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THE SWORD. 


The habits of nations may be repressed 

by the sword but never can they 

broken. In the persuasion of the 
printed word .... not in the brute 

force of arms lies the power to 

control and direct the will of the public. 

Print is the keenest weapon in the 
armoury of modem salesmanship .... 
but it is two-edged. Cheap print des- 
troys the prestige and lowers the sales of 
its sponsor. Only good print, attracting 
immediate attention and inspiring full 
confidence, can overcome competition, cut 
selling costs and steadily increase sales . 

r OR quotations and ideas for catalogues, 
calendars, booklets, folders, leaflets, letterhead ,- 1 • 
etc., write to the Business Manager, The Times 
of India Press, Hornby Road, Bombay. 


THE TIMES OF /A'0/aPJ^£SS 




advertisement . 


our service 

offers to every progressive adver- 
tiser the talents of the largest and 
best equipped staff of writers, 
designers and arrists in India ; and 
advertising space, at remarkably 
lew rates per thousand copies sold, 
in a group of publications read by 
the wealthiest sections of every 
buying community in the country. 


your profit 

from this service is reaped from 
advertisements designed and writ- 
ten by experts — advertisements 
which cannot fail to attract and 
to sell. Preliminary' designs and 
‘copy,’ and complete details of 
advertising rates muy be had on 
application to the Advertisement 
Manager, “The Times of India,” 
Bombay. 
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Quality printing gives' prestige to.J’Stii product . . . secures maximum 
orders ... is an efficient s^l^^an devoted to vour interests. 
Shoddy printing undermines your reputation . . . ^ceakens the 
confidence of your customers . . . repels instead of attracting. For 
profitable catalogues, folders, showcards, cartons . . . for distinguished 
letterheads and brochures . . . consult The Times of India Press. 
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18 

78 

6 

46 

6 

“>■ 

0 

48 ' 

1 2“. 

' 1 47 

9*2j 

0 

5< 

Tuesday 

10 

79 

6 

45 

6 

50 

0 

47 

2 22 

2 4(1 

10-2 : 

0 

34 

Wednesday 

20 

80 

6 

44 

6 

50 

0 

47 

23 

! 3 22 

11*2 

0 ^ 


Thursday 

21 

81 

6 

43 

6 

50 

0 

47 

4 25 

, 4 2J 

12-2j 

0 

13 

Friday 

22 

82 

a 

42 

6 

50 

0 

46 

5 27 

; 5 12 

13-2' 

1 

0 

37 

Saturday . . 

23 

S3 

6 

41 

6 

51 

0 

46 

6 ;ji 

' (> 1 

1 

14*0' 


1 

Sunday .. 

24 

84 

6 

41 

6 

51 

0 

46 

7 33 

1 r. 50 

j 

15*21 


24 

Monday , . 

25 

85 

6 

40 

6 

51 

0 

46 

s .'7 

, 7 40 

16*2j 

1 

4^ 

Tuesday . . 

26 

86 

6 

30 

6 

51 

0 

45 

9 39 

j 8 31 

17-.! 

2 

11 

Wedni-'Sduy 

27 

87 

6 

38 

6 

52 

0 

45 

10 4( 

1 9 22 

18--i 

2 

35 

Thursday 

23 

88 

6 

37 

I® 

62 

0 

45 

11 37 

' 10 15 

19 ill 

2 

58 

Friday 

29 

89 

6 

36 

! 6 

52 

1 0 

44 

1 

' 11 9 

20*2 

3 

2’^ 






1 


i 


1 A.M. 

P.M. 




Saturday 

80 

90 

! ® 

35 

1 ® 

53 

j 0 

44 

1 3< 

1 0 1 

' 21 *2 

3 

45 

Sunday • 

31 

! 


35 

i ® 

53 

! 0 

44 

1 1 22 

; 0 53 

J 22*2 

4 

8 



Phases of the Moon — APRIL 30 Days. 


©■New Moon .. .. s-th, Ih. 4*01. am. ^FuliMoon .. .. 22nd, lOh. 7m. A.3f.- 

First Quarter .. .. 15th, 7h. -idin. p.m. Last Quarter .. .. 29th, Ih. 19m. p.M, 


^ ^ . ! Indian Standard Time. 1 Sun’s 

Day of 1 Day oi i Moon’s] Declina* 


Day of the Week. | the 
'Month. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

p.M. 

! True 
Xoon 
P.M. 

I Moon- 
1 rise. 

Moon- 

set. 

Age at tion 

1 ^Toon. at Mean 

I Noon. 




a. 

il. 

H. 

M. 

H 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

D. 

2^. 










A.M, 

P.M. 


• 

Monday . . 

3 

92 

6 

34 

6 

53 

0 

43 

- 

s 

1 

45 

23 -2 

4 32 

Tuesday . . 

2 

93 

6 

33 

6 

53 

0 

43 

- 

51 

2 

36 

24*2 

I 4 55 

Wednesday 

3 

94 

6 

32 

6 

53 

0 

42 

3 

■n 

3 

25 

25*2 

j 6 IS 

Thursday 


95 

6 

31 

6 

53 

0 

42 

4 

9 

4 

13 

26'2 

5 41 

Friday 

. . 5 

96 

6 

31 

6 

53 

0 

42 

4 

47 : 

5 

0 

27*2 

6 4 

Saturday . . 

e 

97 

6 

30 . 

6 

53 

0 

42 

5 

24 ; 

5 

4S 

28-2 

6 26 

Sunday . . 

• • 1 7 

98 

6 

29 

6 

54 

0 

41 

6 


6 

•36 

29*2 

6 49 

Monday . . 

S 

99 

6 

29 ' 

6 

54 

0 

41 

0 

30 ; 

7 

25 

0-5 

7 11 

Tuesday . . 

■ f 9 

100 

6 

28 

6 

54 

0 

40 

7 

IS ■ 

1 

8 

15 

1-5 

7 34 

Wednesday 

10 

101 

6 

27 

6 

54 

0 

40 


1 

0 ' 

ii 

6 

2'5 

7 56 

Thursday 

11 

102 

6 

26 ' 

6 

55 

0 

40 ‘ 


44 ] 

) 

9 

58 

3*5 

8 IS 

Friday 

12 

103 

6 

25 ■ 

6 

55 

0 

40 ■ 


32 ! 

10 

50 

4*5 

8 40 

Saturday . . 

13 

104 

6 

25 

6 

55 

0 

39 : 

10 

23 ; 

11 

42 

5*5 

9 2 

Sunday . . 

.. 14 

105 

6 

24 ■' 

6 

56 

0 

39 . 

11 

16 1 



6*5 

9 24 










P.M. ! 

A M. 



Monday . . 

. . , 15 

106 

C 

23 

6 

56 

0 

39 

0 

12 ' 

0 

34 

7*5 

9 45 

Tue-fhiv .. 

16 

10 ; 

6 

22 

6 

56 

0 

38 

i 

10 

1 

25 

8*5 

10 7 

Wednesday 

17 

108 

0 

21 ) 

6 

50 

0 

38 1 

2 

u) ! 

1 

2 

14 

9*5 

10 28 

Thursday 

.. IS 

109 

6 

-1 ; 

6 

57 

0 

38 ' 

3 

10 1 

f 

3 


10*5 

10 49 

Friday 


110 

6 

20 

6 

57 

0 

38 i 

4 

11 i 

3 


11-5 

11 10 

Saturday . . 

20 

111 

6 

19 

6 

67 

0 

38 1 

5 

13 

4 

37 

12 5 

11 30 

Sunday . . 


112 

6 

IS 1 

6 

58 

0 

38 ’ 

6 

15 i 

■- 

20) 

13-5 

11 51 

Monday .. 

. . i 22 

113 

6 

18 1 

6 

58 

0 

37 

7 

! 

0 

15 

14*5 

12 11 

Tuesday . . 

23 

lU 

6 

17 ! 

6 

58 

0 

37 

8 

21 

7 

6 

15 ■ 5 

12 31 

Wednesday 

24 

115 

6 

16 

6 

5‘i 

0 

37 

0 

21 ' 


0 

16*5 

12 51 

Thursday 

05 

116 

6 

15 1 

6 

59 

0 

37 

10 

1> i 

8 

55 

17*5 

13 11 

Friday 

26 

117 

6 

15 ' 

6 

59 

0 

37 

11 

12 ; 

9 

50 

18*5 

18 80 

Saturday 

..! 27 

118 

6 

14 

7 

0 

0 

36 



lu 

44 

19*5 

13 49 










A..M. 1 





Sunday . . 

..| 28 

119 

6 

13 i 

7 

0 

0 

36 

4 ) 

2 

11 

.>7 

20*5 

14 8 


1 










P.M. 



MonUiv .. 

29 

120 

6 

13 ' 

7 

0 

0 

36 

0 

4S i 

1 

0 

29 

21-5 

14 27 

Tuexlav . , 

SO 

121 

6 

12 ' 

7 

1 

0 

36 

1 

30 1 

1 

1 

1 

20 

22*5 

14 40 



Phases of the Moon — MAY 31 Days. 


® New Moon 

1> First Quarter 

.. 7tb, 5h. :^7in 

..15th. -Ih. 21n 

P.M 

. A.M. 


. ul' Moon 

Last Quarter 


_l«t, 7 

. 29th, 

n. 3ra. P.M. 

5h. 10m. A.M. 

t 

Day of the Week, i 

Day of 
the 

Month.' 

Day of 1 , 
the [ 
Year. | 

1 

Sunrise , 
A.it. 

Indian Standard Time. 

Moon- 

«et. 

loon's 
\ge at 
Noon. £ 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

tion 

it 5Iean 
Noon. 

1 



H. 

1 

j 

n. 

it. , 

E. 

M. ‘ 

H. 

M. ' 

H. 

M. 

D. ' 

N 


! 








■ 

A .11. ' 

P.M. 


° 


Weane^clay . . j 

1 

122 1 

6 

12 1 

7 

1 . 

0 

36 ' 

- 

S , 

•7 

S 

23-5 ' 

15 

4 

Thnrsday.. •• t 

o 

123 

6 

11 i 

7 

1 1 

0 

36 

2 

47 

•7 

56 

24-5 ' 

15 

•7-7 

Friday , . . I 

3 

124 . 

6 

id,' 

7 

.■> 

0 

36 

3 


3 

43 

2.5*5 ! 

15 

40 

Saturday . . ] 

4 

125 

6 

10 1 

7 

2 

0 

35 

4 

Q ' 

4 

31 

26*5 ' 

15 

57 

Sunday . . • • ! 


126 

6 

9 , 

7 

3 i 

0 

35 , 

4 

38! 

5 

20 

27*5' 

16 

14 

Monday . . . . j 

6 

127 1 

6 


7 

3i 

0 

35 

5 

17 j 

6 

10 ' 

28*5 ! 

16 

31 

Tuesday .. .. j 

7 

12S , 

6 

3 I 

7 

3 

0 

35 

5 

58 1 

7 

1 

29 '5 

16 


Wednesday .. ! 

8 

129 j 

6 

3 ; 

7 

4 

0 

85 1 

6 

42 i 

7 

54 

0*6 i 

17 


riuu-day . 1 

d 

130 j 

6 

7 

7 


0 

35 ! 

7 

29 1 

1 

S 

46 

1*8 

17 

21 

Friday . . . , ' 

10 

131 i 

6 

6 

7 

4 

0 

36 ■ 

8 


9 

30 

2*S 

17 

37 

Saturday.. 

11 

132 ! 

1 

6 

6 

7 

5 

0 

35 i 

9 


10 

31 

3*8 

17 

62 

Sunday .. 

12 

133 

6 

6 

7 

0 

0 

35 i 

10 

8 

11 

7.7 

4*.- 

IS 

7 

Monday . . 

13 

134 ' 

6 

6 

7 

5 

0 

35 1 

11 

4 



5 OS 

18 

2 ’ 









P.M. 

A 

It. 




Tuesday . . 

U 

135 ; 

6 

5 

7 

5 

0 

85 : 

0 

2 

0 

11 

6*8 

18 

37 

Wednesday 

15 

136 ! 

6 

5 

7 

6 


85 

1 

1 

0 

50 

7-^ 

18 

51 

Thursday 

16 

137 

6 

5 

7 

6 

0 

35 

1 

59 

1 

45 

8-^ 

19 

5 

Frldaj 

17 

138 

6 

5 

7 

e 

0 

35 

2 

59 

o 

30 

9"' 

19 

19 

Saturday.. 

18 

139 

6 

4 

7 

7 

0 

85 


59 

3 

16 

10*8 

19 

32 

Sunday . . 

19 

140 

6 

4 

7 

7 

' 0 

35 

5 

0 

4 

4 

11*8 

19 

46 

Monday . . 

! 20 

141 

6 

3 

7 

7 

0 

35 

6 

2 

4 

54 

12 

19 

58 

Tuesday . . 

! 21 

i 142 

6 

3 

7 

8 

' 0 

35 

7 

4 

5 

45 

13-' 

20 

11 

Wednesday 

1 09 

1 "" 

143 

6 

3 

7 

8 

' 0 

35 

8 

2 

0 

39 

14*8 

20 

23 

Thursday 

1 

144 

6 

2 

7 

9 

0 

35 

O 

59 

7 

3.5 

15 n" 

20 

34 

Triday .. 

' 24 

145 

6 

2 

7 

9 

0 

35 


51 

8 

1 

31 

10'^ 

20 

46 

Saturday.. 

j 23 

146 

6 

2 

i V 

9 

0 

35 

in 

40 


25 

17*8 

20 

57 

Sunday . . 

1 26 

1 

147 

6 

2 

' 7 

10 

' 0 

36 

11 

25 

[ 10 

19 

lS-8 

21 

7 

-Monday . . 

27 

148 

6 

2 

. 7 

10 

0 

36 



1 11 

11 

10*^ 

21 

17 

Tuesday 

28 

149 

6 

1 

'' 7 

11 

, 0 

36 

A 

0 

.M. 

6 

1 ^ 
! 0 

• M. 

2()-S 

, 21 

27 

Wednesday 

! 29 

1 150 

‘ 6 

1 

7 

11 

0 

36 

1> 

45 

i ° 

5" 

21*8 

1 

37 

Thur'^day 

30 

151 

' 6 

1 

7 

11 

0 

36 

‘ 1 

23 

1 1 

37 

22*'' 

21 

46 

Friday 

31 

152 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

36 

1 

50 

1 2 

2:> 

23-' 

■ 21 






Phases of the Moon— JUNE 30 Days. 


® Is’ew Moon 



0th, 6h 

35m 

A II. 

I ® Full Moon . . 


2(fth, 4h. 

32m 

A.II. 

$ First Quarter 


13th, 7h 

29m 

A.M. 

1 

i Last Quarter 


27th, 11 h. 

43m 

P.M 



! 

1 Day of 

1 Day of 




Indian Standard Time. 



1 

1 Moon’s 

* Sun's 
j Declina- 

Day of the week. 

1 the 
! Month 

' the 
Year. 

Sunrise 

A.H. 

I Sunset. 

1 , -\T 

Moon- 

rise. 

Moon- 
1 set. 

j Age at 
Jfoon. 

1 tion 
at Mean 
i 27oon. 



1 


H. 

M. 

H 

1 

M. 1 H 

M, 

H. M. 

H. 

il. 

D. 



Saturday . , 


j 1 

163 

6 

1 

7 

12 0 

36 

A^. 

2 36 

P.M. 

3 13 

24-8 

22 

3 

Sunday . . 


' 2 

j 

164 

6 

1 

7 

13 i 0 

36 

3 14 

4 

3 

25 -S 

22 

11 

Monday . . 


1 ^ 

165 

6 

1 

7 

13 0 

37 

3 54 

* 

54 

26*8 

22 

19 

Tuesday . . 


4 

156 

6 

1 

7 

13 0 

37 

4 37 

D 

46 

27-8 

22 

26 

W ednesday 



157 

6 

1 


14 ' 0 

37 

5 23 

6 

39 

28-8 

22 

33 

Thursday 


6 

158 

6 

1 

7 

14 ; 0 

37 

6 13 

“ 

33 

0*3 

22 

39 

Friday . . 


1 

‘ 7 

159 

6 

1 

7 

15 ; 0 

37 

7 6 

8 

26 

1-3 

22 

45 

Saturday. , 


S 

1 

160 

6 

1 


15 ! 0 

37 

8 2 

9 

19 

2-3 

22 

51 

Sunday . . 


! 9 

161 

6 

1 

7 

15 ' 0 

38 

8 59 

10 

9 

3-3 

22 

56 

Monday , . 


1 10 

102 

6 

1 

7 

15 1 0 

33 

9 57 

10 

57 

4-3 

23 

1 

Tuesday . . 



163 

6 

I 

7 

16 ' 0 

38 

10 56 

11 

44 

5-3 

23 

5 

Wednesday 


12 

164 

6 

1 

7 

16 ; 0 

38 

11 53 



6-3 

23 

9 

Thursday 









P.M 

A.31. 





13 

165 

6 

1 

7 

17 ■ 0 

38 

0 52 

0 

20 


23 

13 

Friday , . 


14 

■ 

166 

6 

1 

7 

17 ; 0 

39 

1 51 

1 

14 

8*3 

23 

16 

Saturday 


15 

167 

6 

1 

7 

17 1 0 

39 

2 50 

2 

0 

9-3 

23 

10 

Sunday .. 


10 

168 

6 

1 


17 j 0 

39 

3 50 

0 

47 

lu*3 

23 

21 

Monday . . 


- 

169 

6 

1 

7 

18 , 0 

39 

4 50 

3 

36 

11-3 

23 

23 

Tuesday , . 


18 

170 

6 

1 

7 

18 ■ 0 

39 

5 48 

4 

*’’7 

12*3 

23 

24 

Wednesday 


19 

171 

6 

2 

7 

18 0 

40 ’ 

6 45 


22 

13-3 

23 

26 

Thursday 


20 

172 

6 

2 

7 

18 0 

40 

7 40 

6 

18 

14 -3 

23 

26 

Friday 


21 

173 

6 

2 


19 1 0 

40 

8 31 

7 

13 

15*3 

23 

27 

Saturday, . 


22 

174 

6 

2 

7 

19 ' 0 

40 

9 IS 

8 

7 

16- ! 

23 

27 

Sunday 


23 

17a 

6 

3 

7 

19 i 0 

41 

10 1 

9 

0 

17* 3 

23 

26 

Monday . . 


94 

176 

6 

3 

7 

19 I 0 

41 

10 il 

9 

d 2 

iS-3 ' 

23 

25 

Tuesday . . 


25 

177 

6 

3 

7 

19 ' 0 

41 

11 20 

10 

42 

19*3 1 

23 

24 

Wednesday 


26 

178 

6 

3 

7 

20 i 0 

41 

U 5 7 

11 

3') 

20-3 ' 

23 

22 

Thur^da\ 










P-M. 

1 




27 

179 

6 

3 

7 

:o i 0 

41 

A.M. 

0 54 

0 

18' 

21*3 1 

j 

23 

20 

ITiday . . 


23 

180 

6 

4 

7 

20 ; 0 

42 ■ 

1 

6 i 

22*3 1 

23 

17 

"aturday. . 


29 

181 

6 

4 

7 

20 0 

42 

1 11 

1 

54 

2.V3 , 

23 

14 

Sunday . . 


30 

182 

6 

4 

7 

20 0 

42 

1 50 ' 

2 

45 1 

24*3 i 

23 

11 


I 


9 



Phases of the Moon—JULY 31 Days. 



New Moon 

. .5th, 4h. ;>Sm p.m. | 

1 ® 

Full Moon 

. .lOtli, :'.h. 25ra. p.m 


First Quarter 

1 

..r2th,nh. .'>m p.m. 

i ^ 

hast Quarter 

. .27tli, 4li. 5.tin. P M. 



; Day of 

Day of 




Indian Standard Time. 



i 

; Min's 











! Moon'f 

j Declina- 

Day of the Week. 

the 

jMonth. 

i the 

I Year. 

. Sunrise. 

A.ii. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

P.M. 

! Moon- 
rise. 

Moon- 

set. 

1 Age at 
Noon. 

tion 

at Mean 
! Noon. 


i 


1 B. 

M. 

1 B. H. 

i 5. 

u. 

1 n. M, 

1 

1 H. 

M. 

D. 

N. 

Monday . . 





1 



j A.M. 

1 P.M. 


1 ® ' 

1 

183 

6 

5 

; 7 

20 


42 

2 32 

! ® 

36 

1 25-3 

1 23 7 

Tuesday . . 

1 ^ 

184 

' 6 

5 

1 ^ 

20 

; 0 

42 

3 15 

i 4 

29 

1 26-3 

23 3 

Wednesday 

3 

185 

1 ® 

5 

1 

; 7 

20 

‘ 0 

43 

4 4 

5 

22 

1 

; 27-3 

oo 5^, 

Thursday 

4 

186 

6 

6 

1 7 

20 

!o 

43 

4 56 

6 

17 

1 

■ 28*3 

22 53 

Friday 

i 5 

187 

6 

6 

7 

20 

. 0 

43 

5 52 

7 

11 

29 -3 

22 43 

Saturday . , 

6 

188 

« 

6 

7 

20 

i 0 

1 

43 

6 49 

8 

3 

0-8 

22 42 

Sunday . . 

1 7 

189 

6 

7 

7 

20 

J 

j 0 

43 

7 48 

8 

54 

1-8 

22 3C 

Monday . . 

8 

190 

6 

7 

7 

20 

1 0 

43 

8 49 

9 

42 

2-8 

22 29 

Tuesday . . 

9 

191 

6 

7 

7 

20 

! 0 

44 

9 43 

10 

29 

3'8 

22 22 

Wednesday 

10 

192 

6 

8 

7 

20 

! 0 

44 

10 47 

21 

14 

4*8 

22 15 

Thursday 

11 

193 

6 

3 

” 

20 

i 0 

44 

11 46 



5-8 

22 7 

Friday . . 

12 

194 


S 

7 

20 

0 

44 

P.M. 

0 44 

A. 

0 

M. 

0 

6*S 

21 59 

Saturday . . 

13 

195 

6 

9 

7 

20 

0 

44 

1 +3 

0 

46 

7-8 

21 50 

Sunday .. 

14 

196 

6 

9 

7 

20 


44 

2 4‘> 

1 

33 

8 8 

21 42 

Monday . . 

15 

197 

6 

9 


20 

0 

45 

3 40 

2 

23 

0‘S 

21 32 

Tuesday . . 

16 

198 

0 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

4 37 

3 

15 

10-8 

21 23 

Wednesday 


199 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

5 31 

4 

9 

11-8 

21 13 

Thursday 

IS 

200 

6 

11 

7 

19 

0 

45 

6 23 

5 

3 

12 'S 

21 2 

Friday . , 

19 ; 

201 

6 

11 

7 

19 

0 


7 12 

5 

.57 

i 

13-8 1 

20 52 

Saturday.. 

20 ' 

202 

6 

11 

7 

19 

0 

45 

7 56 

6 

5l 

14-8 j 

20 41 

Sunday . . 

21 

203 

6 

12 

7 

18 

0 

45 

8 38 

7 

43 

15 'S i 

20 29 

Monday . . 

22 ; 

204 

6 

12 

7 

18 

0 

45 

9 17 1 

S 

35 

10-s ! 

20 18 

Tuesday . . 

23 

205 

6 

13 

7 

13 

0 

45 . 

9 55 1 

9 

23 

17-8 i 

20 5 

Wednesday 

24 ! 

206 ! 

6 

13 1 

7 

17 

0 

45 1 

10 32 ■ 

10 

11 ' 

18's ! 

19 53 

Thursday 

1 

25 

1 

207 1 

6 

13 I 

7 

17 

0 

45 

1 

11 9 i 

m 

59 1 

19-8 j 

19 40 

Friday . . 

26 1 

208 

6 

'"i 

7 

17 

0 

45 

11 47 1 

33 

1 

47 j 

2(»-8 ' 

19 27 

Saturday. . 

27 1 

209 ‘ 

6 

I 

14 1 

7 

16 

0 

45 

A.M. 

P. 

0 

M. 1 

36 1 

21 ■& i 

19 14 

Sunday . . 

28j 

210 ; 

6 

14 ! 

7 

16 

0 

45 

0 27 

1 

20 

22-S ; 

19 0 

Monday . . 

29 1 

211 ! 

6 

15 ' 

7 

16 

0 

45 

1 0 

2 

17 ' 

1 

2.1 -8 ' 

18 46 

Tuesday . . . J 

30 

212 1 

6 

15 1 

7 

15 

0 

45 

1 55 

3 

10 ' 

24-8 

IS 32 

Wednesday 

31 

213 1 

6 

15 

7 

15 

0 

45 

2 44 

4 

( 

® 1 

25-8 1 

18 17 
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Phases of the Moon— AUGUST 31 Days, 


^ 5c w Moon 



4tll 

Ih. 

i'.MU. 

A.M 


Fnl 

Moon 



ISth 4h. 32 tii. a 

.M- 

1 First Quarter 


loth 

5h. 

SOm. 

P.M 

D 

Last Quarter 


26th, Oh. 

Sm. A.M 

1 

1 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Indian Standard Time 

Moon's 

Sun’s 

Decline* 

Bay of the Week. 

Sunrise. ! 

Sunset. ' 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

P.M. 

Moon- 

rise. 

Moon- 

set 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 

— 

1 

I 


' H. 

11. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

D. 

N 


1 


1 








A. 

M. 

p. 

M. 




Xhureday 

. . 


214 

6 

16 

7 

15 . 

0 

45 

3 

37 

4 

57 

26'S 

18 

.> 

t 

ij’rlday . 


2 

215 

6 

16 

7 

15 ■ 

0 

45 

4 

33 

5 

51 

27*8 

17 

47 

Saturday . 


S 

216 

, 6 

16 ' 

7 

14 ; 

0 

45 

5 

33 

6 

43 

28-8 

17 

31 

I^unday .• 


4 

237 

, 6 

16 ; 

7 

14 ' 

0 

45 

6 

34 

7 

34 

0*5 

17 

16 

Monday . . 


5 

218 

1 6 

16 ' 

7 

13 i 

0 

45 

7 

36 

S 

23 

1*5 

17 

0 

Tueaday . . 


6 

219 

6 

16 . 

7 

13 : 

0 

45 

$ 

37 

9 

11 

2-5 

16 

43 

Wednesday 


7 

220 

6 

17 ! 

T 

12 . 

0 

44 

9 

38 

9 

57 

3*5 

16 

27 

Thursday 


8 

221 

; 6 

1 

i 

7 

12 

0 

44 

10 

38 

10 

44 

4-5 

46 

10 

Friday . . 


0 

222 

; 6 

18 : 

7 

11 i 

0 

44 

11 

P.M. 

n 

32 

5*5 

15 

53 

Saturday . . 


10 

223 

, 6 

18 

7 

10 

0 

44 

0 

37 

A. 

M. 

6*5 

15 

85 

Sunday . • 


n 

224 

6 

18 

7 

10 

0 

44 

1 

36 

0 

21 

7*5 

15 

17 

3foDday . . 


12 

225 

' 6 

18 ; 

7 

9 , 

0 

44 

2 

32 

1 

12 

8*5 

15 

0 

Tuesday . . 


13 

226 

6 

19 i 

7 

8 , 

0 

43 

3 

26 

2 

5 

9*5 


41 

Wednesday 


U 

227 

6 

19 ' 

7 

8 ' 

0 

43 

4 

18 

2 

58 

10*5 


23 

Thursday 


15 

228 

6 

20 ; 

7 

7 ; 

0 

43 

5 


3 

51 

11*5 

14 

4 

Friday . . 


16 

229 

6 

20 ! 

7 

6 > 

0 

43 

5 

53 

4 

41 

12*5 

13 

45 

Saturday . . 


17 

230 

: 6 

20 j 

7 

« 1 

0 

43 

C 

35 

5 

36 

13*5 

13 

£7 

Sunday .. 


18 

231 

6 

20 ! 

7 

5 , 

0 

42 

r 

15 

6 

28 

14-6 

13 

7 

Monday .. 


10 

232 

, 6 

21 

7 

4 

0 

42 

7 

53 

7 

17 

15‘ 5 

12 

48 

Tuesday . . 


20 

233 

6 

21 i 

7 

^ ! 

0 

42 

8 

31 

8 

6 

16*5 

12 

28 

Wednesday 


21 

234 

i ® 


7 

3 1 

( 

0 

42 

9 

8 

8 

54 

17*5 

12 

8 

Thursday 


22 

235 

6 

22 ‘ 

7 

1 

2 ; 

0 

42 

9 

45 

9 

42 

18*5 

n 

48 

Friday .. 


23 

236 

1 6 

22 1 

7 

1 

0 

42 

10 

24 

10 

30 

19-5 


28 

Saturday. . 


24 

237 

‘ 6 

22 : 

7 

1 

0 

41 

11 

5 

11 

19 

20*5 

11 

7 












P.M. 




Sunday . . 


25 

238 

6 

22 j 

7 

0 , 

0 

41 

11 

47 

0 

9 

21 -5 

10 

47 

Monday . . 


26 

239 

: ® 

1 

22 : 

6 

59 1 

0 

42 



0 

50 

22*5 

10 

26 











A.M. 






Tuesday .. 


27 

240 

6 

23 ‘ 

6 

68 

0 

40 

0 

34 

1 

51 

23-5 

10 

5 

Wednesday 


28 

241 

6 

23 

6 

57 

0 

40 

1 

25 

2 

44 

24-5 

9 

44 

Thursday 


29 

242 

6 

23 j 

6 

56 ; 

0 

40 

•■> 

19 

3 

37 

2.5-5 

9 

23 

Friday . . 


30 

243 

, 6 

24 j 

G 

56 

0 

39 

3 

15 

4 

29 

26-5 

9 

1 

Saturday 


31 

244 

! ® 

24 1 

1 

6 

55 

0 

S9 

4 

16 

5 

21 

27-5 

8 

40 


11 



Phases of the Moon — SEPTEMBEB 30 Days. 


® New Moon .. .. ind, 'Jh. 45 m. i.si. | © Full Moon .. .. inth, Sh. 11 m. p.m 

i 

$ First Quarter .. .. nth, Ih. 2 m. a.m. } Last Quarter .. 24th, llh. 1. m. P.M 




Daj' of ; Bay of 


Indian Standard Time. 



Moon's 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

Day of the Week. 

Month. 

tne 

Year. 

Sunrise.iSunset.' 

A.K. 1 P.M. 1 

Moon- j 
rise. 

Moon- 

set. 

Noon. 

Cion 

at Mean 
Noon. 





H. 

1 

M.i H. 

U.l H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

D. 


N. 






i 

1 


A. 


p. 

51. 




Sunday .. 


1 

245 

6 

24| 6 

54I 0 

39 

5 

17 1 

6 

10 

28.5 

8 

38 

Monday .. 


2 

246 

6 

24j 6 

53i 0 

39 


19 ‘ 

7 

0 

0-1 

7 

56 

Tuesday .. 


3 

247 


241 6 

52j 0 

SB 


11 i 

7 

48 

1-1 

7 

34 

Wednesday 


4 

248 

6 

25! 6 

5l| 0 

38 

S 

24 

8 

37 

2-1 

7 

12 

Thursday 


5 

240 

6 

25| 6 

5l{ 0 

88 

0 

26 , 

9 

26 

3-1 

6 

50 

Friday . . 


6 

250 

6 

25; 6 

50l 0 

37 

10 

28 ; 

10 

16 

4-1 

6 

28 

Saturday. . 


7 

251 

6 

25 6 

40 0 

37 

11 

29 

n 

7 

5*1 

6 

5 

Sunday .. 


a 

252 

6 

25 6 

48 0 

36 

T> 

0 

M. 



0*1 

5 

45 

Monday .. 

.. 

9 

253 

6 

26 6 

•IS 0 

36 

1 

23 ; 

0 1 

7*1 

6 

20 

Tuesday 


10 

254 

6 

26| 6 

47 0 

86 

2 

1 5 

0 

54 

8-1 

4 

57 

Wednesday 


u 

255 

6 

25! 6 

4‘ij 0 

85 


5 , 

1 

47 

9*1 

4 

85 

Thursday 


12 

256 

6 

25! 6 

45j 0 

35 

3 

51 ^ 

0 

4ii 

lO'l 

4 

12 

Friday . . 

.. 

IS 

257 

6 

26| 6 

44 0 

36 

4 

34 '' 

3 

32 

11*1 

3 

49 

Saturday. . 


14 

258 

6 

26| 6 

43 0 

34 

5 

14 . 

4 

24 

12*1 

3 

26 

Sunday .. 


15 

250 

6 

261 6 

43 0 

34 

5 

53 , 

5 

U 

13-1 

3 

3 

Monday . . 


16 

260 

6 

26 6 

42 0 

S3 

6 

31 

6 

2 

14-1 

2 

40 

Tuesday .. 

.. 

17 

261 

6 

27 6 

4lj 0 

83 

7 

8 , 

6 

50 

15-1 

2 

17 

Wednesday 


18 

262 

6 

27 6 

40j 0 

33 

7 

45 ^ 

7 

38 

16-1 

1 

53 

Thursday 

.. 

19 

263 

6 

27 6 

soj 0 

32 

8 

23 

8 

26 

17-1 

1 

30 

Friday 

.. 

20 

264 

6 

271 6 

ss! 0 

32 

0 

3 

9 

14 

18-1 

1 

7 

Saturday . . 


21 

265 

6 

27j 6 

37 0 

32 

9 

45 ; 

10 

4 

19-1 

0 

44 

Sunday .. 


22 

266 

6 

28' 6 

36 0 

31 

10 

29 

10 

54 

20-1 

0 

20 

Monday . . 


23 

267 

6 

28 6 

35 0 

31 

11 

7 7 , 

11 

44 

21-1 

0 

3 

Tuesday . . 


24 

268 

6 

28 6 

34 0 

32 



p 5r. 

0 So 

22*1 

0 

27 

Wednesday 


25 

269 

6 

28‘ 6 

33 0 

30 

A.5f. 

0 8 

1 

26 

23*1 

0 

50 

Thursday 


26 

270 

6 

28] 6 

33 0 

30 

1 

2 

2 

18 

241 

1 

13 

Friday .. 


27 

271 

6 

29, 6 

32I 0 

SO 

1 

58 ! 

3 

8 

25*1 

1 

37 

Saturday. . 


28 

272 

6 

29' 6 

Slj 0 

30 

2 

58 ' 

3 

56 

28*1 

2 

0 

Sunday .. 


20 

273 

6 

29 6 

30' 0 

29 

3 

59 

4 

46 

27-1 

2 

23 

Monday . . 


30 

274 

6 

29 6 

29 0 

29 

5 

0 

5 

34 

28*1 

2 

47 


12 



Phases of the Moon — OCTOBER 51 Days. 


^ew Mood 

^ First Quarter 


6h. 

8th, llh. 

11m. 

48m. 

P.M. 

A.M. 

j Q) Full Moon 
} Last Quarter 

; New Moon . . 


loth, Ih. 46m. P.M. 
2«h, llh. 34m. A.M. 
3!'t. 3h. 33m. A.M. 


, Day of 
the 
Month 

Day of 

1 


Indian Standard Time. 



Moon's 

j Sun's 
j Dedina- 

D»y of the Week. 

the 
! Year. 

1 

] Sunrise. 

1 A.M. 

' Sunset. 
P.M. 

j True 

1 Koon. 

' P.M. 

Moon- 

rise. 

1 Mf*on- 
’ set. 

Age at 
yoon. 

' tiOD 

at Mean 

Noon. 


j 

1 

i- 

u. 

i H. 

H. 

i**' 

M. 

H. M. 

1 A.M. 

j H. U. 

' P.M. 

1 

1 S- 

• / 

Tuesday .. 

' 1 

1 

275 

; 6 

j 

30 

!« 

28 

1 ® 

29 

! ® 

3 

I 6 

23 

1 2‘»‘l 

3 10 

Wednesday 

I 2 

1 276 

6 

30 

{ 

27 

1 ^ 

29 

I ’’ 

0 

7 

14 

0-8 

3 33 

Thursday 

, 3 

j 277 

6 

30 

i ® 

26 

i ® 

29 

1 ® 

10 

8 

5 

1-8 

3 57 

Friday . . 

t 4 

1 

278 

6 

30 

1 8 

25 

0 

28 

1 9 

13 

S 

57 

2*8 

4 20 

Saturday 

! ^ 

279 

! 6 

31 

! ^ 

25 

0 

28 

|fO 

15 


52 

3-8 

4 43 

Sunday .• 

I G 

280 

i* 

31 

l« 

24 

0 

1 

23 

11 14 

P.M. 

Ito 

48 

4.8 

5 6 

Monday . . 

; 7 

i 

281 

6 

31 

i" 

23 

r 

28 0 

10 

i " 

42 

5 -8 

5 29 

Tuesday . . 

a 

282 

6 

31 

i 6 

22 

1 9 

27 


2 

1 

A.M. 

6.8 

5 52 

Wednesday 

i 9 

283 

« 

31 

6 

21 

r 

27 

1 

:>o 

0 

36 

7*8 

6 15 

Thursday 

i 

284 


31 

6 

21 

0 

27 j 2 

38 

1 

28 

8.8 

6 38 

Friday .. 

i “ 

285 

6 

31 

6 

20 


27 


14 

.■> 

20 

9.8 

7 0 

Saturday.. 

12 

286 

G 

32 

6 

20 

0 

27 3 

55 


11 

lU.S 

7 23 

Sunday .. 

13 

287 


32 

6 

19 

0 

26 

4 

31 

s 

59 

11*8 

7 45 

Monday . . 

U 

288 

6 

32 

6 

18 

0 

26 

5 

8 


46 

12*8 

8 8 

Tuesday . . 

16 

289 


32 

6 

17 

0 

26 


45 

5 

35 

13*8 

S SO 

Wednesday 

16 

290 

e 

33 

6 

17 

0 

20 

6 

23 

6 

23 

14-8 

8 52 

Thursday 

17 

291 

6 

33 

6 

16 

0 

25 

7 

2 

7 

11 

15-8 

9 14 

Friday . . 

18 

292 

« 

34 

6 

15 

0 

25 

7 

44 

8 

0 

16*8 

0 36 

Saturday.. 

19 

293 

6 

84 

6 

14 

0 

25 

8 

27 

8 

50 

17-8 

9 58 

Sunday . . 

20 

294 

6 

34 

6 

14 


25 

9 

14 

9 

41 

18.8 

10 20 

Monday . . 

21 

295 

6 

35 

6 

13 

0 

24 

10 

4 

10 

SI 

19.8 

10 41 

Tuesday . . 

22 

296 

6 

35 

6 

12 

0 

24 

10 

55 

11 

22 

20-8 

11 2 

Wednesday 

23 

297 

6 

35 

6 

12 

0 

24 

11 

49 

P.iL 

0 11 

21.8 

11 23 

Thursday 

24 

298 

6 

86 

6 

11 

0 

24 

A.M. 

1 

0 

22.8; 

11 44 

Friday . . 

25 

299 

6 

36 

6 

10 

0 

24 

0 

45 

1 

48 

23.8 , 

12 5 

Saturday . . 

26 

300 

6 

37 

6 

10 

0 

23 ! 

1 

43 

2 

35 I 

24-8 j 

12 26 

Sunday.. 

27 

301 

6 

37 

6 

9 

0 

23 j 

2 

42 

3 

22 1 

25-8 1 

12 46 

Monday 

28 

302 

6 

37 

6 

8 

0 

23 ■ 

3 

43 

4 

1 

^ i 

26*8 1 

13 6 

Tuesday.. 

29 

303 j 

6 

ss 1 

1 

6 

s : 

1 

0 

23 1 

4 

44 

4 

58 1 

27*8 i 

13 27 

Wednesday 

30 

304 j 

6 

38 ; 

6 


0 

23 1 

5 

47 

5 

49 

28*8 1 

13 46 

Thursday . , 

31 j 

305 j 

6 

38 i 

6 

7 1 

1 

0 

23 1 

6 

51 i 

6 

I 

0,4 1 

14 6 


IS 



Phases of the Moon — NOVEMBER 30 Days. 


t First Quarter 


7th, 

:b. 

'Sm. A.U. 

; C 

Last Quarter 



-- 

Ild, loh. 

Om. P.U 

F ull Moon . . 



7h. 

r»3ra. a.m. 

® 

New Moon 



- 

'Th. 2h 

12m. P.M 


lr)av of iDav of 


Indian 

Standard Time. 



I Moon's 

Sun's 

Dedina- 

Day of the Week. 

1 the 
Month. 

the 

Year. 

' Sunrise. ! Sunset. 

A..M. , P.M. 

True 

Jfoon. 

P.M. 

Moon- 

rise. 

Moon- 

set. 

Age at 

1 Xoon. 

1 

tiou 

at Mean 
Noon. 




H. 

M. H. 

M. 

H- 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

i D. 

1 

S. 




j 





A.M. 

P.M. 

i 


Friday .. 

1 

306 

6 

39 1 6 

6 

0 

22 


.')6 


Ui 

1-4 

14 2'> 

Saturday.. 

o 

307 

6 

40 ' 6 

6 

0 

22 

S 

.58 

s 

u 

1 

14 44 

Sunday.. 

3 

303 

6 

40 6 

5 

0 

22 

9 

57 

9 

3n 

^ 3-4 

15 3 

Monday . . 


309 

6 

40 6 

5 

0 

22 

10 

53 

10 

2t' 

1 4-4 

15 22 

Tuesday . , 

5 ' 

310 

6 

41 6 

4 

0 

22 

11 

44 

11 

21 

5'4 

15 4t' 









P.M. 





Wednesday 

6 

311 

6 

42 6 

4 

0 

22 

0 

'V) 

A 

M. 

6-4 

1 

15 .58 

Thursday 

7 

312 

6 

42 6 

3 

0 

22 

1 

13 

0 

14 

7-4 

1 

16 16 

Friday . . 

8 

313 

6 

42 6 

3 

0 

22 

1 

52 

1 

t'j 

8 4 

16 34 

Saturday,. 

9 

314 

6 

43 6 

2 

0 

23 . 

o 

31 

1 

54 

‘ 9-4 

16 51 

Sunday 

10 

315 

6 

44 6 

2 

0 

23 

; 

'» 

2 

43 

10 -4 

27 8 

Monday . . 

11 

316 

6 

44 6 


0 

23 


45 

3 

21 

11-4 

17 25 

Tuesday . . 

12 

317 

6 

44 6 

1 

0 

23 

4 

•to 

4 

19 

' 12*4 

17 41 

Wednesday 

13 ' 

318 

6 

45 0 


0 

23 

5 


5 

») 

]3-4 

17 57 

Thursday 

14 

319 

6 

46 6 

1 1 

0 

23 . 

5 

42 

J 

50 

, 14*4 

18 13 

Friday . . 

15 

320 

6 

46 6 

1 ! 

0 

23 ' 

6 

25 

6 

46 

15*4 

18 29 

Saturday . . 

16 

321 

6 

47 6 

1 ; 

0 

23 

7 

12 

7 

37 

' 16-4 

18 44 

Sunday.. 

17 

322 

6 

47 6 

1 i 

0 

23 

S 

1 1 

8 

2- 

, 17-4 

18 5'» 

Monday . . 

13 

323 

6 

48 ' 6 

1 j 

0 

23 

8 

51 

9 

]'< 

[S-4 

19 13 

Tuesday . . 

19 

324 

6 

43 . 6 

1 ■ 

0 

23 

9 

44 

10 

0 

19.4 

19 27 

Wednesday 

20 

325 

6 

48 6 

1 : 

0 

24 

10 

3U 

10 

58 

20-4 

19 41 

Thursday 

21 

326 

6 

49 6 

1 ! 

0 

24 

11 

j5 

11 

46 

21-4 

19 55 











P.M. 



Friday , . 

22 

327 

6 

50 6 

0 

0 

24 



0 

U 

, 22*4 

20 8 









A.M. 





Saturday 

23 

328 

6 

51 6 

0 

0 

24 

0 

32 

1 

17 

' 23-4 

20 20 

Sunday .. ..j 

24 

329 

6 

51 6 

0 

0 

25 

1 

2'i 

2 

2 

24-4 

20 33 

Monday . . . . , 

25 

330 

6 

52 6 

0 

0 

25 

2 

2- 

2 

4> 

25*4 

20 45 

Tuesday .. 

26 

331 

6 

52 6 

0 

0 

25 

3 

2f> 

3 

10 

26-4 

20 56 

Wednesday 

27 

332 

6 

53 6 

0 

0 

25 

4 

3o 

4 

26 

27-4 

31 7 

Thursday . , [ 

28 

333 

6 

53 6 

0 

0 

26 

5 

34 

5 

]8 

28-4 

21 18 

Friday 

29 

334 

6 

54 6 

0 

0 

26 

6 

37 

6 

14 

29-4 ' 

21 29 

Saturday 

30 

3 '5 

€ 

55 6 

0 

0 

.•>- 

7 


7 

12 

0-9 

21 39 

14 



Phases of the Moon— DECEMBER 31 Days. 

f First Quarter . . ■■ Cth, ‘.ih. 31ra. r.M. <C Last Quarter .. . . 2iuJ, 71i. A.M. 

o Fall Jlouu •• •• l'’t''. Ih- '.M. © New Moon .. .. 2etli, 2ii. 2(>m. A.M. 


- — 

I>ay jt 
the 

Mont)). 




Indian Standard Time. 



Sun’s 

Moon’s Dedina- 

of tlie \Veei 

the 

Y«'ar. 

trunnse. Sunset. 

A.M. ; P.M. 

True 

Xoon. 

P.M. 

, Moon- 
' rise. 

1 

iloon- 

set. 

Age at tion 
Xoon. at Mean 
Xoon. 




H 

M. H 

M- 

U 

M. 

' H. M. 
A.M, 

1 H. SI. 

1 P.M. 

D. : ^S. 

Sunday 

3 

330 

G 

55 1 C 

0 

0 

28 

1 8 36 

1 

10 

l-!l ^ 21 4ti 

Monday 

o 

337 

6 

56 , 6 

1 

0 

2S 

, 9 32 

1 9 

f 

7 

2-9 21 57 


3 , 

338 

6 

57 I 6 

1 

0 

28 

10 22 

i 10 

3 

3.11 , 22 (1 

We Ine'das' 

J 4 ' 

339 

0 

57 ! 6 

1 

0 

20 

11 8 

10 

56 

4.9 i 22 14 

7Mii-!ov 


340 

6 

58 j 6 

1 

0 

29 

11 .'() 
P M. 

11 

48 

5*9 ' 22 22 

fn-iay 

! G 1 

1 

341 

6 

53 ; 6 

1 

0 

30 

0 30 

A.M. 

6-0 22 Jli 

.'rtiirlay 

7 '■ 

342 

C 

59 ; 6 

2 

0 

30 

1 A'i 

0 

37 

7-0 ; 22 37 

Sunday 

8 ; 

343 1 

7 

(1 1 6 

2 

0 

30 

1 44 

1 

2.5 

S*9 j 22 43 

^[L-nJay 

J 9 ! 

041 

7 

0 ’ S 

2 ■' 

0 

31 

2 21 

2 

13 1 

9'!I 1 22 40 

T '.f'Silay 

10 

34o 1 

7 

1 1 6 

2 1 

0 

31 

2 5f> 

3 

1 1 

10-11 ' 22 53 

. ■ .lne?day 

! “ 

346 ' 

7 

1,6 

3 ■ 

i 

0 

32 

3 30 

3 

49 

11-y ; 2.1 n 

Taars'.Iaj* 

12 

347 

7 

2 , 6 

3 1 

0 

82 

4 21 

4 

4(1 

12-0 i 23 3 

r.Mlay 

13 

348 

7 

3 0 

3 ! 

0 

83 , 

5 6 

5 

;n ' 

13-1) 1 23 0 

'•\turday 

14 

349 i 

7 

3 1 6 

4 

0 

33 

5 55 

6 

22 

14.0 ; 23 13 

Sunday 

; 15 ; 

350 1 

1 

7 

4 6 

4 

0 

34 . 

6 46 ! 

7 

13 

15.9 23 16 

Monday 

* 16 ■ 

<j51 j 

7 

ijc 

5 i 

0 

35 j 

7 3«3 i 

■r 

5 ' 

16*9 ; 23 19 

Tuesday 

: 17 

352 1 

7 

5 ; 6 

5 : 

0 

36 

8 35 j 

8 

5G 

17-9 ! 23 21 

Vi'r, iliu*' l.iy 

1 IS 

353 1 

7 

5 6 

5 

0 

36 

9 21 j 

9 

44 

18-9 23 23 


’’ 19 

354 ; 

7 

6 ' 6 

6 , 

0 

36 ; 

10 28 ; 

10 

31 1 

ia--j ; 23 25 

FnJay 

20 

355 ' 

7 

7 6 

6 

0 

37 

U 25 ; 

11 IG 
P.M. 

20.9 23 26 

■rarjruay 

21 ] 

356 

*' 

7 6 


0 

37 ; 

A.M. [ 

0 

1 ! 

21-9 23 27 

Sunday 


357 

7 

8 1 6 

7 i 

0 

38 

0 21 ! 

0 

45 

22-9 28 27 

3Iohiay 

23 

358 

7 

8 6 

7 

0 

39 

1 2i.i ! 

1 

.31 ' 

23-9 23 26 

Tuesday 

24 

350 

7 

9 6 

8 ; 

0 

39 

2 18 ; 

2 

IS 

14-9 23 25 

V"' w— lay 

2.J ^ 

JGO 

7 

9 ' 6 


0 

30 

3 19 1 

3 

7 ; 

25-9 23 24 

Thuieday 

26 

361 

7 

9 ; 6 

9 . 

0 

40 . 

4 20, 

4 


26-9 23 22 

Friday 

27 

S62 

f 

10 ' 6 

in 0 

40 j 

5 21 ; 

4 

56 

27-0 23 2u 

?ir.r.iay 

2S 

363 


10 i 6 

10 

0 

41 

6 2U , 

5 

53 

2S'9 23 17 

Sunday .,1 

29 

364 7 

11 6 

11 

) 

41 

7 17 ! 

6 

5" 

0-4 23 14 

M'.Llav 

^ ) 

30 

385 7 

11 6 

11 0 

41 ' 

S 111 

r 

4" 

1-4 23 In 

Tn '.fay 

31 

Sti*''- 7 

12 6 

12 C 


42 

8 .59 : 

5 

44 

2.4 28 6 


1£ 



fcMt/j 


CALENDAR FOR 1941. 



JANUARY. 


JULY. 


5 1 

12 

1 19 

1 26 1 


Sun. 

1 ® ' 

13 i 

' 20 1 

27 j 


M, 

1 7 1 

14 

21 

1 28 ! 


Tu. 

S 1 

15 I 

22 1 

29 


VV. 

9 i 

16 1 

23 

30 


Th. 

10 i 

17 1 

24 

31 1 


F. 

11 

18 1 

25 


if 

S. 



6 

13 j 

20 

27 

» ! 

7 

14 1 

21 j 

23 

1 ! 

8 

15 

22 ! 

29 

2 

9 

IS 

23 i 

30 

3 

10 

17 

24 ' 

31 

4 

11 

;o 

25 

IS- 

5 

12 

10 

26 

if 



FEBRUARY. 



I MARCH. SEPTEMBER. 


Son. . . 

» 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

1 Sun. . . 


7 

14 

21 

28 

if 

M. . . 


3 

10 

17 

24 

31 

: 11. . . 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

it 

Tu. .. 

* 

4 

11 

18 

25 

it 

1 Tu. . . 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

it 

W. .. 


5 

12 

19 

26 

M- 

\V. . . 

3 

10 

17 

24 

# 

it 

Th. .. 


6 

13 

20 

27 

if 

Th. .. 

4 

11 

18 

25 

■» 

if 

F. .. 

* 

7 

14 

21 

28 

if 

F. . . 

5 

12 

19 

26 

if 

if- 

S. .. 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

■fi 

S. .. 

6 

13 

20 

27 

it 

# 



16 
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An Indian Glossary. 


An. — Tust now, presently. 

\BAPI. — Population. 

\nHi. — Iimnediately. 

\nK.<nr. — E.veise of lif/uors and dniffs, 

\r, T.\B. Ab T.U..VK. — Till now. 

\RW\n. — Tllecjal ces< 5 . 

t<’HrHn.4. — Hood. 

\riiHrT. — rntouehahle (Hindi) Asnddbar 
— politeno'=;s. manners. 

Ui<n\T.— Court 
3 ^],A.T. — Hatdt, custom. 

— Over lord, added to “Maharaja,” 
iDakc'J a liiizher title for a landlord or a Chief. 

AnMi. IXS 4 N' — Man. 

\riM. — Opium. 

— A corruption of the Knalish “ offu'er ” 
y’pos — Pepentance. sorrow, 

\r, —Fire. 

tnnrst —X<»n- violence, (proniin. Ahingsa). 
AHTi?T\. — Slowly, aently. 

AIN, Qvnun- —Law. 

.VTNA. SnT«.\ — Lookincr-'jiass. 


Amir. — ( corruptly Emir). — A nohieinan, al«:o 
' a chief, often also a personal name. 

Amma. — M other (usual form of address to 
mother), 
i' Axpa. — E ff". 

Akdaz. — G uess, 

; Axoru — Grape. 

; AxifTT. — A dam or weir across a river. 

I -Axji'Max. — A gatherinc. The term is com- 
! monlj’ used by Mu.slijns, 

! Ankit, — E ye. 

1 Ao. — Come. 

Ap. — Y ou .sir (respectful address for ‘ you ’), 
At^h. — Sense, reason, 

Aiiz, -Arzi. — W ritten or oral petition, 

, representation. 

I Auzf. Arz-T>asht. — W ritten petition, 

' ARa.v.— E asy. 

; Asbab. — F urniture. 

I .Ashk^. — L over. 

I Ash.van*.— S ky. 

I Ashkai. — (L it. Friendship) Tlicit love 
' Atma. — S oul. 

ArR.\T. Zaxaxa. — W oman. 


ATS A. — Such. this-Iike. 
\j — To-day. 

\TCAL — Famine 


Avat-AR. — A n incarnation, 
j .Aycrvepa. — H indu science of Sfedicine. 
! .Azapi. — I ndependence. 


AKHBAR — Newspaper. 

'iKALi. — .A Sikh devotee, of a specially faithful 
I ' til foiiiKh-d hy Guru Govind Sinffh (who 
(■ d ITliS) : now, a member of the politico- 
r 'jious dfl/ or community of Sikhs : a strictly 
I iud<»x community of Sikhs. ; Cabc.— A title equivalent to Mr. or Esq., 

^ „ '■pecially used in Bengal, akin to ‘ ji ’ in Xorth 

\KHARi. — An Tndi.an £rv??um‘'mm. especially ; corresponding to Pant in the Deccan and 

Cl \iestling. A Hindu religious establishment. , used by Anulo-lndians of a clerk or 


.Azax. — S ummons to prayer (Muslim). 

Baba — Lit. “ Father.” mode of address to 
father, religious men. ascetics, etc. The descen- 
<lants of Nanak, founder of Sikhi>m are addressed 
I a> Baba. 


Prpimontlv j accountant, u.se in this sense is resented by 

'■ ‘ '* * * ■ : Indians, Strictly a 5 th or still younger son 

jifiHOL. — A !Mahomedan circle, often a sort ' of a Baja but often used of any son ymineer 
f ,1+liIetic club formed for purposes of self- than the heir. 


c . lice. 

• T T.T \H — Of exalted rank. 

— God (.Muslim), also Khoda 
-IL.AHHU Akbae. — G od is Groat. 

1 1 M vp.T ~A (he-'t of drawers. 

— Potato. 

AM — Mango. 


Badmash. — A bad character, a ra.scal. 

Bag. — G arden. 

Bagh. — T iger or panther. 

BAH-AhrE. — Lit. “ brave ” or “ fhampkin ” 
or “hero”, a title used by both HindU'- and 
1 Mohammedans, often bestowed by Goveiinnent 
■ added to other titles: added to other title-, 
i it increases their honour. 


' iMV, Kcles of PiioxrxcuTiox. — A either short as a in all or lomr as a in arm; i as in 
111 III or CP ill deem : u as in pull or oo in pool ; e as in hen ; o as in rope. Vowel vaJuc'. are 
a^' 1 to Italian. T. th, d and dh either dental or lingual. Dental t is like t in From li. Idniiiial 
t 1- .ik«= t ill tor. Dental d is like d in French. Linsrual is similar to d in German (.ir d in dawn. 
S 1' dental, as s in summer : sh is either lingual or palatal, both bavin" the i)roiinni iati< m 
oi -ii in shell. Addition of h to k. ch, etc., indicates an aspirated pronunciation A niiinbcr 
of •'(■iietre alphabets, indicating line distinctions of sound among themselves cannot be repre- 
sented by the Homan script. 



2 An 1 ndian 

]‘>A 1 IANA — T’tttfli* !’. ' 

I5\m'-T — lIiMVOli ^ 

fUr.ii — \ l>uit[n- -cmii-tU"-'. 

\ Hiiitlii ij'liuiou'' iiHMuliiMiit. 

l^ATKv (ii: iU.iin riu* luiliU'-h millet. :i 

< ommoii looii-L.'! un rrxNi^T'H M TVi'H<*ii»>rAf : 

■'N II < aiiii'U. M.ult.is 

HaKH'-HI — A 411 miiiui leM'iiiit* 

ntJK Cl 

JiAKHMJI'H -Cljcji-llieii (>>} r)iiji-m»l> Tl{» 
1U\1> I'.FNii — A .l.iin oi «*mli.nikmeiit. 
r*ANl' \K — M<mkev. iMll'OUr 

TUmiI Matvkam- Lit r I'lnv ti> oi .idoio 
iii\ iiiiithci l.niil (tci in 111 .u 1 l.uiMtmn i»l iiat loiial 
'•ciitiineut. milch .i" ' loim live the Kinn ' 

I 

iiAMii 1,1 'iim I 

r>U‘. AVvLIH - 1 allier. 

r>ti;i lic 

llAJii'Af 1 !ai;h - - flaiUAU. a liu-tioe, ; 

Ih N'- \n imiilUe tOl It' X.l't 

rootiiii: liiam h'"« i 

r.\ilKHA<T --Di'tlll" 

— 1,1) A hill ol i.iin (2) the rainy 

sea'on 

I’ltU'itTl- I'anv (hdi'e*'! ili'oa-JiA. wator- 
pruui. 

r>t''TI- (M \ eollci tiuii uf lint' oi a \ Ill.iL'e. a 
"Inm. 

T. \TI FitTiT — Lamp, liiilit. 

Hat i nir . — Talk 

Batta —Lit.' iliseoiiiit ‘ andliencealhiwancc*; 
hy u*ay uf eonn)(Mi''ation. 
il.ATAKH — Puck 

I'AWAiK'Hi — Cook ill Tmlla. Syn. Mi-tii. in 
Hoinhay only . — khaiia — Kitclien. 

I’.AZtR. — Maikct. a street lined with >hop’S : n 
coM-rcii iimjket. Ihimia. 

BKitAR — Forced paid or free labour. 

PciCAAr oF iJi.'f.r.'f — The feminine of"Xa\vab'\ 
Combined in Bhopal as " Aawah Begum*' in 
can' of a fcmaleruler , common title for 
Ladies. 

Betuax. — T reacherous. 

Bfu — A thorny tree bearing a much liked 
fruit like a siiiail plum, ZlzyrH^^ JrjVBA. 

r«i 'AK. Nath — 'Woman's no'c-riug. 

Befhak. — D onbtU-*:-: certain 
IlF-^HAIAf. — siiamclcsf. 

Beta. — S on. 

Bkswa. Besya — PrO'titiite. 

Bhacat or Bhakt. — A devotee. 

Bhaiuaxd. r.tUAi'tKi. Braiirt. — E olatioii or 
man of saiue caste or (.oinniuiiity. the community 
Bhaibaxdi. — X epoti'rn, 

Bhan<t. — I he dried leave* of the lienip plant 
Caxxabis sativa an intoxicant, a narcotic. 
1»HAX(.T — 's^^p^-.pf.p >;cavencrer. 

Bhao.- — B rice. 


Glossary. 

Bimi.tT BiJ u: IT \-V — India 

Buixiif- \ MM iih nt M''ii‘tai«le (Munsi’t'S 
IM’lI.IMls' \'rl\ lieli in fnoil \.illSe 

I'.nr*!, BHr.si-iliair biaii oi hu'k for 
toildei 

Bill T — -All impure spiiit 
r.H'HMAOW B»‘d 

BiOiri. — .A 4'l.i" of Ol naiiu'iital inelalwoik in 
ulmh bl.H k«*ii<‘d ]>i\st<M- i" inlaid \Mlh sihii. 
iiaiiied lioin flu* iiiwu oi Bidai. ftsdeiafiad 

Bli.UA \ nii-a'Hu‘ oi land vaniin: widel.v . 
the nun h .n-i opted biL'h.i i' one thiid ot an aric 
hlEM^T (SvN'Kmr NVun.w )lea%t'n 

IhlU'H'll.- ( onmiouiv pionoiiin-i'd " Ihii'liti ' 
W.itei-< .III lei (hr ■■ he.iieiilj ' or " man or 
I he,i\<-ii 

iHLFcr. -- Liifnelv. Mhohv 
IUM\ lii'UiaiK'e 
Bi>fAU--snk. — 1 — .'iiknesw 
l5|sUJl,/-Uf - III till' name ot i.'od. 

BrpPHt — Old man — i — Old Moinen. 

Ill Kn\u -l iArr 
Bin — B.nl. woise 

l>i i:i. — B.i'tion m paiapi’t oi liattlcineut 
< n ChAA' — Tea 

i'HA}H K — Ulitp. 

t HAm iiu — .A plalfoim of nnid or jila^tcr- 
ed liink. used foj sotial uatiiciiim.s. Noithein 
India 

cn\j)\i; (Oliaddai) — -.A Aioit worn as a 
shau! by men and sometime* by women, 
hed>heet. 

CHAiTVA — .A. Buddhist chapel. 

Cham \n — ('ohhlor. Shoe-maker. A caste 
whose ti.nle 5 * To do hide-work 

Chamra — Leather, hide. 

Champa — A tree with fragrant Idos'Oms 
JIlOHF.LIA ('H-AMPACA. 

( HAXA. — Cram. 

Chaxd — Moon, 

CHAXt‘1 — (Bion. with dental d) Silver; 
t handi (with linsual d and short a) — Goddess 
1 >111 <1.1 — m.iri — ta i get. 

f'HAXDXl. — An awning, moonbeams 
CH.AXbXl R.AT. — A moonlight night. 

Chaol — R ice. 

Chapati — A thin flat cake of unleavened 
bread. 

CHAPRASi, — An orderly or hearer. Northern 
India ; Syn. pattawula. Bombay ; peon. Madias. 

Charas. — T he resin of the hemp plant, is 
smoked, intoxieant, CAXXAIHS '=ativa. 

Charkha. — A spinning wheel. 

CHAiiPAi (Wiarpoy).- — A bedsfc.id with tape 
stretched across tlie iraine for a inattre>s. 
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An Indian Glossary. 


1 jUi'l’HUi:! — I’mlei Muslim rule, a iH'itnlitjtrN | 

title o! lioiiour: at pu-MMit the tiMiii apitiK*.! ( 
to the he.HlTn.ni of a trade iiuild 

(.'It AIK (1 Ho\\K)--\ 1'la«e Mheie I«*in load- 
meet, maiker. -qii.HO .omt^.^ld 

( n\rKil'\i> -I'lH* villai-'e iiolneinan 

(■h>h\, < HITA — L'-np.ird. funeial |Aie j 

ClJJLA- \ J'Upll I 

( HUto.M \ M.lh'tioii o{ tliatehed huts oi | 
ii,ina< k", )iei)i'( a I aiit'iiiiiKait j 

CHHATI, CinUTUI - --^11 tllnhielia. ! 

( lllltlY t - - Ihi li — Khana— /(»uloai(Jil i^anh-n. | 
ClilTTHl Kim I’ —Letter ■ 

{ Hoi;. ( HorSA - 'I'tllet , 

( Iirei.i --La. khitinti 1 

( 'HI K — J'L'hik'- -h"it-i iiiiiini: 

( in MM t - l\i" j 

( "• (1M>M.\ X\1 ION VI ) ( fie "t 

Jiolin- al a-H. Mtmn j 

, HOLY i'oltel l.il'ouiei 
I HC-Vt. ( (fl’.NAM - Lime 
Cm I> - 'silelK l‘ ' - Ihl" I’.e -ihMil 
CKOKP k.tioi 'I'ell nullum 

Jinn -Lmope.in f'ie.id ; 

Dvnv ■ ( .1 unlfatliej (]iatenial). efdei 'o ,,tliet 
veiieicihle ]iei*>oii Loiiihav -laie.:- iaMiln.Mii lai— ( 

DVITVK- (dine j 

DAPTt^hd — Jh‘< nj(|.K.eeiie!, hook-hindei . .i 
mail M'lio Inok-i to the ^tatn>lIely oi the oftre ^ 

J)AH (.'U LAo — A laivre kiiiie 

lUK — I’o't t)"-tal -ei \ i< e ; —Char -I’ O . . 
— Liiii^’-dou -- he-tniL: Jj<iii>ev all o\ei the Jaiid ! 

IivKAlTt, l)t< OITA' — Kohheiy hy five 01 more 
por'‘0ti'-. , 

Pakhl — Pri-M->'5ion knowledge. 

LAKC, — Jiohhei. 

D.iL — iVioii with dental d and -Jio/t a) 

I omp.uiv. any di-eijiliiied I’o.lv, e ■/ AkaJi D.d 
^eva l)aL ; 

J)AL — A 'leiieiK term aiijilied to lail-e- 
DALAL — Broker. 

La.njia. Jmthi— >tan. -tout -in k. 

La^toa. — R iot. ili-tuihaiKo. 

Dakimk — ( 1) A eerejiioiiiai < oiirt j'ic-i<le«l 
ovtT by a ( hief. Vicerov (lovenior et« ; a 
iourt. a hall of ainlieii.e the <»OYerniHeiif of an 
Indian State 

r>Ait<TAH — A tonih of .1 Mu-liui «.nnt. 

Lai’J iHiniiK* — \ in-j or . arjad. ii-iiallv (U ' 
cotton, hilt -oineimies oi avool 

BtlJKHU.v*'? — A I'rtition <ti api'heation 

Bakoov. — T itle of minor otfn.-mK m variou- 
.iepartnient'r, e-pccially -ufi.iniiuato J'olu-e 
Urticera 


Daiimia.n - Sjelit. to umt a >iuht of the miaiie 
AI-o »-e«J in f.i-e oi ifie.tt oj J)ol\ jm-onaee- 

IKRWW — \ door-keeper 
DAliW K/.A - V dooi . a e.ite 
lusTiiU ii -- ''i-MJ itme 
JIASH i; — « ll'tolii. u-am 

iMsTfiu - Cn-tniiiai\ iiei qin-ite. . ommi-'i'-'ii 
)>An l IMU \I -Medj. Jl)' 

1 1 A l - lll\ it a! ion 

IMVL.VI — Wejllli. Ill lie- 

I»I1M -J>ne})mi: lent 

htsii.- ( ountiy. teiiiitiiy. leonm 

IH I - I’atl lot 

Jih'Mif.— Indit-'enou- Jh.le-hi touirn 

I M VJI-M \ IK \ Nei V .lilt ( I 'em I nJ 1 ! le i oil I it I \ . 
\ olinitet'i 111 f fie ( tv d Ju-oif.-, In ii< r m<o enn nt 

hi o hMH h! \ V \ d. 11 V 
IM VAl'A'^J - --\ viil .jidealed (o (...d 
h<'«afi \ \ \/i> i Of ofhei { n-f ^Imf-fe| lo an 
Indian ( liiil .Vi-o ii-ed ot a ‘ "ini' il "i ■'tali 
hit vl:\M fifiajina K. liL'iou 
hllAl:M-VJ.A - J lee le-tniL'-J'l.o • - 
hiifNKIi- N niie in Noitleiii India toi rlie 
)e\«l U-e.J in Ml'lli.' Watej . -\il J'liotl.ih 

hnoni.-- A u.i-luijiian 

hHoii- .\ ihdli Worn b\ imn rotiini the 
wai-t and l.etwi'en the leL'- iioiiud tin- !e_'- in 
Madi.i'I np to tfie .niklf- 
hJL - Htalt 

hiN - Iteliirion < Mii'hnn 

hlWALI — Lamp le-tiv.il or lljii'lu- on Kah 
iMija. 

hltvvs' — IMlooU- -ITtilia of the 
hlWVNt — t l\li 

TlOvri^ — The tia.t hi-twrrll Two n\eT- t—pe- 
. lally tli.it f'l tw« eii tin luUiJe- and the Junui.i 
IHUAK — Hell. 
l>o>T — Trieiid 
I»riAKTH. — Tree. 

JH't — Ble— mj . j'l.pxei, 

lit ll«.\ — <;».d*ie— Cif eiic-l'jv and proTe. tiou 
LL.vtUI. iJaveJa. Ihnln. — ( aidainon]. 

Lai — Liuit 

>'Apjr., — A .Mn-ljin ine,ii. 

I \l'v\ — .1n>li< i.d di.iM or wiitt.n oi'ininn 
oi a do< tor <fi .’'lu-hm law. 

I'h'.Tl'VRl -Reiat iitj To a I I iMiiii.il . r-nrT 
LITTON' GaKI — A I'h.elon 
Fi'l — riowei 

(Lii'.vii — Mutiny r. v-jurjon 
GadIiI — A cu-liion a tiiiom' 
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(iAEKWAR {sometimes (JrirnwAF). — Surname 
or title of -Maharaja of Baroda. Once a ca''fe 
name meant, “ Cowherd,” f.e.. the protect-or of 
flu’ >.'!( red animal , )>ut later on, in <‘omnion with 
“ Ifolkar ” ami “ Sindhia,” or Seindia it came 
to I'o a d\na-'t»e a]>pellation and «-onse‘/uently 
reirarded as a title. Thus, a Piinee becomes 
"Oaekwar” on sneceedinit to the estate of 
Barod.i, ” Hoikar.” to that of Indore ami 
•* Sindhia,” to that of Gwalior, 
tku — Cow. 

(U1.AT — Wronir. error. 

(JVLi— short ‘a’ — Lane; long ‘a’ — -Ahu&e. 
<; \Li('HA —Carpet. 

GtNKSH. — Eiephant'faeed Gotl of success. 
(CtN'.TA — The unfertilised flowcis of the lul- 
tivated jemale hemp plant, CANN.tws .s.tTjVA, 
used for smoking. 

Gari, Gharrie. — A carriage, cart. 

G ARM.— Hot. 

GARin. — Poor. 

G.iwah.— W itness. 

<^A^^.MYA. — Singer. 

Ga/a. — H ero : one who fights against inlideB 

(iHAT. Gluuit — (It A lamliiig-p*i*ce ona jjvei. 
(2) the iiatliing steps on the hank of a tank . 
l-B a pass up a mountain; (4) iu KmofKMn 
tisige, a inountam range. In tlve last sense 
Cspeciahy applied to the Kastern and WeMeni 
{•’hats. 

Gut’ng^t —Veil, searf or skirt of siiri covering 
partly or wholly the face. 

Gnl'Ns. Iljshwnt. — Bnhe. 

Ghi, {'ihee — Clarified butter, used for lord 

{{QI’AM, (todown. — X store room or varc* 
hou-e. An Anglo-Indian word derived fiom tlie 
Malay ” gadaiig.” 

Goi.i,- — Cartridge. 
tioRA. — Tommy. 

— A'ame in Southern India for ‘ panla 
women ' ; ht, ” Gosha ” means corner or 
.scriijwion One udio sits in ” is the meaning of 

the word ” A'a^liiii” which is usually added to 
(h^sha ” and ** Parda ”, Go'^lianashin or rar<}a' 
na>'hin means a woman not open to the right of 
strangers, 

Gosht. — M eat, flesh. 

grantha-Saheb, — T he Sikh’s Bible or Book 
of Prophets. 

Gi l, Piu l. — F lower, 

‘U'P.ou Grp Siirp. (PKoy. Gap Shap.)— T ittle 
tattle. 

<G k. Goor. — Crude sugar, mola'^ses; syn, , 
jaggery, Southern India ; tanyet, Burma. 
{U'RnwARA. — A Sikh place of worship. 

OvT.v. — (1) A Hindu religious preceptor; (2) 
a s< hoolraaster. 

HA(y), Hu{n). — Yes. 


Hadis — Traditional sayings cd Muhammad. 

Hafiz.- — (G uardian ; one "ho has Quian by 
heart. 

HAI.— Is. 

Haj.— P ilgiimage t<* Mecca . 

Haji, — A Malioinedan "lio li.i'' performed 
the haj. (He is entitled to d>c hl^ beaul led ) 

HAJJAM. — A barber. 

Hakim (short a. long i). — PrattiUoner of 
Muslim system of medic ine. 

Hakim (with long a, short i). — (io\enior, rulei, 
judge. 

Hal, HAt.\T.— Condition, state. 

HiLAl. — Lawful (fiom Islamic point of \iew) 
I'sed of meat oi animal ceremonioiNly slaughter- 
ed with a fyiwiiig motion ot the knife, ef. 
” Jiuitka ”, 

HaLAEKHok — A sweeper or sciivenger ; lit. 
one to whom eM'r> thing is lawful food 

Ham. — W c. 

I Hamkj>ha.— A lwa> s, continually, 

Hani man — Moiikes -god who pj(>\ed to be the 
keenest dexotcc oi Ivam. tlie inramation oi 
Vishnu Hence image »)f servke to (;od. 

Hapta —Week. 

IfAV. — Bight, just, tine 

11 ARAM. — Piohibited . — jad. — Ba.staid 

Hakkk — Baeh and all. 

Harman. — C ntouchables. The tcim liter- 
ally means ” the people of {(od Aceordiug to 
Mr. tiandhi the term wa'< suggested by ceitain 
of the el,j.s.«i tlminselve.N who dislike^! theappella* 
tion of ” nntouehahle The term was copied 
from the example of a poet of thijrat. 

Hat. — ( long a) Periodical maiket, fair. 

Hat Jao. — {^ hoit a) Begone ! 

Hath. — H and. 

Hawa. — M’ iud. 

H IMM AT. — ( ’oui a ge. 

Himiea (Hi.TRAH’i. — The eia dating from the 
lligiit of Mahomed toMecea, June 20th. 622 A.D. 

Holkak. — S ee “ Gaekwar.” 

Hoonlu, Hundi. — A draft, a hill of exchange. 

Hosh, — S ense, understanding. 

HrKM. — .\n ordei. 

Hookah. — T he liuiiau tobacco pipe. 

Hni, HCRI. — X virgin of jiaiadHe (Muslim). 

Hrzrn, ,Taxab — terms of respectful 
address. 

Id. — M uslim ceremony of the PaS‘-over, 

Ii>rrAH — All enclosed place outside a town 
where Mahomedan services are held on festivals 

of Id., etc. 

IDH.AR — Here, on this side, 

ILAJ — Medicine, remedy. 

JHANDA. — Flag. 
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lyearninc, science, knowledye. 

IkAQA. — JuriMlictioii. 

I\f^3f -Tfi#- lc,-Hicr in pniver — ]»ara. — 

Where Taziya i"; llep()'^ltc^l, (S. V. Tnzlja.) 

Faith, rclii-don, consicienfhmsness. 

IMAKAT, Kotlii. — An edifice. Iniilding. 

IMTIHAN — Examination, trial. 
rsAM.— Fenard, pift, prc>riit. 

IX-SHA-AI.LAHl -T\ALA (iNfcli A-’IAALA) — D. V. 
\\\ the yTiU'c of (.'od ! 

JNDAKA. — A "cll 
IN.TII. — The New Tosiaincnt. 
lNyir\n.- -RcAoIiition - - Zindahad.- - i.oiiir li\e 
;i \c)liition 

ixsAF — Jii^ici'. deid-ion. 

INTIQAI — j>eatl). 

iMi/-AM - \ii:inu'-mcnl. mana'icmud 

lyTizui — 1 AIM'* tat ion. waitin'./ iol 

rt'HTiHAfi.— Adu'iti-enii'm, pna-Iam.itnm 

]sM - -Nanic 

lsTir\ - IlO'^iunation. 

JsTJ-M.a - Fse. ( u^toin 

I/./. \T. — TlonoUl 1 C'-pcct. pi »*'•! I'J* 

•Taih*. — ^ la'/ic , em iiantnn'nt . jnL'::lmL' 
-lAPrGinii - Mn-enni 

.TAniR — Eand i:nen hv ( lovcrnment .a rcwaid 
dar.— liolder oi j.iinr. 

.Tahaknam —Hell 
Jahaz— A 

JaI — Vj/'tol V to . . 

.TAhnr Trr.ANf. — t^iiok liaste 
.tA5l O am. Yania ).- -< iod of d'Mth 
.Uv {MiidJjj oi JJahirlj).— ( hit'f. Th'* < hiH' 
S.iwana-jar > title. 

J\ 3 r\hAn — The Indian officer in the 

: niy or puln’e. 

.1 XX — Life , ‘•wect-lKMit 

Jan.ab. — V our Majestv or Excellency. 

.Ianalv. Khirki. — Wiinlow. 

,1 \NAM — Hlltll 
.Taxn'a — To knrjw. 

Jap.'' F-ihi --Witc. 

Tat — fa Me 

Jauharat. — J ewellery. 

Jatha. — A coni]>any, part>, a=so«iati<in 

•Thatka — “ Stroke ’■ u-^ed of meat of anini.tl 
it= head cut off w nil .1 stroke or •^tramht siidcleii 
jcik as opposed to •* Halal ” S V. 

Jhil. — A natural lake or swAimp. AI-*o 
artificial lakes. 

Jl — VC'S. Sir. Madam, life. '•otil. nuiid ; .added ' 
to names it serves for Mr . AIr« . Babu E«q. i 


‘ Jihah A relitrious war; especially waited 

, I'j' ifii.sJinis. 

' .IiKOA — A fonncil of tnb.il eldeis (Xoith- 

M'est tn»nfi«*r) 

Joni (Vooi) — A Hindu ascetic. 

Josjn. Jvo'ji‘'in. .insi.— Astrologer 
jnw\i;— Tfie Iat_'e Tfiillct. .1 ACiv common 
lo«Kl->/r.ini. AM‘Koi'(i<.oN soKMiii M. or Si)in«- 
ui'M Vf'R/.ARK ; .syi), cholaiii ami jola, in .South- 

eiii imti.i 

.r« V — (hiniidinir. 

.Ii .MA A11SJ1II.--A inos'iue. where lar^e 
nuniheis tr.ithcr on T'riday i.funia) for p»rayer. 
JiRMANA — Fitu* foifeil. iienalty. 
j Jl TV.- Shoe. .s!i]>i'ei 

K'vbvh.- — Iioa»t. roasted meat. 

K\«'h<’hv. KAcuonr. Kaohomi - T'nripe.mud- 
'lll\, interior. 

l\AU]\Hi:i \i! ottio'* or ottlie Ituildmu' 

« ouit 

K.wii: Jnlidf). non .Mudiins. 

K VI. ^ ♦•Meid-n . to-nionow 
Iv VIA- Vl'oA, Kai.i -The Jion .r/e. a hud 
(-lioit a). 

K vi.i --tiodde-K- of eneruA .nid Consort of 
>hi\,», hluck ink Hone a» 

K xi.iMA. K VI. 'lA -- ihe Mahoim-'lan ( onf^'sMon 
«'t i.'ifli. 

K VM — Wmk t mk emi'loyiuent 

K vMAi.hAXj' I uimneihuml. Nai.i— A wai&t 
h.iiMl 'iiin.rd»-it. 

K AMIN V — l.'iw . mean 
Kvmi;\h --lh<om 
Kapna — To do 

Kankvr -Nodnhi liii!' -T< 'ne. n-t il fm inetal- 
IniL' jo.»d«' iri.iM'i Jirne-tone. 

K vi'V' ntt<»n 

K VUM KM'.MV --\iT t'11-.nirvs. fate the 
4 ioctiiae that tiie comiition om-.\.!Menee reds on 
the aiiil omI .n-ticn- in pa^t amt pre'.ent 

• •xiMi m C". 

K VK foil" i.uLt -\(.oiiid'_'e 
Iv V - The ji\.- • K.i>' " I ojnpuJ'Ory to 

tin- Mkli .lie !<> '. tin nil' ut ban . Kurhh. the 
•'iii'Lt driwet'. the iron haiiiile . Knpan. 

The M**el knu*' .iml Him •](>'< . tlie eoinh 
K.v- VI - iiijT« in r. 

K v/i — CoiriM'tlv (^nz! Kuiinerly a judee 
.oJmmi-terin'.' .Mahomod.m htw I icier British 
lule. the kazi reiriMers inarriacp^ i»eTween 
Alalnmiedan- and perfunn- otlier lumtjons. but 
ha" no powers cmiferred h\ law. 

Kl LA - -Piantatfi 
K n; vv V ih lit hue 
Kftab — V.«»ok 
Khvhvk. — A> w> 

Kharari'AK — Beware 
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Khaih. Kh.l'id.ir — Hand-loojn i-Ioth from 
liand-''j'U!i N .iru 

Khana. — F ood, meal 

Kha.mum — \ii<-(‘-Tral. of hirtli 

Kha»I — < oiiudi. 

Kh u;oh - K\iieiivCN 
Khai;ii' — Pun 

Khu>^'»I. \ii lM<lian fiicMiiaii ^.nlor. aitil- 
lerMiiaii. oi lont-pitidiei. ii-ie.j-'i' 

-Lit jiun' MH'U'fv »)f the fuiie' 
foumh'd hv < dll II < iiid Sniixli i" iinu c>jni\.»lent 
to the Sikh fomui'inity 
Khan — A P.ith.ui title 

Khanh. KhaNi‘ 1 — t'amiv. a \seii:ht e-pn iaU\ 
iHod l<ii loftoii ii,ile'< m }h)mh.n. eHinva!<*nt t*) 
1!0 maund" 

KHANSVma - \ t'lillei a cook. 

Khakvi! Lad, e\il. ini'-eralde 
Kh \n<.osH -Haio 

KHAiur\ -ladtei'- hetweoji an rudiaii Pnneo 
and the tioveninid.eneral 

Kha*^ — i’livato in’i'onal spi'eial. t'Ovein- 
inent-owned 

Kh Vs-Kn Ku—KU' — with vrontod 

root's. ii!>ed loi maKius: w reeii'' wdm h aie ]*laee»J 
in ihioiw.ivs aii'I kept wet to <'{>o| a Imhim* l»y 
e\aiioiati()ii. A.vi'iud’in.oN .viii:o>t> 

KHA-^AAr — Hiishand. 

Khatm — Kn.l. 

Khedpa, Kiikha-— \ "toekajlc into wllleh 
wild el(*])h. lilt's .ue dii\eu. aUo applied to the 
operation's Ini oatclimi:. 

Khkl — sport, i>la\. eiitiTtainment. 

Khet. — F ield. eorn-H<-ld. 

Kheti. — C ultiMifion 

IvHICHAlu. Kejicree — X <-ooke<l didi of nii.xed 
rice. puFO's aiitl othei iimrediont'.. and by Ainzlo- 
IndiaiH fspeeially u-sed of rice with fish 

Khipmah.ar — SiTAant. hiitlei. 

Khilaf — Flas-ehood. contradictory. 

Khilaf AT — Koyalty. heiim >ueccssor to 
Alohaininad. 

Khilat —A rohe of lionour 
Khitab. — T itle. 

Khirkt. Tanala — AViiulow, 

KHi'BsrKAT. — Beautiful. 

KHri». — Self oAvn iierMuial. 

Khpca. — G od (Muslim) : — e taala — the Most 
Hiuh tiod . — Hafiz — t^oodhye 

Khtdawan'Il — S ir. Alaster (form of addresss) 
Khun* — i^Iood (roll'p murder), 

Khttba — A -ermon delivcreii after divine 
.sierviee eveiv Friday, in which the preacher 
hle-.'^es Muhainimul, lii« succe-^-iors AIn*s!ims in 
general and the reignmg sovereign in particular. 


Kin-oor, kamkhwali — Silk textiles brocaded 
with uold or ^lU cr 

Kirpax — A Sikh reliuinns emMem, a sword, 
Kisa.n. H\or — \cricultiir)-'t 
Kifayat — Kcoiiomv. 

Kismat (eoiu'cth Qisinat) — Fate, fortune 
KISSA (coirectly Qi'ssa > — story. 20»Mp. 

KojiAi.i Also •• Kudali ” — Tlie implement like 
a hoe oi mattock in eoinmon Use for digcinc ; 
syn mamnti. Southern India. 

Kofta — Pounded meat, a dish 
Koi HAI ’—Is anyhodv there ’ 

Kox HAI ? Who IS there ? 

Kos — A variable nie.isure of distance usually 
estimated at about two uiiIp.s. The distance 
between the kos-minars or milestones on the 
Minrhal Inipeiial loads a\eraees a little over 
'2 nide.s. 4 finloui:'' y.irds. 

Kot — \ fort rampart 
Kothi - A Iiou-'e. 

Kotwal - The head of flie polne in a town. 
Kotwali — The ehiet itolh’e station. 

Ki:isHN\ Ki'lin - God Vidinn 

KrcHV JLixbi. — A hairier or gateway erected 
.htoxs a lane 

Ki FH — Infidelity, unbelief in the Quran and 
tlie Ihophef 

Ki-l— in total 

Kfmail b’ajkumar —Son of a Raja 

Ki .MHHAMFLA — The greatest religious Cather- 
ine on the oeea'ion of anspieious bath. .'>0 called 
l«‘<anse when it i«. held every Igthyear. Jupiter 
and Sim ate in the sign Kumbhas (Aquarius). 
Kr'lHAR — A I'Otter 

Kt'NvvAR OR Kumak — T he son of a Raja. 
KfRSi — CJiair 
Ki'RTA —Coat. 

Kftta — Dog. 

Kva, Ke-a. — What ? 

Kva Maxota * — What do you want ? 

KrsHTi — Wrestling 

Kvauxi; — A Buddhid monastery, which 
always contains a school. Burma. 

Lachar. — I felpless 
Lafz — Word. 

Lakh. iac. — A hundred thou-^and. 

LAKSH3II. — iToddess of wealth and grace. 
Lambar — X iimher — dar — A minor village 
official 

Lao —Get. Iiring. 

L.aRai —Battle, war. 

Lakka. — B oy: Larki — Oiil 
Lascar. <*orre<'t la-^hkar. — (1) an army. (2) in 
English usage an Indian sailor. 

Lash, ilurda. — Dead body. 
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Kat — A nionunn'nt;il jiillar ’■ J-.Jt " , 

tans corruption of ■' Lord ” cv.. “ Baia 1^‘it ” 
— Viierov. “ Jan<ii Lat ” — ( 'onniuindcr-iiiA liicf 
‘■(liliota Lat ” — <Jo\enior. 

LINC.AM — The pliallic emhleni. woi^^hipped 
ii'^an enihlein of Sima 

LITCHI — A lUscitillN flUlt. (LlTCHI (’HIXKNSIsL 
LuNOVi —A \s.nsti lotij. Burin.i 
Lota —A small watei-pot. 

LlNOl. looiitii- \ rlotli (colouied dliotO 
sinipb wound round the wai-t down to the ankle 
_Ma —Mother 
Machchhak — Mo'iyuito. 

Machuli Machchhi- Fisli 

3fADKAJjA —A school for the iiiahei instriution 
(1 Mahoinedans 

Mahajax — M oney-Ieiidei. ineuhant, sty, kKt. 
Mahal — ( 1) Plar-e. house, seraudio, (2) estate 
tur which a separate atfreenient is taken loi the: 
payment of land xevenue. 

Mahal —A palace. 

JLahalla —A quarter or part. 

Mahant— T he head of a Hindu conventual 
t -tablishment. 


Mamlvtjjak (Maiathi. “ Mandedar ”). — The 
officer in (haree of a taluka. Bomhay. whose 
duties .‘lie Loth executiA e and niajiisteiial svn, 
t.ih<isihi.u. 

Maxi'AI*. or inandaiiain — A jiorch or pil- 
laie<i hall, espci ially (d' a temple. 

MAnji b — \i»pi‘oved. as»'rtcd. 

Mantai S.n led woids to |»roj>iti.ite 
Hod.s : deirenciated to im antatioii. sja-ll. thaiin. 
philtei 

Makxa.- To die 

MAnwtni — Men of Maiwai. Hajputuna. 
«*oiniaoni,\ <*!nj»|o>i‘d as Indian import hrokeis, 

lifASHi'Q —Beloved 

M^s.imi a inos(jue. .liiiiia Masjid. the 
T>rin«']pal mosque in a town, whtie woishippers 
eolhat .spei iail\ t.r Fridays .laiiia Masjid — the 
l.»rs-0‘ M«is4|Ut‘ 

-M^snaii — Seat of statt' or thume : syn gaddi. 

Maih. — A Hindu conventual est.iliHshiuent, 

Mailaxa— A man of eiuidithm (Mushm). 

Mailvi — A leanieil person (.Muslim), 

.Mai’NJi. \er. ^faii weiudit varvlns in 
dilfereiit loialities. 'l'|ie JieiiLMl oi hallway 
inaund )< ^ 7 Ihs Standard sii.JS lbs. 


M.ahar — A marriage portion or gilt settled 
'jion the wife before the fuin tioning of marriace 

Maharaja — T he lieieditary oi personal title 
I Chiefs and hitr landlords, commonlv amomr the 
ifindus laDwer in rank is the title of Kaj-i 
, piivalent Maharana. Its lemiiiiueis Maharaxi 
. rAHA = great, Raja.-— K ina ; Rani —Queen).' 

Mahar.aj Kt'Mar —Son of a Maharaja. 

Mahatma — (lit ) A sreat soul : applied to 
. en who have tr.inscended the limitations of 
fleHi and the world. 


Mat — iXdit. 

Malt —D eath. 

Mav.a- Saiisknt term loi ‘ i osmic illusion ” 
attachment. 

Maxm r. Mazur - A l.iLuuier 
Mchax.at — Lalx.ui 

MfHFRIiANl — Kindiii-'-s uMa( luil'iiO's 

Mela.— A fair. 

Mez.— T able 


.AfAHAMAHOPAriHVAVA —A Hindu title de- 
auting great leanng m Sanskritic lore 

Mahavir — See Hanunian Lit. great hero 
Mahadev.— S ee Sliiva. Lit. great cod. 


^^AH^A. A tree. B.assia latifolia. itro<lucinn 
'wers Used (when dried) as food or for distilhim 
i.jUor. and seeds furnish oil, ° 


Mihma.x. — ( iuest 


Mian, Mivan. Myan — Master Sir (form of 
Atidrcs-s. also iise«i with names) 

Minak — A pillar or t<nver. 


Mistri — ( 1) a foreman. ( 2 ) a cook 


MoTLvr OR Maelvi— A 
or Muslim Teacher. 


learned Mus,ilinan 


.\[AHrRAT— The propitious moment fixed l.v 
,'trologers for an important undertakings. 


The w ord 
Muhurta ” : 
rihurat ■' 


in S.inskrit and Afaratlii i. 
in Gujarati '■ Murrat '' or 


Ml AZ 7 IX — Pel •‘On emjiloved 
Maliomedau call to pravtr 


to sound the 


MrFTASSiAL. 
or Pro\ iuce 
quarters (Sadr 


mofussil.— Inti rior of 
as di^tiuguislu-d fioiu 


a District 
the head- 


'•UiDAX— An open space of level 
Esplanade at Calcutta. 

:.[AI(X) —I. 


ground , . 


Mi'kt — Fiee 


’ 3frjAwrR. — I'listodian of 

■ place, esj»ec ially s.tint'-. tomb. 


Miisalman 


sn cred 


—An a^emlily. a collection 
-'■tAKKHI —Fly. 

'fiKTAB— An elementary .Muslim ‘diool, 
— A cardener. 

Malik. — M aster, proprietor. 


... ..... . . ... . iruuer 

... •'."r — ■ luiiitloved bv a men hiTjf 

to supiermtend laiuiiHL' or shipment of trocKi- 

Mikhtak (..iiiiiiitly iiiiikhtiarl— (1) a lecal 
'’n;. l.i-tTh-t or "uO 

oriiiimeArinmuiICourt. : (Ai.iiit ).er.nii lioldin • 
uauia. — Power oi attorney. 
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Mi'Kti. ‘ relensc — Tho doatl!. tho last ami 
the final renbsorption of the iinli\idual soul into 
the world soul without hiitlu ikissim; into 
heaven lor ovei; syn. moksiia. 


rvG, Pagki, — A tiiihan. a head-(lre''S. 
PahaR — V mountain. 

Pair. — A foot sold ier. 


MrjRA. — A danre. 

MrLAQl'AT, — Interview, seeimx. 

Mullah. — D octor. loarne<l. 

MrxsHl. — A teacher of Hindustani or any 
Perso-Arnhian lanimaue .'secretary or wiitei. 

Muksif — .T udizo of the lowest Court with 
Ci^il jurisdiction. 

Murli (Devahasi). — A cirl dedicated to a 
God, fiutc, }dpe. 

XAKKAnKHAXA. X UIHATKIIAXA. — A place 

where pipes, etc . me played. 

Xa. Xahi.— X o. 

X U'H — Daiu'C. 

Xafa ■ — Profit 
Xam. — X ame. 

Xamak. — S alt : — liarnm — treacherous 
Xamaste. Xaji (J5enj:.tl) —I salute you. 

Xamaz.— P rayei 
Xamuxa. — S ainjile 
Xakga. — N aked. 

XaO. — B oat. 

Xaqsh.A. — M ap, drauinsz. de^nzu. 

N.At\‘AB. — A title home by MU'.ilinaiiv. 
corresponding to that of Jtajji or JInharaja 
among Hindus. 

Xawabzada. — S on of a Xawah. 

XaZar. nazarana — Skdit ; presents .in<l ofieis 
made on the occaMon oi the sidit ot the land- 
lord or any supeiior, 

Xagli, — See PaixI. 

Xewar — B road wehhine woven across; he«l 
steads inste.r.i ol iron s-lah^^. 

Xgapi. — D rieii fish or salted fish paste largely 
made as a pickle or cance and consumed in 
Burma. 

Xlj) — Sleep. 

X'lKAL Jao. — < iet out. 

Xilam. — S ale. 

XiM, neem — A tree. Mflia Azapiraohta. — 
Prefix, indicating hair, e g. Xirn-li.ikim. <piack 
Nirvana. — B uddhist rele.we or ^silvation 
XlKAH. — A kind of Mu-liiu maiiiage. 

Xishan — E ii-iiun. Flair. >i!:n 

Nizam. — T he title of tlie luler of Hyderabad. 


PuiLMAN. — Mre>>tler. 

Paisa. Pick — A coj)per com worth one 
f.irthinu : aDo iKcd a generic term for money. 
—Wallah — Moneyed. 

PAKKi. Prrr\. — Ripe, mature, complete, 
boiled, <lies.scd. cooki'd. made of brick, ciiniiing, 
knowing, strong. adej)t. 

Palki. — X p.il!inqniu or litter. 

Pan. — ^T he betel vine. Pipe Betel. 

PtNCH.mv — Low caste. Southern India. 

X'anchcvat — ( 1) A committee for manage- 
ment Ol the .ni.iiis of a caste or village; (2) arhi- 
tiators, Theoietically the panchayat has five 
(p.in( h) meinher.s. 

I’ANbA. — A Hiiuiii jiriest, especially at holy 
pl.uev 

PiMdr — A lijndii title, applied to a person 
versed in the Hindu scriptures. Also com- 
nionh uscil by lhahm.ins. 

PAN!. .lAL. — Water. 

PANsuTAiii. — Distlihutiou of Pan and Supari 
(-/ r ) as a form of ceremonial ho.spitality. 

P.trniA. Papita. ]\tinvA. — Fiuit-tree or its 
fiiiit P.iwpau*. Varicn Papniya. 

Pak\h. — A festival, lioliday, sjktc; 1 day, feast. 

PAiua. puidah — (]) A veil or curtain; (2) 
the juactue of keeping women beeluded , syn. 
gosha, 

Pakj*anasiiin —W omen who observe purdah. 

PiRi)i:?r — Foieign 

Pauontha. — I' lileavened thin bread fried in 
dice (like pie ciust). 

JM^fiN.v. — Pel spiration. 

Pashm, — W ool. 

Pashto. Pashtu. — L anguage of the X. W. F. 
tiihes ami Patlmns 

Patwari — A village accountant, a land 
steward : syu. karunm. Madras . kulkarni, 
Bomhav J)eeoan; talati. Gujarat. '•haiihJiog, 
Mvsore. Kauaia and Coorg ; mandal, Assam ; 
t ii*edar. Siiui. 

PEON. Chaprasi. — B earer, orderly. 

Pee. — T ree. 

Peshah. — X' rine : — Khana — I'rinal, 

Peshkar — O ne who himgs forward, submits 
p.tpeis. etc . clerk. 

X’eshkash. — A tribute or offering to a superior. 


XUKSAN — Loss. 

X'ULLAH. Xala — A narrow w.itercourse. 
drain. 

Paddy (I)han). — Fnhusked lice. 


I I’ET. — P.olly. stomach 

I PILAO (pulao) — A dish of rice and other in- 
I giedieut«, and by Anglo-Indians siiecifically 
. Used of chicken or meat with rice and spices. 


P-\GAL. — Mad. 

PAEJ.AMA. PAJA5IA. PAVJAMA.- 
or loose trousers. 


j 1‘iCoTTAH — A lever for raLing water in a 
-Long drawers i bucket tor irrigation. Southern India; syn. 

dlicuku! or dlieiikiili, or dhikli Northern India, 
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UirAL — Siltrcd fisi-tree. Fims Fch'jtosd 
pjj; Mahciiini.in ‘'Jiint oi u'll^d<m^ to.*' Im-i 
rLi^A3>EK — A leLial pijutitiunri. 
ro.V'JVi. -A JiiiiMlii't monk oi imc-t. liiiiina 

Prabhat Pheih. -Pit. -Moiiihi- rouiKi." 

f'li'iiniii 

jiolitK'al soIlt^^ 

_ 'j>im for " Mializada ” or N.iwaP- 
u\\ ‘ie sou ol a Na«al». Spc-ii.ill\ <onP*in*d 
ntlp’on the duet drM-endant'. ot the lorn« r 
Nawahb of Auot, Mysoie and Oudli. 
Pf-j^,_Wo!>hip (Hindu). 

pr.TAKi — Tlie priest. 

IM'Nl'lT — J^ee f’ANIiIT. 
j’l NJIBAl). — < 'iipitali:?m. 

j>j,.^VA — Olil, aiao applic<l to < ci tarn M imln 

r. lltUOU'' hooks. 

I'rr.NA SWABA.T. — Comjdet*' ]iidejii-nd«-n< e oi 
ii-iioNeiiunent 

pnaiHiT — A domestic fli.ijdam Hindu 

P^Vi: An eutertairuneut. iiiiiuia 

— ('oufe'''‘i eoii'ent 
— Prue appieeufioii 
QALIYA —A izKiAy di^h 
AiN.'-l^aw 
Qasasi —Oath 

')AYVMAT- lle^Uliei t loll tlie i.i-f rj,iv 
giLiA— A tort 

— Mmicd meat oi ti'h. a di-li of '•am*-. 


— \ title home i'V 
alent to, oi lankint: helow. 
c oiiniioii suin.inie. 


Hindus, either equiv- 
that of Itaja ANo a 


H VT. — Nnrht 


— A quilt 

Kazi -- \in«‘ed. eonteiited 


151 .ASVT.— Mate 

T*I('K''(iau - V one or two seated \ehieie on 

two win els, iliaun h\ « oolies 

llisAum: -t 'ommandei of a troop of horses 


J{i‘'\\Ar <-iii N*'. - l-i)he 


ItoKS Koko stop 

Km I -lhe.nl. unlea\ened thin flat bread 

Ro/ — iMv, jlaily. 


Ko 7 \ -Muslim fast (iinhut lUmazan. Also 
M.nisoleiiiii (<onuplloM »>! ” i.iuza 


lJ<‘/.oAi'. - ].,.ii niu'j 

l:i n - soul, sjuj it 
Ki I otton 

Kt rL\A.— Indian silw-i eoin 

KyoTWAiti — Jhe s\s.tem ot tenure in whiih 
land K'veiiut’ is imposed on the actual occupants 
ol holdnc-'s 


>AliHA Asseinhlv. nieetm;.' conuKss 

>\l.l. - Wait, he Jmtient. patieine 

s\m I - 1*1 ocu 

S\* H • 'l iue. leal 

S\i H< H — ••enuilie. holiest. tlUC 

s \i*Hi • - \ II jinlu as( ef ]c. 


— (.'oii'sort of Krishii.i. iiK<unation of 
ishiiu Tlic sellles.s lo\e ol Kadha is « onsj.h-jed ; 
. 1 -e supreme ajiproach oi devotion to liod in i 
i:n of loM* A vast liteiatine ol liic nn* p.issjon ; 
.« Lirowu on the subject ol loAe l»rtw«-<ni 
, dlia and Krishna. 

KA''M — Mode 111 Jiidi.m mil'll-, tiiiie. 
lUIL (lUD-otui. — Kaitw.iv tiam. 

— AVealtliy a duel ».itizcii. 
it \ 1 VAT OK li\ ol -- 1 - .inner 

i;\.TA— Hnidii duel or l.indlord, inlei ioi 
Maliaiaia The feinmine is /.'//«/( Prim es». 
()ueeni .iiid it h.is the variations Jl'ij. Jloun 
r.'ji IlmniJ llmitif Ilmkirfir. I'i'nkhnr AWtX 
' i It iiie lorin /.'e-/. llnu. Ilm iiie coininon 
li'iis.d. r<i"i in s iV M . Indi.i. 


•s Mil.. 

Instill t 


'Uildii ) he he.niquartejs of a 


I - t le.m deal, transjiaient pure 
' >Ai-Ai: — Journey, voyace. 

sAliAii. SMn;i!--A teini of nspi itful address 
, Olteii added t<» names In hoth rases akin to 
1 H.ihu or Ji A teim Used to oi ol a J.,uiope.an 
I f ‘ Mj smith would he meiitioneij as •• Smith 
i >ahch.‘* and his wife “smith Mem-Salieb *’). 

I ■ >.iheb fern Sali.iba ); oiiasiouallA aji- 
' pended to a title m the s.tiiie wav .is * Ikihadur,” 
' blit o inferior rank (lit. - master) 

SMII. SAIYAI*. SAVKU. ’sAYIU SAniP. SlIU. 
, Kii, SYt'Ji. — \'anous loims for a title adopted 
b\ tliose who claim direct descent from 
: Mohammed. 


lAJ KU 3 IAR. — Son of a Kaja. 

; \r liA.TLsiiw-AK — Kiim ol Kni-js, ) 

^ AN'A — A title bonu? by some Kajpiil chiefs ; 
MAalent to that ol U.ija j 

T, ivi — The WHO or dowaccr of a liaja. [ 

} ANPI — Prostitute j 

lU.Nir — Colour. d>e j 

Kang Mahal.— T he Palace of pleasure I 


SAiun . — A mendicant, a religious man. 
SAlii — Travel to take a walk. 

SAL. — Year, era. 

SAL\ — AViie's brother : a term of abuse. 
SALAM — V^u.ll term oi •!^Uutation 
SAMITI — ■A^'ioi latii'D. union assembly. 
■sAMAJHNA. — To understand. 

SAMAX, — Furniture. gt«Hls. 

SAN. — Hemp, CKOTALARIA JUNCEA. 


lO 
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San\i>. — ( 1) A rliaiter or izrant (2) any kiml 
of deed of 

Sangathan - ^.iter.^lly tAinir toiielher. proper 
development A mo\ement winch aims at 
unity and the mowtii of know lodije of the art ot 
^el^(iefolleo ainom: Hindus ’Die Uimiu coiiiiler- 
part of tlie Mu^alinau “ Tanzini ’* ij.v. 

.SAN(4RAM SAMiri— War rouaeil in Civil Dis- 
obedience movement 

SA^^■YASl.- A Hiiitlu asfptie. 

SAR, Shir. — H ead. 

SARAK. — Koad. 

Saraswati. — G oddess of learnim; and art. 

SarI'AR (eoirupted to SIRDAR). — Ut A leader ‘ 
A title. Tn practice all Sikhs hear the title- 
(ioveininent titles -Sardai Mahadm and Sardar 
Sahab. 

S.ARDI. — Cold, Coldness. 

Sari. — cloth worn by women. 

Sarkar. — T he GoAemment. 

SaRMAYADAU.— C apitalist , — i.— t*aj>italisni. 

Sasta. — C heap. 

Sati. — A chaste woman Sui« ide by a widow 
especially on the funeral pyre of her h'usb.uid. 

Sahtkau. Savkar. Sowkar.— -M oneydeinhu, 
banker, dealer in money, exchange. <‘tc. 

Satyagraha — ( lit Insistence on or accci»t- 
ance of truth), jiassive lesbtaiice. 

Satyagrahi. — passive resistor, one who 
will follow the truth wheicver it may lead. 

Satta. — S peculation. 

SaI'UAUAR. — M erchant. 

Sawal. — Q uestiou. 

Semal or cotton tree, — A Jarue tree with 
crimson flowers and pods coutaininu a ipiautitv 
of 1303IBAX MaLABARICCM. 

Seth, Sheih. — M erchant, banker, rich man. 

Shabash. — B iavo I Cheer up ! 

Shadi. — M arriaue. 

Shaea, — C ure, remedy. 

Shahid. — A Musalman martyr. 

Shahr, — C ity. town. 

Shahzada. — boil of a Kiuu. 

Shaikh or Sheikh (Arabic).— Lit a chief, a 
common title. 

Shams-fl-Ulam.a. — A Mohammedan title 
denoting " learned.” 

Shamsher-.Taxg. — •' Sword of Battle ” (a 
title of the Maharaja of Travam ore. flie royal 
and the prime minister's families of Nepal ) 

Sharab. — W ine. 

Sharife. — B e^ppctable. 

Shart. — C ondition. 

Shastras — The religious law-books of the 
Hindus. 


Shatranch — ( hess, 

Shfr — Tiuer. 

bHi:R, iSer, seer — A wciiihl. oi measure varvinc 
much in size in different parts of the country. 
The shiiidard seer is 2 057 lbs 

SiiiAS — Musalinans who aciept Ah as the 
lawful Khalifa and sm cessor of the prophet and 
deny the Kbalifate of tlie first three Khalifas. 

Shikar. — H unting 

shikayat — Comi)I.unt 

SHISHA. — Glass, looking-glass. 

Shiva. — fJod of desfnittion 

SiiK.^HDHA, Saradh.— Hindu ceremony of 
olfetinti oblations to dep.irted ones. 

SiiRETi. — Literally ” lieard ”, Vedas revealed 
to inspired Rislijs. 

Shroff. — B anker. 

SuriiDHl. — Literally puriflcation. A move- 
inent of eonversion ifo Hinduism, specially of 
tliem, whose ancestors were Hindus and Wlio 
have letaiued many Hindu practices. 

SiNDHH. — See under “ ftaekwar.” 

SMRITI — rmevealed Laws, as opposed to 
Shniti, revealed Vedas, Books of Hindu Law 

SOLA. — A water-plant with a valuable pith. 
Aeschyno.mlnk aspera. 

Sonar. Soni. — (J oldsmith. 

sow.AR — mounted soldier or coiLstahle. 

SowKAk. — See Sahi'kar. 

Srr. — Interest. 

Sukriya.— T hank you. 

Swa]>f.shi, T)eshi. — L it Swa=one's own; 
deshi=of country. There is actually a shade of 
difference between the two. the " Swa ” emphas- 
ising the preference against everything” par,” = 
foreign. 

Shri, Sri — Lit. fortune, beauty ; Goddess of 
Fortune, another name for Lakshmi. A Sanskrit 
term used by Hindus to the s.ime purpose as 
” Mr.” or ” Esquire ” • liefore all Hindu names 
is put this term in writing. 

SKMI'T, Sriyft.— S ame as Sliri. Shortened 
form Sj. 

SIUVETA, SRIYUKTA.— fern, of Snvut, short- 
ened form Sja. 

Sti’pa (tope .) — \ Buddhist tumulus, usually 
. of linck or stone, and more or less hemispheri- 
cal. containing relics. 

I SrLTAN*,— A King. 

Srxxis.— -Musalman^ who accept the first 
lour Khalifas as lawful successors of the Prophet. 

f^rr.vRi — The fruit of rhe betel palm Areca 
, <’.VTErHr. Taken with or without pan and 
' spices after meals, nr at anv other time. 

' SrK.\j. bFRYA. — Sun. 

I SwAKi — A Hindu religious ascetic, husband, 

!lord. 

! Syce, sais. — A groom. 

I Step. Sytd — More variations of ” Said.” 
i Tabiz. — A mulet. 
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Tablic.H - The i un\ei>.iou iiioNt-iueiif 

Sucidhi. 

T\HSIL— A leNeiiue ^uh-di\ ish.ii ol :i 

T^HSILI'-VK - The officer in ciiarue ot a tahsil . 
-uj M.iinlatdui. Jionii'a) 

Tkkht.- Thione 
T4KIA.— I’iho'''- 

TiKLi di'.taif for siiiiininsr \ani 

i.u.uulit into fa-^liion l>y Mr. <Jan(llii 
j u. --Lake , Music al time 
r^LAB. Tan'KHA — Pay. salary. 

T\IAK — Mahoinedan term for divoree 

riiiKe utteiaiK-e of the teiin h\ the hushaml m 
, ,V-,eiiie ol ilie 'Vile dissohes the mairiatre. 

rvLAO.— A lake or tank 

! \Lrk. taluk.i — The estate of a talukdar. 
\ ff-'enue suh-di\ isiou of a Distin t, in liomitay. 
,,jras and Mysoie , syn tashil. 

i\UKiiAU — A landholder with j)e(iihai 

fillies ill different jarts of fudu. An 
,'11,'ial in the H'deiahad State, r <ui<*sjKmdinL' 
•- the Alauistrate and Colleetor (Fiist Taluk- 
li) or* J>ei*uty Maifistrates and Colledors 

'vfcond and Thiid Taiukdars). 

TtM^Ki'. T'Mh.^Kr — Tuhaec'O. 

Tamasha — K ntertaimnent. irala In Micas, 
sense exhihitiou. 

Tamhi'.— T ent 

T'MTAM. tuintum. — A North Indun name loi 
liLdit trap or cart. 

TvN'nnu-'J'ri - -Health, viiioiir 
IanctA Tonoa. — A one or two horsed, t\'o- 
'iH'led. velikle witli a covered top: >\ii 

' rlluHU'M 

] \NZ1M — Literally “ orcanization ” A mo\e- 
. lit aiiioiiit the Mahomedaiis which aims ut 
linns: a closer approach to unity ainonu 
. jlii.iiiedans ef Samrathan 

IaK'I — A moist swampy tract: the term 
..n‘cially a]splied to the tiac-t alnni: the foot 
the IlHnalaya>i. 

1 \oltir. — Lilt k. fortune 

Tari toddy — The sap of the date. ]>almyr.i 
■o.mut palm, used as .a drink, .ifter iViinen- 

- 'MU Also made from ric.e. 

T ARIKH —Date. 

i AKiyA — Manner, way of doins:. 

Iash — I’ards 
iASHBiR — Pic ture. 

I ATII.— •'tool — Khana — Latrine. 

TafR' — L xclamation of pcMiltc-nre proniwrur 

- ■ 'in no more Pie ' foh. 

Ta.sar. Tiissore. — Lloth made from silk 

I ,iHiA. wild silkworms, anthkbaea. 

7 AZIA —Lath and paper moleD of the tomh^ 
HciMii and Hu.s,iiii. earned in i<io<es..ion at 
th- Mubarram festival; sjn tabut. Marathi. 


Thac.I thiiL'uee -Kolil.eij aitei sti.ni;:uJatiou 
ol tlie \i( tmi 

Thaiko — \N ait stop- 
iHAKA — Tiled 

Thaki K - A title- ol ieS]»ecf apl.lUMi to 
ihahiiiaiis, a petty thief, a ‘-'od. 

Tha.n’A - P<»ln-<*-.stat ion heiiee its jm i..<lu tion, 
Thlka, — D ontraet. hue — dar. — < cjiitractor. 
THik- coiiett. exact, 

Thikvn'a —Address, residence 
TiPoi. Tip — Loeu''t. 

'J’lKA - (‘ciciiioiiial aiiuintiim on the fore- 
head . \act illation. 

'fiKA Sahfh - Ifeir-ajijiarent in scA,-r.il North 
Indian states. 

Tikam — T he Knulish pickaxe (of which 
■■ jiikass '* is the < oniTiioii ( omijit ion " 'i'ikaiii" 
is *lcii\ed in dictiemancs from Tik.slina sliarp). 
Til— A n oiLced. Sk-samlm i.njcjcim. 

Tilak.- The s(M>t (at some plaei s t aste) mark 
on the foichead amoiiu' Hindus. 

Tinpal. t-ind^-l — A foreman suhordlnate 
offic ei ol a shiic 

Tii’ai. ' r< apo\ . - \ tahlc- w ith d 1( Us and hence 
Used Ol any small table cif Kuiopeau style 

TITAU - •iMtridi'c*. 

Tola — X weiuht ecjui'alciit to 180 grains 

<tlo>) 

Totk — T he word invariably used by South 
Indian plantcts to dcscubc their estate's, Jt is 
deii'ed iu*in the K.tiiarese tfiota and «imilar 
wolds in Tamil and Malayalam im-auiug an 
estate. 

Ti —Thee 
Tim — Thou. 

Vkil. Vakil — IMeader. 

t LKMA (Plural of Aliiu). — MahomeUan learned 
men 

V'lARA — Term imphiiiL' the Nobles coilec- 
ti\cl\ . Idural of •• Aimr.” 

V'lEP'VAR. — A hopeful person: candidate; 
one who works witliout i>a\ in the hoj*e of 
gaiuim: a sitiution. 

Lmu — Aue. 

X'Kpr — Lit fainp or market laneuatje. a 
mixture oi Persian and Hindi Alphabet- 
Per'«o-Arabic. irvew up durme Mu.shm rule. 
I.arce ntuiiiH-r ni tlie words of tjie i»lo«sarv are 
ITdu 

T*^AK — Karren 

I STAP. — Master, teacli^-r one skilled in anv 
art or m lem e 

I THAMNA — .Anione Hiiidus. visit to console, 
laid on M-cond or third d.iA after the death of a 
prson. Amoim Parsis. a reimious tt-remonv 
held on the third dav after death 
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UzK — K\t use. apolotfj-. 

Vaid or r.AiPYA — Practitioner of Hiiulu 
systtuji oi lucirK-hie (al^o a <'a^te). 

Vakil. — A clas-« of legal pr.ictitioiuTs, entitled 
to practise in Hijih Comt- 

Vkda. — R evealed sacied books of Hindus. 

Vedanta — The most current monotheistic 
system of Indian philosophy. It j>ro£esses 
that only Brahma f»>od) exists (hence it has 
been liehl by Ihiropcaiis to be pantheistic), and 
all else is 31aya or cosmic illusion. 

VlHAKA. — A Buddiiist monastery. 

Vila vat. — E neland. Em ope 

Vishnu. — B od of piotection. 

Wake. — A Arulianiiu.ul.in rcliui^^u^ or chari- 
table endownmeiit 

Wali. Walta — suHix to luincs indicatinsz 
owner, dealer. 

Walid.— F ather. 

Wapas. — R eturning. 

Waqt.— 'T ime, opportunity. 

Waris. — H eir, 

Watan. — X ative country. country. In 
B®mbay Presidency used mostly of the land or 
cash allowance enjoyed b\ the person who 
performs some ser\ice useful for Government or 
to the village community. 

Wazie. — T he chief minister at a Mahomedan 
court. 

Yama, — H indu god of death, 

Yad. — M emory. 

Yak. — F riend. 

Yo HuK.ti Khtdaba-VJ) — A s jou order, my 
Lord. 


Vou\.— ni A system of Hindu jihilosophy 
ieadinu to \ ocra oi union w ith <'’od (-) Practice 

of control of lucath. senses. seiis<itions. etc . 
s.ijd to i'll#’ .sujjcj natm.il po\r<‘is of body and 
mind, ritim.ite aim is Mukti. 

Vo<;i- A Hiiidii .I'lcfic wlio i>iar“fis(‘s ^'oga 
an elmncutaiy ac(|u.iintaricc with which confers 
coinjdete contioJ ovci l-odiJy functions. 

VuNANi. I'NiNi — Lit. Gieek, the system of 
medicine practfsed by Muslims. 

Zaiian. — d'hi* tongue, sjieecli. 

Zafariiast. — L it. “ Upper hand," hence 
strniui, oppressive, 

Zabardasti — Oppression. 

Zaft. — C onfiscation 

Zahr —Poison. 

Zi'iANA — 'J'ime, age. 

Z AMIN. — .'^eenrity 

Z VMIND vu. — A landholder. 

Zamindari — ( 1) An e.-tate : (il) the system of 
temut' In whi<h Kind rcM-une i-* imjwi.^ed on an 
indi\idual for a Mahal as ojiposed to Ryotari or 
small or farmer's tenure system. 

Zanana — F emale, fomiuinc. And hence 
women’s aj'artmcnt. h.arcm, 

Z\l:i n — Frgcnt. necessary. 

Z\i:n;AT, — Want, in need of 

Zewah — Jewels. 

Zjki;.— B embjauce. inmition. conmieniornthe 
piaycr s,ihl at the tomb ot the prophet or a 
-Mabomedau saint. 

ZiLA — .\ J'^istiict. 

ZiNJ>Al{Ai».— Long live. 

ZiNpAGf. — Life. 

ZuKtM — Rheum, cold, catarrh. 

ZUL>i. Zri.UM — Tyranny, oppression. 
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Manners and Customs. 


Next to the complexion of the people, which 
v«riea from fair to black, the tourist’s atten- 
tion in India is drawn by their dress and per- 
sonal decoration. In Its simiiest form a Hindu's 
dress consl^^ta of a piece of cloth round the 
loins. Many an ascetic, who regards dress 
as a hixory, wears nothing more, and he wonld 
dispense with eTen so much if the police al- 
lowed him to. The Mahomedan always covers 
his legs, generally with trousers, sometimes 
\uth a piece of cloth tied round the waist and 
reaching to the ankles. Hill men and women, 
who at one time wore a few leaves before and 
behind and were totally innocent of clothing, 
do not appear to-day within the precincts of 
civilisation and will not meet the tourist's 
eye. Children, either absolutely nude or with 
a piece of metal hanging from the waist in 
front, may be seen in the streets in the most 
advanced cities, and in the homes of the rich. 
The child Krishna, with all the jewels on his 
oersoD, is nude In hU pictures and images. 

Dress.— The next stage In the evolution 
of the Hindu dress brings the loincloth nearly 
down to the feet. On the Malabar coast, as 
in Burma, the ends are left loose in front. In 
the greater part of India, they are tacked up 
behind — a fashion which is supposed to befit 
the wanior, or one end la gathered up in folds 
before and the other tucked up ^hiud. The 
simplest dress for the trunk is a scarf thrown 
over the left shoulder, or round both the shoul- 
ders like a Eoman toga. Under this garment 
Is often worn a coat or a shirt. When an 
Indian appears in his full indigenous dress, he 
wears a long robe, reaching at least down to 
the calves : the sleeves may be wide, or long 
nnd sometimes puckered from the wrist to the 
elbow. Before Europeans introduced buttons, 
a coat was fastened by ribbons, and the fashion 
la not obsolete. The Mahomedan prefers to 
button his coat to the left, the Hindu to the 
right. A shawl is tied round the waist over 
the long coat, and serves as a belt, in which 
one may carry money or a weapon, if allowed. 
The greatest variety is shown in the head- 
dress. More than seventy shapes of caps, 
hats, and turbans, may be seen in the city of i 
Bombay. In the Punjab and the United | 
Provinces, in Bengal, in Burma and in Madras 
other varieties prevail. Cones and cylinders, 
domes and truncated pyramids, hi^ and low 
with sides at different angles : folded brims’ 
projecting brims: long strips of cloth wound 
round the head or tbe cap in ail possible ways, 
Dgenuity culminating perhaps in the “parrot’s 
beak “ of the Maratha turban — all these fashions 
pave been evolved by different communities 
and !n different places, so that a trained eye 
can tell from the head-covering whether the 
\ear.»rjsa Hindu, Mahomedan or pajsl. and 
whether he hails from Poona or Dharwar 
Ahmedabad or Bhavnagar. ’ 

Fashion Variations. — Fashions often vary 
climate and occupation. The Bombay 
r.shennan may wear a short coat and a cap 
:i i<l may carry a watch in his pocket; yet, as 
mustworkfor long bourein water, ‘be does 
:> t cover his legs, but suspends only a coloured 
Ktrcluef from Ills waUt In front. The Pathan 


; of the cold north-west wears loose baggy 
: trousera, a tall head-dress beotUng his stature 
and covers his ears with its folds as if to keep 
off cold. The poorer people in Bengal and 
Madras do not cover their heads, except when 
they work In the sun or must appear respect- 
able. Many well-to-do Indians wear European 
dress at the present day, or a compromise 
between the Indian and European costumes; 
notably the Indian Christians and Parsls. Most 
Parsis however have retained their own head- 
dress, and many have not borrowed the Euro- 
pean collar and cuffs. The majority of the 
people do not nse shoes : those who can afford 
them wear sandals, slippers and shoes, and a few 
cover their feet with stockings and boots after 
the European fashion In pnblic. 

HTomen's Costumes. — The usual dress of a 
woman consists of a long piece of cloth tied 
round the waist, with folds in front, and one 
end brought over the shoulder or the head. 
The folds are sometimes drawn in and tucked 
np behind. In the greater part of India women 
wear a bodice : on the Malabar coast many do 
not, but merely throw a piece of clotli over the 
breast. In some communities petticoats, or 
drawers, or both are worn. Many MnssaJman 
ladies wear gowns and scarfs over them. The 
vast majority of Mahomedan women arc gosha 
and their dress and persons sre hidden by a 
veil when they appear in public : a few converts 
from Hinduism have not borrowed the custom. 
In Northern India Hindu women have generally 
adopted the Mussalman practice of seclusion, 
lo the Dekhan and in Southern India they 
have not. 

As a rule the hair Is dally oiled, combed, 
parted In the middle of the head, plaited and 
rolled into a chignon, by most women. Among 
mgb c^te Hindu widows sometimes shave 
their heads in imitation of cert^n ascetics, or 
monks and nuns. Hindu men do not as a 
rule, completely shave their heads, Mahomedans 
in most cases do. The former generally remove 
the hair from a part of the head in front, over 
the temples, and near the n^ck, and grow it ia 
the centre, the quantity grown dependittg 
upon the fancy of the individual. Nowadays 
many keep the hair cropped in the Earopean 
fasUon, ^tch is also followed by Parsis and 
Indian Christians. Most Mussalmaos grow 
bewd^ most Hindus do not, except in Ben'yal 
and clsewbere, where the Mahomedan influence 
was paramount in the past. Parsis and Chris- 
tians follow thcirindividnal inriinations. Hindu 
Mcetic^ known as Sadhus or Bairagis as (if«- 
tinguish^ from Sanyasls, do not clip their 
coii the uncombed hair o* 
the head mto a crest, in imitation of the cod 
SQiTa. 

Hindu women wear more ornaments than 
c^ers of oorrewndlng grade in society. 
Ornaments bedeck the head, the cars, the nose 
fingers, the waist 
until moUKxhood is attained, and by some 
Children wear 

aatoete. Ba^ commnnity affects ite peculiar 
imitation Is not uncommon 
Serpents with several beads, and flowers. like 
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the lotus, the rose, aud the cbampakat are among 
the most popular object of representation is 
gold or silver. 

Caste Marks. — Caste marks constitute a 
mode of personal decoration peculiar to Hindus, 
especially of the higher castes. The simplest 
mark is a round spot on tne forehead. It 
represents prosperity or joy, and is omitted in 
mourning and on fast-days. It may be red, 
or yellowish as wnen it is made with ground 
sandalwood paste. The worshippers of Vishnu 
draw a vertical line across the spot, and aa 
Lakshmi is the goddess of prosperity. It is said 
to represent her. A more elaborate mark on 
the forehead has the shape of U or V, gonerally 
with the central line, sometimes wititoiit it, 
and represents Vishnu’s foot. The worship- 
]»rr^ of Shiva adopt horizontal lines, made with 
t'andalwood paste or ashes. Some Vaishnavas 
stamp their temples, near the corn.-rs of the 
f5yes, with figures of Vishnu’s conch and disc. 
Other parts of the body are also similarly 
marked. The material used is a kind of yel- 
lowish clay. To smear the arms and the chest 
\\ith sandalwood paste is a favourite kind of 
toilet, especially in the hot season. Beads of 
Tuisi or sacred Basil, and berries of Eudraksh.a 
etaocarpus t^anttru*, strung together are worn 
round their necks by Vaishnavas and Shalvas, 


respectively. The Lingayats, a Shaiva sect 
suspend from their necks a metallic casket 
containing the Linga or phallus of their 
Balragis, ascetics, besides wearing Rudraksha 
rosaries round their necks and matted hair, 
smear their bodies with ashes, Eeligious 
mendicants suspend from their necks figures 
of the gods In whose name they beg. Strings 
of cowries may also be seen round their necks. 
Muslim dervishes sometimes carry peacock’s 
feathers. 

Hindu women mark their foreheads with a 
red spot or horizontal line. High caste widows 
are forbidden to exhibit this sign of happiness, 
nor may they deck themselves with flowers or 
ornaments. Flowers are worn in the chignon. 
Hindu women smear their faces, arms, and feet 
sometimes with a paste of turmeric, so that 
they may shine like gold. The choice of the 
same colour for different purposes cannot 
always be explained in the same way. The 
red liquid with which the evil eye is averted 
may be a substitute for the blood of the animal 
slaughtered for the purpose in former times. 
In many other cases this colour has no such 
association?. The Muslim dervish affects green, 
the SIkli Akali is fond of blue, the Sanyas! 
adopts orange for his robe, and no reason can 
be assigned witb any degree of certainty. 
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The personal name of most Hindns denotes 
a material object, colour, or quality, an animal, 
a relationship, or a deity. The uneducated 
man, who cannot correctly pronounce long 
Sanskrit words, is content to call his child, 
father, brother, uncle, or mother, or sister, 
the case may be. This practice survives 
among the higher classes as well. Appa Saheb, 
Anna Rao, Babaji. Bapu Lai, Bhai Shankar, 
TatAcharya, Jijibhai, are names of this de- 
scription, with honorific titles added. It is 
possible that in early society the belief in the 
re-birth of departed kinsmen lent popularity to 
this practice. Nothing could be more natural 
than to call a man white, black, or red ; gold 
or silver : gem. diamond, ruby, pearl, or merely 
a stone : small or tail, weak or strong : a lion, 
a snake, a parrol, or a dog : and to name a 
woman after a flower or a creeper. Thus, to 
take a few names from the epics. Pandu means 
white, and so does Arjuna : Krishna black : 
Bhima terrible : Nakula a mongoose : Shunaka 
a dog : Shuka a parrot : Shringa a horn. Among 
the names prevalent at the present day Hira 
is a diamond : Ratna or Ratan a jewel : Sonu 
oi Chinna gold : Velli or Belli, in the Dravidian 
languages, means white metal or silver. Men 
aic often called after the days of the week on 
which they were bom, and* hence they bear 
the names of the seven heavenly bodies con- 
cerned. When they begin to assume the 
names of the Hindu deities, they practicallv 
enter upon a new stage of civilisation. It 
is doubtful whether the Animists ever venture 
to assume the names of the dreaded spirits 
worshipped by them. To pronounce the name 


of a devil is to invite him to’ do harm. If the 
spirits sometimes bear the names of human 
beings, the reason seems to be that they were 
originally human. 

High-caste practices. — The high caste 
Hindu, on the other band, believes that the more 
often the name of a deity is on his lips, the 
more merit he earns. Therefore he delibe- 
rately names his children after his gods and 
goddesses, so that he may have the oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing the holy names as fre- 
quently as possible. These are also sonorous 
and picturesque. Shiva is happy : Vishnu is 
a pervader : Govinda is the cowherd Krishna : 
Keshava has fine hair : Kama is a delighter : 
Lakshmana is lucky : Narayana produced the 
first living being on the primeval watere : 
Ganesha is the Lord of Shiva’s hosts : Binakara 
Is the luminary that makes the day : Subrah- 
manya is a brother of Ganesha. Sita is a 
furrow : Savitii a ray of light : Tara a star : 
Radha prosperity : Rufcmini is she of golden 
ornaments : Bnama of the glowing heart. 
Shiva and Vishnu has each got at least a thou- 
sand names, and they may be freely drawn 
upon and paraphrased in naming one’s children ; 
and the whole Hindu pantheon is as crowded 
as it is large. 

Family names. — When a person rises in 
Importance, be adds to his personal name a 
family or caste name. It was once the rule, 
that the title Sharma might be added to a 
Brahman’s name, Varma to a Kahatriya’s, 
Gnuta to a Vaishyas, and Pasa to a Sbudra’s. 
This rule is fairly well observed in the case of 
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the first two titles, but the meaning of the 
other two has changed. Dasa means a slave 
or servant, and the proudest Brahman cannot 
disdain to call himself the servant of some 
god. Thus, although Kalidaa, the famous 
poet was a Shudra. Ramad^, the famous 
guru of Shivaji, was a Brahmin. The Vaish- 
navas have made this fashion of calling one- 
sell a servant ot some god exceedingly popular, 
and m Western India high caste Hindus of 
this sect very commonly add Das to their 
aames. The Brahmans of Southern India add 
^iyer or Aiyangar to their names. Shastri, 
,\cbarya, Bhat, Bhattacharya, XJpadhyaya, 
kukhopadhyaya, changed in Bengal into 
Mukerji, are among the titles indicative of the 
Brahmanical profeasion of studying and teach- 
ing the sacied boola. Among warlike classes, 
like the Rajputs and Sikhs, the title Singh 
(lion) has become mere popular than the ancient 
Varma. The Sindl 1 Mai, as in Gidumal, 
means brave and has the same force Raja 
changed into Raya, Rao and Rai was a poli- 
tical title, and is not confined to any caste. 
1 he Bengali family names, like Bose and Gbose, 
Dutt and MJtra, Sen and Gnha, enable one 
to identify the caste of their bearers, because 
the caste of a family or clan cannot be changed. 
Shet, chief of a guild or a town, becomes Cbetty, 
a Vaishya title, in Southern India. Mudalivar 
and Nayudu, meaning leaders, are titles which 
were askimed by castes of political importance 
under native rulers. Nayar and Menoo are 
the titles of important castes id Malabar. Ram, 
Lai, Nand, Chand, are among the additions 
made to personal names in Northern India. 
Suffixes hke Ji, as in Raraji or Jamshedji, the 
Kanarese Appa, the Xelugu Garu. the feminine 
Bai or Devi, are honorific. Prefixes like Babu, 
Baba, Lala, Sobhl, Pandit, Raja, and the 
Burmese Maung are also honorific. 
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Professional names. — Family names some- 
! times denote a profession : in some cases they 
i might nave been conferred by the old rulers. 
Mehta, Kulkarni. Deshpande, Chitnavjs, Malial- 
navis are tbe names of offices held in former 
times. One family name may mean a flour 
seller, another a cane-seiler, and a third a 
liquor-seller. To Insert the father’s name 
between one’s personal and the family name is 
a common practice in Western India. It is 
rare elsewliere. When a family comes from a 
certain place, the suthv 'kar' or ‘wallah* is 
added to the name of the place and it makes a 
family surname in Western India. Thus we 
may have Ohiplmikars and Suratwallahs, or 
without these affixes we may have Bljavnagris, 
Mal.iharis and Bilimorias, as among Parsis, 
Thus Vasudev Pandurang Claphinkar would be 
a Hindu, whose personal name is V'asudcv, hit 
father’s name Pandurang, and family name 
derived from the village of Chiplun, is Chip- 
iunkar. In Southern India the village name 
precedes the personal name. The evolution 
of Musatman names follows the same lines 
as Hindu names. But Muslims have no god 
or goddesses, and their names are derived 
from their religious and secular history. These 
names and titles are often as long and pic- 
turesque as Hindu appellations. The agno- 
mens Baksb, Din, Ghulam, Khwaje, Fakir. 
Eazi, Munshi, Sheikh, Syed, Begum, Bibi and 
others, as well as honorific additions like Shan 
have meanings which throw light on Muslim 
customs and institutions. The Parsis also 
have no gods and goddesses, and their personal 
names are generally borrowed from their sacred 
and secular history. Their surnames frequently 
Indicate a profession or a place, ns in the caseV 
of Hindus In Western India. Batliwailah, 
Readymoney, Contractor, Saklatwallah, .\den- 
wallab and others like them are tell-tale names. 
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In India there has never been so marked a 
separation between what ape now known as 
the Pine Arts, and those applied to industry 
as was the case in Europe durmg the nineteenth 
centmy. As, however,* Industrial art forms 
the nibject of i Special article in this book, 
the lerm Indian Art will here be confined to 
Architecture, Sculpture and Painting. 

Historical. — ^The degree of proficiency at- 
tained in art by Indians prior to B.C. 250, can 
only be conjectured by their advancement 
in literature : and by the indirect evidences 
of Indebtedness shown by the works of the 
historic period, to those which preceded them ; 
or direct records of artistic work of an earner 
date than B.C. 250 do not exist. Tfie chief 
historic schools of architecture are as follows: — 
Name. Dates. Locality of tfie best 
Examples. 

Buddhist ..B.C ,250— Ellora, A1anta.Rali, 

A.D.750. San<Ai. 

Taina .. ..A.D.IOOO— Ellora, Mount Abu, 
1300. Palifana. 

J'-rahminical .A.D. 500to Ehora, Elephanta, 
tbe present Orissa, Bhuvanes- 

day. war, Dharwar. 


I Name. Dates. Locality of the best 
I Examples. 

Chaliikyan ..A.D.IOOO— Umber, Somnathpur 
I 1200. BaUur. 

! Dravidian ..A.D.1350— EUcra, Tanjore, Ma- 
i 1750. dura, Tinneveily, 

[ Patban ..A.D.1200— Delhi, Mandu, Jaun- 

1550. pore. 

j Indo-Saracenio A.D.1520— Lahore, Delhi. Agra. 

1760. Amber, Bijapur. 

. Buddhist Architecture is mainly exemplified 
i by the tock-cut temples and mon^teries found 
j Western India and in the Topc^ or sacred 
I mounds. The interior decorations, and exter- 
i oai facades of the former and the rails and 
i gates surrounding the latter point unmistak- 
, ably to their being derived from wooden stiuc- 
jtures of an earlier period. Tbe characteristic 
! features of these temples are horse-shoe open- 
I mgs in the facades to admit light, and coUo- 
j nad^ of pillars with richly ornamented caps in 
1 tbe interior halls. Jaiua Architecture is found 
m ita most highly developed form in the Dilwara 
j templ^ at Mount Abu, The ground plan 
' consists of a shrine for the god or saint a 
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porcb. and an arcaded courtyard with niches 
for images. The characterise of the style 
is grace and lightness, with decoratiFe carving 
covering the whole interior, executed with 
great elaboration and detail. Oonstmctional 
methods suggest that original tjrpes in wood 
have been copied in marble. 

Biahmiuical, Ohaiukyan and Dravidian 
styles dhfer little in essential plan, all having a 
>hriDe for the god, preceded by pillared por- 
ches. The outer forms vary. The northern 
Brahminical temples have a curved pyramidal 
roof to the shrines, which in the southern or 
Dravidian style are crowned by a horizontal 
system of storied towers, and each story, de- 
creasing in size, is ornamental with a control 
cell and figures in high relief. The Chalukyan 
style is aifected by its northern and southern 
neighbour*, taking features from each without 
losing its own special characteristics of w'hicb 
the star-shaped plan of the shrine, with the five- 
fold bands of external ornament, is the prin- 
cipal feature. Pathao Architectore was 
introduced into India by the Mahomedan inva- 
sion of the thirteenth century. At old Delhi are 
fine examples in the Kutub Mosque and 5fiQar. 
The characteristics of the style are severity 
of outline, which is sometimes combined with 
elaborate decoration due, it is stated, to the 
employment of Hindu craftsmen. The mosqoei 
and tombs at Ahmedabad already show Hindu 
influence: but purer examples are to be found 
at Jaunpore and Mandu. Indo-Saraoeoic 
Architecture reached the climax of its develop* 
ment during the reigns of the Moghul Emperors 
Akbar, Jehangir and Shah Jahao. It eclipsed 
in richness of material and refinement of taste 
the building efforts of previous periods, Its 
crowning example being the Taj Ma^I at Agra. 
The buildings erected during the Add Sl^hi 
dynasty at JBijapur at a slightly later date, 
exhibit a certain Turkish influence, especially 
in the great tomb of Mahmoud. Though less 
refined and lacking the attraction of precious 
materials in their decoration, these splendid 
edifices are held in higher esteem by some 
critics than those of the Mogbals, on account 
of their simplicity, grandeur and fine proportions, 
The era of great civil architecture in ludia was 
revived by the Mahomedan powers. Splendid 
palaces and fortresses were built at Madras. 
Delhi, Agra. Fattehpore-Sikri and Bijapur, and 
the example thus set was copied by the Hindu 
princes at Jaipur, Udaipur and elsewhere in 
India. The application of great architectural 
treatment, unequalled in extent elsewhere, is 
to be seen in the Ghauts or steps enclosing lakes 
and on the banks of rivers. The most notable 
constructional contribution of the Mahomedans 
to Indian architecture was the Introdui^ioo 
of the true arch and dome. 

Sculpture. — The use of sculpture and paint- 
ing in uolated works of art was practically 
non-existent in India until modem times. One 
or two reliefs and certain gigantic figures may 
be quoted as exceptions, bat taken generally 
it may be stated that these arts were employed 
as the decorative adjuncts of architectare. 

civil statuary, such as is now understood 
by the term, was executed ; for no contempo- 
rary portrait figures, or busts in marble, or 
bronze, have come down to us from the ruins 
of ancient India, as they have from those of 


Beypt, Greece and Eotne. Sculpture has been 
tmpid exclusively as the handmaid of religion, 
and to this fact may be attributed the eter^* 
typed forms to which it became bound. The 
lavish use of sculpture on Indian temples often 
exceeds good taste, and mars the symmetry 
and dignity of their mass and outline ; but for 
exuberance of imagination, industrious elabo- 
ration and vivid expression _ of movement. 
Indian sculpture is peraaps without its equal 
elsewhere in the world. The most irnprossive 
specimens are the earliest, found in the Buddhtst 
and Brahminical cave temples of Ellora, Ajanta 
and Eiephanta. The creat Tnmurthl in 
the last named of these temples ranks for 
myst^y and expressive grandeur with the 
greatest masterpieces of art. 

Painting. — Much of the carved stonework 
upon ancient Indian buildings was as in 
ancient Greece decorated with colour, but 
the only paintings, in the modern accepta- 
tion of the term, now existing, W’hich were 
executed prior to the Moghul period, are those 
upon the walls of the cave temples at Ajanta, 
Baqh, and in Ceylon. These remarkable works 
were produced at intervals during the first 600 
years of the Christian era. They exhibit sU the 
finer characteristio of the best Indian sculpture, 
but with an added freedom of expression due 
to the more tractable vehicle employed. The 
Ajanta Oaves remained bidden in the Deccan 
jungles for nearly twelve hundred years, until 
accidentally rediscovered by ufficiTi. of the 
Madras army m 1920. They are painted in a 
species of tempora ; and when first brought to 
light were well preserved, but they have greatly 
deteriorated owing to the well meant, but 
misguided action of copyists, and the neglect of 
the authorities. The Nizam’s Government have 
in recent years done a great deal towards the 
preservaticn and study of these mural paintings. 
The second period of Indian painting owed its 
origin to the introduction of Persian methods of 
painting by the Moghul Emperor Akbar ; and the 
establishment of the indigenous Moghul school 
was due to the encouragement and fostering 
care of bis successors, Jehangir and Shah Jahan. 
Unlike the works of the Ajanta painters, which 
were designed upon a la^e scale, the pictures 
of the Moghul school were miniatures. They 
were executed In a species of opaque water- 
colour upon paper or vellum, resembling to 
some extent the lUamlnated missals produced 
by the monks in Europe during the middle ages. 
Some of the finest of the earlier specimens In 
India are of a religious character; this phase of 
development being closely allied to the art 
of the caligraphlst. As Its range extended, a 
remarkable school of portrait painters arose 
notable for restrained bat extremely accarate 
drawl:. '. :•*. i.r-' ’J J '':i‘ ' .'b;*'”* r. 

T, !h • I kT\ 

i! ■ii.'.ji V iiiMi i:. I ;.L !■;' : l.i. 

I .'i-* ar:'.-'!.- t! * I'l'. :: :• • ■’ ! s'.S' 

movement, known as the Rajput school, were 
less interested in portraiture than in depicting 
poetical and imaginative subjects. The 
pictures of both branches of the Moghul school, 
although highly decorative in character, were 
not intend^ for exhibition upon the walls 
of rooms, according to Western practice, and 
when not used as illustrations or decoratiocs 
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to manuscript books, were preserved In 
portfolios. 

Modern Painting;— As the reign of Shah 
I«hsn exhibits the high tide ot artistic develop- 
ment in India, so the reign ol his successor 
inrangzeb marks the period of its rapid decline. 
The causes of this are attributable to the ab- 
ence of encouragement by this Emperor ; to 
his lone periods of absence from the court at 
Delhi or Agra, entailed by the continuous wars 
he waged in his ellorts to bring tlie whoie of the 
Peninsula under his rule ; and partly to the 
fict ofthe school of Moghul painting becoming 
Btereotyped in its practice. Foreign designers, 
-inters and craftsmen who had been 

attracted to India by the great works 
Lined out by Akbar, Jchangir and Shah 
’ahan left the country, and their places were 
taken by no successors. The indisenous artists 
left to themselves in the isolated courts of small 
Indian princes, or collected in schools in remote 
hstricts employed themselves mainly upon 
,, If ding the works of a previous age, instead 
' I oeeking new motifs for artistic treatment, 
it the time when the British East India 
I iiiipany ceased to he only a guild of 
mi l chants and became a great admmistrative 
wer in 1 < 57 , ''uty *'*■•■'*1 ''lality survived in 
I'l,,. ancient art of the country. During the 
iitiirv of its administrative history between 
'i,!'liat'tleof Flasscy and the Indian Mutiny, 

- If "Companv” was too fully occupied in 

• ghtiii" for Its existence, extending its tiorders 
Li setting Ilia intcinal economy of its c\cr 
creasing territories, to be able to give much 
tfiition to conserving any remnant of artistic 
aclice which had survived. Without any 

• liberate intention of introducing western art 
‘ tn tlie country, Greek and its derivative style 
■ aiohltecture were adopted tor public and 
■ ivate buildings in Calcutta, Bombay and 
ladras because these were found to be more 
liable for their purpose than buildings of 
dioenous pattern. The practical result was 
^me • for the Indian craftsmen employed 
iion their erection were confronted with styles 
■foi.iing no scope for the application of their 
1 -'dition.il omameiit and concerning which 

• j.’v had no knowledge or sympathy. As there 
','Ve no sculptors in India eapable of modelling 

carving civil sculpture, the monuments to 
,tmgui5b public servants were imported 
' 111 Europe; and the portraits, or other paint- 
ui which decorated the interior walla of the 
, uldincs, were furnished by European painters 
V . 0 visited India or by artists in Europe. 
Ml hough a considerable amount of research 
-rk of a voluntary nature was done by Archae- 
. .' ists, no oificial'interest was taken in artistic 
-jtion untd the Government ol India was 
-'.hsferred to the British Crown in 18 ,o 9 . 

I he Schools of Art then Instituted 
-roughout England in the IStli Century 
: : imitated in India; and were attached to the 
. ic.itional system, which had been pre- 
Ti’tsly modelled upon a definitely European 
0 'iB. The work of the Schools of Art In 
.erii to industrial art is referred to else- 
-e,..e'e . and as several of them have confined 
: activities almost exclusively to this 
t.-txch of the subject it is sufficient to 
^.ention only the work of a few of the Indian 
.1". ^th'XiIs in the present article. The Calcutta 


school, except for 

application of the graphic ^ 

engraving and stained glnas, 

chiefly a school of painting arid drawing. That 

at Bombay covers a wider field ; * 0 '^ 
to classes for modelling, painting dtei^ it 

possesses a special school ® 

range of technical workshops, m wUch 'ostruc- 
' tioD is given in the applied ^ . 

in the principles underlying the instnjcti^ id 
painting that the schools at Calcutta and Bom- 
bay have taken almost diametrically opposite 
roads to reach the end they both have in view, 

; namely, the revival of the art of painting Id 
I ndia by means of an indigenous school of Indian 
' painters. Mr. Havell, who several years 
’ ago was the. Principal of the Calcutta School, 
(he left India In 1907) banished from 
within Its walls every vestige of European 
, art; aud claimed that the traditional art 
of India, iu its old forms, is not dead, but 
: merely 8l»;eping or smothered by the blanket 
of European culture laid upon it for the last 
150 years, and needed but to be released from 
this incubus to regain its pristine vigour. 

Bombay School of Art. — The attituoe to- 
wards the development of art In modern India 
taken by its svicceaalve Principals Messrs. Lock- 
wood Kipling, Griffiths. Greenwood, and Cecil 
Burn?, was on wider lines t.lian tliat favoured by 
Mr. llaiell. In general the view this School of 
Art has taken is that w ith European literature 
dominating the system under which the edu- 
cated classes in India are trained and with 
European ideas, and science permeating the 
professional commercial, Industrial, and political 
life of the couDtr>', it is not possible for modern 
artists m India to work on purely archaic 
models; and that to copy these would be as 
anprotitable as it would be for the artiste ol 
Europe to harness themselves to the ebnven- 
tioDS of the Greek and Eoman sculptors or to 
those of the mediseval painters ; that with Euro- 
pean pictures, often of inferior quality Ulustrat- 
ing even' educational text book, and sold in the 
shops of every* large city, it U essential for the 
proper education of art students that they should 
have before them the masterpieces of European 
art : and that, with the wide adoption of Euro- 
pean styles of architecture in India, it is neces- 
sary for a school of art to possess the best 
examples of ornament applicable to the great 
historic stylos, for the purpose of study and refe- 
rence. There are certain basic principles com- 
mon to the technique of all great such as 
fine and accurate drawing in its widest sense, 
composition and design, and the science of 
colour harmony. 

Among the developments during Mr. Bums, 
administration were the founding of the Arc^ 
tectuml School, the ertension of drawing classes 
in the Government Schools, and the appointment 
of an Inspector of Prawing to inspect and report 
on the drawing classes in the schools. A 
Fottery l>epartmeDt was also started and 
was atolished In 182$. Mr. Bun^ retired in 
1918 and was succeeded in 1919 by Mr. W. B. 
Gladstone Solomon. k.i.h.,r.b.c,, who retired in 
1937. lie was succee led by the present Direc- 
tor, 3Ir. C. 11. Gerrird, a.b.O.a., R.B.A., e.O.I. 

Mr. Solomon entirely reoiganised the courses 
of study. He also, Chairman ofthe Govern- 
ment Art Examinations, revised and recoDS- 
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tructed the code which coverna these tests in 
co-operation with the Boaid of Examiners. 
The resnit is an efficient system of tests of 
efficiency in Painting, Scuiv»turp. and Architec- 
ture; and the latest development in the 
curriculum has been the introduction in 1935 
of a section devoted to the stud\ of t'omuiercial 
Art. The popularity of the improved curri- 
culum is shown by the great iniiux of students 
to the School of Art, These now number 
some six hundred including at lca^t sixty-fiv** 
ladies. It is noteworthy that whereas no 
candidates bad entered for the Government 
Diploma of Sculpture prior to 1920 in 
the year 1937 no fewer than 54 competed 
In this very advanced test of capacity. 
The life Classes which were organised at 
the end of 1919 have been pronounced by 
comi^tcnt judges as well up to the level of the 
Life Classes of the European Schools of Art. 
But proficiency in technique forms only one side 
of the present system of training ; for even in 
Europe, too much of the study from Life is quite 
capable of negativing its own object. In India, 
where the decorative instinct is inherent, and 
where the possibilities of freehand drawingare 
still understood, the danger of overdoing" the 
Life Class is even more palpable. So side by 
side with these realistic aids to study, and at 
the same period, a class of Indian Decorative 
Painting was inaugurated in the Bombay 
School of Art on a basis of scholarships 
under the patronage of the Goveroor of 
Bombay (Lord Lloyd). As this class specialisM 
In Mura! PaintiDg it has long been jkipularly 
known as the Gass o( Mural Painting. This 
class has executed the decorations for many 
public and private buildings, and painted the 
ceiling and panels of a specially construct^ 
Indian Boom which was exdiibited at Wembley 
in 1924 , and found a purchaser in England. 

The School of Art has of late years enjoyed the 
patronage of succesrive Governors of Bombay 
and, largely due to the efforts of Sir Leslie Wil- 
son, the Government of India inaugurated a 
competition of Indian Artiste in 1927 for the 
decoration of wall spaces in the new 
buildings at New Delhi. The result of the 
Competition was notified in October 1928, 
when five artists of Bombay, and the 
Bombay and Lahore Schools of Art were com- 
missioned to paint Mural Decorations in the 


new Secretariat buildings. The Bombay ^hool 
uiidcrt'iok the decoration of Cuiiiniittee Room 
‘*A” (in the A'orth Biock) and the paintings, 
which were executed in oils on canvas, were 
linUhed.uiid successnilly placed in position on 
the dome and walls by the middle of Sep&f’niber 
1929. The>e decorations were original compio 
sitions of hfe size figures, symbolising the man- 
nerlodsoi Indian Art. and the different branches 
of the Fine and Api>lied Arts, In April 19M, 
the Go\ernment of Bombay converted the 
Bombay School into a Department ludopendept 
of the Director ot Public Instruction, tne 
Principal (Mr. W. E. Gladstone Solomon) being 
made Director. In October 19G0 the latter 
organised an exhibition of the work of all 
Departments of this School of Art in India 
House, London. The Exhibition ^ as very well 
patronised by the public and extremely well 
received by the art critics and the_ Press. Her 
Majesty the Queen Empress graciously patro- 
nised the exhibition and selected several of the 
paintings displayed. 

Exhibition ia London —The India Society of 
London organised an Exhibition of Modern 
Indian Art in London, which was opened by 
H.H.the Duchess of Yorkatthc New Builington 
Galleries on December 10. 1934. The most 

instructive feature of this Exhibition was that 
the representation of India was secured by means 
of Regional Committees which collected pictures 
and sculptures from their own districts. Thus 
the respective sections of the Exhibition devoted 
to Bombay and Bengal were compared, and the 
work from 'Western India received a most 
favourable welcome from most of the 
prominent art critics and journals in 
England. The Regional Committee of Bombay 
had selected a varied and fairly representative 
collection of paintings, sculpture, and architec- 
tural drawings. At the request of this Committee, 
the Government of Bombay deputed Mr. Glad- 
stone Solomon to supervise, arrange, and cata- 
logue the Bombay exhibits in London. The whole 
I enterprise was a successful demonstration of the 
' aims and ideals of the Bombay School of Paint- 
ing, and since this Exhibition the long-standing 
' cootroversv as to the Bombay methods of art 
training has collapsed though it is hardly to 
I be expected that it^l not occasionally reassert 
I itself in sporadic outbursts hereafter. 


Indian Architecture 


The architecture of India has proceeded on 
lines of its own, and its monuments are unique 
among those of the nations of the world. An 
ancient civilization, a natural bent on the part 
of the people towards religious fervour of the 
contemplative rather than of the fanatical 
sort, combined with the richness of the country 
in the sterner building materials — these are 
a few of the factors that contributed to making 
it what it was, while a stirring history gave it 
both variety and glamour, Indian architec- 
tnie is a subject which at the best lias been 
studied only imperfectly, and a really com- 
prehensive treatise on it has yet to be wntten. 
The subject is a vast and varied one, and it 
may be such a treatise never will be written jn 
the form of one work at any rate. The spirit of 
Indian art is foreign to the European and few 


can entirely understand it, while art criticism and 
analysis is a branch ot study that the Indian 
has not as yet developed to its full extent. 
Hitherto the" best authority on the subject 
has been Fergusson, whose compendious work 
IS that which will find most ready acceptance 
by the general reader. But Fergusson attempt- 
ed the nearly impossible task of covering the 
ground in one volume of moderate dimensions, 
and it is sometimes held that he was a man 
of too purely European a culture, albeit wide 
and eclectic, to admit of sufficient depth of 
insight in this particular direction. Fergt^- 
son’s classification by races and religions is, 
however, the one that has been generally ac- 
cepted hitherto. He asserts that there is no 
stone architecture in India of an earlier date 
than two and a half centuries berore the Christ- 
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tan era, and that “ India owes the introduc- 
tion of the u«e of stone tor architectural pur- 
poses, as she does that of Buddhism as a state 
religion, to the great Asoka, «rho reigned B C 
272 to 236.’* 

Buddhist Work. 

Fergusson’s first architectural period is 
when the Buddhist, of which the great tope 
at Sanebi with its famous JSorthem gateway 
is perhaps the most noted example. Then 
we have the Gandharan topes and monas- 
teries. Perhaps the examples of Buddhist 
architecture of greatest interest and mo«t ready 
access to the general student are to be found 
in the Chaitya hails or rock-cut cav'^s of KarJi 
Ajanta, Nasik, Ellora, and Kanheri. A point 
with relation to the Gandliara work may be 
alluded to in passing. This is the etron® 
European tendency, variously recognized as 
Roman, Byzantine but most frequently as 
areek, to be observed In the details. The 
foliage seen in the capitals of columns bears 
strong resemblance to the Greek acanthus 
while the sculptures have a distinct trace of 
Greek influence, particularly in the treatment 
of draiicry, but also of hair and facial expression 
From this it has been a fairly common assump- 
tion amongst some authorities that Indian art 
owed much of its best to European Influence, an 
assumption that is strenuously combated^ by 
others as will be pointed out later. 

The architecture of the Jains comes next In 
order. Of this rich and beautiful style the 
most noted examples are perhaps the Dilwars 
temples near Mount Abu, and the unioue 
“ Tower of Victory ” at Cbittore. 

Other Hindu Styles. 

The Dravidian style is the generic title 
usually applied to the characteristic work of 
the Madras Presidency and the South of India. 
It is Been in many rock-cut temp‘es as at EUorai 
where the remarkable “Kylas” is an instance 
of a temple cut out of the solid rock, complete 
not only with respect to its interior (as in the 
case of mere caves) but also as to its exterior. 
It is, as it were, a life-size model of a complete- 
building or group of buildings, several hundred 
feet in length, not built, but sculptured in soli<l 
stone, an undertaking of vast and; to our 
modem ideas, unprofitable industrv. The 
Pagoda of Tanjore, the temples at Srirangam, 
Chidambaram, Vellore, Vijayanagar, <tc., and 
the palaces at Madura and Tanjore are among 
the best known examples of the style. 

Amongst a vast number of Hindu temples 
the following may be mentioned as particularly 
worthy of study : — Those at Mukteswara and 
Bhuvaneswar in Orissa, at Khajuraho, Bin- 
drabun, Udaipur, Benares, Gwalior, &c. The 
palace of the Hindu Haja Man Singh at 
Gwalior is among the most beautiful architec- 
tural examples in India. So also are the 
palaces of Amber, Datiya, Urcha, Dig and 
Udaipur. 

Indo-Saraccnic. 

Among all the periods and styles In India 
the characteristics of none are more easilv 
recognizable than those of what is generally 
called the “ Indo-Saracenic ” which dev^ 
loped after the Mahomedan conquest. Under 
the new influences now brought to bear on it 
the architeccure of India took on a fresh lease 
of activity and underwent remarkable modifl- 
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cation**. The dome, not entirely an unknown 
feature hitherto, became a special object of 
development, while the arch, at no time a 
favourite constructional form of the Hindu 
builders, was now forced on their attention by 
the predilections 0 / the ruling class. The 
minaret also became a distinctive feature. 
The requirements of the new religion, — the 
mosque with its wide spaces to meet the need* 
of organized congregational acts of worship — 
gave opportunities for broad and spacious 
treatments that had hitherto been to some 
extent denied. The Moslem hatred of idolatry 
set a tabu on the use of sculptured represen- 
tations of animate objects in the adornment 
of the buildtnsB, and led to the development 
of other decorative forms. Great ingenuity 
came to be displayed In the use of pattern and 
of geometrical and foliated ornament. This 
Moslem trait further turned the attention of 
the builders to a greater extent than before 
to proportion , scale and mass as means of gi ving 
beauty, mere richness of sculptured surface 
and the sestbetic and symbolic Interest of 
detail being no longer to be depended on to the 
same degree. 

Agra and Delhi may be regarded aa the 
principal centres of the Indo-Saracenic style — 
the former for the renowned Taj Mahal, for 
Akbar’s deserted capital of Fatehpur Sikri, 
bis tomb at Secundra, the Mot! Musjid and 
palace buildings at the Agra fort. At Delhi 
we have the great Jumma Musjid, the Fort, 
the tombs of Humayon, Sufdar Jung, drc., 
and the unique Qutb Minar. Two other great 
centres may be mentioned, because in each 
I there appeared certain strongly marked indl- 
viduahtles that differentiated the varieties 
af the style there found from the variety seen 
at Delhi and Agra, as well as that of one from 
that to the other. These are Ahmedabad in 
Gujarat and Bijapur on the Dekhan, both in 
the Bombay Bresidency. 

At -Ahmedabad with its neighbours Sirkhej 
and Champanir there seems to be less of a depar- 
ture from the older Hindu forms, a tendency to 
adhere to the lintel and bracket rather than to 
have recourse to the arch, while the dome 
though constantly employed, was there never 
developed to its full extent as elsewhere, or 
carried to its logical structural conclusion. The 
Abmedanad work is probably most famous for 
the extraordinary beauty of its stone ‘‘jafi”— 
or pierced lattice-work, as in the palm tree 
windows of the Sidi Sayyid Musjid, 

Bijapur. 

The characteristics of the Bijapur variety 
of the style are equally striking. They are 
perhaps more distinctively Mahomedan than 
those of the Ahmedabad buildmgs in that 
here the dome is developed to a remarkable 
degree, indeed the tomb of Mahmud — the 
well-known ** Gol Gumbaz -is cited as shew- 
ing the greatest space of floor in any building 
in the world roofed by a single dome, not even 
excepting the Pantheon. The lintel also wai 
here practically discarded in favour of the arch. 
The Bijapur style shews a bold mascultoe 
quality and a largeness of structoial concep- 
tion that is unequalled elsewhere in India 
though in richness and delicacy it does not 
atte mpt to rival the work of the further JTortb. 
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II. MODERN. 

The modem architectural wurK of India the past. They still muster a 
divides Itself sharply Into two classes. There following not only iuuonti.-at the artistic punuc 
Is first that of the indigenous Indian “ Master- of England and India, but even o 

builder'* to be found chiefly in the Indian Government services. Their opponents, noiaing 

States, particularly those in Rajpatana. what appears to be the nioreollicial view ootii 
Second there is that of British India, or of aa to archseology and art, have pointed to the 
all those parts of the peninsula wherever “death" of all the arts of the past in other 
Western Ideas and methods have most strongly countries as an indication of a natural law, and 
spread their influence, chiefly, in the case of deprecate as waste of energy all efforts to resist 
architecture, through the medium of the De- this law, or to institute what they have termed 
partment of Public Works, The work of that "another futile revival'* I The Eiitishin India, 
department has been much animadverted they contend, should do as did the ancient 
upon as being all that building should not be, Romans in every country on which they planted 
but, considering it has been produced by men their conquering foot. As those were want to 
of whom it was admittedly not the mflier^ and replace indigenous art with that of Rome, so 
who were necessarily contending with lack of should we set our sefil of conquest permanently 
expert training on the one hand and with de- on India by the erection of examples of the best 
paitment-al methods on the other, it must be of British art. This is the view which, as we have 
conceded that it can shew many notable build- indicated, appears to have obtained for the 
Ings. Of recent years there has been a tend- moment the more influential hearing, and the 
ency on the part of professional architects task of designing and directing the construction 
to turn their attention to India, and a uumbef of of the principal buildings in the new Capital 
these haa even been drafted into the service was accordingly entrusted jointly to two 
of (Government as the result of a policy ini- famous British architects, neither of whom 
tiated in Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. can be unduly influenced by cither iiast 

^ , or recent architectural practice so far as 

To the work of the indigenous “ master jg concerned. The building of Rew 

huiluet ** public attention has of recent years Delhi is perhaps too recent an event for 
been drawn with some insi.itence, and the sug- the passing of a definite verdict. The week 
gestion has been pressed that efforts should be of Sir Edwin Lutyens and Sir Herbert Baker 
directed towards devising means for the pre- abides the judgment of posteritv. If that 
servation of what is pointed out — and now work has had its severe critics, it has also 
universally acknowledged— to be a remarkable received the commendation of many, 
survival — almost the only one left in the world — 

of “living art,** but which is threatened with The controversy of East and West, however 
gradual extinction by reason of the spread of vital to the interests of the country’s archl- 
Wegtern ideals and fashions. The matter tecture, is too purely technical for its merlte 
assumed some years ago the form of a mild to be estimated by the general reader or dis- 
controversy centring round the question of the cussed here. Its chief claim on our attention 
then much discussed project of the tiovernment lies in the fact that it affords an added Interest 
of India's new capital at Delhi. It was urged to the tourist, who may sec the fruits of both 
that this project should be utilised to give the schools of thought in the modern build- 
required Impetus to Indian art rather than ings of British India as well as examples of the 
that it should be made a means of fostering " master builders ’* work in nearly every native 
European art which needed no such encourage- town and ba7.aar. The town of Lashkar in 
meat at India’s expense. The advocates of Gwalior State may be cited as peculiarly rich 
this view appear for the mo.st part to have been in insLauces of picturesque modern Indian 
adherents of the "indigenous Indian" school street archiU'ctiire, while at Jaipur, Udaipur, 
of archaeologists already mentioned, and to Benares, etc., this class of work may be studied 
have boced their ideas on their own reading of in many different forms, both civil and religious. 
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The ancient industrial arts of India formed 
two distinct groups. The firet included those 
allied to, and dependent upon, architecture; the 
V'ctnid ■'^~»'n''-r! ‘‘h'''-' .arr’l'i *-o articles devoted 
I.) r ■ ! '. I ; i i'v weapons and 

■. -r. : and to personal 

adornment. 

The articles of the first group were intended 
for some fixed and definite position, and the 
style of their design and the character of their 
workmanship were dictated by that of the 
bnilding with which they were incorporated. 
Those of the second group were movable, and 
the range c f their design was less constricted 
and their workmaDsblp was more varied. 


Examples of work In both groups are so numer- 
ous, and the arts comprise such a diversity ot 
application, that only a cursory survey can be 
attempted within the limits of a short review. 
Although the design and treatment differ in 
the two grojips, the materials used were of^n 
the same. These materials cover a very wide 
range but space only permits of reference to 
■work appjied to the four materials upon which 
the Indian craftsman’s skill has been most 
extensively displayed. These are stone, wood, 
metal and textiles* 

Before dealing separately with each of these 
materials a few words upon the principal Indian 
styles are necessary. The two distinctive styles 
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are Hindu and Mabomedan. The lormer may 
be termed indigenous, dating as it does from 
remote antiquity ; the latter was a variation of 
the great Aiahian style, which was brought 
into India In the fourteenth century, and has 
since developed features essentially Indian in 
character. The art of both Hindus and Maho- 
rnedans is based upon religion and the require- 
ments of religious ritual. The obxious expres- 
sion of this is shown in the different motifs 
used for their ornament. In Hindu art all na- 
tural forms are accepted and employed for deco- 
rative purposes ; but in that of the Mahomc- 
dans, nearly all natural forms are rejected and 
forbidden. The basis of Mabomedan decora- 
tion is therefore mainly geometrical. In each 
of them, racial characteristics are strikingly 
exhibit^. The keynote of Hindu work ia 
exuberance, imagination and poetry ; that of 
Mabomedan, reticence, intellect and good taste. 
The Hindus are lavish, and often undiscriminat- 
ing in their employment of ornament ; the 
Mahomedans use more restraint. 

Stone Work. — Carved stone work is the 
principal form of decoration employed in 
Hindu temples. In variety and bcope It ranges, 
from the massive figures in tiie Buddhist and 
Brahminical Cave Temples, and the detached 
sculpture of the temples of Southern India, 
to the delicately incised reliefs and elaborately 
fretted ornament of the Jain temples at Mount 
Abu. A curious fact in relation to Hindu work 
la that priority of date appears to have no rela- 
tion to artistic development. It is not possible 
to trace, as in the case of Greek, Roman and 
Mediaeval craftwork, the regular progressive 
steps from art in its primitive state to its cul- 
minatin * . . - • 

ki Indi 
develop 

finer crsttsnmusiup uiuu mo-ic oi a lauji aauj. 
There can be little doubt that stone carving in 
India was simply the application of the wood 
carvers* art to another material. 

The stone carving on Mabomedan buildings 
except where Hindu carvers have been allowed 
a free hand, is much more restrained than that 
on Hindu temples. The fact that geometrical 
forms were almost exclusively used dictated 
lower relief and greater refinement in the carv- 
ing ; while the innate good taste of the designers 
prompted them to concentrate the ornament 
upon certain prominent features, where its 
etfest was heightened by the simplicity of the 
rest of the building. The invention displayed 
in working out geometrical patterns for 
woik screens, inlay, and other ornamental 
details appears to be inexhaustible ; while won- 
derful decorative use has been made of Arabic 
and Persian lettering in panels and their fram- 
ing. To obtain a rich effect the Hindus relied 
upon the play of light and shade upon broken 
surfaces, the Mahomedans to attain the same 
end used precious materials : veneering the sur- 
faces of their buildings with polished marble 
which they decorated with patterns of mosaic 
composed of jade, agate, onyx and other costly 
stones. Alriiough the art of inlaying and work- 
ing in hard stones was of Italian origin, it proved 
to te one eminently suited to the genius of the 
Indian craftsman ; and many wonderful exam- 
ples of their skill in the form of book rests, tab- 
ICb. thrones, footstools, vases and sword handles 


aro extant to show the height of proficiency 
they attained. 

Wood Work. — ^Ith a fine range oi tim- 
bers suitable for the purpose, wood has play^ a 
great part in the construction and decoration 
of Indian buildings. Unfortunately, much of 
the ancient woodwork has been destroyed by 
the action of the cUmate and the teeming insec- 
tivorous life of India i and that which escap^ 
these enemies was wiped out by fire and the 
sword. It is therefore only possible to con- 
jecture the height of artistic development tb^ 
buildings and their decorations displayed by 
the copies in stone which have been preserved. 
Few if any examples of a date earlier than the 
sixteenth century ate to be found. Many of 
these, and specimens of a later date to be seen 
in towns and cities throughout the county, 
are masterpieces of design and craftsmanship. 
The carved timber fronts and inner courtyards 
of houses in Ahmedabad, Kasik, and other 
parts of Western India are notable for their 
picturesqueness and beauty the structnral 
beams, the overhanging balconies, with their 
screens and supporting brackets, being carved 
In a manner which unites richness of effect with 
good taste and propriety. Of furniture, as the 
term Is now understood, few examples were 
in use in India before Europeans introduced 
their own faaldons. These were confined to 
small tables and stools, book rests, clothes 
?hests and screens, the designs of which con- 
formed somewhat closely to the architec- 
tural stvle of the period. Many of these were 
decorated with Inlays of coloured woods, ivory 
and metal ; while iu some cases the wooden 
basis was entirely plated with copper, brass 
or silver. In Southern India, where close grained 
sandalwood is grown, jewel cases and boxes are 
enriched with carving executed with the atten- 
tion to detail and the finish generally usociated 
with the carving of ivory. Coloured lac was 
freely used to decorate many articles of fur- 
niture, especially those turned on the lathe ; 
and rich colour effects were obtained in this, 
perhaps the most distinctive and typically 
Indian development of decoration as applied 
to woodwork. 

Metal Work-— ^ith the exception of weav- 
ing, the metal working industry employed 
and still employs the greatest number of artis- 
tic craftsmen in India. Copper and brass have 
always been the two metals most widely used 
for domestic purposes by Mahomedans and 
Hindus. The shapes of many of th^ humble 
vessels are among the most beautiful to be found 
Id the country. They exhibit that sense of 
variety and touch of personality which are only 
given by the work of the human hand : and the 
shapes are those which grow naturally from the 
working of the material with the simplest 
imnleTnents. In the technical treatment of 
brass and copier Indian craftsmen have shown 
a t{^te and skill unsurpassed by those ol other 
nations, except in the department of fine cast- 
ing. In this, and in the working of gold and 
silver, a higher standard of technical and con- 
structive exactness has been reached by the 
metal workers of Europe and Japan. It may 
be taken as an axiom that the more beantifoJ 
the shape of an article is, and this especially 
applies to metal work, the less need 
exists for the decoration of its surface. It It 
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equally true that the hijihcst test of craftsman- 
ship is the production of a perfect article with- | 
out any decoration. The reason being that the ' 
slightest technical fault is apparent on a plain 
surfoce, but can be hidden or disguised of i 
•ne which is covered with ornament. The 
goldsmiths and silversmiths of India were 
extremely skilful and industrious, but judged 
by this test their works often exhibit a lack of 
care and exactness in the structural portion 
and a completely satisfactory example of per- 
fectly plain work from the hands of the gold and 
silversmiths of India is rarely to be met with. 
Kuch of the excessive and often inappropriate 
omamencation of the articles that they produc- 
ed owed its application as much to the necessity 
of hiding defective construction as it did to 
any purely decorative purpose. 

Textiles- — The textile industry la the widest 
in extent in India and la that in which her 
craftsmen have shown their highest achieve- 
ments. Other countries, east and west of 
India have produced work equal at least 
In stonct wood, and metal ; but none has ever 
matched that of her weavers in cotton and 
wool, or exoelled them in the weaving of silken 
fabrics. Some of the products of the looms 
of ^ngal are marvels of technical skill and 
perfect taste, while the plum bloom quality 


of the old Cashmere shawls is an artistic achieve- 
luent which places them in a class by themselves. 
Weaving I^ing essentlatty a process of repeti- 
tion. was the first to which machinery was 
applied, and modem science has b^ght 
I(wm waving to such a state of perfertion that 
filaments of a substance finer even tlmn those 
of Dacca, which astonished our ani^^rs, are 
now produced In the mills of Lancashire. 
for beauty of surface and variety of texture 
no machine-^made fabrics have ever equaued 
the finest handwork of the weavers of India. 
Many of the most beautiful varieties of Indian 
textile work have disappeared, killed by the com- 
petition of the power loom. In other branches 
of art as applied to textiles India does not hold 
so pre-eminent a position as in that of weaving 
The printed silks and calicoes of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries deservedly held a 
high place in the estimation of Western nations, 
whose craftsmen learnt many valuable lessons 
from the technical skill, and artistic taste they 
display. Nothing approaching the tapestries 
m^e in "Europe in the middle ages has been 
produced in India. The nearest approach to 
these is in carpets and rugs. This art was in- 
troduced from Persia ; but Indian craftsmen 
have never succeeded in equalling the finest work 
of their instructors either in colour or designs. 
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.^.Ithough India is one of the most ancient 
lands in the w-orld and the criullc of an ancient 
civilization, it has long remained in the back 
ground owing to the aitbGiice of uTiften hi'^tories 
going back to the earliest period as in the case 
of other ancient lands such as Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, just over a Imndred years 
ago the foundation of Indian Arclnpolouv 
was laid by Princep. who first deciphered the 
ancient Brahmi script and thus opened the way 
to the knowledge of the edicts of the Emperor 
Asoka and other ancient documents, whidi 
till then w'ere a sealed book to tlie natives of 
the soil. Since then a lame number of scholars 
both Indian and European have helped in 
building up the edifice of Indian Archscology 
which though fairly comprehensive is still 
incomplete in several respects. 

The story of Indian Areliieolouy connneiices 
with the beginnings of human existence in the 
vast sub-continent. The rough and chipped 
stone implements discovered in various i>arts 
of the country, particularly in the eastern 
districts of the Madras Presidency, and the 
valleys of the Narmada and the Godavari 
have* yielded hundreds of implements which 
show the first attempts made by man to work 
his tools with which to master his surroundings. 
Two of these paleolithic implements were found, 
in association with the bones of extinct animals, 
one from Bhutra In Narsingpur district, C.P. i 
on the banks of the Narmada and the other 
from Mungi on the upper Godavari. The age 
of the paleoliths determined mostly by geolc^iral 
considerations may be anywhere from 50,000 
to 200,000 vears. and the great interval of 
time between the beginning of the neolithic 
and the paleolithic periods is shown by nearly 


a hundred feet of alluvial deposits in the valley 
of the Sabannati river. A recent attempt 
made by a scientific ex'pcditioii under Dr. de 
Terra of the Yale Vuiversity has established 
some kind of sequence between the stone 
cultures of the foot-hills ot the Puiijab and 
brought them in relation with the different 
ice «ages of Kashmir. Neolithic man, who 
used a large variety of polished stone implements, 
was more widely distributed throughout the 
<ountry, particulaily in the Penin«iila and the 
Vmdhyan regions. * To this period must also 
be dated some of the earliest megalithic tombs 
which o<cur in a great variety of forms in the 
central and soutliern parts bt the Peninsula, 
although a vast majority belong to the iron 
age and some even persist to our age. The 
knowledge of metals supervened at a later 
stage but its development has been different 
in northern and southern India. Thus in 
northern India the copper implements of the 
Gangetic valley and the copper and bronze 
antiquities of the Indus culture exclude any 
knowledge of iron. In the south, however, 
the neolithic settlements of the Bellary district 
seem to have been immediately followed by 
the knowledge of the smelting of iron, as evi- 
denced by the large scale furnaces which stand 
in the shape of cinder mounds. It is clear, 
however, that while copper and bronze was 
knon-n in the north in the fourth millennium 
B.C. the south may have been content with the 
use of stone implements right up to the first 
millennium B C. until stone was supplanted 
by iron. It is remarkable that in some of 
the localities in south Hyderabad and Mysore, 
stone implements and painted pottery, as also 
rock shelters are followed by antiquities of the 
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ff^-Tular historic period 'I'his jrives the Ijoj*e 
that a sequence can la* cstii)>li.-vhed and links 
forsjed between the hi'^tory and jvTeinstory of 
^nuth India. 

Xlie most interefttina and well developed 
phase ol the prehistoric civilization ol India is. 
hove\er. that repiesented Itv the reeent exia- 
\,it!ons at llarapjia in flie J*un|alj and ^loJien- 
30-daro in tjic Sind These li.ne eoinpletelv 
revolutionized ideas 011 this suhjc'.-t and j»roved 
that as far hack as the 'jrd «»i 4 th niiilenniiim 
PC and jirobahly much cailier still, India 
vas in po‘=session ot a liiLdily dcv«‘Ic>ped «iviliza* 
tion with large and populous cities, well buat 
houses, temples and pul.lic huildiuir.s ot l>rn-k 
and many other amenities enjoyed at that 
period l*y the peoples of Mesoftatamia and Kir\]d 
Both at MolieU'jo-daro and llarappa theie’are 
the remains of sonie a or d cities .super-jinposod 
one upon the rums of another. 

The structures that liave so far been exposed 
at Mohen-jo-daro helong to the three Latest cities 
on the site. Those of the third or earliest are 
the best in style ; those of tlie hist the poou'st 
Most of the structures aie dwelUii*; houses or 
shop's, hut tliere are others winch appeal to 
have been t‘'mplcs and one— of particulailv 
massive piopoitious— is a larite hath, surroundeil 
by fenestrated LMlIencs and halls. Another 
niasbive and extensive building found at Harapp.i 
appears to have heen a public granary. All 
M’ere hullt of Mell burnt brick and most of tliein 
were of two or moie storeys wirii staircases 
giving access to the ujpper rooms. In and 
around the ruins have been found many minor 
auticfuities including goLl an<l silver jcwtllcry 
somc remarkable statuary in stone and cojiper! 
engraved seals of stone and ivory and paste, 
some of them exquisite specimens of ulvptic- art! 
copper implements ami vcb^eK. terracott.i 
flffurineb and toys, shell ornaments and r>otferies 
both painted and plain all denoting a wc-II- 
developed artistic sense. 

These discoveries estahlHi the existence in 
ismd and the Punjab duriim the 4 th and :tr<l 
millennia B C. of a liiuhly developed city life • 
and the presence, in many of the houses, of wells 
and bathrooms as well as an elaborate drainage 
sy.stein betoken a social c ouditiou of tlie citizens 
at least ecfual to that found in JSumcr and supe- 
rior to that prevailing in coutempoiary Baby- 
lonia and Egypt. The inhaliitaiits of these 
cities lived largely no doubt bv agriculture and 
It is a point of interest that the' specimens of 
wheat found at Mohen-jo-daro and Harappa 
resemble the common variety grown m the 
Punjab today. Besides liread,’ their food 
appears to have included beef, mutton, and 
pork, the fle^^h of tortoises, turtlc^s and gliarial 
jre&h fish from the Indus and dried fisii froni 
the sea coast. Among their dome.sticated 
animals were the humped Indian bull, the 
buffalo, a short horned bull, the sheep' pi‘^ 
.log and elephant. Besides ' gold and silver 
they used copper, tin. bronze and lead • thev 
were familiar with the arts of spinning and 
weaving and with cultivation of cotton and 
had atbiiiied a high degree of proficiency m 
the jeweller’s and potter's arts. 

That they possessed a well developed system 
of wTitmg is evidenced by the discovery ot over 
3 thousand tablets engjaved with well-executed 


aninm! devices and imtographic legends in an 
unknown script. The method of disposal of 
the dead at Mohen-jo-rlHio uncertain but at 
Harappa two types of burial have been met 
with, namely, complete burials or fractional 
along with funerary f»ottery. and “ jiot burials.'’ 
Oulv 1*7 of the latter wcie found to contain 
skulls and human boni'.s and ,11c sceininglv 
J»os1 cvpdsiiic I'larfioijal biinals. 

Sii Aiiicl .stcm.v Miivey of Baluchistan has 
added to our knowledge, a nunibei of ancient 
sites ol the piehi'-toric epodi. Among the 2 u 
or iiKue in Sind, di-.co%ered mostly by the 
efforts of tile late Jlx. Majiimdai. at least three 
aie HOW' icc-ogiused as representing distinct 
phases, s<uiie earlici and some later, than the 
main culluie of H.iraj)jia and Moheii-jo-daro. 

The IikIiis Valiev culture has now been 
fiajcd in the Xorth-east as far as Kupar in the 
Ambala District, relatively close to the water- 
shed of the Sutlej and Jumna and it is there- 
fore highly improbalJe tliat this civilization 
w.is confined to the Indus ^ alley and there can 
hardly be any reasonable doubt that future 
le.searches will tr.nc it or its siiccc.ssors into the 
\ alley of the tJauges. On the south-east, this 
|)rchistoric culture has been traced upto Limbdi 
State in Kathiawar. Of the long period of more 
than 2,000 years that separate 'the pre-hUtorio 
mohumeiifs referred to above from the historic 
I)crio(t of India, little or notliinsf is vet known, 
hut there is every liope that tliis cap in our 
knowledtre^ may lie lilled in by furtlier excava- 
tions wliieli the ,Areiia‘iogical Ilepartment 
propose to coiKluct in tlie western U.P From 
the time ot flie Maur.vas, i.e., 4 th century B.C., 
the histor.v of architecture and the formative 
arts of India is clear and can be traced with 
relatBe precision, Tlie financial stringency 
cause<l by the world depre&'^ion and war cannot 
allow the progiammo of excavation to be as 
wi(Je-spr<*;id as might be wished. 

Mauryaii Monuments. — The earliest monu- 
ments of the historical period that have come 
down to us relate to the ilaurvan period from 
winch time onwards the main currents of Indian 
Archa-ology are pretty dear, thanks to the 
systeinatn* research of the last halt a century 
and in particular the field work of the last three 
decades and half. The Maurvaii monuments 
include certain caves in the Barabar hills, the 
of ^ pillared hall near Patna (ancient 
lathputra), remains of the wooden palisade 
near Patna, a number of stupas at different 
bricks traditionally 
attributed to Asoka, and a wealth of minor 
antiquities such as sculptures, terracottas, beads 
etc , recovered in the excavations at Patna 
TaxiJa (Birjmount), and Samath and in course 
ot the sewage operations at Patna. The best 
example of Mauryan sculpture is the exquisite 
lion capital at Sarnath which represents the 
art of the Imperial court of Asoka which though 
Indian in tradition, was enlivened by fresh 
contact with the Perso-Greek world. Other 
sculptures of tlie period include a well modelled 
fermile and two male statues from Patna now 
m the Calcutta Museum, and other statues from 
Besnagar (Central India, Parkham near Madras) 
These characterised by a feeling of volume 
and mass exhibit rather primitive conception 
of modelling, characteristic of Indian popular 
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art. The rock ami pillar edicts ot Asoka {{'irca 
250 deserve special mention. His major 

rock edicts arc engraved m seven pla^‘e^, raiigini; 
from Sliahhaziiarki in the I’oshauar District to 
Jonnagiri in the Kariiiil l>i‘'tr!ct in flic south 
Amongst the thirteen of A'oka 

(be^des the Klepliant capital of a 14th 
at Sankisa and a iramnc'iit ot a 15th at Benares.) 
ten bear hifi in-'criptioiis. Of tho^^e the Lain iva- 
Nandangarli eohinm in the riianipaiaii DMnet. 
Tirhnt. is iiractieally uninjured Tlie (‘a]>ital 
of each cohinin. like the sliatt. \\as inoimhtliie. 
ami eompnsed three inenibers. nr, a JVise- 
polifan bell, abacus, ami erownmg seiilptme 
in the roun<i. .Special mention must lie made 
here of the y-fupa at Piprahwa opened bv Peppe in 
1808. which yielded a large •«totie l>ox containing 
an inscribed steatito or soap-stone reliqiiarv 
with a tiuinber of relifs and beaiitilul precioim 
stones now preser\ed at tlie Indian Museum. 
Calcutta. The inscription wiitten m characters 
of the 4th-dnl centurv speaks of the 

relics being of tlie Buddlia liiinselt and enshiine<l 
by his kinsmen, the Sakyus. 

Sunga Art. — The JIaurvas were followed in 
the second century 31 . r. bv the in 

east, while in north-west India » • • • J: ..i • 
rulers were extending their sway. 1 1 - ‘.idb • 
stupa at Blurhut (Nagaud state. Central India) 
is the ino«t typical and remarkable moininieiit of 
this period illustrating tiie simple laif CNpre'^sho 
character ot the .irt The fr.ignients ot the 
railing around the Bharhnt stupa, now Kept in 
the Indian Museum, ( alcutta. show hov^ the 
^rtists have siiecoeded in depicting the stones of 
Buddha’s life and his former existence both in 
human and animal forms, such as tlie monkey, 
deer or elephant. Besides dedi<’atory inscrip- 
tions the labels iusoribed on the Bharhnt jianeK 
are of unique importance. Antiquities of this 
period particularly terracottas figurines have 
been found in the excavations of citv sites all 
over North India, notably Kos.im and Bhita 
near Allahabad and Patna. 

Sanchi Monuments. — The best prcserve<l in 
the series of early Buddliist monuments in India 
are tlie magnificent Buddhist remains at 
in Bhopal Stute Here the main stupa of which 
the core probalily belongs to the time of Asoka, 
was later faced with stoue and surrounded by a 
stone railing with four great gateways, one at 
each cardinal point, sometime about the fiist 
^^entury B.C. The four gateways and another 
m front of stupa IH are elaborately decorated 
inside and out with figure sculptures and bas- 
reliefs also referring to Buddha’s life or the 
3 ^aka legends, in a more developed stvle than 
Bharhnt. Besides the stupas, a number of 
other buildings, temples, apsidal iialls and mo- 
nasteries of dilferent periods form a splendid 
gamxy, illustrating the principal phases of the 
relignon of the Buddha, from its earlv davs to its 
declme, 

extensive remains of the ancient 
city of Taxila, near Rawalpindi, are among the 
most important In the country, constituting 
three different cities that flourished in successive 
epochs and a number of monastic ’* ’ 
centred around stupas, situated i 
or perched on the tops of hillocks : 

Forover a quarter of century. Sir John Marshall's 
labours here have served to elucidate tlie splendid 
history and culture of this centre, the meeting- 
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place of the three gieat eix iJization'' of India, 
ttrecre and I’er^ia. The mn?.t pro'^jjerous city 
was the Jn<lo-Scythiau <ity, now kuux'ii as 
Siikap, dating from a cenfuiv on either side of 
the Dhiistian eia XMtii icguiaily ])Iannpd streets 
and houses, tin' antiquities liom \xliich. including 
e.\qin-.jfc jcwi'llery, criins all kinds of household 
objects and jiottery. etc , form tlie bulk of the 
exhibits ot the line Mtisinini on tin* spot. 

The Graeco Buddhist School of Ghandara. — 

Soineliiiie in the Istcentiny \ D. a hi-w school 
aiose in the noitli-we.Kt in xvhat is Kihumi as the 
tiaridhara <*oiiiitrv (iomiiiiHing the ii'gion Irom 
T.ixit.i t<» Pesliauar aiui lieyond including the 

k. ibiil valley) indicating a flood of new artistic 
ideas based on the Gia*co-Roinan models, brought 
in by the <'ontact ot the (Jra‘co-Scytlij,in and 
Paithiaii iiileiv. The enthusiastic following 
which the religion of Ibiddiia then receixed in 
this region li-d fr» a phenomenal building ai-tnity 
in the shape tU stiijias .ind monastciies whirdi 
weic iwofiisely doioialed with sciilptiiirs. freezes 
.ind motifs levealing tlie inflneiice of western ait. 
Due iniioxation iutiodnciMi 1>\ (lie Gainlhaia 
school was the image ot Binldha whieli the oKier 
i' rj* I • S' school refiaiitpil tmm attPiupting, 
'■i I '.•;i oi Buddha being iiivaiiably indicated 
' •• "• .11 ol symbolical lepip'-entations. The 
Mu'-pinns at Lahore ami Pc^lKiwar and to a less 
extent the Indian Mu'cuin bear witness to the 
prolific" actixjfx of tlie Gniidhaia scul]>tojs at 
such cciifics as Takliti-bahi. Sjhi i-Balilol, 

l. onvan Tangai. .lanialgarhi and Shahji-ki- 
Dheri, ne.ir I'esli.iw.ir 'I’hc i>piiod of the 
Kushana Kmperor. Kanislik.i (2iid ceiitun .\.1> ) 
was the climax of (hnidliai.i ait, and along with 
the extension ot Kudiana lule in the interior, 
tlie new forces made themselves felt in the 
Gangetie valley, particularly Mathura. 

Mathura. — Mathura one of the most import- 
ant religious ami an centres iu northern India, 
from ancient times was g.dvanispd into activity 
fiom the second centurv A J>. onwaids. Here 
the abmid.mce of led sand-stout' in the iieigh- 
bouiliood was availed of by the followt'is of all 
the religious niul some of the earliest Brahnian- 
ical and .f.iiu images weie inamifaetuied here, 
while the fusion ol indigenous and western art 
was m.iiiifeste*! in a peculiarly attiuctive .and 
playful though seusuou'' art. From Mathura 
the Buddha image and sonic of the Hellenistic 
motifs travelled further to the east and south 
and even the di'^taut Buddhist scliool of the 
lower Kiishna x*alley as at Amraxati. Nagar 
juiiikonda and other places such motifs as the 
garland liearer h.ive been found. Bx' the fourth 
(cntuiy A. I), the Hellenistic clement in Indian 
art was, however, completely absorbed when 
under the stimulus of the Gupta Fmpire Indian 
art reached its golden age. 

The Gupta Age. — The rise of the Gupta 
dynasty in northern India early in the fourth 
century was a signal for the high water mark 
of Indian acliiexement in literature art and 
sculpture. A thoughtful sjmthesis of the best 
impulses of Indian art and the foreign influences 
was brought about in this period of which the 
ks a broad iutellectualism and a balance 
■* oiritual thought and material expres- 
I best sculpture of this period has 
been found in Sarnath. Muttra, Deogarh and 
Garhwa in the United Provinces, while examples 
of terracotta and minor arts have been found in 
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all nortli Indian (“Xf.ivatious. Sarnatli, where 
Buddhism first saw the liuht of the day, was the 
most prosperous centie of Jiuddliism at this time 
and. siguificautly enoutrh. is tlie eentie of a 
Binldhist revival in India, the Zytulaixandhakuti 
vihara founded here by the Mahabodlu Society, 
having received fioni the Government of India 
three Buddhist ^elif^recoveled from excavations 
at Nagarjunikonda in Madras, Mii])nrkhas in 
Sind and Taxila in the Bunjab. hi the field of 
religion the Brahmanical faith was stea<lily in 
the ascendency while Buddhism .still liehi its 
own. the intellectualism of the age finding ex- 
pression in a broad spirit of tolerance. Simpli- 
city of conception and restrained ornament is 
the keynote of the architeeture of this period. 
' examples of wiiich are found at Saiiclii, Bhumra. 
* Deogarli and other places. A well known monu- 
ment of the Gupta period is the iion jiillar staiul- 
ing in the middle of the open court of the mos« 4 Uc 
near the Quth Minar near Delhi, wiiich lias an 
inscription refening to king Chandra (identified 
with Chaudragiipta II) circa A.D 370-413. It 
is W'onderful to find that a bar of wrouglit iron 
of such dimension should have been made in 
India at this early period and still more surpris- 
' ing that not a speck of rust appears anvwhere 
^ on it inspite of the weather action of 15 centuries. 
I Other interesting examples of wrought ron are 
? the beams from Kouarak, 12th centurv. and the 
I iron pillar at Dhar (M., dating back to the time 
of the Paramaro king Bhoja eaily ]lth century. 

Caves. — Of the rock cut caves which are 
among the wonders of India, nine-tenths belong 
to Western India. The most iinport.int gioups 
of caves are situated in Bhaja. Be<Ui. KarM. 
Kanheri. Junnar, Nasik and Badami in the Bom- 
bay Presidency, Ellora and Ajauta 111 Nizam's 
Dominions. Udaygiri and Batrh in (xwaltor state. 
Barabar and Nagarjuni 16 miles north of G.^va. 
Udayagiri and Khandagiri 20 miles from Guttack 
in Orissa and the Seven Pagod.as near Madras. 
The caves belong to the three principal sectis into 
which ancient IndU was di\i<led. viz . the Bud- 
dhists. Hindus and .Tainas The earliest caves 
so far discovered are those of Baiahar and Neg.ir- 
juni wiiich were excavated by .Asoka and his 
grandson Dasaratha. and dedicate<l to Ajivikas, a 
naked sect founded by Mankhaliputta Gosala 
The next earliest caves are those of Bliajn. Pital- 
khora and cave No. 9 at Ajanta and No. 19 at 
Nasik. They have been assigned to B.C. 
by Fergusson and Dr. Burges, although Sir .John 
Marshall ascribes a later date, about the middle 
of the first century B.G, The Bud«lhjst caves 
are generally of two types — the chaiim'- or chapel 
caves and riJmraa or monasteries for tlie resi- 
dence of monks, paiticularly during the rainv 
f-eason. The first are with vaulted' roofs and 
horse-shoe shaped window’s over the entrance 
and have interiors consisting of a nave and side 
aisles with a small stupa at the inner circular end. 
One of the most striking examples being the 
gieat chaitya cave at Karli in Poona district 
They are thus remarkably similar to Christian 
basDicas. The second class consist of a hall sur- 
rounded by a number of cells. In the later 
vihnras there was a sanctum in the centre of the 
back wall containing a large image of Briddlia 
Hardly a chaiiifa is found witlioiit one 01 more 
rihaniR adjoining it Of tlie Hindu raves, the 
I'daygiri group near BhiKa in tOvalior State is 
the eailiest. (early 5th century). In AVestem 
■ India, the group at Badami is earliest in date. 


but that at Blepiianta near Bombay 
is perhaps the most frequented and best 
known. Here the sculptures, all Saiva in 
• liaiacter include the famous Tiimurti (properly 
Mahesamurti) which ranks among the woild’s 
most forceful sculptures. The famous rathas and 
caves, popularly knowui as the Seven Pagodas at 
]VIaliub<ili[)uram (6th century A.D.) in Chingleput 
I »isti ict near Madras have some spirited sculpture 
and complete models of structural temples out of 
living rock, mostly attributable to the Pallava 
Kings in the seventh century A.D. But by far 
the most renowned cave-temple of the Hindus is 
that known as Kailasa at Ellora. It is on the 
model of a complete structural temple but carved 
out of solid rock. It also is dedicated to Siva 
and was excavated by the Kashtrakuta king 
Krishna I (A.D, 768), who may still be seen in 
the paintings in the ceilings of the upper porch 
of tlie main shrine. Of the Jaina caves tlie 
e<irlicst are at Khandagiri and Udayagiri ; those 
of the mediaeval type, in Indra Sabha at Ellora 
and Sittannavasal in Puddukkottai State, which 
contain paintings of the 7th century A.D. ; and 
those of the latest period, at Ankai in Nasik, 
Fresco Paintings.— The ceilings of many of 
these caves were oucc adorned with fresco paint- 
ings. The earliest cave paintings are those at 
Rf.mgarh in Sirgujja State in the Eastern States 
agency, but the most famous and the best pre- 
served are those at .Ajanta, which were executed 
at various period's between 35U-650 A D. and 
h-ave elicited high prai.^e as works of art. Copies 
w'cre first 7nade by Major Gil), but most of them 
' perislied by fire at the Crystal Palace in 1866. 
The lost cues were again copied by John Griffiths 
of the Arts .School. Bombay, half of whose work 
was similarly destroyed by a firo at South Ken- 
sington. They were last ‘copied by Lady Her- 
ringham during 1001-11. Her pictures, which 
are in full scale, are at present exhibited at the 
Indian Section of tlie Victoria and Albert 
Museum. South Kensington, and have been re- 
procluced in a volume brought out by the India 
Society. Another group of caves where equally 
interesting though less well preserved paintings 
exist is found at B.agh in Gw’alior State. TTiese 
caves form the subject of a monograph issued by 
the India Society. Recently the subject of 
paintings has drawn much attention and fresh 
discoveries of fresco paintings, mostly fragmen- 
tary, have been reported from Badami, Conjee- 
varam, Tanjore, Jirumalaipuram, Padnmna- 
bliapuram and other places, which provide an 
almos>t continuous chain of examples illustrating 
the development of this art through the cen- 
turies. 

Structural Temples. — Of this class the 
earliest examples are the Varaha temple at 
Deogarh, District Jhansi. another temple at 
Sanchi, the brick temples at Bhitargaon in the 
district of Cawnpore. and the temples at Tigowa, 
Naehna, Eran and Bhumara aU of which belong 
to the Gupta- x>^riod and a later one at Tigowa in 
the Central Provinces. In the Bombay Province 
we have two more examples viz.. Lad Khan and 
Durga temples at Ajhole in Bijapur. the latter of 
which cannot l)e later than the eighth century 
A.D, The only common characteristic is fiat 
roofs without spires of any kind. In other res- 
pects they are entirely different and already here 
we mark tlie beginning of the two styles,' Iiico- 
Aryan and Dra vidian, whose differences become 
more and more pronounced from the 7th cen- 
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tury onwardij. In the van •'tyle, thP 

most prominent olle^ tend to the perpenduular. 
and in the Dravidiau to the lionzontal. The 
salient fe.itnie of the foiiner auMin is the (in- 
vilinear ‘^te^•ple and of the lattei. tlie pyiainidal 
tower. Tlie ino^t notahh' ev.iniides rd the fii'^t 
kind are to \>e frmnri amoiijz tlie temples of lihu- 
l)aneswar in Ori>-Ki, Khajniaho in Bnndelkliaiid. 
Osia in Jodhpur, ami Dilwai on Mount Ahn 
One of the best known jiroiips in the Dravidiau 
style is that of the Mahahalipurain Itatlis. or 
‘Seven Pagoda.", aheatlv referred to. To tin* 
same acre has to he a'^simied the teinjiles ot Kai- 
lasanath at t’oiijee\ erain. and to the follow hiii 
century some of tlie temples at Aihole andl*atta- 
dakal of the Bijapui liKtriet. lionihay Pre- 
sidency, and the monolithic temple of kailasa 
at Eliora. leferred to above. Of the c'liola 
style the great temple at Tanjore (llth century 
A.I>.) is the best example. The nnineiou" 
temples in the South, inehiding the Matlura. 
Sriraimani. and Ranie.svaiam temples show the 
later development^! in the DiaMilian style in 
Vijayaiiairar day.s. 

Intermediate >)etween these two main style-^ 
comes the architecture of the Iteccan. called 
Chalukyan hy Fergiv^son. In this style the 
plan become polyijonal and star-shaped 'instead 
of ‘luadiangul.ir: and the hiiih-storeyed spire 
is conveited into a low pyramid in whl<-li the 
horizontal treatment of the J>r.i\idi.in is 
combined with tlie perpendicular of the Indo- 
Aryaii. Some fine examples of this typo exist 
at Dambal. Kattihali. TiUiwaUi and Haiiiral m 
Dharwar, Bombay Presidency, and at IttaLM 
and Waraiisal in Xizam's Dominions. But 
it is in Mysore among tlie temples at Hallehid 
Belur. and Soinimthpur that the style is fouml 
in its full pel feet ion. 

Another type of architecture, whhh originating 
in India, formed the principal type of Hurinese. 
Javanese and Indonesian architectuie has only 
recently been brought to light hy the spade. 
This consists of Buddhist monuments raided in 
several terraces, on a (Tucifonu plan, with pro- 
jections between each arm of the rro.«s. The 
earliest examples of this class, reieiahle to the 
early centuiies of the Christian era lias been 
unearthed at Jfandansarh in Xorth Bihar. The 
most complete and ornate example is the great 
Buddhist temple at Paharpur in Xorth Bengal, 
attributed to the Pala King Dhamiapala (C. 
800 A.D.), which shows a wealth of terra-cotta i 
decorations and stone images. It is from Bengal 
that the colonial style miiijt have finally emerged i 
and developed in other lands to the sontli-cajst. 

Saracenic Architecture. — This begins in 
India \s'itb the 13th century after the per- 
manent occupation of the Muhammadans 
Their first mosques were constructed of the 
materials of Hindu and Jaina temples, and some- 
times with comparatively slight alterations 
The Quicicat-vl-ldam mosgue near the Qutb 
Minar at Delhi and the Athai-din-ka-jhompra 
mosque at Ajmer are the best examples of this 
kind. The Miidamniadaii architecture of India 
varied at different jieriods and under the various 
dynasties, imperial and local. The early Pathan 
architecture of DeUii was massive and at the 
same time was characterised by elaborate rich- 
ness of ornamentation. The Qutb Minar and 
tombs of Altamish and Ala-ud-din Khilji 


are Iviucal examples The tomb of (ihia.suddin 
TugU'lak at TU'ihlakahad. the Lodi tombs, and 
ladlv the tomb of Slier Shah at Sasaram m 
Bihai cleailv illuvti.ite the ciih^eqiient progress 
«»f l‘athaii .iiilntecturc. Of tlie Sliaup style 
we have thiee mo'.sqnes in J.iunpnr with se^e^al 
tomlw. At Mandu in the Dhar State, a third 
form of Saracenic architecture sprang up, 
and we have here the Jami Ma"jid. Hoshangs 
tomb, Jaluz Mahal and Hindola Mahal as 
the most notable instances of the secular and 
eec'lesia"tical styles of the Malwa Patluiiis The 
Muhatitniadans of Bengal again developed tlieir 
style s<»niewhaf feeble and ornate and (Jaur and 
Pamhia teem with tlie mins of the buildings 
I of this type, the most impoitant of which are 
!the Adiita Masjid of Sikaiidar Shall, the Eklakhi 
mosque, Baradwavi Masjid. Lattau Masjid. 
small golden mosque and so forth. The Bah- 
Tiiaiii dyiuisty of (Uilbaiga and Bidar were also 
gieat builder", .nid adorned flieii capitals with 
inipoitaiit buildings The most striking of 
these is the gieat mosque of OiiIgarga._ which 
differs from all mosques in India in liaving the 
whole eeutral area covered over so that what in 
otheis would he an open court is here roepfed 
by si.xtythiee simill domes “Of the various 
forms w hich the Saracenic architecture assumed/' 
says Fergusson “that of Ahmedahad 
I piohnhlv he considered to he tlie most elegant.” 

I It is nolahjc for it.s caived stone work : and the 
woik of the perforated «tone winciows in Sidi 
Sayyid’s mosque, the carved nh-hes of the 
miliars of many other mosques, the sculptured 
Mihrab-> and (iomed and panelled roofs is so 
exquisite tliat it will rival anything of the sort 
executed elsewhere at any period. Xo other 
style is so essentially Hiiuhi. In complete oon- 
tiart with this was the form of arc-liiteeture 
employed hy the .\dil .'shahi dynasty of Bija- 
pur. Thc^ie' is here relatively little trace of 
Hindu forms or details. The principal buildings 
now left at Bijapur are the Jami Mas,jid. Gagau 
Mahal, Mihfaii Mahal. Ibrahim Kauza and 
mosque and the Gol Gumbaz. Like their pre- 
(lece.s.soi“S. the Pathans of Delhi, the Moghuls 
were a great ])iiilding race. Their style first 
began to evolve itself during the reign of Akhar 
in a combination of Hindu and Muhammadan 
features. Xotewortliy among the emperor's 
Innldiugs are the tomb of Hiimayun. and the 
palaces at Fatehpur Sikri and Agra. Of Jehan- 
gir's time his tomb at Lahore and the tomb 
of Itimad-ud-daula at Agra are the most typical 
struc'tures. “The force and originality of the 
style gave way under Shah Jahan to a delicate 
elegance and reftnement of detail.” And it 
was during his reign that the luxurious buildings 
in the forts at Delhi and Agra and the most 
splendid of the Moghul tombs, the Taj Mahal at 
Agra, the tomb of his wife Mumtaz Mahal, was 
constructed. The Moti Masjid in Agra Fort is 
another surpassingly pure and elegant monu- 
ment of his time. 

Inscriptions — IVe now come to inscrip- 
tions. of which numbers have been brought to 
light in India and are particularly numerous 
in South India. They have been engraved on 
varieties of materials, but principally on stone 
and copper. The former are mostly associated 
with temples of which they record the construc- 
tion or donation^, while the copper plate re- 
cords are usually grants of land made by Kings 
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on special occasion^. In either case, the mention 
of the exploits of the donor and hi& amestor.s 
and the date^ (wliere sjiecihed) <rive the ‘^t^l(lent 
of h\stor> valnaVtle eonteinpoi,\iv material, 
which has in.ule pit-'ilile to rer on-'tnn t India’s 
history, fioni reiituiy to centiuv and dvna-*tv 
by dynastv The earliest of these are found 
incised in two distinct kinds ot alyihabet. known 
as Brahmi and Khaio.-Iithi the latter beinir con- 
fined to the nortli'west of India. Bralmii was 
read from left to liuht, and from it have heen 
evolved all the modem vernacular seripts ol 
India. The Khamshthi serijvt was wutteu liom 
riirht to left, and a inoilihi'd form ol tlie an- 
cient Aramaic alphabet intioiiuced into the Pun- 
jab diiiinc: the period of the Persian domination 
in the 5th century B C. It was prevalent up to 
the 4th century A.W. and was supplanted hv 
the Brahmi The earlK'^t dateahle iiiMTiption'^ 
are the celebrated edicts of Asoka to which a 
refcreni e h.is been imidc alio\e Une "rou]> oi 
these has been euiiiavcfl on rocks, and’anothei 
on pillars. Thev have lietui toiind trom Shali- 
hazaarhi 40 miles north-east ot Peshawar to 
Niffliva in the Nepal Tarai. fiora Uirnar in Ka- 
thiawar to Dhaiili in Oiissa, from Kalsi in the 
Bower Himalayas to Jonnai'iri in Madras show- 
inji by the way tlie \ast extent of terrltoiv held 
by him The leiereuce lu his Bock Kdictsto the 
five contempomiv <;ieck Princes. Antiochus il 

of Syiia, 3»t ’ 

exceedinuly . • . as the 

date of his . pillar 

inscription, aaam. diseoveied in Nepal Tarai 
now settles, heyonil all doubt, the hirth-jd.ice of 
Buddha which wa?. for lonci di'-pured \notliei 
nofew'orthy record is tlio iiwcuption ‘ of the 
Besnaifar pillar at Besnairat. near Blulsa. (’I 
which records the erection of this cohnmi. which 
was a (i.iruda pillar, m honour of the uod Vasu- 
deva by one Ileliodoios, sou of Dion, an envov 
of King Antialkidas of Taxila, Heliofloros is 
herein called a Bhnoarafa which shows that thou«di 
a Greek he had become a Hindu and a Vaishnava 
Another inscription W'orth noticimi in this ton* 
nection is that of Cave No Id at Nasik. in which 
Ushavadata. who calls hini.solf a Saka or an Indo- 
Scythiaii, uraiited three hundred thousand kine 
and sixteen villages to nods and Brahmans and 
annually fed one hundred thousand Brahmans, 
Here is another instance of a foreigner having 
embraced Hinduism. Thus for the political’ 
social, economical and religious histoiy of India 
at the different periods the inscriptions are in- 
valuable records, and are the only light but for 
which we are ‘forlorn and blind.’ 

Numismatics. — The part plaved by Numis- 
matics in reconstructing India’s ancient historv 
may also here be mentioned in brief. For the 
Indo-Greek. Indo-.Soythian and Indo-Parthian 
periods, coins are our almost exclusive 
source of information, having revealed the names 
of scores of ruler.?, otherwise unknown. The 
entire genealogy, sucees''ion and regnal years of 
the kings of Kathiawar and surrounding teni- 
tories, known as the Western Kshatrapa'- C’nd 
to 4th centuries A.D.) has been built up on their 
numerous coin.?. The historv of varioiK tribe-s 
families and rulers in different regions of Northern 
India is made up of information pieced together 
from their numismatic issues and the chronolo‘»v 
of most of the histoiical ex<-avations has been 
fixed by the finds of coins in the different strata 


Archasolosical Department. — -As the arch- 
{rologi«al monuments ol India must attract the 
attention of all intelligent \isitors, they would 
natuiallv tcel dcMrous to know 'something of the 
trch.cologn.il Department The work of this 
T>epartment is primarily twofold, conservation, 
and re>earch ami exploration None but spas- 
mwlic efforts appear to have been made by Gov- 
eniriient in the-'e directions till ]?<70 when they 
estahli'-hed the Arch,cologiral Survey of India 
and entrusted it to General (afterwards Sir) 
.tievinder ('unmngliHin. who was also the first 
Diiector-<Jeneral ot .Aiclucologv. The next 
advance wa« the initi.ition of the local Surveys in 
Bombay ami Maclra-s three years after. The 
work of these Surve>v. however, was restricted 
to antiquarian resean h and description of nonu- 
riients. and the ta'-.k of conserving old huUdmgs 
was left to the fitful efforts of the local Goveni- 
ments. often without expert guidance or control. 
If was only in 1S7S that tlie («overninent of India 
under Lord l.yttou awoke fc. this deplorable 
condition and s-amtioned a .sum of 3^ lakhs to 
the rep.iir of inoimments in United Ihovimes, 
and soon after appointed a conservator, Major 
< 'ole, who did ubeinl work for three years. Then 
a re.Ktion '•et in. and his post and that- of the 
Dircctoi-iiencral were aholidied. The first 
sy>teuiatic step (owarcls recognising official res- 
poiisibililv in rcmseivation matters wag taken 
by Jaird Gnizon’s Government who established 
niO'-t of the Aicha'clouical Circles that now oTitain 
placed them on a iieinianent footing and united 
them together under tlie control of a Direetor- 
t.’eneral. provision being also made for subsidising 
Iwcal Go\cinment> out of imperial funds, when 
nc<•c^^.l^v. Tlie An< ieiit Monuments Preserva- 
tion Act was pushed for the juotei-tioii of historic 
iitonuinents and relics especially In private pos* 
j'e''sion and also for State control over the exca- 
valion of ancient sites and traffic in antiquities. 
Under the direction of Sir .lohn Marshal], Kt., 
c.i.E , late Director-General of Archseology, a 
coinprehcn.«.ive au<l systematic campaign of 
repair and excavation was prosecuted aixd at 
picsent the Cential Government bears all expen- 
diture ill connection with the preservation and 
maintenance of monuments, as well as with exca- 
vation and lesearch. Under later Dixectors- 
Geueral it was continued with equal vigour (the 
present D. G. is Eao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit) and 
the result of it is manifest in the present altered 
conditions of many old and historic buildings and 
in the sclentifte excavation of buried sites such as 
Taxila, Patiiliputra, Sanchi in the Bhopal State, 
Sarnath near Benares, Nalanda in Bihar. Pahar- 
pur in Bengal and Nagarjuuikonda in Madras 
and in the Indus Valley at Harappa in the Punjab 
and Moheujo-daro in Sind. Of aU these works 
those of most general interest are the Mohenjo- 
daro excavations, for here the Aichseological 
Department have unearthed remains of prehis- 
toric cities dating back to 30(X) B.C. and further 
The Archseological Survey has devoted consider- 
able attention to the organization and develop- 
ment of museums as centres of reseacrh and 
eduMfion. It maintains the archfeological 
section of the Indian Museum at Ualcutta small 
museums at the Forts at Delhi and Lahore, and 
at the Taj, the Central Asian Anti<iuities Mukum 
at New Delhi and has erected local miLseums at 
the excavated site? of Taxila. Sariiath, Nalanda, 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa with the object of 
keeping the principal movable antiquities recov- 
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ered at these sites in eiose as-oci-ition with the 
structural remains to wliidi thcv hckaiir. so that 
they may be studied ainiti their ii.itural suiiouiid- 
insis ami not lose locus and moaning by beinu 
transported to some distant j'l.ue iiuplicates 
of anti'iuities from Molienjo-dnro ami tdlua 
places h:i\e. howevei, been widely distnbut<‘d 
anions other Museums 

The episraphical material dealt w ith bv the 
Archfpolosieal Survey has enabled the historj 
and ehronoloixy of the various dvnasties of India ; 
to he established on a tinner basis ami in uieatei i 
detail. The '■ Epijiraphia Indica ’* is now in the | 
24th volume, a revised (‘(litifui of the Asoka 
inscriptions has been ici-cntly published, while j 
the companion volume of post Asokau Bnihnii 
inscriptions is under iirejiaration alonu with two | 
others devoted to the records of the tSupta ami 
Kalacliuri e]>ochs Tlie viilumc of woik done in | 
South India, whicli is j).uti<-ulaily iich in htlnc| 
records, will be ajiiiarciit' fioiii the tact that o\«‘r! 
2h.lkl(l insi'iiptions hii\e been copied and noticed | 
in the Annual Jlepoi ts on Scuitli Indian epi* 2 iaph> 
and a lame uumhci ]iuit!islied Ui j 

The example of Ihitish India has stmmlabsl 
several amous the piourc'sne Indian States to, 
create their own Aiclueolo-'n-al Departments. i 
Prominent amoni: these must he mentioned 
Hyderabad. Mysore. (Jw.iMoi, il.iiod.i and .lajptir. i 
In Hydeiabad tbc svstenialic and siicntitic 
treatment of the frescoes at \j.inta is aii out- 
Rtandinc ac‘hie^elnellt ol the .\ich.roI(*i;ical De- 
partment. which was created in the \car ]hl4 
Besides this, attention has been devoted to the 
rock cut temples at Ellora and many other rtme-. 
tural temples Ainoim the Isiamtc monninent' 
the srreat mo-'ine ot Duih.nira and the Dahaniani 
mosque at Jlidar liaM' been fully c-onsct\cd 
Of late, systc'in.itic o.\cav.ition oi amicuit sites 
as at Maski and Paitli.iu has been a leitul.ii 
fea-ture of the Deitartineiifs work The My-ore 
Archjcolocic.-al Departiuent ha< ne.nlv completed 
half a eenturv of its e.xistence. The tir>‘t Iiirector 
Mr. B. L. Eice, published some lo.OOO inscrip- 


tions in 12 volume? of the Epiiiraphia Karnatica. 
Ttii* pro-u-»- Iwh I'ocii wi-ll mamt;nnp<i. and tlie 
ion:.<-V.annn wn.k ha. ifa.u.d laanv famous 
toninlps Ml, h as tlir K.'saxa ti-ini.li- at Mmi.iiiath- 
a,.,l th,- 1 .-m|.U-s at ilHui •‘"'I 

l■■^l•a^.ltllms at ( lialidiai.iill lia\t 

hr™ MTi iTuittul. Ill h'lahor ""I 
I'stahlislii-il ill I'.irl has doiio ™pll™t iioik m 
exploiatioii ot aiipuait situs, such as 1 ‘J- 

I'jiam. Jlesiiaitar and Jlaiida.sor. Ihc lonsir 
v.itiiiuof the Hatrh (atcsaild otiii'l am lent moliu- 
limiits and the iiiaiiitcMamr of a uoocl ""'s™"' 
are aiiioim the other achicManents ot tlie J e 
tuitmeiit 111 .l.iiimi e.M.'natiniis eoudiu ted hy 
the late Uai ikiliadilr Data Ham hahnl have 
levealed the cxisteufc' ot a ininjiie Ihiddhist es- 
tablishment. at r.aiiat ami a citv site near the 
Samhhar lake The latest exca\ntious hy the 
Department at Eahh. an am ieiit c ommercial 
ami industrial mart have hiouuht to liiiht 
lioards ol punch-m.irked .ind othei c oius ot carl.v 
date. 'I’Ik* rec’cntlv sfailt'd Aic ha-o1ot:u'ai De- 
paitment <»f the D.noda Stale h.ts done a ''‘hi’ 
.ihic woik in the listin-r ol momimeuts and the 
exploi.ition ot sf\eral sites iiicludiuii .Amieli in 
Katlitawad and rattan m Duj.uut Indore. 
Mavurbhauj. Tiu\aneore. .lodlipur. Kashmir, 
Puchikkottai. Eewah and l'o<’hiu are ainomx the 
■^tatc*'s lhat in.iintain archa‘o]o2i< al Dei'aitinent? 
ol their own. 

'I’lie ic-cently aineucU'<l Nncieiit Momnneiits 
PicsciN.itKui \ct has c’stal'hshed a system ol 
!ic'ens(‘v jcu scientilic exi-avations to non-othcial 
bodies The tu^t Snedetv to take part in this 
work w.is the Ameiican Scdiool ot Indie and 
Iranian Studies winch, co-operatiint with th#* 
Boston Museum oi Kine .Aits ors-'anized an ex- 
pedition loi work in rhaiihud.iro in Snid Heie. 
scvei.il ]>hases of tiu' '{uehistoiic culture ol the 
liKliis V.illev iciuesentcd hy Molicii)o-daio were 
unearthed The* rnnei^itv of <'<dcutta have 
taken liccuice for excavation at Bainiarh in 
North Beniral and the Punjah IJxploratioii Fund 
h.ne .stnrte<i work at the site of Bliera in the 
' District of Puniah. 


Indian 

For many years Indian time was in a state of 
chaotic confusion. What was called Madras or 
Kailwaytime was kept on all the railways: and 
each great centre of population kept its own local 
time, which was not based on any common 
BoientiSc principle and was divorced from the 
standard? of all other countries. It was with 
a view to remedying this confusion that the 
Government of India took the matter up in 
1904, and addressed to the Local Government, 
and through them to all local bodies, a long 
letter which reviewed the situation and made 
suggestions for the future. The essential point 
In this letterare indicated below : 

*Tn India we have already a standard time 
which is very generally, thousb by no means 
universally, recognised. It is the Madras local 
time, which is kept on all railway and telegraph 
lines throughout India and which is 5h. 2lm. 
lOs. in advance of Greenwich. Similarly 
Bangoon local time is used upon the railways 
and telegraphs of Burma, and is 6h. 24m. 47s. 
shead of Greenwich. But neither of these 
standards bears a simple and easily remembered 
relation to Greenwich time. 


Time. 

'‘The Governniont of India have several time? 
been addressed by ScientiOc Societies, both in 
India and in England, and urged to fall into line 
with the rest of the civilised world. And now 
the Rox’al Society has once more returned to the 
attack.' The Committee of that Society which 
advises the Government of India upon matters 
connected with its observatories, writes- — ‘ The 
Ckimmitt 

to that ■ 

hours et 

ment upon the existing arrangements : but that 
for international scientifle purposes the hourly 
zone system, making the time 5 hours in advance 
of Greenwich m the west, and 6 hours in advance 
Id the east of India would be preferable.* 

“Now if India were connected with Europe 
by a continuous series of civilised nations with 
their continuous rail way systems all of wliich had 
adopted the European hour-zone system, it would 
be imperative upon India to conform and to adopt 
the second suggestion. But as she is not, and 
as she is as much isolated by uncivilised States 
as Cape Colony is by the ocean, it is open to 
her to follow the example of that and some 
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other similarly situated colonies and to adoot 
the first suggestion. 

‘‘It is believed that this will be the better 
solution. There are obvious objectioiia to 
drawing an arbitrary line right across the 
richest and most populous portions of India, and 
, so as to bisect all the main lines of communj* 
cation, and keeping times differing by an hour 
on opposite sides of that line. India has be- 
come accustomed to a uniform standard in the 
Madias time of the railways ; and the substitu- 
tion for it of a double standard would appear 
to be a retrograde step; while it would, in ali 
probability, be strongly opposed by the railway 
authorities. Moreover, it is very desirable 
that whatever system is adopted should be 
followed by all Jiluropeans and Indians alike* and 
it is certain that the double standard would 
puzzle the latter greatly ; while by emphasising 
the fact that railway differed from locai time 
it might postpone or even altogether prevent 
the acceptance of the former instead of the 
latter bv people generally over a large pait of 
India. The one greatad vantage which the vcc<*n«l 
possesses over the first alternative is, ctiat under 
the former, the difference between loca! and 
standard time can never exceed half an hour* 
whereas under the latter it will even exceed an 
hour in the extreme cases of Karar hi and Quetta. 

But this laconveniencc is t'olieved to be smaller 
than that of kecpina two different times on the 
Indian system of railways and telegraphs. 

“ It is proposed, therefore, to put on all the 
railway and telegraph clock? in Indja by 8m 
508. They would then represent a time 51 
hours faster than that 0 / Greenwich which 
would be known as Indian Standard Time: 
and the difference betw. on standard aud local 
time at the places mentioned bolow would be 
approximately as follow.s, the figures represent- 
ing minutes, and F. and S. meaning that tho 
standard time is iu advance of or behind local 
time respectively:— Dibruffarh 51 S., Shillong 38 
S., Calcutta 24 S., Allahabad 2 F., M.idrTI F 
Lahore 33 F., Bombay 39 F., Peshawar 44 F*’ 

Karachi 62 F., Quetta 02 F. *’ 

‘ This standard time would be as oiach as 54 
and 55 minutes behind local time at Mandalay 
and EAUgoon, respectively; and since the railway v...... 

. Coinage, iVeights and Measures 

As the currency of India la based upon the 
rupee, statements with regard to mousy — 
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system of Burma is not connected with that of 
India, and already keeps a time of its own, 
namely, Rangoon local time, it is not suggested 
that Indian Standard Time should be adopted 
in Burma. It is proposed, however, that in- 
stead of using Rangoon Standard lime as at 
present, which is 6h. 24m. 47s. in advance of 
Greenwich, a Burma Standard Time should be 
adopted on all the Burmese railways and tele- 
graphs. wluch would be cne hour in advance 
of Indian Standard Time, or hours ahead of 
Greenwich time, ami would correspond with 
97® 30' K. longitude. 'The change would bring 
Burma time into simple relation both with 
European and with Indian time, and would 
(among other tilings) simplify telegraphic com- 
■nunicatioD with other countries. 

“Standard time will thus have been fixed for 
railways and telegraphs for the whole of the 
Indian Empire. Its general adoption for all 
purposes, while eminently advisable, is a matter 
which muit be left to the local community in 
each case. ’ 

It is difficult to recall, without a sense or 
bewiderment, the reception of this proposal 
by various local bodies. To read now the fears 
that were entertained if Standard Time wsf 
adopted is a study In the possibilities of human 
error. The Government Bcberoe left local 
bodies to decide whether or not they would 
adopt it. Calcutta decided to retain iti- own 
local time, and to-day Calcutta time is still 
twenty-four minutes in advance of Standard 
Time. In Bombay the first reception of the 
proposal was hostile: but on recons-ideration the 
Chamber of Commerce decided in favour of It 
and so did the Municipality. Subsequently the 
opposing eleun nt in the Municipaiity brought 
m aside resolution, by wh)« h the Municipal clocks 
were put at Bombav time which is thirty-nine 
minutes behind Standard Timr. On the 1st 
January 3906 all the railway and telegraph 
clocks in India were put at Indian Standard 
Time; in Burma the Burma Standard Time 
became universal. Calcutta retains its fonner 
Calcutta time ; but in Bombay local time is 
retained only in the clocks which are maintained 
by the Municipality and in the establishmenis 
of some orthodox Hindus. Elsewhere Standard 
Time is uiiivei^al. 


«nera!iy expressed in rupees’''Down to'about 
1873 the gold value of the rupee (containing 165 
eraiDB of pure silver) was approximately equal to 
2s., or oue-tenth of a £, and for that period it is 
easy to convert rupees into sterling bv strikin- 
“S the ^ final cipher (Ks 1,000 = £100) Bn. 
after 1873, owing to the depreciation of silver 
sa compared with gold throughout the world, 
there came a serious and progressive fall in the 
exchange, until at one time the gold value of 
the rupee dropped as low as Is. In order to 
provide a remedy for the heavy loss caused 
to the Government of India in respect of its 
[ gold payments to be made in England, and 
j also to relieve foreign trade and finance from 
i the inconvenience due to constant and nn- 
; foreseen fluctuations in exchange, it was re- 
} solved in 1893 to close the mints to the free 
I coinage of silver, and thus force np the value 
of the rupee by restricting the circulation 


The intention was to raise the exchange value 
of the rupee to Is, 4d.. and then introduce a 
gold standard at the rate of Bs. 15=£1. From 
1899 ODwarda the value of the rupee was 
maintained, with insignificant fluctnatloiis, 
at the proposed rate of Is. 4d. until 
February 1920 when the recommendation of 
But ■ the Committee appointed m the previous year 
II — rupee should be linked with gold and 

not with sterling at 23. instead of la. 4d. was 
adopted. This was followed by great flnetna- 
tions. (See article on Currency System), 
Notation. — Another matter in connection 
with the expression of money statements 
in terms of rupees requires to be explained. 
The method of numerical notation in India 
differs from that which prevails throughout 
Europe. Large numbers are not punctuated 
in hondreds of tbonsanda and millions, but in 
lakhs and crores. A lakh is one himdred 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000), and a crore 
is one hundred iakhs or ten millions (written 
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oat as 1,00,00,000). Consequently, according 
to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh of 
rupees (Rs. 1.00,000) may be read as the equi- 
valent of £10,000 before iS7'3, and as the equi- 
valent of (about) £6.667 after 1899, while a 
crore of rupees (Rs. 1,00,00,000) may similarly 
be read as the equivalent of £ 1 , 000,000 before 
1873, and as the equivalent of (about) £606,667 
after 1899. With the rupee at la. 6d. a lakh 
is equivalent to £7,500 and a crore is equiva- 
lent to £750,000. 

Coinage. — -Finally, it should be mentioned 
that the rupee is divided into 16 annas, a frac- 
tion commonly used for many purposes by 
both Indians and Europeans. The anna was 
formerly reckoned as IJd., it may now be 
coiraldered as exactly corresponding to Id. 
The anna is again sub-divided into 12 pies. 

Weights. — The various systems of Weights 
used in India combine uniformity of seal, s with 
immense variations in the w’eiglits of umts. 
The scales used cenerally thrmigliout ^»orth«‘rn 
India and less commonly in Madras and stan- 
dardized in Bombas* Presidency under the 
Bombay Weights and 3teasures Act, 1932. may 
be thus expressed a? one maimd=40 seers, 
one seeTssSO tolas. The actual weight of seer 
varies greatly from district to district and even 
from village to village in India cxc(‘pt in Bombay 
Presidency. In the standard system the tola 
is of 180 grains, and seer thus weighs 2.or>7 lbs 
and the maund 82.28 lbs. This standard is 
also used in olficial reports. 

Retail. — For calculating retail prices, the 
universal custom in India U to express them in 
terms of seers to the rupee. Thus, when prices 
change what varies is not the amount cf money 
to be paid for the same quantity, but the quanti- 
ty to be obtained for the same amount of money. 
In other words, prices in India are quantity 
prices, not money prices. When the figure of 
quantity goes up, this of course means that the 
price has gone down, which is at first sight 
perplexing to an English reader. It may, 
however, be mentioned that quantity prices 
are not altogether unknown in England, espe- 
cially at small shops, where pennyworths of 
many groceries can be bought. Eggs, likewise, 
are wmmonly sold at a varying number for the 
shilling. If it be desired to convert quantity 
prices from Indian into English denominations 
without having recourse to money prices (which 
would often be misleading), the following scale 
may be adopted — based upon the assumption 
that a seer is exactly 2 lb., and that the value 
of the rupee remains constant at Is. 4d., 1 seer 
per rupee=(about) 3 lb. for 2s., 2 seers per 
rupee=(about} 6 lb. for 28., and so on. 

The name of the unit for square measure- 
ment in India generally is the bigha, which 
vari^ greatly in different parts of the country. 
But areas have been expressed in this work 
either in square miles or in acres. 

Proposed Reforms. — Indian weights and 
measures have never been settled upon an 
organised basis suitable for commerce and 
trade characteristjc of the modern age. They 
vary from town to town and village to village 
in a way that could only work satisfactorily 
so long as the dealings of towns and village’s 
were self-contained and before roads and 
ways opened up trade between one and the 


and Measure. 


Other. If we take, for instance, the maund 
denomination of weight common all over 
India, we shall find that in a given city there 
are nearly as many maunds as there are articles 
to weigh. If we cons'der the maund as be- 
tween diistrict and district the state of affairs 
is worse. Thus in the Unued Provinces alone, 
the maund of sugar weighs 484 seers in 
Cawupore, 40 in Muttra, <24 in Gorakhpur. 40 in 
Agra, 50 in Moradabad, 434 in Saharaopur, 
60 In Bareilly, 46 in Fyzabad. 484 in 3hah- 
I'ehaupnr, 51 in Goshangunce. The msnnd 
varies throughout all India from the Bengal 
or railway maund of 82-2/7 lbs. to the Factory 
maund of 74 lbs. 10 oz. 11 drs., the Bombay 
raunnd of 28 lbs., which apparently answers 
to the Forest Department maund in use at the 
Fuel Depot, and the Madras maund, which 
some authorities estimate at 25 lbs. and others 
at 24 lbs. and so on. 

Committees of Inquiry- — Those are merely 
typical instances which are multiplied indefi- 
nitely. There are variations of every detail 
of weightB and measures m every part of Dtdia. 
The losses to trade arising from the confusion 
and the trouble whicn this stdte of things 
causes are heavv. Mnmcjp.al and commercial 
bodies are continually returning to the problem 
With a view to devisuig a practical scheme 
of reform. The Sui>reino and Provincial Qov- 
ernmeiits ha^e male various attempts during 
40 vears past to sol^e the problem of universal 
units of weights and aieasures and commerce 
aud trade have agitated abtiut the queatioD 
for the past century. The Indian railways 
and Goveniniert departments adopted a 
standard tola (ISO grams), seer (80 tolas) and 
maund <40 seers) and it was hoped that this 
would act as a successful ** lead " which 
would gradually be followed by trade through- 
out the empire, but the expectation has not 
been realised. 

The Government of India considered the 
whole question in consultation with the pro- 
vincial Governments in 1890-1894 and various 
special steps have at different times been 
taken in different parts of India. The Gov- 
ernment of Bombay appointed a committee 
in 3911 to make proposals for reform for tbe 
Bombay Presidency. Their final report has 
not been published, but they presented in 
1912 an fld iwferitn report which has been 
Issued for public discussion. In brief, it points 
out tbe practical impossibility of proceeding 
by compulsory measures affecting the whole 
of India. The Committee stated that over the 
greater part of the Bombay Presidency a 
standard of weights and measures would be 
heartily welcome by the people. They thought 
that legislation compulsorily applied over 
arge areas subject to many diverse copdi- 
iions of trade and social lifp would not result 
tin bringing about the desired reform so success 
fully as a “ lead ” supplied by local legislation 
based on practical experience. Tbe want 
of coherence, lavoir Jaire, or the means of co- 
operation among tbe people at large pointed 
to this conclusion. The (Committee pointed 
out that a good example of the results that 
wiU follow a good lead is apparent in the East 
Khandesh District of the Piesidency, where 
the District Officer, Mr. Simcox, gradually 
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during the course of tliree years, induced the 
people to adopt throuchout the district uni- 
form weights and measures, the unit of weight 
in this case being a tola of 180 grains. Bat 
the committee abstained from recommendme 
that the same weights and measures should 
be adopted over the whole Presidency, pre- 
ferring that a new system started in any area 
should be as nearly as possible similar to the 
best system already prevailing there. 

Committee of 1913. — The whole problem 
was again brought under special consideratdoD 
by the Goverrtment of India in October, 1913« 
when the following committee was appointed 
to inquire into the entire subject anew — 

Mr. C. A. Silberrard {Preiidtnt). 

Mr. A. y, G. Campbell. 

Ur. Rustomji Fardoonji. 

This Committ-te reported, in August 1915* 
m favour of a uniform sy^t^‘In of weight* to be 
adopted in India ba=<‘d on the 180 grain tola 
The report says: — Of all such systems there 
is no doubt that the most widespread and best 
known is that known as the Bengal or Indian 
Railway weights. The introduction of thu 
system involves a more or less considerable 
change of system m parts of the United Pro- 
vinces (Gorakhpur, Bareillv and nelgiibourlnc 
areas), practicAlly the whole of Madras, parts 
of the Punjab (rural portions of Amritsar and 
neighbouring districts), of Bombay (South 
Bombay, Bombay city and Gujarat), and the 
North-West Frontier Province, Burma has 
at present a separate system of its own which the 
committee think it should be p^rraittcd to 
retain. The systems recommended are : — 

For India. 


8 khaskha& 


1 

chawal 

8 chawala 

— 

1 

ratti 

8 rattis 

_ 

1 

masha 

12 mashes or 4 tanks 

_ 

i 

tola 

5 tolas 

— 

1 

chatak 

16 ehataks 

SS 

1 

seer 

40 seers 

:= 

1 

maund 

For BuRSfA. 

2 small ywes 



large ywe. 

4 large ywes 


1 

pe 

2 pes 


1 

mu 

5 pes or 2$ mus 


1 

mat 

1 mat 


1 

n games 

2 ngamus 

= 

1 

tikai Iviss 

100 tikals 

= 

1 peiktba or 


The tola is the tola of 180 grains, equal to 
the rupee weight. The vis<5 has recently been 
fired at 3'6oibs. or 140 tolas. 


Government Action. — The Government oi 
India at first approved the principles of the 
Report and left the Provincial Governments 
to take action, but they passed more detailed 
orders in January, 1922. In these they again, 
for the present and subject to the restrictions 
imposed by the Government of India Act and 
the devolution rules, left It entirely to local 
Governments to take such action as they think 
advisable to standardise dry and liquid measures 
of capacity within their provinces. Sirailarl.v, 
they announced their decision not to adopt all- 
India standards of length or area. 


As regards weights they decided in 
favour of the standard mentioned under 
the heading “Weights’*, near the commence- 
ment of this article, this having been recom- 
mended bv a majority of the Weights and 
Meaeure*' Committee and having ^ccived 
the unanimous support of the Local Govern- 
ments. At the same time they provj^uoDalJy 
undertook to assist provincial legislation 
'or standardisation and stated that “if subse- 
quently, opinion develops strongly in favour of 
the Imperial .standardisation of weights, f-h® 
Government of India will be prepared to under- 
take such legislation, but at present they con- 
sider that any such step would be premature. 

Provincial Government Action. ^Aniongst 
the various Provincial Governments in India, 
Bombay Government is the only one which has 
taken action to standardize the weights and 
measures, etc., used in trade in the Presidency. 

I’lii* i«)Uov\mg aie the staiid.iid Weights and 
Mi-.i'-UM*'* a< c<ii (ling to the Uomhay \\ eights and 
Me.i'.uif" \(t oi I'i'rJ. . 

Weights — 

Tlie Bomh.iy Tola of ISO giahi'-' 

The Boinbav Seer of 80 toU«. 

The Bombay Mauud of 40 seeis 
The -Mb-»inltjr>les 1. J 1 !»'. and 1 32andthe 
I 2 4 ami s of tlie tola, seer and maund. 

! 'I’lu* pound ;i\oi}d}i}>n)*« f'giial to 7.0<Kl grains 
land tlx* sub-mult i 1 1. 1 2. 4 and 8 
Nuiixe-i. the multjjOes ]. 2. 4. 7, 14, 28 lbs, 
(a quaiter). lU . 1)2 lbs. (1 cwt.) and 2.240 

U>s (1 ton). 

Dry measures — 

The j5om)>ay '.eer. 

'I'he sub-mnltipks 1. | and ^ seer. 

'riic Boml*ay I'batak --1 16 seer. 

Tlx* .\diiao--i seer. 

1 The AdhoU— 2 sens. 

I*lic Bombay Payali of 4 *eers. 

The Boiid'av Mauml of 16 payalis. 

The B^uiibay Map of 2 inannd.s 

Liquid measure — 

Tlx* Bombav '^•er. 

■J’he sub-multiples }. I and ^ seer. 

Tlio inultifdes 2, 4 and 8 "cers. 

Tlie Impel ial gallon. 

The Pint — gallon. 

Length — 

The Inch =1 ^Gth vard. and 
The Foot = ir<l vard. 

The I'uiloug of 220 yards. 

Tlie Mile ot 1.760 yards. 

The vard that unit of length which is 
exactly equal to the certified yard kept in the 
custody of the Mint Master. Bombay. 

Area and volume — 

The Square Yard. Square Foot and Square 
inch. 

The Cubic Yard. Cubic Foot and Cubic Inch 
.and «ub~multiple« of a Ciiiiic Inch. 

The anna ot ^ of the guntlia. 

The Guntha of 121 square yards and the acre 
of 4.840 square yards for land measurement. 

The Square of 100 srjuare feet. 

Tlie Brass of 100 cubic feet. 
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It is essential to Dear in mind, T^hen dealing 
with the people of India, that it i« a continent 
rather than a country. Xownere is the complex 
character of Indians more clearly exempidled 
than in the physical type of its inhaintants. 
No one would confuse the main types, such as 
Gurkhas, Pathans, Siklis, llajpnts, Bormans, 
Nagas, Tamils, etc., nor does it take long to carry 
the differentiation much farther. The typical 
inhabitants of India — the Dravidiaus — dirfer al- 
together fioin those of Northern Asia, and more 
nearly resemble the tribes of Malaya, Sumatra 
and Madagascar. Whatever may be their 
origin, it is certain that they have settled in the 
country for countless ages and that ttelr present 
physical characteristics have been evolved 
locally. They have been displaced in the North- 
West by successive hordes of invaders, including 
Aryans, Scythians, Pathans and Moghals, and In 
the North-East by Mongoloid tribes alhed to 
those of Burma, which is India only in a modern 
political sense. Between these foreign elements 
and the pure Dravidians is borderland where 
the contiguous races have intermingled. 

The people of the Indian Empire are divided 
by Sir Henry Bisley (Caste, Tribe and Race, 
Indian Census Report, 1901 ; the Gazetteer of 
India. Ethnology and Caste, Volume I, Chapter 
6) into seven main physical types. There would 
be eight if the Andamanese were included, but 
this tiny group of Negritos may be disregarded. 

The Turko-Iranian, represented by the 
Baloch, Brahui and Afghans of Baluchistan and 
the North-West Trontier Province. Probublv 
formed by a fusion of Turkiand Persian elements, 
in which the former predominate. Stature above 
mean ; complexion fair ; eyes mostly dark but 
occasionally grey ; hair on face plentiful ; head 
broad, nose moderately narrow, prominent, 
and very long. The feature in tliese people 
that strikes one most prominently is the porten- 
tous length of their noses, and it is probably 
this peculiarity that has given rise to the tradi- 
tion of the Jewish origin of the Afghans. 

The Indo- Aryan occupying rhe Punjab, Raj- 
putana, and Kashmir, and having as its charac- 
teristic members the P^ajputs, Khattris, and 
Jats. Tliis type, which is readily distinguish- 
able from the Turko-Iranian, approaches most 
closely to that ascribed to the traditional Aryan 
colonists of India. The stature is mostly tall ; 
complexion fair ; eyes dark ; hair on face plenti- 
ful, head long ; nose narrow, and prominent 
but not specially long. 

The Scytho-Dravidian, comprising the Mar- 
atha Brahmans, the Kunbis, and the Coorgs 
of Western India. Probably formed by a mix- 
ture of Scythian and Dravidian elements. This 
type is clearly distinguished from the Turko- 
Iranian by a lower stature, a greater lcnzt.h of 
head, a higher nasal index, a shorter nose, and a 
lower orbito- nasal index. All of these characters, 
except perhaps the last, may he due to a varying 
degree of intermixture with the Dravidians.” Tb 
the higher groups the amount of crossing seems 
to have been slight ; in the lower Dravidian 
elements are more pronounced. 

The Aryo-Dravidian or Hindustani, 
found in the United Provinces, iu parts of Raj- 
pntana. and in Bihar and represented in its up- 
per strata by the Hindostnni Brahman and in its 


lower by tlie Chamur. Probably the result of the 
intermixture, in varying proportions, of the Indo- 
Aryan and Dravi<lian type's. The head-form is 
long with a ten<icncy to luediuni ; the complexion 
varies from lightish brown to black ; the nose 
ranges from medium to broad, being always 
broader than among the In<lo-Arynns ; th^ 
stature is lower than in tiic latter group and 
usually below the average according to the scale. 
The higher representatives of thi« type approach 
the In<lo- Aryans wliile the lower members are 
in many re«pects not very far removed from 
the Dravidians. The type is essentially a 
mixed one. yet its characteristics are readily 
definable, and no one would take even an 
upp«.r class Huuiustani for a pure Indo-Aryau 
e? .a Chamar for a genuine Dravidian. The 
distinctive feature of the typo, the character 
which gi\es the le.al clue tf» its origin anii stamps 
the Aryo-Dravidian as racially different from 
the Indo-Aryan is to be found iu tlie proportion 
of the nose. 

The Mongolo-Dravidian, or Bengali type 
of Lower Bengal and Orissa, compnsing the 
Bengal Brahmins and ICayastlias, the M.aho- 
medans of Eastern Bsngal, and other groups 
peculiar to this part of India. Piobal)ly a blend 
of Dravidian and Mongoloid elements, with a 
strain of Indo- .Aryan blood in the higher groups 
The head is broad : complexion dark ; hair on 
face usually plentiful: stature niednim ; nose 
medium, with a tendency to broad. This is one 
of the most distinctive types in India, and its 
members may be recognised at a gJance through- 
out the wide area where their remarkable apti- 
tude for clerical pursuits ha» procured them 
employment. Within its own habitat the type 
extends to the Himalayas on the north and to 
Assam on the cast, and probably includes the 
bulk of the population of Orissa ; the western 
limit coincides approximately with the hilly 
country of Chota Nagpur and Western Bengal. 

The Mongoloid type of the Himaiajas, 
Nepal. .Assam, and Burma, rejiresented by the 
Kanets of L.ahul .and Kulu : the Lepchas of 
Darjeeling and Sikkim; the Limbus, Murmisand 
Gurungs of Nopal ; the Bodo of .Assam : and the 
Burmese. The head is broad • complexion dark, 
with a yellow tinge ; hair on face scanty ; stature 
short or below average ; nose fine tc broad, face 
characteristically fiat; eyelids often oblique. 

The Dravidian type extending from Ceylon 
]to the valley of the Ganges, and pervading 
I Madras. Hyderabad, the Central Provinces, most 
'Of Central India and Chora Nagpur. Its most 
[characteristic representative? are the Paniy^ns 
I of Malabar <md the SantaD of Chota Nagpur. 
Probably the original type of the population 
of India, now modified to a varying extent by 
the admixture of Aryan. Scythian, and Mongo- 
loid elements. In typical specimens the stature 
is short or below mean; the complexion very 
dark, approa^^hing black , hair plentiful, with an 
occasional tendency tc curl; eyes dark; head 
long ; nose very broad, sometimes depressed at 
the root, but not so as to make the face appear 
flat. This race, the most primitive of the Indian 
I types, occupies the olde«t geological formation in 
India, the medley of forest- ciad ranges, terraced 
plateau, and undulating plains which stretch 
roughly speaking, from the Vindhya? to Cape 
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Comorin. On the eabt and the west of the 
peninsular area the domain of the Dravidian is 
"onterminous with the Ghats, while further north 
It reaches on one side to the AravaUis, and on 
the other to the Rajmahal Hills. Where the 
original characteristics have been unchanged bv 
contact with Indo- Aryan or Mongoloid people 
the type is remarkably uniform and distinctive! 
habour is the birthright of the pure Dravidian 
" bother hoeing tea in Assam, the Duara, of 
< pylon, cutting rice in the swarapa of Eastern 
liengal or doing scavenger’s work in the streets 
"f Calcutta, Rangoon and Singapore, he is 
recognizable at a glance by liia black akin, bis 
=quat figure, and the negro-like proportion of 
liis nose. In the upper strata of the vast social 


deposit which is here treated aa Dravidian these 
typical characteristics tend to thin and disap- 
pear, but even among them traces of the original 
stock survive in varying degrees. 

The areas occupied bv these various types do 
not admit of being defined as sharply as they 
naust be shown on an ethno^aphic map. They 
nielt into each other insensibly ; and althoutih 
at the close of a day’s journey from one ethnic 
tract to another, an observer whose attention 
had been directed to the subject would realise 
clearly enough that the physical cliaractcrlstics 
of the people bad undergone an appreciable 
clmnge, he would certainly be unable to say at 
what particular stage in his progress the trans- 
formation had taken place. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


The progress of urbanisation In India— if 
there has been any progress at ail — ha-> been 
very slow during the past thirty years, the 
whole increase being a little more than one per 
f'ent. The percentage of the urban population 
ro the totalis only 11, which however shows an 
increase of 0.8 per cent, since the last census, 
due partly to the natural increase of the pre- 
existing urban population and partly to migra- 
tion from rural areas. The percentage of urban 
population ranges from 3.4 in Assam to 22 6 
in Bombay which is the most urbanised of the 
major provinces. Compared to this, the urban 
population in France Is 49 percent., in Northern 


' Ireland SO.Sper cent , in Canada5.3.7 per cent, 
m the U. S. A. 56.2 per cent, and in England 
and Wales 80 per cent. 

! The greatest degree of growth has been in the 
^ number of towns with a population of from 
20,000 to 50,000, the total population of which 
is now nearly double that of towns of 50,000 to 
100,000. All classes of towns have increased 
m population, except those with populations 
of between 5,000 and 10,000 and those having 
under 5,000. Thus the large industrial and 
semi-industrial towns have benefited at the 
expense of the smaller towns. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION IN GROUPS OF TOWNS ACCORDING TO SIZE 
AND IN RURAL TERRITORY. 


Class of Places. 

1931. 

1921. 

Percentage of total 
Population. 

Places. 

Population. 

Places. 

Population. 

•31 

■21 

■11 

01 

■91 

Total Population 

699,406 

352,837.778' 

687,981 1 

318.942,48(1^ 

100 

lOu' 

lOO 

! TOO 

100 

Rural Areas 

696,831 

313.852,351 

685,665 

! 286,467,204 

89 

89 8 90.6,90 1 90 S 

Urban Areas 

Towns having 100,000 

2,575 

38,985,427 

2,316j 

32,475,276; 

11 

10.2 

. 9.4 

1 

9.9 

1 

9.5 

and over 

Towns having 50,000 to 

38 

9,674,032 

35 

8,211.704 

2.7 

2.6 


1 O t) 

! 

2 2 

100,000 

Towns having 20,000 to 

65 

4,572,113 

54 

3,517,749 

1.3 

1.1 

.9 

' 1.2 

; 1.1 

50,000 

Towns having 10,000 to 

268 

8,091 288 

200 

5,968,794 

2.3 

1,9 

1.8 

! 1.7 

1.6 

20,000 

To«ns having 5,000 to 

543 

7,449,402 

451 

6,220,889 

2 1 

1.9 

o 

9 

1.9 

10,000 

Towns having under 

987 

6,992,832 

8S5 

6,223,011 

2 

2 

1.9 

' i 

■ .6 

2.1 

5.000 

674 

2,205,760 

691 

2,333.129 

.6 

•T 

.6 

.6 


Migration. — Of the population of the Indian i tius 268.870, Trinidad and Tobago 13 S 667 
Empire only 730,546 were enumerated as bom ’ British Guiana 130,540, Fiji 75,117 and much 
in other parts of the world. Of these 595,078 ! smaller numbers in Tanganyika Jamaica 
arc of Asiatic birth, 118,089 of European birth 1 Zanzibar, Uganda and Hong Kon^ ’ There are 
and 17,379 others. The emigration from India | about 11,000 Indians scattered in’numbcrs of 
is approximately 2.5 million, the balance of i under 2,000 in various other parts of the British 
migration being against India. i Empire and probably about 9.000 in the British 

I Isles. The total number of Indians in the 
Nearly all of these migrants are resident in ; Empire outside India is 2.300,000. Outside the 
other parts of the British Empire, There are I Empire there are about 100,000 Indians, 25 000 
about 165,500 Indians m the Union of South. in the Duteh East Indies, 35,000 in Dutch 
Africa, of whom 142,979 are found in Natal, j Guiana, 7.500 in Madagascar and smaller num- 
Tbere are 26,759 in Kenya; the other overseas bers in Portuguese Eah Africa, the U. S. A. 
Indian communities in order of size are Mauri- 1 Peraia, Iraq and other countries. 
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Changes in Population. 


The Chart below ci\cs at a chinee the changes in India’s population in the decade 1921-31- 
totAl,pex, Tir])an rural and Ut^raev. 


-the 
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Reliatons. 


religions. 


The subject of religion Is severely contro- , 
veralal in India, where often it is coloured by 
politics and racialism. As the Year Book * 
aims at being impartial, all disputed Inferences I 
are excluded. As a matter of fact, Dr. Hutton ' 
the Commissioner for the latest census, refers 
to an excess of zeal on the part of all parties 
to register as many adherents as possible In view 
of the possibility of a communal franchise based’ > 
on the census returns. “ So high did feclin^ ' 
run over the return of religion in the Punjab’" 
he says, “ that disputes as to whether a man 
was Adi Dharmi (Adherent of the original rell- 


Rion) or 3lkb added to a numler of affrays and 
at least to one homicide. Speaking broadly, 
of every hundred persons in the Indian Empire 
68 are Hindus, 22 Mahomedans, 3 Buddhists, 
3 follow the religion of their tribes, one is a Chris* 
tian and one a Sikh. Of the remaining 2 one is 
equally likely to be a Buddhist or a Christian, 
and the other most probably a Jain, much less 
probably a Parsi and just as possibly either a 
Jew, a Brahrao, or a holder of indefinite beliefs. 
The enumerated totaN of the Indian religious 
are set out in the foliuwing table : — 


Bellglon. 


Hindu .. •• . .. 

Arya ' 

Sikh 
Jam 

Buddhist 

Iranian [Zoroastrian (Parsi)] 

Miisaiman 

Christian . . . . 

Pnmitive (Tribal) 

Mi8cellane<m8(Mmor reilgionsand religions not returned) 


Actual 
number 
in 1921. 

(000*3 

omitted.) 

proportion 

lo|ooO of 
population in 
1921. 

Variation 
per C5ent. 
(Increase + 
Decrease — ). 
1911-1921. 

239,195 

6,824 

-flO‘4 

463 

15 

+ 92-1 

4,336 

124 

+ 33-9 

1,252 

36 

-f 6*2 

12,787 

365 


no 

3 

+ 7-S 

77,678 

2,216 

+ 13 

6,297 

179 

+ 32-f. 

24 

1 

-|-10*9 

8,280 

236 

— 15*3 

671 

16 

-1-3,072' 6 


A feature of tlie above table Is easily the large 
increase in the number of those rkurned as 
“miscellaneous”. This is explained by the 
fact that the latest census grouped all those 
who returned their religion as Adi-Hindu, 
Adl-Dravida, etc., under “miscellaneous”. 

T‘. -T-i.'i *, *. i.] \ • the centre 

.i;. ' ! I . . 'residency 

; , . - • le popula- 

tion. Hindus are in the majority in .Assam 
Bihar and Orissa, tlie United Provinces, the 
Central India tracts, Rajputana and Bombay. 
Muhammadans monopolize the North-West 
Frontier Province, Baluchistan and Kashmir 
and are considerably in excess In the Punjab 
and Eastern Bengal and Sind. They form about 
32 per cent, of the population of Assam, 15 per 
cent, in the United Provinces and 10 per cent, 
in Hyderabad. The Buddhists are almost entirely 
confined to Burma where they are 84 per cent, 
of the population. The Sikhs are localized 
in the Punjab and the Jains in Rajputana, 
Ajraer-Merwara and the neighbouring States. 
Those who were classed as following Tribal 
Religions are chiefly found in Bihar and Orissa, 
the Central Provinces and Assam, but Bengal, 


Burma, .Madras, Rajputana, Central India and 
■ Hyderabad also returned a considerable number 
; under this head. More than half of the 
, total number of ('hrlstians reside in South 
I lodU including the Hyderabad State. The 
I remainder are scattered over the continent, 
the larger numbers being relumed in the Punjab, 
the United Provinces, P>engal, Bihar and Ori«Ra, 
Burma, Bombay and Assam. The Parsis and 
Jews are chiefly residents of the Bombay Pre- 
sidency. 

! Cfiristians. — The Christian community now 
numbers just 6i millions of persons in India 
or 1.79 per cent, of the population. Tliis 
constitutes an increase of 32 . per cent, over the 
last census of W'hich 20 per cent, is ascril^ed to 
conversions during the decade 1021-31. Nearly 
60 per cent, of Christians are. returned from tiie 
Madras Presidency and Its States, and the com- 
munity can claim 35 persons in every 1.000 of 
the population of the Briti.^h districts of Jladra'i 
and as large a proportion as 27 per cent, in 
Cochin and 31.5 per cent, in Travancore. Else- 
where the Christians are scatbTcd over the 
larger Provinces and States of India, the Punjab 
and Bihar and Orissa. 


MAIN STATISTICS OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 


The Census of India was taken on the night 
of February 24th In Burma and on that of 26th 
in India. The total population of India as thus , 
ascertained is 352,837,778, viz., British Terri- ' 
tory 271,526,933 and Indian States 81,310,845 
giving an increase of 24,670,742 in British 
Ts^tory and 9,224,556 in Indian States. 

The following table shows the percentage 
of variation in the country’s population at the 


last two censuses and in the last 50 years:— 


— 

1921 

to 

1931. 

1911 1 

to 

1921. 1 

1881 

to 

1931. 

Whole India , . 

-)-10.6 

+1.2 

+ 39.0 

Provinoes 

+10.0 

+1.3 

+ 36.8 

States . . 

+ 12.8 

+ 1.0 

+46.6 
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The Peoples of India. 


AGE AND SEX. 

The table belnw shows the aee distiibutHn of 10.000 mates and females of the Indian 
population by 10- yearly age groups at the last two censuses: — 


Age-group. 

1 

1931. 

j 1921. 1 

Age-group. | 

j 1931. 

j 1921. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

1 Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 1 
males. ' 

Males, 

Fe- 

males, 

0—10 

2,802 

1 2,S89 

2,673 

1 2,.S10 

40— .50 

068 

891 

1 1,013 

967 


2,086 

i 2,062 

1 2,087 

1 1,896 

50—60 

561 ; 

545 ! 

1 619 

606 

20—30 

1 1,768 

1,856 

1,640 

, 1,766 

60—70 . . ! 

269 

281 1 

1 347 

377 

30 — 40 

1 J.-iSl 

1,351 

1,461 

1,398 

70 and over. 

115 ! 

125 1 

160 1 

180 






Mean age . . 

23.2 , 

22.8 ; 

1 24.8 

24.7 


• X inaia is oniv as 

against 30.6 in England and Wales. The rate 
*^cirtality in India in the decade 
1911*31 shows an appreciable reduction on the 
fate of the previous decade, even if allowance 


be made for the heavy mortality of the influenia 
years. It is In the tow'ns that the highest 
infantile mortality is found. The table below 
showsthe rates from 1925 to 1930 for presidency 
towns and certain provincial capitals. 


INFANTILE MORTALITY RATES TER 1,000 LIVE-BIRTHS DURING. 


City. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

Bombay . . 


357 

255 

316 

314 

SOI 

298 

Calcutta . . 


326 

372 

340 

276 

269 

268 

Madras 


279 

282 

240 

289 

259 

216 

Rangoon . , 


352 

320 

294 

341 

321 

278 

Lucknow . , 


260 

287 

256 

301 

269 

329 

Lahore 


OOO 

241 

201 

204 

214 

187 

Nagpur . , 


238 

302 

254 

299 

291 

270 

Delhi 


183 

238 

201 

210 

259 

199 


Special causes contribute to the high mortality 
on infants in India. 

Owing to the custom of early marriage, co- 
habitation and child-birth commonly take place 
before the woman is physically mature and this, 
combined with the primitive and insanitary 
methods of midwifery, seriously affects the 
health and vitality of the mother and through 
her of the child. If the child survives the pre- 
natal and natal chances of congenital debility 
and the risks of child-birth, it is exposed to the 
dangers of death in the early months of life 
from diarrhoea or dysentery. According to the 
Executive Health Officer of Bombay city, bv 
far the ^eater number of infantile deaths are ! 
due to infantile debility and malformation, 
including premature birth, respiratory diseases 
coming next, then convulsions, then diarrheea 
and enteritis. 

Sex Ratio. — The figures of the populataon 
of India by sexes, as recorded by the latest 
census, show a further continuation of the steady 
fail in the proportion of females to males that 


has been going on since the beginning of this 
century. This shortage of females is charac- 
teristic of the population of India as compared 
to that of most European countries. The 
female infant is definitely better equipped by 
nature for survival than the male, but in Indii 
the advantage she has at birth is probablv 
neutralised in infancy by comparative neglect 
and in adolescence by the strain of bearini: 
children too early and too often. A good deal 
of recent work on sex ratios has tended to the 
view that an increase in masculinity is an indi- 
cation of declining population, but this is not 
the case in India as a whole. The all-India 
ratio is 90i females per 1.000 males for Mushm? 
and 951 females per 1,000 males for Hindus 
The only provinces in which there is actually 
[ an excess of women over men are Madras and 
I Bihar and Orissa, though the Central Provinces 
I can be added if Berar be excluded. H^er*- 
‘ females are in excess, the excess is still most 
marked in the lower castes and does not alway- 
j extend to the higher. Among the aboriginal 
tribes, however, the numbers of the two sexe 
1 are approximately equal. 



Social and Economic Conditions. 


Marriage.“The subject of polygamy has 
been discussed fully in the report of 1911. Both 
Hindus and Muhammadans are allowed more 
wives than one, Muhammadans being nominally 
restricted to four. As a matter of practice poly, 
gamy is comparatively rare owing to domestic 
and economic reasons and bas little effect on 
the statistics. The custom of polyandry is 
recognized as a regular institution among some 
of the tribes of the Himalayas and In parts 
of south India. It is also practised among many 
Of the lower castes and aboriginal tribes. Its 
effect is reflected in the statistics of a few email 
communities such as the Buddhists of Kashmir 
where the proportion of married women to 
married men is exceptionally low, but otherwise 
the cust<>m is (.f sociological rather than of 
statistical interest. 

The table below shows the percentage for 
each sex of married persons who are under the 
age of 15 years : 

yumber per of total married who are under 
15 years. 


Provinces, etc. 3falcs. I Females. 


India .. 


65.7 

157.3 

Burma . . 


1.8 

6.7 

India Proper . . 


68.0 

161.8 

Hindus . . 


73.1 

164.1 

Muslims 


59.4 

174.3 

Jains , . . 


32.5 

108.3 

Tribal .. 


49.6 

93.8 

Sikh 


26.9 

74.6 

Christians 


15.4 

43.3 


Widows and Remarriage. — Infant marriage 
naturally involves infant widowhood, a feature 
of no signifleanoe where remarriage is allowed, 
but of serious importance where It Is not! 
Widows among Hindus numbered just under 
two millions in 1931 ; but the general ratio of 
widows has decreased as compared with 1921 . 
In the 1921 census there were 175 widows ] 
in every 1,000 females, a figure which had fallen 
in 1931 to 155. It is, however, Jains and * 
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Hindus who place an effective ban on widow 
these communities 
10^1 has fallen ; Jain widows 

>*'■ females, but in 19,11 
e“ widows in 

193? V,'??,,®">^“lemalcs has fallen to 169 in 
1931. On the other hand, there has alreadv iKjen 
a 'cry remarkable increase In child widows 

tor? rm-M ’’ marriages anticipa- 

lory to the Child Marriage Kestraint Art a 

™r*^e Mmhe'*' ‘f contribute 

of the '■he figures 

? wrv ‘■’'“'■o ‘s before then 

wide? .change of attitudp towards 

dow remarriage in Hindu society generally 
Ineverythousand Hindu women there are stiU 

vearrr‘f“r‘‘’ "d under thirty 

20 * over a quarter of those under 

wido- • ' I , 

‘-nouf . V . ■ . ! 

whenever uiey laxe place. ' ■ ■ * * ' 


Proportion of widows in the population per 1 000 
of all religions. 


Age. 

1931. 

1921, 

All ages 

155 

175 

C^— 5 

1 

1 

5—10 

5 

5 

10—15 

10 

17 

15—20 

34 

41 

20—30 

78 

92 

30—40 

2l2 

212 

4i’>— 60 

507 

494 

60 and over . . 

802 

314 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 


Literacy. — The number of persons in India 
Literate in the sense of being able to write a 
letter and read the reply. 

Literacy, in the sense of ability to write a 
letter and to read the answer to it, has grown 
enormously in the past fifty years, although it 
is at present not very high in comparison with 
countries in the west. 2finety-five out of every 
l.OOO of the population are now literate, as 
againsv 82 ten years ago and less than 40 half 
a century ago. Burma leads the provinces in 
the matter of literacy ; for in that province 
literacy, even if not of a very high order, is a 
habit, traditional in both sexes and all classes, 
both boys and girls being taught in the monas- 
teries of which almost every Burman village 
has at least one. Cochin, Travancore and 
Baroda follow Burma in the order of literacy. 
Cochin State, in sfdte of a very rapid growth 


in popi^tion and in spite of having started with 
I a very high ratio, has been able to do more than 
! keep pace with that growth. 

Literacy is much more prevalent in towns than 
, in the country, as both the need for, and the 
, opportunities of, acquiring it are greater An 
i population of the cities shows 

I that 348 out of 1,000 males and 149 out of 1 000 
] ^males are literate, while the corresponding 
, figures for literacy in English in towns are 1 473 
: males and 434 females. 

The country taken as a whole, female literacy 
is comparatively absent in India proper except 
in Xerala. Cochin State has more than one 
literate female to every two literate males and 
Travancore only a little less, while Malabar has 
nearly one to every three, Coorg a little les^ 
than one to every three, Baroda a little fewer 
and Mysore one to every five. Be^e the 
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difficulty, still felt very strongly in most pro- 
vinces, of getting good women teachers, one of 
the most serious obstacles to the spread of 
female education is the early age of marriage, 
whicli causes girls to be taken from school 
before they have reached even the standard of 
the primary school leaving certificate. 

Treated in communal or religious groups, the 
greatest progress has been made by Sikhs, 
Jains, Muslims and Hindus, in that order, but 
the leading literate communities are the Parsis, 
Jews, Burmans, Jains and Christians. The , 
following table analyses the position of the 
Indian communities in respect of literacy : — 


The Peoples of India. 


hundred and twehe out of every 10,000 malp 
and 28 out of every 10,000 females are literate 
in EnMish. and both sexes taken together 1-3 
outoAo.dOO. Vicw.hI in relation to the various 
religions and communities, the figures are a-^ 
follow' : — 


Religion. 


Js’umbtr 
per 10,000 
aged 5 
and over 
who arc 
literate in 
j English. 


Eeligiou. 

Number 
per 1,000 
who are 
literate. 

All religions (India) . . 



95 

Hindus 



84 

Sikhs 



91 

Jains 



353 

Buddhists 



90 

Zoroastrians (Parsis) . . 



791 

Muslims 



64 

Christiana 



279 

Jews 



416 

Tribal 



7 

Others 



19 


I 11 religions (India) 
Hindus 
Sikhs 
Jams 
Buddhists 

Zoroastrians (Parsis) 
' Muslims 
Christians 
Jews 
Tribal 
Others 


123 

113 

151 

306 

119 

5,041 

92 

919 

2,636 

4 


English Language.— Literacy In EngUsh 
language is still less in India and is confined 
mostly to the town-dwelling population. Two 


Territoriallv, Cochin State leads in literacy 
Hn English with 307 per 10,000; Coorg follows 
‘with 238, Bengal (211) and Travancore (158) 
coming next. 

Languages. — In the whole Indian Empire 
225 languages were returned at the census, 
dialects, as has been previously explained, 
not having been separately considered. • 


The principal languages are given in the following statement : 


— 

— 

Tiital number of speakers 


Number per 10,000, 




(OOO's omitted.) 


of total population. 

Language. 


1931. 

1921. 









Males. 

Females. 



Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females, 

Western Hindi 

Bengali 


37,743 

27,517 

33.804 

25,952 

50,210 

25,239 

46,504 

24,055 

2,090 

1,523 

1,990 

1,527 

Telugu 

Marathi 


13,291 

10,573 

13,083 

10,317 

11,874 

9,296 

11,727 

9,095 

736 

585 

77U 

607 

Tamil 

Punjabi 


10,073 

8,799 

10,339 

7,040 

9,284 

8,961 

9,496 

7,272 

558 

487 

60S 

414 

B.ajasthani 

Kanarese 


7,271 

5,690 

6,627 

5,516 

6,656 

5,253 

6,025 

5,121 

403 

315 

390 

32: 

Oriya 

Gujerati 


5,485 

5,610 

5,709 

5,240 

4,952 

4,967 

5,192 

4,585 

304 

311 

330 

30- 

Burmese 

Malavalam 


4,332 

4,533 

4,522 

4,605 

4,135 

3,736 

4,288 

3,762 

240 

257 

26' 

27i 

Lahnda (or Western 

Punjabi) 

4,603 

3.0C3 

3.050 

2,602 

255 

27: 
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The necessity of a common medium of con- central India. In their pure forms these four 
versation and intercourse, which has given rise languages may be scientifically distinct; I'ut 
to bWingualism and the consequent displace- this is not the popular view. There is a common 
meiit of tribal languages, has formed the subject element in the main languages of northern and 
of a considerable amount of discussion and central India which renders their speaKers, with* 
Buggestion during the last decade and a good out any great conscious change in their speech, 
deal has been written on the possibility of a mutually intelligible to one another, and this 
finjua/rfluca for India. The combined speakers common basis already forms an approach to 
of Eastern and Western Hindi considerably a lingua franca over a large part of India 
exceed in number the strength of any other 

individual language in India, and if we add to Infirmities- — These are classes under four 
these two languages Bihari and Rajasthani, mam heads — insanity, deaf-mutism, blindness 
which 80 resemble Hindi as to be frequently re- and leprosy. The appended statement snows 
turned under that name in the census schedules, the number of persons suffering trom each 
we get well over 100 millions of speakers of Infirnuty at each of the last six censuses and the 
tongues which have some considerable affinities proportion per hundred thousand oi the 
and cover a very large area of northern and population: — 


Xumhee afflicted witb ratio per hundred thousand 

OP THE PC^PULATION. 



— 

1921. 1 

1911. 

1901. 

1S91. 

1881. 

lusini: 

120,304 

88,305 

81,006 ■ 

60,205 

74,279 

81, 1.^2 


34 

28 ' 

26 

23 

27 

35 

Deaf mutes.. 

230,895 

189,644 

199,891 

133,168 

196,861 

197,215 


66 

60 ' 

64 

52 

75 

86 

Blind 

001,370 

479,637 1 

443,053 

354,104 

458,868 

520,748 

172 

152 : 

142 

121 

167 

229 

Lepers 

147,911 

102,513 ' 

109,094 

97,340 

126,244 

131,908 

42 

32 

35 

33 

46 

57 

TOTAL . - 

! 

860,099 

272 

333,644 

267 

670,817 

229 

856,252 

315 

9)7 063 
'407 


There had been a continuous decline in the . 
total number as well as in the proportion of ' 
persons recorded as afflicted up to H>01. This 
fall has been ascribed partly to a progressive I 
it) thp irfuracy of the diagnosis 
j . , \ ■ I i' . ■ il decrease in the pre- 

, Mi^ • . ' ow ing to the improve- i 

meiit Hi t‘i« iijutcii.*. condition of the people 
to better sanitation and (especially in the case 
of blindness) to the increasing number of cures 
clfectcd with the aid of modern medical and 
surgical science. Tn the decade ending 1901 
the relatively high mortality of the afflicted 
in the two'severe famines must have been a 
considerable factor in the decline shown at that 
census, but the metnod of compilation adopted 
in 1901 and in the previous census was defective, 
and certainly in 1901, many of the persons 
afflicted must have escaped notice in the course 
of tabulation. Compared with the year 1891, 
there was a slight decrease in the total number 
of persons recorded as afflicted in 1911, the pro- 
tortion per hundred thousand persons falling 
fiom 315 to 267. The increase in ratio as well 
in nunil)ers since then is attributed to 
mrreased accuracy of enumeration. 

Occupation— It i«a well-known fact that the 
nuiioritv of the people in India live on agricul- 
ture The latest census puts down the number 
of tho'ie engaged in the exploitation of animals 
and vegetation at 103,300,000. while those 
eaRac^ed in industry number 15,400,000. Thus 
about 67 per cent, of the country's workers 
are employed in the former and 10 per cent. 
In the latter. This does not. however, mean 
that all the 103 millions are land-owners._ Rights 
Vu land in India are complicated and involved 
t'^ a decree, incredible to persons familiar only 
’Rith the simpler tenures of western Europe. 


Between the man who cultivates land and the 
man who nominally owns it there are often a 
number of intci mediate holders of some interest 
or other in the produce of the land. If a com- 
parison is made between the area of land under 
crops and the number of agriciilturiits actually 
engaged in eultJvation in British India, it is 
that for eacli agriciilturi-^t there are 2.9 acres 
of cropped land of which 0.65 of an acre is 
irrigated. The cultivation of special crops 
I occupies under two per cent, of the populations 
I concerned in pasture and agriculture, the greater 
I part of whom are engaged* in the production of 
' U“a. Forestry emploxs fewer than special 
cultivation. 

In recent years there has been an increase in 
the number of people living on the productiun 
and tran-'ini«sion of pliv'-ical force, that is, 
heat, light, electricity, motive power, etc. Silk 
spinning and weaving, manufacture of chemical 
products, and the manufacture of tobacco have 
proved more popular than before. Transport 
bv road has attracted more men. while the use 
of water for internal transport ha's decreased, 
h.arboiirs being used more freely for external 
transport by sea. About five million person^ 
are engaged in organised industry. 

It 18 noteworthy that less than one mdliou 
' people, who man the army, the navy, the 
' air force, the police, the services, etc., manage 
the administration of this vast country; in 
other words, 350 odd millions are ruled by one 
million servants of the state. 

There has of late been increasing unempicy- 
ment, especially among the educated classe- 
An attempt to Include these in the iasr, censu.^ 
has not met with success, but it is significant 
that graduates of Madras University join the 
pohee department on Rs. 10 per mensem and 
j are held fortunate in getting even that. 
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Indian Roads. 


India's road system may be briefly described 
as follows : — 

There exists four great trunk roads, stretching 
diagonally across the country, which form the 
framework with which most of the important 
subsidiary roads are linked. These trunk roads 
have been in existence for an immense period 
and are rich in historical association. The most 
famous is the ancient marching route, — known 
as the Grand Trunk Hoad, — which stretches 
right across the northern part of the country 
from the Khyher to Calcutta ; the other three 
connect Calcutta with iladras, Madras with 
Bombay and Bombay with Delhi, and the 
four of them together account for about 5,000 
out of the 69,000 miles of metalled road in 
British India. None of these roads however 
can he considered safe “ all weather “ trunk 
roads according to modern standards. The 
Madras-Calcutta road in particular is far from 
being bridged throughout its entire length, and 
its improvement even in the Madras Presidency 
would be likely to absorb a large proportion 
of their funds for some years to come; whilst 
further North, where it enters Orissa, it has to 
cross so many large waterways that it will be 
quite impossible to make it a couiplete trunk 
road in the modern sense within any predictable 
period. And even the other tiirce roads 
require a great deal of improvement; on the 
Grand Trunk Road from Calcutta to the North 
West Frontier, for example, there is as yet no 
road bridge over the river Sone in Bihar, and on 
all of them there are places where floods are 
liable to cause serious interruption to traffic. 
As regards the subsidiary roads the best and 
most numerous are to be found in Southern 
India. As one would expect, the worst served 
regions are Rajputana, Sind and parts of the 
Punjab on the one hand, and Orissa and Bengal 
on the other, the former owing to its aridity 
and sparse population and the latter because of 
the numerous unbtidged and mostly unbridgeable 
waterways whichdissect it ; in addition of course 
there are numerous other parts of the country, 
such as the lower Himalayas, where the diffi* 
cutties of the ground provide obvious reason for 
the dearth o! communications. Besides surfaced 
roads, there is a ^e^y large mileage of "kutcha" 
roads in India amounting to approximately 
200,000 miles, some of which provide good going 
for motor traffic during the dry weather. On 
the whole it is reasonable to say that India's ; 
road system, even before the advent of motor i 
transport, was altogether insufficient for her . 
needs ; and it is the increasing realisation of this J 
fact that led to the appointment of the special I 


Road Development Committee in 1927 whose 
functions were to examine the question of the 
development of road communications in view 
of the increasing use of motor transport and 
suggest w’ays and means of financing it. 

The recommendations put forward by the 
Committee were carefully considered by the 
Government of India, whose conclusions upon 
them were embodied in a resolution and pro- 
vided that the increase from four to six annas 
per gallon in the import and excise duties on 
motor spirit, which had been effected in March 
1929, should be maintained for a period of five 
years in the first instance, and that the additional 
duty should be allotted as a block grant for 
expenditure on road development, and credited 
to a separate Road Development Account, 
whose unexpended balances should not lapse 
at the end of the financial year. 

The original resolution dealing with the dis- 
posal of the Road Development Account has 
since been amended twice, the resolution at 
present in force having been passed by the 
Legislative Assembly in February 1937. Its 
main features may be described as follows: 
The special tax on petrol Introduced in 1929 
shall continue to be levied for road development, 
the proceeds of which, after retaining a reserve 
of V)% for administration, research and special 
grauts-in*aid, shall be allocated for expenditure in 
tlw different provinces. Indian States, etc., in the 
! ratio of the petrol consumption in the various 
areas. These sums may be spent on the con- 
struction, re-construction or substantial im- 
provement of roads and bridges including the 
cost of preparation of road schemes — but not 
Cor ordinary road upkeep or maintenance — on 
interest and amortization charges on road loans 
sanctioned hitherto by the Government of India 
and also on administration of Provincial Boards 
of Communications and establishment connected 
with the control of motor transport. A new 
clause inserted m the present resolution lays 
down that “if in the opinion of the Governor- 
General in Council the Government of any 
Governor’s province has at any time : — 

(a) failed to take such steps as the Gover- 
nor-General m Coimcilmay recommend for 
theregulationand control of motor vehicles 
' within the province ; or 

(h) delayed without reasonable cause th? 
i application of any portion of the Road 
, Fund allocated or re-allocated as the case 
may be for expenditure within the 
province, 
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The Governor-Gcneral-ln-Council may resume 
the whole or part of any sums which he may at 

that time hold for expenditure in that province. 
The actual statement of the Account up to 
date is as follows 

Lakh^ 

Rs. 

Gross Receipts 

( 1 ) to end 1937-38 . . 1.195-31 

(2) for 1938-39 .. 154.09 

1.260-30 

Deduct Grant to Civil A\iation 7-97 


tliat Provincial Governments and Local Bodies 
have ha<l to make drastic curtailments in the 
allotments made for roads from their revenue. 

The effect of these curtailments has been to 
starve the construction and development (rt 
feeder roads, as the Road Bund was being n^od 
exclusively for roads of inter- provincial and intei- 
di&trict importance. The Government of India, 
however, Iiave now laid down that at least 25?r. 
of the Provincial shares in the Koad Bund 
should be used on feeder roads and that not 
more than 25 per cent, can be used on roads 
which compete with the Railways. 


^'et credit to Road Bund . . 1.2.52-33 

Deduct Reserve : 

Bioni 1929-30 to 1938-80 ncludmg 

dnect receipts .. .. 204-20 

Net amount available for allocation 1.048-13 


A fd/ocafrd to ‘ 
Governor's Provinces (includ- 
ing Burma prior to separa- 
tion) . . - - 815 .'5 

Chief Commissioners Pro- 
V inces. Tribal Area' and 
Administered Areas in 
States. . . . - 31 50 

Indian States- .. 117-65 J 


Balance (representing maiiilv tlic 
balance of revenue for 1938-39 
to be allotatC'l after the close 
of the year) . - - - 85 37| 

On the administrative side, roads are a Pro-] 
vincial subject and may be divided into twoj 
main classes, Provincial Roads under the Public 
Works Department and Local Roads in charge of 


r 962.76 


Questions affecting roads and road transport 
vrere up till recently being dealt with by the 
Government of India throuch the Department of 
Industries & Labour, while ^ilw ays came under 
the Commerce Department, each undera separate 
Member of the Viccroy’.s Executive Council. 
With a view to co-ordinating the different means 
of eommimications, however, a portfolio for 
Communicat ion has been formed w ith c ffect from 
November 1937, the Member in charge of which 
IS responsible for Roads and Pbaijways as v\ell as 
Indian Navigation, Aviation, Telegraphs, d'c, 

MILEAGE OF ROADS. 

The Grand Total of the mileage of Extra- 
Municipal Roads maintained by public autho- 
rities in British India was 2S5.-33 3 on March 
•3Dt 1938; of this, the total mileage for Gov eriiois’ 
Provinces amounted to 278,502 and for Central 
Areas to 6,811. 

The total mileage or Roads witli Modern 
Surface, either Bituminous or Cement was 9.103 
and the total mileage of Water Bound Macadam 
Roads was .54,967. making a total mi)e.'u:e ot 
Roa<ls which were either Modern Surfaced 
(Bituminous or Concrete) or Water Bound 
Macadam of 64,070. 


Local bodies. The extent to which the admini- 
stration of roads has been delegated to Local 
Bodies* varies considerably fiom Province to 
Province but in British India as a whole about 
SO^’o of the extra-Municipal mileage is under the 
charge of District Boards or District Councils 
including a certain mileage, mainly in Madras 
and the Central Provinces, which is termed 
‘ ■ Provincial’ ’ but maintained under their agency ; 
and within Municipal areas all roads other than 
sections of main roads passing through the 
towns, are controlled by the respective 


The total mileage of hiwer tvpe- of road-^ 
was 221.243. These rc'ad^ are of throe tvpf^ . 
l’Tr.«tlv. roads with artilicially admixerl gjanular 
matmal, gravel, moorum etc . on natural soi], 
having a total mileagf* of 19, ,542. secondly 
roads of natural whuh are niotoraljo in 

fair weather, having a total mileage 192. '■•54: 
Thirdly, Roads of natural soil which are un- 
motorablo. having a total mileage of 99,147 
The total mileage of Roads that are motoraMe 
was thus 186 , 166 . out of whirli 83,612 nnUs 
were inutorablo throughout the year, and the 
remaining 102,554 miles mot'jrable in fair 
, weather. 


Municipalities. ] 

Up to the introduction of the Road Fund in' 
1929 all Provincial roads were financed ex- i 
clvi-ivelv from the General Revenues of thej 
Provinces and Local roads from Local Revenue 
supplemented by Provincial Grants. Since 1929, 1 
however, the Road Bund is being dl^trlbute0 ' 
to Provinces and 15 available for construction, 
reconstruction or improvement of roads, but not 
for ordinary road upkeep. The object of creat- 
in'! the Road Fund was to supplement and not 
to replace the normal expenditure on “original” , 
road works from Provincial and Local revenue 
hut unfortunately the years following the 
introduction of the Fund have been marked 
bv acute financial stringency with the result 


No le.-h than 244.810 iiiihs uf roads were 
maintamed by local bodips, while the P. W. D. 
and M. E. 8." luaintaiocd 40,473 iiiik-'. 

The province with the greatest road miha!:e 
was Benual with 91,192, nut of whieli however, 
'•nly 3.887 was Modern Mirfaced or Mneadain. 
while the proviiiee with the greate-t mileage of 
Modern or Surfaced road'^ was Madras with 
21.441 miles out. of a total provinrial mileage 
of 35,717. B'jinliay iiad 11.134 niilcs of Modern 
or Surfaced roads out of a total provincial road 
mileage of 19,571. 

There are in addition, the roads maintaineii 
hy Municipalities and in States, the total 
mileages of which are not known. 



Inclutlini! the amouiiN Pponf from tiie Koad Development Fund the total expenditure^ on extra-Municipal roads during recent years 
is ns iollf)\vs ' — 



Approx. 



MILEAGE OF EXTRA MUNICIPAL ROADS MAINTAINED BY PUBLIC AUTHORITIES IN BRITISH INDIA AS AT 31.t MARCH, 1940. 
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The Government of India. 


The impulse which drove the British to IndU 
was not conquest but trade. The Goveniment 
of India represents the slow evolution from con- 
ditions established to meet trading reqairemcnts. 
On September 24, 1599, a few years before the 
deaths of Queen Elizabeth and Akbar, the mer- 
chants of London formed an association for 
the purpose of establishing direct trade with 
the East and were granted a charter of incorpo- 
ration. The Government of this Company in 
England was vested in a Oovemor with a Gene- 
ral Court of Proprietors and a Court of Direc- 
tors. The factories and affairs of the Company 
on the East and West coasta of India, and In 
Bengal, were administered at each of the 
principal settlements of Madras (Fort St. 
George), Bombay and Calcutta (Fort WlUlam), 
by a President or Goveraor and a Council con- 
sisting ot the senior servants of the Company. 
The three “ Presidencies ** were Independent 
of each other and sabordioate only to the 
Directors In England. 

Territorial Besponsibility Assumed. 

The collapse of government in India conse- 
quent on the decay of Moghul power and the 
intrigues of the French on the East Coast forced 
the officers of the Company to assume terri- 
torial responsibility in spite of their own de- 
sires and the insistent orders of the Directors. 
Step by step the Company became first the 
dominant, then the paramount power In India. 
In these changed circamstences the system ot 
government by mutually independent and on- 
wleldy councils of the merchants at the Presi- 
dency towns gave rise to grave abuses. Par- 
liament intervened, and under the Regulating 
Act of 1773, a Governor-General and four 
councillors were appointed to administer the 
Presidency of Fort William (Bengal), and the 
supremacy of that Presidency over Madras and 
Bombay was lor the first time established. 
The subordinate Presidencies were forbidden 
to wage war ot make treaties without the pre- 
vious consent of the Governor-General of 
Bengal in Council, except in cases of imminent 
necessity. Pitt’s Act of 1784, which establish- 
ed the Board of Control In England, vested the 
administration of each of the three Presiden- 
cies in a Governor and three councillors, includ- 
ing the Commander-in-chief of the Presi- 
dency Army. The control of the Govemor- 
Qeneral-ln-Council was somewhat extended, 
as it was again by the Charter Act of 1793. 
Under the Charter Act of 1833 the Company 
was compelled to close its commercial business 
and It became a political and administrative 
body holding its territories In trust for the 


Crown. The same Act vested the direction 
of the entire civil and military adminlstratioD 
and sole power of legislation in the Governor* 
General-in-Councll, and defined more clearly 
the nature and extent of the control to be ex* 
tended over the subordinate governments. 
After the Mutiny, there was passed, in 1858, an 
Act transferring the Government of India from 
the Company to the Crown. This Act made 
no important change In the administration in 
India, bat the Governor-General, as represent- 
ing the Crown, became known as the Viceroy. 
The Governor-General was the sole representa- 
tive of the Crown in India ; he was assisted by 
a Conncil, composed of h^h officials, each of 
whom was responsible for a special department 
of the administration. 

Functions of Government. 

The functions of the Government in India 
are perhaps the most extensive of any great 
administration in tbe world, it claims a share 
Id the produce of tbe land and in some 
provinces It has restricted the alienation of 
land from agriculturists to non-agriculturists. 
It undertakes the nmnagement of landed estates 
where the proprietor is disqualified In times 
of famine it undertakes relief work and other 
remedial measures on a great seale. It manages 
a vast forest property and is the principal 
manufacturer of salt and opium. It owns 
the bulk of the railways of the coimtry, and 
directly manages a considerable portion 
of them ; It has constructed and maintains 
most of tbe important irrigation works ; it 
owns and manages tbe post and tel^rapb 
systems; it had until ist April 1926 the 
monopoly ot the Note issue, and it alone 
can set the mints In motion. It lends money 
to municipalities, rural boards, and agri- 
culturists and occasionally to owners of 
historic estates. It controls the sale of 
liquor and intoxicating dri^s and has direct 
responsibilities In respect to police, education 
medical and sanitary operations and ordinary 
public works of the most intimate character 
Tbe Government has also close relations with 
the Indian States which collectively covei 
more than one-third of tbe whole area of India 
and comprise more than one-fifth of Its popu- 
lation. The distribution of these great func* 
tioDS between the Government of India and the 
provincial administrations has fluctuated. It 
was definitely regulated by the Reform Act of 
1919, and the democratic principle then widely 
implanted is greatly developed in the constitu- 
tions for the Provinces and the centre enacted 
by the Imperial Parliament in 1935. 


THE REFORMS OF 1919 AND 1935. 


Great changes were made in the system of 
government in British India by the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1919, which, together with 
the rule^ framed under it—almoet as important' 
in their provisions as the Act Iteelf — came: 
into general operation in January 1921, 
having received the Royal Assent on 23rd 
December 1919. (For detailed particulars see 
Th* Indian Tear Book, 1936-37 and preceding 
years). Still vaster changes in the direction 
of Indian Self-Government and of Dominion 


Status were brought about by the Government 
of India Act, 1935, w’hich received the Royal 
.\ssent on 2nd August 1935. The new Act 
embodied two main principlps--(l) Provincial 
Autonomy, with a Government respon'^Ible to 
an elected Legislature in every Province, and (2’ 
at the centre a Responsible Government of 
India, based on a federation of British Indian 
Provinces and Indian States. Detailed provi- 
sions for the whole scheme are made in the Act 
of 1935, which includes 47S sections and 16 
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schedules and is the largest and most complex 
legislative enactment of the kind ever negotiated 
on to a statute book. 

The new Constitutional provisions relating to 
the Provincial Governments were brought into 
force on 1st April 19*17. Over the inauRuration 
of Federation there is inevitable delay. The 
Indian States have, except for a small m'inority, 
indicated their readine.ss to enter a Federation 
on the lines proposed by the Act. But, because 
of their Treaties with the British Crown no 
State can l>e compelled to enter and each State 
which decides to enter must do so by a separate 


lastniment of Accession negotiated in relation 
to that State’s particular circumstances. The 
‘Settlement of these Instruments requires time. 
This was foreseen and hence the Act of 1935 
contains a chapter of Tran-^ition provisions for 
the regulation of the form and powers of the 
'Government of India pending the inauguration 
of Federation. 

in what here follows will be found an account 
of tlie new Constitutional arrangements for the 
Provinces and for the Government of India as 
it exists prior to Federation, 


THE PROVINCES. 


The foliowing are under the Act of 1935 the 
Governors’ Provinces of British India (there 
being bci^ides thtse Provinces cert.ain Chief 
Commifsioners’ Provinces and also certain 
" Excluded areas" where the population is not 
yet ripe for the introduction of an advanced 
Constitution): — Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the 
United Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar, the 
Central Provinces and Berar, A-'Sam, the North 
West Frontier Province, Ons‘-a, Sind. The 
Act recognises Berar as being under the sove- 
reignty of H. E. fl. the Nizam of Hyderab.ad 
whose Ueir Presumptive is elsewhere created 
Prince of Berar and the Act ‘^peciaDy provides 
for its administration as part of the major 
Province to which its name is given. The Act 
eremites Orissa and Sind separate Governors’ 
Provinces and provides for the separation of 
Burma from India and for its constitution as a 
separate country under the Crown. The Act 
gives powers for the creation of other Governors' 
Provinces. 

The Provincial Constitution provides for the 
exercise of the executive authority on behalf 
of His Majesty by the Governor. It also 
provides for a ” Council of Ministers to aid and 
advise the Governor in the exercise of his 
functions except in so far as heis by or underthis 
Act required to exercise his functions or any of 
them in his discretion." The Governor chooses 
his Ministers, who hold office during his pleasure 
and he is directed by his Instrumt-nt of Instruc- 
tioas to select such as are likely to have the 
support of the Legislature and is enj’oined to 
accept their advice except in special cases for 
which other provision is made in the .A,ct. 

The following special responsibilities are laid 
upon the Governor ; — 

(a) the prevention of any grave menace to 

the peace or tranquillity of the Province 
or any part thereof ; 

(b) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests 

of minorities ; 

(c) the securing to, and to the dependents of, 

persons who are or have been members 
of the public services of any rights 
provided or preserved for them by or 
under this Act and the safeguarding of 
their legitimate interests; 

(d) the securing in the sphere of executive 

action of the purposes for which the 
provisions of chapter III of Part V of 
this Act are designed to seeurein rela- 
tion to legislation (these provisions are 
concerned with the prev'ention of 
legislative discrimination against British 


Subjects in regard to taxation, trade, 
professional business and qualifications); 

(e) the securing of the peace and good govern* 
ment of areas which by or under the 
provisions of this Act are declared 
to be partially excluded areas ; 

(/> the protection of the rights of any Indian 
State and the tights and dignity of the 
Ruler thereof ; and 

( 17 ) the securing of the execution of orders 
or directions lawfully i.esued to him 
under Part VI of this Act by the 
Governor-General in his discretion 
(i.<*., concerning agency functions in 
behalf of the Central Authority, inter- 
provincial co-operation in certain 
matters and so forth). 

" If and in so far as any special responsibility 
of the Governor is involved he shaU in the 
exercise of his functions exercise his individual 
judgment as to the action to be taken." Where 
(the Gov’ernoris required by the Act to act in his 
discretion or to exercise his individual judg- 
ment he is placed under the control of the 
Governor-General in the latter’s discretion. 

The Provincial Legislatures. — The Act 

provides that there shall for every Province be 
a Provincial Legislature consisting of Hjs Majesty 
represented by the Governor and {a) in the 
Provinces of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the 
United Provinces, Bihar andAssam two Chambers 
and (6) in the other Provinces one Chamber 
the two Chambers being called the Legislative 
Council and the Legislative Assembly and 
wffiere there is only one Chamber the Legislative 
Assembly. Every Legislative Council is to be 
a permanent body not subject to dissolution 
but as near as may be one-third of its members 
are to retire in every third year. Every Legisla- 
tive Assembly of every Province unless sooner 
dissolved is to continue for five years. 

The Houses of Legislature are electoral bodies; 
with special electoral provisions for communal 
and other particular interests, and arc based 
on a considerably wider franchise than was 
provided by the Act of 1919. 

Special provisions are made for cases in which 
the Governor finds himself unable to assent to 
Bills passed by the Legislature. 

The Governor of a Province is given power 
to promulgate ordinances if, when his Legislature 
IS not in session, he is satisfied that circumstances 
necessitat 5 immediate action and under certain 
other conditions, and in certain circumstances 
and under prescribed conditions to enact Acts 
m his discretion. 
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Pro\i'=ion is further nude to enable the j 
Government to be c.iirieil on il at any time the 
Governor i-' -.itbfied that a ■situation ha*' ari'-en 
in wliieh the yovernraent of tlie Pi' 0 %ince cannot | 
be cirrieti on iti .leeordanee with the jiio\i'ion‘- 
of the A<‘t 

Chief Commissioners’ Provinces. — The 

following .ire by the Act c.ons-titiiti'd as Cliief 
Coramis.ciontTS’ Provinces — Entnh Rilucliistan, 


Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg, the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands, Panth Piploda. Provision 
is made for the po-'^ible creation of others. A 
Chief Commissioner’s Province is to be admini- 
steied by the Governor-General acting, to 
sueli exti'nt as he thinks fit, tlirough a Chief 
Corami-sMoner to be appointed by him in his 
^seretion. 


DIVISION 01 

The Act provides for the institution of a 
Federal Court consisting of a Chief Justice of 
India and •^ueli other judges as llis Majc.^^ty 
may deem nece^^-nry, the si'at of the Court being 
lieliii and its original jurisdiction extending to 
disputes between the Federation, any of the 
Provinces or any of the Fedcuated States, it.s 
appellate juii'^diction to include certain classes 
of app-'ab from the High Courts of Dritish 
IiKlia and of the Indian ami appeals 

Iving from it to His ^^ajcsty in Council. The 
Federal Court held its flret sitting on 6th 
December iy37. Chief Justice Sir Maurice 
Gwyer, two other Judges Sir Shah Mahomed 
Sulaiman and Sir S, Varadachariar. 

The Act aUo prescribes that the Executive 
authoiity of the Federation in respect of railway 
construction, maintenance and operation shall 
be exercised by a Federal Puiilway Authority, 
for the establishment and activities of which 
it provides. 

Provisions arc made in the Act in relation to 
the recruitment and control of the Public Services 
and for the appointment of a Public Service 
Commission for the Federation and of one for 
each Province. The duties and powers of 
these Commissions in regard to the Services 
are laid down in the Act, which also provides 
that two or more Provinces nuy agree to have 
one Commission between them. 

Provincial Legislation. — The Act provides 
for a new division of functions between the 
Central and Provincial authorities and the 
following is the new Provincial Legislative List, 
which came into operation on 1st April 1037 : — 

1. Public order (but not including the use of 
His Majesty's naval, military or air forces in aid 
of the civil power) ; the administration of 
justice; constitution and organisation of all 
courts, except the Federal Court, and fees taken 
therein ; preventive detention for reasons con- 
nected with the maintenance of public order ; 
persons subjected to such detention 

2. Jurisdiction and jvowers of all courts 
except the Federal Court, with respect to any 
of the nutters in this list ; procedure in Rent 
and Revenue Courts. 

3. Police, including railway and village 
police. 

4. Prisons, reformatories, Borstal institutions 
and other institutions of a like nature, and 
persons detained therein ; arrangements with 
other units for the use of prisons and other* 
institutions. 

5. Public debt of the Province, 

6. Provincial Public S<Tvicesand Provincial 
Public Service Commissions. 


’ POWEBS. 

7- Provincial pensions, that is to say, 
pensions payable by the ^ovince or out of 
Provimial revenues. ’ 

8. Works, lands and buildings vested in 
or in the possession of His Majesty for the 
purtio^es of the Province. 

9. Compulsory acquisition of land. 

10. Libraries, museums and other similar 
institutions controlled or financed by the 
Province. 

11. Elections to the Provincial Legislature 
subject to the provisions of this Act and of any 
Order in Council made thereunder. 

12. The salaries of the Provincial Minifiters, 
of the Speaker and Deputy Speaker of the 
Legislative Assembly , and . if thereis a Legislative 
Council, oi the President and Deputy Resident 
thereof, the salaries, allowances and privileges 
of the members of the Provincial Legislature ; 
and. to such extent as is expressly authorised 
by Part III of this Act, the punishment of 
persons who refuse to give evidence or produce 
documents before (Committees of the Proyinclal 
Legislature. 

13. Local government, that is to say, the 
constitution and powers of municipal corpora- 
tions. improvement trusts, district boards, 
mining settlement authorities and other local 
authorities for the purpose of local self-govern- 
ment or village administration. 

14. Public health and sanitation: hospitals 
and dispensaries ; registration of births and 
deaths. 

15. Pilgrimages, other than pilgrimages to 
places beyond India. 

16. Burials and burial grounds. 

17. Education. 

18. Communications, that is to say, roads, 
bridges, ferries, and other means of communica- 
tions not specified in List I ; minor railways 
subject to the provisions of List I with respect 
to such railways; municipal tramways ; rope- 
ways; inland waterways and traflSc thereon 
subject to the provisions of List III with regard 
to such waterways; ports, subject to the 
provisions in List I with regard to major ports : 
vehicles other than mechanically propelled 
vehicles. 

19. Water, that is to say, water 
supplies, irrigation and canals, drainage and 
emtonkments, water storage and water power. 

20. Agriculture, including agricultura 1 educa- 
tion and research, protection against pests and 
prevention of plant diseases ; improvement 
lOf stock and prevention of animal^diseases; 
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'etcrinary trainins and practice, pounds and ■ 38. Infiuirics and =tati?tjcs purpose* 

tne prevention of cattle trespass. . of any of the matters in this list. 

21. tv<,+5c +oco,r ?»* -j-QYerland, ! 39. r^and revenue, ineludinc the a^-sr-pment 

land ten ■ . ■ s. of landlord collection of re\enue, the inainUiiancc of 

and tena* ■ , . 1 , . ! ■ ■ ■■ ■ . tran'^fcr,;land record‘d, survey for rc%enue piirpo'e.'- and 


alienation and devolution of airricultural land 
land improvement and aaricultural loan's 


records of right's, and alii nation of rc\ i nue 

, , - - ». Duties of cxc-i'-e on tlK- folloviiii: ::ootl‘- 

VVards ; encumbered i manufactured or produced in the riovinci- and 
nd attached estates ; treasure trove. .coiintorvailiiier duties at the snmo or lowrr rate' 

22. Forests. ,on siimJar goods manufactured or juoduced 

23. Begulation of mines and oilfields and — 

mineral development subject to the provision." («) alcoholic Inniors forliuman ■'onsiimption 
of List I with respect to regulation and devo- ’ 
lopment under Federal control. 

24. Fisheries. 

25. Protection of wild birds and wild animals. 

26. Gas and gasworks. 

27. Trade and commerce within the Pro- 
\ince j markets and fairs j money lending and 
money lenders. 

28. Inns and innkeepers. I 

29. Production, supply and distribution of ' 


(^) opium, Indian Ivinp and otlur narcotic 
drugs and narcotics ; non-narcotic 
drugs ; 

(') medicinal and toilet preparations con* 
t.iining alcohol or anv suh'-tance 
included in suh-paragra jih (f) Of this 
entry. 

41, I’axes On agricultural income. 

42. T.xx‘S on lands ami buildings, healths 


and on 
local 


goods: development of industries, subject to 1 ^“*^ 
the provisions in List I with respect to tbel Duties in -esi>'ct of succession to agri- 

development of certain industries under Fcdcrall^‘**Diral land. 

control. 44 , Taxes on m.neral iiglits. subject to any 

30. Adulteration of foodstuffs and other 

goods ; weights and measures, |l,igisl.iturc relating to mmeial de\cloi»mcut. 

31. Intoxicating liquors and narcotic drucs I Cnritation taxes. 

that is to say, the rroduction, raanufartiirc 'I’axcs on iirofc‘sionf , iiadi., callings 

possession, transport, purchase and sale of 

intoxicating liquors, opium and other narcotic i -47. T.rxcs on animals and i.o.its. 

o® a 'l'''xee Oil tllC SalO of gOd.K 
provisions of List 1 and as respects poi.'-onsand ladvc itisemcnU. 

dangerous drugs, to the provisions Of List in. , ,o. Cesscs on the cut. y ot goods into ,■ 

32. Relief of the poor ; unemployment. iai'-a lor con^urnl)^lon. use ui sale tlieuin. 

33. The iucorporafiou, regulation and .50. Taxes on luxmies. including taxes on 

windmg-up of corporations other than coij>oia. 'ent-utainments, aniui;eniciit?, betting and 
tions specified in Li^-t 1 : unincorporatd trading. 'gamhling. 

literary, scientific, religious and other socictie> ' 5 ^, Xhe rates of stamp duty in respect 

and associations; co-operatue societies. docummt'- otlcr than tho^e sp.Mhc.i in the 

34. Chanties and charitable inMitutions ! piOMMon;- oi List 1 with regard to rates of "tamp 

charitable and religious endowments. duty. 

35. Theatres, dramatic performances andl 02. Dues on passengers and goods canied 

cinemas, but not including the sanction of ' on inland watciw.ij 

cinematograph lilm® for exhibition. 53 ^ Toil". 

30. Betting and gambling. in ic"pu t of anv of the matti-rr- 

37. Offences agaln^t laws with respect of in this list, but not imduding fi.es taken in anv 
any of the matters in this list. ‘Court, 


CONCURRENT LEGISLATIVE LIST. 

There is also pre?cnb°d a concurrent Legi"la-i 3, Ilymo%al of pii-onei s a ua accu-cd person 
five List in which both the Governments of | from one unit to another unit- 
India and the Provincial Governments cniov 1 , 1 1 , . i , xi 1 

nnwpr« Korpiti^;- “J".' 4. ( ,vil i'loiedure. inclurlnig the law of 

^ " Parti ' Limitation and all nuttirs included id the Code 

, I of Civil procedure at the d-ite of the passing 
this A< t : the rveovri y in a Govmoi’s Proxinie 
or a Cfiief Commissioners J’roMnec of claim" 


1 . Criminal law. i^cludingalln^^tte^« includ'd' 
in the Indian Penal t'ode at the datf' of tJi* 

passing of this Act. but excluding offences! c . . j 41 1 1 

Sgainst laws with respect to anv oi the nutters I"*''**" clf.m,ands 

snp/'ifipri in T wt T nr Ti<;t TT Px-ninHin.T •'^rrcuTS of land re\eniic and sums 


specified m List I or List II and e.xcludmg the 
use of His Slajesty’s naval, military and an 
forces in aid of the civil power. 

2, Criminal Procedure, including all mattesjij 
included in the Code of Orimmal Procedure 
at the date of the passing of this act. 

4 ■« 4 


recoverable as such, arising outside that 
Province. 

5. Fividence and oaths ; recognition of 
laws, public acts and records and judicial 
proceedings. 
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6. Marriage and divorce ; infants and minors 
adoption. 

7. Wills, intestacy, and succession, save as 
regards agricultural land. 

S. Transfer of property other than agricul- 
tural land ; registration of deeds and documents. 
9. Trusts and Trustees. 

10. Contracts, including partnership, agency, 
contracts of carnage, and other special fornis 
of contract, but not including contracts relating 
to agricultural land. 

11. Arbitration. 

12. Bankruptcy and insolvency ; adraimstra* 
tors'generaland official trustees. 

i;i. Stamp duties other than duties or fees 
collected by means of judicial stamps, but not 
including rates of stamp duty. 

14. Actionable wrongs, save in so far as 
included in laws with respect to any ot the 
matters specified in List I or List II. 

15. Jurisdiction and powers of all courts 
except the Federal Court, with respect to any 
of the matters in this list. 

Ifi. Legal, medical and other professions. 

17. Newspapers, books and printing 

presses. l 

18. Lunacy and mental deficiency, including 
places for the reception or treatment or lunatic 
and mental deficients. 

19. Poisons and dangerous drugs. 

2f». Mechanically profiled vehicles. 

21. Boilers. 

22. Prevention of cruelty to animals. 

23. European vagrancy ; criminal tribes. 

24. Inquiries and statistics for the purpose 
of any of the matters in this Part of this List. 

2.). Fees in respect of any of the mattci' in 
this Part of this List, but not including lees 
taken in any Court. 


I PAET II. 

26. Factories. . , , 

i 27. Welfare of labour ; condition^ of labour; 
; provident funds ; employers’ liability and 
1 men's compensation ; health insurance, incJuainc 
invalidity pensions ;old age pensions. 

I 28. Unemployment insurance. 

' 29. Trade unions; industrial and labour 

I lisputes. , _ 

30. The prevention of the cxtcii'jon from 
one unit to another of infections or contagious 
diseases or pests affecting men, animals or 
plants. 

31. Elcctricitv. 

32. Shippingand na\ igation on inland water- 
ways as regards nicrhanually propelled vessels, 
and the rule of the road on such waterways 
carriage of passengcis and goods on inland 
waterways. 

33. The sanctioning of l inematograph films 
for exhibition. 

34. persons subjected to preventne deten- 
tion under Federal authority. 

35. Inquiries and statistus for the purpose 
of any of the matters in this Part of this List. 

36. Fees in respect of any of the matters 
in this Part of this List, but not including fees 
taken in any Court. 

An amending bill was introduced m Parlia- 
meutin 1939 to make certain readjustments found 
necessary in the operation of the 1935 Act. To 
safeguard provincial exchequers taxes on mech- 
anical or other road vehicles or on the sile or 
consumption of electricity were added to the 
pro\mcio! list. It was further piovided inter alhti 
that in the event of a war emergenev being 
proclaimed by the Governor-General the Central 
! Government may assume executive in addition to 
I legislative authority over any field and can also 
jwith the specific sanction of tlio Governor- 
I General empower Federal officers with functions 
1 ordinarily the concern of provincial administra- 
UioDs. 


THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 


The «^tructura1 changes made by the Art of 
1919 in the system of government outride 
the “ Governors’ provinces” w'ere of compara- 
tively minor scope, though the spirit oi the 
Act required considerable modifications of the 
relationship hitherto subsisting between the 
Provincial Governments on the one hand and 
the Government ol India and the Secr>*tary 
of State in Council on the other. The Act o*f 
1935 provides for extensue further change's at 
the centre, but these will only come into force 
when the Indian States accede to Federation 
and meanwhile, at the Centre, the con'^titution 
established bythe Actof 1919 prevails, subject 
to certain modifications required to bring it 
into h'lrmonv with the new conditions in the; 
ProMPces. The only concrete changes made 
in the constitution ot the Central Government 
by the 1919 Constitution were the ^emo^a^i 
of the statutory bar to the appointment of more 
than si.x members of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council (which, however, had the 
far-reaching consequence that three of the eight 
members of the Council are now Indians) 
and the reconstitution in a much more enlarged 
repre'^entative and independent form of the 
central legislature. This became, like the 
Legislative Council in a Governor’s province,' 


a I'-gislature with all the inherent powers 
ordinarily attributed to such a body save such 
as are s'pecificallv withheld bv the terms of 
the Act. It consists of two Chambers. The 
” Council of State ” was constituted a body of 
CO members, including 34 elected (including 
one member to represent Berar, wbo, though 
technically nominated, was to be nominated 
as the result ol elections held in Berar) and 26 
nominat'^d, of whom not more than 20 might 
be officials. The” Indian Legislative Assembly ” 
was constituted with 144 mr-mhers. of wliniu 
105 to be elected (including in the ca'e of the 
Council of State one Berar member who, thoucJi 
actiiallyelected.had technn ally to be a nominee). 
Of the 40 nominated members, not fewer than 
one third were required to be non-officials. 
The members of the Governor-Gencrar- Execu- 
tive Council were not made sr-ofiao members 
of either Chamber, but each of them ha^ to be 
appointed a member of one or other C^liambcr, 
and can vote only in the Chamber of which he is 
a member. Anv member of the Executhe 
Conncilmay, however, speak in either Cliambtr. 
The President of the Upper Chamber is a 
nominee of the Governor-General. So also, 
for the first four years after the constitution of 
the Chamber, was the President of the Legis- 
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lative AsfomWy. Hut aitor that period the (the technical term for the administrative group 
Lower Chamber elected its own PrePiat'Dt and it ' ol districts controlled by a Divisional Coramis* 
elected its own Deputy-President from the out- siooer). 

set. The normal lifetime of each Council of ■ The Franchise. — The general result of the 
State IS five years, and of each Legislatixe ■ first franchise arrangements under the Act was 
Assembly three years ; but either Chamber, or thus that there was in each province a body of 
both simultaneously, may be dissolved at any .electors qualified to vote for, and stand for elec- 
time by the Governor-Gcncial. ' tion to, the Provincial Council, and that a select* 

ed number of these voters vere qualified to vote 
Election. — The method of election for for and stand for election to those seats in the 
both Chambers is direct, and although the Legislative Assembly which were as- 

number of electors is considerably smaller than signed to the province The qualifications for 
for the Provincial Councils, it ia a great ! candidature for the Indian Legislative 
advance on the very restricted and for the most | As‘iembly were mrde the same in each province, 
part indirect franchise established under mtdandu,, as for candidature for the 

Act of 1909 for the unicameral central legis* Provincial Council, except that in all provinces, 
lature which no longer exists. Generally speak- , jonc as the candidate can show that he resides 
ing, the electoral scheme for the Lower Chamber I aomewhere within the province, no closer 


is on the same model as that which the Act of 
1919 prescribed lor the Provincial Councils 
already described except that, firsfhi, the pro- 
perty qualification for voters (and consequently 
for candidates! is higher in order to obtain 
manageable constituencies, and past service 
with the colours is not per a qualification 
for the franchise, and seron'ily, that the consti- 
tuencies necessarily cover a considerably larger 
area than constituencies for the Provincial 
Council. The distribution of seats in both 
Chambers, and the arrangement of consti- 
tueDcies.are on a provincial basis; that is a fixed 
number of the elective scats in each Chamber is 
assigned to representatives of each province 
andtheserepresentatives arc elected by consti- 
tuencies covering an assigned area of the 
province. 


The following table shows the original allot- 


connection with hia particular constituency was 
ioaisted upon. 

, The franchise for the Council of State differs 
I in character from that for the Provincial Council 
and the Indian Legislative Assembly. The con- 
cern of the framers of the Act and rules was 
to secure for the membership of this body a 
character as closely as possible approximating 
to a “Senate of Elder Statesmen” and thus to 
constitute a body capable of performing the 
function of & true revising Chamber. With this 
object, ID addition and as an alternative to a 
high properly qualification — adopted as a rough 
and ready method of enfranchising only persons 
with a stake in the country— the rules admit as 
qualifications certain personal attributes which 
are iikely to connote the po-ssession of some 
past adminis',.rative experience or a high 


Istandard of intellectual attainment. Examples 
ment of the elective seats plus one since ad^edl^t these qaalidcations are past membership 
for the North-West Frontier Province • — jof either Chamber of the Legislature as 

^'constituted or of its predecessor, or of the Pro- 
Legislative Council of ; viDCial I ei'i>lutUTe. the holding of high office In 


Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 

United Provinces 
Punjab 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Assam 

North-West Frontier Provincel 

Bunns •. •• 

Delhi .. .. 1 

105 


Assembly, 
U 
16 
17 
16 
12 
12 
0 
4 


State. 
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local bodies (district boards, municipalities and 
, corporations), membership of the governing 
'bodies of Universities, and the holding of titles 
conferred In recognition of Indian classical 
.learning and literature. 

' Powers. — Ihe powers and duties of the 
Indian Legislature under the 1919 Act differed 
but little in character within the “central” 

' sphere from those of the provincial Counciis 
under the same act withm their provincial 
-phere. and it acquired the same right of voting 
.aiipphes for the Central Government. P>iit 
las no direct attempt was made to introduce 
!respon'ible covernment at the centre, the '^tep 
^ , .in that direction having been avowedly confined 

The Govf^rnmPDt of Act ^5" to the provinres. and as consequently the 

separating Burma from India eliminated f he | Government of India remained 

Burma members. ‘legallyr^spon'iblcasa whole for the proper fulfil- 

Slnce the area which returned perhaps 80 ment of its charge to the Secretary of State and 
members to a Provincial Council is the game' 

as thrarea which returns perhaps 12 members on provincial Goyeraors to disregard an adverse 
to the Legislative Assembly — namelv, the vote of the Legislative Council on legislation or 
entire province in each case- it follows that WPiies vyere as conferred on the Governor- 
on the direct election system this area most h’5 with the Indian 

be split into constituencies which are much legislature, less restricted m their operaUon 
larger^ than the constituencies for the local than in the provmces ; that they 

Council^ and just as it is generally correct to covered the vyhole field and were not confined in 
gav that the normal area unit for those rural thvir application to categories of ..ubjects. 
constituencies for th^’ latter which are arranged The new provisions, made in the Government 
on a territorial basis was made in thedistnet, it of India Act, 1935, affecting the Government 
may be said that the normal area unit in the of India, were described in an earlier part of this 
case of the Legislative Assemfclv is the Division chapter. 
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The Government 0} India. 


The Act 0/ liH9 inailG no etructura) 
Changes in the role of the India Office in 
the administration of Indian affairs. Slight 
alterations were effected in the nuraher 
fu office of the members of 

the Secretary of State's Council, and some 
relaxations wore — ’ - 


THE INDIA OFFICE. 

cdiir.ition.il ami study facilitu-s for Indian 
students and ^io^e^Uluent ollicials on leave or 
deputation , I eermtnit nt of persons for speual 
J)o^ts. and pa\met)t of have s.d.iry ami jionsiaii'- 
of officers in lAiirope, etc Concurrently with 
this change, it bec.aiie possible to defray from 


-- Louncii, and some tnis change, it bec.aiie possible to del ray from 
1?' made in the statutory British revenues the salaries of the Secretary of 
which for^riy bound their procedure Sftateand of the Parliamentary Uudei-Secretary, 
^1 general, but provi* and that portion of the cost of salaries of India 

^de Yhlch undoubtedly ture Office staff and general maintenance which 
rtf * raM.erial effect on the activities ' attributable to the exercise of its administrative 

«oa ^ High Commissioner for India i as distinct from purely agency functions, 

over PyThse of taking! The A. t oniCi.M.ioM.i.'- for tiu- ,i jiiwint/ticnt 

of Ii'irtA “i- Oovernment i by the Scirctarv of State of not lee^ than three 

ffhirt ?’nf 'ihe fH'ictioiial nor more than mx p-r^otn, -n-hn^u duty it ehall 

from a?ency, aa distinct ' lie to advise him on any matter relatiil" to 

H?s fiinct?on= supervision and control. India on wliieh )ie mav de.-ire tlieir adviec.' It 

hidian Omerm, 'p'1 ‘o '-'"S. control of also presiril.es tliat tlie salary of tlie Secrefary 

IS irOMaml ® tommiffiioners in ; of State and the evpenses ol his I'e,, ailment 

iidrope ana .America arrancenientR m ^h.^11 i.rv ya.,,- 1 ...... .t ,j„,i 


EtiroD^anriimarm^.t/;*''^ voiiiiiu^ioners m ; ot state and the c\]Rn-cs 01 lu^ I'l'juttmeiit 
fiurope and -America , arrangements m connec- -hall be paid out of monies piovidcd I'V r.irlia- 
fairs outside India;! ni--nt. The Gov'iiioi-Gcn'ial i" gh<n in his 


raic and .Mi.s.ue luii.a ; 1 Iie nt. Jhc lloyei noi-Oeneial 

S,Kii^°i 4 distrii.ution of Central Government, sphere of resiHinsiialitv resene t.oivert iwits- 
Empire *Oreanlsitlmnf**and T Inter- 1 pondine with those already mentioned as heing 

rS Md ?eMt fdhfn ■•‘‘■-'- '’“f''''eii.ea; I vested in the Oovcinors of n ovine, s in theirs 

purchase of stores Indians and in respoit of them he is made res]ionsible 

purenase of stores outside India : provision of I tliroiiah the Sceretary of State to rarliament. 


The Governor-General and the " IC.veeutnc ” 
Diembers of lus Council aie, under the Go\crn- 
India Act 1919 as continued bv the -Act 
Of 193o. pcndinsthecstablishiiieiit of l odeialion 
Crown. A'o limit of (inie i^’ 
yiecifled for their tenuie of offlee, but custom 
tr ..“f I'lb’re .'‘re so'eii 

" ■ ■ C' icil. These iiieiiilH-is 

• India Act 1919 hold 
u„»‘i.v,' 'r -s';. Defence; r.dueation. 
Health and Land ; Home ; I'lnancc ; toinn.erve 
and Labour; Industries ami Lib, mi ; I aw ■ 
Communications. The fonmicree Depailiiiciit 
deals generally with commerce, m.iu-iiies 
industrial property, insurance and ai(ii.arr.ii 
work and with blue water shipping. The 
department of Conimmiicat ions diaih with post- 
and telegraphs, broadcasting, eliil avi.itioii 
nieteorology, ports, inl.md navigation and' 
roids. Railways form a sopar.ite d«j'ait- 
Uiuior the -aruc inrnilH-r <*f 
uie Council as the Coiuninnications Dep.irtiufiii 
the bfcretary for (’omniuiiifMtion'- .ittmiJ.*. ih«* 
iii^etiDgs of the Jbiilway j;f*aiil a- an ex-officio 
member. The department of l-jiK^ur d-al- 
with labour subject**. In addition n -i^Numc- ' 
responHbihty for lal-oiii m dock.- and fm 
-he administration of certain -tuiut 


PERSONNEL AND PROCEDURE. 

I may assemble at any jdace 


- . , — in India which 

lie Go\ernor-Oi'm ral appoints. In practice 
it meets only lo l)e)lu and Simki except for 
a meeting i.r two m faliutta after t'hri-tiii,is. 
vhen the Viceroy is u^ual^y in residence in the 
Bengal Capital. 

In regard to bis owu l)ei>artinent eacli Mem* 

1 ber of Council 19 largely in tho position ol 
a Minister cf State, and has the final 
I voice in ordinary departni' iital mattere. 

' But any question of special importance, 
land any matter Ui which it is projiosed to 
lo\er-rule the vi;.wa of a Local GoNernmcLt, 
must ordinanlj bo referred to the Vicero>. 
Any matter originating m one dejcirlim-nt 
which also affect'* aiiother must Le referri d 
to the latter, and in the event of the Depaii- 
i«i« tit<* not bi'tng .ahlf to agn's , tfif' rase !&■ 
leferred lo the ^ic.ruy. lie* Members 01 
foimcil mei t n.on- or ■lL•s^ fp ijneutly as a 
( .ibui' tr to Uiseu-s (pn^tioi)' wliicii tlie 
A K'troy di'stres to put before them, or which a 
member wlio has 1., en over-rulrcl bv tin 
Viceroy has a*ki’d to hi* r. ftTP'tl to Coiim il. 
^<.re i- a diff. n n* »■ oi opinion m tie- (.'ouneil 
ihei-ion of tho ni.'»jorit\ ordinarily preMii’'. 


'■/i'" *'iii^'Hi'^iraiion 01 certain -taiute- 1 the Viroroy can o%tr-ruk a majorjfv jf be 
attcefing lal^iir on the rai]wa>.**. it de.iL- {considers that iIk matt- r i** of sueiM raVr iin- 
abo With pubJfc works and irngatioji. nutn'D. portance a** to Ju-tily sueli a j-ti p. Kach d>a>ciit. 
ecnnical education so lar as tiwt concerns titcutal office 1 - lu tlie suhordinati* riiurg' 
industry, printing and stationery an-l various 1 o* ^ Secn-tary, whose position coii-'~pnnd- 
iTDins ol -atety lpgl^latlon and juiimnistmtion. ! niuch to that of a i>«ruiancnt fnd*'i- 
^cc]e:*iastical affairs aie placed under the ' of State in tiie taiitr-d Kinc'iioni • 

Defence Department. 'but with tmse ditforcnces— that the Se^ieta'v 


The Vic^oy act? .'1.=: bis own member in 
charge ot External Affair-. The Commander- 
JQ-Chief in practice alwa\sis an ''OrdinarV' 
member of the Council. He liolds char*^** 
of the Defence Department. The Governors 
of Madras. Bombay and Bengal become 
extraordmarv ” members if the Council 
meets within their Presidencies. The Council 


is present though docs not speak, at r»>unp|l 
meeting.'* -Jt which cases under his cognisance 
are discaissed : that he att- nds on t 'r e Viceroy 
usually once a week, and discus-^es wylt him 
all matters of importance an-fng m lu- 
Department ; that hi' has the ngli't of bring- 
ing to til*' Viceroy's sp.'ciAl Dotne anv r.i'-e 
which he con^idirs that Viceroy’s 

i concurrence should be ubtaif.- i to action 
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prop ' • - - . «fj exclusively, members of the Indian Civil 

Coirr • ’! Semce. The Government of India has no 

limit ‘ ' Civil Service of its own as distinct from that 

under them Deputy Under and Assistant | of the Provincial Governments, and officers 
Secretaries toeether with the ordinary rlcTical'i serving nnder the Government of India are 

establishments The Secretaries and Under- ' borrowed from the Provinces, or, m the case oi 
Secretaries are often, thou>:b by no means ' Specialista, recruite. I direct by a^ntrart. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


VlCEPtOY AND GOVERNOn-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

Excellency The ^lost rfon’hle The Mar'iuess of Elnlithgow, p.c., Kt., G.Jf.S I., G.M.IE., 
o.h.E., D.t , T.n., IMh April IhSh. 


PERSONAL STAFF OF TRIO GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


Secretary to the <iovei nor-CeneraUPer^omil) au<l : 
Private Serretanj — J. G Liithwaite, ('.? i., c l E. ; 

Deputy Prunte Santuiy — \V. il. J. Uhn-tie. I 
I.C S. i 

Secretary — \V. L. ILirrison j 

Mihtaru Sceretary ~IA -(Jul. Ji. Mac M. Malum. | 
h.s o , M.o .1.^. ; 

PermntiP A'H'^t'taut . — F San.iei. i 

Surffcon. — Lt.-Col. II. II. Elhott, N.n.E., u.v., i 

M.B., P.B.C.S. (Edin.), I M.s. 

Assistant to Surgeon. — Capt. J. A. Rogers, 
M.R.C.S., I.M.l). 

Comptroller of the IJuusehold . — ilajor \V. E. 
Maxwell, c. I. E. (The 35;iluch Itegjmont) 
Avles-ile-Camp. — dipt. W. L. tonsr-tt. WcKh 
Guards , I'lqit U V. (.'litf'jrd, I'th I’linjaMU'ut . 
PaptaiuG. E V. Ecighley, iUth Laiu-t-is; Mr. F. 
H G. Eiid'jmau, i.i'. 

Pidian Ai<h'^-<h--i'ani]i -3lisald.ir-M.ijnr and 
Hony. Lieutenant Muzulfar Xhan. GovenuT- 
(icm'ral's lU'ily Guard. llDald.ir-M,jj"r Fall 
Singh, Jl.'ihadur, M c f- , o.U.f., f'rohjn'is Ji<>rac 

Jlunoram J. M S. 

Milne*iicmhTs»ju. *• IM , Ji I N., lionv Xaval 
Lt -Col. Pul ) Mr T Laiiih. v. !»., 

The ]h-nir;\l Artill«Ty, m {Ij. Lt-Od. (Honv.. 
Colonel) NV. K. Lllint. M c . i. v , t.«'nl. Jn^t, 
AF (I) Lt-Lol. iH'iiiv Ci'h'DiJ) M, G. _ 
I'latts, o h >. , M.C., A I n o Major (Hony i 
Lt -Col ) Ian Cuiiuiiiul:. t i* . The >'iiithern 
Pri.>'ince Mount'-d llillc-*, at (I). Lt -tol. 
(Hony. Cnhmelj A. L. D.inhv, r T> , (Jenl \aA; 
Lt -Col. (Hon\. C-.iIouei) F 1C. Jiawk«>', o n.i, , 
V u . Genl Li^t, A.y (.ij: Lt.-Col. (Honv. ( ol > ! 
C. F. Hal!, K i» . Tiff .Alt.! Continiient. a r. (I). ' 
Maj jr (.Hony. Lt -Colon- 1) P G. Draje. Tlie 
Nagpur Rides, Al.(i) Lt-Coioiiel (Hony. 
Col ) A. H. Pill her, M.c., > h , Genl Li^t. a i (!). 
Lt.-Col. (Hoiiy. Col) A. 11 -M tampion, v i» , 
B B -.t C r. Piaihvay Hegt . afu): Lt -Col. 
(Hony. Col) C G.' AN am n-BoiiUoii, F.n , 
Calcutta iV Presidency jlatt.ilioii. At. <i). 

Lt -Col (H-mv. Col) \V. L. P. (xuriiey, YD., 
Tlie G. I P- Railw-j} Reuf , i J-.DJ. 

Honorary hriian-'k-Ciniip — Lt -Col, Abdul 
(iulfar Khan, Bahadur. o.lM , l.o.sf., ids.m. 
Commaudaut, Junagadh Lancers. Lt.-Colouel 


Maharaja Kaharsiiihji, c.i.E., Chief Commandant, 
Baria State Forces* Major-Geuerai Gurdial Singh 
llaiika, Sardar Bahadur, o.n.l., I.I> s m , Cliief 
of the (Jeiicral Staff, Patiala State Forces 
Klsaltlar-Major Kararn Singh, Bahadur, o.im , 
i.h.s M , 1 Ate 13th (D.C.o.) Lancers. Subedar- 
M.ajor (Hony. Capt.) Dalpat Singh, Sardar 
Bahadur, o.B.l., ML. A., late 9th 

jJat Regiment. Subedar-Major (Hony. 
Captain) Gulab Shah, Sardar Bahadur, O.B.l. 

I late 3/iOth Baluch Regiment; Risaldar* 

I Major (liony. Captain) Jaffar Hussain, late 
j Governor-Generars Bodyguard ; Risaldar-Major 
\ (Honv. Lieut.) Sheikh Faizuddin. Bahadur, O.B.l., 

I I p.s M., late 9th Royal Deccan Horse ; Subedar- 
i Major (Honv. Captain) Bhikliam Singh, Sardar 

Bahadur, -M c., O.B.l , I.D.S.M., late 12th Frontier 
Force Keuinieut ; Risaldar-Major (Hony. Capt ) 
Mehtab Singh, late GOA'cruor-GeueraPs Body- 
guard 3li&ald:ir-Majur (Hony. Cajitain) 
.Moh.amm.'iii lianian, Bahadur, OBI, late 
Probyn's Horse. 

Honorary Sargeons. — Bt. -Colonel A. M. Dick, 

C. B.E., U.B., ch.B. (Eng.), F.R.C.S. (Eng.), I M.s. ; 
Colonel J. E. Ellcome, late P..A.M.C.; Lt. -Colonel 
AV. K. Morrison, ii.s.o., M b., r a.m c ; 
Colonel A. X. R. McNeill, d.S.o., m.b , late 
R A.M.c. ; Colonel C. D. £. Seaver, late r.a.m.c. ; 
Culonel A. C. Munro, M.D., i.M.S. ; Colonel 
D H. Rai, Sf.c., ALA., M.D., Ch. B. (Edin.). 
u R.c.p. (Lond.), I.M.S. ; Colonel H. Stott, o.B e., 
M.D. (Lond.), F.RC.p. (Lond.), d p.h. (Eng.), 

I M.s. ; Colonel AV. B. Rennie, M.C., M.B., late 
R.\MC. ; Colonel E. S. Phip^on, c.i.e , d.s.o., 
\tD. (Lond.), F.R.c.P. (Loud.), D p.h. (Eng.), 

D. T.M. tU H. (Lond.), I.M.S.; Colonel F. F. S. 
Miiitli, -M n., ch B. (Edin.), I M S. 

' Honorary Assistant Surgeons. — Khan Bahadur 
[Dr. Sai.vid AVahiuddin Haidar, h M. A: s. (United 
I Provinces?) ; Mr K. R. Meuon, L if. & s. (ilad.) 
[(Burma); !Mr. H. S. Hensmau, o.b.e,, l.m, As,, 
[M.K r s. (Eng ), L.R.c.p. (Lon.) (Madras) ; Mr. K. 
!A. Contractor, l.m. A s. (Bombay); Sardar 
I Bahadur Dr. Soiian Siugh. (Punjab); Mr. 
Dinesh Chandra Chakrabarti, m.b e., p.R c.s. 
(Edin.), (Bengal): Rai Bahadur Narbada 
Prasad Shrivastava, M.B., B.s., L.M, A s. (C.P. & 
I Berar) ; Rai Bahadur Dr. Bidhu Bhushan MaUlk, 
' M.B. {BiharN. 
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The Government of India. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

His Excellency General Sir Robert Ca^-sels. • The ITon'ble Sir Andrew Clow, c.s.i., 
C-S.l., D.s 0 ., Coininander-in-Chipf j 0 i b , i r s. {Vommunications). 

Ill India, {Defence). ' 

rr Hoiidili* Sir Jeromv Raisman, CSI, 

r IP Shankar Rajpni, E.B b . , C i k., I.c S. (Finance). 

c.l E., i.c.s. {hducalion. Health and Landt). , ,, , „ „ , , , „ 

The Hoa’ble Sir Muhammad Zatrulla Khan L ’il.l 
K.o.s.i. (Laic). swanii Miidaliar (( t<//i/«prcp antZ La/>our). 

The Hon’ble Sir Reginald Maxwell k c «! i I A* C'. Williams, c.l e., i c.s., Secretary to the 
C.I.E., I.c. s. (Home). ’ ‘ \ Executive Council. 

SECRETARIES. 


Department op Edocation, Health and 
Lands. 

Secretary, J. D Tyson, c.B E , l r s 
Joint Secy , G. S. Bozman, o l E,, i o s 
Deputy Secretary, S U. Y. OulMiani, (ME, m c., 

Addl. Deputy Secretary, S, Dutt, l c s 
I mier .Uerretanee. ,1. s. Hanlm.iii, I c s and C 
1 . Singer. 

Attache, t’ T. Dehejia, i c’.s. 

Educational Commhsioner with the Oorernment 
^ of India, John Sargent, m.a. 

SnperinteHdent'i, Kliaii Sahih Sheikh Tahir Ml 

B. sc., J. A. Limaye. n .\. (lions). Jauahu' 

KiMian (on leave), R. W. Hiamhm, T F 
tronan, u.a. (Hohn..), lea\<>) 

Offg, Superintendents, Nazir-nl-Hassan, S. S 
Bedi, M k and ■\ . S. Swaininathan. n \ 
Secretary, Central Adnsory Board of Fducatuoi, 
Harbans Singh. 

L.^bofr Department. 

Secretary, The Hou’ble yii. M. S. A. Hviiarl 

C. I.E., ICS. * ’ 

Deputy Secretary, H. Tufnell-Barrett, i c s 
Under Secretaries, P. Madhava Meuou, I.c « 

and D. H. (Tofton, i.c s. 

Assistant Secretaries, A. M Price (on leave! Pii 


Chief Superintendent, B. Grice. 

Superin^ndi'iitu, A. T. Chatterjee, Qaii Abdul 
Hamid, M. V. Rangachari, B.A., HarKishore, 
B.A.. 15 L lUtraT B.A , H. S. Negi, ba. 
AjiidliLt Nath, h K (otl” ) and Sarilar Sinuh 

(olfg ). 

^fint Muster. Bonitxiy. {'apt E A Wiinberlev 
i: i: (oltir ) 

Min/ Master, Calcutta, Capt. D. V. Deane, r.e 
(offg-). 

Master, Security Printing, India, Major D. F. 

litzmaurice. r.e. (Retd.) 

Audilor^General of India, Sir Ernest Burdon. 
K.C.I.E.. C.9.I., i.e.s. 

'^!^^^^f>'<Otor-(,’etier(il of India. T. K Rajagopalan 

ftnance Officer. Counnunicaiions, M K Sen 
{Jupta(orfg) cii 

[ A.sHt. Finance Offiter, Communications, A. K. 
Roy. 

Cffi>-er on Special Duty, P. H. Seshagiri Ran. 

CEaNtral Board of Revenue. 

Members, Central Board of Revenue J P 
sheehy, c.s.i., i.e.s. and aM. Slade, l.c.s. ‘ 
Defence Department. 

Secretaru, C. MacL G. Ogilvie, c B E , I.C s 
Dr pat,/ Secretary, P. aMasou. I c.P. 

Director, Military Lands and Cantonments, 
rolonel G. f. J Paterson, c.l E., o.B.E m c 
i nder .^ecrefary and Secretary, Indian Soldiers' 
Board. Major J. c. D. Bruce. 


x>j>jjajnper Aath. J<ai .sihib A (' r* j 

Das (on leave), RaII Sahib S. C Jerath (on Khub Chand, i.e.S. 

l^ye), Hakumat Rai (offg.), Khan Sahih ' ^ Secretaries. Lt.-Col. L. A. Stuart 

Mohd. (offg), Abdul Hakim (offg) I \ ^ ' McCalmout, M c 


ir T Vi Ta Ai-uiu jiaKim (ot 

M. L. Chatterjee (offg ). and I M Bliatnag.u 

Finance Department. 

.WZffry, The Hon’ble Mr. C. E. Jones, ci.e 

Addl Secretary, Sir P. Raghavendra Rau 
Lsiabhshment Officer to the Govt, of India C K 
Rhodes. O.I.E., I.e.s, (off^T ) 

^int Secretary, A. C. Turner, M B e. .1 c s (off- ) 

Dfinuflt Sio/rroin-n, T? C ci _ 


Major R. J. Shearcroft, 


Depujy Secretary, R. S, Symons, ics (TemnV 

Superintendents, W. 


... o, cvmuus. J C.S 

(on leave), R. L. Gupta, I.c s, (offu ) 

Deputy Secretary, H. A. C. Gill, l.c.s "(oflg ) 
Cnder-Secretaries, V. G. Matthews, j V s ■ 
S A Hasnie ; Mumta/, Hasan : s Ran<’ina- 
than, i c s. and P. C. Bhattacliarva ' 
Offieers on Special Duty. B, K, Xehru 1 r s 
A- Lomhay), R j Pmmk 
1 0.5. (Office 01 the A (;. Benual). L. R 


Establishment Officer, 

M.B.E. 

Assistant Secretary, M. J. A. Staggs 
Personal Assistant to the Secretary, Defence 
Departinent, C. B. Milkinson. 

/•elision Officer, F Spencer, M.B.E 
Director and Military Eegiilatiom and Forms 
, _ Major W. E w, MeaUens. 

!*'r'is^""™” D#(rpr, Commander J. Ryland, 


. - L, Harrison (on deputation 

^ the office of the Private Secretarv to HU 
Excellency the ticeroy), F. M. Shefta, B.A., 
t. I) ;>harma, B„t., A F. Brook.s, 6. C Rov 
B.A. (offg ), J, c. .^eu Gupta, m.a. (Tempv.), 
Defexxe Co-ordination Department 
feretory. A, de C. Williams, c I E.. l.c.s. 

---- ' — -- — ... .T. .(jc((ua((. J. jj , t nder Secretary, L, J. D tVakelv, ics 

Chaiiibers l c s (office of the .A. (; Benvah ■'•"perintendent, P.. Sen Gupta (3 A 

kmbatd T'v"ManeLr'’i®cs r- “'“Tary Finance Dkpartme.nt. 

A. G. .Madras), Rao Bthadur P B ofikra'^ ' ^ ^ Coates, c.i.e , i c.s. 

varty, O.B.E. ’ Chakra- , Aihil, hnannai Adiwer, M. R. Coburn, cie 

I o.B.«. (lemp.), . s ■ t. 
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DepuiU Ftiianrinl AdnMcr.'f A. H WilRon • 
5. Mason, m a. : V ^■atpsan, ‘v a K 
Bliawanishankor Rao. r a. rlB.ns) j r' 
Hope ; Slohamad Ali (Temp ) 

Addl. Tlrputtf Finonnol \ McC 

Stevenson, M A , Brij \ara>an, m a tihulam ' 
Abbas. 

Af^stl Financial Adnxrn, W K Morton 1» Nl 
Hardoasfle; Kai Bahadur Amar'Nath*' 
Rai Itahadur Hakuinat Jlai; Rai Bahadur" 
Gaya Prasad, y r.e f. ; K. Hri.JciM.ll g r 1 
Kamat. l r.s. (Temp.). L. j* ChaniI.ers, 
i.cs. (lemp); K A. Joseph, .m a (Tmip)* 
S. Jayasankar. M (Temp ) ; r Naravana- '; 
swami, M.A. (Temp ) 

Superinfendcnis, Rai Sahih K f Rf,y m A • i 
A. C. Mukherjee, B ve : Ru Sahih p.Uiamhar' 
Has j Rao Sahib S. Jtane . V. Sivarama i 
Iyer ; S. K. Kaicker, b \ (Temp ) J V ! 


T. S Kribhnamurti. b a . R. Gaiitarn. 
.'^tafi'.iu-iaii, S Suttramoni.i Ijer, M K.. y s.f- 
(o(itr 1 . 

Locust Research Entomologist, Rao Bahadur Y. 

Ramchandra Rao (iaru. m.a., fep 
AgricuUurnl Mnrhetxng Adnser to the G’oivrn- 
ment of India, Major A. M. Livingstone, m o., 
M.A., n sc. 

Semor Marketing Officers. A. M. Thomson; 

H. N. Khurody, (Hons ). 

Markctvtff Officers, B. P. ]3harga\a, B Sc , 
A.Af inst. B E., Xasir Ahmad, L. Ag., Hakumat 
Khan, ( \gn.), Trivugi Prasid, M A , 

Lh i:. 

Supervising Officer (Grading Stations), P. 

L Tandon, r.sc. (AVales), F.R. Econ. s. 
Sxfpermtendcnt, Office of the Agricultural Mnrket- 
I %ng Adviser, Rai Sahib I). X. Maitra. 

\ Director Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology, 
R. C. SnvasLiva, b.sc., o.b.e. 


Home Bepartmest. i 

Secretary, E. Conran-Smitli, c i h., i y .w 
Deputy Secretary, H J Frampton. m.c , i.o.s. 
Depuly Secretary, J. N. Talutdrir, i c s. 

Deputy Secr€lary,V..A, W. Lillie. i.<\s (on Iravri 
Deputy Secretarxj. S. H. Zaheor. los 
Officer on Special Duty, IJ -f'o! J c Walker 
I A. ' ’ 

Drrector-General of InfornuiiUm, F H. Puekle 
C S.I., c I E., i.c.s. 

Census: Commissioner for India. M W. W M 
Yeatts, c i.E., r.c.5 

Chief Press Adno'r, Besmotid Aoiing 
(J nder 'Secretary, V. A. Menon, l.o.s. 
Vnder'Secretary, J, G, Simms, r.c.s. 

Assistant Secretary, Rai Sahib K Banerjec 
Superintendents, F. H. T. Ward, E. S. Eevmer. 
M B.B., Khan Sahib Agha Sikandar.' R^i 
Sahib B. B Das, VT. A. Threlfall, B D. 
Tewari (Offg.). 

BUREAtJ OF PtTBLlC INFORMATION*. 

Principal lyiformalion Officer, Jossleyn Henncssy 
Deputy Principal Information Officer, j. 
Xatarajan. 

Information Officer, S. C. Guha-Thakurta. 
Information Officer, S. A. Jawad. 

Information Officer, B. L Sharma 
Information Officer. R. I. Hah 
Administrative Officer. C. >. ^en 
Chief Superintendent, M. Sham<-ul-I-lam 
Asnstant Information Officer. R L. Handa. 
Assistant Information Officer. P. lon^eea 


rrofes'ior of Sugar Technology, A, Schouten, S. T. 

I IiW- 

: Professor of Sugar Engineering, K., S. Arnold, 
B.sc , M I Mech.E . M.T E.S. 

Professor of Sugar Technology, I>. 
R. Parashar. li.sc,. Dij* t.i. 

Jsf.ii,fant Profcb^or of Sugar Engineering, X). K. 

Rralunn. B.se. (Glas ), C P E. 

Assistant Professor of Sugar Chemistry, D. 

G. Walawalkar. i? Ag.. M.S. (L A ) 

Assistant Professor of Sugar Chemistry (Orpanu;) 

Dr. K. A. X. Rao. p.sc., F.I.C., P.I.C. 

1 Physical Chemist, Dr. A. N. Rao, D.sc , A.I.O. 
IPo-Chemist, Dr. H. D. Sen. M.sc., Ph.n , rM.O. 
First Assistant to Sugar Technologist, H. S. 
Chaturvedi, b.sc., m.s. (l.a ). 

Sugar Technologist, Abdul llahlrn 

Khan. 

Statistician, P. Neelokantau JNajer. 
Officer-in-Charge, Sugar Picsearch and Testing 
Station, Bilari,K. C. Joshi. 

External Affairs Department. 

I Secretary, O. K. Caroe, C.I.E. 

I Deputy Secretary, Major W. R. Hav. c.i.B. 

• AddL Deputy Secretary, Major E. W. Fletcher, 
i Undersecretary (G), V. B. Arte. 

( Cndcr-Sceretary. Captain R. K M. Sakcr. 

' Assistant 56cre(ary, I. S. Gonsalves. 
Superxntemients, M. O. Dover, A. J. Courtney, 
J. M. Matthews, Sardar Sahib Sardar Bishan 
Singh. M O’Meally, Girdhari Lall (Offg.). 

, Governor-General’s Secretariat (Public). 


Imperial Council of AGRicrLTrr.AL Research 
Simla & Xew Delhi. 

Chairman. The Hon sir Guj.j Nbankar Bajpai. 
K.B.E . C I E.. r C 

Vice-Chairman and Principal Administratiie 
Officer. P M. Kharegat. c i e i c s 
Secretary, S. Basu, 1 C*. 

Agricultural Commis'noncr with the Ooiernment 
of India. Dr. W. Burn*. C.I.E . n.sc. 
Animal husbandry Commissioner inth the 
Government of India, F. Ware, c.i e , P.n.C.v.s.. 


Secretary, J. A. Thome, c.s.i., c i B , I.c.s. 

J* .Secretary. J, C. Donaldson, C I.E , M.C., I 0 s. 
(Offg ). 

Undersecretary. U. B. Elwin. I C.s. 
VrtderSecietary, X. A. Faruqui, I.C.S. 

Political Department, 

Political Adii^cr. The Hon'ble Sir Bertrand 
Gldiicy. K c I.E, r P.i. 

J'tilifical Secretary, C. G. Herbert. C I E. 

Deputy Secretary, Major C. P. Hancock, o.b.e., 


I.v.s. M.C. 

Assistant Agricultural Expert, Rai Bahadur R. , Additional Deputy Secretary and Crown Finance 

L. Sethi, M.sc, (Punjab), B.sc. (Agn ) (Edin.), Officer, V. Xarahari Rao, c.i.E. 

1 ' r nder-Secrrfary (G). V B. Arte. 

A^^istant Animal Uusbandry Erpert, H. B. Shahi, Undersecretary, Captain D. G. Harington 

M. sc., M.R.c.v.s. Hawes. 

Superintendents, S. C. Sarkar, B A . M.R.A s., Assistant Sccietary S. O Maynaid. 
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^^^!l^ary Adviser-in-Chicf, Tvdian States Forc>s. 
Major-General F G^^atkin, CB, P-S.o., 
M c.. i p p c 

Staff Ojgicer to the Mihlartf Adviscr-in-Chirf, 
Indian States Force-^, Major A. B. Bailtrop 
M.o. 

Assistant Staff (tffit'i'r ta M d it tin/ .\<ii mi-iii't'Iiof 
Indian Staffs Forres, Licnt i'- ('raii'-tun. 

Si’pennfeiideiits. Kai Saliil* K. Kawl (<ni 
I'oteiun Senif'o) Sanl.ii t^alnli Simda) Mml’Ji 
G hhal>ra, Hai >alii!i S. Chatlnjoi*, I . j\ 
BKwas?. (oil lra\e). B. H. ^pl^k^•. W ,) 
Ghapl.nn (olli: ) (on dfputat i<m). ^ i\.na\.iii- 
suami (otTi-'J. .N. I'lliauot Zsi'-ai (oPi: ) Man 
Sinah (olTg.) ainl Molid. J^inait Khan (oJli: >. 

Department op Commerce. 

Serretary, The Hon hlc t;ir Alan LJoxil, r tj i , 
r.7 E., r c.s. 

Addl. Serretary, H. C. Tnor. c.I K . I (’>. 


' Financial Commis,’:ioncT, B. M. c.s.i., 

I I. C.s. 

\ Mmihet {Tniii'P'idalK'H). H 1" hal"'r. 
^rnHfler [Staff). K. Mu/atfar ilu>-sain. 
Dxreelor, Mechanical Enginccniig, F. Tniioldby, 

A.Jf A.sf.i.I. f 

Dtredor. Finance, T. S Sankara Aijar. o i e. 
niHctnr. /:.-lahli^hiiuid. ].i II W . W 

M (' V , E. 

I /tiffttoi nf i'lnl Iduinariio'i. I 11 S'laiii ) 

ftirerlor., 7 rafjie., S. 10. Ij. West, , v.i>. ( oHi; ). 

\Seeretari/. I'. Grillin. o.H.i; 

■ Dv. Jhreetor. Finanrc, Yac’inh Sliah 

It'/ Ihiofor. Mirhainnil llifimn i lU'i . N C 
Waf \\v\ . . , . 

■ Jti/ Diieittii , Mi'ihanii'il {f'h'ii l rri‘:ht<iji 
Dy. Director. FstaOhthmint , J. D. Slich.o l. 
Depttlv Director, Traffic [Tran.iporlatv>ny 

J. \V. C. liolfc. 


Joint Secretary. If. R. Pillai, r 1 E.,o.n.E .I.o.s 
Dy. Sccirlitry and Seeiehiru, Feoiiowie Hesomeri! 

Board, T. S. Pillay, M.A., B l<. 

Deputy Secretary, (’. N. Sharpies, i.e.s 
Cndcr-Sccrctnry, B. S. Kri'^huamoorthv. M \ . 
Lh.B. 

Uiider'Srcretary, S Bhatnucar. M \ , i,i. B 
I'ndcr-Sccretary, V. Mukhorji. B 
Attache, (h SwaiiiiraJ-liaii. 

AssiMaiil Secretary, Bin Bahailnr Ladlil Por^'liad, 
B.A. 

Bngineer’in-Chief and Chief Inspector of Light- 
houses <n Brxiisn Indxa, A. N. Seal. B sc. 
(London). 

Superixxtendcnt of Insurance, J. H. Thomas, F.i A 
Santical Advuer to the Government of India, 
Capt. H. L. l)a^is. b.i.n. 

Chief Surveyor mth the Govt, of India, Engr. 

Commdr. 3. E. Moloney. R.i.N. 

Secy. Indian Accountancy Board, A. L. Sahgal, 

A.O.A., R.A. 

Aesti. Svpdt. of Insurance. A. l{a;agoi*a)an, b .i , 
A. I A. (on Study Leave) 

Assistant Siipdf. of Insurance, P. V, Krl^hlln 
Murthy, M.se., f.i a. 

Offq, Assistant Snpdt of In^uionce, X. V. Nayudu. 

.M.A., B.L , F.I.A. 

Department of Communications. 
Secretary, The Hon, Mr. S. X. Rov, c.s l., c.i.E.. 

t.C.s, 

Deputy Secretary. A, D. CJorwala, I. c.s. 
Cnder-Secretarx/, 31, Klmi'>hi.l, i c.s. 
ruder Secretary, ( . ( oate^. l c.^. 

T'nder-Seerefari/. T. M. S. .Main. 1 1 ’,< 

Consulting Engr. to the Govt, of Indxa f/iVid'-) 
K, G. Mitcheil, O.I.E., a.c.o.i,. 31 lust. <’ £ . 

A M. infit. T.. I.S.E. 


Du Diicctor. 'I'laQi-’ [(’ofonu'uiul). \ K Basil. 

Dy. Dii fetor ((G nrin!), H. M. .TagHani. 

Assfl. Director , Finance. Khan l*ahailur K. 
Ubnidullah. 

Joint Tiviher Advi'^ory Officer, UaiUeau and 
Defenrc Di-pi-i . D Mtwait. o B K 

'' Asm^tant Secretary , E. C. Kiiinik'tt. 

• Offiffr on Spciiai' l)uiu [Cnde^). K C Sihjivasan. 

[Superintendent s. 3L W . C C Smith. 

■ Supetintendenf, rnianct . 11 S Kishorilal. 

Superintendent, Traffic, .7. S. Sequelra. 

Supnintend- }>f. Bud-ief. K S lln£:ha^iln 

Supernitendent, EdtahliJnnenl (No. I), B. S. 

Malhan. 

'■ Supennfend-nt, E'^talliAhnxent (No. II). Rai 

Sahib S. L. Puri, 

Supermlcndenf, Worh'-. E. Car)«on. 

Superintendent, Code. Ham. 

Central stanp^rps Office for Pi.uiyvATS. 

ControUei of Staudaidis'd u'h G A K, 
Trm^^lnn.^ 

Deputy Chief CoiitroUer of Standard! nation {CuiO, 
Jl. Wood Koh‘m~<,ii. 

Deputy ( hu'f Coutudlrr of Sl'indaidx^nti-''^ 
(.\Icehii},i,-<il). T. G, ( iri^diton 

Af:.^i,^lant Chief Controller of Standard! ^jtion 
(Mechaniruh. \V. A. Xichtiugale. 

A^^Gstant Chief Contridlcr of Standardisation 
iCinD.S L Kumar. 

Offcos on Special Dutu, W. E Gelion and K A 
BlarkvNOod. 

A.tf!i^tajxt Chief Contredlcr of Stundaidi.'^afxvn 
(Specifieafwn^ cO Rfcanis). p. S. Veiik.rtaraman. 

Superintendent, an Chand Kobli, 

Legislative Department. 


Assistant to C. E. {Rua Is), .TaudBh Prasad. 
Superinfendpnts, L O. Stiiart-Smlth. Bdha Ram. 
Raj Bahadur (Prov, Permt.), Topaii La] 
(Tempy ), S. K. Biswas (olTi: 


5ccrf/arj/, Sir Goorue Spence, c s I , c i.e , I. c.s, 
Addl. Sccrtf'iry and Drajt^ynuu. J. Bailky. c I.E , 
I '' s. 

prpiif?/ ''•ccnf-iru Ih*' Hon I'ie 3!i. ''li.ix.ix A 


Posts and Telegraphs Department. 
Director-General, Sir Gurunath A'. Bewoor, 
C.I.E., I.e.s 

RAILWAY DEPARTMENT (RAILWAY 
BOARD). 

Headquarter? (S!ML^ & Dfuh). 

Chief Commissioner, L. AS'ilsou. \ i-.i 
A. M. : c. E. 


Lll. M \ LL.B 

.Id'll. Ih/ .'yeenUDu, K V K. Sund.Trani Tr« 

•-il,r,t"i if j) N Miti.i ( 1. t 

-.I'li'U'l •'.iJ/iit'ir in it"- ,f s A\t!i(i- 

.lohu-dji o i: 1 IP. 

u.fi, !..■■/ ,f K V. 

Idl.llld I* k ai . 

L. '^idii''t>>r t'l //<• Lti'tfil i.'iii n: ( iilr.iflu ? ] < . 

>in. C B L 
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.Si,/iii/or In tl,r Criilril f.firl n! Ilnmlinii 1 ) if 
Nriii;i\ ,il V. 

As^lslmil eifcrelarif^, A. W Chi, k ami L H 
J.imop. 

Suin-nnUnilfnU, P„ii S.ihib A 1C Oiipt-i 

Mr. N. JJ. liebriitiam uii.l .Mr I‘ k B 
n.I. 

I'niah- Sfnrhtnihi Ln.r Mn„l„ i Mi AI„li.iiii,ne,l 
sli.u ir 

ADVonvTR r;R\rji\T, (u- ixhia 

Sir lirojeniliii Alit ter, k c p.i., Kt . Har-.it-Law. 

SURVF.Y OF 

SiirDryor-a.’nrral, J’.i iLMdior C. (i. Lewi-* o.B E 

])iri'‘‘furs‘, ('ill. L H .Tiuk'.iii, i \ Col ’ F' (» 
WlH'il.r. M ('ill {) M.ii.r, Mr, Lt-Cul 

]•). A (JlftlllK', II ^ II 

l.t-Cnl T. M X. V<'iine\, 

JA, -( ’ol W. .1 XiiiMiiii, Mr,, i;.K ; M.ijnr li’ 

1'. Heaney, K r. ; M.ijur(J.U ()-<in:i^ton Nf r 
n E ; Alajor (i IFninfui,!, ]: l. . Major il. \\\ 
(Iciliniell, I.A. ; M ijor .1 . 1‘. .Xlii^wjn, M n.E 

]: E , ; Alajor I) R. (’loiie. i: h , Major if \\' 
Wri-rht, U E ; (\ni( F If R WiRfm. R r 
i: r raj.t (’ \ K* 

WiImiH, Jl ]' . A .1 A lM:ike. 1 m’ \1 (oli 
li'a\(‘ prejMMtntv 1ii_ n I in nifiit ) . K H 
(Irani, (apt it (’ X .h-iiiii\. rj . |; ‘p 

AVvatt, V, 1> . » apt .1 > O Vi-Ux.U W. 

.S/ipri n>t' ini' 'it , i ipt {' \ n 1 

('ajit I) i; (> 'I'lia. kwi 11 i; 1 . « ,,j.t m' 

( leinejiti. It r ; ( ipl i: r. j, i>. j 

('aj't R \ (i iiiliii* I. 1, 1 ( ,pf n.imi.hH 

siii-’li. I \ , ( apt l( S |-.allia. I \ Ln ii( 

R (’ A l-Mre I, r . I, il W illinnn 

11 1 

(JF/tiainirAii St iivi y or Isnii. 

Dnprior, S. FoX, ]| "(• (I’.iirn) M 1 Aim 

i: , F i; < F u 5 ^ H . 1 \ [ 

t.'i i>io /I't^ I. L (I ('IrL'ir, D 

( M.ill('l) I : H ( I "ok'-lialik. U \ . »! \ I , P 

(iMili), \ j. coiiNoii, n (Mill.j, p I o , 

r I. < , F V I . and .1 A. ihmn ji m- ), 

P I r , F 'i P , r V ( 

tlfiilniu-t', Iv .1 I’.iad-li.iH. n\. Il \ 1 limb) 

M < 1 . ((.'alifoinia ) . I. R <b..M\ lialitaliK 

1 I. " . i V T , W l> W.M. M \ {{ jiitab » 

F N I ; A1 S Kil'tinaii. M \ iMadra-) 

A R <’ •< . P ] <’ , Ml Jl I i,Mi».|oj|» FXI : 
J. H. Andon. M.A. ((''.intib), V. F >..ii.lln 
M il )■ , M '-I ( i’lllij lb I. 1 I. . j' K ^.ho^ll 
M ( ( al ). )• I r . ]i '*< ( la 'Mil I ■ .M j: >aittii 

M A i( ant. lb ), || >. ; I Mild ) P I , \ M 
X (Hi'i'-h. H ((all II ). \ K r . 
B (’ Jiov, R -'I- (( ai ). \.l M , IM '• . M -ii 
(Faiiid ). hr. Ill'-' il'i'ibi-i,), H M Ivalnii 
.M ‘^ 1 ' ((al ). Hr I A X. Mtr, 3I A (Mail i. 
I'll P (ia-nd), P I « and Hr A !\ Hey, 

B •'< (( al ), I’ll II ( I Mild ) 

Chemist, K. K, Hiitta R-iy. ai fc (Daeca), Dr. 
Inc. (Hanover). 

Botanical SunvEY of Inpu. 

Director. ( Varant i ' ’'irntcr. I " .'^erflon 

In'iuin Arii'r''ii>, '> X' I’.al. M ‘•c . rli r. . 

V X'aravana-'Wami, M A 
ARCHEOLOGICAL SURTET. 

Director General of Archcrctloqy, Rao Bahadur 
Kaslunath X*arayan Dik«lnt. m a , F R.A s.B.: 
Deputy Hirrrfor (leneriil •>( Archmoloqi/y Ma- 
dlio Sarup Vat«. M.A.; O#;. .'<npcrintendent, 
ArchcBo! Section. Indian Museum in 

charge, Eufttern cirele, J. X’, Kamachandran 
ma; Supenuteiid'iit, Arehienlngictil .Purvey, 


Southern Circle, Gano-^h Chandra Chandra, 

A.i.T A, ; Superintendent. Arefueologiral Surrey, 
E'l'^tern Circle, llaiian liayat Khan, A.R IRA ; 
Superintendent, Arehreoloqiral Surrey, Sorthern 
Circle, Khan Bahadur Mauivi Zafar Hasan, 

15 A.; Superintendent . Archeeologieal Survey, 
Central Circle, Hr. Moliainniad X'azim, m a , 
Ph.p, : Superintendent, Arrhcpoloytcul Survey, 
Frontier Circle, TTarcoviiul Lai Srivastava. 

M \ . Saperintendeni. .inhueoiogicnl Suriey, 
Weyfenn Circle, (jiire-^hi Mohammad Moneer, 
BA; Arihcpiihuiiciil Cheini'sl in India, Khan 
Bahadur Mohammad Sana Ullah, M.Sc., 
F.C.S.; Government Epigraphist for India, 
N^iranjan Brajiad C-hakravarti, m.a., Ph.D. ; 
Superintendent fur Epigraphy, Rao Baliadur 
<’• R, Kn-shnaraaeharhi. R A, ; A'isistant 
Superintendent, Arr/unnlogiciil Survey, Western 
Circle, C. C. Has Gupta, m.a. ; Assistant 
Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Central 
Circle, Amalananda Cthosh, M.A. ; .A s.tutFanf 
Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, S. H. S. 

.1 . I . \ ' " . ■ 

■ 

Cliand Chhabra, m.a , m 0 l., ph.p. ; Assistant 
Engineer, J>r, Khawaja AH, Akht.ar Ansari, 
Ph.l'., c E ; Curator, ('entral Asian Antiquities 
Museum, Hr. Mohammad Abdul Hamid, Pb P., 

M 't r., F o s : Kpujraphhd to the Gott. of India 
for Ecrsiun and Aruhlc Inscriptions, Ghularn 
V.iztlain, <1 i? 1, , M \ . I K \ s B 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 
Dtrertof'General, Indian Medical Serx'iee 
Col (, G .lo)l\ . r J r , K H P , r M S. 

Puhhe Health ('ommissioner with the Qovemmeni 
•>i Jitdiu, JA -Col K Cotter, MB, B. Ch 
(N (• I ). P 1* II (i.«iMd ) 

Deputy Director-General, Indian JLf^dtVa^ Set- 
v»>e,Lt.-Uo). K. Hay, m.b. (Bdin ), p.p.U. 
((Jl.l'- ). P T M A- H (Liv ), J M s 

Director-General, Indian 
Sentce, T.i.-ut .Col M. K. Kelavkar, m.b E., 

M.B n.^.. J.M.S5. 

Dy Puhlic Tleulth Commissvmer with the Goit 
"fliidtu. M.ijoi C K Lakshmanan, L. M A S 
(.Mad 1 . M B c s. (Fnc), PTM A: H. (Emi ), 
p P H (FfOnd ). 

.I'l?/ Puldie fleulth Commissioner with the Guvt 
of India Hr K ( . K. E. Raja, L. M. S., 
p P.K (( amb ). P T M A- H. (Camb ). L K C P. 
A- s. (Edm. A (Tla-sjuu) 

Ihhct'ir. Imtitute of Hygiene and 

I’uhlic Fleulth, Culruttu, l>r. J. B. Grant, m t>., 
P.P H 

Iiu/urtul SeioluQi^f, falcutta. Major S. D. S. 

(in val. M n , cli.p , P.P H. (Liv ). 

Director, Central Heseurch Institute, Kasauli, 

1 Col. J. Taylor, c.i.e, D.s.o , m d.» d.p.h., 
H.S., l.M.S. 

Offy A.-sUtant Directors, Central Research Insti- 
tute, Ku.-^auh, lA.-Col W. .1. Web.ster, M.C., 
M.P. (.-Vlicrd ), P.PH. (Lond.), d.t.m. a: h. 
(Lond \ I M.v . Major M. L. Ahuja, m.d., 
I» T M , P P H , I M s , Captain R. L. Haviland 
Mini hill < h.i: . >[ P.. I M s. 

Asnstant to Director, Central Research Institute, 
Kasauli, Military Assistant Surgeon A. G. 
Brooks, D T.M , I M.D. 

Director-General of Ob.^ervatories, Poona, C. W. B. 
Xonnand. c I E , M.A . P Sc. (Edm.). 
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The Government of India. 


(by creation) Eari of Ellen- 


UireHor, KryiaikaruU O'lserralory, I'r. A. L. < (o) Afterwards 

Dr. Srinivasa ' (di Created “Sie '"5 M.l Isl« 

Ilao Savur M A (Madras), ILon.). ^ i (O Created MarqiiesB ol Uamousie _a Ai a. 

n.t'' ‘J’6ve™«eral;‘‘Jia^d tj 

Librarian, imperial' Ubrary, Calcutta, Khan j be the direct Head of tile Bengai Coverae 

Rihadur K .M, Asadull.di, n.A., F.t.A. from the 1st May, lSa4, wjen “>6 first Lleuw 

- - ~ ... Indian \nantrCtOvemot assumed office, on isi Ajin 


Director^ Zoological Survey of India, 

Museum^ Dr. Baini Prashad, D.Sc., P.R.SE., 
F.R.A S B , F Z.s , F.L.S., P S.I. 

Master, Security Prirding, Xasil: Poad^ Major 
D. Fitz .Tohn Fitzmaurice. 

Director, jm^lUgenre Bureau, P PiWUch, l.P. 
Economic Adviser to the Guvt. of India. ]>r T. Ji). 

Gregory, i>.pc. 

Tea Vontrolh r for India. Y. X- Suktbankar, I c.s 
Controller of Enemu Firms and Enemy Trading 
and CuiUHiian of Enemy Property, B. C. A. 
Cook, 1 c sa. 

Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, 3. V M.A. (Cantab ), (otfg.) 

Deputy Directors of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, C. T. X Menou, b.a. (offg.) and 3. 
N, Ghosh, M A. (offg.) 

ControUer of Patents and Designs, K. Rama Pai, 
M.A. 

OOVERNORS-OENEEAL OF FORT 
■Wll.UAM J.N DENGAE. 


Name. 


Assumed charge 
of office. 


Warren Hastinga .. ,.20 Oct. 177 i 

Sir John Maepherson, Part. .. 8 Feb. 178:> 
Karl Cornwallis, K.o. (a) ..12 Sep. 173« 

Sir John Shore, Bart. (6) . .28 Oct. 17U3 

Lleut.-General the Hon, Sir AUretl 
Clarke, k.c.b. (o//?.) ..17 Mar. I7ds 

The Earlof Mornington, p.C. (c) 18 May 1798 
The Marquess CortiwallU, t.o. (2nd 

time) 30.luly 1805 

CapfAin L. A. P. Anderson, Sir George 

H. Barlow. Bart 10 Oct. 1805 

Lor-I Minto, P.C. (rf) .. .,3l.iuly lso7 
The Earl of Moira, K.o., r c. (e) 4 Oct. 1813 

John Adam .. .,13 Jan. 1823 

Lord Amherst, p.c, (/).. .. 1 Aug. 1S2:> 

William Butterworth Bayley (o.^tf.)13 .M.irJ828 
Lord William Cavendi&h Beiitiuck, 

G.C.B., O.C.H., P.C 4 July 1828 

((/) Created Marquess Cornwallis, 15 Aug. 1792 
Afterwards (by creation) Baron Teignmout 

(c) Created Marquess Wellesley, 2 Pec. 1799 

(d) Created Earl of Mlnto , . 24 Feb. 1813 

(e) Created Marquess of Hastings. 2 Pec, 181B 
(/) Created Earl Amherst . . 2 Pec, 1826 

GOVERNORS-OEXERAL OF INDIA. 

V Assumed charee 

of office. 

Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, 

G.C.B., G.C.H., P.C 14 Xov. 1834 

8ir Charles Metcalfe, Bart, (a) 

(Offg.) 20 Mar. 1835 

Lord Auckland, G.C.B., r.c.(6) . . 4 Mar. 1836 
Lord EUenborousrh, P.c. (c) ..28 Feb. 1842 

William Wilberfbrce Bird (offg.) 15 June 1344 
The Rifrht Hon. Sir Henry Hardinge, 

G.C.B (d) 23’ July 1844 

The Earl of Dalhousle, P.c. (e ). . 12 Jan. 1848 

Viscount Canning, p.r, f/) .,29 Feb. 1856 

(а) Afterwards (by cre.ition) Baron Metcalfe. 

(б) Create Earl of Auckland, 21 Pec. 1839, 


. 1912 Bengal was jJaced under a separate 
i Governor and the appointment of Ueutenant- 
Governor was abolished, 
i VICEROYS AND GOVRRXORS- 

general of INDIA, 

< Assumed charge 

Name. of office. 

Viscount Canning, P.C. («) ^ Nov. 1858 

The Katl of Elglu and Klnrardlne, 

KT., a.c.i!., P.c March 1862 

Major-General Sir Robert 
K.C.B. (6) (OJTS.) 21 Nov. 1863 

Colonel Sir Wimara T. Denison, 

K.c.B.(o#g.) 2 Dec. 

The Right Hon. Sir John Lawrence, 

Bart. O.C.B., K.c.S.l. (ej . ■ 12 Jan. 

The Earl of Mayo, 12 Jan. 

John Strachev ((/) (of/V.) .. 

Lord Napier of Merchustoun, KT. 

iojfg.) 23 Feb. 

Lord Northbrook. P c. (/) . . 3 May 

Lord Lyttoo, q.c.b. (c) . • • 

The Marquess oi Rlpon, K.Q., P.c. 8 June 1880 
The Earl of PufTerin, K.P., Q.C.B., 

O. C.M.O., P.c. Oi) .. ..13 Dec. 1884 

The Marquess of Lansdowne, Q.C. 

, mg 10 Dec, 

! The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

P. C. .. .. •• ..27 3 an. 

Baron Curzon of Kcdlestou, P.c. 6 Jan. 

1 Baron Amptbill (offff.) .. 

Baron Curzon of KcJleston, P.C. (i) 13 Dec. 1004 
The Earl of Minto. R. 0., P.C., G.C. 

■ m.g 18 Nov. 

Baron Hariilnge of Penshnrst, P.C., 

O C.B., G.C M.a., Q.C.V.O., I.S.O. (j) 

23 Nov. 

Lord Chelmsford . . . . . . Apl. 

Marquess of Reading .. Apl. 

Baron Irwin . . . . . . Apl. 

1 he Earl of WiJllngdon . . .. Apl. 

The Marquess of Linlithgow .. Api. 

(ffl) Created Earl Canning. 21 May 18.59. 

(6) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 
i Magdala. 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lawrence 
[(d) Afterwards Sir John Stracbey, G.c.s.l., c.l.E. 
l(e) Afterwards (by creation) ^ron Napier of 
t Ettrick. 

\(J) Aiterwards (by creation) Earl of North- 
! brook. 

(g) Created Earl of Lytton, 28 April 1880. 

'(A) Created Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, 
12 Nov. 1838. 

(i) Created an Earl .. .. June 1911. 

(j) During tenure of office, the Viceroy Is Grand 
I Master and First and Principal Knicht of 

the two Indian Orders (O.M S.l. and o.m.t.f.). 
On quitting office he becomes G.c.s.1. and 
Q.c.r.E. ’ with the date of his assumption 
; of the Viceroyalty. 


1863 

1864 
1869 
1872 

1872 

1872 

1876 


1888 

1894 

1899 

1904 


1905 


1910 

1916 

1921 

1926 

1931 

1936 



The Legislative Assembly. 

THE INDIAN LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Pretiderd—TYit Hon’blc Sir Abdiir Riihim, K.c.s l. 
Deputy Prtzideni — ifr. Akhil Chandra Datta, M.L.A. 

A. Elected Members. 


Constituency. 


Name. 


Madras City (Non-Muhammadan Urban) 

Ganjam cum Vizagapatam (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

East Godavari and West Godavari cum Kistna 
(Non-Muhammadan Rural). 

Guntur cum Nellore (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Madras ceded districts and Chittoor (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 


S. Satyaranrthi. 

K. S. Gupta. 

M. Thirumala Row. 

Professor N. G. Ranga 

M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar 


Salem and Coimliatore cum North Arcot (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 

South Arcot cum Chingleput (Non-Muham- 
madan Rural). 


Tanjore cum Trichinopoly (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Madura and Ramnad cum Tinnovelly (Non- 
Muhamraadan Rural). 


W^t (^ast and NUglris (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

North Madras (Muhammadan) .. 

South Madras (Muhamniadan) 

West Coast and Nilglris (Muhammadan) 

Madras (European) 

Madras Landholders 


Madras Indian Commerce 

Bombay City (Non-Muliammadan Urban) . . j 

Bombay City (Non-Muhaniraadan Rural) 

Sind (Nou-Muhamraadan Rural) 

Bombay Northern Division (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Bombay Central Division (Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Bombay Central Division (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 


T. S. A vinashilingam C!hcttiar 

E. Sitarama Reddiar. 

K. Santhanam. 

Shrimati E. Radhabai Subbarayan 
K B. Jinaraja Hegde. 

Umar Aly Shah. 

Maulvi Syod Murtuza Sahib Bahadur. 
H. A. Sathar H. E'Jsak Sait. 

F. E. James. 

Raja of Nilambur. 

Sami Vencatachclam Chetty Garu 
Dr. G. V. Deshmukh, 

Sir Cowasjee Jehangir. Bart., K c i .E. 
Diwan Lalchand Navalrai. 

Bhiilabhai Jivanji Dc=ai. 

Hooseinbhoy A. Lalljee, 

Keshavrao Marutirao Jedlie. 


Uitto. 

Bombay Southern Division (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural.) 

Bombay City (Muhammadan Urban) . . 

Sind (Muhammadan Rural) 

Ditto. 

Bombay (European) 

Ditto. 

Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau (Indian 
Commerce). 

Sind Jagirdarsand Zamindars (Landholders) .. 


N. V. Gadgil. 

S. E. Hosmani. 

Mahomed Ali Jinnah. 

Seth Haji Sir Abdoola Haroon. 
Nabi Baksh lUahi Bakhsb Bhutto 
J. D. Boyle. 

E. L. C. Gwilt. 

Manu Subedar. 

Mian Ghulam Eadir Md. Shahhan. 
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The Legislative Assembly. 


Constituency. 


Bombay Millownors’ A'^fOoiaMon (Indian 
Commerce). 

C.ilcuttn ( Xon-.Miihammadan Urban) .. 
Calcutta Suburb? (Xon-Miihammadnn Urban) •• 
Biirdwan Division (Xon-Miiliainmadan Rural) . 
Presidency Division (Xon-^Iuhammadan Rural). 
Dacca Division (Non-Jruhammadan Rural) 
Cliittafionsr and Raj'bahi Divisions (Non- 
^rubammadaii Rural). 

Calcutta and Suburbs (Muhammadan Urban) . . 
T>urdw*an ami Pro'idoncy Divisions (Muhamma- 
dan Rural). 

Dacca eum irymon'^inerh (Muhammadan Rural) 
JUkargunj cwm rari'lpur(Muhammadan Rural), 
Chittadonc Division (Muhammadan Rural) 
Rajchabi DiM^ion (.^^^lhamlna•lau Rural) 

Ben", il (European) 

Do. 

Do. 

Bcnpal Randholicrs 

Marwarl A‘-sfM iation Indian Comnwrer) 

Citic'^ of the Uniti'il l'io\ii\cee (Xon-Mubam- 
madnn Urbm) 

Meerut DivBiou (Non-Mtibanmndan Rmal) .. 
A.gra Divi'-lon (Xoti-Muhamtuadan RumB 

Rohilkund and ICumaon Id\i'ion (N'on- 
Muhammad \n Rural). 

Allahabad and .Tlnn-i Div I'-ions (Xon-Muham- 
niadan Rural), 

Benares and norakhpur DiM'ion*' (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) 

Lucknow Di\i'-ion ( Non-lMuhammadaii Rural) . 
Fyzabad Dlvi-ion ( Non-Muliainnudan Rural) . 

Cities of the linite<l rro\iT\ee« (^r(ihamm.\dan 
Urban). 

Meerut Division (^ruliamm.idan Rural) . . 

A?ra Division (Muhammadan Rural) 

Rohilkund and Kunnon Divi'-ions (Muham- 
madan Rural). 

United Province* Southern Divi-ion (Muham- 
madan Rural). 

Lucknow and Fvzabad Division? (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

United Provinces (European) 

United Province? Tjandholders 
Ambala Divbion (Non-Muhammadan) .. 
Jullundur Dhision (Non-^ruhainmad.m) 

West Punjab ( Non-MuhamniaUan) 

East Punjab (Muhammadan) 


Name. 


Sir Hormusji Peeroshaw Mody, k.b.e. 

N. C. CTiunder. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea. 

Amarcndra Nath Chattopadhyaya. 
pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra. 

Siiryya Kumar Som. 

Akhil Chandra Dntta. 

Sir Abdur Rahim, K.o.s.i, 

H.ajce CHiowdhury Mohammud Ismail Khan. 

Sir Abdul Halira Ghuznavi. 

Chowdhury Sekander Ali. 

Shaikh Raflnddin Ahmad Siddiquee. 

Dr liahibar Rahman, 
c C Miller. 

T. Ch.apinan-Mortimer. 

A. Aikiuan, 0 l E. 

Dlnrendra Kanta Lahiri Chaudhury. 

Bujnath Baioria. 

Paivhl Py.ue l.al Sharma. 

nioiidhn Rueliulur Narain Smuh. 

Pundit Sri Kri>hna Duttu Paliwal. 

Bidn put I’anle. 

Sri Piaka«a. 

P.iudit lCri«-l)na Kant Malaviya 

Mohan T,al Saksena. 

Siidiir Joffendra Sineh. 

Sir Seed Raza Ali, c b.e. 

Qazi Mohammad Ahmad Eazmi. 

Sir Muhammad Yamin Khan, c.i.E. 

Moulvi Abdul Wajid. 

Dr. Sir Zia Uddin Ahmad C.I.e. 

Mohamed Azhar Ali. 

J. Rain*ay Scott. 

Raja Bahadur Kushal Pal Singh. 

Lala Sham Lai. 

Raizada Hans Raj. 

Bhai Parma Nand. 

Syed Ohulam Bhik Nairang. 
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Constituency. 

liubt Central I’linjub (Mnhamniiulaii) 
Cential Ibinjab (Muliaiiiinadaii) 
North Punjab (Muhammadan) .. 

Xnith-Wcf-t Punjab (Muhammadan) 
SoutU-\Vc5“t Punjab (Muhammadan) 


Name. 

Maulana Zafar Ab Jvhan, 

JI. M. AMuil.tli 

Naval) b.i!iib/,a(la S<t\ad Sir Muii.iniinad Mtlir 
Shaii. 

Kliari P.aliadiir Sliaik FazI-i-Haq t’naciia. 

I Khan r>ahaclur Nawab Makhdum Murid Hosfain 
QuroJn. 


KaPt Punjab (Sikh) ' 

West Punjab (Sikh) 

Punjab Landholders 

Darbhanga cu»? Saran (Non-Mubammailan) 

Muzaffarpur cum Cliamiiaran (Non-Muliam- 
mauan). 

Orissa Division do. 

Do. do. 

Patna cwm Shahnbad (Non-Muhammadan) 

Gaya cum Mon^hyr (Non-Muhammadan) 
Bhapalpur, Purm-a and the Santhal Pargauas| 
( Non-Muha mmada u). 

Chhota Nagpur Division (Non-Muhammadan) .. 
Patna and Chhota Nagpur cum Orissa (Muham- 
madan). 

Bhagalpur Division (Muhammadan) 

Tirhut Division (Muhammadan) • . 

Bihar and Orissa Landholders 

Nagpur Division (Non-Mahamraadan) • . 
Central Provinces Hindi Divisions (Non- 
Muhammadan). 

Do. do. 


Sard.ir Mangal Singh. 

Sardar Sant Singh. 

M. Ghiasiiddin. 

Silya N.irayan Smba. 

Ikibu Uaii Shaiaii Pias.id Sina'stav.i. 

Bhubanauda Das. 

Pandit Nil.iKantlia Da®. 

Ilainay.in prapad. 

I Gann Sliankar Singh 
Kailaph Bilian Lull. 

Ram Nar.iyan Singli 
Muhammad Naunian. 

Muhammad Ahsan. 

. i Maulvi Mohammad Abdul Ghani. 

. I Maharaja Bahadur Bam Ban Vijai Prasad Singh 
of Duiuraon. 

. jco^ind Vinayekrao De=hmukh 
Seth Govind Das. 

Pandit Shambhud.ival Misia. 


Central Provinces (Muhammadan) 

Central Provinces Landholders 

Bcrar (Non-Muhammadan) 

A'sam Valley (Non-Muhammadan) 

Surma VaUcy cum Shillong (Non-Muhammadan). 
Assam (Muhammadan) 

Assam (European) 

Delhi (General) 

Ajmer-Merwara (General) 

North-West Frontier Province (General) 


'Khan Bahadur Nawab Siddique All Kliaii. 
I Seth Shcoda^s Daga. 

M. S. Aney. 

Kuladhar C hahha. 

Brojendra Narayan Chuudbury, 

AImIup Ba^hced Choiuiliurj . 
ip. J. Griffith^ 

, M Asaf All. 

> Rihadur Seth Bliagehand Soni. 


.. i Abdul Qaivum. 
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The Legislative Assembly. 


Province or body represented. 


Government of India 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1 ) 0 . 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Bengal 

DO. 

The Punjab 


XOMISATEI) MEMBEES. 

Offif'ial Mt mhrr’! 

..]The Hon Sir Muhammad ZafruUah Khan. 
! K c.s I 

. . The Hon. Sir Andrew Clow. C.P.I . (M.e. 

The Hon. Sir .Torciny c s.l.. r.l r. 

The Hon. Dewan Bahadur Sir Arcot Rama-wemi 

Mudaliar. 

Eric Conran-Smith. C.I.E. 

B. M. Staig, c s.l. 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai. R.B.E., c.l.E. 

.. .. .. . Sir George Spence, c S I , C l e. 

C. M. G. OgUvie, O.B.E. 

O. K. Caroc, C.l.E. 

S. H. G. Oulsnam. 

D N. Mitra, C.B.E. 

.. A.de C. M'illiams, c l.F. 

J. F Slicdiy, 0 s.l. 

J. A. l^ckeowD. 

C. J. W. Lillie. 

. . . . . . . . S. P. Chambers. 

T. S. Piilay. 

Parakat Madhava Menon. 

N. M. Khan. 

.. .. .. .. Rai Bahadur G. C. Sen. 

. . . . . . . . Khan Sahib Shaikh Abdul Hamid. 

SoU'O/ficuil Mcnibirs. 

Sardar Bahadur S<irdar Sir Jawahar Singh, C.l.E. 

N.M..To«hi. 

Dr. K, D. Dalai, C.l.E. 

Dr. Francis Xavier DeSouza. 

Captain Sardar Sir Shcr Mohammad Khan, c.i.e. 

Major Nawab Sir Ahmad Xawaz Khan, c i.E., o.n.E. 

Khan Bahadur Sir Abdul Hamid, c.i.e , O.B.E. 

Hony. Captain Sardar Dihadur Dalpat Singb, O.B.E.. I o.m. 

Lieut -Col. M. A. Rahman. 

Rao Sahib If. Siva Raj. 

“ Shams-uI-LIama " Eamaluddin Ahmad 
L. C. Buss. 

Lt.-Coh Sir Henry Gidney. 

Raja sir S. R. M. Annamalai Chetnyar. 

Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur. 

Xaoroji M. Dumasia. 

Seth Sunderlal Daga. 

Kuuwar Hajee Israaiel Alikhan, o.b e 
Raja Devaki Nandan Prasad Singh. 



Council of State. 65 

THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Pre’^hlpnl . — The lion. Sir Manrckji BjTamii Dadaljlioy, K.C.S.I,, K.C.I.E., Bar-at-Law. 


Constituency. 


Name, 


XoMiNATED Members — Including the President. 
(fl) Official Members. 


Government of India 
Do. 


His Excellency Genera Sir Robert Casseh 

Q.C.B., C.S I., D S.O. 

The Hon'ble Sir Guthrie Russell, K.O.i.E. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


The Hon’ble itr. H. Dow, c.S.i., c.i.e. 

The HonMile Mr. M. S. A. Hydarl, o.i.B. 

The ITon’Mc Sii Reginald Maxwell. K. C.S. I., r.i.r 
The Hon’ble Mr. S. X. Roy, C.S.I., C.I.K. 

The Hon’ble Sir Alan Lloyd, O.s.i., c.T.E 
The Ilon’ble Mr. Shavax A. Lai. 

The Ifon'hle Mr. A. de C. Milliams C I E 
The Hon'Me Mr C. E Jone«, C I.E. 

The Hon’ble Mr. .Tohn Dnwbon Tyson c.B.E. 


(ft) Non-Official Members. 

The Hon’ble Sir DaAid Devadoss. 

The Hon’ble Dewan B.ihadui* Sir K. Ramunni Mcnon. 

The Hon’ble Sir A. P. Patro, K, C.I.E. 

The Hon’blc Sir Rahimtoola CTiinoy', Kt. 

The Hon’ble Sir Josna Ghosal, C.s I., C.I.E. 

The Hon’ble Ral Bahadur S.ityendra Kumar Das. 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Sir Satya Charan Mukherjee, c.b e 
The Hon’blc Sirdar Nihal Singh, 

The Hon'ble Raja Charanlit Singh. 

The Hon’blc Xawabzada Khurshid Ali Khan, M.E.E. 

The Hon’ble Lt.-Col. Sir S.Hissan-ud-Din Bahadur, Kt., c.i.e. 
TliP Ilon'hle Sir Maneckji Lyramii Dadabhny, k.c S i., k.c I E.. 
Bar-at-Law. 

The Hon'ble Kh.in Bahadur Shams-u l-Din Haider, o.b.e. 
The Hon’ble Sir Mohammad Yaloib. 

The Hon’ble ‘^ard.ir Bahadur Sobha ‘^ineh, 0 n.E. 


a 
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Ctmncil of State. 


Elected — Non-officials. 


Constituency. 


Name. 


Madras (Non-Muhammadan) 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Madras (Muliammadan) . . 

Dombay (Non-Muhammadan) 

Do. 

Do. 

Bombay Presidency (Muhammadan) .. 

Sind (Muhammadan) 

Bombay Cliambcr of Commerce 
East Bcncal (Non-Miihamma<lan) 

West do. do. 

West do. do. 

West (Muhanmiadan) 

East do. do. 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce 

United Provinces Central (Non-Muliammadan) 

United Ihovinces Northern (Non-Muliammadan) 
United Provinces Southern (Non-Muhammadan). 
United Provinces West (Muhammadan).. 

United Provinces East (Muhammadan) 

PdJijab (Non-Muhammadan) 

Punjab (Sikh) 

East and West Punjab (Muhammadan). . 

Bihar (Non-Muhammadan) 

Do, do. 

Orissa do. 

Bilmr and Orissa (Muhammadan) 

Central Provinces (General) 

Berar (General) 

Assam (Muhammadan) 


The Hon’ble Uao Bahadur K. Govindacharl. 

The Hon'ble Mr. M. Ct. M. Chidambaram Clu tti- 
yar. 

iThe Hon’Me Mr. N.arayandas Girdbardas. 

The Ilon'ble Mr. V. Ramdas Pantulu. 

'The Hon’ble S.iiy ad Muhamed Padshah Sahib 
Ballad ur. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Shantidas Askuran. 

Tlie Hon’ble Mr. Go\iiullal Sbivlal Motilal, 

The Hon’ble Mr. Manockj iNadirshab Jul.il. 

The Hon’ble Sirdar Saheb Sir Sulcman Cassum 
Haji Mith.i, Kt , c i.F.., .7 r. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur .\U Buksh MnUa- 
Hussain, O.B.F. 

The Hon’ble Mr. R. H. Parker. 

The Hon’ble Mr. ICuinarsankar Ray Cliaudhuri 

The Hon’ble Kumar Nripendra Naray.an Sinha. 

The Hon’ble Mr Susil Kumar Roy ChowJbuiy. 

Tbe Hon’ble Mr. Abdool Pi-azak H.ijec Abilool 
Suttur. 

;Tbe Hon’lde Khan r>.ihadur Ssed Hithham 
Hyder Chaudhiiry. 

, The Hon'ble Mr. J. H h Ridiard^nn. 

The Hon’ble Raja Yuveraj Dutta Singh of Oil 
and K aimantit 

The Hon’ble Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru. 

The Hon’ble Pandit P. N. Sapru. 

The Hon'ble Haji Syed Moliamed Husain. 

The Hon’ble Chaudliri Niamatullah. 

’The Hon'ble Rai Bahadur Lala Bam Saran Das. 
C.I.E. 

The Hon’ble Sardar Buta Singh, c r F. 

The Hon’ble Choudhri Ataullah Khan Tatar. 

1 The Hon’ble Maharajadhiraja Sir Kameshwar 
I Singh, K.c i.K , of Darbhanga. 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Sri Narain MahtRa. 

I The Hon’ble Mr. N. Kunja Kishore Das. 
j The Hon’ble Mr. Hnssain Imam, 
j The Hon’ble Mr. V. V. Kalikar. 

I The Hon’ble Mr. Brijlal Nandlal Biyani. 

The Hon’ble Maulvi All .Asgar Khan. 
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Consequent on the separation of Sind from regions, and in the south the Dharwar cotton 
the Bombay Province as from April 1, 1936. vies with Broach as the best in India. There 
Bombay lias suffered a diminution territorially are no great perennial rivers suitable for ini- 
and otherwise. The following details relate to gation, and the har^'est is largely dep^iident 
Bombay minus Sind : upon the seasonal rainfall ; supplemented hy 

The Bombay Pcovincenow stretches along ' f , ''>!», n of irrigation works 

the west coast of India, from Gnjerat in the “Misting of canals fed from great reservoi^^^ 

North to Kaiiara in the South. It has an area ^ h th " nit 

of 77,221 square miles and a population of bring completed, and this wUI ulti- 

1,M02,475. Geographically included in the 
Province but under the Government of India 
is the first class Indian State of Baroda, with 


of 2,443,007. There are no States' in politi- 
cal relations \\ith the Government of Bom- 
bay, as they are all now under the Govern- 
ment of India. 


drought. More than any other part of India 
the Province has been scourged bv famine 
an area of 8,164 square miles and a population ;• evils have not been unmiied, 

of 2.443.0(17 There are nn St.ates in nnlili- •'"'’“’^tmn has made the people more self- 

reliant, and the rise m the values of all produce, 
synchronisinB with a certain development of 
industry, has induced a considerable rise in the 
standard of living. The land is held on what 
The Province embraces a wide diversity >3 known as tlie ryotwari tenure, that is to say, 
of soil, climate and people. In the Province each cultivator holds his land direct from Govem- 
there are the rich plains of Gujarat, watered i nicnt under a moderate assessment, and as long 
by the Kerbudda and the Tapti, whose fertility as he pays this assessment he cannot be dis- 
is so marked that It has long been known as the possessed. 

Garden of India. South of Bombay City the i Manufactures. 

Province is divided into two sections by the 

Western Ghats, a range of hills running parallel Whilst agriculture is the principal industry, 
to the coast. Above Ghats are the Deccan ' others have no inconsiderable place. The 
Districts, south of these come the Karnatic mineral wealth of the Province is small 
districts. On the sea side of the Ghats is the and is confined to building stone, salt ex- 
lionkan, a rice-growmg tract, intercepted by tracted from the sea, and a little manga- 
creeks which make communication difficult. nesc. But the handicrafts are widely distri- 
buted. The handloom weavers produce bright- 
The People. coloured saris, and to a diminishing extent the 

... „ . exquisite kinfobs ofAhmedabad and Surat. 

The population varies as markedly as soU and Bombav silverware has a place of its own, as 
climate Gujarat has remained true to Hinduism well as* the brass work of Poona and Xasik, 
although long under the dominion of ^ ' But the tendency is to submerge the mcligenous 

Mahoniedan kings. Here there is an amplitude handicrafts beneath industry organised on 
of ca^te divisions, and the people, who although modern lines. Bombay is the great centre in 
ioftened by prosperity, are ^ongst the keenest of the textile trade. This is chiefly found 


in the headquarter city, Bombay. 
Number of Looms in Bombay Island. 


trading races in the world. The Deccan peasant 
has been seasoned by adversity; the saying goes 
that the Deccan expects a famine one year in 
every three, and gets it ; the population is much 
more homogeneous than m Gujarat, and thirty Xambe r of Spludles in Bombay Island 
per cent, are Mahrattas. The Kamatic is the 
land of the Lingayets, a Hindu reforming sect 
of the twelfth century, and in the Konkan there 
is a large proportion of Christians. Four main 
languages are spoken, Sind, Gujarati, Marathi 
and Kannada with Urdu a rough lingua 
jranca where English has not penetrated. The 
main castes and tribes number five hundred. 


67.235 


Number of hands employed in the 
Textile Industry iu Bombay Island 
(daily average) .. .. .. 1,1^. 

Consumption of Cotton by the Mills in 
Bombay Island (in candies of 
784lb3.) 4 l 


Industries. 


Number of Spindles in Ahmedabad. ,'>72 


The principal industry is agriculture, which 
supports sixty-four per cent, of the popu- 
lation. In Gujarat the soils are of two classes, 
the black cotton soil, which yields the famous 
Broach cottons, the finest in India, and alluvial, 
which under careful cultivation in Ahmedabad 
and Kaira makes, splendid garden land. The 
dominant soil characteristic of the Deccan is 
black soil, which produces cotton, wheat, gram 
and millet, and in certam tracts rich crops of 
sugarcane. The Konkan is a rice land, ^own 
under the abundant rains of the submontane 


Number of Looms In Ahmedabad .. 46 >53 

Number of Spindles In Sbolapore Dist. 3,00.594 
Number of Looms in Sbolapore Dist. 7 020 
Number of Spindles in the Bombay 
Province (excluding Bomoay 
Island and Ahmedabad) .. .. 12,63,051 

Number of Looms in the Bombay 
Province (excluding Bombay 
Island and Ahmedabad) .. .. 26 852 
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Administration. 


whose whoie revenues belong to the St-ate. 
The village othcers are the patel, who is the 
With the introduction of Provincial Autonomy head of the village both lor revenue and police 
on April 1, 1937, the administration of the pro- ! purpose ; the talati or kulkarni, clerk and 
viuce has been largely altered at the top. Kx - 1 accountant ; the messenger and the watchman, 
cepting unusual circuin-tam os. there is now I Over each taluUa or group of villages is the 
a Governor and a council of seven Ministers i mamlatdar, who is also a subordinate magis- 
to aid and advise him In all matters except in) trate. The charge ol the Assistant or Deputy 
60 far as he is required by the Government of j Collector contains three or four talukas. The 
India Act, to exercise his function in his dis- . Collector and Magistrate is over the whole 
cretion. TIio executive power of the province j District. The Commissioners exercise general 
extends to all matters in which it may legislate. ' control over the Districts in their Divisions. 
The Ministers are appointed and dismissed by 

the Governor in hia discretion, he fixes their', Justice. 

detemined by the legislature.' jlie administration ol Justice la entrusted 
to the High Court sitting in Bombay, and 
f ■ “luprising a Cliiel Justice, who is a har- 

peace or tran- , rigter, and nine puisne judges, either Civilians, 
or Indiai lawyers. Ot the 
of^minnritief • Courts, the court of the first 

of ^ivil nist J 's tlut of thc Subordinate Judge 

of civil servants past and present and <heir j,r,m the ranks of the local lawyers. 


dependants ; (d) the securing in the executive i 


The Court of first appeal is that of the District 


t.r of a nrst class suhordl- 
of the rrovincial Service or the Bar. Incases 


exceeding Ks. 5,00(1 jn value an appeal from the 
decision of the {Subordinate or Assistant Judge 


‘he rights of st^ites and 
■ . • any ruler; and (^) the 

1 . . of orders given to him 

trativo' relations) by the Govwuoi'GewMl'This ' »“^m“th'rdeViToirof ‘ j«dgf .1“ 

discretion « original suits lies to the Hfgh C ourt. Dis- 

Uriel and Assistant Oudgctj c.xercisc criruibal 
The Governor is assisted by a special score- throughout the Province but 
tariat staff presided over by a Secretary whose ciiminal work is chiefiy disposed of by 

emoluments are fixed in his discretion. Executive District Ofimera and Besldfot 

Tn fTi.a i.Tvi,«w« 41 .V /> r ' City Maglstratcs. Capital sentences are 

asa5ted^^with* AJn <^''eriior is ; subject to confirmation by the High Court, 

^sistcd with two chambers, known as the. in snmf^ r>f thf» nHnrin'ii 

Safiveliuncir Ih1coiiL“if?- exerckr .umnmrv %ri4dion 

bSdv 'one^Cd of The cn, w slx Piciildency Magistrates, as 

three" Tears and"^ Hie Honorary Jlagistrates exercising the 

d^solve“?asts1oJ‘flve^v^ ^^Tl e LtrlnrtWH Justices of the Peace) and 

Muslims, 3 Indian Christians, 2 Anglo-Indians, i County Courts. 

3 £aropeans, 2 landliolders, 7 Commerce and i 
industry, 7 Labour, 1 University and the remain- ! 


Local Government. 


120 -are Hindus' l^dudinVlS TchedJud ' 

IS fln.1 7 "Xf-jrsii-iioc TivevTu. .-J.. »uminibTrai lOD j 


castes and 7 Marathas. 
women. 


There are also six 


J is secured by the constitution of 
local boards and municipalities, the former 
— _ . , _ ^ . exercising authority over a District or a Taluka, 

•ibe liCgislative Council will contain not less and the latter over a city or town. These 
than .-9 and not more than 30 members of whom bodies are composed of members either 
not less than three and not more than four shall nominated by Government or elected by tbe 
Denominated by the Governor. Twenty will people, who are empowered to expend the funds 
be elected by the General Constituencies, 5 their disposal on education, sanitation, the 
by Muslims and 1 by Europeans. Tbe construction of roads and tanks, and general 
# o^® Civilian Secretaries is entitled improvements. Their funds are derived from 
Chief Secretary. The Government is in cesses on the land revenue, the toll, ferry funds 
Bombay from November to the end of May; andlocaltaxes. Thetendency of recent years has 
o June to November; been to increase the elective and reduce the nonii- 

bat the Secretariat is always in Bombay. Ua- Dated element, to allow these bodies to elocttheir 
aer the Local Government the Province is own chairmen, whilst larger grants have been 
aaminptered by three Commissioners, namely, made from tbe general revenues tor water supdIv 
the Commissioner for the Northern Divi> and drainage. 

Sion, with headquarters at Ahmedabad, the' 

C entral Division at Poona, and the Sou- The Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act of 1925 
them Division at Belgaum. Each district is works further advance in the matter of local Seli- 
iinder a Collector, usually a Covenanted Civi- Government in tlie Province. The Act provides 
iian, Who has under him one or more Civilians more adequate basis for Municipal Admmi- 
ae Assistant Collectors, and one or more Deputy atration in the larger cities of the Bombay 
(oUectors. A collectorate contains on an Province. The larger municipalities are now 
average frohi eight to ten talukas, each styled as Municipal Boroughs which are now 27 
consistmg of from one to two hundred village;, lo number. The executives of these Borough 
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laxc'btid null ljr};cr puwerb 
exercised. .Another Important 
cn^ge introduced by the Act ^as the oxUnsion 
of municipal franchise to occupiers of dwellings 
or Duuaincs^ with annual rental ^alQesof E,s. 12 
or with capital value of not less than Rs. 200. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department Is under the 
control of a Chief Engineer who acts as Secre- 
. jy ^ Government. Under him are Suner- 
mtendmg Engineers in charge of Circles and 
Engineers In charge of divisions, ' 
and the Electrical Engineer. 

There is a chain of protective irrigation works, 
onguiating in reservoirs In the Ghat regions, 
ine principal works are the ^'ira Canalsfed' 
hy Lake Whiting iinpoandrd by the Lloyd 
Dam at Bhatgar, the Pravara Canals fed 
^ Lake Arthur BUI, impounded by Wilson 
Dam at Bhandardara, the Mutha Canals h d 
by Lake Fife at Khadakvasla. the Godavari 
Canals fed by Lake Beale at Nandur Madhmesh* 
war and the Gokak Canal. Ihe Mutha l.anals 
and the Gokak Canal were completed in lPOO-97 
the Nira Left Pjank Canal in lh0i>-0G, tlu^ 
Godavari (anals in 1915-16 and the Pravara 
Canals in 1926-27. The Nira Right Bank Canal 
which has been under construction since 1912 
IS practicallv completed. The Wilson Dam at 
lihandardara, the sceond highe'-t yet constnieted 
by Engineers the world over, was opened by His 
Excellency the Governor on 10th Dceoinber 1926. ' 
The Lloyd Dam at Bhatgar wliich feet 

in length, 190 feet in height, ami 12+ feet in 
width wai* opened by H. 1C. Sir Leslie Wilson 
on 27th October 1928. It cost Rs. 172 lakhs. 
It is remarkable as being the largest Dam in 
volume hitherto conatructed and contain'^ 21* 
million cubic feet of masonry. The A'*suan Dam 
in Egypt is popularly supposed to be the largest 
Datum existence but that contains 19 million 
cubic feet. It cost also iiearlv 50 per cent, more 
than the Llovd Dam. An idea of the in.ignitndc 
of the Lloyd Dam can be gathered from the 
fact that if a wall G feet high and 13 inches 
thick Averc conetrncted from tlic imi'-onry in 
the Dam it would stretch a distance of 520 
miles, say from Bombay to 2sagpur. The=e 
projects will irrigate certain tracts mos-t liable 
to famine. 

Police. 

The Police Force is di\idedUito 8 categories, 
vh.. District Police, Railway Police and the 
Bombay City Police. The District and Kaihvay 
Police in the Province proper are for the 
purpos»^ of control under the Inspector-General 
of Police who is assisted by three Dcp«t> 
Inspectors-General, of whom two are in charge 
of ;^nges and the third is in charge of the Cdiim- 
nal Investigation Department and the Finger 
Print Bureau. The executive management 
of the Police in each district and on 
Railways iu the Province proper .as well as 
in Sind Is vested in a Superintendent of Police 
under the general direction of the Magistrate of 
the District concerned except in the case of the 
Railway Police. For the purposes of effecti\e 
supervision over the investigation and prevention 
of crime, some of the larger districts are divided 
into one or more sub-divisions each under a 


Sub-Disisioual Ollicer who xs eitiier an Assistant 
Superintendent of Police, or an Inspector of 
Police, a Deputy Supciintendtnt of Police. 
Sub-Inspectors are the ollicers in charge of 
Police Stations and are primarily responsible 
under the law, for the investigation of offences 
reported at tlieir Police Stations. Officers 
appointed directly to the posts of Assistant 
Superiotendcnts of Police, Deputy Superin- 

tendents of Police, Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors 
undergo a course of training at the Central Police 
Training School at Nasik before being posted to 
I Districts for executive duty. The Bombay 
City Police is a separate force under the 
Commissioner of Police who is directly respon- 
sible to Government, 

Education. 

Education is imparted partly through direct 
Government agency, and partly through the 
medium of graiits-in-aid. Government maintain 
Arts Colleges at Bombay, Andberi, Aiime- 
dahad ana Dharwar; the Grant Medical 
College, the Poona College of Engineering, the 
Agriculture College, Vetennary College, School 
of Art, Law College and a College of Commerce. 
Most of the secondary sciiools are in 
private hands. The primary schools are main- 
tained by Local Authorities, with a grant-in-aid. 
Xhe Bombay Municipality is responsible for 
primary education in Bombay City (?. r., 
Education). 

The total number of institutions at the end 
of the year 1037-3.S was Of thc^e 14,306 

were recognised and 674 unrecognised. Of the 
rccogni'-cd 12,712 are lor males and 1,6.'>4 for 
females. The recognhed institutions consisted 
of 17 Arts and Science Colleges excluding the 
University School of Economics and Sociology, 
12 Professional Colleges, 676 Secondary 
Schools, 13,244 Primary Schools and 416 
Special Schools, 

There are 21,668 towns and villages in this 
ProMuce. Of these, 9,180 po^'Sessed schools as 
compared with 8,973 in 1936*37. The area 
served by a town or village with school 
Avas 8.4 square miles as against 8.6 square 
miles in 1936-37. 

There were 1,403,401 pupils under instruction 
at the end of the year 1937-38 as compared with 
1,33.5,889 in 1936-37. The number oi pupils in 
recognised Institutions was 13,65,425 and in 
unrecognised institutions was 87,976 as 
compared with 1,299,369 and 36,320 respectively 
in 193 i 5-37. The percentage of pupils 
lo recognised institutions to the total population 
ot the Province increased from 7.25 to 7.62. 
Of the 13,65,425 pupils under instruction in 
recognised institutions, 1,027,673 were boys and 
337,752 were girls. 

Tlie total expenditure on Public Instruction 
increased from Rs. 376 lakhs to Rs. 386 lakhs 
during 1937-38 Out of this amount 
41 . 1 per cent was met from Provincial Revenues, 
18. .5 per cent, from Local Funds, 26.3 per cent, 
from fees and 14.1 percent, from other sources. 

The Educational Department is administered 
by a Director, with an Inspector in each 
Division and a Deputy or Assistant Inspector 
in each district. 
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Higher eduwtiun iu the I'rjiMuce is cun 
troUed bv the Bombay University which ■»» 
established in 1857. Tbe constitution of the 
Universlitjr" has recenUy undergone, however, 
considerahle changes in virtue ot a new enact- 
ment known as the Bombay University Act oi 
1928. This Act altered the whole constitution 
of the University so as to make it adequately 
representative with a view to bringing into 
closer association with the public the industrial, 
commercial and civic life of the people of the 
Province to enable it to pronde greater facili- 
ties for higher education in all "f 

learning including Technology and r 
on a larger scale than heretofore . * 
teaching and research, while continuing to 
exercise due control over the teaching given 
by colleges affiliated to it from time to time. 
The new University Department of Chemical 
Technology was formally inaugurated bj' His 
Excellency the Governor of Bombay on 15th 
2'Sovember 1933. The authorities of the Univer- 
sity, as now constituted, are chiefly the Chan- 
cellor, Vice-Chancellor, the Syndicate, the 
Academic Council and the Senate. The Senate 
consisting of fellows is the supreme goveniiug 
body of the University. The number of fellows 
aif 144 of whom 40 are nominated by the Chan- 
cellor and 11 are ex-oflicio. The * 

Council consisting of educational exp • . 

with all purely academical questk 

body works in collaboration with the 

which is the principal executive ot me; 

Univeisity. 

Medical. 

The Medical Department is In the charge 
of the Surgeon-General who is a member of the 
I. M. S., and Public Health in that of the 
Director of Public Health, who is usually a non 
I.M.S. Officer. Civil Surgeons stationed at each 
district headquarters are responsible for the 
medical work of the district ; wliilst sanitation is 
entrusted to one of the Assistant Directors of 
Public Health. Four large hospitals are main- 
tained by the Government in Bombay, and the 
accommodation in them has been recently 
increased. T1 ■ > . ' : .i*.:’ 

in all the City i ! . . ■ . ' ■ ■ : 

tutions is 6,4" v. . .. ; 

pitals exist In 


Pioviuce contains 6 Lunatic Asylums and 16 
ioatitutiona for the treatment of Lepers. 
Vaccination is carried out by a staff un^r tlie 
direction of the Director of Public 
Sanitary work has received an immense stimulus 
from the large grants made by the Government 
from t-irne to time. 

Two important schcmi'S have been recently 
sanctioned, for providing medical relief in rura 
areas. 

The first relates to the extension of a former 

’ ■' medical practituiiiers in SIX 

« Government have now 
I,’ 200 centres for meclic.il 
aid in the P:u-'! . .■ : y ■' me ■■■il. i li ' ; 
medical pr.ictitioners. The subsidy 
to Allopathic medical practiWoners and to .om ^ 
Ivnrvedie and Unani practitioners who may get 


Ayurvedic and Unani practitioners > 
themselves registered. 

Finance. 

With the introduction of Provincial Autonomv, 
the financial arrangements have been revised 
There is a clear cut division between the finances 
of the Federation and those of the Provinces. 
The provincial sources of revenue in addition 
, ; . ■ . .i* . ! >w include taxes 

. . . . >n land, as land 

' ; iidings, hearlb-t 

. . . . ■ i\ oral income and 

duties in respect oi successioi^to agricultural 
land, duti • ^ 

produced ■ 

es on good,- i - - • ■ " ' J ' ■'j'* 

in India, being alcoholic liquors for human 
consumption ; opium, Indian hemp, and other 
narcotic drugs and narcotics ; non-narcotic 
drugs; medicinal and toilet pruparatnms, con- 
taining alcohol or any of the above substances, 
other excit'es being federal ; taxes on mineral 
rights subject to any federal restrictions imposed 
in respect of mineral development ; capitation 
taxes ; taxes on professions, trades, callings, 
and employments ; taxes on animals, boats, the 
sale of goods, advertisements, on luxuries Includ* 
.■ . ainments, amusements, betting and 

; . ‘ . cesses on the entry of goods into a 

.. dues on passengers and goods carried 

i waterways ; tolls ; stamp duties in 


Over 3,004,000 persons including 123,717 in- 1 respect of documents not included in the federal 
patients were treated during the year 193S. The j list. 

Estimated Revenue for 1940-41 — (m thousands of Rupees). 


principal Heads of Kevenub. 


IV 

Taxes on Income other 

Rs. 


than Corporation tax 

60,U0 

V 

Salt 



Land Revenue.. 

3 37,69 

VI3I 

Provincial Excise 

1.57,33 

IX 

Mamo 



A Xon-Judicial 

76.40 


D. Judicial .. 

57.40 

X 

Forest . - 

40.70 

XI 

Registration . . 

13,98 

XIT 

Receipts under Motor 



Vehicles Acts 

43 03 

XIII 

Other Taxes and Duties 

2 04 16 


Total . , 

9,91,59 


Irrigation, Navigation, Embaiikmcnt , <£c. 




Rs. 

XVII 

Works for which Capital 
Accounts are kept . . 

20-29 

XVIII 

Worksfor which no Capi- 
tal Accounts are kept 

14 05 


Debt Service. 


XX 

Interest . . 

69,26 



SXI 


xxn 

XX HI 

XXVI 

XXVII 

xxvin 

XXIX 

XXX 

XXXI 

XXXTI 

XXXVI 


XXXIX 

XL 


XLI 
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Estimated Revenue for 1940>4i 


lip. 

Cii'ii Adyninistratwn. 
Administration ot 

Justice .. .. 17 01 

Jails and Convict Settle- 
ments . . . . 

Police .. .. .. 0 70 

Education .. .. ‘20 

Medical .. ir>,r)J 

Public HcaHli .. .. 28.07 

Agriculture .. .. 534 

Veterinary . . . . 4*', 

Co-operation .. .. 0,40 

Industrie'^ .. .. 3 18 

Mi'ccilaneous Depart- 
ments . . . . 1 8f. 


Total .. I.IC.OO 


Civil n'orJes, 

Civil Works .. 3?. 5* 

Bombay Dcvdopmint 
Scheme ,, .. 12,00 

Hecoipt's from Eli-ctric ity 

Schenu-s . . . 4 


Total ,, 51,44 


'(in Tlioui.mcls of Rupees) — contd. 

Misrelld neons. 

XLIII Transfers from Famine 
Relief Fund 

XLIV Jlcfcipts in aid of 
Superannuation 
XLV Stationery and PrmtiiiJ? 

XLVI Miscidlaneoiis .. 

Total 

L Mi=cclIanGou« adjust- 
ments between Central 
and Provincial Gov- 
(inmpnts 

LI Extraordinary Receipts 


Grand Total 

Evee-^- of Uo\«-nne over cxpendi- 
tuie on revenue! account 

Debt b^'ads : — 

Debt, Deposits and ad- 
\ antes. Loans and ad- 
vance* by provinciil 
Government, etc. 

Total Receipts >. 

Add;— 

Opening Balance . , 

Grand Total . . 


71 


Rs. 


2.40 

7.40 

4,05- 

5,U4 

18,93 


12,^2.88 


48. 


42.40.70 
r, 5,23.67 


43, IK!’ 


o5 0(i 67 


Estimated Expenditure for 1940-41— (m thousand' of Rupee'?). 

DIRECT Demands on the Revence. 




Rp. 

18(1) Otlicr Revenue Expenditure 


7. 

Land Revenue 

64.71 

Financed from F.amine 


8. 

Pi ovincial Excise 

38,71 1 

Relief Funds. . 

1.9(1 

9. 

Stamps 

1 94 

— 

— 

10. 

Forest 

26,98 

1 Total , . 

52,47 

11. 

Registration . . 

5 27 

1 



12 . 

Charges on account of Motor 


1 19. Cipita Accounts of Irri- 



Vehicles Act 

23,32 

j gation, Navigation and 


13. 

Other Taxes and Duties 

14 74 

1 Drainage Works charged to 



. — 


1 Revenue 

1 


Total . . 

1,75.67 

j 



Irrigation, Reremie Account. 

17 Interest on works for which 
Capital Accounts are kept- 
irrigation W orks . . 

18. Other Revenue Expenditure 
financed frr'm Ordinary 
Revenupp — Works for which 
no Capital Accounts are 
kept . . 


41,761 


DeU Serriees. 

Interest on Debt and otlier 
obligations . , 

Appropriation for reduction 
or avoidance of dpbt .. 


Total 


1,15.05 


1,22.27 


* This i.? rvcUi.?iye nf (ai 1,48 00 on account of inv.‘=tnient of Italancfs in treasury bills, 
ibl about 60 l.\khs bPlon',:inz to the Famine Relief Fund invented in Government of* India 
Securities and (c) .il nut 17^ lakh- of the Depreciation Reserve Fund of the Xasik Di?tiUeiy 
invested mostly in Government of India Securities. 
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Civil AdminiMrahon. 

Rs. 

25. 

General Administration 

76 36 

27 . 

Administration 01 Justice .. 

65.80 

28 

Jails and Convict Settlement's 

16,36 

29 . 

Police .. .. *. 

1,51,50 

30. 

Ports and Pilotacc 

5 

36. 

Scientific Departments 

1,07 

37. 

Education 

2,03.64 

38. 

Afedical 

50.02 

39. 

Public Health 

3I.S.; 

40. 

Atrrirultiire 

12,35 

41. 

Veterinary 

4,32 

42. 

Co-oper itlon . . 

22,05 

43. 

Industries 

7.22 

47. 

Miscellaneous Departments.. 

9.87 


Total .. 

6,52..53 


Civil fCorkg. 


50. 

Civil Works 

1,17.76 

61. 

Rombay Develoj>ment Scheme. 

9.11 

58. 

Capital (lutlav on Electricity 
Schemes met out of Revenu*'. 

10 


Total .. 

1.26.97 


^Uscellaneous. 


54. 

Famine Relief 

5i 

55. 

& 55A, Superannuation 
Allowances and Pen.slons 
and Commutation of 
Pensions 

1.25,21 


56. Stationery and Printing 

15,76 

. 57 . Miscellaneous 

11,00 

Total . . 

1,52.47 

63. Extraordinary Cliarges 

1 

Total Expenditure charged to 

revenue 

12,82,40 

Capital EipcPditure not charged to Revenue. 

63. Constniction of irrigation. 

.Navigition. iMiibankment 

and Drainage Works 

3,7'i 

70. Capital outlay on improvement 

of Public Health .. 

68 

80. Bombay Development 

Scheme 


83. Payments of commuted 

value of Pensions .. 

3 1 1> 

S5. Payments to Retrenched 

Personnel .. 

•• 

Total 

7 11 

Deb^s, Deposits and Advances 

(Total of debt heads) 

42, 28, '5 

Total Disbursements.. 

55,18,3tl 

Closing balance . . 

48.81* 

Grand Total 

55,66,87 


* ThU is exclusive of (nr) 1.14.00 on account of investment f-f cash balance in treasury 
billa. (&) about 6‘3 lakhs belonsinc: to the Famine Relief Fund in\e«ted in Guvernment of Indu 
Securities, and (c) about 17| lakhs ot the DenreoUtiou Reserve Fund of the Xasib Distiller', 
invested mostly in Governra'^nt of India Securities. 
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The Admioistration. 

(MOvernoT and PTe'iul(inl-in-Coun''\l. ^ ^ember'i.' 

His ExcelicDcy Sir Lawrence Roger Lumlcv 
O.O.I.E., T.i>. 

Personal Staff. 

Governor's Seey . — J. B. Ir\\jn, D.s.o., M.c.,i.c.s. 


Sir Shah ^awaz Kh.in r.linl.im 

Miirlu/a Kh.ui Bhutto, c.l.L., O.B.i:., C. W. E. 

Arbuthnot, o.i.i:., b.e., b.a. (ll.U.I.). J-i"- 


\ Secretary. — J. B. Fernandez, B.A., J.P. 

sriscriXAsr.ous Appoistmen'ts. 


■ ConnnUsioner of Income Tax . — T A. Murphy, 
I’.dk, 7t)ij J r. (O'ig.) 


Mily. Secretary. — Lieut, -Colonel L ( 

IJglit ('a\a!iy. 

o -r • 1 1 , I Director of Vtlennan/ Scrcfres . — Major E. S, 

Surgeon.— Capt. 1. Fcinliol^ m.ti. ch. n, ; Farbrothcr, m.r.c.v.s., i.v.s. 

Commandaiit, If.E.thc Goiernor'e liolhi Onnnl ' ,, , , xr r. . , , ^ ^ 

AfaioT the Hon. C. B. Birrlwnrvi n>rr.t>vT»'c ' Setahad, D A,, LL.B. 


nSrse.)“° A.lvncateCO.S.). 

• lipspeclor General of Police. — G. A. blullidv 
AvU‘de-Camp. — Capt. F. H. Ricliardsou, The; c.i.e., J.P. 

Riflo Brigade (Prince Consortts’ Ownh I Jrul.l jx . „i .. /■ t, »» r , .• -v- 

A.W. I.ccs.., The Coldstream Giiaida, Caid,. P , ^ Moo^. E.A, 

H. St. P. J. llonnet (Pooua noise), imd I M \ (( ai.Ub.) 

Ln'iit A St •! Sliuttlf worth, Snlifilar Majoi j 6V?ifm/. — Afajor General H. C. Buckley, 
and Hony. Capt. Narayan Kadam, Sardar M.b.,FU.c.s. (Ediu.), K ii.p., i.M.s., J.P. 
dl.rhadur, O.B.I., Imlian A.D.C. ! Orioiloi Tramlalor.—J. H. llcuc. 

D^f Nm:S’-i..i5;.. 'iZJi i Forem.-A. C. niley. 

Major Sardar Bhimarao >'acojirao Patankar; I Ft/Zt/Wari SelUemcnt Officer. — G. G. Drewe, 
Mr. C. W. E. U’ren ; Capt. V. F NoehPaton ; i.C.b., J.P. 

Subhedar-Major Yeshwantrao Bho'.ile, l.P. i)i.<;pccior General of ReaUtrnfwn and Director of 
S.M.; Sardar JehangirRustoni \akil. j neco>de.-~yi. J. b.a., lA.i.., 


.h/M^rrs til 11. P th‘’ Gipe.nuir. 

Mr tllltuTt Wjh’s K < I s I , ( <' s. 

J. A Madan, r<l , 0 1 h , l.c s. 

H F. Knight, ( 1 1,., 1.0.^. ; 

'J lie Hon’ble Mr. Ganesh Vasudeo MavKmkar. 

LL.B., speaker, Bombay Lcgi&lati\cl 
Assembly. i 

Karayanrao Giirurao Josln, Deputy speaker, I 
Bombay Lcgislati\e Assembly. 

Iho Hon’blo Air. Mangaldas Mau.bar.n.r 

rakvasa. President ol the Bombay Legi.-latne' R’-'.;i,s;r(rr, liomhay Uinceruty.—S. E. Donger- 

Council. j ^^ty , B A., LL.B. 

rminacbandra Ganesh Soman. IM'UU | G. 

President of the Bombay Legi.daliA c Coilueil i C l L , Bll. AT Ht , J.l. 

; Director of Puhhc Health. — Lt.-Col. A. Y. Dabhol- 
SECRETAIULS to GUYIKNilLNI. ' Uar, 31.C., M.B b.s., Il :^C. (Bom.), P.P.H., 

(Inef Secretam, Pvhtical and Scrvier<i Dcjioit- \ Accountant General . — P 0 Shah, m \ .b 'i ,, 
_lJr. H. T. Soiley, M.\ . J' Litt (Ab.-j i. j i i« 


I l,C.b..J.P. 

\ Director of A'jricuUure . — W. J. Jenkins, C I.E,, 
j M A , h.:^c. (Ldrn.). 

' lie/jntrar of Cn-npcrativc Sonctie.i . — M. T), 
Bhansali m.a., ll.b. (Cantah.h BAn-Ai-LAW. 
l.r.b., J.P. 

Miinici}ial Covnnhswner, lioinlay . — M. D. Bliatt, 
M \. (C'aiitab.h BaU-a'I-LaW, I.C.S., J.P. 

Yxee-Chaneeller of the Bombay University . — 
U. P. Ma^ani, M A., J P. 


C.I.E , I c.s.. J r 

Uume and EcclcsiasUeal Department. — J. M 
tladen, l.C.S., J.P. 

lloenue Department . — V > Bhidf. . lEi., 
(Cautab.J, Bar-at-Law. i.e.s., J.P. 

General and Educational Depaiiincp.ts . — K L 
Panjabi. I.C.S., J.P, 

I'lnance Department . — II. V. R. Icngar, B.&c., 
(Mysore), i.e.S., J.P. ; 

Legal Department and Ecmembraiirer of Legal ^ 
Affairs. — J. R. Dhurandhar, o.h.E , LI.E., J.P 

Public TTorA^^ Department. — C. E. Aitkcn, h sc. 
(Edin.), I.S.E. 

Public Serixce Commission for the Provinces of' 
Bombay and Sind 


In^ipcetor General of Prison^ — Lt.-Col. M G 
lUiaiiilan I' T M A h (Lond 


-Kljaii Bahadur M Boiikat 


Chairman . — Sir Hugh CLayton, 
(Oxon.), I.e.s. (Retd.), J.P. 


C.I.E., M.A 


Post Mfi'^tcr General.- 
Ah, n 

< oUeetor of Customs . — P. K. Chandavarkar, B.A., 

LL.B. 

CoUeetur of Salt Itevenue . — H B. St George 
Met lemchaii I.c.S.,J.P. 

Commissioner of Excise, — E. Gawan Taylor. 
B..A. ((‘xou ). I.e.s. , J.P. 

Consuliiog Surieyor to Goxernment . — G B. 

soparkar L c E. E ? J a m.t.p. lutt (Loud.). 
B.cqU>trar of Companies . — Byramji M. Modi, 
, B Com., E.5.A.A., R.A. 

DiiCiP'i r>f Ihfunrntiori.— C SCntt. 

Commisbioner of Labour — D, S. Bakhle, I.o.s. 
.Sheriff. — Mathurada;» Vi>sonji Khiniji, J.p 
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GOVERSOBS OF 

Sir Abrabam Shipman .. -- 1602 

Died on the island of Anjediva In Oct, 1664 
Hniufrey Cooke .. •• •• 1665 

Sir Gervase Lucas .. .. .. .• 1666 

Died, 21st May 1667, 


John Komcr (Officiating) .. 
The Earl of Clare .. 

Sir Robert Grant, G.C.H. .. 

Died, 9th July 1S38. 
James Eansh (Officiating) 

Sir J. Rivett'Carnac, Bart. 


1831 

1831 

1835 

183S 

1839 


Captain Henry Garey (Officiating) 

Sir George Oxenden 

Died in Surat, I4th July 1669. 

Gerald Aungier 

Died in Surat, 30th June 1677. 
Thomas Rolt *. 

Sir John Child, Bart, 

Bartholomew^ Harris 

Died in Surat, 10th May 1694. 

Daniel Annesley (O^cmtiny) 

Sir John Gayer 
Sir Nicholas Waite,. 

William Aislabie 

Stephen Strutt (Officiating) 

Charles Boone 

William Phipps 

Robert Cowan , . 

Disml!^sed. 

John Horne 

Stephen Law .. .. 

John Geek (0/Rciatin?) 

William Wake 

Richard Bourchier 

Charles Crommelm . . 

Thomas Hodees 

Died, 23rd February 1771, 

William Hornby 
Uaw>on Hart Bcddam 
Rawson Hart Boddam 
Andrew Ramsay 

Major-General William Medows . . 
Major-Geneml Sir Robert Abercromby. 
K.C.B. (a). 

George Dick (Officiating) .. 

John Griffith (Officiating).. 

Jonathan Duncan . . 

Died, 11th August ISll. 

George Brown (Officiating) 

Sir Evan Nepean, Bart. ., 

The Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone 
Major-General Sir John Malcolm, g.c.b. 
Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Sidney Beck- 
with, K.O.B. 

Died 15th January 1831. 


1667 

1668 

1GC9 

1677 

1681 

1690 


Sir William Hay Macnaaliteii, lUrt. ('<) 

George William Aiidcrsou (Officwting) 

Sir George Arthur. Bart., K.C.H. . . 

Lcstock Kobert Reid (Officiating) 

George Russc'I Clerk 
Viscount Ralkland 

Lord Elphinstone, G.C.H., ?.C. H^53 

<Sir Un.'.K f^]] Clerk. K.C.B. (2nd time) 1860 


1841 

1842 

1846 

1847 

1848 


'Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frcre, K.c.P. 1862 
1694 . FTon. W'iliiam Robert Seymour 18C7 

1604; Vesey FitzGerald. 

1704 Philip Edmond Wodehouse, k.c.b, . . 1S( J 

1708 I Sir Richard Temple, Bart,, K.c.s. I. -. 18-7 

1715 I Lionel Robert Ashburnet, C.S.I (Acting).. 1880’ 
1715 'The Right Hnn. Sir James Fergusson, 1869 
Bart , K.c.M.G. 

' James Braithwaite Rcile, C.S I (Acting).. 1885 

1729 1 -[taj-on Reay .. .. •• lS8i 

Baron Hams .. .• -• •• 189h 

1704 ! Herbert Mills Bird wood, C.S.i. (Acting) . . 1895 

1739 Baron Sandhurst .. .. .. .. 189'> 

Baron Nortbeote, c.B .. .. .. 1900 

" I Sir James Monteath, K.C.8 I. (Arfin?) .. lOOr, 
* " , Baron Lamineton. o C.M.O., Q.c.i.E. .. 1903 

1750 ! j w, C.S.I. (Acting). 1907 

1760 I Sir George Sydenham Clarke, Q.C.M.Q., 1907 
1767 1 

Baron Wlhingdon, O.O.I.B. .. .. 1913 


Sir George Ambrose Lloyd G.C.I.E., d,s.o,(i 01918 
l‘'^l Sir Leslie Onne Wilson, P.c., G.C.I.E., 1923 
1784' OAl.G.. H.s.o. 

Sir Frederick Hugh Svkes, P.C., G.C.I.E,, 1928 

' G B.E., C.lf.G. 

17rS SirErm^st Hotson, K c.s.l., o.B.E., i.e.s. Acted 
175 ^e for six months for Sir F. H. Sykes. 

- ^ The Rt. Hon. Michael Herbert Rudolf 
' Enatchbull.LordBrabonrne, G.c.l.E ,M.c. 1933 
1 Sir Robert Bell, K.c s.l., C.I.E., I c.s., acted 
1792' monthsfor Lord Brabourne. 

1795 ; La\vrence Roger Lumley, g o i.e., t.d. 1937. 


1795 I 

ISll 

1812 

1819 

1827 

1830 


(a) Proceeied to Madra? on dutyin Aug. 1793 
and then joined the Council of the Gover- 
nor-General as Coramauder-in-Chief in 
India on the 2Sth Oct. 1793, 

(b) Was appointed Governor of Bombay by 
the Honourable the Court of Directors on 
the 4th Aug. 1841. but, before be could take 
charge of his appointment, he was a=sassi- 
nated in Cabul on the 2Srd Dec. 1841. 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Sydenham. 


(<f) Afterwards (by creation) Baton Lloyd. 
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BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Speaker 

The Hon. Mr. Ganc-h Va-udio mTal.ankar, n.A , LL.n. 
Dephty Sprakkr 

Mr. NarayaDiao Guriirao JosW, m.l.a. 
Elected Members. 


Xame of Constituency. 


Naiiif' of Miniiln r. 


Sholapm Pistrict, Muharnmadan Itural 
Siiolapur North-East, General Rural 
BoiTihay City North and Bombay Subui)><i 
District, Muhammadan Urban. 

Bombay City (BycuIIa auJ Purel) General Viban 


Khan B.iludur Abdul LatU Haji Hajrat IChan 
Jivappa Subhana Aidalc. 

Ah Bahadur Bahadur Khan. 


?iholapur City, General Urban | 

•lUoIapiiT’ South-West, General Rural . . 

Bombay City South, Muhanmiadan Urban 
Panch Mahals Sub-Division, Muhammadan 
Rural. 

KoUba District, Muhammadan Rural . . 

West Khandesh East, General Rural .. 

rhana South. General Rural 

Poona West, General Rural 

Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban District 
European. 

Poona cum Atoednagar, Indian Cltrislian Rur, 
East Khandesh East, General Rural . . 

Surat District, General Rural . . 

Gujarat Saidarsand Inamdars, Landholdeis 
Ahmednagar South, General Rural 

Batnaglti North, General Rural . . 

Ahmedabad District, Muhammadan Rural 
Bombay City, Indian Christian Urban . . 

Satara North, General Rural .. 

Presidency, Anglo-Indian 
Kaira District, General Rural . . 

Tirana North, General Rural 

Surat and Bander Cities, Mnhammadan Urban 

Broach Sub-Dlrlsion, General Rural . . 

Bljapur North, General Rural 

Ahmedabad Textile Unions, Labour . . 


Dr. Bhlmrao Bamji Ambedlcar, M A., n.sc., 
Bar-at-Law. 

[Dr. Krlsnaji r.liimr.ao Antrolikar, 

Dattatray Trimbak Aradhyc, B A., LL.B. 
ffiisein .Aboobaker Baig Mohamed. 

Klurn S,ahcb Abdulla Haji Isa Bhagat. 


Molisia Mohamed A. Bhaiji. 

Shallgram Ramchandra Bhartiya. 

Ramkrislina Oangaram Bhatankar. 

Rajaram Ramji Bholc. 

Courtney Parker Bramble. 

Bhaskarr.ao Bhauiao Chakr.anarayan. 

Dhanaji Nana Chawdhari. 

Puru-hottaro Laljl Chawban. 

Sir (Girjaprasad) Chinuldui Madhowlal, Bart 
Rao Bahadur Ganesh Krishna ChitaV, b.a, 
LL.B. 

.Anant Vinayak Cbitre. 

Ismail Ibrahim Chundrigar. 

Dr. Joseph Aitiuo Coilaco, t. M. &. s. 

Sir DRanjishah Bomanjl Cooper, Kt. 

Fred J, Cuirloa. 

Fulslnhji Bharatsinhji Dabhi. 

Vishnu Vamau Dandekar. 

Sir All Mahomed Khaa Dehlavl, Kt. 
Dlnkarrao Narbheram Desal. 

P.ao Saheli Guiashiddappa Kadappa Desai. 
Kiundnbhal Kasanjl DesaU 
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Name of Constituency. 


Name of Member. 


Surat District, General Rural 

Surat District, General Rural 
Bijapur South, General Rural 
Ahmelnagar North, General Rural 
Bombay City ( Girgaum), Women’s (General 
Urban. 

Nasik West, General Rural 
Dharwar North, General Rural .. 

Kalra District, Muhammadan Rural 

Thana cum Bombay Suburban District, Indian 
Christian Rural 

Ahmednagar South, General Rural 
Poona East, General Rural 
Nasik West, General Rural 
Pauch itahals West, General Rural 

Ratnagiri South, General Rural 

West Khandesh West, General Rural . . 

BAtaagIrl North, General Rural 

Belgium District, Mnhammedan Rural . . 

Surat and Rander Cities, General Urban 

Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Comtnorce and 
Industry 

Bombay City (Byculla and Parol), General 
Urban. 

West Khandesh East, General Rural 
Ahniednagiir North, General Rural 

Belgaum South, General, Rural 

Kanara District, General Rural 

Bombay Chamber of Conimercc and Bombay! 
Presidency Trades Associition, CommertV' 
and Industry 

Poona City, General Urban 
NasikDistrict, Muhammadan Rural 
Kanara District, General Rural , . 

Dharwar District, Muhammadan Rural 
East Khandesh District, Muhammadan Rural 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce and Bombjy 
Presidency Trades Association, Commerce 
and Industry. 

Nasik East, General Rural 

Bijapur District, Muhammadan Rural .. 

East JChandesh East, General Rural 
Sholapur North-East, General Rural 

Bombay City and Suburban Textile Unions. 
Labour (Trade Union) 


Morarjl llanchhodji 
Randliir Prasanvadan Desai. 
Shankreppagouda Basalineappagouda Desai. 
Keshav Bilwant Deshmukh. 

Mis, Annapurna Gopal Deshmukh. 

Govind Hari Deshpandc. 

Aiidaneppa Dnyanappa Dodmeti. 

Eaiz Maharaadklian Jlahobatklian, B.A., 
Bar-at- Law. 

Dominic Joseph Ferreira. 

Kimdanmal Sobhachand Firodea, B.A., IL B. 
Vinayak Atmaram Gadkari. 

Blmirao Krishn.arao Gaikwad. 

Mineklal Maganlal Gandhi. 

Shankar Knslinaji Gavankar. 

Damji Posala Gavit. 

Gangadhar Ilaghoram Ghatpe. 

A.bdulmajeed Ahdulkliadar Ghccvralo. 

Dr. Champaklal Jekisandas Ohla. 

M. C. Ghia. 

Dr. Mancherslia Dhanjibhoy Gilder, Sf d. 

GuUbsing Bhila Giraaey. 

Rarachaodra Bhagawant Girme. 

Keshav Go\ind Gokhale, B..A. 

•Mababl^shwar Ganpatl Bhitt Gopi. 

J. B. Grcavc.«, 

Bltilchindra Maheshwar Gupte, M.A., ll.b 
K han Sabeb Abdul Rahim Baboo Hakeem. 
Ningappa Fakeerappa Hallikerl. 

Abdul Karim Arainsab Hanagi. 

Shaikh Mohamad Hasan, Bar-at- Law. 
Donald G. Hill. 

Bhaurao Sakharara Hiray, b.a., il.b. 

AUisa Nabisa Ilkal, b.a., ll.b. 

Daulatrao GulajI Jadhav, b.a, 

! Tulshidas Subhanrao Jadhav. 

I DaJasaheb Khaserao Jagtap. 
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Xame of Constituency. 


Name of Member. 


Belgaura South, General Rural 

Bijapur District, Muhammadan Rural .. ..! 

Railway Unions, Labour . . i 

Bombay City (Byculla and Parcl) General Urban | 
Belgaum North, General Rural . . . . . . ! 

Dliarwar North, General Rural .. .. 

Biiftpur North, General Rural , . . . . . ■ 

Satara South, Geneial Rural 

Dharwar North, General Rural 

Ahmedabad City, Women’s General Urban 

Ratnagiri North, General Rural 

Satara South, General Rural 

Dharwar South, General Rural 

Poona Knst, General Rural 

Sholapur North-East, General Rural .. 

West Ehaodesh District, Muhammadan Rural . 

Ratnaplri District, Muhammadan Rural 

Thana South, General Rural 

ICanara District, General Rural 

Sholapur City (Textile l.abour), Lai o<ir (Non- 
Union). 

Bombay City North and Bombay Subuiben 
District, General Urban. 

East India Cotton Association. Commerce and 
Industry. 

Bombay City North and Bombay Sul^urban 
District, 

Kolaba District, General Rural . . 

Ahmedabad North, General Rural 
Nasik East, General Rural 

Belgaum North, General Rural .. 

East Xhandesh West, General Rural . . 

Kolaba District, General Rural .. 
west Khandesh East, General Rural .. 

Bombay City (Fort, Mandvi, Bhuleshw.ar and 
Girgaum), General Urban. 

Ahmedabad City, General Urban .. .. 

Ahmedabad North, General Rural 
Railwaj' Unions, Labour .. 


Barappa Ch.anbasappa Jakaty. 

Khaleelulla Abdsaheb Janvekar, LL.b. 
Shavaksha Hormusji Jhabvala. 

Jinabhai Parvatishankar Josbi. 

Narayanrao Gururao Joshi. 

Vlshwanathrao Narayanrao Jog, B.A., lli.B. 

Revappa Somappa Kale. 

Rao Saheb Annappa Narayan Kalyani. 

' Sir Siddappa Totappa Kambli, Kt., B.A., PL.E. 

Mrs. Vijyagauri Balvantrai Kanuga. 

Shivram Laxman Karandikar, M.A., ll b. 
Ramchandra Krishna Karavadc. 

Shripad Shyamnjl Kargudri. 

Appaji Veshwantrao olios Bapusaheb Kate 
Bhagwan Samtihuppa Kathale. 

Ivliwaja Bashiruddin Khwaja Molnuddin Kazl, 
M.A., LL.ib, Advocate. 

Aziz Gafur Kazl. 

Fanji Govind Kerson. 

Sheshpiri Narayanrao, Keshwain. 

Ramchandra Annnji Kbedpiknr. 

B.il Gangadh-ar Kher, n A., it B. 

Bbawanji A. Khiraji. 

Mahotned Musa Killcdar. 

Dattatraya Kashinath Kunte, B.A., IL.B. 
Bhogllal Dhirajlal Lala. 

T,alchand Hirachand. 

Anna BabaR Latthe, M.A., Lt.B. 

Maganlftl Nagindas. 

Ramchandra Narayan Mandlik. 

Namdeorao Budhajirao Maratbe. 

Nagindas Tribhuvandas Master, B.A., ll.b. 

The Hon. Mr. Ganesh Vasudev Mavalankei, 
B.A., LL.B. 

Hariprasad Pltamber Mehta. 

Jatnnadas MadhaTj! Mehta, B&r-at-Iaw. 
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Name of Coostitnency. 

Trade Unions of Seanicn and Dock-workers, 
Latour [Trade Union.] 

Kast Kbuaiifiesh District, Muhammadan Rural. . 
J’.oinbav City South, Muliammadan Urban. 
Surat District, General Rural 
.Sholapur South West, General Rural 
panchmahals West, General Rural 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce and Bomba\ 
J^re^idency 'J'lados A-s'-OLiation, Commcrci" 
and Industry. 

University . . 

Bombay City (Bhuleshwar), Women’s General 
Urban. 

Naslk West, General Rural 
Dharwar Xorth, General Rural . . 

Ahmedabad Textile Unions, Labour 
Bombay City (Fort, Jfandvi, Bhuleshwar ami 
Girgaum)* General Urban. 

Ahmednagar North, General Rural 
Dharwar South, General Rural . . 

Nasik West, General Rural 

Ahmedabad City, Muhammadan Urban.. 

Ratnagiri South, General Rural 

East Khandesh West, General Rural 

Kaira District, General Rural 

Do. do. 

Broach Sub-Division, Muhammadan Rural 
Abmednagar District, 3[uharamadan Rural 
West Khandesh West, General Rural . . 
Broach Sub-Division, Muhammadan Rural 
Satara South, General Rural 
East Khandesh West, General Rural . . 
Belgaum South, General Rural . . 

Kolaba District, General Rural .. 

Abmednagar North, General Rural 
Belgaum North, General Rural . , 

Dharwar District, Women's General Rural 
East Khandesh West, General Rural 

Bombay City (Fort, Mandvi, Bfauleshuar and 
Girgaum), General Urban. 

Bij'apur South, General Rural 

Thana South, General Rural 

Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban District, 
Anglo-Indian. 

Broach Sub-Division, General Rural 
Thana District, Muhammadan Rural .. 

Cast Khandesh East, General Rural 


Name of Member. 

Akhtar Hasan Mirza. 

Mohiraail Suleman CaEsnm Jlitha. 

Miiham.’dally Allaljux. 

Jlorarbhai Kasanji. 

Jayavant OJianasliyam More, E.A., LI-.B. 
U'aniaiirno Pitaram Mukatl.im. 

Denis Wilson Mullock. 

Kanaiyalal Maneklal Munslii, H.A., il.ii., A'l- 
vocate, 

Mrs. r.ilavati Kanaiyalal Munshi. 

Uas.ant Kara van Naik. 

Girimallappa Rachappa Nala\adi, 

Gubarl l.al Nanda. 

K. F. Nariman, B.A., ll.b. 

llao Bahadur Namdeo Eknath Na\le, B A., 
Timmappa Rudrappa Nesvi, B. Ag. 

Prithwiraj Amolakchaiul Nimanec. 

Mahmad Yasin Nurie. 

Shamrao Vishnu Parulekar. 

Hari Vinayak P.itaskar, B.A., ll n. 

Babubhai Jasbhai Patel. 

Bhailalbhai Bhikhabhai Patel. 

Ismail Musa Patel. 

JIahomedbawa Madbubawa Patel. 

Slangesh Babhuta Patel, 

Musaji Eusufji Patel. 

Atmaram Nana Patil. 

Gambbirrao ,\vachitrao Patil. 

Kallangouda Shiddangouda Patil, B.A., LB.B. 
Laxman Govjnd Patil. 

Laxman Madhav Patil, b a , LL. B. 

Malgouda Pungouda Patil. 

Mrs. Nagamma kom Veerangouda Patil. 

Narhar Rajaram Patil. 

Sadashiv Kanoji Patil. 

Shankargouda Timmangouda Patil. 

Ganesh Krishna Phadake. 

Stanley Henry Prater. 

Chhotalal Balkrishna Purani. 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Haji Amirsaheb Mohiddiu 
Saheb Rais. 

Rajmal Lakhichand. 
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U.ilii.iLnii A’orlh, General Ilural .. .. .. llao Saheb B.ibajeerao J^arayan^ao llane. 

Ratnagiri South, General Ilural . . . . . . j Bacliajee Ramchandra Ilanc. 

Thana ^*orth, General Ilural : Dattatraya Waman Kaut. 

Ahmcilnagar South, General Rural . . . . ! Prabhakar Janardan Roham. 

Ahmedabad ilillowners’ Association, Commerce i Sakarlal Balabhai. 
and Industry. 

Bombay llillowners’ Association, Commerce and i Sorabii Dorabji Saklatvala, 

Industry. ] 

Sataia North, General Rural j sbankar Earl Sathe. 

Dharwar District. Muhammadan Rural . . . . | Sardar Mahaboobali Khan Akbarklmn Sa\aaitr. 

Satara North, General Rural . . . . . . Khanderao Sakharam Savant. 

1 oona District, Muhammadan Rural . Khan Baliadiir Shaikh Jan Mahomed Haji 

Shaikh Kalla. 

Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban District, Charles Ruxton Sharp. 

European. 

Satara North, General Rural .. .. .. Bajirao alias Babasaheb Jagdeorao Sblnde 

Satara South, General Rural .. .. .. Pandurang Keshav Shiralkar. 

Panch Malials East, General Rural .. .. Laxmidas Mangaldas Shrikant, I3 a. 

Kanara District, Muhammadan Rural .. .. Ismail Hassan Siddi<‘iui. 

Surat District, Muhammadan Rural .. .. Ahmed Ebrahim Singapori. 

Bombay City North and Bombay Suburban Savlaram Gundaji Songavkar. 

District, General Urban. 

Bijapur North, General Rural .. .. Murigeppa Shiddappa Sugandhi. 

Kolaba District, General Rural Kamalaji Ragho Talkar. 

Nasik East, General Rural , . . . . . Rao Saheb Bhausaheb Thorat 

Poona "West, General Rural . . , . . . Rao Bahadur Vitlialrao Laxmanrao Thube. 

Poona City, Women’s General Urban .. .. Mrs. Laxmibai Ganesh Thuse. 

Poona West, General Rural . . . . . . Hari Vithal Tulpule, B a., ll.b. 

Bombay City (Girgaon), Women’s Muham- 1 Mrs. Shuffi C. Tyabji. 
madan Urban. | 

Kaira District, General Rural . . . . . . 1 Bhaijibhai Ukabhai Vaghela. 

Alimedabad City, Geueral Urban . . . . Tnkamlal Ugarchand Vakil, 

Bolgaum North, General Rural Balwant Hanmant Varale. 

Thana North, General Rural . . . . . . ; Govind Dharmaji Vartak. 

Deccan Sardars and Inamdars, Land-holders . . | Sardar Narayanrao Ganpatrao Yiiuchoorcar, 

G B,E , B.A. 

Ahmedabad South, General Rural . . . . | Ishvarlal Kalidas Vyas, B.A. 

East Khandesh East, General Rural . . . , j R. B. Wadekar. 

Ratnagiri South, General Rural I Puishottam Vasudeo Wagh. 

Poona East, General Rural . . . . . . j Balaji Bhawansa Walvekar. 

Bombay City North and Bombay Suburban Dattatraya Nathoba Wandrekar. 

District, General Urban. 

Presidency European . . . . . . . . David Watson. 

Satara District, Muhammadan Rural . . . . Khan Bahadur Yusuf Abdulla. 
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Kolaba Katuaciri, General Rural .. 

East Khandesh cum West Khandesli, General 
Rural. 

Bombay City cnui Bombay Suburban Disrtnct 
Muhammadan Rural. 

Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban District. 
General Urban. 

Thana cum Xaaik cum Alimediiagar, General 
Rural 

Ahmedabad cum Kaira, General R ural . . 
Dharwar cum Kanara, General Rural .. 
Sholapur cum Bclgaum cum Bijapur, General 
Rural. 

Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban District, 
General Urban. 

Kominated 

Pharwar cum Kanara, General Rural .. 
Bombay Citv cum Bombay Suburban District, 
Muhammadan Rural. 

dominated 

Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban District, 
General Urban. 

Central Division, Muhammadan Rural , . 

Poona cum Satara, General Rural . . . . i 

Xorthern Division, Muhammadan Rural 
East Khandesh cum West Khandesli, General 
Rural. 

Ahmodabad cum Kaira, General Rural.. 

Bombay City cutn Bombay Suburban District 
General Rural. ' | 

Broach and Paneb Mahals cum Surat, General 
Rural. 

Nominated . . 

Sholapur cum Belgaum cum Bijapur. Gener.il 
Rural. 

Broach and Pancli Mahals cum Surat, General 
Rural. 

Nominated .. 

Poona cum Satara, General Rural 
Presidency, European 
Southern Division, Muhammadan Rural 
Kolaba cum Ratnagiri, General Plural .. 


Atniarain Maliadeo Atawaiie. 

Madhavrao Gopalrao Bhosle. 

Sir Currimbhoy Ebraliim, Bart. 

Professor Solirab R. Davar, Bar-at-Law, J.F. 
Xarayan Damodhar DeodUekar, B A , ll.b. 

Dadubh-ai Pursliotamdas Desai. 

Narsingrao SJiriniwasrao Desai. 

Sardar Rao Bahadur Chandrappa Baswantrao 
Desai. 

Ratiial Mulji Gandhi. 

Tereucc Martin Guido, Bar-at-Uaw 
Subray Ramchandra Haldipur. 

Dr. K. A. Hamied, b.sc., m.a., rh D. (Berlin), 
A.I., F.R.c S. (London). 

S. C. .loshi, M.A., LL.B. 

Behram Naorosji Karanjia 

Kh.an Saheb Abdul Kadir Abdul Aziz Khan, 
M. LL B., Advocate. 

Dr. Ganesh Sakharam Mahajani, M A., fb,D. 
Khan Saheb Mahomed Ibrahim Makan. 

Premraj Shaligram Marwadi. 

CliinuMiai LalluMiai Mehta. 

Mrs. Hansa JiYTaj Mehta. 

The Hon. Mr. Mangaldas Mancliaram Pakvasa. 

Major .Sanlar Bliimrao Nagojirao Patankar. 
Blieemji Balaji Potdar, b \ , ll B. 

Shanfilai Harjiwan Shah, E A., LL e.. 
•Solicitor. 

Dr. Purushottamrai G. Solanki, i.m. & 5.. .J.P. 
Ramchandra Ganesh Soman. 

Frederick Stones, o.B.E. 

.Mahomed Amin Wazeer Mohomad Xambe. 
jMahadeo Bajajee Virkar, E.A., LL.B. 



Si 


Sind. 


Smd is one of the two proNinecs created in; Bombay ami settle the liabilities of the parent 

1930, the other being Orissa. Unlike the ! and the infant in respect of <le\ elupmcnt leans 
latter, which has been carved out on a lingnisticj incurnnl during the joint family period, hands, 
basis from three older provinces, Sind was a forests. buildings, property, etc., will pass to the 
compact unit and was considered a province 1 provmee where they are fcituritf'd. Arrears of 

within a province even before its separatiuii. j tuxes will belong to the province where the taxed 
From the point of view’ of geograpliy, ethnology | property is situate or the taxed transaction' 


took place. Of the outstanding Bombay 
Irrigation Di’bt incurred before April 1 , 1921, 
Its. 2,74,96,35*. including Bs. 73,687 of the 
debton accountof the Lloyd Barrage and Canals 
system, will be borne by Sind, and the rest by 
Bombay. Of the debt incurred on account of 
the Llovd Barrage and Canals system, all 
except the portion relating to the Nasirabad 
section (which is chargeable iK-itbcr to Bombay 


and language, Sind has greater affinity to the 
Punjab tlian to Bombay. Nc^ crtlieVss it has 
been attached to the Bombay Presidency 
administratively ever since its conquest by 
Sir Charles Napier in 1843. 

The demand for its separation into a distinct 
political entity is of wimparatively recent 
It was only about a dozen years ago 
that Muplim leaders started the demand that - a. , ^ 

Smd, wh'^rc the Muslims are in an overwlM-lming j nor to bind) WjII be borne by J^md. ihe out- 
inaionty, should have separate afimimstratneJ^amhngLoinbaydebtnnaccoiiutof the Bombay 
machinery under the next refonned constitution, t Development bchoine will be the debt of 

so that it might ho a counterblast, to provinces Other loan ^\o^ks W’lll be cljar»eabk 

where the Hindus arc in a majority. What was 1 to the province wJicre the works arc located, 
started as a bargaining point in inter'Commimal , understood that the Central (Joveru* 

negotiations has now become an accomplished [ come to the rescue of 8md by 


providing the funds to meet the deficit in tlic 
first few years. In order to make arrangements 
for such a sab\cntion to Smd and Urissa f.nd 
for other weak provinces and gcneially to adjii.-'t 


fact. 

The Muslim delegation at the first Round 
Table (Conference piit forward the demand in 

London in the winter of 1930. The question .. 

was referred to a committee wliich accepted fmancinl rel.uions between the Quitral 
the principle of separation, suggested nn ex^itcrt ] the provinc«.*s under the provincial autonomy 
.L- ^ .... , export, 

inquiry. He 

, - - _ ...vw- , jubmitteJ Jus 

m expert inquiry was held and it | rep,^rt,^ according to which 8 inil gets a cash 
gloomy picture of the finaii' jaljj-„fjYyjj^j^j^ Qf ]q 5 laU)}-, for a i>eriod of ten 


inquiry to ascertain the fiuancial asp-'Ct of scheme, Sir Otto Niemeyor, u fina 

the separation, and threw the burden of proving askc'd to r^uidiict an 

tlie feasibility of separation on those who asked oomplvted his investigations and s 

. ^ innilirv \V£15 ViAld 'ind it’— '.il.S/V. <,...1 



for the Barrage — the problem is whcilier the If , q ^he Niemcyer recommendations, Smd will 

Barrage can stand surety for Sind.” [ * 

Demand for Separation. 

A conference of representatives of the people] 
of Smd met in 1032 to devise measures to nvef ^ 
the financial objections to the separation. Wide 
divergence of opinion prevailed at this confer- 
ence, '^whose chairman evf'ntnallv submitted a 
repok according to which the annual deficit 
of the new province for the fir.^t six years of its 
life would be Rs. 80 lakhs, the revenue from the 


getafterthe fir.stfive ye.arsof provincial autono- 
my 2 per cent, of the distributable portion of 
the income-tax revenue. 

Population. 

Sind has an area of 40,378 ‘square miles and 
a Population of 3, 837, 000. Of tlii~, tlie Hintliis 
{including scheduled castes) number 1,015,000 
and the Muslims 2»8>1,000. The rest of the 
population is made up of 1.930 Anglo-Indians, 
6.576 Europeans and 6,627 Indian Christians 


Barrage being ^aten up by interest charges j language of the province. Sindhi, though 
Roughly from 194a onwards, there would bears nianv mark's of Arabic and Persian 
be a surplus from the Barrage to help j. .written in a form of Perso- 


assuraption Arabic script, is nearer the original Sanskrit 

admmi- . pew, however, 


the 


province. Based on thi; 
authorities set about perfecting tlic 
strative machinery in preparation for 
inauguration of the new regime. 

■\Yitli the stage set for the advent of the new 
province, an Order-in-Council was issued in 
January, 1936. announcing that the new’ province 

would start on its career on April, 1. 19.36, and. __ __ . 

creating transitional machinery for the conduct j against 263 Hindu literate males per o 

of gov'ernment till provincial autonomy isj 44 3^^a|i^ls per l,nou are literate ; 51 per 1, 
Inaugurated in accordance with the provisions 
of the Government of India Act, 1935. 


0 out of every 
The average 

for males is lOG per 1,000, that for females being 
as low as 21 per 1,000. The Hindus are far moi e 
advanced than the ^Muslims .and enjoy a virtual 
mononolv of the trade of the province. As 

onlv 

per ],fiou are literate ; 5i per 1,000 
literate Hindu females compare against five 
literate Muslim females. The number of those 
literate in English are 119 per 10,000 — 186 per 


Of a permanent character are those provisions . . . . 

of the Order-in-Council which sever Sind from 10,000 males and 34 per 10,000 females. 



Out oC every l(lO«uiki rs m wnil 39 are eniuig- 
ed in aaricurtiire and animal husbandry. Xen 
per cent, are enuas^cd in manufacturing indus- 
tries, most of -which are, howt-ver, of the cottage 
type, there being very few factories in Sind. 

The cultivable area of the province is mostly 
commauded by the recently constructed Sukkur 
Barrage and Sind canals, -which, with other 
canals and the Indus river itself, bupply water 
to 7,500,000 acres. The lijirrage works have 
Cost nearly 24 crotes of rupees. The Sindhi 
agriculturist is gradually becoming alive to the 
perennial regulated supply ol irrigation and his 
outlook is becoming brighter. The rapidity 
with w'luch lands supplied by the Itarragc 
system arc being taken up augurs well for the 
success of tlie scheme and the prosperity of tlic 
province as a whole. Already there has been 
a arowth in the production of long staple cotton, 
all of wldchis easily absorbed by Indian textile 
mills. 


dvctricallv operated gates. Tlie total diseli.irgi 
I of water 'into all the can.ala is approximately 
I 45,763 ciisecs or 457.630 gallons per sceond The 
. total length of all irrigation channels including 
; old and new watercourses 13 54,300 miles, lo 
accomplish this staggering feat, excavation of 
! earthwork to the extent of 7,500,000,000 cubic 
'feet was involved, as much as would nil a dram 
14 feet wide and four feet deep, dug round the 
equator. It was estimated that the ultimate 
area of annual cultivation on tiie scheme would 
be over 5,000,000 acres and this would be under 
various crops approximately aa follow? : 

T\'heat 2.440,000 acre.s : cotton 850,000 acres . 
rice 62.5,000 acres : jit>rari, bnjri, etc., 05 j, 000 
acres ; and oilseeds 410,000 acres. 

This denoted in produce would mean the 
following approximate quantities : 

■Wheat 1,134,000 tons, cotton 54'J.OOO bales; 
rice 447,000 tons, iav'iui, biijn, etc., 271,000 

X. - 3 ^ 1 "7 friTVa 


Lloyd Barrase. 

The Barrage owes its exi>tence largely to the 
seal of Sir George (Now Lord) Lloyd, the then 
Governor of Bombay, whose naihe it bears. 
Started in July 1923, ft was completed in 
January 1932. It was the completion of the 
dream of many an engineer and an almost 
incredible boon to the cultivator, w'ho formerly 
carried on his agricultural operations in a 
haphazard manner, being unable to depend on 
the proverbial vagaries of the Indus. What it 
means to the Smdhi.tho Sindhi alone knows, 
for the Barrage has converted — or hopes to 
convert— a waterless desert into a smiling 
garden flowing witli milk and honey. 

The niagniflccnoc of the ocliievement that is 
the Lloyd Barrage can be imagined when it is 
realised that it is a huge water regulator con- 
sisting of 66 spans, each sixty feet wide, the 
openings being regulated by steel gates, each 
weighing fifty tons. The IJarrage is about a 
mile long, about five times the length of London 
Bridge. Thousands of miles of new channels 
were excavated varying in width from 346 feet 
in the case of main canals to only two or three 
feet in the case of water courses. The total 
length of Government channels which were 
excavated was over 6,000 miles, and that of 
water courses over 30,000 miles. The total 
lengths is thus some 36,000 miles, which means 
about times the circumference of the earth. 

The total quantity of earthwork involved, 
excluding that for the watercourses was 628 
cTores cubic feet of earthwork which means a 
solid column measuring 100 feet by 100 feet 
extending to a height of over 115 miles. 

The function of the Barrage is to head 
up the river at Sukkur and from that to 
distribute it all the year round according to 
requirements of cultivators. The distribution 
made through seven great canals, regulated 
through regulators on both banks of the river — 
four on the left bank, three on the right. Those 
on the left bank are E^hri, the Eastern Nara, 
the Khairpur Feeder East and the Khairpur 
Feeder 'West. Those on the right bank are the 
I7orth ‘Western Canal, the Bice Canal and the 
Dadu Canal. 

The total number of openings in all the canal 
Head Regulators is 55, each being of 25 feet span 
and each opening being equipped with three 


Inter-communal Co-operation. 

Politically, the province is back-ward. Only 
the Hiudu minority is politically minded, the 
Mudims owning allegiance to personalities TalneT 
than to principles. The Hindus are openlv 
afraid of Muslim dominance and of being ousted 
from public life. On the other hand, there la 
growing evidence of a desire on the part of the 
Muslim community to reassure the minority in 
regard to the continued enjoyment of its rights 
Leaders of both communities are working fur the 
creation of an understanding between the two 
which will bring about an area of inter-communal 
co-operation and goodwill so necessary for the 
successful working of the reformed constitution 
under unfavourable financial conditions. 

Karachi* 

Xo account of Siii'l w’,11 be compute without 
a reference to its capital Karachi. H is n 
comparatively new town, for according to known 
facts It was as recently as 172b that a few traderr 
of the neighbouring State of Kalat migrated to 
the '‘Karachi” the land of the sand-dunes 
It was Several years later that it> potentiaiitH-e 
as a harbour were realised by the British — Sir 
Charles JN'apier. the Conqueror ol Smd, is said 
to have forecast that Karachi would some day 
become the *‘ Glory of tlie East.” lU-cent 
developments in Karachi hold out fresh hopes 
of this prediction being fullilied, for with the 
growth of aviation, Karachi, -which is on the 
main line of imperial aerial communication 
between London and Australia right acru<= 
India, is bound to become a vital airport, if 
ifc IS not already one. In addition to being the 
capital of Sind, Karachi is the outlet for the 
products of the Punjab. If the Barrage becomes 
all that IS expected of it. Karachi may ha'c to 
handle in I960 nearly 1, 133,000 toas of wheat 

520.000 bales of cotton, 487,000 ton^ of rn 

283.000 tons oijoi''ari,bajri, etc., and 117,000 tons 
of oilseeds of the Barrage produce excluding the 
produce from 420,800 acres of Dubari cropped 
land. That this is not altogether Utopian is 
evident from the fuetthat within iciuryearsof 
the commencement of Barrage operations, that 
is, by the end of 1937 the following acres were 
under cultivation in the Bamne Zone : 931,000 
acres under wheat, 938,700 acres under cottou 
and 560,300 acres under rice. 
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CoTernment House. j SECRETARIAT Staff. 

Governor I. H. Taunton, l.o.s , Chief Scerelary to 

ir. E. Sir Lancelot Graliam, E.c.E.i., e.cie.!"“ Government of Sini. 

I.c.s. I G. F. S. Collins, c.i.E., 0 r.e., i.c.s., 

Secretary to U. j Secretary, Revenue 


Governor. 


riT.tnin i> \ -ir -u,. 1 ir- 7 ., c , ' A. Gordon, C.I.E., I.5.E., JP Chief Engineer 

. Hciu'ktT, ^^Jlfura Secretary \ and Secretary, Publie Works Department. 


to II. E. the Governor. 

T L. I. 

n R t)n' 


COtTNCIL OF MINISTERS. 

lion, Mil AliKliaii Mir Muliani* 

11 Kli.m Tiiliiui, Premo-f 
■Jiir* Hoti Mr. -N’lliflialdas ( hatuinal VnziranK 
. 1 / inisif /■-(H-rhit/i/e of Iho f itae /tejuirtnioif 


T1 

mad H.i 


* ' L. T. Gholap, i.C.S., J.P., Secretary, Finance 

t SvrMiin, )"] Department. 

• ,s H llaza, JCS, Deputy Secretary. 'Home 
ami Gciifral Deiiattmciii atid J‘rountial 
Adci'>er fo, Sind. 

P. K. N.iyak, I.C S., Deputy Secretary. Revenue 
Dipa/tmeni. 

M Mathiaiii. n y. . 


o B.i: . 1 < E Di pniy 


■J'hc Hon Kliaii Tlahadiir Mulianimnd AmiIi 


Secrelaty. Pohlic Work', Department. 

D. H. Biranandani, L. Ag., Revenue 
Asnistard Commissioner. 

K. S., Muhamad Daim Ali Baksh Sidik 
General AssUUini Commissioner. 

H- B. Eingorani, Deputy Secretary, Legal 


Miah Muliannii.i'l Kli.ui JClmluo. M inidei-m 
r/nirye of PnhUc ITur/. s Dt'jntrtinCHt 

TIk' Hon, Mr Alxlu! Majni IJlaiam Shaikh. 

Mtni^ti'i-iu-ehary>‘ of J'oiance. Medical and 
pahlie Health d' Rid'-e Depattim n1<\ ; 

Tlio lion Pan Saliilj Hffkalda" Mnwalda'-, i 
Mtmder-in-chnrye of Loral Sclf-Gwernmenl [Department and Rememhraneur of Legal Affair^ 
and the Ayt teallnre ami ^e^('llnaTy Depintmentb.\^ Eodrigues, M.A., Assistant Secretary 
T)ie Hnii Mr. <T}iuIani Mnrtaz.a Shall Muhaiii * ; General and Political and Miscellaneous 


liitid Miaii Saved 
Lai'onr. 1 nd'-dt 

tioiiion 


M iinder-in'< harge. Rdneation, 
Fotcd'i and Jtaral Recons- 


Departments. 

N. V. Eaghavan, b.a., ix.d., j.p., Ass' 
Utant Secretary, Finance Department. 

Sine TjEQI«iative Assembly. | E. S., J. V. Muzumdar, b.a., Assistant Secretary, 

The Hon, Sayed Mirau Muhammad Shah 

Zainuhab-din Shah, Speaker. j s. T. Advani, b,a., ll.b., Secretary, Sind 

5ris9 5. T. Sipahimalani, Deputy Speaker. ' LegisUdive Assembly. 
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Lolumal Rewachand Motwapi 
The Hon’ble Eai Saheb Gokaldas Mewaldas .. 
Dr. Hemand.as Enpehand 'Wadhwani .. 


I General Urban, Karachi City (Korthh 
I General Urban, Karachi City (Soathh 
I General Urban, Hyderabad City. 

General Eural, Karachi District. 

General Eural, Dadu District. 

[General Eural, Larkana District. 

(General Eural, Upper Sind Frontier District. 
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Doulatram Moohandas 



C. T. Valecha 



Hassaram Sunderdas Fanmani .. 



Newandram Vishindas 



Rai Bahadur Hotchand Hiranand 
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Ghanumal Tarachand. . 



Dr. Choittram P, Gidwani 



Partabrai Khaisukhdas 



Sitaldas Perumal . . 



Akhji Ratansing Sodho . . 




Khan Sahib Allah Bakhsh Klmdadud Khan 
Gabol. 

Muhaminad Hashim Fal* Muhammad 

Gazdar. 

Muhammad Usman Muhammad Khan 

Sumro. 

Muhammad Yusil Khan Bahadur Khair 
Muhammad Khan Cliandio. 

Fir Ghulaid Hyder Shah Sahibdino Shah Bubri. 

Ghulatn Muhammad Abdullah Khan Isran . . 

Fir Illahibus Kawaz Ali .. 

The Hon’blp Sayed Ghulara Murtaza Shah 
Muhammad Shah. 

The Hon’ble Abdul Majid Lilaram 


General Rural, Sukkiir (West). 

General Rural, Sukkur (Central). 

General Rural, Sukkur (East). 

Genera) Rural, Nawabshah (North). 

General Rural, Nawabshah (South). 

General Rural, Hyderabad Suburbs and Taluka . 
General Rural, Hyderabad (North). 

General Rural, Hyderabad (South). 

General Rural, Thar Farkar (West). 

General Rural, Thar Farkar (North). 
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Muliammadan Rural, Larkana (East). 


Khan Bahadur Ha Amirali Tharu Khan 
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Mohamed Amin A. Khoso 


Muhammadan Rural, Larkana (South). 

Muhammadan Rural, Larkana (West). 
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Sohrab Khan Sahibdino Khan | Muhammadan Rural, Upper Sind Frontier 
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Shamsuddin Khan Abdul Kabir Khan . . 

Abdus Satar Abdul Kahtnan 

Khan Sahib Pir Rasul Bakhsh Shah ilahbub 
Shah. 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Kaiser Khan Gbulam 
Muhammad Khan. 

Sayed Muhammad Ali Shah Allahando Sliah . . 

Sayed Nur Mahammad Shah Murad Ali 
Shall. 

Raig Rasul Bakhsh Khan Muhammad Khan 
Uner. 

S. B. Jam Jan Muhammad Khan Muhammad 
Sharif Junejo. 

Sayed Khair Shah Imam Ali Shah 

Makhdura Ghulam Haider Makhdum Zahir-ud* 
din. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Mlran Muhammad Shah Zainul- 
abdin Shah. 

Mir Ghulam Allah Khan Mir Hajl Hussain 
Bakhsh Klian Talpur. 

The Hon’ble Mir Bandehali Khan Mir Haji 
Muhammad Hussan Klian Talpur. 

Mir Gbulamali Khan Bundehali Khan Talpur , , 

Sardar Bahadur Mir Allahbad Khan Imam 
Bakhsh Khan Talpur. 

Khan Bahadiir Sayed Ghulam Nabi Shah 
Moujali Shah, M.n.K. 

Arbab Togachi Mir Muhammad . . 

Miss Jethibai Tulsidas Sipahimalani 

Mrs. Jenubai Gbulamali Allana .. 

J. Fraser 

Col. H. J. Mahon . . 


j Constituency by which elected. 

i 

I Muhammadan Rural, Sukkur (South-West). 
[Muhammadan Rural, Sukkur (South-East). 
Muhammadan Rural, Sukkur (Central.) 

Muhammadan Rural, Sukkur (North-East). 

Muhammadan Rural, Nawabshah (North). 
Muhammadan Rural, Nawabshah (North-West). 

Muhammadan Rural, Nawabshah (West), 

Muhammadan Rural, Nawabshah (South). 

Muhammadan Rural, Nawabshah (East). 
Muhammadan Rural, Hyderabad (North). 

Muhammadan Rural, Hyderabad (North-West). 

Muhammadan Rural, Hyderabad (South-West 

Muhammadan Rural, Hyderabad (East). 

Muhammadan Rural, Hyderabad (South). 
Muhammadan Rural, Thar Farkar (West). 

I Muhammadan Rural, Thar Farkar (North). 

Muhammadan Rural, Thar Farkar (South). 

Women’s General Urban, Hyderabad cum 
Karachi City. 

I Women’s Muhammadan Urban .Karachi City. 

1 European, Karachi City. 

I European, Sind. 

[Commerce and Industry, Karachi Chamber of 
1 Commerce. 


Issardas Varandmal .. .. .. .. j Commerce and Industry. Indian Commerce. 

Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullab, Kt.. k.c.s.i. , Land-holders. 

Dewan Dialmal Doulatram . . Land-holders. 

Narayandaa Anandjee Bechar Labour. 

Lt.-Col. W. B. Hossack ., .. .. .Labour. 
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The Madras Presidency occupies the whole | 
southern portion of the Pcninsul.a, and, excluu*! 
mg the Indian States, all of which have now! 
come under the direct control of the Govern - 1 
Toeut of India, has an area of 124,363 square, 
miles. It has on the cast, on the Hay of Ben - 1 
gal, a coast line of about 1,250 miles ; on the J 
South on the Arabian Sea, a coa^t line ot about, 
450 miles. In all this extent of c<ust,j 
however, there is not a single natural harbour! 
of any importance; the port*:, with the oxcop- 
tion of Madras, and perhaps of Cochin and V iza- 
gapatam are merely open roadsteads. A plateau, | 
varying in height above sea-level from about 1,000 
to about 3,000 feet and stretching northwards 
from the Nilgiri Ilills, occiiidcs the central 
area of the Presidency ; on either side are the 
Eastern and the Western Gh.itt, which meet in 
the ^^ilgiris. The height of the western luoiin- 
taiu-chain has an important effect on the rain- 
fall. Where the chain is high, the intercepted 
rain-clouds give a heavy fall, which may amount 
to 150 inche.s on the seaward side, but compara- 
tively little rain falls on the landward sidcl 
of the range. Where the chain la low, rain-! 
clouds are not checked in theit westward 
courae. In the central talde land on the ea«t 
coast the rainfall i.? small and the heat in sum- 
mer excessive. The rivers, w’hich flow from 
west to ea.«t, in their eirlior course drain rathei 
than irrigate the counfrv; but the deltas oi 
the Godavari, Kistnaanci Cau very are proluctive 
of fair crops even in time of diouuht ,and 
are the only Portions of the east coast where 
agriculture is not dependent on a raimall 
rarely exceeding 40 inches and apt to be 
untimely. 

Population. 

The population of the Presidency wa? returned 
at the census of 1931 as 47,193,602. an increase 
of 10.4 per cent, over the figure of 1921. The 
increase was not uniform. The districts w'hicb 
had suffer^ most in 1921 tended to show large 
increa.se3 in 1931 — Bellary and Agencies were 
marked illustrations. As a natural corollary 
to an increase in population the Presidency 
denaty has risen. Hindus account for S8 per 
cent, of the Madras population, Muhammadans | 
7 per cent, and Christians 3.S por cent. The 
actual number in other communities is iooonsi-; 
derable. The vast majority of the population is , 
of the Dravidian race and the principal Dra^d- 
dian languages, Tamil and Telugo are spoken 
by 19 and 18 million persons respectively. 
40 per cent, of the population talk Tamil, 3*} 
pei cent. Telugu, 7-9 per cent. Malayalaro, 
Oriya, Kanarese, Hindustani, Tnlu follow in 
that order with percentages above 1. 

Government. 

The executive authority of the Province is 
exercised on behalf of His Majesty by the 
Governor. He is aided by three Advisers. 

Agriculture and Industries. 

The principal occupation of the province is 
agriculture engaging about 68 per cent, of the 
population. The piindpal food crops are rice, 
cholam, rai;l and kambu. The Industrial crops 


are cotton, sugarcane and groundnuts. The 
.agricultural education is rapidly progTe«sIng in 
the Presidency. The activities of the Agrlcnl- 
tural Department in matters educational consist 
in the running of a college at Coimbatore 
affiliated to the University of Madras, three farm 
Labourers schools numerous demonstration 
farms. As it was found that the present course of 
middle school education does not satisfy the needs 
of the rvots, the only school maintained by the 
IdepartmVnt at Taliparamb.a was closed with 
effect from ist April 1932. Short practical 
courses in farm management and allied subjects 
h.ivc instituted :if the Agricultural College 

Wliilo paddy which is the staple food of the 
population, occupies the largest cultivable area, 
cotton and sugarcane are b>; no means 
iuconsidcr.able crops of the province and are 
receiving close attention at the hands of the 
local .agricultural authorities. The area under 
cotton irrigated and unirrigated vas 1.0-:s.7l4 
acres m and. as in the case of naddy, 

efforts are being made to produce better 
strains of cotton suited to different localities 
by means of both selection and hybridi- 
zation. Side by side with an increase in the 
area under cotton, from existing good staple 
areas, improved varieties have been systema- 
tically introduced. A special feature of 
the agricultural activities In the Presidency 
is the large ^nd^l■^try which the planting 
community have built up, contributing 
substantially to the economic development 
of the province. They have organised 
themselves as a registered body under the title 
! of '‘The United Plantcr>* Association of South 
1 India.” on which are ^ep^e^ented coffee, tea, 
rubber and a few other minor planting pro* 
(ducts. The aggregate value of seaborne trade 
1 of the Presidency which was Hs. S2‘:)S crores 
liu 1930-37 and Rs. 8S.49 croreg in 1937-38. 

1 decreased to B?. 79.04 crores in 1938-39. 
AS in other provinces, the forest resources are 
exploited by Government. There are close 
upon 13,407 square miles of reserved forests. 

Fifty -five spinning and weaving mills were 
at work on 3lst March 1939. and they employed 
68,100 operatives. The number of jute mills at 
work was one. At the close of the v. ar 1936 
the number of the other factories m the Presi- 
dency was 1,762. These consisted of oil mills, 
rope works, tie works, etc. Tanning is one of 
the principal industries of the Presidency and 
there is considerable export trade in skins and 
bides. The manufacturing activities which are 
under the direction of the Department of Indus- 
tries are mainly confined to the production of 
soap. There are a number of indigenous 
match factories nm on cottage lines. It is 
slowly becoming recognised that the Madras 
Presidency is ~one of the most suitable 
parts of India for sugarcane cultivation 
and that the several deep-rooted varieties 
of cane which have been evolved at Coim- 
batore and require very little water are 
especially smted for the conditions which obtain 
in several areas of the Presidency where they 
grow better than in the north. The depart- 
ments of Industries and Agriculture assist 
the devefopment of the sugar industry by 
demonstration of the methods of manufacture 
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of white sugar by centrifugals by getting tramed ! Of the two scats re&er%ed for labour, one is 
-ugar technologists, by the award of scholar- ' to be elected by a non-union labour electorate 
=hips and by investigating schemes for starling ! and the other by union labour electorate. 
sQ^^ar factorico. i Madras District Municipalities Act, 1920 

Education. amended by Madras A ct X of 1 930 ; and 


The Pre-'idenev’s record in the sphere of [ Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, as 

education ha> been one of co^ltinuou^ progres'-. ; amended by the Madras Act XI of 1930. 

There were at the end of the omcial year 1930 | xhe amending Acts of 1030, which came into 
about 43,300 public institutions, ranging from , f„rce on the 26th August 1930, provide, inter 
village primary schooK to arts and proiessional | aZia, for the abolition of the syf-tem of nomma- 
coUeges. their toUil strength being about j r.ions to local bodies, for the inclusion of village 
3,204.200. Special cUorW are being made to | pancha\ats within the scope of the Madras 
provide education for boys belonging to the Local Boards Act with a view to making the 
Scheduled Classes. The total expenditure village the nmt of local self-government, for 
of the province on Education is in the direct elections to district boards, for the crea- 
neighbourhood of Rs. 571 lakhs. The principal jion of a municipal and local boards service for 
educational institutions in the province | the Pi esideuev of Madras, for the removal of the 
are the Madras, Andhra and Annamalai Dni- i disqualification of women as such in respect of 
versities, the Presidency College, the Christi.an | elections to municipal councils and for the 
College, the Loyola College, the Pachaiyappa's 1 c,.asation of oihce of the President of a district 
College, the Law College, and the Queen \ board or Chairman of a Muuu ipal Council 
Mary'tj College for Women, Madras : the Si. i on a motion of non-confidence being passed 
Joseph’s College, Tiichinopoly; the American [ against him by a prescribed majority. The 
College, Madura; the Government College, I Acts have undergone subsequent amendments. 
Xumbakonam ; the Ceded Districts College, \ Taluk Boards have been abolished with effect 
Anantapur; the Government College, liajah- 1 from the 1st April] 934. 
mundry ; the Agricultural College, Coimba- 1 , 

tore; the Veterinary College, >radras ; the iledi- i In the interests of administration, commip- 
cal Colleges at Madras and Vi7.agapatain, tlie ' ''loucrs have been appointed to all the Munici- 
Engmeering College at Madras {Guio<ly), the l pahties in the iTcsidency and these have 
Xeachers’ College, iSaidapet and the Government ! replaced non-ollicnil chairmen as executive 
Training College, llajahmundry. ' authorities. 


Local Administration. 

Local bodies la the Madras Presidency arc 
administered under the following Acts : — 

The Madras City Municipal Act, 1919, wa*" 
amended by a comprehensive Amendment Act 
in 1936 and the ngiin changes effected by the 
Amending Act which was brought into forte 
on 21st April 193C. were as follows. — 

(1) the redistribution of the existing thirty 
divifcions into forty territorial ones ; 

(2) the provision for a Deputy Mayor 

(3) the provision for aldermen ; 

(4) the Increase in the maximum strength of 
the council from 50 to 6S members consisting 
of 60 elected councillors, five aldermen elected 
by the council and not more than three special 
councillors appointed by Government for special 
subjects; 

(5) the reserv'ation of three special seats for 
Adi Dra Vidas and two for Labour ; 

(6) the widening of the franchise ; 


i Under an Amending Act of 1934, the taluk 
j boards were abolished with effect from Ist April 
1934. Till^step was undertaken as these bodies 
became financially embarrassed Their functions 
liave been entrusted to district boards ; with a 
'view to avoid extreme centralisation of admi- 
I nistration of district boards, it was decided to 
• bifurcate t!K*m. Up to the end of 1935, the 
I number of district boards bifurcated was four. 
Eight district boards were bifurcated in 
! 1930. 

; But, it was actually found later on that many 
I of the bifurcated district boards "'ere financially 
' unst.\ble so much so that the Government had 
I to have recourse to a reversal of the policy 
, of bifurcation and to amalgamate all of the 
I bifurcated district boards. 

By an Act of 1935, the local boards in the 
' presidency have b' en divided into tlirec groups 
■for the purpose of elections, so that electioop 
will be held to a third of the local boards every 
' year. The object of this legislation was 
administrative convenience. 


(7) the abolition of the system of representa- 
tion of minority communities by nomination ; 

(8) the provision for better control over cheri 
and hutting grounds ; 

(9) the provision for the levy of a tax on 

advertisements ; 

flO) the fixing of the minimum and maximum 
rates of levy of the property tax at 15^ and 2o 
per cent, respectively of the annual value of 
buildings and lands, and 

(11) the constitution of a new Taxation 
Appeals Standing Committee with a Chairman 
appointed bv Government. 


By an Act of 1936 ordinary courts of law have 
been debaned from issuing injunctions restrain- 
ing proceedings which are being or about to be 
taken for the conduct of elections to local bodies 
and preparation of electoral rolls in connection 
therewith. 

By an Act of 1938 the franchise of the 
territorial constituencies of the Madras Legisla- 
tive Assembly were assimilated to that of the 
local bodies in the Province of Madras, inclusive 
of the Corporation of Madras with a view to 
' widen the franchise of local bodies and to effec 
economy m the cost of preparation of the electoral 
rolls of local bodies. 
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Ijocal bodies are now enabled . ^ 

Madras Local Authorities Entertainments lax 
Act, 1926, to levy a tax on entertainments given 
within their jurisdiction. 

During this year, the assistant engineers of the 
District Boards were constituted into a LO‘^i 
Fund Service for the Province known as the 
Madras Local Fund Assistant Engineers ScrMce. 


I mbsion to snpply to - 

hmiseat Slngara with an installed plant capacity 


This was an important step in improving the; 32.700 B.H.P. and the transformer stotion, 

status and conditions of one of the main services I principal substations at n nor 

of local board employees. ! Ijdamalpet, Sembatti, and Madura and 

oncsatOotacamiind, Coonoor, Palghat,^! 

1 and lyerpadi. ■ ' ' \ 

1,.V24 miles of . " . 

booked cost number of units 

?eVtoed during the year ondins March 1930 

waTover S4 milhoi.s Tlic rapid growth of load 
necessitated the construction ot tlie Jlukurtl 
Dam to provide additional storage of "'“tet 
Sr construction of the Dam was comp e cd 
diirinu tlio year. The rovemie realised di m 
1938-39 is about Its, ,U laklis asailist Hs. Ul -ir 
lakhs estimated at tlie time tlio scheme was 
submitted for sanction. A srlieine to 
power from the head of water “•’"le atailaWe 
by the Mettiir Dam was sanctioned m 19oa at an 
estimated cost of Ks. 1 . 82 , 00 , 000 . Ihe project 
lias been completed, and commenced reRUlar 
operation in Kovemlicr 1937. The dt‘t^'’°opoly 
Negapahim extensions which were first treated 
as part of the Pyk.ira system were transforied 
to the Mettur power system during yie year, 
The system covers the districts of balem, 
Trichinopoly, Tanjore, N. An'ot, S Arcot. 
Chittoor and Chingleput. During 1-138-3.L 
-14 million units were generated, lo serve 
the needs of the TioDCvelly, liainnad and 
Madura Districts, the Government have sanc- 
tioned in March 1938 the Papanasam Hydro 
Thermal Electric Scheme at an ultimate cost of 
ll3 25S lakhs. Construction of this scheme 
'in progress. Thermal power stations have 
also been established at Vizagapatam and 
Bezwada to serve the northern districts of the 
province. 

Co-oppratiOD. 

The improvement in the economic condi- 
tion of the people reflected in the record of 
the progress of the co-operative movement 
during 1937-38 was maintained during 1938-39. 
The loan transactions of agricultural societies 
steadily increased from the year 1934-35 and 
amounted during the year 1938-39 to 1^. 307 . 79 
lakhs. Except under arrear interest (in Central 
Banks and agricultural societies,) there was a fall 
in the percentage of overdues in all societies. 
The policy of rectification and consolidation of 
existing societies was continued. As many as 
823 societies were registered during the year as 
against 446 In the previous year, a good number 
being non-credit societies. The registration of 
207 societies was cancelled as compared with 235 
in 1937-38. Liquidation was resorted to only 
when all attempts proved futile to revive societies 
either by supersession of committees under 
section 43 of the Madras Co-operative Societies 
Act, 1932, or by application of by-law 62 and 
appointment of agents. During the year, the 
Registrar’s scheme of rectification was pursued 
by all central banksand additional securities 
were obtained or the amount collected in res- 


Irrigation. 

In March 1925, the Secretary of State sanc- 
tioned the Cauvery Reservoir Project, the esti- , 
mated cost of which amounted to aiiout £ 4i 
millions. The project has been framed with two 
main objects in view. The first is to improve , 
the existing fluctuating w’atcr supplies for the ; 
Cauvery Delta irrigation of over a million | 
acres; the second is to extend irrigation to a 
new area of 301,000 acres, which will, it is 
estimated, add 150,000 tons of rice to the food 
supply of the country. The scheme which 
was 'completed in 1934 provides for a 
large dam at Metur on the Cauvery to 
store 93,500 million cubic feet of water and 
for a canal nearly 88 miles long with a con- 
nected distributary system. Owing to the neces- 
sity for providing adequate surplus arrangements 
to dispose of floods similar to the phenomenal 
floods of 1924 and to other causes the estimate 
had to be revised and the revised estimate 
was about £5J millions. The Project was liow- 
ever completed with a saving of nearly million. 
Another important project is the Periyar project. 
Taking its rise in the Western Ghats, the river 
flows into the Arabian Sea through Travancore 
State territory. After prolonged negotiations, 
the Travancore Durbar consented to the water 
being caught and stored in the Travancore 
hills for being diverted towards the East. 
Some three thousand feet above sea-level 
a concrete and masonry dam has been 
constructed and nearly 50 feet below the crest- 
level of the dam a channel through the summit 
of the range carries the waters into the eastern 
water-shed where they are led into the river 
Vaigai. The total quantity of water impound- 
ed to crest level is 15,640 million cubic feet. By 
this work, a river ordained by Jfature to flow 
into the Arabian Sea has been led across the 
Peninsula into tlie Bay of Bengal irrigating on its 
way well over 100.000 acres of land. The 
irrigable area commanded by the Periyar system 
IS 143,000 acres, while the supply from the lake 
was sufficient only for 130,000 acres. To make 
up for this deficit, the effective capacity of the 
lake was increased in 1933 by lowering the 
water-shed cutting. The area under Govern- 
ment irrigation works in the Madras Presidency 
durinc 1937-38 was about 7*5 million acres 
Of this over 3 million acres are served by petty 
irrigation works numbering about 34,000. 

Electric Schemes- 

The first stage of the Pykara Hj'dro Electric 
project which was under construction by the 
Government of Madras has been completed and 
is in operation from Ist April 1933. It consists 
in utilising a fall of over 3,000 feet in the Pykara 
river as it descends the Nllgiris Plateau for the 
generation of electrical energy and its trans- 
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pectof loans amounting to Rs. 22 . 72 lakhs which 

were Ill-secured. The adequacy of the security 
lorJoansagg — 2'^r. i'*’-.’.' • '■ •,» . 
manyasG,u?' ; .■ .,'i ; . ' y ’.'"I 
The strong ■ ■ ’• i 

will enable „ . .. 

financial stability to write off ultimately some bad 
and irrecoverable debts which have been brought 
to notice. The Central Land Mortgage Bank 
recorded another year of steady and sustained 
progress. Thanks to cheap money, the Bank was 
able to float debentures at low rates of interest 
and no debentures carry interest exceeding 4 per 
cent. As in the past years, the benefit of low 
interest was passed on to ultimate borrowers and 
no loan bears more than six per cent. Deben- 
tures of the value of Es. 39.57,200 were issued 
as against Bs. 25,87.100 in the previous year. 
Primary land mortgage banks which num- 
bered 112 advanced loans to the extent of 
Its. 01.44 lakhs during the year as against 
Ra. 34.59 lakhs in the previous year. Land 
Mortgage Banks have up to 30th June 1939 
contributed a sum of Us. 237.27 lakhs towards 
the redemption of debts by the ryots. There 
were 134 loan and sale societies at the end of 
the year. These advanced loans to members 
to the extent of Rs. 95.80 lakhs against 
Bs. fl-.12 lakhs in the previous year. The 
Provincial Marketing Society and the Provincial 
Handloom Weavers’ Society made a .steady 
progress during the year. 


Law and Order. 

The Superior Court for Civil and Criminal 
Judicial work in the Presidency is theHIgh Court 
at Madras, which con-ii'ts of a Chief Jui-ticeand 
thirteen puisne judees. The existing order pro- 
videsfora maximum of 15 puisne Jndges. For 
the administration of criminal justice there are 
28 Sessions Judges in the Mufassal, (including 
two for agency tracts) Additional and 
Assi'Ktant Sevsjons Judges being provided to 
a<3Sist (’curt's in which the work is heavy. Then 
there are the District ilagistrates, the Subordi- 
nate Magistrates and Honorary Magistrates, 
The administration of civil Justice is carried on 
by 26 District Judges, and 34 Subordinate 
Judges and 140 District Munsiffs. In The 
Presidency Town there are a City Civil, Court 
consivting of two Judges and Sm.ill Cause 
Court consisting of a Chief Judge and two 
other Judges. Madras is a litigious province 
and the records show’ one suit for every 109 
persons. The Police department is under an 
Inspector-General who has six deputies, four in 
charge of ranges of the Presidency, one in charge 
of the Railway Pol' * ' • *7 *•; 

tion Department a 
City Police as • 

Superintendent is stationed at each district. 
The sanctioned strength of the Permanent 
Police Force Is 27,783 including the Malabar 
Special Police, 


MADRAS BUDGET 


Heads op Aooocntb. ! 

Budget 

Estimates 


1940-41. 

Revenue. 

Ra. 

IV. — Taxes on Income other 
than Corporation 

Tax 

40,00,000 

VII. — Land Revenue . . 

4,98,82,500 

VIII. — Provincial Excise 

3,21,45,900 

IX. — Stamps . . 

1,73,07,600 

X. — Forest . . 

45,08.100 

XI. — Registration 

33,13,800 

XII. — Receipts under Motor 

Vehicles Acts 

82,64,900 

Xm. — Other Taxes and Duties. 87,46,fXM) 

Total— A . 

. 12,81,68,800 


Heads op Accounts. 

Budget 

EvStimates, 

1940-41. 

DEJfANDB ON THE REVENUE, 

R3. 

7. — Land Revenue 

23,99,300 

8 . — Provincial Excise 

29,59,200 

9. — Stamps . . 

4,75,600 

10. — Forest . . 

37,28,300 

11. — Registration . . 

29,19,600 

12 . — enlarges on account of 
Motor Vehicles Acts. 

74,46.100 

13. — Other Taxes and Duties 

15,78,700 

Total — A . . 

2,15,06,800 

C.— Revenue Account of Irri- 
gation, Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage Works- 

17. — Irrigation — Interest on 
works for which 
Capital Accounts are 

88,15,000 

kept . . 

18. — Irrigation — 0 t h e r 
Revenue Expendi 
ture financed from 
Ordinary Revenues. 

37,99,300 
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Heap of Accounts. 


Revenue — conld. 


Pudpet 
E'^timatrs 
1040- 41. 


He\d of Accounts. 


DFM.VNII OF THE REVENUE 


C. Nf|v 




Embankment ancJ 
Drainage 'vVorks for 
\vliich Capital, 
Accounts are kept — 
(Iro^s Receipts . \ 


Dfdud — TV o r k i n <: 
Expenses 


Xet Receipts 

XVITT. — Irriimtion. Xavisration.. 

lAnhankment and 
Drainarre Works for 
wliicli no Capital 
Accounts are kept , . 

Total— C. . 

D. Debt Services. 

XX — Interest 

Total— D . 


1/.2, 1.1,000 

— 41 .."*0.000 

1,10.0:1.000 


S3,1S,400 

l,0:ksl.l00 


F. Civil Administration. 


XXI.—. 

XXII.- 

XXTII.- 

XXIV.- 

xx^^.- 

XXVII.- 

XXVIII.- 

XXIX.- 

XXX- 

XXXI.- 

XXXII.- 

XXXVI- 


of 


Administration 
Justiee 

-Jails and Convut 
Settlements . . 

•Police . . 

Ports and Pilotaiie 
•Eduo.it, ion 
■Medical 

-Public Health . . 
-.Tcriculture 
•Veterinary 
•Co-opi-ration 
•Industries 
-Misccll.aneons Drpait- 
lueiits 

Total— F . 


22. r .0.*200 

22.00.200 


16..«4.SOO ^ 

.^.75,100 , 
0,1 X. 400 

T.Vl'.SOO 

IO.H’,,100 

ll.lC.OOn 
1.10 SUO 
4,o3.:lu0 
lo,:)0,7uo 

7,77,200 


COJ^td. 

— Construction of Irrica-; 
tion, Kavication, 
j-hnbnnkment and 
l)rainage Works 


Rudget 

Estimates, 

1940*41. 


R3. 


r.2,000 


Tot:ll— C.J l,2('.,(i7,200 


I 


E. Debt Services. 

0.1 — iiitfrc.t on Debt and 
other Ohlisrations . . 

•■>3 — \j>propriation for Re- 
duction or Avoid-j 
aiice of Debt 

Total— E . - ’ 

F. Civil Administration. 


-General Admini'^tration ^ 
•Adraitustnitiou of 
Justice .. 

—.Tails and Convict Settle- 
inciits 

.--Police .. 

Scientific Department'' 


20 . 

30. 

3 

3S 
•iO 

40 

41 

42 
4:i 

47. — Miicell.incous 
nients 


. — Education 
— Medical 
, — Public Health 
— Agriculture 
— Vclennary 
Co-operation 
Industries 


Depart- 


— 43,94,400 

8.71.500 
—:5:>, 22.900 

2,79.40 200 

9].S2,500 

23.80.POO 

1,C2,S(.800 

'.15.700 

2.73.10.100 
1 ,(l:l,^7.50O 
2''.o9,lo0 
20.7'KSOO 
n.t*''.oon 
14.^'^:)00 
2t’.Mb9O0 

22.74.500 


Total— F . 10.61.2'^. 400 


85,04.400 


H. Civil Works and Miscellaneous 
Public Improvements. 

5(J. — t ivii \V orks 

Tutal— H . 

I. Electricity Schemes. 


1,25,49.400 
1 2'^. 40, 400 


H. Civil Works and Miscellaneous 
Public Improvements. 

XXXIX —Civil Works .. .. 34,50. ',00 


Tot,al— H. .. 34 50 500 


I. Electricity Schemes. 

XLT. — Receipts from Electri- 
city Schemes — 

Gross Receipts . 57. *>7.000 

Dedve-t — Working Ex- 
penses .. .. — 22 10, .100 


;5.^^1.3O0 


52 — Interest on Capital 
Outlay on Electricity 
Schemes . . . . 20,00,900 

52A — Other Revenue Expen- 
diture connected r\ith 
Electricity Schemes - 32.300 


Total— I . . 26,3u,200 


J. Miscellanecus. 

54 — Famine .. .. 0Oit,ni)<) 

55. — Superannuation Allow- 

ances and Pensions . . 1,17,4 5. (>00 

56. — Stationery and Print- 

ing . . . . 23,9 ■ . '' >o 

57 — Mi«cel!aneons .. .. 5,22,300 


Total — I (Xet Receipts ). . 
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HeAI'S of ACCOUNIS. 


J. Miscellaneous. 

XLIV. — Receipts in aid ol 
Supeiaiinuation 

XLV, — Stationery and Priutinj:. 
XLVI. — Mis-cellaueous . . 

'lotal — J , . 

L. Contributions and Miscellaneous 
Adjustments between the Central 
and Provincial Governments. 

L— 'dlaneoii' Adjn-tiiu nt^ 

1m t w i'(ii t 1 h' C''iiti .il ai^i 

I'roviii' lal (ju\ eii!iin*nt% 
'Julal -L 

Total — Revenue . 

Excess of Expenditure over 
Revenue or Deficit 

Grand Total . 

Receipts. 

Excess of Revenue over lAprnJi- 
ture Ilium stiitciiiiail B.) 

X ruMic Dtbt Incurred — 
i. — Permanent liclit 

II — Floatimi l»el<t — 
Treasuiy Bilia . 

Other Floating En,m>. 

III. — Loans from the CLiitral 
Go^ enimeut 


P.udg.'t 
E^-timate^, 1 
lOhi-41. 1 

IlEA.l'S OF ACCOUKIP. 

1_ 

lU. 

1 


M. Extraordinary Items. 

2.<.4. ’,00 

G2. — Extraordinary Charges 

4,24, noo 

lotal— J . . 

15, i2,')(;u 

Total — Expenditure on Revenue 
Account 

22.2U. ;u(| 

Excess of Revenue over 

Expenditure or Surplus . . 


Grand Total 


Disbuksemexis. 

i 

2l) (Kill 

Excess of Expenditure over Ptcvcnue. 
(iiom Matcinfiit A.) 


BiKiget 

Estimates, 

1040 - 41 . 


1. '.2,04,000 

16,75,29,700 

82,200 

16,76,11,900 


0 Vnfunded Debt — 

State Piovideiit Fund^. 

Total . . 

P, Deposits and advances — 

I. — Deposits Bearing Inter- 
est^— 

Deposit^ of deprecia- 
tion restive of Gov- 
ernment Comineicial 
concerns 


(.iipital Accounts mit^ide the 

1tc\cnue ^(comii — 

16,76,11,900 OS. Construction of Irrigation, 

Navigation, Embankment 
and Drainage Works 

• • • • 72. Capital Outlay on Industrial 

Development 

16,76,11,900 M. Capital Aceounl ol Ci\il 

\V<'iks outride the 

une .\<coiiii1, 

olA. C tpita! Outlay on Electricity 
S< hemes 

>*2,200 SO. Payments of Commuted 

value of Pensions 

1 ,"", 00.000 


<‘.,00 00,000 

X. Public Debt DUtharged — 

I — Permanent Debt 

II. — Floating Debt — 

Tiea'?urv Bills 

1 2, ny, 00,000 Other Floating Loans 

HI. — Loans from the Central 

Go\ernmeut 


12,0.7,200 

.‘'.7,07,t.00 

—10,1^,200 

- 100 


Tiea'?urv Bills . . . . <>,00,00,000 

'»0, 00,000 Other Floating Loans . . 5 00,00,000 

HI. — Loans from the Central 

Go\ernmeut .. .. 6,12,000 

73.03.000 Total .. 11,06,13,000 

0. Unfunded Debt — 

73.03.000 fctate Provident Funds .. 57,10,000 

Total .. 57,10.000 

P. Deposits and Advances — 

I. — Deposits Bearing Interest — 

Deposits of Depreciation 
1?,700 Reserve of Government 

Commercial concerns . . 2,000 


Carried over . . 


lb,70U 


Carried over . . 
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1 

Heads of Accocsis. 

Budget 1 
Estimates, j 
1940-41. 1 

Heads of Aooodsis. | 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1940-41. 

Brought forward . . 

Rs. 

18,700 

i 

Brought forward . . 

j Rs. 

’ 3,000 

Receipts — conid. 


DISBCRSEMESTS — conid. 



P. Deposits aad Advances — contd. 


V. Deposits and Advances— conid. 


II 


Deposits not bearing, 
interest — contd. 
Appropriation for Re- ' 
duction or Avoidance 
of Debt . . . . i 

Famine Relief Fund . . ' 
Depreciation Reserve 
Fund — Electricity ..I 
Special Reserve Fund — 
Electricity . . . . ; 

Fiinti for the develop- 
ment of Rural Water- 
supplj' .. 

Depreciation Reserve 
Fund — Govemm e n t, 
Presses . . . J 

General Police Fund . . I 
Deposits of Local Fundsl 
—District Funds , . i 
Municipal and Other 
Funds . . . . I 

Departmental and Judi-j 
cial Deposits— Civil; 
Deposits . . . . ' 

Other Accounts — f 

Subventions from! 

Central Road Fund . . i 
Deposit Account o f| 
grants for Economic 
Development and Im-| 
provement of Rural! 
Areas . . . .j 

Deposit Account of the’ 
crants made by the^ 
Indian Central Cotton 
Committee . , . . ! 

Deposit Account of the; 
grant by the Irapcrialj 
Council of Agricul- 
tural Research ..1 
Deposit Account of con-| 
tributions for Cattle 
Improvement , . > 
Deposit Account of. 
grants from the Central; 
Government for the’ 
I)evelopment of Seri-| 
cultural Industry . . j 
Deposit Account of, 
grants from the Central 
Government for the 
Development o i 
Handloom Industry, j 
Deposit Account of, 
grants from the Sugar! 
Excise Duty 


' IT. — Deposits not bearing 
interest — 

Appropriation for Reduction 
or Avoidance of Debt 
8 71 500 (Sinking Funds) . . 

7’32'400 ' Famine Relief Fund . . ^ 

8 36 700 I Depreciation Reserve Fund — , 

I Electricity. . • • ■ 

3,34,700 ' Special Reserve Fund — 

Electricity . . 

Fund for the Development 
100 of Rural Water-supply . - 


Depreciation Reserve Fund — 
1,42,000 I Government Presses 

.... General Police Fund 

Deposits of Local Funds — 
5,85,04,000' District Funds 


2.87.80.000 

5.09.82.000 
IS.92.000 


6,17,000 


21,300 


Municipal and Other Funds. 

Departmental and Judicial 
]')eposits — I 

Civil Deposits . . . . [ 

Other Accounts— I 

Subventions from Central 
Road Fund 

Deposit Account of grants 
for Economic Develop- 
ment and Improvement 
of Rural Areas . . 
Deposit Account of the 
grants made by the 
Indian Central Cotton 
Committee 


' Deposit Account of the 

, grant by the Imperial 

97,400 : Council of Agricultural 

Research 

Deposit Account of con- 
2,(XX) tributions for Cattle 

Improvement 
Deposit Account of grant 
from the Central Govern- 
ment for the development 
22,700 ■ of Sericultural Industry. 


I Deposit Account of grants 

! from the Central Govern- 

i' ment for the develop-: 

68,800 I ment of Handloom 

I Industry 

‘ Deposit Account of grants 

27,400 from the Sugar Excise 

•' Duty 


6,9^.000 

0 , 00,000 

7,70,000 

3,09,700 

5,00,000 

50,000 

5.90.04.000 

2.93.80.000 

5.72.07.000 

24,80,000 


6,45,700 


21,300 


97,400 

2,000 


27,700 


98,900 

25,200 


Carried over . ,j 14,99,50,r(>o’ 


Carried over ..J 15,23,16,800 
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Heads of Accounts. 


Brought forward 
Eeceipts — cantd. 

P. Deposits and Advances— 

III. — Advances not bearing! 

Interubt — 

Advances Repayable . . 

Permanent Advances . . 
Accounts with thci 

(i o V e r n m cn t of 
Burma 
Accounts with the 

Reserve Bank 

IV. ' — Suspense — 

f'a<;h fhilance In'cst 
ment Account 
Other Suspense Ai 

<(mnts .. 

Chcfiues and Bills 
DepartinenUl and Simi- 
lar Accounts. , 

V. — Miscellaneous — 

Miscellaneous — Govern- 
ment Account , . ■ 


Budget 

Estimates, 

1940-41. 


Us. 

: 14, 99, 51), 700 


35,32,000 

25,000 

2,85,000 

65,00,000 

9.34/100 

3,03,25,000 

57,500 


i Head of Accounts. 

1 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1940 - 41 . 


Its. 

Brought forward . . 

15,23,16,800 



I*. Deposits and Advances — conid. 


Ill- — Advances not bearing 


Interest— 


Advances Repayable 

34,06,000 

1 Permanent Advances 

15,000 

Accounts with the Govern 


ment of Burma 


Accounts with the Reserve 

Bank 

2,90,000 

. IV. — Suspense — 


Cai-h Balance Investment 

Account 

50.oo.onn 

< )ther Su''pcn>e Accounts . 

9,39,000 

* Cheques and Ihlh 

1 3,03,25,000 

Departmental and Similar 

Accounts . . 

62.500 

V. — Miscellaneous — 


Miscellaneous — G o v e r n 


ment Account . . 


Total . 

' 19,24,44,300 


Total . 19,16,09,200 


R, Loans and Advances by the 

Provincial Govcmiiient — i 

Loans to Municipalities.! 

Port Funds, Culllva- 

tors, etc 82,83,700 

Loans to Government 
Servants . . . . 04,000 

Tot'll . . 83,47,700 

S. Remiltinces — - i 

(.'<ibli Remittances , 23,02.70 000 

Remittances by Bills . . 73,00,000 

Adjustiiiu Aocuiiiit 
between Central and 
Provincial Govern- 
nioni.s . . . . .... 

Inter- Provincial Su-'- 

peiise Account 

Total . . 24,65,70.000 

Total— Receipts . . 57,39,12,100 

V. — Opening Cash Balance . • 69,58,099 

Grand Total . . . . 58,08,70,199 


11. Loans and Advances by the. 
' Provincial Government — I 

Loans to Municipabtlce, Port! 

Funds. Cultivators, etc. . . * 
Loans to Government 
Servants 


Total 


Remittances — 

Cash Remittances 
Rpinittanccs by Bills 
Adju.'-tinu Account between 
Central and Provincial 
Goverinnent.s 
Iuter-Pro\ lucial Suapense 
Account 


Total 

Total — Disbursements 
— Closing Cash Balance 
Grand Total 


99,54,600 

57,000 


1,OU,11,60U 


23,02,70,000 

73,00,000 


24,65,70,000 


57.46,91,100 

61,79,099 

58,08,70,199 


Administration- 


Governor. 

His ExccUency the Hon’Mo Sir Arthur Hoi*e, 

G.C.I.E., M.c. 

Sccreinrvil 

Private Secretary, W. T. Bryant, l.C.S. 


Personal Staff. 

Mtht ary Secretary, Major (Local Lt -Col ) T.F.H. 
Kelly, o.D.E. 

Mdes-de-Cnwp, F. D Patter^on-lTorgan, j.p., 
Capt. y W. Brett; M.ijor G. H. Cole, 
Lieut. G. T. A. Douglas. 
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Indian A\de-dc-L'amp, KisuKlar IJijay Singli 

Commandant H. E. the GoieTtiofi Body Guard 
Major A. CJ. X. Curtis. 

Co^nicil uf Ad' {'<■/.' 

T. V ] 1 , r r 

H. M. Hord, (’.pi, c i k . i c.s. 

r. G. Itutficrioni. f'.s’ r , <* r k., i.r s. 

Secretaries to Government. 

Chief Secretary, D. X. Straihie, o.l E., I.c s 

Secretary, Finance Department, ^V . Scott- lirovcn, 
C.I.E., I c.s. 

Secretary, Local Administration Department, 
L. J. Maclver, I. c.s. 

Secretary, [Joine Department, A. R. MacEwen. 
C.IE., M.C., I.C.S 

Secretary, Public TToris Department, K. 
Bamunni Menon, i.e.s. 

Secretary, Development Department, Ilao 
Bahadur C. P. Karunakara Mcnon. 

Secretary, Revenue Department, B. G. Holdswortb, 
I.C.S. 

Secretary, Education and Public Health Depart- 
ment, G, H. Cooke, M.c., i.c.s. 

Secretary, Legal Department and Remembrancer 
of Legal Adairs, Rao Sahib P. Appu Xair. 


IxeguitTar of ('o-operative Socitiiet>, S. A. \enkata- 
raiuaii. l c.s. 

(’onimi^sioncr of Labour, ^ . Ramakii'-bna. l.r s. 

Director, Cinchona Dept., H tCbeatley. 

Chief Engineer iGeneral, Buildings d- Roads), 
1£. I< Duara, R. Sc. 

Chitf Engineer for Irrigaiion, F. M. Dowley. 
MA.C.E. 

Chief Engineer for Electricity, Lt -tol, G 
rlatts. c I.E. M.c. 

Part-tilth' Cofif-ullim; Engineer to C'Ut. f<>i 
ElcLtricity — Sir ileiuej' Howard, C.I.E. 

Presidency Port Ojjiccr, tC. F- IxUlfk'. 

Inspector of Municipal Councils and Local 
Boards, S. KaTi^'aii.iliian, O.B.E., i.c.s. 

Principal, Indian Medical School, Vaidyaratna 
G. Srinivasaiiinrtbi. b.a,. P.l,, m.b.c.m. 

Presirienis and Governors of Fort 
St. George in Madras. 

William Gyfiord •• 

Fllhu Yale 

Xatbamel lltgginson .. •• •• 

Thomas Pitt , . . . • » • • 

Gulstoi) AddisoD *• 

Died at .Madras. IV Oct., 1709. 


Miscellaneocs APPOr>Ti£ENrS. 

Members of the Board of Revenues. 

(1) C. A. Henderson, C.s.l., v n . i.c.s. 

(2) T. Austin, I.c.s. 

(3) S. V. Ramamurthy, i.c.s. 

(4) G. W. Prie-tley, i.e.i. 

Director of Public Instruction, R. M. Statham. 
C.I.E. 

Inspector-General of Police, F. Sayers, c.i.E. 
Surgeon-General, Major General X. M. Wilson, ' 

O.B.E., K.H.S., I.M.S. 

Director of Public Health, Lieut.-Col. C. M. 

Ganapathy, si.c., i.m.s. 

Accountant-General, V. S. Sundaran. 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Lieiit.-Col. S. C. 
Contractor, m.b., i.ii.s. 

I 

Postmaster-General, G. B. Power, c.i.E. 

Collector of Customs, C. R. Watkins, c.i.E, i 

Commissioner of Excise, T. Austin. I.c.s. 
Inspector-General of Registration, Hiwan Bahadur 
B. V. Sri Hari Rao Xayudu. 

Directors, Eodaikanal and Madras Observatories 
T. Royds, D.Sc. ; A. L. X'arayan, M.A., D Sc. 
Supdt., Govt. Central Museum and Ai-'oriotc 
Librarian, Connemara PuWic Library, Dr. F. 
H. Gravely. 

Director of Agriculture, P. H. Rama Reddy. 
Director of Industries, L. B. Green. 

Director of Fisheries, Dr, B, Sundara Raj. 

Chief Conservator of Forests, C. C. Wilson. 
Director of Veterinary Services, L. J. Hurley. 

M.R.C.V.S., H.V.S.M., I.V.S. , 


Edmund Montague 
W'llham Fraser (.trim?) .. 

Edward Harrison 

Joseph CrdJet .. •. 

Francis H astmes ( 4 ctm ?) 

Xatiianiel Elwick .. >• 

James Macrae .. •• 

George .Mortou Pitt .. 

Richard Benyon 
I Nichole? Morse 
John Hinde 
Charles Floyer 
Thomas Saunders . . 

George Pigoi .. .. .. 

HoboJt Palk 

Charles Bournhier . , . • 

Josias DuPre 

Alexander Wynch .. .. .. 

Lord Pigot (Suspended) 

George Stratton . . . . 

John Whilehill (Jetin?) .. 

Sir Thomas Rumbord, Bart. . , 

i John Whitehill {Acting i .. 
i Charles Smith (Acting) .. ■ 

Loid Macartney, K B. .. 

Governors of Madras. 

Lord Macartney, K.B 

I Alexander Davidson (AcT.nr?) 

I Major-General SirArcliibald Campbell, K.v 
I John HoUond {Acting) 

\ Edward J, Hollond {Acting) 


1709 

ITUU 

1711 

171(i 

1720 

1721 
1723 
I73U 
1735 
1744 

1747 

1750 

1755 

1703 

1707 

1770 

1773 

1775 

1776 

1777 

1778 
17S0 
17^0 
1781 


1785 

1785 

1786 

1789 

1790 
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Major-GeneraJ William Medows .* .. 1790 1 

Sir Charles Oakeley Bart. . . . . 1792 } 

Lord Hobart 179-}' 

Major-General George Harris (J-ctinp),, 1798 | 

Lord Clive . . 1799 i 

Lord William Cavendish Bentinck . . 1803 j 

William Petrie (deling) 1807 

Sir George Hilaro Barlow, Bart. K.B. .. 1807 1 

Ltent.-General the Hod. John Aber- 1813 ! 
cromby. 

The iljght Hon. Hugh Elliot .. .. 1814 

Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., 1820 
K.c.B. Hied 6 July. 1827. 

Stephen RumboJd Lushington .. .. 1822 

Henry Sullivan Grceme (Actinj?) ., 1827 

Lieut. -General Sir Frederick Adam. K.C.B. 1832 
George Edward Rus.«i(-ll {Acting) , . .. 1837 

Lord Elphinstone, G.r.H., p.c 1837 

Lieut.-General the Marquess of Tweed* 1842 
dale, Kt., c.B. 

Henry Hickinson (deling) .. 1848 

Major-General the Right IIou. Sir 1848 
Henry Poltinger, Bart., G.c.n, 

Daniel Eliott (.Ictinj) .. .. 1854 

Lord Hroris 1854 

Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan. K.c.B. . . 1859 

William Ambro'se Morehead (Aclinj) .. i860 
Sir Henry George Ward. o.G.jr.Q. .. i860 

Died at Madras, 2 August, 1860. 

William Ambrose Morehead {Acting) i860 
Sir William Thomas Denison, K.c.B. .. 1861 

(Acting Viceroy and Governor-General 
1863 to 1864.) 


William Hadleeton, o.s.l. (Acting) -- 
The Right Hon. M. E. Grant Duff, G.c.s.l., 188X 

C.I.E. 

The Right Hon. Robert Bourke, P.C. . . 1S86 

Lord Connemara, 12 May, 1887 (by 
creation.) 

John Henry Garstln, c.S.i. {Acting) .. 1890 

Baron Wenlocfc, G.c.s.i., G.c.r.E., e.c.b... 2891 

Sir Arthur Eubank Havelock, G.C.M.o. .. 1896 

Baron Ampthill, G.c.s.i., G C.i.E., K.c.B... 1900 

{.4etiDg Viceroy and Governor-General, 
ldC4>. 

SirJames Thomson, K.C. 8 . 1 . (Acting) ,. 1904 

Sir Gabriel Stoke?, K.c.S.I. (Acting) . . 1900 

Hon. Sir Arthur Lawley, G.c.s.i., g.c.i.e,, 1906 
K.C.M.O. 

Sir Thomas David Gibson-Carmichael, 1911 
Bart., G.C.S.I., G.c.r.K., k.c.m.g. (b). 

Became Governor of Bengal, 1 April. 1912 
Sir Murray Hammick, K.C.s.I., C.I.E. 1912 
(Acting). 

PJght Hon. Baron Pentland, P.C., G.c.s.i., 1912 
G.C.r.E. 

Baron Wiilingdon, G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., 1918 
G.C.I.E., Q.B.E. (C). 

Sir Alexander Cardew, K.C.s.I. (Acting). . 1919 
Sir CharlesTodhunter, K.c.S.I. (Arting) .. 1924 

Lord Ooschen, r.c., g.c.s.i., o.c.i.e., r.B.i:. 1924 
(Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 

1929). 

Sir Norman Marjoiibanks, K.C.S.I., E.C.l.E. 

(Aciin^) .. .. .. -• 1929 

Lieut -Col. the Riglit Hon’ble Sir George 1929 
Frederick Stanlej*, p.c., q.c.i.e., o.m g. 

(Arting Viceroy and Governor-General, 


Edward Maltby (Aciinj?) .. 

Lord Xapier of Merchistoun Kt. (a) 
(Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 
1872). 

Alexander John Arbuthnot, K.c.s.i.,c.i.e. 

(Acting). 

Lord Hobart 

Died at Madras, 27 April, 1875. 

Sir William Rose Robinson, K.c.s.i. 
(cfcfing). 

The Duke of Buckingham and Cbandos, 

G.C.S.I., C.I.E. 

The Right Hon. W. P. Adam, P.C., c.i.E.. 
Died at Ootacamund, 24 May 1881, 


1863 

1866 


1934). 

, Sir Muhammad TJ'^man, K.C.T.B., (Acting) 


1984 


1872 

1S72 

1875 

1875 

1880 


1934 


1936 

1940 


Lieut-Col. the Right Hon'ble Sir George 
Frederick Stanley. P.c., G.o. i.e.,c.m.g. 

Lord Erskine, Q 

Rai Bahadur Sir Kurma Venkata Reddi 

Xayudu, Kt.. (Acfirjff) 

Lord Erskine, G.C.I.E. 

The Hon’ble Sir Arthur Hope, G.C.I.E., M.c. 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier 
of Ettrick, 

(h) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Carmi- 
chael of Skirling. 

I (c) Afterwards Earl oi WilVmgdon. 
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MADRAS LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, 

i=;prAKFu. 

The Tlonhle Sri r>. Sambanuirti. 

DEpriY SpEAKrU. 

Srimnthl A. Rnkiuini Lak<]imipa^hi. 

Elected Members. 


Constitnency. 


.Afadras Citv. Alnhainniadaiu Urban 
(diiiakk.il. ^ruhaminad'in. iiiiral 
Kurnoul. ]\Iuhammadaii. Rural . . 

Rellary. ^Inhainniadan, Rural 
Madras City North General, T'rban 
Ranipet, (^eneral, Rural (.Sohedulvd Ca-t*-) 
Tanjore. Muhammadan. Rural . . 

North Arcot. Muhammadan, Rural 
Kllore Town. 'Wumon, Giuieral. Urban . . 
llospet. General. Rural 
Cuddaluro. Women, General. Rural 
Xinivannam.ilai General. Rmal . 

Madras cum Chintileput. Imliau Chri'ti.in 
The Niluiri^!, General. Rural 
Sivacanua. General Rural 
Calicut. !Muhanimadan. Rural 
Talui. General. Rural (Sihedul«‘<l u.ivtr') 

Ellore, General. Rural 

Chiiicleput cum South Arcot. Muhammadan 
Rural 

Tiruvallur, (ioneral. Rural 

Ranipet. (Tcner.il. Rur.il . . . . 

Chingleput, General. Rural 
Palakonda. General Rural 

Tanjore cum Kuinbakonaiu Towns. Gener.il 
Urban 

Anulo-Indian 
Ongole. General, Rural 
Calicut, General. Rural 
Tenali. General, Rural 

Textile Workers Trade Union (Madra-l. Labour 

Tiruvallur. General. Rural (Scheduled Caste-> 

Villupuram. General. Rur.al 

Koilpatti, General. Rural (Scheduled f a^tes) . 

Tinnevelly. General, Rural 

Kottayam. General. Rural 

Anclo-Indian 

Tiruttani. General Rural (Sehediil^'d ra..tes» 
Tuticonn (ierural Rural 


Names, 

\bdul lf:iniee<l Khaii. 

Ahdur Rahman AH Rajah. Arak.il Sultan 
Abdiir R.iliiman Khan. K. 

Abdul Rawoof, I>. 

Adikesa'alu Naicker. R M. 

Adimooluin .bnnedar. 

Ahnud Th.iinhi Afuhammad Arohidecn Alaracair 
Ahmed Ba»l'ha Sahib Ai. 

\mm.uHia Raja. Sriin.ilhi (5 
Ananta»har. B 

Anjal.u Animal. Sriuiatlu. 

Annaiualai RdUi. "X. 

Appotlurai Rillai lh\sau Bahadur X. 

All (boxdei If JC 

Arnnachalain (Iheftiar. Muthu, Kr. Ar Kr. 
Attakoya Thauiial. Khan Bahadur V. M. 
B.ilakrMuuu. S (’. 

Ba]tineedu. M. 

Basheer Ahnvd Sayeed. 

Bhakt.uatsil.uii. Al. 

Bhakthav.atlH.alu Navndu B 
Bhashvam Ayyancar. K. 

Bha''kara Rao ALiluHayo. Snman V V. A 

Bhuvarahan V. 

Bower, L K. Al.. I ^ o. 

Buchappa Nayudu. R. 

Chandoo Aranuil. 

Chandramouli. K. 

ChelvapatUi ChcUi. G. 
fheneam Rillai (U 
Chidambara Ayyar, S, 

Chinnaniuthu. R. 

Chockalinvam Rillai. T 
Damodaraiu. M. R. 

; D'Mello. E Al. 

I Poraikannu. M 

I Iioraiswanii Nadar A R A s. 
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Cuddapah, Muhammadan, Rural | Ghouse Mohidecn, S. 

Bobbin, General, Rural . . . . . . . . ■ Giri, V. V. 

Kavali, General, Rural | Gopala Reddi, B. 

Bellary, General, Rural (Scheduled Castes) . . i Govinda Doss, D. 

Kurunibranad, General, Rural ! Govindan Xayar, C. K. 

European . . . . . . . . . . Grant, William. 

Vizagapatam, General, Rural .. .. .. Gupta, V. J. 

Chicacole, General, Rural (Scheduled Castes) . . Guruvulu, Saketi. 

Trichinopoly, General, Rural . . . . . . Halasyam Ayyar, X. 

European Commerce, The Madras Chamber of 
Commerce, Madras Trades Association . . Vacant 

Mangalore, Muhammadan, Rural .. .. Hussain, H, S. 

Northern Circars, Indian Christian . . . . Isaac, D, R. 

Coondapoor, General, B.ural (Scheduled Castes)* Ishwara, K. 

Tinnevelly cum Palamcottah cum Tuticorin 

To^^■ns,' Women, Indian Christian, Urban .. Jebamoney ^Lasillainouey, Mrs. 

Vizianagram, General, Rural . . . . . . Joci Xayudu. Allu. 

Kottayam, Muhammadan, Rural . . . . Kaderkutti, A. K. 

Penukonda, General Rural (Scheduled Castes) . . Kaduappa. D. 

Bezwada cum Masulipatam Towns, General 
Urban . . . . • • • • • • • • Kaleswara Rao, A. 

Sattur, General, Rural . . . . . . . . Kamaraj Na<lar, 1C. 

Malappuram, General Rural (Scheduled Caste-^). Kannan, E. 

Puttur. General, Rural . . . . . . . Karant, K. R. 

Malappuram, General, Rural Karunakara Menon, A* 

Madras City, Women, Muliammadan, Urban . . IChadija Yakub Hassan, Mrs. 

Trichinopoly, Muhammadan, Rural . . . . Khalif-ul-lah, Khan Bahadur P. 

Mannargudi, General, Rural (Scheduled Castes) Kolandavelu Xayanar, IC. 

Cuddapah, General, Rural . . . . . . Koti Reddi, K. 

Southern India Chamber of Commerce .. .. Krishnamachari, T. T. 

Railway Trade Union, Labour Krishnamurti, G. 

Pollachi, General, Rural (Scheduled Castes) .. Krishnan, S. 

Northern Central Landholders Krishna Rao, G. 

Melur, General, Rural Krishnaswami Bharathi, L. 

Tindivanam. General, Rural (Scheduled Castes). Kulasekaran, K. 

The Nattukottai Nagarathars’ Association . . ■ Kumararaja M. A. Muthiah Chettiyar of Chet- 

! tmad. 

Srivilliputtur, General, Rural . . . . . . I Kumaraswami Raja, P. S. 

Calicut cum Cannanore cum Tellicherry Towns. ] . _ ^ 

Muhammadan, Urban . . . . . . . . j Kunhammad Kutty Hajee, P. I. 

Dindigul, General, Rural . . . . . . . . • Kuppuswami Ayyar, K. 

Bandar, General, Rural (Scheduled Castes) .. jKurmayya, V. 

Tellicherry cum Calicut Towns, Women, General i ^ 

! Kuttimalu Amma, Srimathi A. v . 

Guntur, Muhammadan, Rural . . . . . . i Laljan, S. M. 

Amalapuram, General, Rural (Scheduled Castes). Lakshmanaswami, P. 

Sermadevi, General, Rural . . . . . - ! Lakshmi Ammal, Srimathi A . 

Dindigul, Women, General, Rural .. .. Lakshmi Ammal, Srimathi K. 


4 
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Con'^tituency. 


Xah e?. 


r>t-IIary, ‘Wonien. Gent-ral, Kural 
Madras Plantr-rs ..... 
lluropean C ''iniiHTCo, Tlu' Madras ('hani^tT of 
Commerce and the Madras Trades Association 
Chirakkal, (General, llural 

\Vest Godavari cuni Kistna, Muliaiiiinadan. 
Kural 

Sattur, General, llural (scheduled ('a^te-^) 
Tanjore. General, Rural (Scheduled tastes) 
Musiri, General, llural 

Ariyalur. General. Rural (StRcduled Ca'.te^) . 

Mzaiiapatam nnn. East G<Hia^an. Muliaiimiadan. 
Rural 

Paliihat. ;>ruhaimnadan, Rural . . 

M.idura. Muhammadan, Rural , . 

Malappurain. Muhammadan, llural 
Isellore, Muhammadan, Rural 
Puttur, Muhammadan, llural 
Anantapur, Muhammadan. Rural 
Tinikkoyillur, General, Rural (>oheduled <’astes) 
Cocanada Geuerai, Rural <frchedule<l Castes) 
Ramnad. (ifiieral. Rural . 

Omalur, General. Rural . 

Tanjore, General. Rural . . 

Kurnool, General, Rural (Sclseduled Castes) .. 
>‘amakkal, General. Rural 
Cuddapah, General, Rural (>ehedukMl (.astes) . . 
Gobichettipalayam. General. Rural 
Vizianaffram, General. Rural 
Chicacole, General. Rural 
West Godavari enm Ivistna nnn Guntur Factory 
Labour 

Bhima-saram. General. Rur.tl 
Bezwada, General. Rural . . 

Dharmapuri. General, Rural 

Saidapet, General. Rural 

Anantapur, General. Rural 
Coimbatore. General. Rural 
Pollachi, Geuerai. Rural .. 

West Coast Landholders .. 

Cocanada. General. Rural 

Tanjore c>nn 3Iadura cvm Ramuad. Indian 
Christian . . 

Chittoor, General, Rural 
Backward Areas and Tribes 
Erode. General. Rural 
Tnchinopoly. General. Rural 


Jaikshiiii ih-vi i*r A’ 

! L:uiuli-\', W K I'l 

i Luker. F G 
Madha\an. I’ 

M;ihhn..h All JCii- 
; Manickam, R S' 

Mariemuthu. M. 

. 3lariimithu 1‘illai, S T F 
Marutliai. R 

i Mir Akraiu All. 

• Moideen Kuttv. V K 
MuUamm.id Ahdul Kadir IC 

Muhamniad .\hdur Rahman. 
Muhammad AhdusSalain Lr 
Mahmud s<-lianuiad. Kliaii Raii.nlur 
I .Muhammad Rahniatull.ih. K. 
i Mumswami Piliai V. I 
' Murti B > 

Mutlmr.uualmu.i 'Jivar V 
, A'aohiy.i]»pa (ouindar K A. 

■ A’adimutlm rill;}. A PI X. V 

: Xa-aitp.i, > 

Xacrarnja Ayyanvuir. X. 

X.vjiah. Js. 

Xanja]>iia (foiimh r K X. 

Xarasinth.i R.iju. P. L. 

, Xarasimham. C. 

Xarasimham V 
Xarayana Raju, D. 

X'arayaiia Ran. K. V. 

Xatesa t hettiar, ^1. G. 

; Xat'^sa 31ud;;har P. 

Ohi Rt'ddi. C 

Palanis^'ami Gounder, V. C 
PaUiii'-wami <_•' 'Under V. K 
Palat R 31 
Pailam Raiu, 31. 


Parthasarathi Avyancrar. C R 
Pedda Padalu. P. 

Periaswaim <.-nunder, K 
Periyaswami Gtmnder. K. 
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Constituency. 


Names. 


Xaniakkal. (ieiieral Kiiial (Scheduie*! ( a-tes) 

''alcin To'Mi, (uiK'r.d, Urban 

Kaiidukiii, GcntTal. Jtural 

(diidainbaraiii. <'eiieral. Kural 

Madras City, bniith Central, General, I'rlian 

r.ezwada, (General, Kiiral .. 

Palahat, (icia-ral, Enral . . 

Uiiivpr‘«iiv .. 

LhinLilejait, (reneral. }Giral f >« itediilcd Caste-j. 
Giiiitiir non Nelk.re, Tiidian Christian 
Tinnnan'ialain, (.eiKral, Rural . 

Nara‘-araop(t, General. Rural .. 

TIrnttani. tieneral. Riiial .. 
yiadaiia]ia11e. General, Rural 
Cheyyj^r. General. Rural .. 

Tirmannainalai. Gen.'ral, Rnr.d h'*<liiled 
(.as.te-s) .... 

Majavarain, (icneral, Ruial 
Viravilli. General, Rur.al .... 
Palladam. General. Rural 
Vellore, (general, Ruial . 

Textile ^Vorke^s. Non-Union Labnjir 
Guntur. General. Rural ... 

Rajampet General, Rural 
Madras (.itv, North Central. General. Urb.an .. 
Trichinopoly covi ^riranuam Toum. Gener.il. 
Urban 

European, f ommeree (M.adra* Chamber ofConi- 
meree and tIu' Madia^ Trade" A""*Kiati<>n) 
Tinnevellv. Imiinn Cliriitinn 
Madra" city. Vuinen, General. Uiban . 
Chidainbaraiu Ge]i''‘r.il. Rural ( '"t lieiiuled < a^te') 
Ramnad. Muhaiam.ad.in. Rural . . 

Periyakulaiii. ‘leneral. Ruial 
Cocanada n General. Urban 
boiith Arcot c'oi} Tnehiimpulv inni > ilein cv»i 
Coimbatore Indian Christian 
Central Distrift-, India Cliris>tian 
Ponnani, General. Rural . . ... 

Madras Citv lUn-k and Factory I.abour 'Xcluii- 
inc Textile and Railway. Labour 
Southern Central L.iiidholders 
Koilpatti. Creneral. Rural 
Gudiyattam (Teneral. Rural 
Palchat, Muhammadan. Rural 
Gudur. General. Rural (Scheduled Caste?) .. 
Tiruppattur (North Arcot). Genera’ Rural 
Salem ni,n Coimbatore cviti The Niirfrio, Mu- 
hammadan. Rural 
Tinneveily, Muhammadan. Pi-ural 
Cooiidapoor, Creneral. Rural 
Bellary, Creneral, Rural 


Penyaswami, M. P. 

Perumal Chettiar, V R. 

Penim.Ula Na\iidu, B. 

PonnU"wami Pillai, R. 
iTakasam, T. 

Prasad. 1». S. (>ri Raja Va-i Reddi Dur^a 
bada^ive-wara Prasad B.ihadur, JIanne Sultan). 
Rauliava Meiion, R. 

Rn j.iuopalachari, C. 

Raj.ih, Kao Bahadur M. C. 

R.ija Rjio, J 

Rain.u-handra Reddiar. A. K. A. 

Rama Kotiswara Piao, K. 

UamakrUhna Raju. R B 
R.imakrHiiia Reddi. T. N. 

Ramallnca Keddlar, I), 

Ramanathan, fi. 

Ramaswanii, J). V. 

Ramaswami Gouuder, K. S. 

R.ama-.waml Miidali.ar, V M. 

Rania-wami Nayudu. N. G. 

Ilanu Reddi, A. 

Raima Reddi. N. 

Raiitjiah Nayudu, CU 

Ratnavelu Tevar. P. 

Held. 1). M. 

Roche Victoru. ,T L P. 

Rukmini Lakshmipathi. Mrs. A (Deputy Speake. ). 
^aha)ananda, Swami A. S. 

Saiyed Ibrahim. D 
'".ikthivadivelu Crounder, K. 

Saiiibamurti, The Hon. B. (Speaker). 

Samii Pillai, V J. 

Samuel. Dr M. J 
SanLarau Nambudripad, E. M. 

‘^arma, P E. K. 

Saptliarishi Reddiar, K. C. 

Sattanatha Karayalar, L. 

'"pshadriachariyar, B. T. 

Miaik Rowther. S. Iv. 
j^hanmugam. K. 

Shanmuga Mudaliar, K. A. 

Sheik Dawood. Ivh.an Sahib K. A. 

Sheik Mansoor Tharaganar, V. S. T. 

Shetty, A. B. 

Sitararaa Reddi, H. 
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Coastituency. 


Names. 


Cuddalore, General, llural 

Madras City, SoutU-Ceatral, General, Urban 
(Scheduled Castes) 

Gobichettipaiaiyam, General, Rural 

CoDjeeveram, General. Rural 

Penukonda, General, Rural 

Vizagapatam cum East Godavari, Bock and 

Factory, Labour 

Rajahmundry, General, Rural 
Madura Town, General, Urban . . 

Tiruchengode, General, Rural 

Ongole, General, Rural (Scheduled Castes) .. 

Coimbatore Town, General, Urban 

Negapatam, General, Rural 

Tinikkoyilur, General, Rural 

Rajahmundry, General, Rural 

Tekkali, General, Rural , . 

European 

Malappuram, Muhammadan, Rural 
Tiruppattur (Ramnad), General, Rural . . 
Chandragiri, General, Rural 
Madras City, South, General, Urban 
"West Coast, Indian Christian 
Mannargudi, General, Rural 
Bharapuram, General, Rural 
EUore, General, Rural (Scheduled Castes) 
Kurnool, General, Rural 

Nandyal, General, Rural 

Narasapur, General, Rural 

Ariyalur, General, Rural 

Hosur, General, Rural 

Gudur, General, Rural 

Salem, General, Rural 

Gooty, General, Rural 

Guntur cum Tenali Towns. General, Urban 
Kumbakonam, General. Rural 
Palni, General, Rural 
Mangalore, General, Rural 
Amalapuram, General. Rural 
Tindivanam, General, Rural 
Nellore, General, Rural 
Vizagapatam Town, General, Urban 
European . . 

Tinnevelly cum Palamcottah Towns, Genera 
Urban 

Cliittoor, Muhammadan, Rural . , 

Southern Landholder 

Bandar, General, Rural , . 


Northern Landholder I . . 
Northern Landholder II . . 


Sitarama Reddiar, K. 

Sivashanmucham Filial, J . 

Srinivasa Ayyar. D 
Srinivasa Ayyar. P. S. 

Subba Rao, Kallur. 

Subba Rao, Karunakaram 
Subba Rao, Marina 
Subbaraman, N. M. R-. 

Subbarayan, Br. P. 

Subbiah , P. 

Subbiah Mudaliar, C. P. 

Subbaraj'a Chettiar, A. M. P. 

Subramanian, A. 

Swami, K. V. R. 

Syamasundara Rao, P. 

Town. H. S. 

Unnikammoo, Rhan Sahib V. K. 

Valliappa Chettiar, V. S. R. M. 

Varadachariar, K. 

Varadacharj, N. S. 

Varkey, C. J. 

Vedaratnam Pillai, A 
Venaudaya Gouuder, S. V. 

Venkanna, G. 

Venkata Reddi. Chandra. 

Venkata Reddi. Gopavaram 
Venkata Reddi, Grandhi. 

Venkatachalam PiUai, B, 

Venkatachari, P. T. 

Venkatanarayana Reddi, B. 

Venkatappa Chettiar, S. C. 

Venkatappa Nayudu, R. 

Venkatappayya Pantulu, K. 

Venkatarama Ayyar, P. 

Venkataramiah, R. S. 

Venkatarao Baliga. B. 

Venkata Rao, Kala. 

Venkatasubba Reddiar. It. 

Venkatasubbayya, V. 

Viswanatham. T. 

Valker, G. E. 

Yagneswara Sarma, E. P. 

Yakub Hassan. 

Zamindar of Bodinayakkanur (T. V. E. 

Kamaraja Pandiya Nayakar) 

Zamindar of Challapalli (Zabdatul Aqran Sree- 
manthu Rajah Yarlagadda Siva Rama Prasad 
Bahadur Zamindar), 

Zamindar of Chemudu (Vj-richerla Narayana 
Gajapathi Ra]u Bahadur;. 

Zamindar of Mirzapuram (Sri Raja Meka Ven- 
kataramaCah Appa Rao Bahadur). 
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madras legislative council. 

President : 

The Hon. Dr. U. Rama Rao. 

Deputy President. 

K. Venkataswami ^ayudu. 

Constituency. | Names. 


Kadras City. . 
Do. 

Vizagapatam 

Do. 

Do. 

East Godavari 
Do. 

Do. 

West Godavari 
Do. 

EClatna 

Do. 

Guntur 

Nellore 

Cuddapab . . 
Anantapur . . 
Bellary 
Kumool 
Chingleput . . 
Chittoor 
North Arcot. . 
South Arcot . . 

Tanjore 

Do. 

Do. 

Trichinopoly 

Madura 

Bamnad 

Do. 

TlnneYelly . . 
Salem 


• • K. Venkatasami Nayudu. 

• • The Hon. Dr. U. Rama Rao. 

• . X. Venkatachalamaji. 

• • Vacant. 

• • P. Veerabhadraswami. 

•• X. Subba Raju. 

•• D. Sriramarourti. 

•• L. Subba Rao. 

•• P. Peddiraju. 

• • V. Gangaraju 0^105 Gangayya. 

• • B. Narayanaswami Xayudu. 

•• K. Poorna Mallikarjunudu. 

•♦ V. Venkatapunnay'ya. 

•• L Subbarama Reddl. 

•• V. Vasanta Rao. 

• • M. Narayana Rao. 

B. Bheema Rao. 

• • N. Sankara Beddi. 

•• Rao Bahadur K. Daivasigamani Mudalij’ar. 

• • Rao Bahadur M. Ramakrishna Reddi. 

• • C. PerumalsTcami Reddiyar. 

• • Omandur Ramaswami Reddiar. 

. . S. A. S. Rm. Ramanatham Chettiyar. 

. . Rao Bahadur N. R. Samiappa Mudaliyar. 

. . K. S. Sivasubrahmanya Ayyar. 

. . K. V, Srinivasa Ayyangar. 

. . Rao Saheb A. S. Alaganan Chettiyar 
' A. Rangasami Ayyangar. 

. . T. C. Srinivasa Ayyangar. 

. . M. D. Kumaraswami Mudaliyar. 

. . S. K. Satagopa Mudaliyar. 
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MADRAS LEaSLATIVE COUNCIL-confd. 


CJonstituency. 


Xames. 


Coimbatore cwm the Xilgiris 
Malabar 

Do 


T. A. Ranialingam Chettiyar. 
E- MadhavaMenon. 

M. Karayana Menon. 


South Eanara 
Madras North 
Madias North Central 
Madras South Central 
Do, 


D.M.Hegde. 

Hajee Munshi Abdul Wahab. 

Syed Abdul Wahab Bukhari. 

Khan Bahadur Moulvi Gulam Jilani Quraislii. 
Ehau Bahadur Hamid Sultan Marakkayar. 


Madras South 
Madras West Coast 
Do. 

European , . 
Indian Christian 
Do. 

Do, 


S. K. Ahmed Mceran. 

Chowwakkaran Pazhukkatha JIammukeyi 
Khan Bahadur Thiyyilekandi JIakkathil M 
Sir Frank Birley. 

Diwan Bahadur S. E. Raniianathan. 

S. J. Gonsalves. 

Jerome A. Saldanha. 


Nominated Members. 

TheRt. Hon.V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, P.c , c.h. 

Mrs. Mona Hensman. 

Rao Bahadur M. Raman. 

Diwan Bahadur B. Srinivasan. 

Dr. P. J. Thomas. 

Khan Bahadur Sir Mahomed Usman. k.C.i.e. 

Dr. Sir Kurma Venkata Reddl Nayudu, K.c.i.r., i>. Llt^. 
Dr. T. S. S. Bajan. 

Dr. C. Bamalinga Reddi. 
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The Province of Bensal^ comprises^ the includint; the Dooars and Darjeclins), the coal 
liurdwan and Presidency Divisions, the district niininc industry and the sugar industry. Tlie 
of Darjeeling and thf* Rajshahi, Dacca and jute mills in and around Calcutta and in the 
Cliittagong Divisions. The area of the Province triparian tracts of the districts of Howrah and 
IS S2'95J> square miles, witli a population Hooghlv constitute the principal manufacturing 
of 51,087,338. Included in the get, Graphical industry of the Pro\ ince. 

unit of Bengal are Hie Indian States of Cooch There was some improvement in the jut-^ 
Behar and Tripura, which are m direct political trade of Bengal (which began to decline ^ince 
relationship wHh the Go\ernmentofJndia. The the j ear 1928-29) owing to a rise in the price of 
area of the British territory is ' square jute, as a result of the policy of voluntary 
miles. The general range of the country restriction of jute crop, iindertaki n hv the 

is very low, and a great fertile plain extends Government of Bengal in 1934-35.' The 

southv'ard from Jalpalgun to the forests and increased production of juta during the next 
ewamp** known as the Sunnerhans, which he tliree seasons, however, proved that the propa- 
betw’een the area of cultivation and the Bay {randa of voluntary restriction was a failure 
of Bengal, With the foreign demand of jute and manu- 

The People. factures gradually falling off, stock in the Mills 

Of the inhabitants of the Province 27.810,100 to increase enormously with the result 

or 54 44 per cent, are Mahomedans and that the prices declined and the industry was 
22 212 069 Hindus. These two major religions to face a serious crisis of unrestricted 

embrace all but 2.09 per cent, of the population, production. The situation was to a certain 
Christians Bmidliists and Animists combined, extent eased by the timely promulgation in 
m,T,ihPT 1 049 September 1038, by the Government of Bengal, of 

’ ‘ X. , . i the “Bengal Jute Ordinance,” which restricted 

Bengali is spoken by ninety-two per cent, of the hours of work in the mills. The measure 
the population of the Province and Hindi had a desired effect on the prices wliich began 
and Urdu by 3.7 per cent. to rise again. The heavy demand or tlie 

Industries ftite manufactures by the Government of f.S.A . 

. j* 4 . «.v,« of lAoi however, did away with the neces-itv of the 

. nr w 7 * n/n, nf festtictlon iffiposed by the Ordinance ” whirh 

10,5.13,384 persins or .0.7 per cent, of the tlicrciipnii withdrawn only to l.n shortly 
population derive their support from pasta aftcrwaids, replaced bv the vbluntarv reHri,- 

aariculture, and oi these ».041,49j are cultiva- , ...recm.T.t Tlii' year was notal.lc 
tors, and 2,718,939 are asrioulti.ral labourers. I “ri iTu -tuat oil in ' ' "“"." 01 . 11,10 p 

The area under jute in 193'.< was IliKtiutioii in t 

25,49,600 acres against 2.5,21,400 in 1938 
Bengal is the most important rice-producing 
area in Northern India, and it is computed that 
87 per cent, of the cultivated area of the Pro- 
vince is devoted to its production. Other crops 
Include barley, wheat, pulses and oil-seeds. Sugar 
is product Iwth from the sugar-cane and from 


arp lluctuation in the prices of jutc. Hug*' 
<»r*hT'' for ximlbags con'^i'qnint u]ion tlic out- 
bn-»k of vvar. brought about sharp rise in th*' 
jiiice'*. Ir was re<'Qntly (lociil('<l To fix a mini- 
mum price for juto and to regulate the area 
nml' r the jute crop and with this end in view 
a Bill is proposed to be introduced in th*' 
1 cgi^laturc. 

The trade of Bengal during 1938-39 


the date-palm, and tobacco is ^own f(^ local showed a »iccllne over the previous year. The 
consumption in nearly every distri^ct of Bengal, aggregate value of the total trade of the 
The area under tea in 193* was 00 acres. pj-Qvince (excluding treasure) with foreign 
There vvere 440 plantations employing a daily countries and other Indian ports declined from 
average of 184,^62 permanent and <,841 tern- Rg 1^53 4 <> crores in 1937-38 to Bs. 1,44.89 crores 
porary hands. 1938-39. Imports of private merchandise 

Manufacture and Trade. — Agriculture is declined from Rs. 51.60 crores in 1937-38 to 
the principal industry of Bengal. In addition Rs. 51.39 crores in 1938-39, while exports of 
to this there are the jute mill industry, the tea private merchandise declined from Rs. 87. OS 
industry (confined to the districts of Jalpaiguri crores in 1937-33 to Rs. 78.97 crores in 1938-39. 


1 1936- 

37. 

1937- 

-38. 

193 

8-39. 

Calcutta. [ 

Bengal. 

Calcutta. 

Bengal. 

Calcutta. 

Bengal. 

iRs. crores. 

Ks. crores. 

Rs. crores. 

Rs, crores. 

Es. crores. 

Rs. crores 

Aggregate value of the 1 1 

total trade (Ex: treasure) 1 1,32.61 1 

1,41.14 

1,44.24 

1,53.49 

1,34.53 

1,44,89 

Imports — P r i V a t e Mer- , 1 

chandise — F 0 r e i g n ’ ; 

trade . . . . . . 34.76 1 

35.76 

49.28 

51.60 

48.38 

51.39 

Exports — Private Mer-! i 

c h a n d i s e — Foreign , i 

trade . . . . . . ■ G9.P4 ' 

75.37 

T9. 75 

87.08 

71.94 

78.97 


Administration. 

The present form of administration in Bengal ' Council, thus bringing it into line with the 


dates from January 1937. In 1912 the Govern- 
ment of the Province underwent an important 
change, when, in accordance with the Proclama- 
tion of His Majesty the King-Emperor at Delhi, 
the I^ovince was raised from the status of a 


Presidencies of 3Iadras and Bombay. In 1921, 
under the Reform Scheme, the Local Government 
was reconstituted, certain of the departments 
being plac^ under the control of Ministers 
appointed from among elected members of the 
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Legislative Council. There are repealrf bf.^i 

members of the Executive Council^^vrl^ a , changes have been ^ht^duced, 

charge of the " reserved suh]ects,__ | ji,. franchise of the electors have been pp^h 

Ministers, who are in charge of the widened women have been 

subjects." With the enforcement o*.**!® I ^o“rtton Sf elected commissioners has been 

Government of India Act of 193o on : -^c^sed and the term of office of the Com 

1937, complete provincial autonomy came >"*“ I „ jls peen extended from three to four 
being. The entire administration ve^s Municipal expenditure now comprI»e^ 

Governor who is assiste" h" '"^.,—1 of i tears, municipa o . r"*"" 


Bengal Act III . of 


comprise? 

■ qrr 


Ministers holding office dui 
answerable to a wholly 
comprising two house*?. Es i . ‘ 

special responsibilities, the *i"'- . • 

to a constitutional monarch. The services no 
longer find a place in the legislatures and are 
subordinate to the Ministers. Dyarchy 
disappeared and there is complete responsible 
Government. 

The unit of administration is the District Magis- 
trate and Collector, As Collector he supervises 
the gathering of the revenue and is the head 
of all the Departments connected with it, while 
as District Magistrate he is responsible for the 
administration of criminal justice • • • • • 

The immediate superior of the I‘ •' 
trate is the Divisional Commiss ‘ ' 
sloners are the channels of • • 

between the local officers and th • • * • ^ 

In certain revenue mitters they are, in their 
turn, subject to the Board of Eevenueln Cal- 
cutta ; in other matters they are under the 
direct control of Government. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice is entrusted to 
the High Court of Calcutta which consists of 
the Chief Justice who is a Barrister and IS Puisne 


‘ industrial, saiiita- 
the improvement 
jmmissioners also 


the provision oi luuuui i 
wo » • . ■ ■ 

ry . . • _ 

have'large powers in regard to the water supply 
and the regulation of buildings. 

The I Act™ which 

governed by Act 111 or u-o. ^ p/Arr^Tation 
replaces .Let III of 1899 ” Wto? "idpal 
paramount in for the 

. ■ ••ivor. who replaces the 

‘ \ ‘a Deputy Mayor, and 

, .. ■ iieputv Executive olficers, 

. poration. The appoint- 
ment of the Chief executive Officer 
to the annroval of Government. The total 
number oF*^cmmcillors, after the 
the Calcutta .Municipal l 
Act. 1932, is 91 with 5 -^lder™“ 

Councillors Of the 91 seats, 81 are elected, 
oI which 21 are reserved for 
Ten of tile councillors are nominated b\ Go\ ern 

ment and the rest elected by the general or special 

Judges including tliree additional judges who are , constituencies. In order to improv e the insa ■ 

B.irristers, Civilians or VakUs. Below the ; tary and cougesteil areas of the citj, the caici 

High Court are the District and Additional | Improvement Trust has 

Judges, the Small Causes Court and Subordinate | extensive powers. ^ In * .j. 

Judges and Munsifs. Of these officers, the : local boards exercise considerable powers, wiu 

District and Additional Judges and a certain | regard to public works, education and meuica 
number of Subordinate Judges are also endowed i relief. 

with the powers of a Criminal Court while the Act V of 1910 introduce^ the new '?v<- 

remainder have jurisdiction in Civil matters creation of village 

only. Criminal Justice is administered , authorities 'vested with the powers and duties 
the High Court, the Courts of Session and the ' for the manasement of village affairs 

Courts of the various classes of Magistrates, j entrusted with powers of self-taxation. 
On its appellate side, the High Court disposes > village authontv, called the union 
of appeals from the order of a Court of Session, | replaces cradually ' the old chaukidari 

and it also confirms, modifies or annuls sentenc^'^^^j^’^^.j^^g union committees and deals 

of death passed by Sessions Courts. C^^cutta | village police, villase roads, water 

has six Stipendiary Presidency Magistrates, i . g^hbols and dispen- 

including one temporarv Additional Magistrate , also empowers Government 

in charge of the Traffic Court. One of the Pre?i- ; create out of the members of the union board?, 
dency ilagistrates is in charge of the Children s benches and courts for the trial of petty 

Court, is helped by Hony. Women Magis- 1 within the union, 

trares. It has also two Municipal Magistrates ! extended to all districts 

and it possess^ a Court of Small Causes with'-^^ Province and up to March 1934 

Judges who dispose of cases of the class that ( ^ Union Boards were actuallv 

are usually heard in County Courts in England. ' 

In addition a number of Union Bench^ and ^ Public Works. 

Courts have been established in selected rural -d^vh^ ■npn«»H-Tnf.nt of 

areas for the disposal by honorary agency of ' The public Wor^ D^^^ 

petty criminal cases and civil disputes. under the charge of Secretary to Governm^t 

Local Self-Government. ■ in the Department of Agriculture and Industries. 

By Bengal Act III of 1884, and its subsequent 1 The Public Works Department d^ls with 
amendments, which hitherto r^ulatod municipal qu^tions regarding the construction ana 
bodiesin the interior, the powers of Commissioner I maintenance of public buildings and also re- 
of municipalities were incre^ed and the elective garding roads, bridges, etc. 
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The Railway DepartmeDt deals with questions 
resardinR acquisition of lands required by the 
several Railways, the alignment of new lines of ] 
Railways, and with Tramway projects. 

There is a Chief Engineer who is the principal , 
professional adviser of Government. 

^ B. Under the New Constitution, the 

present organisation of Public Works 
rincluding Railways) together with Irrigation | 
■ 7 ’ ’ ■"••ngal Motor Vehicles . 

cal Self-Government' 
Department of Com-' 

munication and Works. 

Marine. 

The Marine Department deals with questions | 
connected with the administration of the port 
of Calcutta and the Government Dockyard,! 
Naravauganj, and. inland navigation, including 
the control and administration of Government 
launches except the police launches. 

Irrigation. 



relief from congestion of drainage by regulating 
the available supplies of water to suit the re- 
nuircroenta of agriculture combined with the 
Supply of water for irrigation in cases in which 
a supply is available. 

Police. 

The * ' ■ the Military 

police I' ' ’ • Railway 

Police’ ■■ j. . . . ■ under the 

control of the Inspector-General of Police, 
the present Inspector-General being a member, 
of the imperial Police Service. Under him . 
are Deputy Inspectors-General for the Dacca, 
range, the Uajshahi range, the Presidency 
range the Burdwan range and the Bakarganj , 
range and also one Deputy Inspector-General 


The Railway Police is divided into three distinct ; 
charges, each under a Superintendent. 
Th. I : ‘ ' ’ y 

De: - ■ • ■ ■ • ' : • 

Ins' " .1 ■ . ' ' ■ ■ ■ 

hea ■ 

a ’ ' I ■ ' ' • ' 

chowkidars, who reeeive a montmy salary wnicu 
is collected from the -sillages or unions by the 
panchavat or Union Board. There is a training 
college and school at Sardah in the district of 
Ra^shabi where newly appointed officers and men 
of the Bengal Police learn their duties. The 
Calcutta City Police is a separate force maintained 
bv Government under a Commissioner who is 
responsible direct to Government. The Com- 
missioner has under him Deputy Commissioners, 
Assistant Commissioners, Inspectors, Sub- 
Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant Sub-Inspectors, 
head constables and constables. A scbo< . 
the training of recruits for the Calcutta . 
force has been established at Calcutta The 
annual cost of the Police is over 22S lakhs. 


In the districts the Chii Surgeons are responsible 
for medical work. There are 44 hospitals and dis- 
pensaries in Calcutta, 11 of which are supported 
by the Government and S'.O .'i40 persons were 
treated at these institutions of whom 57,177 
were in-patients. In the Mofussil districts 
there are 1,200 hospitals and dispensaries, the 
number of patients treated in them as well as 
in several huts, fairs, melas, subsidised and 
temporary dispensaries and in various medical 
centres was 9,083,248. 

Education. 

In the Province of Bengal education is 
imparted partly through Government agency 
and partly through private bodies, assisted to 
some extent by Government grants-in-aid. 
Government maintains four Arts Colleges 
in Calcutta (of which one is a college for 
women, one is for Mahomedans and one the 
Sanskrit College), one at Hughli, one at 
Erislmagar, three, including the Islamic Inter 
College, at Dacca, one at Rajshahi and one at 
Chittagong. It also maintains two training 
colleges, one at Calcutta and one at Dacca, for 
teachers who teach in secondary schools through 
the medium of English, and 5 normal schools, 

I one in each division, for the training of teachers 
,in secondary schools who teach through the 
. medium of the vernacular : also an engineering 
' college at Sibpur and an engineering school at 
Dacca, two medical colleges, a veterinary 
college, a school of art and a commercial school 
ill (Calcutta, and a Textile Institute at Serampore 
It also provides at the headquarters of all districts 
except Burdwan and Midnapore, and also at 
certain other mofussil centres, English high 
schools for the education of boys, while to some 
Government Arts Colleges high schools are 
attached. In Calcutta there are five Government 
high schools for boys, two of which are attached 
to the Presidency CoUege and one to the banskrit 
College. Government high schools for girls 
exist only in the headquarters stations of Cal- 
cutta, Dacca, M>"mensingh, Comilla and Chit- 
tagong, The other secondary schools, ■with the 
exception of a few middle schools managed either 
by Government or by municipal and district 
boards, are under private control. The adminis- 
tration of primary education in all areas, which 
are not under municipalities, rests with the 
district boards, grants being given from pro\'in- 
cial revenues to the boards, which contribute 
only slightly from their own funds. Only in 
backward localities are such schools either 
entirely managed, or directly aided, by Govern- 
ment. * Apart from the institutions referred to 
above, 80 institutions called Guru Training 
Schools are maintained by the Department for 
the training of primary school teachers. For 
the education of ilahoinedans, there are senior 
Madrasas at C Z ' ' ' . . D 

andBafshahi . . 

There are als^ , 

for technical and industrial education. All 


, . . ■ Government Schcol of Art, 

v..,. n- ■ under the control of the 
i Director of Industries. A large proportion ol 
educational work of every gi^e is under the 


The head of the Medical Department is the [control of various missionary bodies, which are 
Surgeon General w ith the Government of Bengal. ' assisted by Government grants-m-aid. 
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The municiDallties are required to expend a j number of Additional or 

nf their irdiTiaTv ioromc OB Assistaut Inspoctors fot MahoTOmedan buuca 

e. .»!_J *Ur, -.r.,.,>l»f«TV>a-r.+ Q fhaQf»Vfkr«l 


schools in these areas are elidble also for grants j of the priniary 

from Government. These bodies maintain a high j the hands of 

school at Burdwan, 
a high school at ; 


Chittagong. 


It. These bodies maintain a high the hands oi a i^istricx 

fan, a liigll school at Santipur, bub-Uivi»ional Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors of 
Kushtia and a high school at Schools, the latter class ol olbccrs beiuc m some 


In 1935-36 there were in the Presidency : — 
Recognisdi) Jnstitctions for TI^LES- 


Universities 

Institutions. 

o 

Scholars. ' 
1,832 

Arts Colleges 

V. 43 

24,518 

Professional Colleges 

14 

5,180 

High Schools 

1,188 

295,4-19 

Middle Schools . . 

1,8S3 

172,556 

Primary Schools 

.. 44,596 

1,917,419 

Special Schools .. 

2,567 

119,530 

Recognised Institutions for Fejules. 

Arts Colleges 

. . 6 

705 

Professional Colleges 

3 

77 

High Schools 

83 

21,017 

Middle Schools . . 

90 

11,597 

Primary Schools 

.. 17,044 

508,925 

Special Schools . . 

47 

3,468 

Unrecognised Schools. 
Males .. .. .. 1,069 

49,974 

i'cmales , . 

281 

12,903 


instances helped by officers of humbler status 
called Assistant Sub-Inspectors and Inspecting 
Pandits and Maulvis. High education is control- 
led bv the Universities of Calcutta and Dacca 
established in 1S57 and 1921, respectively 
admiiiistcred by the Chancellor (the Governor 
of Bengal), the Vice-Chanedior (appointed by 
Government) .and a number of ex-officio, elected 
and nominated fellows. The University of 
Calcutta maintains a Law College, called Uni- 
versity Law College, Calcutta. Dacca University 
.also has a Law Department attached to it. 
Calcutta University is mainly an e.\amining 
body, but it has now made itself responsible for 
advanced teaching for which purpose it employ^^ 
an agency which is mainly distinct from the 
staffs of "the affiliated Colleges. 

The University at Dacc^ is of the residenvial 
type. There is a Board for Secondary and 
Intermediate Education at Dacca. It conducts 
the Matriculation and Intermediate Examina- 
tions for the students of Institutions at Dacca 
and also the Islamic Matriculations and Inter- 
mediate Examinations. 

The Education of Europeans is mainly con- 
ducted by private agency, assisted by Govern- 
ment grants. Government however maintain 
a special Inspector, and also a school for boys, 
a school for girls (both residential ) at Kurseong, 
and attached to the latter a Training College 
(for women only). 

THE FINANCES OF BENGAL. 

After a sequence of deficit budgets for several years, Bengal is now looking forward hopt-fullx 
CO an improvement in her financial position. This improvement is a direct result of the special 
steps taken by the Central Government and by Parliament through the India Act to alleviate 
Bengal's plight. Under P^o^inciai .Autonomy she is better off to the extent of Ks. 75 lakhs a 
year than before. In the year 1935-30, despite the grant from Central revenues of an amount 
equal to half the proceeds of the jute export duty, the budget showed a deficit of Its. Sif lakhs. 
The Niemeyer report, however, as subsequently impleineutcd, gave a further sum of II?. 42 lakhs 
annually from an increased share in the jute export duty, and also an aniiual relief of R>. 33 laRhs 
by cancelling the Province's accuDniIat<*d debt to the Centre. Thus Bengal was able to face the 
future with more confidence. The Budget for the year 1937-3S was a surplus P»udget. 
The Budget for 1938-39 was a deficit one, although in the year's wnrkiiig re\einic .m i 
expenditure balanced. The Budget for 1939-40 wasaDo a deficit one, being framed in e.vpectaTiou 
that war would not break out. ^Xhe effect of war has. iumevor, bt-en apparently a betreiing of 
the financial position. Although the finances of the Province, as reAealed in the revised estiuiatcs 
and actuals of the preceding year«:, -how a continuous impro\ eineiit, the Budget e-ti- 
mates for 1940-41, as recently presented to the legislature, again reveals a deficit c-stimutcd at 
Bs. 57 lakhs. 


The Department Is administered by 
Director of Public Instruction, assisted by an 
Assistant Director, a special oiliccr appointed 
temporarily, an Assistant Director for Muham- 
madan Education and a Director of Physical 
Education. Each division is in charge of a 
Divisional Inspector assisted by a certain 


ESTDIATED REVENUE FOR 194U-41. 
(The figures are in Thousands of Ru}♦ee^.) 


Budget Budget 


Heads of Revenue. 

Estimate 

Estimate 


1939-40. 

1940-41. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Customs . . 

2,30,00 

2,20,00 

Taxes on Income 

32,00 

55.60 

Salt 



Land Revenue . . 

3,93.63 

3,67,98 

Provincial Excise 

1.57,00 

1,60,50 

Stamps 

2,56.00 

2,65,00 

Forest 

21,85 

22,34 

Registration 

Receipts under Motor 

22,00 

25,00 

Vehicles-Taxatiou Acts 

21,51 

21,S0 


Heads of Revenue. 

Budget 

Estimate 

Budget 

Estimate 

Other Taxes and Duties . . 

1939-40, 

Rs. 

37 20 

194U'41. 

Rs. 

49,00 

Subsidised Companies . . 

'14 

2S 

Irrigation, Navigation, 

Embankment and Drain- 
age Works for which 
Capital Accounts are 
kept 

— 1,53 


Irrigation, Navigation, 

Embankment and Drain- 
age Works for which 

Capital Accounts are kept 3,25 

4 58 
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ESTIMATED EEVEXCE FOE 1940-41— conW. 


(The figures are !d Thousands of Uupees.) 



Budget 

Budget 


Budget 

Budget 

Heads of Kevenue. 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Heads of Revenue. 

Estimate 

Estimate 


1939-40. 

1040-41. 


1939-40. 

1040-41. 


Its. 

Its. 


Rs. 

Rs. 


31.84 

29.4 4 

Debt raised In India 

1,85,00 

80,00 

Administration of Justice 

28,73 

25,00 

State Provident Fund . . 

71,00 

7.3,50 

Jails and Convict Settle 



Famine Insurance Fund . 

2,21 

2 30 

nients 

G,6S 

6,82 

Fund for Economic Devc- 



Police 

12,07 

13.23 

lopment and improve- 




1.00 

(♦9 

ment of rural areas . . 




10.11 

1613 

Depreciation Reserve Fund 




9.14 

8,61 

for Government presses 

89 

85 


o , < 

3.83 

District Funds . . 

1,64,00 

1,64,00 


2, .01 

2,28 

Other Funds 

95.00 

1.00.20 


1,48 

90 

Ci\ il Deposits 

4,66,50 

4,27,65 

Co-operation 

4,08 

4,40 

Other Accounts . . 

30,26 

40,83 


18.80 

17,41 

Advances 

13,75 

14,20 

SDscellaneoua Depart 

1.91 

2,17 

Accounts with the Govern- 
ment of Iturnia 

5,30 


Civii orks 

37.59 

41,30 

Accounts with Reserve 



Eeeeipta in aid of Supe 

1,30 

2,73 

Bank . . 

Suspense Accounts 

4.70 

10,78,20 

4,40 

3,62,10 


5.00 

4.^0 

Loans and Advances hy 



Miscellaneous 

•* • . ' V . 

19.80 

15,75 

the Provincial Govern- 
ments 

15,80 

41.61 

. .1 ' '* 

34 

30 

Total Receipts 

21,32,61 

13.11,04 

Extraordinary receipts 

4 

7.03 

Opening Balance 

78,02 

1.54,^8 

Total Revenue Receipt 13.77.70 

13.97,2^ 

Grand Total . . 

22,10,63 

14.66,52 


TSTIMATLD EXPENDITURE FOR 1940-41. 
(The figures are in Thousand* of Rupees). 



Budget 

Budget 

Heads of Expenditure. 

Estimate 

Estimate 

1939-40. 

1940-41. 


Rs 

Rs. 

Salt 

12 


Land Revenue^ .. 

30.66 

29.80 

Provincial Excise 

22,02 

22,00 

Stamps 

Forest 

4,33 

17,68 

4,66 

17,71 

Registration 

Charges on account of 

23,15 

24,64 

Motor Vehicles Taxa- 
tion Acts 

4 50 

4.30 

Other Taxes and Duties . . 
Interest on works for 

1,30 

1,72 

which Capital accounts 
are kept 

21.92 

20,76 

Other Revenue Expendi- 



ture financed from 
Ordinary Revenues . . 

22,83 

24,91 

Other Revenue expendi- 



ture financed from 
Famine Relief Fund . . 


.. 

Construction of Irrigation 



Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage 



works . 

Interests on Debts and 


—3 

other Obligations 

19,11 

16,74 

General Administration . . 

1,79,71 

1,80,59 

Admimstration of Justice 

1,02.53 

1,00,89 



Budget 

Budget 

Heads of Expenditure, 

Estimate 

Estimate 

1939-40. 

1940-41. 

Jails and Convict Settle- 

Rs. 

Rs. 

meuts . , 

35,15 

35, S3 

Police 

2,32,44 

2,30,76 

Ports and Pilotage 

4,61 

5,91 

Scientific Departments . . 

30 

30 

Education. — General 

1 ., Anglo-Indian 

1,56,59 

1,56,52 

' and European 

11,47 

11, 4i 

i Medical . . 

58,80 

58,15 

1 Public Health 

48.52 

48.43 

' Agriculture 

16,69 

17,51 

! Veterinarv 

6,45 

6,87 

' Co-operation 

15,49 

15.39 

i Industries 

1 Miscellaneous Depart- 

21,21 

21,18 

i ments 

4,27 

5,02 

1 Civil Works 

1,59,28 

1,59,72 

I Famine Relief 
' Superannuation Allow- 

3,93 

4,02 

[ ances and Pensions . . 

1,00,81 

1,09,46 

Stationerv and Printing . 

23,34 

23.01 

! Miscellaneous 
: Commutation of Pensions 

I financed from Ordinary 

1,04,35 

90,59 

Revenues 

Total Revenue Expendi- 

11,00 

5,20 

ture . . . . 

14,64,50 

14,54,23 
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ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE FOR 1940-41— fon.'ii. 


^The figures are in Thousands of Rupees.) 


Budget Budget I 

Heads of Expenditure. Estimate Estimate i 

1939*40. 1940-41. ' 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Construction of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embank- 

ment and Drainage 
works not chained to 
Revenue 

— 44 

— 57 

Civil works not 

charged to Revenue 



Commuted value of pension 
(not charged to revenue) - 

- 2,57 

— 2,65 

Debt Raised in India 

85,00 

1,40,00 

State Provident Fund 

47,00 

00,00 

Famine Insurance Fund . . 

1.91 

2,00 

Subvention from the Road 
Dev^opment Fund 

Fund for economic develop- 
ment and improvement 
of rural areas 



Depreciation Reserve Fund 
for Government presses . . 

12 

03 

Schedule Castes Education .. 
Fund 

3,03 

2.85 



Budget 

Budget 

Heads of Expenditure 

Estimate 

Estimate 

1989-40. 

1940-41. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Deposits of Local Funds- 

- 


District Funds . . 

1,62,00 

1,65,00 

OtherFunds 

87,00 

93.55 

Civil Deposits 

4.94,63 

4,39,65 

Other Accounts.. 

41,39 

41,49 

Advances 

13,95 

14,28 

Accounts with the 

Government of 

Burma 

5,30 

. . 

Accounts with Reserve 

Bank 

4,50 

4,50 

Suspense . . 

10,77,20 

3,62,10 

Loans and .Advances 
bv the Provincial 

Governments 

18,42 

14,52 

Total expenditure 

21,25,24 

13,94,30 

Clewing balances 

85,39 

72,22 

GEiXD Total .. 

22.10,63 

14,66.52 


Administration. 

Governor, Cou.ncii. of Ministers. 

® Artlmr Herbert, xhe Hon'ble Mr. Abdul Kasem Failul Hiiq, 

Minister in charge of the Education Depart- 
PBBSONAt Staff. ment (Chief Minister). 


Seerttary to the Governor of Bengal, L. G. Pinnell, 
i.o.s. 

As^ti, Secretary to the Governor of Bengal, A. C. 
Hartley, l.O.s. 

Military Secretary, Lieut.-CoI. J. M. Hugo. 
Surgeon, Capt. P. I, Franks, M.R.C.S., i.M.S. 
Aides-de-Camp * — K. Telson, Indian Police. 
Capt. T. M, O'H. Lowe, 3rd Queen Alexandra's 
Own Gurkha Rifles, 

Lt. I. W. Gore-Langton, The Coldstream 
Guards. 

Lt. F. W. Kennedy, Probyn's Horse, 5th Kiuu 
Edward VII’s Own Lancers. 

Hon. Aides-de-camp • — 

Lieut.-Col. R. E. Marriott, v.d.. Commanding 
The E. I. Rail way Regiment. 

Lieut.-Col. R. S. S. Treanor, Commanding, The 
f^orth Bengal Mounted Rifles, 

Lieut.-Col. T. B. Gunn, M.c.. Commanding, The 
Col. Scottish Auxl. Force (India). 

Major J. Xethersole, m.c. 

Hony. Xaval Aide-de-Cajnp : — 

Capt. C. E. Bluett, R.I.N., Principal Officer, 
Merc Marine Dept. 

Indian Aide-de-Cainp. Risaldar Dost Mohammad 
Khan, the Poona Horse. 

Bony. Indian Aide-de-Camp, Capt. and Subedar 
Major Kajiman Lama, Sardar Bahadur, 

O.B.I , I.D.S.M. 

Commandant, H. E. The Governor's Body 
Guard * — Lieut. A. F. Harpar, The Royal 
Deccan Horse. 


The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir Ifazimuddin, K.O.I.E., 
Minister in charge of the Home Constitution 
and Election Department. 

' The Hon’ble Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy. Kt., 
Minister in charge of the Revenue Depart- 
ment. 

The Hon'ble Xawab Khwaja Habibullah 

, Bahadur, of Dacca. Minister in charge of the 
Department of Public Health including 
Medical and Local Self-Govt. Department. 

The Hon’ble Maharaja Srischandra Nandy, of 
Kassimbazsr, Minister in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Communication and Works. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Huseyn Shaheed Suhrawardy, 
Minister in charge of the Finance Depart- 
ment and the Department of Commerce and 
Labour. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Mushamiff Hossain, Khan 
Bahadur, Minister in charge of the Judicial 
and Legislative Departments. 

The Hon’ble Mr.Prasanna Deb Raikut. Minister 
in charge of the Forest and Excise Department. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Mukunda Behary MuUick, 
Minister in charge of the Co-operative Credit 
and Rural Indebtedness Department. 

The Hon’ble 3tr. Tamizuddin Khan, Minister in 
charge of the Department of Agriculture and 
Industries including Veterinary and Rural 
Reconstruction. 
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ADMINISTRATION— CO nM. 


Secseiuiat. 

Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal and 
Seoretary, Borne Department, H. J. Twj’nam 

0. 5.1., I.O.S. ’ 

Joint Secretary, Borne Dept., R. H. Hutchings, 

I.O.S. 

Deputy Secretary, Borne Department and Frees 
Officer, P. D. Martyn, l.c.s. 

Secretary, Revenue Department, N. V. H. Symons, 

1.0. 5. 

Secretary, Finance Department, R. L. W-alker, 

1. c.s. 

Joint Secretary, Commerce and Labour Depart- 
ment, R. H. Parker, l.c.s. 

Secretary, Legislative Department, E. B. H. 
Baker, r.o.s. 

Joint Secretary, Co-operative Credxt and Rural 
Indebtedness Department, E. W. Holland, l.o.s. 
Secretary, Agriculture and Industries, H. S. E. 
Stevens, 1.0.8. 

Secretary, Department of Public Bealth and 
L.S. G,,G. 8. Dutt, l.o.s. 

Secretary, Judicial Department, A. L, Blank, 

I.O.S. 

Secretary, Education Department, H. Graham, 

1.0. s. 

Seerdary, Department of Communications and 
Works, J. R, Blair, 1.0.8. 

MlSCELLA5£OrS APPOIKTME.NTS. 
Member, Board of Revenue — H. Nelson, 
l.c.s. 

Director of Public Instruction, Dr. W, A. Jenkins. 
D. Sc. (Sheffield). 

Director of Public Bealth, Lt.-Col. A. C. Chatterji, 
I.M.S. 

Inspector-General of Police, J. C. Farmer, I. P. 
Commissioner, Calcutta Police, E. S.Fairwcather. 

C. I.E. 

Surgeon-General, Major-General D. P. Goil. 
I.M.S. 

Collector of Customs, Calcutta, G. N. Bower, b.a., 
l.c.s. 

Commissioner of Excise and Salt, M. K. Kirpalani 

I.C.8. 

Accountant-General, S. C. Das Gupta. 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. M. A. 
Singh, I.M.S. 

Postmaster-General, J. H. E. Cook. 

Inspector-General of Registration, Babu Sukumar 
Chatuiji, M.A., M.B.E. 

Director of Agriculture, M. Carbury, M.A., b.sc., 

D. 8.O., M.o. 


Director of Industries, S. C. Mitter, b.Bc. 
(Eng.). 

ProUctOToJ EmigranUfJjt.-Coi . Keshav Shadashiv 
Thakur, I.M.S. 

Superintendent, Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, 
C. C. Calder. 

Deputy Secretary, Department of Commerce and 
Labour, K. Q. Morshed, l.o.s. 

Reforms Commwioncr, R. N. Gilchrist, C.I.E. 
l.K.8. 

Cu^or of Berbarium, Royal Botanic Gardens , 
Kalipada Biswas. 

LlEUrENAST-GOVERSORS OP BEKGAL. 


Frederick J. Halliday .. .. 1854 

John P. Grant . . . , . . , , 1859 

Cecil Beadon . . . . . . . . 1862 

William Grey 2867 

Geoi^e Campbell 2871 

Sir Richard Temple, Bart., K.o.S.i. , , 1874 

The Hon. Ashley Eden, c.s.l 1877 

Sir Steuart C. Bayley, K.c.s.r. (Offig.) . , 1879 
A. Rivers Thompson, c.s.l, c.i.B. . . 1882 

H. A. Cockerell, C.S.L (Oj?tcia«in^r) .. 1885 

Sir Steuart C. Bayley, k. c.s.l, c.i.e. . . 1887 
Sir Charles Alfred Elliott, E.c.sj. 1890 

Sir A. P. MacDonnell, s.C.S.i. (Offig.) . . 1893 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, e. c.s.l .. 1895 

Retired 6th April 1898. 

Charles Cecil Stevens, c.s.l (Offig.) . . 1897 

Sir John Woodburn, e. C.S.L , , , , 1898 

Died, 21st November 1902. 

J. A. Bourdillon, C.S.L (OJiciattny) 1902 

Sir A. H. Leith Fraser, k.c.s.i. . . . , 1903 

Lancelot Hare, c.s.l., c.i.e. (Offig.) . . 1906 

F. A. Slacke .. .. 1906 

Sir E. N. Baker, k.c.s.i 1908 

Retired 2lBt September 1911. 

F. W, Duke, C.S.L (Officiating) . , . , IQH 


The Office of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
was abolished on April Ist, 1912, when Bengal 
was raised to a Governorship. 

Goveenors op the Peesidesoy op Fobt 
William in Bengal. 

The Rt. Hon. Baron Carmichael of 
Sldrling, G.c.i.E., k.c.m.g. , , . . 1912 

The Rt. Hon. Earl of Ronaldashay, 

G.C.I.E 2917 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Lytton , . . . 1922 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Stanley Jackson, p.c., 

G.O.i.E. .. 2927 

The Rt. Hon. Sir John Anderson, p.c., 

O.O.B., G.O.I.E. .. ,, 2932 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Brabourne, G.O.I.E., ic.0. 1937 
The Rt. Hon. Sir John Ackroya Woodhead, 

K.C.S.I. (Temporary) . . . . ^ ^ 2939 

The Rt. Hon. Sir John Arthur Herbert . . 1939 
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BENGAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Speaker 

The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur 51. AzizulHaque, C.I.E, 
Beputt Speaker 

Ashraf AliKhan Clwiidhury. B,ir-at-L,xw. 

Elected Members 


Xame of Members. of Constituency. 


Jatindra Kath Basu 
Santosh Kumar Basu 
Iswar Das Jalan 

Dr. J, M. Das Gupta 

Jogesh Chandra Gupta 

Sarat Chandra Bose 
Barada Prosanna Pain 
Tulsi Chandra Goswami . . 
itai Harendra Xath Chaudhuri . . 

Dr. Kalinaksha Sanyal 

Surendra Slohan ilaitra 

Pratul Chandra Ganguly . . 
Maharajkumar Uday Chand 5Iahtab . . 

Adwaita Kumar Maji 

Pramatlia Kath Banerjee 

Bankn Behari ilandal 

Dr. Sbarat Chandra liukherjee . . 

Debendra Kath Pass 

Ashutosh Mullick 

Manindra Bhushan Sinha 
Kamalkrishna Bay 
Debendra Lall Khan 
Krishna Prasad Mandal . . 

Kishori Pati Boy 

Harendra Kath Dolui 

Dr. Gobinda Chandra Bhawmik 

Iswar Chandra Mai 

Kikunja Behari Maiti 
Dhirendra Karayan Mukerji 
Badhanath Das . . 

Sukumar Dutta 

Manmatha Kath Boy 
Pulin Behary Mullick 
Bai Jogesh Chandra Sen Bahadur 
Hem Chandra Kaskar 
P. Banerji 

Anukui Chandra Das 
Haripada Chattopadhyay 
Lakshmi Karayan Biswas 


Calcutta North. 

Calcutta East. 

Calcutta 5Vest. 

Calcutta Central. 

Calcutta South Central. 

Calcutta South. 

Hooghly cum Howrah iiunicipal. 
Bordwan Division North 5funicipal. 
24-Parganas 5Iunicipal# 

Presidency Division Municipal. 
North. Bengal Jlunicipal. 

East Bengal Jlunicipal. 

Burdwan Ccntial. 

Do. 

Burdwan North-'We'st. 

Do. 

Birbhum. 

Do. 

Bankura West. 

Do. 

Bankura East. 

Midnapore Central. 

Do. 

Jhargram cum Ghatal. 

Do. 

ilidnapore East. 

IVDdnapore South-West. 

5tidnapore South-East. 

Hooghly North-East. 

Do. 

Hooghly South-West. 

Howrah. 

Do. 

24-Parganas South-East. 

Do. 

24-Parganas North-West. 

Do. 

Nadia. 

Do. 
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Sasaaka Sekhar Saayal 


Mursliidabad. 

JUii Sainb Kirit Bhusan i)as 



Atul Krishna Glai'C 


Jessore. 

Bui'-ik La] Biswas 


Do. 

KaaenJra Xath Sen 


Rliulna. 

The Hon, Mr. MiikuiiJa Beliary ?IulJick 


Do. 

Baf Irani Piay 


Do. 

Batyapriya Banerjce 


Raj-^hahi. 

Atul Chandra Ivurnar 


-^lalda. 

Tarinichar?*n Pramanik 


Do. 

Bremliari I’aiina 


Diiiajpur. 

^llyama J^ro'-ad Ihaniian .. 


Do. 

Nishitha Nath Kundu 


Do. 

iChagendra Nath Da's Gupta 


Jalpaiguri cum Siliguri. 

The Hon. Il'Ir. Prasmua Deb Baikut 


Do. 

Cpe'ii'liaiiatli Barman 


Do. 

iTutindra Nath Chakrabarty 


Rancpur. 

Xshetra Nath Siiuzha 


Do. 

Pua]'ajit Barma .. 


Do. 

Narendra Narayan Chakrabaitv 


Bogra cioa Pabna. 

MadhU'Udan barkar 


Do. 

Atul Chandra 11 ... 


Dac^a East. 

Dhaii.'iijuy PiOy .. 


Do. 

iCiran Sankar Roy . . 


Dacca \Ve*t. 

Charu Chandra P^oy 


Mymeubingh Mest. 

Aninta Lai Mandal 


Do. 

Birendra ICishore Ray Chuudhury 


MymensiDgh East. 

Mononiohan Das . . 


Do. 

Surendra Nath Biswas 


Faridpur, 

Birat Chandra Mandal . . 


Do. 

Promatha Ranjan Thakur 


Do. 

Narendra Nath Das Gupta 


Bakargan} South-West. 

Upendranath Edbar 


Do. 

Jogendra Nath Mandal 


Bakarganj North-East. 

Dhirendra Nath Datta 


Tippera. 

Jagat Chandra Mandal . . 


Do. 

Harendia Kumar Sur 


Noakhali. 

Mahim Chandra Das 


Chittagong. 

Damber Singh Gurung . . 


Darjeeling. 

The Hon. Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, K c.i.E. 


Calcutta North. 

M. A. H. Ispahan!. . 


Calcutta South. 

K. Nooruddm 


Hooghly cum Howrah Municipal 

Khan Sahib Manivi Md. Solaiman 

The Hon. Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy.. 

Tlie Hon. Nawab K. H'’ bibullah Bahaou, 


Barrackpore Municipal. 
24 -Pargana 3 Municipal. 

Dacca Municipal. 


Ill 
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Isame of Members. 


Jfame of Constituency. 


Maulvi Abul Hashim 

Maulvi Md. Abdur Kasheed 
Kban Bahadur Dr. Syed Muhammad Siddique. 
Khan Bahadur Maulvi Alfaz-ud-din Ahmed . . 
Maulvi Abdul Quasem . . 

Elhan Sahib Maulvi S. Abdur Rauf . . . . ! 

Jasimuddin Ahmed 

Yousuf Mirza . . , . . . . . . . * 

Khan Bahadur A. F. M. Abdur Rahman . . ' 

M. Shamsuddin Ahmed . . 

Mohammad Mohsin Ali 

Maulvi Aftab Hosain Joarder . . . . . . ! 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur M. Azizul \ 
Haque, o.i.E 

Syed Badrudduja . . . , . . . . . . ' 

Sahibzada Kavran Jah Syed Kazem Ali Mcerza i 

M. Farhad Baza Chowdlmiy . • . . . . ! 

Syed Kausher Ali ! 

Maulvi Waliur Rahman 1 

Serajul Islam ' 

Khan Bahadur Maulaua Ahmed Ali Enayetpmi. , 

Abdul Hakeem 

Syed Jalaluddin Hashemy | 

Syed Mostagawsal Haque ! 

M. Ashraf Ali | 

Maulvi Maniruddin Akhand ' 

Maulvi Mohammad Amir Ali Mia .. , 

Maulvi M. Moslem Ali Molla : 

Maulvi Mafizuddin Choudhury , . .. .. | 

Maulvi Haflzuddin Choudhuri . . . . . . j 

Maulvi Abdul Jabbar ! 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Mahtabuddin Ahmed. . ; 
The Hon. isawab Musharraff Hossain, Khan ; 

Bahadur . . . . . . . . . . . . ; 

Khan Bahadur A, M. L. Rahman . . . . ' 

Haji Saflruddin Ahmed . . . . , . . . j 

Khan Bahadur Shah Abdur Rauf . . . . 

Kazi Emdadul Haque . . . . . . . . | 

Mia Abdul Hafiz . . . . , . . . , . ' 

Maulvi Abu Hossain Sarkar . . . . . . ' 

Ahmed Hossain ; 

Maulvi Rajibuddin Tarafdar . . . . . . • 

Maulvi Mohammad Ishaque . . . . . . i 

Dr. Mafizuddin Ahmed . . . . . . ; 

Khan Bahadur Mohammed Ali. . . . . . ' 

Maulvi Azhar Ali \ 

A. M. Abdul Hamid . . . . . . . , ; 


Burdwan. 

Birbhum. 

Bankura. 

Midnapore. 

Hooghly. 

HowTah. 

24-Pargana3 South. 
24-Parganas Central. 
24-PaTgana5 North-East. 
Kusbtia. 

Meherpur. 

Nadia East. 

Nadia West. 

Berhampore. 

Murshidabad South-West. 
Jangipur. 

Jessore Sadar. 

Jessore East. 

Bongaon. 

Jheuidah. 

Khulna. 

Satkhira. 

Bagerbat. 

Nator. 

Rajshahi North. 

Rajshahi South. 

Rajshahi Central. 
Balurghat. 

Tfaakurgaon. 

Diuajpur Central East. 
Dinajpur Central West. 

Jalpaiguri cum Darjeeling. 
Nilphamari. 

Rangpur North. 

Rangpur South. 

Kurigaon North. 

Kurigaon South. 
Gaibandba North. 
Gaibhanda South. 

Bogra East. 

Bogra South. 

Bogra North. 

Bogra West. 

Pabna East. 

Pabna West. 
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Xame of Members. 

1 

2same of Constituency. 

Abdur Raschid Mahmood 

.. i 

Serajganj South. 

Abdullah-Al-Mahmood . . 


Serajganj Xorth. 

Md. Barat All 


Serajganj Central. 

Mauhi Zaliur Ahmed Chowdhuiy 


SLalda North 

Maulvi Idris Ahmed Mia 


Malda South. 

Ehwaja bhahabuddin, c.B.E. .. 


Narayanganj South. 

Maulaua Muhammad Abdul Aziz 


Narayanganj Last. 

S. A. Salim 

• • 

Narayanganj North. 

Maulvi Mohammad Abdul Hakim Vikrampuri j 

Munshiganj. 

Eazaur Uahman Khan 


Dacca South Central. 

Maulvi Aulad Ho«sain Khan .. 


Manikganj East. 

Maulvi Abdul Latif Biswas 


Mamkganj West. 

Maulvi Mohammad Abdus Shaheed . . 


Dacca North Central. 

Syed Sahab Alum 


Dacca Central. 

Fazlur Rahman (Mvmensinch^ 

• • 

Jamalpur East. 

Mahammad Abdul Jabbar Palwan 


Jamalpur North. 

Giasuddin Ahmed 


Jamalpur West. 

Abdul Karim 


Jamalpur cvm Muktagacha 

Maulvi Abdul Majid 


Mymensingh North. 

Maulvi Abdul 'Wahed 


Mymensingh East. 

Maulaua Shamsul Huda 


Mymensingh South. 

Maulvi Abdul Hakim 


Mymensingh West. 

Al-Hadj Maulvi Masud Ali Khan Pa uni 


Tangail South. 

Mltza Abdul Haflz 


Tangail West. 

Syed Hasan Ali Chowdhury 


Tangail North. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Kabiruddin Khan 


Netrakoua South.. 

Abdul Hossain Ahmed 


Netrakona North. 

Maulvi Md. Israil 


Kishoreganj South. 

Maulvi Abdul Hamid bhah 


j Kishoreganj North. 

Khan Sahib Hamiduddin Ahmad 


i Kishoreganj East. 

Shamsuddin Ahmed Khandakar 


Gopalganj. 

Maulvi Ahmed Ali Mridha 


Goalundo. 

The Hon. Mr. Tamizuddin Khan 


Faridpur West 

Yusuf Ali Chowdhury 


1 Faridpur East. 

Mahammad Abul Fazl .. 


j Madaripur West. 

AI-Hadj Gyasuddin Ahmed Choudliury 


Madaripur East. 

The Hon. Mr. A. K. Tazlul Huq 


Patuakhali North. 

Abdul Kader {alias Lai Meah) . . 


Patuakhali South. 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Hatemally Jamndar 


Pirojpur South. 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Syed Md, Afzal 


Pirojpur North., 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Hashem All Khan 


Bakarganj North. 

Sadaruddin Ahmed 


Bakarganj South. 

Abdul Wahab Khan 


Bakarganj West. 

Maulvi Mohammed Mozammel Huq . . 


Bhola North. 

Haji Maulvi Tofel Ahmed Chowdhury 


Bhoia South. 

Maul%i Mustufa Aii Dewan 


Bralimanbaria North. 
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Xame of Member?. 


Xarue of Constituency. 


X'awabzada K. Xa=.trullah 

Maqbul Hosain 

3Iaulvi ^[afizuddin Ahmed 

Ramizuddin Ahmed 

Asimuddin Ahmed 

Maulvi Mahamraed Hasanuzzaman 

Moulvi Jonah AM Majumdar . . 

Khan Bahadur Maul\i Ahidur Reza Cho\Adhur\ 
Mr Shahedali 

Maulvi Mohammad Ibraliim 
Khan Sahib Maulvi Amiruillah . . 

Shah Syed Golam Sarwar Ilovami 
Syed Ahmad Khan 
Syed Abdul Majid. . 

Maulvi Abdur llazzak . . 

Khan Bahadur Maiihi Jalaluddin Ahmad . 
Khan Bahadur Mohammad Anwarul Aziia 
Maulana Md. Maniruzzaman Tsiamabadi 

Dr. Sauaullah .. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Fazlul Qadir .. 

Miss Mira Dutta Gupta. . 

Mr.s. Hemaprova Majumdar 

Mrs. Hasina Murshed, Ji.ihr 

Begum Farhat Bano Khauam 

Miss P. B. Bell-Hart 

J. W. Chippendale 

L. T. Maguire 

C. Griffiths 

I. A. Clark 

''ir Henry Birkmyre, Barr. 

Vacant 

B. J. Hawkins 
Curtis Millar 
A 0. Brown 

G. Morgan, c.i.E 

H. Brabant Smith. 

\Villum C. Patton 

J. \V. K. Steven . . 

F. J. Marmdiu 

Dr. H. C. Mukherji 

S. A. Gomes 

P. F. S. Warren .. 

Roger? Haywuod .. 

M. A. F. Hirtzel . . 

F. H. French 


Brahmiiibana South. 

Xippera Xorth-East. 

' lippci.i Xorth 
Tippera We.'^t. 

Tippora Central. 

Tippera south. 

(Ji indpur East. 

(.luiulpiir Wc't. 

I Matlabbnzar. 

Xoakhaii Xorth. 

Xoakiiah Central. 

Ramganj cum Raipur. 

Xoakhaii West. 

XoakhaU South. 

Feui. 

Cox's Bazar. 

( hittagong South. 

Chittagong South Central. 

' Cliittagong Xorth-East. 

Chittagong Xorth-West. 

I Calcutta (General). 

Dacca (General), 
t alciitta jMnhau.madani. 

Dacca (Muhaiamadan). 
Anglo-Indian. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Burdwan Division. 

Hooghly cum Howrah. 

Calcutta and Suburbs. 

Do. 

Do. 

' Do. 

Presidency Division. 

Rajshahi Di^isiou. 

Darjeeling. 

Dacca Division. 

Chittagong Division. 

Calcutta cuvi Presidency Division. 
Dacca Division. 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 
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Name of Members. 

Name of Constituency. 

II. M. Sassoon 


Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

David Hendry 


Do. 

W. C. Wordsworth 


Do. 

H. A. Hamilton . . 


Calcutta Trades Association. 

H. K. Norton 


Do. 

W. A. M. Walker .... 


Indian Jute Mills Association. 

I. G. Kennedy 


Do. 

C. W. Miles 

•• 

Indian Tea Association. 

G. G. MacGregor . . 


Do. 

Pv. B. Whitehead 


Indian Mining Association. 

Sir Hari Sanker Paul 

“ 

Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. 

Nalmi Ranjan Sarker 


Do. 

Debi Prasad Khaitan 


Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

Rai Moongtu Ball Tapuria Bahadur . . 


Marwari Association. 

Abdur Rahman Slddiqi . . 


Muslim Chamber of Commerce. 

The Hon’bleSlr Bijoy Prasad hmgli Boy 


Burdwan Landholders. 

The Hon. Maharaja Srischandra Nandv 
Co>,-iml)azax 

of 

Presidency Landholders. 

Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Ray 


Rajshahi Landholders. 

Maharaja Sashl Kanta Acharjya Choudhury 
of Muktagachha, Mymensmgii 

Dacca Landholders. 

Rai Kshirod Chandra Roy Bahadur . 


Chittagong Landholder*. 

J. N. Gupta 


Railway Trade Union. 

Aftab All . . 


Water Transport Trade Union. 

Dr. Suresh Chandra Banerjee . . 

Niharendu Dutta Mazumdar 


Calcutta and Suburbs (Registered 
factories). 

Barrackpore (Registered factories). 

Sibnath Banerjee 


j Howrah (Registered factories). 

A. M. A. Zaman 

B. Mukherjee 


; Hooghly cum Serampore (Registered 
i factories). 

Colliery (Coal Mines). 

Babu Litta Munda Sirdar 


j Bengal Dooars (Western). 

Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee 


Calcutta University. 

Fazlur P»^hman 


j Dacca University. 
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BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

Pbesident 

The Hon’ble Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra, 

Depett PBESIDEST 
Hamidul Huq Chowdhurj', M.L.C. 

Elected Members. 


Name of Members. 


Name of Constituency. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra 
Hamidul Huq Chowdhury 

Shrish Chandra Chakraverti . . . , . . ' 

Kanai Lai Goswami . . , . . . . . ■ 

Bai Manmatha Xath Bose Bahadur . . . . . 

Kai Satis Chandra Mukherji Bahadur .. 

Banajit Pal Chowdhury . . . . . . . . j 

Bai Sahib Jatindra Mohan Sen ; 

Bai Brojendra Mohan Maitra Bahadur . . . . j 

Bai Heshab Chandra Banerjee Bahadur . . i 

Bai Sahib Indu Bhusan Sarker | 

Lalit Chandra Das j 

Alhadj Khan Bahadur Shaikh Muhammad Jan. | 
Khan Bahadur Xaziruddin Ahmad . . . . j 

Khan Bahadur S. Fazal EUahi [ 

Khan Bahadur Ataur Bahman . . . . . . | 

Humayun Beza Chowdhury . . . . . . | 

Khan Bahadur Mukhlesur Bahman . . . . ' 

Khan Bahadur Mohammed Asaf Khan . . . . j 

Khan Bahadur Mohammad Ibrahun . . . . j 

iihadj Khan Bahadur Khwaja Mohammad ! 
Esmail. 

Chan Bahadur Kazi Abdm Bashid . . . . • 

Khan Sahib Abdul Hamid Chowdhury . . . . | 

Khan Bahadur M. Abdul Karim . . ... 

Moazzemali Choudhuxy alias Lai Mia 
Khorshed Alam Chowdhury 
Khan Bahadur Syed Mohammad Ghaziul Huq. ' 
Khan Bahadur Bezzaqul Haider Chowdhury . . 

Kur Ahmed 

H. C. A. Hunter 

W. F. Scott-Kerr | 

W. B. G Laidlaw . . 


Bengal Legislative Assembly. 

Do. 

Calcutta General (Urban.) 

Calcutta Suburbs General (Urban). 

Burdwan Division South-West General 
(Rural). 

Burdwan Division North-East General (Rural). 
Presidency Di\ision General (Rural). 
BajshahiDivision North-West General (Rural). 
Eajshahi Division South-East General (Bural). 
Dacca Division North General (Bural). 

Dacca Division South General (Rural). 
Chittagong Division General (Rural). 

Calcutta and Surburbs Muhammadan (Urban), 
Burdwan Division Muhammadan (Bural). 

Presidency Division South Muhammadan 
(Rural). 

Presidency Division North Muhammadan 
(Rural). 

Bajshahi cvm Malda Muliammadan (Rural) 

Rajshah) Division North Muhammadan 
(Rural). 

Eangpur Muhammadan (Rural). 

Bogra cum Pahna Muliammadan (Rural). 
Dacca North-West Muhammadan (Rural). 

Dacca South-East Muhammadan (Rural). 
Mymensingh West Muhammadan (Rural). 
Mymensingh East Muhammadan (Rural). 
Faridpur Muhammadan (Rural). 

Bakarganj Muhammadan (Rural). 

Tippera Muhammadan (Rural). 

Noakhali Muhammadan (Rural). 

Chittagong Muhammadan (Rural). 

European. 

Do. 

Do, 
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Name of Members. 


Name of Constituency. 


Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji 
Rhan Sahib Snbidali Holla 
Kamini Kumar Dutta 
Mohammed Hossain . . 

Amulyadhone Roy 

Rai Radhica Bhusan Roy Bahadur 

H. G, G. MacKay 

J. B. Ross 

H. P. Poddar 

Bankim Chandra Datta . . 

Naresh Nath Mookerjee , . 
Maulana Muhammad Akram Khan 


Sachindra Narayan Sanya! 
Hamidul Huq Chowdhury 
President) 

Mesbahuddin Ahmed 
Kader Baksh 


(Elected 


Dy 


t 


I 


Saiieswar Singh Roy j 

Nagendra Narayan Roy 

The Hon’ble Hr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra | 

(Elected President) ’ 

Khan Bahadur Saiyed Muazzamuddin Hosain . . ! 


Narendra Chandra Datta . . 

Huma>'un Kabir 
Raja Bhupendra Narayan Sinha Bahadur 

Nashipur 

Kawabzada Kamruddin Eaidar . . 


E. C. Ormond 

Khan Bahadur M. Sharasuzzoha 

Kai Surendra Narayan Sinha Bahadur . 


Begum Hamida Momin 
K. D’Rozario 

Krishna Chandra Roy Chowdhury, m.b.e 
L atafat Hossain 
Dr. Arabinda Barua 

D. J. Cohen 


Bengal Legislative Assembly. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Bo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Nominated. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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The United Provinces lies in practicallv the 
centre ot Upper India. It is bounded on 
^e north by Tibet, ,on the north-east by 
JVepal, on the east and south-east bv Bihar 
on the south by two of the Chota-Naupur 
Stotes of the Central India Agency and 
the Saugor district of the Central Provinces, 
and on the west by the States of Gwalior, 
Dholpur, Bharatpur, Sirmoor, and Jubbal 
and by the provinces of Delhi and the 
I'unjao. its total area amounts to 106 ^48 
square miles, to which may be added the area 
of the three Indian States of Kampur, Tehri- 
Garhwal and Benares with an area of 5 943 
square miles, givmg a total of 112,191 square 
miles. The total population is 49,614,833. 

The Province, originally termed the North- 
Western Provinces and so amaigamatedi n 1877- 
was narned the United Provinces ot Agra 
r'^ceived its present 
designation on April 1 , 1937. It includes 
ol country ; portions 
Of the Himalayas, including the Kumaon 
division which consists of three hill districts 
two of which are entirely in the hills and one 
IS half in the submontane belt, the sub-Himii- 
layan tract; the great Gangetic plain, and 
i^chlrt?^ ”4 ,!'!}' tystems of Central India 

«angetic plain 
““ «*t«n 9 ive canal system, 
which though somewhat liable to run short of 
water in extremely dry years, is of great benefit i 
y®®^9 Of limited i 
fwo of these tracts are infer- 
the population and ' 

almost equal- I 

of ?i!®“jJ ’ ff'OfiSh, better populated. The soil 
° p's*?’ however, possesses an ' 
*'be density of popu- 
0^2 persona per square liile ! 
whi7h centre and 753 in the 

^st, which gives the Province as a whoJe a 
pressure on the soil than 
r«L T Province in India save Delhi and 
south there are low rocky hills, 
spurs of the Vindhya mountains 
‘ro frees and jungle, and in’ 

clothed^iu? °* the Himalavas, 

cJothea with dense forest, affording exopilpn/ 

in^^'t^ game shooting, and risTng beyond 
m a tangled mass of ridges, ever higher^and 

Sow?’ bSt'Vhe fbe line of thi eternal 

Ssts'^of ‘be province 

’ 1 teeming with highly- 
cmtivated fields and watered by three rivers— 
the Ganges. Jumna and Gogra. 

Manufactures. 

pe province is not rich in minerals Iron 
‘be Himalayan dfs" 
fnl?®’ I mines of importance there 

fomieriy, but owing to high cost of production ' 
ihhccessibility, most of them ^ave been 
closed. p)id IS found in minute quantities by 

rh?n‘n® “ some of the to 

the hills, limestone is found in the Himalavas 
Etowah district, and srone is ' 
largely quarried in the llirzapur district 
Cotoge and artistic mdustps. however, abound 
^ ginned and spun throughout the 
Western districts of the piovince as a home 


industry ; and weaving by means of handlooms 
'is earned on in most districts. Cawnpore is 
' the chief centre for cotton spinning and weaving 
mills. According to the census of 1931, 45,1:28 
persons were employed on cotton ginning, 
cleaning and pressing' and 408,033 on spinning 
and weaving. Silk weaving used to be confined 
to Uenares (where the laiuous ‘ Kimkhab ' 
brocade IS made) but considciable work is now' 
done at htawah, S,indil;i and ilau. Embroidery 
work is done at Lucknow, where the noted 
‘Chikau* work of cotton on muslin^ is produced, 

, and in Benares, where gold and silver work on 
'silk, velvet, crepe and sarcenet obtains. 

! Benares uses local gold thread for embroidery 
work and ‘Kimkliab’ weaving. The glass 
industry is important nt liiozaijad, Bahjoi, 
Balawali,SasDi,Hatliras,Haiaugau. Shikohabad, 
Makhaiipiir and Naim (Allahabad). Morada- 
bad is noted for its lacqueied brass-work, 
Benares for brasswaro-engraving and repou&se, 
barrukhabad and Pilkhawa (in Meerut 
district) for their calico prints and Agra for 
da dunics and marble and alabaster articles ; 
g azed pottery is made at Chimar and Khurja, 
clay figures of men and fruits at Lucknow, 

' carpets at Mirzapur aud leather goods in Cawn- 
I i)ur, Agra and Lucknow . 

i The making of brass utensils at Mirzapur, 
Farnikliabad and Oel (District Kheri) ; the 
! carving and inlay work of Nagina and Salia- 
{Canpur, the ajt silk indU'tiv oi Taiula, Bilari 
i(Moradabad) and Mau, the lock and brass 
httings industry of A lig.irh, the copper utensil 
,inau3‘ry of Almora, the durties of Khairabad 
I Cawnpore and Bareilly, the potterv 

01 Nizaniabad (District Azamgarh) and the Ivory 
Lucknow also deserve mention. 

Cawnpore is the chief industrial centre. It 
has tanneries, soap factories, oil mills, cotton, 
woollen and other mills. The woollen mill Is 
the largest in India. Lucknow possesses an 
liypt’ftant paper-mill ami aKo a cotton mill. 

I -there aie cotton ginning and pressing factories 
I at Aligarh, Meerut, Saharanpur and Bareillv 
.and cotton mills at Agra, Hathras, 

! ^CD^res «^d Moradabad. There are now some 
'fO sugar Factoiics in the province worked by 
; the vacuum pan process; theyaresituated main- 
1 iy m the Gorakpur, Rohilkhand and Meerut 
I divisions. Acertam amount of Sugar is al'^o 
I made by the open pan process and a large 
I quantity of gur is made m the villages, 
i Excellent furniture is made at Bareillv mostly 
. on cottage lines. ' 

There IS a card board manufacturing factory 
;and a cigarette factory at Saharanpur. Itrs 
and periumes are made at Lucknow, Kanauj 
and Jaunpur. Dayalbagh (Agra) has a 
tannery, a dairy and a factory for making door 
^Its, lanterns, electrical goods, fountain pens, 
i'ountain pens are 
made in Cawnpore, Lucknow and Benares. 
Shoe laces, ela-itic, and electric fans are made 
in Cawnpore. 

centres are Cawnpore, 
AHv!??h Lucknow, ileSit 

ChAndausi, Bareilly, Saharanpur, 
Ehurja, Gorakhpur 
Gt^zipiir, Pilibhit and Shahjahanpur. * 
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Agriculture. 

The ihief industry is agriculture, i;\hich 
is the principal source of livehhno'l 01 “l.i j,ei 
cent, of the population and a subsidiary source 
of income to a further 8.2 per cent. The 
soils of the Province fall Into three uroups . 
the valley soils of the Himalayas, the mam; 
alluvium and the Central Indian aJUnium ; the' 
chief characteristic soil or the (.entral Indian 
alluvium lb the lilack boil, with a lighter variant, ' 
though here also there are light loams ami gravel! 
The Himalayan soils are of local origin and vary 
with the nature ot the rock from which they ha\e 
been formed, whilst the main alhnium soils 
are sand, clay and loam the loam being naturally 
the most productive. The .ioil generally yields 
excellent crops of rice, millet, maize, linseed, 
cotton, wheat, sugarcane, pulses, and barley, 
rice being grown mostly in low-!ymg, heavy 
clays. The greater part of the Province 
is highly cultivated, the rainfall Aaries from 50 
to GO inches m the Hills to 40 inches in the Hena- 
res and Gorakhpur Divisions, whiht the .^gra 
Division receives only about 25 to 30 inches 
annually. Drought seriously affected Bundel- 
khand and the Agia Division«, in the past, 
improved drainage and irngation tatilities 
have effected cou'*iderablc impru\eineiit'j. In 
the latter area, howe^e^, shortage of water iu 
the canals and tlie general lowering 01 the water 
table still continue to react against full agricul- 
tural returns. Steps are being taken to increase 
the amount of water p.issing down the canals. 
The commodity letail fuKe-s 01 ihi'-i food grains 
wtMc lugliei m I'.iS't tlMu thovf |iii\:nlnig m 
except 111 (U'-c 01 wheat wIikIi iiKiu.ited 
an imitro\ cmciit duimg the tii-r tliicc mont),- 
of the veal o^cl• tlie luevalciit m the 

r(U!c-]K)nduig month'' of the picvnai'. \c.n. 
'llic aiea undei wicat ii'eand cotton im ica-cd i 
con-'ideiably hut tlie a\fUage oiiTtuin dc-ifaM-tl 
ai'juci iablv The aic.i niulci Migaicanc' 
declmcti 111 (ompaiwiri to rhat in ll‘3^ ami the. 
outtiini al-o dccica'''-d bv n prr m nt. Lain! ' 
ib held on zeniimlaii Tenure in Agia and tal- 
uqdaii teiiun* in (hidh I'h. p!nni]Ml l.md 
owiieii in Undli aic the ialuq'hn" •'ome of 
whom own vciv laig*- e..t,5T'- 'I he aica laid 
iu taluqdaii teuiiie aiuouuts to .54 pci cent 
of the total .irea iii Dudh 

The People. 

The population is mamJy Hindu, 84.4 percent, 
rauking as such, whilst Mahommedans number 
15 per cent., the total of all other religions 
being 0 6 per cent, composed of Christians 
(Europeans and Indians). Jains, Sikhs, Parsis, 
Buddhists and Jews. Included among the 
Hindus are the Ar>a Saraajists, followers of 
the Arya Samaj sect, which obtains widely 
in the Punjab and has extended its influence 
to the Cnited Provinces. The three mam 
physical types are Dravidian. Aryan and 
Mongolioid, the latter being confined to the 
Himalavan and sub-Himalayan districts and 
the former to South ilirzapur and Bundeikhand, 
whilst the high-caste Aryans frequent the 
Western districts of the Province. Most ot 
the people, however, show a mixed Arya- 
Dravidian origm. Two languages are spoken 
by the majority of people m the plains, 
Urdu ani Hindi. Urdu being more common 
in the urbriD ureas and because of Us clos<- 


relationship with Persian and Arabic on the 
one hand and Hindi on the other, forming the 
Hn’jna franca of the Province. 

Administration. 

The Province wa-* until tne close ot 11*20 
administered bv a Lieutenant-Governor, chosen 
from the rank'- of the Indian Civil Service. 
Under the Reform scheme the Province was 
raised to the sratus of a Govornor-in-Councii, 
the (bivernor being assisted by two menabers 
of the Executive Coun''il in charge of the 
Re«>prvpd Subjects and two Ministers m charge 
of the Transferred Subjects. With effect from 
I .April 1, 1937. provincial autonomy was in- 
jaugurated in this Province and a Cabinet of 
6 Mini'-tor'S to assibt the Gov’ernor w’as 
1 formed, under the G. T Act of 1035. The 
( aliinet (•onsi''te(l of 0 5riiii''ter- Thi-. Mini'-try 
' leinamed in ortn-e from .iulv 17. 1**^7 to Xovem- 
: ber I'.MO Bur after the outhreak of the 
I Liiicqre.in War le-'icned and the jirtwcis of 
jaiimini'tiatioii weie a—umed hv the irovernor 
undei •'eetiou ‘*3 ni the '• 1 A«t of log.). He 
I aj>pointe<l 3 advi-joi'' fioin NoveniV»er 4. 1939. 

I to a'"-!'>t him m the udmmi-tiatiou ol the 
I Piovinee. The medium loi the transaction of 
! piiblK* Im^me-" i" the seiret.niat. the stalf of 
iwliKh *on'>i''t' <u s SceIetalle^ (including ( hief 
! let.uv). and 0 Dejuitv Ne( letaricf' m<’liiding 
I the Deputy Legal Keinemhianccr who i" er- 
Dejiutv set retarv m the Judicial 
Dep.iitiiient lluie 1- uNo 1 riuler-Si'cret.iry, 

; and .5 .A^'Draut >e< retaiie- The (.hief sei retarv 
'i' 111 ehaige 01 Appointment. General Admini"- 
tratmn se( retaiiat L-taMidimeiit and Accounts, 
Politi.-al .iiid rc»hie DeTiartmeiiTs ; the BimiTKe 
Sc« retarv deals mainly witli tlie i maiice Depart- 
ment ; the Revenue Seeretaiv is m charge of the 
Revenue E( cleMavtii .il and mmu ity Dcqi.irt- 
ment« . the Education ^eeretarv i-s m charge 
01 the Edue.itiou. llulU'.Tl I'-". Agiiiultuic .ind 
Ex< i-e Department^ : the L G. Seeretary 
is 111 ehaige of the Loi .i1 self-( roveiiunent. 
Municipal Aledn al unci Public Health Depart- 
mentb . the .Tuduial .''Ceietaiv i-. in tharge of 
tiie Judicial aii<l Legidative Departments; 
the PulJic Works ^C(•U‘talv i- in cliarge of the 
Builduig- and Road" and liiigatiou and Lore-t 
ciepaitments The eighth Secietary m charge 
01 the Tufonnatioii and ITice Gontiol Depart- 
ment. He his also the Price Controller. In 
ad<litiou one Additional ^eLrctarv lla^ also 
been appomted in the t hief 'secretary's Branch 
to oopie with the imrea-ed woik. Government 
spend" the cold weather October to April, in 
Lucknow and Allahabad, mostly in Lucknow, 
though the 8ecretaiiat icmams thioughout 
the year at Lucknow. The t.overnor and some 
of the '"e<TPtarie" ."pencl tie* hot weather in 
' Xaiui Tal, but during the monsoon the 'Tovernor 
tour" the plain", as he dop" al"0 in the cold 
weather. The Board of Revenue is the highest 
couit of appeal in revenue and rent cases Tying 
within Its juiisdiction. being the chief revenue 
' authority in the province. There are forty- 
eight British di"tricts thirty-six in Agra and 
.twelve in Oudh. average area 2,200 square miles 
and avei age population a million. Each 
district is in charge of a District Officer, termed 
a AIagi"trate and (.'ollector m Agra and a Deputy 
Commissioner in Oudh and Kumaon. The 
districts are grouped together in divisions. 
Each division is under a Commissioner, 
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except the Jhansi and Kumaoa divisions the 
charge of which is held by the Collector of 
Jhansi and that of Kumaon by the Deputy. 
Commissioner, Naini Tal, in addition to their 
duties. There are ten divisions having 
an average area of nearly 10,600 square miles 
and an average population of nearly 5 millions. 
The districts are sub-divided into ttihttilg, 
with an average area of 500 square miles 
and an average population of 236,000. Each 
Tahtil is in chaige of a Tahtildar, who is res- 
ponsible for the collection of revenue, and also 
exercises ludiclai powers. TahttU are divided 
into parganaa which are units of importance 
in the settlement of land revenue. Sub- 
ordinate to the TahgUdara are naib tahsildan 
and kanungoa. Ordinarily there are three 
kanungoa and one naib tahsildar to a tahsil. 
The Kanungoa supervise the work of the 
patwaru, or village accountants, check thor 
papers and form a link direct between the vil- 
lagers and Government. For judicial purposes 
(revenue and criminal), the District Officer as- 
signs a sub-division, consisting of one or more 
tahaila, as the case may be to each of his subordi- 
nates, who may be covenanted civilians (Joint 
and Assistant Magistrates and Collectors) or 
members of the Provincial Service (Deputy 
Collectors and Magistrates). 

Local Self-Government. 

The main units of local self-government are 
the district and municipal boards, which 
have non-official Chairman. Most of the 
municipal boards having an annual income of 
Es. 50, (XK) or over have executive offi<*ers to 
whom certain administrative powers are reserved. 
The administrative functions of the municipal 
and district boards are performed by the Chair- j 
man and Executive Officer or the Secretarv. i 
but the boards themselves are directly responsible , 
for most of the administration. The distri«-t 
boards obtain 46.58 per cent, of their income 1 
from Government grants The other chief | 
sources of income are the local rate levied from ! 
the land owmers and the tax on circumstances I 
and property imposed by some of the bojirds. ! 
The 1 nited Provinces Motor Vehicles Taxation; 
Act came into force with effect from January | 
1st. 1936. The tax realised under this act iS' 
also utilized in the payment of grants to local . 
authorities for purposes of expenditure on the ' 
construction, maintenance and improvement of i 
roads. The chief source of municipal income | 
is the octroi or terminal tax and toll which is an ' 
octroi in modified form. Local opmion is ; 
strongly in favour of indirect as opposed to . 
direct taxation for municipal purposes. 

Justice. 

Justice is administered by the High Court of ; 
Judicature at Allahabad in the portion of the 
province known as Agra and by the Chief Court 
sitting at Lucknow in the ’ portion of the , 
province known as Oudh. They are the final ap- 
pellate authorities in both criminal and civil cases. ■ 
The former consists of a Chief Justice and' 
ten permanent Judges six of whom are Indians, 
and the latter consists of a Chief Judge and j 
three permanent and one addl. judges two of | 
whom are Indians. There are 30 poHs (21 in, 
Agra, eight in Oudh and one of Legil- 
Ecmembrancer, which is held in abeyance, and i 


its duties are performed by the Judicial Secre- 
tary to Government) of district and .sessions 
judges of which nine are held by Indians not 
beldngii^ to the Indian Civil Service as they 
have been listed to the provincial service and the 
]>ar Uviiallv they exercise appellate jurisdiction 
in civil and criminal cases and in certain condi- 
tions in rent cases The High Court has extra- 
ordinary original jurisdiction. The Chief Court’s 
original jurisdiction was established in 1939 
hv“aii Act of the 3’iovincial Legislature. 
D'istrict Officers and their assistants, including 
tabsildars, preside in criminal courta as 
magistrates and as collectors and assistant 
collectors, in rent and revenue courts and 
dispose of a good deal of the work. Kumaon 
has been brought under the Civil jurisdiction 
of the High Court from 1st ^ April 1926. 
The deputy and assistant commissioners exerci^ 
Inferior civil powers this division which has in 
no separate civil courts. In the rest of the 
province there are civil judges, judges 
of small cause courts and raunsifs w'ho dispose of 
a laige number of <ivil suit's. The jurisdiction 
of a civil judge extends to all original ?uit.s 
without pecnuiar>' limit and a munsif can hear 
case^ordinalily Ola value not exceeding Its. 2,000 
and if specially empowered up to Its. 5.000. 
Appeals from munsif always lie to the district 
judge while those from the civil judges 
go to the High Court or the Chief Court, except 
in cases of a value of Rs. 5,000 or less which are 
heard by the district judge. Small cause court 
judges, ordinarily try suits to the value of 
Bs. 500 but his Senior Judges of Small Causes are 
empowered to try suits of a civil nature of which 
the value does not exceed Es. 1.000. There 
are also honorary munsifs limited to Rs. 200 
suits, and village munsifs whose jurisdiction is 
fixed at Es. 20. 

Public Works Department. 

The public works Department (Buildings and 
Roads and Irrigation Branche-^ is in the portfolio 
of the Adviaor to the Governor, Revenue and 
the pon of secretary to Government in this 
department is held by a member of the Indian 
Civil Service. 

The Buildings and Roads branch is adminis- 
tered liy a Chief Engineer. The Province i* 
divided into circles and divisions Each circle 
is ill chariie of a Superintending Engineer and 
each division is in charge of an Executive 
Engineer All metalled roads maintained from 
Piovmcial funds and construction of all other 
department buildings except those of The irrisra- 
tion branch costing more than K^. 5,(KiO are 
in charge of the Buildings and Roads branch. 

The Irrigation branch is administered by two 
Chief Engineers. The province is divided into 
circles and divisions. 

The Irrigation branch administers the various 
Irrigation works in the province as well as the 
Changes Canal Hydro-electric Grid, the tube- 
well irrigation scheme, and the Fvzabad 
Electricity and Gogra Pumping Schemes. The 
Ganges, the Eastern Jumna and the Ama 
Canals, the Hydro-electric works and the 
tube-wells are administered by the Chief Engineer 
(West) while the Sarda "Canal, the Gocra 
pumping scheme and the Bundelkhand Canals, 
are administered by the CBief Engineer (East) 
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The Sarda Canal, a work of the first maitnitude, \ 
was opened in 1928 for introducing irrigation ! 
into Oudh. Its head works are situated at ' 
Banhassji on the border of Nepal. Tlie length ’ 
of the main canal and branches, including 
distributaries, drainage cuts and esc!ij)es, 

5,946 nules. and the area irrigated is over 10 I 
laklis of acres annually including over 2] lakhs 
acres of sugarcane. 

The (lange.s Canal— Upper and Lower. The 
head works of 

in the Sahara ' : 

Narora in tl '■ ^ ^ r 

Ganges canal came into opeiation in the vear 
1855-50, and its toUl milt-age of ihannels is 
5,916 miles. The area irng.ited annually is 
nearly 12 lakhs of acre.s. The lowei <Jan"e-> 
canaf was opened in 1879-80 and the total 
mileage of its channels i'' Tj.oOs milev This 
system 1 rrigates nearly 10 laklw of acre*' 

The Ganges Canal llydro-elet tiK Grul Mip- 
plies power at attractive j.iWs lor domestic, 
industrial and agricultural lairpo-e^ to 1-4 
districts in the west of proviu.-o. uu-l to slialuLna 
in Delhi province. Seven of tlie ten j.dls 
available for elet tritlcatiou h.ue been developeil 
and a stand-by strain i‘ 0 wer .-tation at Chanda u^i 
of 9.000 kilowatts lias been t on^stnifted No 
less than 29,700 kilowatts in all w a\.u].iblt' 
Besides supplying some 83 towu'. with rlie.ip 
current for liglit and fans .iu<l minoi mdu^tiie^, 
the grid provides energv for irrigatmn pumping 
from iiveis and open and tube wclK. The 
Gauges Valley State well scheme fom].rise^ 
about 1,500 tube wells. co\enug the di'tn'ts 
of Moradabad, Bijnor, Budauu. -Mui.iitariiagar. 
Meeiiit. Bulandshahr an<l .tligaih. mtiodm mg 
irrig.itiou on the volumetric system o\er approxi- 
mately one million acies hitherto witliout .my 
source of irrigation. Tbi> -cheme i.s bc'h,^ 
extended by the coii->trucnoii ni moie well-. 
This supply ot (heap powei Horn -Mme I'.uiio 
sub«taTioiLS is already liaxing an iniport.iiit 
bearing on the economie di-fio-.il <»f «j..p^ and 
the development oi imiioi iii«Ui-tiies in the 


Kifle which formed their pirevioiis armament. 
The administration of the Jail Department is in 
charge of an Inspector-(ieneral of Prisons, who 
IS a menilier of the Indian Medical Service. 

Education- 

Education is maintained in part by the State 
I and partly by means of grants-in-aid. There 
, are five universities, the four residential univei- 
sities of Allahabad, Lucknow, Aligarh (Muslim) 
and Benares (Hindu) and the alhhating Univer- 
sity of Agra. The last named was astablished 
in 1927 and consists, besides six ^ affiliated 
colleges situated outside the United Pro- 
vinces, of the eight colleges, formerly 
associated with Allahabad University on its 
i external side, viz,, the Agra and St. .John's 
; College at Agra, the Clirist Church, D.A.U. and 
. Sanatan Dharam CollegeatC-iwnpore.theMeerut 
.College, Meerut, the Bareilly College, Bareilly 
I and St. Andrew's College, (Jorakhpur. There 
I are Intermediate Colleges and anglo-vernacular 
I high and middle school.^ which prepare boys for 
I the high school and intermediate examination® 

' conductefl by the Board of High School and 
Intermediate Education, which prescribes courses 
for high school and intermediate education. 

There are 48 Government High Schools and 
8 Oovernraent Intermediate Colleges; the 
remainder are under private management and 
, are aided by Government. 

The Isabella Thoburn College at Lucknow and 
I the Crosthwaite Girls’ College at Allahabad 
I iiup.art university education to Indian girls and 
I the Theosophical National Girls' School and 
I Women’s (College at Benares, the Muslim 
I GirU’ Intermediate College at Aligarh, Mahila 
Nitlyalava Intermediate College at Lnrk- 
now, Gokul Das Hindu Girls’ Intermediate 
jCullege. Moradabad, Mu-lim Girls’ Intermediate 
; College. Lucknow, Balika Vidyalaya Inter- 
I mediate College, C'awnpore, and Mahadevi 
Kanva Pathchala, Dehra Dun. teach up to the 
' intermediate "tage In addition to the^e 
tliere are A. V. High SchooK. Kngli'sh Middle 
' and Vernacular Lower Mi<hile schools and 


urban <-i‘Utres 

The bte.iiii power station at Sohwa La- a 
capacity of 2.5ni) Kilowatt® It -\l]l]^lle^ < n» igy 
to the towni? OI Fyzaliad and Ajudliia aii'l foi 
Ituiiiping ISO ensecs of water fiom tin* ('Ojia .it 
Bannahi into a canal -vstein 12‘> niilc- lone, 
designed to irrigate 43.0(Xi acre® 

Invent igatdons into the electri' al .in 1 fimiii' ial 
possibilities of a Grid Project lor the ea®tein 
districts of the province have )»een comjJcted 
and the recommendations of an expeit com- 
mittee. appointed in Noveinlier 1937. aie niidm 
consideration. 

Police. 

The Police Force is admini-tereil bv an 
Inspector-General, witli four Deputie- ineludmg 
one temporary officer and one Deputy now 
knowm as D. L G. Headquarters and C I.D ; 
and tliree Assistant-. lortv seven Miperiiiten- 
dents forty-five Assistant Superintendent® and 
fiitv--evcii Deputy Superintendent®. There i® a 
Police Training College at Moradabad under a 
Superintendent of Police as Prin.dpal. There is 
a C. I D. forming a separate department with 
an Assistant lusjiector-General in charge and 
three Assistants. The Anneii Police of the 
province i® now rearmed wirh 410 musket in 
place of 476 mu-ket and the Martmi Henry 


jirimary .®(.hool® throughout tlie provmce for 
' the education of Indian'girl®; they are controlled 
bv a Chi(‘f Inspectress of Cirl-’ School® under 
the Director of Public Instruction. The St. 
Gi-orge's Intermediate College Mussoone. the 
Philander Smith College. Naini Tal, the St. 
Jo®eph‘s College, Naim Tal, Sherwood Inter- 
; mediate College, Naini Tal, and La Martin- 
iere College. Lucknow, are the well-known 
, institutions for European and Anglo-Indian 
I children in the province which teach upto the 
intermediate stage. Be'ide® these, there are 
many excellent educational m^titutions for 
European boys and girls both in the hill® and 
plains which are attended by students from all 
over India. Government maintain Training 
Colleges for teachers in Lucknow, Allahabad 
, and Agra, and a training department is attached 
I to the Lucknow Christian College. There 
• are training departments attached to 
I the Aligarh Muslim University and the Be- 
nares Hindu University. There is a College of 
Mining and MetaDurgy in the Benares Hindu 
University where four-year (jourses of training 
; are provided, leading to degr^s In the two 
subject®. This is the only University in India 
I where training in these two industrial subjects 
is available. There is a Government Engineering 
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College at Roorko (2 (Thoma*ion Collosc), 
a School of Art' and Cr.ift? in iaioknow and 
an Aericultural Collect', and a Tcclinolocical 
lii'titiite kjtown t)ie Hai( ouit lUitl’ r Tednio- 
lOL'ual Iii'Titnto. at ( a’.vnpore an Airiit nltnial 
School at Btilaudshahr and another atr;orakh]»iir. 
there is also a non-Governnient Acruuitiiral 
Institute at Naiui Aliahaliad. and tlieie art twt> 
Civil Eii<iinceriii‘a School' at l.uckno^^ At the 
Benares Hindu Cniversitv theie i' a five \eai'' 
course in Electrical aiul Mechanical Eniiinceriiitr 
Rdiuation in law i' uiven at four residential 
imnersities .ui<l at tlie Aina and Meerut Colleges, 
and at the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic .and 
Sanatan Dharma Colleges at CaxvTipore 
and at the Bareilly College. Instruction 
in commerce for the' B. Corn dettree of the 
Agra University is given in the Sanatan Dharma 
and the D. A. V. Colleges at Cawn pore and in the 
St. John's College at Agra ; a commerce depart- 
ment for B. Com. degree is also attached to 
Allahabad and Lucknow Universities. The 
King George’s Medi^'al College, Lucknow, now 
merged in the Lucknow University, prepares 
candidates for the M.B-B.S. degree of the Luck- 
now University. Besides this there are two 
medical school at Agia for men and women, 
and also a College of Ayurveda and Tibbiya 
is attached to the Benares Hindu aud the 
Aligarh Muslim Universities respectively. 
Public schools for secondary and primary verna- 
cular education are almost entirely maintained 
or aided by district and municipal boards and 
vernacular education is administered tlirough 
them and the expenditure of grant" for verna- 
cular education is in their iiands. Government 
raaintiiius eight Norinnl Schools nnd 'cven 
Central Training benooH for the training ot 
vernacular teachers. There are also four normal 
schools for training of w’omen vernacular 
teachers. Each district has a deputy 
inspector of schools* who is the Secretary oi the 
Education Committee of the district' board, 
assisted by several sub-deputy inspector*. 
There are seven inspectors who supervise both 
anglo-vernacular and vernacular education in 
their circles. 


Medical. 

The Medical Department is in charge of 
an Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, 
who is assisted by a lady Superintendent for 
Medical aid to women in the administration 
of the Dufferin fund affairs. A post of Personal 
Assistant to the I. G. Civil Hospitals has also 
been created from December b, 1934, to relieve 
the I. G. of the routine duties in connertion 
with the control of his office. A Civil Surgeon 
is in charge and is responsible for the 
medical work of each district and in 
a few 01 the larger stations he has an 
assistant. In two stations (Ranikbet and 
Roorkee) Medical Officers in military emplov 
bold collateral civil charge. There 'are 105 
Provincial Medical service officers in charge 
of important Moffusil dispensaries and on 
the reserve list and a large number of 
Provincial subordinate medical service officers. 
Lady doctors and women ^u^assistant 
surgeons visit pardamshin women in their 
own homes and much good work is done in 
this manner. 


The best equipped hospitals for Indian pa- 
tients are the Thomason Hospital at Agra, 
King George’s Hospital and the Balrampur 
Hospital ar Lucknow, the Prince of Wales 
and The l i'Ula Hanunn M«-iiU)nal Ho'pital. 

( .iwnpoie Kiu^i l.dw.irtl \I1 Ho'pital Beu:ut“>. 
the t im 1 H<*'pital at Aliaiiaiu.l (lor lanojH*:ni", 
Xiedo-lmiiaii' and Imiians liMtiu in Euiopean 
^t\re) an.l '^aint Maiv ' ( 'oTTai:»- llo'pital. 

Mu"OOiU‘ The Bam>av Ho'pital toi Eniopeaii' 
at Aaiiii Ta! i" a hi't-iLi" iii'liTnlion and 
there are aNo The Lailv Imiteiiu li<»')dtaK. 
Ivinu (Jeoi'-H " Medi.al ( oli. Linknow. 
i" one of the bes-t equipped coilcges in the 
country, with a staff of highly efficient pro- 
fessors, and the hospital attached to it is the 
; arst in the Province The Queen Mary’s Hos- 
pital for women and children, completed in l 93- 
i is also attached to the King G'-orge’s Mediiml 
College and pro%ides clinical matecial for the 
instruction of students in midwifery and 
gynaecology. There are also male nnd 
female medical schools at Agra. Tlie X-Ray 

■ Institute at Dehra Dun has be* n closed, but 
' a scheme for the appointment of a Provmciai 
: Radiologist and the tiaimng of Medical Officers 

in X-Ray at the King George’s Medicil College, 

■ Lucknow, where every facilitv for such work 

! would be forthcoming is under the consideration 

, of the Government. There are sanatoria for 
I British soldiers in the hills. The King E(lward 
' VII Sanatorium at Bhowali m the district of 
I Naini Tal is an up-to-date and^ well-equipped 
insti^tion for the treatment of Euiopean and 
Indian consumptives. A new T. B. clinic has 
' been opened at Allahabad. 

I Arr.ingement" have been made for 146 
: -\vurvedii* and .>') I uani di'pen".iriO" to woik iii 
villager, under the charge oi qualified \ aids 
I and H.ikiiU' eoinpoundor and a "eryant 
i has been engaged to as'i't. Forty-eight Fixed 
I and >ixtocn Travelling allopathi' di'pciisiries 
, were Ssinctioncd under The 'i-lieme ^tep' 

■ have been t.iken to e'tablish thc'C di<pen'.irie' 

' in lural .irea> The dut> oi the medical officer 
I ajqiointed to the Rural De\vlo]>meht DBpeu- 
I "aiie^ j' not only to i>to\ide mediial aiti in 
‘ villages but aDo to inculcate- habit' oi rleaiilines-? 
I and carry on piopaganda to <Mi'ure pcr'onal 
\ hygiene and liealth The travelling Rural 

■ 1 ievelopnient Dl'peiwarieN in 'ixteeu di'tricts 
' have to vi•^lt villages in rotation and to serve 
1 large groups of population th.in a fixed branch of 
! di"pens.ine". 

I The aim which ha^ been kept in view in 
' opening iiiral mdigeiiou.' an-i allopathic <ii'- 
; pensaries B to make available medie.al aid in 
i villages 'ituated in the interior <>i the di'trirt. 

(Government have sanctioned a grant tor the 
I treatment of eye di'case' at lertain centre' 
' openeil during the ciureut finaiieial year a■^ an 
1 experimental mca-iure good number of 

patients suffering from cataraLt aud other 
disease' have received treatment inider the 
scheme. 

There were seventv-five 'ubsulized di'pen- 
I saries and tliirtv-nim- 'UbsniiZ'-d lueflical 
I practitioners working at the end of December 

I 19-59. 

With a view to provide farihties for the 
training of Indian girl' a' mir'C' and midwivc' a 
trainmg school has been opened at Agra 

The 'Medical j^*'hool at Agra lui' 1-een raised 
to the status OI a degree College 
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THE FINANCES OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 

Slatement of the Reunite and Expenditure of the Oovernment of the United Provinces 


Heads op Retekue. 


Biidtret. 

; Estimates, 
1 1940*41. 


Heads op Expesditeke. 


Budget 

Estimates, 

1940-41. 


Principal Ueadg of Revenue. ! 

IV.— Other Taxes on i 
Income 

V.— Salt 

VII. — Land Revenue 
VIII.— Provincial Excise . . 

IX. — Stamps 
X. — Forest 
XT, — Registration . . 

XII. — Receipts under Motor 
Vehicle? Act' 


Rs. 

41.70.000 

6 , 09 , 02,800 

l,r>,87,315 

1,31,00,000 

53,06,775 

9,25.000 

11.58.000 


XIIT. — Other Taxes and 

Duties .. .. i 56.02,000 

I 

Railirav Pevenuc Account. j 

XVI. — Subaidired Companies \ 

Irrigation, Etc. I 

XVIT. — Works for which Capi- 1 
tal Accounts are | 
kept — I 

Receipts . . . . j 

Less — W 0 r k i n g 1 
Expenses . . 

XVIIT. — Work'S for which no ^ 

Capital Accounts are 
kept.. .. .. 

Det't Services. \ 

i 

XX. — Interest 
Civil Administration. 


XXT. — Administration of , 

Justice 

XXn. — Jails and Convict | 

Settlements . . . 

XXin.— Police • 

XXVI. — Education 

XXVTI.— Medical . . . . i 

XXVITI.— Public Health 

XXTX. — .Agriculture .. 

XXX. — Veterinary .. , 

XXXT. — Co-operative Credit 

XXXTT. — Industries . . . j 

XXXYI. — Miscellaneous Depart- \ 
ments . . . , i 


98, 33, 530 
.,29,10,583 

n,S93 

14,04,730 

11.41,350 

5..57,7O0 

8,26.617 

13,81,600 

3.34,000 

3,62.540 

10,45,573 

1,30,655 

2,<iS,50n 

5,60,460 

1,70,300 


; Rs. 

Direct Demands on the Revenue. 1 

5. — Salt . . . . . . . . .... 

7. — Land Revenue .. ..I 1.01. 59,1 si 

8. — Provincial Excise .. .., Hi. 8i, 193 

9. — Stamps ,. ,.! 2,32,898 

10. — Forest | 30,30,975 

11. — Reiriatration . . .. 4,72,915 

12. — Chartres on account of Motorl 

Vehicles Acts .. ..1 11,63,140 

13. — Other Taxes and Duties ..| 77,664 

Railicay Revenue Account. 1 

15. — State Railways — Interest onj 

Debt . . . . . . j _ . . 

15C. — Subsidized Companies . . ... 

Irrigaliom Revenue Account. \ 

17. — Interest on Irrigation works! 

for which Capital Accounts' 
arc kept . . 

18. — Other Revenue expenditure! 

financed from ordinary 
Revenues 

iTTigaiion Capital Account {Met 
from Revenue). 

19. — Construction of Irrigation 
Works — 

B — (1) Financed from *1 


1,14,00,000 


2,62,ii84 


B — (2) Financed 


Ordinary Revenues 


from 


Ordinary Revenues j 
Debt Services. 

22. — ^Interest on debt and other! 

obligations.. .. ..j 

23. — Appropriation for Reduction 

or Avoidance of Debt — , 
(i) Sinking Fund . . . . ! 

(it) Payments to the Central, 
Government . . . . 1 


59,900 


22,86,693 


30 61 999 
15,48,552 


CTJ-ried o\cr ,. ,13 01,17,763 


Cirii Administration. 

25, — General Administration 

27. — Administration of Justice 

28. — Jails and Convict Settle- 

ments 

29. — Police (Ordinary) 

36. — Scientific Departments 

37. — Education 

38. — Medical 

39. — Puldic Health 

40. — Agriculture . . 

41. — Veterinary . . 

42. — Co-operative Credit 

43. — Industries 

44. — .Aviation 
47. — ^Miscellaneous Departments 


1,42,54,571 

71,38,946 

32,80,847 
1,78.68,034 
24,610 
2,18,19,298 
37,10,971 
23,85,815 
71,82,685 
5,38,178 
7,29,2 24 
21.48,965 
11.500 
82,5 31 
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HKiDS OF Revenue. 


Budget 

Estimates, 

1940-41. 


Heads op Expenditure. 


Budget 

Estimates, 

1940-41. 


Rs. 

Brought forward , . 13.01,17,763 

Citim/orks and Mitedlaneout 
Public ImpTOittment*. 

XXXIX.— CivD Works- 

fa) Ordinary . , 3,37,000 

(&) Transfer from 
Central Road 
Development 

Account . . 7,14,305 

AfueeUaneous. 

XLIII. — Transfers from Famine 

Relief Fund . . 57,635 

XLIV. — Receipts In aid of 

superarmnation . . j 1,45,000 

XLV. — Stationery and Print- 
ing i 8,84,450 

XLVI, — Miscellaneous . . • 8,60,585 

ContriJbuticns and MiiceUaneoui 
AdjutimenU bettceen Central and ! 

Procineial QovemmenU. 

XLIX.— Grants-in-aid from j 
Central Govern- I 
ment .. .. j 25,00,000 

L.— Contributions and Mis- 
cellaneous adjust- j 
ments between Cen- 
tral and Provincial 
Governments . . ' 19,000 

I^I.—Extraordiiiarj- Receipts . . | 2.00,000 


Total Revenue . . 1 13.58,35,733 

Debt, Depoeits and Remittance i 
Beade. 

PUBLIC DEBT. | 

A. — Rupee Debt, 

1.— Permanent Debt — ; 

(») Provincial; 

Loans bearing ' 
interest — 

3 per cent. United Provinces Loan, i 
1961-66 I 

New:^an 1.25.00,000 

vmtea Provinces Encumbered | 

Estates Act Bonds . . . . I 1,00,00,000 

(ii) L/Oans not bearing : 

Interest . . . . , . , . 

II. — Floating Debt- 

Treasury Bills . . .... 

Other Floating 

Loans . . . , .... 

III. — Loans from the Cen- 

tral Government . . i .... 


1.25,00,000 


Civil Works and Misedlaneoue 

Publie ImprovemenU. 

50. — Civil Works— 

<o) Provincial expendi- 
ture 

(6) Improvement of Com- 
munications from 
Central Road' 
De velopme nt 
Account . . 


Mitcellaneous. I 

54. — Famine Relief — j 

A — Famine Relief . . . . ! 

B — Transfers to Famine ReliefI 
Fund . . • . ♦ . ! 

55. — Superannuation Allowances: 

and Pensions . . • . | 

56. — Stationery and Printing . . * 

57. — Miscellaneous Charges - . , 


Extraordinary Jteme^ 

63.— Extraordinary charges 
Total expenditure met from 


1,11,13,323 

13,59.894 

10,22,372 


..13.58.13.603 


Capital accounts not met from ' 
revenue. '■ 

I 

68. — Construction of Irrigation! 
works . . . . . . ! 

68. — Capital outlay on Hydro-! 
Electric works 

81. — Civil works not met fromi 
revenue 

83. — Payments of commuted value, 
of pensions 

85. — Payments to Retrenched Per- 
sonnel 


Debt, Deposits and Remittance 
Beads, 

PUBLIC DEBT. 

A. — ^Rupee Debt, 

I, — Permanent Debt — 

(<) Provincial Loans bear- 
ing interest — 

3 per cent. United' 
P r o V i n c e s Doan 
1961-1966.. 

3% U. P. Loan 1952 


13,73,300 


2,62,926 

1.61.234 


Total 


2.25,00.000 
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Heads op Eetbnue. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1940-41. 

UNFUNDED DEBT. 1 

Ra. 

Special Loans I 


State Provident Funds — i 


General Pro- f Branch | 

vident Fund sterling Branch . . 

48,75.000 

2,81,000 

Indian Civil r Eupee Branch . . 
Service Pro- 

vident Fund Sterling Branch . . 

1,18,000 

1,86,000 

Indian Civil f* Rupee Branch . . 
Service (Non- j 

European.' 

Members)"'. 

P r 0 V i d e nt 

Fund Sterling Branch. . 

26,000 

7.000 

Contributory r Rupee Branch . . 
Provi dent J 

Fund Sterling Branch. . 

5.000 

7,500 

Other Mis- r Rupee Branch . . 
c e 1 1 a n eons J 

Provi dent) 

Funds {^Sterling Branch 

4,000 

7,500 

Total 

55,17.000 

DEPOSITS AND 
ADVANCES. 


Deposit-^ Beari?ig Interests. 


Depreciation Reserve Fund — 


Irrigation 

13,95,247 

Deposit* Not Bearing Interest. 


(A) Sinking Funds — 


Appropriation for Reduction or 
Avoidance of Debt — 


5 per cent. United Provinces Loan, 
1944, Sinking Fund 

3 per cent. United Provinces Loan, 
1961-66, Sinking Fund 

3 per cent. United Provinces 
Loan, 1952, Sinking Fund 

26,48,154 

2,55,025 

1,58,790 

Other Appropriations 

15,48,552 

(B) Reserve Funds — 


A — ^Famine Relief Fund— 


Transfers from the Revenue Ac- 
count 

.... 

Interest Receipts 

1,95.250 


Heads of expenditure. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1940-41. 


Debt, Deposits and Remy-Uance 
Heads — contd. 

(ti) Loans not bearing interest. 

6 per cent. United Pro- 
vinces Development Loan. 

II. — Floating Debt — 

Treasury Bills 
Other Floating Loans 

III. — Loans from the Central 
Government 

Total . . ; 
UNFUNDED DEBT. 

Special Loans . . . . . . 

State Provident Funds — 

General pm- / •• 

videntFund \ sterling Branch.. 

Indian Civil r Eupee Branch . . 
Service Pro-< 

vident Fund t Sterling Branch. . 
Indian Civil f Eupee Branch . . 
Service (Non- [ 

Buropea n J 
Members)) 

P r o V I d ent ‘ 

Fund 


10.000 


1.00,00, 000 


23,58,053 

1,27,92,263 


31,87,000 

3.87.000 

1.15.000 

2.64.000 
7,000 


Sterling Branch. . 


Contributory r Eupee Branch . . 
Pro vident-*^ 

Fund [_ Sterling Branch. . 

Other Mis- f Hupee Branch . . 
c e 1 1 a n e ous ; 

Provi dent \ 

Fundi I Sterling Branch. . 

Total 

DEPOSITS AND 
ADVANCES. 

Bearing Iiders'ts. 

Depreciation Pt-ese-rve Fuod — 
Irrigation 

Deposit* Not Bearing Inierett. 

(A) Sinking Funds — 
Appropriation for Eeduction or 
Avoidance of Debt— 

3 per cent. United Provinces Loan, 

1961-66 

3 per cent. United Provinces 
Loan, 1952 


75,000 


i 15.000 


2,55,038 

1,53,365 
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Heaps op hevenpe. 


Budget 

Estimates, 

1940-41. 


Heaps op Expenpititee . 


Budget 

Estimates, 

194(1-41. 


(B) Reserve Funds — co^ttd, > 

Cnited Provinces Road Fund . . j 

General Police Fund . . . . [ 

I 

Transfers from Famine Relief ^ 
Fund I 

Depreciation Reserve Fund — 1 
Government ^ess . . . . | 

(C) Other Deposit Accounts — i 


Rs. 

Devosiift Xot Bearing Intereit — 

CODtd . 

11,50.000 

Sinking Fund Investment Ac- 
.... count — 


5 per cent. United Provinces Loan,, 
1,00,000 1944 

(Bl Rescr\’e Funds — 

50,000 

A — T'amiuc Relief Fund — Trans-, 
fers to the Revenue Account . 


Rs. 




Deposits of Local Funds — 


B — Investment Account.. 


District Funds . . 
Municipal Funds 
Other Funds 


.06,70,000 

SO.u.f.OOO 

9,20,000 


United Provinces Road Fund . • . 
General Police Fund . . • • 1 


Bepartmenlalarid Judiexal De-posils 


Transfers from Famine Reliefi 
Fund . . . . . . • • i 


l?5.:7.s2:^ 


1,( *0,COII 


Civil Deposits— 

Revenue deposits 
Civil Court aepo«it8 
^mlnal Court deposits 
Personal deposits 

Forest deposits 

Public Works deposita 
Trust Interest Funds . . 

Deposits of Cotton Cess Fund, . 
Deposits for work done for pub- 
lic bodies or individuals 
Unclaimed deposits in the Gene- 
ral Provident Fund . . 

Deposit of fees received by 
Government servants for 
work done for private bodies 


30.00. 000 

49.00. 000 

1 . 20.000 

2.06.90,000 

1,22,000 

15.00. 000 
3,96,000 

5,000 


2,25,000 


1,000 


Depreciation Reserve Fund — 

Government Press .. oo.OiK) 

(C) Other Deposit Accounts — j 

Deposits of Local Funds — i 

District Funds j 2,06,70,999 

Municipal Funds .. ..j 59.90 ii90 

Other Funds ' 9,20.999 

Deparimenial and Judicial \ 

Dcpo^^ti — j 

Civil Deposits — i 

Revenue deposits , . . . 30,00.000 


10,000 


Civil Court deposits 
Criminal Court deposits 


49.00,000 

1,20,000 


Other Accounts. ! 

i 


Subventions from Central Road i 

Fund i 9,61,363 

Deposit account of grants for ' 

Economic Development and j 
Improvement of Rural Areas . . 4,f>0.00<J 


Deposit account of grants from \ 
the Central Government for j 
Economic Development and 1 
Improvement of Rural Areas — ; 

Co-operative Training and Edu- . 
cation . . . , . . . . .... 

Do. Woollen Industry .. < 18,000 


Personal deposits 

2,96,00.000 

Forest deposits . . 

1,22,000 

Public Works deposits 

15,99,000 

Trust Interest Funds . . 

Deposits of Cotton Cess Fund . . 

3,96.000 

5,0'^0 

Deposits for work done for 
public bodies or individuals . . ; 

2,25.{i09 

Unclaimed deposits in the Gene-, 
ral Fro vident Fund . . . . ' 

1 

1,000 

1 

Deposit of fees received by 
Government servants for 
work done for private bodies. 

10 099 


I 
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Heads or retesee. 


Budcret 

Estimates, 

104H-41. 


Heads of Expenditure. 


Eudcet 

EstimatPs 

1940 - 41 . 


Other Arrrrunt-^ — cont<l. 

Deposit account of the errant made 
1)V the Indian Central Cotton ' 
Committee . . • . . . ■ 

Deposit account of grant made by 
the Imperial Council of Agrlcul- 
tiirai Research . . 

Deposit account of grants from ' 
the Central Government for the i 
development of hand-ioom in- 
dustry . . . . • • • • ■ 

Deposit account of grants from ' 
Sugar Excise Fund 

Advances not bearing interest — 
Advances Repayable 

Permanent Advances . • • • ; 

Account with Foreign Govern- 
ments . • . . • • • • ' 

Account with the Government 
of Burma . . • • • • • 

Account with the Reserve Bank. . 

Suspense — 

Suspense Account 

Discount Sinking Fund 3% C.P. 
Loan 1952 

Departmental and similar Ac- 
counts — 

Civil Departmental Balances . . ^ 
iliscellaneous — | 

Government Account . . . . , 


Other Accounts. | 

Subventions from Central Road 
Fund 

Deposit account of grants for 
Economic Development and Im- 
provement of Pi-ural Areas <i) 
Grant's fnuu the Central (4ovprn- 
1.29,105 meijt (ij) C<»ntnbuti'>n-, from 

the Public 

Dejposit account of grants from 
the Central Government for, 
80,400 Economic Development and 

Improvement of Rural Areas — I 
Co-operative Training and Edu- 
2,21,0'1<J cation .. .. .. 

Do. Woollen Industry 
‘ Deposit account of the grant made 

'a non Indian Central Cotton 

■ Committee 

Deposit account of grant made byl 
the Imperial Council of Agri- 
cultural Research 

Deposit account of grants from, 
-Q rjQQ the Central Government for the, 
development of hand-loom In- 
dustry I 

j 

^ -t ir.nnn Deoosit account of grants from' 
1 o4 40,000 ^ ^ 

I 

_ _ Advances not bearing interest — I 

Advances Repayable .. 

Permanent Advances 

n nnn Account with Foreign Govern- 
ments 1 

Account with the Government of! 

4.24,210 i 

n t- oia Account with the Reserve Bank . . I 


LOANS AND ADVANCES , 
BY PROVINCIAL ; 
GOVERNMENT. , 

Loans to Municipalities, etc. 

Loans to Municipalities . . 

Loans to District and other Local 
Fund Committees 


SuspetLse Account \ 

Cheques and Bills / * * ' ' ! 

Discount Sinking Fund 3% U.P { 
Loan 1952 

Departmental and similar Ac- 
counts — 

Civil Departmental Balances 
lILsceUaneous — 

r.10.000 Government Account 


.54,40,000 
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Heads oe Eevesde. 


Loans to MuniapahUes, etc . — 
contd. 

Loans to landholders and other 
notabilities 

Advances to Cultivators . . 

Advances under Special Laws . . 

United Provinces Encumbered 
Estates Act Bonds 

Miscellaneous Loans and Advances 
L'ans io Government Servants. 

House building advances 

Advances for purchase of motor 
cars 

Advances for purchase of other 
conveyances 

Passage ad\ance5 . . 

Other advances 


Tottl 

F^em^itanc^'e. 

Puemittances within India — 

P. W. Kemitcances 

Other Local Kenuttancea and 
Adjustinents 
Remittances by Bills 

Adjusting account between the 
Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments 

Inter-Provincial Suspense Account 

Total 

Total, Debt and Deposit Heads 
etc. 

Reserve Deposits. 

Reserve Bank Deposits . . 

Total Receipts 
Opening Balance 

Grand Total 


Budget 

Estimates. 

l94‘Ml. 


Rs. 


25,50,000 

1,800 


75.000 

47.000 


2,40,000 


1,20,000 

8,000 


39.76, SuO 


2,10 00.000 


12,40 00 u<'0 
55 00.000 


15.05,00 000 


27,81,29,048 


41,39,64,786 

1,20,36.387 

42.60.01,173 


Heads or ExPEXDiiriiE. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

194U-41. 


Rs. 

EOAXS AND ADVANCES 
by PKOVINOIAL 
GOVEKXHENT. 


Loans to Municipalities, etc . — 


Loans to Municipalities . . • • 

Loans to District and other Local 
Tund Committees 

15.33,000 

1,50.500 

Loans to Landholders and other 
notabilities 


Advances to Cultivators 

Advances under Srccial laws . 
United Provinces Encumbered 
Estates Act Bonds 

26.20,000 

l.O'LOo.OOO 

MiscclLineous Lo.ans and Advance- 

3.06.000 

Loans to Governmod Scrvints. 


House building advances 

Adv.ances for purchase of motor 
cars 

75,000 

75,000 

Advances for purchase of other 
conveyances 

8,000 

P.iss.ige advances . . 

Other advances 

1 000 
1.000 

Total 

1,47. 75,500 

UchixitanCi's. 


Remittances within India — 

P. W, Remittances 

2.10.00 OoO 

Other Loc.al Remittances and 
Adjustments 

12,40,00,000 

Remittances by Bills 

55,00,000 

Adjusting account between the 
Central and Piovincial Govern- 
ments 


Inter-Provincial Suspense Account 


Total 

15,05.OU,000 

Total, Debt and Deposit Heads, 
ttc. 

■27,46,18.273 

licscne Deposit. 


Reserve Bank Deposits . . 


Total Disbursements 

Closing Balance 

41,29,85.125 

1.30,16,043 

Grand Total 

42,60,01,173 
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Administration. 

Governor . — His Excellency i^ir Maurice Gamier |T. Sloan, m a. (Glasl. c?i., C.i E . i.r s., 
Hallett, K.C.s.i,, C.I e., i.C.S. • Home Affair^. Finance, Justice and Jails, 

Staff of His ExcEiLENcr the Govebxor. ; (Appointed November 4, 1030). 

Secretary to the Governor. — H. S. Stephenson, j Dr Narayan Prasad Astbann. M.A.. LL.p., 
I.C.S. I ■ ' 

Military Secretary.~~Ma}OT J. Smyth. 

Aides-de-Camp . — G. A. J. Boon, I r., Capt* ' 

M. N. G. Bray. 

Honorary European A UleR-de-Cnmp : \ 

Maior (Honv. Lt.-Col.) B* M'ihnot. M.r , fp., I 

Major (Hony. Lt.-Col.). H. N. Brntk. E.n., “Digby Livincstone Drake-Brockman, B.A., 
Major (Hon>^ Lt.-Col.) M’. E. Anrlrews, e.d. . Kt., C.S.I., c.i.E. 

Honorary Indian Aides-ilc-Camp: 

1 ^letnoc r? . 

Subedar Major Babmat L'llali Khan. Bisaldar' 

Major Khazan Singh, Honv. Lieut, and I Man Singh, n.A.. C.B.E.. Bai Bahadur; S. 

Subedar Major Autar Singh Bamola. | Abu Muhammad, m.a., Khan Bahadur. 

Head Asf^istant, Military Secretary'i office— C.' 

W. Jones, l.s.O. , Secretary. 

Supmntnidevt, Office of Secrciarii to the Governor , , j-ahib Paniljt Mahesha Xand Gliilrtval, E.A., 
— D. K. Jalians. AUahabad, AprU 26, 1937, 

ADTISOES TO H.E. THE OOTEEN-Or.. , 

P. W. Marsh, B.A, (Oxon.). c.s i , c I.E . i r.'S., Secretary. 

Bevenue, lliiral Development. A^rnmlture, j 

Forests, Communication^ and irrigation, Ali Ameer, B.A., ll.b., Allahabad, March 18j 
(Appointed November 4, l'J30), j 1940. 

Dr. Paiina Lall, m.a., f.?c., ll.b. (Cantab)/ 
r.Litt. (Apra), Bar-at-Law. cie. !.<•>.* Superintendent. 

Education. Industries, Local Seh'-Govemment’ 

and Public Health. [Appointed No\ ember j Gorakh Prasad Sinha, b.a., Allahabad, April 
3, 1939 (afternoon )] 26, 1937. 


Artvocate-General. (Appointed Juiv 
1937). 


V. P. Public Service Commissiok. 
Chairman. 


CIVIL SECRETARUT. 


SEC RET ABIES. 


R F. Mudie. C I.E . O.B.E , I.C.S. 
XV. Clnistie. M.C . I.C.S. 

C H. Cooke, ICS. 

B. N. Dey, i.e.s 

Harish Chandra. I.C.S. . . 

N. C. Mehta, I.C.S 

Wajahat Hussain. i.C.s. 

M. H. B. Nethersole, r.s.o., i.e.s, 
D. S. Barron, I.c s. 


. . Chief Secretary (Offg,). 

. . Finance Secretary. 

, . Revenue Secretary. 

Secretary, Local Self-Goyemment and Public Health, 
(Offg.). 

. . Judicial Secretary. 

, . Secretarv, Industries and Education. 

. . Secretary, P. W. D. (B. & R.) A.- (I. B.) Ar Forest Dept. 

, . Secretary, Information <fc Price Control. (Ty.). 

.. Addl. Secretary, General Branch. (Ty.). 

DEPI'TY SECRETARIES. 


Khan Bahadur Abdul Hasan, E 5c , 

LL.B. 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Suraj Din Bajpai, 

O.B.E. , B.SC., LL.B. 

D. 'Walley, i.e.s 

S. N. Sapru, b.a. 

Ratan Lai, B.A., ll.b 

Bhagwan Sahay, i.e.S. . . 

B. N. Jha. I.C.s 

S. Prasada. i.e.s. 

M. W. Abbasi, I.C.S. 

Bind Basni Prasad, B.A., LL.B. . . 

5 


General Branch (Tempy.). 
Finance Branch. 


Revenue Branch (Tempy.). 

Local Self-Government and Public Health Branch 


(Tempy.). 

Judicial Branch. 

General Admn. (Census) Deptt. (Tempy.). 
Industries Branch. (Tempy.). 

Education Branch, 

Information Dept. (Tempy.). 

Addl. Judicial &anch (Ty.). 
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rXDKK Si:CltETAHY. 

C. B Rao, l.c.s. .. .. .. ,, luforiii.itiou l)ept. (Ty.) 


Harish Chandra, i.c.s. 
Ratan Lai, b.a , ll.b. 


LAW OFRICERS TO OOVERXMLXT. 

.. Lesal Remeinbraucer, in uiUiition to lur, duties a> 
Judicial Secict.iiy. 

• • .. Iiepiity Lcir.il Remenibrani’er and rr-off[<')o lieput’ 

•Secretary, Jududal Biain h. 


OFFICERS OX SPECIAL BITY. 


Girijapathi ilukharji. m.a. 

Rai Sahib Babu Chhail Bihari 
B. P. Mukerji 

31. D. Cliaturvedi, n se , i.f s. 


Rural Development Bep.irtinnit 

Judicial I)eptt. with headrjuarters at Allahab; 

Director of Information, IM’, 

JJmal Development Officer, r.P. 


LlEriEX-ANT-GOVERN'ORS OF THE 
^^'EsrzRy* Provinces. 


Sir C. T. Metcalfe, Bart., g.c.b. 

The Right Hon. the Governor-General 
in the North-Western Provinces (Lord 
Auckland). 

T, C. Robertson 

The Right Hon. the Governor-General 
in the North-Western Provinces (Lord 
EUenborough). 

Sir G. R. Clerk, k.C.b. 

James Thomson. Died at Bareilly 
A. W. Begbie, In charge . , 

J. R. Colvin. Died at Agra 
E. A. Reade, In charge 
Colonel H. Fraser, c.B„ Chief Commis 
sioner, N.-W. Provinces. 

The Right Hon’ble the Governor-General 
administering the X’.-W. Provinces 
(Viscount Canning). 

Sir G. F. Edmonstone 
R. Money, In charge 
The Hon. Edmund Drummond 
Sir William Muir, K.c.s.i. 

Sir John Strachey, K.c.s. 1 . 

Sir George Couper, Bart,, c.b. 


North, j Sir Chas, H. T. Crosthwaite, k c s.b 
i Alan Cadell {OSiciaiing) 

1836; Sir Antony P. MacDonnell. K.c.=:.l, (a) 
1838 1 Sir J. J. D, La Touche, K.c.^.l, 


1892 

1895 

1S95 

1901 


1840 

1842 

1843 
1843 
1853 
1353 
1857 
1857 


j (a) Afterwards {by creation) Baron MacDonnell 

j Lieutenant-Governors of the tjmtbd 
I Provinces op aora and Oudh. 
j Sir J. J. D. La Touche, K.C.S.I. . . 

j Sir J. P. Hewett, k.c.s.i., c.i.e 

L. A. S. Porter, c.s.i. {Offlrrnum) 

I Sir J. S, Meston, k.c.s.i. ratterw.irii 3 (bv 
I creation) Baron .Meston]. 

Sir Harcourt Butler, K.C.S.I., C.I.E. .. 191S 

I ^ Goteexors of the TIniteh Protisces 


1902 

1907 

1912 

1912 


185S 


.. 1859 

. . 1863 

.. 1863 

.. 1863 

. - 1874 

. . 1876 

LlErTENANT-GOVERNORS OF IHE XORTH’ 
Western Provinces and Chief Coinns- 

SIONERS OF OrCH. 

Sir George Couper, Bart., c.b., k.c.s.i. . . 1877 
Sir Alfred Comj-ns Lyall, k.c.r. . , 1332 

Sir Auckland Colvin, k.c.h.g., c.i.e. .. 1887 


K.C.I.E., 


Sir Harcourt Butler, k.c.s.i., c.i.e. 

' Sir William Marris, k. c.i.e. 

:Sir Samuel Perry O'Donnell. 

! C.S.I, {Officiating) 

' Sir Alexander Muddiman, k c <5 1 r i v 
' Died at Naini Tal. c.i.e. 

Capt. Nawab Muhammad Ahmad Said 
Kiian of Chhatari, c.i.e., m.b.e., 

Inckarge. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, g c.s.i., g.c.i e 
Sir George Bancroft Lambert, k.c.s.i. 

; Sir Maloom Hailey, g C.s.i., g. c.i.e. 
Captain Xawab Sir Muhammad Ahmad 
Sa'id Khan of Chhatari, k.c.s.i., k.c.i.e., 
i M.B E., EL.D. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, g.c.s.i., g. c.i.e. 

fafterwards (by creation) Baron Hailey.] 
Sir Harry Graham Haig, k.c.s.i., c I.e, 
Sir 3Iaurice Gamier Hallett, K c.s i. c.i.e. 
(Dec. 7). 


1920 

1921 

1926 

192S 

1923 


1928 

1930 

1932 

1933 


1933 

1934 
1939 
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UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Speaker : 

The HON’ELE SHRI PCRrSaOTTAMDAS TASDOK, M.A,, IK.B. 

Deputy Speaker: 

Mr. Abdul Hakeem, m.a., le.b. 

Elected Members. 

Body, Association or Constituency I 

represented. | 


Lucknow city ■ . 

♦Lucknow city 
Cawnpore city 

•Cawnpore city • 

Airra city . . 

•Agra city 

Benares city 

Allahabad city 

•Allahabad city 

Sahsranpur-c«m-Hardwar.ciim-Dehra Dun-cum- 

Muzaflarnagar cities. 

Bulandshahr-cKM-Meerut-cum - Hapur • ei'W • 
Khurja-cwm-Nagina cities, 
Huttra-cwm-Aligarh-cani-Hathras cities 
Farrukhabad-cum-Etawah-oim-Jhansi cities . . 

II n I a d a b ad.nim-Amroha-ciim-Sambhal.ciiw- 
Chandausi cities. 

Bareilly - cum - PUibhit - cum ■ Shahjahanpur - 
cum-Budaun cities. 

Fyzabad- c u m - B a h r a i c li -cu»i-S i t a p u r 

‘cities. 

Jaunpur-CHm-3I ir z a pu r -cvm ■ Ghazipur-cwm- 
Gorakhpur cities. 

Dehia Dun district 

Satiaxanpur district (South*East) 

•Saharanpur District (South-East) . . 

Sahaianpur district (Xorth-'W est) 

iluzaffarnagar district (East) 

Muzaffarnagar district (tVest) 

Meerut district ( South-M' est) 

Meerut district (^oith) 

Meerut district (East) 

Bulandshahr district (North) 


Shri Chandra Bhanu Gupta. 

Shri Narain Das. 

Dr. Jawahar Lai Bohatgi. 

Shri Dayal Das Bhagat. 

Shri Aohal Singh, m.c,, m.c.b. 

Shri Karan Singh Kane, B.A., l.C.R.A, 
(Glasgow). 

Shri Sampurnanand, 

The Hon’ble Shri Purushotamdas Tandon, M.A., 
LL.B. 

Shri Hari. 

Shri AJit Prasad Jain, M.A., LL.B., Vakil. 

Shri Baghukul TDak, M.A. 

.'^hri Jugal Kishore, m.a. (Oxon.) 

Shri Atmarain Gobind Kher, b.a , ll.b.. Vakil. 
Slui Ram Saran. 

Shri Govind Ballabh Pant, B.A., ll.b.. Advocate. 
Shri Narendra Deva. 

Shri Bindhvabasini Prasad Verma. b.a., ll.b.. 
Advocate and Chairtnan, Municipal Board 
Gorakhpur. 

Shri Mahabir Tj'agi. 

Shri Phool Singh, b.a., ll.b., Vakil. 

Shri Bebari Lai. 

Shri Mangat Singh, VakiJ. 

Shri Keshav Gupta, B.A., LL.B., \ akU. 

Srimati Satyavati Devi (Snatika). 

Shri Charan Singh. M.A., B.Sc,, LL.B. 

Shri Khushi Ram, b.a.. ll.b. 

Shri Baghuvansh Narayan Singh. 

ShriVijeypal Singh. 


• scheduled Castes. 
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Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


Name. 


Bulandshahr district (East) 
Bulandshahr district (South-West) 
•Bulandshahr district (South-West) 
Aligarh district (West) 

Aligarh district (East) 

Aligarh district (Centre) .. 

Muttra district (West) 

Muttra (East) and Etah (West) districts 
Agra district (North-East) 

•Agra district (North-East) 

Agra district (South-West) 

Mainpuri district (North-East) . . 
•Mainpuri district (North-East) . . 
Mainpuri district (South-West) . . 

Etah district (North) 

Etah district (South) 

Uijnor district (West) 

Bijnor district (East) 

Moradahad district (East) . . 

Moradabad district (West) 

Bareilly district (South-West) 

Bareilly district (North-East) 

Shahjahanpur district (East) 
Shahjahanpur district (West) 

Budaun district (East) 

•Budaun district (East) 

Budaun district (West) . . 

Pilibhit district (South) . . 

PUibhit district (North) . . 
Farrukhabad district (North) 
Farrukhabad district (South) 

Etawah district (West) 

Etawah district (East) 

Cawnpore district (South) 

Cawnpore district (North-East) . . 
Cawnpore district (West) .. 

Fatehpur district (East) . . 

Fatehpur district (West) . . 

Allahabad district (Doaba) 

Allahabad district ( Jamunapar) . . 


I Shri Brij Behari Lai, Advocate, 
j Shri Manak Singh, b.a., ll.b,. Advocate, 

, Shri Bhim Sen. 

! Shri Todar Singh Tomar. 

I 

! Shri Jwala Prasad Jigyasu, 
j Shri Malkhan Singh Bhal, b.a., IJj.B., \ akil. 
j Shri Krishna Chandra, b.sc. 

: Shri Shiva Mangal Singh, B.A., LI,B., 
j Advocate. 

j Shri Kam Chandra Paliwal. 

Br. Manik Chand Jatav Vir. 

I Shri Jagan Prasad Kawat, B.sc., ll.b. 

Shri Jiva Lai Buvedi. 

I Shri Mijaji Lai. 

I Shri Bireshwar Singh, B.A., B.L. 

Shri Babu Earn Verma, Pleader. 

Shximati Vidyavati Eathore, 

Nunwar Shamsher Jang alias Kt. Charat Singh. 
Shri Khub Singh. 

Shri Bau Bayal Khanna. 

Shri Shankar Butt Sharma, 

Shri Prithivi Kaj Singh. 

Shri Bwarka Prasad, B.Sc., LL.B., Chaiiman, 
District Board. 

Shri Beo Narayan Bhartiya. 

Shri Sadho Singh, B.A., l«aiidholder. 

Kunwar Rukum Singh Bathor. 

1 Shri Lakhan Bas Jatav. 

I Shri Badan Singh, Landholder. 

Shri Bhagwan Singh, B.A. 

Sliri Bamesbwar Bayal. 

Shrimati Uma Nehru, 
j Shri Balwant Singh. 

Shri Buddhu Singh. 

! Shri Hoti Lai Agrawal, M.A., LL.B. 

Shri Ram Sarup Gupta, m.a. 

■ Shri Venkatesh Narayan Tivary, h.a. 

. Br. Murari Lai, m.b. 

I Shri Banshgopal, Advocate. 

Shri Sheo Bayal Upadhya. 

Br. Kailas Nath Katju, M.A., LL.p, Advocate, 
High Court. 

Shri R. S. Pandit, Bar-at-Law. 


• Scheduled Castes. 
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Body, Association or Constituency 
represent^!. 


Name. 


Allahabad district (Gangapar) 
Jhansi district (South) 

Jhansi district (North) 

Jalaun district 

•Jalaun district 

Hamirpur district . • 

Banda district (North) 

Banda district (South) 

Benares district (West) 

Benares district (East) 

Mirzapur district (North) . . 
•Mirzapur district (North) 
Mirzapur district (South) .. 
Jaunpur district (East) 
Jaunpur'district (West) 

Ghazipur district (East) * . 
Ghazipur district ( W est) . . 

Ballia district (South) 

Ballia district (North) 

Gorakhpur district (South-West) 
Gorakhpur district (South-East) . . 
Gorakhpur district (West) 
Gorakhpur district (Centre) 
Gorakhpur district (North) 
♦Gorakhpur district (North) 
Gorakhpur district (North-East) 
Basti district (South-East) 

Basti district (North-East) 

Basti district (South) 

•Basti district (South) 

Basti district (West) 

Azamgarh district (West) 
•Azamgarh district (West) 
Azamgarh district (South) 
Azamgarh district (North-East) . . 

Naini Tal District 

Almora district 
•Almora district 

Garhwal district ( South-East) 
Garhwal district (North-West) . . 

Luckno-w district . . 

Unao district (West) 


Shri Lai Bahadur Shastri. 

Shri R. V. Dhulekar, m.a., ll.b., Vakil. 

Shri Bhagwat Narayan Bhargawa, b.a., 
Pleader. 

Vacant. 

Shri Lotan Earn, Contractor. 

Shri Shatrughan Singh. 

Sliri Keshava Chandra Singh Chaudhri, 
M.Sc., LL.B., Advocate. 

Shri Har Prasad Singh, Pleader. 

Shri Yajna Narayan Upadhyaya, m.a., L.T., 
LL.B., Kavya Tirth. 

Shri Kamalapati Tewari. 

MaharaJ Kumar Sir Vijaya, Kt., of Vizianagram. 
Shri Vishwanath Prasad. 

Raja Sharda Mahesh Prasad Singh Shah. 

Shri Birbal Singh, b.a, 

Shri Keshava Deva Malaviya, M.Sc. 

Shri Parasram Rai. 

Sliri Indradeo Tripathi. 

Shri Radha Mohan Singh, B.sc., LL.B., Vakil. 
Shri Surya Narayan Singh, Raiz and Zamin- 
dar. 

Shri Sinhasan Singh, m.a., ll.b.. Vakil. 

Shri Mohan Lai Gautaxn. 

Shri Biswanath Mukherji, l.m.s. 

Sliri Prayag Dhwaj Singh, b.a., ll.b. 

Shri Shibban Lai Saksena, m.a, 

Shri Purnamasi. 

Shri Ram Dhari Pande. 
j Shri Kashi Prasad Rai. 

! Shri Ram Kumar Shastri. 

’ Shri Sita Ram Shukla. 

I Shri Hamath Prasad. 

I Shri Ram Charitra Pande. 

Shri Sita Ram Ashthana, B.A., ll.b.. Pleader. 
Shri Gajadhar Prasad. 

Sliri Radha Kant Malaviya. 

Shri Algu Rai Shastri. 

Shri Kunwar Anand Singh of Kashipur. 

, Shri Har Govind Pant, b.a., ll.b., Advocate. 
Shri Ram Prasad Tamta, b.a., ll.b.. Vakil and 
Municipal Commissioner. 

Shri Jagmohan Singh Negi, b.a., ll.b. 

Shri Anusuya Prasad Bahuguns, B.8c., LL.B., 
Advocate. 

Shri Gopi Nath Srivaatava. 

©hri Vish-wambhar Dayal Tripathi, m.a., 
LL.B., Vakil. 


• Scheduled Castes. 
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Body, Association or Constituency Xame. 

represented. 


Unao district (East) 

Unao district (South) 

Rae Bareli district (North-East) . . 

•Rae Bareli district (North-East) 

R^e Bareli district (South-West) 

Hardoi district (North-West) 

Hardoi district (South-East) 

Hardoi district (Centre) .. 

Sitapur district (North-West) 

•Sitapur district (North-West) .. 

Sitapur district (East) 

Sitapur district (South) 

Hheri district ( South-W est) 

Kheri district (North-East) 

Fyzabad district (West) 

Fyzabad district (East) 

•Fyzabad district (East) 

Sultanpur district (East) 

Suitanpur district (West) 

Sultanpur district (Centre) 

Babraich district (North) 

Bahraich district (South) 

Gonda district (West) 

Gonda district (South) 

Gonda district (North-East) 

•Gonda district (North-East) 

Partabgarh district (West) 

Partabgarh district (East) 

Bara Banki district (South) 

Bara Bank! district (North) 

•Bara Banki district (North) 

Meerut - cum - Hapur - cum - Bulandshahr - cwm- 
Khurja- cum-Nagina cities. 

Dehra Dun-cum-Hardwar-cwm-Saharanpur-c«m* 
Muzaffarnagar cities. 

Moradabad-cum-Amroha-cum-Chandausi cities. . 

Bareilly-cum-Pilibhit cities 
Budaun-cum-Shahjahanpur-cwm-Sambhal cities. 
Agra-cum-Farrukhabad-cum-Etawah cities 

Aligarh-cum-Hathras-cwm-Muttra cities 

Cawnpore city 
Allahabad-cum-Jhansi cities 
Benares-cwm-iliizapur cities 


J^hri Jata Shankar Shukla. 

Shri Surendia Bahadur Singh, Taluqdar. 

Shnmati Shunitidevi Mittra, B.A, 

Shri Bhawani. 

Shri Lakshmi Shankar Bajpai. 

Shri Chheda Lai Gupta, M.A. 

Shri Shanti Swarup. 

Rai Sahib Shri Bibhuti Singh, Special Magis- 
trate. 

Shri Shiva Ram Duvedi, Vaid. 

Shri Paragi Lai. 

Shri Jagannath Prasad alias Jagan, 

Shri Lalta Buksh Singh. Taluqdar. 

Shri Banshi Dhar Misra, m.a., ll.b., Advocate. 
Kunwar Khushwaqt Rai alias Bhaiya Lai, M.a , 
B.A. (Hons.), LL.B., Advocate, Kais and 
Zamindar. 

Shri Shri Ratana Shukla, 

Shri Krishna Nath Kaul, Advocate. 

Shri Paltu Ram. 

Shri Ram Naresh Singh. 

Raj Kumar Jang Bahadur Singh of Amethi. 

Shri Sunder Lai Gupta. 

ShriHukum Singh, B.A., LL.B. 

Shri Bhagwan Din Misra, Vaidya. 

Shri Lai Behari Tandon. 

Shri Ish'R’ar Saran. 

Kunwar Raghvendra Pratap Singh. 

Rai Sahib Shri Hari Prasad Tamta. 

Shri Harish Chandra Bajpai. 

Shri Govind Malaviya. 

Vacant. 

Shrimati Rajmata Parbati Kunwari, 

Shri Chet Bam. 

Mr. Muhammad Ismail Khan, B.A. (Cant.). 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Shaikh Ghalib Rasul, Rais, and Honorary 
Assistant Collector. 

Khan Bahadur Hafiz GhazanfaruUah, Contractor 
and Landholder. 

Mr. Aziz Ahmad Khan, Advocate. 

Maulvi KarimurBaza Khan, m.a., ll.b.. Pleader. 
Khan Bahadur Mr. Akhtar Adil, m.a.. ll b.. 
Advocate, High Court and Government 
Pleader. 

Major Haji Nawab Bahadur Muhammad 
Abdus-Sami Khan, Khan Bahadur. 

Vacant. 

Mr. Zahur Ahmad, Barrister-at-Law. 

Mr . Muhammed Ekiam Khan, Bench Magis- 
trate. 


Scheduled Castes. 
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Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


Name. 


Ghazipur-cnm-Jaunpur-cum-Gorakhpur cities 


Lucknow city 


Fyzabad-cwTn-Sitapur*cum*Bahraich cities 
Dehra Dun and Saharanpur (East) districts 


Mr. S. M. Rizwan Allah, B.sc,, ll.e., Advocate. 
Cliaudhri Khaliq-uz-zaman. B.A., LL.B,, Advocate 
and Chairman, Municipal Board. 

Mr. Muhammad Wasim, Barrister-at-Law, 

Qazi Abdul Wali. 


Saharanpur district (North) 

Saharanpur district (South-West) 

Muzaffarnagar district (East) 

MuzafTarnagar district (West) 

Meerut district (East) 

Meerut district (West) 

Bulandshahr district (East) 

Biilandshahr district (West) 

Aligarh district 

Muttra and Agra districts 

Mainpuri and Etah districts 

Nani Tal, Alraora and Bareilly ( North ) districts 

Bareilly district (East, South and West) 

Bijnor district ( South-East) 

Garhwal and Bijnor (North-West) districts . 
Moradabad district (North-West) 

Moradabad district (North-East) 

Moradabad district ( South-East) 

Budaun district (West) 

Budaun district (East) 

Shahjahanpur district 

Pilibhit district 


Maulvi Munfait Ali, Advocate. 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Muhammad Ziaul Haq, 
Special Magistrate. 

Sahibzada Sayed Hasan Ali Khan, Rais. 

Nawabzada Muhammad Liaquat Ali Khan, U.A. 

(Oxon.), Barrister-at-Law. 

Mr. Tahir Husain, b.sc,, ll.b. 

Captain Nawab Muhammad Jamshed Ali Khan, 

M.B.E. 

Mr. Muhammad Shokat Ali Khan. 

Nawab Dr. Sir Muhammad Ahmad Sa’id Khan, 
K.C.S.I., K.c.i.B., M.B.E., LL.B., of Chhatari. 

Khan Bahadur Hajl Muhammad Obaidur 
Rahman Khan. 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Badiuddin, O.b.e., 
Honorary Magistrate. 

Mr. Mohammad Jan Khan. 

Klian Bahad\ir Sheikh Khalil-ud-din Ahmad. 
Special Magistate. 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Raza Khan. 
Chaudhri Islam Ullah Khan, B.sc., TiCts. 

Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim, B.A., ll.b. Advocate. 
Mr. Akhtar Hasan Khan. 

Chaudhry Jafar Hasan Khan, B.Sc. (Hons.), ll.b. 

Maulana Muhammad Ismail. 

sh. Zainul Abedin, Honorary Assistant Collector. 

Mr. Muhammad Iqtedar-ud-din Hasan, m.a. 

(Cantab), Barrister-at-Law. 

Khan Bahadur Mr. Muhammad Fazl-ur-Rahman 
Khan, B.A., ll.b.. Advocate. 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Muhammad Imtiaz 
Ahmad. 


Farrukhabad district 

Etawah and Cawnpore districts . 


Khan Bahadur Lieutenant M. Sultan Alam Khan- 
Mr, Nafisul Hasan, M.A., LL.B., Advocate. 


Fatehpur and Banda districts 
Allahabad district (South-West). 


Jhansi, Jalaun and Hamirpur districts 
Jaunpui and Allahabad (North-East) di: 
Benares and Mirzapur districts 
Ghazipur and Ballia districts 


tricts 


Gorakhpur district (West) 
Gorakhpur district (East) 
B&sti district (West) 

Basti district (South-East) 
Basti district (North-East) 


Mr. Mahmud Husain Khan, B.A., ll.b., Vakil, 

Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf, Kt., Barrister- 
at-Law. 

Mr. Rafi-ud-din Ahmad, Barrister-at-Law. 

Syed Ali Zaheer, Barrister-at-Law. 

Mr. Muhammad Athar, B.A., ll.b., Vakil. 

Mr. Muhammad Suleiman Ansari, m.a., ll.b.. 
Advocate. 

Mr. Muhammad Farooq, m.sc. 

Mr. Zahirul Hasnain Lari. M.A., Advocate, 

Qazi Muhammad AdilAbbasi, B. A., LL.B., Vakil. 
Mr Abdul Hakeem, M.A., LL.B., Advocate. 

Mr. Muhammad Ishaq Khan, m.a., ll.b.. 
Advocate. 
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Body, Association or Constituency 
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Azamgarh district (West) 

Azamgarh district (East) 

Lucknow and Unao districts 
Rae Bareli district 
Sitapur district 

Hardoi district 

Kheri district 

Fyzabad district 

Gonda district (South-West) 

Gonda district (North-East) 

Bahraich district (North) 

Bahraich district (South) 

Sultanpur district . . 

Partahgarh district 

Bara Banki district 

Benares city 

Meerut district (North) 

Cawnpore district (North-East) 

Fyzabad district (West) 

Lucknow city 

Moradabad district (North-East) 

The United Provinces Anglo-Indian Consti- 
tuency. 

The United Provinces European Constituency.*^ 

The United Provinces Indian Christian Con- / 
stituency. \ 

The Upper India Chamber of Commerce., 

The Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
The United Provinces Chamber of Commerce 
and the Merchants’ Cliamber of the United 
Provinces. 

r 

1 

The British Indian Association of Ondh . . J 


The Agra Province Zamindars’ Association, 
Allahabad. 1 

Trade Union Constituency 

Cawnpore Industrial Factorv Labour Con- 
stituency. 

Industrial Factory Labour in Lucknow, Aligarh 
and Allahabad. 

Universities of Allahabad, Lucknow and Agra . . 


Name. 


Maulvi Iqbal Ahmad Khan “ Sohail,” m.a., 

I LL.B., Advocate. 

' ShaUch Zahiruddin Faruki, Barrister-at-Law. 
Uaja Saiyid Ahmad Ali Khan Alvi, c.b.e. 
Chaudhri Hydcr Husein, M.A,, LL.B. (Oxon.), 
Bar-at-Law . 

Mr. Mubashir Husain Kidwai,M.A., Bar-at-Law, 
Taluqdar. 

Saiyid Aizaz Rasul, Taluqdar. 

Raja Syed Sajid Husain. 

Raja Syed Mohammad Mahdi of Pirpur. 

Miiza Mahmud Beg, B A,, LB.B., Advocate. 

Mr. GhuJam Hasan, Advocate. 

Raja Syed Muhammad Sa’adat AJi Khan of 
Xanpara. 

Mr. Rafl Ahmad Kidwai, 

Raja Muhammad Ahmad Ali Khan. 

Vacant. 

Raja Sir Mohammad Ejza Rasul Khan, k.c.I.e., 
Kt., C.S.I. 

Br. Bolar Thungamraa, f.r.c.s.e. 

Shrimati Prakash Vati Sud. 

Mrs. Vjjaya Lakshmi Pandit. 

Srimati Lakshmi Devi. 

Begum HabibuUah. 

Begum Shahid Husain, Municipal Commissioner. 
Mr. H. G. Walford, Barrister-at-Law. 

Mr. Besmond Young, m.c. 

Captain S. R. Pocock, m.c. 

Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh, Kt., C.l.E. 

Mr. S. C, Cbatterji, 

Dr. Sir Jwala P. Srivastava, Kt., M.sc., I^.Litt.. 
A.M.S.T. 

Mr. Edward M. Souter, c.i.E. 

Shri Padampat Singhania. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Prag Narayan, Taluqdar. 
Shaikh Muhammad HabibuUah, O.b.e., Taluqdar. 
Raja Jagannath Bakhsh Singh, Taluqdar. 

Raja Bisheshwar Bayal Seth, B.sc., F.C.S., 
Taluqdar. 

Major Raja Duiga Narayan Singh of 
Tirwa. 

Rai Govind Chandra, m.a. 

Shri Raja Ram Shastri . 

Shri Suraj Prasad Avasthi. 

Mr, B. K. Mukerjee. 

I)r, Syed Husain Zaheer, b.a., Fh.D. 


Secretary . Mr. G. S. K. Hydrie, Bar-at-Law. 
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UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

President : 

Hon’ble Dr. Sir Sita Ram. sck., D.LIIT., Rai Bahadur. 


Members. 


Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


Xame. 


; Mr. Baij >ath, b.a., ll.b., Advocate. 


Agra-cwm-Farrukhabad-cum-Allahabad cities 
(General Urban). 


Rai Amar Xath Agarwal, 


Jhansi-cum-Cawnpore cities (General Urban) ‘ lUi Bahadur Dr. Brijendra Swarup, b.a., ll.d. 

Advocate. 


Lucknow-cum-Shahjahanpur-cum-Bareilly cities 
(General Urban), 

Benares-cMm-Mirzapur.c u m-P y z a b a d-c u w 
Gorakhpur cities (General Urban). 

Saharanpur district (General Eural) 
Muzaffamagar district (General Rural) 
Bulandshahr district (General Rural) . . 

Meerut district (General Rural) . , 

Moradabad district (General Rural) 

Budaun and Bareilly districts (General Rural) 
Pilibhit and Shahjahanpur districts (General 
Rural). 

Delira Dun and Bijnor districts (General Rural) 
Farrukhabad and Etawah districts (General 
Fk,ural.) 

Cawnpore district (General Rural) 

Allahabad district (General Rural) 

Fatebpur and Banda districts ((jcneral Rural). 

Hamirpur, Jhansi and Jalaun districts (General 
Rural). 


, Mr. Mohan Krishna Varma. 

j Mr. Chandra Bhal. 

' Rai Sahib Lala Mathura Das. 

' Lala Deep Chandra, M.A., ll.b. 

; Lala Babu Lai, b.Sc,, ll.b., Rais. 

I Mr. Lakshnu Katayan, b.a. (Hons.), 
j Lala Ear Sahai Gupta, B.a. 

‘ Lala Radhey Raman Lai, Zamindar and Banker. 
■ Thakur Gopal Singh. 

Rani Phul Kunwari of Sherkot. 

Pviu Bahadur Chaudhri Badan Singh Tewari 
Ilais. 

Lala Ram Xarayan Garg. 

Kunwar Rameshwar Pratap Singh. 

. Mr. Badri Prasad Kakkax, Rum and Honorary 
Railway Magistrate. 

' Pandit Beni Madho Tiwari. 


Aligarh district (General Rural) . . 

Jluttra and Agra districts (General Rural) 
Mainpuri and Etah districts ((j^neral Rural) 

Xami Tal, Almora and 
(General Rural). 

Gorakpur district (General Rural) 

Basti district (General Rural) 

Azamgarh and Ballia districts (General Rural). . 
Jaunpur and Mirzapur districts (General Rural). 
Benares and Ghazipur districts ((^neral Rural) . . 


Rai Bahadur Ihakur Lakshmi Raj Smgh. 

Mr. Ram Chandra Gupta, B.A., LL.B., Vakii. 
Rai Bahadur Laia Raghuraj Singh, Hon. Riy. 
3 Iagistrate. 

Garhwal districts Lala Mohan Lai Sah, M.A., ll.b., Banker. 


Bahadur Seth Kedar Xath Khetan. 

ilr. Des Raj Karang. 11 b.e. 

Mr. iladho Prasad Khanna, b.a., ll.b. 

Dr. Ram Ugrah Singh, ii.A., ll.d. 

Pandit Rama Kant Malaviya, b.a., ll.b., 
Advocate . 
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Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


Xame. 


Bae Bareli district (General Rural) 

Lucknow and Unao districts (General Rural) . . 
Sitapor district (General Rural) 

Hardoi and Kheri districts (General Rural) .. 

Fyzabad and Bara Bank! districts (General 
Rural). 

Bahraich and Gonda districts (General Rural) . . 
Sultanpur and Partabgarh districts (General 
Rural). 

Debra Dun-c»ni-Saharanpur-cJOM-Meerut-CMm- 
Moradabad-c u m-Bareilly-curiJ-Shahjuhanpui 
cities (Muhammadan Urban). 

AUgarli-cu»j-Mu 1 1 r a-CNm-Agra-ct/iu-Farrukha- 
baJ-cwm-Jbansi cities (Muhammadan Urban), 
Allahabad-cwm-Cawnpore cities (Muhammadan 
Urban). 

Lucknow city (Muhammadan Urban) ,. 

Benares*cu??i-Mirzapur-c n w-G o r a k h p u r- 
c?07j-Fy2abad cities (Muhammadan Urban) 
Debra Dun. Saharanpur, MuzaflEarnagar and 
Meerut districts (Muhammadau Rural). 
Bulandshahr district (Muhammadan Rural) .. 

Aligarh, Muttri, Agra, Mainpuci, Etah, Far* 
rukhabad, Etawah and Cawnpore districts 
(Muhammadan Rural). 

Fatehpur, Allahabad, Banda, Hamirpur, Jhansi 
and Jalaun districts (Muhammadan Rural). 
Bijnor, Moradabad, BaroiUy and Garhwal 
districts (Muhammadan Rural). 

Budaun, Shahjahanpur, Piiibhit, Xaini Tal and 
Almora districts (Muhammadan Rural). 
Benares, Mirzapur, Jaunpur, Gliazipur and 
Ballia districts (Muhammadan Rural). 
Gorakhpur, Basti and Azamgarh districts 
(Muhammadan Rural). 

Lucknow, Unao and Rae Bareli districts 
(Muhammadan Rural). 

Sitapur, Hardoi and Kheri districts (Muham- 
madan Rural). 

Fyzabad, Gonda, Bahriach, Sultanpur and 
Partabgarh districts (Muhammadan Rural). 
Bara Banki district (Muhammadan Rural) 
United Provinces European 
(Nominated) 

(Nominated) 

(Nominated) 

(Nominated) 

(Nommated) 

(Nominated) 

(Nominated) 

(Nommated) 


Eaja Barkhaiiili Mahtsh Pratap Xarayan Smell 
of Slnvagarh Ra) 

Raja Sri Ram, Taluiidar. 

Raja Malushwar D.iy.il Setli. Rai Bahadur, 
Taluqdar. 

, Rai Jkihadur Babii Mohan Lai, M.A., LT,.B., 

I Advocate. 

Mr. Rup Narayan. 

Fdiaiya Durga Prasad Singh. 

■ Rai Bajrang Bahadur Singh. Talii<idar. 

Nawab Islam Ahmad Khan, BA. 

Mr. Muhammad Faiyaz Khan. 

Dr. Mahmud UUah June, Barnster-at-Law. 

Mr. Mahomed Ehsanur Rahman Kidevai, B.t. 
(Cantab.), Bar.-at-Lau . 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Zaki, b.a., LL.b., 
Advocate. 

Syed Agha Haider, IL B. (Cantab.), 

Barnster-at-Law. 

M. .\khtar Mohammad Khan. 

Mr. Muhammad -Ubid Khan Sherwani, Rais. 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Masood-uz-Zaman, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Hafiz Ahmad Husain. 

Mr. Waheed Ahmad. 

Mr. Muhammad Farufj. 

Khan Bahadur Haji ilaulvi Muhammad Nisa- 
ruUah, b.a,. 

Syed Kalbe Abbas. 

Begum Aizaz Rasul. 

Chandhri Akhtar Husain, Advocate. 

Mr. Izhar Ahmad Faruqi, b.a. 

3tr, H. A. Wilkinson. 

The Hon’ble Dr, Sir Sita Ram, M.A , ll.b , 
I'.xitt., Rai Bahadur. 

Mr, C. St. L. Xeyen, c I.E., 0 b.e , i.s.o. 

Mrs. H. S. Gupta. 

Mr. E. Ahmad Shah. 3I.a.. e. Litt . 

Vacant. 

Vacant. 

* Lady Wazir Hasan. 

■ Pandit Harihar Nath Shastn. 


secretary : Rai ^ahib K. C. Bhatnagar, m.a. 
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The Punjab. 


The Punjab or land of the five river?. Ib bo ' 
called from the five riverb by which it is en«. 
closed, namely, the Jhelum. Chenab, Ravi. 
Reas and Sutlej. Tocether with the North- ■ 
vVest Frontier Province and the Indian State; 
of Jammu and Kashmir which lie to the north,; 
the Punjab occupies the extreme north-west-' 
ern comer of the Indian Empire, and with the! 
exception of the above-mentioned province j 
comprises all of British India north of Sind , 
and Rajputana and west of the river Jumna, j 
Previous to October 1012, the Punjab with i 
its feudatories embraced an area of 136,330 1 
^<jnoie miles and a population at the Census! 
01 1911 of 24,187,750 Hnciusive of 28,587 trans- ! 
frontier Baluchis), that Is to sav, about one- 
thirteenth of the area and population of the 
Indian Empire. But the formation of a sepa- 
rate province of Delhi reduced the area and 
population of the Punjab by about 450 square 
miles and 380,000 souls, respectively. The total 
population of the Province in 1931, including 
the Baloch tribes ou tlip border of the Dehra 
Ghazi Khan District, was 28,490.857 of whom 
4.910,005 were in the Indian States. 


Physical Features. 

The greater part of the Punjab consists of 
one vast alluvial plain, stretching from the 
Jumna in the east to the Suleman Range In 
the west. The north-east Is occupied by a 
section of the Himalayas and the Salt Range 
forms its north-western anaie. A few small 
sours of the Aravalli mountain system traverse 
the extreme south-east and terminate in the 
Rid?e at Delhi. The Punjab may be divided 
info five natural divisions. The Himalayan 
tract includes an area of 22,000 square miles, 
with a scanty population living scattered in 
tiny mountain hamlets. The Salt Range ' 
Traci includes the districts of Attock. Rawal- 
pindi and Jhelum and part of Shahpur district. ' 
Its physical configuration is broken and con- 
tused and the mountainous tracts of Murree , 
and Kahuta approximate closely in character- 
istics to the Himalayan tract. Except in the 
bills, the rainfall leaves little margin for protec- 
tion’ against distress in unfavourable seasons 
and irrigation is almost unknown. Skirting 
the base of the hills and including the low range 
of the Siwaiiks, runs the narrow sub-montane 
tract. This tract, secure in an ample rainfall, 
and traversed by streams from the hills, com- 
prises some of the most fertile and thickly popu- 
lated portions of the province. Its popula- 
tion of over four millions is almost 
agricultural and pastoral but it includes one 
large town in Sialkot. Of the plains of the 
Punjab, the eastern portion covers an area of 
some 36,000 square miles with a population 
of millions. East of Lahore, the rainfall 
is everywhere so far sufficient that cultivation 
is possible without irrigation in fairly favour- 
able seasons, but over the greater part of the 
arf^a the margin is so slight that, except where 
irrigation is employed, anv material reduction 
in the rainfall involves distress, if not actual 
famine Within the eastern plains lie the larire 
cities of Lahore and Amritsar, and the popula- 


tion in comparison with the western Funjab 
l8 largely urban. The w^tem plains cover 
an area of 59,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of a little over six millions. The rain- 
fall in this area, heaviest in the north and 
east and decreasing towards the west and south 
Is everywhere so scanty that cultivation is only 
possible with the aid of artificial irrieation or 
upon the low-Iytng river-banks left moist by 
the retreating floods. In this very circum- 
stance, these tiacts find their security against 
famine, for there cultivation is almost inde- 
pendent of rain, a failure of which means 
riothing worse than a scarcity of grass. So 
little rain is sufficient, and absolute drought 
i occurs so seldom that the crops may be said 
; never to fail from this cause. The western 
plains embrace the great colony areas on 
I the Chenab and Jhelum Canals which now 
.challenge the title of the eastern plains as 
1 the most fertile, wealthy and populous por- 
itions of the province. Multan and Lyallpur 
'are the largest towns in the western area. 
Owing to its geographical position, its scantv 
.rainfall and cloudless skies, and perhaps to its 
: wide expanse of untilled plains, the climate 
of the Punjab presents gt eater extremes of 
both beat and cold than any other portion of 
.India. The summer, from April to Septem- 
jber, is scorcbingly hot, and in the winter, 

I sharp frosts are common. But the bright 
'sun and invigorating air make the climate 
of the Punjab in the cold weather almost ideal. 
States. 

The Indian States of the Punjab were formerly 
in the political charge of the Punjab Govern- 
ment. Id 1921, however, the thirteen most 
important States, Inrlnding Patiala, Bahawaipur, 
Jlnd and Nabha, were formed into a separate 
“Punjab States Agency" under the controJ 
of the Aeent to the Governor-General, Punjab 
States. ThecnlyStatesremainingiD the charge 
of tpe Punjab Government were the Simla 
Hill States, for which the Deputy Commissioner 
of Simla was Political Officer, and three small 
States in the Ambala Division, Kalsia, Pataud 
and Dujana, which were supendsed by the 
Conunlssionerof Ambala. From 1st Ortoberl936 
I with the formation of a new Political Agency at 
Simla all these States have been transferred to 
the Punjab States Agency. 

The People. 

Of the population roughly one-half is Maho- 
' medan, three-eighths Hindu and one-eighth 
Sikh. Socially the landed classes stand high, 
and of these the Jats, numbering nearly five 
millions, are the most important Roughly 
speakmg, one-half the Jats are 3’ahomedan, 
one-third Sikh and one-sixth Hindu. In dis- 
tribution they are ubiquitous and are equally 
divided between the five divisions of the province. 
Next in importance come the Rajputs, who 
number over a million and a half. The 
majority of them are Mahomedans by religion 
about a fourth are Hindus and a very few 
Sikhs. They are widely distributed over the 
province. Both Jats and Rajputs of the Pun- 
jab provide many of the best recruits for the 
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Indian Army. Id fact all the agricultural i 
classes of the Punjab, except in the south- * 
western districts, made a magnificent response 
to the appeal for recruits in the great war and ' 
the province’s contribution of upwards of 
400,000 men to the man power of the Empire 
speaks for itself. The Gujars are an important 
agricultural and pastoral tribe, chiefly found 
in the eastern half of the provmce and In the 
extreme north-west. In organisation they • 
closely resemble the Jats and are often absorbed | 
into that tribe. There are many minor agrl-i 
cultural tribes, priestly and reOgious castes ; 
(Brahmans, Sayads and Kureshis), most of i 
whom are landholders, the trading castes of: 
the Hindus (Kbatris, Aroraa and Bauias), the j 
trading castes of the Mahomedans (Khoj'aa, i 
Parachas and Khakhas), and the numerous ' 
artisan and menial castes. There are also ; 
vagrant and criminal tribes, and foreign ele* j 
meats in the population are represented by the 
Baluchis of Dera Gbazi Rban and neighbouring I 
districts in the west, who number about 
half a million and maintain their tribal | 
system, and the Pathans of the Attock and 
Sdianwali districts. Pathans are also found 
scattered all over the province engaged in horse- 
dealing, labour and trade. A small Tibetan 
element is found in the Himalayan districts. 

Languages. 

The main language of the province Is Pun- 
jabi, which is spoken by more than half the 
population. Western Punjabi may ne classed 
as a separate language, sometimes called 
Labndi, and is spoken in the north and west. i 
The next most important languages are West- , 
ern Hindi, which Includes Hindustani and ; 
Urdu (the polished language of the towns), 
Western Pahari, which is spoken in the bill 
tracts; and Bajasthanl, the language of; 
Bajputana. Baluchi, Pushto, Sindhi and 
Tibeto-Burman languages are used by small ' 
sections of tbe population. 

Agriculture. 


colonies large areas of American cotton are grown 
but in the other cotton-growing districts the 

short staple indigeno"" 

The country being a . ■ , ' . . 

a considerable propc ' . •» 

people lies in live-stock. Large profits are 
derived from the cattle and dairy trades and 
wool IS a staple product in Kulu and Kangra 
and throughout the piains generally. The 
production of hides and skins is also an important 
industry. 

Industries- 

Although the riinjab ilof* not yet rank Asitli 
the industrially advanced j^rovinees ol Iinha. 
steady progre>s has been maintained in liu* 
e^tabiisliineut of new laetoiies during the la-t 
‘lecade. The number of regi-tered i.tetones 
aloug lias increased fioin in to ^^7 

ill l'J3s. Ihere are a large number of eotton 
giuumg and pressing faetoi ies loi ated all o\ er tlie 
piovince and there aie >;everal modern cotton 
bpimimg and weaving mill*' at Amritsar. Lahore, 
Ly.illpiir. Okara and .'Montgomei v. In raw 
wool pressing and baling, the I’linjab oicUT-ies 
an impoitaut position, a'ud besides being a large 
‘"Cale exporter of raw wool, it has large s<Mle wool 
spiiiiiing and weaving mill? at Amiit‘‘ar and 
one at Dluiiiw.il. Other indii'trial ton»e^U'^ of 
note are a iibbons and trimming mill, au .il'soi- 
beuf coffOQ .and antiseptic dre^'Sing'' factory, 
several carj’et factories and silk n eavmg factories 
at Amritsar ; a paper product* factory, ^tatiouery 
and drawing materials factoiioH, a dry ice plant 
and met.il foundries at Lahore : a tuipentiue 
and rosin Jaitorv at Jallo. a pulp and paper 
mill, a starch factory and a sugar mill at Abdulla- 
pur : a gI.•l^s works at Anilxila, a factorv for the 
liydrogenatiou of veget.ible oils at Lyallpur. 
several sports gear making and rubber factone? 
at Sialkot; cement tile factories and steel 
re-rolling mills at Lahore and Amritsar, a 
cement factory at Wah. taimciie» at Waziuibad 
and Sialkot, and hosiery factories at Ludhiana 
and Lahore The Attock Oil Comii.inv is 
engaged in extracting and refining mineral oil 
in Attock and Rawalpindi districts. 


Agriculture is the staple industry of the 
provmce affording the main means of sub- 
sistence to 65*5 per cent, of tbe population. It 
Is essentially a country of peasant proprietors. 
About one-sixth of the total area in British 
districts is Government property, the remain- 
ing five-sixths belonging to private owners, 
and a large part of the Government land is 
BO situated that it cannot be brought under 
cultivation without extensive irrigatioD. 
Thus the Lower Chenab C.m.il irrigates l.f)6L>dKX> 
acres of what was formerly waste land, the 
Lower Jhelum Canal 430. 37S acres and the 
Lower Bari Doab Canal adds 1,067.350 acres to 
this total. The Sutlej Valley Canals irrigate 
an area of about 1.604.000 acres. An area, of 
16,357 acres has also been brought under cultiva- 
tion on account of the opening of the Haveli 
Canals. Large areas in the hills and elsewhere 
which are unsuited to cultivation .ire preserved 
as forest lands, the total extent of which is 
about 6.000 square miles. Of the crops grown, 
wheat is the most important and the develop- 
ment of irrigation has led to a great expansion of 
the wheat area. Kext in importance to wheat 
IS gram. Other important staples are barley, 
rice, millets, maize, oilseeds (rape, toria and 
-esamum), cotton and sugarcane. In the canal 


Handloom weaving is one of the most impor- 
t.iut industries borh’as regards the number of 
workers engaged and the' value of proilucts. 
Blankets and woollen runs are produced in 
considerable quantities. Much hosiery work is 
' done on cottage line*. Other cottage mdu^trles 
of commercial importance are iron safes at 
Guiranwala. veterinary and surgical instruments 
and hospital furniture at Siulkot. Lahore and 
Multan* ivory carving at Amritsar and Leiah; 
copper and bra--s utensils at Jagadhri. Ambala 
and Rewari. Vorkers m gold and silver are 
f.iiily iiuniproiis The sericulture indiistrv is 
expanding gradually and a large number of 
agriculturists in sub-montane tracts are takmg 
an increa-iug interest in silk worm rearing and 
reeling operations. There is a Punjab Arts 
and Cralts l>epot at Lahore which proviije- a 
market for artistic wares of craftsmen and heljs 
to secure improvement m design and workman- 
ship. 

Administration. 

Prior to the amendment of the Govemmeat 
of India Act in 1919 the head of the administra- 
tion was a Lieiitenant-Govemor, drawn from 
the ranks of the Indian Civil Service. Under 
the Act of 1919 the province was raised 
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to tne 8t.atus 01 a vjrovernorsmp, with an ' 
Executive Council and Ministers, the Governor- 
in-Council being in charge of the Reserved 
Subjects and the Governor with his Ministers of 
the Transferred Subjects. With the introduc- 
tion of part III of the Government of India 
Act. 19^5. this Executive Council has been * 
substituted by a Council of Ministers ' 
and the Legislative Council by an enlarged 
Legislative Assembly with uide powers of 
legislation and control. The business of 
Government is carried on through the usual 
Secretariat which consists of five Secretaries, . 
designated (1) Chief, (2) Home, (3) Finance, 
and (4) Medical and Local Government 
Departments, (o) Electricity and Industries 
Deptts., three Deputy Secretaries, one Under- 
Secretarv, and two Assistant Secretaries. In the 
Public Works Department, there are five Chief 
Engineers (Secretaries except in the case of 
Electricity Branch) one in the Buildings and 
Hoads Branch, one in the Electricity Branch 
and three in the Irrigation Branch while 
the Legal Remembrancer is also the Secretary 
to Government in the Legislative Department. 
The head of the Police Department is Joint 
Secretary and of the Education Department an 
Under Secretary to Government. Ihe Govern- 
ment winter in Lahore and summer (from the 
middle of Mav to the middle of October) In 
Simla. Under' the Governor, the province Is 
administered by five Commissioners (for Aro- 
bala, Jullundur, Lahore, Rawalpindi and 
Multan) who exercise general control over the 
Deputy Commissioners — 29 in number — each of 
whom is in charge of a district. 

The principal heads of Department in 
the province are the two Financial Com- 
missioners (who are the highest Court of 
Revenue jurisdiction; and heads of the 
departments of Land and Separate Revenue 
and of Agriculture and the Court of Wards), 
the five Chief Engineers, the Inspector-General 
of Police, the Director of Public Instruction, 
the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director of Public 
Health, the Chief Conservator ol Forests, the 
p: f \ Industries, the 

j , , .-V.* . ■ :! ' '1 the Registrar 

( 1 - U . ■ ' ■ » d Joint Stock 

Companies and the Legal Remembrancer. 


Justice. 

The administration ol justice Is entrusted 
to a High Court, which is the final appellate 
authority in civil and criminal cases, and has 
powers of original crimmal jurisdiction m cases 
where European subjects are charged 

with serious offences and original civil juris- 
^ction in special cases. The Court sits at 
Lahore and is composed of a Chief Justice and 
ten Puisne Judges (either civilians or barristers). 
Subordinate to the High Court are the District 
and Sessions Judges (25 in number) eachofwhom 
exercises civil and crimmal jurisdiction in a civil 
and session division comprising one or more 
districts. In districts in which the Frontier 
Crimes Regulation is in lorce the Deputy 
Commissioner on the finding of a Council of 
Elders (Jirga) may pass sentence up to seven 
years’ imprisonment. 


Local Self-Government. 

Local Self-Government is secured in certain 
branches of the administration by the constitu- 
tion of District Boards, each exercising authority 
over a district; of Municipal, Town, and 
Notified Area Committees each exercising 
authority over an urban area, and of Pancha- 
yats.^ each exercieing authority over a revenue 
estate or a compact group of revenue estates. 
The funds of District Boards are derived from 
a cess on the land revenue of the district supple- 
mented by Government grants, profession 
and other taxes and miscellaneous fees, and 
those of Municipal. Town, and Notified Area 
Committees from octroi or terminal tax and 
otlien'orms of taxation from Government grants 
and from rents and miscellaneous fees. The 
Panchayat system is an attempt to revive the 
traditional village community organisation, the 
elected committee or Panchaj'at possessing 
' cercain powers in respect of taxation, local 
option, civil and criminal justice, the abate- 
ment of nuisances and other matters. Most of 
the members of practically all local bodies are 
now elected an(l elections are as a rule keenly 
contested. In the case of Notified Area Com- 
mittees, however, all Members are appointed. 

I Police. 

I The Policeforceis divided into District Police, 

, Railway Police and Criminal Investigation 
Department. The combined force is under 
the control of the Inspector-General, who is a 
member of the gazetted force and has under 
him three Deputy Inspectors-General in charge 
of ranges comprising several districts and a 
fourth Deputy Inspector-General in charge 0 * 
the Criminal Investigation Department and of 
the Finger Print Bureau at Phillaur. There is 
a Police Training School at Phiilaur controlled 
' by a Principal of the rank of Superintendent of 
\ Police. The Railway Police are under an 
Assistant Inspector-General. The District 
Police are controlled by Superintendents, each 
of whom is in charge of a district and has under 
him one or more Assistant Superintendents 
or Deputy Superintendents. 

Education. 

Rapid strides have been made in education 
in the Punjab during the last two decades. 
The advance has not been confinPxd to any one 
form of education but is spiead over all Lirades 
and varieties. In addition to institutions 
maintained in all parts of the province by 
private enterprise. Government itself maintains 
fifteen arts colleges (mf^liiiiing one for Euiopeans 
and three for women), four normal schools for 
males, twenty-six training classes and combined 
institutions for iemale=. one hundred and fortv 
four secondary schools for boys and girls and 
sixty-two centres for vocational training. The 
department maintains four Vernacular training 
classes for wives of teachers. Apart from these 
institutions for general education, Government 
maintains eight I'.igher grade professional 
institutions, viz , the Eing Edward Medical 
Collesre, de Jlontmorency College of Dentistir 
and Veterinary College at Lahore, the Agricul- 
tural College at Lyallpur, the Engineering 
College at Moghalxjuia, the Central Training 
College, Lahore, the Lady Maclagan Training 
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College for Women, Lahore, and the Clielmsfoul ; 
Training Colleue at <ihorau:ali. and two schooU. 
viz., the Medical Scliool at Amritsar .Uid tlie 
Knsiueerinn School at llasul. In addition 
there are thiity-iive technical and industrial 
schools (thirty-two for males and tliree for 
females) scattered over the province. 

The Department of Education is in the 
charge of the ^Mini^ter for Education, who is 
assisted in the work of administration hy the 
Director of Public Instruction, 

Medical. 

The Medical Department Is controlled by the 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, who is i 
an officer of the Indian Medical Service holding i 
the rank of Colonel. He is assisted by an officer 
designated the Assistant Inspector-General of ' 
Civil Hospitals, who is at present an officer of 
the Provincial Medical Service of the rank of a 
Civil Surgeon. He also has a Lady Assistant 
who is a senior Member of the Women's Medical i 
Service (Countess of DufEerin Fund) . 

Public Health- 

The Dejiartmont of Puhhf Health i^ con- 
trolled by the Director oi Public Health \\ho ha--, 
working under him, lour A-'i^tam Dire'toi-. 
Of Public Health, tio Di'-tinT ^leilical Oriu-oi-. (U 
He.alth. and District ^anltaly liv-p,MToi- 
In addition tliere a peimaiienr le.H'ive ^t.ul 
01 11 Sub•A■^^i'■taut Health Officei^ and 
Sanitary Inspectors foi work in eoinbatiug 
epidemic «il^ea«e. 

Medical inspection of Eactoiies is under a 
specially trained officov. and e.xpeits have been 
appointed to deal with Nutrition and Leprosv 
work. 

An expert in sanitary engineering who has the 
Status of a .^upeiiiiTemling Engincci act-? as 
technical adviser to the Public Healtli Depart- 
ment in s^auitaiy engiueenug matter-:. 


The .Saintary Board, Punjab, is a standing 
boilv which examines drainage, water-supply, 

! and* other public health engiueermg schemes, 
and advises Gnvenimeut regarding grants of 
money fi>r meeting the co-t of siuh schemes 
m wiirde or m part, 

1 The Publie. Health De{iarrment controls ; — 
1 (1) The Punjab Vaccine Institute. Vaeeiiie 

Ivniph 1 ^ picp.iied iit this in-'titution Ihe 
j requirements, not oulv lor the Punjab, but lor 
I the Armv m Xoithi'in Imha and se\eral J^ro- 
viuces and Indian ^states, are met. 

(2) An Epidemiologwiil Bureau Thi- esta- 
blislimeiit Is juimaiih a liaetei iologi' al labora- 
toiv. in whnh examinations of waters, foods, 
lUoibid mateii.il fiom eases of mleetuuis di-^ease. 
etc . are «Muied nut. Anti-maiaria woik is 
eoutrolle<l luun the bureau which also mtm's 
a-, .i health piopaganda centre. 

(J) A t-'hemieal Lahoiatoiv. In this in-titu- 
tiou cln-mnal analy-c'. t>t spei imt'n^ oi lood and 
watei sent iroui all ovei the Piovnice are earned 
out 

Both in tliv bhemiiMl Lahoiatorv and in the 
' 12l>i-iemioIogical Bureau. leseaich woik i- 
I undeitakeii. 

(4) Public Health >i'hoal. which exists for 
the puipose t'l training Jle.dth Visitors who T.iko 
eh.ug** OI Matermtv and ChiM Welfare t’tuties 
■throughout the rioviiice. 

I The Publie Health Di'iiaitment now eontiols 
' Do Bund J)i'pf ii-anes. the medic^d office]- in 
charge ol whnh aie under the eontiol oi the 
.'Director oi Public Health. It is Government's 
poh<-y ultimately to bring all iiiial di-peiisary 
woik inuler the Public Health Department. 
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I Budget Budget 

Heads op account. Estimate, Heads of Account. Estimate, 

' 1940-41. 1940-41. 


Rbfenue Beceipts. 

{In thovsafuis 


{In thousands 

Principal Heads of Retenue. 

1 V — Taxes on Income other 

' 0 / Rupeec.) 

Irrigatum. 

of Rupees,) 

24.00. 

\ V 1 1 — I rrigat Ion— W orks for 

which capital accounts 


than Corporation Tax. 
VII— Land Revenue (gross).. 

4,67,19 

are kept — 

Direct Receipts 

4,39,SS 

Deduct — Portion of Land 

— l.SG.GT 

Indirect credits (Portion 
of Land Revenue due 

1,86,07 

Eevenue due to Irriga- 
tion. 


to Irrigation). 

Gross amount . . 

6.26.55 

Ket Land Revenue . . 

2,S0,52 

Deduct — Working Expenses. 

— 1,00,' i6 

VIII — Provincial Excise 

IX — Stamps 

1.04.43 

75,63 

Xet XVn — I rrigation 


X — Forests 

23..)^ 

Receipts. 

4,66,49 

XI — Registration 

XTT — Receipts under Motor 

8,42 

14,04 XVII 1 — Irrigation — Works for 

2.33 

Vehicles Taxation Acts. 
XIII — Other Tax and duties 

11,06 

which no capital ac- 
counts are kept. 


Total . . 

,5.41.68 

Total .. 

4.68.82 
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Heaps of Accofst. 

Budget 1 
Estimate, j 
1040-41. i 

Heaps op AocorsT. j 

Budget 

Estimate. 

1940-41. 

Debt Services. 

XX — Interest 

(In thousands 
! 0/ Rupees.) 

1 

‘ 3.00 

(In thousands 
, of Rupees ) 

Contributions and Jtliscellaneous' 

Adjustments between Central] 
and Provincial Governments. ] 



L— Miscellaneous adjust-' 
ments between thel 
Central and Provin-I 
cial Governments . . ' 


CivilAdmimsfrafion. 

XXI — A d m i n i s t ration of 
Justice 

XXII — Jails and Convict 

1 

3,30 

1 Total Revenuf^ Receipts 

11,73,77 

Settlements 

1 3,'t : 

1 


XXTII — Police 

1 

Eriraoriinart/ Items. J 


XXXVI — Miscellaneous Depart- 
ments 


^ LI — Extraordinary Receiptsi 

49,70 



Total Revenue 

12 , 23,47 

Total .. 

2' >.27 

Direct demands on the Revenue 


Bvieficenl 
XXVI— Education 
XXVII— Medical 
XXVIII— Public Health. 

XXIX — Agriculture . 

XXX— Veb-Tinary 
XXXI— Co-operation .. 

XXXII — Industries 

Totil 

Cn-xl TTorl-jr and Mi$£eUaneov& . 

Pubhc ImprotcmeuU. 
XXXIX— Civil "Works .. 

XL— Pwcceipt from Hydro- 
Electric Scheme vuro'-j ■ 

Deduct — (1) Working Expense ' 
(Other lhan Estahh?hmeuis>. 

(2) Depre elation 
Eund Deposit . 

(S') E-tablishnn nt Charc-.s aud 
Other Misc<-l!anoous Expenditure 
Xet-XL — Eydro-E 1 e c t r i c 
scheme . . 

Total 


21,47 
1 1 ,'.‘r 
4.M 
IU.4'; 
;/.3 
h.r»7 


22.4J 

f.l .ss 
— 22,30 

—10,70 

— O.Sl 
11.62 
34,05 


7 — Land Kevenue .. 44.31 

S — Provincial Excise . . . lu,30 

1 0— Stamps I 1,4'J 

10 — Forests .. .. ..1 20,27 

11 — Registration . . . . . . J 67 

■ 12 — Charges on account of Motor! 

Vehicles Taxation Acts . . 1,40 

13 — Other Taxes and Duties . j 1,08 

Total . i 85.52 

ImgcUxon Hetenite Account. 1 

i 

17 — Interest on Irrigation Works 
for which capital accounts 
are kept .. .. . | 1,50,20 

IS— Other Irrigation Expenditure 
financed from ordinarv i 

revenues .. ' 13,73 


Total .. 1,64,02 

Services. 

22 — Interest on Debt and other' 

obligations . . . . . . — 41,68 

23 — Appropriation for Reduction 

or Avoidance of Debt . . 24,31 


Mi^CiWuuju^. 


Total .. 

—17,37 

XLIII — Transfers from Famine 
Relief Fund 


Civil Administration. ] 

25 — General Administration . . , 

1,19,38 

XLIV — Receipts in aid of Su- ' 


27 — Administration of Justice . . 1 

54,36 

perannuation . . , 

1 22 

28 — Jails and Convict Settlements; 

29,96 

XLV — Stationery and Prmting ' 

2.6t> 

29 — Police . . . . . . . . ' 

1,28,64 

XLVI — Miscellaneous . . . . ’ 

23.3-> 

47 — Miscellaneous Departments. . ; 

1,83 


Total 


3,34.17 


Total .. 
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Heads oi Aooodkt. 

Budget 
Estimate, ' 

1 

Heads of Aooodnt. 

Budget 

Estimate, 


1940-41. 


1940-41. 


Beneficent Departments. 

36— Scientific Departments 

37 — Education (European and 

Anglo-Indian) 

37— Education (Excluding Euro- 

pean and Anglo-Indian) . . 

38 — Medical 
3&— Public Health 

40 — Agriculture . . 

41— Veterinary 

42 — Co-operation 

43 — ^Industries 

Total .. 

CiviZ Works and Miseeilaneoas 
Public Improvements. 


(In thousands 
of Rupees.) 


31 

6,01 

1,60,23 

51,19 

26.38 

40,25 


\ContTxbutions and Zliscellaneous 
iodjustments between Central and 
I Provincial Governments. 

62 — Miscellaneous adjustment 

between the Central and 
I Provuncial Governments . . 

[Total Revenue Expenditure 
I ciiarged to Revenue . . 


18,54 

21,79 

21.24 

3,45,88 


Extraordinary Items. 

63 — Extraordinary charges 
Total Revenue Expenditure 
charged to Revenue 

Capital Expenditure 
Charged to Revenue. 


(In thousands 
of Rupees.) 


12,01,65 


12,01,65 


50— CivU Works 

51 — Interest on Capital Outlay on 

Electricity Schemes 

Total .. 


MiseeUantout. 


1,00,13 

27,75 

1,27,88 


19 — Construction of Irrigation; 
ecc., Works 

43-A— Capital Outlay on Indus- 
trial Development 

50-A — Capital Outlay on Civil 
W orks 


54— Famine 

65— Superannuation Allowances 
and Pensions 

56— Stationery and Printing 

57 — Miscellaneous 

Total .. 


32,00 


53— Capital Outlay on Electricity 
Schemes 


86,01 


|55-A — Commutation of Pensions . 


11,03 

32,51 

1,61,55 


Total Capital Expenditure charged 
1 to Revenue 

Total Expenditure charged' to 
Revenue . . . . 


12,01,65 


Receipts. 

Budget 

1940-41. 

* Disbursements. 

Budget 

1940-41. 

Revenue Receipts 

Extraordinary Receipts . . 

11,73,77 

49,70 

Revenue Expenditure charged to 
Revenue 

Capital Expenditure charged to 
; Revenue 

12,01,65 

Total .. 

12,23,47 

Total Expenditure charged to 
Revenue 

12,01,65 




Capital Expendixure kot charged to Revenue. 


Irrigation . . . . . . . . , 

Capital Outlay on Industrial j 

1,87,72 

Development . . . . . , j 


Civil Works . . . . . . | 

14,16 

Electricitv Schemes .. ..t 

16,03 

ICommuted value of Pensions . . ! 

85 


I Total Capital Expenditure . . 2,18,76 
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] Budget 
‘ 1940-41. 


Permanent Debt . . 

Loans from the Central Govern- 
ment 


Total .. 


Public Debt. 

'{In thou^andit\ ,(jn thou?andis 

of R^tpeea.) ; | of Rupees ) 

i •... j Permanent Debt (Discharged) ..j 0,98 

! i Loans from the Central Govern- 

1 • ■ • • i ments — Repayments . . . . i 15,53 

i ' 

1 • • • • I Total . , ' 25,51 


Unfunded Debt. 

state Provident Funds .. .. 53^05 State Provident Funds .. 

Deposits and Advances. 


Appropriation for Reduction or | 
Avoidance of Debt — j 

Sinking and depreciation Lunds 
for loans raised in the market. [ 
Other appropriations for repay- 
ment of the Consolidated ' 
Debt . . . . . . . . I 

Famine Relief Fund . . . . : 

Special Development Fund . . - 
Industrial Research Fund . . \ 
Depreciation Reserve Fund — 

Electricity 

Depreciation Reserve Fund for | 
Govemment Presses . . . . ; 

Deposit of Local Funds . . . . i 

Civil Deposits 

Road Development Fund 
Economic development and im-! 
provement of Rural Areas 

Funds i 

Research Fund j 

Handloom Industry Fund . . ! 
Central Government grant from 
Sugar Excise Fund 
Sericultural Industry Fund 
Advances not bearing interest . . • 
Suspense 

Miscellaneous — t 

Government Account . . . . ' 


1 

Appropriation for Reduction 

or ' 

9,74 

Avoidance of Debt — i 

Sinking and depreciation Funds i 
for loans raised in the market. 1 

t 

14.53 

2,00 

Famine Relief Fund 

Special Development Fund 

1 


Industrial Research Fund 


10,76 

Depreciation Reserve Fund — 
Electricity 

* * 1 

48 

Depreciation Reserve Fund 
Government Presses 

for 1 

2,86,91 

Deposits of Local Funds . . 

. . 

3,69.95 

Civil Deposits 


15,03 

Road Development Fund 


1,49 

1,43 

Economic development and im- 
provement of Rural Areas 

Funds 

Research Fund 


Handloom Industry Fund 


2 

Central Government grant from 
Su<rar Excise Fund 


SericulDiral Industry Fund 


*2i».07 

Advances not bearing interest 


5.77,39 

Suspense 


9,93 

Miscellaneous — 

Government Account . . 



28,91 


9,76 


19,20 

1 


21 

2,99,24 

3,69,32 

15,58 


2.97 

1,43 


10 

19,35 

5,76,12 


Total . , 

13,19.83 

Total .. 

13,13.29 

Loans and Advances Br Provincial Governiient. 


Loans to Municipalities and ' 
Advances to Cultivators, etc. . . 
Loans to Govemment Servants . . ^ 

17.27 

2.49 

Loans to Municipalities and 
Advances to Cultivators, etc. . . 
Loans to Government Servants . . 

43. S4 
1,86 

Total , . i 

19,76 

Total . . 

45,70 

Cash Remittances and adjust- 
ments between officers render- 
ing accounts to the same 
Accountant-General 

Remittances by Bills 

Remittances. 

Cash Remittances and adjust- 
ments between officers render- 
ing accounts to the same 
17 04.33 Accountant-General 

81.01 Remittances by Bills 

17,05.27 

80,26 

Total . . ' 

17.S5.-34 

Total . . 

17.85,53 

Total Provincial Receipts 

Opening Balance . , . . . . ■ 

44,01.45 

1,65,42 

Total Provincial Disbursements. . 
Closu^ Balance 

46,19.35 

—49,48 

Grand Total . . : 

45.69,87 

Grand Total . . 

45,69,87 
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Administration. 

Governor, H, E. Sir Henry Dufficld 
Bart., K.C.S.I., i.c.s. 


Craik, 


Personal Staff. 

Secretary, E. P. Moon, i.c s. 

Military Secretary, Captain K. MacRCSsack. 
Aides-de-Camp: Lieut. I. A. David, The Royal 
Deccau Horse. 

Capt. S. V. McCoy, 2nd Royal Lancer-' 
(Gardner's Horse). 

lii'inin Aidrs-de-t'amp Hoiiv ( a]>t.nn S.irdav 
Bahadur Gul Mowaz Khan, O.P* 1., late 11th 
Infantrv BriLMde . Siiliedai Siuirh 

ID.^.M.. late 2 I'lth F. F. RHk-v; Hoin . 
Capt. Gurdial Singh, I.D.S.M. 


MISCELLANFOCS DEPARTMENTS. 

‘ Director oj Agriculture, H. R. Stewart, c.fe., 

j I.A.S. 

' Director of Land Records and Inspector General of 


Sahib ’ Mirza Ihsan* 
^V. H. F. Arm- 


Members of the Council of Ministers. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Maior Pardar Sir I 
Sikandei Hyat Khan. K b.e. (Premier). j 

The Hon’ble Sardar Bahadur Pardar Sir Sunder! 
Singh Majitliia. C.l.E . (Munster of 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Chhotu ' 
Ram, (Mtriister of Development). 

The Hon’ble Mr. Manohar Lai, Barrister-at- 
Law, (Finance Ministrt). 

The Hon’ble Honorary Major Navrabzad.a Malik 
Kbizar Hayat Khan Xiwaca. o.n.r.. ' 
terof Public TTorA'*). 

The Hon'ble Mian Abdul Haye, (Minister ol 
Education). 


Reaietr^ion. Khan 
Lilah-Khan. r.c.s. 

Director of Public Instruction, 
strong, I.E.S. 

Inspedor-Generai of Police, P- L. Orde, C.I.E. 
Chief i 'vn.se rvator of Fvrcsis. II. M <do\er, 

! F '5. 

I nstpectoT‘Ceneral of Civil Ilospitals, Lt.-Col. 

P Jt Dluiunlia. i) K 1 .. I M 
Director of Public Health, Lt.-Cid. C. ?I. Nicol, 
D.P.ii. (Lond.), I.M s. 

I I lisjiettvf-i.i nr nil I'risyoK. I.t nl. K D Fun. 

\ Areountant-deneral, P. K. Wattal.-M v 
' Pv.it nieister-i ’Cneral , Krnhna PrU'ada, ila , 

1 I , J P. 

Lieutenant-Governors of thb Punjab. 


Sir John Lawrence, Bart., O.O.B.. 
Sir Robert Montgomery, k.c.b . . 

Donald Friell McLeod .C.B. 

Major-General Sir Henry Durand, 
K.cs.i„c.B., died at Tonk, January 


Cmi skobetariat. 

Chief Secretary, J. D. Penuy, c.s.i., c.i.E., 
Home Secretary, A. T. Askwith, i.c.s. 
Financial Secretary, H. D. Bhanot, I.C.S. 


1871 . 

R. H. Da\ies, C.S.I. 

R. E. Egerton, C.S.I. 

Sir Charles U. Aitchison, K. C.S.I., C.I.E.. 
James Broadwood Lyal .. 

I.c.s. j Dennis Fitzpatrick. K. c.s.i. . . 
j William Macworth Young, C.s.i... 

' Sir C. M. Rivaz, K. C.S.I 


Secretary. Medical andLocal Goiernmi’nt Depart-’ g^j. x> C. J. Ibbetson, K.C.S.i., resigned 
hU'hti. Ram C handra, c I F . 'f n h. ' 


Secretary, Electricity and Industries Depart- 
ments. S. K. Kirpalani, I.C.S:. 

Public Works Department. 

Irrigation Branch. 

Secretary, (yorthem Canals), S. H, Bigsby, C.I.E- 
Secretary. (Southern Canals), F. A. Farquharson. 

u.c. 

Sc'retnry, (iVestern Canals), 
jf r e' 


C>. < ox, P A . 


Buildings and Roads Branch. 

SecrAviv. Trevor-Jones. Reginald. >1 «' . M. in-t. 
c E.. I s E. 

Financnl < 'jnnni‘!''Oin€rs C. C Garhett, r.S I . 

r M . c I.E . I C.s. {Revenue ) 

F. L. Brayne, C i.E , m c., i.c s. (De-dopinent.) 


22nd January 1908. 

T. G. Walker, c.s.i. (Offg.) 

Sir Louis W. Dane, K. C.I.E.. c.s-i. . , 

James McCrone Douie, (Offg.) 

Sir M. F. O’Dwyer, K.C.S.I. 

Sir Edward Maciagan, K.C.I.E., c.s.i. 
Governors of the Punjab. 

Sir Edward Maciagan, K. c.i.E., c.s.i. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, K.C.S.i., c.i.E. 

Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, g.c.i.e., 

K.C.S.I., K.C.V.C , C.B,E. 

Sir Herbert William Emerson, G.c.i.e., 

K.C.S.I., C.I E .C B.E., I C s. 

Sir Henry Duffield Craik, Bart., K.c 5. 1., 
I C.s. 


IS 06 

1859 

18G5 

1870 

1S71 

1877 

1882 

ISST 

1892 

1S97 

1902 

1907 

1907 

1908 
1911 
1913 
1P19 

1920 

1924 

1928 

1933 

1933 
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Speaker 

The Hon'ble Chandhri Sir Shihab-ud-Din, k.b., Kt, 
aialkot South (iluliammadan) Kural. 

Deputy Speaker 

Sardar Dasaundha Singh, r.a. ll b 
Jagraon (Sikh) Rural ’ 

Elected Members. 

Xame of Member. Constituency. 


Abdul Aziz, ilian .. 

Abdul Hamid Khan, Sufi 

Abdul Have, The HonT-le Mian 

Abdul llab, Miau, B.A., LL 1;. 

Abdul Rahim, Chaudhri 

Abdul Rahim, Chaudhri 

Aizaalali Hasnie. Saved 

Ahmad Yar Khan, Chaudhri 

Ahmad Y’ar Khan Daulatana, Khan Ikihadur 
Mian, c.TLE. 

A]it Singh, Sardar 

Akbar Ali, Pir, m.b.e 

Ah Akbar, Cfiiaudhri 

Allah Baklish Khan, Khan Bahadur Kawab 
Mahk, M.B.E. 

Arajad Ah Shah, Saved, O.ii E 

Anant Ram. Chaudhri, B.A., LL B. 

Ashiq Hussain, Captain. M.i; E 

Badr-Mohi-ud-l)in. Qaderi. ^ayed 

Balbir Singh. Rao Bahadur Captain Rao, o b e. 

Baldcv Singh. Sardar 

Balwant Singh, Sardar 

Barkat Ali Malik, M.A.. ll £ 

Bhagat Ram Choda, Lala 
Bhaaat Ram Sharma, Pandit 
Bha^ant Singh, Puii 
Bhim Sen Sachar, Lala, B.A. . LL.B. 

Chaman Lall, Diwan. B.A. (Oxon). 

Chanan Singh, Sardar 

Chhotu Ram. The Hon'ble Rao Bahadur 
Chaudhri, Sir, b a . LL h. 

Deshbandhu Gupta, Lala . . 

I)ev Raj Sethi. !Mr. 

Dina Kath Capt 

Duni Chand, Lala .. 

Duni Chand. Mrs. 

Faiz Muhammad Khan. Rai 

Faiz Muhammad, Shaikh. B.A., ll.e., M.B.e. 

Faqir Chand, Chaudhri .. 


Outer Lahore (Muhammadan) Urban. 

Ambala and Simla (Muhammadan) PlUtuI. 

, South-Eastern Towns (Muhammadan) Urban. 

: Jullundur South (Muhammadan), Rural. 

: Shakarcarh (Muhammadan), Rural. 

. South-East Gurgaon (Muhammadan'), Rural. 

■ Shahdara (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Korth-M'est Gujrat (Muhammadan), Rural 
Mailsi (Muhammadan), Pi-ural. 

South-West Punjab (Sikh), Rural. 

V'azilka (Muhammadan). Rural. 

Gurdaspur Ea«t (Muhaminadan), Rural. 

Sbahpur (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Fcrozepore East (Muhammadan^ Rural. 

Karnal South (General), Rural. 

Multan (Muhammadan), Rural. 

1 Batala (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Xorth-West Gurgaon ((General) Rural. 

Ambala Kortb (Sikh), Rural. 

Sialkot (Sikh), r».ural. 

Eastern Towns (Muhammadan), Urban. 
Jullundur (General), Rural. 

Kangra West (General), Rural. 

Kangra East (General) Rural. 

Korth-Western Towns (General), Urban. 

East Punjab (Non-Union Labour). 

Kasur (Sikh), Rural. 

Jhajjar (General), Rural. 

South Eastern Town? (General). Urban. 

Lyallpur and Jliang (General; Rural 
Kangra South (General) Rural. 

Aiiihdla and Simla (General), Rural. 

Lahore City (Women. General). 

Kangra and Eastern Hoshiarpur (Muhammadan), 
Rural. 

Dera Ghazi Khan General (Muhammadan) 
Rural 

Karnal North (General — Preserved Seat), Rural. 
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Fanir Hussain Khan. Cbaudhri .. 
Farman Ah Khan. Subfdar Major Kaj'a 
P.atelijany: ^indi, -nd Lievit . Idsai 
Fateh Khan. Khan Salnh llaja .. 

Fateh Muhammad, Mian 
F.Ut h Sht^r Khan, Malik .. 

Fazal Ali Khan. Klmn Hihadur Xawah Cli: 
u.n K. 


; Tarn Taran (Muhammadan), Kural. 

I Gujar Kham Muhammadan), Rural. 

1 <outli Fast (Mkh), Kural. 

! Ra\va!i*mdi East (Muh.miniadanh Kural. 
i Gujrat Korth (Muhammadan), Rural. 

' Montgomerj' (Muhammadan), Rural. 

' Gujrat East (Muhammadan), Rural. 


Fazal l>in. Khan Salnb Ciiaudhn 
Fa 2 .al Karim Rakhsh, Mian 

Few. itr. E. 

Ghazam'ar All Khan. Raja 
• ’liulun Mo}iy-uil-l)in. Khan Kaludur M. 
Ghulam. Qadir Khan. Khan Bahadur 
Ghul.iw R.1SU1, Chaudhri .. 

Ghulam S.iniad. Khan Sahib Khawaja . 

Gtrdhan I>as. Mahant 

Gokul C'haud Karaug, I)r. Sir, m.a., rh. l). 

Gopal Das, Rai Bahadur Kiu 

Gopal Singh. American Saruar .. 


I Ajnal I (Muhammadan), Rural. 

MuzaiT.irgarh Sadar (Muhammadan), Rural. 

I Anglo-Indian. 

Kind Dadan Khan (Muhammadan), Rural. 

; '-heikhiipura (Muhammadan), Rural 
i Mmnwah North (Muhammadan). Rur. 1 l 
Malkot Central (Muhammadan), Rural. 

' .'■outlu rr: Towns (Muhammadan), I'rlun. 

Suuth*E.i&t Multan Division (General), Rural, 
i W.,>t Lahore Division (General), Rural, 

Kanura North (General), Rural. 

, Ludhiana and Ferozepore (General — Rt-t-erved 
'■ Seat). Rural. 


Gopi Chand, Bharcava, Dr. 

Gurbachan Singh. Sard.u Bahadur Sard.ir 

Habib-Uhah Khan. Malik 

Haibai Khan Daha, Khan 

Hans Raj, Bhagat, h.A., JLL.h 

Hari Chand, R.ai. Sahib Rai 
Hari Lai, Munshi . . 

Han Singh, Sardar 
Harjab Singh, "^ardvar 
Harnam Das. Lala 

Harnam Singh. Captain SoJhi 
Het Ram, Rai Sahib (Thaudlin . . 

Indar S.ngh, Sardar 
Jaiar Ali Khan, M. . . 

Jaejit Singh, Bedi Tikka . . 

Jagjit Singh Man. sardar . . 

Jahan Ara >hah Nawaz, ^ts., m.k e. 
Jalai-ud-i>in Amber, Chaudhri. y . s . 
Jogindar Smgh Man. Sardar 
Jugal Ki^hore. bhaudhri .. 

Kabul Singh. Master 

Kapoor Singh. Sardar. D A . ll i:. 

Karamat Ali, ^haikh. n a . ll b . . 

Kartar Singh, Chaudhri . . 

Kartar Singh, Sardar 


R^hore City (General), Urban. 

■ JuUundur M'ost (Sikh), Rural. 

Sirgodli.a (Muhammadan), Rural. 

KhancT\aI (Muhammadan), Pmral. 

' .\mntvirand Sialkot (General — Reserved 
Kuial 

Un.KMeneral), Rural. 

. ^oUTh Western Towns (General), Urban. 

Kaugra and Northern Hoshiarpur (Mkh), Rural. 
HOihiarpur South (Sikh), Rural. 

Lyallpur and Jhang (General — Reserved Seat), 
Rural, 

' r-'i< zepore North (Sikh), Rural. 

I Hi'>ar South (General), Rural. 

Guniispur North (Sikh), Rural. 

I Ok.«r.i ' Muhamnud.an). Rural. 

. Mc'iirgjmery East 1 Sikh). Rural. 

Central Punjab L.indholder?. 
outer Lahore, ( Jluliamuiadan Won.en). UrKin. 
West Ctntial pjiijab 1 Indian Christian'. 
Gujranwaia anl Sliahdara (Sikh), F».ural. 

Ambala and Simla (General — Resell td Sear) 
Rural. 

JuUundur East (Sikh), Rural. 

Ludhiana East (Sikhi, Rural. 

N.\iikari.a S\hib -Muhammadan Ruiuh 
H-j-hiarpur West^General), Rural. 

Lyallj-'-r Last (Sikli), Rural. 
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Khalid Latif Gauba, Mr ' Inner Lahore (Muhammadan), Urban. 

Khizar Uayat Khan Iiwana, Tlie Hon’ble Major'; Khufebab (Muhammadan), Hural. 
K.iwabzada Malik, 0 b.k. ; 


Kishan Lass, Seth . • 

Kishan Singh, Sardar .. 

Knslian Gopal Dutt, Chaudhri 
Lai Singh, s-ardar, W.Pc., ll n. 

Maiiohar Lai, The Ilun. Mr., M a 
M aqbool Mahniood, Mir . . 

Mazhar All Azhar. M , B.A., LL.n 
Mohy-ud-Diii Lai Lad^hah, Saycl 
Mubarik Ah Shah, Saycd . . 

Muhammad Abdul Puihman Khan, Cikaudhn 


. . , Jullundur (General — Reserved Seat), Rural. 

. j Amritsar Central (Sikh), Rural. 

• ! Korth-Eastern Towns (General), Urban. 

. i Ludhiana Central (Sikh), Rural. 

. j University. 

. , Amrit.'^ar (Muhammadan), Rural. 

. 1 Xoith-Lasteru Towns (Muliammadan), Urban. 
. 1 Attock South (Muhammadan), Rural. 

.. , Jhang Central (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Jullundur North (Muhammadan), Rural. 


Muhammad Akram Khan, Khan Lahadur Raja, i Jhelurn (Muhammadan), Rural. 


Muluuninad Alain. l>r. Shaikh, h a., 
(Uxoii ), LL.h. (Lublm ) 

Muhaniniad Ainin, Khan Sahib Shaikh . . 
Muhammad A^hraf, Chaudhri - 
Muhammad Azam Khan, Sardar 
Muhammad Faiyaz All Khan, Nawabzada 
Muliammad Hassan, Chaudhri .. 

Muhammad Hap«an Khau Gurchani, 
Tuhadur Sardar, C.I.E. 


Hons.' Raw.ilpindi Division Tovins (Muhammadan), 
j Urban. 

. . j Multin DiAi'jion Towns (Muhammadan), Urban. 
.. i South-West Gujrat (Muhammadan). Rural. 

.. ' DeraGhazi Khan North (Muhammadan) Rural. 
.. i Karnal (Muhammadan), Rural. 

.. ' Ludliiana (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Khan ! Dera Ghazi Klian South ( Muhammadan), Rural. 


Muhammad Hassan, Khan Bahadur Makhdum j Alipur (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Sayed. ’ 

Muhammad Ilayat Khan Noon, Nawab Sir ' North Punjab Landholders. 

Mahk. i 

Muhammad Husain. Sardar Chunjan (Muhammadan), Pvural. 

Muhammad Hussain, Chaudhri, B.i., ll.b. .. , Gujranwala East (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Muhamnud Iftikhar-ud-Din. Mian, B.a. (Oson). Kasur(Mahaniinadan), Rural. 
Muhammad Jamal Khan Leghari, Khan Bahadur ' Tumandars. 


Nawab Sir 


Muhammad Nawaz Khan, Major Sardar . • Attork Central (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Muhammad Nurullih. Mian, L com. (London) . . ' Lyallpur (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Muhammad Qasim. Chaudhri Bhalwal (Muhammadani, Rural. 

Muhammad Raz^ Shah Jeelani, Makhdumzada Shujabad (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Haji Saved. 

Muhammad Saadat Ali Khan, Khan Sahib Samundri (Muhammadan), Rural. 


Khan. 


Muhammad Sarfraz Khan. Chaudhri 

Mviharamad S.irfraz Khan, Raja .. •• 

Muhammad Shafi All Khan, Khan Sahib 
Chaudhii. 

Muhammad Wilayat Hussain Je-.lani, Makh- 
dumzada Haji Sav-'d. 

Muhammad Yasin Khan. (Thaudhri, b.a., ll.b.. . 
Muhammad Yusaf Khan. Khan, E. A., LL.B. 
Mukand Lai Pun, Rai Bahadur 

Mula Singh, sardar 


Sailkot North (Muhammadan). Rural. 

Chakwal (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Rohtak (Muhammadan), Rural, 

Lodhran (Muhammadan), Rural. 

North-West Gurgaon (Muhammadan). Rural. 
Rawalpindi Sadar (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Rawalpindi Division (General), Rural. 
Hoshi.arpur West (General — Reserved Seat), 
Rural 


Muni Lai liaba . Pandit Ludhiana and Ferotepore (General). Uural. 

Jlufhta i Ahmad Goimani. Khan Bahadur lluzaffarrarh Korth (Muhammadan), Eural. 

Mian. ^ _ , 

MuzaSar All Khan Qizilbash Sardar .. •• Lahore (Muhammadan), Rural. 
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Muzaffar Khan. Khan Bahadur Captain Malik 
Muzaflar Khan, Khan Bahadur Nawab, c.i.E. 
Nasir-ud-Din, Chaudhn • • 

Nasir-ud'din Shah, Fir 
Nasrullah Khan, Rana 
Nau Nihal Singh Mann, Lieutenant Sardar.M it 
Nawazi^h Aii Shah, Sayed 
Nur Ahmad Khan, Khan Bahadur Mian 
Partab Singh, Sardar 
Fir Muhammad, Khan Sahib Cliaudhii . 
Fohop Singh. Rao, 5f A., LL n. . . 

Frem Singh, (‘haudhri 


A. 


Freni Singh, Mahaut 
Fritam Sinch. Siddhu. Sardar. B a., i.l.b. 
Raghbir Kaur, Shriniati . . 

Kam Sanip. Chaudhri 

Ranpat Singh, Chaudhri 

Rashida Latif liaji. Begum 
Ria'sat Ali, Khan Rihadm Chaudhri 
Bipudarnan Singh, Thakur. Rai Sahib, B 
Roberts. Sir M'llliam, Kt., r.i.E. . . 

Bur Singh, Sardar 

Sadi>£ .sjiaikii ha , Itii-at-huv 

Sahib Dad Khan, Khan Sahib Chaudhri 
Sahib Ram. Chaudiiri 
Sampuran Singh, Sardar . . 

Saiitokh Singh, Sardar Sahib Sardar 
Sant Bam Seth, Dr. 

Satya FvU, Dr. 

Shahadat Khan. Khan Sahib Bai 
Shah Nawaz Khan, Nawab Sir . . 

Shri Bum Shariua, Pandit 
Sikandar Hyat Khan, Khan Biihadur Major 
Sirdar Sir. K.B E, 

Singha, Diwan Bahadur. S. F, 

Sita Ram. Laia 
Sohan Lai, Rai Sahib Lala. . 

Sohan Singh Josh, Sardar 
Sudarshan. Seth 

Sultan Mahmud Hotiana Mian, B 
Sumer Singh, Chaudhri, b.a., ll.b. 

Sundar Sinuh, Sardar Bahadur Dr 
The Hon’ble Sardar Sir, Kt.. C.i.E., p, 

Suraj Mai, Chaudhri, b.a., ll.b. 

Talib Hu&ain Khan, Khan 
Tara Singh, Sardar. . 

Teja Singh, Sardar . . 

Tikka Ram, Chaudhri, b.a,, ll.b.. m.b.e 
Ujjal Singh. Sardar Bahadur Sardar. ii.A. 

X'ttam Singh. Dugal, Sardar 
Wali Muliammad Sayyal Hiraj, Sardar 
Vacant 


A. 


Majithia. 

♦^.L. 


Mianwali South (Muhammadan). Rural. 

Attock North (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Gujranwala North (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Toba Tck Singh (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Moshiarpur ^Vest (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Sheikhupura M’e.'-t (Sikh) Rural. 

Jiiang Ea^t (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Dipalpur (Muliammadan). Rural. 

Amritsar South (Sikh). Rural. 

South-East Gujrat (Muhammadan), Rural. 

East Punjab Landholdeis. 

South-East Gurgaon (General — RescTAcd seat), 
Rural. 

Gujrat and Shahpur (Sikh), Rural. 

Ferozepore We&t (Sikh). Ruial. 

Amritsar (Sikh M'omen). 

Uohtak C^ntral(Gcneral), Rural. 

Karnal North (General). Rural. 

Inner Laliore (Muhammadan M'omen), X. rbau. 
Hafizabad (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Gurdaspur (General), Rural. 

European. 

Ferozepore East (Sikh), Rural. 

Amritsar City (3Iiihamnindan), rrban. 

Hissar (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Jli^'^a^ North (General), Ruial 
Lyahpui West (Sikh), R-ural. 

Eastern Towns (Sikli), Urban. 

Amritsar City (General). U’rban. 
Malkot-Aniritsar (General), Rural 
Jaranwala (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Ferozepore Central (Muliammadan). Rural 
Southern Towns (General), Vrban. 

West Punjab Landholders. 

East Central Punjab (Indian Christian). 

Trade Union (Labour). 

North Punjab (Non-Union). Labour. 

Amritsar North (Sikh). Rural. 

Eastern Towns (General), Urban. 

Pakpattan (Muhammadan). Rural. 

South-East Gurgaon (General). Rural 
Batala (Sikli), Rural. 

Hansi ((jeneral). Rural. 

Jliang West (Muhammadan). Rural. 

Ferozepore South (Sikh), Rural. 

Lahore west (Sikh) Rural. 

Rohtak North (General), Rural. 

Western Towns (Sikh). Urban. 

North-West Funjab (Sikh), Rural 
Kabirwala (Muhammadan). Rural 


Wp«r MulT.in t»iv 





Burma. 


‘’riTinf n/ V- ,,'he;nomy and in pcttv trading. Their dress is 
the^Ka? af simil£ to the me^s minus the silk 

^ and I On the head, and the longv! i^ tucked 

. and hiam on the South- ' in at thp ..,'do jt, i 


West and South-West i 
Cist. Its area is _ approximately 261,000 
square miles, of which 192,000 are under 
direct British Administration, 7,000 are unad- 
ininister^ and 62,000 belong to semi-indepcn- 
Jent Native States. The main aeographical i 
feature of the country is the series of rivers and : 
hiilsranning fan-like from North to South with! 
fertile valleys in between widening and! 
ilafctening out as they approacli the Delta., 
Diffeiences of elevation and rainfall produce 
great variations in climate. The coa-ital tracts 


I instead of being tied in front. A 

well dressed and well groomed Burmese lady 
would, for grace and neatness, challenge r^m- 
parison with any woman in the world. 
Communications. 

_ T^® Irrawaddy, and to a less extent the 
Chindwin, aSord great natural thoroughfares 
*u ®owotry. At all seasons of the year 
twse rivers, especially the Irrawaddv, are full 
oi sailmg and steam craft. In the Delta the 

t'ttiii network cf waterways is Indeed practically 

oFArakan and Tenas'erirn have a rainfall of | *heans of communication. The Irra* 

about 200 inches, the Delta le'S than hallthatl^^"^y HotiHa Company, with a fine fleet of 

araounc. The hot season short and the mon- j and ferry boats, gives the Irrawaddy- 

soon breaks early. The maximum shade tom- 1 Delta rivers and creeks a splendid nver 

Oerature is about 96“, the minimum about -d « , 

North of the Delta tlie raiuf^xll decreases rapidly ' I Burma Railways has a length of 

to 30 inches In the central dry zone which lies' bpen line. The principal hnes 
in a “ram shadow" and has a climate res^mbl-if^® Rangoon to Mandalay ; from Mandalay 
ini’ that of Bihar. The maximum temperature F®. -"V^kyuia, the most northern point in the 

is liwenty degrees higher than in the wet zone, I line; and the 

butthUls compensated by a bracing cold season.! o,!Thp*f«rtKrf k serves Moulmein 

To the north and east of the dry zone lie the ®^^ further bank of the Salween River, 
Kachln hills and the Shan plateau. The aver- Industry, 

ace elevation of this tabJd^ud is 3,000 feet' Agriculture is the chief industrv of the pro- 
with peaks rising to 9,000. Consequently it;vince and vupport" nearlv three-fourths of th-* 
enjoys a temperate climate with a rainfall of ) ]) 0 }>ulation. The nett total cropped area i-. a 
.ibout 70 inches on the average. Its area is , little moro than Itri million acres of wlndi a 
over 50 , 000 square miles. There is no other re- : little over 11 'UMniliion acres are cropped more 
glou of similar area in the Indian Empire so well I than once. Irrigation wnrks suppiv water to 
adapted for European colonization. The mag-, n^.irly H million acre*- Indu i« verv 
nifleent rivers, the number or hilly ranges <Yo- ' largely dependent on Burm.i for her supplies of 
mas) and the abundanceof forests, all combine | kerosene, bt-nzine and petrol which rank «vpeonil 
to make the scenery of Burma exceedingly J to nee in order of importance. Teak wood 3« 
varied and picturesque. ifixported in large quantities from Burma to 

The People. ■ Forgets play an Important part in the in- 

The total population ot Burma at the cpsus ,ju>trial life of Burma The fo^c^t ro-erve- cover 
of 1931 was ••1,667,146. There were 9,09w.-14 . s,,me 22,124 2o0 acres while unclassed forests 
Barmans, 1,03. ,406 Sh^s, l,3C7,6.3 Karens are estimated at about 70, 700 acro'. Guvern- 
153,345 Karhins, 348.994 ^ Chins, o34,985 ' n2ent extracted some 2S 547 tons of teak during 
Arakanese and Yanbye, 336,<28 Talaings andithe vear 1918-30. private* firm-, of wiinni tic* 
138,739 Palaungs. There is also a large alien. Bombay Burma Trading Corporation and ^tcei 
population of 193, o94 Chinese and 1,017,825 i Brothers are the <hicf. extrartt-d over 385 IIG 
Indians, while the European and Anglo-Indian 1 tons. Other timber extracted bv licensees 
population numbered 30,441, and Indo-Burmans, , amounts to 501.916 tons and firewood and 
132,166. '.charcoal 1.367,100 tons. 

The Burmans, who form the bulk of the popu- f Tin and wolfram are found chiefly m the 
lation, belong to the Tibetan group and their ixavoy and Meruui Districts. IVolfraru .tndtln 
language to the Tiheto-Chmes*’ family. They are found together in mo^t mining areas in 
are essentially an agricultural people, 80 pT j Tavov, the proportion varving from alrao-t pure 
cent, of the agriculture of the country being in ‘tin to almost pure wolfram. 'There has been a 
their hands. The Burmc'e and ino=t of the I revival in the price of tin. 

hill tribes also, profess Buddhism, but Ani-| The improvement in the outmt of wulfram 
mism, or the worship of nature spirits, is almost contmue^ The output of wulfram in 193S was 
universal. 3.349 tons as against 3,348 tons in 1937. Tlicre 

In appearance the Burman Is usuaDy has been a slight decrease in the output of tin, 
somewhat short and with Mongolian features. 4 .519 tons m 1933 as against 4.711 touMn 1037 
His dress is most distinctive and ex- Silver, gold, lead, zinc, copper and nickle speiss 

ceediogly comfortable. It consists oi a silk 'are extracted bv the Burma Corporation at 
turban bound round hts forehead, a loose ' Bawdwm in the Northern Shan States. Gold is 
jacket on his body and a long skirt or lougyitied i also found in small quantities in the Katha and 
round hl8 waist, reaching to his ankles. XheiLpper Chindwin Districts Mining for precious 
Burmese women, perhaps the most pleasing Cjiie ' stones in the Mocok and Thabeitkyin Stone 
of womanhood in the East, lead a free and open Tracts in the Katha District continued to be 
lire, playing a large part in the household eco- carried out under extraordinary licences and by 
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native miners working under ordinary licences. 
The output of rubie-5 during 1938 was 202, 483 
carats, which is the maximum output since 1920. 
There was no output of amber during 1938. 
The output of Burmese jadeite during 193S as 
compared with that of the previous year shewed 
a decrease of 1649 cwts. The total output of 
petroleum in Burma during 1938 was nearly 
264 million gallons against 2T4J million gallons 
in 1937. The oldest and largest oilfield is at 
Yenangyaung in the Magwe District where the 
Burmah Oil Company have their chief weUs. 
There has been a gradual decrease in the output 

from the wells in ' j the 

output of nearly : ■ and 

112 million gailo ■ rgest 

oilfields is at Chauk in the same district where 
the output in 1938 was nearly 121 million 
gallons, which is the maximum output since 1920. 
There has been an increase in the output from 
w'ells in the Thayetmyo District. There were 
decreases in the output from wells in the ^nbu. 
Upper Chindwin and Pakokku Districts. The 
Burma Oil Company take their oil to the re- 
fineries at Rangoon by pipe-line from the Yenan- 
gyaung and Chauk Oilfielda. The area under 
rubber during 1933 was 106,296 acres. 

Manofactures. 

There are 1,077 factories, more than half of 
which are engaeed in milling rice and nearlv 
one-seventh are saw mills. Ihe remainder are 
chiefly engineering works, cotton ginning mills, 
oil mills for the extraction of oil from groundnuts, 
printing presses, ice and »rated water factories, 
and oil refineries connected with the petroleum 
industry. The total number of persons employed 
in establishments imder the Factories Act in 1938 
was 86,383. Perennial factories employed 81,718 
and seasonal factories 46,0."). At the Census of 
1931, 1,850,176 or 20*79 per cent, of the total 
population were engaged outside agriculture and 
production. 

Public opinion amongst the Burmese appears 
to have now veered round in favour of the 
locally made article in preference to the import- 
ed artificial silks, mostly “ longyis ” which were 
so much in demand for men and women’s wear 
a few’ years ago. At Amarapura in the 3landalay 
District a reA-ival has taken place of hand silk- 
weaving. Burmese curving thouch once famous 
is now on the decline for want of encouragement 
from the public, and few artists in silver still 
remain, the finish of whose work is sometimes 
very fine. Bassein and Mandalay parasols are 
weii-knowm and much admired in Burma, But 
perhaps the most famous of all hand-made and 
indigenous industries is the Iac<juer work of Pagan 
with its delicate patterns in black, green, and 
yellow traced on a ground-work of red Jacquer 
over bamboo. The art of making bronze figures 
is also on the decline. 

Administration. 

Burma, which was originally administered 
as a Lieutenant-Governorship, was deliberately 
excluded from the operation of the Reform Act 
of 1919. It was felt that Burma differed so 
markedly from the Pro-sinces in the Indian 
Empire that its requirements should be se- 
parately considered After repeated discus- 
sions the question was referred to a special 
Burma Reforms Committee, which in 1922 re- 
commended that all the essential provisions of 


the Reform Act should be applied to Burma. This 
recommendation was accepted and its proposals 
became law. Under this Act Burma became u 
Governor's Province, with an executive council 
and mmisters, and conforms to the province- 
recreated under the Act of 1919 {q.v.). The 
main difference was in the size of the electorate 
Under the franchise accepted, the rural electorate 
was estimated at 1,979.450 and the urban 
electorate had been put aa high as 99,882. The 
L^islative Council consisted of 103 members, 
of which SO were elected and the balance nomi- 
nated. Owing to the special status of w’omen 
in Burma, female franchise was adopted from 
the beginning. 

Burma was constitutionally separated from 
India with effect from the 1st of April 1937 on 
which date the Government of Burma Act 
1935 came into force. Under that Act the 
Burma Legislature consists of His Majesty, 
represented by the Governor and two 
Chambers known as the Senate and the House 
of Representatices. The Senate consists of 
36 members and the House of Representatives 
consists of 132 members. 

Burma Is divided administratively into Upper 
Burma (including the Shan States, the Kachin 
and Chin Hills) and Lower Burma. The 
Shan States are administered by the Chiefs 
of the States, sublect to the supervision of the 
Commissioner, Feaerated Shan States, who is 
also Superintendent for the Southern Shan 
States, and the Superintendent of the Northern 
Shan States. The Northern and Southern Shan 
States were formed into a Federation on the 
1 st October 1922, and are designated the F. S. 
States. The other Shan States in Burma are 
subject to the supeivision of the Commis- 
sioner, Sagaing Division. The Civil, Crimi- 
nal and Revenue administration is vested 
in the Chief of the State, subject to the re- 
strirtioDs contained In the sanad. The law ad- 
mii^tered is the customary law of the State. 

Under the Governor are eight Commissioners 
of divisions, three in Upper, four In Lower 
Burma, and one in the Federated Shan States. 
Justice. 

The administration of Civil and Criminal 
Justice is under the control of the TTfgh Court 
of Judicature at Rangoon, which consists of a 
Chief Justice and nine other permanent Judges. 
The Superior Judicial Service consists of District 
and Sessions Judges ; there are also separate 
Provincial and Subordinate Judicial Services. 

All ^ullage headmen have limited magisterial 
powers and a considerable number are also in- 
vested with civil jurisdiction to a limited extent. 

In pursuance of the policy of decentraliza- 
tion steps were taken in 19lf to restore to the 
village headmen the power and influence which 
they possessed in Burmese times before the 
centralizing tendencies of British rule made them 
practically subordinate officers of the administra- 
tion. 

Public Works. 

The P.W.D. comprises two Branches, tiz., 
the Buildings and Roads Branch and the Irriga- 
tioD Branch. 

The B, & R. Branch of this Department 
which is under the 3Iinistry of Health 
and Public Works is administered by one 
Chief Engineer. There is also a Personal 
Assistant to the (Thief Engineer. There are five 
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nermanent Superintendiof; Engineers in charge 
of Circles, three of which are stationed at 
Rangoon and two at Maymvo. These are 
officers of the administrative rank. 

Those of the executive rank are the Executive 
Engineers and Assistant Executive' — 

who number 10 (sixteen), . ■ 

Personal Assistant to the Chief Er 
I’.adre of the Indian Service of Engineers. 
Besides this there is also the Burma Engiheerin" 
Service (Class T) which has been constituted for 
the purpose of gradually replacing the Indian 
Service of Engineers in the B. & B. Branch ; so 
far 23 appointments have been made to the 
latter service. There are 21 officers in service 
at present. 

The Irrigation Branch of the P-W,I>., which 
is under the control of the Hon’ble Minister of 
Lands and Bevenue. is administered by the 
Chief Engineer, P.W.D., Burma Irrigation 
Branch, who is assisted by a Personal Asstt. 
There are two permanent Superintending 
Engineers in charge of Circles, one of whom is 
stationed at Rangoon and the other at Maymvo. 
TOiese are officers of the Administrative rank* 

Those of the Executive rank are the Executive 
Engineers and Asst. Executive Engineers who 
number 12 on the cadre of the Burma Service 
of Engineers, Class T, Irrigation Branch. Be- 
sides this there is also the Burma Service of 
Engineers, Class II. 

Further, there is a River Training Expert. 
The Burma Defeoce Force. 

The Burma Defence Force comprises the Army 
in Burma and the Burma Frontier Force. The 
supreme command of the Burma Defence Force 
is vested in the Governor of Burma, subject to 
the general control of the Secretary of State for 
Burma. 

The Army in Burma' which Is directly under 
the General Officer Commanding, consists of the 
following units, corps and departments ; — 

2nd(Derajat) Mountain Battery, R..\.. 
F.F., Rangoon Field Brigade, R A.. B.A.F.. 2nd 
Battalion, The King’s Yorkshire Light 

Infantry, 1st Battalion, the Gloucestershire 
Regiment. Tenasserim Battalion, B A.P , 
Rangoon Battalion. B. A.F,, Burma Railway Bat- 
talion, B.A.F., I pper Burma Battalion B. A. F., 
1st Field Company, The Burma Sappers and 
Miners, Burma Army Signals 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 
and 5th Battalions. The Burma Rifles, 11th 
Battalion, The Burma Rifles, B.T.F.. 12th 
Battalion, The Burma Rifles. B.T.F. 13th (Shan 
States) Battalion, B.T.F. The Rangoon t'ni- 
versity Training Corps, B.X.F., Xo. 11, Animal 
Transport Cov. (M\ile) R.I.A.S.C.. Xo. lA, Tpt. 
Company, B.A.S.C., and Burma Hospital 
Company. 

Corps Departments : — The Burma Army 

Service Corps, The Burma Army Ordnance Corps, 
The Burma Militarv Engineering Service. T^e 
Burma Army Medical Service, The Burma Army 
Veterinary Service.The Burma Army Educational 
Corps, and the Burma Army Corps of Clerks. 

The Burma Frontier Force has been con- 
stituted with effect from the 1st April 1937 from 
the 6 Frontier Battalions and the Reserve 
Battalion of the Burma Military Police, The 
Burma Frontier Force is governed by the Burma 
Frontier Force Act. 1937. The Force is directly 
under the Governor of Burma as part of the 
Government of Burma’s defence organization. 
The general Superintendence of the force is 


exercised, subject to the orders of the Governor, 
by the Inspector-General. Frontier Force, 
Burma, who is appointed by the Governor. The 
force is divided into 6 battalions the adminis- 
tr.ation of which is vested in Commandants and 
*■ ■ ■ ' • ■ officers are seconded 

I . Army ami its rank 

‘ -- natives of India and 

Burma. 

fr.1. ^ Police. 

...fhe Police Force is divided into: Civil, 
Military and Rangoon Town Police. Tbe 
first two are under the control of the 
insnector-Oeneral of Police, the latter is 
under the orders of the Commissioner of 
Rangoon, an officer of the rank of 
l>eputy Inspector-General. There are four 
Inspectors-General, one each for 
the Northern, Southern and Western Ranges, 
Department Criminal Investigation 

A special feature of Burma Is the Military 
Police Its officers are seconded from the 
British or Indian Army and its rank and file are 
rtcrmted from natives of India and Burma 
Ihe experiment of recruiting Burmese on a 
^all scale has been moderately successful 
The organisation is militarv', the force being 
divided into three Battalions. The object^ 
the force is to supplement the Civil Police 
m the maintenance of law and order. Their 
duties, apart from furnishing columns for 
active operations against dacoits, etc., are 
to provide escorts for specie, prisoners, etc., and 
guards for treasuries, jails, lockups and courts. 

Education. 

under the Minister of Education there is the 
Director of Public Instruction with an Assistant 
Director, both belonging to the Indian 
Educational Service and an Additional 
Assistant Director in the Burma Educational 
^rvice. Class I (temporary for the present). 
There arc ten Inspectors of Schools drawn 
from the Burma Educational Service (class I) 
while the Burma Educational Service (class II) 
provides eight Assistant Inspectors. There is 
one Asstt. Inspector of School Physical Training, 
appointed on a Temporary basis. There is a 
I Special Inspector in the Burma Educational 

I - r pregejjt,) 

There is also 

,, •’ ’* ! I . U a Chief 

Education Officer for the Federated Shan States. 

A centralized, teaching and residential Uni- 
veraity for Burma has been established In Ran- 
goon. It now provides courses in Arts, Science, 
Law, Education, Economics, Engineering! 
Medicine and Agriculture. 

English and A. V. Schools are controlled by the 
Education Dept, A remarkaole feature of'edu- 
cation in Burma is the system of elementary 
education evolved, generations ago, by the genius 
of the people. Xearly everv village has a mon- 
astery (hpoonsrvl-kyaung): every monastery is a 
village school and every Borman boy mu^, in 
accordance with his religion, at^-end that school, 
shaving bis bead and for the time wearing the 
yeUow robe. At the hpoongyi-kyaungs the bovs 
arc taught reading and writing and an elemen- 
t*rv indigenous system of arithmetic. The result 
is that there are very few boys In Burma who 
are not able to read and write. 'Vernacular 
education is in the hands of Local Educational 
authorities. 
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Among special institution®. The Government 
Technical lu5.titutc. Insein, provides courses 
in Mechanical. C ivil and Electrical Engineering 
and tannine, leather work and soap niakimr. 
The State School of Fine Art®, llangoon, provides 
courses in Era win". I’aintimi (water and oil)| 
Poster- Designin': and various liranches of Bur - 1 
inese music. The State Polytechnic. Baimoon.l 
provides courses in Tailoring, Dress-makina:, ‘ 
t'ommercia] JMucation (Accoimtancv, liook - 1 
keepin". shorth.md, Typewriting and Theory | 
and Practice of commerce), Laundering and | 
Dyeing and Carpentry (Bomboc and cane work),! 
the Burma Forest School, Pyinmana, courses j 
in Forestry, the Agricultural Collie, Mandalay, I 
courses in Agriculture and the Veterinary 
College, Insein, courses in Veterinary science, j 
The Mary Chapman Training College for Tea- i 
chers and School for the Deaf exists in Rangoon, 
and schools for the blind, at Moulmein and 
Baingoon. 

A liberal scheme of State Scholarships provides 
for the despatch of 6 to 12 scholars each year for 
the education and training ovcr&eas of persons 
domiciled in Burma. 


school-going age, films shown are mainly o: 
Iicalth and cilucational matter'^ vliile thu'-e fi ’ 
adult® are on health and general cducationi. 
matters including impro\ed agricultural method' 
animal hu®bandrv, poultry keejiing. etc., Thei 
Is also a sclicim* for the erection of a Stat. 
Cinema Ji.ill in llangoon. 

Medical. 

The control of the Medical Department 
vested In an Inspector-General of Civil Hos- 
pitals. Under him are 37 Civil Surgeons 
'There are also a Director of Public Health, twe 
Assistant Directors of Public Health, and a 
Director Harcoiirt Butler Institute of Public 
Health at which there i-s now a Public Anah-si 
(which post is at present held in abeyance for 
purposes of economv) and to which is also 
■ attached a Malaria Bureau. There are also an 
! Inspector-General of Prisons, tliree whole-time 
' Superintendents of Prisons, a Chemical Examiner 
and Bacteriologist and a Superintendent of the 
Mental Hospital. There is also a post o: 
Hygiene Publicity Officer. There are also r 
temporary post of special Leprosy Officer and ,i 
Nutrition Survey Officer. 


A St.ite Cinema Service has aUo heon inau- 
gurated for the education of botli children and 
mlults by vis-ual means. For the thildrcn (*f' Indian Medical Service. 


The Pasteur Institute was opened in Rangooi. 
I in July 1015. The Director is a member of th« 
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Heads of Account. 


Estimates, 

1939-40. 


Heads of Account. 


' Estimates, 
1939-40. 


(a) Bevekce Receipts — 
Ordinarv. 

T. — Customs 
II — Excise Duties 

III. — Taxes on Income . . ; 

IV. — State Lottery . . | 

V. — Land Revenue 

VI. — Excise . . . . 1 

VII. — Stamps . , ... 

VIII —Forest 
IX. — Registration . i 

X. — Other Taxes and 
Duties 

XIII. — I rrigation, etc.. ! 

Works with Capi- . 
tal Accounts 

XIV. — I rrigation. etc.. ; 

Works (no Capita! j 
Accounts) . . ! 

XV. — Posts and Telegraphs j 

(Net, i.e., less woik- ; 
ing expenses) . . | 

XVI. — Interest . . . . ; 

XVII. — Administration of : 

Justice . . . . ; 

XVIII. — Jails and Convict i 
Settlements 
XIX.— PoUce 
XX. — Ports and Pilotage . 
XXI. — Lighthouses and 

Lightships . . ' 

XXII. — Education . . 
XXIII.— Medical 
XXIV. — Public Health 
XXV. — Agriculture 
XXVI. — Veterinary . . 


Rs. 


Rs. 


3 4S.4S.000 

1.30.10.000 ' 

i.:>o 03,000' 

I S 00,000, 

4.03.01.000 
] 01..'»3,000 

32.04,000 ■ 
1.41..*»0.000! 
2.79,000 


XXVIT.. 

xxvill.. 

XXTX.- 

XXX. 

XXXI 

XXXII 

xxxin.- 

XXXIV.- 


0,S4.000 ■ XXXV.— i 


S.70 000 


XXXVI, 

XXXVII. 


XXXVIII. 


—14,40.000 
5 02.000 


S.OO 000 
10.S7.000 ' 


XXXIX. 

XL. 


XLi.— : 


— Co-operative Credit 
— Industries .. 
—Aviation 

—Miscellaneous De 
partments 
. — Currency .. 
.—Mint 
—Civil Works 
—Receipts in aid of 
Superannuation 
•Stationery and Print 
ing * . . 
-Miscellaneous 
-Defence Services- 
Effective 

Defence Services 
Non-Effective 
-Frontier Force 
-Miscellaneous Ad 
jiistments between 
Burma and the 
Federated Shan 
States 

Extraordinary Re- 
ceipts 


7. 06. Of K) 

2.05.000 

4.79 000 
5 S2.O00 

1.92.000 
1.32 000 

14.000 


Total (a) . . 

(b) Debt and Deposit Heads. 
Public Debt — 

Floating Debt . . 

Unfunded Debt — 

Sarings Bank Deposits 
Post Office Cash (I^ertificates . . 
State Provident Funds. . 

Other Accounts 


4.000 

IS. 01 )U 

25,0UU 

2,16.000 
SO.Ot 10 
2.04 000 
10 34,000 

81.000 

1.58.000 

2.87.000 

7.48.000 

2.000 
4. 00.000 


20 , 10 . 0 ( >0 

3 77.000 


l.'>.43.2;3.00o 


50,00,000 

l.,50 .^5.000 
3.'..00,000 
45.90 non 
3 .0u6 
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Major Heads of Account. ' , Major Heads of Account. 


Defosits and Adtancen — 

Depreciation Keserve Fund — 
Kailways 

Renewals Resen-e Fund- 
Posts and Telegraphs 

Post Office Cash Certificates 
Bonus Fund . . 

Deposits of Local Funds 


Rs. 

Hemvttances — 

'. 1.200 Remittances within Burma — i 
M.oney-orders . . . . I 

1.57.000 ' Cash Remittances and Adjust- 

! ments between Officers ren- ! 
' dermg accounts to the same , 

3.44.000 Accountant-General or Con- ' 
troUer . . 

2,17,00 000 I 

' Remittance by Bills . . . . 


Departmental and Judicial Depo- 
sits — 

Civil Deposits . . 

Other Deposits 

Other Accounts 
Advances Repayable . . 


Adjusting Accounts between 
Burma and the Federated 1 
5>han States . . . . . . ' 

Jjr>.oo, 00 O ' 

' Exchange Account between , 
3,30,04 oOO ' Posts and Telegraphs and 
I Defence Services . . . . ; 

11,000 

, Net Receipts by Civil Treasuries 
4“) 31,400 1 from Posts and Telegraphs . . , 


Permanent Advances . . 

Accounts with Foreicn Govern- 
ments and Indian Stales 


13,000 Net Receipts from Civil Trea- 
suries by Defence Services . . I 


22.0UU j For rounding .. 


Accounts with India . . 

Accounts between Burma and 
the llurma Railways 

Accounts with the Ilefcrse 
Bank 

Suspense Accounts 

Cheques and Bills 

Departmental and Similar 
Accounts 


1,73 < 10,000 Remittance Account between Eng- 
\ land and Burma — 

34 00 000 (a) Accounts with Secretary of 

State — 

i. Items adjustable in 

1.00,000 I Burma 

I ii Uem^ adjustable in 
England 

T.mm»7.<«io 

(6) Accounts with the High 
I Commissioner — 

2.S4 <.io 000 I i. Items adjustable in 

Burma 

ii. Items adjustable in 

England 

2 01 000 , 


For rounding 

Loans and Advances — 

Loans to the Burma Railway 
Board 


— 4C»0 -Transfers of cash between England 
and Burma — 

Remittances Through Reserve 
Bank . . 

3,07.000 


Loans to Acricultiinst^. fo-ope- 
rative Societies, Municipali- 
ties, etc. 

Loans to Government Servants. 


Total (f-) 

10 34.000 I 

4.o7.0<JU Total {a) & (b) 


Deduct — Amount of recoveries 
of pre-separation Loans and 
Advances transferred to the 
head “ XLI Extraordinary 
Receipts ” .. .. •• 3,7<,UOO ' 


Opening Balance . . 


Grand Total . . 


Estimates, 

1939-40. 


Rf. 

4.37,00,000 

IC). 78.00, 300 
82,00,000 

7.8O.O00 

1.000 

28,34.000 

1 33.1^.000 
^-.300 

20, 7.3 000 
I Oi.OOO 

; 70 3 , ^,000 

4'^. 000 


87t,3uOU 

: 31,17,43,000 

\ OO.OO.Ob.OOO 

' 2,00,74,000 

1 , 

j 6S. 70,40.000 
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Major Heads of Accoont. 

Estimates, 

1939-40. 

Major Heads of Account. 

Estimates, 

1939-40. 

(a) 

EXPEITOITTIBE DKBtTABLE 


(«) 

Expksditcre Debitable 

Rs. 

TO RKTEKOE. 

Rs. 

TO BEVDATE— COMfd. 




29. 

Scientific Departments . . 

8,51,000 

1. 

Customs 

11,72,000 







30. 

Education 

y « , i 3,u0u 

2. 

Excise Bnti^ 

2,49,000 

31. 

Medical 

44,97,000 

3. 

Taxes on Income . . 

10,88,000 

32. 

Public Health 

13,00,000 

4. 

State Lottery 

Land Eevenue 

2,21,000 

33. 

Agriculture . . 

11,76,000 

6. 

52,89,999 

34. 

5,95,000 

Excise 

Veterinary .. 

6. 

20.68,000 


5,43.000 

7. 

Stamps 

35. 

Co-operative Credit 

82,000 


2,79,000 



36. 

Industries . - 

8. 

Forest 

61,34,000 

37. 

Aviation 

4,41,000 

8A. Forest Capital Outlay 

73,000 





Eegistration 


37 A. Capital Outlay on Civu 


9. 

1,32,000 


Aviation . . 


10. 

Other Taxes and Duties . . 

1,56,000 

38. 

Miscellaneous Departments. 

5,61,000 

11. 

Miscellaneous Kailway Ex* 


39. 

Currency 

19,S'>000 


penditure 

16,58,900 

41. 

Civil Works 

1,21,58,900 

12. 

Eev. Eipdre. on Works with 
Capital Accounts 

27,92,000 

42. 

Famine Relief 

20,000 

13. 

Other Rev. Expenditure . . 

3,86,000 

43. 

Supra. Allwncs. &. Pensions 

1,47,08,000 

14. 

Constn. of Irr^a,, ^^"av^fn•. 


43A. Commutation 

7,56,000 


etc., Works 

91,000 

44. 

Stationery and Printing . . 

12,24,000 

15. 

posts and Telegraphs In- 
terest on Debt . . 


45. 

Miscellaneons 

7,05,000 

16. 

Capital Outlay on Posts and 

—1,83,000 

46. 

Defence Services — Effective 

1,51,92,000 


Telegraphs 

47. 

Defence Services — -Non- 

4,29,000 

17. 

Interest on Debt and Other 

68,69,000 


Effective . . 


Obligations 

48. 

Frontier Force 

60,22,000 

18. 

Appropriation for Reduc- 

87,72,000 

49. 

Miscellaneous Adjustments ! 


tion or Avoidance of 



between Burma and 



Debt 



Federated Shan States . . 

50,24,000 

19. 

Lemslature . . 

7,54,000 

50. 

Extraordinary Chaises 


20. 

General Administration . . 

1,17,50,000 


Total (a) 

15,42,07,799 

21. 

Audit 

13,67,000 ,(6) 

CAPITAI EXPESDITUKE SOI 



Administration of Justice , 


Debit ABLE to REVExrE. 


22. 

54,83,000 

52. 

Constn. of Irrgn., etc., Wks. 


23. 



53. 

Capital Outlay on Posts 



ments 

34,15.000 


and Telegraphs . . 


24. 

Police 

58. 

Payments of Commuted 


1,55,20.000 

59. 

value of Pensions 
Pavments to Retrenched 




25. 

Ports and Pilotage 

3,50,000 , 

Personnel 


27. 

Ecclesiastical 

1,76.000 


Total (6) 


28. 

External Affairs 

50,000 


Total (a) d: (d) 

15,42,07,799 
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Major Heads of Account. 


Estimates, 

1930*40. 


Major Heads of Account, j 


! 

(c) Best Afro Deposit Heads.! 
Public Debt. 

Floating Debt 

Unfunded Debt. \ 


Its. , ’ Rs. 

' Brought forward .. 25,46 34,000 

i(c) Debt and Deposit Heads — 

! concld. 

I 

Loans and Advances. 

I Loans to the Burma Railway 

j Board 3.07,000 

I Loans to Agriculturists, Co-opera- 
50,00,000 tiveSocieties.MunicipaUtiea.Etc. 11.14,000 

I Loans to Government Servants. . 4,49,000 

1 Rerniitanees. ' 


Savings Bank Dei>osits . . 
post Office Cash Certificates 
State Provident Funds . . 

Other Accounts ! 

Deposits and Advances, j 

Renewals Reserve Fund — j 
Posts and Telegraphs . . ! 

Deposits of Local Funds . . \ 
Departmental and J udicuU Deposits , ! 


Remittances toilAtn Burma — 


1,30,34.000 ' Money Orders ; 4,36,50,000 

Cash Remittances and Adjust- ' 

8.00,000 menta between Officers ren- , 

1 dering accounts to the same 

26,39,000 1 Accountant-General or Con- ' 

i troUer 16,77,89,500 

I Remittance by Bills . . . , 62,00,000 

Adjusting Account between' 
j Burma and the P.S.S. . . 7,60,000 

Exchange Account between 

! Posts and Telegraphs and 

1 Defence Services . . . . 1,000 

4.79,000 1 : 

Xet Payments into Civil Treasu- 
2.20,00.000 ' ries by Posts and Telegraphs . : 28,54,000 

[ Net issues from Civil Treasuries 
! to Defence Services .. .. 1.33,18,000 

1 For rounding .. .. -r500 


I Remittance Accounts bettoeen 

J England and Burma. 

Civil Deposits . . . . . . 2,75 00.000 

1 (a) Accounts vrit/i Secretary of 

Other Deposits .. .. > 3,31,06,000 State. 


Other Accounts 1 

Advances Repayable . . . . | 

i 

Permanent Advances . . . . 1 


11.000 i. — Items adjustable in Burma .. 
ii. — ^Items adjustable in England. 

45,19,000 

(5) Accounts v>xth the High 

13.000 Commissioner. 


Accounts with Foreign Govern- , 
ments and Indian States . . ' 


i. — Items adjustable in Burma . . 
22,000 'ii. — Items adjustable in England. 


20,75.000 

6.62.000 


70,53,000 

48,000 


Accounts with India . . . . j 

Accounts between Burma and | 
the Burma Railways . . . . , 

Accounts with the Reserve Bank. \ 

Suspense Accounts . . . . i 

Cheques and Bills . . . . ! 

I 

Departmental and similar j 
Accounts . . . . . . ; 


1,73,00.000 Transfer of cash between England 
and Burma. 

54.00,000 Remittance through the Reserve 
Bank 

1.00,000 Advances from Provincial Loans 
Fund 

8 41,10,000 

Total (c) 

2.34,00 000 

Total (a), (6) & (c) . . 

2.01,000 Closing Balance . . 


s7, 63.000 


51.17,03.000 


66,.59.10.799 


2.11,29,201 


Carried over . . ‘ 25.46,34.000 


Grand Total 


68,70,40 000 
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Burma Adminisiraiion . 


Administration. 

Govfrrxor, His Excellencv the Hon'ble Sir [ Direrfor of J'uWfe A. CampboH, M.C., 
Archibald Douglas Cochrane, g.c.m.G., K.C. m.a., I.e.s. 

S.i.jD.s.O. Iu^/ii'rtor-<;rn' tiif. Fi'i'iiiifr Forrr, Jiuioin, C\)I. 

Governor's Secretary, (Tenipy. r.rmadier') F. R. G. R<nighton, i.a. 

C. F. B. Pearce, l.c.s. Jnspector-Genfrnl of Folic^, K. C 3It»rri''. 

Mjeitaky Secretary to His Exceelency the i of Forest^, R. Lmvin. 

Governor. \ImpcdQr-Gcncrnl of Cvil Jloi^pUals, Col. R. 

3Iajor Arthur Denis ^laenamara, Skinner's] Candj, c.i.E.. lAf 

Horse (1st Duke of York's Own Cavalrv). \Di’‘rrtor of PiibUo JJroUh, Major T. J Davidson 

' M.B., ch.B. (Aberd.), b.T.M. H., p.r.H . 

AlI>ES-DE*CA3ir. ; I.M.V. 

Captain E. J. Fink, 3rd Cavalry. '■ Insprctor-Gcn^'ral of Pri^^ons, Lt.*Col. J. Findlay, 

Captain J. R. I. Dovle, 2nd Bn., the King's m.a., M.B.. ch.B .IMS. 

Yorkshire Light Infantry. i of ExcUo. U Saw HJa Tru (2) 

E. M . Battersby, l^urma Police (Cla^?' T) {A<fdL) j a.t m. 

R. K. Harper, 


Honorary A idcs-d^'-Conip, Col. (Teinpy. Bricadier) I Co)yimusioncr of Income-Tax, 

F. A. G- Rouuliton, i.a.. Licutcnani-Citlonel 1 M.C., IC.S. 

(Honorary Colonel) H. Sleenian, r.e. (A).' . . 

Ranuoon Field Brigade. Royal Tehyrurr... 

na Auxiliary Force. j ^t-'>bitt'HaMC‘. m.i u.i... a.m i.M.E 

■Camp, Suhadar-^rajoi l.a8ang‘ Pcfcncc Durcau, C. G. Stewart, o.B.E, 

he_3 20th Biirnia Rilics: Xaib- j Dbccto/' of ]'rtcr{naii/ Fcrcicce, Captain S. R. 


Artillery, Burma Auxiliary Force. 

Indian A\dc^-de-^ 

Gam. late of the 
Commandant Khan Sahib Ghulam AH, | 
3Iyitkyina Battalion, Burma FnmtuT Force. 


COENSELI.OR? TO Hi? EXCELLENCY 
Governor of Bcrma. 


Rippou, .m.r.c.v.?, 

Registrar of Co-operative Societies, XT Kyin, l.c.s, 
THE , Dircitof of Cn U AmaUon. A T. Eadoii. F R. Ae. 
; . M I \C. E., E.R >.A. 

The Hon’ble Sir Walter Booth-Gravelv, K.C.M.G., i 
C.S.I., C.I.E ICS * I Chief Commissioners of Burma. 

The Hon’ble Mr. H. H. Craw, c.i.E., i.c.«. ^ C.B. 

(Temporary). j ^-'flonel A. Fytche. c.s.l. . . 

Financul Adviser to His Excellency the I 

GOTEKSOE of Btemy ' 

„ , , A. R. Thompson. C.S.i. 

The Hon b!e -Hr, James B.«ter, C. U. Aitchison, c.s.l. , . 

Ministers to the Governor of Bcrma. , C. e. Bernard, c.s.i. 

The Hon'ble UPu, Bar-at-Law, Premier (Miui’ster i C. H. T. Crosthwaite 
of Home Affairs). [ Sir C. E. Bernard. K c.s.l. 

The Hon'ble Sir Paw Tun, a.t M-.Bar-aGLaw I c. H. T. Crosthwaite, C.s.l. 


(ilinister of Bands and ReNcnue). 


; A. P. MacDonnell, c.s.l. (a) 


"TMhUrtero'FSroe)."""" A'«-der Macktn.ie, c.s.i. 

'’f A=tE'nK«re and ' ^yX^Eiy.T'/K.c.s.i' 

The Hon'ble Saw Po Chit, Bar-at-Law (^Xinitter Afterwards (by creation) Baron 

of Education). . MacDonnell. 

The Hon'ble V Tharrawaddv ^faung 3Iaung. 

B.sc. (Illinois, U.s.A.) (Minister of Health' Lieutenant-Governors of Burma. 


and Public "Works). 

The Hon'ble Captain Maung Ave, Bar-at-Law 
(yiinister of Judicial Atfair-i). 

The Hon’ble U Ba Thau (Minister of Commerce 
and Industry). 


Sir F. TV. R. Frj-er. E.C.S.I. 

Sir H. S. Barnes. K.c s i., K.c.v.o, 

Sir H T. White, k.c.i.e 

Sir Harvey Adamson, K. c.s.l.. ll.d. 
Sir Harcourt Butler. K.c s.i., c.i.E. 
Sir Reginald Craddock, K.c.s.l. . . 


Governors of Burma. 

Sir Harcourt Butler, g. c.i.E., K.c.s.i. 


Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Auditor-General. X. B. Deane, o.B.E. 

General Officer Coramanding Ar/ny in Brerma 
Major-General D. K. McLeod, c.'b.. l*.s.o 

Director of Agriculture, J. Charlton, 3J sc., F.I.C. ' Sir Charles Innes, K.C.S.I.. C.I.E 

CommissioneT. Federated Shan States, Tannggyi Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson, G. C.I.E.. 

Southern Shan States, P. C. Fogarty, i.c.s. k.c.s.i., k.c.i.e. , . 

Superintendent. Xorthern Shan States, The Hon. Sir Archibald Douglas Cochrane 
A. 3V. Porter, o B.E. G.C.M.C., K.C.S.I. ..I'.s.o. 


1SC2 

1867 

1870 

1871 
1875 
1878 
1S80 
1883 
1886 
1S87 

1889 

1890 
1892 
1892 


1597 

1903 

1905 

1910 

1915 

1917 


1922 

1927 

1932 
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SECIIETAIUES, DEPUI Y SECBETAUIES. VNliEIl-SECRETARIES, Etc., 
TO GOVEEXJIEXr. 


M. MacDoujiall. c I e.. I c ?. 
U Tm Tnt, 13ar-at-La\\ , i.c j- 
V Kya-vv Din, a.t.>e . . 

D. B. retch, M.C., i.c.s. 

L. M. Lees, i.o.s. 

D. C. P. Phelips. i.c s. 

I' Than Tin 

r. V. Boriuisou. 1 c "i. 

T' ?>liwe Baw, i.e.s. 

]:. Ct. S. Apedaile, i c.s. 
r Kyaw (A3), k.s.m 

A H. Seymour, i.c 


j H. \Vi«e, c h r., i.c 

It. -Col. J. NV. ]), Mailing. M.C.. i;,r . . 
r B. Arnold, i.e.is. . . 

U Hla ?!hain (A). I.c s. 

('. s. Kelly. I.c > 

r Paiiic" (A), l>ar-at-Law, r.c >. 

J. runner 


Secretary, Home Hepartment. 

secretary Pmance Department. 

Spcretarj-, Lducation Department. 

Secretary, Department of Commerce and Industry 

Secretary, Department of Lands and Revenue. 

Secretary, Defence Department. 

Secretary, Department of Agriculture and rore-t'. 

Secretary, Judicial Department. 

Secretary, Department of Health and Public AVorks. 

Additnmal Secretary, Defence Department. 

Joint Secretary, Home and Def. Depts. (also Press and 
Publicity Olhcer). 

Joint secretary an«l Controller of Pinance (Defrnce), 
Sefretary, Burma Defence Counci) : Joint Secretary, 
Defence and C. A I. Dept^. and ControlkT of Finance, 
Pinance Dept. (Defence). 

Joint Secretaiy, Defence and C. A I. Dept'-. (aKo Controller 
of Supplies) 

A'-si'stant Controller of Supi'hes. 

Controller of Price-. 

Deputy Secret.ary. Fniaine Department. 

Deputy Secrctarv, Department of C. A T. 

iK'puty Secretary, licpartment of L. A R. 

Finance Dept. Repre-entative, Headquarters, Army in 
Burma. 


(r. H. Pu Saw. B \. ((.►\un) 
3 . (b F. Hall, I C'.«. .. 

r Chan Tha, I.c. 

AV. C. Fuller . . 
r Ba Tint f A), I.C'.';. .. 

F. H. Varnold. i.c s. . . 

V Khin Mauiig Gyi (A) 
r Seiu Tun (Al) 

U K'un (A), i.C.s. 
r Tun Yin (Al), x T.M. 

V Shwe (A), i.e.s 
T'KoGvilA) .. 

U Ba Tun, k.s.m . .4 T m. 
r Tliaung Tin . . 

11. Chakravarti 
T yr. I. Krishna 
U Po Han 

A. Subrahmanyam Aiyar 
S L Archer 
E J. Carew 
K. C. Dutta . . 

V Sein . . 

D. K. iMcKair . . 


Budiict Oflicer. Finance Department. 
Oihcer-on-speciai Duty. Finance Department. 
Olhccr-ou-special I)iity, Dept, of Lands and Revenue 
Under Secretary, Home Dept. (Offg.). 

I'nder Secretary, Tinauce Department. 

Under Secretary, Defence Department. 

Under Secretarj*, Dept, of L. A R. 

Under Secreturv, Dept, of A. A F. 

Under Secretary, Jicpt. of C. A I. 

Under Secretary. Judicial Dept. 

Uiuler Secretary, Education Dept. 

Under Secretary, Dept, of H. & Pub. l\’ork= 

A^i-stant Secretary, Home Dept, Jra>c). 

Assistant Secretary, Home Dept. (OfEg.). 

Assistant Secretary, Finance Dept. (Offg ) 

Assistant Secretary, Defence Dept. 

Regi-trar, Home Judl. Depts. (Off j ). 

Registrar, Dept of H. & P. TV. (OS 2 ). 

Registrar, Def. Dept, (offg ). 

Registrar. Dept, of A. A F. 

Registrar, Depts. of L. A Pv. C A 1. 

Registrar, Finance Dept. 

Registrar, Education Dept. (Offg ) 


H. 0. Reynolds, c.m.g.. i.c.®. 
A. E. Gilliat, c.i.E., i.c S. 

K. IV. Foster 

E. R. Langham Carter, r.c s. 
il. V. Sastri 


FINANCIAL COM^HSSIONER'. 


, Financial Commissioner. 

Do. 

. Secretary to the Financial Commissioner. 
Do 

. Registrar. 
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Burma Legislature. 


BURMA LEGISLATURE. 


President of the Senate. — The Hon'ble TJ MauBg 
Gyee, Bar'at-Law. 

Deputy President of the Senate . — U Po Hla, C.l E., 
K.'i.M., A.T.M. 

Speaker of the House of RepreserUatxves. — The 
Hon’ble U Chit Hlaing, Bar-at-Law. 

Deputy Speaker of the House of Representatives — i 
U Hla Pe, B. Sc. (Hons.), b.l, * ; 

Secrefaiy to the Senate. — H. ilcCr. Elliot, i.s.o. | 

Secretary. House of Representatives — U Ba Dim, I 
Bar-at-Law. 

Ai^sistant Secretary^ House of Representatives — ! 
r Sein, A.T.M. ‘ 1 


pARUAMEN'TARr SECRETARIES. 

U. Ba Pe. 

Ttfr. S. Mahmud. 

Saw Johnson D. Po Min. 

V Ba On. 

U. Ba Thein. 

IT K5'aw 3rya 

V Ain 

U Ba Gyi 
TJ Mya Thein 


MEMBERS 

yominafed . — 

Thra San Baw, o.b.e. 

C. H, Campagnac, Bar-at-Law. 

Sir Oscar de Glanville, o.i.E., o.b.e., Bar>at> 
Law. 

Sir Joseph Maung G-yi, Bar-at-Law. 

U Po Hla, O.I.E., K.S.M., A.T.M. 

U Kyaw, K.s.M., a.t.m. 

V Ba Maung, K.s.M. 

tJ Maung Xee, k.s.m., t.p.s. 

V Maung Maung By.a, o.i.E., m.b.e., a.t.m. 
Sir San C. Po, c.B.E., M.p. 

Teik Tin Pyu, o.b.e., k.s.M. 

Dr. Daw Saw Sa. m.b.e., f.r.c.s.I., b.P.h. 

U Ba Sein. k.s.m., t.p.s. 

John Tait. 

C Aung Thin, k.s m. 

U Tha Zan V. K.S.M., A.T.M. 

U Kyaw Zan, C.I.K 
TJ Ba Thaw. 


OF THE SENATE, 
j Elected . — 

r Kyi Myin, K.s.M. 

Sra Shwe Ba, T.p.s. 

TJ Kyaw Din, Bar-at-Law. 

G. E. Du Bern. 

The Hon’ble V Maung Gyee, Bar*at>Law. 
Khan Bahadur Ibrahim. 

Lall Mohamed Khan. 

TJ Ba Nyun. 

TJ Nyun. 

I V Nyun. 

1 Mirxa Mahomed Bafl, Bar-at*Law. 

A. Rahim. 

i TJ Ba Thane, T.P.S. 

i U Ba Thein. 

; TJ Thwin. 
j TJ Ba TJ 
\ Mr. H. Roper. 

TJ Kyaw Zan. 


HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES. 
Elected ZIemhers. 


TJ Nyun Tin. 

U Ba Thein. 

E. G. Maracan. 

The Hon’ble I' Htoon A ng Gyaw, Bar-at-Law. 
TJ Aung Zan TVai, 

V Shway Tha. 
r Po Te. 

TJ Tint. 

TJ Aung Tha. 

TJ Ba On. 

TJ Thin Maung. 

V Pe Tun. 

V Mya Thein. 

The Hon’ble TJ Saw. 

U Ain. 

V Mya. 

U Hla Tin. 


U Lun. 

The Hon’ble Captain Maung Aye, Bar-at-Law. 
r Chit Pe. 

C Sein Ok. 

C Thet Tun. 

U TJ Kyaw. 

TJ Po Mya. 

TJ San Kun. 

TJ Ba Tin (Kani). 

IJ Pu. 

TJ San Thein. 

TJ Dwe. 

V Kyaw Dun. 
r Ba Oke. 

U Ba Thi. 

V Tun. 

V Pe Maung. 



Burma House of Representatives. i6i 

HOUSE OF HEPRESEXXATIVES 
Elected Member? — ro/itd. 


r Yin 
V. Ell Sin. 

Tlia Saing. 

V Tiin Shein. 

Tlie UonM‘1** U Thaira\\a(l<ly Brauns' ilaiing. 
r Maunff Mjit 

V Ea Olin. 

T: Thi. 

U lln. 

Ti Anne Xyun. 

U JIanne. 

V Ea ('haw. 

V An i. 

The H-'u’hle Sir Paw Tun, ( t m . P.aT-at-Ea\( 

V Po Anng. 

TJ Sne ‘Maune. 

V Sfin Win. 

U Kya Oaine, Iiar-at*Law. 

]»r. TlKnii Hauny, H A , m .v f. 

V Tai \Ya. 

U Ohn Kiiin, T l‘ s 
1] Ii^v^Y^n. 

Haw Ah .Ma. 

U Pii Loon. 

U Kvaw Mva. 

IT Shin, 

U Ha So.\ 

H Ha fJji. 

I’ Ohn Xyun. 
i; Thant. 

TT Mya. 

U Pa Yin. 

U Maune Haung. 
r Sni- Utin 
One Slwin Woon. 

1' Shwf. 

T' r„i Si-ni. 

U Po Hmin, 

U Ba. 

U Lu Gyaw. 

V Arya. 

Hie llou’ble U Pu. Bar-at-Law. 

I)r. Ba Haw, m A., Pli.i' , Bar-ut-J.aw. 

U Tun Aung Gyaw. 

U Ivun, ]’>ar-ar-Law 
U Po Yin. 

U Ba Shwe. 

V Ba r. 

U Ba Pe. 


' U On Pe. 

] The Hon’i'le V Out HJaing, Bar-at-Law. 
I '{ he iloif hh* r Ba 'i han. 
j E^ Tun Aune. 
i Aw Myo Shu. 

• IT Pe 

1 M. M. Ohn (ihinc. 

I T’ Po Hinyin. 

'i Ihe Hou’hle Saw Po Yhit, liar-nt-Law. 
j U Ba Khaing. 

; Sydney Loo Xee. 

' Saw’ Mya Them. 

U Tun Kin. 

I U Shwe Xyun. 

1 V Kan Aye. 

' Saw Pc Tha, Bar-at-Law. 

[ .Saw Ba Lon. 

; U Hla Pe. 

! Saw' John«on l) Po Mm. 

! S MahiuiuE 
' IE X. l)a^s. 

• Ganea Siueh. 
i Bamniwas Baqla. 

I B G. Aiyangar. 

I K. (\ I'ose. Bar-at-Law. 

I .A.M A. Karim Gani. 

I A. Xaiayana Kao. 

1 .SB. Toy, iMr-at-J-aw. 

J. A. L. Wisehain. Bar-at-Liw 

I r, lliifhc. 
r. A Valentine, 
c. X. Pauet. 

.A B Chowdhur\' 

U Ba Hlaliig. 

II 0 Taliikdar. 

; UMyoXjuu. 

I 17 .Aye Maung. 

S. X. Haji. 

' S A S 'Ivaivjee. 

! -A. M. H. Vellayan Cheltyar. 

! The Hou’hle Somerset Butler, 

A T. .M« < reatli 
J I. XelsOU. 

' G. E. A. Kubertsoii. 

j L. P. S. Bourne. 

, M. B. Padgett. 

' Chan Cheng Teik. 

TT Tun Pe, M B r T I ? 
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Bihar. 


As in tlie case of Bombay Presidency, the 
province known hitherto as Bihar and Orissa 
has suffered a territorial diminution owing to 
the constitution of the Orissa Division as a 
separate province. The following details there- 
fore appertain to the new Bihar province after 
the separation of Orissa as from April 1, 1936. 

Bihar lies between 20°'30' and 27“-30' N. 
latitude and oetween 82‘’-31* and 88*'26' K. 
longitude and includes the provinces of Bihar 
and Chota Nagpur, and is bonnded on the 
north by Nepal and the Darjeeling district 
of Bengal; on the east by Bengal and the 
Bay of Bengal ; on the south by the new pro- 
vince of Orissa; and on the west by the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh and the Central 
Provinces. 

The area of the territories which constitute 
the Governorship of Bibar is 69,348 square 
miles. The States in Chota Nagpur which 
were included In the Province have since the 
1st April 1933 been transferred to the control 
of the Kesident, Eastern States and no longer 
form part of the Province. Chota Nagpur Is a 
mountainous regum whlcli separates them from 
the General Indian Plateau. Bihar comprises the 
valley of the Ganges from the spot where it 
issues from the territories of the Governor of 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh till 
it enters Bengal near Rajmahal. South of 
Bihar lies Chota Nagpur. Followinvtbe main 
geographical lines there are four Cint Divisions 
with headquarters at Patna, Muzaffarpur (for 
Tirbut), Bhagalpur and Ranchi (for Chota 
Nagpur). The headquarters of Government 
are at Patna. The new capital which lies 
between the Military Cantonment of Dinapore 
and the old civil station of Banklpore is 
known as “Patna," the old town being called 
** Patna City.” 

The People. 

The Province has a population of 32,558,0£0 
persons. Even so with 467 persons per square 
mile, Bihar is more thickly popaIat6<l 
than Germany. There are only four towns, 
which can be classed as cities, namely, Patna, 
Gaya, Jamshedpur and Bhagalpur. During the 
last ten years the population of Patna has 
been steadily increasing. Hindus form an over- 
whelming majority of the population. Though 
the Muhammadans form about one-tenth oi 
the total population they constitute more tbau 
one-flfth of urban population of the province. 
Animists account for 6‘9 percent. These are 
inhabitants of the Chota Nagpur plateau 
and the Santal Parganas, the latter distriot 
being a continuation of the plateau in a north- 
easterly direction. 

Industries. 

Althoueh there is a creat deal of Tniner.il 
wealth in Chota Nagpur and impoitant industries 
are developing in oouuection with it. still for the 
bulk of the population of the province agricul- 
ture continues to be tlie basic occupation. Over 
80 per cent, of the population depends wholly ou 
agriculture, while only 7.8 depends on indu-stries 

Tlie soil tliroughout the whole of that portion 
of the Tndo-Gangetic plain Iving wifhm the 
provincial boundaries is extiemely fertile, parti- 
cularly in Nitrth Biliar, in parts of wliich the 
density ot the population is more thau 900 people 


to the square mile. The province occupies a 
tr.xiisitional position between Bengal with iis 
damp climate so suitable for the paddy cro]., 
and the provinces to the north and west W'heii* 
large irrigation schemes have had to be provide-l 
to eiinble the soil to produce its bounty. As in 
Bengal, rice is by far the most important croi^ 
as it occupies normally an area of approximate!' 
12 million acres or about 52 per cent, of th • 
net cropped area of the province. lu 1939-4u 
the area under rice w'as 9,579,100 acres. ^ A- 
canal irrigation is available only in the Soiif 
valley and to a moderate extent in Champarau 
District, the importance of the southwest mon- 
soon to the province of Bihar cannot be ovei- 
estimated. 

In addition to the rice crop, however, other 
grain crops are grown on a tolerably large scale 
Of the monsoon cereals, maize is grown in a 
nonn.il area of more than 16 lakhs of acres whit- 
in the cold weather wheat and barley are exten- 
sively groMii and occupy approximatelv 12 to 14 
lakhs of acres respectively. The cultivation oi 
oilseeds like castor, mustard and linseed forms 
a large and important part of the agriculture 
of Bihar, the normal area under spring oilsecils 
being estimated at about 15 lakhs of acre'-, 
excluding tlie area under castor seed. The areas 
under maize, whe.at, barley and spring oilseed* 
in 1039-40 were 1,481,000 acres, 1,138,500 acres 
1,205.0<‘)0 acres and 1,363,100 acres respectively 

After the Thiited Provinces, Bihar is the most 
important white sugar area in India, some 26 
per cent of the total production of white sugai 
in the country being turned out in Bihar factoripf 
The importance of the agricultural aspect of th»- 
indu«itrv cannot be overestimated as probablj 
:H eioies of rupees have been paid to the grower- 
in the past season for cane purchased and crush- 
eel by the factories- .\part from this, number 
OI voung graduates and a large lat)Our force finu 
employment at the factories from year to year. 
Tin- number of fartoiies in the province has risen 
Horn 12 in 1931-32 to 33 at the present time. 

.fute D also an important crop and is confined 
<ihnosl entirely to the Purnea district ou th«- 
Beng.il border wliere about 94 per cent, of tlie 
total Clop in the pro\ince is jiroduced. Tin- 
total area under tlw; jute crop was about 3 laklis 
of acies in 1939-4U but little of the produce is 
inanuta«lur«‘d witliin the province. 

Tobacco is a crop of increasing importance in 
(he province ami one \Nlnch is likely to expanu 
ill importance. The area under the crop in 
1939-40 was 112,300 acres. There are tw»i 
lactories at present in the province. 

Manufactures. 

Opium was formerly, with indigo; che cblei 
manufactured product of Bihar, but in conse- 
quence of the agreement with the Chinese 
Government the Patna Factory has been closed. 
At Monghyr the Peninsular Tobacco Company 
have erected one of the largest cigarette fac- 
tories in the world and as a result tobacco is 
being grown much more extensively. The 
Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur in 
Singbbbum district are also one of the Itfgest 
in the world and numerons subsidiary industries 
are springing up in their vicinity.* The most 
important oi these are the Tinplate Company 
of India, Agricultural Implements, Ltd., Enfield 
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Cable Company of India, Enamelled Ironware 
Limited, and Indian Steel Wire Products. The 
population of Jamshedpur is rapidly approach- 
ing 100,000 and it consumes million 
tons of coal annually. This part of the province 
has also some of the richest and most extensive 
iron mines in the world and supplies the iron 
and steel works in both Bengal and Bihar with 
raw materials* but the raising of coal is still the 
most important of the mineral industries in the 
province. The coalfields in the Manbhum 
District have undergone an extraordinary 
development in tbe past twenty years, while 
valuable new fields are being developed 
at Ramgarb. Bokaro and Karanpura in 
Hazaribagh. This same district is the most 
important mica mining centre in the world 
both on account of the quality as well as the size 
of its output. Manbhum, Palamau, Ranchi* the 
Santal Parganas and Gaya are also the chief 
centres for the production of lac and the manu- 
facture of shellac, the latter of which is exported 
from India to the value often crores annually. 

Administration. 

The Province on first constitution was ad- 
ministered by a Lieutcnant-Govemor-in-Council, 
thus being unique in India as the only Lieu- 
tenant Governorship with a Council. Under 
the Reform Act of 1919 it was raised to tbe 
status of a Governorship, with an Executive 
Council and Ministers. The principles of the 
provincial administration are fully explained 
elsewhere. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department In the Pro- 
vince of Bihar consists of two separate 
branches, : — (1) the Buildings and Roads 

which includes Railways Electrical Works and 
the Public Health Eiigin<‘eriiig Branches and (li) 
Irrigation. There is only one Chief Encrinecr. 
in charge of both the branches, who is also 
Secretary to the Provincial Government with 
an Engineer Officer as Under-Secretary in the 
Buildings and Roads branch and a I»eputy 
Chief Engiueer and a technical Assistant Sc«tc- 
tary in the Irrigation branch under him. The 
Electrical work of the Province is carried out by 
an Electric Inspector and Electrical Encineer and 
a staff of subordinates, while the Public Health 
Engineering works are looked after by a special 
officer in charge of the P. H. Engineering De- 
partment and a staff of subordinates. 

Justice. 

Tbe administration of Justice Is con- 
trolled by tbe High Court of Judicature 
at Patna. In tbe administration of civil justice 
below the Hizh Court are the Disstrlct Judges as 
Courts of A] - a ■ . . . . 

Munsiffs. ^ ■ » ' 

Subordinate ' : 

cognizable by the Civil Courts. It does not; 
however, include the powers of a Small Cause 
Court, unless these be specially conferred. Tbe 
ordinary jurisdiction of a Munsif extends to all 
suits in which the amount or value of tbe subject 
matter in dispute does not exceed Rs. 1,000 
though tbe limit may be extended to Rs. 4,000. 
On the criminal side the Sessions Judge hears 
app^s from Magistrates exercising first class 
powers while the District Magistrate is the 
appellate authority for Magistrates exercising 


second and third class powers. The District 
^gistrats can also be, though in point of fact 
be very rarely is, a court of first instance. It is 
ustol in most districts for a Joint Magistrate or 
a Deputy Magistrate to receive complaints and 
police reports, cases of difficulty or importance 
being referred to the District Magistrate who Is 
responsible for the peace of the district. 
Jn the Santal Parganas and in the Chota Nag- 
pur^ Division the Deputy Commissioners and 
theii suborduuates hear rout suits. In the 
bantal Parganas the Deputy Commissiouer and 
Ills subordinates also exerei.-e civil powers. 
Land Tenure. 

Almost the whole of the province of Bihar 
was covered by the permanent Settlement of 
1703. A number of estates are held direct by 
Government, having come into the direct 
management of Government in various ways. 
Other estates arc managed tcmporarilv by the 
Board of Revenue under the Court of Wards 
Act. while in Chota Nagpur a number of estates 
are managed by Managers appointed under the 
Chota Nagpur Encumbered Estates Act. There 

are two Tenancy Acts in force in the Province: 

In Bihar the Bihar Tenancy Act is in force. 
Thisis tbe same as the Bengal Tenancy Act, 
1886, with a number of important diffwencea 
C 0 n&e<iuent on recent amendments of the Act. 
In Chota Nagpur, which is largely inhabitated 
by aboriginal peoples, the Chota Nagpur Tenan- 
cy Act, an Act specially adopted to their require- 
ments, is in force. It has also recently under- 
gone several important amendments beneficial 
to the people of Chota Nagpur. There is a 
tliird tenancy system in the Santal Parganas 
where the tenancy law is contained in Regula- 
tion III of 1872 and II of 1886 and the record- 
of-richts prepared in the settlement. Finally 
in a small part of South Bihar where there is a 
large aboriginal population a special chapter 
of the Bihar Tenancy Act designed to prevent 
alienation of land by aborigines is in force. 

Throughout the province a system of periodic 
settlemente IS in vogue. In these settlements 
the maps and cadastral ledgers are revised and 
fair rents may be settled. In many districts 
the settlement records are now out of date and 
in one or two it is nearly 40 years since the 
last settlement was undertaken. 

In the greater part of the Santal Parganas 
and in many parts of Chota Nagpur the head- 
men system prevails. The usual practice is 
that the headmen are responsible for the 
collection of the rents and their payment to 
landlords after deduction of a percentage as 
their remuneration. Special steps have been 
taken in the settlements to record the rights 
• ' ' “ ' ' - ' and the special rights 

. privileged classes of 

< . • inals. 

Police. 

The Departments of Police. Prisou? and Regis- 
tration are each under the general direction of 
Government, supervised and inspected by an 
Inspector-General with a staff of assistants." The 
Commissioner of Excise and Salt is also Inspector- 
General of Registration 

Under the Inspector-General of Police are 
three Deputy In.-pectors-General and 24 Super- 
intendents. There are also 25 Assistant Super- 
intendents of Police and 28 Deputy Superinten- 
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deiitjs. 'I lie di\i(i‘'<l into the ln'>tint| 

Voliee. tlie Railway ]‘<ili<c and the ^Uhtarx 
i’ohee. Tlieie a eolleue for tin- li.miiiei ol , 
and a M-hoo! loi the tiainiu- ol lecauii 
eon-taliic''. Jjoth the iii--tit\ituniv ha\e H'leeted 1 
Poliee offic(‘r'' cm tlieir ^ta }1 A Ciiimn.i! 
filiation Depaitmont li.i'^ al-o fic-en loiiiied toi ‘ 
the c'otleetioii .md di-tiil>ni km <ii inioimation 
ic'latiim to inufessiDiial eimimalf. aiul ♦•ihniiial; 
tiil'C's who>>(* opeiation> c“\tc'nd beyond a S'lnirU' ' 
di'-lrkt and to lontiol. adM^e. ,»nd in in-! 

\<*>iticrat!ons 01 ctiihc 01 tliiis elasa and ottiei j 
•it'iions action winch it?. .is-'iNtanee inav In 1 
invoked There are three c oinpanie? ot In' 
mounted .’dillrary Police an<I one Squailicm ol j 
Zdoiinted ^filitary Police which are inaiutaiue<l 
as ie!?crvc> to deal \\ith i^criotis and oiiranif'Cd 
di''fnrhanccs and ]‘orforni no ordinarv ehui 
ilnties. ’ 1 ‘heic.irc also ti\c ]ilatoons of aimed i 
I'olieo J:tationed at J’atiia to s-eive as. a i>roMmial 
icscr\o. i 

Education. 

The position of education in the Province, 
with the numbers attending schools. Is set out in 
the section Education and the tables attaclied 
thereto ( 7 . v.) showing in great detail the edu- 
cational status of the administration. 

There is a University at Patna, whose func- 
tions are described under the Indian 
Universities, (j.t.) 


Medical. 

The Medical Department is under the control 
of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals who 
IS a Mcmbfr of the Indian Medical Service. 
Under him tlieie are 16 Civil Sttrceons who are 
responsible for the medical work of the dis- 
tricts at the headquarters of which they are 
sUtioned. S-i Dispensanes are maintained by 

Government in addition to 5'b Dispensaries 
maintained by Local bodies. Railways, P*'^**^® 
persons, etc. patients mclndmg 

in-patiente wore treated iii all the aispcii- 
saries in 103 s. The total income ot the dispen- 
saries maintained by Government and Uocal 
r.odios including that of the private aided insti- 
tutions amounted to Es. «4-.41 u.h>. 

A large mental hospital for Jhirujicans lias 
been opened at Ilanchi wliich ref^ives patients 
from Nortliern India. A similar institution for 
Indi.ans has been opened at Ranchi since 
September 1^25 for fhi- treatment of paticuN 
from Bihar, Orissa and Bengal. A sanitorinm at 
It.kl in the district of Ranchi has also been 
established for the treatment of tuberculosis. 
An institute for radium < reatment has al-o been 
establisiied at Patna. Centres fnr anli-rabic 
treatment have been started at Patna. 

A medleal college has been opened at Patna 
and the Medical School whieh was in existence 
at Patna has been transferred to Darbhanga. 


ADMINISTRATION. 

Governor. | 

Ills K.U’dleuf y Ml lluiiiia'. Me\.ni«lei ^t.•^\ar<. ‘ ^ Anf 

K 1' •< I , K (' I 1 T i’ s 


PERSONAL STAFF. 

iJCt /■('/'/ /// to iaKcriKi}. I'll A\ <• I u eV f I I 
I.C.S. 

Military Seri'cfaii/ t<i (imn I'v/'. Major M’. R. 
LIONd Jones (>,r I.) Iwf Ratlarnm. (King 
George Vs Own). 11th Mkh RegiineiiT 

Ai'tt’-ih'-Cniiij's, ,1 R. (-ilic-pn’. 1 1 .ind J’ M 
Tiea^iue I.r 

llonorari! .1. D. ( s. Lieut R. H. I’.iou lUhai 
Ligiit Hoi-e, Lieut. R J’ V.ida\.i ll/l'.Kh 
HvfleiaTud Regiment Risild.ir M.ijoi .vHom. 
Capt. Abdul Latif Ivhau B.iliadur. I.D S.M.. 
late L'ud Royal LaucGl^ ((hinlner^ Hoisfi. 

Advisers to H. E thl Uoxeknoe. 

}l .1. ]l. Cousins, y.i i: I 
lvU•'^e1l. (' 1 E . 


Secretariat. 

Sccrctari/ to (7orerBmc7it. VoUhcil and 
Appo‘int7}ient ]>cporiineiH8, V. A. (h'dlu.ile. 

I.C.S, 

• Sef'relary to (JovcrnnHnt, Finance Department 
' R K. GokhaJe, i.c s. 

Secrctar;/ to Governments Revenve Department, 
A Jh r o c. 

Secretary to Government, Judicial Department, 
1* E, Reuben, i.e.s. 

Secretary to GovernmeyU, P. JP. D., Captain 
G. r. nail, c.r.r . .u 

Di. Chof W. Gamo- 

• Scc/ctfiri/ fti (.ouniiiK >ti D'hirnttyn, Jhv.d- Dwj>. 

j Depfitniri-i-. ^ yibar. i r s. 

[ Senehfru to Go'crumenf. Lund doverhount 

, Dcpnitmcnt. j'> f, Mukharji. i.r.s. 

Sc-, eta,. I to i,o‘'er,’iiicnf Lcjidotu-c Depnitmeni, 
•T. A. Samuel Rai-at-L.iw 


and IL L 


GOVERNORS OF BIHAR. 


Lord Sinha of Raipur, P.C., K.o. 

Sir Henry Wheeler, k.c.s.i., e c i e 
I.C.S. 

Sir Hush Lansdown Stephenson. 
K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E. 


39201 Sir James David Siiton, k.c.s.i.. k.c.i.e., 
' I.C.S, . . . , 193*’ 

192] I Sir Maurice Garnier HaJlett, k c‘? i oif"’ 

, 3.0.S • josV’ 

Sir Xfioiiiat Aiexande: Stcwait. r c I l. i - t 
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BIBAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Speaker. 

The Hon, Mr. Ramdayaiu Sinha, B.A.,LL.B. 

Deputy Speaker. 

Mr. Abdul Bari, M.A. 

Elected Members. 

('onetUucnc.v. 

• Nnnip« 


South Sadr Monglivr General Itmal .. .. j .Mr. Shriktislma Mnha. 

Aurangahatl General llural | m,. a , Karajan Sinha. 

Knrth Chainriaian Sadr Muliaininadan 1{ Ural .. il)r SaivnI Malinmil 
Sonth-Weet Puriiea General Rural (Kcrrricrf I Mr. .laglal Ghaudliur 
scat ) i ^ * 

Central Hazariba^ti CJrnpral rvuial . , Mr Krjfthna Ballabh ,<<alia,v. 

J'atna Dhi^ion Cirneral Urban .. . 1 Mr .lagal Narayan Ual. 

Fiitna C'ily Generali rbau . .. Mr .Saranu’dliar Smha. 

Den^liar Jaiiitara General Kural , Mr. liinodaiiand Jba. 

Jladliipiira Grneial lluial . . . Mr. Shivanandan Prashad Mandal. 

Uliota Xatipur Divi&ion Cb ncral Urban . Mr. Jinmt Dahan Sen. 

East Central Shuliabud General llural {licbcneJ Mr. Jagjivan Kam. 
scat.) 

Central Darbhanga Miiliaminadau llural .. Mr Sayccdul Uaqq. 

East Bihar General llural Mi. Sbyani Jsaravan Singh. 

Bhagalpur Town Women’s General Urban . . }t,rnnati Saraswati Devi. 

Patna Women's General Urban Sriinati Kainnkliya Devi. 

Muzaffarpur Town Women’s General Urban . . arimati Sliariha Kuniari Devi 

South Sadr Monghyr General llural {llcscrvcd Dr. llaghunandan I’rashad 
seat.) 

Tirhut Division General Urban .Mr, Vindliyeshvari Prashad Varma. 

East Madhuban cum Bahera General Rural . . Mr. Jamuna Karjee. 

North Santal Parganas Muhammadan Rural . . Mr. Abdul Bari. 

South Gaya General Rural .. -• i JD. Birendra Bahadur Sinha. 

Smghbhum General Rural Mr.Dcvendia Nath Samanta. 

Banka General llural Mr. Harikishore Pd. 

Sasaram General Rural . . . . . . . Mr. Harihar Sinha. 

East Gopalganj cum Maslirakh and Marhaura 3Ir. Prablmuath Sinha. 

Cieneral Rural. 

Buxar General Rural .. Mr. Hargobmd Misra. 

Bhabua General Rural .. .. .. .. Pandit Guptesh war Pandey. 

North-East Shahabad General Rural . . . . Mr. Harinandan Singli. 

Ea«t Central Shahabad General Rural . . Mr. Budhan Rai Verma. 

Central Patna General Rural .. . . Mr. Tndra Dewan Saran Singh . 

Dinapore General Rural . . . . . . ilr. Shyam Nandan Sinha. 

Barh General Rural Pandit Sheel Bhadra Yajee. 

Nawada General Rural {Reserved seat) . . . . Mr. Bundi Ram. 

North-East Hajipur General Rural . . . . Mr. Dip Narayan Sinha. 




West Begusaral General Rural . . . . - Mr Kameharitra Singh. 

Jamui General Rural Kntnar Kalika Prashad Singh. 

South-West Charnparan Sadr General Rural . . jir. Harivan? Sahaj . 

North Bettiah General Rural Wr. Viehwanath Singh. 

North Sitamarhi General Rural Thakur Ramnandan Sinha. 

West Sitamarhi General Rural Mj. Ramashis Thakur. 

West Saran Sadr General Rural Mr. Biresh Dutta Sinha. 

East Saran Sadr General Rural Mr. Dwarkanath Tiwari 

North-East Siwan General Rural .. .. Mr. Naravaii Prashad Siuha. 

Soutli-West Siwan General Rural . . . • Mr Shiveshvar Prasad Narayan Sinha Shanna. 

East Cliamparan Sadr General Rural . . . . Mr. Gorakh Prashad. 

Bhagalpur Division General Urhan . . - Mr. Gaurishankar Dalmla. 

North-West Charnparan Sadr General Rural . . Mr. Ganesh Prashad. 

South Bettiah General Rural Pandit Baidvanath Misra. 

West Gopalgani General Rural {Raterved seat) . . Mr. Ram BiJSawan Rjibidas. 

North Bettiah General Rural (Reserved seat) . . Mr. Balgobind Bhagat. 

East Muzaffarpur Sadr General Rural (Reserved Mr. Shivanandan Ram. 
seat.) 

East Muzaffarpur Sadr General Rural .. .. Mr. Mahesh Prashad Sinha. 

Nawada General Rural Mr. Jamuna Prashad Sinha. 

North-West Samastipur General Rural . . . . Mr. Rajeshvar Prashad Narayan Sinha 

South Madhubani General Rural . . . • Mr. Chet Nath Jha. 

North Sadr Mongh>T General Rural . . . . Mr. Nirapada Mukharjl. 

Singhbhum General Rural Mr. Pramatha Bhattasall. 

North Madhubani General Rural Mr. Kajendra Narayan Chaudhuri. 

Darbhanga Sadr General Rural Mr. Sury^'anandan Thakur. 

South-East Samastipur General Rural . . • . Mr. Ramcharan Sinha. 

East Begusarai General Rural Mr. Bahmadoo Narayan Singh- 

South Bhagalpur Sadr General Rural . . . . Pandit Mewalal Jha. 

North Bhagalpur Sadr am KIshanganj Genera! Mr. Shivadliari Sinha 
Rural. 

South Manbhum General Rural Mr. Vpendra Mohan Das Gupta. 

South Manbhum General Rural (Reserved seal.) xika Ram Majhi. 

Singhbhum General Rural (Reserved fteat) . . mt. Rasika Ho. 

North-West Darbhanga Muhammadan Rural . . mt. Ahmad Ghafoor. 

Saran Sadr Muhammadan Rural .. Mr. Nur Hassaa. 

Monghyr cum Jamalpur Factory Labour . . Mr. H. B. Chandra. 

South-West Hajipur General Rural . , . . mt. Rameshwar Prashad Sinha. 

Supaul General Rural . . . . . . mt. Rajendra Misra. 

Giridih cum Chatra General Rural . . . . Mr. Sukhlal Singh. 

Glridih cum Chatra General Rural (Reserved seat) Mr. Karu Dusadh. 

Ranchi Sadr General Rural .. ,. Mr. Deoki Nandan Prashad. 

North-West Puraea General Rural , , . . Mr. Ramdin Tiwari. 

East Pnmea General Rural Mr. Kishori Lai Kundu. 

South-West Pumea General Rural . . . . Mr. Dheer Narayan Chand. 

Godda General Rural Mr. Buddhinath Jha. 

Santal Parganas Sadr General Rural , . . . Mr. Bhagban Chandra Das. 

Central Hazaribagh General Rural (Reserved Mr. Honna Santal. 
seat) 

Santal Parganas Sadr General Rural (Reserved Mr. Charan Murmu. 
seat.) 

Pakaur atm Rajmahal General Rural (Reserved Mr. Debu Murmn. 
seat.) 

Pakaur cum Rajmahal General Rural . . . . Mr. Brijlall Dokania. 

Ranchi Sadr General Rural (Reserved seat) . . Mr. Ram Bhagat. 
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Constitnency. 


Patna Division Muhammadan Urban . . . 

South-West Palamau General Itural 
North Hanbhum General Rural . . 

East Bihar General Rural (Reserved seat) 

South Gaya General Rural (Resen-ed seat) 

North Gaya General Rural 
West MutafFarpur Sadr General Rural . . 
Darbhanga Sadi General Rural (Reserved seat) . . 
South-East Samastipur General Pi.ural (Reserved 
seat.) 

Madhipura General Rural (Reseried seat) 

Khunti General Rural 
North-East Palamau General Rural 

Hazaribagh Mining Labour 

North-East Palamau General Rural (Reserved 
seat.) 

The Bihar Chamber of Conunerce 
North-East Kishanganj Muliammadan Rural . . 
South Monghyr Muhaiiiiiiadan Rural 

University 

The Indian Mining Federation 
Tirhut Muhammadan Urban 
Hajipur Muhammadan Rural 
Palamau Muhammadan Rural 
South Darbhanga Muhammadan Rural 

Gopalganj Muhammadan Rural 

Muzaffarpur Sadr Muhammadan Rural . . 

Sitamarhi Muhaimnadau Rural 

Bettiah Muhammadan Rural 

Bhagalpnr Division Muhammadan Urban 
South-East Purnea Sadr Muhammadan Rural 
Madhipura eam Supaul Muhammadan Rural . . 
Bliagalpur Sadr cum Banka Muhaiumudaii Rural 
Shahabad Muhammadan Rural . . 

North Monghyr Muhammadan Rural 
East Patna Muhammadan Ruial . . 

Araria Muhammadan Rural 

North-East Darbhanga Muhammadan Rural . . 

South Champaran Sadr Muhammadan Rural . 

West Patna Muliammadan Rural 

Patna Division Landholders 

Maubhum Muhammadan Rural . . 

West Gaya Muhammadan Rural 
Gumla aim Simdega General Rural 
Chota Nagpur Division Landholders 
North Pumea Sadr Muhammadan Rural 

The Indian Mining Association 

Chota Nagpur European 

The Bihar Planters’ Association . . 

Siwau Sadr Muliammadan Rural . . 

Central Maubhum General Rural (Reserved seat.) 


Names. 


Mr Hafiz Zafar Hasan. 

Mr. Jadiibans Sahay. 

Mr. Ambika Charan Mallik. 

Mr. Ram Prasad. 

Mr S. Satyavrata formerly known as Mr. S. R. 
Madhuvrat or Mr. Sukhari Ram or Mr. 
Siikhari Pasi. 

Mr. Jugal Kiahore Narayan Sinha. 

Mr. Brijnandan Sabi. 

Mr Keshvar Ram. 

Mr. Sunder Mahto. 

Mr. Ram Baras Das. 

Mr Puma Chandra Mitra, 

Mr. Rajkishore Sinha. 

Mr. Khetra Nath Sen Gupta. 

Mr Jitu Ram. 

Mr. Chakreshvar Kumar Jain 
Mr. Muhammad Islamuddtn. 

Mr. Saiyid Rafluddtu Ahmad Rlzvi. 

Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha. 

Mr. Munindra Nath Mookherjee. 

Mr Abdul Jam. 

Mr Badrul Hasan. 

Mr. Shaikh l^Iuhammad Hussain. 

Mr Muhammad Salim. 

Khan Bahadur Saghirul Haqg 
Kh.m Sahib Muhammad Vakub. 

Mr. Tajamul Husain. 

Hafiz Shaikli Muhammad Sank 

KJiati Bahadur Nawab Abdul Wahab Khan. 

Mr Shaikh Shafiqul Haqq. 

Mr. Saiyid Muhammad Minnatullah. 
ilr. Muhammad Mahmud. 

Chaudhuri Sharafat Husain. 

Chaiidhurl Mahammad Nazirul Hasan. 

Mr Sharfuddiu Hasan 
-Mr Shaikh Ziaur Rahman. 

Mr. Muliamrnad Shaft. 

Mr. Muhammad Abdul Majeed. 

Mr. Muhammad Yunus. 

Jlr. Rameshwar Prashad Singh, sr.B E. 

Qazi Muhammad Ilyas. 

Mr. Muhammad Latifur Rahman. 

Mr. Bara Lai Kaudarp Nath shah Deo. 
Maharaj Kumar Rajkishore Nuth Shah Deo 
Mr. Muhammad Tahir. 

Mr, P S. Keelau. 

Mr. B. Wilson Haigh m.t Them e. 

Mr. E. G. Muiins. 

Mr. Muhammad Qasim. 

Mr. Gulu Dhopa. 
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Constituonry. 


Indian Cliristian . . 

(iumla cum Siiudeffa General i’ural {lie^etied 
scot). 

Chota N’affpur Division Muliainmadan Drhan . , 
Central Manl)huin (ieneral Kural 
Patna City Muhammadan Women’s General 
Urban. 

Tirhut Division I.andiiolders 
Hazaribagh Miihamma<iau itural 

South Santal Parganas Muliamtnaiian llural 
Patna and Tirhut cmn Pdiagalpur European 
East Gaya Miihanniiadan Rural . . 

North-West Kishan'-Mnj Muhammadan Rural 
Bhagalpur Diviskm Laudholiiers 
Anglo-Indian 

South Ivishanganj Muhanunadan Uina’ 

Ranchi cum Siugiil)hnm MutiamnmdAn Rnial . 
Patna City Muhammadan I Than 
tVest Gopalgatij General Ituial .. 

Jamshedpur Factory labour 
East Sjtaniarhi cuhi Katra and Minaporc. General 
Rural. 


Names. 


Mr. Tgnes Beck. 

Mr Ihmilacc j,:ikra. 

Mr S. Mohiuddin Ahmad. 

Kniuar Ajit Pra«had .'^ingh Deo. 

L.id> Anise Imam 

Mr. chamlrohvar Prashad Naravan. Sinha. c t.E 
Kh.m B.ih.tdur Baji Shaikh .Mahmud Ha-an 
Khan. 

Mr Sahid .Vainml TIa«}. 

Mr. \\ . H. Meynek, o B E. 

Mr. Saivitl Najmul Hasan. 

Mr Sliaikh Muhamma»l Fazlur Kahmaii. 

Mr Sm>a Mohan Thakiir. 

Mr A M. Havman, o B f- 
Mr. /ainuiliiui Hosain Mu-rza 
Mr. Shaikh Ramzan Ali. 

Mr. Saivid Jafar Imam. 

I’andit Gohimipati I'hvari. 

Mr. Natha Kain 
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Orissa. 


Like Sind, Orissa was constituted a separate j 
province on April 1, 1936. If Sind was a separate 
geographical, ethnological and linguistic unit 
inside the administrative boundary of Bombay 
Presidency, the new province of Orissa is the 
result of the amalgamation of various Ori\-a- 
speaking peoples who had till then belonged to 
three separate provinces, viz., Bihar and Orissa, 
Madras and the Central Provinces. 

The Oriyas are an intensely patriotic people 
who i>ear great love for their culture and language. 
They have always opposed any move to dis- 
member the Oriya-speakiog tracts for political 
or administrative considerations. The Oriyas 
trace their traditions far back to the days of 
Mahabharata, when there was the ancient 
kingdom of Utkal embracing a wide territory 
now known as Onssa. Through successive 
conciuests and annexations in known history, 

the Oriyas passed through varying fortunes, until 

at the time of ths Moghul conquest the Orissa 
country was broken up, and the people | 
gradually lost race consciousness, although 
common language and llteraluic continued to 
act as a link. | 

Race consciousness was revived with the 
bpirlt of education under the British regime and 
after the great famine of 1866, Sir Stafford 
Iforthcote suggested the separation of Orissa 
from Bengal. The proposal was turned down, 
but the patriotic fervour underlying the new 
move persisted and gave rise to a senes of 
demands. 

History of Separation. 

The agitation for the unification of Otiya 
tracts first obtained official recognition In 1003 
when the Government of India accepted the ; 
principle of bringing in the scattered sections 
of the Oriva speaking population under a single 
admimstra'tion. About the same time, there was 
brought into existence the Utkal Union Confer- 
ence, which carried on a sustained agitation 
to unify the Oriyas. 

The first stage of success was achieved In 101-2 
when the area of modern Orissa was separated 
from Bengal and amalgamated with Bihar to 
form what came to be known as the province ot 
Bihar and Orissa. Although the status of 
Orissa in the province of Bihar and Orissa was 
much better than before, the advocates of Orij'a 
unity continued, to press their claim for the 
formation of Orissa into a distinct admmi- 
strative unit. The late Mr. Montague and Lord 
Chelmsford saw the justice of the Oriyas’ claim 
and generally favoured the redistribution of 
provinces on a linguistic basis for the successof 
responsible government. They left it, however, 
to the provincial governments concerned to 
formulate opinions and make concrete proposals 
after the advent of the Montford constitution 
in 1920. 

The Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council 
endorsed the idea of amalgamation, but the 
.Madras Council held an inconclusive debate. 
iTbe Madras Government was against the 
surrender of any of its territory, while the 
P. Grovernmeuthad an open mind. 


Tlie Government of India then appointed 
what 18 called the PbilJp-Duff Committee to 
make local inquiries with a view to ascertaining 
the attitude of Oriya-speaking people in the 
north of Madras Presidency on the question of 
their Union with Orissa. Messrs. C. L. Philip 
and A. C. Duff reported that there was a 
genuine, long standing and deep seated desire 
on the part of the educated Oriya cIass,eB of the 
Oriya-speaking tracts for amalgamation of these 
tracts with Onsss under one administration”. 

The next stage came with the appointment 
of the Simon Commission in 1927. A sub- 
committee of the commission presided over by 
Major Attlee recommended the creation of a 
separate administrative unit for Orissa, agreeing 
with the Oriyas’ contention that, under the 
autonomous conditions proposed by the Com- 
mission, the Oriyas would be an ineffective 
minority in Madras, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
and the C. B. 

Round Table Conference. 

When the idea of a federation of autonomous 
units dawned at the first Bound Table Confer- 
ence, the Oriyas' demand was presented fan a 
crystallised form by the Maharaja (then Bajal 
of Parlakimedi, who asked for a separate 
province for Orissa. "We want a province of 
our own,” he said, ” on the basis of language 
and race so that we can be a homogeneous unit 
with feelings of contentnient and peace, to 
realise, and be benefitted by, the projected 
reforms and look forward to the day when the 
United States of India will consist of small 
federated States based on common language and 
race.” 

The Oriyas’ demand derived adventitious 
support from the strength of the Muslim claim 
forthc constitution of Sind as a separate province. 
Those who backed up the case of Sind could not 
oppose Oriyas’ claim, which, therefore, came 
to be recognised at the Hound Table Conference. 

In September 1931, the Government of India 
appointed the O'Donnell r ommittee to examine 
and report on the financial and other consequ- 
ences of setting up a separate administration 
for Orissa and to make recommendations regard- 
ing the boundaries in the event of separation. 
The Committee recommended the creation of a 
new province including the Onssa division, Angul, 
the Khanar Zamindari of the Eaipur district 
I and the greater part of the Ganjam district 
and the Vizagapatam agency tract. According 
to the Committee, the new Orissa province 
was to liav'e an area of 32.681 square miles and 
a population of about 8,174.000 persons. On 
the question of financial and other consequences 
of sepiaration, the Committee made recommenda- 
tionsgeoerally onthelinesof the Sind Committee. 

In January 1936. an Order-in-Council was 
i‘!sued by His Majesty’s Government con‘'tituting 
Orissa as a separate province to he brought 
into lino with other provincial units on the 
j inauguration of Provincial Autonomy cn April 
1, 1937. 



1^0 Orissa. 


Extent of Province. 

The followiag are the areas comprised in the 
new province of Orissa t — 

1. That portion of the Province of Bihar 
and Orissa which was known as the Orissa 
Division thereof. 

2. Areas transferred from the Presidency 
of Madras : — 

(i) The Ganjam Agency Tracts ; 

(<i) The following areas in the non-Agency 
portion of the Ganjam district, viz., the taluks 
of Qhumsur, Aska, Surada, Sodala and Chatra- 
par, so much of the taluks of Ichapur and 
Berhampur as lies to the north and west of the 
boundary line ; 

(iti) So much of the Parlakimedi Estate as 
lies to the north and east of the said line ; and 

(tr) The following areas in the Vitagapatam 
district, that is to say, the Jeypore (Impartible) 
Estate and so much of the Pottangi taluk as is 
not included In that estate. 

3. Areas transferred from the Central 
Provinces i — 

(<) The Khariar Zamfndari in the Raipur 
district ; and 

(i<) The Padampui Tract in the BUaspur 
district, that is to say, the detached portion of 
that district consisting of 54 villages of Chandra« 
por-padampur estate and also of the following 
7 villages, cis., Sohakunda, Badimal, Fanch- 
pudgia (Soda), Barhampura (Malguxari), 
Panchpuragia (Palsada), Jogni and Thakurpal, 
(Jognl). 

Agricaltare. 

Agriculturally and industrially, Orissa is a 
backward re^on. It has suffered as the result 
of being tacked to one or other of many provinces 
for administrative purposes. This explains whv 
there are no big factories In Orissa, although 
there are a large number of indigenous cottaje 
industries be speaking the people's artisanship. 
Among the cottage industries mav be mentioned 
handloom industries, brass, bell metal, silver 
filigree, cuflerj', wood and i»per pulp and horn 
articles. Sugarcane and jute are two important 
commercial crops in Orissa, and areas under both 
these arc already increasing. The Orissa 
forests can supply a large quantity of valuable 
timber and fuel. Fisheries too are an im- 
portant industry of Orissa. The two valuable 
sources of supply are the extensive Chilka lake 
and Puri where on an average 9,000 maunds of 
cured fish and 50,000 msimds of uncured fish 
respectively are exported to Calcutta every year. 

The chief mineral resources of Orissa arc iron, 
coal, limestone, manganese and mica. Iron 
ore is mostly found in Mayurbbanj, Keonihar 
and Bonai, all States. The deposits in this area’ 
ate remarkable for the enormous quantity 
of extremely rich ore they contain. More 
than 60 per cent, of the ore extracted in 
India comes from these areas of Orissa for which 
there is a ready demand from the Tata Iron and 
Steel Works In Jamshedpur and Meaars. Bird 


tk Co. of Calcutta. Orissa cannot boast of such 
extensive coal mines aa those of Bengal and 
Bihar, but coal has been found in Angula, 
Sambalpur and in the states of Gangpura, 
Talcber and Athmallik. Talcher has the largest 
coalfields and they are being progressively 
exploited. The Agricultural and the Industriee 
Departments which remained under the control 
of the Revenue Commissioner till November 
1936 was taken over by the Director of Develop- 
ment. A Deputy Director of Agriculture was 
appointed for Orissa. By the amalgamation 
of the ex-Madras and ex-Central Provinces 
areas 15 additional factories Were added to 
those already in Orissa Division and four fish 
curing yards with their staff were transferred 
from the Madras Presidency. 

Administration* 

Sir John Austin Hubback, K.o.s.l.. was ap- 
pointed to be the first Governor of the infant 
province of Orissa. 

Under paragraph 19 of the Order in Council, 
the Patna High Court is the High Court for the 
Province. To enable the High Court to hear 
on Circuit, cases of the Ex- Madras and ex-Central 
Provinces areas, Clause 35 of the Letters Patent 
was amended by Regulation XII of 1936. 
A new Court of an Agency Sub- Judge at Jeypui, 
a Munsif's Court at Nawapara and three addition- 
ai Criminal Courts, consisting of a District 
Magistrate’s Court and two subdivjsional 
Magistrate’s Courts, were established in 1936. 

The Cadre of the Indian Civil Service was 
provisionally fixed at 17 including 13 superior 
posts and 4 inferior posts. it was oonsldured 
undesirable to form a separate C^dro for such 
a small number the Cadre is joint with 
Bihar. 

In the elections under the new Reforms the 
Congress secured complete majority of seats 
in the Assembly. 

The first gsoeral elections under the consti- 
tutiOD which established Drissa as a separate 
province resulted in a clear majority for the 
Congress Party. In a house of 56 the Congress 
counted 36 as its adherents. The Governor 
thereupon summoned the leader of the Congress 
Party to form a Ministry, but the latter, in 
obedience to the directions of the party head- 
quarters, declined unless he were given certain 
assurances by the Governor. {See chapter on 
Indian National Congress). After a prolonged 
controversy this point was amicably settled, and 
the Congress Party leader formed a Cabinet. 
Bate in 1937, the le^lature decided that Cuttack 
should be the capital of the province. 

The working of self-government in the infant 
province was threatened with Interruption 
twice in 1938 — once early in the year and 
later in the summer. The former did not 
relate directly to Orissa, but tlie latter did. 
In this chapter we are concerned only with toe 
latter. Sir John Hubback wished, for reasons of 
hesdth, to go home on leave. In his place toe 
Revenue Commissioner, the scniormosfc civilian 
in toe province, was appointed to act for a 
period of four months. The Premier opposed 
this appointment on toe ground that it is bad 
in principle and derogatory to the prestige 
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of the Ministry to ask It to work under a Governor 
who till the other day took hia orders from the 
Hinlstiy and will continue to do so on his 
reversion to hia substantive post. The Ori^a 
Premier’s comidalnt was taken up by the 
Congress and Mr. Gandhi. An aUi>Indla crisis 
was threatened on this issue, but it was avert^ 
through the goodness and self-sacrifice of Sir 
John Hubback who postponed his leave, I 

Thus assured of a period of peaceful progress, | 
the province continued to he administered by' 
the Congress Ministry for a number of mouUis [ 
till the autumn of 1939 when its fortunes were! 
blight^ by the political crisis wliich overtook 
on the Congress-govenied provinces. The Orissa 1 
Ministry resigned along with other Congress i 
cabinets and, there being no prospect of the! 
formation of an alternative Govemnieut with 
any reasonable chance of stability, the Governor, 
as in other similar provinces, assumed charge of 
tiie entire province under Section 93 of the 
Government of India Act, By a resolution of 
Parliament in April 1940, this act of emergency 
was approved and the period of Ita operation 
extended by a year. 

In the absence of a Ministry the Governor 
administered the province with the aid of 
Advisers. The Governor’s budget for the year 
1940-41 showed a deficit of Bs. 4,67,000. The 


total revenue was estimated at Its. 1,95,21,000 
a?id expenditure charged to revenue at Bs. 
1,99,88,000. 

The revised estimate of revenue for 1939-40 
was Its, 1,94,09,0<W as against the original esti- 
mate of Rs. 1,84,32,000 or Ba. 9,77,000 more 
than auticipated. This was based on anticipated 
improvement in the Province’s share of the 
Income-tax, Excise and Stamps and interests. 
The revised estimates of expenditure (1939-40) 
were Rs. 1,95.96,000 which was Ks. 6,71,000 
les-s than oriitinally anticipated. This reduced 
the deficit of P*s. 18,35,000 to Ks. 1,87,000. 
The opeuiug balance for 1940-41 was expected 
to be Ks, 26,81,000 and close with Ks. 22,14.000. 

The Governor’s note on the budget explaining 
the reduced expenditure iu 1939-40 said that it 
was due to tlte decision taken after the Ministry 
had resigned that it was unnecessary to constitute 
a fund for rural development at any rate until 
the Government of India’s grant for the same 
was nearing exhaustion and some definite 
scheme for spending “in an orderly fashion 
: has been devised. As a conseQuence five lakhs 
' has been taken back.” The note added although 
J the financial position of tbe Province strongly 
j indicated caution in admitting new expen^ture, 
it did not entirely preclude it and it was on that 
basis tiiat the budget had been preparcil 
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• 
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,, 
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The Central Provinces and Berar. 


The Central Provinces and Berar compose a 
great triangle of country midway between Bom- 
bay and Bencal. Their area is 131,557 sq. miles, 
of which 80,637 are British territory proper, 
17,808 {viz, Berar) held on perpetual li“a«p 
from H.E.H. the Nizam and the remainder 
held by Feudatory Chiefs. The population(1031) 
ia 15,323,058 In C.P. British Districts and Berar. 
Various parts of the Central Provinces passed 
under British control at different times in the wars 
and tumult in the first half of the 19th century 
and the several parts were amalsa mated afterthe 
Mutiny, in 1861, into the Chief Comramioner* 
ship of the Central l^ovinces. Berar was, in 
1853, assigned to the E.ast India Company as 
part of a financial arrangement with H.E.H. the 
Nizam for the maintenance of the Uvderahad 
Contingent, and was leased in T>erpetuity to 
the Central Provinces in 1903, as the result of a 
fresh agreement with H.E.H. the Nizam. 

The Country. 

The Central Provinces may roughly be divi- 
ded into three tracts of upland, with two inter- 
vening ones of plain country. In the north- 
west., the VIndhyan plateau is broken country, 
covered with poor and stunted forest. Below 
its precipitou" southern slopes stretches tiie 
rich wheat growing country of the Nerbudda 
valley. Then comes the high Safcpura plat< au, 
characterised by forest-covered hills and deep 
water-cut ravines. Its hills decline into the 
Nagpur plain, whose broad stretches of “ deep " 
black cotton soil make it one of the more 
important cotton tracts of India and the weal- 
thiest part of the C.P. proper. The Eastern 
half of the plain lies in the vallev of the Waingan- 
ga and is mainlv a rice growing country. Its 
numerous irrigation tanks have given it the 
name of the “lake couutrv” of Nagpur. Far- 
ther east is the far-reaching noe country of 
Chattisgarh.in the Mahanadi basin. The soutn- 
east of the C. P. is again mountainous, contain- 
ing 24,000 square miles of forest and precipi- 
tous ravines, and mostly inhabited by jungle 
tribes. The States of Bastar and Kankar 
lie in this region. Berar lies to the soutii 
west of the C. P. and Its chief characteristic is 
its rich black cotton-soil plains. 

The People. 

The population of the province a compa- 
ratively new community. Before the advent 
of the Arvans, the whole of it was peopled hv 
Gonds and other primitive tribes .and these 
aboririnal inhabitants fared better from the 
Arvans than their like in most parts of India, 
because of the rugged nature of their home. 
But successive waves of immigration flow ed into 
the province from all sides. The earlv inhabi- 
tants were driven into the inaccessible forests 
and hills, where they form nearlv a quarter 
of thewholenopulation of the Central Provinces 
being found in large numbers in all p.arts of the 
province, particularly in the South-east. The 
main divisions of the newromers are indicated 
by the language divisions of the province. Hindi 
brought in by the Hindustani-speaking peoples 
of the North, prevails in the North and East, 
Marathi in Berar and the West and centre of 
the Central Provinces. Hindi is spoken by 
56 per cent, of the population and is the lin^ 
franca, Marathi by 31 per cent, and Gondi 


7 per cent. The effectsof invasion are curiously 
illustrated in Berar, where numbers of Moslems 
have Hindu names, being descendants of for- 
mer Hindu officials who on tlie Mahomedan 
invasion adopted Islam rather than lose their 
positions. The last census shows that a gradual 
Brahrfi.ani^ing of the ai>original tribes is going 
on. The tribes are not regarded as impure by 
the Hindus and the i-rocess of absoriition is more 
or less civilising. 

Industries. 

When Sir Richard Temple became first Chief 
Commissioner of the C. P. the province was land- 
locked. The only road was that leading in from 
Jubbulpore to Nagpur. The British adminis- 
tration has made roads in all directions, the two 
trunk railways between Bombay and Calcutta 
run across the province and in the last few years 
a great impetus has been given to the construc- 
tion of subsidiary lines. These developments 
have caused a steady growth of trade and have 
aroused vigorous progress in every department 
of life. The prime industry is, of course, 
agriculture, which is assisted by one of the most 
a<iralraMe agricultural departments in India 
and is now receiving additional strength by a 
phenomenal growth of the co-operative credit 
movement. The land tenure is chiefly on the 
malguzari, or landlord system, ranging 
with numerous variations, from the great Feu- 
datory cliiefships, which are on tins basis, 
to holdings of small dimensions. A system 
of land legislation has gradually been built 
up to protect the individual cultivator. 
Berar is settled on the Bombay raiyatwari 
system. 30,090 square miles of the C. P. is 
Government Reserved forest ; in Berar 
the forest area is about 3.339 square miles, 
the total forc-t area being one-sixth of the 
whole Province. The nigged nature of the great- 
er part of the country makes forest conserva- 
tion difficult and costly. Excluding forest 
and waste 67 per cent, of the total land 
is occupied for cultivation ; for the two most 
advanced districts in the Central Provinces, 
the proportion averages 83 per cent., while the 
average figure for the Berar Districts is as Ugh 
as 93 per cent. The cultivated area has extend- 
ed almost continuously except for the tempor- 
ary checks caused by bad seasons. Rice is the 
most extensive sincle crop of the Central Pro- 
vinces, covering nearly 82 per cent, of the cropped 
area. Wheat comes next with over 17 per cent., 
then pulses and other cereals used for food 
and oil-seeds with nearly -45 per cent., and cotton 
nearlv 6 per cent. In Berar cotton occupies 
40 per cent. Next comes juar and then pulses 
and other cereals and oil seeds of the cropped 
area, jowar covers 34 per cent., then wheat 
and oilseeds. In agriculture more than half 
the working population is female. 

Commerce and Manufactures. 

Industrial life is only in its earliest develop- 
ment except in one or two centres, where the 
introduction of modern enterprise along the 
railway routes has laid the foundations for great 
future developments of the natural wealth of 
the province. Nagpur is the chief centre of a 
busy cotton spinning and weaving industry. 
The Empress Mills, owned by Parsi manu- 
facturers, were opened there in 1877 and the 
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geaeral prospeVity of tl.e cottoT'trada'' has 'jed i “f |f 

to the addition o( many mills here ' Comm&one^ Immediately subordinate to the 

parts of the province. The totaJ amount of IndiAD nrincioal heads of Pro- 

and -12s&e7 maunds, respecwveiy. Conservator of Porcfets, the Inspector- 

The largest numbers engaged jn any of the , civil Hospitals, the Director of 

modern Industrial concerns are employed In Health, the Inspector General of Police, 

manganese mining which in 1938 employed i Inspector-General of Prisons, the Director 
26,090 persons and raised 646,465 tons. Then ; public Instruction, the Excise Commissioner 
follow coal mining with an output of 1,658,626 | Superintendent of Stamps and Inspector- 
tons and 18,771 persons employed, the Jubbul - 1 of Kegistiation, and Registrar-General 

pore marble quarries and allied works, the lime- Births, Deaths and Marriages, the 
stone quarries and the mines for pottery clay, Director of Agriculture, the Regi'^trar of 
soapstone, etc. , Co-oi)erative Societies, the Director of Tndos- 

The total number of factories of all kind tries, the Legal Remembrancer, the Director 
legally so described was 1,085 in 1938, the latest i of Veterinary Services and a Chief 
period for which returns are available and the ' Engineer, Public Works Department, Building? 
number of people employed in them 61,974. j and Roads and Irrigation Branches. The 
The same economic influences which are ope- ! Deputy Commissioners of districts are the 
ratlve in every progressive country during Its j chief revenue authorities and District Magis- 
transition stage are at work In the C. P. and | trates and they exercise the usual powers and 
Berar, gradually sapping the strength of the old ! functions of a district officer. The district 
village industries, as communications improve, ! forests are managed by a forest officer, over 
and concentrating Industries In the towns. While whom the Deputv Commissioner has certain 
the village industries are fading away, a large | powers of supervision, particularlv in matters 
development of trade has taken place. The last- affecting the welfare of the people 
pre-war reports showed an increase In volume i district has a Ci\il Surgeon, (except Mandla. 
by one-third in eight years. I Drug and Balaghat where there are Assistant 

Surgeons) who is generally also Superintendent 
Administration. 1 of the District jail except at Central Jails 

The administration of the Central Provinces [ Jubbulpore and I^^sWct 

and Berar U conducted by a Governor' Raipnr, Harsinghpur and 
who U appointed by the Crown. He ^here there are whole time S^erintendenta 
is asslstedby seven Secretorles end alx Under- 1 

Secretaries, Under the provisions of the Govt, of ( Deputy Commissioner. ITie 
India Act, 1935, the administration is conducted i^mmlssioner Is ‘J®® 

by a Governor with a council of ministers, 1 J® ^ ? * district which are 
chosen and summoned by him and sworn Court of Wa^s. In his revenue 

members of the council, but due to the arising of Deputy Commlarioner 

a situation which made It impossible to carry • £J}f r-?i“n 

on the Government of the pro^'ince in accordance ■ Goromissloners, or members of Indian Civil 
with the provisions of the Government of India , more Kxtra Assistant 

Act 1935, the normal working of tiie Constitution i members of the Provincial 

has been suspended with effect from the 11th T Servjce, Including * 

November 1939 by a proclamation under section ' ^7 Tahslldars wd Nalb 

93 of the Aot and the administr.ation Is carried . Tahsildars. or members of the Subordinate 
on by the Governor with the help of two advisers, service. The district la divided for administrative 

' purposes into tahslls. the average area of which is 

This Province which has a unicameral Legisla- ; 1.500 square miles. In each village a lambardar 
tore, consists of 112 members dUtrlbut^ as or representative of the proprietary body li 
follows; — executive headman. 

Class of constituency or constituencies — 


General Urban 

.. lOT ITo.seats. 


>84 

General Rural 

. . 74 J 

Muhammadan Urban 

2 

Muhammadan Rural 

.. 12 

Women 

..3 

Anglo-Indian 

. . 1 seat. 

European . . 

.. 1 ,, 

Backward areas & Tribes. . 

.. 1 

Commerce . . 

. . 2 seats. 

Landholders 

.. 3 „ 

Labour 

9 

University 

. . 1 seat. 

Of the 84 General seats 20 seats are reserved 

fmr members of the Scheduled castes. 

The C. P. are divided 

for administrative 

purposes Into three divisions and Berar const!- 

tutea a division. Each of these is controlled by a 


Justice. 

The High Court of Judloature at Nagpur, 
' which was established in January 1036, la the 
. highest court of appeal in civil cases, and also the 
highest eonrt of criminal appeal and revision 
for the Central Provinces and Berar Including 
proceedings against European British subjects 
and persona iointly charged with European 
British subjects. 


Subordinate to the High Court are the 
District and Sessions Jndge8(9 in number) each 
of whom exercises civil and criminal iuriadlc- 
tlon in a Civil and Sessions district comprising 
one or more Revenue districts. The civil staff 
below the District and Sessions Judge consists 
of Subordinate Judges of the first and 
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Local Self'Government. 

Muflicipal adraiBistratJon was first introduced 
under the Punjab Municipal Act and tlie Munici- 
pality of Nagpur dates from 1864. Several 
revising Acts extend its scope and the C.p. 
Municipalities Act passed tow;ards the end of 
the year 1922 has considerably increased the 
po^^ers of the Municipal Committ? 

(h p. Municipalities Act has also been 
to Berar. Viewed generally, manic 
government is considered to have ta 
successfully. The larger towns have 
palities, there being 81 such bodies 
rroviuce. 

tinder the Central Provinces Local Self-! 
(lovernnient Act passed in 1020 as amended in! 
1031 there is a local Board for each tahsil and a 
district council for each district excepting 
Hoshangabad, Chhindwara and Saugor districts 
each of which has two district councils. The 
local Board consists of elected ■ ’ " 

of circle. The constitution ol ■ • . 

council is a certain proportion ol .1 

sentatives of local hoards, and of members 
selected by those representatives. If the 
members elected on the local board or the 
district council do not include a MusUra, a 
Harijan and a woman, the elected members of 
the local board of the district cfmncil as tlic 
case may be have to select a Muslim, a harijan 
or a woman as may be required to be a member, 
and if they fail to do so the Provincial Govern- 
ment can appoint a Muslim, a Hanjan or a 
woman as may be required. 

The district councils In the Central Provinces 
have power of taxation within certain limits and 
local boards derive tlieir funds in allotments 
from the District Councils. The new Central 
Provinces Local Self-Government Act has alho 
been applied to Berar. The office liearers of all 
the district councils and with few exceptions of 
local boards also are non-officials. 

Sural education, sanitation, medical relief and 
rural conmmnJcations are among the primary 
objects to which these bodies direct their atten- > 
tion, while expenditure on famine relief is .iKo a 
legitimate charge upon the District Council 
funds. 

The Central Provinces Village Panchayat 
\ct was passed in the year 1920. bo far 993 
Paacha>ats have been established. As the 
result of a lecommcndatioii of a Committee 
appointed in 1929 to look into the question of' 
Panchayats, a Village Panchayat Officer was 
appointed to guitic the developments of the 
Panchayat system. This post was kept vacant 
on account of financial i-tringency for more than 
two years. It has now been filled in with effect 
from* the 24th May 1933. 

Public Works* 

The Public Works Department, which com- 
prises Buildings and Koads and Irrigation 
Branches, is under the control of the Chief 
Engineer. There are two Superintending 
Engineers who between them supervise the work 
of both branches. The Province is fairly well 
served by s network of roads, but in a number 
of cases they are not fully bridged and are 
therefore Impassable to traffic at times during 
the rains. 


State Irrigation was introduced early in the 
present century mainly as a result of the re- 
commendations of the Irrigation Commission 
{1901-08). During the last thirty-nine years 
a sum of Rs. 7 .25 crores has been expended 
on the construction of irrigation works, of which 
the more important are the Walnganga, Tandnia, 
u” -i- .■ g and Maniari canals. 

•* .* .-kS the Mahanadi andWainganga 

• • - i A" >la Mendha tank, were sanc- 

• • • i ■ as productive works and the 

’• *. T k . sanctioned as unproductive 

• . • •• I works sanctioned as pro- 

: • I'i*. ,* a . 1 ,iled to justify their classifica- 

tion in that category and have now been trans- 
ferred to the unproductive list. The conditions 
In the province are such t^t irrigation works 
cannot be expected to be productive and their 
constmetioD is justified only on account of their 
value as a protection against famine. The 
normal area of annual irrigation is at present 
a .i :. I acres, mainly rice and the income 
. works more than covers the 

expcnaiiure incurred on their maintenance and 
management. 

Police. 

The police force was constituted on its present 
i>asis on the formation of the Province, the 
I whole of which including the Cantonments and 
Ithe Municipalities, is under one force. The 
strength is equal to one man per nine square 
miles of area. The superior officers comprise an 
Inspector-General, whose junsdiction extends 
over Berar, three Deputy Inspectors-Gcneral, for 
assistance in the administrate e control and 
supervision of the Police force, including the 
Criminal Investigation Departrnent, and the 
usual cadre of District 8u]>enn^ndents of 
Police, Assistant and Deputy Superintendents 
and subordinate officers. On railways special 
Railway Police arc employed under the 
control of two Superintendents of Railway 
Police with headquarters at Raipur and 
Hoshangabad. A Special Armed Force of 924 
men is distributed over the headquarters of 
eight districts, for use in dealing with armed 
•listurbeis of the peace in whatever quarter 
they may appear. There is a small force of 
Mounted Police consisting of 1 Head Constable 
and 7 Constables for the e?cori of Excellency 
the Governor. The Central ProMnees has 
□0 rural poii<^ as the term is understood in 
other parts of India. The village watchman Is 
the subordinate of the village headman and not 
a police official and It is considered very desir- 
able to maintain his position in this respect. 

Education. 

The Education Department of the Central 
Provinces and Berar is administered by a Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, (who is also Secretary 
to Government in the Education Department) ; 
three Deputy Directors of Public Instruction, 
an Under Secretary, Education D^artment 
who is also Secretary, High School Education 
Board assisted by an Assistant Secretary, High 
School Education Board, two Inspectresses of 
Schools, assisted by four Assistant Inspectresses ; 
and nineteen District Inspectors assisted by 
‘iixty-six Assistant District Inspectors of 
Schools. Schools are divided into (a) schools 
for general education and (6) schools for 
special education. The latter are schools 
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lu which iUbtructioo is given iu a special brau^ [ Medical. 

of technical or professional education. The main { M«‘'lir.il and Public Healtii services of 

division of schools for general education is into proviiicu are re^j'cctively controlled by the 
Primarv and Secondary. In the Primary j iJo^jutals and Director 

Schools the teaching is conducted wholly m Xhe .Medical departuient has 

the recognized Indian languages of the province ! jjj progress ^ince tlie year I'Hl. A 

and these schools are known as Primary Schools. • advainr ha- lu’cn iiiailc in recent years 

The Secondary Schools are divided into Middle ; urhau -aiutation, and tiie opening of a 

and High Schools. The former may be either • school at \'aupur in supplied a 

Middle Schools in which instruction is given ; i tIi.' nniuinal meilieal iiistilu- 


(a) wholly in a recognised Indian language or i 
lb) mainly in a recognised Indian language with ' 
the option of English as an additional language, i 
or Indian English Middle Schools in which ‘ 
instruction is given in a recognized Indian 
language but Englisli is a compulsorj'- subject. 
In the High School classes instruction is given 
through the recognized Indian language since 
1922 but for the convenience of pupils whose 
mother tongue is not a recognised Indian 
language of the locality, a few l^nglish medium j 
sections are still maintained. For adraiuistra- | 
tive purposes, schools are further divided 
according to their management into schools 
under public management and schools controlled 
by private bodies.' The foiiner consist of (a) 
schools controlled by Government, and 
schools controlled by bocal Bodies or Boards. 
The latter consist of (a) schools which are aided 
by grant from Government or from Local Funds 
and Municipal Funds and (6) unaided schools. 
All schools under public nianat;ement.. all aided 1 
schools and all unaided recognised scliools con- ■ 
form in their courses of study to the stendards : 
and syllabi prescribed by the Educ;ition Depart- ' 
ment or by tiie Board oi High School Education ' 
in Central Provinces and' Berar. They arc , 
subject to inspection by the Department and to ! 
the general rules governing schools ot this type. 
They aie “ recognised *’ by the Department and i 
their pupils may appear as candidates for an> ' 
prescribed public examination for which they arc 
otherwise eligible. Unrecognised schools do 
not follow the rules of the Department, nor arc ■ 
they subject to inspection by the Department. 
Their pupils may not appear as candidates at 
any of the prescribed public examinations • 
without the previous sanction of the Department. 
Primary Education is under the control oi i 
District Councils and Municipal Committees 
The Primary Education Act empowers loc.il 
authorities to introduce compulsion and this is 
in force in several areas. 

Higher Education is under the control of the 
Xagpur University oi which the following arc 
constituent colleges: — at H^agpur: Morris 

College, the College of Science, Hislop f'ollegc. 
City College, the Agrioultuie College, the Uni- 
versity College of Law, and the Central College 
for Women; at Jubbulpore : the Robertson 
College, the Hitkarini City College, the Spence 
Training College (for teachers), and the Hit- 
kariniLaw' " , . I ‘ . ' v‘ ■ 

College; at ' . ■ i. •• . \ 

at Akola : t . . \ ; — 

the Bajku. . » . ■ ■ . i 

Arts College. There are also an Engineering 
School and a Medical School at INagpur. 

Secondary Education is under the control 
of the Board of High School Education, on which 
the University is represented. The High School 
certificates awarded by the Board qualifies for 
entrance to the University, 


tiniT- art- til.' -Mavn ir.i-pit.il at Xa!;|iur 
m 1.''74) vMTh ai'coninii Illation for 222 iu-patieiuix , 
tlm Victoiia Ho.-iubil at .Tiibbulpore (opened m 
iSf^O) with .locominod.ition for ISO in-patieiite ; 
the D.ma Memorial (imtb iiu) Hospital ami the 
Muir ilemunal Hospital at Xam-nr and the Lady 
Elgiii Ho-pital and the l.Tunip Children s 
Hospital at Jiifihulpore. these last four ht'Uig 
for women ami ehildren ami e.in totrt'ther accom- 
modate 270 in-paticnt*’. in udditiuii to tbe-^e, 
ho-pitala for women cxi'^t at ( hhmdvv ara, Sangor, 
Khamlwa, Amr.ioti, Akola. Murtizapur, Shct:ami 
and KUamgaoti ami at all tli-trict hc.nhiuartci'^s 
where no ^ep.»^atc women’s Iio-jiitaU 
sectioii.< have be<*u o\»cm’d at the lb ispitals 

for th»' treatment of women b\ wuinoii doctors. 
Pile M.ayo H<*-pitaI at X.mpin wa- [inn ineialDOd 
in 192:h the irwiu llot-pital at AmraoH in iy2o, 
the Victoria Hospital at Jii))l'U)port' m lH-'’ 
ami the Silver Jiilulee Hospital at Raipur in 
192S In aceor<lanei' witli recent policy, 13S 
out of 198 local fund di-pciis.iries liavc iMaui 
tran^Cerre«l to the administrative and executive 
«‘imtrol <»f io<‘a( hottic-. i’iic Province has one 
Mental Ho'spit.il at N'.iupur Four tubereulosis 
<‘liiHe.s hav<' b<vn <'j»em’d at Xiiirpur, Jnhl*u)|>orc, 
Raipur and Aniraoti duriui:! the year 1937 aud 
40 betD have been re-iTved at the IViidra Road 
Sanitorium for the treatment of patients 5-ent 
)*y Goverument. There is a great deal 'if eve 
diseases in the provincp and this prublein i? 
reeeivimr special attention Tlie Central 
Provinro^ and Berar Blind Belief Assoeiatiuo is 
<loui;i propauamU work and helping the Mmd 
.8i) far 17 A.s-istant Medical UDicers have been 
ujven training in c\\o work for six. month=> at the 
Muyo Hospital. Xiv.ipur. These specially 
trained oiheers are po-ted to e\o centres in tiie 
Pioviiice Anti-rahie treatment is now_ avail- 
able at 12 centres in the province, ii':.. Xagpur, 
Jubbulpore, Ruipur, Akola, Wardha, Hoshanua- 
had, Saiigor, Clmn'l.i, Chhindwara, Khandwa, 
Paciimarhi and Amrauti. taLCination is com- 
pulsory in nearlv all niunieip.al towns in the 
' province, liie (.'mitral J'rovinecs Vaccine 
; Institute at Xagpur was opened in 1013. 

Finances. 

The budget for the year 1940-41 is framed on 
the tiasis of the existing level of taxation. 
AIthou:rh no now sources of revniue will be 
tapped during the ycvir certain taxation measures 
due to expire iu 1940 will he extended Thesf 
are estimated to bring in a revenue of Rs. 9.04 
I lakhs. 

. The revenue is estimated at Rs. 4,9j,13 lakhs 
i and the expenditure ou revenue account at 
! Rs- 4,94.91 lakhs. The year is thus expected 
[ to close with a small rev enue surplus of 
Rs. 22.000 The expenditure includes an un- 
: u&ual item of Rs. SJ lakhs to be appropriated 
! towards the Revenue Reserve Fund, to which 
< will be credited, in the future, the collections o. 
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arreard ofland revenue of pn'\ioiK years .Oj(j\e are e-.timated at li''. 4,4?i.41 lakhs on the 

a standard ligurc. The luinl 3)as been created list April 1040 unfunded liabilities (provident 
for the purpose of meeting th<‘ revenue deticits tuud and other deposits) at Il>!. 2.11-40 lakhs 
resulting from short recovery of land revenue and floating debt at Rs. 29.80 lakhs. Thus the 
which has been a feature of the hndL'et-' the Iialulitie.s of the province at the t)eginning 

province for sonie years, ,,f year 1940-41 are estimated at 0,89. 70 

ViMr of the ‘’Uir" ‘Vo '‘l V 'b* »Ulhave*be™ reduceii tn\h**4h2 .33 lakhs 

li'^rod on so.nf-'r.carrhi, cVmld'.'n ’hs the , its"-? if'iS 

balance of Es. 3 47 ™ f-h new sehenes ' ha, imies fulfil m. 

Ihey ini-lndt' tim einpio>inent of Jxbiitional ■ yp.._ „.yi liei-n rpdnrpd tn Rt; 0 77 47 lakh'^ 
police «Samst this, m adrlitioii to It, ’49'.74 lakhs 

Akola distnot , the cn.ertMiimu , rf addKi.ui.ali.gp.p^p,^ of inveEtnients in the 

re%eime staff to cope s ith the increased work | belief Fund, an ordinary cash halanco 

resulting ‘ "f'of Ks. 20.4(1 lakhs in the treasuries and the 

lionorary magistrates ancl the admmistratiun of Reserve Bank, tlie casli balance of Es. 1..30 
new taptioii measure?- . le creation of the Itelief Fun<i and Rs. 9.72 

provincial and tw«j rcymii.il transport authontieR , lakhs in the ?>inkin£r fund created for the repav- 
in coiiiua'tion witii t it .idimnistration of the ■ ,if ttie. t«o imblic loaii.s, there njll 1/c 

Motor Vehicles Act, loW; the iini.lcini-ntalion i assets in the shape of Rs. 1,09.99 lakhs out- 
of the sdieioo of ; ('he' M''>"lir.s and the con- [ standing agaiii.st haal bodies and cultivators 
tinuance of the ^ jd\ a Maiidir li.iinimr limtituto ^nd Ke. 0.99 lakh outstanding loans and 
and the IvliK ation formal • J't | .*,1 ^ against i.'iwriniioiit ser\ants. Other 

■\Vardha; the i^cparati'iu of the po'-tsol l>irech>r , tangible asset-» hi the fehape of irrigation works, 
(if Iiiduitrios and the Jlcgifirar, Co*opcratiM5.i-^,jj,ij,^ lunldiugs. ami the f(»rest traim'ay far 
Societies and tlie eueoiiragement^ ‘>f hand- • exceed in value the total jiabiJitit’S. 
spiumug ami Iiaml-wc.iving. Provisnui lias al^o , 

been made f(»r iinpleiiieutiiig the jirogramme <d i . 

establishing Ayurvedic and Unani dispciNarics ■ d balance of Its. _0. .») lakhs. Ihcre\enup 
‘ " ach talisil m the iiroxim (' 


The hu'lcct for 1940-41 opens \Mth an e-sfi- 
Jance of Its. 20.1k) lakhs, 
lion of the estimate ]>ro\ides for a small 


attherato. ofonemeaehtahsilnithcpro\imc''''-'-i‘"" urn csuumie I'o ' ocs i- r a smau 
and for sul.sidisiug sn eiiual nuniluT of f', nweiiuo surplus of its liOO, while the net 

and Uidwi^ for settling in rural ari'as, and the r'sult of tlic capital and ili’ht Inad transaeti'dis 

('ontinuanco of 0.3 village uplift centres. J" c\p';etod to bo a f— 

Provision of Jls. 0 laklis lias him made for the t ie iicl.it side are 
eonstruetion and improvement of certain roads '■'■'*'’^'''7 -m 

.iiid bridges included 111 the K-. SO I.ikhs pro- I' 7. ’V, 
aramtne of rnn-'tnictKm from the IToMiicial ■ 

Xiri oi the iiiMd I level.., ...lent 1 iiiid i 


Ulr. 

expected to be a surplus of IN. 7.45 lakhs. 

the di-iehargc of t)ic out- 
debt of the current year 
in'Umriiig b» It;^ 2'b^O l.tkh-i and the rloaiiig 
;0.4o !akli?> repre&enting the 
•-< in ^Ir^^‘Juric^ and tlic 
will leave a carry-over 

Tlu’ il.^hlllri('^ of the pi o\ luce in the .-liapc of of IN 21. b3 lakhs of Jlo.iting debt to the buhse- 
loaiis due to the (iovcrnuicut of India ami public quciit jear. 


FINANCES OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


FsTI-Mirkh Ki:VLNL'£ IOK 1040-41. f 

I’lHini'il Ilra-h of Beunuc. 1 

Debt Scnif'C'>. 

Ks. 

r.i'.f-i on Incnnic 'dher than tor- 

IN 

Interest 

4,6.5,000 

poration Ta.\- 
^alT . 

Land Jievenuo 
]’ro\ incial Kxvi^c . 
stamp? 

Furobt 

Jicgi-trafitui 

Keempts under Hutor VeliicJe.- 
Art 

(9ther taxes and duties 

13.75,00(1 

244.82,000 

50,04.000 

4 4,00,000 
50,00,000 

5.04.000 

5.03.000 
8,2-3, 0f»0 

Cml AdmuiVilrati'jn. 

A.lniiiiLtratKin of Justice 

Jail-- and C'oiniefc Settlements 

I’olicc 

Education . . . 

Jledical 

Oulilic Health 

Agriculture . . 

5.83.000 

1.75.000 
7,34 1)00 

6.7^,000 

1.05.000 

2.34.000 

3.37.000 

Total .. 

429/W,0O0 

Veterinary ... 

Co-operation 
ludubtfies . . 
iijscellancoms Dc]»artmi /it,-' 

73.000 

21.000 

50.000 

76.000 

h n'j'ition. 

Irrigation. Na\igation, Embank- 
ment aud L>rainage Works for 


which Capital Accounts are kept 
Imcation, JN'avigation, Lmbank- 
ment and Drainage Works for 
which no C'apital Accounts are 
kept 


Total , . 

30,69,000 

7,15.000 

nil ^yorks. 

Civil Works 

13,54.000 

Total .. 7,15,000 


Total . . 
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Estimated Expenditure for 1940-41 — contd. 

Bb. 

Miscellaneous. 

Trau'^fers from Famine Relief 

Fund 

9,000 

Receipts in aid of Superannuation 

5,4000 

Stationerv and Printing . . 

58,tl00 

Jlisceilaneous 

5,30,000 

Total . . 

Miscrlluneou'^ Adju.^lemcnts hcticeen 
Central and Provincial Govern- 

6,51 ,000 

ments 

12,000 

Extraordinary Receipts . . 

3,10,000 

Total Provincial Revenue 

I)(U UeaiP. 

Debt, Deposits and Advances — ■ 

4,95,13,000 

Permanent Debt 


Floating Debt 

3,^6,00,000 

Unfunded Debt 

Appropriation for Reduction or 

24,80,000 

avoidance of dciit 

8,32,000 

Revenue, Reserve Fund . . 

8,50,000 

Famine Relief Fund 

1.59,000 

Depreciation Reserve Fund 

30.000 

Government Presses 

Raipur Forest Tramway . . 

30.000 

Deposits of Local Funds . . 

I. (*0.00, 000 

Civil Deposits 

85.00.000 

Other Accounts 

1 1.45.000 

Advances Repayable 

31.74.000 

Permanent Advances 

fl.OOO 

Accounts with the Reserve Bank. . 

:;,00,000 

Suspense Accounts 

00.24,000 

Cheques and bills 

Departmental and Similar 

0.90,000 

Accounts . . 

Loans and Advances by Provincial 

00,000 

Governments 

28,26,000 

Remittances within India 


Other local romittancc-s 

1,11,25,000 

Total Debt Heads 

Total Revenue and Receipts. . 

11.9-1.70.000 

r Ordinary . . 
Opening balance-! FamineRcIief 

10.89,83,000 

t Fund 

20,90,000 

Grand Total 

17,10,73.000 

EcTIMVTED EXPENDITURr. FOR 

1940-41. 

Direct Demands on the llci'cnue. 

Rs. 

Land Revenue 

17,83,000 

Provincial Excise . . 

7,85,000 

Stamps 

97,000 

Forest 

35,23,000 

Registration 

Charges on Account of Motor 

1,91,000 

Vehicles Acts 

1,29,000 

Other Taxes and Duties . . 

26,000 

Total . . 

65,34,000 


Irrigation. 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, 
Navigation. Emliankmcnt and 
r>rainage \S'orks — 

Interest on works for whicii 

Capital Accounts are kept 

Other Itevenue Exjtenditurc 
financed from Ordinary 
Revenues .. 


Total . . 

6,11,0(10 

Capital Account of Irrigation, 

Navigation, Embankment and 

Drainage Works, charged to 

Revenue — 

Construction of Irrigation. 

Navigation. Embankment and 

Drainage Works — 

Financed from Ordinary Revenue . 


Debt IScruces. 

Tiiterest on Debt and other 

obligations 

21,99,000 

Appnipriation for Reduction or 

Avoidance of Debt 

8,17,000 

Total . . 

30,16,000 

Ciiil Administration. 

General Administration 

69,13,000 

Administration of Justice 

25,37,000 

Jails and Convict Settlements 

8,43,000 

J’olice 

57,97,000 

Scientific Departments 

15,000 

Education 

53,72.000 

Med ical 

16,86,000 

Public Health 

5,93,000 

.Agriculture 

10,61,000 

Veterinary . . 

4,99,000 

(’o-operation 

3,94,000 

Industries . . 

3,39,000 

Miscellaneous Departments 

82,000 

Total . . 

2,61,31,000 

Cud U'orA-s. 

Civil Works 

54,17,000 

Miscrllanenus. 

Famine 

9,000 

Superanuiiation AUovvances and 

Pensions . . 

50,01,000 

Stationery and Printing . . 

5,29,000 

Miscellaneous 

13,93,000 

Total . . 

69,32,000 

Extraordinary charges 

8,50,000 

Total Provincial Expenditure 

4,94,91,000 


Capital Expenditure — 

Principal Revenue heads — 

Forestand other Capital outlay not 
charged to Revenue — 

Forest Capital outlay . . . . — 4,000 
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Estimated Expenditure for 1940-41— 
Debt Ileadn. 1 


Capital account of Irrication, 

XavigatioD, Emliankment and 
Drainage Works not rliarged to 
Kevenue — 

Construction of Irrigation 

Works 

Civil Works not charged to 

Keveuue . . . . . . — So , 000 

iUsceliaueous— Capital outlay not 
charged to Kevenne — 

Payments Connnuted Value of 

pensions . . . . . . 2,75,000 


Total . . 2,30,000 


Estimated Expenditure For 1940-41, 

Debt Heady'. 

Debt, Deposits and Advances— 

Floating Debt .. .. .. 3,58,17,000 

Loans from the Central 

Government . . . . . . 2,68.000 

Unfunded debt I8,80.oo0 

Sinking Fund Investment 
Account .. .. 8,18,000 

Famine Relief Fund . . . . 9,000 

Fund for economic development 
and Improvement of rural 
areas . . . . • • • • 3,10,000 

Depreciation Fund for Govern- 
nient Presses . . . . . . 20,000 


Depreciation Fund for Forest 
Tramway 

De^gits of Local Funds 
Civil Deposits 
Other Accounts . . 

Advances Repayable 
JVrmanent Advances . . 
Accounts with the Reserve Rank 
Suspense Accounts 
Cheques and bills 
Departmental and similar 
accouoto 

Loans and advances by Provin- 
cial Governments 
Remittances within India — 
Other local remittances 


Total Debt heads 


Total expenditure and disburse- 
ments 

Closing balance — Ordinary 
Famine Belief Fund 

I Grand Total 

Revenue Surplus 


Rs. 


9.000 
1,01,70,000 

K7, 00,000 

11.75.000 

31.99.000 

5.000 

30.000 

60.10.000 
C9, 00,000 

60.000 


24,51,000 


4,13,25,000 


11,91,50,000 


16,88,83,000 

20,40,000 

1,50,000 


17,10,73,000 


+ 22,000 


GOVERNOR. 


Administratien. 


His Excellency Sir Francis Wylie, k c ?.i , c.i.E. 
i.e.s. 

Advisers. 

Sir Geoffrey Pownall Burton, K.C I.E., I C.S. 

H. C. Greenfield, o.i.E., i.e.s. 

Financial Commissioner. 

Burton, Sir Geoffrey Pownall, K c.i.E , i.e.s. 
Seceetaet to the Governor, C. P. and Berar. 
R. X. Baneriee, i.e.s. 

Secretariat. 

Chief Secretary, C. if. Trivedi, c.i.E., o B.E., i.e.S. 

Financial Secretary and Secretary, Public TTorirs 
Department, G. S. Bhalja, l.C.s. 

Local Self-Government Secretary, C. C. Desai. i.e.s 
Revenue Secretary, K. B. L. Seth, I.e.s. 

Settlement Secretary, Mr. Parmanand, l.C.s. 

Legal Secretary, A. X. Shah, l.C.s. 

Education Secretary, Dr. A. C. Sen Gupta, m.a. 

Heads op Departments. 

Commissioner of Settlements, Director of Land 
Records, Registrar-General of Births, Death 
and Marriage and Inspector-General of Regis- 
tration, Mr. Parmanand, LO.S. 


Chief Conservator of Forests, C. M. Harlow. 

B SC. (Lend ), 1 F s. 

Excise Commissioner and Superintendent of 
Stamps, Mr. Parmanand, 1 c.s. 

Commissioner of Income-Tax, W. R. Wall. 
Postmaster General, E. B. Thompson. 
Accountant-General, S. C. Gupta, m.a. 
Inspector-General of Prisonz, Lieutenant-Colonel 
X. S. Jatar, D.S.O., m.r.c.S. (Eng.,) l.e c p. 
(Lond.), L.M.4fcs. (Bom.), l.M.s. 
huspeclor-General of Police, D. A. Smyth, c B-B 
Director of Pvljlic Instruction, Dr. A. C. Sen 
Gupta, M.A, 

Lord Bishop, The Revd. A. 0. Hardy, m.a. 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospital, Lt.-Col. X. S. 
Jatar, D.s.o., m.r.c.S. (Eng.), l R.C.p., (Lond.), 
L.M. & s. (Bom.), l.M.s. 

Director of Public Health, Lt.-Col. S. X. Makand, 

I. H.S. 

Director of Agriculture and Veterinary Services, 

J. C. McDougalJ, M.A., B sc. (Edin.), i.a.s. 

Diredor of Industries and Registrar, Co-operative 
Societies, D. V. Rege, l.C.s. 

Chief Engineer, P. V. Chance, B A., T O.D. 
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Chief Commissionees. 
Colonel E. K. Elliot 

Lieut-Colonel J. K, Spence (OJficiating ) . . 

R. Temple {Officiating) 

Colonel E. K. Elliot 

J. S. Campbell {Officiating) 

R. Temple . . 

J. S. Campbell {Officiating) 

R. Temple . . 

J* H. Morris, C.B.l. {Officiating) . . 

Q. Campbell 

J. H. Morris, c.S.l. {Officiating) 

Confirmed 27th May 1870, 
Colonel R. H. Eeatinge, V.O., c.s.i. {Offg.) 
J. H, Morris, c.«. I. 

C, Grant 

J. H. Morris, C.S.I. 

W. B. Jones, C.P.I. 

C. H. T. Crosthwaite {Officiating) 

Confirmed 27th January 1SS5. 


1861 

1862 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1864 

1865 
1865 
1867 
1867, 
1868 1 


Confirmed 23rd December 1004. 

The Hoii'hle Mr. J. O. Miller, O.s.l. . . 1005 

S. Ismay, c.s I. .. .. 1906 

Until 2nd October 1906. 

F A. T VhWUjiS. I {Officiating) .. 1907 

Until 24th Mardi 1907. Al«o from 
20th May to 2Ut November 1909. 

The Hon'ble Sir R. H. Craddock. K.c s.i., 

1907 

„ Mr. H, A. Crump, c.s.r , i.c s 1912 

Sub, pro tern from 26th Januarv 1912 
to IGth February. 


1870 

1872 

1879 

1879; 

18831 

1884 


The Hon’ble Mr. 31. W. Fox-Strangways, 

C.S.I. . i.e.s, (Sub jno tern). . 1912 

Sir B. Robertson, K.C. S.I., 

C.I.E., l.c.s, .. .. 1912 

,, Mr. H. A. Crump. C.S I., 

1.0.8. {Offif'iating) .. 1914 

„ Sir B. Robertson, k.c.p.i., i.e.s. 1914 
M Sir Frank George Sly, 


D. Fitzpatrio (OJRcwti’ng') 1885 

J. W, Neil 1887 

A. Mackenzie, c.s.i. 1887 

R. J. Crosthwaite .. 1S89 

Until 7th October 1839. 

J. W. Neill (O^cia/iHS') .. .. .. 1890 

A. P. MacDonell, c.S l 1891 

J. \yoodhum, C.S.J. {Officuiiing) .. .. 1893 

Confirmed 1st December 1893. 

Sir C. J. lyall, c.s.i., k.c.i.e 1895 

The Hon’ble Mr. D. C. J. Ibetson, C.S.I.. . 1898 

,, Sir A. H. L. Fraser, k.c.S l. 

{Officiating) , . . , 1899 

Confirmed 6th March 1902. 

The Hon’ble 3Ir, J, F, Hewett, C.s.i., 

C.I.B. {Officiating) .. .. .. 1902 

Confirmed 2nd November 1903. 

The Hon’ble Mr, P. S. P. Lely, c.s.i., 

K.C.I.E. (O^efattng-) .. .. .. 1904 


K.C.S.I., I.e.S. .. .. 1919 

Goveenors, 

n. E. Sir Frank Sly, K.c. S.I., I.e.s. .. 1920 

H. E. Sir 3Iontaeii Butler, k.c. s.i., c.b., 

C.I.E., C.V.O.. C.E.E., I.e.s 1925 

n. E. Mr. J. T. M.'irten, c.s.i., i.c s. 

{Officiating) 192 7 

H. E. Sir Montagu Butler, k.c. s.i., c.b., 

c.f.E..c.v.o.,c.B.E.. I.e.s 1927 

n. E. Sir A. E. Nelson, k c.i.e., o.h.e., 

I.e.s. {Officiating) .. .. .. 1932 

H. E. Sir Montagu Butler, K.c. s.i., c.b., 

C.I.E.,C.V.O.,C.B.E., I.e.s 1932 

H. E. Sir Hyde Gowan, K.C. s.i., c.i.f., 

T.D.,I.C.S. 19SS 

H. E. Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao, Bar- 

at-Law {Officiating) 1930 

H. E. Sir Hyde Gowan, K.c.g.i., c.i.e., 

V.D., i.e.g. 1936 

H. E. Sir Hugh Bomford, C.I.E., i.o.s. . . 1938 

H. E. Sir F. V. Wylie. K O.s.i., c.i E., i c s. 1938 
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THE CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Speaker 

Tbe Hon’bit* Mr. (Jhanshjaiu Singh Gupta. 

Deputy Speaebb 
Mrs. Auasuyabai Kale. 

Elected Memberi. 


Constituency. 


Name. 


Nagpur City 
1 ) 0 . 


Dr. Xarayan Bhaskar Khare, B A.. M.D. 
neinchaiidi arao J agolia Kliaiidt-Kar, 

( Resen't'd Scat. ) 


Nagpur- Bhandara . . 
Chanda-Wardha 

Jubbulpore City 
Jubbulpore-Saugor-Seoni .. 
Hoshangabad-Nimar-Clihindwara 
Raipur- Bilaspur Drug 

East Berar 

West Berar 

Nagpur Uinrer 
Do. 

Katol-Saoner 

Eamtek 

AJvi 

Hinganghat-Wardha 

Do. 


Chaturbbujbhai Jasani. 

Kbusbalchand Ghasiram Khajanchl. 
Narmada Prasad Mishra. 
j Keehaorao Ramchandrarao Khandelcar. 
Jagannatb Ganpatrao ilahodaya. 

Fyarelal Singh. 

S. V. Gokhale. 

P. B. Gole. 

Bajrang Xhakedar. 

Sitaram Laxman Patii {Reserved Seat). 

■ Bhikulal Laxmichand Chandak. 

I A. N. Udhoji. 

T. J. Kedar. 

Pukhraj Kocbar. 

Dashrath Laxman Patii {Bsserved Seat). 


Cbanda-Brahmapuri 

Do. 

Warora 

Slroncha-GarcUiroli 
Betul-Bhainsdehi . . 

Multai 

Chhindwara* Sauaar 

Do. 

Seoni 

Amar wara- Lakhnadon 
Jubbulpore- Patan .. 

Do. 

Sebora 

Muiwara 

Saugor-Bbuiai 


. 1 R. S. Dube. 

. D. B. Kbobergade {Reserved Seat). 

I NUkanth Yadaorao Deotale. 

. j Dhannarao Bbujanpao. 

, Seth Dipchand Lakflhmicband Gothi. 
. . Biharilal Deorao Patel. 

. . Gulab Chand Cboudhary. 

. . G. R. Jambbolkar {Reserved Seat). 

. . Prabbakar D. Jatar. 

Durgasbankar Kripashankar Jlebta. 

• • Pandit Dwarka Prasad Misra. 

• • Matua Chaitu Mebra (Reserved Seat). 

• • Kasbi Prasad Pande. 

• • N. Hanumant Rao. 

• ' I G. K. Lokias. 


Do. ] Jalam Singh Moti {Reserved Seat). 

Rehli- Banda . . • • • . - • ■ • j Vasudeorao Venkatrao Subbedar. 

Damob-Hatta . . . • . . • • > • j Premsbanker Laxmisbanker Dbagat. 

Do. . . . • . . • • • • j Bbagixatb Bakban Chaudbari (Reserved 

I Seat). 
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Constituency. 


Mandla 




Niwas>Dlndori 




Hoshangabad-Sobagpur 




Harda-Seoni-Malwa 




Xarsinghpur-Gadarwara 




Bo. 




Bhandwa 




Burhanpur-Harsud . . 




Raipur 




Bo. 




Dhamtari 




Baloda Bazar 




Bo. 




Mahasamund 




BUaspur 




Do. 




MUDgeli 




Do 




Eatghora 




Janlglr 




Bo. 




Drug 




Do. 




Bemetara 




Sanjari 




Balaghat-Baihar 




Waraseoni 




Bbandara-Sakoli 




Bo. 




Gondia 




Chandur 




Morsi 




Amraoti 




Ellichpur -Bar ya pur-Melghat 



Do. 




Akola-Balapur 




Do. 




Akot 




Murtixapur'Hangrulpii 




Basim 




Yeotmal-Darwha 




Do. 





.. Mahendralal Clioudbary. 

. Lai Choodaman Shall. 

, . Lala Arjiin Singh. 

. Dattatraya Bbikaji Naik. 

. Shankerlal Cbaudhari. 

. RamesUwar Agnibboj {Reserved Seat). 

, . Bliagwaiitrao Anna Bhow Mandloi. 

. M. H. Mujumdar. 

. Auautraiii. 

. Mabant Purandas {Reserved Seat). 

. Mabant Laxmiuarayandag. 

. Pandit Ravi Shanker Sbukla. 

. Mabant Naindas {Reserved Seat). 

. Jamnalal Tejmal Chopda. 

. Vacant. 

• Mabant Sukritdas Kablrpanthl {Reserved Seai). 

• Ramgopal Tiwari. 

• Agandas Guru Gos&i {Reserved Seal). 

• Sardar A. S. Saigab 

• Thakur Cbbedllab 

• Baboriklal Suryawanshi (Resened Seai). 

• M. L. Bakliwal. 

• Mabant Posudas 

' Vishvanatbrao Yadaorao Tamaskar. 

• The Hon’ble Mr. Qhanshyam Singh Gupta. 

' Mr. Kanhaiyalal. 

. Seth Badrinarain Aganral. 

. Ganpatrao Pande. 

• Baghoba G. Gbodicfaore (Reserved Seat). 

• V. M. Jakatdar. 

• Sugancbandra Cbunnilal Lunavat. 

• B. A. Deshmukh. 

' Ganesbrao Samchandra Deshmukh. 

' l^axman Karayan Nathe. 

• Ganesb Aka}i Gavai {Reserved Seat). 

’ Bhimsingb Govindsingh. 

• Keshao Januji Khandare {Reserved Seat). 

’ Umedsingh Narayansingb Thakur. 

Vithalrao Ifarayanrao Jaznadar. 

' Bao Sahib Diukairao Dbaxrao Bajurkar. 

. Bhimrao Hanmantiao Jatkar. 

. Daolat Bisan Bbagat (Raerved Seat). 
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Constituency. 


Name. 


Posad 

KeUpur-^nn 

Cbikhli-Mehkar 

Do. 

Malkapur 

KLhamgaon-Jalgaon 
East Berar . . 
West Berar .. 


Nagpur 

Wardha-Cbanda 

Hoshangabad'Chhindwara 


J ubbulpore-Ma ndla 
Saugor-Narsinghpur 
Nimar 

Baipur-BUaspur-Drug 

Bhandara-Balaghat-Seoni 

Amraoti 

Akola 

Yeotmal 


Narayan Balaji Bobde. 

M. P. Kolhe. 

PandhariSltaram Pa til. 

Laxman Shrawan Bhatkar {Reserved Scai). 
Tukaram Shankar Patil. 

Knshnarao Ganpatrao Deshmuklt. 

Ghulam Ahmad Husain. 

Mohammad Mohibbul Haq. 

Mohammad Yusuf Shareef. 

Khan Sahib Syed Yasin. 

Abdul Razak Ehan. 

Utikhar Ali. 

Wali Mohammad. 

Khan Bahadur Syed Hifazat Ali. 

S. W. A. Eizvi, C. B. B. 

Mohiuddln Hhan. 

Hidayat AH, 

• Khan Bahadur Mirza Rahman Beg. 

• Syed Abdur Rauf Shah, 


Buldana 
Nagpur City 
Jubbulpore 


Khan Sahib Abdur-Rahman Khan. 
Mrs. Anasuyabai Kale. 

5trs. Subha dra Kumari Chauhan. 


Amraoti-Akola 

Anglo-Indian.. 

European 

Backward Tribes . . 


Mrs. DuTgabai Joshi. 
The Revd. G. C. Rogers. 
L. H. Bartlett, O.B.E. 
Udai Bhanu Shah. 


Central Provinces Commerce 
Berar Commerce 


jChhaganlal Jaideo Prasad Bharuka. 
j Seth Gopaldas Bulakhidas Mohota. 


Central Provinces Northern Landholders 
Central Provinces Southern Landholders 

Berar Landholders 

Trade Union Labour 
Factory Labour 

University ... . . 


Rajendra Sinha. 

Madhav Gangadhar Chitnavis. 
R. M. Deshmukh. 
GanpatiSadashiv Page. 

V. R. Kalappa. 

B. G. Khaparde. 



North-West Frontier Province. 


The North-West Frontier Province, as its 
name denotes, is situated on the north-west 
frontier of the Indian Empire. It is in form 
an irregular strip of country lying north by 
east And south by west and may generally be 
described as the tract of country, north of 
Baluchistan, lying between the Indus and 
the Durand boundary line witb Afghanistan. 
To the north it extends to the mountains of 
the Sindu Kush. From this range a long 
broken line of mountains runs almost due south, 
dividing the province from Afghanistan, until 
the Suiaiman Range eventually closes the 
south of the Province from Baluchistan. The 
greatest length of the province is 408 miles, 
Its greatest breadth 279 miles and its total 
area about 36,356 square miles. The terri- 
tory falls into three main geographical divi- 
sions: the Cis-Indus district of Hazara; the 
narrow strip between the Indus and the Hills, 
containing the Districts of Peshawar, Mardan, 
Kohat, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan, and thej 
I ‘ — ■'’'’5 -n *hc north andl 

I ■ a ' : • . . • he border line j 

0. ! . . • four 

in the second division contain 13,518 
miles. The mountain regions, north an I 
are occupied bv tribes subject only ; . 
political control of H. E. the Governor in his 
capacity as Agent to the Governor-General. 
The area of this tract is roughly 22,828 square 

u' I I . . « s •* • 

■||.. I . ■ 1 . . . > .-• 

kand, Khyber, Kurram, North Waziristan and 
South Wazlnstan Agencies. Each of the Deputy 
Commissioners of the six administered district?- 
is responsible for the management of political 
relations with certain tribes or sections of the 
tribes across the frontier. A few hundred 
miles of the trans-border Territory are inter- 
nally administered by the Political Agents, 
but the bulk of the trans-border population 
is free from any internal interference, so long 
as offences are not committed and the tribes 
observe the conditions on which allowances 
are paid to many of them. 

The area of the Province is a little more than 
half of Bombay (excluding Sind and Aden) 
and amounts to more than three-flfths of the 
size of England without Wales. The density 
of population throughout the Province equals 
90 persons to a square mile, but in the more 
favoured portions the pressure of population 
is much greater. In the Hazara District there 
are 20 persons to a square mile and in the 
trans-Indus plains tract the number is 156. 
Density for the 6 rented Districts 5,179 persons! 
per s. mile. The key to the history of the people 
oftheN.-W. F. P. lies in the recognition of the 
fact that the valley of Peshawar was always 
more closely connected politically with Eastern 
Tran than with India, though in pre-Maho- 
medan times its population was mainly 
by race. Early history finds the : 
dominating the whole Indus valley 
came the Greek invasion under A1 • 
the Great, in B.C. 327, then the invasions of! 
the Sakas, and of the White Huns and later 


the two great waves of Mahoiued.m invasion. 
Last came the Sikhs invasion beginning in 1»18. 
The Frontier Territory was annexed by the 
British in 1849 and placed under the control 
of the Punjab Government. >'requcnt warfare 
occurred with the bordtT tribes. ino.t 

serious phases of these disturbances were the war 
pro\ oked by the aggression of Afghan istan in 1 J1 J 
and the protracted punitive operations agains 
theWazJris and Mahsuils In 1919-1920. These 
have resulted in the establishment at llazmak, a 
position dominating the Mahsud W aziri country, 
of a permanent garrison of 10,000 troops drawn 
mostly from stations lying in the plains imme- 
diately below the hills. A circular road from 
Bannu, through llazmak to Sararogha, Jandola 
and back to the Derajat provides commumca- 
tioos transport with this force and facilitates its 
mobility. The effect of this measure has been 
a marked Improvement in the internal peace of 
the Tribal area. 

The separation of the Frontier Province from 
the Punjab was frequently discussed, with 
’ • i.i I ‘ i” . the earlier stages of these 
. . •. .'sri'g closer and more imme- 

. . • »*.* • .-uperviBion of the Frontier 

by the supreme Government and of making 
such alterations in the personnel and duties 
of frontier olDcials as would tend to the csta* 
• ' ‘f improved relations between the 
•,* •* representatives and the indepen- 
dent Gii/wuien. The province was eventually 
removed from the control of the Punjab ad- 
ministration in 1901. To it was added the 
political charge of ]‘)ir. Swat and Chitral, the 
Political Agent of which had never been sub- 
ordinate to the Punjab. The new Pro\ince 
was constituted under a Chief Commissioner 
and Agent to the Governor-General, with head- 
quarters at Peshawar, in direct communi- 
cation with the Government of India in the 
Foreign and Political Department. In April 
1932 the Province was constituted a Governor s 
Province. In political questions there is 
no intermediary between the Governor and 
the local officer; an arrangement de- 
signed to secure both prompt disposal 
of references and the utilisation of the 
expert knowledge of frontier^ conditions 
for w’hich the head of the adniini''tration is 
selected. The ad\i 5 ability of re-unit mg the 
Province with the Ihinjab was much discussed 
in certain Indian political circle* and as a result 
of the views expressed upon the matter in the 
Legislative Assembly the Government of India 
in 1922 appointed a Committee of officials and 
non-officials to investigate it. The Committee, 
presided over by Mr. D. de S. Bray, 

Joint Foreign Secretary, toured the Frontier 
Province and the Punjab and heard numerous 
witnesses. Its members were Messrs. Baza 
■■ ■■ “ Chaudhri Shaha- 

•. •• B. AbdurBahiin 

- . iv8 Assembly, H. 
• . . ept.) and A. H. 

Parker, l.o.s. (Punjab) (members). The inquiry 
developed practically into a contest between 
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Mahou^edanB /ind Hindus on comniunal lines. i 
Tbs Hindus, allied in sympathy \vith their i 
co*religioniBt8 in the Punjab, demanded thel 
reunion of the administered difctricts of the 
Province with the Punjab or. If that were not i 
attainable, then the placing of the Judicial 
administration of the Province under the Punjab 
High Court at Lahore. The Mahomedana on 
,, . ..1 1 Province 

» ■ " enjoyed by 

■ ■ ■ imediate re- 

form s initiating and providing for progress along 
that line. 'J’he Hindus argued that a separate 
pathan Province on the Frontier would cause 
a dangerous sentimental division from the rest oj 
India, with leanings towards the allied racial 
, dements outside British India. The answer to 
that was that a contented Pathan Province 
would be a valuable buttress against hostile 
feeling across the Border. The Committee’s de- 
' " , • . * • two Hindu 

• ■ iortlavour- 

■ • y explained, 

and the majority of the Committee, compiised 
of alt its other members, recommending advance 
on a Provincial basis. Their principal recom. 
mendations were for — 

Retention of the Settled District? and Tribal 
Tracts a? a separate unit in charge of a minor 
adtnlniatration under the Government of India; 

Early creation of a I.eglslative Council for^ 
the Settled District and appointment of Mem- 
ber of Council and Minister , 

Appointment of a second Judicial Comntis- 
siouer whlcli lias since been sanctioned an<i 
reform of the judicial ad ui mist ration In 
various directions, including interchange 
of officers with the t^njab. so that the mem- 
bers of the Service in the smaller Province 
should have the advantage of experience in the 
larger one. 

“ If (concluded the Majority) the Pathan 
nationality is allowed sell-determination and 
giveu scope for that self- development within 
the Iiuliau Empire under the Reforms Scheme 
alter which it is now striving, we are assured 
that with a contented Frontier population 
India can face with calm resolution the future 
that the Frontier has in store for her,” 

The People. 

The total population of the N.W.F.P. (1931) 
4,684,364, made up as follows:— 


Hazara .. .. •• •• 669,636 

Trans-Indus Districts .. .. 1,755.440 

Trans-Border Area . . . . 2.259,288 


This last figure is estimated. There arc 
only 561 *3 females per 1,000 males in the towns 
and 872*2 females per 1,000 males in rural 
areas. 

This disproportion of the sexes cannot at 
present be explained in the X.-W. F. F. any 
more than in other parts of Northern India 
where it also appears. The discrepancy is greater 
here than in any other Province of India. There 
is no ground for believing that the neglect of 
girls in infancy has any effect in causing the 
phenomenon. On the other hand, the female 
population has to face many trials which are 


unknown to men. The evils of unskilled mid- 
wifery and early marriage are among them. 
Both the birth and death-rates of the Province 
are abnormally low. The birth-rate in the 
administered districts, according to the last 
available official reports, is 25*8 and the death- 
rate 21.9. 

The dominant language of the Province is 
Pasktu and the population contains several 
lingual strata. Tlic most important srctions 
of the population, both numerically and bv 
social position, arc the Pathans. They own 
a very large proportion of the laud in tlie ad- 
ministered districts and are the ruling race 
of the tribal area to the west. There is a long 
lint of Pathan, Baluch, Rajput and other tribal 
diNisioDS. Gurkhas have recently settled in the 
Province. The Maliomedan tribes constitute 
almost the whole population, Hindus amounting 
to only 5 per cent, of the total and Sikhs to 
a few thousands. The occupational cleavage of 
the population confuses ethnical divisions. 

(Under the North-West Frontier Province 
Law and Justice Regulation of 1901), custom 
governs all questions regarding successions, 
betrothal, marriage, divorce, the separate 
property of women, dower, wills, gifts, parti- 
tions, family relations such as adoption and 
guardianship, and religious usages and insti- 
tutions, provided that the custom be not con- 
trary to justice, equity or good conscience. 
In these matters the Mahomedan Law where 
the parties are Mahomedans, and Hindu Law 
where the parties are Hindus, is applied in 
so far as that law has not been altered or 
abolished by any leirislative enactment and is 
not opposed to the 'provisions of the Regula- 
tion and has moreover not been modified by 
any custom. 

The climatic conditions of the N.-W.F.P. 
which is mainly the mountainous region, but 
includes the Peshawar Valley and the river in 
tracts of the Indus in Dera Ismail Khan Dis- 
trict, are extremely diversified. The latter 
district is one of the hottest areas of the Indian 
continent, while on the mountain ranges the 
weather is temperate in summer and intensely 
cold in winter. The air is generally dry and 
hence the annual ranges of temperature are 
frequently very large. Tlie Province has 
two wet seasons, one the 3.W. Monsoon season, 
when moisture is brought up from the 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal: the 
other in winter, when storms from Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia and the Caspian Districts bring 
widespread rain and snowfall. Both sources 
of supply are precarious and not infrequently 
either the winter or the summer rainfall fails 
almost entirely. 

Trade and Occupations. 

The population derives its subsistence almost 
wholly from agriculture. The Province is 
practically without manufactures. There is 
no considerable surplus of commercial pro- 
ducts for export. Any commercial importance 
which the province possesses it owes to the 
fact that it lies across the great trade route 
which connect the trans-border tribal terri- 
tories and the marts of Afghanistan and Cen- 
tral Asia with India, but the influence of rail- 
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wayg is diminishing the importance of these Administration* 

trading interests. Special mention may be made xhe administration of the North-Wwt 
of the railway comparatively recently opened Frontier Province is condneted by H. E. the 
Unking Balucidstan, in the south-west of the N .- 1 Governor and Agent to the Govemor-GeneraL 
W. F. P., ffttf Nushki with south-east Persia. The administration comprises — 

The line connects with the north-west railway (i) The Hon’ble the Chief Minister, 
system of India and extends 343 miles to Due- («) The Hon'ble Minister for Finance, 
dap, within the Persian border. Two weeklj | (3) The Hon’ble Minister for Education, 

trains run each way and the freight carried large- 1 ( 4 ) The Hon’ble Minister for Industries, 

ly consists of carpets, wool and dates from Per-l f At the time of eompUing these notes no Mini- 
sia, and of tea. sugar and piece-goods from the in office since the resignation of the 

Indian side. Though the railway Is primarily'^—-../— assistedin 

strategic in purpose its commerciar and political , , • 


(«) 

(7) 

(8) 
(9) 

( 10 ) 


effects will be considerable. The travelling traders 
(or Powindahs) from the trans-frontier area have 
always pursued their wanderings into India i 
and DOW, Instead of doing their trading in' 
towns near the border, carry it by train to the 
large cities in India. The Hallway line from I 
Fir to Lankitiliina which is complete and) 
open to public traffic now will similarly, 
in course of time, develop both the! 
manner and amount of transport commuol - 1 
cations and trade. The new roads in Wazlriatan 
are already largely utilised by the Tribal inhabi- 1 
tante for motor traflBc. Prices ol agricultural- 
produce have in recent years been high, but the, 
agriculturists, owing to the poor means 

of communication, have to some extent been | abovi 

deprived of access to Indian markets and 1 
have therefore been unable to profit by the rates ,' 
prevailing. On the other hand, high prices are a 
hardship to the non-agricultural classes. The ' 
effects of recent extensions of irrigation have| 
been important. Land tenures are generally) 
the same in the British administered districts; 4 ^, 
as in the Punjab. The cultivated area of the Administration 
land amounts to 25 per cent, and uncultivated 
75 per cent. j 


“ Legisla- 

tive Assembly. 

Officers of the Political Department of 
the Government of India. 

Members of the Provincial Executive 
and Judicial Service. 

Members of the Subordinate Civil Service. 
Superintendents and Assistant Super- 
intendents of Police, 

Officers recruited for the service of 
departments requiring special 
knowledge— SDlitia, Engineering, 
Education, 3fedicine and Forestry. 

The ^dre posts reserved for officers coming 
are: — 

r Chief Secretary, 
Revenue and Divl. 
Commr. 

Secretary, Development 
Departments. 


The work of civilisation is now making steady ; 
progress, both by the improvement of communi- ; 
catlaos and otherwise. Relations with the tribes 
have generally improved, trade has advanced* i 
free medical relief has been vastly extended,' *i, 1 1 

police administration has been reformed and the Judi- 


Home Secretary. 

Dy. Commissioners 6 ) 
Political Agents .. 5 rJ2 
Senior Sub-Judge . . 1 j 
Asst. Commissioners ) 
and Asst. Political I- 14 
Agents. ) 

f The Hon’ble Judicial ’ 


cial Commis 
sioners’ Coui 
A Di s t r 1 c 
Judges. 


I TbeHon’ble Addl.Judi- 
t i cial Commissioner, 
t I Two District and 
) Sessions Judges. 

One Additional District , 
and Sessions Judge, j 

under the Deputy Commis* 


desire of people for education has been judici- 
ously and gympatbeticaUy fostered, though ini 
this respect there is complaint against the limi- 
tations imposed by financial embarrassments.' 

In the British administered districts the totol j 
I>ercentage of male scholars to the total male 
population is 6 -4 and that of female scholars The districts 

to the total female population is 1*52 sioners are divided into from two to three sub- 
for the year 1937-38. 26 per cent, males and 7 collectorates In charge of tahsildars, who are 
per cent, females of the total population invested with criminal and civil and revenue 
are returned as literates. The figures for ' powers, and are assisted by naib-tahslldars, 
males denote a very narrow diffusion of edu- who exercise only criminal and revenue powers, 
cation even for India. Those for females are Some sub-divisions are in charge of Assistant 
not notably low, but they are largely affected or Extra Assistant Commissioners. The vil- 
literacy amongst Sikh women, of lage community characteristic of some parts 
^om 13*3 per cent, are returned as literate, of India is not indigenous among the Fathans. 
The inauguration of a system of light railways Its place as a social unit is to some extent taken 
tl^oughont the Province, apart from all con- by the tribe, which is held together by the ties 
i-iderationB of strategy, must materially im- of kinship and ancient ancestry, real or imagi- 
provc the condition of the people and also by nary. Modern municipal local government 
that means strengthen the hold of the admj- has been introduced in the towns. There are 
nistration over them. The great engineering also district boards. The district is the uni- 
project of the Upper Swat River Can^, which form police, medical and educational adminis- 
was completed in 1 91 4, and the lesser work tration and the ordinary staff includes a Dis- 
of the Paharpw Canal, also completed a few trict Superintendent of Police, a Civil Surgeon, 
years ago, will bring ease and prosperity to ; the Superintendent of Jail and a District 
a number of peasant homes. I Inspector of Schools. The Province forms 
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a sin^e educational circle and only poasoase* 
one forcat diviaion that ol HarLa. 

F. w. 1 ). 01 the Province camea ont duties 
ronnected mth both Irrii;ation and BuUdings & 
Koads. It is organised in two circles (in all 
seven Divisions) under a Chiel Engineer, P.W D 
who is also ex-officio Secretary to H E the 
Governor. The administration of the 'civil 
police force of the districts is vested in 
an Inspector-General. There is a special 
force of Frontier Constabulary. Of the Agencies 
only Kurram and Tochi VaUey pay land 
revenue to the British Government. The 
revenue administration of all five administer- 
ed districts is controlled by the Revenue and 
Divisional Commissioner. For the administra- 
tion of civil and criminal justice there 
ate two Civil and Sessions districts, each 
presided over by a District and Sessions 
Judge. 

contro. • • mob 

of the . ■ ■ the 

highes .! this 

Province. 


HNANCES. 


Indian Personal Assistant to H. E. the Governor — 
Ehan Sahib Mohammad Zarif Rhan. 

Secretary, Public Works Department — A. Oram, 
R.K. 

Inspector-General oj Civil Hospitals and 
Prisons. — Lt.-Col. W. C. Paton, M.C., l.M.S. 
Inspector-General of Police — H. O. de Gale, 

O.l.E. 

^Commandant, Frontier Constabulary — O. G. 

Grace, o.b.e., i.p. 

Director of Public Instruction — Khan Sahib Shah 
AlamKhan, m.a., ll.b., p.'e.b. 

Superintendent, Arcfueological Survey, Frontier 
Circle — H. L. Srivastava, M.A. 

District and Sessions Judge — M. A. Soofl, 

1.0. 5, 

Additional District and Sessions Judge, 
Peshawar, Hazara tb Kohat — p, R. B. May, 

1.0. s. 

Dist. Sessions Judge, Derajat — U. S. 

Mohd. Safdar Khan, b.a., ll b. 


In order to meet the excess in expenditure 
over the income of the Provinces a subvention 
of Rs. one crore per annnm is given by the 
Government of India out of Central Revenues. 


The Administration. 

The principal officers in the present 
Administration are : — 

H. E. the Governor and Agent to the Governor- 
General — H. E. Sir George Cunningham, 
K.C.5.I., K.O.I.E., O.B.E. (Assumed charge 
2nd March 1937). 

Secretary to Governor — Captain A. J. Dring. 
Aide-de-Camp — Lt. R. E. Hodson. 

Adviser to E. E. the Governor. — Tlie Hon’ bio 
Lt.-Colonel Sir Arthur Parsons, K.C.I.E., 
C.B.E., D.s.o. 

Judicial Commissioner — Hon’bleMr. J, Almond, 
Bar-at-Law, i.c.s. 

Additional Judicial Commissioner — The Hon’ble 
Khan Bahadur Kazi Mir Ahmad Khan, 

B.A., LL.B. 

Revenue and Divisional Commissioner — L. W. 
Jardine, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Chief Secretary— A.. D. F. Dundas, C. i. E., 

I.C.S. 

Secretary to Government, Development Depart- 
ments — H. P. ToUinton, I.c.s. 

Home Secretary — Major V. M. H. Cox, i. A. 
Financial Secretary — E. E. C. Price. 

Advocate-General and Secretary to Government, 
Legislative Department — S. B. Sardar Raja 
Singh, M.A., LL.B. 

Assistant Secretary General to Government — 
K. B. Ibrahim Khan, b.a., p.c.s. 

Asstt. Financial Secretary. — P. N. Krishna 
Swamy, B.Sc. 


Political Agents. 

Major J. L. Mallam, o.B.E., Dir, Swat and 
Chitral. 

Captain Iskandar Mirza, Khybcr. 

Major 13. H. Cobb, o.b.e.. North Waziristan. 
Major W. C. Deeper, Kurram. 

Major Abdur Rahim Khan, South Waziristan. 

Deputy Commissioners. 

Major C. C. H. Smith, Peshawar. 

0. C. S. Curtis, I.O.S., Hazara. 

Khan Bahadur Sheikh Mahbub Ali Khan, 

0. B.E., Kohat. 

: Major D. G. H. DeLa Fargue, Bannu. 

! Major K C. Packman, Dera Ismail Khan, 
j Lt.-Col. E. W. C. Noel, O.l.E. , D.s.O., Mardan. 

Former Chief Commissioners. 

The Hon’ble Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Harold 
Deane, K.C.S.I., from 9th November 1901 to 
3rd June 1908. Died 7th July 1908. 

The Hon. Lieutenant-Colonel Sir George 
Roos-Keppel, Q.c.i.E., K.c.s.i., from 4th June 
1908 to 9th September 1919. 

The Hon’ble Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant, k.c.s.i., 
K.c.i.E., from 10th September 1919 to 7th 
March 1921. 

The Hon’ble Sir John Loader Maffey, k.c.v.q., 
C.S.I., O.l.E., I.c.s., from 8th March 1921 to 
6th July 1923. 

The Hon’ble Sir Horatio Norman Bolton, 
K.C.LE., C.S.I., I.c.s., from 7th July 1923 to 
30th April 1930. 

The Hon’ble Sir Steuart Pears, K.C.I.E., c.s.i., 

1. C.S., from 10th May 1930 to 9th September 
1931. 

Former Governor. 

H. E. Sir Ralph Griffith, k.c.s.i., c.i.e., from 
18th AprU 1932 to 1st March 193 7. 
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NOBTB-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Speaker 

The Hon. Malik Khiida Bakhsh Khan. B.A.. LL-B. 


DEpBTr Speaker 

Nawal'zada Allah Nawaz Khan, Bar-at-La'v. 
Elected Members. 


Constituency. Name. 


llai Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanti.i. 


Peshawar Cantonment (General Urban) . . 

Banuu Town (General Urban) 

Dera Ismail Khan Town (General Rural) 

Peshawar West (General Rural) , . 

Peshawar East (General Rural) 

Hazara (General Rural) 

Kohat (General Rural) 

Bannu (General Rural) 

Dera Ismail Khan (General Rural) 

Peshawar City (Muhammadan Urban) . . 

Peshawar City (Muhammadan Urban) . . 

North-West Frontier Province Towns (Mulunn- 
madan Urban). 

Tanawal (Muhammadan Rural) , . 

Abbottabad West (Muhammadan Rural) 
Abbottabad East (Muhammadan Rural) 

Haripur Central (Muhammadan Rural) . 

Haripur South (Muhammadan Rural) 

Haripur North (Muhammadaii Rural) . 
Manshera North (Muhammadan Rural) . 

Upper Pakhli (Muhammadan Rural) 

Lower Pakhli (Muhammadan Rural) 

Bara Mohmands (Muhammadan Rural) . 

Khalils (Muhammadan Rural) 

Hashtnagar North (Muhammadan Rural) 
Hashtnagar South (Muhammadan Rural) 


iRai Bahadur Lala Chitnan Lai, B.A., LL.B.. 
j Advocate. 

I Lala Bhanju Ram. 

Ur. C'haruchandar Ghooh. 

Lala Jamna Hass. 

Ral lialiadur Lala Ishar ].)a&3 Sawhney, M.A., 
LL.IL 

Lala Hukam Chand. 

Rai Sahib Lola Knnwar Bhan. 

Lala Tok Chand Hhingra. 

Abdur Rab Klian, Nishtnr, B.A., LL B. 

M. Bir Bakhsh Klmn, M A., LL.B. 

The Ilon’bic ^Xalik Khuda Baklish Khan, B.A., 
LL.B. 

Lieutenant M. Muhammad Zaman Khan. 

Bir Muliammad K.niiran. 

Khan Sahib Raja Abdur Rahman Khan 
S. Ishar Singh. 

Raja Manuchehr Khan. 

Mr. Abdur Rashid Khan. 

Khan Muhammad Abbas Kban. 

Khan Sahib Muhammad Attai Klian. 

! M. Faqira Khan. 

' Qazi AttauUah Khan. 

Arbab Abdul Ghafoor Khan. 

Khan Abdul Ghafoor Khan, Bar*at-Law. 

. Doctor Khan Sahib. 
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Constituency. 


Name. 


Doaba Daiidzai (Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Nowshera South (Muhammadan Rural) . 
Nowsliera North (Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Baizai (Muliammadan Rural) 

Kamalzai (Muhammadan Rural) . . 

I traaimama (Muhammadan Rural) 
Ruzzar (Muhammadan Rural) 

Amazai (Muliammadan Rural) 

Hancu (Muliammadan Riual) 

Koliat (Muhammadan Rmal) 
rcri South (Muhammadan Rural) 
t'eri North (Muhammadan Rural) 

Biinnu Ea&t (Muliammadan Rural) 
lianuu West (Muliammadan Rural) 
Lakki East (Muhammadan Rural) 

J.akki West (Muhammadan Rural) 


Aihab Abdur Rahman KJian. 

Mian Jaffar fehah. 

K-ban Muhammad Samiu Jan, E.A., LL.B. 

Khan Zario Rhan. 

Khan Amir Muliammad Khan. 

Khan Alidul Aziz Khan. 

Kluiu Kamdat Khan. 

Klian Allahdad Khan. 

Klian Sahib Mahk-ur* Rahman Khan, M.A. 

Tir Saved Jalal Shah. 

Khan Muhamnjad Afzal Khan. 

, I Captain Nawab Baz Muliammail Khan. 

Klnin Nasrullah Khan, B.A , LLB. 

Khan Akbar Ah Klian. 

Khan I'.iizullah Khan. 

Nawab Muhammad Zaflar Klian. 

Nawabzada 3Iuhammad Said Khan. 

Khan Sahib Asadullah Khan. 

Nawabzada Allah Nawaz Khan, Bar-at-Law, 
(^Vepuiii Speaker.) 

Khan Abdullah Khan. 

Sardar Ajit Singh. 

Sardar Jaggat Singh. 

Sardar Bahadur. 

Khan Bahadur Saadullah Khan. 

Sard.ar Muhammad Auranezeb Khan, B A., 
LL.B. 


Tank (Muhammadan Rural) 

Kulachi (Muhammadan Rural) 

Ucra Ismail Khan South (Muliammadan Rural). 
Dera Ismail Khan North (Muhammadan Rural). 
Southern Districts (Sikh Rural) . . 

Peshawar (Sikh Rural) 

I Hazara Slardan (Sikh Rural) 

I Peshawar Landholders 
I North-West Frontier Province Landholders 



iQo Assam. 


The ProTince of Assam which, as shown on 
the map, covers a total area of 67,334 sq. miles, 
excluding Tribal territory', encloses Indian 
States with an extent of 12,320 sq. miles, deduc- 
ting which the nett area of British territory is 
.>5,014 sq. miles. It is formed of the Assam or 
Brahmaputra valley, the valley of the Surma to 
the south, and portions of the hills which 
surround these valleys on the North, East and 
South or separate the valleys from one another. 
To the West lie the plains of Bengal. 

Population. — Bntish Urritory,— The total 
population of the Province (British territory) 
in 1931 was 8,62,251, of which nearly 5i millions 
were Hindus, over 2| millions Muslims, a million 
belonged to tribal religions and a quarter of a 
million were Cliristians. 43 per cent, of the 
population were recorded as speaking Bengali, 
21 per cent. Assamese : other languages spoken 
in the province are Hindi, Uriya, Mundari, 

‘ ■ of languages classified 

^ . ! ■ . . of the Tibeto-Bumian 

■ ■ ■ . » ■ ' . ■ ■ ■ J great areas of wa^te 

. ! :i* ■■ ■ . .ensity of the province 

j . mpared with that of 

most other parts of India, is low. 

Agricultural Products. — The river basins 
are naturally fertile atid present in the main few 
difficulties to the cultivator. Rice is the staple 
food crop, nearly 53,51,506 acres being devoted 
to this crop. lUiinfall being high, the problem 
in general is to dispose of the surplus water and 
to control the action of floods rather than irriga- 
tion in the usual sense. Tea and jute are the 
most important crops grown for export. The 
area under tea conslsU of 4,39,089 acres. About 
88,542 acres are devoted to sugarcane. A good 
deal of short staple cotton is grown in the hills. 

Meteorological Conditions. — Rainfall is 
every where fondant, and ranged from 51.22 
to &4.07 inches in 1938, leaving aside the 
highest recorded rainfall in this part of India 
which was the maximum reached at Cherrapunji 
in the Khasi Hills (569.50) ; this is one of the 
wettest places in the world. Temperatures 
are moderate. Earthquakes of considerable 
severity have taken place, by far the worst 
being that which occurred in 1897. 

Mines and Minerals. — The only minerals in 
Assam worked on a commercial scale are coal, 
limestone and petroleum oil. The most exten- 
sive coal measures hitherto worked arc in the 
Xaga Hills and the Lakhimpur districts, where 
about 232,904 tons were raised in 1988. Impor- 
tant deposits also exist in the Garo Hills. Limes- 
tone is quarried in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. 
Petroleum is worked only in Lakhimpur and 
Cachar, and has only been refined in Lakhimpur. 

Accounts of the petroleum occurrences in 
Assam have been published in the memoirs 
of the Geological Survey of India. The petro - 1 
leum localities in this province are confined to a ' 
curved belt of country along the basins of the • 
Brahmaputra and the Surma. This belt is ' 
traceable over a distance of some SOO miles from ■ 
N. E. Assam through Cachar and Chittagong! 
to the Arakan coast, where it has a S. S. E. trend. ! 

Manufactures and Trade. — Silk is manu- 
factured in the Assam valley, the weaving being [ 
done by women. Cotton weaving is also largely > 
practised by the women, and almost every house ‘ 
in that valley used to contain a loom ; the cloth . 
is being gradually displaced by imported goods • 
of finer texture and colour but vigorous effort-s • 
at revival are being made by Government.’ 


Tea manufacture is the most important industry 
of the province. Boat-biiilding, brass and metal 
and earthenwares, and limestone burning are 
other indnstries, but agriculture employs about 
S9 per cent, of the population. Assam carries 
on a considerable trade with the adjoining 
foreign tribes and countries. 

Communications. — Much of the trade of 
Assam is carried by river. The extensive system 
of rivers makes the province less dependent 
upon roads than other parts of India but there 
has been much advance in recent years in road 
coraimmication. A fleet of steamers maintained 
by the India G . : .ili ■ ! '■ ' and 

the Rivers Ste? , ^ i. . ■ . ‘ ■ :?s on 

the river.*! in i . v.mI ,. • '••• day 

service of passenger-boats runs between Goaluudo 
and Dibrugarh. There are two trunk roads on 
either bank of the Brahmaputra most, of which 
are metalled or gravelled. There are excellent 

• ’-''i . to Gauhati, ShUlong 

• ' • ■ :.!• , ; • . rrapunjee, and also 

• •I- ; J ij :r, ■ sam Bengal Railway, 

and Imphal, tlie capital of the Manipur State. 
The Government of Assam had in 1928 carried 
out a considerable programme of road improve- 
ment and another programme which aimed at 
the improvement of nearly 300 miles of road 
either by metalling or gravelling and the cons- 
truction of 12 big bridges is complete. In 
September, 1937, a further road improvement 
programme totalling Rs. 1,05,25,000 was drawn 
up, from which 22 schemes amounting to 

35,33,115 were selected as a priority class. 
T** • ■ ■ ■ i i ■ ■ ' approved 

. ►need from 

3 of these 

projects is already in progress. In September, 
1039, a further 24 projects estimated to cost 
Bs. 30,40,250 were added to the above-men- 
tioned programme, from which 15 more projects 
amounting to Rs. 9,37,500 were selected for 
inclusion in the priority list. The Government 
of India will be shortly approached to approve 
their being financed from the Central Road Fund. 
In addition to the above the Government of 
Assam propose spending annually about 
Rs. 1,50,000 out of the Tea Rates Road Fund 
and about Rs. 1,23,000 out of the Frovincial 
Motor Taxation Road Fund on the improvement 
of secondary or feeder roads. Kutcha roads are 
being maintained by means of mechanical plant 
which has proved successful in maintaining, 

■’ ■ ..! .k rfi ■ -'t for motor 

' . « : : . « . I ■ .1 ■. on all sides 

have been 

insistent. The open mileage of railway has also 
shown a steady improvement and several 
branch lines to the Assam Bengal Railway 
system have been added in recent years. The 
main Assam Bengal Railway line runs from 
Chittagong Port, in Bengal, through the North 
Cachar Hills to Tinsukia, a station on the Dibru- 
Sadiya Railway, and connects the Surma and 
Brahmaputra Valleys. A branch of the line 
runs from Badarpur to Silchar at the Eastern 
end of the Surma Valley and another runs west 
down the Assam Valley from Lumding to 
Gauhati where it effects' a junction with the 
Eastern Bengal Railway. The Eastern Bengal 
Railway connects Assam with the Bengal 
system rio the Valley of the Brahmaputra. An 
extension towards Rangapara from Tangla 
junction along the North bank of the Brahma- 
putra has been opened to traffic. 
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^ THE FINANCES OF ASSAM. 

Pro’^inoea of India, Assam secured substantial financial 
fn S foH0™ng\able^°™ «nancial position for 1940-41 Is set out 


Hkadb op Revbnue. 


A — Principal Heads of Revenue-— 
I— Custxjms 

IV — Taxes on Income other 
than Corporation 
tax . . 

V—Salt 

VII — Land Revenue 
VIII — Provincial Excise 
IX — Stamps 
X - — Forests 
XI — Registration . . 

XU — Receipts under Motor 
Vehicles Taxation 
Act . . 

XIII — Other taxes and duties 
Total 

3 — Railway Revenue Account — 
XV — A.— State Railways . . 
XVI— Subsidised companies 


\ Budget 
I Estimate for 
1940-41. 

;(/ n thousands 
0} liupees.) 


Heads of Expenditure. 


40, oG 

1,19,34 

30,97 

17.00 

18.00 

1,88 


4,20 

3,0 


2,48,70 


B— Debt Services — 
XX — Interest 


Total 


Total 


F — Civil Administration— 

XXI— A d in i n I 8 1 r a t i o n , 
of Justice . . 

XXII— Jails and Convu t 

Settlements 

XXIII— Police ' 

XXIV — Ports and Pilotage . . 
XXIT — Education 
XXVII— Medical 
XXVIII— Public Health 

XXIX— Agriculture .. 

XXX— Veterinary 

XXXI— Co-operation .. 
XXXll— Industries 
XXXI V — Miscellaufous Depart- 
ments 

Total 


H — -Civil Works and Miscellaneous 
Public Improvements — 
XXXIX— Cml IVorks . . 


1,64 

47 

1,4G 

3,89 
1,91 
2 61 
1,1 
50 
12 


Total 


J — Miscellaneous— 

XLIV— Receipts in aid of 
superannuation 
XLV — S tationery and 
Printing 

XLVI- — MisecUaueous 


49 

4,03 


A, — Direct Demands 
Revenue— 

4. 


on the 


I Budget 
Estimate for 
I 1940-41. 
{In thounands 
of Rupees ) 


Taxes on income other 
than Corporation tax 

7. Land Avenue 

8. Provincial Excise 

9. Stamps 

10. Forests 

11. Registration.. 

12. Charges on account of 
Motor Vehicles 
Taxation Act 

13. Other Taxes and dutiP" 
B — Railway Revenue Account — 

A. State Railways 

14. C Subsidisedcompanies 
15D. Miscellaneous Rail- 
ways expenditure . 

BB.— Railway capital outlay 
< barged to Revenue — 

16. Construction of Rail- 
ways 

C — Revenue account of Irriga- 


bankment and 
Drainage works . . 
K — Debt Services— 


e.- 


30 

15,80 

3,39 

40 

12,21 

1,50 


3,96 

4 


•►o 

Interest on debt and 1 



other obligations . 

5,67 

23. 

Appropriation fori 



reduction or avoid- 



ance of debt 

1 2,60 

-Civil Administration- — 


25. 

General Administra 



tlou . . 

1 34,54 

07 

Administration of 



Justice 

' 9,47 

28. 

Jails and Convict 



Settlements 

4,81 

29. 

Police 

32, U2 

30. 

Ports and Pilotaee . . 

2 

36. 

Si ientific D---partmerits 

11 

37. 

Education (European ) 

; SO 


Ditto (other than 



Europtau) 

! 39,49 

38. 

Mrdital 

14, 5‘’ 

39. 

Public Health 

' 9,19 

40. 

Agriculture .. 

6.50 

41. 

\ etermarv . . 

' 2.02 

42. 

Co-operation 

1 1,U2 

43. 

Industries 

2.56 

47. 

Miscellaneous Depart- 



ments 

96 

-Public Improvement^' — 


50 

Civil Works . . 

64,13 

-Mibcellaneous — 


54A 

— Famine Relief 

; 50 

yi>. 

Superannuation 



Alluuances and 



Pensions . . 

’ 23,62 

56. 

Stationery and 



Printing 

3,30 

57. 

Misi ellaueous 

22,75 


igz 


Assam. 


1 

Heads of Revenue. , 

Budget 
Estimate for 
1940-41. 

i 

Ih thousands 

1 

of Rupees.) 

Revenue in England — 

L — Contributions and Miscellauc- 
00*5 adjustment betw'een Central 
and Provincial Governments— 

X LTX — Grants-in-aid from 


Central Government 

30,0(» 

L — Miscellaneous adjust- 
ment between Cen- 
tral and Provincial 


Governments 

3 

Total . . 1 

30.03 

Total Receipts from Revenue 


heads 

3.24.22 

1 Debt raised in India — 


Perm.anent debt 

50,00 

Floating debt— Treasury 


Bills 

Cm.UO 

Other floating loans 

2O.00 

Total 

1 .35,00 

2. ITnfunded Debt — 

17.30 

State Provident Funds . . 

3 Deposits not bearing in- 
terest — 


Sinking aud dejireciatiou Fund 

2. GO 

Fund for Jute propaganda 


scheme 


Fund for Co-operative training 


and education 


Fund for Survej' of jute areas . 


Subvention from the Road 

16 70 

Development Fund . . 

Ditto for control of Motor 


transport 

23 

Fund for Economic Develop- 

2 30 

ment of Rural Areas . 

General Police Fund . 

12 

Depreciation Reserve Fund — 


Government Presses 

1 

Total Deposits not bearing interest 

: 22 10 

4. Deposits of Local Funds — 

1 

District Funds . . 

Z9- 50 

Other Funds 

1 10. ’.U 

Departmental and Judicial 


Deposits 

1 37.03 

Advances 

1 9.63 

Suspense 

00.10 

Civil Deposits . . 

1 

Total deposits of local funds 

j 1.56.16 

5. Loans and advances by the 

1 - - " 

Provincial Government 

i 3.94 

Piemittances — 


G Remittances within India • • 

1,61-30 

Total Capital Revenues . . 

4.95,95 

Total Receipts 

8,20,17 

Opening balance . . 

20.59 

Grand Total . . 

S.40.7f 

Excess of revenue over expendi- 


ture from revenues 

4 98 


HEAP? OF Expenditure. 


Budget 
Estimate for 
1940-41. 


Expenditure in England — | 

M.. — Extraonlmary iti-ni': — 

Extr^iordinary Charges 

Total expenditure from revenues 

Forest capital outlay 
Payment of conimuted value of 
pensions not charged to revenue 
Payment of retrenched peisonml 

Total 


■ (/« iftousands 
1 of Rupees ) 


3,19,24 



Floating debt — 
Treasury Bills - • 
Other hoaling loans 


1,16,00 

30.00 


Total ..1 l,4r..00 


I'nfnnded debt — j 

State Provident funds . . . 

I>cposit3 not bearing interest — . 

Fund for jute propaganda , 
scheme . . - . * | 

Fund for Survey of jute areas • 

Fund for Co-operative Traininc I 
and edjicafioD 

Sluicing Fund In\estment Ac- 
cotmt 

Appioprlation for reduction or 
av<odance of debt 

Subvention from Eoad Deve- 
lopment Fund 

Ditto for control of motor 
transport 

Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment of Rural areas . . 

Depreciation Reserve Fund — 
(iovernment Presses. . 

Generall’dlne Fund .. 


0 M 


2.60 


16.79 

23 

2 30 

19 

12 


Total deposits not bearing interest j 22 23 


Deposit of Local Funds — 


District funds . • • • •1 

Other funds . . . . • 

Departmental and Judicial 
deposits . . . • • ‘ 

Advances . . . • • • ; 

Suspense • . . - • ■ ! 

CiMl I>“posifs .. .. 

38.50 
lu 30 

38,35 

9 0,3 
60,10 

Total deposits of local funds i 

l.oO.bS 

Loans and advances by Pro-, 
viDCial Governments . . j 

3.07 

Remittance? — 1 

Remittances within India . . j 

l.tU 3o 

Total Capital Expenditure 

5.01,31 

Total Expenditure 

8.20,5:> 

Closing balance 

20,21 

Grand Total 

8,40 76 

Excess of expenditure charged to 
revenue over revenue . . . .... 



Assam. 

Administration.- Tlie iirc.^nco or ■ 

was oriKmally fon„r,l ]„ i„ order i„ thr 

the hicutenaiit-l.oM-rii.ir of Ih iioul of / 'I ' r I '''"it.i llama, h \ 
the administration of the Imev l. rnfoi ,, ® a/ 

' I, h ■ 


under him. in luo.') 
lieiiliorations, it was 


as the rPMilt of furtluT '/ ‘ K h I, 

deeiited to add t,, the\,i,iall l'"'"' 
eastern p-irtion 
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Anjjada 

ihr rul‘li'- 


i’elMli !1. I! A 

_ . Ml Ulo S1I1..II 1 rin,'--nf n> (h. licifi' l)t n<iil~ 

J'rovillce of .A-sam the eastern portion “ '' < nriooioL-. I r 

imwieldy neli; ihonr and to eonsohdate ■ m „„ „l n. th, l>. ,.f- 

territories under a l.n-iitenant-doi ernoi Vl, . i, ■''"•o ho ./, I j. 1 lia- i <’ ,s 

1^0101106 of poisteril liene.al .,nd Ass.„„ tf, i' ' o-f-ir,/ l„ ll„- /f,/n,„ 0 , ■ 

constituted was luiain hroken up 01 , the ij ,,r ' 

A,.ril,,lhl2; the Hastern 11, .,,,.0,1 h'slVrts wem 


Aim 


linih'd Wltll th,- llenual fomni|ssi,.n,.rs|,,„. 
liurdwan an,l 11,,' l'r,,si,i,,n,,\ to f„„', ii, 

I’reshlein'v oi Jh neMi nn.li r ' a (;oe,.ri.,.r 1,1 
roimeil. Jlihar, <'liota-.\aa|,„r an.l 
formed into a separate iir.wini,,, while the ., 1,1 
1 ^ 011 ,^,. of Assam was r,-,,onstit„t,..j ,„„|,.r 
( hipf C(inimissi'>nor 

i'ndor thf Indian l{eftit?ns .\,.t 
Province was rai-etl m status to that .ifa.Iiniid- 
tration hv a <io\ern-)r-ni->'oiii,« i| and i- 
thereby rankcti njth tl«' <.](lcr major M.Aince^ 
tif hnlia. 

The oapitiU is Si,, II, .no, ,,,,rll} i„ niitis), 
jMFtly m Kliii'-! State ternttirs, whhh has h>r a 
miniher of year'' been L'r'A\ino rapidK amt i-* 
no\s in imrts <»ver-< rowde.l. i }„• town ha^ 
trrown np on s<n,,(‘nliat ru'-tic Uncs ni \er\ 
bejinfiliil e<.uTitr\ on (in' wiop.-s fp,. siiilh.n.' 

Kanue Mliicii ri'-cs ab^ne it to a hei-rlit t,t v, jr.n 
fetd alaoe tin* ''♦a Jt na'* de..trt»\.-.} m tin- 
I’arth'piiike of IS'.IT and lia^ la'en rebniH with 
nietliods of ( niistriK tion more fitted to wnlivtand 

the sliocks of earthquake 

(bi\ I KNoK 

His I'XcellencV Sir Itobert .Niel M \ 

(Oxon). K (' s I K <' I h I 

TitK fo( >-<!(, <tf Mf.vfvrf r,-v | 

The Hon'bh' .Manl.iNi Sa!\nl Sir Muhaininatl .i'lnf nlhii 


"II'I 1 . 00 ,/ .s,/f-, Jt, p.nh,,, Ht 
A.isr .tluli.iniinad ,s,il,li, m , 

<■< ,11 III. f U 1 ) 

i.f/rdon f s j . 

Ihinitu s,n.lu,u tn ilw.rnnuvf ih<^ 1 n>n,H 
•n/'l Ihpujlmnils, A. V Jones, j ,s t, 

Sevr/Zn/v Zo (; 

II m{ 

<''»iiain. M \ , H.n. 

S,n./,fnnf 
l’diatta<har\ya. n \ 

l!>‘'/iAiiii , ^iwtiiu 

I’.ainlim l»atta. 

111 \ 1 M 1, TlllHl su. 

.yf'lllhti .1 ( llieuni'. CM . 1 (• V 

lb JJl.n MR\J<), (.OMMjs-HpiN 
< hnniKiii, \. f' inirK* . « I 1 . I s I < p. fit, tii 

■'^s''^V;;iph;','‘', os.ndil; 

II 'iintiiia- M \ . H I . r i: s 
\<f><u-<ii<A,rif<,ol. Jtaj Jialiadnr i> 

l>atta P I, , r I 1 

Ht \P'- <>| T>| T'MvTMl M- 
/Z/oeZe/ af d / 

LkIiAkIIiUH, 4t, \\ Sfjaw 

liin:<i<ir Ilf 

Zoe .^aiolu ,L ] A'lf/h'inltis 


" ' I II iiirjif 1,1 i},,-’ r.'hi' titl<-ii 

'iiiDinit Ihpinfnuiils, S. 


'I’hiat //' IJ ;> .Anatb 


(■ 


III"/ H'-I/Kfnli of ru.onc},,. 
/.• .h/Z.'e, V 


THI 


saadulla, m \ . b i 
'J'lie Hoii ])le Snjut it ihini Kumar ( hand Inn i.n I. 
The Hon'ble Manlasi Munawwar .All n \ 

Thn Hon'ble s r i j u t, Hireiidra fhainlia 
t'hiikrabatfi. B.\, 

The Hon bh> Kfi.iii >aiiib 3[aula\i Mmlald.ir 
Hiissun ( haudhnri. b f. 

Tile ih'ii'Ide Ur. -Mabeiidm .Natli .\nkta. ]. m r 
1’lie Hoii'ble Manhn i Abtinl Matin ( handhiiri B i. 
The Hon bit' Klian Hahadiir .MauJ.ni .siMflur 
Rahman. M \ . B L 

Tht' Hfui ble Miss MaM" imnn. b \ . bt., V. l 
The H*ni M»' Srijiit Knjin.itli Rralnna. b i. 
PRIO^ONAL STAtt tif. His Kxclilkncy 
tbjVFZIVoK. 

Sri'irfnrij, J F. Mills, I e s, 

Milifniy V. Major F. A I'-i-e. 

Rattalion. 10th Gurkha Rirte>. 

Ai' 1 .:,h-Cin,ip. Lieut A F (' Rolpert 
Glasgow'. 

Tioii’ii'ini Auh'-<h'-Cn}i\]i,^\^y\T K KFrestun \ 

Uunoi'iiij A><J(->{‘:-Cii))'ji, Sardar 
Subadar-Major XamsiiiL' Mall m> 

Uvvoro.u Avh'-iU-C'otvi' Subadar >und.ir Siiiirh 
riihetri. 

SlrRETARIfs, ETo . TO GoVEIi.NAitM’, 

('hu-f Si-riffnni, H. G. Iitiiiiehy c i k j « > 
SVtvfZan/ to (jOiPiuni-cvt Finance nwl Fcirwic 
Di'piiifmcnt'^. A G Patton. 1 


I*r S K Mill I 


Uncrfoi I c(f,inii,t/ J}i jif^ j>,,i 

(diti'h 


(\ 


b 'lU'trrX'ltoi 
I .M.K k.iriie'- 
( OIII ||ll^•^Ul|lt 
I f'>oll/"'li'i '■ 

( hautllnin 


C G. M. 


2inl I 


of /•■«/, h/s, J, 

. (“he ) 

"f J-."..,- „f 

hli.ii, I,, ill,, .1,11 .Mull,, Til, I, .III 

••.I,,,., II'I. ml, III ,1,1,1 I„l., I /p,o s 

f/»'/ Ailh'Xni'tiiihii-in in ,iii ij ( xt.iri' V 

„f r,.!,,, J; , Jl, 

\lHllll„r „f I’, ihl, I , \ s,,| ,]] 

;/„,jK„o,-r„ , f , :,;„I 

I l.t -( o| J. > I'ini'-ili. I - ,• J i Ii V n 

■Du4itor of I'l/hl.i if.Hlth A. AI. 

|< An/ lln-imm, K \. L I‘t 


y 


I s n 

i I.RNon... 

SirATt ht.Kis Iioihl 7;.j) 

1 lOJl 

i^ir Willuin 'MM'ljir Mairi- 


iit 

I. BA. M ( 


Laliadur ! 10 . 

Ai . oRT j-sir .Ttthn H'inv K* n 

UiJham Jame- IP id k 
j‘'ir Kill'* it T.nuip, |.i 


'I L ' i 1 


1 1 . l‘h 


B E . J 0. 

Sir Mb li.t'l K> am . k ' ' i 
Sir \braham J.iiiip'. Lame 
Sir .Mb li.i'l Keane 


Serretnn/ to (yon-rntnent, FdoroUnn and Loral jSir Robert ATel Rej^j 
Srlf-fioi • inno’iii Oeiyarfuont '!, p ilesai.If’s 


Jianmioitil. K ( V I _ 

I !, lo.bj 
K.r 7 h . ln.3.3 
< I I Ki3"> 


Fen-eiary to Goitrvmeni m the Legii^latne Depart- 
ment and Ferretar>/ to the Asia?n Lcgislatiie 
Council, H. C. Stork, i.e.s. 


'*ir (Hlbert Piteairn Hoj”. Kf i j-:., c S l. T'e'c, 
iHenry .Totepii Tuvriarn, Csi rit I'ljn 
Sir Robert ^Iel Reid, k.c.s.i., k.c i e. ’ t c s ' 1939. 
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Assam Legislative Assembly. 


ASSAM LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Speaker 

The Hon. Mr. Basaiita Kaniar Has, B.L. 
Depctt Speaker 
Maulvi Muhammad Amir-ud*I>in. 
Elected Members. 


Names. 


Constituency by which elected 


Srijut Jopendra Narayan Mandal, B.L 

Srijut Santosh Kumar Barua, B.A, 

Kumar Ajit Narayan Dev 
Srijut Baramauanda Das .. 

Srijut Jopendra Chandra Nath, B.A. 

Srijut Glianashyam Das, B.A. 

Srijut Kamcswar Das, M.Sc., B.L, 

Srijut Gauri Kanta Talukdar, B.L. 

Srijut Siddhi Nath Sarma, B.L. . . 

Srijut jUsnuram Mctllii, M.So., B.L. 

Srijut Bell Ram Das, B.L. {for reserved seat) . . 
The Hou'blc Srijut Roluui Kumar Chaudhurv, 
B.L. 

Snjut Gopi Nath Bardoloi, M.A., B.L. 

Srijut Turandar Surma, M.A., B.L 

Srijut Bipin Cliandra Medhi, B.L. 

Srijut Omco Kumar Das, B.A 

Srijut Mahadev Sarnia 

Snjut Haladlior Bhuyan . . 

Srijut Main Chandra Bora, B L 

Snjut Piirna Clwndra Sarma, B L. 

Tlio HoiTble Dr. Mahendra Nath Saikia, 

(for reserved seat). 

Srijut Bajendranath Barua, B.L. 

Srijut Sankar Chandra Barua 

Snjut Krishna Nath Sarmali, B.Sc , B Jj. 

Snjut Bamuath Das, B.L, (for reserved seat) . . i 
Snjut Debeswar Sarma, B.L. 

Srijut Bhuban Chandra Gnpoi 
Srijut Jadav Prasad Chaliha, B.Sc 
Snjut Lakfehes^a^ Borooali, B.L. 

Snjut Joces Chandra Gohain, B.L. 

Snjut Rajani Kanta Barooah 

Srijut Sarveswar Barua, B.L 

Babu Akshay Kumar Das (for reserved ' 

seat). I 

Babu Karuna Sindhu Roy . . . . ... 

Babu Bipin Behari Das (for reserved seat) . . [ 
Babu Slubendra Chandra Biswas . . . 

Babu Nireiidra Nath Deb. B.L i 

Babu Dakshina Ranjan Gupta Chaudhuri, ' 

M.A.,B.L. ! 

Babu Lalit Mohan Kar . . . , . . . ■ 

The Uon'ble Mr. Basanta Kumar Das, B.L. . . ' 
Babu Harendra Narayan Cliaudliury. BA. . . i 
Babu Rabindranath Aditya, M.A., B.L. .. | 
Babu Balaram Sircar (for reserved seat) . . | 

Babu Kamini Kumar Sen .B.L, . . . . .1 


Dhubri (Central). 
Dhiibri (South). 

Dhubri (North). 
Goalpara (North-West), 
Goalpara (South-East), 
Barpeta (South). 
Barpeta (North). 
Nalbari. 

Kamrup Sadr (North). 
Kamrup Sadr (Centra!) 
Kamrup Sadr (South). 
Do. 

Do. 

Mangaldai (South). 
Manpaldai (North). 
Tezpur (West). 

Tezpur (East). 

Nowgong (West). 
Nowgong (South- Bust). 
Nowgong (North-East). 
Do. 


Golaghat (North). 
Golaghat (South). 
Jorliat (South). 
Jorhat (North). 

Do. 

Sibsacar (West). 
Sibsapar (East). 
Dibruparh (Centra!) 
Dibruparh (West). 
Dibruparh (East). 
North Lakhimpur. 
Sunampanj. 


Do. 

Habipauj North). 

Do 

Uabipanj (South) 
South Sylhet (West). 

South Sylhet (East) 
Sylhet Sadar (South). 
Sylhet Sadar (North). 
Karimpanj (West). 
Karimganj (East). 

Do. 
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Names. 


Constituency by wiiich fl-cted. 


Tbe Hoii’t)le Rrijut Hirendra Chandra 1 
t'liakravarty, B A. [ 

^fr \ri]n Kiiniar Cliaiid.i, Baiii^ter-at-I.aw .,j 
Babii Kala Cliand Roy (for reserved seat) 

Maulvi Ghyasuddin Ahnod, ]*. I.. 

Maulana Abdiil Hamid Khan 
>[aulvi JahaniKidin Ahmed, 15. L. 
jLiulvi Mat ioi Rahman Mia 
Maulvi Mnlviinmad Amjail Ali, ]5 A . KL J> 

Maiilvi Syed Ahdur Ronf, T5.L. . . . . [ 

The Hon'iile Sir Saiyid Muhammad Saadnlla.l 
M A . T' I>. 

Mr Fakhrudtiin Ali Ahmed. I’.ar-at-Law 
Maulvi Sheikh Osman Ali Sadagar 
Maulvi Muliarnmad Amiruddin . . 

Maulvi Badaruddin Ahmed, B.L. 

Khan Bahadur M.iula\ i Keramat Ali 
The Hon’hle Khan Bahadur Maula\i Sayidni 
Kalimaii. M.A.. J5.B 

Maulvi Muhammad Maqbul Hussain Chou- 
dliury. 

The linn’hle Maulvi Munawwar Ali, B A., LL.B. 
Maulvi Ih'wan Muhammad Ahhah Ch««u<ihiuy ' 
Vidjahinode, B A 1 

Maulvi Abdul Bari Chaudliury. .A[ A , B.L. . . j 

Maulvi Pewan Ali Raja .. 

The Hoii’hle Khan Sahib Mudabhir JlU'S-iiii 
Chaudhii. B Tv. 

Maulvi AM'afuddin, Md. Chaudliury, B A . LB 15 
Maulvi Ahdur Rahman . . 

Maulvi Naziruddin Ahtiu-d 

Maulvi Abdul A 2 iz, 13 L 

Maula\i Md. Ali Haidar Khan 

Shnmg-ul-UIama Maulana Aim Xasr M<1 Wahec-B 
M.A. 

Maulvi Md. Abdus Salani, B. A. ., 

Khan Bahadur Dewan Eklimur Roza Cliaiidhury. 
TlieHon’bleMauhi Abdul Matin Chaudluiry.B.B. 
Khan Bahadur Maulvi Alufizur Rahman, B A.. 

Maulvi Mubarak Ali, B.L. 

Khan Bahadur Hazl Abdul Majid Clxaudhuiy 
Khan Baliadur Mauhi Mahmud Ali 

Maulvi Mazarrof Ali Laskar 

I yiaulvi Namwar Ali Barbhuiya, B L 
i The Hon’ble Miss Mavis Dunn, B.L., B.T. 

' Mr. A. M'hittaker 

Mr. Comfort Goldsmith, B A , B.T 

The Hnii'hle Srijut Rupnath Brahma, B.L 

Srijut liahi Ch. Kachari 

Srijut Karka Palay Miri 

Srijut Dliirsing Deuri 

Mr. Benjamin Chandra Momin 

Mr. Johang D. Marak 

Rev. J. J. M. Nichols-Roy, B.A 

Rev. L. Gatpboh, B.A. .. 

Srijut Khorsing Terang, Mauzadar 


Hailakandi. 

Sili-har. 

Po. 

Phubn (West) 

Dhiibii (South) 

Pliubri (North) 

Goalpara (West) 

Coalpara (East). 

I5.irpeta. 

Kamiiip (.South) 

Kaninip (North). 

Nowaong (West). 

Xowgong (East) 

Parrang. 

Sihsvjigar. 

Lakhimpur. 

Siinainganj (West). 

Sunamganj (Central) 

Sunainganj (East). 

Sunamg.anj (South). 

ITabiganj (North-West) 

H.ibR'anj (North-T:Iast). 

Ifahiiranj (.South-West) 
llabigaiij (South-East) 

South SyJhet (West). 

South Sylhet (Central). 

South Sylhet (East). 

Sylhet S.ailr (Central) 

Sylhet Sadr (North). 

Sylhet Sadr (West). 

Sylhet Sadr (East). 

Sylhet S.idr (South). 

Kariinganj (M'est). 

Kariiiiganj (Ccntrall, 

K.arimganj (South) 

Uuilakandi. 

Silcliar. 

Women’s (Shillong). 

European, 

Indian Christian. 

I Goalpara (Tribal). 

I Kamnip (Tribal). 

. Lakhimpur and J\[ajnH(Trii : 1) 
\ Nowgong (Tribal). 

Garo Uilh(Noitli). 
i Garo HilBs (South). 

I Shillong, 
j Jowai. 

, I Mikir Hills. 
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Names 

Mr A. H. Ball 
Mr. A T Bui-iall 
AB F W Eh micrh i?'. tt 

Ml . A Ban «.jii 

All D B 11 Monic 
Ml C W Afuii. y 

Mr F A PaliuM . 

Air. Xa]ja Iviitiiar Butta .. 

Air. Edid\anUh ABikherjr.-. B.A. 
Air. AA’illiaiu lUdurd Faull 
Air. Kc'lannal Jirahiuin, Ji.L. 
'■rijiit Isiiifslii Ban Tanti 
Snjiit Eluiiiab Cliandia l>as 
Fabii BinO'le Kumar J. Sarwan . . 
Air. P. Banda 


j Constituency by wliich elected. 

Kuropean Flantiug. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Eiuopeaii planting. 

Indjau Planting (Assam Valle>). 
Indian Planting (Surma Vallej). 
European Commerce and Industry 
I Indian Commerce and Industry. 

I Doom Dooma (Distnct Eukliimpur). 
Jorliat (Sibsagar district). 

Tliakurbaii (Darrang district) 

Silrhar (District Cachar). 


ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

JdtE>n.KNT 

The ilijti'ide ilai Bahadur Htiamba Piosad Barua, M A., B L. 
DtPI TV 

Mr-. Zuhelda .Ataui Jldiinau. 

Elected Members. 


Naiites. 

Rai .Sahib Apuiha Kumar (rho'li. AI A , I> L. 
Uahu Satyemlra Median J.ahiii, AI A., B L. 

Jhibu Jatiiidra Ch.india Maifra, AI A., Ti I.. 

Kai Sahib Balabaksli Aganvalla Hantliorja 
ll.ilru Oa 2 :in'in<l Agarwalla 
Rai B.ihadur ll.um-swar Sahaiia 
Eai Sahib Hem Chandra Diitt, B.L 
Sarat Fhaiidr.a Lhatta(har\a 
B.al'U Man Alohan CTiaudliiuy 
Babu Siircsh Ciiandra Das 
AlaulM Abflul liai, Ar.''c BE .. 

Khan Sahib Maulavi llukunoddm Ahmed, B B. 
ALiulvl Aid Asad-Uddin Cliaiulhury 
Klinn Bahadur AhnilaM (iou^ 1 ddin Ahmeil 
Clia udhury, 

Khan B ihariur Alaulvi rhdam Alastafa Chauilliiirj 
IChan Sahib Af.iulsi Abdiii R.iliim Chaudliuij, 
B L 

H. P. Gray 
H. EmbJen 


I Con-stitueiicv by which elec ed 

I 

Goalp.ira 
Kanuup 
Dai rang 

Xougong , 

Sihsagar, 

Lakhimpur. , 

Cachai. 

HilB. 

Sj-lhet (AVest) ,, 

Sylhet(East) 

Lower A.ssani Vulio) . (Aluhammadan.) 
Upper Ahsain Vallej. Do. 

Surma Valley (East). Do 

Surma Valley (Central). Do. 

Surma Valley (North-West). Do. 

Surma Valley (Soiith-M e&t ) Do. 

Assam Valley. (Kuiopean). 


Nominated. 

Alls Zubeida Ataur Rahnian. 

The ijon’ble liai Bahadur Herand'a Prosad Bunia, M A., B L 
Rai Sahib Sonadhar Da-* Senai.ati. 
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Baluchistan. 


B.iluoliistan is an oiiJoiii; strctfh of coimtr> 
o-’cnp^iiiL: tile extri'Uic wc'ti-rn corm-r oi ihe 
Indian Kmpire. It is divided into three main 
divisions; (1) Bririsli lialm liistnn « iTh an area 
OI 'J,47'‘ square milo" consistin': of tracts as- 
siiiied to tile r.riti'sli (Joverninent i>v lrear\ 
in ISin; (‘2j iiatin li'-'''a ii l.ea'i >1 .ind Tii!>al 
.irea-' witii an art a oi 44 nd-'t square mili-s 
composed of tracts winch have, iioia time to 
t.iriif, )k eri acquired I'V heiS'* or othei xmm- 
ijrori>.dit under control and place«l -iirecTlv 
uiult-r nriti-ii oilKers; and (d) the 
ludrin Staff's of Kalat and Las Bela witli an 
area oi ^0,41() sipiare iinli''. 'I’in' BrnMiiCe 
ArjihraceS nil area of 1:^4 d!'^ square miles an»l 
sicciinlinii TO the o! Ihdl it contains 

SOS, 61 7 inhaiurants 

The country, wiiich is almost wholly mi.un- 
Tainniis, ii( >* on a irieat !'t It ol ran‘-''‘S eimneer.init 
tin Stfed K'oii uiiii till' 111)! sx^-tem ol ^oluhern 
ll tints lornis a u.n' r'iieil the dram* 
au'e of whidifUttrs ilic Indus on th>' east and 
die Arai'i.m Sea on the south vliil'- on ihe 
noitii and we^r it ?n ik* s its w.w to the inland 
lak'S xxliieh iotm f«i) l.inie a n-atuie oi ^■.•IlrIa! 
A si'v. Itnq'Jed, liarri'Ti. snn-hiirfit inoniitain'. 
rent h\ hiL'ii chasms and iiofi' s, ah' mate 
with aiiil di's'Mts and .'«ronv plains, ilu pje- 
x.niinLt rtilonr oi xximii is a nnnioiimt'iis snrht. 

IWir till'. ]s lTd<‘i Jlleil 111 [dace's hs ).\il\alii\s 
al coli'.idi'iaid" si/( m utii'h iiiicatmn mi.ildcs 
'inieh eiiltixafion to oe cafii*d on and rich 
'TOfis oi a!! kiicN to he lai-'d. 

d’he politual coniieition ol tin* I’litJ-sh 
do\ •( iimeiit u It ll 1’. ilic lii'i all eoiiioi.-ni ed I loin 
tiie onthrt.ik of tti>’ fii-'t Aleiian AVai in I.S;p»: 
It, Was (,ra\ersi'il l.\ fin Aini\ of Mie Indus 
and Has atf'-rxvard -■ oceiipir.l nnlil l-'^4*2 to 
protect tie- I'.riii'h tuns of cominnnicatioii. 
I'iie disiMcts olKailihi, 1 ^ 11 . tta and Aladiiiii: 
'•v<'ie h Hull'd o\er lo the \niir oi Afchanistan 
and i’otitie,! Olinei'- v --’ •n*ponjf»-d to ad- 
nimi--tei till' i‘oiniii\ . \i tlie closi ol flic lost 
Afitian War, liie Ifriri'li wilhdr’w and 
l)••l^l(■ts wiri' as''iuM‘'d t') tlie Klitn ol hal.it 
I'tie loiirnh-r oi rlie Jiatm fii-tan hro\ iinv as 
It. in-'A eM'-f-. Was >ir Kola if. Sainleinan wlio 
l.roki- down rii-' cio-.e i.ordei si.-f. m and welded 
'he halm ii and I’.r iliui < 'tiii I- into .i close « on- 
ie.it race. In tiie .AfLdtan War of 1S7‘> 1‘ishin. 
'iioranid. ''ihl. /.aua^'a Vallio and ’I’haf-Chot lali 
■xer. iiainled oVer io' A akid- ICiian lo tin* 
I'nti'.h (ioVerMnent •uni retaiinst at Sir Itoheit 
'^imleman’s strenuous insisteni e. 

Industries 

l-alnrtiivtan liis outside the riioiwoon .area 
Hid it:s rainiall is e\e.'idin'd\ Hieiml.ir aini 
'Canrv. Sliahnc. which iias tin- heaxnsf 
raini.iil, records no more t.liaii I4.7i inctiea in a 
,car. In tin- highlands few plan s receive more 


1 than in inches and in the plains the averase 
I rainfall i» ahont a inches, deL’rca»im.f in some 
I cases to 3. Tlie majority of the indiirenous 
; populanofi are depernlent for their livelihood 
i on asnculture, care ot animals and provision 
; of transport. The majority of the Afi'han and 
the Baliich, as a rule, cultivate their own lands. 
'I’he Brahins dislike tmricnltiirc and prefer a 
pastoral life. Brevious to the advent of tlie 
; life an«i proi'crty were so insecure that 

the cnlth'ntor was fortunate it he reap'd his 
liarx'st. Tlie estahlislnnent ot peace and 
security has been accom]>anicd by a marked 
■ extensmii of acricultiire winch accounts tor 
the increase in the nimilK'rs of the pundy 
ciiltivatim: class*‘s. The Mekran t’oast is famou‘^ 
■for the quantity and quality of its fish ami 
the mdu-Nfry js coustaiitlv dcxelopins. Bruit is 
• extcnsivclv’ jrrown in flic hiirhlands and the 
export is increasing. 

B'Incafion is imparted in puMic schoids oi 
all kiml-i I here is a di'-tinct dcsiie for edu- 
cation amoii«:st. the more enlighteued lieadiiieu 
loiind al'OTit (hn tta and other centre* ; hilt on 
f he w hole edueafion or I ho desire of it has made 
Idllcoriio adv.-Hi'cin the onthing di-'fiicts. 
roal i-* inincdat Slmrioh and H.irnai on the Sind- 
Ihshin hallway and in flic Lol.an Ba'^s. ('liro- 
nn(c i* 1‘Xfracfed in theZholi Distiict near 
lliiidnhagh. I.inicstone is quarried in Small 
quant d it s. 


I Administration. 

. 'Tile hea«l of the local administration is the 
.nliccr sf\l«‘d Aircnt to tlie Oovirnor-ih-ncra), 
Jte-sid.-nt and thief I’ommiSMom r. Ni-Xt, 
in rank conies the JtcXfUiic (.’oinini’*'*ioni r 
who controls the iixenue adininislration 
and e\i'rcis« s the fumdions of a IliLih 
I'oiirt as Judicial ('oiimii.-^ioiier oi the 
Proxincc. The lo ynnte of admiiustra- 
, non in I'.aluchistan is seU-govermnent by tlie 
tiih<stntn as f.ir as inav he, I'V nn-ans of tlic-ir 
Jirua'* or Councils ()i KMcrs .done the aueii-nt 
cnsfoinaiv Urns oi tiihal law-, tiie essence oi 
whiih IS the >atisfaci ion oi the aggrlcxcd and 
the st-itlnm uf. <»f tin' )' ml, not rctallatu'n (lU 
the a''''ieS'.or or the \indicti\e punishniem 
olaeiimc. The disti ict h \ i.s pl.iv an imoh- 
rru^ixel.iit invaUiaMc part ni the work of the 
i 'i\ ]i ailniini-'ti.d loll not miK in watch and w ard 
Hid the investigation or crime, hut also in th- 
earrxiii'g ot the neiils. the s-'miuj of ]noccssts 
, ,itul other niiscellani oU'' work. In addltiim to 
tile's*' ilntnct Icxics rti'Ti' ar«‘ or'iin.iriJx flirci- 
firiL’nlir I'tirps in the ProMUce ; the Zlioh 
' Mdilii.'thf Mekran Lc\\ <'orps and the Chagai 
i levy Corps. Tundanientallv the Proxinceis not. 
i s.*lMupporting. tiie detiot I'Cinp met from 

I I iiiperial Funds. 



igS Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 


Baluchistan Agency. . The total area under cultivation on 31?t 

, March wa- acre= and the remaining 

An>>nt to thp Go'-‘'riio/‘-G^i'>>r'iI tuvl area being dense forest. 


( 'oiiiiii in fi'd'i' f' I't'i ft The Hail iile 

'?ir Auhrev iler*.alfr^. K < i r > ^ I . M V «• 

Rd‘.d/l‘'f' Ilft'i C t‘t'i II' ! . Ml J. tt 

A' he-^on c i e . j < ^ 

S’''-l'^f'll''/ to th’^ A‘l' 'd til tl'r' I rill f‘i IHlI -t I'l'lir f'd 

lie^iddi't ihi'l i.'iit-'f (. 'inmii- 'lufii- r ilajul 

L A < ' Pinhev. i a 

T lllhl-'^l'illflfll/ llH'i PflxilUll .i' I'fllnf fit tftr 
A.'h/'t to thr" f l■ll'^ I /nil ■< in'i III J!i' tdr'iit thni 

I ’ll II f i 'mil III I " null' I • ’ > | if t ni • it m , I \ 

Si’i lefitf'l f<i thi* A/fi'iit t'j thn (I'm I'l iim-f ii’/if nil in 
till' Fiilihf I)i jnlifiio'/tf r«»l A II. h 

Pcippil m 

Pohtnnl Aqi>nt Omf Di-fnitii ('•Jiiiind''<t>nff in 
t^iii'tfn-Pishiii, iA -PiA ( .11 r '1 , 

I 

A^si^t'-lnt Piihfii'dl A'/t'nt iiinl A"iAilnf ('iiiihim- 
sinni'f III Qnettn-l'tshin .\ri (’ A Suidue. 
I.C S. 

Politinll A'/i’nt in K'lh'f und Puhtirnl A'ln>t m 
(hiinji' of thi' Piiihiii T‘ii">. M.ijffi (■ 's 'M.tih- 
M r., I 

Polith'iil A>jr>nt til ch'ij'U .Mvijoi S M Klim-litd 

I .K 

A'^'idiint for Affl’/iin tn thf' Pohlnnl in 

-Mr. B -M L'.n'in i<’*< 

Si'i'Oii'l .{•'■>i'<ti(iit piilitirnl Aijio't. Afilnin ('.tjit.iin 
T. E lhovvn'''loii. i k 

Polifinil A'Ji'iit Hud Di'/ndi/ < ‘i>innti"i>ini-i ><ilil. 
M.ijoi I). K Suurh 1 \ 

.-I'Js/ tnnf piilihiill A'lt'td Iliid Ci'hiiii iltii-n ll(Jiii‘i\ 
Sihiriihiid, ill. A i; In.kkf. 1 <’ < 

Piihtii'iil A'ji’id in L'lniliii. if.ijDr P» H 1 'm-*Ii. 

I \ 

Polifinil Aqent in Zhoh. iLijor K. E.iun*-', 
0 I F , i \ 


The population enumeratt-d at the Census of 
193J was 29,463 01 ^^hunl 7,5'.2 were convkts. 
The number of convicts on 1st Apiii l'j4u, 
was 6,1''!,, 

Ports • — Port Blair anil Poninston in the 
Andamans and Car Nicobar and Cainorta in the 
Nicobars. Timber and cticonnt'i are exported 
from the AniHriians, and coc.juiits and thcii 
pr<»diict'S from the Niiubars. 

The Island' are admini'terej by a Chief 
«'.iuinti''.i«un-r .4 penal st lllcineijt via* estah- 
li>litcl at Port Blair in 1 and is the largest 
and iiiost impiirtant in India, 

I'hii'f ComniU^hmcT, C. F. Wat.ifall, 

0 I.E , 1 0 S, 

COORG. 

Coorg is a Siiiail petty Province in Southern 
India, west ot the State of My-ore, its area 
IS 1.593 square imlea and ns population 
(163,327 accojding to the census of 1931 ) 
Coorg c.une under the direct i>ri)fectii>n oi the 
r>nt)sh ('■overnmenT during the war with Sultan 
I'lpjm 01 Senngap.itani. In .May 1S34, owing 
to misgoveminent, it was annexed. Tlic 
Province Is directly under the (lovernment 
of India and admini'tered i>y the Chii f Com- 
aiiS'ioner ol Cnorg who^e headquarters are 
at Mercara. A Legislative Council con- 
sistingof If) elected members and five nomlnat* 
Ml inemlHi> vva*, created in 1924. The duel 
w’ealth of the country is agriculture and especialh 
the growth of coifco. Although owing to over- 
proiluction anil insect pr-stscoifee no longer coni- 
inan<!.s the jiruhts it onee enjoved, the Indian 
output snll holds its own against the si'vere 
coiiijvtition 01 Braral. The hulk of the out- 
put 13 exported tn l^iirop.*. 

Ckii'f Pommu.'iionn, Poorg, ,T. W Pritihard 

1 (' s 

AJMER-MERWARA. 


A'<si'dilid polifinil A'lfid lind .\^^i'.filiit Com- 
ui Zhof , it.ijni C, A ( «>Ie, I V. 

Chii'f Mi’dintl Gffiri’r Hud I ns/minr l•'^•nl^nll of 
Prisons tn HhI m hidiin . Lt.-l‘oi W. P Hogg 
D.S o , .M (’ . I M S. 

ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

This is a group of islands lying in the P»ay 
of Bengal. Port Blair, the headquarters oi 
the Administration, is 7S0 miles fi om C.ilciitti, 
740 miles from Madras and 360 miles fiom 
Rangoon, with which ports there is regular 
comiuumcation by Governmeut chartered 
steamer. 

The total area of the Andaman Islands is 
2,508 square miles and that of the Nicobar 
Islands 635 square miles. 


Ajmer-M' rwara is an isolated Bntish Pro- 
viucc in Rajputana. The llon’ble the 
Resident for Rajputana adinim.sters it as 
GJnef Commissioner. The Province i< divided 
into the 8nb-du i'-ions of Ajmer and Kekriand 
the Tehsils of l^eavvar and Tod'mrh the 
two latter torming the JlMwaia Suh-divismn 
with a total area of 2.440 square miles 
and a population of 5,00,906. At the close of 
the Piudari w.ar Daiil.it Rao Scindia, hv a treaty 
dated June 25, l^^is cuied the district to the 
l.nti'h. Sixty-two jicri ent. of the population 
are sup|K)rted by agriculture, tlie industrial 
population being puniipjillv . mploved in the 
cotton and other industries. Ilie* principal 
crops are in,ii/e, iiiilli t, barl. y, cotton oil- 
semis :ind wheat. 

Chief Comnm-Aioner, The Hon. Mr A C 
Lothi.in, (’ j, 



Aden. 
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Allen was the first new territory added to j 
the Empire after tlie aroe^sion of Queen Victoria 
Its acquisition was the outcome of an outraye 
committed hy loeal Aral's upon the pas^eimers 
and crew of a liritish Indian bun^'alow wrecked 
in the nciuhhourhood. i^eirotiations havinj' 
failed to secure satisfactory reparation the 
Ooverninent of J’lomhay despatched a force 
under Major Eaillie which captured Aden on 
January lOth. ISJO. 

Aden is an extinct volcano, five mile.s loni* 
and three broad, juttinj! out to sea much as 
Gibraltar does, havinu a circumference of about 
15 miles and connected with the m.iinlnnd by 
a narrow i.^thmus of tlat ground. The highest 
peak on the wall of precipitous hills that sur- 
rounds the old Crater which constitutes Aden 
is 1,725 feet above sea h'vcl. Riigqcd spurs, 
with valleys between, radiate from the centre 
to the circumference of the crater. The penin- 
sula of Little Aden, adjacent to Aden proper, 
was obtained by purchase in 180S and the 
adjoining tract of Shaikh Otlirnan, no square 
miles in extent, was subsequently puichascd 
W’hen, in 1S82, it was found necessary to make 
provii-ion for an overflowing population. 
Attacheil to Aden is the i-iland of Perim, .5 
square miles in extent, in the Straits of IJab-cl- 
.Maiideb at the entrance to the lied Sea. The 
Kuria Muna islands, which were acquired from 
the Sultan of Muscat in 1854, ai«' included in 
the Aden Colony, but for administrative pur- 
poses were transh'rrcd to the control of the 
IJntish llcsident in the Persian Gulf in 1931. 

The whole extent of the Aden C’oloiu 
including Aden, Little Aden, Shaikh Othman 
ami Perim, is approximately 80 square miles. 
The 1931 census showed Aden, with Little 
Aden, Shaikh Othman, and Perim to have a 
population of 48,338. 

The language of the Settlement is Arabic, 
t'.it several otlicr Asi.-itic tongues are spoken 
The population is chielly Arab. The chief 
industries are salt and cigarette maniif.arture 
and dhow budding. The crops of the tribal Jaw 
country adjoining are jowar, sesamuni. a little 
cotton, madder, a bastard saffron and .a little 
indigo. In the hill-«. wheat, madder, fruix. 
coffee and a considerable quantity of wax and 
tionev are (»lit.niu'd. Tim dilhtidl pioUcm of 
water suj)|»ly has liecn soi\i'd If i-> now ob- 
tained tioin boK' Wfll.s '-ituatrd lu'ai the \ill.ige 
"t Nheikli Othman, and it is sutrnient to nn-ft 
the r<‘i|uirements of the ii\il population .xiul 
'liqqiing bore watei has jnmtnallj n’plaeed 
' I'lidensed water. 

Some 2. non housfs h.ivf ln-en eonnei te»l 
t" the main watci. and flri“ li\dianf> h.i\e tfceii 
'Urd at Intel \aN ttnoiigliout the s\vtcjn 'I Inat 
Of tilhne stations tor lamcl i.ufs at fiatci. 
t . twain and Sheikh Ottiinan. and bv this me.aii" 
u.iter I-, distiibiifed to hoii'-e- wltnh ha\e so 
i.ir not been conneited to ttie main supplv 
I'he waftM Ks of f\)'e[>tioual liatteiiological 
I'urity, although ratlier haid. 

Drainage systems at Tawahi and Crater are 
now in ope'-' tio 


Climate. — The average temperature o the 
station IS 87 degrees in the shade, the mean 
range being from 75 in January to 98 in June, 
witli xariatioDS up to 102. The lulls between the 
monsoems in May and September are verx’ 
oppressive. Cut Aden is usually free from 
infectious diseases and epidemics, and the 
absence of vegetation, the dryness of the 
‘soil an«l the purity of the drinking water consti- 
tute etficleut safeguards against many maladies 
common to tropie.il countries. The annual 
rainfall varies from 1 inch to sj inches, with an 
irregular average of 3 inches. 

Administration.— Aden wa^ traii'-teired 
Iioiu the adiimii'-tiati\ e control nf the (^overn- 
lueiit of Iiidi.i to th.it of the I'oionial Gfhce with 
cflect from Kt .April. l‘.)')7. fiom which date it 
.i-'-'iimed the sf.itiis of a t'rowii Colony. 

The \dniliii''traf ion is xesfed in Rn Kxeelleiu’y 
the Coveinor and Connnandei -m-Chief who is 
.i'»i-'ti-d b\ .ni J’]\ei'uti\e ('muiril 

In ''jnte of The fian-ierV n 1 oiitioll ti s intended 
fliat (liere -honld be as gnat a deciee of coiiti- 
mntv .'IS po-^x^l^h• in the m.nliim’i\ and methods 
<*1 Coverinnent. Thi^ in\olves the lefention 
of tin* s|>nit .Hid 111 most e.ises oi flic letter of 
eM-flug law.-, and rt^gulations. the pioscixation 
III inditi.il c.iscs <»} the right of appe.il to tlie 
Higli Court. i»t l>t)iiil)a\. the loutmued use of 
hidi.in pi*sl.igt‘ Mtes and iinieuei and the 
iii.nntenauec of tin' poit as a liee poit 

The man.igemcnt of the port n nn<|er tlie 
tonfitil t»i lht‘ ls<».uil of Tni‘'tees loinieil m ls^^ 
rile pnneip,il l»n-mess or tin* Poit 'I'nist in ru’ent 
\e,u.s li.is bet'll the ifeepeniiig of the h.iihour so 
. 1 ' fo ,dlow \t".st'K of large si/e to eiitei .ind lease 
at all sfato of the fide. 

'I’lie I’tilit e I orec t on'i-t" of and. liaibour anti 
.mnetl Police. 

■|'he I'Aceiitixe Coniiiiittcf of tlip Atlen Settlc- 
iiK'iit peirtimi'. <ii! nHi)nei|>,il liiintion'. in Vtlt-ii. 
//os hUi't'lh ni II fhf- (.'ini'niiir utiif ('oinniumlt'r-in- 
i'hirf tif thf ( tilmtif itii’l I'luh-rtoriih' of A'len, 
lat‘iiteu.nit-Ct»|t)iiel Mi lieiuani llawtltm 
llcilly. K r..M u , (' I.h . O I! b. 

.\ir O^irri i'<ii»inon<hi»j. /iiitis/i /•Vu'ec.s in Aden, 
.\n Vii e-M,u.''h.il C R .M Reid, i* s o . MO 
Chief fnAire <*/ the ■'^nfirnne Coi'rt of Aden, 
The Hou’ble Ml J . Taxloi Lawivme. M A . 

I (' S ( Retil ) 

i‘iilifoiil S,eiet'iii/ -j. lent. -Colonel Al Like, 
V M n. 

Ciii/ S>I lefiiii/ - Majoi M. C Sinelali. o.T! K 
Clmiiiintn of the l‘nit TmA <ind .''etf/emenf 
.1 \ Mex.nidci . M iii't r U. 

Ixx/nZ///// Cinf '^<ii<f<nii K. P Pi.itt, n \ 
A'^'^i-lnid Colitiiol — J t.oepel. M.A 

/ mnnee (tjjuei — \ Miichniiiic 

Senior M.dieitl r of the Colonn of .\d,n nnd 

Coif lleii/th ttj^uer -AH\ J C K PuLlianan, 
MI) (Ktllll). MKI'P (E>. I) T M. A n. (Eng.) 
ou deputation- C. U. Howat, F.R.c s. (E.) 

I { J cting). 
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nf I’uhf iit.iiii 1. I’aiki. 
Dio-rtor I'f iin.,' -J 1' Atri m v. 

Ctiil - 1)1 1 ’ 1 * i.X-rui^) 

[ iiftl ! an i I'.j "om i!i- 

laud) 

\ J f.nlluhl 

Aden Protectorate — TId; AtUn Piotec- 

toiate. which lia? an ait-a nf appioxnnatclv 
112.000 ?'pn''p intl' - is bomi.lcii on the Ihist 
hv DImfar, uhrh is part of the iloininion^ of 
Sultan of ami Oman aii'l on tin* Noitli 

arnl West by the Great De-iert and the Kinedoin 
of Yemen, wlm-e soutlmin boundary w.is 
porarilv fixed by Artb.le lit of t)ie Treaty ot 
.San’a (February, 1034') by which His >raie'>tv’' 
Government and the Yemen Gov«Tiimt nt agreed 
to maintain the q>ii, frontier as it was on 

the date of tlie signature of tiie treitv. Th** 
coastline of tiie Aden Protectorate, whi--li i'. about 
750 miles Ions, st<arts in the West from Husn 
Murad, opposite the Island of Peiini, and it runs 
eastwards to Pas "nharbat ’ A.li where it metts 
the Sultanate of Muscat and Oman. 

History. — Up to the I'ith century, the \dca 
Protectorate used to be in the hands of the Tmaiit 
of San'a (capital of the Yemen of to-'lav) ainl 
several of the rulers of the trilcil dhtn- ts such 
as the Abdali. Haushabi, Amiri, Yafa'i ainl 
‘ Aulaqi, were the Imam’s “ wakils or <1 ov<t- 
nors until his power dcf'lined and they riccla^rd 
their independence. Tills occuircd in IT.’H in 
the case of the Abdali and 175S in tlie case of 
the Y'afa’t. 

After the capture of Ad<‘n by the P.ritWh in 
T^30, most of the nci‘.:lihourins Chiefs cntcr«<l 
into Treaty relations with His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Others followed suit as time went on. 
the last to do so bcini: the Audhali Sultan in lUi4. 
The treaties are Treaties of i’lotection. 

In 1001. an An:.lla-Turkj-h CoInnli•^s^o^ 
delineated the frontn-rs between the Protec- 
torate and Turkidi Yemen. 

In July 1015, diirinir tlie Grc.it M'ar. tin* 
Turk.s oocnpied tin* .\bdali, If.iushabi and Amin 
districts until the ArinistH'c. 

Subsequent to thti mid of d’mki'h lulc in 
Arabia alter the Anni-tiM-, the Tni.mi of the 
Yemen advanced into llie Profertor.ite ninl 
between I'.llU and I'i2."> oei-iiyued th»; Amin 
di^tiict, invludinu the Jbidhf.m tuhc'', .*'‘'‘1 
portions of jlamlMid. Sulicihi and V[>per ^ .if.i’ 
territory. He al.so oci'upied the di-tiict of the 
beidlia Sultan who was not in Treaty rel.itioii'^ 
with His Majesty’s Govei mnent, and the Amlh.di 
plateau. 

In 102S he was forced bv air and uroiind .u lion 
to evaen ite the Amiri district with the exception 
of a small i)ortion in the North, and al-o fie- 
di'^trict of Shaib. On the eonclu^iori of the 
Treaty of San’a in 1934 he evatnated the 
lernaininu poition of tlic Amiri di->tin*t anil 
the Audhali plateau. 

Division of Aden Protectorate- — The Aden 
Protei'tor.ite c.in be more eon\Lm«htlv d< - 
cribed by disidimz it into two areas, the We'.t»oti 

• 1. Sultan Naser bin Talib of Bir ’ Ah 
now made and represented by his brother Abdu 


.and tlip lai-tf-rn Tie' I'-rin-f e..[i=ids i.f the 
! fi*lliiv\inu 'I’lib.d ili-tMi i • t 111- I 'hc'f- nf wlic h ere 
\ill in r>rnr- ti\ * to ity with 

I Maje^tv G<>\« mini i t 

I — Hi- lh.:l.ii--. *'ii!tin Sir Abdu! 

Karim Fiiliil. v < ^(^r i: - ij . "Milt ui nr 
, Kahej, who is the pi' nucr i .'I'-i of the Ad--!! 

• Pinte* tor it)* 

. Fu-VJi — Siill.iti iiin ■ Ab. bill, ill ('.ipit il 

Shuqrr. 

— \iUU X.i'I i.iii •'hill I. 

« .ipit.il Db.il i ’ 

Ln.f.T T'e'’!) — ■ Aldlll- bin Mllh-.!' 

t'apital AI * 

. llnu-huhi — Sultan S.uar bm MiihaiiMuid 
' r’.ip'tal Mii-’ii.ur 

r pper r/f.j'i ArrnU'‘i} — Suit, in Miiliam- 
mad bin S ililt I'aj-jtal .M ihi iba : >heikh J’.ub.ikr 
’ \h 'Askar. N'aqih of the Ma'i-.itta Tub*. 
C.ifUtal A! Qiiiinvi Sheikh 'Tallin S,\lih. of tiie 
IHiiibl Tribe, t'.ipital l>hi <ui i Sheikjj 
■ Abdiirrahni.in. of tie* M iii.ibi Tribe. I'lpit,.! 
Al.lurb.i sh) ikh M'lliammid >Iuli'ni G)nlib. 
of the llatlbrami Tiii.e, I'.ipital Ash >hilii. 

I i^hnlh — '<h»'ikh .MiUi.unmad M iMbil A- Saiiladl 
I Capita! Baklial 

i Ou/e,/;» — ^h.'ikli Huf.ui ’ All, Capital Ath 
Tiiumeir. 

' .l/u, /)_-,} nkh s'lh ba^atel (..iital \l 
K-idtC “ 

’ — s}i. il h Hiib.inim.id l.idhl Ibi 

’ .\bduU.«h. 1 '.ip.t ll iU' Abliud. 

^ ' \<i Utnh --.■'iiUui ^,^!lb bill HiiM'in, Capital 

( }>r-' Awidh bin Salili hm 

\l- liih )h. r ipit li \i- lb sii. ikh Miih-iii li'ii 

i'.UHl, Caj.it.d \t 'bhiim 

I Ln>r.‘r ‘ — ■ultaii ’ Aldru^ I m \li 

; I’ap.t.ll \bu,ii 

— Sliuii Salih bin Hii'i in (.iiati 

An Nn-p.l'. 

i ,/,j — v),, ,1 )j 'Mllh IHIIU id I 111 'Ah. til' 

I’.umnu .''neilh .K)l^ Muhanirn id ’’ \h 

;i.i Sv.ih and Ji.iwutdi bin ^,t•td. tin \ti!i 
j >hi ikh' 

lie* !.i>t-"n litei cni,,j,, . 1 f.idiii I III lilt 
(‘ on-i till'-' n| thr i,ii),ii!] St, if.- i.t '-.lulu ,iiid 
Aliik.i’l 1 :.ud tb i; .rhii 1 st.it. nfS. Hunt tlie 
M ilill ''.ih III. If.- .U (h-’.in ,111-1 Sn. nti.i. .111.1 the 
\\ d-r !• ^Ii!l Iii.it. - .,t |;ir • ’ Gi ,i„,i i;,,t,h q. 

ill w hi- il h t \ I l.( . ii tni nt.un \ r n > m profei • 

1 1\’ h' \ I - I it IniM U )t h il 1. M,l]. -1 \ (n.\)'Ul- 

Iii> lit 11,. liiMiii. 'S Milt ITI sil s ihti i,m Giiihl. 
d G" -idi. I. '■ ’-I o , ■'lilt (u lu •'hihr and Muk ill.i. 
1' tt,.- ],i. lu'. t «'hl 1 Ml th- 1. I IMII \d.’ll Ih-.- 
’’ ‘t ‘ ■ni-l ! 1 ,m 1 - n i II- I ut 1 , till- nin-t ini) ni - 

1 lid in. I l„ -t -M'j nil-, d n| th. riK.i' It I- 

I- . 111 . I. I ..11 the -1 h^ thn ,ihl-l! Suit l!l,d. - 
"I'l -.11 tin , ,i-t 1 ). the \1 dll i -lilt Ut itt 

Tlte M.dul ’^Iiltui.ite II) I^i-hn ami S-i. ntaa 
I- the rii'-'t e.i--t(!]v' <11 * a in the Aden ITotc - 
t..i it.- 1.. iiiir biiumh d nil tlie ca-t la tlie Milt.iu- 
.■t« iU MU'-' .it amt Gni.iii. '1 he Siilt.ui of Gi-lin 

2 Sult.m All Idn Muhqii, N\ ahidi of lialihai 
a bm Muli'ju 
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tikI Pocotr.i re'Mes on ti"‘' ihlin-i'.l Sorotrn 

fiitM 1,400 cijii.irf luilt u li ii )i li< ^ ir.(J niilr'S 

ioon Cape Cinirciafiii i lie t-i,ii,>l \\a^ ot^i.pieii 
le tlie l.n^t Ill'll I Coni{ian\ tn 1 '' ’.4 an>l it i .um 
lUi'l.-t luiTi-li in \vh« n tin rit.itv 

‘■■nil t ItL _M On i ''11 It an \\ .i' < nin lii.ii-0. 

Population — liic j'l 'pi'-'l ’-"n '>1 tli*' wliuli 

•'!' Tt'ttui itf !•' mn^bh t-'tiiii.itt .1 r.i I r- .itna-r 
>nn(iiKi I'lu'V aie .11 ii-lnn- in.iih tl' 

I ' IIIJ cl th. ."'ii.il \ P' !-ii i'i"n I'lit Tin It ai* al-> 
a I- u Jew- ' 111 *- \\*'t<‘iii A>!eii Ibcti ■ 

1 - iiiic iiil.il •i.ni .1* I iti-'ii-^ •iiiii Mil 

T uiatr- aiiii tiie nib ibit iiiT' aie !*>r the ini-'-f 
I'.iir ^ettb-d or aor " ntnu 0 fl")ii' 2 lt a t* \' ai** 
h-iutih'. dbe i'l'ii'ji Iiciiv i\pf cl Arab i- 
■ liicily Lcnliiird tc tht- Intt.ral and to tiie luan- 
fiine raiij*'- I'liirlaT NcitU ainl 1' I't ol tin 
I’i "f» ■ tciatc (bii-ilv in Vala’i and 'AuImij 
ciiitcn, cm- i:*!'- a tall* r \nd nicj,- -i miti. 
c.p* vltc .aiiie cij,:iiiiU\ iicin Tin- '^•nnii, 

' '[■> I 1 i!l\ iiuin .laiii. 

Physical character - lb- \\i't«-!n I’icf.. 

'"1 it. l' .li\ld' d Ilitc 

1. 'I'be littci il b. b Wiil.h saiu-j' l.rru.tn 
4 - Hi mill ' 111 u ivU b 
2 Til*- ti) u It line i THi-n-' 

'I lie intrtiiTcnt line pi *111' abcut .’.nun 

I* t‘t il" '\ e "i i I' \ • t 

t I lie hi'-diiiiid plifean lan.ine innii 
oi'O t'l ''' non i* ft. 

I'ln llbat ITi'iit witli i III* III allilinl' 
cl I* el 

Idle fctniti\ betue«n tlie iittci .1 and tie 
nlab ,1 U i" .1 t I lit liiciiiitailMniN \ illi“ S<*iie- , 

cl The \,lll*^.'' ale \el\’ IilTile. 'the HI j 

it-iii 1 -. bickeii n[) b> niinteiniw bdl'' aiel it i- | 
liiTei I b-d nirli <i‘V<lil deep \al|f\''. Tlep 
plitiail cl tbe bpp*-I \:iJa’ aiel 'Ainlbib 
• li tint-* :ue pai t n nlai !v b 1 1 de. 

Climate — ’I’be liiniate i n-d iinln-abliV and 
tin ni^ilit- -tie innallv 't-'b** cnlU'ah.l 

c,,-. , and MVii I'mU '•ih li a-, (in- l,ah'|d,dla 
\b\an. and Tie- I'll-an and l-aiM salle*,'' iit 
Kill II icit'. 

In till- inantihi’ bill- md nd i nc-'iit nne 
]-l ini', the 111 at. It II- 'i'*' bin di\ i.\di\ tMitli*' 
li'nbland plite-ii it iuMi •aii'. niib* n ild\ 
bet *\* n in tle'di'v tiiie and ni tb* -iinini' i 
uIk!-'-. the uiL'Iit- .III- .tbvaN- •.H.| hi the 

n II it . 1 . one I'l t eii '< I b I 111 -i! n n »i i ben wild' 
a' hi.:iit the tcid i- \eie Hi -iinli tn>'-1 I-- l il* 
i he iir 111 the lii'-'liland- i 111 v ,■ ci ji me and Me 
I Innate deii-abt till 

'I'bere w little i Cnifall jn the littcral and nnti- 
t iin. bill' and iid i aiiiciil nne [ilaiii' ami » nil i\ a- 
teni i' *biel!v dependent cn nieaiticn licm the 
'•i.iter l■c^n't 

On the bediluid pliteni utbi m td.l lined 
111 ir til*' '111 ice ,iiid nii-Ueni I' *liiiil\ Imiii 
'll II' wini It aie niine icii' I hen t-i piicie i.iin- 
i id, ubili , 111 the - 111111111 !'. tbiindei l. uni' an 
In tcu ini' t Ih' ev* II M)-' and liail . I'lcn- 

ill\ fill' 'I'lii |e'.:icii I' i|-c II ib|.‘ tc ileii'i 

hi! ( nu't' \\ hi- ti j-icMiie I cii'idi tab!*' mci't me 
and ale benelieial to aeiunltlHe. 

»*!i tie 'ciiOic III fiiiiei-' cf the Onat In-'iit 
raiiilill 1- -tane, alid tie- lie it \eiv luin‘, it»n- 
ti i'TniLt \Mtb 1 ect, and in tbe winter cold. uiL'lit'. 


The prevailing diseases are malaria, internal 
ili'cid*!', bilhaizia and rhenmati'in. Coii- 
'iiini'tiw ca>ea are above the iicriaal Ophthal- 
mia and <-at<ua<t. aie laiiiy oonimoii. and the 
tii'f.i'e-i cl the eye aie particularly tcmnion 
m The Ai*ithein and (ca'tal ’ Aulaqi distruti*, 
peiliap' on an cimt id the fiPijueiit aand .itorm' 
IdcwiML' th* re. Perhaps the must common 
loiiiplaint 1 ' th*' "Yemen” nbei. This ukei 
i' in*t h.iiiuiiil !i treated in its earl> staue, but, 
Il 111 -alt I ft d. as 1' su rdtt n the i ase in the interioi 
, wlu'ir ii'W c|*pcitiin!tice icP cuie exi't. it dexelcpjs 
lulu a 'fiitK. .'pnadmi: 'cie. olttii lesultnut in the 
!■<" «»l i I* 111 'tune cl the bjcuel tcUIl' Where 
' til it.it lull il»)e-5 i.ut e\i't and I'les abound, 

I »l\ '* lit* 1 -. iciimum. 

Communications -Tlieie are ni> i.iilwav' cf 
'iiuTilleii itiaiis ill the Western Aden Piotect- 
I'-iab'. A Mieale-hne uietie-'aaiid'’ i.uhvay was 
i cit'tni* t«-<l m Ibiii lor war puipo'es and uptn 
the Auui't II e i li*- lailliead was lom mih ' of noith 
! >h* iKh othm.iii Immediatelv alter tlie Annjs- 
■ tne. the lailwaj was extended to a point seven 
: miles btsoiid Lnhej It wii-s luiDed up at the 
end of P.ijn. as the ex]ien>e to His Afajesty’s 
; ».«o\ eminent- in mamtaimm: it was only justitied 
i as Icii-i a' th*ue Was any ii'k cf the Imam d the 
I Vt III* u txt*n*liuj hi' euriuailimejit towaids 
i l.ahfj Till' ii'k ita'.'d w ith the e\i-ui'jnn nf th'‘ 

1 Imam s tci*rs luuii the Amiii and Hau-shabi 

! ill'll I* 

I lb<i<- aie 'evtiil iiatiiial Mads whiili ]ia\ e 
, b-en impMved to take luotuT* tiatlio. The diief 
• *1 I In '* .lie — 

1. Slii'iKh othiu.in to T.ahfj 

•J l-alu j tc .Mii'r-imu. 

J L diej t«» tlie \i.meu tnuititi towards 

Ta 1/ 

4. T.aln-J to the ^'eiuen Iiclitier toWuid-j 
Malali' 

L.ihtj to Idi.il.i 

n Ixhci iLik'ar to Abjan and .Shmiia. 

\ M.ii’-di M.nl ninlei icn>tuicti.ui for motor 
n.uhe bituoin Slm<ii.i and the foot of the 
■ \iidh ill pl.itcau. 

llec'-ntly, suete-.siid attempt' have been m.ule 
j to T.ike p.i''enc»'is li\ mctci tl.Ulie tc the 
! ■ \ii!.ii}i distrii.t .1' lar U' the loot ul the main 
1 ’ Aui.iipu i.iieae <.i mcimt.iins, tlie icufo beinu 
I MU Ahwar on the eo.i't I'.isseni-’ers ha\e also 
i 1 m t n t.ikcii by i.t\i to t lie ]'oit of ’lupi. lathe 
ali'enie cl r>*.id' 'inl.il-le for motor trarlic, 

' coiiimuiue.iticii i' ehn'lly by lainel. tlicueh in the 
' meant. imou' ^h'tiiit' cl I pper V.iia’, male' 
I or doiikey.-. aie luciu oiut.ilile. 

I The lb*\ il All l-'oie*' raamtaiii a number of 
; l.iiidiiie diciiiiiK m the I'lci.-* tci.it*'. 

j Products, Indu'tries and Trade - Aun- 
l*ahin** 1' til*' iljiei c, . iiiMTicii *ii the m.ijoritv 

citin mb.ibit.mts cl ih- \\e'l*-iii Aden I’lo- 
teiTci.ite' Niewi.i trciii tb*- i'aircn 'urrouad- 
lliU-5 III -\'b a It 1' dub* III! to K .dl'e tlie '111 pri" 

iiii h 1 till! \ . *1 f h. nicuiit I in \ .ille\ s and 'Icp*-' 
.mil cl till' biettl I 'id j > 1.1 b -all in tie- 1 ’mI e* toiat e. 
1 Iaii\ pc"il‘h U'*' I' lua*!* cl in leaticii .111*1 
iwatei ii-ahl' an .i rn-iutat i .ub<- ol‘ tribal 
' ti-lid'. 
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The stable crops are “ Dhura ” and j 
‘ ‘ Dakhn ”, a millet, of ■v\hich there are various • 
varieties. Indian corn is also ^rown. Wheat | 
and barley are found at the higher elevations _ 
especially in Yafa’, the ’ Aiidliali plateau and 
the Veshbum valley. Other crops are jiljil ! 
(sesamura) and lucerne. Dates are giown iui 
the Subeihi country, t’otfee is grown in Yafa. i 
Of fruits, grapes, peaches and pomegranates) 
are found in tlie DhaU’ district aud ’ Audhalij 
plateau. Bananas and papayas are grown in the > 
Lahej oasis and in some other parts. ' 

Cotton and indigo (“hawir”) is grown in | 
Beiliaii and the ’ Aulaqi districts. | 

Honey is largely exported from Yeahhum, and 
to a less extent, ironi the ’ Audhali, Yai’a and 
Dhala’ districts. 

Trade in the Western Aden Protectorate is 
chietly transit trade from the Yemen, from whi* h 
cotfee, skins aud " qat ” are exported, the latter 
being a plant cultivated in the Yemen, the lea\es 
of which are chewed, ilost of the cotfee, how- 
ever, is exported by sea. In leturn, keioscne 
oil, piece-goods aud foodstutfs are importeil. All 
the main trade routes iroia the \einen pa'ss 
through Lahej, a town 15 miles north oi Sheikii 
Uthman, aud the bultau oi Lahej’s claet source 
of revenue is derived from transit dues, whicii 
make him tlie richest, aud consequeuil> the most 
important Chief in tlie Western Aden Piu- 
tectorate. 

The only industries are weaving, dyeing aud 
charcoal burning, tliough such Jews as theio are 
make silver work. Potash is manufactured 
in the * Abdali and FadhU distib ts. blieep aud 
goats are imported from Sotualiland, while oxen, 
fodder, vegetables :ind fuel come in by c.iiavau 
from the neighbouring districts. 

Government. — His .Majesty’s Government 
does not at presi iit att**nipt to admini^tci the 
Aden Protectorate, but the Eastern Aden Pro- 1 
tectorate lias a JCuropean advDcr, with his | 
staff, who is resident at Mukalla. The interests , 
ot the Western Aden Protectorate are looked 
after by a small staff of Political Officers who, 
together with tlie Kesident Advi&er at ilukalla, 
work under a PoUti< al Secretary in Adi-n who is 
responsible to the Governor and Commandei- 
in-Ohief for Protectorate affairs. The PoUticul 
Secretary has au assistant to help In Secictariat 
work. 

The tribes nominate their own Chiefs wlio 
have subsequently to be recognised by the Alien 
Government. The majority of the Cliiefs have 
little control over their subjects, an outstanding 
exception being the Sultan of Lahej (or 'Abdali 
Sultan) whose w'ealth aud trained military forces 
assist him. The louudation ol tribal adminis- 
tration is the Sahri’a law- of the Qur’au. which 
is entrusted to the QudhU. The tiib.d Chuff 
adjudicates in serious cases and assists the Qadhi 
in the execution of his decisions. 

Each large tribe is divided into sub-tribes 
under an ’ Aqil or Sheikli. These sub-tribes aie 
lurther siib-divided into clans, aud each clan 
into families or ” belts.” 

There are no Government regular troops in the 
Aden Protectorate, in the NSestein Aden 
Protectorate, the only Chieis with trained troop- 


to whom the designation “regular” might 
apply are the Sultan of Lahej and, in a minor 
degrt-e, the Ainu oi iBiala’ Tlie Amir of Dhala’ 
has, m addition, a Mii.ill nuce oi Tribal GuarfD 
Other l.'hiei-, with tiib.tl guards arc the Fadhli 
and Haii^habi Sultan-, and the Sharif of Beihan. 

Latteily the Aden fiu\ t-runient has raised a 
small foice named ' lioNeiiiment Guards” lor 
police duties in the Protectorate. These, w ith the 
‘Tribal Guards”, are jomtly kuowii as “Pro- 
tectorate GuaiJs ” They were raised and 
tramed by a Political Officer in whose chai‘_'c 
they are, but wheieas the Government Guiid- 
are paid and controlled entiiel> b\ Hi-^ .Majesty’s 
GtiVciiiiiieiit. the Tribal GuanU are uiidci the 
direct «\ujtiul of the Tribal Chief concerned who 
also contributes to their upkeep. 

Towns Ports and Water Courses — The chief 
towns In the Western .Aden Protectorate 
.are Laiiej, Dhala’, Slunira, Lodar, .\^h\\ai. 

Yeshbum, Nisah and P.eihan al Qasab Upper 
I Y.il’a li.is se\ti il laige settlements, the larue-t 
' being Beni Bak. 

I The chief poits are Slmi^ra. Masani' (Ahwar) 
i ’ Irqa and Ilaura 

1 The chief water courses are the Tihan, Har- 
I daha-Suheih, Baiia. Suluh-Vai.imi- and Dlieiqa- 
' Ahwar. The first two and the last come down 
I III Hood a few tunes cadi >ear, 

i The Hadhramaut States — The Qii’aiti Eulers 
I of Shihr aud .Mukalla entered into a treaty 
I with His .Maji stc’s Goveiunicnt in ISftii 
• In which they bound themselves not to cede any 
paits ot tlicir teiiffunes to any person nr power 
other than tiie iUifi-li Goicrumcnt without the 
consent ol the Jiiitish Goccimucut in addition 
the Qii’aitis bound tluin-clvcs to aldde by the 
ad\icc uinl conioim to tlu; wislics of the British 
Governmt'iit in all mattcis lelating to their 
dealings with neighbouring duels .uid foreign 
powers. Ill cunddcration of these stipulations 
they were to receue a stipend of Siff'.i) of which 
the e<iui\alent amount paid at pieacnt i» Ks. 720. 

Prior to this treaty the ()ii’.uti Jemadar of 
Shihr and the Kusadi .Nakili of .Mukalla had 
entered into agreements loi the abolition of the 
.sla\e ti.ide in ls72 and an even earlier agreement 
hatl been made w itli the lattc^r on the same 
subject. The treaty oi 1882 was strengthened 
III 188S by the conclusion of a Protectorate in 
jthe tommon form of the treaties with the Pro- 
I tectorate chiefs and in lui8 the Kathin Sultans 
of t he Hadhramaut made an agreement with the 
j Qii aiti .Sultan whi-relty tlie iormei acknowledged 
that this treaty was binding on them. This 
I .igieemeiit pro\iiied lor the conduct of relations 
. between the t)u’aiti Kathiri Sult.uiates and 
! acknowledged that the I’luvinee ot Hadhramaut 
I should be one piocuiee, au appanage of the 
I British Empire under the Sultan of Shihr and 
Mukalla. 

isuUan, — Hi.s Higlmess Sultan Sir Salih bin 
j Ohalib al Qu’aiti, k.o.m o 

I Heir apparenL—Hultixii ’ Awadh bin Salih a 
. Qu aiti. 

The Qu’aJti State ot Shihr aud Mukal'a on the 
Gulf ot Alien IS bounded on the \Vest by the 
Wahidi and ’Aiilaqi Sultanates and the King* 
d»>mof \emen, on the Xorth by the Great De»ert 
the Piu-jt by the .Mahn Sultanate. The 
> Kathiri State forms an enclave on the Xorth 
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The country is lartie in extent hut the creuter 
part ol its surfare consists of bairen iiiuuntauia 
intersected by Wariis some of wiinii aie fertile 
and culthated. Ut these tiie iiio=t impoitaut 
aie the ^Vadl‘:. Mena, ilajr, l)u'an. and 

part of tiie ^Vadl Hadhiainaut. The i»riiKn>ul 
crops aie millet, st-sanie, beans and wlieat. These 
are all consumed locally but Haiinnumi toha< co 
IS exported and to is i)u*an honey. The other 
expoits aie jirmcipally fi?h i>roducts. 

The Caj)ital and the Jtesidcnce ol the Sultan is 
]\Iukalia (population about 10.000) Shihr is also 
an important putt and both are Msited by oieaii- 
■ioinj: ship'.. The countiy is di\ide«i into ii\e 
provinces There aie several bundled miles ot 
luotorable tracks includin': the Al Kal Jb>ad. 
which is under separate administratmn and links 
Tarim with tihilir. Other tracks are under 
construction. 

The population is estimated at about :h.>2,0UO 
and the revenue and expenditure are about 7 and 
6 lakhs of rupees respcctn ely. 

The relations between the Qu'aiti btate and 
Ureat Britain aie yoNerued by the Tieaties 
reterred to abo^e and bv a Tieaty ut 1037 by 
whieii Great Britain agreed to appoint a liesideiit 
Adviser. 

Resident Advher. — "W. U. Ingrams, c.ii.o., 
O.B.E. 

— E. C. Figgis. 

The Keilhiri State is bounded on the North 
by the Great l)csert and on all other sides by the 
Qu’arti State. 

The Kathiri country was foinierly ot great 
extent : it still includes the niu.'.t hutile portion of 
the ^Vadi Hadhraiiiaut and its tiibutuiy wadis 


6 .uch as Wadis Adim and Bin ’Ali. Its crops are 
mainly gram and dates which are all consumed 
locally, but cotton grows well and this may 
develop into an export. 

The • apital and residence of the Sultan is 
Seiyuu (population about 18,000) but Tarim is 
also a large and important city which is joined 
with the port of Shihr by the Al Kaf Koad, 
constructed by the Al Kaf Seijids who spend 
large sums on the advancement of the country. 
Katliiii towns and \illagos are mostly accessible 
by motor 

The population is estimated at about 58,000 
and contains a large number of extremely well- 
to-do people, who live mostly on remittances 
irum the East Indies. 

The relations between the Kathiri State and 
(heat Britain are governed by the Qu’aiti 
Treaty of 1886 and the Kathiri agreement of 
1018. 

Sultan of Ahl Kathir-Jaffer bin Mansur 
; Al Kalliin. 

jRe.cfdt/d — W. H. Ingrams C M.G., 

0 li.E. 

' Kamarao. — The Island of Kaniaran in the 
lied Sea about 200 miles nortii of Perim was 
taken by tlic British fiom the Turks m 1915, and 
IS administered by the Go^eIDmeIlt of India 
■ through a Civil Administrator under the control 
of the Government of the Colony of Aden. It 
' has au aiea of 22 square miles and a population 
of about 2,200. A quarantine station for pil- 
' gnms liaveUmg to Mecca from the Eu^t is 
1 maintained on the Island under the joint control 
of the Government of India and the Govern’ 
ment of the Netherlands Indies. 

CtuT AdmitiisiraioT, Major 1). Thompson. 


The Home Government. 

The Home Govcniinciit ol India repre- of supcniitcndincc, direction and control over 
sented for sixty years the gradual evolu- the government and revenues of India, subject, 
tioQ of the governing board of the old of c»Mii&t‘, to a large measure of delegation. The 
East India Company. The affairs of the ; ret.uy of State was the statutory heir of the 
company were originally managed by the' J'kist India Company and the Board of Control, 
Court of iMrectors and the General Court j and it was as such that the generality of his 
of Proprietors. In 1784 Parliament established ' powers were exercised. 

a Board of Control, with full power and authO’l 'pjje ^^t of 1919 transferred a substantial 
rity to control and direct all operations and.vjiaje of power and responsibility in relation to 
coueerns relating to the civil and military Government of the Provinces to the Pro- 

government, and revenues of India. By dc- ; v„jcialLegi&lauiret and Ministers, while it greatly 
grees the number of the Board was reduced ^creased the elected element in, and the inlluence 
and its powers were exercised by the President, the Central Lcgiblaluie at Delhi. In the 
the lineal precursor of the fiecretary of State | gpijp^e so affected the power and responsibilities 
for India. With modifications tlu^ system parliament and its representative, the 

lasted until 1858, when the Mutiny, followed | §^, 0 (■etaJ•y State, were correspondingly 

by the assumption of the Governim nt of India curtailed, but outside the field of administralion 
by the Crown, demanded a complete change. \,o transferred the responsibility of Parliament 
Under the Act of 1858 (merged in the^ con- tl,e good goveniinent of India remained 
solidating measure passed in 1915) the Secre- ummiwired. No statutory change in the rela- 
tary of St I’f ■ ■ ! e ■■ ‘ '• -if thejtions between the Secretary of State and the 

Crown on i-s ■ I'l . ; ; i He j central Government was made, but there was 

inherited g ■ .,. . . i . . ■» ;uties|a very marked alteration in the balance ot 

which were forme'ly vested either in the Board : authority corresponding with the enhanced 
of Control, or In the Company, the Directors i status and intluence of the Indian Legislature, 
and the Secret Committee in respect of the 'The Rejnnt of the Joint Select Committee on 
government and revenues ot India. ! the Bill of 1919 recommended that a convention 

I should be allowed to giow up that only In 
The Secretary of State. i exceptional circumstances should the Secretary 

Until the Act of 1919 came into force, the lot State be called upon to Intervene in matters 
Secretary of State anil the Soeietary of State in jot purely Indian interest where the Government 
Council had, and exercised, the fullest powers and the Legislature of India axe in agreement 
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The Home Government. 


Ti 1 f of India. , Ojimril, and biu-li direaiuiis, if fiit\ aie «itJj 

Tlie Act of e5t.iljli''hetl be.-ides the i r^-'-'pect to the reveiiiu ^ of iho (lovi rn -i n- i il 

^^ecretary ol State the bod\ kuown as the ' I'l it. roqinri' the Louijuri - mr'- of ho i.ixi^r- 
CoUQCil of India, which wa-^ a-M,ciaie*l with the ; I h«.* roiuKil <it India < t.o.-d to ovi-t ilo 

secretary ui State m thee^ercUeoJ many of hi^jl't Apnt, ^<,,.,1^ of its fumtion lp n- 

powers an*!, m paitii'iiiar, held coiinol of tlie'^'darl\ m relation to inattei- l'it\V 

revenue- of India au<i w'as c]ian»ed w'i»^h the . I'a=-ed. howe\r-r to a h tifv ot Advil. r- u ith t ! .• 
conduct ol the hu-ine-s tran-aoted iji the L'aited '•line iruin tii -I liimt- dnun ' tli'- iniiTun or- 1./' 
li-in'^dom m relation to the Governmenr oi India ' ri*lue.-.i .urf-r l’< d. i.u io,i to a iiuuiinhm oM 
^ttd the correspondence with India. Alemher- uiaximum of 6 . Xue no-ition ui th.-' I’Niu 


■ 'I Ann lit V 


of the Council. ori'.Miially a!>i)"Uitod f-.r liio, n-.w , iMfu*e a^ the Uepai tiih-nt '-tn iii'' tl.<- '•;,•( o t n ■ 
hold office i'>r hve year^. <md receive a -tatatory ! “f State remain-, hut tli^r eii i'\ v'h'.ni o,r o„' nt- 
silary of X-1, -00 with an additional •^ub'sish nee i *’>' the Ait insolv --; tli-.- ti.in-it r or rVu- uli..'.. 
allowance of £600 p^r annum for those domiciled i ' o-;t to a Path niR-utarv vote with i iirrihnnio, 
in India. The Act of Idl’d oita blished tin ir ' Indt in re\ nue^ L d ou tl'< < 
members at a minimum of S and a niaviiniim tuiictiim-j atill leiforin, ,i bv t],, 
of 12, one half of whom were re-iuired to hu\*-,^tite lor the ilOM-rnineiit id Ind i '1 hr-V i’ 
served or re-idcd m rridia for at 1-a-r ten year.-., no cointitution d thai.-e in the o. ..t ttu" 

Lord Alorley opened the door of the Council * Hi;4h Cunimi^-ion. r. ~ . . u ji tac 

to Indians, and -,ince lbl7 the u>ual number of '■ t.» 4. 

Indian Membet'a has been three. 1, »-'Uic extent the woikiud or the Ifoiru 

The India Office. iiuulviii.- a- it doi, tlic inii'iio c v i' i-, 

The Secretary ui Statu, hke other Mliii-teis 01 1 re-iiect oi Ihuiin nf the I'rnitiuiM ,,i tin 
nis Jlajesty’s Government in tlie l-nite,i retarv or state, rije ihutiinn, nt ot huun i 


xcvenuc- 


Kmgdom, i« served by a body of officer- and 
servants known in rhi-s case a'? the Il^d?^l niUe*- 
Its staff are recruited through the -amf- >oui(V 
and serve "u ihe^ame condition- a- Ci\ il ^f* i\ani - 
in enrre-pondiner po-irions m the oth* r G'Avrn- 
ineiit Othi'OB in London. Until Ihl’h the whole 

cost was borne by Indian rev^nU'*'. **\<‘cpt th. it - ••>•....•1 o. o--j.c. t m ni. 1 \pmi-* 

the Home Government made ceif.iin uranr- ami 1 'dUibutaMi f iht; in-uoi luau, i-. ,,,i 
remi-'^ioas, in lieu of a direct e.mtuhution nim.nt oi Ihumi m .u, |, iiiii' 1 1. m- i- thi 

amounting to £ 50,UU0 a year. The Act of I'JIP ^t.lte agic.’s thut fiis Ii.onfion.i 

tr.iQslerred the -alary of the Secretary <>l State i pi iioim. l*- 

to the Treasury, and. in acoordaricr with it-] 1 \ iii \ i n i 1/ • 1 

provi-ious, an arrangeineut \v ts d*-vi.-*-d uheiei*\ ' , ' i 'tj 1 n 1, 

contribution truni the Tnciviiry oi ab-unl SecretJiry of Slate. 


iV,*i ■‘I''-’ hT tlw ai.pomiinpnt 01 not 

•rl-M tliaii .> \dM-.i, to tlR Mu.tiiu I.I Mari 

m iclatioii tu ihiima, m),.,,.. ,, ,tii- uml 
■ ll-.l i.il.v.'ou, to tho-, oltlM tilli.li,,! 

0 tin- (.ovuiniiiunt ot li.lu \,-t i’o . , i-,,;,, 

lie, ul.ui I.,.,. I, ji.i- til. |,ni„ ,,t t|„ 

urnia in ri'-jici t oi t),, 


£ 115,000 was made to the tot<*i cost, wincli non ! H'*' Ui.iht lion .\ii 
st.md-5 at about l- 2‘’.o,()no The l>a-i- oi tin 
1 ontributiuq was that Home e-rimat‘*s .-houbl 
be.ir the outlay needed lor the contiollin-g and 
political function- of the India Office; > 

tunction'i being -till an Indian change. 


I •- \lHi 

Perniaiieiil Umler-SeciL't.iij ot State 

Ml I imll it<T .'•51- v\ III (; (' 1 ; 1 . (' I I , 

I.I..I1. ' • . o 1 1 . ‘ 


Piirliiimentno Under Stcretaiy of State 

I I In I Hlki' oi I M \ 1 1| j -I j 1)1 


Partianientai-j Ptiiate Seerctary to the 
Seereiai J ot State. 

, ''U \\ ail. t ■Miiil, 

Deputy Uader-Seeretary oi State 

MI L IK W.dviy, K I I F , 

Assistant Under-Seereliiries ol State 

<’-'eil il. Ki-..h, I 
Ml J?. K. Jhown, i, I 


i;.. c.ii. 

<’.V.(t 


Advisers. 


The Goverameat of India Act, 1935. 

Sub.stantiai <'hange- 111 tlie niai lanciy d 
Bt I ibed above have re-jiiltcd Ir.nn the GoveiniiiLiiI 
')f India Act of 10 55. 'L’he StMuctaiy ot Mat*- 1 - 
tio longer the liiial aiittioiity upon who-e -iipoi- 
iiitcndcncc. diicctioii .uid loiitnil di’pvnd the .V t- 
of tlie Government of India and all grant's, pay- 
mont-5 and charge^ arising out of the leveiiues 
of India. The povvij ot tlie Exeeiitivi' 111 India 
now run in the name of the Goveriior-Gen-'i.il 
• iiid the Governor, to wlioni they How direct tnmi I 

rhe Uiown, and there i- no delegation m powers ''‘dton <• j; _ >5 ^ 

through the Seeretaiv ol State In .-o I ti .is the | 
riXeeutive Gov ernnii'iits in India iiiiit t ion on the ! 
advice of the .\Iiuist'-iT> n-spuii-ibie to the new | 
iiOgi-latarcs, the rcspon-ibibty of tin; '>«•. retai vof 1 
State to i’arliament, and cons'.'iuenflv lu- *<01 I 
trol, H al ail end. Where, hovve\er,tln Govmnoi- 
Geiioral or the Govciiiois are empowered to act 
m their iliscrt-tion or on their individii.il jinlgnient iJ.ich.i \ . n.it 1 
they are subject t<3 <liic' tion by the Secietarj la 1 ol -.n h 
of State wlio reinuii^, m the-e niitt'-is, the'-,,, j \ 
eii.uiuel of their le-jjon-ibilitv to l*ai li iiiient ji, 

Uuring the inteimi peiiod between the l-t April, ' "* 

l'.l-57 (the ilate on vvhnli I'rovun nl .Vutonomv 'oni,,,, j .n,,,, 
came into operation) and the e-st-iblK-lim^-nt oi Urii/R.' '-t'- rotary y, 
til' Federation, the Secretary ol St.iti* h.is puwei j d. riiii-on. 

to i^:.iie directions to the Governoi-Gcueral ui' A,., fint 3tctelnry W 1’ 
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The Home Government. 


Political A.-D.-C. to the Secretary of 

Lieut. -Col. W. G. Neale, c.i.E. , c.v.o. | 

Private Secretary to Permanent V nder-Secrelary ' 
of State : C. E. M. , 

Private Secretary to Parly. Onder-Sccretary : \ 
W. B. Goodchild. j 

Heads of Departments. ' 

Secretaries. j 

Fiiancuil : F. E. Grist, ('.I e I 

G. H. Baxter, (Acting) j 

public and Judicial . A. Dibdin. ' 

Military: Gen. Sir S. F. ^[uspratt, K.C.B.,j 

C. S I., C.I.E. , ii.s.o. ! 

Personal : Col. C. E. T. Erskme, C.I.E., ! 

D. S.O., M.c. 

Joint Secretary. J. A. Simpson. 

S7aJ5^ Officers attached: Lt.-Col. N. L. St. V. 
Buiibury. d s i> ; ^Majoi R. E. (Pxicle, M.ijor 
r. T O'Brien, m.c. 

Political: P J. Patrick, c.s.i.; R. T. Peel, c.h.e. 

M.C. 

Ecotiomic and Overseas. W. D. Croft, c.i.E. . c.\ o 
Service^ and (Jenerai and Establistiment Officer : 

F. W.H. Smith, C.I.E. 

Reforms : (India). 

Sir Vernon Dawson, k.c.i e. 
Accounfanf'Genera^ • SMoey Turner. c.n.K., f.i 4. 
Also Director of Pund^ and Official Ayent to 
AdminUtrators-General in India. 

Record department. — Superintendent of Rf 
cords :R. >V Wiight, m.b.e. 

Auditor: E. L. Ball. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 
Ouv'rnment Director of Indian Railway Com* 
pa nit ;E. Mowbray. 

-Uif to ditto: A. T. \ViIliani«:. 

Librarian : H. N. Kandle, m.a., D.Phil. 

Librarian : A. J. Arberry, Litt.d. 

As'-t. Keeper : S. C. Sutton. B sc. (Econ.) 

President of Medical Board for the EraminMtou 
of Officers of the Indian Services and Advuer 
to the Secretary uf State oji Medical matters . 
Majoi Geneial I'. W. (' Hradfield, (’ I E . o.it i 
Members of the Medical Board: Lt.-Cul. JI. 11. 

Dutton, C.I.E.; Lt.-Col. II. B. Steen, i.M.s. 

Legal Adviser and Solicitor to Stcretary of Stale : 

Sir K. McI. Kemp. 

Asst, iiolu'ttor : C. A. K. Norman. 

Injonmition Officer: A. H. Joyce, o.b.b. 

to Information Officer: L. 13illclitle. 
Ordnance Pont,iilting Off>eei ■ Col K Jb T 
Woollp, M c. 

Deputy (). (' O . Lt.-Col R. G. Bieadnioie, 
U.B E 

As^f o. (’. <J. .Major R Martin, mc 
-IasL O. (' O. ■ Major R A M, Tweedy, i? '^e. 
l-is/ O. O. . C.ipt M Mariiott-Dodmutoii 
Pcrbonnl Asbidt<int ■ ^Majoi J. S. Bolton. >! i: E. 

BURMA OFFICE. 

Secretary of State- 

The Riyht Hon. Mr. L. S. Amery. 

Permanent Under-Secretary of State. 

Sir Fmdlater Stewart, O.C.B., g.o.I.e., o.s.i., 
ll.d. 
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Assistant Under-Secretary of State. 

D. T. Monteath, C.b. c.v.o., o.b.e. 


Secretary. 

W. Johnston, m g 

HIGH COMMISSIONER’S OFFICE 
India House, Aldwvch, W. C. 2 
The High Commissioner : Malik Sir Fert z Khan 
Noon, K.c.i.E. 

Private Secretary : N. Husain. 

Deputy High Commissioner : S. Lai, i.e.s. 
Chief Accounting Officer : A. J. C. Edward.^, f.i. a. 
Secretary, General Department : R. E. 

Uoiitgouiory. 

Indian Trade Commissioner: Sir Da\id Meek, 

Kt., C.I.E., O.B.E. 

Deputy ditto : M. Ikraiuullah. 

Secretary, Education Deiartment. T. Qiiayle, 
31. A., li. uiT. (Lond.) 

Store Department Depot at Belvedere 
Road, Lambeth, S. E. 1. 

Director-General Lieut. -Col. Sir Stanley Paddon, 
C.I.E. , O.I.M.E. 

Director of Purchase : J. P. Fursytli. 

Director of Inspection ■ J R. Acton, i .l.c. 


Secretaries of State for India. 


Assumed 

charge. 


Lord Stanley (Earl of Derby) .. .. 1858 

Sir Charles Wood, Bart. (Viacouut Halifai) 185'J 
Earl de Grey and Kipou (Marquess of 

Ripon) . . I8t‘»' 

Viscount Cran borne (Marqueiisoi Saliaburj ) 18156 
Sir Stafford Northcote, Bart. (Earl of 

Iddesleigh) 1807 

DukeofArgjll .. .. .. 1868 

Marquess of Salisbury 1874 

V'lscount Cranbrook .. .. 1878 


Marquis of Hartmgton ( Duke of Devon- 
shire) 

Earl ol Kimberley 
Lord Randolph Churchill 
Earl of Kimberley 
Viscount Cross 
Earl of Kimberley 

H. H. Fowler (Viscount Wolverhampton) 
Lord George F. Hamilton 
St.John Brodrick (Viscount Midleton)-. 
John Motley (Viscount Morley) .. 

The Earl of Crewe (JIarqueb?) . . 

.Austen Chamberlain 
E. S. Montagu 
Viscount Peel 

Lord Olivier 

Lord Birkenliead .. 

Viscount Peel 
W. Wedgwood Benn 
Sir Samuel Hoare •• 

Lord Zetland 

L.S. Amery 


1880 

1882 

1885 

1886 
1886 
1892 

1894 

1895 
1003 
1905 
1911 
1915 
1917 
1022 
1024 
1924 
1026 
1929 
1931 
1935 
1040 
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The Indian States. 


Tiie area euclosed wittilu ihe boundaries of mcut of Imiia has had to inUrvene, to pre- 
India is 1,803,679 square unit's, with a popula- vent gross tnisgovernment, or to carry on the 
tiou ot 352,837,773 of people — nearly one-tilth atministracioii during a long minority: but 
of the human race. But oi this total a very always with the uudeviatmg intention ot re- 
large part is not under British Administration, storing the territories as soon as the necessity 
The area covered in the Indian States is 712,508 for intervention passed. Almost all states 
square miles with a population of 81,310,845 possess the right of adoption in default of heirs, 
Ihe Indian States embrace the widest 


variety of country and jurisdiction. They 
vary in size from petty states like Lawa, in 
Kajputana, w'lth an area of 13 square miles, 
and she Simla Hill States, which are little more 
than small holdings, to States like Hyderabad, 
as large as Italy, with a population of over 
fourteen millions” They include the inhos- 
pitable regions of Western Hajputana, Baroda, 
part of the Garden of India, Mysore, rich in 
agiieultural \\ealth, and Kashmir, one of the 
most fa^ cured spots on the face ot tlie globe. 

Belations with the Paramount Power. 

So diverse are the conditions under which 
the Indian States were established aud came 
into political relation with the Government of 
India, that it is impossible evtn to summarise 
them. But broadly it may be said that as 
tihe British boundaries expanded, the states 
came under the lutluence of the Government 
and the rulers were confirmed in their posses- 
sions. To this general policy however there. 
Was, for a brief period, an important departure. 
During the regime of Lord Daihousie; 
the Government introduced what was called : 
annexation through lapse. That is to say, 
when there was no direct heir, the Government 
considered whether public interests would be 
secured by granting the right of adoption. 
Through tlie application of this policy, the 
states of Satara and oi Nagpur fell in to tho 
Ka^t India Compauy, aud the kingdom of Oudh 
was annexed because of the gross misgovern- 
uient ot Its rulers. Then came the Mutiny, 
It was followed by the transicreiice ot the 
dominions of the Bast India Company to the 
Crown, and an irrevocable declaration of policy 


Bights of Indian States. 

The rights and obligations of the Indian 
States are thus described by the ImpenaJ 
Gazetteer. The Chiefs have, " without excep- 
tion, gained protection against dangers from 
without and a guarantee that the protector 
will respect their rights as rulers. The Para- 
mount Power acts for them in relation to loreign 
Powers and other Indian States. The in- 
habitants of tliL- Indian States are the subjects 
of their rulers, and except in case of personal 
juristliction over British "Ubjects, these rulers 
and their subjects are free from the control 
of the law- of Britisli India. Criminals es- 
caping to an Indian State must be handed over 
to it by Its authorities: they cannot be arrested 
by the police of British India without the per* 
mission oi the ruler of the State. The Indian 
Princes have therefore a suzerain power which 
acts for them in all e.xternal affairs, and at 
the same time scrupulously respects their in- 
ternal authority. The suzerain also intervenes 
when the internal peace of their territories 
is seriously threatened. Tinally they parti- 
cipate in all the benefit'* which the protecting 
power obtains by it^ diplomatic action, or by 
its administration of it« own dominions, and 
thus secure a siiare m the commerce, the rail- 
ways, the ports, and the markets of British 
India. £xce])t in rare cases, applied to mari- 
time states, tliey have freedom of trade with 
British India altiiough they levy their own 
customs, and their subjects are admitted to 
most oi tlic public offices of the British 
Government. 

Obligations of Indian States. 


toward the Indian States. In the historic: On the other hand, the Indian States are 
Proclamation of Queen Victoria it was set out: mijyi- an obligation not to enter into relatitma 

that “We desire no exten'^ion of our present with foreign nation'' nr otlier states; the 

territorial po^ses»i 0 ^s; aud while we will authority of their rulers has no existence out- 
permit no aggression on our dominions or our side their territories. Their subjects outside 
rights to be attempted with impuiiit: , we shall their dominions become for all intents and 
allow no encroachments on tho>-e of others. | purposes British subjects. Where foielgn 
We sliall respect the rights, dignity and iiouour i interests are concerned, the I’aranioiiiit Powir 
of the Natne Princes as our own; and we I must act so that no just cause of offence is 

desire that they, as well as our own subjects,; ^iven by its subordinate allu". All Indian 

ohould enjoy that prosperity and that social: States alike are under an obligation to refer 
advancement which can only be secured by , to the British every question ot dispute wdtli 
laternai peace and good government.'’ Since j other states. Tlie Indian Stat^ maintain 
the issue of tiiat jiroclamation there has b^n j a fixed proportion of Indian States Forces 
no encroacliiiient on the area under Indian ; units for co-operation with the Imperial Govern- 
rulo by the Government of India, On the- meat in the event of emergencies, and for 
contrary, the movement has been in the op- 1 internal security purposes. These units arc, 
posite direction. In 1581 the State of Mysore, ; generally speaking, organised aud armed on 
wJiicli liad been -o long under British admini- the lines of regular Indian Army units. Jii 
Htratii'ii that the traditions of Natne rule addition, many states keep up irregular forces, 
wnre almost forgotten, was restored to the [ maintained almost on a feudal basis. Tliese 
old Hindu ruling house. In 1911 the Maharajah ! forces do not possess modern arms and equip- 
oi Benares, the great taluqdar of Oudh, waslment. Although old and unaltered treatlia 
.;ia!ittd luliijg powers over his extensive poe-jdeclare tliat the British Government will have 
Bceoiou^i. On many occasions the Govern- j no manner of concern with aay of a Maharajah’s 
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depeodanta or servants, with respect to whom 
the Maharajah is absolute, logic and public 
opinion have endorsed the principe which Lord 
Canning set forth in his minute of 1860, that the 
‘’Government of India is not precluded from 
stepping in to set right such serious abuses 
in a Native Government as may threaten anr 
part of the country with anarchy or disturbed 
area, nor irom assuming temporary charge 
of a Native State when there shall be sufficient 
reason to do so." Of this necessity the 
Crown Representative is the sole judge 
subject to the control of Parliament. Where 
the law of British India comers jurisdiction 
over British subjects or other spacifled persons 
in foreign territory, that power is exercised 
by the British courts which possess it. The 
subjects of European Powers and the United 
States are on the same footing. Where can- 


jtonmeots exist in an Indian State, jurisdic- 
j tion both over the cantonment and the c ivil 
I station is exercised by tlie suzerain power. 

I Political Officers. 

The powers of the British Government are 
exercised through Political Officers who, as 
\ rule, reside in the states tliemselves. In the 
I larger states the Crown Representative is 
I represented by a Resident and in groujis of 
I states by a Resident, assisted by local Residents 
lor Pohtieal Agents. These Officers furm the 
sole channel of communication between the 
Indian States and the Crown Representative 
with the officials of British India and with 
otlier Indian States. They are expected to 
advise aiul assist the Ruling Chiefs in any 
administrative or other matters on which they 
may be consulted. 


AIDES-DE-CAMP 
His Majesty the King has approved the 
appointment of the following Indian Princes as 
Hod. Aide.s-de-Cump to the King ; — 

Hon, Major-Gou. the Maharaja of Riitlam. 
Hon. Col. the Maharaja of Jodhpur. 

Hon, Lt.-Col. the Nawab of Palaupur. 

Hon, Lt.-Col. the Maharaja Jam Saheb of 
Nawanagar. 


TO HIS MAJESTY. 

I The following have been appointed Hon, 
' Aides-de-Ciimp to the King (extra) : — 

Hon. Gen. the Maharaja of Bikaner. 

Hon. Major*Gen. Nawab Malik sir Umar 
Hayat Khan. 

Hon. Major-Gen. the M.iharaja of Jammu 
and Kashmir. 

These were all A.D.C.s to King Edward VIII 
and have been reappointed collectively. 






HYDERABAD AND BERAR. 


Eis Exalted Highness the Nizam exercises 
full sovereignty in all internal affairs. He 
grants titles and is the fountain head of all 
powers retained by him or delegated to indi- 
viduals or institutions. Befoie 1919, the 
Government consisted of a I’rime Minister 
responsible to the Nizam, with Assistant Minis- 
ters, but an Executive Council was established 
in that year w’hich now consists of seven 
members. A Legislati\e Council consisting of 
20 members of w’honi 12 are official, six non- 
official, anti 2 extraordinary, ubsists in consider- 
ing bills and i ecommending them for sanction by 
the Ruler. The administration is carried on by 
a regular system of Departments on lines similar 
to tliose followed in British India. By tlie 1936 
Berar Agreement, the so\ereignty of the Nizam 
over Berar was re-affirmed, the Berar rent was to 
continue as before, to be paid by tlie British 
Government to tlie Nizam, but the administra- 
tion of Berar was to continue as before as part of 
the Province of Central Piovinces and Berar. 
The State (apart from Berar) is divided into two 
divbiions, Teiingana and Maliratw'ara. fifteen 
districts and 153 taluqa-s. Local boards are 
con«tituted in each district and talnqa. The 
State maintains its own currency wliich consists 
of gold anil silver coins and a large note issue. 
The rupee, known as the Osmania Sicca, ex- 
changes with the British Indian rupee at an 
average ratio of 116/10/8 to 100. There is a 
State postal service and stamps for internal 
purposes. His Exalted Highness the Nizam 
maintiiins his own armv consisting of 18,076 
troops of all ranks, of which 10.^92 are Irregular 
and 7,784 are Regular Troops, and which in- 
cludes 2 cavalry regiments for Imperial Service, 
1,052 strong. 


Finance. — Hyderabad State is by far the 
wealthicstof tbeJii.ii an States, having a revenue 
in its own curre»i'’v of about 9 crorev®, which is 
appioximately the same as that of the Central 
Piovinces and Berar and more than double that 
of any other of the larger states. After many 
vicissitudes, its finances are at present iu a 
prospeioiis condition ami it enjoys an annual 
surplus of revenue from which a total reserve of 
12 crores bus been built up. This is comprised oi 
separate Reserve Funds for Debt Redemption, 
Famine Relief, Industrial Development, 0. S- 
Currency Stabilisation and Deposits. Tlie 
Budget Estimates for the present year show 
revenue of 8S7-44 lakhs and an expenditure of 
883*83 lakhs, inclusive of large sums set aside 
for Famine Insurance and Debt Redemption 
The Capital Expenditure programme piovides 
for an expenditure of D)4*37 lakhs, which 
includes 8-26 lakhs for completion of large 
irrigation projects and 75*83 lakhs for con- 
Htniction of Railways, Open Line Works and 
Road Motor and Air Transport, The yearopenc<l 
with a cash balance of 22'^-06 lakhs whi'^his 
expectetl to be 73-15 lakhs by the end of the 
vear. The percent Government loan 1352-62 
F. is quoted at 109-12 and the 34 per cent, loan 
1355-65 F. at 106*8. 

Production and Induatry.— The princi- 
pal industry of the State is agricultuer. 
which maintains 57 percent, of the population. 
'The common s>''teiii of land tenure is Ti/Dtu'ari. 
About 55 per cent, of the total area is directly 
administered by the State. The rest consists of 
piivate estates of His Exalted Highneas the 
Nizam which comprise about one-tenth of the 
total area of the State, and the estates of the 
Tagirdftra and Paigah nobles. The total land 
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leveoue is over 3 cioies. Tlie piincipal food 
crops are millet and rice : the staple money-crop 
IS cotton, which is grown extensively on the black 
cotton soils, and oil seeds. Hyderabad is well 
known for its Gaorani cotton which is the finest 
hidicenoii'- c -tton in India. Tlie total 
under cotton exce--ds 34 million acies (1346-1347 
Fasli-l ort ca'T) Hvdejabad pos^esse3 the most 


.fiom Kurduwadi on theBombay-Madras line to 
I Latur in Osmanabad District. The MzamS 
I Guaranteed State Ilailway was worked by a 
; company until April, 1930, when it was purcha.sed 
I bythe>’izam’s Goveinment. The road system is 
area , beinc rapidly extended in accordance with a 
well-considered pi Ofnarame. 

From June 1932 the Piailway 


saiitherly 01 tije lu.Iian coal mines and the whole I mo, „r bus ser\ice in the citv 'and subuib^ 
01 boilthem India is dependent on it lor such coal | of Hyderabad and on some district roads \t 
as 13 tianspoited by i.iiL Tlie chief mine is | t^e fleet consisted of ir passenaer vehicies 
^tnated at bmcareni. which i? not far from ioperatina a route mileufie of 2S4 miles, New 
r.czwada pint rum *'ii the ( jlctitta-Madrao line, services have been opened from time to time and 
Ihe chiei raaniiiactiinnu industry is based on thu . j-he present motor mileage operated is 3 971 miles 
entton protliiced in the Mate Theic- are 6 Uise 2S7 passenger vehicle^ Xow ’there are 

nulls m exi-renLe and others are hkelv to j probably iVw important roads in the State not 
eMabli'hed while tibout nearly one-hali oi the I operated bv the BaUway Bus Ser\ice 
cloth woin m the llominiona is pif<diiced on i j , • ‘ , t_ 

local hand-looms. Theie .ire about 32.5 mnnim: I , f ^wmees has been 

pressing aii.l rtci oi tKatiiip lactones in the cotton I El 


tracts and also a number ot tanneries and flour 
uiiil', the total niimhei oi iactori«*s (as defined in 
the Hvdeiabad Faitorv Act) of all kiinls in the 
:^tate ncing 517. The bhahahad Cement Co . 
ahicli lias been establi'^hed at Shahatad on the 
G'-eat Indian Peninsula Railway not far from 
Wadi, now associated with the Associated 
1 . enient Conipanie.s, Ltd., has at present an 
annual output of 1.54.SU0 tons. A sugar 
lactory of a capacity of inure than one thousand 
tons daily has been established recently at 
Bodhau and commenced work. 

Taxation — Apait fi ora the land levenue which, 
as stated above, bungs in about 3 cjores. 
the main pouices of r.ixatlon aie Excise aiul 
Customs. The receipts fiom each are estimated 
for the piPsent vear at 17.'> lakhs and 1 tioic 
respectively. After these come interest on in- 
vestments (32 lakhs), Kailways (122 lakhs) and 
Berar Rent (31 lakh«). The'ru«tom« Revenue 
j» deiived irom an ad uilorevi duty ot not moie 
than 5 pel cent on all imports and exports. 

Commuiiications — One hundred and thiity- 
tvvo milf'S of bioad-gaiige line troin 
Bombay to Madias traveise the State ; also 30 
miles of metre-gauge in the Masuhpatara to 
Afarniagoa line. At Wadi, on the Bombay- 
Aladras line, the bioad-gauge system of the 
Xizam’s k?tatc Eailway takes otf and ruimim' 


the districts for thiough booKing or goods and bv 
arranging for the collection and delivery of goods 
at economic rates fiora merchants’ godowiis to 
lailway stations, and by connecting up bus 
service with the railway at various places for 
passenger traffic also. 

The Ilailway Department is also in charge 
of Aviation. At present the activities are 
confined to the running of an Aero Club, training 
local men in Hying, constructing Aerodromes 
at various places in the State and undertaking 
charter fligiihs. 

Education.. — In 1037-3S the total number 
of educational in?titutions were 5,131 (e.vcludmg 
Cf*lllgiate educationh the number of primarj 
schools in particular having been largely 
increased. 

The Osmania University which was establi«.hed 
at ilydeiabad by a Cliaiter in 1918 marks a new 
departure in Indian education as it mipart- 
instiuclion in the faculties of Aits, Science, Law, 
Muslim Theology, Medicine, Engineering and 
Education through the medium of 'Urdu, English 
being a cuinpiibory language in the B.A. Ex- 
amination and the Examinations leading upto it. 
In addition to the University College compri‘«inc' 
the faculties of Aits, Science. Muslim Theology 
; and Law, it has a Medical College, an Engineering 
College, a Training College for teachef.s and a 
Women's College teaching up to if. A. and M.Sc. 


east through Hvdeiabad City and Warangal. Utnn.i-,. ♦« an ~ tr.fi \ c 
reaches th. (I.k line at Ec-zwuda a of the 


total length of 35.’ miles. Fiom Razipet, neai 
Warangal on fhL< line, a new link to Bellaishah 
strikes noith providing the shoitest route 
betw’cen Madi.is and Dellii. From Secunderabad 
the metre-gauge Godavari Valley Balhvay run's 
north-west tor 386 miles to Manmad on the main 
line of the Great Indian I’enin'^uKi Railway to 
Calrutta A metre-gauge line aI<o runs soutli 
fiom Secunderabad through Muhbubnagar to 
the holder and is now linked up with Diona- 
challam on the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway. Biuinh lines exi-.t fiom Puma to 
flmgoli. Parhhani to Piirli Vaijnath. Karipali 
to Kothagiidiam and Vikarabad to Didar which 
last was extended to Piiili-Vaijnath. A branch 
line of 12 miles from Jankuinpet to Bodhan has 
ici.urtv bft-ii ioiiiplcti-(l. A branch line of 
U)] imlc- iroiii Alokhcd to Adilabad h under 
con-n lit tioii 'Ihii'., vMtii bi.unh line', tin re 
ajc now t>o.5 iiiih-s of broarl-gauge and 67t 
ul the lilt in rln* .'>tate. The Jj.!!--! 

Liiht;Railway owns a short extension of 36 miles 


of the Univer<iitv is The 

annual expenditme is about' Rs. 19V lakhs 
The Nizam College at Hvdeiahad (First Grade) 
is. however affiliated to the M.adras University 
and uses English as the iiiHlmin of instruction. 

Executive Council — 11 1 -' L.M cjl.-iif \ f|ie Ki"ht 
ll.Mioujable Sir Akbui Hvdaii (.Nav'vab Hvdar 
.N.iwab .lung ll.diatlur) PC, Ft, B \ JJ. D 
D.<' h , Itaihv.iv, Mine.s Ptilituai 

and 1 on^rdiiTioind Albius Nav\al» 

SirAqei l .hinu Baliadm, Cunimcnf ainl Indict- 
,unl Jiioaiha-tuig .M.-mbei 
Nriwal. Alalnli ^ ,ir .lung Bidiadur, M A (()\<m), 
hrliHMlion and l uuinif .M.-niU-r . Sir Thnodoic 
KtjC I B . I (' s , Jbvemn- .ind Po- 
Vi V- ^ ^‘^‘aiam Kar.in llaliailiir, 

I ' I. 'b niltiT . Xavvab khuaro 

Jniig l..di:iilur, Annv ami 
Mr >ved Abdul Aziz 
\Ieriib«.r 

n. 


1 Mcinbi'r , 
li.ir-at-Law, Judicial 


/.Vs/d^at-Hou’blc Mr. C.H. Gidney 
C.i.E., I.C S. 
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MYSOBE. 


The State of Mysore is surrounded on all 
•idtu by the Madras Presidency except on the 
north and the north-west wliere it is bounded 
by the districts of Dharuar and ZS’orth Canara 
respectively and towards the south-west by 
Oo<jrg. It has two natural divisions each with a 
distinct character of its own— the hill country 
(or malnad) on the west and the wide spreading 
valley? and plains (the maidan) on the east. The 
State ha'^ an area oi 29,483 square ndles. includ- 
ing the Civil and Military Station of Baniralore, 
and a population of fi,55 302 of whom over 
92 per cent are Hindus. Kannada is the 
language oi the State. 

History. — The ancient history of the country 
is varied and interesting. Tradition connects 
the tableland of Mysore with many a legend 
enshrined in the great Indian epics, the Bama- 
yaiu and the Mahaliharata The lK^rth-ea^t^-rn 
portion of the country formed part of Asoka’s 
Empire in the third century B C ils-jore then 
came under the rule of the Aiidhia dynasty 
From about the thirtl to the eleventh centiuy 
A 1) Mv'sou* wa" ruled b\ thice dyua^tie-. the 
north'We.stern poition by the Pallavas and the 
central and the southern portions by the Gaugas 
In the eleventh century, Mysore foinied part of 
Chola dominion, but the Cholas were driven out 
early in the twelfth century by the Floysalas, 
an ‘indigenous dynasty with it.s capital ar 
Balebid. The Hoysala power came to an end in 
the early part of the fourteenth century. My- 
sore was next connected with the Vijayanauai 
Empire. At the end of the fourteenth century 
Mysore became associated w ith the present 
ruling dynasty. At first tributary to the domi- 
nant empire of Vijayanagar, the dynasty attain- 
ed its independence after the downfall ot 
Vljayanagar in 1565. In the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, the real sovereignty passed 
into the hands of HvderAli and then his son. 
Tipnu Sultan. In 1^99, on tne fall of Seringa- 
patain, the British Cfovernineut restored the State 
comprised within its present limits, to the an- 
cient dynasty in the jtersqn of ilaharaja 8ri 
Knshnaraja Wiidayar Bahadur TTI. Owing to 
the insurrections that broke out in some parts 
of the country, the management w as assumed by 
the British Government in 1831. In 1881, the 
State was restored to the dynasty in the person 
of Sri Chamarajendra Wadayar Bahadur 
under conditions and stipulations laid down in 
an In'^tniinent of Transfer. That rnjer with 
the assistance of Mr. (afterwards Sir) K. Sesha- 
dri Iyer, K.O.S.I., as Dewan, brought Mysore to 
a state of great prosperity. He died in 1804, at 
the early age of 31 . aru! was succeeded by the 
present ruler His Highness Sri Krishnarajendra 
Wadivar Bahadur, 0.0 S.I., O.B E., who was in- 
stalled m 1902. In November 1913, thelnstni- 
ment of Transfer was replaced by a TresUy 
w'hich indicates more appropriateh' the relation 
subsisting between tbe British Government and 
the State of Mysore. In 1927, the Government 
of India remitted in pt'rpetuitv R«. lo? 
of the annual sulisidy w’hich till then had 
stood at Rs. 35 lakhs. A further provisional 
remission of Rs. 5-39 lakhs in the subsidy has 
been allowed from 1937-38, in accordance wrth 
the recommendation of the Indian States 
Enquiry Committee (Financial), 1932. 


Administration. — The City of Mysore Is the 
Capital ot the State but Bangalore is the 
Administrative headquarters. His Highness 
the Maharaja is the ultimate authority in the 
State, and the administration is conducted 
under his control, by an Executive Council 
consisting of the Dewan and two Members of 
Council. The High Court consisting of the 
Chief Justice and three Judges is the highest 
Judicial tribunal in the State. There are 
tw'o constitutional Houses in tlie State — 
the Representative Assembly and the Legisla- 
tive Council, The Representatn e Assembly was 
established in ISSl by an executive order of 
Government, and its powers and uinctions have 
been increased from time to time. Under the 
scheme of constitutional developments announc- 
ed in October 1923. the Repre.^eutative Assembly 
has been placed on a ‘'•tatut-ny basis and given a 
definite place in the constitution by the promul- 
gation OI the Representative Assembly Regula- 
tion, XC7JI of 192.3. The franchise has been 
extended and the disqualification of women, on 
the ground of sex, from exercising the right to 
vote and standing as candidates for election 
has been removed. The privilege of moving 
resolutions on the general principles and 
policy underlying the budget and on matter*, of 
public administration has been granted in addi- 
tion to those already enjoyed of making re- 
presentations about wants and grievances and 
of interpellating Government. The Assembly is 
also consulted on all proposals for the levy of 
new taxes and on the general principles o*i all 
measures of legislation before their introduction 
into the Legislative Council. Besides the Budget 
Session (formerly Birthday Ses.uon) and the 
Da«ara Session, provision has been made for 
one or mote >pec]al session of the Assembly 
to be summoned by the Government when 
State or public business demands it. 

The strength of the legislative Omncil has 
been raised irom 30 to 50 by Act XIX 
of 1923, of whi'h 20 are official and 30 
non-ofijcial members. The Council which 
exercised the privileges of interpellation, 
discussion of the State Budget and the moving 
of resolutions on all matters of public ad- 
luini'^tration is. under the reformed constitu- 
tion, ennted the power of voting on the 
domamls ft»r grants. The Dew an is the ex- 
ofhcio ITe«ident of brith the Representative 
.Assembly and the Legislative Council. 

The Legislative Council has a Public Accounts 
Coiuniittee which examines the audit and 
appropriation roport‘> and brings to the notice 
of the Council all deviations irom the wishes 
ot tiic Council as expressed in its Budget grant. 

Standing Committees.— With a view to en- 
large the opporiunities of non-official represen- 
tatives, ot the people to influence the 
administration of the State, STandin*- 
I'oniinittees consisting of members of the 
Representative Assembly and the Legislative 
Council have been formed, one for the Railway 
Elcitiical and 1’ \N . L>tiMitiiit‘nts uiiothci im 
I.otal Scli-Govt jtniciiT atnl tiie Di-p.u fiiit^nrs 
ot Meilmne, Sanitation and Publiic Hcalb, 
and the thud loi Finamc and T.ivation 
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The Goverument appointed on 14th March ^ 
193S. a Committee for examining and making i 
recommendations upon matters pertaining to the j 
provisions of the ^iovernment of India Act ' 
of Ly35, relating to federation ami iiuestioiis [ 
incidental or auxiliary to it. . 

Again on Ist April the Oovemment 

appointed a Special Committee fur tiie purpose 1 
ui examining, in relatif.in l><jth to tlie adminis- 
tratioii and to tiie puhlic life of the State, the | 
development and w<'rking oi the Representative f 
Assembly ami Legidativc Council. The Com- i 
tinttee Nvas iu>trufted to forinuldte, having due j 
regard to the pre>ent state of edueatiou and , 
puChc spirit, comprehensive proposals as tu j 
further changes, tliat may be desirable, to J 
seriire the steady and harmonious constitutional j 
pru-jn-^ ut the >tate Tiie I oniinittee tini-dieil i 
It-' labour-' carh In i )( tuber, ami in N'uwin- ! 

her tlie CuNeriiinent pa-*i*d an order Hctvpting j 
mu't of tile reroinineiidatiuii-' The new 
('un''t}tution euine ini<t elfei t in the hitter i 
iiall of 1‘J4U. 

The Mysore Army.— The total strength ' 
of tlie Mysore Army was 1,77:.% consisting of 1 
1 ■J>7 Combatants and 3'<5 non-Combatanta, i 
at the eud of June ITiU. The Combatant 
strength of the M>sore Lancers was 4oS, and 
that of tlie Mysore Horse uas i CL The strength 
of the Mvsore Infantry was h03. Tlie expen- 
diture under “army” amounted to over 15 
lakhs of rupees. 

The cost of the Police administration was 
Rs 111. bO, QUO. 

Agriculture. -^I^earty three-fourths of the 
population are employed In agriculture, and the 
general system of land tenure is 
Tht* principal food cropd are ragi, rice. jola. 
millets, gram and sugarcane, and tlie cUud 
lihres nre cott<m and sun-hemp. The Seri- 
cultural industry is the most important sub- 
sidiary industry practised by the agriculturists. 
A« olscwhcre in India, the industry is pairing 
through one of the gravest cri.<e8 in the course 
of its history owing to the comp«-tjtioii of cheap 
foreign silk. The area under muh>ciry during 
the year ended June 1939 was g7,n00 acres. Tlie 
Department of Agriculture is popularMng agri- 
culture on scientific Hues by means o; dtinons- 
trations, investigations aiir) experiment. There 
are 7 Government Agricultural Farms at Hebbal, 
Babbuf, Marthur, NagenahaJly, Hunsur, Mandya 
and the coffee experimentai station at Alale- 
honaur. A Uve-stock section has been organised 
which has been taking iip.^-ssary steps for the 
improvement of Uve-stock. A cattle bre,*ding 
station Ims been .‘Stalilislieii at Panatliaraj- 
anakere, near Aiiaiufiir m the Kailnr DUtrh t. 
with a sub-station at Basur. A Serum Institute 
Iias iiccu openeii at IJanualnre tor I lie niaiiii- 
lacture oi serum ami 'irus for inoculation 
against uiulersiest ami otlier lontafiious dis- 
8«ises There are 79 Veterinary Institutions 
m the State uniler tlie contro of the t'lvil 
Veterinary ilepartment. 

Medical Relief.— Tlie Diprovement of 

mcflical and siiiit.'itiun in urban and 

rural areas iiaa aUu reteivcd syHcei.d attention. 
The headquarters oi every one oi the .'-•o tomks 
in the State i-- providt-d with a hoapital and 


there are 143 di*pen»ari<‘«i oiit-jule taluk head- 
quarter- A lit-ni*- «'f •'Ub~idi-'iiig rural 
pr.u'titumer-' ha- }-* t u tu praetn e ami U wi‘»rkiiu.' 
^u^ cr-''sf uily. 

Water Works and Electricity.- -Mater- work- 
!ia\e been established at great co»t m 
Mysore and Bangalore. Ruth these cities (and 
170 towns and villages) are lit by elef tricity, 
and much has been done in tlie way of clearing 
out congested areiu, providing them witli 
" lungs,” opening out extensions, and inducing 
the people to build houses o^ an improved type 

Industries and Commerce. — A Department 
of Industries and Gfinnierce was organised m 
1913 with a view- to the development of indus- 
tries and commerce in the State. Its main 
functions are stimulating private enterprise by 
the offer of technical advice and other assistance 
for starting new industries, undertaking experi- 
mental work for pioneering industries, deve- 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ * ' ' . ‘ . : ■ ' ■ . a general 

• • . •• ■■■■.■, commer- 

. ‘ ■ . ■ , . indcr Its 

control the following demonstration factories — 
The ('roverument Soap Factory, (roveruraeDt 
Porcelain Factory, Government Silk tVeaving 
Factory, Government Electric Factory and 
the Central Industrial Workshop. The 
Dei*artmejit has a weii-equipped Govern- 
ment Industrial and Testing Laboratory, with 
a section devoted to the manufacture of 
pharmaceutical drugs and preparations. The 
Weil-Boriog J<eetion which is engaged jn the 
drilling of boreholes for meeting the require- 
ments of drinking vvatcr in the rural areas id 
now under the control of the Bureau of Sanitary 
Engineering Department of Public Healtli. 
Mysore is tlie largest producer of-rilk in India, 
and the caro and development of this industry 
is entrusted to a Department of Sericulture 
in charge of a Superintendent subject to 
the general control of the Director of 
Industries and Commerce. Arrangements have 
been made for the supply of disease-free seed and 
a central and five taluk popular schools have 
been doing good work. 

M'ith a view to demonstrate and impart 
instruction in the utilisation ot the high 
grade silk produced In the State, Government 
have established a bilk NV caving Factory and 
Dyeing and Finishing M'orka at Mysore 
The Sandalwood Oil X<’actt)ry started on aii 
experimental ba.ris is now workim^ on a 
, conmiercial scale. A factory is working at 
I Mysore. 

At Bhadravati are located the Mywe Iron 
I and Steel Works, owned and run by the 
j Government. The woiks are the second 
1 largest of tUeir kind in the British Empire and 
I coiibiin the only dwicoil blast furnace and 
j wood disf illation plant in the East A plant 
J for manmacturing steel and steel products has 
I lift-n a.ldf.ilj.incc A|,r,l iM.id The sli.ir produced 
I by the blast furnace is now being utilised by the 
. newly eit-vtrd cement plant attached to tha 
1 ^^-by Is also situated the Mysore 

I started as a Joint-stock company, 

j whwh bus jUftt began pruductnm of paper. 
I Lluidravati bids fair to become one of the most 
; im{i*>rtant industrial centres in ludiu, Ariiua.* 
other industries may be mentioned a sandal 
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oU distillery, a silk filature, a soap factory, ■ Xo provide for the ever-vrideulag demand for 
a weaviDg factory, technical art and induatnal power for industrial, domestic and town lighting 
workshops, porcelain factory, industrial and purposes, the Shimsha and Jog hydro-electric 
laboratory, lac factory, and a factory schemes are being pushed through at an aggre- 
for the munufactm-e of electrical goods. j gate cost of over two crores of rupees. 


A notable feature during the past few years 
hds been the coming into being of several &tate- 
alded joint-stock companies for the manuiacture 
of sugar, paper, chemicals and fertiibers, spun , 
siik, tobacco and coSee curing, electrical bat- 
teries, glass-making and vegetable oils. There 
are iiov> ‘24 large scale industrial eatablishmeuts 
owned or aided by Government with a capital 
investment of about five crores of rupees. 

A Trade Commissioner in London has 
been appointed to look after the interest of 
the trade and Industry of the Stale. 

Hydro-’^ectric and Irrigation Works. — 

The river Cauvery in its course througfi the 
State, possesses a natural fall of about 3St) feet 
near the island ol bivasamndtam, and this fall 
was harnessed in the year 1902 for the develop- 
ment of electric power, to the extent of about 
12,000 H.P, for supplying power mainly to the 
Kolat Gold iUtiing companies and Incidentally 
lor lighting the cities of Mysore and Gangalore. 
In course of time, the dciuaiid for |K3wer 
increased and with a view to protecting 
the existing supply and augmenting the genera- 
tion o! additional power to meet the growing 
demands, the “ Krishnaraja-sagara Keservoir". 
called aft«i the name of the present Maharaja, 
wae constructed. The storage from the roser* 
voir, besides enabling the generation of electric 
power up to 4d,00U H.P., will also bring under 
irrigation about 1,20,000 acres of land situated 
in an area subject to more or less continuous 
drought. The new Canal Works were started 
in 1927, and the main canal is named the "Irwin 
Canal" after Lord Irwin the then Viceroy. An 
wiea of about thousand acres under this Canal 
has been brought under sugarcane cultivation 
and a Sugar factory with a crushing capacity of 
about 2,UU0 tons of cane per day has been estab- 
lished nearby at Mandya, An up-to-date 
Distillery has been erected as an adjunct to 
the Sugar factory. Full advantace is being 
taken ol the available elecltic power lot small 
industries and the electrification of towns and 
lift iccigation. 

The construction of a reservoir across the river 
K-umadvathl n«ar Anjanapur, SUikaiipur Taluk, 
was completed at a cost of lls.lS laklis and the 
reset voir was opened for irrigation. The aiea 
expected to be irrigated is about 10,000 acres. 
In addition to large new Irrigation works in 
progress, the work of constructing a Reservoir 
across the ri\ er Shimsha at Maroonahalli, Kunigal 
Taluk, which is estimated to cost U3.22 lakhs 
to irrigate an extent of about 10,000 acres, has 
been started. 


There are 4,S15 power instailations, 3;>,370 
lighting Installatioua and 630 irrigation pumping 
installations. The total number of towns and 
villages electrified so far is 172. 

Finances. — The total budgetted receipts and 
disbursements charged fo revenue for 1938-39 
were fts- 3,98,8*2,800 and Jis. 4,04,67,000 respec- 
tivelj'. 

Education.— A separate University for 
Mysore was established on Ist July, 1916. 
It is of the teaching and residential type com- 
jiosed of the Central, Engineering and Maharam’s 
Colleges at Bangalore, and the ilediral and 
Maharaja's College at Mysore, and three Inter- 
midute Colleges with headtpiarters at Mysore. 
The colleges are eihciently eiiuii)pcd and or- 
gauise«I and tiiere is a training college for men 
located at M>sorc. Tiie Mabaruui’s College at 
Bangalore is a College for ICuinen. 

There are 34 High 8chuoh for boys and 9 High 
Sriioul-* for <lirls. old Middle Schools for bo>s 
and 44 for (nrls. rrovi<ioii has been made for 
toachin*- si*v<*ral \ocatjoiiaJ subjects in general 
school with u vievY to creating an interest in the 
vocations and in order to enable the pupils to 
take to such vocations after their lliuh School 
hfc. There are lu Training Institutions for 
training tc.iclicis jii Middle and Triinar> Schools : 
4 of tiu-m are for women. The contrail over 
I’nniary Lducalioji has la'cn inaile over to the 
l/xal Bodies urnb r the iCh'iiicntjiry Lducational 
Jvcgul.itioii of 1930 aiui the Local Bodie^' are 
ns\>onsil>l« lor making due j>foMsion lor oxten- 
sioti of Primarv Education m accordance with <a 
detiiute prouranuuo spread over 10 yc<ir.s. 
There are also schools lor inipnTting instruction 
lit Agrieulturul, Commcieial, Engmeering aiel 
otluT IVehuie.d subjects- There were altogether 
0.9^8 schools .it the end of June 1939 with a 
sti« nglh ol 3 4 4,133 j>upils. This gi\ cs one school 
to e\cry 3.02 square inih-s of tin- area, and to 
cNciy 77 1 persons ut the populatn'ii. The total 
expenditure of Education was Ks. 69,r>s,noi, 
jieldiiig an a\eragc of Ito, 1-1-4 per head ot 
pupulatioii. 

Dei«an.— Amiu-uI-Mulk Sir Mliui SI. lemail, 
K.O.I.K., o.fi.s., 0 bt.J. 

hlemVers of the JUxeculiTc C*>uncil. — Raja* 
mantrapravlna K. Sladhava Rao, li.A., B.b., 
fust Member of Council ; aud Sic. K. V. Auaata* 
ramuii, ii.A., Second Slember of council. 

Resident in il/ysore and Chief Commissioner of 
■ Cvorg.—'Ihe Mon. Col. J. H. Gordon, c.i.k., 
to.B.K., M.C. 


BAKODA. 

The State of Baroda Is situated partly in aud(4)tothewe5t,inthepeDinsulaof Kathiawai 
tiuierat and partly lu Kathiawar. It U divided i the district o f Amreli, tracts 

into four Uistrict blocks : (1) thesouthern district ot land. The wea of square 

ot Navsari near the nioutU of the Tapti river, i miles ; populatiou .-143,00 <, ot whom over 
and mostly surrounded by British territory ;■ four-fltths ore Hiadus. 
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Empire. Tbe first ilaratha invasion of Gujerat ; possesses jurisdiction over the whole of the State 
look place in 1705, In later expeditions Pilaji ■ and hears all final appeals. From the decision-N 
Gaekwar, who may be considered as the founder • of the High Court appeals lie m certain cases to 
of the ruling family, greatly distinguished I the Maharaja who decides them on the advice of 
himself. Songliad was the headquarters till the Huzur XyayaSabha. The state Armv con- 
1766. After 1723 Pilaji regularly levied tribute ■ sists of5,US6 Regular forces and 3 S06 Irregular 
in Gujerat. His son Damaji finally captured • forces. ’ 

Baroda in 1734, since when it has always been 

in the hands of the Gaek\\ars; but Mughal i Finance— In I'li-.-'C', tii" t'd-il rtcupt' <4 
authority m Gujerat did not end until the fall 'the >tale wert- iU -JJI .54 L.ikh'' and tht- 
of AhmeJabad in 1753, after which the country • >5 ii- 241 do Lakh« liie principle 

wasdivided between theGaekwarand thePeshwa. ! r* '‘‘line head-^ Were J,.iiid n'eniu' IN. 7 d.'> 7 
In spite of the fact that JJamaji was one of the ; _ Al-kan IN 22. po Lakh- (ipinm 

Maratha chiefs defeated at Paiiiput by Ahmed' ■»'' Lakh'. Jhiils'.M- in i" .‘'l Lakh-, 

Shah, he rontinued to add to his territory. | Bd^rc-t K-. l;t 2'' Lakh-. Tnlaif^- from other 

He died in 1768, leaving the succession in dispute : ^t‘dcs IN o.27 Lakh-. Bnti-h currency wa- 

betwpen two rival sons. He was succeeded in ! ‘>dro<luc» d m 1 ',mji. 
turn b> his sonslrayaji Rao I, Fattcsing Rao,' *> j • 

Mannaji Rao and Govind Rao. The last died in I rroduction and Industry — Agriculture and 
1800 and was succeeded by Anand Rao. A period : P^=ture support 63 per cent, oi the people. The 
of political instability ensued which was ended I ^*^5’ wheat, gram, castor-oil, 

in 1802 by the help of the Bombay • • •• ' r^mv cotton san-hemp. tobacco, 

'V ho established the authority of A‘ . ’ . ‘ " nd garden crops. The greater 

Baroda. By a treaty of 1805 bt^.^vu luc.; • \ . ** held on ruotican tenure. 

British Government and Baroda, it was arranged ! Stale contains few minerals, except sand- 


tuter alia that the foreign policy of the State 
should be conducted by the British, and that all 
differences with the Peshwa should be similarly 
arranged, Baroda was a staunch ally of the 
British during the wars with Baji Rao Peshwa. , 
the Pmdari hordes and Holkar. But from 1820 i 
to 1841, wlien Sayaji Rao II was Ouikwar 
differences arose between the two Governments 
which w’ere settled by Sir James Carnac. 
Governor of Bombay, in 1841. Ganpat Rao .suc- 
ceeded Sayaji Rao 11 in 1847. During his rule the 
political supervision of Baroda was transferred 
to tbe Supreme Government, His successor, 
Khande Bao, who ascended the gadi in 1856, 
introduced many reforms. He stood by the 
British m the Mutiny. He was succeede<l by 
his brother Malhar Rao in 1870. Malhar Rao was 
deposed in 1875 for " notorious misconduct ” 
and ** gross misgovernnieut/' but the suggestion 
that he had instigated the attempt to poison 
Col, Phayre, the Resident, was not proved. 
Sayaji Rao III, a boy of 13 years ol age, ami 
a descendant of a distant branch of the 
family was adopted as heir of Rhaiide Kao in 
1875 and invested with full powers m 1881. 
8ayaji Kao ill., after a glorious reign of 5* 
'cais. dic<l in February lOJUand was smceed- 
»nl bv Piincc Pratap Singh, who is the present 
Ruier. 


stone, which is quarried at Sonuir, and a \arietv 
oi other stones which are little'worked. There 
are i.>8 industrial or commercial concerns in the 
State registered under the state Companies’ Act 
There are four Agricultural Banks and 1 244 
Co-operative Societies in the State. ’ 

CommunicatioDS. — The B. B. & C. I. Raiiwav 
crosses part of the N’avsariaud Baroda pranf«aud 
theRajputana-Malwa Railway passes through the 
Mehsanap/auL A system of branch lines has 
been built by the Baroda Durbar in all the four 
prants in addition to which the Tapt! Valley Rail- 
way and the Baroda-iiodhru Chord line (B B & 
C. I.jpassthroughthebtate. TheRailwavs owned 
by the 8tate are about 723 miles in lenirth 
The total mileage of metalled and fair weather 
roads in tbe State is 62^ and 4U0 respectively. 

Education.— The J-.iiuLution l)epiirti]ieiit 

c.outioir, :;,bU mstitulioui ot ditterput kmd^ in 
'uiidht The linrud.v 
l.ollep anil tlie U. i. Uolleue arc attiliated to 
the hoinh.iy University, Tliere are a numher 
of high Si-hools, teehimal .wliooli,. and schooh 
lor bpceia! clabaeb, buch as the jungle tribes and 
unclean cabtes, T!ie !btate ib “ in a way t.leih'ed 
to the policy of tree and conipulbory piimari 
education. It inaintalnb a bjbteia ot anal 
anil travelling libraries liigliteen per cent 

I the population is returned in the census as 
.b. i.b lot.rl e.vpieiae on Kduc.ition is Us 


I litpiato 


Administration. — An executive council con- 
sisting of the principal orticers of the State ! o*.l45,6oI. 

Carnes on tbe administration, subject to thej ^ 
control of the Maharaja, who is assisted by a j V'S'; baroda (,ity with the cantou- 

Dewan and other otlicers. A number ol de - 1 It contains 

p.irtments have been formed, which are presided I “ P“P‘f on-, Pehlic buildings, 

over by ofllcials corresponding to those in [ °“eeb ; and it is crowded with 

British India. The State is divnlcd into pve | __ ^'.‘e Ujitonment is to the 

Fran 
ttud 

Attempts have for some years been made to res- . „ . „. 

rort' 'iliage autonomy, and village l'‘»u<'ha\acs ,, 'f. Highness Farzandi-i-Khas-i- 
have been formed which form part of a scheme tor i , k, , ' Maharaja Fratap Siuch 

local self-government. There i- a Legislative De- [ Khel, Samsher Bahadur 

partment, under a Legal Remembrancer, \vhich| Baroda. 

1 - responsible for making laws. ThereisaKoa Rt^vletU r,a o l- , i 
r^rr.^i-Af.vP rounHL r.rnsi.stimj of nominated and ! Lieut.-Col. C. K. Daly.cM.E 

Fe^itn, sii' V. X. Rrishnamachari k.c.i.e. 


;ish India. The State is divided into uve v-anionmeiit is to t 

idseatbof which is sub-divided into city and is garrisoned by 

Pela Mahals, of which there are m all 4 j>,Bmantry battalion of the Indian Army. 


Legislative Council, consisting of nominated and 
elected members. A High Court at Baroda 
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rh' iluU't <)i .ii'lKi tiai..' Us- tlfK nt to a c s i.. G j< e . A.T).<’ . to tlie Kiiiti. He succttded 
i.iuiil} 01 \> h'. li >»iii J-r.uii ii fi- Id lit ifdit.iry |»o>t la 1 aa«l .issiimt-d ]ttn\er'' in ISOi la 1901 he 
>1 pcir- 1 >11 ii \ lit ar '>at.ira. IIk- li«-.id oi wt-nt to Cluiuv durian the war. He died in Jane 
tie laiiiiU It..-' i\ > a a {Mlt'Ut 0 1 lauk iroia Aui.inn- iyii'> .uid wa" 'Uei eeded by his son His HiLduuSs 
■'t 0 'lilt- It. mult r (If tie liw.ih'.T' Htni'.L w.i' the M.di.iraja Jnaji Eao Seiadia. Alijah Hahadui 
dt'i.ii ii|,!i I wliti litiii , jiijiiiiM i..iik "t Durian His Hinhiiess’ uunority the tmnuaistra* 
1 h lU.i pau ''I'.iliu .M I ii,it ,1] hi ! 7jti * Ij.ittai'.iTi raui or th-* .’ftate had been ti^nducted by a 
"liiiiu nraiitt-d d eti- t.. im.t! Jl.rlkai and l'oun« il of lleneni-y. His Highness assumed lull 
Hidi i, 1 Mi]it i\\ ei me lilt'll iti !. \\ ‘i itauth lulliig powers on Xo\eniber 'Z, 19110, 
aiid ‘'.ii. it -null. hi Iiid 1. r, till hall lli> ].i\iti-ut 

I'liJi'it rt.t,,j,.. hi 1 7 ;i' Jhii't.ii i.i'li 1 a( ■ Ota- la luattois of adauaistration, His llighitfss is 
IMuiL-a It.iji to li.lhi «h<r, lie iii.i M.ilh.ir ' by a Couiu-ihonsistms of eight Almisters 

iLvo H olk.ir ili'tijieui.'heii th- in.''- Ives ill iiiililart 'lod tile Huzoor Secretary. Ihe tiew constitu- 
. -\I-l-)it~. U,iu.,ii li.v-l hi!. h,-.i.lijii.irt. at tlu- , t»»‘ <•.“>'« ‘“to I'to™ March 1U3T, Mhen 

.111-1- lit city 01 I'JIIIII, aim h l.T til.- lllft tliuei"“tt a Men to impr.iMii-g tlie elli.-ieiiey of the 
l--i'.iine tie- i-.ii-it-il ol tie- -'ii'iila doiiililiitiie | 'I'iiitiai'ti'itioti. tin- n.-rk ot the t.iriuiie yiiiii.'tc-ra 
lJuriiiL' th- ^,l .Malui.lji e.-iu-h.i ali.l li.uil.il ati.l i.-.li-trilnitni Tin- State has a 

11, Lu .s, iie'.i.i lln-ilior iilav.il .111 iniiairt.iiit part l. -ai--lati\ e .V'^i iiii.ly called Majli^.l-Aiii. to 
111 shai-iiig lie- tU't'irc ot lieli.v. 1>. 'pit. paltial ..'*** li itii-ml« r- are l-otli t-le. t. <1 amt iioiaiiaiteii 
1-1-1'. - nil., h M-ilm'-lj'l s. iieil-i-' tr.ii.P'S sllll. r- 1 mailit.illm ah ..11111.-111 army .-...isietnm 
c-1 ,it tie- h.uets of th- llriTl'h in IT'U reaer-e.-' * 'i\.ili\ liit.iiitry ainl Artilleii units It 
nln. h 1. .1 t., He tr.'.uv --t salhal (IT'-gl. Sciii.lla-s I """ ''"''-'I s.v-t.'in P-.s-es'iieg 

l..in.'i r.-tnain-.l uiihn.k.'n lor tl.e hist tlii.c , ituml.er ot s.-li..uls the Mate maiiitams two 
he na- then i...,anis..d bv the llnu-tl as alli' l.;r l...>s ami .-ne h-r gills Ihe st.lt.- 
fiidi'I" ndt'iit s(*\'! i''a ' jiun'';i publn a'lio'don J.uropf.ia hues t'> impart 


!mIu'jiiou to tlic didditn cl aul'Us and well- 
In ITd'i 111' powir wu'* Miiuiv « s-'tibli-hvd m ' h.»-d'* pi opii*. 

IMlu \Ui,le h. was ladiilmag in ambi^ Th.> Mah- has an ana of 20.397 sq. miles and 

liopt 7 in- tt U ii pi*‘\ 10 ii‘\er whi'di t‘adc*l hib re*- 1 _ \ t 


n h I ^ ' Vo^i '■7- 1 !!' rv’i-Vi ^ linn o! J,52;J,U7U according to census of 

ir‘ u i '■ i' ‘7 • rini" rainfall varies from 29 to 30 

'•li .k I ulir.irN HahadD ft* in<liti »• aruu . t|.| .^^^rage rcvmueis two and half 

i* idl'd 111 '' null cl th'ir ul(ir> und« r the dl^• 

' il'liii' d tMiiiiiiU oi llii* cel tiiat( d \ T\ U' h ud%( n* 

lurei D'- Deign''. M.diadji w.ls nicci'idid Ly hl^ tIcp* is a well cijinppcd State workshop m 
-iiiiid U' pljt u D.mlat Dan in wlic-'C h, tmcc (j>v;dj..r, the i'upit.il oi the State; there are 
a rmlirkis i unirnaudi i of gic.itrtiiown power house, Leather factory, lannery 

I'l.is • d a Kudiiig part, Tti' ^u ' milh ol Si ind.a -j poiurj Works Xii'.re are cotton mill» m 
i!iii,\ ua". howevr, i oii'id i .ilh we.iKttieit by (^ju-alior and I jj.iin. The State has its own 
Die leseiM ^ d at AliiU' duag.ir, A’^^a^c. |,|ght Kailwaj, TheportionoIthcU.I.P.Kuil- 

all'! haswai I. i lull it Ibio N indta dn >1 ujjy which thii ugh a major portion ol the 

b''27 I ill hi- di ai h hi ri ni.uiied in undi'=ipur- tciritorios is owned by the Gwahor 

d'l pij— I -Miiji ol almosL all tlio tcrutoiy which 
l..l..i,g...l t.. him ill IcO-i. I 

1 >, Ull.it K.I.. ii.i' sie.-.-..|. .1 by .l,il.k..Jl Kill,' 'tut.. 1' 111 ,lil,-.-lrel,.tl..li-.lMth the (.olernliieiit 
will) p.v--t h 111 til'' piiiiie of lu« . On hisj'd India 

deiiii-t m intrigU's and pally ^plllt were. piexi-ut. Dulei a^Mimed powers, the 

mnipantaud Ihcaiiiis "a- in a Dat- oMiuuim . t.tt.grej'.- vl the State ha» 

with tile ii-iili th.it It i .line inl(> • oliiMini w '.ttieueil a nnpetu> 'ihe con-triic- 

Itie Ih it i-h iuu< - at Hahaiajpui aiel 1 aiuiiliar. , U.nsi roM i\oir costing about one and 

1 , ,, ,,, , I, ,1 1 1 ,\ 111 K, in I h.iU I n>re-i. a n^opo^al to construct an up-to-date 

.-( n.d'ia'Vh 7“' euieirn. e to Die 'r.rUiVh caU".- ! Fein.de Ho-^p.tal and the sanction of one crore 
I. .1 1 . ' , fi, , Aiiifii.- when hixnwii I '■! inpees lot rural recouatructiou are the land- 

. ari,,-gl ,,.,l,i,k.li M. t ,. Ml li^.^vh^ 

ii.i.po .1. ei-i ti .1 hull, . I 'yiniii Iiidt-r ot ' "1 ro.idc have bei-u utilised by the motor service 

- u IS . ,1 ; ty (iwulior Northern India Tnmsport Uoni- 

''.'.ir' i.\,ilt. .1 1 i.l. u rj,,. p-ninn s.^ j paiiv, iiii.i those corners which were unconnected 

n, -S,, ii.is m.i.le ,i 7 . ire being now Juili.-.i with iniportmit highways, 

'u .'.-.im-ntly 1..- ‘ h.-Xin'-c ot ^ I’" '"um <'"■ "Ut.-r world closer to the stale, 

. lit. I. .1 into tie.i',. .s o l-oet-riinient ii.'illis Hi-gliiicss sanctioned the eonstruition ot a 

1 lrnon,-s with 111.. ' \;7.sc.,pl,^ b.,s,-, wl.,.-l, wiU s-ne .is a halting 

.lu.t on (nil .turn- l-sso anil . 'v[ .|nr u i Sii st.iti..n ..ii the Imperial Air Lliip at Madhav 

'i7'";:im:u:'Al7i\l hahll-;‘''d-:'V.O,i'.m.ir and an aeioJiniiie at Ma..ar.i„,ur. 
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BALUCHISTAN AGENCY. 


In this Agency Hus the State of Kalat with its; 
feudatory State of Las Bela. i 

Ealat is bounded on the North by the Chagaii 
district, on the East by Sindh and the Marri* 
Bugti tribal territories, on the South by the 
Arabian Sea and on the VTest by Persia. 

The Kalat Stat'*, unlike the other Indian 
States, is a confederacy of partially independent 
chiefs, whose head is the Khan of Kalat. The 
divisions of the State are Sarawan or the High- 
lands, Jhalawan or the Low’lands, Kachhi 
and Mekran. The inhabitants are, for the 
most part, ilahommedans of the Sunni sect. 
The area is 73,278 square miles and population 
3,42,101 il931). 

The relations of Kalat with the British Govern- 
ment are governed by the treaties of 1854 and 
1876, by the latter of which the independence 
of Kalat was recognised, while the Khan agreed 
to act in subordinate co-operation with the 
British Government. There are also agreements 
with Kalat in connection with the construction 
of the Indo-European telegraph line, the cession 
of jurisdiction on the railways and in the Bolan 
Pass, and the permanent leases of Quetta. 
Nusbki and Naslrabad. 

The Khan is assisted in tbe administration of 
the State by a Wazir-i-Azara, at present a 


benior EAC of EalucUislim Thp UeMdint 
and Agent to th** Gi'\ t rural in i’.alu* iib.- 

tau couducta the relatuni-? I'rtunf-ri rhr iiovprii- 
mi-iit of Imlia ami tin* Kiian. and rxerc!?«*> 
general political .•'Upirv iriuii t)\fr tlm State 
tlirouiih the iN'litnal Au'fiit in Kalat. 'Ihe 
reYcniie of the .'itari i> ali'niT I.> 7 lakli-. 

out of whioh tile Khan retain'' a enil ot 
Its 3,00 ooo per annum Tlii’ pro-ent Khan i'^ 
Captain Hi? Hiudini '" Jh '.ilar lu-'ji ~'ir 5hr 
Ahmad \ar Khan, ii.c' i i:., born in I'.tOl 

Las Bela is a small State under the suzerainty 
of Kalat. The Hab river for the Southern part 
of its course forms the Eastern boundary with 
Sind, and the greater part of the State consists 
of tbe valley and the delta of the Purali river. 
Area 7,132 square miles ; population 03,008 
(1931). chiefly Sunni Jlahoram^dans. The 

'* - • V. ■ . 

Mir Ghulam Muhammad Khan, born in 
1920. The young Jam has studied at 
theAitchison College. Lahore. The administra- 
tive control of the State is exercised by the 
Hon’l'le the Agent to the Go'ernor-General, 
Ilesident and Cliief Commissioner in Baluchi- 
I Stan, through the Political Agent, Kalat. The 
I Jam also employs a Wazir to assist him in 
! the administration of the State. 


RAJPUTANA AGENCY 


Rajputana is the name of a great territorial 
circle with a total area of about 1,35,091 square 
miles, which includes 21 Indian States, one 
Chiefship, one estate, and the small British 
district of Ajmer-Merwara. It is bounded on the 
west by Sind, on the north-west by the Punjab 
Stateof Bahawalpur, on thenorthand north-east 
by the Punjab, on the east by the United Pro- 
vinces and Gwalior, while the southern boun- 
dary runs across the central region of India in 
an irregular zigzag line. Of the Indian States, i 
Chiefshipand estate 19 are Kajput, 2 (Bharatpurj 
and Dholpur) are Jat, and two (Palanpur and 
Tonk)an‘ Mahoraedan. The chief adraimstrative 
control of the British district is vested ex-officio 
in the political officer, who holds the post of 
Resident for Rajputana for the supervision of| 
the relations between the several Indian States 
of Rajputana and the Political Bepivrtment, 
and has his headquarters at Mount Abu. For 
administrative purposes they are divided 
into the following groups : — Bikaner in 
direct relations with the Resident for Raj- 
putana. f-. ■ . R -j ‘ , ' 

6 States < i i.'‘ h « .. lu. ..j . 

Kaurauli ■ . «' •' • '■ 

Statesan. ■ ' : '■ •• 

Took, S . . I i \ ‘ 

Residenc- . . ■ ■ r.; .1 ••••' *■ • '■ • 

Agency i . « • ■ ■ ' ' ' ' ' 

Dangarp^. i » ,,:a ?*■ . I ■ ■ < ■ 

Kushalg: ’ ■ ■ 

states B •• • 

palanpur, Sirohi and Banta), 

The Aravalli Hills intersect the countrj 
almost from end to end. The tract lothenortb- 

weet of the hills is, as a whole, sandy, iU-watered 


and unproductive, but improves gradually from 
being a mere desert in the far west to compara- 
tively fertile lands to the north-east. To the 
south-east ou the Aravalli Hills lie higher and 
more fertile n-gions which contain extensive hill 
ranges and which are traversed by considerable 
rivers. 

Commnnicalioiit. — The total length of rail- 
ways in Itajputaua is 3,259 miles, of which about 
1,000 arc the property of the British Government. 
The B. B. &(J.I. (.Metre-gauge) (Goiernmcnt) 
runs from Ahraertabad to Bandikui and from 
tlicrc branches to Agra and Delhi. Of the 
Indian State railways the most important ace 
thy Jodhpur and Jiikaner lines from Marwir 
Junction to Hjdrr.abad (8ind) and to 
Bikaner. 

Inhabitants. — Over 50 per cent, of the popu- 
latuui are engaged in some form of agriculture ; 
ibout 20 per cent, of the total population are 
uiaiutamcd by the preparation and supply of 
material substances; personal and domestic 
provides employment for about 5 per 
» id coiiirnercc for 24 per cent, of the popu- 
• . The principal language is Rajasthani. 

castes and tribes, the most numerous 
. e Brahmans, Jars, Mahajans, Chamars, 
• .]• .3, Mums, Gujars, Bliils, Malis and 
■i. . The Rajputs are, of course, the arifefco- 
. of the country, and as such hold the 
i-i . . > a very l.trgo extent, either as receivers of 
lent or as cultivators. By rca.son ot their 
position a.s integral families of pure descent, 
as a landed nobility, and aa the kinsmen of 
ruling chiefs, tiiey are also the aristocracy of 
India ; and their social prestige may be measured 
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by observing that there is hardly a trib% or clan 
(as distinguished irom a caste; in Ind'.a which 
docs not claim descent fiom, or irregular connec- 
tion with, one of these llaii-ut stocks. 

The population and area of the States and 
the Bnti.«h iUatrict of Ajmer-Meiwaru aie as 


^oUo^v^ ; — 

Name. 

A 1 t-a 1 n 
sqnaie 

miles. 

Pupul.it Ion 
in 

19.31. 

In direct ["diticiil rehitions 
with the P.emdent fur 
iiu)p>dii/iii , — 



Bik.iner 

23.317 

936,218 

Meirar Residency and S. 11. 
.V, Agency . — 



Udaipur 

Banswara 

12,9-H 

1,611,430 

1,599 

225,106 

Dungarpur . . 

1,46U 

227,544 

Partabgaili . . 

889 

76,539 

Kushalgaih (Chief- 

338 

3.5,064 

ship). 



Ja ipur Beside ncy . — 

3,158 


Alwar 

749,751 

Jaipur 

15,590 

849 

2,631,775 

Ki^hangarh . . 

85,744 

Tonk 

2,540 

3l7,36ti 

Shahpura 

405 

54,233 
(<-.xcliides 
i'argaiiah 
Oi Kuchula) 

Law.'i (Estate) 

20 

2,790 

Western Hnjputana States 
Residency . — 



Jodlumr 

36,071 

2,134.848 

J.usjilnicr 

16,007 

70,255 

PaLanpur 

1,769 

204,179 

SiK.hi 

2 oon 

221,060 

iKinta 

347 

20,172 

Eastern States Agency . — 



ijiindi 

2,200 

216,722 

Biiaratpur . . 

1,978 

486,954 

Dholpur 

1,173 

254,986 

Jbalawar 

813 

107,890 

Kar.aiih 

1,21:7 

140,.V25 

Ivutah 

5, ”25 

085,804 

British Didrict . — 



Ajiaer-Mciwara 

2,472 

506,900 


80.6 lakhs. Its archaK)Iogical remains are 
numerous, and stone Inscriptions dating from 
the third century have been found. 

Banswara State is the southernmost State 
of itajputana within the Political Agency 
of the Southern Bajjiutana States. Area 
1,946 square miles, population 2,60,670. 
It is thus in regard to size eleventh 
among the States of llajputana. Banswara with 
Ixiiigarpuroiiginaiiy formed aeountry known 
as Bagar, which was, from the beginning ot 
the thirteenth century, until about the year 
1529, held hy certain Ilajinit Ilulcis oi 
the Ohelotor Sishodiya clan, who claimed 
descent from an thier tiain h of the family 
, now ruling in Udaipur. Alter the death of 
Maha-ltawal Udai Singhji, the liuler uf Bagar, 
about 1529, his territory was divided between 
his two sous, Jagnial t'inghji and I’nthvi Hajji, 
and the tlescendants of the two families are now 
the iiuleis of Banswara and Bimgarpur 
respectively. Where the town of Banswara now 
stands, tiiere was a large Bhilpal or colony 
urnler a i>ovveiful Bhil L’hiettain, named Wasua, 
who was defeated and slain by Maharawal 
Jagmal SingJiji about 1530. The name of 
Banswara is by tradition said to be a corruption 
of Wasnawara or the country of Wasna. Others 
a'-sert that the woid nieans the couutiy (wara) 
of bamboos (bail"). Nearly three centuries 
alter its foundation by Maharawal Jagmal 
Singhji, Maharawal Bijai Siuphji anxious to get 
nd ol the supremacy ot the ilahruttas offered 
to become a tributary to the Britbh Guverniuent. 
lu 1818, a deiinite treaty was made with his 
successor, Maharawal Unied SInghjI. Banswara 
has been described as the most beautiful poition 
of Itajputana ; it looks its best just after 
the rams. The principal rivers are the 
Mahi, the Anas, the Eran, the Chap and the 
Huran. 

The present Ruler, His Highness Rayan Rai 
Mahal ajadhiiaj Maharawalji Sahib Shree 
Sir Pirthi Singhji Baliadur, k 0 T i: , was born 
oil July l.'>, 1888. He is the 21st in descent 
Irom Mah.iruwal Jagmal Singhji and enjov.s a 
Salute <d’ i:» guns. His Highness was educated 
at the Ma\t; College and conducts tlie adminis- 
tratum of the State with the assistance of a 
Tdwaii Here is a Legislate e Council (with a 
iion-orticial Majoritj ) of wldcli the Diwan is the 
PresMynt. A High Court has also been ret ently 
established The ri-\cuuc of tlie State is 
.about 7 lakhs and expenditure about the same. 


Udaipur State (also called Mewar) was tound- 
ed in about 64o A .1). The capital city la Udaipur, 
which is beautifully situated on the slope of a 
low ridge, the summit of which is crowned by 
His Highness the Maharana's palaces, and to the 
north and west, houses extend to the banks of a 
beautiful piece of water known as tlie Pichola 
Lake, in the middle of which stand two island 
palaces. It is situated neat the terminus of the 
Udaipur-diittorparh Ibiilway, 697 miles noith 
of Bombav. Hh Highness Maharajadhiraj 
Maharana Sir Bhupal Singhji Bahadur, G.C.8.I., 
KCI.E who succeeded lus lather the late 
Mah.arana His Highness Maharajadhiraj 
Mah.'irana Sir Kidth Singhji Bahadur, o.c.s. 1 ., 
G.c.i.E. G C'.v.o.. in 1930, IS the Premier Ruling 
Prince*’ ol* Rajpiitana. Tbe revenue and 
expenditure of the State are about 


Ditran and Pfe.sideut, Lei/islative Assembly . — 
Mohuu SUiUa Mehta, i*h !>., M a., hh.h., Bar-at- 
Law. 

Dungarpur State, with Banswara, for- 
merly comprised the country called the Bagar. 
It was invaded by the M;Uirattas in 1818. 
As in other States inhabited by hill tribes, it 
became necessary at an early period of 
Uiitish supreiaacv to employ a military force 
to coerce the Bhils. Tiie State reprcst*nts the 
Gadi of the eldest branch of the Sisodias 
and dates its separate existence from about 
the dost' of the 13th Century. Samant Singh, 
King ot Chitor, when driven away by Kirtii.al 
of Jalor, tied to Bagar and killed Chowriisimal, 
Chief of Baroda, and founded the State of 
Diingarpur. The present Chief is His Highness 
R^-i-Rayan MaWmahendra Maharajadhiia 
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Mabarawal Shri Sir T^ikshnsan l>alia«lur, ' Maharaja Sahib JJalujlur as Presidfut, T.t - 

K.c.s.i., born on Tth March 1908, succeeileti on . Colonel Sir Jjon.iid .\1. IkM. Kt . c ij ia, 
loth November I'.HS and aj-?\iraed eh.irize C'l the ' Miiei Mnu'tfi- and tni^.nir Ah-. -tu. In'.iinJ 
administration on the 16rh February 1928. No aK.> tin |Mnrt'/n.> .i rii- H..ni. \iiiii'i'r inuaii 
railway line cro?-^^ the teriUory, the nearest! H.\hadui Ihukur M uili • ''itjunii II, .m,- Mirn-tM 
railway station, Udaijair, hidnir •»! miles | •uho i-. at pm.eiiL la ,i.t!Le ! .iiiitn 
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distant and Talod on Ahmedihad side, lieinn , optrariou'i; s »; 
about 70 mih > ili'-tarit. lJ.e\ eiuie about lakhs, i \linJ-ttT. khan liitiadai \.i'' 
_ Partabgarh StatCi also called the i Aluhammad f»in IbMim, Mnii.i, 
rvanthal, was loinided in the aixteenth century j Fala kanwar •»a'i! 
by a descendant oi liana Mokal or Mewar. Th* ’ ' ‘ 
town ot Partab^arii was louuded in 1G98 bv 
Partab Sin^h. In tht* time or daswant Siimh 
11770-18.14), the country was overrun by the 
Marathas. iuit the .\1 ihar.iwat aiiancul t** bu\ 
off Holkar by aurieein/ to pay n,,/,,,* 

P- 7i.7uu (Uhnli rlieii Iremc (.uuicd in the 
State ,Umt wa-' Icl'iI femiei rhinu'-di.-ut tin* 

■'luruundinu Native .''tate-j. m hen tu la.uoo 
loiinerh jiaid lu Uelhi The In-t » ntnn i li'Mi 
of the State with the Bnti'ii <.««vermnent wa^ 
established in 1&U4 . but tlie tieat\ then eiUeM'd 
into was -.iib-equeiith eainflhd b\ b.m! i..in- 
walli-' and a irt'rh treaty wa- made m j.sl'- 
The ca^h cuntiiburii,n niimei)' (md !•> flie 
Holkar i^ now belnu paid t" the Ihiri'h <.,ivi-rn- 
ment under the teiia> .j 1 til*' tieatv ..u Xbutd-'iui 
and m 1904 wa-s comevted in h-. h'> ’.''O P-utidi 1 
' urreucy the ammint w i- ir { 

wa*} redufeil to li' 2^ ‘r>(i ii-au th» \».m lo*,7 ‘.s I 

The preseri Iluler i'. Hi> Ui'.dinC'- M ibaiauat '^ii ' 

Ram Singhji Bahadur, k r is.i , who wa- bojn in : 

1908 and succeeded in 1929. The state nijoy- 1 
plenary jurisdiction. The hmhestad nunlstraiivi; | 
and executive office is termed •• Mahaknia 
Khas," where i'lt Hu- Highncs'* and the Ib-uan 
of the State There is a dulv -^rad-d )»idi. i ir> 
under a Hiudi * i*mt Annual nu.ic jeN.tiu. 

5,5.'> 0(JI) , fvpi-lldll III e liealK '> ! Iikll' 

Jodbpur state is the l.irve-t in Rujputan.i 
with an area of ‘lb i)7l ■’iiinu c iml* - md a popula- 
tion of 2,1 millions, oi uhnli .'-.i pi-i •.ni. .ue 
Hindus, 8 I'cr cent. .Mu>liiii- and the it-r 
Jiin- and Animi-ts T'he pmt o{ liie 

touutry 1 ' ail arid re^don. It iiiipioM - jradnalK 
from a mere iie«cct to c.uuji.ii.uim 1\ niub 
land as it proceeds irnrn tlie WcM to tin* F.-t-f. 

The rainfall i- scanty and capinioii- 'riien 
are no perennial nvi-r- and the -ujipU' "f ^nlo-iul 
water is \ery liiiutcd. The onl> iinportanf 
iivet 13 laini. 

The Maharaja of Jodhpur isthc head of the 
Ihithor fdaa ol Itajputs and i bums de-i cut h'Un 
Rama, the licine'l Kim; of \yodliya. 'JTie 
earliest known Kim: ot the Clan nanii'd Ahhi- 
manyu, lived in the filth century, troiu whnli 

time their history is inerea-'int'Jy clear, Att*i . , 

the breakmu' up of tlu-ir Kiiiu^iom at Kanaiij I Jbih.iiawalji Su .),iw.d 

they founded this State m about 1212, and the 

foundations ot the .lodlipiir t'ltv were bud bj 
Kao Jodha In 1459. He a[»)h-lied the fix 
levicii by Hu-sain .Shall of .Jauupui from llmdu 
pilgrims at (iaya. Hi« de-cmd.int uas the 
famous Rao Maldeva, th<* inoj,t povxerful rulei 
of the time liUMug an army ot - 0.000 liajputs . 
the Kiiiperor Huma\un when expelled t»y Sher 
Sliaii in 1542 .\.D.,ii.id soiu:ht n iiiL:e with hiiii 
K-ija Sur Smgh, son oi R.ija Fdai .“sin^h in 
recognition <if his deeds oi xal*>ur was creati-d 
u “ Sawai Jtaja” with a man-,t[> of 5.0U(i Zat 
and .bd‘>o Sowars by the Emperor Akbar 
The adiuini-Ti .it uui is e.iirit'd on with the .tnl 
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'J he r«\e(iu«.- oi ibo st.ile duiing the leii 
1 92—39 was Its. 77.0()(' .niij f lie , \ p, jmIu iir« 
Ks. l,4G,77,hUO. '1 lie Ji I'ilipur It aihs as *• si , mi - 

ing from Hy.ieriba-l to J.iim' .[im, i i.,u 

ami Marwar .lumfnui to Kin h'lm.in Ib>,i,i. up[i 
its bram l‘cs otj all std< in tlie ttiij(ori<>. or 
the state, is liu; [-rui,!p,tl i.nlu.iy uliil.‘ the 
lb r. A- t‘. 1. Ibulw.iy mils .ur,.'- a f.omon 
of the s<>uth-* u-feiii Itoofij. 'j he liliioU' 
marble quarries o{ .Nfdt.m.i wi'll.i- n,- 
S.ilt l.nke at 8aiiil.liai am -itu ii. d lu J,>,lh|.iit 
territory. 

Jnisaimer State is one of tlie I lr.'e^t '-t'lt.-H 
in jlajputana atnl e,)Sirs .m .h, i oj h, n,. • 

^quale miles. Ti„' Ru)- is ot .),iis,iln.i i bcioiiu to 
the Jadon dan .and ar, t lie ilin-er oi 

8ri Krnhua. Jai'-.ilm, r i'lts was ir.iiudxl ut 
1 1.'.n. and tin- Srate ..nn n d int.j .m ullianu* ot 
[HTp. tual tin luKliip uifb ( ti- [•., u i.,i, l.,,^e|,|„„ 
in 181H. Jn isu -ut. r the Ibui-h nuniU- -.t ut 
Mild the fort- ol Sli.diLMih. «.,,i >i.l .t-id lihot mi 
wbieh had lomieils t., loirc,} i,i fiivii,,!. r 
well* le^b.p.i to the Silt,- T|„. p,,,.i|l iti, II 
iu cording to tlie ,, i,vin ,,r I'ni,,;,, y\w 

picsent Kuhiii: I'nn, , Jli- Hmlun -’xiah uat i- 
ahll.l} It.lJ Uaj-d,s\,u Pa, Mil Idllltai ik 

< hindi.ii.h.il Uiiku. lid n-.uh. Mu/atW-r .i.niu. 

Jhj.iiniaiiii, K' I ' .s I. Ren-n in .ihoiit i, - ut 1. 1 kh' 
Sirohi State h mudiiuok, n up i)\ liilts u\ 
winch the mam r, atnie i^ Xioiint .\l>ii, '..irai n-ri 
The Clm t- ol -suoiii an- Ina.ia Rajfnits.'a biaridi 
or t.he f imou-.. rii.piii.iji < ) hi whit li turnislied i la 
list lljiidu kings oi Delhi, rii,' pn lit ,-ipif d 
oi Mi.ihi Was laiiit m 1 Pi'., d'ie ,'a\ sutb-red 
ill the .ughteMitJi ri-[itin\ Inun rli,. wais with 
•lodhpiir an<I the u, |ir- <l,irion. ,,! wikj .Muia 
t.nbis .lo-ihi-iir elaiiii, (i -ii/,.| ,i[ii\ o\<i Sjrolii 
hut this was .] aii.l RmUsI, pj,,rectinn 

W.IA ur.int* d IM 1 si 'I’ll, po lU rid, r is iii^ 

lllghrn.ss -d.iii liaja'liur.ai 


(jf a State Coum ii comi.oaed ol Du Jli^'h/iess U.i- i Suup tlaio Suk’ii 'l'.'id.’uiu',' u C.I "h ' k'c S^'l' 
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Tlie Stitei- rni' J bv the ^Kihar.io with _the , 
i-^i'raiice of Miiii>tt‘r^ and other oifsciAls.| 
ile\euue about 10] lakhs. ; 

Jaipur i= the fourth largest State in Raj- 
{.iitiua. It lorthe most part of level 

-iiKl open eoniitry. It was knottn tothe .ancients 
a^ \Iat^\a and v,as the kingdom ot the 

Iviroi Viiata mentioned in the Mnhabharata. 
in whose court.! he U\ ei’andava brorbeis durma ^ 
their la>t period of cmIc rn-^uii-d. llaiiati 
in The Jaipur State has been identified. ^ 

■jlsc Maharaja ol Jaipur is the head of the 1 
Kuchuwa elan oi ha j puts, whicli ehuinp descent I 
noin Kush, son oi iUiua, King oi Ayodhya,, 
Tlie laiiious hero ui fhe larnous el'ic r»oem. the' 
itam.-vvana. 'Thi'- dynasty in ilastein ual-' 
T'ut.ma dales aS farlMck as luuih centuryA.l> 
DuUiii h.ai,one oi its most early nileis, imide 
^inbcr the capital ot the State in t0d7 A.I». 
At-oiilthoend of iLlth contii ry one o! the riders 
Pijun at the head ol the army of PnthM Raj 
lauperur ol Dtdlu, d, ieated Shahabuddin fdiori 
hi the Khvber VaS'' and pUTtiied him as far 
as lUiazui.' rrith\i Raj had giien hU sister in 
marriage to him 


llis liii:linr>9 the lucsent >hdiaraja Sanai 
Man Siiiuh 31 iiahauur was boin on -i&t 
I'di. lie was adopti-d b\ His late lliuhm'ss 
on 'i4th Manh iVi.M. He is a. scjou ol the 
Uaiawat lloU''e ol Is.inl.i, and .is'*ended tlie 
Kvidili on rh(‘ 7th Sciiteinher i02L*, niid was 
married to the sister of the prc.siMit Maharaja 
of Jodhpiii on tlio yuth January JU24, froin 
whom he lu!' a daiiuditer and a >on and 
heir {l> lidml October second 

iiiariiaue witii the daughter of ids late 
JU'diness Jlahaiaja Sii burner Sinuliji J'ahadnr I 
of Jodhpm \siv'- eekbiaced on the ‘24t h April 1 yn2. 
fiom wliomin h.i^twoMuis. the ht'-t horn in 

ind on the 'dll Mav, lPo3 and the second 
born on the lUth December, IDSS. 

{H" lUahucss the Ataliaiaja Sahib Ikihadur 
w mvc-p'd with full puWcis on 3 Mh March. 
I'MI Hi'- Hi'jliiu" wa'i appointed Honorary 
l.'iriiiMiaiit 111 file Indian Aimy on tin- 
U>i!l. I P'')! . .Old wa-' (iroiuotcd to the lank <*t 
Hnimr.iiN r.ipi.iui on the i'.t Januarv. 

Iti 1 m;;,’H!'- iiiuiinc''' tookliis Polo T.-am to 
V.ii'daiid' wh'ic 11 •a''tnc^^'d exceptional sncie''S 

'»Mtiiic lip .1 /''oi-l bv wiiiiiniu all o|*eii fourna- 
uu-ni^ Hi- lliulnieVs .iguin \isitc'<i Kngland 
1,1 |MT, saihii-'- horn Hoiiib.iy on the 9th Ma\ 
,,nd letiiiruiiu to hiipiir on the nth Soj.tcinber 
Whde in llnuland Jlis lliuduM'S w.is m\est«‘d 
hs Ihs the King hmpeior with the 

.dor.Mi of O'di whudi di-tirndion was 
cnnPMH-! on him i’i‘ tho drd .Tune 193.'. 
Ill- lli-iiii.'- 1I> -'1-" 

I'l,;!,, irliiniiim 111 .1 ■" 

1„ ll.iriiib.r, 111;". ill- nict 

mlh'im I’"'" 

tn Vi. Mii.i O'l'tili) I" .T.inii.iiv, 

I'l'- 1,11 I'Mii'it Miiiii.il iiaMi- AMit iiiiilir- 
,, III Iir.il lll■.|ll^.•llt ii.r aliiiiil 

1 i.ilir urcli. In- it t uini'il t'> 

Vrr 11 ,: li.Jur- hit .i.iiiMit -n ti„. i;.n, 

,,,,, I,,.- 1,1 .iltillil thr 1 "liiiwtli.ll «,t 111- 

Ml],:- ti,: Ki.iu i-'iiiiii"r "> 

to -III tl"' It;.. 

M ...hii.i-^ T.iikl tuiiithir Mi-it to hnirl.iud in 
Uiti.: id„, Jodhpui on tlio tith May and 


icturniug to Jaipur on the 17th July. A Chief 
Court of Judicature was established i» 1021. 
The aruiv consists of Cavalry, Infantry, Trans* 
Tioit and Aitihcry. The normal revenue is about 
one crore and thirty hve lakhs tharshahi equals 
Ks. l,43,4J,00U Kaidar (British Coverument). 

According to the Census of 1931 the 
population of the State is 26,31,775. In area 
it IS 10 , 6 fc 2 square miles. 

Kishangarh State is in tlie centre oi ftaj- 
[Mitana and consists practically ol two narrow 
siri[»t of land si'parated trom each other 
an area of S58 squi ■ ‘ ^ ' i 

the northern mostly • ' 

tlatand tcrtUe.The ■ ..." 

belong to the Katl ' ■ ■ ' • 

descended from Maharaja kishan &ingn fseconu 
son of Maharaja Udai 8iDgh of Jodhpur) who 
lounded the town oi Kislungarli in IfiH* .-Ihe 
present ruler is His Highness Umdae Kajhai 
B.daml .M.iUan Mahaiaj-idhiiaj Surnair Singh 
35.ih.tdui. Ho wa'-b'Uii mi tiie 27tii Jammry, 
1929, aiul i' hoing o<lui ated at the Mayo College, 
Ajtini. iMi tlie tleini-'C ol ill" late Uighuoi-a 
t>n til'* 3rd I'chnury 19o9, he siicceedeil to 
th. >iuu on the 24tU April, 19J9, lleynue 
al.out 7.5 lakUa and expenditure O.o lakhs. 


Lawa in Bajputana is . ^ seqtarate 
chietship under the protection ox the 
hritl^h Government aud independent of any 
Native States. It formerly btdungcd to Jaipur 
aud then became part of the state of Tons. In 
1867, the N’awai) of Tonk murdered the Thakiir s 
nueio and Ins followers, and Lawa was then 
raisc'd to itx pic*sc‘nt position. The Thakurs of 
Lawa bi*lougvd to the Naruka "Cot of the Ivach- 
waha Rajputs. The present Thakur, Bans* 
perdeep Singh, was born on September 24 1923, 
and sueeecded to the chielslnp on 31st December 
1929. 

Bundi State is a mountainous territory m 
the "oulh-east of Rajpiitana. The Ruler of 
Ihmdi Iri the head ot the Kara sect ol the great 
clan of Chauhan llajpuis and the country occu- 
hied b\ this sect ha^ for the last five or six c n- 
tunes been known as Ilanioti. The State was 
louu-lnl hi tin* early part of the thirteenth cen- 
turv and constant b uds with Mewar and Malwa 
loUow.a. It thaw in Its lo‘ “‘7 
iin-JancmrtTiiiS' m tin- sixtccntli I" 

lati-r t.rmis it was constantly 
M.ilii.ittas anil I'iii'l.u it s ami can.,- umter 
protm eion in The presi-nt cnler of th. 

batem His Hinlmess Maharao 

hheahi, sahib IVvh.ulur. 

on .•"th . ^ . IP entitled to a 

>tU \ug . ireiit. Maliaraj 

'••i'de i _ Uevenue about 

Kumar ■ 

10 lakh^ Kablar. 

r.. 1 . — Partly in Rajputana and 

consists of six Parganas 
ir n '.ne^ The ruling family 

M'p.irattd in 1 clan of the Bunerwal 

l.elongs ‘ j g founder of the State was 

^ ‘n^tammad' Amir Khan Bahadnr 
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General of Holkar's Army from 1798-1^06.! 
Holkarbestovre^ljirants of land on him in Kaj-i 
putana and Central India and the land bo' 
ixranted to him was coiisoUdated intothe present i 
."^tate. The present J^uler of the State is His! 
Hijihuess SaM-ud-Daiila. Wazir-ul-Mulk Xawab 
Hafiz Sir Muhammad Saadat Ali khan Bahadur 
Saulati-Jamr. u.c.i.F. who ascended the Masnad ’ 
In 1030. The administration is conducted by i 
His Highness the Nawab In consultation witFi j 
a Couiit.il of five members, viz,, (1) Lt.-Col j 
G. \Y Anderson. C.i.E., Vice-President, Stated 
Council and Finance Hfember ; (2) Khan | 



Hn-au, B \..,Li B, .Tudiei.d iU‘mi*er ; <4) >><‘<11 

N.i-'inid-lin Ha\<lf^r, J<t\ eim«- Meiubir; (.'>> 
3Iuid\ K- Mohammad Mania liaKhMi.MA. Uxoii.), 
F.r. , J)i.\eloiJiiieiit Member. 

Revenue . . Rs. 21 Expenditure 

21,03 

Stcrelary CouncU. — dlaqul Ahmed, b.a. 


Service Infantry servt'd in East Africa and the 
Mule Transport Corps served in all theatres of 
war eveept Africa. The present Ruler Is 
His Hiuhness Shri Maharaja Brijendra Sawai 
Brijendra Singh Bahadur> Bahadur -Tuns:, 
who was horn in 1018 an.l succeeded his 
father in 1020. His nighii*;-.-, ua> inve-^ted 
with ruling powers on 22ud October. 1039. 

Average net revenue — about R»31.5 lakhs. 

Dholpur State- — The family of tlm ruling 
Chiefs of Dholpur belongs to the Banirttlian 
iats, the adopted iioitie of one oftlieir ancestors. 
The family took the name of Bamrtdia about 
tlie year 13»)7. They next niigrated to Gwalior, 
where they took theVart of the R.ijputs m their 
j ->tniggh-s against the Emperor’s GtDeers. Even- 
! tuall.v the Bamrolla Jats settled nearGoh.id and 
1 in 1505 Surjan ])fO a--,uriud the title of Kariaof 
j Gohad. After the overthrow of the Mahratfcas 
I at Panipat. Ranu Bhirn 8ingh in 1761 possessed 
1 himself of the forrrc'-s of Gwalior but lost 
I it si.v years later. In onier to bar the cncroach- 


Prh'nle .Vecr' furi/ to 11. U. — R. S. Babu Chand- [ 
mall, B A. I 

DuTbar Scf'rtlary to 11. H.— Khan Sahib Mirza i 
Hamid Ali Khan. 

Shahpura Stale. -The ruling family 
b'‘longh to the Seesodia clan of Rajput.-, The 
St.itP came into existence about 1629 when 
the Parganah of Phulia was granted by the I 
Mughal Emj’eror Shnh-l-Jehan to iMaharajj 
Sujan Singh, son of Maharaj Surajmai, the ' 
second son of Maharaua Amar Singh of Udaipur. I 

The pri'-'iTit lluler lUja<lhiraj Sri rm.-ii'll 
Sliigliji U.tli.idur. Tin' Male eJijo>s> a I>fr- i 
maneat salute of 9 gun-. j 

Bharatpur State. — Consists largely of an 
immense alluvial plain, almo'^t 2,000 ‘^q. miles 
ill size WiAvted by the Baogimga and otlier 
monsoon rivi rA. 

Tlu’ rulers of Jih.iratpur an* .J.'it**, <»f tin* 
.Sinwinwur elan, who trace tiieir jim'eNtrv t<» 
the el<\enth feiitiirx. ’('lie fanufs’ deri\<‘s it'- 
name from it* <jhl \illage >in>ini- Gh.iiatpnr 
wa- the iirfl St.d'* in JlaU'ut.iiia tliat iii.uh' 
aliiam e witli the British Go\ iTniiuMit. in I.'-iih 
It help' tl honl I.ake <\itli .'t.iidu hor'-e- m la.- 


ments of the Mahrattas, a tre.atv wa*; made 
witli the Ran.i in 1779 by the Bnti-h Govern- 
ment undiT ^Vil^^en lla-tiiig<. and the joint 
forc<*s of th»* contracting partin'- re-took (iwaUor. 
In the treaty of the TUh October, 1781 between 
the Britlvh Government and Scindia. it was 
-tipulated that‘-o long a- the Mah.iraj Rana ob- 
-erv<*s his treaty with the English, Scindia 
should not interfere with Id' tiTritorie*. Tlie 
po-seshion of Gohad howt'Ver led to disputes 
between the Briti-ii an<l SeiiitHa. and In lKh5 
the Govcrnor-Gi'ncT.d tr.aii'-fernd Gwalior and 
Gohad to Seinilia, an<i that of Dholpur, Pari, 
nas<.‘ri, Sepan and RajaKhera to .Maharaj Rana 
Kirat Singh. .Maharaj Itina Kirat Singh died 
ill 1836 and was succeeded by )ils .son Maharaj 
Rana Bh.agwant Singh on who-e death in 1H70 
hLs craud'son, the late Chief Maharaj Rana 'Nehal 
Singh, succeeded to the Gadl. Lt. Col. IDs 
Highness Jiais-nil-DanJa Sipahdar-ul-Mulk 
Saraniad Rajhai Hind .Maiiarajadhiraj Sri Sawai 
.Maliaraj Rana Sir Udai Bhan Singh Lokindra 
Bah.adur Diler Jang Jai Deo, O.O.I.E., K.C.S.i., 
K.C.V.O., the present ruler, is the .second son of 
Maharaj Rana Nehal Singh and wa.s born on 
the 12tb I'Vbruarv, 1893. On the death of his 
brother Maharaj Rana Ram Singh, MD Highne.ss 
succeeded to the f/U'G on March 1911. 


eonipu’-t of Agra ami the leittle of L:i.sua(i c* * * c ^ . 

!ti wlii' h the M.'iratha pow*'r wais entirely Karauli Stat6. A State in Rajrmtana under 
i<rok*‘n. and ri'ceixed o lii-itmt- a.s rew.anl lor th«‘ pohtjc.U conirol of i[je Re.^ident for 

service. In 1804, howexer. Bharatpur snled between 26® ami 27® north 

with Jiiswant Rao Hoikar again-t the British latitude and <(> .}(> and 7i 30' east longitude. 
Guvern'iierit which re-ulted in a war. J'eacewas S'juare mile.s, Tlie river 

rt'-estahli-hed in 1805 under a treaty of alliance ' bunn>ai rornis the south-eastern boiin- 
nnd it continues in force. The Gadi being St.ite, <Ii\iding it from Gwalior, 

u-urped by Darjan .Sal in the. British i ” lerritory; on the south-west it is 

Government took up the caiiw' of the rightful ^ Jaipur ; and on the north-east 

heir Maharaja Balwant Singh Sahib. Bharatpur I’Y ^Gites of I'.har.vtpur, .Taipur and Dholpur. 
was besieged by Lord Combernierf, and as the Hie state pnv- no tributf' cither tf» lln’ British 
laitliJul -ubjectn of the .State also made ('oinin<;ii ^‘‘’Vi rriTijeiit or to anv ^UIut Didiau State. 
<‘au?c with thi; Briti-li Arniv, tin; «-.iirpf“r vva.= Guuguagos, ‘Jpokin Jlimli ami I'rdu. 


ipiicklv <ii->posed of. and Mahar.ija Iialwaiit| 
.Singli, the rigijtfiil lieir, c;une into his own ' 
Bharatpur al-o ren<iered valuable servi<'»‘ to 
the Britl-h GoMTiimcnt during the Mutiny.; 
During the Great AVar the Bhar.itpiir Durbar! 
gave valualde help to the Imperial I 
Goveenmeat. The Bharatpur Imperial 


Ru1<t- -His Hightie>-s MabarajadiiiraJ Malia- 
r.ija Sir lihom Pa!, Deo Bahadur, Yaduknl 
Chandr.a Bhal, K.O.S.I., H^^ir-apparent, 
Maharaj Kumar Ganesh Pal. Dewan : — Rai 
Bahadur Pandit Brijchand Sharma, m.A., ll.b., 
Retired Collector and Magistrate, U. P. Govern- 
ment. 
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Kotah State belongs to the Hara Section of 
tb© clan of Cbauban Rajpnts, and the early 
history of their bouse is, up to the 17th century, 
ideutieal with that of the Bundi family, of which 
they are an offshoot. Its existence as a separate 
State dates from 1625. The present Ruler 
Colonel H, H. Maharao Sir Unied Singhji 
Bahadur, G.o.s.i., q.c.i.e., g.b.e., ll.T)., who 
was born in 1873, succeeded to the Gadi in 
18S9 and was invested with full powers in 
1896. In administration he is assisted by tw'o 
members, Major (leneral Sir Onkar Siimh. Kt , 
o.i.E,, and Kai Bahadur Kanibabu Sakseiu. 
M u , LL B . w P (' s. 'J'lie juo-'t impoitant event 
ot his rule has been the re-toratioii iii tlie yeai 
189U of 15 out of tlie 17 di-tii' ts wirn-h ii.id been 
ceded ill ls3S to funu the piineitkility of 
.lhalawar State. 

The total area of the State is 5,681 square mile? 
and its average annual income in round figures 
amounts to 50 lakhs. The population of the 
Stiite according to tlie ceiii-us of 19SI is 6.85.804. 

Jbalawar State consists of two sep.arate 
tracts in the south-east of lbi3putana with an 
area of 81.3 square miles, yielding a revenue of 
about l{s. s lakh®. The ruling family belongs 
to the Jhala clan ot UajjmtV. The present 
Ruler, Lieut. His Highness Mahaiaj Riiia Sir 
Raji'ndra Sinhji. K.c.s.l ,siieee<'deii totheOWi 
on 13th April, 1929. H<‘wa®hornin 1900 and 
educated at tlu* MaNo VoUege, .\3mer, aud 
Oxiord rniver&ity. The heii-ajqiaieiit VuMaj 
IKu bltehamlia. \s.is l»uiu m l-.ugl.iiul on 27th 
September, 1921. 


Mashir-i-Khm — Pandit Rati l.al3i. V...\ . 
SIR \.s . Dewau — Kai lialiadiii Sahasdivakor 
Bha>a ShailiUl]i. v.K - bb u. 

Bikaner State in iioint of .area is the 
seveiitli largest oi ail the Indian States and th* 
aecund largest In Rajputniia. The population 
of the State is 9,36,218 of whom 77 per cent, 
arc Hindus, 15 per cent. Maliotnedau'-.l cent. 
Sikhs and 3 per cent. Jains. The capital city 
of Bikaner, witli its population including the 
suburbs of 85,927, is the third city in Kajputana. 

Tlie norliiem portion of the State consists 
of level lo.am land, whiKt the remainder i.s lor 
the most part sandy and undulating. Tlie 
aver.age rainfall is about 12 inches. The water 
ie\el ov»‘r most of the State is from 150 feet to 
3u0 feet deep. 


The R*dguiug Family of Bikaner Is of the 
ilathore elan of Rajputs, and the State was found- 
1 d iul465 A.r>. by Rao Bik.iji, the eldest son ol 
ll.ao Jodliaji, Ruler of Marsvar (.ToilUpur), 
and ^ter him both tlie Capital .and the 
State arc named. Rai.ih lUi Singh}!, the fir^t 
to Boceive the title of llajah, was “ one 
of Akbar’.s mo-.t distinguMied Generals” 
and it was during his reign that the present 
Fort of Bikaner was Imilt in 1593. The title 
0/ Maharajalj wa-s confi'rred on Rajidi Anup 
Sin'iiji hv'the Mughal Emperor in 1687 in rc- 
co‘niition' of his diatinguij^hed services in the 
capture . 1: ' ■ conspicuous ser- 

vicea «i ■ ijl »l,o in tl.e 

IniluD V , ■ '".1 ‘'■""I’f 

toc£>*op<‘rare WHO liJ' in the field 

on the outbreak oi the Mutiny was acknowledged 
by (be Government, of Iiuiia by the transfer of 
the Sub-Telisil of Tihl, con^istiiiR ot 41 villaces 


from the adjoining Sirsa Tehsil in the Punjab 
to the Bikaner State. 

The present Ruler, General His Highness 
Mahaiajadliiraj Raj Pi,aje-hwar Narendra 
Sliiroraani Maharajah Sri Ganga Siugbji 
Bahadur, G.c.s.1., q.c.i.e., q.c.v.o., g.b.e., 

it O.B., A.D c , Lb.D., IS the 21st of a long 
line ot di''tingiiiviH d rulers renowned 
for their bravery and statesmanship. He 
was born on the 13th October, iSSO, and 
assiimt-d full rnling powers in Beeember, 
1898. He was aw.irded the first class Kaisar- 
i-Hiiid Metbil for the active part he took in 
aifordiug relwl during the famine of 1899-19UO, 
and soon .after he went on active service to 
C’liiiia in connection with the Cliina War of 
19LMI-1901 in command of liis famous Ganga 
Ribula uiid was nientjoned in despatihes and 
received the China Medal am! K r i E. The State 
Forces con-M^t ol tlie Army He.vdquaiters with a 
strength of 7 Camel Corps, known as ' Gauga 
llisaU,’ w hose ^auctioned strength Ls 501 strung 
iuchiduig the BanJ.au InfautryBattalioa known 
as Sadul Light Infantry 660 strong, a Regiment 
of Cuv.iUy known as J)ungar Lancers 342 strong, 
including His Highnesb' Body Guard, a Battery 
of .ArliUerv (4 guu',2 75' ). 236 strong and two 
sections of Motor uMaciiiue Guns ioo .strong. 
Tlw tot.rl stuugth ot the I’dk.ruer Army tints, 
excliuliug the Camel B.ittery, armed with 
-M.uhiin* Lojuling Giin'> and a newly lai^od 2mi 
liattulion. Bikaner state Jniantry, 660 strong, 
totals 2,506. .Atoutbie.ik ot tlie'Creat W.ii in 
19U, Hi'' Highne.'.s imniediaTely pl.uvd the scr- 
vi<'e> of him-elt and hi" State lorces .‘in<l all the 
^t•■^ou^ces oi tiio State at tlie disposal of His Im- 
Majc-.tv (,ln‘ 1\ ing->hn])eror. and the Ganga 
Risala rciutorcod by the Tnfaiitry Regiment 
which bee.uiie incorporated in tlit* Camel Curb's 
in the fiebl. n-nderi'd very valuable services in 
Egyi't and I’aliMinc. An extra force was also 
raised for iuternai seourity. HE Highness per- 
son. illy went on active si'rviee in Augii~t 1914 
and enjoys the honour of having fought both in 
Fr.ance and Kgypt, and tlius has tlie distinc- 
tion of li.aviug fought for the British Ctow’n 
on three Contiueiits, rir,, Asia, Europe and 
Xfriia. He was mentioned in despatches both 
in Egyl't and Prance, liis Higliness aho played 
a very conspii'uou-. politioal part during the pe- 
rio<l of tile We.r wlieii he went twice to Europe 
.as the llepre-.eidative of the Prince.s of Indi.i, 
once in 1917 to attend tln' meetings of the Im- 
perial War Cabinet and Conference, and again 
in 1918-19 to attend the Peace Conference 
where he wms one of the signatories to the rre.af y 
of Versailles. His Highness led the Indian 
Delegation to the 11th Assembly of the League 
of Jfation:' G .• •• M Indian 

States .at t. i . • ■ ■ . • i ' ■ ■ His 

Highness . ‘ • » ' r ■ ■ Indian 

Round Ti, I ■ Stnic- 

tute Sab-v.o . .'i • : , i I • ' .v ' .1 .and 

attende«l the Silver Jubilee of the Reign of His 
Majesty King George V and the Coronation of His 
MajestyKingGeorgeYlinl935&l937respectively. 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 19 guns (T>cr- 
sonal) whiEt the permanent local s.\lute of the 
State is aho 19. His Highness has aKo had 
the honour of b. tug elected the first Chan- 
cellor of the Chaiuhi r of Prince*-, an office which 
he filled most creditably or 5 years till 1925. 
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Her Hijzhness Maharaniji Bbatianiji ' 

received the Imperial of the Crown u* 

India on Xew Year’s Day, 1905. 

ills a-^Kf 'd in the admini-tr.a- 

fiod hv a Prime .Minist'r and an Jixecuti\e 
Council. The of Prime Miiii'.ter is h'-ld 

1)\ \Vazir-ud-i>ouJa!i IJ.ii jJali.tdiu r'lr >frj\ 
Mai Eapna. KT . < It A I.* 

Was iiiaUL'uratefl in l'»l J, uiid i-oii-'i't'' of 4'> Mt'Oi' 
ber-s, lio out <jf ulmiii ai.- elfi t«'d if, 

iiiect-a twice a year 

The rewniio-^ of the State are over a cmre 
of rupees and a quarter. The .State owns a 
larie KuilwaV Tiie tut.vl mhi aUe hfino 

Sad 29. Ihe i oii>,trLi' Tii)n ui the .•^.idulpui' 
Keuari Clioid l.Jiie, a lU-tatice fjf '■d mil* ~ 
'ifiiKtlon or wliifli rei *'1\ t-d ftumthe 
Kieut oi Imlia ui Alaicii lo,;7, ha" aliu.olv beuuu 
and the line up To -^^ollmd.^rl.^^lh li.i'. b« eu 
opened. This extension will foiiu an imporf.int 
ronuectiou Towards Jt'lhi Aiiotliei pruji-' I 
under eoiitemplaiion is that from .'sri KoKiv.itji 
to .Siiid > «f. Jahuhuei, an uppioXiuvat*! dir-Tau'.-v 
of 3d0 miles. 

Hitherto there was practieally no irriu'afjon 
in the State, the crops aependijiij only on th.- 
scanty rarnfall; but tiie coustruoutm .and opcn- 
ng in 1927 of theCaniz Canal taken out from 
the Sutlej River has helped to protwt about 
6.20.00U acres of land in the fiorthern parr 

of the State airainst taiiiine irom which it has 

suffered in the past. 3 .u.h‘.p idirhas <d ih*- 
(‘anal land have already been «')1.I and further 
sale is coins on. Even larger e\p«vtati<>ns an- 
held out from the Bhakra' Ibafu J'rojeet. from 
which it is hope<l tliaf. tlic r» maijiin'i h‘\el lands 
in the north of the State uHl i.c irrigated. 

A coni muic Is worked at Palana, 14 mihs 
south ironi The Capital. 


riuht to sufce^^iun in it^our of Ins yuiin^rcr 
brother Aar r^injhji N^-ir >uuhji’« line fonnde'i 
.Taipui while in 1’ ir Snrjiiji'- li'c- I'r.itap Siic^hj' 
founded tlie Alwar >t it PraT.iji SiULdiji'' 
‘5uc<essiir .M.ihar.io Jl.tj i j’Ahlawar Mnuhji 
entered into otTetwi\e and .!• f* u-im- alliam . 
with the biin-h < : < run., i,r nj iv|,.* 

';nrce<;'i5or .^fall.l^,ll ' Uaj i \'in- \ ''in^diji r’’t\d't<‘.l 
x.iliiahle scivirt- to Briti'li i .ov, rniii-'pt durin. 
inntifiv -Uuar ''t if, r'li i-r*'! \'F> 

v.diiable "rr'vue,; r<i the bri'Mi i hix , niiiicrP 
diiimu (Ilf f'liuia \\ ir. tiic i.i it War ar;d the 
Afuhm W.ir .u, I -'■o d ur-r lu i , 1 1 iii> i,,.: oi 
It.ijpntana diirmu' tie- 'iir.ir W.ir. 'Hie popula- 
tion of tli<’ ''f 1 f( II! 1 ' I ; 1 \v i.. T,i at !\ 71 1 1 , Oi'S 
the ifWUiie b ahi'Ut 40 I o ' I’la f,l. >1 lit Kul, r 
i" 111 ' II iudiii.-" M ill u.ij t '^lii I a.ii Tej Mu'-lpi 
liahadiu- 

Palanpur. — PaUnyir i= a fu^-t nh-- State 
with an aiciv or 1,774-Gt '-ijiiarc tuili-" and a 
pojuil ifjoii 0 / 2 . 1 ; .">.42 4. 'J'lie ii' t I 'W emiO of the 
.'’fate 4 .ilciil.ited On tlu' .ucntcc of tlie la-t five 
5 *e.trs i" about T-. H.flo.ooo. ' 

Li' ut.*Co!oriel Hi'S IXichii'"* Zubd-tul-yfulk 
l><.w.in .M.iliakhan X.iwib Sliri Tab-y Miihom- 
nii d l\li.in baljidiir. c r.i k c v*o.. a p i\. 
.N'tw’.ih .^alh b Of l-'.ilaiinur. riih ^ the state*. 
Vhc Ilidini: panulvi" of -Aiaha ji 01 iuln. h* Inmnin: 
to the l.oh.trji Sfn< k, .iiid liaii l‘'•t.lltll'li^ d their 
piimipihty in iVupiit.uia in rlie ■)4rji (‘.aituTv. 

■|’he I olitK < ttiMl with the llutl-ll !na \ he >..i|d fo 

h.ivc ih Imdely hemin lioiu I''! 7 \ 1 >, win 11 
I'lWin I'.it'h hlian 11 ifit-iMl IntD relations 
■•vjtii the Ki'-t India Coiiipauv. V enn-idvial»>- 
; t i.ole 111 clojh, uh- ,1 1, trill c. unol. hides, i.i^tnr 
■ lid I i p' "« nh. •>iii;.i 1 .1 nd me 1^ cj 1 1 n d on in 
the State. The eapilli iltV Of T'a I.| |j |.l | J m 
"dilated on the 1 ‘. A i'. i Ihiiluavand i- 
Mie jam tmn 'l.itniu oi the I'al.uipnr Stale 
Ibiiluiv 1 ‘alanpnr I" .1 S' 1 v olij ftl. Mir ut -d 

uhi- li nil ntion U >' lu ide lU tla .^tl| » eutlll \ 


Alwar Slate is a hilly tiarf of land in tin- 
Eibt of Hajputana. Phe Alwar Rnlniir iIoiim- i> 
the head in Iiidi.i ol the Xuruka tl.iii who art-; 
desoeiidauta of ‘KU'-li,' tlie eldc''t « 5 on 01 shii’ 
Pvatfl m the SoUr dynasty. Ila)a Cdai Karanjil 
was the cominori .ini'»>ror ot botfi the Alwai 
and the Jaipur Houses. B.ir SiueUji. the ehh-t 
'•on of L'dai Raranji of .Viner, ii-noiinced hi-, 


77/f> Fli'ii'f li> t/ii‘ lli-^uliiit ill Jill iifi 'ijip 

lion. Mr. A ( '. f.ntbi-iu, s 1 , 0 i.v ,1 o s 
H I si'lkN l:.\ jj'i I’ w V M \'i I - 
-\Ia|oi N " Mni'-’toii 'NIc 


CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY. 


Utiitral India Actii'A’ is tlic uaine j>ivt n b> 
the country occupied liy tlie Indian Stat»s 
grouptal tocethiT under the auj>»T\i-,n>n ot 
ttie Political Otlncr ulio is dcirtuated the 
iic'-iilent for Central India, with iiead- 
quarteraat lud<ire. As constitnti d in 1921 — 
tliat is, after the scjciration of the CwaJior 
llesideiicy — it is an irregularly f«>rmid trot 
lyinu in two sections, the Ku'-ti rn comi.risiiii; 
Bundelkhand .^cency hetweyn 22 '^~ 2 >f 5 ' ami 
26 ^- 19 ' North and and .Sd“-h' East and 

the Western consistinc ot the I’.hopalami Malwa 
Aucncies between 21 °- 22 ' and 24 °'- 47 ' Norfis 
and 74 "--b' and 78 -*'()' East. riir* liriti''h 
districts of Jhan<i and Sauinir and tlie Cwalim 
State divide tlie Agency into two st-etioi'S 
The total area cove red is .71 .fi.')! .11 "qnan* mile- 
and the population ( 1931 ) i;j; 35 , 737 . 

The great majority of the pefiph-are Hindus 
There are 28 Salute States of which the follow - 


imr 10 have (lir.<t tr-.itv < rmLf, m, ni-^ with 

tiie l>iiti''li (hiVi I'tiihi iiT - iriihtie, i;iu.p-ii 
, III v\a, (midia. li.iii.i, hh.ir, 1>, w.is Mcr 
P.raiicli, Ih-was Jiinidr P.r.uieh, -<11101, m ;irul 
I u r.i. >i\ of th. are 11 indu exe, pt I'.hopd. 
.laora and Itaoiu ulieii tr,' ■\I.il,nriirii.iii' 
lleshli " (hi-'i- tluie are {,\ Mmi-r sr.ifi •. aiei 
nil irante. d lAtaTi s. l.\-i hidiiiL' tl,. Ind.ae .iiel 
Rewa Stall " and t.he i{ira]iur and l.-d-'inb 

th- .>l.lte, .,Md l.a (J, ~ ,1|\ 1,1,., I Mjti.~rhe 

loll.jwiiiu I.,t .nliiiini-f! in\c piiipn-i-- 

P.bopd \-2Mi.\ IJ S| , .,,1.1 p., ,f,_ 

ldii)}i.il "I Ill'll lain, li hiw.i- 

.Imnoi Pi. nil bi , petn'li Ihh.md 1,. \ V. 

^r ifi - ..i„l 1,-1 ip i III, i|,,|| •' 1 , 1 1 , - I )i ' iil.,i . 1111 1 
I ».it l.i I \l ilw I \ 11' \ h I -"1 - ,n,d P'1 iTi'n 
( lum. ipi) "I ,1,-' Pii.ii, .1.1, , I, t .i!id 1; Itlaiu, '] Jie 
tyi ill \ Tim • Iiui-jlih 1 , 1 - dl^ i.i, d Iiih. iw,, 11 'bu 1 ( 
di\i''ioTis. I'l ritral Jiidia W, "f C"riipri"in'4 
the luiimr plateau divi-iuii uith si'«h lii'l, 
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land as lies on this side and Cvntral India; 
£ast, comprising the former low.lymg area and 
the Eastern hilly tracts. The liiUy tracts lie 
along the ranges of the Vindhyas and Satpuras. 
They consist of forest areas and agriculture^ is 
little practised there, the inhabitants being 
mostly members of the wild tribes. The 
territories of the different States are mucli 
intermingled and their pohtieai relations with 
the Government of India and each other are 
very varied. 


The following is the size, population and 
revenue of the ten treaty States mentioned 
above : — 


Name. 

Area iii 
square 
miles. 

Population.jRevenue. 




lakhs 

Indore . 

9,9(12 

13,23,089 

12C 

Bhopal 

6,924 

7,29,955 

80 

Kewa . . 

13,»U0 

15,87,445 

51.80 

Drehba 

2, USD 

3.11,001 

13.82 

Datia . . 

012 

1.58,8:14 

13J 

Dhar 

1,800 

2,43,530 

17i 

Dewas, Senior 




Brauch 

449 

83,321 

H 

Dewas, Junior 



Branch 

419 

70,31 

'■I 

S.imthar 

178 

33.307 

::A 

.Taora . . 

602 

i.on.irto 

D24 


Indore. — The founder of the House of the 
Holkar of Indore uas Malhar HaO Holkar, 
born in 1693. His soldierly qualities broimdit 
him to the front under the Pe^h\^a, who t.n.k 
him into his service and employed him f«)r \ns 
conquests. When the Marutha power w-as 
\>eakoned at the battle oi I’aiui'at ui 1761, 
Malhtir llao had aequired t. rritories stretching 
tiom the Dcceuii to the Ganges as a r‘‘ward for 
his career as a Military (.'oinmandor. He was 
succeed! d by hi^ grandson. On his death 
witlioiif i'>-uc liH muliicr 'M.iliaiani I'c'i \)ul\.i 
I'.ai i.ccune the Kiilei uinl iier a^iImm^tlatlon i', 
''till looked upon >Mtii udnuiation .uid levervine 
as that ot a inndcl riilei She wa^ '>uc!‘eedeii hv 
Maharaya TuU<»ji 1 who had liecii a-"«c)*-iateit with 
her to »aii> oil the AIiliTar\ aiirniiii’'tiatiou and 
had m tlie cour'e ol it di''tin’:uidicd luin-^cll m 
vanoii" tiaffU'-' He "a" "tict cedctl itv Mahaiaja 
Kaslui.io and the latter hv 3Iaharaja dV-hwant 
Jiao, hi' etcp-lu other, a ]«er^oh ol icmaikaJde 
daring 'tr.itcgy a^ cxlnbited ni a nurnin'r ot 
engauciiieut' ui winch lie liad taken pait Tlie 
iiriUiaiit lie oiitaiiu-.l at the iMttle of , 

Vooua agaiu-^t tlie coiutimed ainnes »)i the 
J’e'liwa amt tlic Scimlia made him a tin tator ol ] 
Poona for some time and he iledaied m coihc- ; 
•pience tlie independence ol Hoik-u State ' 
Duimg lS04-:> he had a protiaitod war with tlie i 
PritKli. »*ndiiig in a 'L'reat> wlneh recoguKed the | 
indepciidenee oi Holk.ir Sfati* with it-? teiritoins 
Yednvant Kan died m ISH when he wa' 
'UceetMied hv )ii' minor "Oil Mah.uaia Mulhai 
Kan il During the Kegem v whieh follow e^l, the 
power of the State was wtakened by various 
causes, the most important of which wms the 
refractory conduct of the Military Commanders. 
On the outbreak of the war betwt en the English 


and the Peshwa in 1817, some of these Comman- 
ders, with a part of the army, rebelled against 
the authority of the State 'and were disposed 
to befriend tlie Peshwa, while the regent mother 
' and her .Ministers w’ere for friendship with the 
British. There was a battle between the British 
Army and this refractory portion oi the Holkar 
Army which culminated in the latter’s defeat. 
A treaty ot pc.ue and amity was, Mgued in 
I''IS The uitt-iiial sowifigiity icmamcd iiii- 
ailcitetl. Tin- Tieaty >lill regulate>< the relation 
hetwecii the frown and Hie ilahaiaja 
Holk.u. 

Malhar Rao died a pirematnre death In 1S33. 
Then tollowed the admmi*'tiation of Han Kao 
.iiid hi' '.111 Til 1.^44. H 11 -M.ihaiaja Tukoji 
Kao II a-i-eiuled the Thione. but U' lie wa-s a 
lomor. tile adaiini'.tiatioii was laiiictl on by a 
Kegeia V under Sir Kol.ert Hamilton. The Ke.'i- 
dcnt.a-sil' \«l\i'ei. Till* plo''pcui> ol the State 
reviteil a gu-at deal dining tlii' admmi'tiatiou 
•uid the piogves-i wu- luaiutaiued alter the ilaha- 
laja a.-Mimcd powcis 111 ISoLi. it Was mtci iiiptcd 
: by the onttireak of the Mutiny in 1857 in Brivish 
' India. 'Jhi>4 wave ot disalfection did not leave 
1 some of the State troops untouched. The 
Maharaja with his adherents and the remaining 
troops remained, howexer, staunch to the British 
, and gaxe every possible assistance to the British 
I authorities at* Indore. JOiow and other places 
which was recognised liy the British Govern- 
ment. 'J he Maharaja died in 1880 after having 
eirecicd various rejorms in the administration 
and raised Hie position oi the State to a high 
degree ot piospirity and honour. He was 
.-ucivt'deil bv H. H. Maiiajuja 81ii\aji Kao v>lio 
iciem-d loi Id >iai' and mil be specialK nunem- 
beieil Ml hW bem-n*enT mexlsUlVs lU lUUtels ot 
eilmai nm. '.in it at ion medn .il lelnd .uni almlilioii 
of naiisit ihuic' H H .M.diaiaja Tukoji K.io 
IH 'll* ■ e.-ded in Hxid while \».t a miiioj 'I’he 
Keg.-m > tdiiinu'tjatiuii w.i?, i onnmicil till I'HI 
and it effected a numti!i oi leloiiiis iii ail 
file lnatlclle^ of .nlmiiii'tiation I’lic poIn\ 
ol tile Kegj-in s wa> maiuT.aut^l by tlie 
I Mdiat.ija UiHi hi' a"iimj)tii)U of powci' 

' the Mtate advained in ediicarioii, im linliug 
tcinale eilmvition (oianiLHe and indii'- 
tii.d !le\elopnienT'. munit ipal iram lU'O ami 
other lepie-st'iit.mw m'titution^ Thm pio'- 
peiify w'a' 'pcci.iUy reflccH d in the imloie t it\ 
the populatmn «*r wlncii ro'e by 40 jier cent 

During the war of 1911 the State placed ali 
It' resources at the disposal of the British 
Government, Its troops took part in the variou' 
tlieatres of war and the contribution ol the 
State towards the war and charitable lunds in 
inonr y was 41 lakhs and its sul»&cnptions to the 
War Loans amounted to lls. 82 lakhs, while the 
contributi»)n from the people ot Indore amount- 
ed to over one crore. This assistance received 
the recognition of the British Government. 

His Highness Maharaja Tukoji Rao III 
abdicated ui favour of his sou. The present 
Killer, Hi' llighnesS Maharajadhira j Raj 
lUijeslnvar Sawai Shree Yeshwunt Rao Holkar 
Bahadur, G C I. E., wa' born on bth Septembt i 
l‘>i)8 lie letidved his education in Knglaud 
during 1920-23 and again at C hrist Cburdi 
College, Oxford, from 1926 till hi' return in 
He married a daughter ol tlic Junior 
Chief of Kagal (Kolhapur) in February 1924 
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and the Princess Usha l)evi was born in 1933. 

Her Hishness Maharani Sanyogita Bai died in 
July 1937. His Highness's educational career 
at Oxford in England having come to an end, 
be returned to India arriving at Indore on the 
I2th November 1920, and after receiving 
administrative trainiii£r. assumed full rulintr 
poweison orh 10 10 . In Si-ptciiiber 1038' 

His Hiiiliup'ih iiianied.Mi'S Mavgueiite L;iwler. j 

The adinini^-tration of the State is carried on} 
hy the Biller assi^-te-l by the State Oabinet. The j 
Prmip Minister i^ the Fresi'ient of t.lie Cabinet | 
and tlip 1 hid l.xeinftve -VuThouty Aitiii.id- 
ud-l)o«lah Kai Bahadur Colonel Hinanath is the' 

Pi line Mmi'-ter. 

The area of the State is 9,902 sqnare miles 
and the revenue about one crore and thirty- 
five lakhs. According to the Census of 1931 
the population of the State is about 1,325,000, 
showing an increase of 14.5 per cent, over the 
Censu.s figures of 1921. 

There are two first grade Colleges in the City. 
One is maintained by the State and teaches 
up to M.A. ami J.L.B. and the other U esta- 
blKhed t'y the Cana4lian Mission and teaches up 
to M.A. in Philosophy. Xlie State has ten High 
Schotds, 1 Sarokrit College and »U2 other 
educational and 8l medical iiistitution'i. School 
ediuation is fiee for liov-s in'to the Piiniaiv 
Staiidaid and tor gii!>s tliioughoiit Of tlie 10 
Hlu’h Si linoi-, 2 loj giih and lor bov-.. an- 
iiiamtained by the State and 3 by pih.ite eiitei- 
piWe In adilitinii. one '-chf>ol or \it and 

another for Clas'snal are maintained by 

His Hlgline-'s’s (.o\d niiieiit Mnldh- ami 

pinnary Schools forbo\s iind gnis ate ut.iin- 
rained by CoVdiinient nml 2b9 aic pih.itc. 
aided or unaideit in-ritiiriojK. Twenty imw 
I'uniiuv SihooK an- opi-ncl c^cry \car uilha 
view to fiio\i<lt‘ adefiiiate laiditlc' lor free 
piirnaij education lor rlic ma-.-'C-. \n hi'-tilntc 
oi I’Luit Indii'tiy for tlie iinpioxcnicnt oi 
(otton U loi.itcd at Indoic it has aho 9 
«spiiining ami weasiiig nulN. 

The strength of the state Annv is 2 Batt.ilions j 

01 Infantiy .uid 3 Sunailions or Ca\ahv uith. 

2 Tioup-i ol .Mule 'Jian^poit. 'I’lie 'Jiaidpoitj 

has a niagmticciit lecord ot sen ice ni the Cieat 
War of 1914-18 in Callipoli. Fiance, ond Fland-j 
eis. .Mesopotamia and tin- Noitli West 

Fiontiei. 

The State is traversed by th“ Ilolkar State' 
Railwav, the principal station of which i'. Indore,- 
the B. B. it C. 1. liailway and the U. J>. Section 
of the G. I. P. Jlailuay. | 

Besides the trunk rr.ad>. there are COl miles of ' 
roads constnieted and maintained bv the State ' 
Tlie reforms introduced recently are tlie e-tabhsh- 
meut of State Savings Banks, aniehmation ot 
Haiijans, a scheme of Life InMn.im-e loi State 
olln iaK. introduction ol a s< heine <»1 emiipuNoi \ 
yiriiuary ednc.-ifion in the < it} of Indore. iiiea-iiii«*'i 
lor the e^pan^lon ot education in the iuoIUsmI a 
schi me tor the formation of tlie Hnlkar State 
K\ccnti\e Senii e, a heme of uatei siippl\ and 
III, UP drainages in Ittdoie City, i.ii-'ing of tin- 
marriageable age of boys and girlsto IS years 
and 14 years respectively, and the passing of 
the Indore Nukta Act and the Marriage 


Expenses Controlling Act for controlling evpen- 
■iitiire on funeral ceremonies and marriages. 
Special attention is being concentrated on the 
Riual T'pliit woik tor \\hi<h a comprehencive 
'=clieme provides for an eighttold plan of welfare 
a<thitn-» Bural I'pliit Ctntie? have, for the 
pie-eiif. been e-.Tablj->hed in tlie Neniawar 
I)i>tiict ainl it is jiiopo-ed to extend tlie sphere 
of activities by e'.tablnhing ■'imilar < entres in 
other bi-tnet', and giaduaily iiiirea-ing Their 
innnher. Hi> Highne-s lias "ani tinned a con- 
tiibiitioii ol Ks 1 .( 100(10 e\ery year from hi-’ 
Priv\ Iniise for Bural r]>litT Uoik ami a further 
gift of Ks. 1 iWMHio annually al-o from his 
Piivy Pur-.e. lor consTuntion of llnll^es for the 
I'ooi woikeis. 

Bei-eiith' Ills Highness the ^l.iharaja Iia^ 
■^amtioned Constitutional Reforms b.ised on the 
n-conmiciidaf ions ot tlie ( oust itutioiial Reionns 
Committee appointed la-t tear. Aciording to 
the new r«-fojms Indoie \ulllia\t‘ a Ja-gisl.itive 
Council of oO members eoiisistiug of 34 elected 
.iml Id nomm.ited members. The Coum il 
with an elected beputy President is incest ed 
with the liglits of iiitei pellation : it may intro- 
duce le-gis|ation and also disiuss important 
subjerts like the State umiuai budget. Special 
proMsioii is also made for the representation of 
Hanjaiisand Labour. 

The Chief imports are i-loth. machinery, 
sugar. «alt. ^piees. nee, coal and kerosene oil. 
The total dutiable impoits in 1938-39 ainounteil 
to Rs l.9l,37.«!9l. The chief exports are cotton, 

I loth, tobai CO and ceii-als 'I'lie total dutialile 
exports in I9:i8 39 amounted to ,^>9 3.").097 
i*\« lusi\<- of The e.\poi ted piodiiee of the Cdhliing 
I and Pressing lactones Cloth mamifaetuied at 
tie; local mills Is Valued at o\er two ciores ami 
a laige piopoition oi it K exported foi consuniTi- 
tum outsjd'- the ST.ite ami tlie lo< .d trade in 
wheat Is estimated at one crore Cotton t-xi ise 
diit.v at 31 pel <ent lui lahretn has been aliolished 
fiom 1st May, 19211, and an industrial tax Ls 
levieil oil the ci/tton mills from the same date. 

The City has a well equipped Power honse and 
an acrodionie. 

Ills Highness coutiibutcd a .sum of two lakhs 
of lupt-es ill response to Her Fxci iletu v Lady 
Jnulithgow’.s a(.pcal for Auti-Tuberciilosis Fund 
and about hall a Likli of Rupees w.is colh-cteil 
Irom the State bUl*jei ts for the same Fund. 

()u the out-break of tlie jirescnt War. His 
Highness pl.ieed the eutiie iesour<-es of the State 
and Its Aimy .it the dispo-al of ili.s .Majesty the 
Kiiig-Kmpeior His Highness also gave a lead 
by pl.o mg a sum ot Ks .'>.(I().(K«i at tlie disposal 
of Ills Excellency tlic \'iceioy for siicli War 
puiposcs as Ills Excelleucv may ilcein proper, 
and donated Cl.doo to tlie Biitish Red Cioss 
Fuml 'J’he Ilolkar 'I'lau-poit iias alrcaily left 
for tiaming prioi to being sent on .ictivc setvice 
Jgiigt- collcitions vieje made thromghout the 
State, bv orguniMiig piildie meetings etc in aid 
of the Ju<ii.iu Red ( loss Fund. Ihitish Red 
Cioss Fund ami the St biiiist.in’s Fund for tlie 
' l^llml. L.idn-s Knitting societies vvi-rc formetl 
toi ni.iking .util h-s to lie used liy Indian soldiers 
oil active s(i\j|.|. aiuoad. In many otlier way.s 
full .uid active .support is ln-mg givi-u by tho 
State lor tlie successful prosecution of the War 
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Bhopal. — This principal Mahommedan State; 
in Central India ranks next in importance toi 
Hyderabad among the Mahommedan States of 
India. The ruling family was founded by Sjirdar ! 
Dost Mohammad Khan, Diler-Jung, a Tirahi 
Afghan, who, after ha^*ing served with distinc- 
tion in the army of the Emperor Aurangzeb, 
obtained the pargana of Berasia in 1709. With 
the disintegration of the Moghal Empire, Bhopal 
became an independent State. In the early 
part of the 19th Century the Nawab successfully ' 
withstood the inroads of Scindia and Bhonsla, 
and by the agreement of 1817 Bhopal undertook 
to assist the British with a contingent force' 
and to co-operate against the Pmdari bauds. | 
In 1818 a permanent treaty succeeded the; 
agreement of 1817. I 

The present Ruler of the State, His Higimess; 
SiKander Siiulat Naw'ab Iftikharul-Mulk, Mo- ! 
hamniivd HamiduUah Khan Bahadur, G.C.S.I-, j 
G.C.I.E., C.V.O., B.A., Succeeded his mother,! 
Her late Highness Kawab Sultan Jahan Begarn,! 
on her abdication in May 1926. He had pre- 
viously actively p.'irticipa*ted in the administra- 1 
tion of the State for nearly ten years as Chief' 
Secretary and afterwards as Member for Finance , 
and Law and Justice, | 

His Highness is assisted in the work of ad-| 
ministration by an Executive Council. 

The work of legislation with the right of 
iliscussing the Budget, moving resolutions and 
interpellations rests with a representati\e i 
Legislative Council inaugurated in 1927. Tlie 
laijatwarisystera in which the cultivator holds 
his land direct from Government has lately 
been Introduced. The State lorcsts arcexteii-| 
oive and valuable, and the arable area which \ 
comprises more than two-thirds of the total; 
area consists mostly of good soil, producing i 
cotton, wheat, and other cereals , sugar-cane and , 
tobacco. The State contains many remains of; 
great archseological interest including the 
famous Sanchi Topes, which date from the I 
2nd Century B. C. and which were restored under 1 
the direction of Sir John Marshall. Sanchi i 
Station on the G. I, P. main line to Dellii adjoins • 
the Topes. | 

Among other troops, the State maintains one • 
full strength Infantry Battalion. The Capital,! 
Bhopal City, beautifully situated on the northern 
I’ank of an extensive lake, Ib^s on the uuiin 
broad-gauge line betw’cen Bombay and Delhi 
and ib the junction for the Bhopal-UJjain 
Section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

fiewa. — Is the largest State in Central India 
Vgeueywitha* ’ p-' ’ -.-’a 

population of . i • ' . • ..le 

baghel llajpii ■ • ■■!.-■. . .■ us 

'’olanki clan v> .■ Ii s . ’ . I im 

Die loth to 13th Century. During the mutiny 
Die Durbar rendered meritorious services to I 
’ be Crown lor which various parganas which had ■ 
been seized by Marathas were restored to the I 
'laharaja. The present ruler Is His HighncbS | 
BandhveshMaharajaSirGulab Singhji Bahadur, 
E.c.s.i., who was born in 1903. Ilisl 
Highness was married in 1 91 9 to the sister of the . 
Maharaja of Jodhpur. Upon the death of his 
father, Lt.-Col. Sir Venkat Raman Singbjl, 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I., on 30th October 1918, Hisi 


Highness Bandhvesh Maharaja Sir Gulab Singh 
Bahadur succeeded to the Gadi on 31st October 
as a minor, llis Highnes.s Maharaja Sir Gulab 
Singh Bahadur attained majority in 1022 and 
was invested with full ruling powers by His 
Excellency the Viceroy. The Maharaja exercises 
full sovereignty within his State and the 
administration is now carried on by him with 
the help of a State Council of which Hib Highness 
himself is President. His Highness is very 
much interested in all-round progress of the 
State. He takes a keen interest in administra- 
tion and development of agriculture and 
mineral resources. He has opened extensive 
tracts by eonstniction of roails and bridges 
throughout the State. A State Bank— Bank of 
Baghelkhaml — has recently been instituted, 
which has its branches all over the State. Hib 
Highness is a keen sportsman .and the mimbcr of 
tigers bagged by him totals over .505, His 
Uighnesshasgot a son and heir named Sri Yuvraj 
Mah.iraj Kumar Martand Singhji born on ITdh 
March 1 923, 

His Highness’ second marriage with the 
daughter of H.H. the Maharaja of Kishciigarh 
was performed on the 18th February 1925. 

Dhar. — This state, in the M.ilvva PoUtUti! 
Agency in ContMl Itidi.i. takeo its name liom 
the old city ot Dli.ir. long faiiiou*. a& the lapit.tl 
of the Panuar Rajj'Utb. v\l)o ruled over Malw.i 
from ninth to the tloiteeuth century au«l tiorn 
whom tlie pic-cnt Killers ot Dhar I'uar 
Marath.i-. — claim decent In llie middle ot 
the IStli century tin* Itulcr of Dliar, Anand 
Kao. w.is one ol the leading ehIe^^ of Ccntial 
India, bharing with The Ilnlkar and Seindt.v the 
rule of Mahva Hie state came into tieat> 
relations with tin* l‘>nti>h (K‘\einnicnt iti virtue 
of the tie.ity of isur. Tlie iirebcnt ruler His 
Highncbs the Mahai.vja Anand Kao Ku.ir S.ihil* 
Bahadur, has t'cen invested with lull ruling 
powers on the i6th .Mauh I'JBi. 

There are 13 Feiuiatoricb and 0 Bhuinias of 
whom 13 hold a guarantee from theBiitis-h 
Government. The population of the State 
according to the latest Census figure is i*43,521 
and the average Income and Expenditure are 
about 17 and 16 lakhs rebpectivcly. 

The Atlniinistration of tire State is now carried 
on by His Highness the Maliaiaia S.iliil> B.ihadur 
assisted hv a Council consisting of the Dew .in 
Al. K Khci. n bc , M, i> . who is .iNo the \ ice- 
I'rebident and vvitli two other im*mlters (Pandit 
Kaghiinath Sahai. Kevenne .MciiiIht and Itai 
Bahadur O. B. De, n.\ . K l , Judicial .MemJ<t*r>. 

The f.imousand the ancient lull fort of Mandii 
the capital of beveial ancient and me<lieval 
Kingdoms, with its beautiful mausoleums, 
tombs, palaces and high hills and rieeyi 
dales U situated in the State at a distance of 
24 milesfrom the city of Dhar. 

Jaora State This state is the only Tn-aty 
Sr.itcinthe Maiwa political Agcm Area, abmit 
602 bqiiaie niilcb. poi-iitation about 1.00.166 
J.aora is the heiuifiuaiters lown. The ( hiefb of 
.I.iora claim ilesceiit from At)dul Majid Khan, an 
Afghan of the Tajik Khel from Swat. The 
first Hawab was Abdul Ghafoor Khan, who 
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came in ot the .''tate about tlie \ear j 

lMi>. Tlic j)ic-cnt < hid 1" 1 Kutciuut-l oluiiel , 

ltd Faktii'ui-tiauUih Nawat* >u I 

Mohaiuuuid {rtikhai Ail Kli.iii Sahih l*aha»liu\ j 
S.uiiat e-.I.lliLT. (. f. F . K f 1 h utio boill ill i 
lid Hiuiim-'"' dan Houoi.ny Lieutenant- ! 
Loloiiel 111 the Indian Aini\ i 

ijjiji'? tladi Xau.tliZ.ida 3 Io)iamniad Xu'-ir Ali • 
Kli.in d lli»' f^ld* -t '•uiiand Hen .ippaient. i 

to whom Hd Hiudnie—' tiie Nawah ha- deleL'.itecl | 
'eitaiii [xjMci-s iei:auh!i'^ nl v'*-Ueral admind- ; 
TiatKMl ' 

Hd Hdhiie— d .d-i'ted |i\ a t oum il in the 
adiiiHidtiati'jn oi the M^tfe a- under 

P/vwr/cid- Hd Rf-'linc— the >:auab. iJnlei 

V f'h'nj - M»»inni- 

Kna-at ( a[.tain '^alnbzadu l>r Ahdul \\a3iu 
Khan, M. \ ( \liLr ). idi i». (London) 

J/end/.Y' — F.unikli M\'r Ma)oi Naxxahzad.i 
Mnhaiiitna.l Mniiit.i/ All Kh.in >ah)h 
iluutazini Bahadur ^ahihzmla Mir N'a-nuddui 
Ahmed Sahih { Hons. h»h() . .N'a-iat Mohanujunl 
khan MA LI. U (Alvi) am/ 

Mhihza«la .Mir dhuhun Zaiiml Ahedm >ahil* 
irSliinttion "inl pith/ir Jl’i*//' nirnfs) : 

Hatdhiir Kfhnian Khan n A (Flunnr.-)- .Moiilxi 
Moliaimnad iUdUillaU Khan (/.'d./n/ej , 

S.rretnru . — Pandit Aiii.ir Math Katju i: , 

LL y. 

A Miudi ( oiut witli a Chiei .lidlieeand a JmJ-ie j 
ha** ai>o ht*en e'‘t.if)ldlieil j 

The '«oil or thi' Sf.ite d amonu' the 1 nhed in 1 
Malwa ht'iid iii.iiuly ot tlie he^.t hla' k \aiiet\ j 
he.illld e\<ellent m uheal. motion , 

ami poi'l'V The uNeiaec re\enue d U'.. !•> 
lakld. ; 

Ratlam — is the premier Uajput State in the 
Malwa Agency. It eover.> an area of J57l square 
miles, including the Jagir of Rhrra in the 
Kushalgarh Chielsliip, -which pav- an annual 
tribute to the Itatlain Darhar. The State was 
founded by Kuja liatansinnhji, a great-grandson 
of Ilaja Udai Singh of Jo<lhpur, in 1«.>2. The 
Ruler of Itatlam is tlie rerogn'dcd head of the 
Rajputs of Malwa, and important caste ques- 
tions are referred to him for decision. The 
State enjovs full and final civil and criminal 
poAAcrs. The pn.'sent Ruler of Ratlam is Major 
General His Highness Maharaja Sir Sajjan Singh, 
(, (' I K . K *' s T , K.e v.o . A to lid Majp-.tv 

tlm King lAuiieror He u.m Ixuii 111 
cimateil at the Dalv rollege. Indoic. leeeixud 
hd iiiilitarv training in the Imi*^^nai Cadet Corps, 
and iiAevtp.l with tiiH poweis in IMPS lid 
lUgline'- .-erved in the war in Trance am! Egypt 
fiom to I'Jis, was mentioned jii de.-j>.itehe-> 

and received the Croix d’Otliciprs de lAigion 
.I Honneur. Attended London Coronation m 
Jfay 1937 a-- His ^fajesty s A.-u.-c. Salute : 
13 i^vina, local 15 guns. 

— Maharaj Kumar Lokendra 
Singh, born yth November 1927. 

Rao Saheb Chunilal M, Shroff B.a. 


Datia State. — The rulers of this State, in the 
Bundelkbaod Agency, are BundeLa Rajputs of 
tne Orchha House. The territory wag granted 
by the chief of Orchha to his son Bhag^van Sao 
iii 1620; this was extended by conquest and by 
grants from the Delhi emperors. Tlie present Ruler 
Lieut.-Colonel Hi'- Highness Maharaja Lokendra 
Sir Govind Sinh Ju Deo Bahadur, G.C.I.E.(1932), 
K-C.S.I- (1918) whe was born in I880, and suc- 
ceeded in 1907, married 1902, enjoys a saluteof 
15 guns. He placed all his resources and his per- 
sonal services at the disposal of the Imperial 
Government during the Great War and estab- 
lished a War Hospitalat Datia. Heis a progres- 
! sive Ruler and has created a Legislative Council 
andmtroduced many u.'^efiil and important re- 
forms in hi- He 1- a Vicp-rre-ideiit of the 

: St. John Anibiilaiii’e A— o.-iatif*n and a patron of 
, tin* Ke<l Cro-.- Six u-ry Hi- Highnes- olTered to 
! the luiperial City of Delhi the life size marble 
^fatue ot Loid Jleaifiiig. a former Viceroy He 
has built a ho-pir.tl in the < ity uauieil alter 
Mrs. Jleale and a girl-' school named after Lady 
I Williug.lou, Hi- lliglmc— i3 a famous big 
' game shot and has bagged more tliau ISJ 
i tigor.s. 

I Orchba State.— The Rulers of this State 
I arc BundcU JLijputs claiming to be the des- 
I ccnd.mts of the Gaharwars of Benares. It 
' WA'i founded ns an independent State in 1048 
, .4.D. It is the premier Tp-aty State of Bundei- 
i khand— tlie other Biindola Princes being the 
1 -cions 0! Orchha Hou«e. It entered into rela- 
tion- with the Briti-h by the Treaty made in 
1812 A.D. His Jlighnesss Maharaja Sir Pratap 
•Singli, O.C.s I., 0,0.1. B , died In March 193b 
and ha.'i been succeeded by liis grandson Hjs 
H ighness Sawai Mahendm Maharaja Sir Vir- 
Singh Dev B-ihadur, K c S.T . the present Ruler. 
The ruler of the State has the hereditary titles 
of His Highnc-'S Saramad-i-Rajahai Bundei- 
khand Maharaja Mabcndra Sawai Bahadur and 
enjoys a permanent salute of 15 guns. The 
State ha.s a population of 3,15,bbO and an area 
of 2,080sqiiare The capital is Tikamgarh 

30 miles from Lalitpurstation on the G. I. p. By. 
tjrchha, the old capital, has fallen into decay 
but is a place of interest on account of its magni- 
ficent buildings winch were erected by Maharaja 
Bir Singh Dev I, the most famous ruler of the 
State (1605-1627). The present ruler has in- 
troduced many reform': m the state and has 
brought the admiui-tration to an up-to-date 
-tamlard. 

1 Hi'- Highness iR a -sisted in theivork ofadminB- 
I tration bya cabinet eoii'i'-tiug of thefollowing: — 

I 1. Hi- Highni-'- the Sawai Mahendra 
Maharaja Bahadur. Piebiiitnt. 

2 Ran llaja Rii Bahadur Doctor Shyam 
Behan J[i-ia, M D. Litt., Pice- 
Pre'H'lftnt 

I.t -• ol Sajj.'iii Singh, i'/'y/ J/YH ofer. 
i 4. Major Chandra Sen. pinnin'(> 

•> Majoi M. .V Zut'lii. IS, A., Home Minister 

I C Bandit R. S. Shtikla, .M A., LL.B., Poli- 
ticul d. Judicial Munster. 
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SIKKIM. 


Sikkim is bounded on the north and north-east 
by Tibet, on the south-east by Bhutan, on the 
south by the British district of Darjeeling and 
on the west by Nepal. The population consists 
of Bhutias, Lepchas, and Nepalese. It forms 
the direct route to the Chumbi Valley in Tibet. 
The main axis of the Himalayas, which runs 
east and west, forms the boundary between 
Sikkim and Tibet. The Singalila and Chola 
ranges, which run southwards from the main 
chain, separate Sikkim from Nepal on the 
west, and from Tibet and Bhutan on the east. 
On the Singalila range rise the great snow 
peaks of Kinchinjunga(23,146feet), one of the 
highest mountains in the world. The Chola 
range which is ranch loftier than that of Singa- 
lila, leaves the main chain at the Dongkya La. 

Tradition says that the ancestors of the Rajas 
of bikkim originally came from eastern Tibet, 
i'he State was twice invaded by the Gurkhas at 
the end of the eighteenth century. On the out- 
break of the Nepal War in 1814, the British 
formed an alliance with the Raja of Sikkim and 
at the close of the war the Kaia was rewarded by 
a considerable cession of territory. In 18:^5 thf 
Ra]a granted the site of Darjeeling to the British 
and receives Rs. 12,000 annually in lieu of it. 


The State was previously under the Government 
of Bengal, but was brought under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India in 1906. 
It is thinly populated, the area being 
2,818 square miles, and population 109,651, 
chiefly Buddhists and Hindus. The most im- 
portant crops are maize and rice. There are 
several trade routes through Sikkim from 
Darj'eeling District into Tibet. In the conven- 
tion of 1890 provision was made for the opening 
of a trade mart but the results were disappoint- 
ing, and the failure of the Tibetans to fulfil their 
obligations resulted in 1904 in the despatch of a 
mission to Lhasa, where a new convention was 
signed. Trade with British India has increased 
in recent years, and is now between 40 and 50 
lakhs yearly. A number of good roads have been 
constructed in recent vears. The present ruler, 
His Hitrhne^s llaharajah Sir Tashi Nanigval. 
K.C.S I (1939), K C I E. (1923). was born in 1893 
and «ucceeded in 1014. Hi's Hnihne-'S was 
invested with full ruUn;; powers on the 
5th .\pril 1018. The average revenue is 
Rs. 5,20,422. 

Political Officer in ^'dk-nu: — B. J. Gould, 
C.J4G., O.I.E. 


BHUTAN. 


Bhutan extends for a distance of approximately 
190 miles east and west along the southern 
slopes of the central axis of the Himalayas, 
adjacent to the northern border of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. Its area is l8,o00 square 
miles and its population, consisting of Buddhists 
and Hindus, has been estimated at 3oo 000 . 
The country formerly belonged to a tribe called 
Tek-pa, but was wrested from them bv some 
Tibetan soldiers about the middle of the* seven- 
teenth century. ... .. , . ... 

commenced in * • 

the principality ■ ■ ■ . . • . ^id 

was invoked by that State. After a number of 
raids ny the Bhutanese into Assam, an * nvoy 
(the Hon. A. Eden) was sent to Bhutan, who was 
grossly insulted and compelled to sign a treaty 
surrendering the Duars fo Bhutan. On hi's 
return the treaty was disallowed and the Duars 
annexea. This was followed by the treaty of 
1865 by which the State’s relations with* the 
Government of India were satisfactorilv regu- 
late<i. The State formerly received an .illowam-e 
of half a lakh a year from the British Govern- 
ment in consideration of the cession in 1865 
of some areas on tlic southern borders. This 
allowance was doubled by a new treaty con- 
cluded in January 1910, bv which thr* Bhuta- 
nese Government bound itself to be guided by 
the advice ot the British Government m regard 


I to its external relations, while the British 
j Government undertook to exercise no inter* 

! ference mthe internal administration of Bhutan. 

, On the occasion of the Tibet Musiou 
of 1904, the Bhotias gave strong proof of their 
friendly attitude. Not only did they consent to 
the survey of a road Through their country to 
Chumbi, but their ruler, the Tongsa Penlop. 
accompanied the British troops to Lhasa, and 
assisted in tlie negotiations 'with the Tibetan 
aurhoritios. For these services he was made 
a K.C.I.E., and he has since entertained the Bri- 
tish Agent hospitably at his capital. The 
.ruler is now known as H.H. the Maharaja of 
Bhutan. Sir Uggen Wangchuk, K.C.S.I., K.C.l.E. 
I At the head of the Bhutan Government, there 
•arc nominally two supreme authorities; the 
Dharma Raja, known as Shapting llenipoche, the 
[Spiritual head; and the Deb or Depa Raja, the 
' temporal ruler. The Dharma Raja is regarded as 
a very high incarnation of Buddha, far higher 
' thau the ordinary incarnations in Tibet, of which 
I there are several hundreds. On the death of a 
, Dharma Kaja a year or two 13 allowed to elapse, 
I and his reincarnation then takes place, always in 
j the Choje, or royal family of Bhutan. 

! Cultivation is backward and the chief crop is 
1 maize. The military force consists of local 
I levies under the control of the different chiefs. 
I They are of no military value. 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER STATES. 

The Indian States 01 the Nortli-We-t Frontier j Ruler. Na\\ab Moliaimuad Farid Khan. 
Provinces are And>. Idiuiia, Dir. Sw.it and i He.idqiiarters, Shergarh (Suiuiner) and DarbaiiJ 
< hifral. The area of the latter tliiee i- ‘Louii, , (Winter). 

4.UU(> and 4.000 square miles and population! . . • ■ , . . 

250,000, 260,000 and 100,050, re^pecti\ely. ^ ^ 

Amb State. — Area 225 square mile'<, inelud- a : us 

Ing trans-border tenitory, population • River, opposite tlie extreme noith-west corner 01 

8 
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the Rirthnak tract in the Hanpux TeheU of the ■ country is conducted by His Hisjhness Capt. 
SLSrDfsttkt 0^1 cumpii'c^^ a few tilLtdea Mohd. Nasir-hl-JIulk the Mehtar of Chitral 
only, of which Amb is the chiel. 2. The major and the foreign_ policy is regulated by the 


SOTtion ot {he Tract known as Feudal Tanawal. Political Acent at llalakand. _The ruler proceed- 


2. The major ' and 
■udal Tanawal. Poll - 

which lies on the left bank of Ind^. and , ed on pUgrimage to Mecca in February 193y. 
occupies the ceutre oi the western half of the ; territories of this State, about 

Hazara Di'^trkt. 3,U0U square miles in area, include the country 

The State of Phulra conij>rise? the minor , drained by the Panjkora and its aflluents down 
portion oi i>udal Tanawal. It con'*i'?ts of to the junction of the former river with the 
98 aiuall viilaues with a population oi 6.6i4 BajaurBud. The Nawab of Dir is the overlord 
The name of the Klian h- H. S. Abdul Latn of the couutr}’, exacting allegiance from the 
E:han petty chiefs of the clans. Dir is mainly held by 

Officer in charge of political relation^ with Y'usufzai Pathans, the old non-Pathan inhabi- 
Amb and Phulra States. — C t. L' 8. turtis, 3 C.s. tants being now confined to the upper por- 
, . t . -‘i.'tion of the Panjkora Valley known as the 

Chitral- — ■ ■ . ■ DirKohistan. A motor road has been construct- 

of She Hiodu-j. • . . etl to Dir from Malakand. A private telephone 

area of abou. " fh-»n'bue ha'* been erected irom rhakdarra to Dir. 

dynasty has maintained its»di lor and a Petrol Pump was in-tailed at Tiruul- 

three hundred years, during the greater pan oi 
which the State has constantly bceu At war with; 

its neighbours. It was visited in 188o by the; Swat. — The Ruler of the State, Miangul 

Lockhart Mission, and in 1889, on the establish-! Q^j^habzada Sir Abdul Wadood, k.b.e , is a 
ment of a political agency in Gilgit, the ruler] of the famous Akhimd Sahib of Swat, 

of Chitral received an annual subsidy from the i consolidated hfs rule in Swat from 1917 to 
British Government. That subsidy was increased 1 1922 , and was recognized by the Government 
two years later on condition that the ruler, jndia as XVah of Swat in 192r>. The area 
Amen-ul-3Iulk, accepted the advice of the Bn - 1 of the State is 4,000 square miles and population 
tish Government in all matters connected with 1 000 The Headquarters of the State is at 

foreign poUc' • - - y-j sudden i saidu Sharif about hS miles from Malakand and 

death in l89f. *. * • . ‘S f'O the ' ^.^unected with Malakand by motor road, 

succession. , ' • • * The Mali ha- -inoe annexed to liis teriitory 

recognised by Governmei t, ■ tlie i.rens of K.nioliwi. Jkinkad, Tijal. Huber, 

dered in 1895. ^ war was deciared by ^ j. Kohistau. 

khan of Jandul and Dir asamsi the innuei'- ana 
the J gent at Gilgit, who had been sent to 
Chltialto report on the situation, was besieged 
with his escort and a force hud to be despatched , 

(April 1, 1895) to their relief. I saPin. 

The valleys of which the Statr cou'ist 
are extremely fertile and continuously culti- 
vated. The internal administration of 


He hui buiif toir- in the-e aieu-5 and ha- coii- 
iivvted tiwivi bv t'.'lvphone. 

Auglo-ViTiucular School at 

Political for Dir, Strat and Chitral — 

the Major G. L. Mallaiu Dar-at-Law 


STATES IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


The Madras Presidency inciudes 5 

Indian States cov ering an area of 10,644 square 

miles. Of these, the fetates of Travancore and 
Cochin revreseut ancient Hindu d\n.i‘'tU‘S 
Fudukottai i- the iulifrirant e lioni a ibieit.im 
called the Toiulim.iu ; Daiig.mappalle ami 
8andur. two jutTv stat--. oi wid‘li the hi:; 
ruled bv u Xuw.d>, lu- in the i eutie oi two Julti-h 
di:^tnct-. -aiid alt lu the politD'al chaiiie ol the 

Resident in Mvfore 

— ' E'timatt d 


^fame. 

Area 

sq. 

miles. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Gross 
Revenue 
i in lakhs 

[ oi rupees. 

Travancore . 

.1 7,625 1 

; .5,095,973 

1 256.S8 

Cochin 

.! 1,480 1 

1,205.016 

! 93.64 

Pudukottai 

.' 1,179 

400,694 

! 19.51 


Travancore. — ilns state, whu'h has an 
area of 7dl2.> square miles and a population 
of 5,095,973 with a revenue of Es. 263 luUi-, 
occupies the south-west portion of the Indian 
Peninsula, toiuiiug au irregular triangle with the 


('.ipe Coinotiu as it- apex. Tlic eaily hi-tory of 
Tia\ancore is in great part trathnonal ; 'but 
Theie i- Iitrle doulu that Hi- lliu)im"ss the 
Maharaja i< tlie irpie-eutatne of the I'hera 
•iMia-tN I'lic ol tin Thife irreur Hinilu dyiia'^ties 
!win«h exert \-mI .'fivi icikruty at one time, in 
■Miutheia in<iia The petrv i hief- wlio had 
subt'cqiientiv s. t Up a- itiileppndeiit iiilers within 
the 8tate. weie .til .-ulidiird. and the wliole 
, \ oimri V. Ill' bid' 'i w nliiii it- boimdaiic-. was con- 
-tjlidated aiui broiraht uiKlei out' lule. l>y Maha- 
! raja Marthauda Varma (1729-5h). The Engli-h 
; hrst setrk-d at Anjengo, a few mil' '- to the north 
M>t Trnandrum, and built a lactory there in 
;i084. In the wars in which the Ka«t India 
i Company were engage'l in Madura and Tinnc- 
'\ell\, in tlu; middle of the 18th century, the 
. Travancore 8tate gave as->istance to the British 
j aiitiiorities. Travancore was reckoned as one 
, «Tf the stxuinch' st allies of tlie Bntisli Power and 
j wa« accordinciv inclmled in the Treaty made in 
11784 between tie* East India Comyianv and the 
j Sultan ot 31v-<iie The pip-,piit relations oi 
' q’lavatu oie wirh tlie Briti-h Government are 
j governed bv The ricatie- ol 179.') ami 18U5 To 
ijitoteit the >r,ite iiom j) 0 '-'jib!e imoads by 
j Tippu. an an.ingenif nr was come to in 1788 with 
I tlie Ea.-t India Company, and in 1795 a formal 
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treaty was conchided. by wliioh T}ie Coiiipanv 
agreed to protect Travaiicore iroia all loreiLar 
enemies. In 1805 the annual ''Ub^idv to be paid 
by Travaiicore was fixed at S lakhs of rupees 

H. H. the Maharaja (b. 7th November 1912) 
ascended the masnad on the Ist September 1924. 
During his minority, the State wa^ ruled by Her 
Highness IMaharani Setu Lak-hmi Bai, c I.', aunt 
of the Maharaja, as Regent on his behalf. His 
Highness was invested with ruling powers on 
the 6th Xovember 1931. A Leui'lative Council 
W'as establidied as early as 1SS^. The Legis- ' 
lature was la^^t re-con-'tituted in 1032. when a 1 
bicameral bodv was instituted. The two i 
Cliambers, viz., the Sri Mulam Assembly and' 
the Sri Chitra State Council have a predominant 
electeil non-omcial majority. Both Chamber^' 
I'Ossess the right to vote on The annu.il Budget.] 
to mo\e resolutions and ask questions. Both' 
Chambers have aNo the right to initiate legDIa- 1 
tion. The elections to the A==.se7'ibly are based ! 
on a wide iranchlse. DiiFerencc* of <.>piuion • 
between the two Chambers aie to be fettled by a . 
doint Committee oousisting of an equal nuinber' 
of members selected by each Chamber. Women 
are placed on a footing of comidete enualitv 
\Mth men in the matter both 01 irunchise and' 
membership in the Legislature. i 

In the more important to;\-n-; and vill.igesi 
There are Municipal bodies and Village R.n-I 
' ha vat- with a jiredominaiiT non-oifn i.d ni.pnnitv | 
luiictioiiing in tlie field of J.oi al .uid '-'^li-ti'o^ ei n- 1 
iiieiit. Tlie State ha- joined tin [tiduin St.ire' 
Tones s,-lieme. H H. Tiie Maharaj,. 1 - the' 
' 'iloiiel-indjiud of the ’Ihuancie Sr.iTe ' 

The state i- in the lorefronr m thf- m.irrei of 
eiucarion Acr-oulmg to fhe . i-n-ii.- oi 19 51. the 
imniher of literate-* per Kni -q* the popiil.iTion 
'■\'ludiiig children under 5 veai^ ot 4 g»‘ 1 - 2< 9 . 
Tor males tlie figure- are 4u s f>er Hit) and loi 
leinale 16 S. The principal lond-graiii giown i>> 
rii e, iait tlu* main -umeo oi .igiieiiitinal wealth i> 
tlie eocoaiinr Other ciop- are pepj»T. areca- 
niit, jack-fiuit, sugar-cane and tainoi.i Riibbrr 
and tea are among other imiioit.inr- pic)iliu't- 
• uttoii weaving and the making of m.itimg Horn 
the eoir are .imoiig the eliiei iiidu-tiie- 

In Xovember 10.36 His Higlint*— the M.diainj.i 
I'Mied the Histone Temple Kntrv Pio. laiiiation 
winch ha- been liailed all ()Ver Tlie woild a- a 
great piece ot social and religion- refonn Bv 
•niotiier IToelaiiMtioii in Xo\ ember 19 57 a 
rnivrr-ity designed, in addition ro «M«hnaiv 
-tudie-, specially to juomote Te<imol(»giral studies 
and research has been estahli-lied 

His Highness is keenly intere-totl in the deve- 
lopment of indii-trie- in the State and tlie rec*eiit 
inauguration of tlie Palliva-al Hydro-eleeti ic 
Scheme which makes available cheap power to 
‘■very village in the State maik- an ejioeli m 
the industrialisation of the countiy. The 
, Rubber Factory at rrivandruin, tlie <JovernnH‘nt 
\ ‘ hina clav and Porcelain Factorv at Kundara 

I the Bleaching Mill at Alwase. the Ooveniment 
I timber and wood work- at Trivandrum are some 
» of the other industrial undertakings started in 
recent times for tlie more profitable utilKition 01 
indigenous resources and the better employment 
of indigenous talent Facilities for long-term 
loans to agriculturists and -mall industriali-t- 
are extended by the Credit Bank e-t.ddi-hed hy * 


I Government The nationalisation of motor 
i transport, begun two years ago. has recently 
• been extended to Xorth-Travancore. His 
Highness evinces great interest in matter- con- 
nected with ait and culture and has c-t.iblished 
; at Trivandrum two Art G.illeries kno^vn as the 
Lhitliralayam and the Renga Vila'Om Art 
I Gallery. 

The Andhra and Benares ITnversities have 
couierred Houoraiy degrees un His Highness and 
His mother Her Highness Maharani Setu 
Parvathi Bai. 

The State is well provided with ro.ads and 
with a natural sv-tem 01 backwaters, besides 
c.iiial- and livers n.ivigabl-^ for country crafts. 
A fouciete road 48 mile- long connecting the 
I .ij'ilal with Cape ( omoim 1 - in piugie— . .A. line 

oi railway about one huiulred miles in length 
cut- acro-s the state ironi ea-t To we-r and then 
iiin- along the coa-r to the Capital, The Capital 
1 - liivandrum llieie exist- a weekly air mail 
-eiMie befwveu F-omb.iv wiul Trivandrum, and 
Tiivaiulrum and Tikhinoj'oly which is on the 
Matlia— voloiubo Air Mail loiite 

— <.j.-hiv..Th.im.v ''ii* C P Raina-wami 
Aiyar, K c I E . j» Litt 

Cochin. — This State on the south-west coast of 
India IS bounded by the -Malabar District of the 
Madras Presidency and tlie State 01 Travancore. 
Veiv little is known of its early history. Ac- 
cording to tradition, tlie Raja.® of Cochin hold 
the territory in right of de«feDt from Cheraman 
IVnimal, wlio governed the whole country of 
Kerala, including Travancore and Malabar, as 
Viceroy of the Chola Kings about the beginning 
'>f the ninth centuiy, and afterwards esta- 
blished himself as an independent Ruler. In 
15U2. the PortugUfSi* wore allow’ed to settle in 
, what is now Bntisli Cochin and in th® following 
I year they built a fort and established commer* 
ciai relationswiih the State. In tbeeariier wars 
I with the Zamorin of Calicut, they as-isted the 
I Kajas of Cocliin. The iiiiiucnce of the Portu- 
I giiese on the west coast began to decline about 
' r.lie latter part of the seventeenth century, and 
, in 1663 thev were ousted from the town of 
Cochin by the Dutch with whom the Raja 
I entered into friendly relations. About a cen- 
■ turv later. In 1759, w’hen the Dutch power began 
j to decline, the Raja was attacked by the Zamo- 
rin of Calicut, who was expelled with the a«sis- 
! tance of the Raja of Travancore. In 1776. the 
[ State was conquered by Hyder Ali, to whom 
! it remained tributary and subordinate, and 
j subsequently to his son, Tippu Sultan. A treaty 
' was concluded in 1791 betw’een the Raja and the 
East India Company, by which His Uighne-s 
agreed to bbcome tributary to the British 
Government for his territories which w'ere then 
in the possession of Tippii and to pay a 
subsidy. 

On the demise of His Highiie-s Shri Sir 
Ram.i Varinah, c,.c r E , His Highness Sliri 
SirRama Varma.G.C.i.E.. LL.D.. whowas bornon 
SOthDeceniber 1S61, -succeeded to the g/fdi and 
was duly installed as Maharaja on 1st June 1932. 
The admini-tration is conducted under the 
control of the Maharaja whose chief IMini^iter 
and Executive olficer i- the Dewan, now Sir R 
K. Shamnukham t’hetty, K 0 i E , in relation to 

reserved subjects ", and a MmDter, at present 
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Br. A. R. ilenon, M.B.ch.B, (Edin.), responsible 
to the Legislature, appointed under the Govern- 
ment Cochin Act in relation to “ Transierred 
subjects.” The forests of Cochin form one oiits 
most valuable assets. They abound in 
teak, ebony, blackwood, and other valuable 
tree'. Rice is the i.hiei cultivation. Cocoanuts 
are largely raised in the sandy tracts and their 
products form the chief exports of the State. 
Communications by road and back-waters are 
good, and the State o^\tls a line of railway from 
Shoranore to Ernakulam. the capital of the State. ■ 
and a Eorest Steam Tramway used in developing 
the foresto. The State supports a lorce ol 113 ! 
oiiicers and 573 men. 

Rpsident for ^Madras States. — Lt.-Col 

G. P. ilurphy. | 

Pudukkottai. — fArea 117?v square Miles): i 
Population 4.U0,694). This btate is bounded on I 
the north and west by Tnchinopoly, on the I 
south by Ramnad and on the east by Tanjore. 
There aVe evidences of pre-hiatoric settlemeut-s ' 
all over the State and some villages are men- ; 
tioned in Tamil work-; oi the early centuries of ■ 
the Christian era. In early time-<. a i)art oil 
the state belonged to the Chola Kings and the ' 
southern part to the Pandya Kings of Maduiu ; 
A large part or the State was under PalJava j 
rule noin the 7th Century A D until the estab- 1 
li'«hm«=>iit by Vijayalaya, in the 9th Century, of; 
the second Cliola Empire. When the Chola ; 
power (leclined. the country aa-* luled for .some; 
time by the Hoysalas and, luter, was added to' 
the -second Paudyan Empiie. In the 14th 
Century, it wa^ included in the Vijayanagar 
Empire and iruin the Idth Centuiy formed part 
of the >’ayak Kingdom of Jfadura. The State 
1-5 rich in iuscription-s, temple-s and art treaa-ures 
belonging to all the djuia^tie? Towards the 
close or the 17th Century, the Tondinian chief 
of Ambukoil, now a village in the ?^tatc, whose 
ancestors had migrated from Tirupati, got 
J,o,se^-<lou of modern Pudukkottai town and 
t-.irved out the present ^tate The >Tate ex- 
panded to its piesent limits in the ISth Century. , 
Relation" with the EnglMi began iluriiig thej 
Carnatic Wars. During the siege of Trichmopoly i 
by the French in 1752, The Tondiman of tlie. time | 
did good ''crvice to the Company’s cause by i 
fceiidiug them provision^, although his ownl 
country wa-. on at least one occasion, ravaged as j 
a coii.-equem e of his hdelity to the English. In 
175d. he "•'iiT "fjTiie of his troops to a^-'i-^t Muham- j 
mad Vu^ui. the Company’s sepoy — commandant, 
in settling the Maduia and Tmuevelly countries, 
bubseqiiently. he was of much service in the 
wais with iiyder All and lippu Sultan. Hi" 
servi. es were rewarded by a giant of territoiv 
subject to the conditions that the district should 
not i)e alienated (1800. Apart from tli.it, there 
is no treaty or arrangement with the R.ija. Hisi 
Highue"s Brihadamba Das R.ij.i Rajagopala 
Tondiman Bahadur, the present ruler is a minor. 
He was installed as Raja on 19th November, 
1928. The administration of the State is c.anied 
on by an Admini-trator. The various depart- 
ments arc cuiLstituted on the Jiiitish IndLi 
model. Tiie main ociupation of the people is j 
agriculture ; the principal lood crops aie r.igi 
and nee, and pulses are largely grown. The| 
fore-'ts which cover al^out 1,7th of the State i 
contain only small timber. The .^tate is well 
provided with roads. The mam line of the' 


South Indian Railway from Madras to Dunush- 
kodi, which forms the shortest route to Ceylon 
passes through the State. Pudukkottai is the 
only municipal To^-n, 

Resident for the ^ladras States. — Lt.-Col. 
G. P. Murphy. 

Banganapalle. — This State, area 275 
square miles, is in two detached portions 
whichin the ISih centurj* passedfrom Hyderabad 
TO Mysore and back again to Hyderabad. The 
control over it was ceded to the Madras Govern- 
ment by the Xizam in 1800. The present Ruler 
is Xawab ilir Fazie-e-Ali-Khan Bahadur, who 
enjoys a salute of 9 guns and is a member of 
the Chamber of Princes in his own right. The 
Xawab pays no tribute to the Crown and main- 
tains no military force. The chief food-grain is 
cholam. The revenue of the State is nearly 
4 lakh". The State has been transferred from 
the p<jlitical charge of the Resident for tlie 
Madras States to that of the Hon'ble the Resident 
in 3I\sore on Ist Januaiy 1939. 

Resident — The Hon’ble Lieut. -Colonel J. de 
Hay (Tordon, c.i.B , O.B.E., >i.c. 

Deiran . — Humayun Jlirza. 

Sandur. — Sandur is the only Maharatta State 
in ^>outh ludu and is in political relations tilth 
tiie Government of India through the Resident 
in Mysore. The .>tale was conquered earlv 
in the eighteenth century by Siddoji 
Rao, ance-stor of the present Ruler 
from a poligar of the Bedar tribe. During the 
time of Ills son and successor, Morar Bao, the 
State reached the zenith of its territorial ex- 
pansion III tlie Carnatic and Mysore w’ars 
Morar liao was the -staunchest ally of the British. 
The State came into p.-ilitical relations with 
the Bnti"hin ISIS. In 1876 the proper style of 
address of tlie Ruler wa" acknowledged by the 
Government of India. This is one of the 146 
important States which received Canning’s 
Sanaa of Adoption in 1862. The Ruler also ha-s 
vested inteTe"ts m Gajendragad, a jaghir in 
Bombay Preddency. lield on his behalf by 
rertaiii junior meinhers of his family. The State 
paj> no tribute to the Crown. The Ruler is the 
louutaiii-head or ail authority — judicial, legisla- 
tive and ex«-cutne — ami exerciies powers of 
life anti death. He has established an 
independent Chief Court presided over by the 
seniormo-t member of the Madras judicial 
service, whose services Iiave been lent to the 
State undei a special arrangement with the 
Madras Government. There i:, a State Council 
to initiate ail legi"lative measures and aiiExecu- 
tive Coum il in charge of the administration. 
The Ruler has the ancient institution 

ol the Darbar to funetiori a" an active participant 
m the governance oi tlie State. 

The State has mineral deposits of the first 
q^lity, e-.peciully mangane"P. The forests 
abound in -sandalwood svhich is as rich in oil- 
content a" that of My"ore. 

The present Rulor is R-ija Shrimant 
iC"hv\ant Kao Hindurao Ghorpade Mamlakat- 
madar xSenapathi. 

^ Presidi>nt nf the Executive Council: — Shrimant 
bar«iar B. Y. Raje Giiorpade. 

Re^^lde^lt . — Lieut. -Col, J. H fiordon, CIE 
O.B E , M r. > • • > 
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Western India States Agency.*-~K!athiaTr^r ' 

in which the majority of the States in this ' 
Agency are situated is the peninsula lying' 
immediately to the north of Gujerat in theJ 
Bombay l^esidency. Its extreme length is * 
about 220 miles and its greatest breadth about ' 
165 miles, while the total area is about 23,445 
sq. miles. It is for the most part fiat except 
for the Gir forest, where there exist the 
only lions still surviving in India. 

The political organisation of the Agency is 
unusual m that besides the normal system of 
Salute States in political relations with the| 
Eesident and non-salute States in political ; 
relations with the Political Agents 01 the sub-! 
ordinate agencies, there are administered areas,! 
which include the Civil Stations of Rajkot, | 
Wadhwan and Sadra, and groups of innumerable j 
petty estates, known as “Thanas”. The latter' 
are under the direct supervision of the Political 
Agents. These “Thanas” were originally off- 
"hootsoflarger States, butowing to the system 
of successive holders dividing their heritage 
amon 2 ■^t all their heirs, a custom prevalent 
amongst the Kathis, who give their name to the 
pro\mce, they have become so sub-divided as 
to render impractical the normal administration 
and the exercise of any jurisdictional powers by; 
each individual holder. The Agency has, 
therefore, a^-sumed their powers and carries 
out the admini''tration on their behalf. 

The history of the British connection with . 
Eathiawar commences with Colonel Walker's ' 
-■‘(•ttlernent of l&OT. In ls63 the States weie 
divided into seven cla-ses and although the«e 
iiavc ^ince been aboli-shed, the jurisdictions 
fi.'f'd in that year still rt-nuiin graded. 

Formerly the Political Administration of tlie 
We-teru India States vaa the responsibility oi the 
Gov'^rninent of Bombay. The tiaustei of State' 
to direet political relations with the Government , 
of India, a change wliich w,is advocated in the 
Montagu-Cholmsford Report on Con'sTitutionaJ 
Porurma, was not cairied out until r.‘24. The 
first stage in the proces® was the creation ot a 
n' w Agency in direct lelation with the Govern- 
ment of India, known a« the Western Indi.i States 
Agency. This Agency compiisfd the whole of 
tic- area containing the old Kathi.iwai, Cutch 
and Palanpur Agencies. I 

The other States in the Bombay Presidency. ' 
vhich for the time being renniiiu'd in political' 
relations with the^ Government of Bombay. 


for over 100 years, in the Rajkot Civil Station 
which was first leased from the Rajkot State in 
1863. The personnel of the Headquarters is 
as follows : — 

Resident for the States of Western India : The 
Hon’ble Sir. E. C. Gibson, c.i.e. 

Judwial Commissioner in the States of Western 
India : R, W. H. Davies, i.e.s. 

Secretary to the Hon’blethe Resident: Major 
>1. Worth, IPS 

The Salute States in this Agency are 17 in 
Dumber, namely ; — 

1. Cutch State, 2. Idar State, 3. Junagadh 
State, 4. Xawanagar State, 5. Bha\'nagar State, 
6. Porbander State, 7. Dhrangadhra State, 
8. Radhanpur State, 9. Morvi State, 10. Gonda 
State, 11. Jafrabad ( Janjira State), 12. Wakaner 
.State. 13. Palitana State, 14. Bhrol State, 
15. Limbdi State, 16. Rajkot State, and 
17. Wadhwan State. 

The subordinate agencies are three in number, 
tiz.. Western EathLa^var Agency, Eastern 
Eathiawar Agency and Sabar Kantha Agency. 

Western Kathiawar Agency. — The Western 
Kathiawar Agency, with Headquarters at Rajkot 
Civil Station, was constituted by the amalgama- 
tion in 1923 of two (Sorathand Halar) out of the 
four Prants or Districts into which the province 
of Kathiawar was formerly divided. The 
combined district which was at first named 
•'The Western Eathiawar States” was given 
its present designation in 1927. 

The .\gency contains 47 non-salute jurisdic- 
tional St.itesand Talukas and fourThana circles. 
Jurisdictional States in direct political rela- 
tions with the Political Agent include : — 

Jasdun, ilanavadar, Thana-Devii, Vadia, 
Virpur, Malia, Kotda-Sangani, Jetpur, Bilkha 
and Kluiasra. 

Political Agent : Major G. B. Williams, M.C. 

Eastero Kathiawar Agency* — The Eastern 
Kathiawar Agency, wuth Headquarters at 
W.idluvan Civil Station, was cou''tituted in 1923 
by combining the two Prants of Jhalawad and 
Gohclwad. The combined District was first 
styied “The Eastern Kathiawar States" and 
was given its piest.-nt designation in 1927. The 
administration and constitution are similar to 
those pievaihng m the Western Eathiawar 
Agency. 

The Agency contains 15 non-salute jurisdic- 
tional States and Talukas and 7 Thana Circles. 


on!v of the remaining Bombay States, but al«o 
or 'Otue of the States of the Western India 
SfeiP'S Agency. The States of Danta and 
Palanpur were included in the Rajputana 
Aut-iu'v; the former having been part of the 
old Mali! Kantha Agency and the. latter part 
ot the Western India States Agency. The 
Stat>'^ and e-^tates of the Mahi Kantha and Rinas 
Kantha Agencies were united in the present 
5.ilur Kantha Agency, the third subordinate 
Agi-ncyoithe Western India states Agency. 

TiiirUeadauarters of the Western India Statt-s 
A-^pnev are situated at Rijkot, which has been 
tlie ‘.cat of the Representative of the Government 


The following are the principal jurisdictional 
States in direct political relations with the 
Political Agent, Eastern Kathiawar Agency ; — 
Lakhtar. Sayla, Chuda, Vala, Lathi, Muli, 
Bajaua and Pa'tdi. 

Political Agent ' Lt -Col. H. 31. Wightwick, I. A, 
Sabar Kantha Agency. — The Sabar Kantha 
Agency, with Hc.tdquarters at Sadra Civil 
St.ition. Was cou''tituted by the amalgamation 
of the3ralii Kantlia and Banas Kantha Agencies. 
Previous to 1933 tiie adniinis-tration ot these 
two agencies was on the usual lines with a 
Political Agent in charge of each, while after that 
date the organisation was assimilated to that 
of the other two agencies. 
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The Agency contains 45 larisdictional non- ■ 
salute State? and eight I'iiana Circles. 

Among Chiefs in direct reLiTion« 'u-itli the 
Poiitical Agent, tiie States of Malpur. 3 lan?a 
and 3Iohtinpur in the Sadra Division aii«l thO'C 
of Tliarad .-ind Wao in the Banas Division are 
prominent. 

Politi''al Agent : Major L. W. Wooldridge. 
Bhavnagar. — This State lies at the head and 
west side of the Gulf of Cambay. The Gohel 
Rajputs, to which tribe the Ruler oi Bha\nasar 
belongs, are said to have settled in the country 
about the year 1200, under Sajakji from whose 
three sous — Ranoji, Sarangji and r'hahji— are 
ie=cended r'^spoctively the rulers of Bliaviiauar, 
Lathi and Palitana.' An intimate connection 
was lorraed between the Bombay Go\ernraent 
and Bhavnagar in the eightcentli century when 
the ruler of that State took pains to destroy the 
pirates which iniVsted the U'^ighbouring sea'. 

The State was ‘jpbt up when Gujarat and 
Kathiawar were divided between the Pc-?hwa 
and the Gaekwar ; but the various over 

Bhavnagar were consolidated in the hands of 
the Biitiah Government in lSo7. Ttm Stare 
pavs an annual tribute of Rs. 1.28(60 ro the 
British Government. ll< 3,58l'8-o as Pe-hka-hi 
to Baroda and R«. 22,.S5S a' Zortalbi to jun.t- 
gadh. His Hichn^s" 3lainraja Krishna Kumat* 
-lidiji succeeded to the ga<U on the death of los 
father Maharaja Sir Bha\smhji. K.C.s.i .onlTrh 
July 1019 and was invented with full powers 
on ISth April 1031. Tlie State CounnI. 
or uhifli the late Sir I’ral-hadunkar P.ittam 
wa-' PiesMeiit. wa? aboli'hed in Kovenibei lo.;7 
and the Diwanate sysreiu intiCMlure*!. with 
A. P. I’attani. >r ((.autah). |)<w.>n. N 
AI. Siiiti. i« A . LLP. as Kaid l)pwnn B 
V Meiita. M a . LL.li . .^dvo- ate (o - ) a-s .Jiidki.il 
Assistant and H M. Tiivedi. Pa.. I.i. r , as 
P er-oiial A—i-taut. One notewoithy iiMtute oi 
the adininStratirm i-. the coniT-leti* sejornnon 
OI judicial from executi^e function.s and the 
decentralisation oi authority i‘- another. The 
authority and powers of all the Heads of D>=part- 
raents have been clearlv defined, and each within 
his own sphere is independent of the others, 
being directly responsible to the Dewan. 

Tlie chief products of the btate are grain, 
cotton, 'Ugar-cane and salt. The chief manu- 
factures are oil, copper ami brass vessels and 
cloth. The Bhavnagar State Railway is 307 miles 
in length. The capital of the State is the town 
and port of Bhavnagar, which ha's a good 
and safe harbour for shipping and carries 
on an extensive trade as one ol the principal 
markets and harbours of export for cotton in 
Kathiawar. Bhavnagar supports 270 State 
Lancers and 250 State Infantrv, 

Population (in 1931) was 500.274 of whom 
PC per cent, were Hindu.' and H per cent. 
Mahomedans. The average income for the last 
five years was Rs. 1,27,12,329. exclusive of i 
Kailwav income, and the average expenditure 
Rs. 1,37,04.325. 

Dhrangadhra State is a State of the Pirst 
Class in Kathiawar with a population of nearly 
one lakh and an area of 1,167 square miles, 

exclusive of the 

RunnofCutch. • *■ 

head of tiie Jhal i' ■ 

called tlie Makv , '■ 


great antiquity having migrated to Kathiawar 
from the Korth, estabiisiiing iiseif first at Patri 
in the Ahmedabad District, thence moving to 
Halvad and finally settling in its present seat. 
Being the guardians of tiie Xorth-Lastern mar- 
ches oi Kaciiiawar. they had to surfer repeatedly 
from the successive inroads of tlie Mahomedans 
into that Peninsula, but after sunering the vari- 
ous vicissitudes of war they were confirmed 
in their possession of Halvaj, its sunoundmg 
territories and the salt-pans attached thereto, 
by an Imperial Firman is'^ued by Lmperor Au- 
rangzeb. The States of ^Yankaner. Limbdi, 
Wadhwaii, I'hiida, Sa\laand Tium-Lakhtar are 
off-shoors from Dhrangadhra. Afajo: His 
Highness Jlaharaja Maharana Siui Sir Gban- 
shyamsinhji, g.im f., kc.si, Mabaraui Raj 
Saheb, is the ruler of the State and the titular head 
of all the .Tlr.las The administration is conduct- 
ed under tiip Jf.aharaja's diiection- l-y a 
(now ?la!-..pta'-ad V Anmd. b.a i-j, b ■. 'Ihe 
-oil l.(=.ii!g «-mi!i''mlv fit tor i.ottou rulTi\aTi'in the 
pri'Kipal <.Lop? are long -mj'lHd i'ottuii and I'creals 
of v.iriou-. kiuil- Lv ellt nt buildii g and orna- 
i.i'-nral stonn i= quarrii^ ! from the hills situated 
within rhf* .State. ^Yadagar.a Salt of an excellent 
quality with Magnesium Chloride and other bye- 
nroiUicts of salt are aKo manuiaciiired in the 
State Salt Works at Kuda whicli oifer practically 
inexhaustible supplies for their maniiiacture. 
To utilize these valuable ri‘-.<uirci .s. tiie State 
built a huge factory in Dhrangaditra, known 
•IS Th<* ■^hii r-iuikti Aik.'ii M'ork-, iiuw converted 
into a limited ( ompanv known a>« the Dhrang- 
.uilii.i ( lieini'.tl \\i>ik>'. JumitHd. lor the luaim- 
lacturc on a largi* '(‘ale of Soda Asli, Caustic 
Soda and .'‘^oda Bicarb as bye-jiroducts of salt. 
The capital town is Jiliiangadlira, a fortified 
town. 75 milea west of Ahmedabad. 

Diirangadhra State owns the Railway from 
■^’adiiwan Junctmn to Halvad, a distance ot 
40 miles, which is worked by the B. B. d' C. I. 
Railway, .An extension of this line to .Haliya 
is under contemplation. A railway sidin-g has 
been laid from Dlirangadhra to Kuda — a dis- 
tance of 11 miles — to facilitate the salt traific. 

Gondal State- — The Ruling Prince of 
Gondal i' a Rajput of the Jadeja stock with the 
title of H. H. Maharaja Thakort* Sahel>, thi‘ pre- 
sent Ruler being H. H. Shri Bhagwat Sinbji. 

I o c.s I., G r.i.E. The early founder of the State, 
Kumbhoji I, had a modest estate of 20 viliaues. 
Kumblioji II, the ino?t powerful Chief 
of the House, widened the territories to 
almost their j»re^ent limits by conquest; hut 
it w,a3 left to the present ruler to develop 
its resources to the utmost, and in the word-, 
of Lord Reay, Governor of Bombay, by its 
“ importance and advanced adminisTration 
to get_^ it recognised as a First Class Sta’’!.” 
The .^tate pays a tribute of Rs 1,10.721. 
Ihe chief products are cotton, groundnuts 
ana gram and (he chief inaniif.ictures 
are cotton and woollen fabrics and gold 
embroulery. Gondal has always been pn- 
erainent arnong&t the State s of its class for the 
Vigour With which public works have been 
prospf-nted, and was one of the earliest pioiu ers 
OI railway enterprise in Kathiawar, having 
initiated the Dli.t-.i-Dhoraji line. It own.- the 
Dha-a-Jam .Jodhpur section called the Gondal 
Railway with its Kunkavav Bagu-ra and 
' Kunkavan-Derdi Extensions and lu.niages it 
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aloiii With the Porbandar State Kailway and 
the Jetalsar-Eajkot Kailway subsequently buUL 
Hi partnei-jhip with otlier Indian btates in 
Kathiawar. There are no export and import 
due-!, the people beinu free from taxes and dues, 
(roiidal stands first in Kathiawar in 1 expect of 
tiie spread 01 education, which is free, temale 
education in tlie State beiiiu compulatuy. 
Ks. 32 25 lakhs have been spent on irrisration. 
tank-' and canals, water supply and electricity 
to the towns of Gondal, Plioiaji and I'pleta 
The capital is Gondal. a iortified town on the line 
between Rajkot and Jetalsar. 

Jonagadh State. — A first class State under 
the Western India States Agency and lies in the 
South-Western portion of the Kathiawar Pen- 
insula between 24®-44' and 21“-53' North lati- 
tude ; 7 u" and 72® East lonaltude with the Halar 
division of the province as its northern boundary 
and Gohilwad Prant to its east. It is bounded 
on the south and west by the .Arabian Sea The 
State i-s di\ided into 12 .ilahals. it has 16 poits. 
tlie piiiKipal ones being Veraval, ilanurol, and 
Nawaoanaar. The chief rivers in the State 
are the Bhadar, Uben, Ozat, Hirau, Saraswati. 
Machhundri, Singaoda, Meghal, Vrajmi, Raval 
and Sabli. The principal town of Junagadh, 
which is one of the most picturesque towns in 
India. IS siruatedon the slope of theGirnar and 
the Datar Hills, while in antiquity and his- 
torical interest it yields to none. The Upperkote 
or old citadel contains interesting Buddhist 
caves and the whole of the ditch and neighbour- 
hood is honeycombed with caves of their 
ri mains. There are a number of One modern 
buildings in the town. The famous Asoka in- 
scription of the Buddhist tune carved out on 
a big bolster of black granite stone is housed 
at the toot of the Giruar Hill, Mduch is sacred 
to the Jains, the Shivaites, the Vaishnavites 
and other Hindus. To the south-east 01 the 
<'iriuir IIill lies the extensive forest 

ot Gir comprising 494 square miles, 823 
. 1 ' res and 10 gunthas. It supplies tim- 
ber and other natural proiiucts to the residents 
c'l the State and the neighbouring districts and 
1 ' unique as tlie sole stronghold of the Indian 
tioii. The area of the State is 3,337 square 
iiiilc; and the average revenue amounts to 
abniir Rs. 1,00,00,000.' The total population 
according to the census of 1931 is 545,15-. 
Gnril 1472. when it was conquered by 
•Siiltau Mahomed Begra 01 Ahniedabad, 

.Tunaizadh was a Rajput State rnleii by 
Ghiets of the Chuda Sama tribe. During the 
rciL'ii 01 the Emperor Akbar it became a de- 
pendency of Delhi under the immediate autho- 
iitv of the Moslial Viceroy of Gujarat. About 
17 G) when the repro'-entativc of the Mouhals 
hail lost his autliority in Gujarat, Sherkhan 
Bal>i, tlie anco'-^tor of tlie present Babi Ruler, 
expelleii the Moshal Governor, and establi>hed 
hi- own rule. The ruler of Junagadh br&t 
entered into engagements with the British 
Government in 1807. The principal articles of 
proiifiction in the State are cotton, bajri, jnwar, 
‘•c-amum, wheat, rice, sugar-cane, cereals, grass, 
tiiiilier, stone. castor-seed, iish, country tobacco, , 
groundnuts, cocoaniits, bamboos, etc., while 
those of manufacture are ghee, molasses, sugar- ' 
candy, copper, and brassware, dyed cloth, 
gold and silver embroidery, pottery hardware, 
leather, bamboo furniture, etc. The State pays 


a tribute of Rs. 28,394 annually to the para- 
mount Power and Peshkashi 01 Rs. 37,210 to 
, His Highness the Gaekwar ; on the other hand, 
it receives a tribute styled Zortalbi amounting 
’ to Rs. 92,421 from not less than 134 States and 
I Xalukas. a relic of the days of Mahomedan 
] supremacy. The State maintains a force 
i consisting of Lancers and the ilahabat Khanji 
• Infantry, the sanctioned strength of the former 
! being 173 and of the latter 219, inclusive of 
' Bag-pine Band. 

The present Xawab is Captain His Highness Sir 
i MahabatKhau III, G.C.I.E., K.c.s.l., who is the 
I ninth in succession and seventh in descent from 
! His Highness Bahadurkhanji I, the founder of 
: the Babi-Fauiily of .Tunagadh in 1735 A.D. His 
Highness the S'awab Saheb was born on 2nd 
i August lOOOand succeededtothe <7a(ii in 1911. 

' Ifeir-Appnrent — Shahz.ida Mahomed 

' Dilawarkhanji, 2nd Shahzada Mahomed 

Hini.itkhanji 

of the Council— 'H. H. the Xawab 
Saheb Bahaduj. 

Vu-e-Pitt^ident ofth^ Cc;'//'cJ.— Vniuariil Omera 
1 Ziaul Mulk Sahebzada Sardar Mohamad 
Khan .Saheb Bahadui' Diler Jang, B.i’.s . j r 

Nawana^ar Stale, on rhe southern shoie 
01 the Gulf 01 Cutch. has an area of 3.791 sqiuiiy 
miles. Thf Maharaja of Navanagar i5 a Jadi ja 
Rajput by ca»te, and belong* to the same 
lamily as the Rao oi Cutch. The Jadejas 
o’^iginally entered Kaihiaivar from (hitch, .ana 
dGposH'SScd the ancient lamily 01 Jethwas tiun 
at Ghuinli. The town of Jamnagar 
was founded in 1540. The present Jam Saheh D 
, i.jeut -Colonel His Highness 31aharaja Jam bhii 
' Digvij.ivaslnhji 8ahi’b, g c l.r . K I'.’S l . b c . 
who succeeded in April 1933 liie piiiieipal 
pioduct-! are gr.iin. cigton ind '■lU-'ieed! 
shipped fiom the polls Ot tiie Mate, .V 
small peail lishcry lie' oif the coast 
The State pays a' tribute ot Rs 1.2u.093 
pfT aiiituni jointly to the Biiti'b 

Government, the Oaekwar of Barnda and 
Zortalbi to the Nawab of .Umagadh 
The .htato maintains two squadrons of 
.Nawanagar State I.anecrs and 14 company 

ot tlie State Infantry. Thecapital is Jamnagar 
a riouiishiiig town, nearly 4 miles in circuit 
sitiiat* I 5 nuU*' ea't 01 B'llj. .1 modem 
poic aftoiding all Kicihtic^. Tin* Stat''' own' a 
1-Giiiwav Which tiaver-'cs through entiic 

tciiitoiv and i' p.irt of the 'V'teni 

<-onn'-ctingrht‘ Pemu'Ula witli rhe mainlaiKi. Po- 
pulation 4,0SMU2. Re\enuc nearh IN. 94lakhs. 

Deican : — Khan Bahadur Merwanji Pe^itonji 
B A.. LL.n. 

^hlitaru Secretanj (itxd Hume — 

Col. R. K. Himmats’inhji. 

Personal Asnstant — Gapt. Geoifrey Clarke. 

Cutch. — The State is bounded on the north 
and uorth-west by Sind, on the east by the 
PaUni*urAgcncy, on the south by the Peninsula 
01 Katluawar and the Gnif of Giitcli and tlic 
sonth-west bv the Indian Ocean. Its area, 
exclusive of the gnat salt marsh called the 
Ranu ot Cutch, is S.249-5 square inile^ The 
capital IS Bhuj, \\here the ruling Ghiei (the 
Maharao) His Uighm ^s .Maha Rao Sr. IChengarji 
Savai Bahadur, Q.C.S.I., G.c i.E., resides. I roni 
its isolated position, the special characteristic of 
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its people, their peculiar dialect, and their, 
strong feeling of personal loyalty to thier \ 
ruler, the peninsula oi Tutch has more 
of the elements of a distinct nationality, 
than any other of the dependencies of ' 
Bombay. The earliest historic notices of the 
State occur in the Greek writers. Its modem 
history dates from its conquest by the Sind ' 
tribe of Samma Rajputs in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The section of the Sammas forming the 
rulinu family in Cutch were known as the 
ladejas or ‘children of Jada*. The British made 
a treaty with the State in 1815. There 
is a fair proportion of good arable soil in Cutch , 
and wheat, barley and cotton are cultivated. 
Both iron and coal are found but are not worked. 
Cutch is noted for its beautiful embroidery and 
silverwork and its manufactures of silk and , 
cotton are of some importance. Trade is ' 
chiefly carried by sea. The ruling chief is the ; 
supreme authority. A few of the Bhayats are ^ 
invested with jurisdictional powers in varying' 
degrees in their own ^states and over their own 
ryot?. A notable fact in connection with the 
administration of the Cutch State is the number 
and position of the Bhayat, The'C .are Rajput 
nobles forming the brotherwood of the M.\ha Rao 
They were granted a share in the territori* s of 
the ruling chief as provision for their maintenance 
and ate bound to furnUh troops on an 
emergency. The number of these chiefs is 13T 
#nd the total number of the Jadeja tribe in 
Cutch is about 16,000. The British military ■ 
force having been withdrawn from Bhuj. the ' 
State now pays Rs. 82,257 annually as an An jar ■ 
equivalent to the British Govenimeot. The 
military force consists of about 1,000 in 
addition to which, there are some inevul-ir 
infantry, and the Bhayata could farni«h on 
requisition a mixed force of four thousand. 

Potbandar — Porbandar State, on the , 

■\Testvrii Co.i-st of the jiroviuce oi Kurhiaw.ir. , 
rompri'ies an area of 042', square mile- aii<l 
lias .1 population of 1.1.5,741 is'-conliiii: to the . 
lOiJl 0 en-sU' The capital of the i'' For-, 

bandar, a llouri-liiug port having trade coiiuec- ; 
tion-5 witli .fava, Bunna. Pei-^iau OuJf. Aiiicai 
and importaiiT C'oiitinenTAl Poit- The ^t.l^e i 
has ir- own Railway. Tiie well-known For- 
bandar '•’’ou** i- quart ied mto Bard.v llilN near 
Aditvana ami i- largely exported to important 
pla< e-T in as w>’U a- outside India. Forb.mdar 
Ghee iburren i-* also well-known and i-?I.uo,dv 
exported to Alnca. There is a fully equipped 
latioratorv at Porbandar where ghee i-s uiaded 
and vuvea < government AG Mark -eal- and 
The y'eiiieut iactf,rv oi Tlie A—ueiated 
( ViriCfit f'o- Ltd wa >5 pstabli-lied at Porbaad.il in 
It ntaiiularture- <T,inj.pati Brand. Poitland 
(’einerir oi the I"'-r quality Among moie recent 
indii-trie^ nuv br mentioned the e-rabli-liment 
of the Ahidir >A\t Work-, the M.ili.Ji.ui.i ’spiuniuu 
and W'^Mving Mill-, the >’atwai Mateii M'oiks and 
the Hosiery Works. The ^tate maintains a 
Military Force Porbandar is the terniinus of the 
dailv Bomh.iv- Kathiawar Air ''ervi'-o maintained 
by Th-^ Air services of India Ltd Tlieie 15 a 
Stat^" Bank at Porbandar and uKo a Branch of 
the Imjierial LI. ink oi India 

Tiie {ire-^-iic Ruler. His Higline-s Maharaj.t 
Pvana ^aiieb Shri Sir ^iratwar-inliji Bahadur. 
K c ■^.r . wa- itorn on the 30th June, 1901 and 
afeceude 1 tiie on tie' 2r>tii .Tanuary, 1920. 


Badhanpur i3 a first-class State, with an area 
of 1,150 square miles, which is held by a branch 
of the illustrious Babi family, who. since the 
reign of Humaj-un. have always been prominent 
in the annals of Gujarat. The present Ruler 
is His Highness Xawab Murtazikhanji Jo- 
rawarkhanji. The State maintains a Police force 
of 17o. The principal products are cotton, 
wheat and grain. The capital is Radhanpur 
town, a considerable trade centre for 2sorthem 
<rujarat and batch Another town of importance 
i- ■tranii. which has a cotton pre^s and o Lrinning 
lactorie- rliere U one giuniiig laLtory at Muiijpur. 
one at Lolada and one .vt •^.inkf-'hwa.r win'ii ij a 
ureat centre or Jain talcriiuaL^e all the vear round, 
botarka, In-v. and Trakod Liici are also the 
prindpal Place' or pilarimaue lor Mahoijiedan'^. 
Vai-liiiavus and Brahmin- re-pcitivelv. 

There are several ancient monuments in the 
State, viz., Fatehkote at Radhanpur. Jhalore’s 
'Xeba at Subapura, Loteshvara Mahadev at Loti, 
Sankeshvaia temple at Sankeslivai, Waghel 
tank at tYauUel, Varanath place at Wa^xh*^!, 
Tatlesliwar Maiiadev at Fvatehpur, Rajavp-ura 
Bhotava, old Ma.sjid at JUinjpur, Place of .Vshan 
at Gotarka, Mahabali Fir’s Dargali at Gotarka 
and Nilkaiitha Mahadev at Kuwar. 

Tliere is also an Anath Ashram for the poor 
known as “The Hussein baklite fcaheba 
Mohobat Vilas.” 

Hi- Hichncss the Xawab Saheb Bahadur has 
c-sUblishcd a Bank named ” Vadhiar Bank” 
to lend money to cultivators and otlu rs on easy 
terms, and thus sa\e them from the clutches of 
money-lenders. 

Idaf— Idar is a first-class State with an 
urea of 1,609 square miles and an average 
revenue oi about 22 lakh^. The present Ruler 
of Idar, H. H. Maharaja 8hri Himmat Singhii, 
is a Rajput of the Ruthod clan. He'u.'i- 
born in 18.»9 A.I> and a‘=cended the in 
1931 on the demise of His late Highne'^B 
Maharaja Sir Bowlat binahji. His liiuhn-ss 
accompanied His late Highness Lt-C«>l. Sir 

fi. .U.. *..7-.- -- ...W ^ ,V . “ £1- 

' ' ■ ■ e King- 

to hi- 

liuperlal Majesty at the Coronation Darbai held 
at Delhi in 1911. The subordinate T eiidatury 
Jagirdars are divided into three cla^-ses. The 
; Jagirdars belonging to the class of Bhayat- are 
cadets of the Haling House to whom gr.mTs 
. have been made in maintenance or as a Jiwarak 
I Those known as Sardar Pattawats are <P -(en- 
I dants of the military leaders who accompanied 
Anand Singhji and RaiSinghji, the founder- of 
the present Marwar .lynasty who took posses- 
sion of the St.ite in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century and to wtiom grants of land 
were made by Maharaja Shiv Singhji in 1741 A D. 
on condition of inilitaiy servh'e. In the class of 
the Bhoomias are included all subordinate 
Peudatorics who were in possession or their 
Pattas prior to the advent of the present Marwar 
dynasty. The pattas they hold were acquired 
I by tneir anc^^stors by grant from the former Ilao 
' Rulers of the State. The Maliaraja revives 
annually on account of Rhichdi and 
• other Raj Haks from his subordinate Sardars 
; the tributary talukas of the :MaM Kantha 
' Apney and others, and pays Rs. 30,340 as 
I Ghasdana to the Gaekw’ar of Baroda through 
th* British Government. 
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Vijaynagar. — The State has an area of 
135 square miles with a population of 8,491 and ! 
an annual revenue of nearly 1 lakh. The j 
KuJer is Hathod Eajput. Leaving Idar his 
ancestors, established their rule in Pola! 
after having conquered the Padhiar Eajputs of j 
that place. The State enjoys full plenary powers j 
and pays no tribute to any'authority, but on the { 
contrarv receives Chauth, Tika, Hathgarna 1 
and other Haks from Idar, The present Ruler | 
IS Rao .•?liri Haninirsinhji Hlndusiiihji. He was ; 
horn on 3rd January 1904 and succeeded to the| 

gadi in 1916. ^ ^ . ^ 1 

Rajkot. — Centrally^situated in the "^'estern In- \ 
dia States Agency, Rajkot State has an area or j 
2&3 square miles and a population 01 75.540 | 
Re\enue on an average, Rs. 14,04,507. Undu- * 


latmg country, with a stony soil watered by 
several streams, of which the Aji is perennial. 

Common kinds of grain, cotton and sugarcane 
are the principal agricultural products. The 
climate is generally healthy though hot in April, 
May and October. 

Rajkot hems the headquarters of the Hon’ble 
the Resident to the Governor-General in the 
States of Western India, it is politically important 
and all the States of Katmawar have each a 
repre.sientativc in the Ofhce of the Hon’ble the 
Resident to the Governor- General. 

His Highness fchree Dharmendia Sinhji, the 
late Thakore Saheb died in May, 1940, and is 
succeeded by ins brother. His Highness R. S. 
Pradumansiiihji. 


BARODA RESIDENCY AND GUJARAT STATES AGENCY. 


Consequent upon the establishment of direct 
relations between the Government of India and • 
the Bombay States since April, 1933, many 
States and’ Estates which were previously 
included in the various Political Agencies of the 
Bombay Government are now included in a 1 
separate Political Agency of the Government! 
of India designated the Gujarat States Agency.; 
The charge of this new Agency has been, added 1 
to the charge of the Resident at Baroda, who] 
is now known as the Resident icr Baroda and! 
the Gujarat States. The Political Agencies thus ; 
amaliiumated are the Rewa Kantha Agency,! 
the Kaira Agency, the Surat Agency, the Nasik • 
Agency and the Thana Agency. 

liio following are the full-powered salute 
States now in direct political relations with the, 
Government of India througli the Keaideut for ; 
Baroda and the Gujarat States : — I 

(1) Balasinor .. (Old Rewa Kantha Agency). ! 

(2) Bansda .. (Old Surat Agency). 

(3) Baria ., (Old Rewa Kautha Agency). ■ 

(4) Baroda .. 

(5) Cambav .. (Old Kaira Agency). ! 

(6) C h h b t a 1 

Udepur. , (Old Rewa Kantha Agency). 

(7) Dhatampur. . (Old Surat xVgeney). 

(8) Jawhar .. (Old Thana Agency). 

(9) Luiuuvada .. (Old Rewa Kautha Agency). 

(10) Rajpipla .. (Old Rewa Kautha Agency). 

(11) Sachin .. (Old Surat Agency). 

(12) Sant .. (Old Rewa Kantha Agency). 

The Headquarters of the Agency are at j 

Baroda and consist of : — 

Resident for Baroda and the Gujarat States. — 
Lieutenaut-Colonei K. Daly, o.i.e. . 

Secretary to the Resident for Batoda and the'. 
Gujnr<xt States —Captain E. C. L. Chauucy. 

Under-Secretary to the Resident for Batoda and, 
the Gujarat States. — G G. \ . Knight, i.C.S. , 
As.sisfant Secretary to the Resident for Baroda 
and Gujarat States.' — Mr. A. H . PeCruz. 

Balasinor.— This State has an area of 189 
square mites, a population of 52,52 d, and an j 
annual revenue 01 at'out Rs. 3^ Lvkh'?. ^“^1 
Ruling Prince hcloncs to the Babi lamily. The 1 
State T>c\vs a tril^ute ot Rs. to the. 

Rriti-li lioveriiment and Rs. 3,0., -11-1 to thcj 
Baroda Government. The or the present • 

Ruler is Babi Shri Jamutkhaiiji Manvar- 
khanji, Kawab of Balasinor He was born on | 
the loth November 1894 and succeeded to the 


gadi in 1899. The Ruler of the State 
received in 1890 a Sanad guaranteeing succes- 
sion according to Muhammadan Law in the 
event of failure of direct heirs. The Kawab 
is a member of the Chamber of Princes and 
enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. 

Bansda. — This State has an area of 215 square 
miles, a population of 48,807 and an annual 
revenue of about Rs. 7^ lakhs. The Rulers of 
Bansda are Solanki Rajputs of the Lunar Race 
and descendants of the Great Sidhraj Jaysingi. 
The present Ruler. Maharaval Shri Indrasinhji, 
was bom on 16th February 1888, and succeeded 
to the gadi In September 1911. The Ruler of 
the State has received a Sanad guaranteeing 
succession to an adopted heir in the event of 
failure of direct heirs. He is a member of the 
Chamber of Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute 
of 9 guns. 

Baria. — The State has an, area of 813 square 
miles with a population of 159,429. The 
capital Devgad Baria is reached by the Baria 
State Railway from Piplod Station on the 
B. B. A C. I. Railway. The Ruler, Lieut. -Col. 
His Highness Maharaval Shri Sir Ranjitsinhji, 
K.C.S.I., is the direct descendant of the Great 
House of Khichi Chowhan Rajputs who ruled 
over Gujarat for 244 years with their 
capital at Champaner, enjoying the proud title 
of Pavapatis. The State pays no tribute either 
to the British Government or to any other 
Indian State. His Highness served in France 
and Flanders in the Great European War and 
in the Afghan War, 1919. Enjoys a dynastic 
salute of 9 guns and a personal salute of 
eleven guns. 

Cambay. — This State has an area of 392 square 
miles, a population of 87,761 and an annual 
revenue of about Rs. 10 lakhs. The founder of 
the Rilling family was Mirra Jafar Ka jam-e-sani 
Mominkhan I,’ the last but one of the 
Muhammadan Governors of Gujarat. The 
present Ruler is Hi?' Highness Kajam-ud- 
DauUh Mumtaz-ul-MuIk Mominkhan Bahadur 
Diliverjung Xawab Mirza Hu'^ain Yaver 
Khan Saheb Bahadur. He was born on the 16th 
May 1911, succeeded to the gadi on the 2l3t 
Januarv 1915 and was invested with ruling 
powers’ on the 13th December 1930. His 
Highness is a member of the Chamber of Princes 
and enjoys a dynastic salute of 11 guns. 

Chhota Udepur. — This State has an area or 
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890 square miles, a population of 1,44,640 and i 
an annual revenue of about Rs. 11,29.000. The ■ 
Ruling family belongs to the Khichi Chavan ; 
Rajput clan and claims descent from the laet i 
Patai Raja of Pa^agadh or Champaner, the , 
State beins founded shortly after the fall of ! 
that fortress in 1484. The present Ruler is His ! 
Highness Maharawal Shn Xatwarsinhji. He' 
was born on the 16th Xoveniber. 19o6. and ' 
succeeded to the ga‘i\ on the 29ih August. 1923, > 
on the death of bis father. He is a member of 
the Chamber of Princes and enjoys a dynastic ' 
salute 01 9 guns. 


Dharampur.— This State has an area of 7U4 
square miles, a population of 1,12,031 and an 
annual revenue oi about Rs. 84 Ukhs. The 
Rulers of Dharampur trace their descent from 
Ptamchandraji of Hindu ilytholosy. They 
belong to the bolar S'lsodia Ptajputa dynasty. , 
The present Raja, His Highness ^laharana Shn i 
Vijaydevji MohaDde\ji, 'vas born on the 3rd 
December 1884 .and succeeded to the 'j'tai on 
the 2nth ISIarch 1921. His Highness is a' 
member oi the Chamber of Princes and enjoys 
a dynastic salute of 9 guns and a personal, 
salute of 11 guns, 

Jawhar,— This State is situated to the lNorth 
oi the Ihana District oi the Bombay Presiaeucy 
on a plateau above the Konhan plain, it ii.m 
an area of 308 square miles, a population of 
57 *’61 and an average annual re\cnue of' 
about Rs. 4 laklis Xlie T'resent Ruler. H H. rtnja 
Palaiigshah. aha> Ye^ll^\amlau ^ ikiaiii^buh, , 
was invested with mil admuii'jtraTiv* po'.\(iv 
on Ibth Jaiiiiaiy 1038. He exeui'M.s lun 
Ci\ il and Cumin.d -Tuiisdii tion, and i" a MeiiiiMu 
OI the Chamber oi Piince- in hi* own i.glit. He 
eiijojs a djii'islit salute ot 9 gun-? 

Lunawada.— Ihc- State lia= an area oi 3.SS 
square miles, a population of 95,102 and . 
annual revenue of about Rs. 5V laklis. liie, 
Rulers of Lunawada belong to the histon«. , 
Solanki clan of Rajputs elainung their descent, 
ironi the fanious Sidhr.aj daysiuli oi Anhdw.^d 
(Gujarat). Resides having hue patches of good 
cd'ricultural land, the btaie contains a consider- ' 
able forest area vieldmg rich timber ihe. 
present Ruler, Lieut. Mah.'iraua Shn 4 irbnadra- 1 
Mnhji, was invested wuth lull powers on Liid 
October l‘J3U. He is a member of the Chaml>cr 
of Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute ot y . 
guns. 1 

Haipipla.— This important >tatc lies to the 
south of the Xarbada, It has an area of 1,517J , 
s'luare miles, a population oi 2 , 06 .O 8 > ami an ' 
avera-m annual revenue of about Rs, 244 lakhs.; 
The lands are rich and very lertile and, except 
for a few forest -clad hills, are suitable and | 
available for cultivation in large quantities m 
the south-east talukas. The familv ot the, 
Maharaja of Rajpipla, Major H. H. Maharana | 
.Shn Sir Vijajsinhji, K.C 8 I., is said to deme its 
origin from a Rajput of the Gohel clan. Cotton , 
is the most important crop in the State. In the l 
hills there are valuable teak forests. The 
capital is Rajpipla which is connected with; 
Cnkleshwar I'V railwav built \<y the rstate. Hit' 
Hi'ghne-sisa member of the Chamber of Princes' 
and eujo} a a dv ua&tic salute oi 13 guiia. 

Sachin. — Sachin is the senior of the onlv 
tv\o Aby-’-inian btates in India. The ancestors 
OI the Nawab of buchin were the Rulers ot 


Janjira. The founder of the Ruling House or 
Sachin was Xawab Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed 
Yakut Khan. In 1734, on the death of his 
father, Xawab Sidi Abdul Karim Mohonimcd 
Yakut Khan became Xawab of Janjira but the 
Throne was seized by Sidi Jauhar in favour oi 
Xawab Sidi Mohomuied Abdul Karim Mohom- 
med Yakut Khan’s younger brother. This IlJ 
to several compluations wliich Xawvtb Sidi 
Abdul Karim Mohommed Yakut Khan deddfd 
to avoid and iii.ide the great sacrifice of leaving 
Janjira with his younger brother Xawab Sidi 
Mohommed Abdul Karim Yakut Khan intended 
to go to Tippu Sultan and gain his snpjKJit but 
as this was con.-ideTed impolitic, the Honourable 
the East luitia Company intervened as media- 
tors and through the -lood offices of Mr. Mallet 
(afterwards Sir Charle-sjand Xana Furnavis, the 
Prime Minbtei of His Highness the Pishwa, 
a Triple Alliance was signed on th" 6th June 
1791, by whidi Xaw.tb SiJi Abdul Kanm 
Mohommed, Yakut Khan took the State oi 
S.iclim. Xawab Mdi Abdul Karim 3Iohomiued 
Yakut Khan w’a'= giant* d the her* ditary tltl'- of 
Xawab by the Emperor of Delhi, His imperial 
Majb.^ty Shah Alum II. .ind wa** also giaiittd a 
“Haft HdZaii" iind the “ Mahi Maratab 
The Ruleis ot S,n.hin are kuown as aiuong-t tiie 
first povs'erful Prince.'- in India to have cement* d 
an alliance oi perpetual friendship with the 
Brui-li. The present Ruler i- Hi' Highn* " 
X.iwab Sidi iluUommed Haider Mofiomin-.d 
Yakut Khan, who was born on tlie 11th ci 
September 1909 and suoce* ded to the Throne on 
loth Xovember 1931). ills Higliiie-i: i.- a menib* : 
of the Chambf r of Piincci' m hi' own riglit and 
a member oi rhe Piimes’ Standing Ccirninittee 

Sant. — 'Jhi' State ha5 an area of 394 square 
miles, a population or 8.3.538 and an annual 
revenue of al.out Rs. 4,i)2.160. The Ruling 
family belongs to the ifaliipavut bran* h oi the 
Puvur or Parmar Rajputs. Ihe Rulers used 
to pay a tribute of .■..384-9-10 to Scindia. fi ins 
tribute 13 now paid by tlm State to the British 
Government. The mc.vnt Ruler Maharana 
Shn Jorarwarsinhji Pratapsinhji was l,orji on 
24th March. ISsi and succeeded to the ‘uvU in 
1306. He Ls a member ot the Chanilier of 
Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns 

Bewa Kantha Agency. — Including tlie 
''urgana St.ite and tiie Dangs. 

This Ag'^ncy is a subuidmate Political A^cnev 
of the tiujarnt States Agency. It coii'l'ts 
ot all the rion-j,aIute States and Estates .ji the 
Old Rf-wa Kantha Agt-nev. the State ox ^urgana 
previously m the Xusik Agency, and the petrv 
states known as the Dangs, previously iu tlse 
burat Agency. 

Rewa K.iutha means the district or province 
situated on the },atiks of the river Rewa nr 
X’aniu'da or Xarliuda. Ihis river is held in 
high veneration among the ilmdus, e^jiecialh m 
the Bombay Presidency. 

All the bt.ites in tlie Province of Rewa 
Kantha are not on the lianks of -Varb.oda, 
for some of the Xorthein states, ie., Kadana 
and the States in Pandu 5[ew as an* on tlir- banks 
Of the Mahi river. In fart the Rewa Kantha 
Agency compile-, territories watered Loth by 
the Rewa and Mahi Rivers. 

The population consists of the following mam 
classes- Hindus, Jaius, Musalm.ins, Animistic 
Bhils, Dhankas, Koiis and Xaikdas. 
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Surgana. — Is situated on the borders of 
the 2sasik District. 

The Dangs consist of a tract of country 
berween the Sahvadris and the Surat Di&tnct 
which 15 parcelled out among 14 petty Chiefs. 
Of these 13 are Bhils and 1 a Kokani. 

The headquarters of the Agency, situated 
at the Daroda Kesidency in view of the laet 
that the Secretary to the Resident at Baroda and 
the Giijerat States is also ex-oficio Political 
Auent of this Agency, consist of : — 


Political Aqent. — Capt. F. C. L Chauncy 

Deputy Political Agent fui Pe/TU Knntha 
Kumar Shri Banesi'nhji J. JhaLi. 

Deputy Political Agent for the Dangt ^. — 
E. G. Sampson. il.B.x. 

Many of the States and Estates are small and 
! only a few enjoy restricted jurisdictional powers, 
j The four Chiefs of Kadana, Bhaderw’a, Surgana 
I and Jainbughoda are, however, larger and more 
1 important, the first three named being included 
■ in the list of electorates for representative 
members of the Chamber of Princes. 


KOLHAPUR AND THE DECCAN STATES AGENCY. 


This Residency which was formed in conse- 
quence or the transfer of the Bombay States 
to the direct control 01 the Government of 
India includes the following States: — 


Kolhapur. 

Miraj (Senior). 

Janjixa. 

31iraj (Junior). 

SuMUitvadi. 

Kuraikdwad (Senior). 

Mudhol. 

Kurandwad (Junior). 

Sangli. 

Ramdurg. 

Bhor. 

Aundh. 

.Tamkhandi. 

Akalkot 

Phaltan. 

Savanur. 

Jath, 

Wadi Estate 

These States are 

in political relation: 

with the Govirnm<nt 

ut IndJ.i Through tin 


R' .-‘iiicnt lor Kolhapur and th<‘ Dtecau States. 
'.UiO'c ht-aaqiMitcis are at Kolhapui. 

lie^iilent for Kolhapur and the Deccan 
— Lt. Col. P. Gai.>iOid. 

."ecretan/ to the Res'ident for Kolhapur and tla 
DuP'na M'ltt ^. — ilujor V. W, D. Willoughby. 

U nder-Secretary to Vte Resident for Kolhapur 
and the Deccan Utatee. — ( Kx-oIIkio) Major J. W. 
Ruiidali. 

Kolhapur* — Kolhapur is a State with au , 
aira ;jf 3.217.1 ?quaic miJic, ituimKitiuii | 
!*. 57,137 and a gios'S annual of j 

Rj. 1.27 .u:c 558. The pifsent Ilulei jbtoloiii'l 
Hi 5 iligl'.ru-^s Sir Shri Rajaiaiii ChliatraiMti ’ 
Mahai uja-alic'h, O C'.S.l . G. 0 . 1 . 1 , lie ha-j a' 
dvua-'tK 'aluto of 10 guns. Tlio Ruling Hoii^e ' 
i' ile'-eeiided Horn a yo)mgti lu.inth or tiie 
• heat Shuaji. the Foimdei of tlie .Mahiatta . 
Empiie Theie are nine Feudatory JanaglI^l 
utule: tiie Darbai. of Mliith the ino'st impoitunt; 
an- the four -Major Jahagiis or > ihialirad 
Bavaihi. Kagal Seiuor and l<'halkaraij;i . tin 
lemaiuuig ti'C {viz., Kapslii. Torgal, Kagal 
Junior 'Hiinmat Bahadur and baila-^hkar 
I'.atiadui) aie called the Minor Jahagii-* ‘ 
Tiiuir Iml.lurs enjoy theii by virtin- of, 

I’ll uli- oi duciiiueuts ul Iine'.tituie Hlnch dehm* ' 
tii^ir po\\e^■^ Kolhapur enreie.! into Tr.-.itj 
rd.itu ui- ui an uu[iui taut politual nature wiGi the ' 
JWiti-h 'bAerniuent in 1312. i>y whn b. Kolhnpur I 
a-, guaianteed against the attaeks or loreign po- . 
\\< 1 ' and iN iiitegiity a'sur.‘<l The >tate pavs no 1 
tribute and -upports a 31ihtary poree t*f i 12 j 
Kothapiir State I 3 dnided into 7 l.duKa> and 


[ 3 Mahals. Kolhapur City is known on account 
‘ of its religious sanctity, as the " Southern 
1 Benares ’* and is ramuus for the architectural 
be.xuty of its temjJes. Its hill-iorts are aBo 
famed in hwtorv. it is a great centre of higher 
education and has flourishing industries. The 
principal articles of production are rice, jawari, 
sugar-oane and tobacco, and manufactures are 
coarse cotton and woollen goods, sugar, oil-seeds, 

I potteiy and hardware, ilie Sahyadri 3Ioun- 
1 tains flank the State on the west and contain 
I some of the finest aluruiniuin beauxite deposits 
I in tlie woild in very Urge quantities In 
! educational, industrial, and social progress and 
I m rohum^. Kolliapur lanks with the most 
progressive States. The Shahii Spinning and 
WeaMug Mills, the Sugar 3Iiils the Kulhapur 
Bank with Brvinches. Cinema Tndiistiies.' as 
well a> lull grade Art*. I.aw and B. T. Colleges, 
t.e'stify to the growing importance of modern 
Kolliapur and to its piogresshe administration, 
Janflra. — Thi^ State 13 situated to the South 
of the Kol.iba lu«trirt of the Bomba y Presidency. 
I’lie nio't iiotReablo point m it." history is the 
-iiM'. — lu! rc-i'-Uiuo that it alon'', of all the 
State'- or Wr-tern India, made against the deter- 
mull'd .ittack'Oi the M.ihratta-. Th- Brlti-h. on 
•NUiri'i'dmg the Mahratta.'j as m^ister- or the 
Konkan. r< Uaiii' d troui int''ir< niig iit the 
adimiu.'tiation or the State. The st ite enjoys 
plenary cixil power- It also ha- jjenary 
criminal power* t xcepting over J'.rirish -ul j- ets. 
Tne [lorr- or Janjir.i piopcr have the rigiit-, 01 
Bi iti'h Itulian ( ustonispoit TJie Chn : h- a Sunm 
M(»haiam-.dan, with the title of Xawab. and Iia- a 
.-anad cuaiant'-' lag -uccession aecordine to 
Mahoinni'diii law. It pay? no tiil iite. Thi- last 
luJc!#, Jl. 11. Kawal) Sidi Sir Ahmed Khan 
G C.I C., lin'd on 2nd May 1922. .uid w.i- -iK’ee.-d- 
ed by hi- son, His Highne.-s Sidi Muiiamiikol 
Kh.in bora on the 7th M.iich 1914. Hi- Hmhm -- 
the pre-ent Kawab >aheb wa- invt'^red with 
ruling powers on the 'Jth Koveinher. ]93j. 
The ai'M or the State i'- 379 square iiiilt--, and the 
population 1 lo.bSS. 'Lhe average re\tnue 1 - 
.ilnmt 11 lakh'^ ineludm^ tliat derned iroiii a 
-mall d-p'-ndenev n.inied Tatar.ib.id in the -outli 
ot Kathi.iw ir undei tlie W e-tern Indi i Sr,it<'- 
Auency. The Cai>ital is ilurud on th-- main 1 lUi,. 
thi n.nne »pf .huijir.i bem'j ret.uin d ie. tn i-l.ind 
rort opposite His Highness the Xawab S.dieb is 
entitled to a dynastic salute of 11 guns and to a 
permanent salute of 13 guns within his own 
territories. 
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Sawantwadi. — This State has an area of ; 
930 square miles and a population of 230,589. 
The average revenue is Es. 6 ,dS,000. It lies to 
the north of the Portuguese territory of Goa, 
the general aspeet of the country being ex- 
tremely picturesque. Early inscriptions take 
the history of the State back to the sixth cen- 
tury. The late Euler, ilajor His Highness, 
Raje Bahadur Shrimant Hhem Sawant alias \ 
Bapusaheb Bhonsle, k.g.s.i., having expired on 
the 4th July 1937, His Excellency the Crown 
Eepresentative recognised his only minor son. 
His Highness Eaja Snivram Sawant Bhonsle, 
the present Ruler, as his successor and appointed 
Her Highness Rani Parwatibaisaheb Bhonsle 
as Regent to conduct the administration 
of the State during the minority of the present 
Ruler from 5th October 1937. Rice is the prin- 
cipal crop of the State, and it is rich in 
valuable teak. The sturdy Marathas of 
the State are favourite troops for the Indian 
Army and supply much of the immigrant labour 
in the adjacent British districts. The Capital is 
Sawantwadi, also called Sundar Wadi, or simply 
Wadi. The Raja enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 
guns and a permanent local salute of 11 guns. 

Mudhol. — The State has an area of 369 square 
miles, a populationof 62,832 and an annual aver- 
age revenue of about Rs. 4.85,009. The present 
Ruler — Raja Shrimant Bhairav Sinhji Malojirao 
Ghorpade — is a minor. The administration i'> 
carried on by a Council of Regency, with the 


Banisaheba as Regent. The minor Raja was 
born on the 15th October 1929 and succeeded 
to the gadi on the 9th ^November 1937. The 
Ruler enjovs a dynastic salute of 9 guns and is 
entitled 10 be received by the Viceroy. 

Sangli. — The State has an area of 1,136 square 
miles, a population of 2,58,442 and an annual 
revenue of Rs. 15,8i'i,9(Jt). The founder of the 
family was Harbhat who rose to distinction 
durin'g the rule of the Pesbwas. The present 
Ruler Captain (Honoraiy) His Highness 
; Raja Shrimant Sir Chintamanrao Dhondiraj 
' alias Appasaheb Patwardhan, K.c.i.E., was 
' born 00 the 14th February 1890 and succeeded 
to the gadi in 1901 on the*death of his adoptive 
father Bhundiraj Chintamanrao Patwardhan. 
He was invested with ruling powers on 2Dd 
June 1910 on attaining his majority. His 
Highness has been granted the hereditary 
title of Raja. He enjoys a dynastic salute of 
9 ^ns and a personal salute of 11 gun=. His 
Highness exercise^ first class jurisdiction. 

Bhor. — Kolhapur and Deccan States Agency. 
The State lies in the Western Ghats la 
,wild and mountainous country. It has an 
' area of 910 square miles, a population of 1,41,546 
' and an annual revenue of about Rs. 7 lakhs. 
' The present Ruler is Raja Shrimant Raghunath- 
' rao ^iiankarrao alias Babasaheb Pandit Pant 
' Sachiv. The honour of a dviiastic salute of 
I 9 guns and the hereditary title of Raja was 
confeired on him in 1927 and 1930 re&pectivelj . 


The following are the particulars of the States grouped in this Residency : — 


State. 

.'same of Chief. 

Area. 

Population. 

Revenue. 1 

Tribute 
to British 
Government. 

Akalkot 

. Raja Shrimant Vijaysinh 
Fatesinh Bhonsle, Raja of. 

498 

92,605 

Rs. 

6,31.000 

I 

Rs. 

24,195 

Aundh 

. Raja Shrimant Bhavanrao 
Shrinivasrao ahah Bala- 
saheb Pant Pratinidhi, 

Raja of. 

501 

76,507 

3,18,000 i 

i 

Xo tribute. 

Bhor 

. Raja Shrimant Raghunath- 
rao Shankairao alias Baba- 
saheb Pandit Pant Sachiv. 
Raja of. 

910 

1,41,546 ' 

5,36,000 j 

i 

4,684 

Jamkhandi 

. Raja Shrimant Shankairao 
Parshuramrao alias Appa- 
saheb Patwardhan, Raja of. 

524 

1,14,282 

9,28,000 

20,841 

Tanjira 

. fl. H. Nawab Sidi Muhramad 
Khan Sidi Ahmed Khan, 
Kawab of Janjira. 

379 

1,10,388 

11,02,000 

Xo tribute 

Jath.. 

, Lt. Raja Shrimant Vija- 
yasinbrao Ramrao alias 
Babartaheb Dafle, Raja of. 

980-8 

91,102 

3,09,000 

11,247 

Kolhapur . 

. Colonel H. H. Shri Sir Raja-, 
ram Chhatrapati Maharaj, 

3,217.1 

. 9,57,137 

50,31,000 

No tribute. 


G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., Maharaja 
of. 
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The following are the particulars of the States grouped in this Kesidency — conid. 


State, 

j Name of Chief. 

Area. 

I Population. 

; Bevenue. 

Tribute 
to British 
Government. 





; Bs. 

! 

1 Es. 

Eurundwad 

(Senior). 

Shnmant Chintamanrao , 

Bhalchandrarao alia& ■ 

Balasaheb Patvardhan 

(minor) Chief of. 

182- 5 

' 44,204 

j 

2,38,000 

i 9,619 

Kanindwad 

(Junior). 

(1) Taja Shriraant Ganpat* 
rao Madhavrao alias 
Bapusaheb Patwardhan, 
Baja of. 


: 




(2) Shrimant Ganpatrao ■ 

Trimbakxao alias Tatya- . 
saheb Patwardhan' 
(minor) Chief of. 

11602 

39,583 

1,89,000 

No tribute. 

Miraj 

(Senior). 

Baja Shrimant Narayanrao 
<>angadharrao alias Jatya- 
saheb Patwardhan, K.C.I.E., 
Baja of. 

342 

93,957 

' 4,54,000 

12,568 

iliraj 

(Junior). 

Baja Shrimant Sir iSladhavrao ' 
Haribar alias Babasaheb ' 
Patwardhan, k.c i i’., Baja 
of. 

196} 

i 40,686 

; 3,17,000 

7,889 

iludhol 

Baja Shrimant Bhairavsinch 
Malojirao Baje Gliorpade, 
Baja of (minor). 

368 

62,860 

1 3,18,000 

1 

j 

2,671-14 

Phaltan 

Major Baja Shrimant Malo- 
jirao Mudhojirao alias , 
Nanasaheb Naik Nimbal- ’ 
kar, Baja of. 

397 

58,761 

7,76,000 

8,600 

Eamdurg . . 

Baja Shnm ant Eamrao 

Venkatrao alias Baosabeb 
Bhave, Baja of. 

169 

35,401 

1,76,000 

No tribute. 

Sangli 

Capt. H. H. Baja Shrimant , 
Sir Chintamanrao Dhundi- 1 
rao alias Appasaheb Pat- ' 
wardhan, K.C.I.E., Raja of. 

1,136 

2,58,442 

15,60,000 

Do. 

Savantwadi . 

H. H. Baja Bahadur Shri- , 
mant Shivram Sawant ' 
Bhonsle, Baja of (minor). 

930 

20.30,589 

6,68,000 

Do. 

Savanur 

Major Nawab Abdul Majid- ' 
khan Saheb Dilair Jungj 
Bahadur, Nawab of. j 

73 

1 

20,320 

2,13,000 

Do. 

Wadi Estate. 

Meherban Ganpatrao Ganga-i 
dbarrao alias Dajisaheb ‘ 
Patwardhan Jahagirdar, ; 

1 

12 1 

1,704 

8,254 

Do, 
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EASTERN STATES AGENCY. 


On April Isr. 1033. ilio Eastern States Agency 
was created, and an Agent to the Governor- 
General wa- appointed at llanchi. The Aaency 
embraced 1:6 Ori'-a State-', inrmerly included in 
the province of Bihar and Orissa, and 14 Central 
Provinces States, ^ub-equently on December 
1st, 1936. the two Bengal States of Cooch Behar ' 
and Tripura were transferred to the Agency, 
and there are now three Political Agencip' under 
the Eesident for the Eastern States at Calcutta, 
t is- 

Th*^ Ori-'A Agency with it=. head- 

quarter-at Sambalpur. has the ioliowmg States 
in Pi'ilitical relatirm^ with it : — 

Athgarh, Atlimallik. Banna . BaraniV.a. rMiudh, 
Bonai. Da^palla. Dhenkanal. Gangpur. Hmdo!,' 
Keonjhar Ilhandpara. Xliar::'awau, Nar.'ingh- 
pur, Xayagarh. Xilairi. Pal-Lahara. RuKikh.-i, 
^npur Seraikela. isunepur, Talchcrand Tigiiia. 

(2) The Chhatti'uarh States Acency wuhitsj 
headquarters at Raipur has the following' 
State?' in Political relations witJi it — 

Ikistar, Chanubhakar, Chhuikliadan. Ja'hpur.! 
Kalahandi, Kanker. Kawaidha, Khairagarh,, 
Korea. Xandguon. Patna. Haigarh. Sakti. Saran- ■ 
garh, Surguja and Udaipur. j 

f3) The Bengal States Agency with Jt^- head- 
quarters at Calcutta, has Political toiiiroi ui 
the following state' : — ' 

Cooch Behar, MayurbTianj and Tripura. 

Of all these states the Ruler.' of ?ix eniov 
the distinction of salute, m.. Cooch Behar 
and Tripura of 13 guns, and Mayurbhanj, Patna, 
Kalahaudi and Jjonepur of 9 gun's. 

Th'5 total arc<i is ■'quaro mile' 

and the total population Su.i'2,0'»g. Ib-vcnue 
Rs. 2,49,.3r; 39J The'-e >tute& jmy a tribute I 
amounting to R*. 2.70,422. ! 

Cooch Behar. — This State is situated | 

in A'orth Bengal, bounded by the Districts oi ; 
Jalpaiguii, Goalpara and Rangpur. Area 1, 
square miles: population 590,866; revenue 
about R'. 34, on, uni;. The town of Cooch Behan 
is connected tiy the Cooch Behar State Railway ' 
with tile Eastern Bengal llalhvay system 
The pri-'ent Ruler. His Higlme'S M.iluiraju 
Jagaddipendra Xirayan Bhup Bahadur. be»rii 
15tii December I'Uj, succeeded his father 
!Mahara].i Jitendra Xarayan on 20th December 
1922 and was invested with full luling po'wers 
on 6th April. 19J6 

Tripura. — Thi' State lie«. to the east <*i 
the district of Tlpp^-ra in Bengal and con'i't-s 
largely of lulls covered witli deii'C jungle. It 
has an area of 4.116 'qii.ire iJiiU" and a 
population of 332,459. The revenue irom 
the 3tate is R' 2H.44.0UU and from the 
zariiindari' in Briti'h India about. 10 lakh'. 
Tlie present Rulf-r is C.'ptaiu His Highness 
Maliar.ija Manikya Bir lUkriiu Kislmre D« b 
Barman Bahadur, K r ' 1. who w'as born 
on I'Hh AUL'U'f and succeeded the 

late -\rjhiraj.r ap-.Ti'kya Biii-n«ira T'cMiore D‘ b 
Barju.iii Bah.idur ou i:3rh Auuu-t . 192 J. B^^'idc' 
being the Ituu r oi Xiipura. the Haiiaraj.t 
hohl' a laige landed property situated m the 
plaiii' oi the distriet' oi lipj>era, Xoakha! 
and ^ivlhet. 


Mayurbhanj. — The Ruh-r is a p.'rmanent 
iiiL-mlx-r ot the Chamljer of Princes Archa*olo- 
gical finds that have come to liuist 
within th*- State area, as al>o oiit'idt, 
go to show that the ancient Bhanja King- 
dom co\i.ied a considerable part of Orissa. Though 
the origin of tlie kingdom i' lo-t in hoary 
antiquity, tradition recorded by Hunter plac-es 
it more than two thousand years ago. Bhanja 
King' ruled over tie ir exten-ivc teriitory from 
Khijinga-Kotta. riiO'lcrn Khiehing. wiiosC anci- 
ent rt-nuifi' Ijcart' stimony to the < ininence and 
culture ot the then Rulers ■winch found expres- 
'lon in di\t T'c foriU' of art of a v. ry high order 
styl-d the Havurbhanj 5i hool by Ren« Grou'>et 
and art critics oi in knowledged authority. 
Dating the Moghul period. Mayurbhanj was 
recogni'Cd by the Emperor' as an autonomous 
I»rin‘ ipahty, and in tin- davs of Mahratta 
'upieiiucv in Ori'.sa, the Rub r' ot Mayiir- 
bhanj weie oiten at war with the Mihrathas 
who att'-mpr-.d to levy a pr' C.uiou' tribute 
by force ot arm*. In 1761, tlv East India 
b'oiui'any took po'sc'.sion of Midnapore and 
almo'C inimediately .ifterw.ird' tlie Ruler oi 
Mayurbhanj opened friendly negotiations w'lth 
the Bnti'h authorities. During half a century 
precefiuig the British conqiust of Ori^'^a, the 
Bnti'h aiithoiitit" iuaintain< d their frknd'hip 
with Mayurbhanj and a tu aty ■\sa< concluded 
l>'lwT;cu the E.i't India Company and Mavu.. 
bh.tnj State ill 1^29. 

K' onjh.ir i' an off-'hoot of M.iyuibhaii]. 

I lic'ing heM bv a junior br.inch of the Ruling 
' l.imily which 'cpaiatcd fiom the parent 
. State. 

Kbarsawan and Seraikela. — Tlie Ruler' of 
tlic—e State' bi.long to the lainilv of the R.aja 
of Porah.it who'e St.iti s were conli'C.it'Ml by the 
Bnti'h Govunment. These States flr't came 
under the noti- c- ot the Bnti'h in 1793. when in 
ton'Oquene.- nr di'tuibanccs on the trontier 
of the <d.l Jungle Mahal- the Thakur of Khar-a- 
wanand rh*- Kunwar 01 S. i.ukt-la wt're corupedUd 
to enter into certain agreement' relating to the 
treatment oi tugitice rebel'. The I'iuefs ■were 
j bound, when c.illed upon, to reniler'er\ ice to the 
I Bnti'h Gf*\erument, but not icfpured to pay 

■ tiibut*. 4 he Bengal Xagpur Ibuhvav rum 
through a part of the State. 

Athgarh, Atbmallik, Bamra, Baramba, 

I Baudh, Bonai, Daspalla, Dhenkanal, Gangpur, 
Hiodoi, Kalabandi, Keonjhar, Khandpara, 

, Narsinghpur, Nayagarb, Nilgiri, PaBLafaara, 
Rairakhol, Ranpur, Sonepur, Talcher, 

I Tjgiria. Jii'-'e State' luivt no connectoti 
j OI .iiitlu ntn hi'torc. Tlc-y were first inlui bit* d 
I by aboriginal i.ie(' who ware divuicd into 
, innuijier.il'le ct,mmunai or tribal groups each 
' iin-Jf r It' own ('hn f 01 Ic .idnian These carried 
I on incessant warrare with fhrii neighbours. 

■ In loui'C ot tiiiie tt)eii lull retreats W('ri 
f»''ii'‘tiati (f bv Arjan ad%entnicis who 
giadu-ilh oc^ithi.w the tnicil Chiefs and 
• 'Ti.'li'hid tlfm-eU, s ill their place. Tiadi- 
itioni.liti' howrhe'f d.iriiig interlop.-i s _ mo't 

ot whi»m w. 1. Rajput' from the nurtli, caiuc to 
‘Bun on a jiilgijin.ige ami leiuaincd behind to 
i found kincdMiti'. 1 he ( iueJs of Ikiudh and 
TUi'palla aic .saui to be descended from tlic ■same 
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Stock as the Rulers of Ma^iiibhanj ; and a Kajput 01 Mohammadan freebooters. The Bhonslas 
origin is also claimed by theRajas of Athmallik. i of Nagpur imposed a small tribute on Bastra 
Nar?inghpiir, Pal-Lahara, Taleher and Tnriria. | in the ISth century which is now paid to the 
Nayagarh it is alleged, was founded bya Rajput • British Government. Nearly 11,000 square 
from E^^-wah, and a scion of the same family was ' miles are covered by forest' of which about 
the ancestor of the present house of Khandpara '3,000 square miles are reserved, and the culti- 
Ihe ruling family of Rninpur is of Khond origin vated area is about 8.86,000 acres. The capital 
and furnishes the only known iu'^tante in which ' of the State is Jagdalpur (population in 1931 
amid many vicissitudes, the supremacy of the, census 10,128) on the Indravati, 184 miles from 
original settlers has remained intact. The Raipur in the Central Provinces, and 159 miles 
States acknowledged the suzerainty of the para - 1 from Viziaiiagiaiu in the Madras Presidency by 
mount power and were under an imphed obliga- mobnable road. The population of the State 
tion to render a^si-tance m re-listing invadeis; , numbered. 5.24.721 at the 1931 census and by 
but in other respect' neither the ancient kings | far the gi-eater luimher of the inhabitants are 
of Oritsa nor their succe^';ors. the Moghuls and aboriumals : Muiia-?. Manas, Parias and Bhatras 


Mahiatta'. ever inteifere<l with their internal 
adniimstration. All the States have annul' of 
the dyni'tie' that have luled over them; but 
they are nnide up for the mn't pait of legend 
and fiction and long geu^olog’fal tabIe^ of 
doubtful accuracy, and contain very few 
features of general interc't. The British con- 
que-jt of OrisVi from theMahratra' which took 
place in 1803, wa« immediat-.lv followed by 
the submission of ten 01 the tiibutary States 
the Chiefs of whii.hwcre the first to enter into 
treaty engagements. 

Bastar, Changbhakar, Chhuikhadan, Jasapur, 
Kanker, Kawardha, Khairagarh, Korea 
Nandgaon, Raigarh. Sakti, Sarangsrh. Surguja 
Udaipur — These states arc scattered lound 
till' Ch.itti'gaih Divi'ioii in tic- C, ntial 
PioMiirc' to’ the ditf-rent di'lUtts of wiikh 
the iUi»joiit\ ol them were roinii'ily attached 

Bastar. — Thi-* 8tate i' 'iruaTcd l»r*tueen the 
<’'entral ProMiice', Ori'-a and The .\r.ulra' ViV'i- 
deiicv. and is in the ilastein S't.itcs Agency 
'I he ^tate is the twelftli laigest jii the Tndi.iu 
liiiipiie, its .ire.i being li.725 s.juaie miles. 
The late Chief of lliistar whusc 'on i' the pu-'iMit 
Mali.iiaja, \\as a Rajput ladv, >he n.is the 
last ihrect descendciit un the male line of an 
luieieiit lamilv Lunar Utjput', whah iiiled' 
over M'aran<gal until the Muh.iinm.nhin conquest 
01 the l>eccan in the 14th ccntuiv A 1> v'lu’ii, 
the brother of the late llaja of W.'iangal ' 
into Bastar and establi'hcd a kingdom theie. 
rioni tlien till the days ut the M.ilii.ittas tlie 
>tate was virtually independent, its inacces-.i- 
bihty securing it liom all but ouasionai r.iids 


related to the ( iond race. ' The State is at present 
under administration by the Government of 
ludia owing to the minority of the Maharaja, 
The principal expoits aie nee. rape-seed, tora 
oil, cattle, timbei. lac. luyrobalams and other 
finest [Uoduce The principal impoits are 
cloth, yarn, salt, kerosine oil, and domestic 
Uaidwate. ihe ^tate income fui 1939 was 
a little over ten aud a half lakhs, 

Surguja- — Until 1905 this was included 
in the Chota-Nagpur States of Bengal. The early 
ru'tory 01 Suigujuis ob'cure. but according to 
local tradition 'the pre-ent Ruling iamilv Is said 
to be dc'Cxmded from an Arksel R-ija 01 Palamau. 
In 175'' a Mahratra aiuiy overran the State and 
:*-«)mprlIed it' Chief to acknowledge himself a 
I tiibut.uy of the Bhoii'la Raja. 

Re^uknt. (Ou/cidfiti . — Liout -Colonel H. "W. C. 
Robson. o B E 

— H. A. N Barlow, I.CS. 

rn'Ur'^o-idttiij. {CulcntUO . — .-t. N. Jha, i c s. 

Roldo'd A-icnt On$s<i States, Sambalpur . — 
L. C. I. Giirtin, I C '. 

Chhattiaqarh States, llaipur : — 
Major R R- Binmdt. o li.L. 

Foie.st 

Forest Adnaer. Fattern States, Sanihalpur . — 
H. F. Mooney, i F s 

E'lH''ation. 

E'ljxrtioual AdfUs^^r, Endern States. Sambai- 
j.iir - — s 1». iKiliuguna. m.a., ll b.. Dip. Ed. 
( L‘‘ed'), M.n.& T. (England). 


UNDER THE GOVERNOR OF ASSAM. 


Manipur- — The only State of importance, 
under the Government of Assam, is Manipur 
which has an area of 8,620 square miles and 
a popultion of 4,45,606 (1931 Ceusus), of whi« 
about 58 percent are Hindus and 35 per cer 
animistic hill tribes. Manipur consists of . 
great tractor mountainous country, and a valley 
about 50 miles brng and 2o miles wide, which 
is shut in on everv side. Ihe State adopted 
Hinduism early in the eighteeiitli century, in 
the reign of Pamhoiba or Gharib >’aw’az,who 
'Ubequently made several invasions into 
Burma. On the Burmese retaliating. Manlpnr i 
negotiated a treaty of alliance with the Briti«h ^ 
ill 1762. The Burmese again invaded Manipur 
during the first Burmese war, and on the con- 
clusion of peace in 1826 Manipur was declared 
mdependent. The chief event in its subsequent 


history was the intervention of the British in 
1891 to establi'h the claim of Kula Chandra 
Singh as Maharaja, follow ed by the treacherous 

... , . ■ 


to 1907 the State was administered by the 
Political .-Igent, during the minority of H. H. 
Sir Cliura Chand Singh. The Raja w as invested 
withruling pow ers in 1907 andformally installed 
on the gaili in 1908. For his services during 
the War the hereditary title of Maharaja vas 
conferred on him. He was made a c.b.e. i \ 
Dec. 1917, andK. c. s. I. in Jan. 1934. He 

entitled to a salute of 11 guns. 

The administration of the State is now con- 
ducted by H. H. the Maharaja, assisted by a 
Durbar, which consists of a ^resident, who is 
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usually a member of the Indian Civil Service, 
his services being lent to the State by the 
Assam Government, three ordinary and three 
additional members, who are all Manipuris. The 
staple crop of the country is rice. Forests of 
various kinds cover the great part of the 
mountain ranges. 

Khasi States.— These small states, 2o in 
number, with a total area of about 
3,700 square miles and a population of 
1.80,000, are under the control or the Governor 
of Assam acting as the Agent of HLs Excellency 
the Cronn Representative. The States have 


treaties or engagements with the British 
Government. The two largest are Khyrim and 
ilylliem and the smallest is 2songliwai, which 
ha? a population of only 213. Most of them are 
ruled by a Chief or Siem. The Siemship usually 
remains in one family. The succession w.is 
originally controlled by a small electoral body 
constituted from the heads of cenain clans but 
in recent years there has been a tendency to 
broaden the elective basis. The constitution of 
a Khasi State has always been of a very demo- 
cratic character, the Siem exercising but little 
control over his people. 


UNDER THE RESIDENT AT GWALIOR AND FOR THE STATES OF 
RAMPUR AND BENARES. 


State. 

Area i 
Sq. Miles.' 

Popu- 

lation. 

Ktvenue 
in lakhs 
of Rupees 
\ approxi- 
mate. 

Rampur 

89S 

I 464.919 

45 

Benares 

. . 875 

! 391,165 

19 


Rampur State —Area 893 sq. miles : Popula- 
tion, 404 . '»19 . Aveiage Ilevenue 5u lakhs. The 
Estate of Ramx'Ur founded by Xawab 8yed 
All Mohammed Rluiii Baliadur in tlie mid.lJe 
of the 18th (Piituiy and iu- dominions included 
a considerable portion of what is now knowm 
as Rohilkliand. Tiie founder belonucMl to the 
famous 8yed clan of Eareha in the Muzaffaniagar 
district and wa-' a >-tate>niau of remarkable 
abiUtv. He rendered salu.aldc sei\iies to the 
itoglial Emperor who recognised him as Ruler 
of Kohilkhaiid and bestowed on him the Malii 
Maratab, i f , the Insignia of the Royal Fish. 

rpon hi-* death, his Kingdom underwent 
many vici'*-irades and was considerahly reduced 
in size during the leign of his son 2sawab Saved 
FaizuUah Khan Bahadur. The Province or 
Rohilkhancl had then ji.is^ed into the hands oi 
the Ka&t India < ompaiiv. ^fawab Sayed 
Faizulla Khan Baiiadur was veiy loyal to the 
British Government and placed his entire 
Cavairv «u 2.000 strong, at their dbposal m 
1778 during the w'ar uuaihst France. 

Hi-s Highness Xawab Sir Syed Yusuf AU 
Khan Bahadur spared neither men nor money 
lu helping tiie Brifi-h Government during the 
mutinv or 1857. He saved the lives of many 
Europeans whom he provided with money and 
other mean- of coniiort. He established his 
reputation as a good admiuistiator to such 
an extent that he was placed on hehlai of 
the British Government, in charge of the ad- 
ministiation of Moradabad and neighbouring 
district- These signal services were recognised 
bv the British Government by the grant of 
an Illaqa liedde.- other marks oi distnution. 

Nawab sir ICalbe Ali Khan Bahadur was 
an Oriental <Oiolar of -gieat rejiute and during 
hi-S rule the Court of Kainpur was Miiiouuded 
bv arti-ts, I’O.'ts, and musicians, who were 
left without .inv pntrouage on the brt-.ik n|i 
ot the Moghul and Oudh Courts. Rare and to iNfi. 


most precious Persian mauusLripts and iloghul 
miniatures were collected and pre.-erved at 
the Kaiupui Oriental Library. The years 
of the rule of Xawab 8ir ?>yed Kalbe Ali Khan 
Bahadur may rightly be called a period of 
rieii remiissaiice for Rampur State. 

His Highness Kawab Sir Syed Mohammad 
Hamid AU Klian Bahadur, lather of the present 
ruler, maintained the traditions of his house 
for devotion to the British Crown and 
the Great War of 1014 found him foremost in 
offering his personal services and all the resources 
of the State to the British (Tovernmeiit. He 
contributed one lakh of rupees towards the 
cost 01 upkeep of the Hospital Ship ‘ Rotjaliu.' 
Hiuiiig lii» rule Rampur made great strides in 
trade anti commerce and iu fact in every walk 
01 iile. 


The present ruler Capt. His Highness ^’awab 
Sir Syed Mohammad liazu AU Khan Bahadur, 
K.c.^; I . i>. Litt : Li.p., succeeded his father 
on 20th Jime 1930. Mis Highness was born 
on 17th .Isovember 1906, and was educated 
at the Bajkumar College, Rajkot. During the 
Nhort period that the reins of the State liave’been 
fn his hands Rampur State has made great 
progress A State Council consisting of the 
Chief Minister as President and three ministers 
a-j members has been responsible since 1934 
for the admmhtration of the State on the 
principle of the joint and several responsibilities 
of each member. The Council is primarilv 
responsible for the administrati'ju of the State 
under tiie guidance of His Highness and deals 
with all matters e.xcept a few that fall within 
the prerogative of the Ruler. The Ministers 
and the .Secretaries enjoy defined flowers and 
have scope fur initiati\e. His Highness has 
fixed his Civil Li-t which i.- distinct from the 
State Budget, whah is controlled by the Council. 

A number of experien- ed otlicers h-ave been 
boirowed fr<uii the United Prownoes Govern- 
ment to In Ip to .-if'hiccc the same standard 
of tmeien. V as ul.taim-d in J’.riti-h Jiidiu and 
to tram i-ieal men su that on the return of the 
lent ..Uu»r' they may be in a position tu take 
owr eharge .-ue, e-dnlly The I-mance and 
u< p.irrnieiiri liave been under 
c.mtroluiaii M ^ < Mhe,T -nice lb 


the 


A High < . 
Cin» f .Jii-tn e 


'Urt of .Tudi, atiire enuM^ting of a 
aiiii tWu puisne judges with p<t\Vei'' 
original, appelate and reMsionai 
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iurisdittion was established. The local laws 1 mechanical manmes. Kaza and Bulan^d augar 
and enactments were completely overhauled [ Factories have been crushing about «0 la^s 
and important laws prevailing in British India i of mauuds of sugarcane annuallj , and employ 
were introduced and enforced in the State. \ more than a thousand residrats of Bampur 
legal qualification is a condition precedent ! during the crushing season. The Baza Textiles 
t 3 the annointment of a Judicial Olficer. ; ilill Ltd., and the Dawn Match Factory are 


Icl^plete and wiU be workmg shortly. 
The Legislative Committee consisting ot Industrv Institute has been stai 


— -- , -t ^ cottage Industrv Institute 

ght officials and six non-official rijeiid'*-rs trainmg in various handicrafts. 


started 


usefully worked since 1935 and passed 1 - 

The ^sew Legislature has come into existence; Ihe permanent salute of the ..tate la lo 
from 1st May, 1940, with greatly increased i guns. Kampur State does not pay any tribute 
Legislative powers and a substantial non-official \ to the Crown. 

majority. It consists of 34 members, 2d ofj Benares. The kingdom of Benares under 

whom are non-officials. Statutory Advisory 1 Hindu rulers existed from time immemorial 
Boards which include non-official^ member-s \ finds mention in Hindu and Buddhist litera- 
have also been provided to assist various j century it was conquered 

departments. | shahab-ud-din Ghori and formed a separate 

Lducation is free througliout tlie State. ; province of the Mahonimadan Empire. In the 
There are now 12 upper primary and two ■ century when the powers^ of Moglial 

middle schools in the city and lOij vernacular Eniperors dechned after the death of Aurangzeb, 
schools including 5 middle'sehools in the Tchjrils. ' ji^Ja Mausa Earn, an enteiprising zamindar of 
There are 5 girls schools locat‘-d at the head- Oangapur (Benares district), fuiinded the St^e 
quarters of the Tehsih. A training school of Benares and obtained a Sanad from the 
to impart training for the rural area teaiher^ , tuipeior Mohammad ^hah of Dehii in the imme 
has also been ojteiied. The Citv High School j of his son Baja Balwant Singh In 1"38. Baja 
has been raised to the Intermediate standard. [ >iausa Ram died in 1740 and his son Balwant 
Each Teh«;il has been provided with an up- Singh became the virtual ruler. 
to-date hospital and the Sadar Hospital, the next 80 years attempts w*ere unswce^^ully 
largest in the ^tate. has been completely altered made by Safdar Jang and 
and renovated at a cost of over a lakh of ruf'ce'^ . ud*daula of Oudh to destroy the independence 
A special ward lias been added for Tuberculosis , of the Baja and the lort of Bamnagar was 
patients. The operation theatre lu'^ be*-n \ built on the bank 01 toe Ganges opposite the 
brought upto modern refiuirenients bv altera- Benares City. Baja Bidw^t bingn oiea m 
tions in the building and provision of sh'udowles> 1 1770 and was succeeded by his son Uiel bmgh. 
lamps, high pressure steam stenli-?ers and: He was expelled by Warren and 

modern aiuesthc-sia implements. The Bafar ! Balwant Singh's daughter s son M.diip 
Maternity and Chikl-'Wclfaro Centre was start«'<l Singh was placed on the j/utu. The latter pro^ed 
in the city in 10.34 and six branches have since 1 an imbecile and there was maladminm^ation 

been opened in the city and in the rural area. . . > ,,, .<j 

Settlement and Kecord operations have 
been earned out and rent rate< on tlie basi^ 
of unit values and suil classihcation have been 
framed. The s»tate demand on account of 


which led to an agieement in 1704 by which 
the lands, held bv tlie Baja in hi^ own right 
which had been granted to him by the British 
Government, weie separated frointhe re-^t of the 
Thc dircct contTol of the latter was 
G-veru^ ^ - — 

Es. 20.40.,S20 Tl,e_. eats now r.prysct ouo I the 

JOom.uns Nutlim whuli the Eeja had 
retenue powers similar to those of a collector 
iu a British district. There was thus constituted 
nhat for over a century was known as the 
Funily Domains of the Maharaja of Benares. 
On the let of April, 1911._ the major portion or 
these Domains became a State consisting ot the 
per^inas Bhadohi and Chakia (or Bera 
JlanCTaur). The town of Bamnagar and its 
iiciffiibourinc villages were ceded by the British 
' . — * 4 .. .1 -\» ' 1 ' ”a in 1918 and became 

aharaja’s powers are 
! >ject to certain condi- 

important are the 
maintenance of ail rinhts acquired under laws 
in force prior to the tuiiisfer, the reservation to 
Go’ eminent of the control or the postal and 
tele “i 5 )h ss-stems, of plenary criming 
ceiej-taiHi. <t‘itc o\ er servants or the British 

r "r. ’e'At ami Binipei.^ British subjects, and 


. ‘pres 

consolidated demand which is made on the 
tenants fur their holdings. Occupancy rights 
have been conferred under the Ilani]>ur Tenancy 
Act. 

The State holds invostnicri'^ to the value 
of Bs.l.3.'i,13,070 which arc being increased 
annually to the extent of lls.2 lakhs. All the 
sujierior serMccs have been given grad«-» and 
their jiroiuotions and jncreiiients are regulate.! 
l>v tune scah^- Tlic s\>tem of pension lias 
been introfluced .and the employees h.iae also 
been given the benetit of a General Provident 
Fmul Travelling Allow-uices and Leave Kules 
have licen introiluceil and tiie Local Audit 
of the vaiiou^ departments is done peri.»di( ally. 
The budgetary system has licen revised and 
brought into line viith tlie system prevailing 
in British India. 

The Agriculture Department has extended 
its activities throughout the >^t_ate. ^luipioveil 


sends and iiiiplemehts are distiiimtcd ‘■n.hawai ' ^ ^ ^.^ntrol m certain matters connected 

basis, and seven jseed-^t'Tcs ap vvorking | ^Itii Excise. „ ^ _ 

tlie btatc Speiial .ittentioii le being -ivcu to present ruler is H. H Bibhuti >aram 

the cultivati.ui and develupment of simarcane. ■ The „„ .Nnvember 5, 102,, he was 

The cultnatioii of inipmr eJ Airgima His Lite Hiuhness as his son and 

is beius dee elojicd A has bcenj-vo j adopjrf ^ ^ 


for lar'ge scale distribution of fertilisers 


j in 1939. 



PUNJAB STATES 

Theie are 45 States and instates in the Punjab whudi are in politkal relation with His K^ceilcncy the t- inwn JU-preseiitiit ive, through the 
KoiiMdi- tbe Ilesideut lor tlie Jhinjah States wlioae Headqu-uters arc at Luliore. 




Area (in 

St'riiil Niinif of Slate Title and nanie of Riilor. Date of Htfiiare Salute J>a{(;(jf Aj'proxiuiatc 

or I'isLale. biitli. iinlea). m [{iiiis. succession. rei'emie. 
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• Tributaries of Baghahr. t Tributaries of Keonthal, J Tributaries of Jubbal. Q Inclusive of two personal. 

States Nos. 7, 11, 13, 14 , 18, 19 and 21 to 45 were placed in political relatioiLs with the Uon’ble the Resident for the Punjab States, on 
the ist October, 1936. 
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Patiala* — Ibis is the largest of the Phul- 
kian States and the premier State in the Punjab. 
Its territory is scattered and interspersed with 
small States and even single villages belonging 
to other States and British districts. It also 
comprises a portion of the Simla Hills and 
territory on the border of Jaipur and Alwar 
States. Area, 5,942 square nihes. Population, 
16,25,520. Gross income Es. 1,58,00.000. Its 
history as a separate State begins in 1762. Its 
Euler, Captain Hi» Highness Farzand-i-Khas 
Haulat-i-Inglishia Alan&ur-ul-Zaman Amir-iil' 

i-;. • •• ■ a 

B '• ■ * ■ *. 1 

Bhushan, LI.D. , who was born on the 7th January 
1913, and educated at the Aitchison College, 
Lahore, succeeded to the qadi in March, 1938, 
on the demise oi Lieut. -General His Highness 
Maharaja Bhupindra Singhji. In 1930, His 
Highness accompanied His late Highness to 
England in connection with the first Round 
Table Conference : received Police training at 
the Police Training College, Phillaur, held 
various appointments in the State administration, 
and rendered memorable service to sutferers in 
the Quetta Earthquake of 1935, reaching the 
town a few hours after the disaster. HU High- 
ness the Maharaja Hhiraj enjoys at present a 
personal salute of 19 guns and he and his succes- 
sors have been exempted from presenting ^Tazar 
10 the Viceroy in JDurbar in perpetuity. The 
prmcipal crops are grain, barley, wheat, sugar- 
cane, rapeseed, cotton and tobacco. A great 
part of the State is irrigated by the Sirhind and 
"Vrestern Jumna Canal dUtributaries. It posses- 
ses ^ valuable forests. The State is rich in 
antiquities, especially at Pinjore, Sunam, Sir- 
hind, Bhatinda, Barnaul, etc. 138 Miles of 
broad-gauge railway line comprising two 
sections — from Eajpura to Bhatmda and from 
Sirhind to Eupar — have been constructed by 
the State at its own cost. The >'orth-Vestern 
Railway, the E. I. Raih'ay, the B. B. & C. I. 
Railway and the J. B. Railway traverse the 
State. His Highness maintains a contingent of 
two regiments of Cavalry, four battalions of 
Infantry and one batteiy of Horse Artillery. 

The State maintains a first grade college 
^'luch Imparts education to state subjects. 
Primary education is free throughout the 
ytate. The Durbar sanctioned a scheme of 
compulsory education in 1928. 

Since the State entered into alliance with the 
British Governmentinl804 and 1809 A.D., it has 
rendered help to the British Government on 
critical occasions such as the Gurkha M’ar 
of 1814-1.5, the Sikh War of 1845, the Mutiny 
of 1857, the Afghan W’arof 1878-79, and the 
Tirah and N. W. F. campaign of 1897. 
On the outbreak of the European War His 
late Highness placed the entire resources of his 
State at the disposal of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor and offered Iiis personal services. The 
entire Imperial Service Contingent was on active 
service throughout the period of the War and 
served on various fronts in Egypt, Gallipoli, 
Mesopotamia and Palestine, winning numerous 
distinctions. Two mule and one camel corps 
’'Vere raised and placed at the^ service of the 
British Government for the period of the War, 
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and in addition to furnishing nearly 28,000 
recruits for the British Indian Army and main- 
taining the State Imperial Service Contingent 
at full strength, contributed substantially in 
money and material. Again In 1919, on the 
outbreak of hostilities with Afghanistan, the 
late Ruler served personally on the Frontier 
on the Staff of the General Officer Commanding 
and the Imperial Service Contingent saw active 
Service at Kohat and Quetta fronts. For his 
services on the X.-W'. Frontier. His late 
Highness was mentioned in despatches. His 
Highness the present Ruler, true to the tradi- 
tions of the house of Patiala, volunteered on the 
occasion of the crisis in September 1938. to 
place at the disposal of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment all the resources of the State in the event 
oi war. The offer was renewed in August 1939 
and the measures necessary to implement the 
ofter are being pursued vigorously. 

His Highness has inherited fine qualities of 
sportsmanship and achieved distinction as a 
sportsman. He captained the All-India Cricket 
side against the Australians and played for 
India against the M. C. C. and Australians in 
the Test Matches. Hi& Highness is a member 
of the re-constituted Standing Committe of the 
Chamber of Princes. 

Address'. Patiala (Punjab); Chail (Simla 
Hills). 

BahawaJptir. — Bounded on the North-East 
by the District of Ferozepur ; on the East and 
South by the Rajputana States of Bikaner and 
Jabalmere; on the South-West by Sind, on the 
North-West by the Indus and Sutlej rivers. 
Area, 15,000 square miles. 

This State is about 300 mUes in length and 
about 50 miles wide, is divided length wise into 
three great strips. Of these, the first is a part 
of the Great Indian Desert ; the central track 
which is as barren as uplands of the Western 
Punjab ; has however been partly rendered cap- 
able of cultivation by the network of Sutlej 
Valley Canals constructed recently; and the 
third a fertile allnviai tract in the river valley 
is called the Sind. The State is a partner In the 
great Sutlej Valley Project. 

The ruling family is descended from the 
Abbasside Khalifas of Baghdad. The tribe 
originally came from Sind, and assumed inde- 
pendence during the dismemberment of the 
Durrani Empire in the Treaty of Lahore in 
1809. Ranjit Singh was confined to the right 
bank of the Sutlej. 

The flrsttreaty with Bahawalpur was negotiat- 
ed in 183&, the year after the treaty with Ranjit 
Singh for regulating traffic on the Indus. It 
secured the independence of the Nawab within 
his own territories and opened up the traffic 
on the Indus and Sutlej. During the first 
Afghan War the X'awab rendered assistance to the 
British and was rewarded by a grant of territory 
and life pension. On his death his heir being 
minor for a time the administration of the State 
was in the hands of the British authorities 
The present ruler U Major Dr. AI-Haj His 
Hi ghn ess Rukn-ud-Daula-Nusrat-i-Jang Saif- 
! ud-DauUa Haflzul-Muik Mukhlisud-Daula, 
Muinuddaula Nawab Sir Sadiq Mohammad Khan 
Sahib Bahadur Abbasi V., LL.d., q.c.t e., k.c.s.i. 
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established hiinseif as ICub,r cf Sind and snbse- 
quentlv his nephew, ilir S'chrab Talpur, 

founded the Khairpur .branch of the Taipur 
family. In 18^2 the individuahtv of the 
Khairpur J^tate was recujuised by the British 
Government. Th-; Ptuler is a hrst-ciass prince 
and is entitled to a permanent salute of 15 guns 
outside and 17 guns inside the State limits. 

Present Mxt : His Hi2iiiiL?3iIir P-iiz Udalioiried 
Khan Talpur of Khaiipiir 5tat<. beiii on 4th 
January IDia, Ascemitd th-; bad! on 30th April 
1936. 

Tl^sitient for I‘> 




C . P. Skrine, 


K.C.V.O., who was born in 1904 and succeeded 
iu l'JU7. buriiig his nunority the btate was 
managed by a bouu'-il of Regency which ceased 
to exist iu JMarch 1924, when Highness the 
iNawab wu-i inveated with lull power. His 
Highues> is now d^^i^ted in the administration 
of fill :Staie b\ a Prune Minister. Izzai JS'iiban, 

Iniad-ul-Mulk. Rab-ul-lVuzra, Khan Bahadur, 

Jlr. 2*abi Baklish Jlohannnad Husain, m.a., 

LL.B., c I.E., a Public Works and Kevenue 
Jliiiister. Mr F. Ander-son. c '-.I., c.i.E.. a Home 
ilini'ter, Pvah-Us-Sihan, Iftikhar-ul-ilulk. Lt - 
Lol. Khan Bahadur Maqbool Ha-aan Kuiebliy, 

M.A . LL.B.. c'.A.o., C.H.O., a Household Mmi:>ter. , 

Ammu-ui-Mulk, Umdat-ul-Unira, bardarMoham- ' o.b e' i c 

mad Amir Khan, C.H.O., a Minister for Lawj 

and Justice. Mehta L’dho Das. 3.A.. ll.b., and; - .. 

Major '^ham-uddiu Mohammad, B.A.. Minister j (Ketucd tollc-ctur, Lnutd Provincea). 
loi Ediicatiou. I Jind.— JiD.i is one oi the three Phulkian 

The duel crops are cotton and wheat. The: states {the other two being Patiala and Xabha). 
L.ihoie Kaiarid bramh ui the Konh Western' Its area ig l,26s square nnlcs. with a popula* 
Bailwav jja'^es through the btate. The .State, tion of 324,676 souis and an incotue of 26 lakhs 
snjiport. iuIluperuU service eumMned Inuntiy, ' , j ^ separate State dates 

in addition to other truopa Tlie f.ipit.il i» ' from 1763 - 

Bahawaipiu. a walled town built in 171? • -jrandfathei 

Income irom all -sourcea ll-s. 12.1U0,<)00. | grandson c , ' . 

Language ?pokeii Multani, or We^^tein Puujald. j prmcipahty. He was succeeded by llaja Bhag 
Ke.ideaf foi thf Pi'Djni Shite- — 'Ihe J.I.ji.’bk - 1 assisted Lord Like in W03 

Mr. <J. P. ?5knue, o.b.e., i.l.s. 


Hihister : Khan Baiiaiiiir Ijaz Ali, M.B.E. 


Khairpui’, — The state of 
Upper ?Mnti between 20^-10'’ 


His grandson Paja iangat Sinudi was succeeded 
■ by the nearest mule collateral Paja Jiarup Smgh 
Khairpur lies in ' in 1337. In the crisis of 1S57 Raja Jsarup Siugh 
nd2T'*-40'’ Noith' rendered valuaide services to the British and 


Latitude and 6^i*--2n'' and Last Lon- was rewarded witli a grant oi nearly 60(1 square 

gitude. It i-i bounded (»n the Eu'^t by Jodhpur', uiiKs of laud, known as Dadri territory. He 
Jessaliiiere territories and on the Xorih. ' 'vas succeeded by hiT pou Maharaja lla^hbir 
<--ts of bind. : Singh, who gave hr-lp to th-* BritUii Government 
: bind. The; on the occ.ision ui Kuka outbreak (187*'^) and 
U U7* m I the 2nd Afghan tVtr,(l^7-). The PLeseut 


West and South by British Districts of . i._. " . “ 

The climate i-s similar to the rei.t of 5 

maximum temperature m summer is U7’ iii|iiie2na .-tighan vv ir (l“i7'.). The I'leaeut 
the ehado and the miniiunm in winter 3U*. ' ruler Maharaja iUnbir Sinuh was itorn in 1879 
The ne.irest hill station is Quetta, 5,500 feet abo\e j -*ucceeded in 18^>7, and wa>. insc'^ted with full 
sea level. Jlauitall is scarce, the last 13 years’; powers in IS'i'i, The State i^-ndeii-' 


of them are cultisatoi-i Others are engaged contribution amounted to neari\ 3’) i ikh in 
in trade, btate serMte-j and labour. The j gifts of ca.sh, matenaJs. animals .jt - i 
Muslims are mainly bunni-', but the P^uier , .... . ‘ 

and his family and some others aie ^tliias The! Jiignness tnjojs a srdute of 1.3 guns 

btateS revenue frum all sources calculated i ^ ''',hich i-- ,Y,rmected by a 

on the average oi the jMst five years amounts itauway wjta the A'orth- Western Ilailway. 

to 25-.''5 lakhs. The relations t.d the State if etecutive orlicer ot tlie State la 

w'lth the British Goveninient are tho^e of subor- 1 buiei Minister, 

dinate ailnirice. Tlie .8tute pa> s no tribute either i lOUer. — Colonel Ki^ Hi 

to the Bnti-h Government or to any otluir State. ^ " 


Dilband iU-ikh-ui-Iiiiiad 


line"? Farzand-i- 
Bi'Jlat-i-Inghshia 


The language of the State is .Smdlii. Urdu andj jlaja-i-Rajuan Maharii-i 'sir 
En-,'libh .lie :il,o spoken, Xiie cliiel prodacL o£ ■ R,ijeinlrA lUii-vlu. piisi ‘ o o i r st - 
the state are grain and (ottoii which are cul- , . . , , ' 


^rain .. .. ^ 

tivated on irrigation caiuiK taking off from the! 
Indus rivc-r at tiie Lloyd Barrage and to a small ! 
extent on wells. Uil-seeds, ghee, hides, tobacco, ■ 
Fuller’s earth (“met”), c.vrbon.ile of :^i,da i 
(“Kharo chaniho and wool are aKo produced. , 
The nianiiratnires coininise cotton, '•liken and 
woollen f.ibrics. lacijuer work, carpets and 
pottti y. 

The Rulers are Muslim Talpur I’alochs and 
belong to Gi'‘ .''h,a -ect Previous to the 
accession of this famiiy on tiie fill of the 
Kalhora dv nasty ol .“'ind in 17SJ, tne histor,v 
of the State belongs to the general hi'-tnry of 
Sind. Iu that year Mir Fatehjli Khaa r.di'iir 


Nabha. N.'.lihu, which became a separate 
Btotc m 1,1. i- „t ,1,,, 3 I'tiiiiidau States 
in \ .111111— .iiid thouiili second 

in iKiim (.1 polled,, til .11 and rciciiue of the 3 

Tt ihrL'"!' t'> 

Its Kulers 'l-‘'< eiLtaiCs ot tlx- diK 

consi't-, oi two dj-tii 

com, , 11 , 1 ,,..- Jd „t terntorv 

- .Ittii.-cl 111. „ri„.r states and 

till- I iry of Aal.lia and the 

d UnU and ,\tu!.d. . the second ]iortlun 

form, .Nu.un.r ,.i Jiaiuil in tin- e.ytieme 

eout.iea-t i.t the Fuuj.ili on t\ie l.urder ol Kal- 
I.ut.in.i rhl, h izai.ru of Banal was sdbseiiucntlv 
added to Us terntorv as a reward from the British 


't branch, it 
the num j'ortion 


Lli-tii' t" 
A.z.uu.it^ . 
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Goveriiiiieiit lui the loyality of the Eulers of 
Xabha. Tlie State now iuvcr> an area ot about 
l.OUO >quaie and ha-s a population of 

about '6 lakli'- It niaintaiii^ a i'ielJ Service 
h'mt Lr.n-?i>tiinr or a full Battalion of Infantiy 
known a» the >'abha Akai Infantiy under the 
Indian ^^tatc'i roi--es iviiu. and a State 

Seivire Unit .u one mil Company strenmh, 
Tlie total -'reuuth ot the '■^ate ioice^ i'- &14. 
loi the pie'eiNaTion of tiie peace there I's aBo a 
Police luice consisting ui about 4uo men. 

The State is trav-r^ed by the main and 3 
branch lines ot he X.-V. E.aihvay and 
the B. B. & C. I. crossC' the XUamat of Bawal. 
A portion C)i the state is irncaied by 
the Sirhind Can.il. The crc)ji5 of the State are 
gram, pulses, hajra. sugarcane, cotton, wheat 
and barley ; to facilitate trade the Durbar has 
opened grain iiuirktts and T><inks near the 
principal railway staTions within the State 
territory. Tlie chief iudu^tries oi the State 
consi^t of the iijamiiacture oi •'liver and •gold 
ornaments, brass ur--nsii?. Cotton, carp.-^ 
lace and gotri. Tber- are some uummu 
factories and 5 cotton Steam Prr'ssesin the Stare 
which are norking siicce-smlly. In 1923 an ' 
inquiry was held into crtain matter' in depute 
between the Patiula and the Xabha Durbars : 
wlucli showed that the Xabha Polue had fabri- 
cateil 'Mse' auamst Persons connected with tm-> ■ 
Patiala Siv\t>* svith the oi')’ of mpirhii: them 1 
throimh th<‘ Patiala Ihiibar As a 'n-xult. ' 
Maharaja lli[iuianian .Siii'ji'. miterLd into an , 
aun'tiiimr with Tiif < .ii\ enniMUir of India' 
wiieivl'v h*‘ \''liinTanl'* p.iiated linuself from 
the .oluinii'tiatn'n and rio* eontiol of the .Mat*- , 
■\va' aiioidiii'jh a"Um*<L be the irov. rnnK-iit <»f ■ 
India. In e-'iist qu. m - ot repeated breathes' 
of tlie aaieiiiiriit 1*^ til-' M ih.ira|.i lie was. in ' 
Kebruarv logs .Ir-priv* di-f rUetitU- <'f Maharaja, j 
His Jljgh'i. s, .Hid m all lights ami priMleues ; 
I'eitauiing i<i The lliil.i id th.' >rate. ami his 
cliU‘«t 'uu. i’aftaj) wa- rccognisetl as 

M.iliaraja in iiis sftad lii- ilikhne.-s Maharaja , 
Prat..]) ■Singh ,x nuin'r and du’img iiN ininorjtv 
the ■state is bi mg adiniiii'teied by a Council of 
llegue V < >iU'.i'-Tiag a I’fe'itleut iMr E P. 

akfli.'id, r ) a’ d tlir« e Members His 
Highui's i> a*^ pi*-'»!ir r-.t-uing adiniiiUtrati\ e 
training in the Pnnjal'. 

Kapurthala- — This consists of three | 

detached pieces of territors in tiie great plain ! 
or the .fulhindur Doab. Tlu ancestors of tlie 1 
ruler of Kapiirth.ila at one time held possessions | 
both in the Cis and Trans-Sullej and also in tiie j 
B.ari Doab. In the hitter lies the village of Ahln ' 
whence the family sjuings. and from which it [ 
takes the name of Ahluwalia. ^Vhen the Jnl- , 
luiidiir Doab came under tne dominion of the j 
British Govc’-nmeut m 1S40, tlie estates north ■ 
of the Sutlej were maintained in the independent ' 


j in the bands of the British authorities. For 
good services during the Mutiny, the present 
Maharaja’s grandfather was rewarded with a 
grant of other estates in Oudh, which yield a 
large annual income equal to those of Kapurthala 
State. The present Ruler’s titles are Col. H. 
H. Farzand-I-Dilband Ra?ikh-ul-ltiyad Daulat- 
I'lngUshia Raja'I-Rajgan Maharaja Jagatjit 
' Sin^hBahaciur Maharaja of Kapurthala, G.'c.S.l. 
, (1911), G.C.I.E. a^lS). G.B.E. (1927) who was 
bom on 24th November. 1S72 and succeeded his 
1 • “ - T-.’ , “ ’ •> Raja-i'Rajgan 

r ■ 1S77. He was 

: ' ■ , » an hereditary 

I distinction in 1911. His salute was raised 
I to 15 guns and he was made Honorary Colonel 
' of the 45th Rattrays Sikhs. The Maharaja 
i the Grand Cross of the Legion 

d’Honne'ir irom the French Goiemment in 
1924, and possesses also the Grand Cross of the 
Order of Carlo 3rd of Spain. Grand Cross of 
the Order of the Star of Roumania. Grand 
Cross of the Order of Moneh'k of Abyssinia, Grand 
Cro'S of the Order of the Nile of Egypt, Grand 
Cordon of the Ouler oi Morocco. Grand Cordon 
ifthe Ord'T ot Tuni^. Giand Cro-^s of the order 
ot Cluli. Gcau'i Cro-? of the Or'ler ot the Sun of 
Peiu. Grand (To>s of the Order of Cu!>u (Grand 
< TO'S of the Order of St. Maurice and Lazzare 
(ItalyD: repre-«ented Iiulian i’imce«i and India 
on the TaMUue of Nation?, in 1'.'20, 1927 and 
I'od'.t. celebrated the (.toUIcii Jubilee ui liD leign 
in lieei-mber 1927, and tlie Diamond Jubilee 
m 1937. 

The rulers oi Kapurtha'a are Rajput Sikhs 
and claim descent from Raaa Kapur, a di-stim 
ituishe*! member of the Rajput House of 
Jaisalmer. Only a sinal) proportion ot the 
popiil.irion however are Sikn>, the majority 
bcjng Mahoniedans. The chief crops are wheat, 

' gram. m,dzo. cotton and sugarcane. The town 
of '^ult.inpnr in this State is famous tor hand* 
printed cloths. Phaszwara is another important 
town in the State, has a large Sugar Factory 
on nvwleru lines, and is veiy pio^perous also on 
account of Its grain markets and ractories lor 
manufacture of agricultural impl-mients, and 
metallic ntensib of household use. The situation 
of this town on the main railwav line and tlu* 
consequent faciliti* s of export and import make 
its importance still greater and this IS the chief 

commeicial town m the State, The main line 
of The NorthAVestern Railway pa'ses through 
part of the Stare and the Grand Trunk Road 
runs parallel to it. A br.inch railway from 
Jiilluudur Citv to Ferozepur passes through 
the capital. The Imperial SerNice and local 
troops of the State have been re-organized and 
are now designated as Kapurthala State 
Forces. These State Troops, the strength of 
which was raised during the Great War, to 
nearly 2,000, served the Kmpireinthat crisis 


posseS'ion of the Kapurthala Ruler, conditional 
on his x)aying a comnuitalioti in c-i^li for military 
service engagement' by which he had previoiislv 
been liound to Maharaja Ranjit Singh, of 
Lahore. This annual tribute of Rs. 1,31.000 a 
yearwasiemitted bv the Government of India in 
perpttuitv in 1924 in recognition of the splendid 
..fficientadiuinistration 
Doab estates are held 
. . . • ■ as a jaghir in perpe- 

tuity, the ch i! and police juiisilictionrenmining 


j in East Africa, Mc'^opotamia and on the 
I Afglian Fftmtier. The ^laharaja’s third son, 
• Major Maharuj Kumar Arnarjit Singli, c.i.r., 
' 1 A., served with the Indian Axuiy iii France. 
Primary education i' fn-e throughout the 
State, and it spends a large proportion 
of its revenues on its Education Depart- 
ment. The State also possesses a Legis- 
lative Assembly which was created by the 
present 3 Iaharaja on the occasion of the Sil\er 
Jubilee of his reign in 1916. The capital is 
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Kapnrthala which has been embellished by the 
present ilaharaja ^ith a Palace of remarkable 
beauty and grandeur and with various build- 
ings of public utility. The town boasts of modem 
amenities such as electric light, water-works, 
etc. 

Political Officer: The Hon’ble Resident for 
the Punjab States. 

Tehri State (or Tehri-Garhwal). — This 
State lies entirely in the Himalayas and con- 
tains a tangled series of ridges and spurs 
radiating from a loitj* series of peaks on the 
border of Tibet. The sources of the Ganges 
and the Jumna are in it. The early historj 
to the State is that of Garhwal district, the 
two tracts having formerly been ruled by the 
same d3masty since 688 A.I), Pradyumna 
Shah, the last Baja of the whole territory, was 
killed in battle fighting against the Gurkhas ; 
but at the close of the Xepalese ^Var in 1815, 
his son received from the British the present 
State of Tehri. During the Mutiny the latter 
rendered valuable assistance to Government. He 
died in 1859. The present Maharaja is Lieut.- 
Col. H.H. Sir JTarendra Shah Bahadur, K.c.S.l., 
who is 59th direct male lineal descendant from 
theoriginalfounder of the dynasty, Raja Kanak 
Pal. The principal products are rice and 
wheat grown on terraces on the hill sides. The 
State forests are very valuable and there is con* 
siderable export of timber. The Maharaja has full 
powers within the State. The stren^h of the 
State forces is 330. Tehri is the capital but 
His Highness and the Secretariat Office are 
at Xarendranagar for the CTeater part of the 
year, the summer capital being Pratapnagar, 
8,000 feet above the sea-level. The State is 
in political relationship with the Residency of 
the Punjab States. 

Mandi is an Indian State in the Punjab 
Political Agency, lying in the upper reaches of 
Bias river, which drains nearly all its area. Its 
area is 1,200 square miles and it lies between 
31^-23' Xorth Lat., and 76^-22' Ea.st Long., 
and is bounded on the east by Kulu : on the 
south by Suket and on the north and we-st 
by Kangra. It has an interesting history oi 
considerable length which finally resulted in 
its entering into a treaty with the British in 
1846. 

^ The present Ruler, Major His Highness Raja 
Sir Jogindar Sen Bahadur, K.c.s.i., a'-sumed 
full powers in February, 1925. His Highness 
married for the first time the only daughter of 
His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala. 
His Highness married again in 1930 the younger 
daughter of K. Prithiraj Singh of Rajpipla. 
A son and heir was bom on 7th December 
1923. 

The Mandi Hvdro-Electric Scheme w'as 
formally opened bv His Excellency the Viceroy 
in Mar^h, 1932. The principal crops are rice, 
maize, wheat and iiulK t. About threr-fifths of 
the State occupied by fore-r- and Errazing 
land'. It i' rich in ininerab. The capital 1 .' 
Mandi. found' d in 1527, which contains -t \i-ial 
temples and place^- of interesc andi*; one of the 
chief marts for commerce with Ladhakh and 
Yarkand. 


Sirmur (!Nahan). — Thiaisahiliy State in the 
Himalayas under the Political Jontrol of the 
Political Agent, Punjab Hill States, Simla. Its 
history is said to date from the 11th centurv. In 
the eighteenth century the State was able to 
repulse the Gurkha invasion, but the Gurkhas 
were invited to aid in the suppression of an 
internal revolt in the State and they in turn 
had to be evicted by the British. In 1857 the 
Raja rendered valuable services to the British, 
and during the second Afghan War he sent 
a contingent to the Xorth-West Frontier. The 
present prince is Lt. H. H. Maharaja Eajendra 
Prakash who was born in 191 3 and succeeded in 
1933.^ The main agricultural feature of the 
State is the recent development of the Kiarda 
Dun, a fertile level plain which produces wheat 
gram, rice, maize and other crops. The State 
forests are valuable and there is an iron foundry 
at Jsaban which was started in 1867 but, being 
unable to compete with the imported iron, 
IS now used for the manufacture of 8u<»ar- 
cane crushing mills. The State supports a 
Corps of Sappers and Miners which served in the 
Great War. It was captured with General 
Townshend's force at Kut-al-Amara hut another 
Corps was formed which replaced it in the field. 

I Malerkotla. — This State consists of a 

[level sandy plain unbroken by a hill or stream, 
'bounded by the district of Ludhiana on the 
north, by Patiala territory on the east and south 
and by the Ludhiana District, Patiala and 
Nabha territorip'? on the west. The Rulers 
(Nawabs) of Malerkotla are of “ Kurd 
descent who came originally from the Province of 
** Sherwan ” and settled in the town of "Sherwan” 
north of Persia, and after settling for a time in 
Afghanistan near Ghazni, came 'to India and 
settled at Maler, the old capital of the 
State, in 1442. Originally thev held positions 
of trust under the Lodht and Moghal Emperors. 
As the Moghal Empire began to sink into 
decay they gradually became independent Thev 
were engaged in constant feuds with the newly 
created adjacent Sikh States. After the victory 
the British over Sindhia 

in 1805, when t: ' 

the British Ar ■ ■ ■ 

succeeded to the ■ ■ " . 

rtbtricts Between the Sutlej and the 'juinna. 
7,“® 'ntn politieal relations with 

Hie Hritish Government in 1809. The present 
Ruler 13 LH-CoI. Hi 3 Highness Xawab Sir 
Ahmad Ah Khan, Bahadur, K.c.S.l. k.c.i.e. 
who was bom in 188iaad succeeded in 1908 He 
was create Hony. Major in the Indian Army 
m June 1916 and promoted to the rank of Lt - 
Col. in December 1919. 

The chief products are cotton, sugar, ponpy 
aniseed, mustard, ajwan, methi, tobacco’ 
garlic, onions and all sorts of grams. 

The State raaintain.=> Sappers, Infantry 
pavalry and Artillery. The capital is Maier’ 

; kotla. The population of rhe town is 39,000 
I Annual revenue of the State is about 16 laklis. 

■ Fandkot.*-The Faridkot Raja^ br-loim to 
, th«' ^anu* stork as tin- Phuikian Clut-R, having a 
' common ance-.tor in Brar, inon r- rn'-tr by twelve 
arncratioijs than thr c^^iebrated Phul The 
Taridkot House wa-^ iMund..-.l in the middle of 
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the seveuteecth Century. The present Buler ' 
Farzand-i-Saadat-Xishan Hazrat-i-Iv a i s a r i - 
Hind, Lt. His Highness Eaja Harindar Singh ' 
Brarbans Bahadur was born on the 29th January, 
1915, succeeded to the (ladi in 1918, and was 
invested with full ruling powers in October, \ 
1934. His Hitrhness personally administers the . 
State assisted ’by his younger brother Kanwar 
31anjit-indar Singh Bahadur, and an efficient 
Cabinet of three Secretaries headed by Sardar 
Bahadur bardar Indar bingh, B.A.. the Chief 
Secretary. The State comprises an area of 643 
sciuare miles with a population of 1,64.346, and 
has a gross annual intome of over lut lakhs. 
The Ruler i" cnnileil tu a -alute of 11 guns. 
The State Forces consist of a Field Conipanv of 
^?appers and Elmers (23 i ni. n xdus a dejiot of 30 
and a reserve <if lOu sep'>v-) and His HiubnesS* 
Body (jiiard. Faridkot. the Capital town, lies 
*'11 the mam I)tlln-Bl;anndu Lahore Section 
of the Isorth Western Railway. 

Chamba- — Tins State i« enclosed on the 
west and noiili hy K-ashmir, on the east and 
south by the Bnti-Ii di'tnus of Kangra and 
Giirdasp'ui, and is shut in on almost every 
'ide by ioity hill ranges. The wljole country 
Is mountainou-* and r> u favourite resoit ot 
sportsmen. It po‘*sessc> a leinarkable series 01 
copper pLte iii'^i'iipTiou'- uoiii which it- 
Chronicles have been compiled. 

Founded probably in the sixth century by 
iTaruta, Sura] i-ansi Raj put. who I'uilt Brahma- 
pura tin niodrin Bartnaur. (hamba was 


extended by iferu Varma (6S0) and the town of 
Chamba was built by Sahil Varma about 920. 
The State maintained its independence, until 
the dioghal conquest of India. 

Under the Mochals it became tributary to 
the empire, but its internal administration was 
not interfered with, and it escaped almost un- 
scathed from Sikh aggression. The State first 
came under British influence in 1646. The 
part, west of the ILivi. was at first handed over 
to Kashmir, but 'ub.'«equently the boundaries of 
the State were fixed as they'^now stand, and it 
was deiUred independent' of Kashmir. The 
present Chief is H. H. Riija Lakshman Sineh who 
wa's born iu 1924 and succeeded to the gadi 
in 1935 As he is a minor the Administration 
of the btate is being conducted by a Council, 
coU'^istiiic of a President (Colonel H Strong 
c I.E.L Vice-President and Chief Secretary 
(Hiwau Baliadur, L. Madho Ram), and a member 
(R B. Lala Giunshyam I)a'S). The principal 
crops are rice, maize and millets. There are 
some valuable forc-ts which were i)artly leased 
to Government in 1S64 for a term of 99 years, 
but the luauauement of them has now beeii 
r».trooede<l to the Chamba Durbar. The moun- 
tain ranges are rich in mineral- wliicli are little 
worked.'’ The principal road to iliaiid'a K'wn 
is from Paihankot. the terminus of the Amritsar 
Pathankot brancli of the Xorth Western Railway. 
Chamba town, on the right bank of the Ravi, 
contain^ a number of interesting temple^, of 
which that of Lakslinii Xarayan. dating possibly 
from the tenth century, i:, the most famous. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BURMA. 


The States under this Government comprise | 
the Sh?.u States wliich are included in British , 
Burma though they do not form part of Burma I 
proper and are not comprised in the regularly j 
administered arua of Burma and the 
Karenni States, which are not part, of British 
Burma and arc not subject to any of the laws in 
force in the Shan St.itcs or otlier parts of Burma. 

The Shan States compri-e the two isolated 
States of H-iawngheup and Singkaling Hkainti 
in Xaga Hills Di-trict under the super- 
vision of the ('ommi->-.ioner. Sagaing Division, 
the seven petty village communities under 
separate hereditary Chief'^ known as Hkaniti 
Long in the Myitkyina Di-trict and the two 
main divisions or tlie Shan ^tare^ known as the 
Northern and Soniheni Shan St.ites numbering 
seven and twenty-eight States re«t>ectively 
w-hieh are under the Commissioner, Federated 
Shan States. 

Hsawngh-up with an area of 529 square 
niil*-s and a jiopulation of 7,239 lies between the 
24th and 25th parallel- of latitude and on the 
95th parallel of longitude between the Chindwin 
liver and the State ot Manipur 

Singkaling EDiamti has an area of 983 square 
miles and a population of 2,157 and lies on the 
96th and 90th parallehs of latitude and longitude 
respectively. 


The Hkamtl Long States have an area of 
200 square miles with a population of 5,349 and 
lie between the 27th and 28th parallels of 
latitude on the Upper Waters of the N’Mai 
branch of the Irrawaddy. 

The Northern Shan States (area 20,156 square 
miles and population 636,107) and the Southern 
Shan State- (ar-a 36,157 square miie>- and 
oop Illation 870,230), form with the 
Wa States (area about 2,000 square 
miles) and the Karenni Stales, a huge triangle 
Iving roughlv between the 19th and 24th 
narallel- o’f latitude and the 96ih and l02nd 
parallels of longitude with its base on the plains 
ot Burma and its apex on the Mehkong river. 

The population consists chiefly of Shans who 
beloiigtothe Shan group of the T.u Chinese 
family; the remainder belong chiefly to the 
Wa-palaung and Mon Khmer groups of races 
of the Au-tro-.Asi.itic br.'ind of the Austric 
family, or to the Karen family. There are also a 
number of Kachiiis and otlicrs of tlie Tibetn- 
Burman familv'. The Shans themselves shade 
off imperceptibly into a markedly Chinese race 
on the frontier. Buddhism and Animism are 
the principal religions. 

i The climate over so large an area varies 
j trreatly. In tlie narrow low-lj'ing valleys the 
I heat in summer is excessive. Eisew’herc the 
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Slimmer shade temperature is usually 80 to | 
95* fahr, Xn winter frost is severe on the I 
paddy plains and open downs but the tempera- j 
ture on the hills 13 more equable. The rainfall I 
varie' from 50 lo 100 inches in diff*?rent 1 
localities j 

Tlie asricultural products of the States are I 
rice, pulsrs. maize, buckwheat, cotton, sessa- \ 
mum. groundnuts, oranges and pineapples, ' 
Land is held chiefly on communal tenure but 
unoccupied land is easily obtainable on lease 
from the Chiefs in accordance with special rule^ 
for non-natives of the State?. Great spaces oi 
the Stares are suitable for cattl‘=‘, poor and 
mnle breeding and in. the Xorthern State- 
Chinese settlers appear to have found the 
latter a very paying propo-ition. 

The mineral resources of the State's are still 
unexplored. The Burma Corporation have a 
cnnces-ion for silver, copper, lead and zinc in 
the Xoilhern Stares which they claim to iie the 
richest in the world. TheMawson area in the 
Southern States is al-o rich in lead. Lisrnite 
and iron ore ol a low grade are found lo many 
places. 

1 ashlo, the headquarters of the Kortliorn Shan 
States, is the terminus of the 3lyohaun2-I.ashlo 
Branch oi the Bvirina Bailv\ay?(l78 miles) and 
is Also connected with Mandalay by a motor 
road. 

The Burma Corporarlon’s narrow-gauge pri- 
vpre railway track . 44 .49 miles long, conne^-ts 
their Bawd'un mine with the Burma Bailwajs 
system at Namyao. 

The Southern Shan States are served by the 
Burma Bail ways branch line Tliazi to tXeho 
(s7 mPes) which has been extended to 
Shwenjaung, Ui miles fiom Xhazi. 

Taunggyi, the headquarters of the Southern j 
Shan States, i- connecteil with Thazi by .i v\ell- i 
sraded motor road. The States vaiv nuicii 
in 'ize and importance. The largest State is 
Kengtung with an area of 12,400 square miles 
and population of 225,804. 

Hslpaw with an area of 4,4o0 square milc-j 
and population 148,731 is tht- richest State 
with a gros.s revenue of lls. 10,62,418. 

The Sawbwas of Kenetung. Dsipaw, ' 
Yawngbwe and Mongnai have salute.s of uine 
guns. 

Administration. 

Uu'ier the Burma Laws Act,_ 1898, the 
Cnil. Criminal and Ilevcnue administration of 
everv Shan State is vested in the Chii f of the 
State subject to the regtriction.s specified in 

the san id of appointinenr gianted to him and 
under the same Act the law to be aclministere.l 
in each State is the customary law of the State 
so far as it is in accordance with justice, equity 
and good conscience and not oppo-ed to the 
law in force in the rest of British Biirnii The 
customary law may be modified by the 
Governor’ who has also j^iwer to appoint 
officers to take put in the administration of 
any State and to regulate the powers and 
proceedings of such officers. The chiefs ar*- 
bound by their sanads to follow the advice of 
the Superintendents appointed but subject to 


certain modifications which have been made in 
the customary law relating to criminal and 
civil justice have more or less maintained the 
semi-independent status which was found 
existing at the annexation of Upper Burma. 

In 1920, Sir Beginald Craddock, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burma, proposed a scheme for the 
sanction of the Secretary of state under which 
the Chiefs of the Northern and Southern Shan 
States have agreed to federalise the depart- 
ments of Government iu which thej' had been 
previously largely dependent on contributions 
from the Provincial Funds. Under tnis scheme 
no interference 1 - contemplated in the internal 
, management of the States and the Chiefs 
continue to collect their taxes and be respon- 
sible for law and order, maintain Courts for the 
i disposal of criminal and civil castes, appoint 
' their own officials and control their own 
'Uiijects uudcT the advice of the Superin- 
tendents. Bur the f'edcration is responsible 
tor the centralised Departments of Public 
works, Medical, FoiP'ts Education, Agriculture 
. and to a small extent Police, In place of the 
; individual tribute formerly paid by them the 
i Chiefs contribute to the Federation a propor- 
' tioD of their revenue which amounts roucbly 
; to the expenditure hitherto incurred be them 
OD the head’ of adminietration now centralised 
while thf' Burma Government surrenders to 
the Federation revenue previou«ly 

.1‘ rived from the States to enable It to maintain 
it> ''•‘rvices at the same degree of efficiency 
formerly enjoyed. The Federation on the other 
ii.md makes a payment of a fixed proportion 
of Its revenue to the Burma Treasury 
in place ofthe individual contribiuion^ of the 
‘.'hiefa. Under this scheme the Federation i? a 
•'iib-entity of the Barriiu Goveniment, is self- 
contained ard responsible for its own progres’. 
The Chiefs express their views on Fedoral and 
general matters through a Council of Chiefs 
consisting o? a)l Cliiets of th-‘ rank of Sawbwa 
and four elected repre-entarivc*. of the le«=ec 
Chiefs. The Mu.(.riLt-.md-nr Ni-rthem Shan 
States, and the Coinnii'-sioiier of the F’ederated 
bhan States, to^^hom the sup -rvi-ion of the 
Federation hjs been ent.-usted are ex~offif‘>o 
member^ of the Council. The ^elieme was 
•sanctioned and brought into torce witli effect 
from October 1*^22. Tiie first meeting of the 
( ounoil of t’hief'^ was forin.illv opened bv His 
I Excellency tiie Governor Sir ‘‘Fiareourt Butler, 

; G.C.f.K,, K.C.S.I.,I.C.S., in March 1923. 

Karennl. 

' This d.istrict which formerly consisted of five 
' ^tate> now eon-5-'t‘^ »>f three as tv\o have been 
I amalgamated wdh otliers It h.is a total area 
j of 4,2s0 '■quare niiles atitl a population of r.i8,7t'-l. 
j Tt lies on tiie .south of tiie Southern Shan 
States between Tli.iil.u d and the British district 
I oi 'iouii'goo. Tli>‘ larg'‘'r ■'tate is ICantarawadi 
I with an ana f>f Mpiare mile'^ and a 

population Ol 30.677 arid a ri'M-nue of ru-arly 
' li lakh-, of rupees. More than half of the 
I inhabitants are Red Kar^-n-. An A’-i^rant 
' Political Offin-r is po-ted at Loikaw subject 
to the supervi-ion of the Superintendent, 
Southern Shan States, who exerci-ps in practice 
i much the s.ame control over the Chiels as la 
exercised in the Shan States though nominally 
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thev are more iruit pendent than their Shan 
neighbours. and fore'.t riuhi-.ho\re%er. 

in Kart-iiiii bclon" to the Cmei= an*! not to the 
Lto\erninent. In the pa=t substantial contribu- 
tions irorn Provincial revenue- have been nude 
to the Kareiinl Piiif'-ft.r ciiacaiion .ind medical 
service. Ti'e Chief- are at present unwilJinato 
surrender tlit-ir -{lecm! rnriit- and join the Shau 
States Federation thoucrh very considerable 


advantages might accrue from their doing so. 

The principal wealth of the country use>i to 
be m its teak timber and a large alien popula- 
tion was at one time supported by the timber 
trade. This has l.ircely declined in tlu- last 
few years and unless the Chiefs are prepared to 
<leny themselve- and close their lore-ts they will 
so(>n disappear. 


JAMMU AND KASHMIR STATE. 


Th^-- tfrriroiv known ^en^rallv as the Jammu 
nud Ka=hirir ir-- hv-tv.-f.n Sd' and 37= X. 

and73®anil >0= E 1^ an alnin.-tentimlvuioim- 
tainrois r^-aion with a strin or h-Vrl land alon? 
the Punjab border, and r-* mountains, valleys 
and lake? '■o'iipri=e -dii.'* of the I'r.indtst 
'^cenery in tie* world Ih- may bcdni-i.-.i 
phV'Sicillv into Tlio e afa*; the uppt-r, coin- 
pu?i!.g the ..T'a ditii.cd i>v tb- Rix-r lulus 
and its trduitarii^ : the miudh , -Iraimd bv the 
Jhelum and T\!3h'’nzanva *. and the lower 

area, consi-niii of tlu- lev.-I .-trip alons the 
'outhern I'.rdtr, and it? adjvicent of 

hills. Ihf: dividing lino.? b-tuien the thr«*- 
^eas uie the ^now-bound innp-r .and outer 
Hiimdayitii rang?? known a? the ami 

the Panchal. Th--* area of the >tatt‘ i? ^4,47X 
s'luare tuih-?. lieglumng in tli<=‘ south wiicre 
the great plain of the Punjab end?, it e.Mcnds 
northwards to the high FCurakoram mountain-> 
“where three Empire? Sleet.” 

briefly described, the State conipr!«e? the 
valleys of the three great riv.-r- o? Xorfhern 
Imlia, uz. the upper UMchc? of the Chen.tb and 
the Jheluiu, and the middle roachc? oi tlm Influs. 
The total population i> 30,4f3.::43 sou!?. 

History. — Various hi-torians and poet? have 
left more or le?? tru?rworrhv records of the 
history of the valley of Kaslunirand theadiacent 
region?. In it ua? anri^xed to the Moghul 
Empire by Akbar. Srinagar, the c.vpital, 
originally known as Pravarapura, had !»v then 
been long i -tabli-lu’d tiuuigh many of the hue 
buildings to have been creefed bv p.irly 

Hindu rult-r-s had bien (lestro>pd in the four- 
teenth century. In the reign of Sikandar, who 
was a contemporary of Tamerlane, a J.irgc 
number of Hindus was converted to Islam. 
Jehangir (iid ninth to l)eautify the Valley, but 
after Aurangzeb there was a period of disorder 
and decay, ami }>y the middle of the eighteenth 
century the Sidia or Governor of Kashmir had 
become practically indej-endMit of I>elhi. 
Thereafter the country experienced the oppres- 
sion of Afghan inle umil it was annexed in lolO 
bv an anuy sent by Maharaja Ranjit Singh. The 
Sikh rule wuis not more beuedcUvl to the people 
th.in that of tia* Alglian?. The early history of 
the State as at present constituted*!.? that of 
Maharaja Shrj Giilal) Singhji, a scion of the old 
Ruling I’amily of .T.imiuii. who rose to eminence m 
the serricc of Maharaja Pcanjit Singh of Eahore 
and was, in irLogiiitmn of ins distinguished 
services, made Raja oi .Tamiuu vu IStiO. He held 
aloof from tiu* war between the British and the 
Sikh?, only appearing as mediator after the l>attle 
of Sobraoii (lc4^>), when the Britishmade over to 


him the valley of Kashmir and certain other .areas 
in return for hi- service? in re-e^tahlishing 
TKiace. Ui??on. His Highnes? M.iliaraja Ranbir 
Smghji, a model Hindu and one of rile staunchest 
allies of the Briti-h Government, ruled fioni 
I’-'iT to lit' did much to consolid.ite his 

po??C'-'*iori? and fcvohe order in th" frontier 
dhtriers. Hr \va« ?uecced( d by In? ridf?c ?on. 
H'.? Highne?5 Maiiar-aja Sir* Pratvip ^inghji, 
who died on 2di<! September and was 

?nccerdcd bv Hi- HKhne?? the puf.ut Shri 
Maharaja Hari Singhji Bahadur. 

Tlie n.o-t notabb* r.fcrm cfftctpl in the State 
during riir rrign of the late Mahaiaja wa-? the 
Mud Ibnvnm* S ttlrun at originallv caiii'rd 
out under Sjr \Valtt.r Lawrence and revia-d 
from time to time. 

Admioistratxon. — I'or sonic ^c.■lr^ aftei tile 
acre?-ion to the (jn'h of the late Jlahaiaja, 
the ndu-ini-f ration of the Stare wa? conducted 
by a (’oiitjril o\rr wliicl) the .^^aharaja presided. 
Tn IbiV> tin? OoumU wa? aboh'hed and the 
admini?tration of tlie State was thenceforward 
carrir'l on by Hi- Highness the MaU.iraja vith 
the help of a Chn-f Mini-ter and a number of 
•Mifihter? in chArge of different portfolio?. This 
sv?rem continue'l until the 24th January 1022. 
when an Executive Council wa? inaugiiraTed, 
Very recently certain niodiiicution? have been 
intrcxluce*! in the constitution. 

The Briti-h lb--ident iia? lii? headquarters at 
Srinagar and Sialkot and there is al-o a Political 
Agent at Gilgit. A British Otficer i? stationed 
at ladi to a??i>t in tlie ?ui»ervi?ioii of the Central 
Asi.an Traile with In<Ua, which passes through 
Kasiimir, 

In the Dogras (Hiivlu? and 5IusUmsi the 
State lias splendid matciial for the Aimy which 
con«i?ts of about 8,500 troop?. Bp.?ide? this, 
thousands of Dogras serve in the Indian Army. 

Finance. — The financial position of the State 
is stionp. The total revenue, including Jagirs, 
is about 2,70.00.000 ; the chief sources being 
land, forests, customs and excise and sericulture. 
There is a ic'scrve and no debt. 

Production and Industry. — The population 
, is prc-einineatly agriciiltiirul an<l pa-tor.al. The 
' principal foci crops are rice, maize and wheat. 

Oilseed IS also an important crop. Ikirley, cotton, 
] saffron, tobacco, beans, walnut?, almonds and 
hops are al?o grown. Pears and apple?, the 
principal fruits of the Valley, are exported in 
large qn.antities. The State forest.? are extensive 
and valuable. The principal species of tim^r 
I trees are deiidar, blue pine and fir. The most 
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valuable lore'l lie in Kishtwar, Karuah , an aerial ser\'ice between Lahore and Jdeihi and 


and Kamra] Iilaqas A survey oi the jumerali 
resources of the '>tate is being conducted. The 
most noteworthy of the mmerals expected to j 
be found in the State are bauxite, coal. Fuller’s 
earth; kaoline. slate, zinc, copper and talc. 
Gold is louiid in BaltLtan and <.Hlgit. sapphires 
in Paddar. aquamarines in Skardu and lead in 
Un The silk filature in Srinagar is the largest 
of its kind in the world. Manufacture of silk 
is a very ancient industry in Kashmir. Zain-ul- 
Abidiii who ruled irom 1421 to 1472. is said 
to have imported ."dk weavers from Kliurasan 
and settled them here. AVoollen t loth, shawls, 
carpets, papier mache and wood carving of 
the State are world famous. The State partici-' 
pated in the BritLli Empire Exhibition of li>24 
where the Ka-?hniir Court was styled “The 
«rem OI The ^Miialler Gourts” and attracted 
many vi-siroi-. An IndustrLil and Agricultural 
Exhibition is held in the State annually, where 
the products oi indigenous art.** and craits- 
nian>hip loi which Ka-shmir is famoiH. are 
displayed His HiiJhness's Goveiument are 
iiiaintaining a Visitors’ Bureau at Siiiiagar lor 
the convenience of visitors who aie atiiacted 
by the scenery and charm oi the beauty-.'^pots 
01 Ka-shmir. 

Communicatioiis — Great efforts have been 
made and are beiin.: made tow.irds the improve* 
iiient of road^i foi wheeled traffic in the State. 
The Jlielum A'alley road (Idb miles) whkh Imk-s 
links the KaHhmir Valley with the Punjab 
and the IN’orth-Western Frontier Province K 
consideied to be one oi the finest motorable 1 
mountam load-: in the world. ! 

The Banihal Gait Hoad. 2u5 mile« long, joins I 
Ka'hiuir witli the Xoitli Western Hail way •,>»tein \ 
at Jammu-Tawai and i-? aKo a nne motorable 
KMfl. 

Road-? for pack animals lead from Siinagar, 
the '•uninier capital oi Ka-hmir. to The iiontiei 
di'tiict-* of Gilgir and Ladakh. Tntern.il village! 
I ouiiiiuiikatiou-' have al-sO been mucli improved. 

The Jammu-'^uc Ijctgaih Railway, a -sfctiou 
of the Wazirabad-'^ialkot bianch line oi the 
Xorth-We^itein Hailway -?\,-tem, i*’ tlie only 
Railway in the State 'The'moimr.unou*- n.iture 
OI the country has >?o lar prevented tlie extension 
ol the line into the heart oi the State. 

Public Works — In 1904 a ffood ‘=-pilI channel 
above Sruuigai wu-^ constructed to miuiinise 
the constant danger ui tloocls in the Rivei 
Jhelum A number of canaH have been con- 
structed at coiL-^iclerable expense both in Janiniu 
and Ka«hmii The State has been re« ently 
connected with the telephone <5y^tem of Briti-sh 
India. All .if-iodroine has been constructed 
five Tiiil(*'. f'cjiu SiiiMgar, and it is hoi»ed that 


Kashmir will be e-rablished soon. Good 
progress has been made with irrigation, but the 
most important scheme of recent years has been 
the installation of a large Electiio Power Station 
on the Jhelum River at Mahora which was 
completed in 1907. The bridge over the 
Chenab at Aknur. which was c ompleted in 1905 
at a cost of R-*. 4 lakh' has the longest unsup- 
ported span in India. 

Education — Acc-Ording to the last census 
of the State, theie were persons able 

to read and wuite oi whuiii ibOuu were 
lemales. In other woiii- lour per cent, of all 
persons aged 5 or Hioit- L'mla lead and write. 
Among males 00 in everv 1.000 per>oiis could 
read and write The number oi educational 
Institutions including two Aits ('olle<ges is 1,492. 
The number oi .^.hcdai' in L'T-s-jO was 99,700. 
Xearly 32 3 per cent, boys and 6 per cent, girls 
1 of the school-goiug age weie at school. In 
I Municipal area*, edu'-iriou foi boys ha» been 
; made compulsory since l'»2y 

Reforms. — One of the iin]>oitant reforms 
connected with the pie'ent Maharaja’s reign 
lui» been tlie e>tal>l]-?hment oi an independent 
High Court of .Tuditanue morhdlad on British 
Indian High Couit-. Impoitant legislativ'e 
meu'Uies i»a"ed bv Hi-? KighuH-'S (roveniiuent 
in lecent years include- the laislng oi the age of 
marriage to 14 for giils and la lor boys, and the 
Agi k-ulturi'ts' Ht'liei Re?gulatiou de'ignecl to 
cope with the pioblem or lui.d iuckbiediiesa. 

.\S signv of coiWirutioual pi.egre'-, or the State 
may be mentioned tl-e Tieedom giauted to the 
pies5,aud the iiitiodui tion or the ^rate Assembly. 
<>vc-r 34 newspapc'i' an- lu c.M-steiicu in the 
State. 

His Highness announced fuither rcronns on 
the ICth of i-ebiuurv. i'M'i. }jv a proclaination, 
tlie main feature** or whii h being I'M an elected 
majority in the Praja >.ib}ia. 140 elciti-d mem- 
j in a iion-?e 01 7'»p {</> elcrtion bv the Praja 
Sabha ot Us own 1). put\ Jhc'i.bmt; fc) appoint- 
ment of four non-ottii ial incmbti' of rhe Sabha 
u->_ yiider->ecictaiie> to His Hi-ghness'' 

Minister'* and (>i) ''iil)iui-?-'iuii 01 ]aoj>u>aL tor 
the appaopnatiou or thf* Rt-vn-nm-' and other 
monica in any vear for expenrliturc on items 
which ar*: votabl,.* (the iion-v ot.ibk* items beiiig 
specified in the ^tatut-*- to the vote of tlie Sabha 
I ill the tomi 01 demand". 

j The Ka"hmir Gon"tituiiou Art of 1936 wa.s 
! prouiulgate<l la"t y*‘ai and made provision 
I tor the appomrmrur m a Board of .ludicial 
Advl'-ers and the i rranou or rUe post of an 
Advorate-Gfueral I’he Jioaid will advise 
[His Higiine'", in the (b"po'-il ot such civil and 
I cnmiiuii a[*peal" .i^ m.iv iip to His Highness 
irom the High Gouit ut .f’ud.eatiiie. 
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The Narendra Mandal, or Chamber of Princes 
came into existence, with the earnest co-opera- 
tion of a number of leading Princes themselves 
as one of the results of the Report on Indian 
constitutional reform presented to Parliament 
by Mr. Montague, Secretary of State for India 
and H. E. Lord Chelmsford, Viceroy and Gover- 
nor-General of India, in 1919. The proposal was 
that the Chamber should exist as a permanent 
consultative body, with the Viceroy as Presi- 
dent and the members composing the Chamber 
consisting mainly of the Princes and Chiefs 
having salutes, or whose membership might 
otherwise be considered desirable by the 
Viceroy. Certain smaller Chiefs uere grouped 
and were given the privilege of nominating a 
member to represent them from year to year. 
The Chamber is a recommendatory body, w’hich 
performs its functions under a constitution 
approved by the Secretary of State and it 
deals with questions submitted to it concerning 
the Princes and their rights and privileges 
generally and their position in imperial affairs. 

The Chamber was formally inaugurated by 
H.R. H. the Duke of Connaught on 3th Febru- 
ary 1921. It meets regularly once a year and 
the agenda of subjects for discussion is framed 
and proposed by the Chancellor of the Chamber 
who at present is His Highness the Maharaja 
of Patiala. The Chamber selects by vote its 
own officers, who are the Chancellor, a pro- 
Chancellor to act for him in his absence out of 
India and a Standing Committee of the Cham be’*. 
This Committee considers before the annual 
meetings the subjects to be discussed at 
them. 

Until 1929, the proceedings of the Chamber 
were considered as confidential and there was 
no admittance of the general public to its meet- 
ings, At the annual session in February 
1929, the Princes passed a resolution by whi^h 
all meetings were ordinarily made open to the 
public. The Chamber contains very restricteii 
accommodation and admission has to be 
regulated according to the number of scats 
available. 

The mo-t important question which the 
f^hamber has ever discussed i'. Federation 
Thi> '•ubjVi't came before it on various occasions 
after the Princes’ representative? at the first 
Round Table Conference, in connection with the 
latest Constitutional Reforms scheme, made a 
pronouncement in favour of Federation which 
led to the incorporation in the new Reforms 
Legislation of provisions for its establishment. 
The consideration of this great i-sue, though 
'Sometimes taking place in open debate, ha? for 
the most part been conducted at meeting" of 
the Standing Committee of the Chamber, which 
always meets in private, at informal meetings 
of the Princes with or without their Ministers 
and in an important Committee ot Ministers. 
This latter bo<ly has been representative of all 
the States, including those wliose Ruler? have 
never exercised the privilege of sitting in the 
Chamber. 

Federation caused sharp divisions of opinion 
iinong the Princes. Meanwhile, as the con*5titu- 
tion of the Chamber provided for each State- 


' Member exercising one vote on anv question 
I coming before the Chamber, power in 'the Cham- 
j ber gradually fell into the hands of a majoritv 
j representing the smaller States, because thes'e 
! States were naturally the readiest to exercise 
' their membership privileges. This develop- 
‘ ment caused serious dissatisfaction among 
the Greater States and out of that sprang a 
, movement for the re-organization of the 
Chamber. 

The differences between the Greater States 
and the Le^^ser States were much sharpened by 
the different viewpoints which they occupied 
m regard to Federation. His Highness of 
Patiala early in 1936 resigned the Chancellorship 
on this account. Thereafter His Highness of 
, Bikaner resigned from one Standing Committee 
of the Chamber. Only one Ruling Prince with 
a salute as big as 17 guns was thenTeit an active 
pirticipjint in the Chamber’s affairs. His 
Highness of Patiala wa? succeeded in the 
Chancellorship by His Highness of Dliolpur, 
who a utomatically proceeded to the a ppointment 
from that of pro-Chancellor. There was no 
. meeting of the Chamber in 1936. His Excellency 
Che Viceroy, in consultation with the Princes, 
fonvoned a meeting commencing on 22nd 
February, 1937. 

This meeting was preceded by intensive 
deliberations in the Iniormal Coiiterences of 
Princes. Their Ilighneafcos at di^cu&sions which 
they held in Bombay in October 1936 appointed 
' a Con^tituiionalCommittee. underthe Chairman- 
! "hip of Hi? late Highne."< the Maharaja of Patiala 
and including the t'hanofllor. to examine the 
Government of India Act of 1935 from the 
pointof vU-wofthe States* entry into Federation. 
This Committee produced its report in the first 
week of February, 1937. and in the course of it 
"aid that upon carciul coii'kieiatioa or the Act 
' they had “ come to the conrIii"ion that the 
"Uifguards have been substantially met” and 
that certain lurtlKTrecommondation- now newly 
' made by them«vlve& would, if adopted, com- 
j pletely fulfil them. These recommendations, 
the Committee "aid, had been draited in 
1 -on‘^ideration of the fact that the Act had 
.ilready beenpa""ed. They comprised, therefore, 
rour proposed changes m the State?’ Draft 
Instrument of Acco?"ion. 

This report ^as tak'Ui into coii'ideiation 
by the C'^ntTal body of Piini^'s in their Informal 
Coufeience. Atthc^-aiue time as His Highness 
tin* Chancellor biought it b'Uoro that body, he 
al "0 kiid before it an Opinion upon the same 
"ubjeet by Couu'^el 5\hom the Standing Com- 
mittee of* the Chamber hail recently engaged 
tiom London. Thi" Opinion was a lengthy 
document and in effect ainountc'd to a warning 
to the Piince" again"t the ri'ks in \\hieh entry 
into Federation woiilil involve them. Its 
receipt led to its urgent examination by other 
expeit aiUi"er? to tlu* geneial body of Princes, 

I Their critieisin« or it were destructive. A 
I further opinion in favour ot Federation was at 
I the ?ame time imlepcndoritly given to the 
Princes, at the rcqiu'St of His late Highness of 
Patiala, by the Right Hon’blo Sir Tej Bahadur 

Sapru. 
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The np'hot of all thi? -^vas that under the 
leadership of the late 3Iahara ja of Patiala the 
Iniorina.1 Coni'-r'.nt'-- adopted tiie reyprt of the 
Coii'Titntion..l C oniTnitt. e m favour of the entry 
into redc-ration on the ba=ie of the Government 
of Intliu A<.t 1 ‘j 03 and -uhjVL-t to the satisfactory 
t onelu'ion of ii'-iionations with the Crown on 
the 'iiln^ct of the C’onstitntioiial Committee’s 
newly made r- i.omnt ndations. Tliis <lecision 
w.i' • iidoi 'Cd in .1 formal m-n tin" of the Cliami'i r 
of Prin'-'e* on i24:h Febrinrv bv the re-election 
of Ifi' 1 iteHm'hii'-'s of Patiala to the Chancellor- 
'nin I'v an ’-iirla linin'-' ni.t}or«Tv. and by the 
trl-i rion of a pto-Chan' --llor an*! Standin" Com- 
mittt-e in sympathy with the -ame decision. 

Pat earlv hope? of a speedv decision by the 
Priiwes laded out fi.T various reasons The 
draft Instruinerit of Accession came under 
prolonged scrutiny On Hi^ Excellency the 
Crown Ileprisoutative devolved tlie task of 
iieanriariuL'' v. ith individual States, and Hi« 
Exrellencv's envoys visited most of the States 
on this niiision. 

His Hmhne*? the .Tam Saheh of Xawaiiacar 
succeedf'd His late H'zhncsj; of Patiala in the 
Chancellorship and continues to hold office 

Xo formal ^C'ssion of the Chamber wa« held 
in the next heme: the one held in March. 


revised draft Instrument of Accession un- 
accentable. tW'-' of their main reason? beinL.* that 
the form in which it seeks to p^roteLt Tlinir treaty 
riirhts is held tn he inadequate for the purpose ; 
and sp'^ondlv that the orbit of federal authority 
and jurisdiction lias been extcinled beyond that 
contemplated bv th-^ framers of the Constitu- 
tion. Individmd Princes were advised to replv 
on these terms before the emi of July. ^\hen all 
replies had to be stnt in 

Government of Imlia circle? proic-=ed surprise 
at this decision, hut decided to auait the deci- 
•iions of iudividu.d PiiULes before taking hiither 
action 

The efforts of the Viceroy to inau'-'iirate The 
federal part of the c- 'iistitiition eiul-odied m The 
G.iVfrnna lit of India A< t caiiu to an ai.nipt end 
with the outbreak <if the war. CVhile aitirmin" 
tliat fr»ieratiou reir.aiutd the obifctive ‘■-f Hi-s 
Map'stv > C.overmuent Ills Exiflltuic said in 
September loP.i that '‘nc have no thou.e bur 
to h‘»ld m ^•usptus^' the work in i.oimt. tiou witli 
i're[..irati'>ns for Federatiou.” ihn.- or four 
months latrr F.xi el!.-!!, v reireratcd His 

Maje'tv's (T.ntTuuient s faitii iii tlw pUm hcv 
. uul\alue<*t federation .ts a m* liHs of s,'i unnu 
Indian T'nitv Later still he ri'sur- d "'Ir (biiidld 
tliat Hi-j 3[djost\’a (io\':rniueiiT v,,,uld do all 
ill tlaJi power to further the r d idea. 


l'>;39. Openiii" the scs.^ion. His Excc-llency the 
Viceroy, who presided, dealt mainlv with Federa- 
tion. hut also referred to the atiitati-'D in the 
States for reform? He uriied on the Princes the 
need to look for nnci rernedv the h chimate 
trrlevaiices ot their .subjects, the importance of' 
I'uhlieity di'siuned to &( t out the true farts 
about the States, and the nece-^ity lor the 
Princes to he m per-sonul touch with their people. 
Heviuwin'j: the Chaitiher'a woik the Cluiicrllor 
referred to some of the important <juestions 
settled during the tieriod. i the attachment of 
ilritish liahon Officers to Indian States F*)rce.s 
Units, extradition of criminals i>et\veen Indian 
States and Priti^ii India and the reonianisation ' 
of the Princes’ f'hamt>cr so a^ to make it fully , 
representative of the hia as well as the small i 
State? etc. Tiie reorizanisatlon scheme which 
wa« drafted at a cotitrrenre in Bombay owed 
much to the activities of His Highness the 
Maharaja oi Bikaner. 

The qne=;tion oi accession to Feileration was 
fullv con-idered by a (Jommittee of States 
iIiiii^ter-5 convened bv the lU ilon'lde Sir 
Akhar Hydari. Tiie Hydari Coinmittee closely 
examined the draft Instrument of accession, 
which, it was claimed, revealed dilferences 
relating to certain specified subjects, such as 
the protection of treaty right’;, and the rights 
of administration by the State’> of certain 
Federal subject?. After considering the opinions 
of legal adviser?, the Committee unanimoualy 
adopted a report raising objections to certain 
point? in the Government of India draft and 
!e!l it to the Princes to take sucii action as they 
might think iwcessary to safeguard tiieir right?. 


The pace of adinini»trative and > nnstitutional 
refoiru in the state- ha? rapidlv imreased in 
The la-t few' years owing to the luriudiictiou of 
provincial autonomy in Bnti-h India, the 
approach of Federation, an<l pre—ur* — sometime? 
direct — from the Indian Xariunal i.'ongre— . 
State after State is aiuiounciiig in'orm? aimed 
at a-<ociating moie fully its MibjrCT.? with the 
aduMiii-tration An extraordinarv develop- 
inenr took place e.aly in I'lj'.iwlieil .Mr Gandhi 
decided on a fa-t to death to compel tlie Thakoro 
.'^aheh of Bajkot to impkment hi? promise 
conoerning the membershir) of a reforms 
committee The Viceroy intervnied and Mr. 
Gandhi agreed to the adjudication of the thief 
Ju?tlce of the Federal tourt. which went in his 
favour But ^ub^pquently fuither difficulties 
over the con-titutiou ut the committee arose 
owing to Mr Gandin’b prnmi-e to tlie nimoritie? 
and .Mr. Gandhi ec.-ntually re<;.iiTe.l and declar- 
ed that Ins ta-t hud been coeii;i\e in ciiaraeter. 
He thereiore left the eoimmrtee to l>e eon-titiitvd 
lA the State Later Mr. tbiudhi aumninced a 
•' new te-.hnique " tor agitation hy State?’ 
su)je<ts, la which lie coun-tdle,! luoderatiou 
in their deniand? and ralletl oif all civil 
di?obeditnce inoxeinent? in the State-. 

Hi- ad\irc and dimctioii wa? fallowed in 
almo-r p%erv Tmhan State when- i.r.-Muu-lv the 
air had Iweu thick with -trit*' fn -ome 
the re-poii-e wa> quick, while m <ither- the 
local leadc-r- wen- m< liiici to 1»- re-<-ntlul of tin? 
?iidd€n brake r.u th.-ir activitie- Kventuallv. 
Iiowt%,.r. quiet wa? re-tored on the - state? 
iront althou-^li ^trav “ im-nh-nt^ - et.ntimied 
t«) enuage tl,.’ attention of the Km al public and 
of .Mr Gandhi Inm-elt. 


The?e recommendations were considered at_a 1).. p appre. latmn ,,r the coiitrilaition^ offered 
Conference of Princes and >iini»ters held in and made t,v the Prime- (,f indja t<, tlie war 
Bombay iii June, 1939, under the chairmanship eibut -\nipathv \\iTlith<,?e state- of P-unnt-iTi i 
of Hi- Highne-s the .7am baheb of Xawanagar, and h'athiawar, -trn ken bv a -iu-( e?sioii of noor 
the Chancellor. The Conference passed a monv.,.,ii-. the adherence of ]{)? Mue?^tv’.' 
resolution stating that tlie Princes found the Government to lederation a? their obiective 
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and “ the profound importance ” of settma the 
houses of tlie States in order by perfecting ad- 
ministiative machinery were the mcAin features 
of His Excellency the Viceroy's openiiis address 
to the annual session of the Chamber of Princes 
in March 1‘'40. 

While at previous meetings of Ruling Princes 
the question of federation and the terms of their 
accession thereto loomed large, the rapid chaiiiies 
in India and abroad raised this year iiue&tions 
of a far inore fundamental nature about the 
future ot the country and the Prinrely order. 
Tlte proiiihe of Dominion ^states uitliin ttie 
shortest practiLable period, made by the Viceroy 
earlier in the year, necessitated a comprehen''iYe 
re-examination of tlie position of the State in 
their relation? tc) the Crown, to the suggested 
Dominion government uf India and to the 
proportionate representation of their v«»i«e m 
any negotiations fur formulating an Indian 
constitution 

In his opening address to the Chamber. Lord 
Linlithgow aeknowledged The " earne-'t endea* 
vour.s V) improve their admmi'trative standards 
:ind the ^a^iJus admirable reform^ intro<luccd 
by many Rulers. Measures. Hi'. Exeellency 
remarked, hace in many cases been taken to 
en-ure that all legitimate complaints c»n the part 
of 'state' subieet.' received (liie coii'^uleration • 

but.” The \’icerov continued. ”J earnestly 
hope fliat Your Highnesses will not o.Mse to give 
your (’oiiriMU.d and close attention t.* the per- 
teiting of voiir admlni.'rrative maehinerv " In 
the light of dcvelupmeiitsover the last 1*2 
the Vicerov niamlaiiieil tliat tliis problem was 
of greater importance than ever and remarked 
that "It Would be rash to assume that troubles 
wh( re rliev h.ive for tlio time being subside«l will 
Hot recur ” 

His Exiellencv again stressed the imiMTtamc' 
” ot tlie . rc.itioii of joint t^ervn.cs. wlieie small 
>ratcs in the same group are iin.ible indiviilually 
to maintain .xn adequate .standard of adiniiits- 
tration” He reterred to the lu'gmnmg vvldidi 
h.is been m.uie in such organisation and hojAed 
tiiat progress would continue 

His Highness the Jam •saheb. Chancellor, in 
a review of princely Indii since tlic previous 
met Til. g ot the Chamber, referred to the dis- 
< Ussioiis of Tile states with regard to their 
In-truinents «,f A< ecssion, and el.iimcd tliat tlic 
misgiving expressed on matteis of ilcfenco, 
treats relatioii.s and tiuaucp in the reidies for- 
warded to ill- I’xi'ellcncy the Lrown llejireseii- 
t.itive did not Constitute new obstru«'tions, but , 
were piuiiTs on whn h representatioiv? imd 
(.oiisistentiy been made 

The < ham ellor remarked on the sneeessful 
reorgaiiis.itiou of the Chanil>c-r, whieh had : 
iirought to that bodv the supjuxrt ainl eo- ' 
oT'er.itioii of all the major states j,i Imiia His 
Highii'-ss further referred to adinmistrative 
reform, .uni to collective effort amongst groups' 
of 'inali'T 'States 

( unsider.iblf jirogress, he rlaimed, had ]»pcn 
made under I'uth heads, and a basic appreciation . 
of administrative standards ha<l been agn-cd ' 
uj.ort ainoiigst the State.s’ Rulers 3Iutual , 
diseussiuii had also producetl a clearer compre- , 
heiisiuu of where and how collective effort could 
be pursue<l without detriment to individual ; 
sovereignty. ^ 


That the States and their Rulers warmly 
welcomed the announcement made by His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy, on behalf <u His Majesty’s 
Government, that the goal of British policy 'in 
India is the attainment by Indui of the * full 
status of a Dominion, was the burden of 
Vigorous speeches in support of an appropriate 
resolution moved by the Chancellor. 

The resolution, which was supported bv the 
itaharajus of Bikaner, llewa. Dewas (Junior) 
and Panna and the iNawab of Bhawalpur and 
was unanimously carried, ran as follows : — 

“ The Clutmber of Princes while welcoming 
the attainment of India of its due place amongst 
the Dominions of the British Commonwealth 
under the British Crown records its emphatic 
and hnn view. 

*‘fa) That in anv future c.mstitution for 
India the essential guarantee'* and safeguards 
for tlie preservation of the sovereignty and 
autonomy of the states and for the protection 
of their rights an-iiiig from treatie.* sanads, 
enaagemeuts and otherwise should be etfectively 
provided and that any uuit should not be placed 
in a position to doniinate the otlicr-* or to in- 
terfere with the rigid* and safeguards guaranteed 
to them and that all parties must be ensured 
their due share and fairi'lay ; 

" <b> That in anv negotiation* for formulating 
a constitution fur India, whether independently 
of the Government of India Act. I'.'T). or bv 
revi*ion of that Act. the representatives of the 
States an«l of this Chamber should li.ive a voice 
proportionate to tlieir importance and historical 
position : 

•' Thi* Chamber further records it* view that 
anv cun*tjtutinnal ■'cherne which niav involve 
the trausfcu-nce of the rclatioiishi]* oi the Statv". 
with the Crown to anv otlur .uiThuntv without 
their free and vohintarv agreement or vvhnh 
mav permit «if alteration* arlecting tht' ri'ghts 
ami Interc^t^ the States without their consent 
cannot be acceptable to them” 

subject to ccrt.nn reservations and s.ifpguards 
of a nature already juc'sc'd i'v the Rulers lu 

I'rcvioiis constitutiunal ncgoti.ition.s, .im] aho 
To the full proportionate association uf the 
states in .shaping the neecssarv framework of 
Govtrnmcnt, the Cluinccllor diclarcii th.it the 
l^rince* wt'rc -^evond to none in their ambition 
to forward the juogress of the countrv lor the 
moral, material and cultural dcvclojinicnt <if 
the people. The relationship involved m tlie 
SRiti's’ solemn covenant' witii the Crown aud 
the British G<*\tTnm'-nt couM mit be transferred 
to anv other authoiitv vvitlnuit the rou>Pnt of the 
States, His Highness continued. Vo unit 
shouhl be placo'l in a jiO'iTiun to dominate or to 
c»>mmit an unfrieiidlv act against another. 

Hi* Highness the Maharaja < T Bikaner, second- 
ing the resolution, elaiincvl that the Piince'5 had 
made unmi^takablv clear their svmpatliv with the 
desire of their brethren 111 British India f<ir the 
achievement of Dominion StatU'?. He liiiii-sell 
Inul plaved no small jiart in urging rlu' dainm of 
h:a. fellow countrymen But the Princes and 
their State* vvouhi never accept the thesi* of 
those, who put them out of the pn ture or who 
iinagineil that it was for the principal party in 
Briti-sh India to settle by direct negotiation tlie 
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privileges, they should not give their consent to 
join the proposed Federation 


future of the tihoie country, as if the States were ments of Congress leaders, including ilr. Gandhi, 
goods and chattels to be ex'changed or transferred on their intentions if they gained power, made 
Sithont having a sav m the matter. the Princes pause before they plnnged. Ihe late 

Maharaja of Patiala was the first to come into 
While emphasising his respect for ilr. Gandhi the open to warn his brother Princes against 
the Maharaja of Pikanc-r strongly refuted the the dangers to their very existence involved 
theorv that the Princes were an Imperial creation , jq the Federal Structure Committee’s plan, 
having no status apart from th^ Crown. Many He declared that smaller States were bound to 
State^. big and owed their existence to the suffer the fate of the smaller German prmci- 

strong arm of their Rulers long before the palities under the Confederation of 1S15 and 
establishment of the Rntirh Empire in India disappear from the map of India, He suggested 
Thev cuuid not bp dismiss-'d in so airy a fashion, the advisability of a Union oi Indian States 
which ignores irrefutable historical facts. It wa- . directly in relationship with the Crown. He 
British India, rath-r. that was the creation of was later followed by other Princes, who shared 
the JBriti'h <tO\ c-mnitrnt, fur no one could deny his fears, and the view gained in strength that 
that bef'-ire Great Britain extended her sw.iy (.\er continued maintenance of their rights and 
India The 'if tiii^ country was in the uakss adequate guarantees were given for the 

po^se5=il.lIi cf Indian Rulers. 

The I’rin'.es. His Highness continued, had 
bet-n accu=td oT unfrit adliuefr-? to the Congree-. Almost all the Prmces of India or tht^i^ 
That was nwt C'jrro'.t At the Round Table representatives had gathered at Delhi about the 
Conference's the Rukr« had given dear pn'r-f nme of the publication of the White Paper, 
of their readmes^ t'j work with The Congress for , The scheme was generally supported by the 
the benefit of India. It wa^ th«=‘ Cougn-s'^ Prince.^, subject to the incorporation in the 

which had <'f late >!inwu active liostilitytu Constitution Act of safeguards for the mam* 

the S'tcit*'?. some of its for-.-most Baders t.\- tenance of internal autonomy, an equitable 

pressing tin- m»*w that th* y did not want ih' in Usiribution of seats among the sftates m the 

in the FederatK.n, w. .uld Tt-ar up their tr« aiu-- a' federal legislature and a satisfactory settlement 
scraps rf paper and would aboJi-h tn^-ir ,jf the claims made by the Princes under the 

existence. vague term paramountcy.” 

The Chancellor, in his «on*.ludmg statciufut. Interest next shifted to London where Tbc 
referred to the qvicsti'tu of F' <l‘Tuiion. He '•.uu Joint Parliamentary Committee took evidence 
the Prince^ had aj-pr' i-h'd tli^' quc'.ti<-u with ^n the Reforms proposals. Representatives of 
the ful]c'“t <if the rf-poii'ibility which rf 't»-d the Standing Committee of the Prmce.s’ Chamber 
upon them Thmr attitude hud not breii. .'•nd demanded statutory provisions rendering it 
woijJd D^wi.r bn uf uf-gativ^ i'K-tru'.ti''n permissible fi>r Mates to enter the propn.-ed 
On the otbf r hand, tiu.v haa alwa>- <ippr*>a' h‘ d Federation collectively through a confederation, 
this (iu* STimi with au f'ariic't dvirL-. whj- h th* ’• , measures to at-cure weiehtage for the representa- 
«Till cheridieil. iiuTiiflv, T" • ii-un th* nuab- tion oi Mates in the Legislature in the event of 
desired unity in the constitutumal ■stni'.tur*- "f bare inininuim federating at the outset, prohibi- 
India. Apart fn-m other thing-, ^ald the Clian- , of diseu«sion of the domestic atfair.- of States 
cellor. the pciitical situation and tlie li'>-;Tihty ' jn the Federal Lccisl.ature. co-ordinate power- 
in British India toward- tIjv Mates }>ro\‘d a ; the Upper House m voting supplies at joint 
decisive factor with th< I’riii'-' se.-sious, ireeduui for Mates from direct taxation 

^ ^nd inviolability uf treaties. These conditions 

It wras felt that the attitude of a larg -t t • i ^Q^sidercd essential, but entry into federa- 

in British India towards the tro ‘ ^ 

recent experience uf organi-f <l siib\er-i\ t in ' ' of the Indian constitution, 
meats from Bnti-h India agaln^t th*- ^Tate^ did , 

not in the existing circuni-tjuu es provide that ; j c j .. t>v t 

li.xG which was e--ential for a « loser union' Indian States and Federation.— The .Toint 
bM veen Litiririndia and the btate.. ' rarliamentary Gominittee having ^accepted 

ucunccu baiiiuel Hoare s suggestion that the 

\s for the future the Chancellor urged legal new Go%trriinent of India Bill should nut confine 
and statutory provision f .r tit. etf« ctive ptrote. - , itself to provincial autonomy but should include 
tion of the rights and inter»-st'5 of the Mates 'the establishment of .a federation for all-India. 

the po'»it]on of the States in the F.-deration 
Indian Princes and British Indian Reform*:— ' naturally became an important consideration 
During the past louv or live year- tii>' with the riin'T'?, They appointed a coiuniitte-i 
Indian Princes have figured largely in discua- , ,,f -,t.ntes Miiu-t€'r«; to examine the report and 
sions on the future constitutional machinery | f^,j.jjiulate th^-ir view'!. This was done and a 
of British India. They became actively interest- nuniber of Frince=i, including the nu)st prominent 
ed in British Indian ' Rulers, met in Boruhay in Febmarv, l')3r>, and 

announcement made by repre^ntative Princes expressed thtir disapproval of the Joint Parlia 


inentary C'oimuittee’s recommendations as 


atThe'^First ''Round "Table Conference that ^ 

they w'ould join an All-India Federation pro- ' 
vided there were adequate safeguards for i 
them. This enthusiasm waned, however, in' A resoiutinn passed by the meeting of Princes 
1931 when some prominent Princes began to ! emplui.-i-cd tliat before the Bill could be con- 
entertain doubts about the advisability of their sidereal as acceptable to the States it was neces- 
joimng the Federation. The Congress resolution sary that it should be amended in ceitain 
which set its goal as the establishment of a essential particulars. These were set out m 
socialist state and the subsequent pronounce- the rer*ort of the States Ministers’ Committee 
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and referred to the form and mode of accession 
to the Federation, specific mention and preserva- 
tion of the treaties and agreements concluded 
with the States, the extent of the executive 
authority of the Federation in regard to the 
States, the special responsibilities of the Governor- 
General the Indian States, provisions 

consequent upon the possible suspension of the 
constitution, and enforcement of Federation 
laws and powers vested in the Governor-General. 

The Princes' decision caused a great sensation 
and was promptly seized upon by the Conserva- 
tive die-hards in Britain who saw in it a weapon 
with which they hoped to kill Federation. 
Sir Samuel Hoare showed a conciliaror>‘ 
spirit and offered to considt-r the Princes' 
representations in respect of details On the 
question of principle, however, he refused to 
bring into discussion the question of Para- 
mountcy, wliich was definitely outside the 
purview of the Government of India Bill. 

{For details see past iesues of this book.) 

The Secretary of State's assurances allayed 
to some extent the fears of Indian Rulers. 
During the report stage of the Bill anu-ndmentfc 
were mtrodnce<] by the Government which 
it is believed, generally meet the issues raised 
by the Prince^. 

A new development occurred with the pa!^sing 
of the Government of India Act. The picture 
was complete and it was no more open to the 
Princes to argue tliat they could not come to a 
decision on their entry into federation until 
alter they had known the final constitution of 
the federation. Following on the parliamentary 
enactment of the reformed constitution, the 
officers of the Political Department in India 
sent to the various Princes draft Instruments of 
Accession to the federation with a request that 
the reply should be sent at an early date. The 
larger question of the entry into federation was 
narrowed down to the terms on which each 
individual State was invited to join. But even 
In the matter of details many of the Princes 
sought to witliliold many of their existing powers, 
rights and privileges and seemed inclined to 
federate for the minimum purposes. The next 
stage of discussion was confined to the extent 
to which they should go. 

Princes’ Conference of 1936. — The federal 

schfine as embodied in the Act and 
as detailed in the British Government's draft 
Instruments of Accession was subjected to a 
state of criticism by the smaller states. In 
order to ventilate these points and to evolve 
a minimum formula on which most states 
could agree, the Standing Committee of the 
Chamber of Princes organised a bigger con- 
ference of Princes and Ministers in the latter 
half of 1936. At this conference, which met in 
Bombay and which was presided over by the 
Chanceilor, the Maharaja Bana of Dholpur, 
some very strong speeches were made expressing 
the disinclination of many small states to federate 
on the tenms proposed. Important amendments 
w’ere suggested to the provHlons of the draft 
Instruments of Accession and It was sought to 
withhold a number of subjects mentioned in the 
list of federal items appended to the Government 
of India Act. To consider these suggestions 
the conference appointed two sub-committees, 

9 


the constitutional sub-committee under the 
chairmanship of the Maharaja of Patiala and the 
finance sub-committee presided over by the 
Nawab of Bhopal. The former had theassistance 
of two legal experts, namely Mr. Morgan and 
Mr. D. G, Daivi, and the latter was assisted by 
Sir B X, Mitra and Mr. Manu Subedar. The con- 
stitutional sub-committee met for three weeks 
in Delhi and the latter met from time to time 
at Bhopal and submitted their reports to the 
chamber of Winces. 

The main recommendation of the constitu- 
tional sub-committee was that the sphere of 
jaramountcy must be quite distinct from the 
federal sphere and the obligations of the Crown 
arising out of the treaties and must in no way 
be affected by the federation. It was also made 
clear that ii must be understood that the states 
would join the federation only in respect of the 
subjects to which they acceded and with the 
limitations proposed by them. Moreover the 
sovereignty of the states must remain as before 
except to the extent agreed to be transferred 
to the federation by their rulers through the 
Instruments of Accession. 

The finance sub-committee recommended 
that there should be no direct taxation of the 
states' subjects except in respect of the sur- 
charge on income-tax. Even in respect of in- 
direct taxation, only those mentioned in the 
Act should be levied, and the list should not be 
added to. Whatever tributes were now payable 
should cease after federation. 

Both the reports were in the main adopted 
by the meeting of Princes and Ministers which 
met at Delhi early in 1937. 

Most of the States then sent to Govern* 
nient alternative draft Insirumeuts of Accession 
embodying the suggestion approved by the 
Delhi conference, but many are reported to have 
gone beyond the Delhi formula. These alterna- 
tive drait» were considered by Whitehall which 
I sent to the various states final droits of 
' In>trunient.s of Accession. 

The British Government’s final draft Instru- 
ments of Acceasion is a secret document, at any 
' rate at tlie time of wTiting. It took into consi- 
deration the various points urged by the Princes 
and is believed to have made certain concessions 
' to the Princes’ fears and suspicions. It was sent 
' round to iiuiiviiiual Princes in January 1939 and 
; they were given six months’ ‘uue to examine it 
■ and give their final reply. 

The revised draft was examined in all its 
! implications by a committee of States Ministers, 
I called the Hydari Committee, whose findings 
j Mere later confirmed by - '‘onference of Minist^ 
I held ill Gwalior and a bigger conference of Bulen 
I and their Ministers held in Bombay in mid- 
j summer. The last-mentioned resolved : 

I Princss* CriticUiD of the revised draft Instru* 
jmeot of Accession.— "The Conference of Princes 
I and Ministers assembled in Bombay, having con- 
. -j . ■ : . T : -rf .'i . : 

• • • « , I. ... 


Oa S ‘ . ' ■ ! ■ ' ■ »■ 

tions of the Gwalior Comerence and are, there- 
fore, unacceptable. 
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” \t the same time, the conference records its Kailway Tribunal, the suggestion of unqualifled 
belief that it could not be the intention of His accession to that item in the Federal L^t went 


Majesty’s Government to close the door on an 
AU'India Federation.” 

The Princes’ reasons for refusing to accede to 
the proposed federation on the terror embodied 
m the draft Instruments of Accession are 
summarised in the Hydan Committee’s report, 
which, in its concluding paragraph, said : 


far beyond anything which the states had ever 
contemplated. 

Vndor the item '• Excise duties.” the 
Committee stated that, in the matter of finance, 
the views of the Committee had been well-known. 

It was pointed out that the date fixed, namely, 
March 3L, ly37, for deciding whether a State 
... should be allowed to retain any item of excise 
*• The Committee reiterates its conviction inai revenue, must operate har'-hly upon its financial 
there is m fact no alternative ideal tor resources. That date should be the date of the 

except that of an AU-India i'ederatmn, inauguration of Federation, and if and when the 

it ensures all the essential saieguards auvocaiea ^igtrjbution of excise duty among the federating 
by the Committee and offers effective as»uianoe place by federal legislation, the States 

of the continued autonomy and integrity oi tiie should not receive less than, what at 

states.” _ the advent of Federation they would be entitled 

The Committee came to the unanimous to receive, 
conclusion '' that the draft l^trument of t'ommittee con-sidered that the proposed 

Accession and other drafts cremated, on t le ^jmmiaji-ation Agreement tell far short of what 
basis of which accession is offered, are luna - been contemplated tliroughoiit the federal 

mentally unsatisfactory m the directions noiea (ii^cussions. The present liraft did not ensure 
by it.” that administration of federal laws should be 

The Conimittee found it difficult to l^lieve reserved to the States 
that it was the intention either oi His ® The t'ommittee viewed with great concern the 

Government or the Goven^ent of India to cio^ ■ amendments to items relating to 

the door on Federation. If the vital matwrs, ro proposal to insert a new section 

which the Commit^e in the Government or India Act. 

could be oatisfactorily adjusted the Committee ^ u* 

was of the opioioa that there would then exist a Refernng to Treaty KighU, the Committ^ 
i.tlsfactoty basis on which accession could be stated that at present a treaty right could not be 
wnc uyd by individual States with due regard e.xtmguished by the unilateral action of one 
S the pm:ticuiar interests of each. parly. The tommittee lelt that it would be a 

\ ^ Tn«ffii- verv' scrious changc ID tlic status of treat)' Fights, 

HeferriDg to the ^ j , if, through accession, they were to become rights 

ment Tnstnwnents there J>^ble to be so exringui'he<i, and the fact that 

that, whde m the lormer ^ai li^^ Governor-General, in his individual judg- 

was a th^ state that would determine whether it was proper in 

authority of . all the circumstances that the Federal Legislature 

should be permitted to do so was not a sufficient 


dealt. 


The Committee emphasised tliat the 


' safeguard. 


Committee anticipated that in many cases it 
! would not be lound to be the intf-ntion of the 
I Crown Kepreoeutative that treaty rigiits should 
be waived, and it ought not to* be diificult to 
devise by ameudinent, if neces.'ary, of the 
. provision'^ ot the A< t at a moment when many 


iinufatton referred to correctly stated the position , = 
hitherto underetood hy Eis ilajeotya Eovern- : The Committee also felt tluit .States which had 
meot and the Statea, and tliat as a matter ot , important treaty riylits rdatiiiij to matters for 
tact it was correct and was based on a telccant i whicli tliey liad been asked to accede and not 
section of the Government ot India Act ot , beiuif nglits which they were prepared to waive 

1 on acres.'tiOQ, might find great dhfirulty m 

The Committee, referring to other i 
matters,” stated that in tlie course of its 
discussions it had been pointed out tliat some ■ 

States strongly favoured the furtiier inclusion m ' 
the luatruQient oi the two clauses dealing with 
the separation of Paramountcy from the tederal 

sphere and versa . i e n ^ 'amendments, some of them of Mibsfance, were 

With regard to the que.stioii of defence, the introduced by His Majestv’s Government, 

Comrhittee was of the opinion that the jiositioii ^ suitai>!e method of safeguarding such 
had not been made as clear as it should iiave been 

in the rase of such a vital matter. The Committee i . 

did noUeE entirelvaatislied that this obligation ft"" ';' ( onference rcolution based on 

ol thTcroTO W theStates and relationship regard- ‘he Hydan Gomimttee was a .vnous set-back to 
ina puiumouutcy would remain unaffected by 
accession without appropriate limitation. 

Dealing with Customs, the Committee 

considered that any limitation on the ' prevalent pessimiMU. 

alter the existing rates coifid not be ' A new factor in the acce.^sion of the State 

the States roncerned, while the amenamenis ; proposed federation aro.se early in 1938. 

now proposed were Congress which had all this while opposed 

a vital character, and had been p^po^dwitln^^^^ inauguration of the federal part of the 

giving the StatC'^ thskrestr, Government of India Act intensified its opposi- 

opportunity of stating their object . since July 1937 when its nominees became 

As regards railways, the Committee stated Ministers in the majority of British Indian 
despite the improvement effected in the provinces. What were merely unofficial reso- 
present position through the provision of a lutions passed at public meetings and Congress 


. the negotiations lor the introduction of federa- 
tion ; but the hope ia held at the time of WTiting 
that the individual replies of the Princes to the 
Viceroy’s circular may be such as to lessen the 
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coiiiereiicts became the coasidered judgmenta 
of these Government*. They also induced their 
respective legislatures to pass specific Tesoln- 
tions protesting against the federal scheme 
contained in the Government of India Act of 
1935, affirming their determination to resict 
its inauguration and setting out in detail their 
objections to the proposed federation. One 
of the principal objections was the anomaly 
of “forcing an alliance between democratic 
British Indian provinces and autocratic Indian 
States.” In other words, the Congress demand- 
ed as one of the conditions precedent to iU 
active co-operation with the federal scheme the 
introduction in the Stales of self-governing 
in-titutions and an undertaking by the States 
rulers that in choosing tlieir representatives tu 
the federal legislature they w^uld adopt an 
elective element. Neither the Briti-h Govern- 
ment nor their representatives in India could 
countenance these demands which were contrary 
to the provisions of the Act, Neverthele-s the 
tide of democracy could not be stemmed. Many 
states could not escape the mtluence of auto- 
nomous adjacent provinces. 

Numerous States announced their Kulers' in- 
tention to liberalise their constitutional machi- 
nery and to improve their admiuistfation Many 


actually introduced reioruis. A few Rulers 
declared that responsible government was 
the goal of polity and look steps towards it. 
Prominent among those who announced reforms 
were Baroda, Gwalior and Aundh, the last nam- 
ed giving effect to a scheme which had previously 
been approved by Mr. Gandhi. Other 
States like Hjderabad and Mv sore appointed 
committees to suggest reforms proposals. 

At a certain stage doubts were held whether 
It was ojieii to an Indian Prince to liberalise his 
adininistrativc and constitutional machinery 
consistent with his obligations under Para- 
ijiountcy. These were dispelled by 
authoritative -tatenieuts by spokesmen of the 
British GabiuK and by the Viceroy to the effect 
that the British Governinent would neither force 
nor obstruct the uraut of internal reforms by 
Indian I’rincca but that no State would be 
regarded as relieved of its obligations to the 
Paramount Power by the fact that the Euler had 
divested Jumseli of the control necessary to 
discharge them. Whatever the measure or 
reform introduced by the Indian Princes, there 
IS no giuusav iiig that they have felt the influence 
of tile prevalence of autonomous representative 
institutions in British Indian provinces and are 
stnvinu to respond to the spirit of the times. 


Payments from Indian States. 

Manv of the fet.ates make payine* v — i: j. '‘.rcumfilances of eaih 

case, to His Majesty. Ihese pav-mei ' • *. • * \ • '• • Itory or settlement 

of claims between the Governments, .*• , • • . • to supply or main- 

tain troops. The annual receipts on account of these pavinenfe' from Indian States are summarised 
in the following table. The relations of the Mates to one another in respect of Cash Contribution 
are complicat.e»1, and it would serve no useful purpose to enter upon the question. It may, how- 
f'er, be mentioned that a large number of the states iu the Western India and Gujarat gf^tates 
Agencies pay Cash Contribution of some kind to Baroda, and that Gwalior claims Cash Contribution 
from some of the smaller States of Central India Stated making payments directly to llis ilajesty. 


States paying Cash Contribution directly to His Majesty. 


Jaipur 

R^. 

1‘engal. 

Rs 

4 00 OUO 

Couch Behar 

67,701 

Kotah 

4.34.720 

(of thi" sUlU 

i'niWU I'ronncec 



R**. 2,l)0,0(»0 

Heuare'5 

2.19.000 


has been 
Pij.=pendeti.) 

Punjab 


Udaipur (Eastern States Agency) 


Maudi 

1,00.000 

1,200 


Jodhpur . . . .... 

2,1:5.000 
(of this a 

Othei btafe* 

13,307 


'-um ol 

Mwlnis 


Bundi 

Rs.l, 15,000 
has bt’e*u 
suspeiKied) 

Travancure . i 

Mysore 

7,96,430 

24,50.000 

1,"0 000 

Udaipur (Mewar) . . 

2,06,000 

Cochin .. .. ..| 

•2,00,000 


(includes 

irc5.Vrn India S*ates 



contiibution 

Those j'avmg ca-h contribution 



to local 

to Ills Majesty include • — 



corps.) 

Bhavnagar 

1,28.000 



Cuich 

82.258 

Gther Rajputana States .. 

1,11.575 

Dhrangadhra 

40.671 

Joara 

1,37,127 

Gondal 

49 006 

Assam. 


Junagudh . . 

2^.394 

1 

Nawanagar •. «. 

50,31ii 

Manipur 

5,000 

Porbandar . • 

21.202 

Rambrai 

100 

P^ajkot 

18,991 


It was announced at the Coronation Durbar ‘>t I'Jll that theie wuutd in luture be on 
Nazarana payments on successions. 
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foreign Possessions in India. 


Portugal and France botn hold small terri- 
torial possession in the Indian Peninsula, 

The Portuguese possessions in India, all of 
which are situated within the limits of Bombay 
ProTince, consist oi the Province oi Goa on 
the Aiabian Sea Coast : the territory of Daman 
with the small territory called Pragana-Nazar- 
Avely on the Gujarat Coast, at the entrance 
to the Gulf of Cambay; and the Uttie i^Uud 
of Diu with two places called lioglaand anuboi. 
on the southern estremiry of the Kathiawar 


Peninsula. All these three territories C'.n^titute 
what IS called by iLe Portuguese the State ul 
rudU. 

^ The Portuguese coLtcuea eon-ist of Cabo 
Verde, Guine. Tonif e Principe, Angola e 
Longo, Mozambique, India, Macau and Timor 
which occupy together an area much larger than 
the total area of Portugal itselr, which together 
with C',»li.*iiies make up over g raiiliun square 
kiliiiiif-ter-s. F''rtugiie?e India has an area of 
less than -i thua-sand square kilometers. 


GOA. 


Goa forms a compact block of territory sur- 
rounded by British districts. Savantwadi acute 
lies to the north of it, the Arabian sea on the 
west and Korlh Kanara on the south, and the 
eastern boundary is the range of the \^e^t♦'^u 
Ghats, which separates U irom the British dis- 
tricts of Belgaum and North Kanara. The 
extreme length from north to south is bg miles 
and the greatest breadth from east to west 4u 
miles. The territory has a total area of l,3oi 
square miles and consists or the Velfci^ Conquu- 
taSf or Old Conquests, comprising the island oi 
Goa, acquired by the Portuguese i» 1510. and the 
neighbouxing municipalitiei of^alsctte. Bsrdez, 
and diormugao acquired ui 1543; aud ot the 
ii’evas Conqtiistas, or New Conquests, comprising 
the municipalities of Pernem, aanquciim, Ponda, 
Quepem, Canacona, iSatari aud Sauguetn ac- 
q^uired in the latter halt of the Idth cciiiuiy. 
The small island of .^ng'^diva Mcuated opposite 
the port of Karwar, in the British district of 
North Kanara, forma administratiNely a portion 
of the Canacona rnuQioip<ility. This was ac- 
quired in 1505. The whole country is liilly, 
especially the eastern portion, the predominating 
physical feature being the Webern Ghats, which 
besides bounding the country along the north- 
east and south-east, just; off westwanl and spread 
across the country in a succession oi spur- and 
ridges. There are several conspicuous isolated 
peaks, of which the Uighe-t. Sousagar. is 3,827 
feet high. 

The country is intersected by numerous rivers 
r unn ing westward from the Ghats, aod the prin- 
cipal eight, which are all navigable, are in -ize 
OI some importance. Goa possesses a fine har- 
bour, formed by the promouiones of Bardez 
and Salsette. Half-way between tht-se extre- 
mities lies the cabo, or cape, which forms the 
extremity of the island ol Goa. This divides 
the whole bay into two anchorages, known as 
Aguada and Jlormugao. Both are capable of 
accommodating the largest shipping irom Sep- 
tember to May, but Aguada is virtually dosed 
during the south-west monsoon, owing to the 
high winds and sea and to thp formation oi t*an i 
bars across the estuary of the Mandovi river 
which opens into Aguada. Mormugao is acces- 
sible at all times and is therefore the har>»our 
of commercial importance. It is the terminus of 
the railway running to the coast irom the inland 
British ryst'^m of lines. A breakwater and port 
have tef-n bui^there audtoetiads is considfr- 
able, being chietiy transit trade frem British 
territory. 


The People. 

Tlir total I'OpuIatiuD of Bf^rtugueae India 
is .'711 9<0 id which 27'i.;i9.'5 uie maie-s and 
dou 772 leniale-s, Portuguese India has 4 cities, 

J towns and 593 villages in which reside 127,180 
raruHu ■?. The den-ity of the country is about 
I'S. the highijst being m Bardez with 488 hihabi- 
tani^ per square kilometer and lowest in jjanguem 
with c'ltly 24 iniiabitant- per square kilometer. 
The cniiuxry presents main interesting demo- 
grupliic priddem-s relating 'tr. the didribution 
ol pupulation. birth aud death ratea. average 
sp-iu <d lUe deii'itv , etc. The Velha- Conquis- 
ta- ar«' thii kiy impulated and olfer the highest 
coutingeut for emiuraiion and iti inhabitants 
are to be found in almost all the parts of the 
wrld. iucludim: British India where there 
haw Settled about 8."i,0U0 Goans in various 
walks of life. 

Id the Velhas Conquistas the majority of the 
population 13 Christian. In the Novas Con- 
i|Uistas Hindus are more numerous than 
Christians. The Moslems m the territory are 
numbered in a few thousands. The Christians 
still very laruelj adhere to caste aislinctions, 
claiiiung to be Brahmans, Charclos and low 
custes. which do not intermarry. The Hindus 
who form about one-half of the total population 
are largely Maratha and do not differ from those 
ol the adjacent Konkau districts of Bombay. 
All Classes of the people, with the exception of 
Europeans, use the Konkuni dialect of Marathi 
with some admixture of Portuguese words. The 
official languageis i'ortuguese. whichis common- 
ly spoken in the capital and the principal towns 
as well as by all educated pcoi)le. Nearly all the 
Christians profess the Roman Catholic religion 
and are spritu.illy .'•ubject to an archbishop 
who has the tnles ol Primate of the East and 
Patriarch of the East Indies and exercises 
ecclesiabtical jurisdiction also over a portion 
of British India, and the provinces ot Macau 
(China) and Timor (Oceania), with missions 
in foreign countries and ilozambique (Portu- 
guese East Africa). The Christians of Daman 
and D'lu are subject, under a new Treaty signed 
in 1928 between Portugal and the Holy See, to 
the Archbishop of Goa. There are numerous 
churches in Goa, mostly built by the Jesaits 
and Franciscana prior to the exlfcction of the 
religious orders in Portuguese territory. The 
churches arein charge of secular priests. Hindus 
, and Mahometans enjey perfect freedom 
' in religious actors and have their own places 
1 oi worship. In the early days of Portuguese 
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rule the worship of Hindu gods in public and 
the observance of Hindu usages were strictly 
forbidden and rigorously suppressed. 

The policy of the Portugu^e Eepublic estab- 
lished in 191U was to persecute Catholic Religion 
and to suppr^s all religious Societies. As a 
result of this policy Jesuits were driven away 
from the country. The New State has entirely 
reversed the religious policy of the country. 
All religious Orders are freely allowed and several 
of them have now established Convents and 
Schools In the country, including the Jesuits nho 
have started a Secondary College at Panjim. 

A number of nuns have also come to the country. 

A new Seminary U being built and a new religi- 
ous Order is propo>ed to be started in o<a. The 
relations between the Church and Nt.ite are 
very cordial, though even under the anti-clerical 
republic the Law of separation of thureh and 
State had never been enforced. At present 
the ( hnreh has nbtained a legal exi-tence 
in the country and Portugal e^pn maintains 
in Goa and in British India a few missionaries, 
snppported by the Li-iatn trea-'Ury. 

Tbe Country. 

A little over one-third of the entire territory 
of Goa is stated to be under cultivation. The 
fertility of the soil varies considerably according 
to quality, situation and water-supply. The Velhas 
Conquistaa areas, as a rule, are better and more 
intensively cultivated than the >’ovas Conqiiis- 
tas. In both these divisions a holding of liftcen 
or sixteen acres would be considered a goo^l 
sized farm but the majority of holdings are of 
much smaller extent varying from half an acre 
to five or six acres. The sUple produce of the 
country is rice, ot which there are two good 
han’csts, but the quantity produced Is barely 
sutficlent to meet the needs of the population for ' 
two-thirds of the year. Next to rice, the culture ' 
of cocoanut palms is deemed most important, 
from the variety of u«es to which the products ' 
are applied. Hilly places and Inferior 
soils r.re set apart for the cultivation of ct reals 1 
and several kinds of fruits and vegetables are 
cultivated to an important extent. The condition 
of the agricultural classes In the Velhas Con- 
quiatas has Improved during recent years, 
owing to the general rise in the prices of all 
classes of agricultural produce and partly to 
the current of emigration to British territorj-. 
There is a great shortage of agricultural labour 
in the Velhas Conqulstas. In the summer months 
bands of artisans and field labourers from the 
adjoining British territory make their way Into 
Bardez where the demand for labour Is always 
keen. Stately forests are found in the Novas 
Conquistas. They cover an area of 116 square 
miles and are under conservation and yield some 
profit to the administration. Iron Is found in 
parts of the territory ; hut has not been seriously 
worked. Manganese also exists and some mine# 
are being worked at present, the ore being 
exported to the Continent. 

In recent years a remarkable change has , 
come over the means of transport throughout the 
country. A large number of new roads have been 
built which have brought the most outlandish 
villages of Goa into close and intimate connection 
with the cities and towms. It If 
the whole country in motor car within practically 


a single day and Novas Conquistas are ^ now 
easilv accessible to the remotest parts of the 
Velhas Conquistas. A number of new bridges 
have been built which have made easy inter- 
district communication. There are cheap bus 
services throughout the country at regular 
interval* The''-e have quickened communica- 
tion with Briti-h India and have enabled the 
district of Salcete and. Bardez to import a larger 
quantity of foodstuffs, fruits and vegetables 
from the adjoining British territories. 

Commerce. 

In the days of its glory, Goa was the chief 
entrepot ot commerce betw-een East and tVest 
and was specially famous for its trade in liorses 
with the Persian GuU. It lost its commercial 
uiiportance with the downfall of the Portuguese 
Rmpire and Its trade Is now insignificant. 

The present trade of Goa is not very large. 
Its imports amount to about Bs- 141 lakhs 
and exports to about Bs. ^0 lakhs in 1P37 . The 
discrepancy is met from the money sent to Goa 
by the many emigrants who are to be found 
all over the world. Few manufacturing indus- 
tries of any moment exist and most manufac- 
tured articles in use are imported. Exports 
chiefly consist of cocoanuts. betel nuts, mangoes 
and other fruits and raw produce. 

A line of railway connects Mormugao with 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta Hallway. 
Its length from Mormugao to Castle Rock above 
the Ghats where it joins the British system Is 
51 miles, of which 49 are in Portuguese territory. 
The railway is under the management of the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway admi- 
nistration, and the bulk of the trade of Mormu- 
c.ao port is what it brings down from and takes 
to the interior The W. 1. P By now nm by 
the Southern Mahratta. ha* recently experienced 
increased trartlc and hn* vieided hand:-ome 
prorits sullicicnt not only to pay the guaranteed 
rare of intercut but oven a -iirplu* is left ever 
which Is p.aid regularly into rhe Li-bon trea.*ury. 
every six montii*. The Portngue«e <TOvernment 
have, in tin* pa^t, lo-t ccn-iderable sum* in the 
payment of the guaranteed interc'st Consider- 
able expenditure iui* al^o been incurred in 
modernising the faeilities in the Mormugao 
harbour. The telegraphs in Portuguese territo- 
ries are worked separate system from the 
British The latter, however, had an office at 
Nova-Goa maintained jointly by the two 
Government" but "11100 10-5 the Nova-Goa 
office has been handed over to the Portuguese 
' Government which now maintains and works 
! all the telegraphs in its territories. 

' Most of the commerce of Portuguese India 
is with British India with whom it raamtaina 
' close commercial relations About 65 per cent. 

of the imports of the country are from Bntish 
i India which also receive* most of its exports but 
in recent ye^ars these have shown remarkable 
fall Among the most important rmporta 
i are rice te.xtiles. sugar, cereals, petrol, kerosene 
' oil, etc. There is a large entrepot trade running 
into about 8 to 9 crore* of rupees a year, which is 
generaUy cleared by the port and railway of 
Mormugao. 

Taxes and Tariffs. 

The finances of the country showed chronic 
deficits for neariv sixty years with occasional 
exceptions. The last war increased them to 
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alarming proporiion= and these were t>y 
fresh taxes and new loan^. Most of the new 
taxes were initiated by the Governor-General 
Jaime de Morais, who is popularly known as 
the “Governor of Taxes" Only in 2i.*27 the 
country experienced the joys of a balanced 
budget and the public servants whose salaries 
had "always remained in arrears are now being 
paid regularly. If municipal and national taxes 
be added together, the country presents a very 
high in-'ldence of taxation, even higher than 
that of British India, the average coming to 
about Rs 13 per --‘tpita. There is no income- 
tax. except for government servants, but there 
i'=i a special ten per cent tax on all incomes derived 
m the shape of interest on loans. This tax is 
a po^^crful contributory cause to the fliuht of 
capital from Portuguese India. The chief 
sources of revenue are the land tax, Excise and 
the custom's There i- a -pecial tax on einiiirants 
which yields to the -State a>»out R-s. 4U,ouu. 
The country being ecunomicaily backward, the 
taxes give very little indication of it*) 
productive capacity or of its annual wealth 
The national wealth is a matter of pure 
conjecture for lack of -^tatis-tics It _ 
proposed to revise the system of taxation, 
speciallv the land tax which represent- 13 per 
cent of the nett yield The State has e»ta>ili-hcd 
ia Bombay an in^stitution called Instituto Iwfo- 
PortU'juese with an annual subsidy of sewnty 
thousand nipees to be utilised for the pronn.tion 
of social and economic welfare of Goans re-idlnu 
in Briti«>h India. The proceeds of the eiuiirration 
tax have iteen ear*rnarked fur the subsidy^ to 
the Institute, with an additional sum of thirty 
thousand rupees. 

The tariff schedule is based on the three-foM 
principle, fiscal, protective and preferential. 
There is a limited free list on which books ami 
paper figure prominently. The fiscal tariff 
ranges from 10 to 30 per cent, according to tiie 
nature of the commodities, but the duties in 
several cases are specific, not ad valorem. This 
causes considerable hardship to trade, and 
specially to the poorer classes of consumers. 
The preferential tariff applies to goods coming 
from Lisbon and the Portuguese Colonies. . 
Very recently the principle of protection has 
been extended to the export of canned fruits 
which are entitled to a bounty of 10 per cent, on 
their basic price The tariffs wer^ airain re\i-^d 
last year, and the import duties on foreign goo«ls 
were generally increased. Duties on food, 
especiallv rice, have also been rai-ed, and the 
sum total office tax. in recent years, has reached 
over thirty lacs of rupees. The preferential 
duties on Portuguese wines, spirits and provisions 
have been lowered so as to make preference 
even more effective. 

For the last eight years the country has 
experienced recurring surpluses due to the 
increasing indirect taxes. Public revenues 
between 1014 and 1039 have almost doubled 
and the indirect taxes yield to the State about 
32 lakhs of rupees and direct taxes about 9 
lakhs of rupee<5 The surplus from lOSo to 
1937 came to 17 lakhs which, together with 
other special funds, make up a reserve of about 
65 lakhs of rupees available for^ developm^tal 
expenditure, in which sura is included about 
17 iakhs of rupees due by other colonies of 


Portuguese India The total surplus for the 
last decennium amounts to about 90 lakhs of 
rupees, of which abimt 60 lakhs are c'^nstituted 
into a reserve fund Recently all the different 
special funds have been merced Into one consoli- 
dated reserve fund with the exception of the 
yield ■'f the nc- tax whi-'ii will constitute a 
separate reserve ear-marked entirely for the 
development of rice cultivation. A heavy duty 
on impurred rice has been e-tal.lbhed from the 
end of 1938 The public debt c.f Goa is made up 
of <Iue= to Portugal and -imaU loans floated in 
the country itself Mo^t of the debt due to 
Portugal has been wiped out by lump payments. 
The currency of the country is the monopoly 
of the Banco Xacional Tltranianno which is 
the State Bank uf issue for - mie of the Portuguese 
coloziitfS The “state holds a percentage of «hare 
capital on which Interest is pavable by the Bank 
to the respective colonies The total fiduciary 
issue of the Bank at the end iT lu-t year was 
a>»out 135 lakhs, but its active note circulation 
did not exceed 90 lakhs of rupees. The Bank 
does ordinary V-anking bu.^ine-^ with xerv few 
central banking operation. It preserves a 
Jiniited loan policy but purchases, on a large 
scale. Britj-h Indian notes and cnjus and remits 
theta to Bombay where it maintains a branch 
. financed bv transfer of capital from Goa through 
the purcliase of British Indian currency. 


The CdPital. 

Nova-Goa. the present capital ol Portuguese 
India, cofnpr*'hends Panjim and Ilibahdar, 
Old Goa is some six miles distant from the new 
city. Panjim occupies a narrow strip of 
land leading up to the Cabo, the cape divid- 
ing the Aguada bay from that of Mormu- 
g.\o, and mainly elopes down to the edge of 
the Aguada. It was selected as the residence 
of the Portugue.'se Viceroy In 17.^9, and in 1843 
it was raised to its present rank as the capital 
of Portuguese India. The appearance of the 
city, with its row of public buildings and ele- 
gant private residences, as seen from the water 
is very picturesque and this imprc.ssion is not 
belied by a closer Inspection of it- neat and 
spacious roads, bordered by decent, tidy houses. 
The roost imposing public siructures are the 
barracks, an immense quadrangular building 
the eastern wing of which accommodates the 
Primary School, the Public Library and the Go- 
vernment Press. Other noticeable buildings are 
the Cathedral and various churches, the 
viceregal palace and the High Court. The 
square in the lower part of tiie town is adorned 
with a life-sized statue of Albuquerque stand- 
ing under a canopy. 

Panjim has been undergoing in recent years 
many remarkable improvements. The electrical 
supply of the country has been reorganised under 
the auspic^ of the Municipality and a better 
system of lighting, public and private, is now in 
force Moat of the important roads are being 
asphalted at a large cost and recently a large 
number of buildings have come up on AUinho 
which IS the Malabar HUl of Panjim. A decree 
has been published compelling all houseowners 
to introduce septic tanks as a preliminary step 
to the working out of a scheme of water- 
supply. 
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History. I 

Goa wa3 captured for the Portuauese by ; 
Alfonso de Albuquerque iu lolO. Albuquer- 
que promptly fortified the place and established 
Porcusfuese rule on a firm basis. From this I 
time Goa rapidly rose in importance and be-l 
oame the metropolis of Portuguese power in I 
the East. There was constant fighting with^ 
the armies of the Bijapur kingdom but the] 
Portugese held their own and gained the sur-j 
rounding territory now known as the Velhas , 
Conquistas. 

The subsequent history of the town is one 
of ostentation and decay. Goa reached its 
summit of prosperity at the end of the six- 
teenth century. The accounts of travellers ! 
show that the Goa of those days presented a I 
scene of military, ecclesiastical and commer-’ 
clal magnificence which has had no parallel! 
in the British capitals of India, Portugal, 1 
however, with Its three millions of population,; 
was too small to defend itself against Spain I 
and maintain at the same time its immense Em- 
pire in the four Continents. Albuquerque tried 
to consolidate Portuguese rule in India by his! 
policy of attracting the conquered Indians and ' 
granting them civil and religious liberties. His I 
contemporaries, however, could not understand ' 
his far-seeing statesmanship and after his death 
they undid all his work basing their dominion 
on conquest by the sword and military force 
and they laboured to consolidate it by a prosely- 
tising organisation which throws all the mission- 
ary efforts of every other European power in 
India into the shade. Old Goa, as the ruins of 
the old capital are called to-day, had a hundred 
churches, many of them of magnificent propor- 
tions, and the Inquisition which was a power in 
the land. The sixty years' subjection to Spain 
in the 17th century completed the ruin of the 
Portuguese Empire in the East and though the 
Marquis of Pombal in the 18th century tried 
to stave off its decadence, his subordinates In 
far-off India either could not understand or 
would not carry out his orders and even his 
strong hand was unable to stop the decline. It 
was in the 19th century that the colonials began 
to enjoy full Portuguese citizenship and sent 
tV-ir representatives to the Parliament in 
Lishun 

Modern Times. I 

There was frequently recurring fighting and I 
in 1741 the Marathas invaded the neighbourhood 1 
of Goa and threatened the city itself. An army ' 
of 12,000 men arrived from Portugal at the cri- 
tical moment. The invaders were beaten 
off. and the Novas Conqulstas W’ere added to 
the Portuguese possessions. In 1844 the 
shelter given by Goa to fugitives from justice! 
4n British territory threatened to bring about] 
a rupture with the British Government at 
Bombay. In 1852 the Banes of Satari.m the No- i 
▼as Conquistas, revolted. In 1871 the native I 
array in Goa mutinied and the King’s own ’ 
brother came from Lisbon to deal ivith the , 
trouble and having done so disbanded the! 
native army, which has never been recoosti-j 
tated. But another outbreak among the i 
troops took place in 1S95 and the Banes joining 
them the trouble was again not quieted ■ 


until the arrival of another special expedition 
from Lisbon. The Banes again broke out in 
1901 and again in 1912, troops being again 
imported to deal with the last outbreak, which 
was only' reported concluded in the summer of 
1913. There has been no outbreak after that 
date. 


The people on the whole appeared to be quite 
satisfied with the Portuguese ronnectinn There 
wan no aiiitation for further reforms as m British 
India and not a siim of disaffection against Por- 
tuguese rule. This was chiefly tiue to the fact 
that under the old regime the natives of Goa en- 
joyed complete equality with the natives of Por- 
tugal. many' of the sons of Goa occupying high 
and responsible positions in Portugal. Thus 
Elvino de Britto who was Minister of Public 
Works towards the end of tlie last century was 
a native of Goa, as was the father of Dr. Betten- 
court Kodrigues, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
m General Carmonas dictatorial Government. 
Natives of Goa are abo Dr. Almeida Arez, the 
Pre-ident of the Supreme Court m Li'ibou, Dr. 
Caeteno Gonsalves, Judge of tlie same Court 
and Mr. Alberto Xavier, ex-Secretary-Geueral of 
the Ministry of Finance. The new colonial 
policy of Portugal is based on racial distinctions 
and on a classification of citizens mto full- 
fledged and subsidiary. The Arto Cobminl is 
now the corner-sione of Portuguese colonial leglS- 
lati«ui and its preamble states that it i» the historic 
function of Portugal to own and rule colonies. 
ThH function is called its opiamc e^sei\r*> Colo- 
nials are debarred from entering the ranks of 
officers and are not allowed to join military 
and luval colleges of Portugal. This racial 
dHcrimination in the fundamental statutes of 
tin- country has Jed to many representations to 
Portugal One of the Governor-Generah of 
, Portugal. General Craveiro Lopes, voiced India’s 
' feelings at the Colonial Conference of Governors 
when he stated that Portuguese India was hurt 
I with such legislation. 

! The establishment of dictatorship in Portugal 
has produced profound changes in the adminis- 
trative machinery of Goa. system of centrali- 
'■ sation, financial and administrath e, has been 
I introduced with the result that all important 
1 financial and adminUtrative acts requue the 
! sanction of the Lisbon Government. The 
Governor-General has to submit frequent reports 
of his administration to the Lisbon Government. 
A press law very severely* controls the freedom 
of the Press and imposes heavy penalties on all 
crimes committed by newspapers. Old news- 
papers are exempted from deposits, but new ones 
have to keep with the State considerable sums of 
money before they are allowed to appear. 
Every paper has to be previously censored by 
official censors and so also the publication of 
books, brochures and pamphlets. The powers 
of the Council of Government are also reduced, 
pt^ticnlarly their legislative functions, a 
system of periodical conference has been esta- 
blished, made up of all the colonial Governors. 
There Is a common parliarnent and the whole 
Portuguese Empire is constituted into a single 
constituency electing about 90 members to ttie 
National Assemblv. Presidents of municipa- 
lities and charitable associations are appointed 
by the Governor-General. 
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Administration. 

The Lisbon Government by Decree ^o- 3266, 
dated 2Tth July 191T, enacted new rules re- 
garding the administration of Portuguese India 
under an Organic Charter (Carta Organica) in 
force since 1 st July i9l9. This Charter, 
regarding civU and financial administration 
of the colony, was modified by rules Nos, 1005 
and 1022, dated 7lh and 20th August 1920, 
and decrees Nos. 7008 and 7030, dated 9th 
and 16th October. A new Organic Charter 
modifying in certain parts the earlier one was 
granted by Decree No. 12499 of 4th October 
1926 and is now in force. 


The territory of Portuguese India is ruled 
by one Governor-General, residing in the 
Capital of the State, at Paniira alina Nova-Goa, 
and is divided into three districts: Goa, Daman 
and Din. Ihe last two are each under a Lieute- 
nant-Governor The district of Goa is under the 
direct superintendency of the Governor- 
General. 


Assisting the Governor-General in the adminis- 
tration are the Home and Political. Finance, 
Customs. Education, Military, Naval. Agriculture 
Health and Public Work? Secretariat?. There 
are also three special and autonomou? Depart- 
ments. which do not constitute e.vclusive Secreta- 
riats, one of them being the Department of 
Post? and Telegraph-' the -ecoud that of Survey 
and the third that of the Fiscal of the W. I. P. 
Railway. 

As the principal organ of administration next 
to the Governor-General and in collaboratlco 
with him works a Governor’s Council {Conselho 
do Governo) with Legislative and advisory 
powers. The Councilis constituted, in addition 
to the Governor-General, «j:-o//tcio President, of 
four officials (Attorney-General, the Director 
of Finances, the Director of Civil Admiaistratioo 
and the Director of Public Works), five elected 
members (three representing Velhas Conquistas 
one the Novas Conquistas and one the Districts 


of Daman and Diu) and five members nominated 
by the Governor-General to represent the 
minorities, agricultural, commercial and other 
interests and the press. 


In each province of Goa. Daman and Diu 
there is a District Council to supervise the Mu^- 
eipalities and other local institutions. The 
District Council of Goa is composed of the Direc- 
tor of Civil Administration, President, the Gov- 
ernment Prosecutor of the Nova-Goa Civil 
Court ; the Deputy Chief Health Officer ; the 
Engineer next to the Director of Public Works; 
the Deputy Director of Finances; the Chairman 
of the Municipal Corporation of the Islands ; one 
member elected by the Commercial and Indus- 
trial Associations of the district ; one member 
elected by the 60 highest tax pavers of Goa ; one 
member elected by the As-ociatioii? of Land 
owners and Farmer? of the District; and one 
advocate-m-^mber elected bv the Legislative 
Council among the legally qualified. 

There is one High Court in the State of India 
with hvf Judges and one Attorney-General; and 
Courts of Justice at Panjim, Margao, Mapuca, 
Bicholim, Quep^-ra e Dam.'io; and Municipal 
Courts of Justice at Morroiig.^o {'■’asco da Gama), 
PoDQ.i, Diu and Nagar-Aveli. 


.. .nuuuujMi.iuve coae nas oeen intro- 
duced which improve? admiDj?t^ati^e discipline 
and holds public servants direcDy and personallv 
responsible for all their actions No public 
sen'ant cap profess communism and has to make 
a declaration to that effect. The Governor has 
wide disciplinary powers over the public servants 
fhe right of appeal to the Supreme 
Administrative Court or the Supreme Court of 
Discipline The judiciary has Its own autonomy 
promotions, discipline, punl«hniente 
and dismissal subject to general supervision 
and control by the Minister for Justice The 
whole Portuguese Empire forms one judicial 
distnct directly under the Lisbon Govern- 
ment. 


PORT OF MORMUGAO. 


Mormugao la situated towards the south of ' 
riguada Bar, on the left Bar, on the left bank [ 
of Zuary River in Lat. 15®25’N.and Long. 
73® 47 ' E., about 225 miles south of Bombay 
and 6J miles south of Panjim, the Capital of 
Portuguese India. The Port of Mormugao Is 
the natural outlet to the sea for the whole area 
served by the M. & S, M. Ry. (metre-gauge), 
and offers the shortest route both passenger 
and goods traffic. The distance from Aden 
to Mormugao is about the same as from Aden 
to Bombay. The Port is provided with light- 
houses. buoys and all necessary marks and it 
16 easily accessible all the year round and at 
anv hour of the day or night even without the 
assistance of a Pilot. Pilotage is not compul- 
Borv but when usual pilot flag is hoisted, a 
qu^ified officer will board the vessel and render i 
such assistance. ! 


Mormugao Harbour is the terminal station 
of the West of India Portuguese Railway which 
is controlled by the Madras and Southern 
Maharatta Railway Company, with headquarters 
at Madras. 

promoting the economical, 
commercial and industrial development of 
Mormugao, a special Department under the 
''Mormugao Improvement 
its head office at Vasco da Gama, 
^ ^ormugao Harbour, has been 
Local Government have intro- 
^ y^^ious regulations granting every 
intending to raise buildings 
for residential and Industrial purposes in the 
whole area, comprising about 300 acres, near 
the Harbour. 
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DAMAN. 


The settlement of Daman lies at the en- 
trance to the Gulf of Cambay, about 100 miles 
north of Bombay. It is composed of two por- 
tions, namely. Daman proper, lying on the 
coast, and the detached pargana of'Xagar Aveli. 
separated from it by a narrow strip of British 
territory and bisected by the B. B. <fe C. I. 
way. Daman proper contains an area of 22 
square miles and 26 villages and has a popu- 
lation (1921) of 17,566 of whom 1,480 are Chris- 
tians. The number of houses is according to the 
same census 4,095. Nagar Aveli has an area 
of 60 square miles and a population (1921) 
of 31.048, of whom only 271 are Christians. 
The number of houses is 6,069. The town of 
Daman was sacked by the Portuguese In 1531 
rebuilt by the natives and retaken by the Portu- 
guese in 1558 when they made it one of ibcir 
permanent estabhshments in India. They 
converted the mosque into a church and have 
since built eight other places of wor-fihip. The 
native Christians adopt the European cos- 
tume, some of the women dressing themsehes 
alter the present European fashion, aud olh* rs 
following rbe old ^ryle ol petricoat and mantle 
op^*p prevalent in Spam and Portugal. 

The soil of the settlement is moist and fer- 
tile. 1 ‘Specially in Nagar A\eli, but despite the 
ease of cultivation only one* twentieth part of the 


territory is under tillage. The principal crops 
are rice, wheat, the inferior cereals of Gujarat 
and tobacco. The settlement contains no 
minerals. There are stately forests in Nagar 
Aveli, and about two-thirds of them consist of 
teak, but the forests are not conserved and the 
extent of land covered by each kind of 
timber has not been determined. Before the 
dc'-line of Portuguese power m the East. Daman 
carried on an extensive comnieice especially 
with the east coast of Africa. In those du\s 
it was noted lor its dyeing and weaving. 

The territory forms for administrative pur- 
poses a single district and has a ilunicipal 
Chamber and Corporation, It is ruled by a 
Governor invested with both civil and military 
functions, subordinate to the Governor-General 
of Goa. The judicial department is adminis- 
tered by a judge, with an establishment com- 
posed of a delegate of the Attorney-General 
and two clerks. In Xagar Aveli the greater 
part 01 the soil is the property of the Govern- 
ment, from xvhom the cultivators hold their 
tenures direct. A tax Is levied on all 
lands, whether alienated or the property 
of the State, The chief sources of rewnue 
are land-tax, forests, excise and lustom- 
duties. 


Dll) 


Dm is an Island lying o3 the southern ex- 
tremity 01 the Kathiawar Peninsula, from 
which It IS separated bv a narrow channel 
through a considerable swamp. It is composed 
of three portions, namely, Diu proper ilsl.tnd). 
the village of Gogla, on the Peninsula, separated 
by the channel, and the fortress of Simbor. 
about 5 miles west of the island. It has a small 
but excellent harbour, where vessels can safely 
ride at anchor in two fathoms of water anil 
owing to the great advantages which us posi- 
tion offers lor trade with Arabia and the Per- 
"'Tri Gulf, the Portuguese were tired at an 
early period with a desire to obtain possession 


of It. This they gamed, first by treaty with 
the Sultan of Gujarat aud then by force of 
arms. Diu became opuknt and famous for 
Its commerce. It has now dw’jndled into 
insigaiflcance. The extreme length of the island 
is about se\en miles and its breadth from 
north to south, two miks. The area is 2U 
square mih s. The popnlurlon of the town of 
Diu, from which the island lakes its name, 
is said to h.tve been 50,i>h0 in the days 01 it? 
commercial prosperity. The total population 
of the islai.d. according to tlve census 
of 1921, IS 13,844, of whom 228 wtie 
Christians. 
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FRENCH POSSESSIONS. 

The French possessions In India comprise five . by a Chief Justice and by several " Chefs de 
Settlements, with certain dependent lodges, or service ” in the different administrative depart- 
plots. They aggregate 203 square miles, and ' ments. In 1879 local councils and a council- 
had a total population on the 1st July 1936 ! general were established, the members being 
of 29S,S51. The first French expedition into , chosen bv a sort of universal suffrage within the 
Indian waters, with a view to open up commer- ' French territories. Seventeen Municipalities or 
cial relations, was attempted in 1603. It was ] Communal Boards, were erected m 1907 namelv 
undertaken by private merchants at Bouen, but Pondicherrv, Ariancoupam Modeliarpeth 
it failed, as also did several similar a'tempts ! Oulgaret, Villenour, Tiroubouvan6 Bahour and 
which followed. In 1642 Cardinal Hichelien i Xettapacam, for the establishment of Pondi- 
founded the first Campagnie d’Orient, but us i cherrv ; Karikal, Xeravv, Xedonncadou Tir- 
efforts met with no success. Colbert reconsti- , noular.Grande Aldde, Cotch- rv for the establish- 
tuted the Company on a larger basis in 1664, ment of Karikal, and also Ch'andernagore Mah6 
granting eseniptionlrom taxes and a monopoly . and Yanaon, On municipal boards natives are 
of the Indian trade for fifty years. After having ■ entitled to a proportion of the seats. Civil 
twice attempted, without success, to establish and criminal courts, courts of first instance 
itself in Madagascar, Colbert’s Company again and a court of appeal compose the iud’clal 
took up the idea of direct trade with India I machinery. The army and establishm'ents 
and its resident, Caron, founded in 1668 the connected With the Governor and his staff 
Comptoir, or agency, at Surat. But on find- | at Pondicherry and those of administrators 
rag that City unsuited for a head establishment ; at Chandemagore, Yanaon, Mahe and Karikal" 
he seized the harbour of Trineomalee in Ceylon together with other headquarters charges 
trom the Dutch. The Dutch however, speedi- ! necessarily engross a large proportion of 
ly retook Trineomalee; and Caron, passing , the revenue. All the state and dignitv of 
over to the Coromandel coast, in 1672, seized | an independent Government, with four de- 
San Thome, a Portuguese town adjoining Madras, ; pendent ones, have to be maintained This 
which had for twelve years been in the pos- is effected by rigid economy ^d the 
session of Holland. He was, however, com- prestige of the french Government is worthily 
pellt'd to restore It to the Dutch in 1674. ■ maintained in the East. Pondicherrv is also 

The ruin of the Company seemed impending , the scene of considerable religious uomo and 
when one of its agents, the celebrated Fran- . missionary activity. It forms the seat of an 
0013 Martin, suddenly restored it. Rallying I Archbishop, with ’a body of priests for all 

under him a handful of sixty Frenchmen, ; French India: and of the Missions Etrangeres 
saved out of the wreck of the settlements at; the successors of ttie Mission du Carnatic fniind^’ 
Trineomalee and San Thome, he took up his ; by the Jesuits in 1776. But the chief flrfd of 
abode at Pondicherry, then a small village, \ this mission li“S outside the French Settlements 
which he purchased in 1683 from the Raja of , a large proportion of its Christians are British 
Gingee. He built fortifications, and a trade subjects and many of the churches are in British 
began to spring up ; but he was unable to hold ; territory. The British rupee is the' ordinsi-v 
the town against the Dutch, who wrested it temier within Frencli territories A line of rail 
from him in 1893. and held it until it was res- way running via Villenour, from Pondicherrv to 
toted to the french by the Peace of Ryswick, Villupuram on the South Indian Railwav main 
in 1697. Pondicherry became in this year tains communication with Madras and the rest 
and has ever since remained, the most import- ' of British India, and Karikal Is linked to the 
ant of the french Settlements in India. Its 1 same railway bv the liranch from Peralam A 
toiindation was contemporaneous with that ; Chamber of Commerce consisting of fifteeVi 
of Calcutta. Like Calcutta, its site was pur- i members, six of them Europeans or persons 
c.ha3ed by a European Company trom a native of European di-eent, was reorganised bv « deeres 
prince, and what Job Charnock was to Calcutta I of 7th March, 1914. The capital" P ni lieherrv 
francois Martin proved to Pondicherry. On i- a very handsome town, and presents’ 
Its restitution to the french by the Peace of | especially from tlie sea, a striking annearanee 
Ry-wick in 1097, Martin was appointed i of french civilisation appearance 

frovercor, and under his able management ' 

Pondicherr>’ became an entrepot of trade. 

Cbandernagore, In Lower Bengal, had been Peoole and Trari^. 

acQUired bv the French Company In 1683. by 

grant irom’ the Dcdhi Emperor; Mahe. on the xh** Sf^ttk-mentR art. rprvFrv=v.v 4 > * 

Malabar Coast, was obtained in 1725-6, under ijament at’ Paris Ifv one , n ^ “ i 

ttie government of M. Lenoir: Karikal, on the ^ The e were in ^ 7 ’' % 
Coromandel Coast, under that of M. Dumas, sSk' and S coTleL „ll i V a 
111 1739. Yanaon, on the coast of the Xorthern f-nvemment w.fi-'ss f' the 

Circars wL taken possession ot in 17.50, and Lncar" ve, ■ 

formally ceded to the French two years later. ■ p ■*,„ ami expenditure (Ludgetof 1940) 

ii.'.. ine principal crops are paddv 

Administration CTonn.liiut, imi ragi There arc at PondiclierrV 

Administraiion ^ mill.-, and at Chandemagore 1 inte mill 

liie military command and admiaistration-in- The cotton mills have In all 2,052 looms and 


People and Trade. 

he Settk-mentP are represented In Far 


Loromanuel coasr, unuer mat ui x/uiua&, c^hooK and r'nnp.r, o n\i ^ \ ^ 

ill 1739. Yanaon, on the coast of the Northern pnvf*rnml-nt u-itv f’ rnamtained by the 

Circars wL taken possession ot in 1750, and Caf 

formallv ced-rd to the French two years later. ' p and expenditure (Ludgetof 1940) 

ii.'.. oU,oi,Ui3. ine principal crops are paddv 
Administration CToiin.lnnt .uid ragi There arc at PondicherrV 

Admimstraiion ^ ^c'^^ton milk, and at Chandemagore l jute mill 

liie military command and administration-in- The cotton mills have In all 2,052 looms and 
chief of the French possessions in India are vested .'lundks, employing 6,05.5 pekon5 

m a Governor, who^^e re-idence is at Pondi- There are also at work one oil factorvand 
cherrv. The office is at present held by a few oil nresse? for groundnuts and one ice 
Monsieur Bonvin (Louis). He is assisted ■ fartory. The chief exports from Pondicherry are 
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oil seeds at the ports of PoDiicherry and’ visited by French steamers, sailing monthly 
Karikal. In tlie imports amounted to ■' between Colombo and Calcutta in coonectioii 

irs. 137.725 046 and tiie exports tu frs. ’.♦• 1 . 0.57 94i. , with the Messageries Maritimes. The figures 
to these two ports in 1939, 173 vessels entered ; contained in this paragraph are the latest avail- 
and cleared; tonnage 654.149. Pondicherry is' able and are corrected up to ilarch 1939. 


PONDICHERHY, 


Pondicherry is the chief of the French Settle- 
meals in India and its capital is the head- 
quarters 01 their Go\ernor. It is situated on 
the Coromandel Coast, 105 mih-a from Madras 
by road and 122 by the Villupuram-Pondi- 
cherry branch 01 the South Indian Railway. 
The area of the Settlement 1 - 115 square 
miles and its population in I9j6was 157,570. 
It consists of the eight communes oi Pondi- 
cherry. The Settlement was founded m 
1674 under Francois Martin. In 1693. 
It was captured by the Dutch but 
was restored m 1699. It was besieged four 
times by the English. The first siege 
under Admiral Boscawen in 1743 was unsuc- 
cessful. The second, under Eyre Coote in 1761, 
resulted in the capture of the place, which was 
restored in 1765. It was again besieged and 
captured in 1778 by Sir Hector Munro. and the 
fortifications were demohsh-.d lu 1779. The 
place was again restored in 1785 under the 
Treaty of Versailles of 1733. It was captured 
a lourrh time by Colonel Brai^hwaite in 1793, 
and finally restored in 1816. 

The Settlement comprises a number of 
Isolated pieces of territory which are cut off 
trom the mam part and surrounded by the 


British District of South Arcor, except where 
they border on the sea. 

At Pondicherry there is a British Consul- 
General accredited to the French Government, 
who IS an officer of the Indian Political 
Department, The town is compact, and is 
divided by a canal into two parts, the Ville 
blanche and the Ville noire. The Vilie 
blanche has a European appearance, the streets 
being laid at right angles to one another, 
and Che houses being constructed with court- 
yards and embellished witii green Venetians. 
Ali the cross streets lead down to the shore, 
where a wide promenade facing the sea is 
again different from anything of its kind in 
British India. In the middle is a screw-pile 
pier, which serves, when ships touch at the 
port, as a point for the landing of cargo, and on 
holidays as a general promenade for the popula- 
tion. There is no real harbour at Pondicherry ; 
ship- lie at a distance of about a mile from the 
shore, and communication with them is con- 
ducted by the usual mas-ulu boats of this coast; 
Facing the shore end of the pier is a statue of 
tlie great Dupleix, to whom the place and the 
French name owed so much. 


CHANDERNAGORE. 


Chandernagore is situated on the bank 01 the 
Hooghlv, a short distance below Ohmsura. 
Population (in 1930) 31.25U. The town was 

jermaneutly occupied by tho French in I 65 S, 
though previously it had been temporarily 
<^ccnpied by them at a date given as 1672 or 
1676. It did not, however, rise to any 
importance till the time of Dupleix. It changed 
hands between British ami French various 
times during tiie Napoleonic wars and was 
finally restored to the French in 1316. 

The former grandeur of Chandernagore has 


disappeared, and at present it is little more 
than a quiet suburban tovsm with little external 
trade. The railway station on the East Indian 
liailway is just out-ide French territory 22 
miles *froin Calcutta (HouTah). The chief 
administrative officer Is the Administrator, 
who IS subordinate to the Governor of the 
French Possessions. The chief public insti- 
tution is the College Dupleix, formerly called 
St. Mary's Institution, founded in 1832 and 
under the direct control or the French 
Government. 


KARIKAL. 


Karikal lies on the Coromandel Coast between 
the Tanjore District of Madras and the Bay 
of Bengal. The settlement is divided into 
six communes, containing 110 villages lu 
all, and covering an area of 53 square miles. 
It is governed by an Administrator subordinate 
to the Governor at Pondicherry. The popu- 
lation has in recent years rapidly decreased. In 
1383 it was 93,055; in 1891.75,526; in 1901, 
54,003; in 1923, 57,023; in 1924, 66,922; 
and in 1036, 60,447 ; but the density 

is still very high, being 1,06S persona 
per square mile. Kumbakonam is the only 
taluk in Tanjore District which has a higher 
density. Each of the six communes — namely, 
Karikal, La Grande Aldee, Nednngadu, Cot- 
Kery, Neravy and Timcuiar — possesses a mayor 
and council. The members are all elected by 


universal suffrage but in the municipality 
Karikal half the number of seats are reserved for 
Europeans or their debcendaiits. The country is 
v'ery lertile, being irrigated by seven branches or 
the* Cauvery, besides many smaller channels. 

The capital of the settlement is situated 00 
the north bank of the river Arasaiar, about 
li miles from its month. It has a brisk trade 
in nee with Ceylon, and to a less extent with 
tbe Straits Settlements. It has no commerce 
with France, and very little with other French 
colonies. The port is merely an open road- 
stead, provded with a light-house 142 feet 
high, thetight in which having a ransie 01 from 
3 to 10 miles. In 1899 Karikal was” connected 
with Peralem on the Tanjore District Board 
Railway. Karikal finally came into French 
oossession on the settlement after 1315, 
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The Frontiers. 

By taoae uiio take a long view of politics in in 1919. But speaking broadh, Saudeman 
tUe Wide sense oi the term, it will be seen that 1 brought peace to Baluchistan, and to the large 
the Indian Frontier problem, which has loomed i frontier are.i which is embraced in that generic 
so large in the discussion oi Indian qu^tions, ; term. So far as this section of the frontier !s 
has always borne a twofold character — the local i concerned it may te said that no frontier pro- 
issueand the international issue. For almost blem exists, si\e the need for an economical 
a century the Internationa] issue was the greater: and constructive policy. 

■jf the tw'o. and the mo-t serious question which ; 

the Indian Go\ trninent, both directly and as the \ Towards Afghanistan. — l-ar otherw ise has 
executors of British Imperial policy, had to face, it until lately been with the section oi the i:on- 
Fut the tendency of later times was for , tier w hich stretches from Baluchistan to the con- 
the international aspect to recede and for the 1 hnes of Kashmir. That was, for three quarters 
local aspect to grow in importance, until' oi a century, the scene of almost ceaseless 
it might be said, with as much tnith as charac- ■ military operation^ wliich constituted a 
t.-rise.- all generalisations, that the local issue’ devastating drain on the Indian exchequer. For 
dominated, if it did not absorb the situation. ! years one sought for a definite j'>olicy gniding the 

I a..'tiona ot the Government r.t India." One expla- 
The local Problem. — The local problem, ‘ nation oi their incon-isteucies was found in the 
in Its broadest outlines, may be briefly indicated i exi'-tence of two schoolf. of thougijt. Once the 
b'lore proceeJmg to discuss it in detail. From! frontier vvith AfgiianUtan had been delimited, the 
the ArabMn sea on the West to the confines ' soldiers naturally pressed lor the armed occii pa* 
(jf Nepal is a wild and troublous sea of some of i tion of the whole country nirht up to the coo- 
the highest mountains in the world. The thinj fines of .Afghani'ran, or at any rate, for military 
^ alleys in these immense ranges are poorly popu-| posts, linked with good coniinunications, which 
lated by hardy, brave, militant mountaineers,’ would dominate the country. But those who 
rendered the fiercer and the more difficult by pro* I looked «at }>ohcy not otilv from the military 
iessing the martial lloslern faith, accentuated' 'tandpoint. were fearful oi two con'«i<ier.itioDs. 
by the most bitter fanaticism. But sparse as the i They felt that occupation up to the Afghan fron- 
population is, it is in excess of the supporting; tier would only shift the frontier problem farther 
power of the country. Like mounUilneers in all j north. Instead of the dirfering tribes, we 
parts of tiie w orld, these brave and fearless men i should, they argued, ha\e to meet the Afghan on 
have sought to supploinent their exiguous agricul* I our borderline If .■Vfgll,lnl^t.ltl were a strong, 
ture by raiding the rich i*lains of Ilindustau. We i homogeneous State, th.it would be a in.itter of 
imiv find a fairly close [Mrallelto the situation! little account. But even under the iron rule 
in the position oi the Hulil.iuds oi Scotland until I of Abdiirraiiaman khan, the Amir's writ ran but 
.liter the rebellion ol 1745 the English Govern- lightly in the southern confines of his kingdom, 
ment oi the dav sought a permanent remedy I Under his successor, iruljibullah Khan, who'se 
by opening lor the w.arlike Highlanders a military policy was generally wise and succs^ful, it ran 
career in the lamous Highland regiments, and still lerS firm 1\ . The Amir was unable to control 
lo rendering military ope’rations easier by the the orgams.ition or the tribal gathering, which 
construction or Made's road. The ifigh*[ in'*>lvpd us in the Z.ikka Kliei and .Hohniand 
land problem has disappeared so long from ' expedition' during the Indian secretarv-ihlp 
English politics tliat its pregnant lessons are. of that arch p.acifist. Lord Morlev. Xor did it 
little realised, but if the curious student will enable H.ibibullah to de.tl eifecti\e!v with a 
read again that l)rilliant novel by Neil .Alunro, ri'ing against his own Governor in Kfiust. The 
"The New Eoad,” he w ill appreciate what M’ade’s Afghan forces ineited awav uniier tr.insport 
work meant lor the Highlands or Scotland, and difficulties wh^^n thev were moved a'Minst 
what lessons it teaches thoac who are called the rebellious Kliostwa'lis. and the Aniirliad to 
upon to face, in its local asf>ect, the Indian make p^^ace witli his troiildou-* va.s^ais. There- 
irontier problem. So far as the area with which fore, it was said, occupation up to what is 
we are dealing was concerned, two policies called the Durand Line because it is the line 
were tried. In Baluchistan, the genius of Sir demarcated by the Frontier Commission in 
Eobert Sandeniau devised the inetliod oi enter- which Sir Mortimer Durand was the British 
ing into militarv occupation of the principal i Plenipotentiary, would simply mean that in 
poiuti, and thence controlling tlie country. I time of trouble we should have to deal with 
At the same time close engapments were entered) Afghanistan instead of a tribe or two and 
into with tlie principal ciiieis, through whonoj with the Irreconcilable tribesmen ’along 
the tribesmen were kept in order. That polic}’ j our difficult lino oi comunmication'^. The 
was so successrul tnat whilst the administration j Kabul Government now ha\e greater contiol 
was expensi'ethe Balucliistan frontier did not ■ over their tribes iif^ar tin? frontii-r than fornierlv 
seriously embarrass the Government of India I but the old argurntnt still applies. There 
rrorii tlie tmio when Sandeman >et his mark on | was the further consideration that financiers 
the land. Not that tlie country was entirely j were of the fixed belief that even ii the For- 
peaceiul. Occasional tribal raid-i or risings; ward Policy was wise from the military 
uece'sitated occasion. il military operations, j standpoint, it would involve cliargcs over an In* 
and the Gomal Pass was involved in the i defanite period greater than the Indian finances 
general tribal disturbances which followed . would bear. Moreover on this section of the 
the wanton declaration of war bv Afghanistan Frontier, the position was complicated by the 
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expansion of Russia in Central Asia. The easiest 
passes, and the passes down \Oiich ror cenlunes 
from the time of Alexander Che Great lnv.id^r^ 
have swept from Persia and Central Asia to 
loot the fat plains of Hindustan, tra^e^se this 
region. Therefore it was deemed essential to 
control, if not to occupy them, in the interests 
of the Imperial situation. In this zone therefore 
policy eb^d and flowed between the Torward 
School, which would have occupied, or dominat- 
ed, the whole I'rontier up to the Durand Line, 
that is to say up to the Arghan frontier, and the 
Close Border School, which would have ua remain 
out of the diflicult mountainous zone and meet 
the tribesmen on the plains if they sallied forth. 
The extreme advocates 01 this schccl would 
even have had us return to the line cf the Indus. 

The Two Policies.— The result of this conflict 
ci opinion u as a serit's 01 u averinu conij'rcmis* s, 
which like all compromises ^as profoundly un- 
satisfactory. We pushed forward posts here and 
there, which irritated the Tribesmen, and made 
them fearful for their prized mdep-ndence, 
without controlling them. Tliese advanced 
posts were in many'cases inadequately held and 
'■arely were they linked with their .supporting 
posts by adeqiuite means 01 communication. 
We preserved between our administrative 
frontier and the Durand Line which demarcated 
our rrontier with Afehanistan an irregular belt of 
land called The Independent Territory, in widch 
neitlier we nor th** .Afghan Goveriirnont exercised 
pin'diction Tin® w’as left entirely umh-rihe 
' ontrol of the tribes who peopled it. Xow U was 
‘•iten asked why we did not follow the [irecedent 
of Baluchistan and “ Sandemanise ” the Inde« 
I>erident Territory. Tha^ was one of the peren- 
nial topics of Frontier discussions. But stress 
was laid upon the essential differences between 
this zone and Baluchistan. Sir Robert Sande* 
man fouml a strong tribal s\stem e.xisting in 
Baluchistan, and he was aide to enter inre 
direct engagements with the tribal Chiefs. There 
is no such tribal organisation in the Independent 
Territory. The tib’al Chicis, or Maliks, exercise 
a very precarious authority, and the instrument 
for the crdlective expres>ion of the tribal will is 
not the chief, but the jirgah, or tribal fonncil, of 
the most democratic character, where the voice 
of the young men of the tribe often has the same 
influence, in time of excitement perhaps more 
influence, as the voice of the wiser greybeard. 
The bitter fruit oi this poliev of compromise 
was reaped in 18 U 7 , when following a minor 
outbreak in the Tochi Valley tbt* geiipral 
uneasiness flamed into a rising which involved 
the whole of the Xorth-West I rentier, irom the 
Gomal to the borders of X'epal. A lorce over 
thirtv thousand •'trong had to be niobiii«'-d to 
deal with it. Even this large lorcc, owing to 
the immense difficulties of transportation, was 
unable effectively to deal with the situation, 
though peace was made. The emergency thus 
created synchronised with the advent of Lord 
Curzon as'Vicerov. He dealt with it in master- 
ful fashion. In the place, he separaW 
the frontier zone from the Government ol the 
Punjab, which had hitherto been responsible 
for its administration, and had organised for 
the purpose a special force of Frontier soldiers, 
known as the Punjab Irregular Frontier Force. 
This was the revival of a scheme as old as the 
Viceroyalty of Lord Lytton, though no other 


Viceroy had been able to carry it through in the 
face of the strong opposition of successive Punjab 
Governments. The area so separated was 
constituted into a separate administrative 
zone under the direct authority or the Govern- 
ment of India, exercised through a Chief Commis- 
sioner. Then Lord Curzon withdrew the advan- 
ced military posts and concentrated the Regular 
troops in bases better linked with the main 
military centres of India by roads and railways. 
The advanced posts, and especially important 
Passes like the Tochi, the Kurram and the 
Ehyber, were entrusted to the defence of local 
militia, recruited from the tribesmen them- 
selves, and officered by British officers drawn 
from the ranks of the Indian Army, Later 
it was suppletiJc-nted by a fine development 
poliev. The construction of the Upper Swat 
Canal, afterwards developed into the Swat 
Canal (?.»•. Irrigation) led to such an increase 
in cultivation that the tribesmen were given 
.a means of livelihood and were invested with 
the magic charm of valuable property. The 
irrigated part o; the 1 ronticr has since been one 
of the most peaceiulin the whole borderline. 

Lord Curzon’s Success.— Judged by every 
reasonable standard the Curzon policy was 
slice* ssiui. It did not give us complete peace. 
There were occ.isional punitive expeditions 
•Jemandrd. .<uch as for instance the Zakka Khel 
and .^Iollmand expedition®, and the X 7 aziris,and 
in n.irticiil.irthe truciil.-Dt Mahsud Wazlr}s,n<»ver 
ceased raiding. But in comparison with what bad 
gone before, it gave relative peace. It endured 
throughout the'Great War, though the Waziris 
built up a heavy bill of offences, which awaited 
s-ttlenivnt when Government were free from 
the immen>e pr occupations of the war. It 
broke down under the strain of the wanton 
invasion 01 India by the Afghans in the hot 
weather of lOlU. On February 20 th the Amir 
Habibnllah Khan was a«®a®sinated in his sleep 
near Jelalabad. Although he does not figure so 
prominently in frontier history as his iron 
rather .Abdurr.ihaman Khan, he nevertheless has 
high claim® on the favourable verdict of history. 
None anticipated that any successor to Abdul- 
rahaman Khan could hold in the least in a single 
State the iia<-ti<iu^. i.inatical tribes who make 
111' the f*opulation ot tiie Afghan kingdom. Yet 
thi® nabibiillah did. On occasions his attitude 
seeiiieti to l>e equivocal, a® when armed gather- 
ings Oi the tribes called la^hkars w ere permitted 
to a-semhle m Afghan territory and to invade 
the Independent Territory, causing the Zakka 
Kliel and .Mohmand expeditions. But we must 
not judge a 8 tate like Afghanistan by European 
standard®; the Amir had oiten to bow before 
tiie fanatical elements amongst his own people 
until they had burnt their fingers by contact 
with the British troops. At the outset of the 
Great War he warned the Government that he 
might often have to do things which seemed un- 
friendlv, but thev must trust him. In truth, the 
position of the Amir when Turkey entered the 
war, and called Moslems everywhere to arms on 
the side of Germanv, was extraordinarily difficult. 
He received Turkish. German and Austrian 
mi®sion 3 iD Kabul, from which British represent- 
atives werestillexcluded. Buthekept Afgliani- 
stan oiitof the war, and with the complete defeat 
of the Central Powers and their satellites, his 
policy was justified up to the hilt. Indeed 
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hU success was the cause 01 hts aisasSioatiOD. 
The irreconcilable elements in the King-lom saw 
that the day of reckoning had come and strove 
to avert the settlement of their account by the 
murder. When he was done to death, his 
brother, Xa»rullah Khan, w as proclaimed Amirby 
the assassins. But the conscience of Afghanistan 
revolted against the idea of ^'asrullah, the arch- 
fanatic of the ruling House 01 Kabul, ascending 
the throne over the blood-stained corpse of his 
brother. A military movement in Kabul itself 
brushed him aside and installed the son of 
Habibullah, Aiiianullah Khan, on the throne. 
But Amunullah Khan soon found it was aihorny 
t>rd on which he lay, and encouraged by the 
disorders in India wliich followed tYie passing 
of stringent measures to deal with anarchical 
crime set his troops in motion on April ■'’5, 
and preaching a jehad promised liis soUiery the 
traditional loot oi Hindustan. The Indian Army 
was at once set in motion, and as has always 
been the case the regular Afghan Armv was 
easily beaten. Hakka, be>ond tlie Khyber. 
was ^eizefl. Jelalabad and Kaiml w..*ie ire-iuently 
bombed from the air, and tltete was nothing lo 
prevent out occupation 01 Kai*ui. savetYie know- 
ledge gleaned from tlie bitter lierituge 1*1 the 
wars of 183? and 1?7S. that it 1- one thing to 
over«et a government in Afghani-Tan. i<nt it i- 
qulte anotiier to sec up a .'‘table go*veruui->iiT in ns 
stead. The Government oi ludid wi-ely held tlmlr 
hand, and the Afghans having '•ued 101 peace, 
a treaty wa-^ signed on the 8tU Augu-t. iblu 

But an untO'.sard ertect of this wanton war 
was to set the frontier from the Goinul to the 
Khyi/er ablaze. With one or two ex-cepnons 
the rribul iliiitia, left without tbe support of 
the regular troops, who in the emergency 
ought to have been hastened to their 
succour, could not stand the str.un 01 
an appeaUroni theiriellow tribesmen, and either 
melted aw ay or joined the rising. Tiiis has oiteii 
been described as the failure of the Curzon 
policy, which was based ou the tribal militia. 
But there is another aspect to this qne-tion. 
The Militia numbeied only some :3.0bo men. 
They wore diatributt'd in a number of isolated 
and semi-lsolated There was no po?'i- 

biUty of their withstanding the onslaught of an 
Afghan invading force. They wtre not intended 
for such a purpose. If they had, wlien the 
invasion began, been supported by regular 
troops their loyalty might have remained 
sound. But other counsels prevailed. It wa'^ 
at. the outset decided in hish military quarter- 
that in the face of the Afghan inva-iou it was 
inadvisable to «end rcsruiar troops t()>iii)port the 
Waziristaii militia posts as it was concluded that 
the Mahsud and Yl’azir tribe= of Maziristan 
would join the enemy. Orders were therefore 
issued that the posts ‘•hould be abandoned, the 
British oSicers in them withdrawing with ^uch 
men as remained loyal. The olficcr commanding 
the Bannu brigade immediately de'-patched a 
movable column for the succour and reassu- 
rance of the militia garrisons in his area but 
superior orders followed directms the return of 
the column forthwith. The militia were thtre- 
upon ordered to withdraw and th'dr commence- 
ment to do so, accompanied by the burning of 
such stores as they could not carrv’, quite natu- 
rally produced the instant uprising of the tnbes- 
meri, who began to attack and loot the retiring 


couvo>> aud the abaiidi.ucd po-r> To expect 
the militia to remain fiiiu m ret’v.it ii. -uch 
circuin-tan* was t'j reiu-o rea-ou.tule U'>ii-?i.ier- 
atiou or the faec.N of the -ituanon. 

Russia and the Froatlep.— The Curzon 
poUcy was up to this inevitable collapse greatly 
assisted by extraneous events. The greatest 
external force in moulding Indian frontier policy 
was the long struggle with Hussia. For nearly 
tocee-quarters of a century a veiled warfare 
predominance in Asia was waged between 
, Russia. There are few pages 

in British foreign policy less attractive to the 
studfflt Of Irnptrial atfairs. Russia was con- 
fronted in Central Asia with precisely the same 
condifions as those which laced England in 
India when tfie course of events converted the 
OM Bast India Cooipsiny from a trading corpor- 
ation into a governing body. The decaying 
juianates uf Central Asia were impossible neigh* 
bours.^ Confronted with an inienor civilisation, 
and with neighbours who would not let her 
alone, Russia had to advance. True, the advan- 
turous spirits in her armies and some of the 
great administrators in the Tsarist capital 
were not adverse to paying off on the Indian 
Borderland the score against Great Britain for 
the Cniiiean War and for what the Rus-ians 
thougiit was depriving them of the fruits of their 
costly victory over Turkey m 1877-78. The 
rf-.uJt was a long and unsatisfactory guerrilla 
enterprise between the hardiest spirits ou both 
sides accompanied by periodic panics in the 
British Pn-ss each time the Russians moved 
^rward, which induced the coming, after the 
Russian occupation of Merv, of the generic 
term ‘ •Mervouanr.'ss.” This e.vternal force 
Involved the Government oi India m the humi- 
liatiofia ot llio Afghan %Var or ISum, \uth the 
tragic destruction or the retiring Indian force 
tx-tw-een Kabul and .Telalabad, slightly relieved 
by the heroic defence of J.dalabad and the 
firmness 01 General Pollock in refu.-^ing to with- 
draw the punitive army until he had set his 
mark on Kabul by the razing of tbe famous 

Ai.^han \\ar of 18,8, which lett th,; baffling 
[iroblt-m of no stable governraent in Afghanis- 

tan. There was a gleam of light when Abdur- 

rahaman Khan, whom we set up at Kabul to 
rehe.e u3 of our perplexities proved lumself 
a etrong and capable ruler, it one ruthless in bis 
methods. But in the early eigSi." th^two 
State,, were on the .eige of war un-r a squabble 
for the posses.ion of Penjdeh, and then m^n 
beean a little more ripariv. There 

boundary delimitations and 
how pv ?i,n ", "‘-■‘‘“‘“'•'S'-d thp situation, w ithout 
broke o u i ' “■ ■r*"’ °'d contro.ersy 

broke out in another rorm when intn'mes with a 

that tij) ' * grave su-spicion 

to Tibet An 

expedition to I.has.a rent the veil which had 
per 'iS''t‘t“'’“*‘ mysterious citv and dis- 
UOT m.ti''th'“'‘''"“i mtrigue. But it was 

not nnti. the conclusion ot the .inalo-Russian 

at- countries ar^i^eS 

hevomi?? •* ® "'*>0 looked 

‘‘otuai authors of the 
Agreement were Lord Grey, the Foreign Seere- 
Vmt H^tdioge, lormerlv British 

-Ambassador in Portugal but it had t.Ven desir- 
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by thfcir predecessors, whose efforts were 
tendered nugatory ’ — ‘ ' 

of the dominant f 

until Russia was , 

of ifanchuria by Japan, and disappeared as a 
sea power in the decisive battle of Tsushima, 
that an atmosphere was created favourable 
to the conclusion of an Agreement. This 
embraced the whole frontier zone. There were 
many unsatisfactory features in the Agreement, 
ea^cialiy in regard to Persia, for w'hich we 
had to pay a considerable price in the attitude 
of Persians in the War. But again taking long 
views, the Agreement fully justified itself in a 
broad definition of the interest of the two coun- 
tries, which put an end to the period of excar* 
^ons and alarms up to the outbreak of the War. 
Suasia then ceased to be a material factor in 
Indian Frontier Problem. With the 
establ^ment of the Soviet Oligarchy in Moscow 
uneasiness returned, for the geographical and 
allied circuinstances which influenced the policy 
of the Tsarist regime exert precisely the same 
pressure upon Its successor, and the Soviet have 
a troublesome motive which the Tsars had not : 
their aim to produce world revolution is avowed 
^^d Britain and the Constitutionalism for which 
she stands were for long admittedly the greatest 
obstacles In their path and despite the recent 
effects of Totalitarianism thi^ is still funda- 
mentally the case. 

German Influence. — As nature abhors 
a vacuum, so in the case of States bordered by 
higher civilLsations, no sooner does one strong 
influence recede than some other takes its 
place. Long before the signing of the Ando- 
Russian Agreement tlie shadow of the German 
menace had begun to appear on tiie tiorizon. 
Imitative, not creative, m this, as In most other 
activities, the Germans adapted their iiiethodf 
from the penetration by railway whicli was so 
marked a feature of Russian expansion in Man- 
churia, brought to an end bv the disastrous 
issue of the war with Japan. *The seeds of the 
German effort were sown when the Kaiser, 
extending the hand of Christian fellow&iiip to 
the Sultan of Turkey, Abdiil-IIamed, at a time 
when that sovereign was ostracised by Europe 
for his direct complicity in the mas&acrc of 
Armenians, or ratlier one of tiie massacres of 
Armenians, made German influence supreme 
at Constantinople. His theatrical tour through 
Palestine, which was gcneralh treated in Europe 
as an exhibition of opera bouffo, soon i>ore fruit 
in the acquisition by German interests of tint 
principal railways in Anatolia. Later it fructi- 
fied more effectively in the B.ighdad Railway 
concession, under which German interests secured 
the right of extending the Anatolian lines 
from the port of Haidar Pasha, opposite 
Constantinople, to a port in the Persian Gulf. 
!Now successive British Statesmen of both parties 
had declared that the acquisition of a territorial 
foothold in the Persian Gulf by any power — 
Russia and the port of Bunder Abbas being tlien 
in view — would be regarded as an unfriendly 
act. There followed a replica of the jieriod of 
alarms and excursions which had disfigured 
our relations with Russia. Undaunted, even 
when their endea\our to secure British co-opera- 
tion in the enterprise failed, and when the 
Revolution in Turkey which set the Committee 
or Union and Progress in power entailed a 


temporary interruption of their influence at 
Constantinople, the Germans pressed forward 
wUh their enterprise. Thej' pushed the Anatolian 
railways as far east as Bourgulu, and constructed 
a line northwards from Baghdad to Samara. 
They sent a mission to exjilorc the potentialities 
of the port of Koweit in the Persian Gulf, and 
set the Turks in motion to subordinate the Sheikh 
of Koweit to direct Turkish sovereignty, with 
a nominal view to extending the Baghdad railw ay 
from Basra to Koweit, or the vicinitv of Koweit 
at the deep water inlet behind Bubian Island. 
They commenced the most difficult part of 
the work in piercing the Amanus and Taurus 
ranges by a senes of tunnels, and laid the rails 
on the other side of the nioimiains across the 
Euphrates to Ras-al-Ain. Behind this rail- 
way activity stood a grandiose policy, which is 
indicated in what became known in Germany 
as *• B.B B.”— Berlin, Byzantium, Baghdad, 
Throughout the progress of these schemes, 
which did not stop short of Baghdad, but were 
directed through a port in the Per-sian Gulf, 
at India, the Germans were anxious to secure 
the co-operatiOQ of Great Britain, if they could 
do SO on their own terms, that is to say without 
affecting the enterprise as a dominant German 
adventure. Shortly before the commencement 
of the war the protracted negotiations with 
London which had this end in view ended in a 
definite agreement between the two Powers. 
Under this agreement the Gulf section of the 
line was to have been British, and the other 
portion German. But this agreement which 
had not been signed became waste paper with 
tbe outbreak of the war, and the German plans 
vanished Jn thin air with the complete defeat 
oi Turkey and Germany. Xeverthcips.s the rail- 
way did not stand still during the war. Germany 
made immense efforts to complete the difficult 
tunnel section.'* and the work was substantially 
finished when the Armistice was signed. Once 
again with a new Gorman drive to the East in 
Europe, a footing on the Black Sea if obtained 
would revive that old ambition. 

The Significance of the Baghdad Railway. 

— The real significance 01 the Baghdad ILiilway 
was little ajipreciatcd in Great Brit.im. It was 
Constantly pictured as a great trunk line, whicli 
would Short-Circuit the traditioual Briti-h 
dominance by sea, and absorb the passeng*-r 
and uoods traffic trom the East. This idea could 
only he iiounslied by those conniletrly ignorant 
of the conditions of the Indian ’passengrr 
‘service and the essentials of a cornj'ctitjve route 
for the carnage of merchandise. The rush of 
]‘a 3 sengvr traffic irom India is from April to 
June, in order to escape the hot weather in 
India and the return traffic is spread over the 
; period of from October to January. From April 
to June the heat in Iraq is appalling. To 
' imagine that the passengt r traffic from' India 
I would turn from the easy and comfortable, as 
' well as fairly expeditious sea route from Bombay 
' to Marseilles and thence by the easiest railway 
travelling outside the British Isles to Calai's 
’ ' • ■ ■ • ’ * . , amazing 

' ■ . . ' ■ ■ ■ have in- 

■ ■ • ■ ■ ■ Karachi 

• ■ ■ ■ ■ • . . cross tbe 

. burning plains of Iraq and Asia Minor 
to Haidar Pasha, then across the Straits to 
Istanbul and finally right across Europe 
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to a North Sea port. This would in any circum- 
stances have been a costly freak joumev in 
comparison with the sea route. Then as for 
the commercial aspect of the line, the natural 
port of the Middle East is Basra. The sea 
freight from England or Germany to Basra 
was often less than half the freight from Basra 
to Baghdad. To imagine again'that merchan- 
dise would desert this route for a land and 
sea route, which would have involved a 
double i'reak ot bulk at Istanbul and Haidar 
Pasha was again a ciiimera. 

As a through route the primary purpose ol 
the Baghdad Railway was strategic. It was 
designed to make the Power seated at Istanbul 
— and that Power the Teutons were resolved 
sliould be Germany — complete ma^^ter of Asia 
Minor and The Middle East, and the route-select- 
ed, often criticised, was the best for the rapid 
movement of troops to the strategic centres. 
As a tommercial line, the Railway, u com- 
pleted, would have served tliree zoue<. The 
western area of Tuikey in A'la at Haidai 
Pasha : the rich lauds of Anatolia at Ale.xan- 
dretta : the eastern zone at Basra. The 

German^, it i-s undei-jtood. attached immen?H 
importance to the sub-re'iueut eiiuagemeiit' 
with Turkey which pl'^ced them in, ncaritinu* rom- 
mand at Alexandretta. They began to in- 
augurate a commercial po-sition in the Peisiaii 
Gulf tliiough tiie e^tahh-hment or a -ubsidw-.i 
line of steameis run by tlie great H.unhur-.;- 
Anierica corporation They strove to obtain an 
actual footing in tiie ‘bill thiouuh tin- ‘feiinaii 
hou‘‘e of 'Woiikliaus The weie {-lo- 

babiy never serious in their alle-jed dt<i'.rn' on 
Koweit. w’iiich could never have borne a mon- 
definite relation to the eommen-e oi the ‘bilr 
than Flu.-hing to Antwerp or (.‘u.\ha\eii to Haiu- 
burg : that was one oi the [»d henma' tin \ 
drew acioss their trail to diveit attention nom 
then real ohjeetive. Busia w'hn h K <le«.tiiied in- 
virtue of an umhalleiigtMhle ueouiaphn al ami 
natural pO'-itioii to be the meat poit <»i the 
Middle £a-*t. (ierinany was deieateil. Tb'- 
Turks, wlieu they eineiued iiom an i-olated 
military despotism ba^-ed on Amroia. weie con- 
fronted with the ininu n-e laobiem oi le'ltuil'iijr,^ 
their bankrupt State, deprived of the most 
intelligent section of the old population — the 
Greeks and the Armenians, by massacre 
and expulsion — were a very diiferent factor. 
The completion of the through line was 
indefinitely po^tpoiieil. 

Turkey and the Frontier. — The position 
of Turkey on the Indian frontier was never oi 
any considerable importance in itself, and never 
assumed any significance, save as the aiant 
courier of Germany, when she passed under the 
tutelage of that Power, and for a limited period 
during the war. Although so long establishe-J 
In Mesopotamia, Turkey was not very firmly 
seated in that country, the Arabs tolerated 
rather than accepted Turkish rule so long a« 
they were substantially left alone, and the 
administration, it la understood, never paid 
ita way. For a br ef period Midhat Pa'-ha 
raised the status o^' Mesopotamia, and after th- 
Revolution that fine soldier Nazim Posha 
became a power in the land. But speakim; 
broadly Turkey israained in Mesopotamia 
because it was no-< ae’s interest . e^en that of 
the Arab, to turn her out. When however 


Germany developed her“B.B.B.*' policy, Turkey 
was used as a stalking horse. She moved a 
small force to the Peninsula of AI-Katr in order 
to frighten the Sheikh of Bahrein, and tried 
to convert the nominal suzeraintv exercised, 
or rather claimed, over the Sheikh of Koweit 
into a de Jacto suzerainty, exercised by military 
force. These efforts fadM before the vigorous 
action or the British Government which con- 
cluded a binding arrangement with the Sheikh ol 
Koweit, and the position of the Turks at Al-Katr 
was always very precarious. On the outbreak of 
the war. however, the situation profoundly 
changed. When the sound and carefully executed 
expedition to Basra and its strategic hinterland 
was developed into the insane enterprise to 
capture Baghdad by coup de w-um, with very 
inadequate forces, and still more inadequate 
transport, we found ourselves invohedin military 
operations of the most extensive and unprofitable 
CMracter. These were completely successful 
with General Maude’s occupation of Baghdad, 
After the Russian debacle we found ourselves 
involved in a new front, which stretched from 
tbe Euphrates to the wildest part of Central 
Asia, producing military exploits of an almost 
epic character, but exercising little Influence 
on the war. They were brought to an end by 
pressure not on extensive wings, but at the 
heart of Turkish Power in Palestine, where Lord 
Allenby scattered the Turks like chaff. But 
the aftermath of the war left u^in an indefinite 
position in Mesopotamia, with indefinite fron- 
tiers. This enabled the Turks, if they were 
so disposed, to he troublesome tlirouuh guerrilla 
warfare in the Mosul Zone, and bv stirring up 
the Kurds, who are the Jshmaelit. s of Asia 
Minor. The conclusion of the Treaty ol 
Lausanne in 1923 brought temporary relief, but 
it did not settle the main issue, the frontier 
between Turkey and Iraq. Ender the Treaty 
it was pro\ided that if the two parties could 
not agree to a boundary line delimitation should 
be leit to the League of Nations. Negotia- 
tions were promptly opened at Constantinople. 

' but It was immediately found that there could 
no mutual aureemont; the Turks demanded 
the whole of the ilosul vUavet, and the British 
delegates declared that Mosul and its iiinterland 
were necessary to the existence of Ira-i The 
issue therefore went to the League of Nations. 
That body despatched a neutral commission to 
studythe position on the spot: this commission 
J-hat the beat settlement would be for 
vilaeet to be incorporated in Iran, if 
the British CJovernment were prepared to 
, pTOlonu Its mandate over tliat State for a period 
or twenty-flve years. When the report ol this 
TOinniisaion came before the League in 1925 
Britain irave tiie necessary iruarantee, and the 
Leajnre unanimously allotted the 
Tbe Turkish deleijates, 
who at flrst reco^mlsed the decisive authority of 
the Lea^e. then declared that they would not 
be bound by Its decisions. So the matter rested 
.attheendof the year, with Iraq in occupation 
f?omw T'rntoiy np to tbe temporary 

A?fer . ‘be Brussels Line. 

breathing nothing but armed 
resistance to .Mi i [itaiK.e of the award, the Turks 
artjrward> assumed a more conciliatory note, 
nfii It may be, by the thtc.it oi 

itiUian aggressiun, accepted the frontier line 
'I'-maroatCii by the Lt-ague. 
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France and the Frontier. — It is difficult 
to find any sound policy behind the efforts of 
France to obtain a coalins station at Maskat 
in the Persian Golf, and her tong opposition 
to the steps necessary to extirpate the slave 
trade, and held in check the immense 
traffic in arms which was equipping all 
the tribesmen on our North-West Frontier 
with rifles of precision and a large supply of 
ammunition. We can find no more definite 
purpose in it than a general pin-pricking policy, 
a desire to play the part of Russia, and perhaps 
a source of annoyance to Great Britain, which 
would form a useful lever for the exaction of 
considerable cessions in West Africa, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of Gambia, as the price 
of abstention. These embarrassments were 
slowly removed oue by one after the conp»u«lon 
of the Anglo-French Entente. Far otherwise 
was it in the East. The consolidation of French 
authority in French Indo-China was the prelude 
to designs for the expansion of this authority 
at the expense of Siam (now ’llKiilaud’. uud to 
find compensation there for the veiled British 
protectorate of Egypt. There had earlier been 
mutteringsin Burma. We were established in 
Lower Burma in the thirties and in the eighties 
the foolish and tyrannical Kme Theebaw, in 
Upper Burma , became an impossible neighbour, 
and ambitious Frenchmen were not averse to 
fanning his opposition to the British, However, 
if any hopes were entertained of extending the 
Asiatic possessions of France in this direction, 
they were dissipated by tlie Second Burmese 
^yar and the firm estabfishtnent of British rule. 
Far otherwise was it on the confines of Siam. 
It was the fixed purpose of British policy to 
preserve Siam as a bujfer state between Burma, 
then a regular Province of the Indian Empire 
and French Indo-China, This policy was 
definitely challenged by French eucroachmeuts 
on S'am. matters approached a crisis in lSi)l. 
and we were within measurable distauceof a 
situation which might have ended in open war 
between the two States. But as in the case ot 
Peiijdeh, and later when Major Murchand 
inarched acro?s Africa to Fashoda, the im- 
minence of hostilities made statesmen on both 
sides ask themselves what they raighi be going 
to fight about. They lound there was uothine 
essential and an agreement was negotiated 
between the two Powers, which secured the 
independence and integrity of Siam. That 
agreement has been consolidated by wise and 
progressive rule in 5iam itself, under its own in- 
dependent sovereign, who is imbued with a 
strong friendship for Great Britain, whilst at 
t he same time maintaining good relations with 
French neighbours. 

The New Frontier Problem. — The whole 

purpose of this brief sketch has been to show 
that for three generations — most assuredly since 
the events leading to the Afghan War of 1833 — 
the Indian frontier problem has never been a 
local problem. It has been dominated by 
external influences — in the main the long struggle 
between Great Britain and Russia, for a brief 
period the German ambition to build up a 
dominant position in the East through the 
revival of the land route, and to a much lesser 
extent by the ambitions of France and Turkey. 
The circumstances atfejting the Frontier from 


centres beyond it have greatly changed. Old 
dangers have disappeared. Recent events in 
China and the development of aggressive air 
power have auring the past year given the 
Indian North-Eastern frontier a vital aspect 
which it has never before borne. And, generally, 
conditions have become more like those 
normal to critical land frontiers any where in 
the world in this present time of swift 
communications, aerial operations and easy 
propaganda. Consequently, a great deal of 
new attention is necessarily being directed to 
local aspects of the general problem. The 
tribesman on the Indian north-west border- 
land was always an opponent to be 
respected. Brave, hardy, fanatical, he has 
always been a first-class fighting man. Know- 
ing every inch of the inhospitable country to 
which punitive operations must of necessity 
take place he has hung on our rearguards 
.lud triveu them infinite trouble. Even when 
aimed with a jeziiil and when every cartridge 
h.id to be husbanded with jealous care, the 
rube-man was a re-peetable antagoui-t. Now 
these tribe-men are everywhere aimed with 
magazine lilies, either impoited tlirough the 
Pei-iau Gulr \\hen giiniuiininL: wa- a thiiviug 
• »<.. ui)atioa stoh'U fioin Britidi magazine*, or 
-ecure*! troni Ru^'Siau and .^firliah •sources. 
They have an abundant »iipplv oi ammunition, 
ton-ideiable uuaibei- oi the tiLditmi: men liave 
be«-n tiaint'd m tlie lanks of tlie Indian Aimy. 
eirlier n* he-an!ar- in the Pathan lOgimeiiTS. or 
el-e 111 the tubal militia-. We found thi- to oui 
4-0'i in the events loliowiin: the Aiidiau War oi 
The Arglian reanlai’ auny i\a- ot little 
a««oiint The lubesnien wiio in^e at the call ot 
the jihad c-peeially in Waziii^tan. weie of uieat 
a« count They -zave oui tioops the haide-t 
hzlituuz they haw i \er lia-l on the Fioiitiei their 
nuik-meii-hip and tiu‘ di-ci]>Im^' uere de?.enbed 
by cvpericneed -oldici- a* adiniial>le. The tubal 
militia for ail practical purposes disappeared. 
What was to take its place ? 

immediately following the Afghan War, the 
frontier positions were garrisoned by regulai 
troops, but this was only a temporary measure. 
It may be said that the crux of the situation 
wasiQ Waziristan. This sector of the Frontier 
has always been the most difficult of the whole, 
because of the intractable character of the people, 
and of their inveterate raiding activities. 
Besides, possessing a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
they had m the past evaded effective punishment. 
In view of the complete disappearance of the 
external menace, and the consequent lapsing of 
any necessity to preserve open 1 mes of communi- 
cation which would enable us to go to the 
support of Afghanistan, now formally recouni-ed 
intheTreaty of 1921 as a completelylndepenJent 
State, there were many who urged the desirabil ity 
of complete withdrawal, even to the line ot the 
Indus. This extreme school gained little 
support. Our position in Quetta on the one side 
and Peshawar on the other is fully consolida- 
ted, and no good case could be made out for 
withdrawing irom it. On the other band, 
here was a strong case made out lor leaving 
the tribesmen severely alone from the Gomal 
to the Kurram, and dealing with them ii they 
emerged from their lastueases. The military 
standpoint was that the Waziristan tribes are 
intractable; that it was unfair to impose on 
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troops the frequent necessity of punitive 
operations in most arduous conditions ; and 
that the only solution of the question was the 
occupation of dominant points in Waziristan, 
as far north as Ladha, and linking tl^se posts 
with our military bases, and particularly with 
the termini of the Indian frontier railways, by 
good motor roads. 

This controversy lasted long. It resulted 
m a typically British compromise which specially 
arose from the changed conditions in which 
we found ourselves in 1922, when our troops 
were in occupation of Waziristan as a result of 
the operations forced upon us for the suppres- 
sion of the tribal outbreak which the Afghans 
stirred up in support of their Invasion of India 
in 1919. The ensuing policy has been aptiv 
described as the “half-forward** policy. It is 
in truth a repetition of the Sandeman 
policy, adapted to local conditions. There 
has been no withdrawal in the ordinary sense 
of the term, but the limit of the Xorth 
Waziristan occupation was temporarily fixed at 
Razmak, not at Ladha. A network of conse- 
quential roads was pushed forward. Its 
elaboration continues. In South Waziristan, 
Wana has been re-occupied, partly in response 
to a pressing invitation from the Wana Waziis, 
because they wanted to share the benefits 
which they saw British occupation to be bringing 
to their cousins northward of them. In 
February, 1933, control over tribal territory 


was pushed forward beyond Razmak towards 
the Afghan Border because of a rebellion on the 
Afghan Bide and of the need to assist the King 
of Kabul by preventing excursions by bodies of 
Wazirs into His ilajesty’s disturbed territory. 
The work of control and of civilization rapidlv 
progressed in the whole territory. Of this 
particulars are given eleswh^re in this chapter. 
One of its recent fruits was a request by the Afri- 
dis for roads in their country of Tirah. A 
ginning with construction was made, but 
dissensions within the tribe in rezardtoit caused 
the work to be suspended. The desirability 
of better controlling the Afridle was demonstrat- 
ed in 1930 when, incited by Congress party 
agents from India, the young Afridis invaded the 
Peshawar Plain and the need for the adoption 
of a more active policy in Waziristan was shown 
byarisingof the Tori Khel Wazirs in 1936-37, a 
trouble which has not yet been flattened out. 
A serious militery campaign in Waziristan in 
1936-37, necessitated by the disturbing religious 
agitation, showed that conditions there are far 
from settled. The trouble there is not vet over 
and its extent has resulted in serious official 
review of the whole problem once again. 

The main Indian rail-head, which for many 
years terminated at Jamnid, at the easterly 
entrance to the Khyber Pass, was In the autumn 
of 1925 extended to Landi Kbana, at the 
opposite end of the Pass and within a mile of the 
frontier between India and Afghanistan. 


L--THE PERSIAN GULF. 


From what has been said before it will be seen 
that the kejmote of this discussion oi Indian 
Ironticr policy is that the external menace has 
largely disappeared. Xo part of the frontier is 
more pov.cnully influenced by this consideration 
than the Persian Gulf. Our first appearance 
m tlie Gulf was in connection with the long 
struggle for supremacy with the Portuguese, 
the French and the Dutch, who had established 
trading stations there. With the capture and 
destruction of the great entrepot which the 
Portuguese had established at Ormuz, the super- 
session of the land by the sea route, and the 
appearance of anarchy in the interior the 
importance of the Gulf declined. The Indian 
Government remained there primarily to preserve 
the peace. This work is quietly and efficiently 
performed. Piracy was stamped out, the 
Trucial Chiefs, who occupy the Pirate Coa".t 
were zradually brought into close relations 
with the Goverament, the vessels of the Royal 
Xavy kei>t watch and ward, and our consuls 
regulated the external affairs of the Arab rulers 
on the Arab coast, fn return for these services 
Great Britain claimed no selfiah advantages. 
The waters of the Gulf were kept tree to the 
navigation of the ships of all nations, and 
though Great Britain could have made any 
territorial acquisitions she pleased she retained 
possession of only the tiny station of Bassidu- 
U'lt to herself Great Britain desired no other 
policv, but for a quarter of a century the Gulf 
was ’involved in European affairs. Prance 
sought to acquire a coaling station at Jjssa, 
near Maskat, and obstruct^ the efforts of 
the British Government to stamp out the slave 
trade and to check the immense traffic in arms 
which was equipping the tribes on our land 


frontier with weapons of precision and quantities 
of ammunition. All causes oi difference were 
gradually removed by agreements following 
the Anglo-French Entente. RussU sent one 
of her finest cruisers to “show the tia'’’’ in 
the Gulf, and established consular posts where 
there were no interests of preserve. She was 
credited with the intention of occupying a 
warm water port, and In particular with casting 
covetous eyes on the most dreadful spot in the 
Gulf. Bunder Abbas. Tliis menace declined 
after t’. ’.r* ; .■ s ■ 

and c ■ ■ . ■ ■■ .: 

powe; .s...--.. ... 5 , i*.!. .uiutiuii. iiieu ruiaev, 

eitl^: acting for herself, or as the ai-anf courier 
of Germany, under Wi'hose domination she had 
p^sed, Degan to stir. She threatened the 
Sheikh of Bahrein by the armed occupation 
of the peninsula of AI-Katr, and moved troops 
to enforce her suzerainty over Koweit, the 
best port in the Persian Gulf and a possible 
terminus of the Baghdad Railway. Further 
to consolidate herinterests, or to stake out a 
claim, Germany sent the heavily-subsidised 
ships of the Hamburg-Americaliue to the Gulf, 
where they comported themselves as the in- 
struments of Imperial policy rather than as 
inoffensive merchantmen. She also strove, 
through the agency or the firm of Wonkhaus, to 
acquire a territorial footing on the island 01 
.^hargafi. These events stirred the British 
Government to an unusual activity in the 
watersof the Gulf. 

Counter Measures. 

The first effective steps to counter these 
influences v\ere taken during the vigorous Vice- 
royalty of Lord Curzon, who visited the Gulf 



Map of the Persian Gulf. 
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during his early travels and incorporated a 
masterly survey of its features in his monumen- 
tal work on Persia. He appointed the ablest 
men be could find to the head 01 adalrs, estab- 
lished several new consulat'^Sj and was ins- 
trumental in irapro\ini the sea communications 
With the Gulf ports. 'The British Government 
also took alarm. They were fortified in their 
stand against foreign intrigue by the opinion 
of a writer of unchallenged authority. The 
American Naval writer, the late AdmiralMahan, 
placed on record his view that “ Concession 
iB the Persian Gulf, wlielher by formal arrange- 
ment ;with other Powers) or by neglect 01 the 
local conaraercial interest’s which now underlie 
loiitical and military control, will imfieril 
Great Britain’s na\al position in the Taither 
East, her political position in India, her coni- 
mercial interests in both, and the Imperial tie 
betw e-.n herself and Australasia.” The Imperial 
s^andj oiiit, endorsed by both Parties in tiie 
was 9et out bv Lord Lanslowne in 
words of great import — •‘\V e (i.e., His Majesty's 
Government) should regard the esi,ablibhment of 
a naval base or of a fortified port in the Persian 
Gulf by any other Power as a very grave menace 
to British interests, which we should certainly 
resist with all the means at our disposal.” The 
negative measures following these declarations 
weiefollowed by a constructive policy when the 
oil fields in the Bakhtian country, w I'th a great 
refinery, were developed by the .\nglo*Persian 
Oil Company, in which the BritMi Government 
has a larae financial stake. Bur with the dis- 
ipfKjarance of these external iorc<‘s on Gulf 
policy, as set out m the introduction to this 
section, the politics of the Persian Gulf receded 
ID importance, until they are now-, more than 
they were before thes*^ e.xttrnal influences de^e- 
'op.*d, a local fpu'stion, nialulv a que^-tion of 
policy. They art therefore set out more briefly 
ana tho^.: who d- sire a complete narrati\p are 
referr*'d ro the Indian Year Book for 1923, 
op. 17S-183. An interesting new feature 
m 1931 was the decision of the Persian 
Government to instal a Navy of their own in the 
Gulf. The fleet consisting of two sloops and four 
launches, all suitably anned, was built in Italy 
and duly arrived at its destination in 1932. It 
IS at the outset officered by Italians. The Im- 
mediate reason for the new fleet Is that an 

increase ic * , 

purposes 
IS required 

in 1U35 announced their deci>ion to transfer 
their principal naval station in the P»‘rsi.in 
Gulf from Henjam, on Kishm island, off the 
Persian shore at the entrance of th»* Gulf, 
which they held on lease from the P«,'rsiari 
Gulf to Bahrein, on the Western, Arabian 
coast of the Gulf. This move is calculated to 
remove causes of friction. 

Maskat. 

Ma.«kat, which is reached in about forty- 
eight hours from Karachi, is outside the Persian 
Gulf proper. It lies three hundred miles south 
of Cape -Musandim. which is the real entrance 
to the Gulf, but its natural strength and his- 
torical prestige combine to make it insepar- 
able frum the politics of the Gulf, with which it 
bas ah\ays been intimately aS'.ociatcd. 

Formerly ila-kat was part of a domain which 
err'b’-aced Zanzibar, and the Islands of Kisiim 


and Larak, with Bunder Abbas on the Persian 
shore. Zanzibar was separated from it by 
agreement, and the Persians succeeded in 
establishing their authority over the possessions 
on the eastern shore. 

Ihe relations between Britain and Maskat 
have been intimate for a century and more. 
It was under British au-pices that the separa- 
tionjbetween Zanzibar ami Maskat was effected, 
the Sheikh accepted a British subsidy in return 
for the suppression of tlie sla\e trade 
and in 1892 sealed his dependence upon us by 
concluding a treaty pledging himself not to 
cede any part of his territory without our 
‘'onsent. The s-heikh paid a State visit to New 
Delhi late in 1937 and thereafter to Loudon 
whither he journeyed nu the Far East and 
America. On his return liome ria India the 
Sheikh concluded a new treaty with the 
repre^entaves of His Majesty’s Government 
In 1933 

The Pirate Coast. 

Turcjug Cape Musandim and entering the 
Gull Proper, we pa^«. the Pirate Coast, controlled 
bytne-LvTrucial Chieis. The ill-name of this 
t-rntoiy has now ceased to ha\e anv meann" 
but in the early dajs it had .1 U'r% n-al reJatmD 
to the actual conditions. The I'lrates weretlie 
boldest 01 their kind, and tiipy did not hesitate 
to attack on occasion, and not always without 
s icce>s, the Compaiiv’s ships oi war. liarge 
e';[ied)tions wore atteil out to l.ruiik their power, 
with >uch iuccess th.rt since ls2() no con'ijeruble 
piimtne measures have Leeii necessary. The 
rrucial Chieis .ire bound to Oieat Britain bv 
a Senes of i nuaironient., i,ei!innini! with 1S06 
aiuj , - 0111111 ,' witli till- perpetual treatv of 1S53 bv 
which they bound tlieiiisolies to avoid ail 
siihsiqiicnt treaty 
"'''iertook to prohibit 
altoeether tiie traffic in slaves. The rel.itions 
.^4''*;, “f*-! '■ontfolied bv the 
Ilii-,hTe, nlio ijjits the 
Pirate Coast ei.-rv year on a tn.ir „f in-peetion. 

Ihe commemal importance of the Pirate 
Coast IS increasing through the rise of Debai. 
Formerly Lmgah was the entrepot for this 
trade, but the exactions of the Belgian Cus- 
toma officials in the employ of Per.sia drove 

Chiefs are—Debal, Abu Thabee. Sharcah, 
Ajman, Lm-al-Gawain and Kas-el-Kheyma,^ 


Bahrein, 

Coast lies the little Archi- 
m chiefship of the Sheikh 
oi 11^1 ‘"'““P islands only those 

ttpi^ I'm*" are ot any size, but 

chew eXt "ThA'- P'^oPortion to 

1 M centre of the 

u which, in a good year, in&v 

anch”'^’*' a million pounds steriine. The 
and at certain states ot 
snore *®“r miles from the 

snore, which is not even approachable bv boats, 

fanded"*nn"^r^®’ aargo have to be 

landed on the donkec. for which Bahrein is 
t.uiio.i. But, in spit,, nf this, the trade ot the 
^*,,1 kirge and the Customs revenue 

^ 111 ' ‘Jiisequence. wiiidi make.s the 

I •■'heikh the TKliest ruler m the Gulf 
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Id the neighbourhood of Bahrein is the Tast 
burying ground which has hitherto baffled 
archaeologists. The generally accepted theory 
is that It is a relic of the Phcenicians, who 
are known to have traded in these waters. 

The British Government as was lueutioned 
earlier in this review annouiKt-d in ii‘d5 tiut 
they proposed transferrincr the principal British 
;XavaI station in the Giili frum Henjam, on the 
Persian side of the water, to Bahrein. The 
same place ha? since b.en utilised foi the ]>iovi- 
sioD of a large aerodioine for the service of the 
British Impciial air line between London and 
Australia, whieii is thus t-iiabled to take 
route down the W>;:^tcrn ^-ule of the Persian 
Gulf and thus avoid difficulties in Persia. 

Koweit. 

In the north-west corner of the Gulf lies the 
port which has made more stir than any place 
of similar size in the world. The import.inci 
of Koweit lies solely in the fact that it is a 
possible Gulf terminus of the Baghdad 
Railway. This is no new discovery, for when 
the Euphrates Valley Railway wa’s under dis- 
cussion, General Chasney selected it under the 
aiternative name of the' Grane— so called from 
toe resemblance of the formation of the Bav tv 
a pairof horns — as the sea termiuusof the line 
liewhere else would Koweit be called a gooo 
01 & promising port. The Bay is 20 miles deep 
a -d 5 miles broad, but so shallow that heavy ex- 
p.*n?e would have to be incurred to render it 
suitable fur modern ocean-going steamers. It 
tfi sheltered from ail but the westerly winds, 
aad the clean thriving town is peopled by some 
-J.OOU inhabitants, chiefly dependent on the 
sea, tor the manners of Koweit are noted far 
their boldness and hardihood 

Khoramshahr (.formerly 
Muliammerab). 

On the opposite side of the entrance to the 
-Uatt-* 1-Aiah lit* Tlip tr'iiiToric- oi Kiioi.nn-hahr ' 
Ihe T'>\Mi i.ivtuiraiih situated neai the mouth 
' I tiic Kaiun Bivtu. lla^ giowii m iiiix»oiiant«* 
since the opening of the Karuu Kiver route to 
trade through the euterprise of Messrs. L\iuh 
Brothers. This route provides the shortest pa.** 
sage to Ispahan and the central tableland, and 
already competes with the older route by way 
of Bushire and Shiraz. This importance has 
grown since the Anglo-Perslan (Hi Coir.pany^ — 
now called the Anglo-Irari Oil Company — 
established refineries at JIuhamrnerah for the 
oil wnich they win in the rich fields which they 
have tapped near Abwaz. Its Importance will 
be still further accentuated, by the opening of 
the railway to Khorremabad by way of Dizful. 


The local traffic is valuable, for the richness 
of the date groves on either side of the Shat- 
tel-Arab is ludescriDalde, there is a considerable 
entrepot t-aflic. whilst Basra is the poit of 
entry for Baghdad and for the trade with Persia, 
which follows the earn van rout? via Kerman- 
shah and Hamadan Baghdad is the Capital 

tOWTl 

Iraq an independent Arab State set ui> in 
what lormerlv wa= Mesopotamia, under British 
Aegi- under the sovereignty or King Ffisai 1. 
He "a- on lii- death, ^ut^.c’etled by ins ->on. 
Kmc Ghazi. who died in a Motoi au ideiit in 
Apiil luo9. His tlixee-year old sou Amir 
FciZal then proclaimed Kmc. and Amir 

Ai"Uill.tli uncle of the new rulei. wa^ appointed 
Kecent. When the i-ieat Wai wa^ ovei we 
louiid ourselves committed to immense uiulefin- 
ed and I'Uidensorne le'^puiisibilitic'- lu tliat land, 
file concept- uliiiii di'iateil the Oiicmal 

pxpediriou weie didoi ated ill the luoli-li advance 
t«» LaciKiad: then tiie cieat militarv eutei pines 
uc‘t— Bated by tile lall ol Kut-al-Amtua uuiied 
.all liontiei iioitli to Mu-ul and tiie inounTain- of 
Knidnt.in. ea-t to the Persian buiiiidaiv. and 
we-l to tiie * ouliue- 01 Tian— Joidaina. Amonc-t 
aid. lit Il^pt•lull-f^ thi'ie wa- uiid-mbtedlv tlie 
lio]'e tii.it ihi- iimnen-e au-a would i'v in one 
wav 01 an.othev an integral p.irt ot th^ Biitish 
Luipiie. The coM ht lollowed wlien the co-t 
u.i- mea-uit-.l .md tiie Araii- lu a iwolt 
will. h di.A\i-.l that any doniin.ition .•ouki 

oidy bt- n.amtaiued bv luive of arms and tliar 
till- .‘u-t u^nil.i be I'lodiciou-. In the~e iii'tums- 
Tain e- Knic 1 ei-.d via- iinpoited fiuin the Hedjaz 
aud lu-talb-d oU tiie tiiioUf- tliidei the aeCi- of 
iTjeat ihitain. ne wcie coihinittetl to The 

-uppoit oi tl'v new Kiiicdoiii and tiuit mo-t 
.l.iiicei.ni- .•.■'iiditiou aii'-c — re-pnn-ibilitv witli- 
uUT aijv it-.d jK.wei unle— Kuic IVi-al w.i- to lie a 
mt'ie pupptl. immen-e expenditure and inde- 
nmre niilitaiy In thi'-se i in urn— 

t.iim- theif v\a- an in-i-t'*nt diinand tot wiTli- 
.liawal rioia tiio land Biiti-ii jiolicv moved 
-k.wlv tM\\ai<l- that end. iuit a deliiiite -^tep was 
T.tk. u in 102.1 The "ei retail oi ^tate lui Tiie 
t .dome- .ijiii.pimce.i tin- jioinv in a -Tat>-ment 
ulii.-h 1 - lepiodu.'.d textuallv lor Th.“ piir}>o-e oi 
uleieu. e. Addie-mc ti.e House of Loids on 
May .Jid he r-aid — 

! Your Lordships will remember that the 
! Cabinet hu\e been discussing this matter for 
some time and deciswos have now been taken. 
Sir Perev Cox has accordingly been authorised 
by His 'Majesty’s Government to make an 
aoDOUDceiuent at Bauhdad. the term.3 of which 
I propose to read out to Your Lordships. This 
announcement was drawn up in consultation 
! with King Feisal aud his Government, and 
i has their cordial assent. It is being published 


Iraq. 

In a sen-jC Iraq and Tiukisli Arabistan c.in 
hardly be sai.i to come within the scope of the 
frontiers of India, .yet they are so indissolubly 
associated with the politics of the Gulf tliat 
they mii-t he con-i.iered in relafiou thereto 
I’-asrab is the present seaterraiinis ol the 
l-.iglidad Railway and i- also an important au 
]">rt on the Emi'ire air loiile. It stands on the 
''hatt-el-Arab, .-ixty iniieh ii.vm its mouth, favom* 
■ibly -ituated to receive the whole water-borne 
trade of the Tigris and Euphrates liivers 


, at Baghdad to-day. 

The announcement is as follows: — 

“ It will be remembered that in the autumn 
of last year, after a lengthy exchange of views, 
it was decided between the Governments of 
Ills Britannic Majesty and His Majesty King 
,Fei-al that a Treaty of Alliance should be 
entered into between His Britannic Maje-ty 
8nd His Majesty the King of Iraq. This Treat-V, 
which was signed on the 10th October, 

! and the term of which was to be twenty years 
lleubject to periodical re sion at the desire 
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of either party) provided for the establishment 
of an independent Constitutional Government 
in Iraq, enjoying a certain measure of advice 
and assistance from Great Britain of the nature 
and extent indicated in the text of the Treaty 
itself and of subsidiary Agreements which were 
to be made thereunder. 

“ Since then the Iraq Government has made 
great strides along the path of independence, 
and stable existence and has been able success- 
fully to assume administrative responsibility 
and both parties being equally anxious that 
the commitments and responsibilities of His 
Majesty’s Government in respect of Iraq should 
be terminated as soon as possible, it is consider- 
ed that the period of the Treaty in its present 
form can conveniently be shortened. In order 
to obviate the inconvenience of introducing 
amendments into the body of a Treaty already 
signed, it been decid^ to bring about the 
necessary modifications by means of a protocol 
\\bich, hke the Treaty itself, will be subject 
to ratification by the Constituent Assembly. 

“ Accordingly a protocol has now been signed 
by the parties in the following terms : — 

It is understood between the High Contract- 
ing Parties that, notwithstanding the provisions 
of Article 18, the present Treaty is all terminate 
upon Iraq becoming member of the League 
of 2sations and in any case not later than four 
years from the ratification of peace with Turkey. 
Nothing in this protocol shall prevent a fresh 
agreement from being concluded with a view 
to regulate the subsequent relations between 
the High Contracting Parties ; and negotiations 
for that object shall be entered into between 
them before the expiration of the above period.” 

It will be noticed that under this protocol 
the Treaty in its present form was to terminate 
on the entry of Iraq into the League of Nations 
or in four years, whichever might be earlier. 

The position of Iraq as regards the League 
was that when the Treaty was ratified His 
Britannic Majesty was bound under Article 
6 to use his good offices to secure the admission 
of Iraq to membership of the League of Nations 
as soon as possible. His Majesty’s Government 
would be in a position to take this step on the ful- 
filment of the two following essential conditions, 
namely, the delimitation of the frontiers of 
Iraq, and the establishment of a stable govern, 
mf-nt in accordance with the Organic Law^ 

The Council of the League of Nations In 
January, 1032, adopted the report of the Iraq 
Commission recommending the termination of 
the mandate subject to the admission of Iraq 
to membership of the League and Iraq entering 
into a number of undertakings, with regard to 
treatment of miaoriUes and the administration 
of Justice. This meant the tennination of the 
mandate wh. n the next Assembly lU the League 
\oted for tht* admission of Iraq to Leaciio 
membership. 

Under the Treaty of Lausanne between 
Turkey and the Powers, which was signed in 
1923, it was agreed that the frontier between 
King Feisal’s State and Turkey, the important 
frontier because the future of Mosul was in 
dispute, should be settled by the League of 


Nations, should Great Britainand Turkey be un- 
able to come to agreement by direct negotiation. 
These direct negotiations were ojiened at Cons- 
tantinople, but no agreement was reached, so 
the quescion was opened before the Council 
of the League in September 1924. 'Whilst the 
matter was under discussion complaint was 
made by Great Britain that Turkey had violated 
the provisional frontier drawn in the Treaty 
of Lausanne, and certain irregular hostilities 
were carried on in the disputed zone. This 
matter too was remitted to the League, and a 
further provisional boundary was drawn, which 
was accepted by both parties. 

Here the matter remained until the autumn 
of 1925. In order to secure the material for 
a decision the League of Nations despatched a 
neutral commission to Mosul to investigate 
the situation. This commission produced a 
long and involved report, but one which led by 
devious paths to a common sense recommenda- 
tion. It was that the first essential in the 
Mosul vilayet is stable government. The 
desires of the people were for incorporation 
m the State of Iraq. If therefore the British 
Government was willing to extend its mandate 
over Iraq for a further period of twenty-five 
years— -a guarantee of stable government — 
then Mosul should be incorporated in Iraq ; 
if Britain was not willing, then Mosul should 
return to Turkey, When the matter came 
before the Council of the League Great Britain 
gave the necessary guarantee. The Turks 
thereupon challenged the whole competence of 
the C'^uncil to give an award under the terms of 
the Treaty of Lausanne. The issue was remit- 
ted to the Court of International Justice at 
The Hague which decided in favour of the 
competence of the Council. About this time 
there was published the report of a distin- 
guished Esthonian General, General Laindoner, 
who had been despatched by the League to 
investigate allegations of brutality by the Turks 
In deporting Christians from their own zone,* 
and this report was of the most damning 
character. Great Britain having given the 
necessary assurance, that she was prepared to 
extend her mandate over Iraq for a further 
twenty-five ye^rs, thereupon the Council of 
the league allocated the whole of the area in 
dispute, right up to the temporary frontier — 
commonly called The Brussels Line — to Iraq, 
The Tur^ refused to accept the award and 
withdrew from Geneva threatening force. 
Later, wiser counsels prevailed and in 1926 
Turkey accepted a frontier substantially as drawn 
by the League. 

A New Treaty. — A new Treaty regulating the 
relation of Iraq with Great Bntain, the Man- 
datory Power, was negotiated in 1927, and 
sign^ towards the end of the year. 

The Treaty declares that there shall be peace 
and friendship between HU Britannic Majesty 
and Hi 3 Majesty the King of Iraq. It states 
that *' Provided the present rate of progress in 
Iraq Is maintained and all goes well in the 
interval. His Britannic Majesty will support the 
candidature of Iraq for admission to the League 
of Nations in 1932.” It stipulated that sepa- 
rate agreements superseding those of March 
25, 1924, shall regulate the financial and mili- 
tary relations. 
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The King of Iraq undertook to secure the 
execution of all International obligations which 
His Britannic Maje^y bad undertaken to see 
carried out in respect of Iraq. He also under- 
took not to modify the exiting proTisiona of 
Iraq’s organic law so as adversely to affect the 
rights and interests of foreigners, and to con- 
stitute any difference in the rights before the 
law among Iraquis on the grounds of differences 
of race . religion, or language. 

There was provision for full consultation 
between the Wgh contracting parties in all 
matters of foreign policy which may affect their 
common interests. The King of Iraq under- 
took so soon as local conditions permit to ac(%de 
to ail general international agreements already 
existing, or which might be concluded thpreafter 
with the approval of the League of Nations, 
m respect of the slave trade, the traffic in drugs, ' 
arms and munitions, the traffic in women and 
ohiidren, transit navigation, aviation, and 
communications, and also to execute the pro- 
visions of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
the Treaty of Lausanne, the Anglo-French ' 
Boundary Convention, and the San Remo Oil 
Agreement in so far as they apply to Iraq. 

There was provision against discrimination in 
i, .. , - --navl- 

• , • » ?• State 

A • ! . • ' • ms, or ; 

of any State to which the King of Iraq had 
agre^ by Treaty that the same rights should 
be ensured as if it were a member of the ' 
League. 

Any difference that might arise between the 
high contracting parties was to be referred to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice 
provided for by Article Fourteen of the Cove- 
nant of the League. The Treaty was made 
subjected to revision with the object of making 
all the modifications required by the circums- 
tances when Iraq entered the League of Nations. 

It is important to remember that there is a 
considerable difference between the vilayet 
of Basra and the other portions of the Iraq 
State. Basra has for long been in the closest 
commercial contact with India, and is in many 
respects a commercial appanage of Bombay. 
Its people have not much in common with 
those of the North. They took no part in the 
Arab rising which followed the war, and they 
a-k nothing better than to remain in close 
touch ^\ith India and through India with the 
Buli-h Government 

Ir.oi’,- alliani.e witli Gie.it Ihitain was riu- 
pha-i-.'d by the Iia-ii Piinie Minister Geueial 
Noon >aid Pa-ha. in .\piil. I'JSO Broadfu-ting 
to the u-iTiou. General Noori said that alliance 
with J’.ritaiii and tlie neiuhbouilir.: states. <oupl- 
ed uirii -inceie uiend-hip with Turkey ami Iian, 


were two principles on whiih Iraq’s loreign 
policy was based. 

On the outbreak of war with Germany in 
September, ^1039, Iraii severed diplomatic rela- 
tions with Germany m acrordaiice with the terms 
or her treaty \uth Great Britain, and lias thus 
taken her stand, along with other Muslim count- 
ries. by Great Britain against the memice of 
Nazi aggression. 

The Iran Shore. 

Tlie Iran shuie pie-ents itrwvr points of per- 
maueut_ interest. The iniportaiKe ui Bu-liiie 
is adinini*trative lather than Lummer(.iai. It 
is the luadquarteis of lian aiithiuitv. the 
residence of the Brin-h i oii?ul iietuTal and the 
centre or many loreicu It is aUo the 

mam eutiepot roi the trade or >hiraz aiid «.om- 
petea loi that oi Ispahan. But the an>.hoia_'e is 
wretched and dangerous, the road to sniraj 
passes over the notorious ketals which preclude 
the idea of rail connection, and if ever a railway 
to the central tableland is onened, the commer- 
cial value of Bushire will dwindle to insigni- 
tlcance. Further south lies Lingah. reputed 
to be the prettiest poit on the Xrau coast, 
but its trade is being diverted to Debai on the 
Pirate Coasu In the narrow channel which 
forms the entrance to the Gulf from the Ara- 
bian Sea is Bunder Abbas Here we are at the 
key of the Guif. Bunder ADlbas if of some 
importance as the outlet for the trade of Kerman 
and Yezd. It is of still moTf importance a* a 
possible naval base. To the west of the town, 
between the Island of Kishm and the mainland 
lie the Clarence Straits which narrow until they 
are less than three miles in width, and yet con- 
tain abundance of water. Here, according to 
sound naval opinion, there is the po>sibility of 
creating a naval base which would cummandthe 
Gulf. The great obstacle is the climate, which i« 
one oftne worst in the world. On the opposite 
3hor3, under the shadow of Cape Musandim, 
lies another sheltered deep-water anchorage 
Elpbinstone’s Inlet, where the climate con- 
ditions are equally vile. But between these 
two points there is the possibilitj of controlling 
the Gulf just as Gibraltar controls the Medb 
terranean. For many years Bunder Abbas 
loomed large In public discussions as the pos* 
.-.ible warm water port for which Russia was 
seeking There was established a British 
^aval station at Heiijam, a small island close 
Ki>ni, where the station was constructed 
under agreement with the IVrsian authorities. 

• Ub evacuation by Great Britain in favour of 
' Bahnun was decided upon bv the Bnti.-h 
Government in 103.-i. On the Mekran coast, 
there IS the cable stat inn of Ja^k. and the pos-ible 
port ol ^b-^mber. An interesring development, 
in the Gulf within the past decade was the 
lu-titiition ot an Ii.m Navy. 


II.-SEISTAN. 


sea at Gwattur. It marches on its eastern 
border with Afghani-tan and with Baluchistan, 
xt commands the valley of the Helmand, and 
with It the road from Herat to Kandahar, and 


Ibe concentration of public attention on the 
Persian Gulf was allowed to obscure the frontier 
importance of Seistan. Yet it was for many 
years a serious preoccupation with the Govern- 

mem of India. Seistan lies midway north and i its immense "resources as a wbeat-nroducme 
south between the point where the frontiers, region have been onlv partlv develoned under 
of Russia. Persia and Afghanistan meet at I Persian misrule. It oBeis to Irrggressive 
Zuiakar and that where the (rontisrs of Persia, rival, an admirable strategic base tor fXrl 
and be our Indian Empire meet on the open miUtary operations ; it is also midway athwart 
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the track of the shortest line which could be 
built to connect the Trans-Caspian Railway 
with the Indian Ocean, and if and when the 
line from Askabad to Meshed were built, the 
temptation to extend it through Seistan would 
be strong. Whilst the gaze of the British was 
concentrated on the ^^orth-West Frontier, and 
to possible lines of advance through Kandahar 
to Quetta, and through Kabul to Peshawar, 
there can be little doubt that Russian atten- 
tion was directed to a more leisurely movement 
through Seistan, if the day came when she 
moved her armies against India. 

Whether with this purpose or not, Rassian 
intrigue was particularly active tn Seistan in 
the early years of the century. Having Russia 
hed Khorassan, her agents moved into Seistan 
and through the agency of the Belgian Customs 
officials. scientific missions ** and an irri- 
tating plague cordon, sought to establish tn- 
fiuence, and to stifle the British trade which 
was gradually being built up by way of Kushki. 
These efforts died down before the presence 
of the McMahon mission, which, in pu'suance 
of Treaty rights, was demarcating the boun- 
dary between Persia and Afghanistan, with 
special reference to the distribution of 
the waters of the Uelmand. They finally 
ceased with the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement. Since then the international import- 
ance of Seistan has waned. 


I The natural conditions which give to Seistan 
' this strategic importance persist. For a time, 
British influence increased in substance through 
the Seistan trade route. The distance from 
Quetta to the Seistan border at Killa Robat 
is 465 miles, most of it dead level, and it was 
provided with fortified posts, dak bungalows, 
wells, and all facilities for caravan traffic. The 
, railway was pushed out from Spezand, on the 
! Bo Ian Railway, to Xusbki, so as to provide a 
better starting point for the caravans than 
Quetta. This line wa? extended to Duzdap (now 
called Zahidan) 54 miles on the Persian side of 
, the Indo-Persian Frontier, duriuf: the (.rreat War 
!as a military measure, hut the traffic after the 
, re-establUhmenf of peace sujiporied only two 
' trains a week. There then arose trouble owing to 
Persian insistence on the collection of Customs 
duties on rations taken across their frontier for 
the railway staff. This led to the stoppage of 
; tram running on the Persian side of the Frontier. 
' Negotiations for years dragged on to bring 
about a reasonable settlement in regard 

■ to the situation. The Persian Foreign Minister, 
' Mods. B. Kazemi, paid a visit to New Delhi in 

■ November 1935, and travelled eastward from 
Persia by the Baluchistan route. He was 

I interested, as his Government’s representative, 
I in the development of railways in Seistan and in 
I securing Britlsh-lndian assistance in that 
I enterprise. Only informal conversations on 
j the subject took place. No constructive result 
'has become apparent. 


Ill —IRAN. 


From causes which ouly need to be very 
briefly set out, the Iran question as affecting 
Indian frontier policy has receded until it is of 
00 account. Reference is made In the intro- 
duction to this section to the fact that the 
coociosion of the Anglo-Russian Agreement left 
US a bitter legacy m Persia. That Agreement 
divided Iran into two zones of influence, and 
the Iranians bitterly resented this apparent 
division of their kingdom between the two 
Powers, though no such end was in view. 
German agents, working cleverly on this feeling, 
established an influence which was not suspect- 
ed. and when the Great War broke out they were 
able to raise the tribes m opposition to Great 
Britain, in the South, and after the fall ot Kutal- 
Amara, when a Turkish Diviaion penetrated 
Western Iran, they exercised a strou«g influence 
in Teheran. With the defeat of Turkey and the 
Central Powers this influence disappeared, but 
at that time there was no authority in Iran 
besides that of the British Government, whicli 
had strong forces in the North-West and con- 
trolled the southern provinces through a force 
organised under British officers and calleil The 
South Per-ian Rifles. It was one of the first 
tasks of the British Government to regularise 
this position, and for this purpose an agreement 
was reached with the then Persian Ooverriment, 
the main features of which were : — 

To respect Persian Integrity ; 

To supply experts for Persian administra- 
tion ; 

To supply officers and equipment for a 
Persian force for the maintenance of 
order; 


[ To provide a loan for tbese purposes ; 

■ To co-operate with the Persian Government 
I in railway construction and other forms 

I of transport. 

I Both Governments agreed to the appointment 
of a joint committee to examine and revise the 
Customs tariff. 

The second agreement deflned the terms and 
^nditioos on which the loan was to be made to 
Persia. The loan was for £2,000,000 at 7 per cent, 
redeemable in 20 years. It was secured on the 
revenues and Customs’ receipts assigned for 
the repayment of the 1911 loan and should 
these be insufficient the Persian Government 
was to make good the necessary sums from 
other sources. 

.. Present Position. — We have given 
^e main points in the Anglo-Iran agree- 
ment, because few documents have been 
more misunderstood. Those who desire to study 
it in greater detail will find it get out in the 
Indian \ ear Book for 1921. page 138 et uq. 

IL * most Iranians 

construed it into a guarantee of protection against 
all external enemies. When the British troops 
in the north-west retired before the Bolsheviks, 
he Iranians had no use for the Agreement and 
litsoonbecameadead instrument. It was Anally 
jrejwted and the advisers who were to have assist- 
! ed Persia under it withdrew. 

A remark frequently heard amongst soldiers 
and politicians in India after the Great War was 
that Great Britain must take an active hand in 
Iran becau.>e she < ould not be a passive witness to 

chaos in that country. The view always taken 
in the Indian Year Book was that the Internal 
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avails of Iran were her own concern ; if she 
preferred chaos to order that was her own look- 
out, but left alone she would hammer out some 
form of Government. That position has been 
justified. The Sirdar Sipah, or commander«in- 
chief, a rough but energetic soldier, gradually 
took charge of Iranian affairs and established 
a thinly-veiled military dictatorship which made 
the Government feared and respected throiiub- 
out the country for the flret time since the assas- 
sination of Shah Isasr-ed-din, A body of capable 
Americans under Dr. ilillspaugh restored order 
to the chaotic finances. These two forces 
operating in unison gave Iran the best gov- 
ernment she had known for a generation. But 
the Sirdar Sipah chafed under the irregularities 
of his position, with a Shah spending hia time 
in Europe and wasting the resources of the 
country. He moved to have his position re- 
^iarised by the deposition of the absentee 
Shah and his own ascent of the throne. At 
first be was defeated by the opposition of the 
Mullahs, but in 1925 prevailed, and the Shah 
was formally deposed and the Sirdar Sipah 
chosen monarch in his place under the title 
of Eeza Shah Pablavi. The change was 
made without disturbance, and Iran entered 
on a period of peace and consolidation which 
has removed it from the disturbing forces in 
the post-war world. Since then considerable 


progress has been made with the reform 
of the administration, and many projects are 
afoot for the improvement of communications, 
which is the greatest need of the land, such as 
an air service to Teheran and railway construc- 
tion. The least reassuring episode was 
the _ departure of the American financial 
mission, which had done admirable work in 
the restoration of the finances. When their 
contract expired Dr. Millspaugh and his collea- 
gues were offered a renewal of it on terms which 
they did not regard as satisfactory, especially 
in regard to the powers they were to exercise. 
They therefore withdrew from the country, 
and have been replaced by other foreign 
advisers. The general situation was uravely 
disturbed in 1932 by the sudden termination by 
the Iran Government of the Anglo- Iran 
Oil Co.’s concession, a matter affecting one of 
the biggest industrial undertakings m the 
world and millions sterling of capital. The 
intervention of the British Government led to 
the reference of the trouble to the League of 
Nations and this paved the way for negotiations 
between the Company and the Iran Govern- 
ment. While these were being settled some 
progress was also made with general negotia- 
tions between the British and Iran Govern- 
ments for an agreement covering all outstanding 
points of difficulty between them. 


IV.— THE PRESENT FRONTIER PROBLEM 


There yet remains a small part of British 
India where the King’s writ does not run. 
Under what is called the Durand Agreement with 
the Amir of Afghanistan, the boundary between 
Indian and Afghanistan influence was settled, 
and it was delimited in 1903 except for a small 
potion which was delimited after the Afghan 
War in 1919. But the Government of India 
have never occupied up to the border. Between l 
the administered territory aud tiie Durand line 
there lies a belt of territory of varying width) 
extending from the Gomal Pass in the south., 
to Kashmir In the north ; this is genencally 
known as the Tribal Territory. Its future 
IB the keynote of the interminable discussions 
of frontier policy for nearly half a century. 

This is a country of deep valleys and secluded! 
glens, which nature baa fenced in with almost 
inaccessible mountains. It is peopled with 
wild tribes of mysterious origin. In whom 
Afghan, Tartar, Turkoman, Persian^ Indian. 
Arab and Jewish intermingle. They had 
lived their own lives for centuries, with little 
intercourse even amongst themselves, and as 
Sir Valentine Chirol truly said “the only bond 
that ever could unite them in common action 
was the bond of Islam.” It is impossible to 
understand the Frontier problem unless two 
facts are steadily borne in mind. The strong- 
est sentiment amongst these strange people 
18 — or was until comparatively recently — 
the desire to be left alone. They value their 
independence much more than their Uves. 
The other factor is that the country does not 
suffice even in good years to maintain the popn- 
lation. They must find the means of sub- 
sistence outside, either in trade, by service in 
the Indian Army or in the Khassadars, 
of else in the outlet which hill-men all the world 


over have utilised from time mmemorial, tbe 
raiding of the wealthier and more peaceful 
popuiarion of the Pl.iins. The internal peace 
eniorced among them by British control has 
in late years led to an increase in their numbers 
and this has aggravated their economic problem. 

Frontier Policy. 

The policy of tbe Government of India to- 
ward tbe Independent Territory has ebbed 
and flowed in a remarkable degree. It has 
fluctuated between the Forward School, which 
would occupy the frontier up to the confines 
of Afghanistan, and the school of Masterly 
Inactivity, which would leave the tribesmen 
entirely to their own resources, punishing 
them only when they raided British territory. 
Behind both tbe policiei> lay the menace of a 
itussian invasion, and th.at coloured our fron- 
tier policy until the Anglo-Russian Agreement. 
This induced what was called Hit and Retire 
tactics. In the half century which ended in 
1897 there were nearly a score of punitive ex- 
peditions, each one of which left behind a 
legacy of distrust, and which brought no per- 
manent improvement in its tram. The fruit 
of the suspicion thus engendered was seen in 
1897, Then the whole Frontier, from the 
Malakand to the Gomal, was ablaze. The ex- 
tent of this rising and tbe magnitude of the 
military measures which were taken to meet 
it compelled a consideration of the whole posi- 
tion. The broad outlines of tbe new policy 
were laid down in a despatch from the Secre- 
tary of State lor India, which presenbed for 
the Government the ” limitation of your inter- 
ference with the tribes, so as to avoid tbe ex- 
tension of administrative control over tribal 
territory.” It fell to Lord Curzon to give 
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eflect to this poUcy. The maio fotindationa failed to gire timely support to the advanced 
of hia action were to exercise over the tribes i niiUtia posts, _ some of thMe posts were 
the political influence requisite to secure oar ordered to withdraw, tbs Mlliti* collapsed 
imperial interests, to pay them subsidies for ' and the most lerious fighting was with 
the performance of specific duties, but to re. the tribesmen. The Southern Wazlriftan 
spect their tribal independence and leave them. Militia inevitably broke and there was^ serious 
as far a^ po^.ible, free to govern themselves trouble throughout the Zhob district. The 
accordins to their own traditions and to follow Afridis.our most serious enemies In 1?97, and 
their own inherited habits of life without let the most powerful of the tribes on the INorth- 
or hindrance West Frontier, remained fairly quiet throughout 

, the actual hostilities with Afghanistan, but 

New Province. later it was necessary to take measures against 

As a first step Lord Curzon took the ^ leading malcontent and destroy his fort 
control or the tribes under the direct at Chora. The ilahsnds and the Waziris 
supervision of the Government of India. Up broke into open hostilities. Their countrj' 
to this point they bad been in charge of the yea within the belt bounded by the Durand 
Government of the Punjab, a province whose [^ine and the Afghan frontier on the west, and 
head is busied with many other concerns, by the districts of Bannu and Dera Ismail 
Lord Curzon created in 1901 the North-West Khan on the east. Amongst them the 
Frontier Province, and placed it in charge Afghan emissaries were particularly active and 
of a Chief Commissioner, with an Intimate 33 they could put in the field some 30,000 
frontier experience, directly subordinate to warriors, 75 per cent, armed with m<^em 
the Government of India. This was a revival weapons of precision they constituted formidable 
of a scheme prepared by Lord Lytton in 1S77, adversaries. They refused to make peace 
and often considered afterwards, but which even when the Afghans caved in. They rejected 
had slipped for lack of driving power. Next, our terms and active measures were taken azainst 
Lord Curzon withdrew the regular troops so them. Theflghting was the mostsevere in the 
far as possible from the advanced posts, and hUcory of the Frontier. The Mahsudsf ought with 
placed these forialices in charge of tribal levies, great tenacity. Their shooting was amazingly 
officered by a handful of British officers. The good ; their tactics were admirable, for amongst 
most successful of these was the Ktiyber Rifles, jheir ranks were many men trained either In 
wffich steadfastly kept the peace of that historic the Militia or in the Indian .A.rmy; and more 
Pass until 1919. At the same time the regular than once they came within measurable di-taace 
troops were cantoned in places whence they of considerable success. They were assisted 
could quickly move to any danger point, and by the fact that the best trained troops in the 
these bases were connected with the Indian lodian .irmy were still overseas and younger 
railway system. In pursuance of this policy soldiers were opposed to them. But their 
frontier railways were run out to Dargai, and tenacity and bravery wef their own un- 
a narrow-gauge line, since converted to the doing; their losses were the heaviest in the long 
broad-gauge, was constructed from Kus^l- history of the Borderland and when the Mahsuds 
garb to Kohat, at the entrance of the Uohat made their complete submission 10 September 
Pass, and to Thai iu the midst of the 192I they were more severely chastened than at 
Korram Valley, These railways "ere completed any time during thelrcareer.* 
bv lines to Tank and Bannu. By this * . 

means the striking power of_ the regular .A result of the 

forces was greatly increased. Nor was the Afghan War 01 1J19, Indian irontier policy 
n'>l\cv of economic development neglected- again thrown into the melting pot. 

The railways gave a powerful stimulus to trade *^cre was much vague discussion of the position 
and the Lower Swat Canal converted frac- thg comse of the months which followed the 
tious trlbesD\ea into successful agriculturists, i and the troubles in Waziristan 
This policy of economu development Is re- 
ceiving a great development through the com- 
pletion of the Upper Swat Canal {q. r. Irri- 
gation). ifow it IS completed there are other 
works awaiting attention. For many years this 
pollcv was completely Justified by results. 


which succeeded it. but this discussion did not 
really come to a head until February-March 1922. 
The Budget then presented to the country 
revealed a serious financial position. It showed 
that despite serious increases in taxation, 
the country had suffered a series of deficits, 
. which had been financed out of borrowings. 


A New Policy. I Further heavy taxation was proposed in this 

It saved us from serious complications for [ Budget, but even then the equilibrium which 
nearly twenty years, although the position tbe financial authorities regarded as of para- 
could* never be said to_ be entirely satis- J mount importance was not attained. When 


factory, particularly in Waziristan, peopled 
by the most reckless raider? on the whole 
border-line, with a bolt bole Into -Mghanistan 
when pressed from the British side. It endured 
through the Great War and did not break 
down until the Amir of Afghanistan soi^ht 
refuge from his internal troubles In a jehad 
against India. In this Insane enterprise the 
Afghans placed less reliance In their regular 


the accounts were examined, it was seen that 
the heaviest charges on the exchequer were 
those under Military Expenses, and that there 
was an indefinitely large, and seemingly unend- 
ing expenditure on Waziristan. This forced 
the Military, and allied with it the Frontier, 
expenditure to the front. In actual prac- 
tice the dtecussJon was re^illy focussed on 
Waziristan. In essentials it was the aged con- 


troops which have never offered more than a 1 troversy— .<»hall we deal with this part of the 
. M the British forces j Frontier on what is known as the Sandeman 
i- lii'riT ar- .V‘! Inthls they werejsystem, namely, by occupying commanding 
L-ti'Vd for tS.« Indian Military authorities posts within the country itself, dominating the 
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tribesmen but interfering iittie in tbeir own 
affairs ; or shall we revert to what was known ' 
as the close border system, as modified by 
Lord Curzon, of withdrawing our regular troops , 
to strategic positions outside the tribal area, 
leaving the tribesmen, organised into militia, to ■ 
keep the passes open, and punishing the tribes- 
men by expeditions when their raiding propen- ; 
pities become unbearable. ' 

The Curzon Policy- — The Curzon policy, 
adopted in la99, to clear up the aftermath or 
the serious and unsatisfactory Frontier rising 
m 1897, was a compromise between the “occupa- 
tion ” and the “close border” policies. It was 
based on the withdrawal of the regular troops so 
lar as possible to cantonments in rear whilst the 
frontier posts, such as those in the Tochi at 
Wana and in the Khyber and Kurram were held 
by militia, recruited from amongst the tribes- 
men themselves. The cantonments for regular 
troops were linked so far as possible with the 
Indian railway svstem, so as to permit of rapid 
reinforcement. But it must be remembered 
that like all Frontier students. Lord Curzon did 
not regard this as the final policy. He wrote 
in the Memorandum formulating his ideas: 
“It IS of course inevitable tiiat in the passage 
of time the whole Waziri country up to the 
Durand line will come more and more under our 
control. No policy in the world can resist or 
greatly retard that consummation. My desire 
IS to bring it about by gradual degrees and 
above all without the constant aid and presence 
of British troops.” The Curzon policy, ihoucb 
it was not pursued with the steadfastness he 
would have followed if he had remained in cont- 
rol. gave us moderate— or rather it should be 
said bearable — frontier conditions until the 
Afghan War. It then broke down, because 
the tribal militia, on which it was bash'd could 
not, when left without the support of 
regular troops in the day of ne^, with- 
stand the Wave of fanaticism and oth^r 
conditions set up by the Afghan invasion of 
1919. The Khyber militia faded away; the 


Waziri raiiitia either mutinied, as at Wana, or 
deserted. The pillar of the Curzon system fell. 

The Policy. — The policy first adumbrated 
to meet these changed conditions was outlined 
by Lord Chelmsford, the then Vicerov, in a 
speech which he addressed to the 'Indian 
Legislature. He said it had been decided to 
retain commanding posts in Waziristan ; to 
open cp the country by roads; to extend the 
mam Indian railway system from its then ter- 
minns, Jamrud, through the Khyber to the 
frontier of Afghanistan and to take over the 
duties of the Mihtia by regular troops. That 
immf*diate policy was soon modified so far 
; as the policing of these frontier lines by 
' regular troops was concerned. Such duties are 
; immensely unpopular in the regular army, which 
I is not organised and equipped for work of this 
I character. Irregulars have always existed on 
1 the frontier, and as they bad disappeared with 

■ the Militia, it was necessary to recreate them. 
The new form of irregular was what have been 
called Kbassadars and Scouts. The Khassadar 

' IS an irregular in the extreme. He has no British 
officers and no uniform, except a distinguigb- 
iDg kind of pagri. In contradistinction to 
the old Militia, he finds his own rifle. As 
. one informed observer remarked, the beautv of 

■ the system is that so long as the Khassadars, 

I undertheir own headmen, secure the immunity 

■ of the caravans and perform their other j-ollce 
! duties, they draw their pay and no questions 
I ate asked. If they desert in the day of trouble, 

they !o«e their pay but the Government loses 
no rlfies. nor does it risk mutiny or the loss of 
; British and Indian officers. But the application 
: of this policy produced an scute controversv. 
i It was one thing to say that commanding posts 
! jn Waziristan should be retained; it was 
.another to decide what these posts should be. 
, We must therefore consider the special problem 
,of Waziristan. The Scouts are a mobile, 
■mounted. Irregular force not territorially 
! recruited, officered by British officers. 


V.— WAZIRISTAN. 

Now comes the real frontier question of the | Wana and Lndha some 15 and 20 miles respect- 
day, the future of Waziristan. i ively from the Durand Line, in the centre of the 

Geographically W’aziristan is a rough paral- ' district, the latter within five miles of 

leiogram averaging 60 miles from East to West ■ loaportant villages of Kaniguram and Makin. 
and IfiO from North to South. The western i xhe submontane trarto fi-^m ^ *v. 

consists of the Suleiman Range gradually j x„dug vary from the highly cultivated a^d 
rising up to the ridge from five to ten thousand ' irn^^ated land round -Ran^., 
feet high, which foras the water-ebed between ^ JliXMamaVaZy, 
the Indus and the Helmund Rivers and corres- ... 

ponds With the Durand Line separating India* Where irrigation or river water is obtainable 
from Afghanistan. This is the western boundary. is attempted under conditions which 

On the east is the Indus. North is the water- j hardly be encouraging. Other tracts like 
shed of the Kurram River running East and I that between Pezu and Tank, usually pastoral, 
West about 30 miles north of Bannu separating j only hope for an occasional crop after a 
Waziristan from the Kohat District. South igllncky rainfall, 
a zigzag political boundary from the Durand i t-i. « u u.. 

Line running between Wana and Fort Sande- The inhabitants, unable to 
man in Baluchistan with a tom southwards'® their meape soil, 

to the Indus. 'Jilu margin by armed robbery of 

, , . , their richer and more peaceful neighbours 

The western half is a rugged and inhospitable , The name originates according to tradition 
medley of ridges and ravines straggled and con- j from one Wazir, two of whose CTandsons were 
fused In hopeless disarray. The more inhabited , the actual founders of the race Of the four 
portions lie well up the slope at heights of four main tribes Darweshkhel Mahsuds Dawafs 
to six thousand feet. Here are our outposta of I and Batanni, only the first two are true Wazirs 
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Their villages are separate though dotted about 
more or less indiscrimiDately. and inter-marriage 
is the exception — in fact all traditionally are in 
open striie, a circumstance which, until some 
bright political comet like the Afghan War of 
1919 joined them together, as materially aided 
our dealings with them. 

Unlike other parts of India, however, these 
wild people acknowledge little allegiance to 
maliks or headmen. No one except perhaps 
the ilulla Powindah till his death in 1913 could 
apeak of any portion of them as his following. 

Policy. — The policy of the British was at first 
one of non-interference with the tribes. Even 
now only part of the country is administered. 
Gradually it was found that more and more 
supervision became necessary to control raiding 
and this was attempted by expeditions to 
portions of the count^ with Kegnlars, followed 
by building posts and brick towers to be held 
by Militia. These posts were at first placed 
at the points where raiders usually debouched. 
The Political Officers, at first supported by 
Regulars, built up from 1904 onward a force 
of some 3,000 Militia with British Officers at 
their disposal, who were backed up by the 

f arrisoQs at Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan. 
Q addition certain allowances were made to 
the tribes for good behaviour, prevention of 
raids and surrender of offenders when required ; 
abo for tribal escorts as necessary. Gradually, 
as occasion required, posts were occupied. 
Wana was occupied In 1895 at the request of 
the Wana Wazirs. Similarly the Tocbl in 
1896. In the comprehensive expedition of 
1895-96 when thb policy was put Into effect, 
the Brltbh arms were shown in every remote 
valley in the vain hope of taming the Mahsuds. 
It was hoped the various posts would prove 
a pacifying Infloence and a rallying ground for 
Government supporters. From 1904 to 1919 
they were held by Militia. Roads and communi- 
cations were improved and tribal allowances 
augmented by sales of produce to the troops 
on a liberal scale. 

A Compromise. — A full statement of the 
policy fin^y adopted by Government in view 
of the situation left upon their bauds after the 
Mahsud rebelUon was made by the Foreign 
Secretary, Sir (then Mr.) Denys Bray, in the 
course of a Budget discussion In the legislative 
Assembly on 5th 31arcb 1923. He outlined 
neither a Forward policy nor a Close Border 
policy. Both these terms had, in fact, ceased to 
be appropriate. Circumstances had so changed 
tlut neither the one plan nor the other renmned 
within the bounds of reasonable argument. 

The Foreign Secretary explained that the 
ingredients of the Frontier problem at the 
present day were essentially three, namely, the 
Frontier districts, the neighbouring friendly 
State of Afghanistan, and the so-c^ed Inde- 
pendent Territory, this last being the belt of 
unsettled mounts country which lies between 
the borders of British India and India. He 

g roceeded specially to show that this belt was. 

i fact, within India It is boundary pillars 
that mark off Waziristan from Afghanistan ; 
it is boundary pillars that Include Waziristan 
in India. We are apt to call Wazirbtan in- 
dependent territory ; and it is only from the 
pomt of view of our British dbtricts that the 


tribes are trans-frontier tribes. From titte 
point of view of India, from the international 
point of view that is, they are ds-frontier 
tribesmen of India. If Waziristan and her 
trices are India’s scourge, they are also India’s 
responsibility — and India’s alone. That is 
an International fact tlmt we mast never forget.” 

Sir Denys next referred to the triumph of 
the Sandeman policy in Balnchistan. He 
pointed out that some people long ago believed 
that the same policy would prove effective in 
Waziristan. ” Bat what was a practical 
proposition 20 or 30 years ago is not necessarily 
so now. The task is infinitely more difficult 
to-day, chiefly because the tribesmen axe 
infinitely better armed ; their arms having 
increased at least tenfold during the last 20 
years.” Dealing with the Close Border pres- 
cription he showed that if one erected a Chinese 
wall of barbed-wire fence along the pl^ some 
distance below the hills, ” all the time the 
problem in front of us would be going from bad 
to worse, with the inevitable increase of arms 
in the trans-border and with that Inevitable 
increase in the economic stringency in this 
mountainous tract, which would make the tribes- 
men more and more desperate, more and more 

thrown back on barbarism .A rigid Close 

^rder policy is really a policy of negation, 

and nothing more We might gmn 

for our districts a momentary respite from raids 
but we would be leaving behind a legacy of 
infinitely worse trouble for their descendants.” 

The settled policy of Government In Waiiria- 
tan, Sfr I^nys showed, was the control of 
that country through a road system, of which 
about 140 miles would Lie in Waziristan itself 
and one hundred miles along the border of 
Derajat, and the maintenance of some 4,600 
Kh^sadars and of some 5,000 irregulars, wl^e 
at Razunak, 7,000 feet high and overlooking 
northern Waziristan, there would be an advanced 
base occupied by a strong garrison of regular 
troops. Kazroak he showed to be further 
from the Durand Line than the old-established 
• posts in the Tochi. In the geographical sense, 
therefore, the policy was, in one signal respect, 
a backward policy. None the less, it was a 
forward policy in a very real sense, for it was 
a policy of constructive progress and was a 
big step forward on the long and laborious 
road towards the pacification, through civili- 
zatioD, of the most backward and inaccessible, 
and therefore the most truculent and aggressive 
tribes on the border. “ Come what may, 
civilization must be made to penetrate these 
inaccessible mountains or we must admit 
that there is no solution to the Waziristan 
problem, and we must fold our hands while 
It grows inevitably worse.” 

The policy thus initiated for a period pro- 
ceeded with results according to the highest 
reasonable expectations and exceeding the 
most sanguine hopes of most people concerned 
in its formulation. 

The roads were policed by the Khassadars, 
who in the main, until the Tori Khel rebellion 
I of 1936-37 upset some of them, proved faith- 
, ful to their trust. The open hostility of 
the Waziri tribesmen to the presence of 
I troops and other agents of Government 
in their midst, which at the outset 
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they showed bv shooting up individuals 
and* small bodies of troops at every opportunity, : 
faded away, and the people showed an ; 
understanding of the rule of law, and, under the • 
control exercised, a readiness to conform to it. | 
In various small but significant ways, methods^ 
of civilization caught the imagination of^ 
the people and won their approval. Thus, the' 
safety of the roads was encouraged, and became ] 
buttressed by a considerable development • 
of motor-bus traific. The roads, as the King’s, 
Highway, are officially held to be sacrosanct, j 
that is no shooting up or other pursuit of i 
personal or tribal leudsis permitted upon them. 
This permits villagers to proceed to and from 
the plains towns in safety. Under the in- ; 
fluence of their women, the tribesmen applied 
that the ban against shooting ipon the 

highway would be e.vt-ended to all the country 
for three miles on either side of the highway. 
Tentative efforts to introduce primary edu- 
cation proved possible and achieved as ranch 
success as could be expected. The hospitals 
and dispensaries maintained for irregular 
tr»jops, called Scouts, employed about the 
country, attend to the wants of the tribes- 
people who come to them. So much has this 
arrangement been appreciated that the 
ilahsuds formally applied for the ^tablish- 
ment of a hospital of their own. With grim 
humour, they offered to provide such an insti- 
tution with the necessary surgical instruments, 
staying that they had saved this from the time 
when the British formerly left the country. In \ 
other words, they offered what they had ; 
captured or looted during the 1919 emeute. j 

■Wana was occupied, following an encouraging ’ 
petition from the local Wazirs, in 1929. A 
motor road had already been run out from 
Jhandola through Chagmalai and the Shahur 
Tangi to Sarwekai. A • 

stationed at Manzai, a* i ’ •• I . v / w. 
after flowing down it!' i •*. * ir. *. ••.r*! 
Waziristan, debouches on to the Derajat, was i 
accordingly ordered up to Wana in the autumn ' 
of 1929. It proceeded throughout the journey 
thither without opposition and was warmly ' 
welcomed by the tribes people at Wana, where : 
it established itself in a favourably sited camp 
not far from the fort which was the earlier! 
centre of British occupation. There it 
remains. | 

The area cultivated by tha villagers of Wana 
plain doubled by the end of 1931 and the people 
declared their rtadiness to surrender their 
firearms if their neighbours also gave up theirs 
or were deprived of them. A road has been 
built commencing Fort Sandemau via Gulkach, 
on the Gomal river, with Tanal, on the Sar- 
Wfkai-Wana road. A motor road hasalbobeen 
constructed from Razmak through Kaniguram, 
in the heart of the Mahsud country, to Wami. 
It was completed in 1933 and the only disputes 
connected with its construction arose from the 
rivalry of the tribesmen whose villages lie along 
the route and who sometimes fought one another 
to secure road-making contracts. 

A startling new development upon the 
^’ortb West Frontier during 1930 was the 
spread thereto of agitation carried on hy the 
Indian National Congress in the interior of 


India in pursuit of its efforts to bring political 
pressure to bear upon the Government of India, 
and above them. His Majesty's Government. 
The Congress at its annual session at Lahore 
in the week following Christmas, 1929, adopted 
a programme aiming at the separation of India 
from the British Empire and at the promotion 
of revolution in India to secure this end. In 
particular, it avowedly set out ** to make 
Government impossible.” Revolutionary 
agitation, and especially a campaign to promote 
disobedience of the civil law in order to bring 
the administration to a stand-still, commenced 
all over India immediately after the Congress 
meetings. The settled districts of the X.W. 
F. P. were the scene of this, in common with 
the rest of the land. The agitation was there 
carried on by Congress agents organised in 
I what are known as Kliilafat Committees. For 
' their purpose they made special use oi 
‘ misrepresentations of the Sarda Act, recently 
; passed by the Indian Legislature by the official 
; and Hindu votes against the opposition of the 
Muslim non-official members. This measure 
makes Illegal and provides penalties for the 
'marriage of boys and girls below stated mlni- 
mum ages. The age at which marriage may 
' take place is also in general terms laid down 
for Mohammedans by their religious law. 
Hence, the Muslims in British India, while 
acknowledging that the Sarda Act would not 
in practice affect them, because its provisions 
in no way over-rule their religious law, never- 
theless saw in the measure an act affecting the 
domain of their religious law, and passed in 
spite of their dissent, in a Legislature in which 
Muslims are, by themselves, a hopeless minority. 
They regarded its enactment as a grave illus- 
tration of their fears that under any scheme of 
democratic self-government in India, Muslim 
interests would not be safe against disregard 
by the Hindu majority. 

Outbreak at Peshawar in 1930.— 

This Muslim apprehension, after the passing 
of the Act, strongly influenced the attitude 
of the community towards all questions of 
political reform, and the lever which mis- 
representation of the Act provided for stirring 
up anti-Govemment agitation in the almost 
wholly and fanatical Muslim province in the 
north can easily be understood. Grossly untrue 
propaganda was carried on ; it was, for instance, 
alleged that under the Act all girls must be 
medically examined before marriage. An 
elaboration of this untruth was that the 
Government were recruiting a large body of 
Hindu inspectors to make the examinations. 
And the agitation was deliberately pushed 
; outwards from the settled districts of the N. 

F. P. into the tribal areas. Waziristan was 
. amongst the first of them to be inundated with 
I the propaganda. This was In iIarch-ApriH929. 
The poison spread outwards from Peshawar Into 
Tirah about the same time. The agitation was 
sedulously carried on in the district northward 
of Peshawar city and from thence was pushed 
into Mohmand country. The first point of 
violent combustion was Peshawar city, where 
the mob murderously broke out on 23rd April 
jl930. Within a short time, Afridi bands 
descended the ravines and nullahs from Tirah 
, to join in the fray. The Mobmands became 
' greatly excited and sent down bands to it 
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oear the border and watch for an opportunity 
to join in. The Upper Tochi Wazirs aimul- 
taneously took to arms and shortly afterwards 
the Mahsud Wazirs, about Ladba, did the same. 

At this stage, the development of the Air arm 
in India proved of incalculable value. Aero- 
planes patroUM the whole country and were 
frequently employed by the political authorities 
to take 'preventive and punitive action by 
bombing. The road system, meanwhile, en- 
abled troops to be moved at will to positions of 
awivantage for dealing with whatever serious 
tribal aggression appeared likely. 

In the result, the Mohmands, after being 
bombed several times, found discretion the 
better part of valour and made no descent in 
force. The Afrldis twice endeavoured to raid 
Peshawar in force but by combined air and 
land action were both times driven back to 
their hills with no achievement to report. Tlie 
Orakzais of southern Tirah threatened to 
descend by the Ublan Pass upon Kohat and 
their western clans attacked a post In the Upper 
Kurram and endeavoured to attack Parachinar. 
Helped by the machinations of Congress 
agents, they succeeded in drawing two or three 
clans of Afghan tribesmen across the border 
Into the fray. Combined air and ground 
action crush^ these efforts. The Tochi 
Wazirs heavily attacked Uatta Kbei, but were 
speedily brought to order by forco. The Mahsuds 
were similarly repulsed and punished when they 
assaulted Scrarogha, In the valley of the Tak-1- 
Zam. 

All outbreaks of revolt were suppressed in 
the same manner and the establishment of new 
fortiffed posts on the Peshawar plain, imme- 
diately opposite the main valleys leading out 
of Tirah, and the construction of roads for their 
service, now Indicate the application of the 
new frontier policy In that region. The Afildls 
long refused to assent to these, but being there* 
by deprived of access to their tiuimal wioter 
grazing grounds on the Khajuri and Aka Khul 
plain, and prevented from vlsltinu Peshawar, 
their marketing centre, they came in an accept- 
ed peace under the new conditions before the 
opening of the winter of 1931'S2. The Afridis 
later asked for roads into Tirah but ar«* 
not yet sufficiently agreed among themsehes 
about the point for construction successfully to 
proceed. 

Mohmand Outbreak in t933. — 

Disturbances in the Mohmand country during 
the summer of 1933 both illustrated the opera- 
tion of the modem Frontier policy and the need to 
keep it alive policy if it is to be of any use at 
all. The Mohmands may for the purposes of 
present description be divided into two categories 
namely, the Upper Mohmands, who live in the 
highlands of the 3Iohmand country, and the 
lower Mohmands, whose country stretches from 
the lower altitudes of the same hills down to 
the Peshawar Plain. Through the country of 
the Upper Mohmands passes the Durand line 
but the Afghan Government have never agreed 
to its delimitation in part of this region and 
consequently its place has long been taken over 
a considerable portion of the length of the 
Frontier by w^tls described as the Presumptive 
Frontier. The exact position of this latter has 

10 


never been settled between the two governments 
and Jt is consequently sometimes difficult to 
say whether people from particular villages 
belong to one side or to the other of it. 

In 1932, during the revolutionary Red Shirt 
campaign, in connection with the Indian Xational 
Congress, in the Peshawar Plain, the Upper 
Mohmands decided to join in the disturbances 
and raids in the administered territory 
immediately northward of Peshawar. The 
Lower Mohmands are described as the Assured 
Tribes. The meaning of the description is that 
the British Indian authorities assure them 
protection against the attacks ot the Upper 
Mohmands and they, on the other hand, are 
bound by promises of good behaviour. The 
.Assured Tribes in 1932 interfered with the 
programme of the Upper Mohmands for raiding 
the plain and the Upper 3Iohmands in 1933, 
when spring and early summer once more 
facilitated their methods of campaigning, 
commenced retributory raids upon the Halimzai 
and other Assured clans. The attacked clans 
appealed to the political authorities for help- 
and that help they were obliged to give. 

About the same time as this trouble was 
germinating, there appeared in Bajaur, a country 
immediately to the north of that in which the 
events just described developed, a Pretender 
to the Aghan throne. He was accompanied 
by two companions and started a campaign 
in Bajaur for a revolution or such other trouble 
as niiuht be possible in AfLiham-tan. This 
compelled the British Indian authorities to take 
measures in fulfilment of their obligations of 
good neigbbouiliness to Afghanistan. 

Road construction from the Peshawar-Shab- 
kadr road northwards through Ghalanai into 
the Hahmzai country and towards the passes 
which lead irom that country into the upper 
extremities of the Bajaur Valley was undertaken 
and two brigades of troops, with other details, 
were sent forward up it to assist in dealing with 
the Upper Mohmands. At the same time, 
aeroplanes bombarded the village of Kotkai in 
Upper Bajaur. which had given shelter to the 
Pretender, further aerial demonstrations were 
made and the Bajauris were given an ultimatum 
demanding the surrender of the Pretender by 
a given date. 

The Upper Mohmands continuing aggressive 
and the Bajauris obdurate, there was good 
prospect of a campaign over the same country 
as that covered by the campaign of 1897. It 
seemed likely that the Qhalanal Road would 
be continued into the upper extremity of Baj'aur 
and that another road for troops would also 
have to be constructed up the Bajaur valley 
itself so that by the meeting of the two roads 
iuUpper Bajaur, there would become established 
a circular road through this part of the tribal 
territory, resembling that running through 
North Waziristan. 

In the end, the Upper Mohmands, partly 
doubtless because of punishment which they 
received in certain encounters with our troops 
and partly probably because of infiuence brought 
to bear upon them from Kabul, retired to their 
hills and after negotiations entered into bonds 
to keep the peace ; and the Bajauris, while 
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maintaining on grounds of tribal custom their fK ■ — — . 

nevertheless ' such acts 

expeUrt that person from their territory of 1037 were ^he Tori Khe 7 ,*nJ'",'’h^ 

probably into Afghanistan. Here then the ’1“'*" irreconcil.ihles under dtin j , 
taonble ceased The nett result of it wa^ the b^e“Jen^rtr mih«f 
»nstmotion of the road through Ghaianai and lor r?ace The faCr' h ff 
j. services and other ‘D“«s. “ trouiiiesome mfluence''^'The 


•'-" 1 'u‘vui ui ous services and other “““ continues a trouiii 


^lac6 along it. — .”V'. v/v.vcu irc<n' Hpmrfa tv * 

withdrawn in the following w^^^ter inc Tiw 
The Upper ITohmands made another descent macrs^le'c”'*"!''® of toe h.t“S5 

in the summer of 1935. The Lower Hohmands reaches of tlm IhaL,',” .'nul about thp upper 
quarreUed among themselves over the distribu- fnqir "of Ipi lio7e«r 
rton of road maintenance contracts and the co!itinuJ.rto"'ke*en 

Upper ilohmands decided to fish in the troubled " ■' disturbed cmci'won 

waters. Successful military operations ended in fher^ore.'^Vu'l^; 'was 

the Upper Mohmands sueing ror peace— and in the territorv 

in the Ghaianai road being carried forward icealcitiant 

over the Xahakki Pass and down beyond it nommf T"7-u '^eeded^ rertonSc 

on to the 3Iain which extends to the natural a tenipor.a??t'oim‘hV.,J'’ of 10.38 

road junction where the Upper Bajanr Valiev .•'PPeamiice'ai°ori%it rb vf'f ^'r^'ided hy the 
meets the Upper Hohmand country ' '•‘•lid the SI,. mii pTm-i “ .'vrian 

irom leading a trihsl in/' 

„Tori Kbel Rebellion.— The Warits and .against the Government o'f''’K^^h,>f 

Mahsudsinl930showedsi, . Tl.e ner.-i=renne ... 'crament ot Hahul. 

Government in parallel wieu me a 
gress party agents endeavoured 
them to do so. They were at the outset nrmiv 
^It with and peace was thus assured almos't 
withop Its having been broken. All went 
peacefully until the autumn of 1936 and then 
trouWe was produced in Horth Wariristaii 
by the faqir of Ipi, a man who was tormerlv 
In subordinate Government service in the 

Settled Districts and afterwards settled at tlie r" •* ' --iiniou'rii hostile .ecimn Vii, 

place from which he took his best known name. Tn "‘‘'fl'i'-f there «.is tliS'htl- 

A JIuslimlad WM accused in 1936of kidnapping kT ''O ^uihcient justulcitioh A 1 

a Hindu girl of l^nnu. Apparently, she eloped period of major inilitirv 

with him. She was restore to her parents bv "'f •'>'"1 Waziristan w.iA n Aori 
order of the Civil Court, on the ground that shl fftortied to the charge of H’s FvcAlenc ■ iu* 
was a minor. There was a pood deal of of the N.W F P M A/eA ■ **' 

communalexcitementabout the matter and the the tribal areas 'apaeity a.s 

faqir started an agitation about it in the Tribal ' 

country, aUegjng that the return of the girl to Waziristan 

to Hindu parents was an interfcrenie with Win,, t Outrages 1939 .— During 1939 

Is^. TOere was also, in 1936, a ,lisp„". ■* 't.,b> ,o„t,„„,,| 

between Muslims and Sikhs in Lahore out the ' "It, ,„ e, , 

possessionof an old buiidinpsaid tohaie lacn -i I fiihc'n.ei, i.y the ..i„i n Atimedzai 

^sque. This was settled in the Lahore Hi-1, orer fifrv '“o'Jiited to 

^urt in favour of the Sikhs and the Punjab ,i,.,iu.i , .'7"‘ Tii,.y ju- 

Muslims accepted the decision. The faqir '■l•l'-.lng or i, 11, . 

of Ipi lamped together the Bannii Girl Case roi„i„unieati„i,. Iiolding i,,, , 

and the Lahore (Shahidganj) .Mosque Case and ''‘U'l'iiig kidiuippinT ‘ ‘ ioi ties, 

upon them raised among the tVaziristan Tribes The “ I'mrdec. 

the slogan. “ Islam in Danger.” His demand ' llJhUrv l r mtole.,,b|,. an.i nece^uat- 


has nre'v ,i 4 , ^ oe a, mevlng material 
Frontier i olict^esDecHi v jiiscusslon of 

eoinrnitr,,;.,; ‘ f regard to military 

Committee ex.imiiied by a Defence 

•'■hithei.i , hr. the ch.iirmansliin ot jopH 

u17M,,]es,w''\:';7A::!,,...i'“'y’. o-, hcifaif of 


01 1' 


""‘■'’d tile 

Althoii-ih ho«t!]f >f‘rtion^ 


end 

>till 


, — -^*= demand f., I ij.ihfaT... . r 1 - "“'^‘-^'**’^'‘iAndnece^>itat- 

foraholywarwasonlytakeniipbyasiib-sedion’ op-i<.tiou. X\Mj (r.lumus of fmon^ 

^theToriKhelsectionoftheWazirf^oiXorthern Abm.dz.ii Mlu-nt anil ih e 

Wasirlstan. Their eiders begged GovernmeS three n.oi.tl,, to subdue ,., t,t , 
to order a flag march of troops through their and dear ,r of otten.ier dements 

country so as to increase the credit of the' ^ ortenrier', and outlaws, 

loyalist element. This Government did. The 

trTOps were heavily fired upon and had to ‘Iftiiit-rti iuvf ^ttuatinu int,. tu, r. 

^ht their way out. Effort- to round off the condition;, m rliu tribvl - economic 

matter before it developed into a major affair -rvnrofhfsoi ^ prehminarv 

failed and there followed a war in wtoh th" ’ ,' 7 '’ "‘'‘‘’r’"''" meaMires aimed at radical 

Ton Khel were the only tribal section avowedly 7 7 *’h 'nbeMiieu. was theieunon 

at war with (^vernment but ail the othe'r' '^"^‘‘eved to he opportune and w™,l,i A , m 

tribesmen of the country were hardly more i toe been attempte 1 but fn 7 A ^ ‘ P™'“bly 
than nominally friendly, some joined in gangs ' of the war Pre-oeeupations 
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VI —AFGHANISTAN. 


The relations of Afghanistan 'w’ith the Indian 
Empire were for long dominated by one main con- ' 
sideration — the relation of Afghanistan to a Rus- 
sian invasion of India. All other considerations | 
were of secondary importance*. For nearly | 
three-quarters of a century the attitude of 
Great Britain toward successive Amirs has been 
dictated by this one factor. It was in order 
to prevent Afghanistan from coming under 
the influence of Russia that the tlrst Afghan 
War of 1838 was fought — the most melancholy 
episode in Indian frontier history. It wa< be- 
cause a Russian envoy was received at Kabul 
whilst the British representative was turned 
back at All Masjid that the Afghan War of , 
1878 was waged. After that the whole end , 
of British policy toward Afghanist' was 
to build up a strong independent State, .epdly 
to Britain, which would act as a buSer against 
Russia, and so to order our frontier policy that 
we should be in a position to move Urge forces 
up, if necessary, to support the Afghans in 
resisting aggression. 

Gates to India. 

A knowledge of the trans-frontier geography 
of India brought home to her administrators 
the conviction that there were only two mam 
gates to India— through .Afghanistan, the 
histone route to India, along which successive 
invasions have poured, and by way of Seistan. 

It was the purpose of British policy to 
close them, and of Russia to endeavour to keep 
them at any rate half open. To this end, having 
pushed her trans-Persian railway to Samar- 
kand, Russia thrust a military line from Merv 
to the Kushklinsky Post, where railway material 
:3 collected for its immediate prolongation 
to Herat. Later, she connected the trans- 
Siberian railway with the trao'-Caucasian ' 
system, by the Orenburg-Tashkent line, thus 1 
bringing Central Asia into direct touch with 
her European magazines. Nor has Great 
Britain been idle. A great military station . 
has been created at Quetta. This is con- . 
nected with the Indian railway system by 
lines of railway which climb to* the Quetta 
Plateau by the Bolan Pass and through the 
Chapper Rift, lines which rank amongst the 
most picturesque and daring in the world 
From Quetta the line has been canied by the 
Khojak tunnel through the Khwaja Amran 
Range, until it leads out to the Afghan Border 
at New Chaman, where it opens on the route 
to Kandahar. The material is stocked at New 
Chaman which would enable the line to be 
carried to Kandahar in sixty days. In Alew 
of the same menace the whole of Baluchistan 
has been brought under British control. Quetta 
is now one of the great strategical positions 
of the world, and nothing has been left undone 
which modern military science can achieve to 
add to its natural strength. In the opinion 
of many military authorities it firmly closer 
the western gate to India, either by way of 
Kandahar, or by the direct route through 
Seistan. 

Further east, the Indian railway system wabi 
carried to Jamrad and ny the autumn of 1925, 
up the Khyber Pass to Landl Kotal and down 


the other side of the Pass to Land! Khana. A 
first-class military road sometimes double 
sometimes treble, also threads the Pass to 
out advanced post at Landi Kotal; and 
then descends until it meets the Afghan 
frontier at Landi Khana. Later, a commence- 
ment was made with the Loi Sbilmac Rail- 
wav, which starting from Peshawar was de- 
signed to penetrate the MuUagori country and 
provide an alternative advance to the Khyber 
for the movement of British troops for the 
defence of Kabul. For unexpiained reasons; 
this line was suddenly stopped and is now 
thrust in the air. In this wise the two Powers 
prepared for the great conflict which was to 
he foDght OQ the Kaodabar-Gbazni-Kabul line 

Belations with India. 

Between the advanced posts on either side 
stands the Kingdom of Afghanistan. The end 
of British policy has been to make it strong 
and fnendlv. in the first particular it has 
early and largely succeeded. The second aim 
may now also be said to have been attained. 
When the late Abdurrahaman was invited 
to ascend the throne, as the only means 
of escape from the tangle of 1879, none 
realised his great qualities. Previously the 
.Amir of .Afghanistan had been the chief 
of a confederacy of clans. Abdurrahaman 
made himself master m bis own kingdom. By 
means into which it is not well closely to enter ; 
he beat down opposition until none dared lift 
a hand against him. Aided by a British sub- 
sidy of twelve lakhs of rupees a year, increased 
to eighteen by the Durand Agreement of 1893, 
and subsequently to over 20 lakhs, be estab- 
lished a strong standing army and set 
up arsenals under foreign supervision to fur- 
nish it with arms and ammunition. Step by 
step his position was regularised. The Anglo- 
Russian Boundary Commission, — which nearly 
precipitated war over the Penjdeh episode 
in 1885, — determined the northern boundaries. 
The Pamirs Agreement delimited the borders 
amid those snowy heights. The Durand 
.Aereement settled the border on the British 
Fide, except for a small section to the west of 
, the Khyber, which remained a fruitful source 
of trouble between Afghanistan and ourselves 
until 1919, when the Afghan claims and action 
upon the undemarcated section led to war. 
That section wa.s finally surveyed and the 
frontier determined shortly after the con- 
clusion of peace with Afghanistan. Finally 
, the McTIahon award closed the old feud with 
Persia over the distribution of the waters 
of the Heimand in Seistan, It was 
estimated bv competent authorities that 
about the time of .Abdurrahaman’s death; 

• Afghanistan was in a position to place in the 
, field, in tne event of war, one hundred thousand 
well-armed regular and irregular troops, to- 
t^etner with two hundred thousand tribal levies, 
'and to leave fifty thousand regulars and irre- 
igolars and a hundred thousand levies to 
'maintain order in Kabul and the provinces. 
But if Afghanistan were made strong; it was 
not made friendly. Abdurrabaman Khan 
distrusted British policy up to the day of his 
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death. Aii that can he said U that he dis- : 
trusted it less than he distrusted Russia, and 1 
if the occasion had arisen for him to make 
a choice, he would have opposed a Kussian 
advance with all the force at his disposal. 
He closed bis country absolutely against all 
foreigners, except those who were necessary tor 
the siiper\-ision of his arsenals and factories. 
He refused to accept a British Resident, on the 
ground that be could not protect him. and 
British alfaira were entrusted to an Indian 
agent, who was in a most equivocal position. 
At the same time he repeatedly pressed for the 
right to pass by the Government of India and 
to establish his own representative at the Court 
of St. James. 

Afghanistan and the War- — These re- 
lations were markedly improved during the 
reign of His Majesty the Amir HabibulIaL 
Khan. It used to be one of the trite saying? 01 
the Frontier that the system which Abdurrah- 
man Khan had built up would perisn with hiru, 
for none was capable of maintaining it. Habib- 
ullah Khan more than maintained it. He 
visited India soon after his accession and ac- 
quired a vivid knowledge of the power and 
resources of th<=* Empire. Be strensiheneo 
and consolidated his authority in .Afghanistan 
itself. At the outset of the war he made a 
declaration of his complete neutrality. It is 
believed — a considerable reticence is preserved 
over our relations with AfghanBtan — that he 
warned the Government of India that he micht 
be forced into many equivocal acta, but that 
they must trust him ; certainly his reception of 
Turkish, Austrian and German “ mission? at 
Kabul, at a time when British represeQtati\es 
were severely excluded, was open to grave 
misconstruction. But a fuller knowledge In- 
duced the belief that the Amir was in a position 
of no little difficulty. He had to compromise 
with the fanatical and anti-British elements 
amongst his own people, inflamed by the Turkish 
preaching of a jehad, or holy Islamic war. Bot 
he committed no act of hostility: as soon as 
it was safe to do so he turned' the members 
of these missions out of the kingdom. At 
the end of the war his policy was completely 
justified: he had kept Afghanistan out of the 
war, he had adhered to the winning side; hie 
authority in the kingdom and In Central Asia 
was at its zenith. 

Murder of the Amir. — It Is believed that 
if he had lived Hahlbullah Khan would have 
used this authority for a progressive policy 
Iq Afghanistan, by opening up communicatioDS 
and extending his engagements with India 
He was courted by the representatives of Persia 
and the Central Asian States as the possible 
rallying centre of a Central Asian Islamic 
conf^eration. At this moment he was assassin- 
ated on the 20th February 1919, The circum- 
stances surrounding his murder have never been 
fully explained ; but there is strong ground for 
the belief that it was promoted by the 
reactionaries who had harassed him all his 
reign. These realised that with his vindication 
by the war their time of reckoning had come ; 
they anticipated it by suborning one of his 
aides to murder him in his sleep. His brother, 
Nasrullah Khan, the nominee of the fanatical 
element, was proclaimed Amir at Jelalabad in 
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hia stead, but public opinion in .Afnhanistao 
revolted at the idea of the brother seizing power 
over the corpse of the murdered man His 
sons, Hayat and Amanullah, were not disposed 
to waive their heritage. Amanullah was at 
Kabul, controlling the treasury and the arsenal 
and supported by the Army. Nasruliah found it 
impossible to make head against him and with- 
Irew. The new Atnir, Amanullah, aT once 
communicated his accf*ssion to the Government 
of India and proclaimed his desire to adhere to 
che traditional policy of friendship. But hia 
difficulties at once commenced ; he had to deal 
with the war party in Afghanistan ; he was 
confronted with the dissatisfaction arising from 
the manner in which the murderers of Habib- 
ullah had been dealt with ;the fanatical element 
was exasperated by the Imprisonment 01 ^'asnil- 
iah ; and the Army was so incensed that it had 
to be removed from Kabul and given occupa- 
tion todivert its thoughts. A further elementof 
complexity was introduced by the political 
situation in India. The agitation against the 
Kowlatt Act was at its height. The distur- 
bances in the Punjab and Gujarat had taken 
place. Ai’-jaii .ig'iit- m India, 01 \\h"m the 
most prominent was Ghulam Hvder Khan 
the Algan postmaster at Peshawar, flooded 
Afghanistan with e.vaggerated accounts of 
the Indian unrest. The result of all this was to 
convince the Amir that the real solution of 
his difficulties was to unite all the disturbine 
elements in a war with India. On the 25tb 
April bis troop? were set in motion and simul- 
taneously a stream of anti-Briti«h propaganda 
commenced to flow from Kabul and open In- 
itrigue was started with the Frontier tribes, 
on whom the Afghans placed their chief 
reliance. 

Speedy Defeat — The war caught the 
Army in India in the throes of demobilLsation 
and with a large proportion of the seasoned 
troops on service abroad. Nevertheless the 
regular Afghan Armv was rapidly dealt 
with. Strong British forces moved up the 
Khyber and seized Bakku Jelalabad was re- 
peatedly bombed from the air and also Kabul. 

^ .Nothing but a shortage of mechanical transport 
• prevented the British forces from seizing Jelala- 
bad. In ten days the Afghans were severely 
^defeated. On the 14th May they asked for an 
! .Armistice. With the usual Afghan spirit of 
1 haggling, they tried to water dow’n the condi- 
tions 01 the armistice, but as they were met with 
an uncompromising emjihasis of the situation 
thev despatched representatives to a conference 
at Rawalpindi on the 26th July. On the 8tb 
August a Treaty of Peace was signed which is 
1 ^ 197 *” ludian Year Book, 1923, pp, 

Post-War Belations -~It will be seen that 
under this Treaty the way \va? paved for a fresh 
engagement six months afterwards. During 
fne hot weather of 1920 there were prolonged 
discussion? at Mus'oorie between Afghan Re- 
presentatives and British oflicials under Sir 
Henry Dobb-. These were private, but it is 
believed that a complete agreement was reached. 
Certainly after an intercliange of Notes which 
revealed no major point of difference it was 
agreed that a British Mission should proceed 
to Kabul to arrange a definite treaty of peace. 
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This Mission crossed the Border in January 19:21 It is very doubtful if the Amir and his advisers 
Kabul where a peace treaty was were deceiTed by these practices, and whether 
signed, .they did not pursue the simple plan of taking 

out in ' all they could get without the slightest Inten- 
tne Indian xear Book, 1923, pp. 197, 198-199. . tlon of handing themselves over to the^lsheviks, 

Afghanistan after the Great War. Smce But it is easier to let the ^Ishevik in than to 

the War the relations between Afghanistan and out ; friends of the Afghan? were asking 

Great Britain have been good and improving themselves whether the Amir was not nourbh- 
There were painful episodes in 1923 when a mur- ‘“8 vipers in his bosom. Towards the end of 
der gang from the tribal territory in the and in the early part of 1926 there was a 
British side of the 1 rentier committed raids in nide awakening. The Northern Frontier of the 
British India, murdering English people and ‘'ountry has always been unsettled because of 
kidnapping English women and then took refuge shifting courses of the Oxus. In December 
in Afghanistan. In course of time this gan® was Bolshevik forces captured with violence the 
broken up. His Majesty the King of Aft^hani- Afghan post of Darkabad, killing one soldier. 
Stan had troubles within his own borders which These events aroused great indignation at Kabul 
made him glad of British help. The denounced by the Amir coram publico. 

main object of his government was to stren'^- There is no little evidence to show that 
then the resources of the countrv and to though the form of government has changed 
bring it into closer relation with modern Russia the aims of Russian policy are the 
methods of administration But Afghanistan 3^™®* It used to be said that the test of Russian 
Is an intensely conservative countrv and no 8®®^ under the Anglo-Bussian Agreement 
change are popular ; especially violent wns be the attitude of Petrograd towards the 

the opi>ositlon to a secular form ol extension of the Orenberg-Tashkent railway to 
administration and education The direct result Termes. That line has been constructed by 
was a formidable rebellion* of Man^^als and Bolsheviks. The Afghans have had their 
Zadrans in the Southern Provinces, and serious opened, 
revepcs to the regular troops sent agamst the _ ... 

rebels. At one time the position was serious. ■ Busso-Afghan Treaty.— Outwardly the 
out the rebels were not sufficiently united to . between the two States are friendly, 

develop their successes, and with the aid of December 1926 the Afghan papers published 

aeroplanes and other assistance afforded i>\ ^ treaty conclude’d with Soviet 

the Government of India the insurrection wa- ' which was signed on August Slst, but 

broken. Whilst this assistance was appreciated ' provided that It should in no way interfere 
the whole business gave a serious set-back secret treaty signed in Moscow on 

the reforms initiated by His Majesty* he ha<i' February 28th, 1921. The principal clauses ot 
to withdraw almost the whole of his admiin-- ■ treaty, as disclosed m the Afghan papers, 
trative code and to revert to the Mahomedan ^ foQows 
haw which was previously in force. 

Rnicho'./ii. * rr, . . Claute 1. — In the event of war or hostile 

view A a long j action between one of the contracting parties 

Dolicfe«i of ^ third power or powers, the other con- 

theforccoiturnonS^a^^nj’ the period to which ; tracting party will observe neutrality in res- 
the BolshpviL'.^^^'A?^ ^ penetration of : pect of the first contracting party. 

Havp ^ if w astute propagandists 

tStates of^Ts'irief Trans-Caspian Clame 2. — Both the contracting parties 

where the of Soviet Republics,' agree to abstain from mutual aggression, Ihs 
Sb and ‘"e other. WitWr their own 

was ralled^rhl domioioDs also they will do nothiog which msy 

The Ob let thl ‘5® , Komanoffs. cause political ot mUitary harm to the other 

into the So^et*^vltem^;hl mulvfn ^ p-urties particularly 

Of Persia nf ® provinces , agree not to make alliances or political and 
Persia agreements with any one or more 

of the Sinar SaIah vigour other powers against each other. Each will 

Shah In Chinesp ® “®® : also abstain from joining any boycott or financial 

qualified success Pursued with , or economic blockade organised against the 

certain prop's ^ also made | other party. Besides this in case the attitude 

Bolsheviks wis tn Av+ffri t, * third power or powers is hostile towards 

of Tajikistan* ^”® contracting parties, the other 

tn absorb aIj’ party wili not help such hostile 
later aoDarpntlv^^ha^H ^^8banisten. This was : policy, and, further, will prohibit the execution 
a more^ ffPntL’ policy and hostile actions and 
ostlv subsidies, measures within its dominions, 

were given to 

Afghanistan. Telegraph lines were erected . 


Clause 3. — The high contracting parties 
one another's Government as 


mostly delivered 
Afghanistan. Telt^x^yAA ui 

’ roads were constructed, ! acknowledge . . ... _ „ 

sunnliPd winaf ?l f ammunition were i rightful and independent. They agree to abstain 

and^ mpphon^^ forre with Russian pilots ’ from all sorts of armed or unarmed interference 
devel^d* T? largely i in one another’s internal affairs. They will 

importent ^teheviks received I decidedly neither join nor help any one or more 

of facilities. The whole purpose ! other powers which interfere in or against one 

to at^jEt make it possible . of ttie contracting Government. None of the 

abBnrb<u 4 India through an j contracting parties will permit in Its dominiose 

ea Afghanistan. • formation or existence of societies and the 
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activities oi individuaLs whose object is to gather 
armed force with a view to injuring the other's 
independence, or otherwise such activities will 
be checked. Similarly, neither of the con- 


With every appreciation oi tiie spirit and 
direction oi these ciianues, friends or His Majes- 
ty advised the King to moderate the pace. 
They reminded him that in 1&24 far less drastic 


ammimition, or other war material, meant 
to be used against the other contracting party 
to pass through its dominions. 


tracting parties will allow armed forces, arms, changes had brought serious" trouble' in their 

traiQ. Id Mav of that veat thc “ Lame Muliah *’ 

raised the standard of rebellion amongst the 
tJiliai and Manga! clansmen of Khost. 

Clause 6. — This treaty will take effect from ' were openly active against the King 

the date of its ratification, which should take! Majesty was equally frank in his 

*•! — «.• I hostility to them. Possibly also well-wishers 

suggested that what was possible in Turkey, 
after centuries of close contact with the 
West, and where the ground imd been prepared 


place within three montlis of its signature. 
It w'lll be valid for three years. After tluc 
period it will remain in force for another year 
provided neither of the parties has given notice 
six months berore the date of Its expiry that it 
would cease after that time. 

On March 2Srd there was also signed In Berlin 
a treaty between Germany and Afghanistan 
which amounted to no more than the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations. 

A British Minister is established in Kabul 
as well as the representatives of other European 
States. The representatives of Afghanistan are 
established in India and in London, and at some 
of the European capitals. The various sub- 
sidiary agreements under the Treaty have been 
carried into effect. 


by missionary effort and a Iona stniask for 
the emancipation of women, miaht be less easy 
in Afghanistan, where there had been no contact 
with the western world 

_ A change of Kings. — Events moved ranidlv 
in 1929. A notorious north Afghan budmash, 
Bacha-i-Saqqao, raised the 'standard of revolt 
and infiic^ severe losses on the Afghan Regular 
troops, discontented as they were bv arrears 
of pay. Day^ by day the .\ighan repre-<enta- 
tives in various parts oi the world issued 
messages asserting that the rebels had been 
destroyed, and a rapid senes of pronouncements 
declared the withdrawal of all the reforms and 


The King’s Tour. — In the closing months of , estebhshment of a Council of Provincial 
1927 His Majesty King Amanulla, ac''ompaDied j f^^Presentatives. Communications with the 
by the Queen and a staff of orficiaU. commenced I broken. King Amanulla 

a long tour to India and Europe. It is under- ' family fled from Kabul to Kandahar, 

stood that this was one of the cherished ambl- ' from Kandahar tia Quetta to Bombay 

tions of his father, King Habibullah, who was took ship to Europe. King Amanulla 

assassinated in 1919, King Amanulla, when at Rome entered into possession 

be set out, was warmly welcomed in India, Legation, where he remained, 

and received a great popular greeting in Bombay ' declared himself King of 

both from his co-religionists andirom member*- Aignanistan, and /or a lew months held his 
of other communities, who forgot the invasion of Kabul. Without money, 

India in 1919. He then took ship to Europe. i or a disciplined 

He was the guest of His Majesty Kinc George ‘ouowing, his throne was a thorny one and he 
V in London, and visited the principal European ' nara-'sea by constant attacks. The Royal 
capitals. He made a State visit to Turkey, and meanwhile went to the rescue 

returned to Aiglianistan by way ot Soviet Russia ' -Nationals beleaguered in and 

and Persia. A series of treaties with the govern- Rabul and in a series of brilliant 

menta of the countries visited was announced and evacuated all without the slightest hitch, 

the King returned to Kabul in the Ute most lormidable of the new king’s adver- 

- ... led by General Nadir Khan, a scion 

• f»f t.ro nlllr,.^ k., ,.1 . . * . . 


of 1925, the tour having been unclouded 
any untoward incident. Afghanistan was peace- 
ful during his long absence. 

Reforming Zeal. — King Amanulla returned 
to his realm full of reforming zeal. He was , 
much ioipcessed by the political and social 
Institutions of the western lands he visited, and 
in particular by the dramatic forcefulness with 
which Mustapha Keinal Pasha had driven 
Turkey along the path of “ reform," or perliaps 
it would be more correct to say westernisation. 
In this he was encouraged by the Queen, who 


of the old ruliDg house, with a wide knowledge 
of the world. Heavy Bgliting took place. 
Fortunes varied. Xadir Khan almost gave up 
his chances as Anally lost. Bnt a band of 
\tazirs tronl the British side of the border 
attracted by prospects of loot. joined 
_^adir and Anally seized Kabul in his name and 
interest. Nadir Khan thus became victor and 
portly afterwards, at tlie wish of the Afghans, 
Bacha.l.Saqqao was executerl with other 
rebels, and when the year closed Nadir 
Khan WM to alt seeming in Arm possession 


was desirous of seeing the women of Afghanistan j of the Kingdom. He despatched members of 
enjoy some of ttie freedom and opportunity won ' his family to the principal Afghan Legations 
by and for the women of the West, Edict after i in Europe. A Shinwari rising near the exit 
edict was issued, changing tlie whole structure of I from the Khyber Pass took place in February 
Afghan society. New codes and takes were , 1930, and was repressed with unexpected succcm 
Imposed : it was proposed that women should | and vigour. There followed a serious rebelUon 
emerge from their seclusion and doff the veil ; i in Kohidaman, Bacha-i-Saqaao’s country 
the co.education of boys and girls was pres- , This also was promptly quelled And thereafter 
crilied; In September Government officials were Nadir Shah rulto without challenge He 
fotblddea to practise polygamy ; In October i devoted himselt to the reorganisation of his 
Eaorpean dress was ordered for the people of. Army. England was strictly neutral during 
Kabul. At the same time, the p.iy of the re- i the suocesMve stages of the revolution 
guUr troops fell into arrear. ■ but promised support to Afghanistan to help 
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her maintiin Internal peace when she bad 
restored it and this promise was fulfilled by the 
provision of an interest free loan of £ 200,000 
to Kins Xadii and by the supply of rifles and 
ammunition to him. He gave evidence of his 
friendliness towards Britain and India, He 
co-operated eSectively to prevent tribes on his 
side of the Frontier joining those on the 
British side against the Government of India in 
response to the Congr^s agitation in the 
summer of 1930. The trade routes were 
re-opened and the new King again took up 
Amanullah's mantle of reform but in a states- 
manlike manner which carried the Mullahs 
along with him. 

Murder of Nadir Shah- — This ordered march 
of progress was tragically interrupted by the 
murder of His Majesty Kadir Shah on the after- 
noon of 8 November 1933, His Majesty was 
attending a football tournament prize-^ving 
when a young man among the gathering stepped 
forward and fired several revolver shots into Wm 
at close range, killing him instantly. It later 
appeared that the assassin committ^ the crime 
in revenge for the execution of a prominent I 
^ghan who had been caught deeply involved | 
in treasonable activities after he had been 


• mercifully treated for earlier behaviour of the 
same kind. The assassin’s father was stated to 
; have been this man’s servant. The murder 
I was not followed by general or widespread 
‘ disorder. The members of Nadir Shah’s family 
and his prominent officers of State stood loyally 
by his heir, his son, Muhammed Zahir. The 
' latter was duly placed on his father’s throne and 
; his accession was in due course acknowledged 
and confirmed throughout the kingdom in the 
I traditional manner. The new king started his 
■ reign with a high reputation for courage and 
steadiness. He early issued assurances to his 
' people that he would continue the policy of hia 
, father in affairs of State, No untoward events 
; have occurred in the years that have since 
' past and during them the new young King has 
I by his sagacity and good government gradually 
I strengthened his position on the throne and, 
' by the development of communications and 
' trade done much to encourage the establish- 
I ment of settled conditions among his people. 

I A mutual desire for close relations and particu- 
I larly economic understanding led in 1938 to 
exploratory negotiations between India and 
Afghanistan with a view to seeking some form 
of trade agreement. 


VII.— TIBET. 

Hecent British policy In Tibet la reaUy another, useless In practice, because the Tibetans re- 
pave in the long-drawn-out duel between Great I fused to recognise it, and despite their estabhsh- 
Britain and Russia in Central Asia. The j ed suzerainty, the Chinese Government were 
earnest efforts to establish communication [ unable to secure respect for it. 
with that country were not, of course, inspired j Busaian Intfirvantion 

'Then In 1774 wSrre»l ^,,3 “he positl® Then In 1*99 Lord 
CuTzoo, Viceroy of India, endeavoured to get 
into dimet touch with the Tibetan authorities. 
Three letters which he addressed to the Dalai 
Lama were returned unopened, at a time 
when the Dalai Lama was in direct intercourse 
with the Tsar of Russia. His emissary was a 
Siberian DorjieS, who had established a re- 
markable ascendancy in the counsels of the 
Dalai Lama. After a few years' residence at 
Lhasa Dorjieff went to Russia on a confidential 
mission in 1899. At the end of 1900 he re- 
turned to Russia at the bead of a Tibetan mis- 
sion of which the bead was officially described 
in Russia as "the senior Tsanite Kbomba 


Hastings despatched Bogle on a mission to the 
Tashi-Lama of Sbigatse, — che spiritual equal 
if not superior, of the Dalai Lama of Lhasa— 
bis desire was to establish facilities for trade, 
to open up friendly relations with a Power, 
which was giving us trouble on the frontier, 
and gradually to pave the way to a good on- 
o^rstanding between the two countries. After 
Wa^en Hastings' departure from India the, 
subject slept, and the last Englishman to visit ' 
Lhasa, until the Younghusband Expedltloo' 
of 1904, was the unofficial Manning. In 1885,1 
^dcr the inspiration of Colman Macaulay, ofl 
the Bengal Civil Service, a further arieraptl 
was made to get into touch with the Tibetans,! 


but it was abandoned in deference to the oppo-! Dalai Lama of Tibet. * TWs 

wtion of the Chinese, whose suzerainty arrived at Odessa in October 1900, 

Tibet was recognised and to whose view ! the Tsar ^ 

ontil the war with Japan, British statesmen f Dorjieff returned to Lhasa to report 


were inclined to pay excessive deference. But 
tnefo^ition on the Tibetan frontier continued 
to be most unsatisfactory. The Tibetans 
were aggressive and obstructive, and with o 
^ew to putting an end to an intolerable situa- 
tion, a Convention was negotiated between 
Great Britain and China in 1890. This laid 
down the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet, 
It adoutted a British protectorate over Sikkim, 
Md paved the way for arrangements for the 
wnduct of trade across the SikkSm-Tibet 
trontiera. These supplementary arrangements 
provided for the opening of a trade mart at 
on the Tibetan side of the frontier, 
w Which British subjects should have the right 
uee.acaeas, and where there should be no 
restrictions on trade. The agreement proved 


progress, and In 1901 was at St. Petersbo^ 
with a Tibetan mission, where as bearers of an 
autograph letter from the Dalai Lama they 
were received by the Tsar at Peterhofl. They 
were escorted home through Central Asia by 
a Russian force to which several Intelligence 
Officers were attached. At the time it was 
rumoured that Dorjieff bad, on behalf of the 
Dalai Lama, concluded a treaty with Russia, 
wbich virtually placed Tibet under the pro- 
tectorate of Russia. This rumour was after- 
wards officially contradicted by the Russian 
Government. 

The Expedition of 1904, 

In view of these conditions the Government 
oC India, treating the idea of Chinese Suze- 
rainty over Tibet as a constitutional fiction, 
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proposed in 1903, to despatch a mission, with , 
an armed escort, to Lhasa to discuss the out- 
standing questions with the Tibetan autbo* • 
rities on the spot. To this the Home Govern- 
ment could not assent, but agreed, in conjunc- 
tion with the Chinese Government, to a joint 
meeting at Khamba Jong, on the Tibetan side 
ot the frontier. Sir Francis Yonnehosband 
was the British representative., bat after months 
of delay it was ascertained that the Tibetans 
had no' intention of committing themselves. ■ 

It was therefore agreed that the mission, with 
a strong escort, should move to Gyantse. On 
the way the Tibetans developed marked hosti- 
lity, and there was fighting at Tuna, and several 
sharp encounters in and around Gyantse. It 
was therefore decided that the mission should 
advance to Lhasa, and on August 3rd, 1904. 
Lhasa was reached. There Sir Francis Yonng- 
busband negotiated a convention by which 
the Tibetans agreed to respect the Chinese 
Convention of 1890 ; to open trade marts 
at Gyantse, Gartok and Yatung: to pay an 
indemnity of £500,000 (seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees) ; the British to remain in occupation 
of the CbumbI Valley until this indemnity 
was paid ofi at the rate of a lakh of rupees a 
year. In a separate instrument the Tibetans 
agreed that the British Trade Agent at Gyantse 
should have the right to proceed to Lhasa to 
discuss commercial questions, if necessary. 

Home Government intervenes. 

For reasons which were not apparent at the 
time, but which have since been made clearer, 
the Home Government were unable to accept 
the full terms of this agreement. The indem- 
nity was reduced from seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees to twenty-five lakhs, to be paid off in 
three years, and the occupation of the Cbumbi 
Valley was reduced to that period. The right 
to despatch the British Trade Agent to Lhasa 
was withdrawn. Two years later (June 1906) 
a Convention was concluded between Great 
Britain and China regulating the position in 
Tibet. Under this (Convention Great Britain 
agreed neither to annex Tibetan territory, nor 
to interfere in the internal administration of 
Tibet. China undertook not to permit any 
other foreign State to interfere with the tern- 
tory or internal administration of Tibet. Great 
Britain was empowered to lay down telegraph 
lines to connect the trade stations with India, 
and it was provided that the provisions of the 
(Convention of 1890, and the Trade Regulations 
of 1893, rem^ed in force. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment paid the indemnity in three years 
and the Chumbl Valley was evacuated. The 
only direct resnlt of the Mission was the open- 
ing of the three trade marts and the establish- 
ment of a British Trade Agent at Gyantse. 

Chinese Action. 

The sequel to the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
was dramatic, although it ought not to have 
been unexpected. On the approach of the 
Youngbusband Mission the Bala! Lama fled 
to Urga, the sacred city of the Buddhists in 
Mongolia. He left the Internal government of 
Tibet in confusion, and one of Sir Francis 
Yoongbusband’s great difficulties was to And 
Tibetan officials who would undertake the 
responsibility of signing the Treaty. Now the 


suzerainty of China over Tibet had been ex* 
plicitly reaffirmed. It was asserted that she 
would be held responsible for the foreign rela- 
tions of Tibet. In the past thie suzerainty, 
having been a “constitutional action," it was 
inevitable that China should take steps to see 
that she bad the power to make her well res- 
pected at Lhasa. To this end she proceeded 
to convert Tibet from a vassal state into a 
province of China. In 1903 Chao Erh-feng, 
Acting Viceroy in the neighbouring province of 
Szechnen, was appointed Resident m Tibet. 

He proceeded gradually to establish his autho- 
rity, marching through eastern lihet and 
treating the people with great severity. Mean- 
time the Dalai Lama, finding his presence at 
Urga, the seat of another Buddhist Fontifil; 
irksome, bad taken refuge in Si-ning. Tbence 
be proceeded to Peking, where he arrived in 
1908, was received by the Court, and despatched 
. to resume bis duties at Lhasa. Moving by 
I leisnred stages, be arrived there at Christmas, 

1 1909. But it was soon apparent that the ideas 
, of the Dalai Lama and of the (Chinese Govern 
ment had little in common. %ht Dalai Lama 
expected to resume the temporal and spiritnal 
. despotism which be had exercised prior to 
i 1904. The Chinese intended to deprive him 
I of all temporal power and preserve him as a 
spiritual pope. The Tibetans had already 
. k^en exaeperated by the pressure of the Chinese 
soldiery. The report that a strong Chinese 
force was moving on Lhasa so alarmed the 
Dalai Lama that be fled from Lhasa, and by 
: the irony of fate sought a refuge in India. He 
' was chased to the frontier by Chinese troops, 
and took up his abode in Darjeeling, whilst 
Chinese troops overran Tibet. 

I Later Stages. 

The British Government, acting on the rc- 
I prefeentatioDS of the Government of India, 

• made strong protests to China against this 
i action. They pointed out that Great Britain, 
while disclaiming any desire to interfere with 
the internal administration of Tibet, could not 
be indiJferent to disturbances in the peace of a 
country which was a neighbour, cn intimate 
I terms with other neighbouring States on our 
! frontier, especially with Mepal, and pressed 
I that an effective Tibetan Government be main- 
kained. The attitude of the Chinese (3overn- 
' ment was that no more troops had been sent to 
I libet than were necessary for the preservation 
I of order, that China bad no intention of con- 
■ verting Tibet into a province, but that being 
I responsible for the good conduct of Tibet, 
.she must be in a position to see that her wishes 
1 were respected by the Tibetans. Finally, the 
I Chinese remarked that the Dalai Lama was 
I such an impossible person that they had been 
compelled again to depose him. Here the 
natter might have rested, but for the revolu- 
tion ID China. That revolution broke out in 
Szechuen, and one of the first victims was 
Chao Erh-feng. Cut off from all support from 
China, surrounded by a hostile and infuriated 
populace, the Chinese troops in Tibet were 
in a hopeless case; they surrendered, and 
j sought escape not tbrou^ China, but through 
{ India, by way of Darjeeling and Calcutta. 
' Tbe Dalai Lama returned to Lhasa, and in 1913. 
In the House of Lords on July 28, Lord Morley 
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Stated the policy of the British Government 
in relation to these changes. He said the 
declaration of the President of the Chinese 
Eepubiic saying that Tibet came withm the 
spheie of Chinese internal administration 
and that Tibet was to be regarded as on an 
equal footing with other provinces of China, 
was met by a very vigorous prot^t from the 
British Government. The Chinese Govern* 
ment subsequently accepted the principle that 
China is to have no right of active intervention 
In the internal administration of Tibet, and 
agreed to the constitution of a conference to 
discuss the relation of the three countries. 
This Convention met at Simla when Sir Henry 
McMahon, Foreign Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Mr. Ivan Chen, representing 
China, and Mr. Long Chen Shatra, 1 " 

Minister to the Dalai Lama, threshed out • • •• 
Issues. Whilst no official pronouncemen* .. .. 
been made on the subject, it is understood that 
a Convention was initialled in June which re« 
cognised the complete autonomy of Tibet 
proper, with the right of China to maintain a 
Besident at Lhasa with a suitable guard. A 
semi-autonomous zone was to be constituted in 
Eastern Tibet, in which the Chinese position 
was to be relatively much stronger. But this 
Convention, it is understood, has not been 
ratified by the Chinese Government, owing to 
the difficulty of defining Outer and Inner 
Tibet, and in 1918 Tibet took the otfenslve 
and threw off the last vestiges of Chinese 
suzerainty. When the Chinese province of 
Szechuan went over to the South, the Central 
Government at Pekin was unable to finance 
the frontier for es or to withstand the Tibetan 
advance, which was directed from Lhasa and 
appeared to be ably managed. .After the 
Tibetan army had occupied some towns 00 the 
confines of the Szechuan marshes, hostilities 
were suspended and an armistice was concluded. 

It will thus lie -een that tiie imporf.iu' >■ which 
formerly att.i'iied to tin'* politii-il .ouiifii'U of 
Tibet was irmch ,i local than .ui rxt-wul 


relations with Tibet. Russia having relapsed 
I into a smte of considerable confusion, and China 
'having relapsed into a state of absolute con- 
I fusion, these external forces temporarily at any 
. rate disappeared, and Tibet no longer loomed on 
, the Indian political horizon. The veil was 
' drawn afresh over Lhasa, and affairs m that 
country pursued an isolated course, with this 
considerable difference. The Dalai Lama was 
now on terms of the greatest cordiality with the 
: Government of India. In 1020 he requested 
.that a British officer should be sent to discuss 
with him the position in Central Asia brought 
about by the Revolution in Russia and the 
collapse of Government in China, and Mr. Bell, 
jc.iiu, ICS., Political Officer in Sikkim, was 
I deputed for this purpose In 1922 telephonic 
Jtween Lhasa and India was 
Chinese aub'«eqiiently tried 
hold on Tibet but without 
being able to persuade the Tibetans to accept 
clo-scV association. 

Tiiere followed m 1936 the death of the Dalai 
Lama and not until 1939 were the Tibetans 
able to discover the bal'e in who^e body, tliey 
believe, his reiucarnatiou mu«t -uiuilraTieously 
have occurred. In the meantime .1 British 
Goodwill Mission visited Tibet in the winter of 
1 1930-37. spent several months m Lhasti and there 
' established or renewed highly Iricndlv relation- 
ships with the chief Tibetan Government 
official* and the Tibetan people. The Jlission 
I was led by Mr. B. J. Gould, I.C,!5.,of the Political 
'Department, who has nun 5 * personal friends 
among the leading men of Tibet, and one of his 
' colleagues was leit behind in Lhasa where he 
still remains to laiintain the liaison between 
Lhasa and the headquarters of the Government 
of India. 

; The boy Dalai Lama wa* installed in Lhasa 
' in (.lotohcr. 1039, with Ti uiitional eercmoiilals. 
The British Goveniiuenr wt*re represented at the 
fvent bv a deleg.ifion led hv Mr. (rould. and gifts 
Uf'e e.vchanged between him and tlie Lama. 


41 uc-.tion, and was miluen.-.-d by our relanom Political O^^cr i>\ ^Sikkim : Mr B. G. Gould, 
With Jlussia and cluni lather than with oui i.c.S. 


vni.— THE NORTU-EASTERN FRONTIER. 


The position on the northern frontier has 
been considered as if the British line were con- 
tiguous with that of Tibet. This IS not so. The 
real frontier State.* are Kashmir, Kepal, ::ikkiiu, 
Bhutan and Burma. From Chitral to Gilgit 
now the northernmost posts of the Indian 
Government, to Assam, with the exception 
of the small wedge between Kashmir and ?*epal, 
where the British district of Kum^on is thrust 
rigJit up to the confines lif Tibet, for a di-^tan’e 
of nearly fifteen hundre J miles, there is a narrow 
«trip of native territory between British lpd»a 
and the true frontier. *The first of th^se fron* 
tier States is Kashmir. Tbe characteristics of 
this State are considered under Indian States 
IS almost the only Important Jsativc 
State m India with frontier responsibilities and 
If worthily discharges them through the agency 
it* efficient Indian vState troop* ronipo^rMl j 
mainlv of the ll.ijput Dogras, wliu makes excel- i 
lent lighting material One of the iuo:>t import- 
ant trade routes with Tibet passes tlirough Kash- 
niir — that tlirough Ladak. Then comes tlie 


long aarrow ftiip of Nepal. Tin- Gmkha State 
^ stands m special rdatioii with tlie Biiti*h (.ovcin- 
iiiput. It 1 - for all puictieal purpo-e* indepen- 
dent. ami the Briti*ii resident at Khatmandu 
I e\eioise> no lullueuce on the iulerii.il admiuis-tra- 
ition ^ The governing machine in Xepal is also 
jl>eculiar. The iMahaiaja Phii.ij, vho comes from 
the be*odia llajput clan, the Idue-t Hood in India 
takes no part in the administration All power 
vc'sts in the Briiiie JVIini>tei. who occupies a 
I place equivalent to that 01 the Mavor& 01 the 
I Palace, or the .Shogmis of Jaji.ui. The rulers of 
' Xepal h.ive given eonspicuou- evidence of their 
I attachment to the British Govcintncnt. Jt 
ji« the lu.un Indian outpost ag.iiust Ti'ct 
! or against Chinese aggression tlnough Tibet. I bv 
fiictiou between the Uhiiiese and the Xt.palese 
I used to be irequent, and in tlie eighteenth 
century the Chinese marched an army to the 
confines of Khatmandu — one of the most remark- 
able military achievements in the Instory of 
Asia, In recent times. Xepal has been largely 
free from internal disturbance, and has been 
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raised to a strong bulwark of India. It is the 
lecruiting ground for the Gurkha Infantry, who 
form such a splendid part of the fighting 
arm of the Indian Empire. Beyond Sepal 
are the smaller States of Bhutan and 
Sikkim, whose rulers are Mongolian by xe- 
traction and Buddhists by religion. In view of 
Chinese aggressions in Tibet, the Government 
of India in 1910 strengthened their relations 
with Bhutan by increasing their auhaidy from 
fifty thousand to a lakh of rupees a year, and 
taking a guarantee that Bhutan would be 
guided by them in its foreign relations. After- 
wards China was officially notified that Great 
Britain would protect the rights and interests 
of these States. At the request of the Nepalese 
Government a British railway expert was 
deputed to visit the country and advise on the 
be=t means oi improving communications with 
India. Aa the resnlt of his report the Nepalese 
Government have decided to construct a light 
railway from Bhichhakhorl to Kaxaul. Great 
Buccess haa attended the orders passed by the 
Nepalese Government abolishing slavery. 

A&sam and Burma. 

There now remain the Assam border tribes— 
the Dafiaa, the Miris, the Abors and the Misbmis. 
Excepting the Abor* none of these tribes has 
recently given serious trouble. The murder of Mr. 
Williamson and Dr. Gregorson by the Minyong 
Abors in 1911 made necessary an expedition 
to the Pibang valley of the Abor country on the 
N. B. frontier. A force of 2,500 and about 400 
military police was employed from October 
1911 to April 1912 in subduing the tribe. After 
two or three small actions the murderer were 
delivered up. The cost of the expedition was 
Ks. 21,60,000, At the same time friendly 
minions were sent to the Misbmi and Hiri 
countries. Close contact with these forcst^lad 
and leecb'lufested hills has not encouraged any 
d^lre to establish more intimate relations with 
them. The area occupied by the Nagasares 
runs northwards from Manipur. The Nagasares, 
are a Tibeto-Burmau people, devoted to the prac- 
tice of head hunting, which is still vigorous- 
jy practised by the independent tribes. The 
Chin Hills are a tract of mountainous country 
to the south of Manipur. The corner of India 
from the Assam boundary to the northern 
boundary of the Shan States is for the most 
part included in the Myltkyina and Bbamo 
districts of Burma. Over the greater part of 
this area, a labyrinth of hills in the north, no 
direct admintetrative control is at present 
exercised. It la peopled by the Shans and the 
Kacblns. Civilisation la said to be progress- 
ing and steps have been taken to prevent 
encroachments from the Chinese side. 
Negotiations between Britain and China on 
this subject were long in progress, particularly 
with a view to the frontier between Burma and 
the Chinese province of Yunnan, where the 
absence of a defined boundary makes the 


mintenance of the p^ce difficult. A Delimita- 
'■ ■ ■ British and Chinese 

' ' ■ ■ . N President proceed 

I. ■ ' J — November 1935, 

1 to spend the winter settling the line between 
Itfae two countries. The Neutral President 
1 1? ^^^tinguished Swiss engineer officer, 
I Colonel F. Iselin. It became obvious In 
j 1936, that the Commission would be 

I unable to complete its work before the end oi the 
current dry season and the Chairman therefore 
decided tlut It should disperse and reassemble 
I in >ovember, 1936, to complete its task. 

I On re-as&embling, according to this plan, the 
I Commission spent several more months complet- 
eventuaUy, in the Spring 
I of 1937, presented a unanimous report- This 
I document, definitely laid down upon the 
map the frontier line between Burma and 
, Yunnan as prescribed by the latest AngJo- 
I Chinese agreement on the subject. It therefore 
; provided IvifU j ^ 

I?" fbe ■ ■ , . concerning 

j mrnta/y.'' ’ between the 

I There Is a considerable trade with China through 
■ -Eastern frontier of Burma are 

i thousand 

I^uare miles and a population of 1,300.000. 
These states are stiU administered hv the 
bereaiUry chiefs, subject to the 
guidance of SupenntendeDts and^ Assistant 
Superintendents. The .N-orthem Shan Kad- 
way to ^shic, opened in 1903, was meant to 
imi? ’ivfif construction of a direct railway 
^bina, but this idea has been pot 
aside, fot It is seen that there can never 


-TcrjUiese omipatinn of the 
C nhm.. t! V-‘’ a iliie.T rn.id to 

Vui'w !r’ 1, V"^. “‘f'' biikmu It with 

mu Tm-e wi,i on ( iiiiice 

mitwtne with u view to null^r,^,lnuu -implies 

« n u m “ /tl* t^'l biins 

WlonieTre"’ t. ‘"“tked in 

mu i-.m T' b' Ivuimiiiiu .Vot ail ot these 
too klloiurtre, or till mile, aie neii l lum'kiuv 
to Kuuram-r H .in old road, ami tl.e -'74 miles 
Bom Kuiimmu to H-ia Ku.m. )„„|t i,r i o.w-ss’ 
•rXrTtT:';. ir”-"- - uustunte" tV.rnew 

worknien mm month, to ,ar. ornplish the task. 

'lowd®b?™kvV‘ 'Abates .are being deve- 

idStes l,e m ■ The live Kareuni 

Stian St te- V trontier south of the 
runs between Thb**i' ^ ifaremii the frontier 
Tenasserim Divi- 
GovernmeS? k'" ’’b® between the Indian 

progressive kingdom of 
develoomenf eacellent. A notable humanitarian 
mMsnre“ t ‘ of recent years Is the .success of the 
Vaflev the Hukawng 

of ]iui^» the north-east 

Oi ijurma a mild system of slavery existed bnt 

■".reiPonse to the initiative an7 preSe of 

Bntiah officers they were ail freed by April, ISfid! 
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NEPAL. 


The small hilly independent "'f 

Nepal is a narrow tract of country ■. '• 

for about 520 n^es along the south 
of the central axis of the Himalayas. It has an 
area of about 56,000 square miles, with a x>opu- 
lation of about 5,580,000, chiefly Hindus. The 
greater part of the country is mountainous, the 
lower slopes being cultivated. Above these is 
a rugged broken wall of rock leading up to the 
chain of snow-clad peaks which culminate in 
Mount Everest (29,002 feet) and others of 
slightly less altitude. The country before the 
Gurkha, occupation was split up into several 
small kingdoms under Newar kings. 
The Gurkhas under Prithvi Narayan Shah 
overran and conquered the different kingdoms' 
of Patan, Kathmandu, and Bhatgaon, and 
other places during the latter half of the 
I8th century and since then have been rulers 
of the whole of Nepal. In 1846 the head of the 
Rana family ilaharaja Jung Bahadur Rana, 
obtained from the sovereign the perpetual right to 
the office of Prune Minister of Nepal, and the 
right is still enjoyed by the (iescendants of the 
Rana family. In 1850 Jung Bahadur paid a 
visit to England and was thus the first Hindu 
Chief to leave India and to become acquainted 
with the power and resources of the British 
nation. The relations of Nepal with the Govern- 
ment of India are rt.'ulatod by the treaty of 
1816 and subsequent agreements. By virtue of 
the same Treaty either Government maintained 
a representative at the Court of the other and her 
treaty relations with Tibet allow Iier to keep a 
Resident at Lliasa of her own. Her relation 
with China is of a frieudly nature. Ever ^ince 
the conclusion of the treaty of 1816 the friendly 
T'.lations with the British Government have 
fcteadily been maintained. During the rule 
the late Prime Mini’iterit has been atit>- height 
as !■« evidenced by the valuable friendly helirin 
men and money which has been given and w hich 
was appreciatively mentioned" in both the 
Hou'-es r.f Parliament and by Mr. Asquith in Ills 
Guildhall .speech in 1915. 'The rne.-sage from 
Hi» Majesty the King-Emperor to the Nepalese 
Prime Minister sent on the termination of 
hostilities and published at the time as .ilso 
Viceroy’s valedictory address to the Nepalese 
contingent on the eve of their return home after 
having laudably fulfilled their mission in Tndi.i 
eloquently and gratefully acknowledged the 
valuable help rendered by Nepal during the four 
and a half years of war.' In lecognitkm of thi- 
help Nepal receives an unconditional annual 
present of rupees ten lakhs from the British 
Government to be paid in perpetuity. To 
fuirhor strengthen and cement the bonds of 
fricn.hhip that have =iib=isrpd so long between 
the two countries, a new Treaty of friendship 
was concluded between the Government of 
Nepal and Great Britain on the 21st De’cmber 
I'Jilo. 

From the foregoing accountof the history of 
Nepal it will be seen that the Government of 
the countiy has generally been m the hands of 
Gie Minister of the day. Since the time of Jung 
Bahadur this sysfem of government has been 
clearly laid down and d'-linoJ. The sovereign. 


as he is called, is but a 
■ ■ . whose position can best 
■ • ■ . of the Emperor of Japan 

during the Shogunate. The present King, His 
Majestj' Maharajadhiraja Tnbhubana Bir 
Bikram Jung Bahadur Shah Bahadur Shorn Shere 
Jung Deva, ascended the throne on the death 
of his father in 1911. The real ruler of the 
country is the Minister who, while enjoying 
complete monopoly of power, couples with his 
official rank the exalted title of Maharaj’a. 
Next to him comes the Comraander-in-Chief, 
who ordinarils' succeeds to the office of Minister. 

On the demise of H.H. Maharaja Bhim Shum 
Shere Jung Bahadur Rana after only a short 
tenure of office his next brother Ojaswi Raj'anya, 
Projjwala Nepal Tara, Atul Jyutumaya Tri 
Shakti Patta, Ati Pravala Gorkha Dakshina 
Bahu Prithuladheesha His Highness Maharaja 
Joodha Shum Shere Jung Bahadur Rana, 
G C B.,G.O.L.H.,G.O.L.,G.C.S.I., C.C X L , G.C.SS.M.L., 
O.O.I.E., G.K.R.K., Yitang Paoting Shun Chiang 
Luh Chuan Shang Chiang. Honorary Lieutenant- 
General British -Army, Honorary Colonel of all 
the Gorkha Rifie Regiments, Indian Army, 
Prime Minister and Supreme Commander-in 
Chief, Nepal succeeded to the premiership on Ist 
September 1932. The rich experience he had 
earned in highly responsible offices as he rose 
step by step coii’ple<l with the broader outlook of 
affairs gained from the visit to England with his 
brother the late Maharaja Chandra Slum Shere 
enabled the present Maharaja fully to giasp the 
significance of the social, economic and' political 
problems that held and still hold the world in 
their grip since the great war A deep thinker, a 
close observer and a man with independent views 
he had after much and careful deliberation 
matured his plans and with the courage of his 
conviction set himself to the carrying out of his 
programme. A Nepalese Legation was establish- 
ed in London ns much to bring still closer the 
more than century old friendship with the 
British Government as also to fully implement 
the traditional treaty rights. The first Envoy 
Extraordinary and * Minister Plenipotentiary 
(Commanding General Bahadur Shum Shere Jung 
Bahadur Rana) left Nepal as the head of a Mission 
carryuig the Insignia of the newly inaugu- 
rated Royal Onler of “ The Ojaswi iRajanya " 
for H M. The King-Emperor. With grim deter- 
mination the present Maliaraja fought the 
ravages of the Great Earthquake — an unwelcome 
and undreamt of calamity at the very threshold 
of his regime — and has 'evolved a better and 
more beautiful Katmandu within a period not 
hoped for even bv the most sanguine of the 
people. The political reorganisation in the 
country which had to be carried through to 
stabilise the existing Government gave ample 
indication of his clear foresight. The Eastern 
Terai district headquarters in the Kinedom 
extending :• •■'.T' rri'M'ii’i .'y i • ’.v b telephonic 
connection w c.'s u. ^st modern 

line as a j • "> • ■. 'pT* Western and 

hill districts in course of time. The remotest 
suburbs can now be reached from the towns in 
the valley by fair motorable roads and the main 
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thorouglifare has been and is being daily iin - 1 of H.SI. the Ktng-Emperor. Thus the present 
proved. An up-to-date Firebri. ' f -’sri-r.- though still young, has been fruitful 

urgent and long felt want, a ne^* iv . * and in many wa 5 ^ promises to become 

trie installaton giving further : •• irning point in the history of the country, 
industries, the first industrial exhibition of local Bice, wheat and maize form the chief croj^ in 
manufacture and craft all proclaim his many the low-lands and in some parte of the hills too. 
sided activities. The postal union connection Mineral wealth is supposed to exist but has not 
with the Government of India now offers a as yet been either prospected or developed, 
much needed facility to inter-correspondence Communication in the hills is necessarily 
between the Xepalese at home or abroad in India, primitive owing to the difficult nature of the 
With the permanency in the tenure of army country but improvements are in evidence and 
eervice and inauguration of a Savings Fund progressive. Since 1920 the vehicular traffic 
for the benefit of the units, the modernisation of from Amlekhganj to Bhimphedi, the base of a 
Arsenal equipment and arrangement for steep ridge in the main route to the capital of 
manufacture of up-to-date propeUanta the the country from British India — goes over a 
Military side of the country haa been brought good and permanent well maintained road 
more in line with present day requirements. The linking up with the ropeway of 18 miles which 
first Bank in Nepal and the first Jute Mill in was opened in 1927 and a motor trolley service 
the Terai have already come during this short which was installed in 1934 joins up the Ropeway 
regime and arc functioning to-day. Sugar, terminus with the Customs House for transport 
cotton, wool and other industrial ventures on oi goods traffic. The telephone from Katmandu 
a moderate scale are in active discussion. A to Birganj, shortly to be extended to Baiaul, 
second railway in the country which has teen 1 now forms part of the 300 miles main line extend- 
recently opened, links up Jayanagar on the ing from Katmandu to Birathnager and Jhapa, 
B N.W. Bailway with Janakpur, the capital of the easternmost part of the Nepal Terrai. The 
Bajarshi Janak of Bamayana fame. To further revenue is about two crore of rupees per annum, 
symbolige the friendship entertained for the The standing army is estimated at 45,000, the 
British Government a second Mission carrying i highest posts in it being filled by relations of the 
the Insignia of the Boyal Order of Nepal went j minister. The state is of considerable archfeo- 
in charge of Commanding General Kaiser Shum ' logical interest and m,iny of the sites connected 
Shere Jung Bahadur Eana and Lieutenant i with scenes of Buddha’s life have been identified 
General Narayan Shum Shere Jung Bahadur in it by the remains on Inscribed pillars. The 
Bana, the Maharaja's nephew and son, for H.M. BrifisA Envoy Erlraordinary and Minister 
King George VI who also represented the P/enjpofenn’ory.— Lieut.-Col. G. L. Betham, 
independent Kingdom of Nepal in the Coronation 1 c.i.E , a.c. 
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The prospect of linking Europe and Asia by 
a railway running eastwards through Asia 
Minor has fascinated men’s minds for genera* 
tions. The plans suggested have, owing to 
the British connection with India, always 
lain in the direction of lines approaching India. 
More than 50 years ago a Select Committee 
of the House of* Commons sat for two years to 
consider the question of a Euphrates Valley 
railway. The Shah of Persia applied to the 
British Foreign Office for the investment of 
British capital in Persian railway construction 
many years before the end of the nineteenth, 
century. A proposal was put forward in 1895 
fora line of 1,000 miles from Cairo and Port. 
Said to Koweit, at the head of the Persian Gulf. 
While these projects were in the air, German 
enterprise stepped in and made a small begin- 
ning by constructing the Anatolian railway 
system. Its lines start from Scutari, on the 
southern shore of the Bosphorus, opposite Con- 
stantinople, and serve the extreme western 
end of Asia Minor. And upon this foundation 
was based the Turkish concession to Germans 
to build the Baghdad Railway. 

Meanwhile, Russia was pushing her railway 
from various directions into the Central Asian 
territory running along the northern frontiers 
of Persia and .Afghanistan to the borders of 
Chinese Turkestan The construction of a 
Trans-Persian railway, connecting India, across 
Persia, with the Russian lines between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sea came to the 
forefront after the conclusion of the historic 
Auglo-Russiftn agreement regarding Persia. 

The Germans pushed forward their Baghdad 
railway project with a calculating shrewdness 
arising from their estimate of the value It 
would possess in their grand aim to over- 
throw the British Empire. The outbreak of 
the great war and the success of the r •• • 

in inveigling Turkey into it saw the fln,* • • 
of the construction of the railway • »i 
forward with passionate energy. Thus, : 
the overthrow of the Turks and Germans in 
Asia Minor and of the Germans in France the 
railway was completed and in use from Scutari 
across Anatolia, over the Tannis Mountains 
to Aleppo and thence eastward across the 
Euphrates to a point between ^Jisibin and 
Mosul. The Germans had also by that time 
constructed a line to Baghdad at the eastern 
end of the route, northwards from Baghdad to 
a point a considerable distance beyond Samara. 

The war compelled the British to undertake 
considerable railway development northward 
from Basra, the port at the mouth of the 
Shat-el-Arab, the broad stream in which the 
Tigris and Euphrates, after their junction. How 
into the head of the Persian Gulf. The system 
consists of a metre-gauge line from Basra 
Nasarieh, on the Euphrates, theoce north- 
wards to Baghdad, the line passing a consi- 
derable distance westward to Kut-l-Amara, 
of historic fame. From Baghdad the line 
runs eastward approximately to the foot of the 
pass through which the Persian road crosses 
the frontier of that country. A line branches 
off in the neighbourhood of Kifri in the direction 


of Mosul. It has for some time been open as 
far as Kirkuk, 200 miles noithward of Baghdad 
and 112 miles southward of .Mosul. Similarly, 
the Taurii- railway has long been open east- 
ward of Aleppo as far as Tel Kochek, on the 
Syrian frontier, a few hours* road motor run 
norfch-wtst from Mosul. Through passenger 
services betwe^-n Iraq and Istanbul are run. 
a road motor service linking the lailway termini 
at Kirkuk and Tel Kochek. The gap in the 
railway is being filled. Through trains are 
expected to be running by the autumn of 193S. 
A line also runs westward from Baghdad 
to Feluja, on the Euphrates. 

The Trans-Persian line to join the Russian 
Caucjisian system and the Indian railways 
first assumed proportions of practical import- 
ance in the winter of 1911. i^th the Russian 
and the Indian railway systems were by then 
well developed up to the points likely to* be the 
termini of a Trans-Persian line. The Russian 
system reached Julfa, on the Ru-so-Persian 
frontier in the Caucasus. During the war this line 
was carried thence southward into the region east 
and south-east of Lake Urumia. The Indian rail- 
way system, on the borderland of India and Persia, 
was similarly much extended and improved during 
the war. A ne w agreement which was negotiated 
between England and Persia speciallv provided for 
British assistance in the development of Persian 
natural resources and particularly (or the 
extension and improvement of Persian roads 
suitable for motor traffic, but the agreement 
came to naught. 

The Foreign .Minister of Persia, or Iran as it 
is now called, visited Xew Delhi in Xovember, 
1935, for iiiform.ll discussions with the Govern- 
ment of India with a view to enlisting British 
help m the development of rail communications 
in Eastern Persia. The development thus 
' 1 •* ' fa new Persian railway system 

itish line running from Quetta, 
N . , towards the Baluchistan- 
Tiie Qiietta-Xushki line was 
extended across the .Seistan border into Persia 
during the Great War. Its terminus was then at 
Duzdap (or Zaliidun), in Persia. It has long 
cease<l to bo used fiirrher towards Persia than 
Xekkundi, in Balucliistan. The informal di®- 
cussions did not crystallize into an agreement or 
formal undertaking on either side. 

There remains the possibility of linking the 
Roasian and Indian railway system by way 
of Afghanistan. The suggestion has often been 
made In recent years that the Russian line from 
Merv to Herat, on the northern frontier of 
Aft^aniatan, should be linked to the Indian line 
which proceeds from Quetta to the Afghan border 
on Cfaaman. What the present .Afghan Govern- 
ment think about the matter was not shown 
up to the time this article was written, but the 
current situation in Central .Asia and beyond the 
Indian Xorth-West Frontier does not suggest 
the early removal of the strategic difficulties. The 
completion of a broad-gauge line extending the 
Indian railway system through the Khyber Pass 
to Landl Khana, at its western extremity, opens 
a prospect of further poeaible rail connectlona 
with Afghanistan. 
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The great sepoy army ol ludia originated in 
the small establishments of guards, known as 
peoD«, enrolled for the protection of the facto- ^ 
lies of the East India Company; but sepoys 
were hrst enlisted and disciplined by the French, 
who appeared in India in 1665. Before this 
detachments of soldiers were sent from England 
to Bombay, and as early as 1665 the first for- 
tified position was occupied by the East India 
Company at Armagon, near Masuhpatam. 
Madras was acquired in 1640, but in 1654 the 
garrison of Fort St. George consisted of only 
ten men. In 1661 Bombay was occupied by 
400 soldiers, and in 1663 the number was only 
285 of whom 1)3 were Enelish and the rest 
French, Portuguese and Indiana. 

After the declaration of war with France 
in 1744 the forces were considerably increased, 
but this did not prevent the French capturing 
Madras in 1746. Following the French example, 
the English raised considerable sepoy forces 
and largely increased the military establish- 
ments, In 1743 Major Stringer Lawrence 
landed at Fort St. David to command the forces 
of the Company. The English foothold in 
India was then precarious and tlie French under 
Dupleix were contemplating fresh attacks. 

It became necessary for the English Company 
to form a larger military establUhinent. The 
new commandant at once set about the orcani- 
aation and discipline of his small force, and the 
garrison was given a company formation. This 
was the beginning of the regular Indian Army 
of which Lawrence subsequently became Com- 
mander-In-Chief. Id Madras the European 
companies were developed into the Madras 
Fusiliers: similar companies in Bengal and 
Bombay became the 1st Bengal and 1st Bom- 
bay Fusiliers. The native infantiy were simi- 
larly organised by Lawrence and Clive. By 
degrees Boyal Regiments were sent to India, 
the first being the 39th Foot, which arrived in 
1754. 

Struggle with the French. — From this 
time for a century or more the army in India 
was engaged in constant war. After a prolonged 
war with the French, whom DupleLv had by 
1750 raised to the position of the leading power ' 
In India, the efforts of Stringer Lawrence, Clive, 
and Eyre Coote completed the downfall of 
their rivals, and the power of England was 
established by the battle of Plassey in Bengal; 
and at Wandewash in Southern India, where 
the French were finallv defeated in 1761. 
A number of independent States, owning 
nominal allegiance to the Emperor at Delhi, 
had risen on the decline of the Mughal Empire, 
some ruled by Mahratta Princes and others by 
-Musalman adventurers such as Hyder Ali of 
Mysore. A prolonged struggle ensued with 
the latter and his sou and successor Tipii Sul- 
tan, which ended only with the defeat and 
death ofXipuand the capture of Seringapatam 
In 1799. 

Ueorg&nisation of 1796- — In 1796 the 

Indian armie's, which had been organised 
on the Presidency system, were reorganised. 
The European troops were 13,000 strong and 


tae Indians numbered some 67,000, the infantry 
being generally formed into 75regiments of two 
battalions each. In Bengal, regiments were 
formed by linking existing battalions of ten 
companies each with large establishments of 
English officers. The Madras and Bombay 
armies were at the same time reorganised on 
similar lines, and cavalry and artillery com- 
panies were raised. 

In 1798, the Marquis Wellesley arrived as 
Governor-General, firmly imbued with the neces- 
sity of destroying the last vestiges of French 
influence. In pursuance of this policy he 
reduced Mysore, where Tipu was intriguing 
with the French, and then turned his attention 
to the Mahratta States, in which Sindhia had 
established power over the Mughal Emperor 
I at Delhi by means of a large regular army offi- 
; cered by Europeans under the French adventu- 
rer Perron. In campaigns against Sindhia in 
Hmdustan by a British Army under General 
Lake, and in the Deccan against that prince 
and the Raja of Berar by an army under General 
Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, 
the power of these Chiefs was broken in the 
battles of Laswari and Assaye. French influence 
was finally destroyed, and the Mughal Km- 
' peror was released from the domination of the 
Mahrattas. Subsequently Holkar also was 
reduced, and British power established on a 
, firm footing. 

Mutiny at Vellore.— The Indian Army 
had been from time to time subject to incidentB 
of mutiny which were the precursors of the great 
cataclvsm of 1S57. The most serious of these 
outbreaks occurred at the fort of Vellore in 1806 
when the native troops suddenly broke out and 
killed the majority of the European officers 
and soldiers quar^red in the fort, while the 
striped flag of the Sultan of Mysore, whose 
SODS were confined there, was raised upon the 
ramparts. The mutiny was suppressed by 
Colonel Gillespie, who galloped over from Arcot 
at the bead of the 19th Light Dragoons, blew 
in the gate of the fort, and destroyed the muti- 
neers. This retribution put a stop to any 
further outbreaks in the army. 

Overseas Expeditions. — Several Import- 
ant overseas expeditions were undertaken 
IQ the early part of the nineteenth century. 
Bourbon was taken from the French : Ceylon 
and the Spice Islands were wrested from the 
Dutch, and Java was conquered in 1811 by a 
force largely composed of Bengal troops which 
' had volunteered for this service. 

In 1814, the Nepal War took place in which 
■ the brave Gillespie, who had distinguished 
' himself in Java, was killed when leading the 
assault on the fort of Kalunga. The Gurkhas 
I were overcome in this war after offering a 
stout resistance. 

‘ In 1817, hostilities again broke out with the 
Mahrattas, who rose against the British during 
' the progre.ss of operations against the Pindaris. 

Practically the whole army took the field and 
' all India was turned into a vast camp. The 
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Jlahratta Chiefs ai Poona Kagp'ur. and Indore . 
rose in succession. and were beaten, respectively, ‘ 
at Kirkee, Sitabaldi, and Mtludpur. TMs was- 
the last war m Southern IndU. The tide of 
war rolled to the north never to return. In 
the Punjab, to which our frontier now extended, 
our army came into touch with the great mili- 
tary coraraunity of the Sikhs. 

In 1S24, the armies were reorganised, the 
dDUhle-hattalion regiments being separated, 
and the battalions numbered according to the 
dates they were raised. The Bengal Army was 
organised in three brigades of horse artillery, 
five battalions of foot artillery, two regiments of 
European and h8 of Indian infantry, 5 regiments 
or regular and 8 of irregular cavalry. The 
Madras and Bombay armies were constituted 
on similar lines, though of lesser strength. 

First Afghan War and Sikh Wars. — 

In 1839, a British Army advanced into Afghan- 
istan and occupied Cabul. There followed 
the murder of the British Envoys and the dis- 
astrous retreat in which the army perished. 
This disaster was in some measure retrieved 
by subsequent operations, but it had far- 
reaching effects on British prestige. The people 
of the Punjab had witnessed these unfortunate 
operations, they had seen the lo«t legions which 
n'^ver returned, and although thi^y saw al-o 
the aveneinc armies they no longer regarded 
them with tneir former awe. Sikh aggression 
led to hostilities in 1345-46, wh^n a large por- 
tion of the Bengal Array took the held under 
Sir Hugh Gough. The Sikhs were defeated 
after stubborn fights at Mudki and Ferozeshahi 
the opening battles, but did not surrender 
until they had been overthrown at the battles 
of Aliwal and Sobraon. Two years lat^^r an 
outbreak at Multan caused the Second Sikh War 
when, after an indecisive action at Clnlianwala. 
our brave enemies were finally overcome at i 
i^njerat, and the Punjab was annexed. Other 
rainpaigns of this period were the conquest : 
of Sind’bv Sir Charles IS'apif’r, and the Second ‘ 
Burmese War, the first having taken place in , 
1824. 

The conquest of the Punjab extended over 
the frontier to the country inhabited by those 
turbulent tribes which have given so much 
trouble during the past sixty years while they 
liave furnislied many soldiers to our army. 
To keep order on this border tiie Punjab Fron- 
tier Force wa.s estabhslied, and was constantly 
ensaged in small expe<litions which, while they 
involved little bloodshed, kept the force em- 
pPiyed and involved much arduous work. 

The Indian Mutiny. — On the eve of th*. 
miitinv in 1857 there were in the Bengal 
.A.rmy 21,000 British and 137.000 Indian troops 
In the Madras Army 8,000 British and 49,000 
Indian troops: and in Bombay 9,000 British 
and 45.000 Indian troops, the proportion 
of Indiau to British was tlu-refore too large for 
safety. The causes of the mutiny were many 
and Vanoiis. Among the?'"' wpre the annexa- 
tion pol cv of Lord Daluousie, e=‘peciaUy that 
of Oudh from which the greater part of the 
Bengal Army was drawn: interference with the 
privileges of' the sepoy with respect to certain 
allowances; and lack of power on the part of 
commanding officers either to punish or reward. 
The final spark which fired the revolt was the 
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introduction of a new cartridge. The muskets 
of those days were supplied with a cartridge 
in which the powder was enclosed in a paper 
cover, which had to be bitten off to expose the 
powder to ignition. In 1857 a new cartridge 
was introduced with paper of a glazed texture 
! which it was currently reported was greased 
; with the fat of swine and oxen, and therefore 
unclean alike for Mahommedans and Hindus. 
This was interpreted as an attempt to destroy 
; the caste and the religion of the sepo> * 5 . Skil- 
ful agitators exploited this grievance, which 
was not without foundation, and added reports 
that flour was mixed with bone-dust and sugar 
refined with the blood of oxen. 

Disaffection culminated in mutiny at Ber- 
hampur and in an outbreak at Barrackpore 
where sepoy Manga! Pande attacked a European 
officer. The next most serious manifestation 
was the refusal of men of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry 
at Meerut to take the obnoxious cartridge. 
These men were tried and sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment, their fetters being rivet- 
ed on parade on the yth Ma,v. Xext day the 
troops in Meerut rose, and, aided by the mob, 
[burned the houses of the Europeans and 
; murdered many. The troops then went off 
•to Delhi. Unfortunately there wjis in Meerut 

00 senior officer capable of dealing with the 
• situation. The European troops in the place 

remained inactive, and the mutineers were 
allowed to depart unmolested to spread the 
flames of rcbelljon. 

Delhi is the historic capital of India. On its 
, time worn walks l>rood the prestige of a thou- 
sand years of Empire. It contained a great 
magazine of ammunition. Yet Delhi was 
held only by a few Indian battailous, who join- 
ed the mutineers. The Europeans who did 
not succeed In escaping were massacred and 
the Delhi Emperor was proclaimed supreme 
in India, The capital constituted a nucleus 
to wliich the troops who mutinied in many 
places Hocked to the standard of the Mut^hal. 
An army was assembled for the recovery of 
Delhi but the city was not captured until the 
middle of September. In the meantime mutiny 
had spread. The ina-<-<acre.s of (’awnpore 
and Jhansi took place, and Lucknow was be- 
sieged until its relief on the 27th September. 
The rebellion spread throughout Central India 
and the territory that now forms the Central 
' Provinces, which were not recovered until Sir 
Hugh Bose’s operations in 1858 ended in the 
defeat of the Rani of Jliansi. 

; Minor Campaigns. — During the period 

1 until 18,9, when the Second Afghan War began, 

I there were many minor campaigns including 
I the China War of 1S60; the Ambeyla Campaign, 
j and the Abyssinian War. Then followed the 
1 Afghan War in which the leading figure was 
I Lord Roberts. There were expeditions to 
I Egypt and China, and Frontier Campaigns of 

which the most important was the Tirah Cara- 
, paigQ of 1397. There were also the prolonged 
I operations which led up to or ensued upon the 
annexation of Burma, several campaigns in 
Africa, and the expeditious to Lhasa. But 
until 1914, since the Afghan War, the army of 
India, except that portion of the British 'gar- 
rison w hich was sent to South Africa in 1 899, had 
little severe fighting, although engaged in many 
arduous enterprises. 
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Beorganisation after the Mutiny. — In 
1857 the East India Company ceased to exist 
and their army was taken over by the Crown. 
At this time the army was organised into three 
armies, viz’ Bengal, Bombay and Madras, 
the total strength being 65,000 British and 
140,000 Indian troops. 

Several minor re-organisations took place 
during the following years, such as the linking of 
three Eegiments together and the raising of 
Class Regiments and Companies. In 18S5 the 
next large reorganisation took place. This 
was the abolition or the three Armies and the 
introduction of the command system. Four 
Commands were formed, via: Punjab, Bengal 
Madras and Bombay. 

Lord Kitchener’s Scheme. — This system 
lasted until 19U4 when under Lord Kitchener’s 
re-organisution tlie Madras Command was 
abolished and the Army divided into three Com- 
mands — the Northern, Eastern and Western, 
corresponding to the Punjab, Bombay and 
Bengal Commands. 

In 1907, Lord Kitchener considered that con- 
sequent on the delegation of administrative 
powers to Divisional Commanders, retention of 
such powers by Lieutenant-Generals ot 
Commands led to delay in the dispatch of 
business. The Command sy-stem was there- 
fore abolished and India was divided into two 
Armies — the Northern and Southern — each 
under a General Otticer who was responsible 
for the command, inspection and training ot 
the troops, but was given no adminis»^rative 
responsibilities. 

Early in the War both .Armv Commanders 
took the field and were not' replaced until 1916 
and 1917, when both had practically the same 
functions as their predecessors. It was then 
realised that administration was being unduly 
centniUsed at Army Headquarters and the 
machinery was becoming clogged with unneces- 
sary details. To secure efficient y at A. H. Q., 
therefore, a certain measure of decentralisation 
^;^^^j:arried out in 1918. With the alter.ition 
* '■ " • ■ ‘Command” 

• w.is maiie in 
' • . ' . . : .. 3 Comni.iuds, 

and the Gener.il. Officers ComniandiDg were 
given powers to deal with all administrative 
questions other than those dealing with matters 
of policy, and new principles of war. 

The commands were increased to four in 1920. 
each under a General Officer Commanding-in- 
Chief. One of these, namely Western Command, 
wa.5 abolished on the 1st November. 1038 and 
replaced by an Independent District. 

The Chatfield Committee. — In Sf'ptember, 
1938, an announcement was made on behalf ot 
His Majesty’s Government, that the outcome of 
the discu-'-'ions regarding the role of land and air 
forces in India in relation to the defence problems 
of India, and the Empire which had been author- 
ised m March of that year, had been considered 
by His Majesty's Government. 

The need for early action to place the defence 
organisation of India on a more >ari5factory basis 
was accepted, and, at the suggestion of the Gov- 
ernment of Indi.i, an expert body of inquirj’ 
known as the Chattield Committee was appointed 
by His Majesty’s Government to %isit India. 


In the meantime and in the light of the pro- 
grc'ss made during tlie discussions that were held 
m the summer of 1938, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in September, 193S, made certain offers of 
assistance, subject to approval of Parliament. 
These were an increase of £500.000 to the annual 

■ grant of £1 500,000 which had been paid to the 
Government of India, since 1933, in aid of India 
defence expenditure, a capital grant up to 

! £.5,000.000 for the re-equipment of certain British 
I and Indian units in India, and the provision of 
' aircraft for the re-equipment of certain squadrons 
of the Roval Air Force. It was further agreed 
that four British battalions should be transferred 
from the Indian to the Imperial establishment. 

The following is th*^ substance of the main re- 
: commendations of The Chatfield Committee Re- 
' port ; 

i Mo'h'ru'fitd Re-equipment. — The Committee 
reported that in the interests of Indian defence 
' the whole of the army forces in India should be 
I inodernHed with only fcucli minor variations as 
j would not. affect the general level of efficiency. 

, The types of modernised units will be as 
follows • — 

British and Indian Cavalry licht tank regi- 
ments equipp‘=‘d with light tanks and armoured 
carriers tor recoimaissance , 

I Indian cavalry .irmoured regiments equipped 
with light ranks’ and armoured cars ; 
j Indian cavalry motor regiments — provided 
with motor transport for conveyance of the per- 
sonnel who will be iioimally on foot ; 

British and Indian tield artillery regiments — 

■ all regiments arc to be mechanised and in due 
Course equipped with 25 pounder guns , 

tappers and miners units — with iiieclmnised 
lirst line trauspoit and mechanical power tools : 

British and Indian inffintry liattalions — armed 
, with rifies, brens and 2 in mortars and fully me- 
: chanised first line transport ; 

! I'nits on the Noith-We-'^tern Erontic-r will re- 
tain a certam proportion of pack mules. 

It therefore recoiumeuded a thorough-going 
.-olic-me for re-<-quipineut ot all blanches of the 
I servi« 0 One of the most important features of 
I the modernisation proposals is the mechanisation 
, i>f the bulk ot the cavalry and of the first line 
tiausport of a large portion t.)f the infantry with 
rheobjcCtof’zroMtlyinCTeasiugthe mobilityof the 

unit' 

\\ ith this '“iid in view the Chatfield Committee 
rccuinmeinleil that tlie basis of distribution of the 
Army in Indi.i should be (A> Frontier Defence, 
IB) iuteiual Security. (U; Coast Defence, (D) 
External Defeuoe Troops. 

With the increased efficiency and mobility 
afforded by modernisation it becomes possible to 
proMde equal security with fewer troops, though 
it has to be recognised that the maintenance 
costs of a modernised unit are higher. The com- 
mittee carefully considered these factors in rela- 
. tion to the defence rcijuirements of Imlia and to 
j the need for keeping the maintenance costs of the 
' Army within the compass of what India can 
afford. 

, The total reduction of British troops a- mea- 
, sured with the establishment on July 3, 1938, is 
[approximately 25 per cent. A reduction m the 
number of units is also involved, and in this con- 
nection it has to be remembered that while the 
! reduction of British units on the Indian establish- 
' ment implies their transfer to the home establish- 
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t their retention a3 oart of, those wider rerponsibilities, and that the could 

the contribution 


Tndi in units must be absolute, except in so far as | as , , *» e .v, ^ 

they can be 1 £~p^fd\y" tt?h should 

cimnSttee^ re^mme^ in regard i be continued at the higher level of f 2 , 000.000 a 

. oil fhp Ttoval Indian Navy will be year to which it has been provisionally raised by 


to air 


found elsewhere in this section under the" respec- , , 5 ^ 5 ^ j, it should he 


tive headings. „ principle that j possible for India, without enlarging the annual 

Todfa Ac^d afar ^ possible be made in ad provLdons for defence expenditure, to meet the 
India should as lar as po.siuie i maintenance co-ts of the forces organised 

rnajor respects sell- ' . ^ ^ and e«iuipped on the scale proposed From this 

of war was accepte . . ■ ^ ^ ^ ^ main principle it follows that if forces held in 

ismg, TnHtfl rpponimended. I India for the purposes covereti by the joint res- 

Bc/cacc G‘« to India His Wsi}^ ^jj-^^tinu India'^ e.vternal security, their 

Safcort involved, ^fhich has been estimated ; ordinary niamtenance charges should contiime 
„„ v-i, QQO ono or Us 4'J crores Accepting! to 1* borne l.y India. 

?Lt this'c^ital’ ex%ditoie cannot he found out , The i.iargin fur external defence sugpsted 15 
the rcMurces av&lable in India, His Majesty s one-tenth of the forces iiiamtained 111 India in the 
GofernS^ht have offered to provide it from the , case of the Army. 

Administration. 

hpfcieftncf^tOTeS S to the standard of equip-, The easential features of the Army, as con- 

mint necessiSted by modern warfare and adju:>t jtnicted on its present basis, will be found Id 

S^rRtfate{?cafplans to the conditions now obtain- /‘The Army in India and Its Evolution, a 
win thfwoild 'pubUcatioD Issued In 1924 with the authority 

u is estimated that a period of ave years would of the Government of India. 

Yip TPouired for the completion of the modemi^a* The Secretary of State, as one of His Majesty 9 
nlan and the provision of the total capital , ministers, has a special reaponeibility and autho- 
Mimwouldaccordingly be spread over this period., rity in regard to the Defence admlnistratioD 
Of the total amount three-quarters would be In India. . , , 

T;rnvi lfd as a free gift while one-quarter would The Secretary of State’s principal adviseT 

K iifivanced bv wav of a loan. The intere-t on on Indian military affairs is the Secretary in 
thi-nartiou however, would be entirely remitted | the Military Department of the India Office, 
frir the brst’tive rears ; thereafter interest would ' The post is filled by a senior officer 
Koofinift navable together with instalments of 


of the 

Indian Army with 'recent Indian experience. 
.The Military Secretary is assisted by one first 
Defence Linbthlie^ —In estimating grade staff officer, select^ from the Indian 


become payable together 
capital. 

India 


India’s defence requirenieiits, the Committee had Army. In order that he may keep in touch 
tn consider how far the prevailing conceptions \vjth the current Indian affairs, the Military 
India’s liabilitv for defence could be held Secretary is expected to visit India during the 

vniuiin* ' ' Hitherto j teum-e of his office. To addition, by a practice 

tvip Tirin • * idia sluuild ! whicli had obtained for many years, a retired 

be re'Spouaiiut' iwi Indian Army officer of high rank used to have 

maintenance of internal security and for thf* de- ^ seat upon the seeietary of State’s Council, 

fpm-e of her land frontiers, while Great Britain pj-jor to its dissolution. 

should be ror-pon'-ible for the *' major daniier oi , -phe superintendence, direction and control of 
an attack by a mrcat Bower upon India, or upon ^jje civil and military government ol India are 
the Kiunire tlu'ough India. vested in the Governor-General in Council, 

Modern developments liave. however, elearlj who is required to pay due obedience to all such 
c.bown how vulnerable India is* to attack in other orders as he may receive from the Secretary oi 
form -3 than those that were envis-aued when the state. The Viceroy’s Executive Council exercise 
oriuciple was first laid down. Such attacks, d jq respect of Deience administration the same 

thfv should ever mature, would &o vitally atleet ^^d functions as they exercise in 

lndva’6 ow n. well-beint: that they would demaiid respect of other dej artmente of the Government; 

hpr immediate co-operation in effective measure-' jn the first phase of the representative institu- 

far her defence. In such ca»e.^ ludia's deteiice tions conferred upon India by the Montagu- 
wouUl clearlv be most ellecti\ely and eionoim- - Chelmsford informs Scheme, Defence expendi- 
nbv a--?ured bv co-operation in the defence oi ' the direction of Defence policy have 

points outside India strategically es-3eDtial to her ^een excluded from the control of the Indian 
cppiiritv , 1 I<egi8lature. 

T..q n.q„.,..M„.n.icr.,.Tv.^ g-e 

Ehould be adequate Qot merely for the narrower w ^ i . j ^ 

puipojea <jt “ India'- who by custom is also the Delence Member of the 

in m.unta,uir^ V hat ruty Viceroy’s Executive Council. The appointment 

h'S re-pon-Aihtv could not in is held by His Excellency General Sir Eobert A. 
ackn..wkdge that her re.p™^ to the local Cassels, G.C.S.I., G.C.B.; C.S.I., D.S.O., Indian 

of her land frontier's and coa-ti. Army, who succeeded Field-Marshal Sir FhHlp 

'^*^tt\-as fuliv aonreciated that the forces main - 1 Chetwode. He is also a member of the Council of 
t 'ned bv India could only bear a small ahare in State. All the work connected with the admin- 
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Istration of Defeace, the formulation and exe- 
cution of the Defence policy of the Government 
of Inda, the responsibility for maintaining every 
branch of the Army, combatant and non-com- 
batant, in a state of efficiency, and the supreme 
direction of any military operations based upon 
India are centred in one authority, — the Com- 
mander in-Chief and Defence Member. In addi- 
tion, he administers the Royal Indian Navy and 
the Air Forces in India. The Conamander-in- 
Chief is assisted in the executive side of his 
administration by 4 Principal Stafl Officers, 
viz., the Chief of the General Staff, the Adjutant- 
General, the Quartermaster-General and the 
Master-General of Ordnance. 

The Defence Department. — The Department 
is administered by a Secretary who, like other 
Secretaries in the civil departments, i- a Secretary 
to the Government of India as a whole, tw^’sessing 
the constitutional right of access to the Viceroy; he 
is also for the purposes of Sub-section 4, Section 
26 of the Regimental Debts Act, 1S93 (56 Vict- 
C. 5) and the Regulations made thereundei 
Secretary to the Government of India m the 
Military Department. He also exercises the 
powers vested in ne Army Council by the 
Geneva Convcntio 1 Act, 1911 , so far as that 
Act applies to India under the Order in Council 
No. 1551 of 1016 

The Defeace Department deals with all army 
services proper, and also the adinini«>tratioi) 
of the Royal Indian Navy and the 
Air Forces in India, in so far as questions requir- 
ing the orders of the Government of India 
are concerned. It dc.als also with all questions 
connected with the udministratlou of Ecclesias- 
tical affairs. The Defence Department Secre- 
tariat has no direct relations with commanders 
of tioops or the staffs ot formations subor- 
dinate to Army Headquarters : It has continuous 
and intimate relations with Army Headquarterp 
io all administration matters and Is responsible 
for the administration of Cantonments, the 
estates of deceased officers and the compilation of 
the Indian Army List Tlie Army administration 
is represented in the Legislature by the Detence 
Member in the Council of State, and by the 
Defence Secretary in the Ijegislative Assembly, 

The Military Council — Is composed of 
the Corftmander-in-Chlef as President, and the 
following members, namely: The Chief of 
the General iataff, as Vice-President, the Adju- 
tant-General, the Quartermaster-Gener.il, tiie 
Master-General of Ordnance, the Air Officer Com- 
manding the Air Port es in India, the Secretary to 
the Governmentof India in the Deience Depart- 
ment and the Financial Adviser, Milit.iryFinance, 
representing the Finance Department of the 
Government of India. An Under-Secretary in 
Defence Department, actsasitsSecretary. Itis 
mainly an advisory bod', cnnstitiifcd for the 
purpose of assisting the Conimander-in-Chief in 
the perrorrnance of his administrative duties. It 
has no collective responsibility. It meets when 
convened bv the Commander-in-Chief for the 
consideration of cases of sufficient importance and 
ditficultv to require examination in conference. 
The heads of the minor Independent branchf s of 
Army Headquarters and the directors of 
technical services attend when required. 

Military Territorial Areas. 

Indian Territory is divided Into three com- 


mands, each under a General Officer Command- 
ing-in-Chief and the Western Independent 
District under a Commander. The details of 
the organisation are given in the table on 
the next page and it will De seen that 
Commands comprise 11 districts: 2 Independent 
j5rigade Areas and 33 Brigades and brigade 
Areas. The Northern Command, with its 
headquarters at Murree, coincides roughly with 
the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province; 
the Southern Command, with headquarters at 
Poona, coincides roughly with the Bombay 
aud Madras Presidencies and part of the Central 
Provinces and Kajputana . the Eastern 
Command, with headquarters at Naim Tal, 
coincides roughly with the Bengal Presidency, 
the United Provinces, Bihar, Oris-a and Assam; 
and the Western Independent District, whose 
headquarters are at Quetta, covers Sind and 
Baluchistan. 

The General Officer Commanding-ln-Chlef 
of each command is responsible for the command, 
administration, training and general efficiency 
of the troops stationed within his area, and also 
forall internal security arrangements. 

The distribution of the troops allotted to the 
commands and districts has been determined 
by the principle mat the striking force must 
be ready to function in war. commanded and con- 
stituted as it is In peace. With thi^ end in view 
it has been decided that th.' basi* of di.^tribu- 
tion of the Army In India should be («) 
Frontier Defence*, Internal Secunty, (c) 
Coa«t JK-fence and (d) External Defence 
Troop-'. 

The role of thelTontier Defence is to deal with 
minor frontier outbreaks and, in the event of 
major operations, to lorm a screen behind which 
mobilisation can proceed undisturbed. 

Army Headquarters. 

The organisation of the Army Headquarters, 
with the Commander-in-Chief as the head, is 
founded upon four Principal Staff Officers 
charged with the administration of — 

(fl) The (ieneral Staff Branch ; 

(6) The Adjutant-Generai’s Branch ; 

(c) The Quartermaster-General’s Branch ; 

(d) 'The Master-General of Ordnance Branch. 
General Staff Branch. — ThisBranch deals with 

military policy, with jdaiis of operations for the 
defence of India, with the organisation and 
distribution of the army for internal security 
and external use in accordance with the policy 
of Government, with the collection ami distri- 
bution of intelligence, with the supervision of 
the training of the army, with the ii-e of the 
military forces in war, witli war regulatious, 
with thce*liioation of otticers and orlier ranks, aud 
with tile intor-coinnuinicatiou service?. 

Adiutant-General's Branch —This Branch deals 
with all matters appertaining to the raising, 
organising, and maintenance of the military 
forces, the peace distribution of the army, 
di'^cipline, martial. uiUitarj’ and international 
law. medical and sanitary- measures relating to 
the troops, personal and ceremonial matters, 
prisoners of war, pay and pension questions, 
recruiting, mobilisation and demobilisation. The 
Judge Advocate-General fotms part of the 
Branch The Director ol iledical Services in 
India who wa' independent before the Great. 
War, is now included in the Adjutant-General’s 
Branch . 



Chain of Command. 


jo8 


f — Commander, Quetta Dri^ade. 

j 

I 


; — Commander. Khojak Bri;;a'1e. 
— Commander, We5tem luJepen j 
deni Diatrict. — ^ 

(Ist class ) ' —Commander, Zhob Brigade. 



5 



' — Commander. Sind Brigade Area. 

I 

f — Commander, Bazrn ik Brigade 


I 


— Commander, Bannu Brigade. 


— Commander, Wazirlstan*{ 
I District. — [ 

' (2nd class.) , 


— Commander, ^yana Brigide, 


I 

r — Commander, Sialkot Brigade 

’ Area. 


i —Commander, Ferozepore Brigade 
i Area. 

:_CommaDdej-.^I.ahore District.- Juilunder Brigade Area. 

■ I — Comdr , Lahore Brigade Area. 

' ' — Comdr , Ambala Brigade Area. 

I 

f —Commander, 1st (Abbottabad) 
I I Infantry Brigade, 

— Cominander, Ra » a I p i a d i — Commander, 2nd (Rawalpindi) 
District. — I Infantry Brigade. 

(Ist class.) i 

I 

] — Commander, 3rd (Jhelum) Infan- 
j try Brigade. 


— Commander, Kobat District — 
(2nd class ) 


c —Commander, Thai Brigade. 


■*’ — Commander, Kobat Brigade. 

I 


r —Commander, 1st (Risalpur) 
i Cavalry Brigade. 

—Commander, Pe'^hvw.ir Dis- ' 
trict. — , 

(1st ciass.) j _(;'ommander, Landikotal Brigade. 


j — Commander, Peshawar Brigade. 
I 

i 

I — Commander, Xowsbera Brigade. 

I 

L 
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— Commander, Madras District — 
(2nd class). 


—Commander, Bombay District — Commander, Mhow Brigade Area 
(2nd class). 




-Commander, Poona ^Indepen- 
dent) Brigade Area — 


■5^ q 
S E r 

C X - 


^ — Commander, 4th (Secunderabad) 
i Cavalry Brigade. 


-Commander, 10th (Jubbulpore) 
Infantry Brigade. 


S;- - 

15: 

“si 


Drccan District — 

1 — Commander. Uth (Ahmednagar) 
I Infantry Brigade. 


-Commander, 12th (Secunderabad) 
Infantry Brigade. 




55?: 2 


- q 
rS < 


S.S'C 2? - 

— C c — so 

sS ,C _0 . - 

aJ-o ^ — 5fl 

G c - . 

§rld 

c (J 


-Commander. Presidencv and f 

Assam District. — ( — Commander, Eastern Benga 

(2nd class.) ! Brigade Area. 

1 

L 

-Commander, Lucknow f —Commander, 6th (Lucknow' 
District.— ‘ I Infantry Brigade. 


(2nd class.) 


-Commander, Delhi (Indepen- 
dent) Brigade Area. — 


Commander, Allahabad Brigade 
.Area. 


— Commander, 3rd (Meerut) Ca^ai^y 
Brigade. 


— Commander, Meerut Distiict — 
(Ist class.) 


— Commander, 7th (Debra Dun) 
Infantry Brigade. 


-Commander, Sth (Bareilly) 
Infantry Brigade. 


— Commander, 0th (Jhansi) In- 
fantry Brigade. 
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Regular British Forces tn India. 


Quarter-Master General’s Branch.— directly subordinate to any of the four Principal 
This Branch is concerned with the maintenance Staff Officers, 
and issue of supplies, i e., foodstuffs, forage, fuel^ These are ■ 

and animals and reserves of these articles with „ „ ^ . -rv „„ 

the service^ re>T>on'ihIe for the transportation, (1) MiLlTiRT Secretary s Bra>ch. — The 
movement and quartering of troops, with the Military Secretary deals with the appointment, 
supplv and transport service militarv works, re- promotion and retirement of officers holding 

mount a^d veterinarv services, the farms depjirt- the King's Commission, of officers of the 
meat and -'arri^on ' and regimental institute- Indian Land Forces, the 5'=‘lecTion of officers 
Since the 'Great War the responsibilities tor staff appointments and the appointment 
of* the Quarterma-ter-General’s Branch have of officers to the Army in India Reserve of 
increased to very great extent Officers. He is also the Secretary of the 

This is attributable specibcally to the creation selection Board. 

of new services such as Mechanical Transport rvrrwFP iv roiEir'« Pp^nth The 

units and to the fundamental chan-,^e oi policy ( - ) L-NGineer-in -Chief ? branch —i he 

Vv whirh 4ive the war Indian troops are Engineer-in-Cinef is the head of the Corps of 
fed and ’momited directiv by Government. Rnyal engineers in India He is responsible ror 
instead nr under reMmental arrangements. Engineer operations and Engirieerservicesduring 
. = - war and peace, and the preparedne— for war of 

Master General of the Ordnance the Engineering services the supply of Engineer 

Branch. Tin- branch cousi=t< oi four Directo- stores during war and pea^e ; the roiistruction 

rates with duties tiiat are interdependent, and malntenatice of all military work* and the 
The-e are • — constructional effwiencv. accuracy arid economv 

Oiauan-e Factories. 

In addition to the above the Army Head- 
quarters ■^taff includes certain technical advisers, 
ii:. the Major-General. Cavalry, the Major- 
Gfiieral. Boval .\rtilj*?rv, the Signal Officer-io- 


(>■) 

(in 

(lit) 


Armaments and merlianisation. 
Oidnance Services. 


Contracts 


Chief, tlie of the Army Educational 


(j) The Directorate of Ordnance Factories rorps, India, and rlie Ad\iscr and Secretary, 
[iuni?ter& the army uctorie* in India and Board of Examiner*. 


adminirc- . , 

assi.«t« tlie development of mamii.u-tnre in India 
by private manufacture 

f fi) The Dircf tor of Armament-* and Mechani- 
sation deals with design, research, experiment, 
pattern^, and .^calc^ of ail equipment of rite Armv 
including ine<-hanically propelled vehndes and 
inspection of the .same with tlje exception oi 
clothing. lOMtgear and general stores (dealt 
with f'V Director of Ordnance Services). 


The duties of the Inspector of Physical Train- 
ing are carried out by the Commandant of 
Arm\ School of Physical Training, Ambala. 

Regular British Forces in India. 

Tlie British cavalry and British infantry units 
of the army in India are units of the British 
service. Xo indnidiial British service unit Is 
located permanently in India. Units of the 


He al-o deals with the provi-ion and tlie British Army are detailed for a tour of foreign 
m'liateii.ince of xnechaniral traiKi'Ort. service, of which the major part Ir as a rule 

spent in India. In tht* case of British infantry 
(id) The DirL-ctor of Ordnance Service? battalions the system is that one i>attalion of a 
controls the Arsenal- and Depot ■» and the Indian regiment is normally on home service while the 
Array Ordnance Corps and re-pon->ible for thr .jther is overseas. In the case of British 
provision of ail equipment (except MerJianical cavalry the same arrangement cannot be applied. 
Transport) and clothing for the Army. He al-o vjg one unit onlv comprises the regiment. 

deals with design, research, experiment, p.attern- r. . » . ^ 

and scale* and inspection oi ciotlmig. footgear In Great Britain, In peace-time, units 
and 'General “tores. maintained at an establishment smaller 

' . than that r»‘quired tor w ar. In India, the peace 

(i/*) The (.’ontracts Directorate deals with the p;.tabH*hmonts f-xceed the war c^rablWirnent- in 
purchase of food'-tulfs, coal, oil, petrol, paints, view of the fart that n -serves of British P'-rj-oniirl 
varnishe?. etc., hardware, machinery, engineering Joaot exi*t, and reiniorreraetit? mu-jt be obtained 
stores etc., aDo the di-?po 5 al oi surplus and, from Great Britain. 

nbcolete and unserviceable stores, machinery, „ . r. i -ru i . , 

etc pertaiuiiig to the Armv in India, Air Forces Ca\ alrj I h'* leunm! e^tablKhmcnt 

fn India and lloval In-Iiaii Xavy In mattera of a Brin.h cavalry regiment is ‘.ir offic-rs and 
relatin'^ to the purchase of foodstuffs and other other rank*. 

Roval Indian Array Service Corps stores, thB 
Di'-'ectorate is responsible to the Quarter- 
Ma\ter General in India. Policy questions 
coiir.-rning the branch with particul.ir reference 
rnobili-ation and war, calculation of war 


The i-ilk r 


T' CoMlIi.' T -l.ltl' 


to 


British Infantry. — I'ntish 
lions in In-.i,. i oiin.iil' 


Oi- <,i\-ilry regiment* hi'iwcvrr, 

ani^'-'l m ,\i r miaii' e witii the 
■;* ' I fhi- I llop'-rr. 

iiiantr} batta- 
e-itablishment 


mainteuinre reserves, and co-ordination . _ 

re*oiir( es in peat e to meet war requirements are ot C*? orheers and S6,> other ranks, 
dealt witli l)V a -i ctioii working ilirectly uu'kr , . 

thf ilastw fwi.Hrd! of tlis Ordnance. , t dio.., ,n India « ill ivcnmal.v l.c iii c 

f-.irt t ir.u- Daitt. ;■ nmul.er h;ive already 
There are other branches of Army Head- ejhu crii;v»rtod into rii!c b.ittaliou*, and the 
quarters adiuipistered by officers who are not r^maindf-r are t'^inpOT-.u ily on int<Tim c-tai-h^li- 
classified as Principal Staff Officers, but are not '-nut b.i-cd on th.«t of thi- nlle J-attnlinn 
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Hoyal Artillery* — iDdians are employed 
as drivers and artificer? in the Eoyal Horse 
Artillery and in field and medium batteries 
as drivers, gunners and artificers in mountain 
batteries, and as gunners in heavy batteries. 

Present Organisation. — Under a change intro- 
duced in 1924, the Royal Artillery, which 
formerly comprised two corps, viz., (i) The Royal 
Horse and Royal Field Artillery and iii) The 
Royal Garrison Artillery, now consists of one 
only, though the Roy.al Horse Artillery retains itJ> 
title as a section of the single corps," the Royal 
Artillery. 

ArtiUery Training Centres . — One centre at 
Muttra, for Indian ranks of R. H. A. and of field 
medium and anti-air craft batteries and 
another centre at Ambala for Indian ranks of 
Light, Mountain and Heavy Artillery. These 
centres were created for the recruitment and 
training of Indian personnel. A training 
battery to recruit and train Indian ranks for 
the Indian Artillery was lornied on 1st 
April, 1936, by expanding the Royal Artillery 
Training Cen^l•e at Muttra There is also a 
R. A. Boys Depot at Bangalore. 

Engineer Services. 

The Engineer-iD'Chief. — The head of the 
Corps of Royal Engineers in India is directly 
resTOnsible to His Excellency the Commander* 
in*Chief. The Engincer-in-Chief Is not a 
Staff Officer, luit the technical ad\Uer of the 
Commander-iD*Chlef on all military engineering 
matters and is responsible for : 

(1) Engineer operations and engineer services 
during war and peace. 

(2) The preparedness for war of the 
engineeriug servic es. 

(3) The supply of engineer stores during war 
and peace. 

(4) The execution and maiuteuance of all 
military works. 

(5) The constructional efficiency, accuracy 
and economy of all projects and designs submit- 
ted by him. 

The Organisation . — The Engineer organisation 
of the Army consists of two main branches, 
viz., the Sappers and Miners and the 
Military Engineer Services. 

The composition of the Corps of Sappers 
and Miners is as follows : 

Queen Victoria’s Own Madras Sappers ami 
Miners, with headquarters at Bangalore. King 
George’s Own Bengal Sappers and Miners, 
with headquarters at Roorkee Royal Bombay 
Sappers and Miners, with headquarters at 
Kirkee. 

The personnel of the Corps consists of Royal 
Engineer officers, Indian Army officers from the 
late Pioneer Corps, Indian officers holding the 
Viceroy's commission, a certain number of 
British warrant and non-commissioned officers, 
Indian non-commissioned officers and Indian 
other ranks. Each Corps is commanded by a 
Lieut. -Colonel, who is assisted by a Superinten- 
dent of Instruction, an Offleer-in-Charge, Work- 
shops, an Adjutant, three Quartermasters, three 
Subadar-Majors, a Jemadar Adjutant and a 
Jemadar Quartermaster. 


Field Troops are mounted units, trained to 
accompany cavalry, and are equipped to carry 
out hasty bridging, demolition and water supply 
work. Field Companies are trained to accom^ny 
infantry. Divisional Headquarters’ Companies 
are small units containing highly qualified 
“tradesmen” and are trained to carry out techni- 
cal work in connection with field workshops. 
Army Troops Companies are somewhat smaller 
units than field companies : they are required 
to carry out work behind divisions, under the 
orders of Chief Engineers, e.g., heavy bridging 
work, large water-supplies, electrical and 
mechanical installation. 

The Military En^neer Services control 
ail military works in India, except in the 
case of a few small outlying military 
stations, which are in charge of Public Works 
Department. They control all works for the 
Royal Air Force and all such works as are 
entrusted to them in respect of the Royal 
Indian : and they are charged with 

all civil works in the Xorth-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan under the orders, 
in each of these two areas, of the Governor 
■ and Agent to the Governor-General, respectively. 
They also control civil works in Bangalore, under 
the Mysore Government. 

The Engmeer-in-Chief is assisted by a Deputy 
Engineer-in-Chief (Works) and a Deputy 
Engmeer-ln-Chlef (Electrical and Jlechanical). 
In each Command there U a Chief Engineer, 
while in the Xorthem Command a Deputy 
Chief Engineer administers Military and Civil 
works in the X. W. F. P. and Is Se- retary, 
P. \V.D.,totbeGovt. of X. W. F. Province. The 
Chief Engineer, Western Independent District, 
U the Secretary, P. W. D.. to the Agent to the 
Governor-General in Baluchistan. Both at 
Army Headquarters and in Commands there are 
Staff’Othcers, H. E., and Technical Officers. At 
the headquarters of each district there is a Com- 
mander, Royal Engineers, assisted in certain 
districts by'.4.Cs. R. E. Officers of the Barrack 
Department are also employed as District Stores 
Officers. Garrison Engineers are in charge of 
brigade areas and military stations, iheir 
charges being divided into sub-divisions under 
Sub-divisional Officers. The sub-divisions are 
Buildings and Roads, Electrical and Mechani- 
cal, and Furniture and Stores. There are sub- 
overseers for Buildings and Roads and tbe 
Barrack Department subordinates in charge 
of Furniture and Stores are assisted by store- 
keepers. 

Air Forces in India- 

The Air Forces in India are controlled by the 
Commander-in-Chief in India as part of the 
defence services of the Indian Empire. The 
‘Air Force budget is incorporated in the Defence 
Services Estimates. The Commander of the 
Air Force, the Air Officer Comniandinu, Air 
Forces iii India, is an Air Marshal whose rank 
correspouds to tliat of a Lieut. -General in the 
Army. 

The headquarters of the Air Force is closely 
associated with Army Headquarters and is 
located with the latter at the seat of the Govern- 
ment of India. The Air Officer (Commanding has 
a headquarters staff constituted in six branches, 
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Air Forces in India. 


namely, air ataff, personnel, technical, stores, .transport. stores, etc,, are centralised under Wing 
medical and chief engineer. The system of staff ' or Station control, 
organisation is similar to the staff sj^tem obtain-: 

ing in the Army. Broadly speaking, the duties' The Aircraft Depot receives all Air Forces 
assigned to the divisions mentioned arc those 'Stores from England, erects new aeroplanes, 
which are performed by the General Staff overhauls and repairs euginea and airframes. 
Branch, the Adjutant-Generars and Miiiuirs’ ’ , 

Secretary’s branches, the Quartermaster- pply base 

General’s Branch, the Medical Directorate and i _ , ^ ^ ^ t with the 

the Engineer in Chief’s branch respectively, of exception of Mechanical Transport stores which 
Army Headquarters. !are supplied from Mechanical Transport Bepair 

Section, 


Tlie following are the units of the 
Forces : — 

Headquarters, Air Forces in India. 
Group headquarters. 


Mechanical Tran-port Bcpair Section is 
' re=ponsil'le for the repair and overhaul of all 
[Air Forces motor transport vehicles and the 
[ supi'ly 01 31, T. spares, etc., to units. 


Wing headquarters. 

Station headquarters. 

Bomber Squadrons, Koval Air Force. 


Army co-operation 
Force. 

squadrons. 

Royal 

Air 

Armv co-operation 
Force. 

squadron, 

Indian 

Air 

Bomber tuinsport 
Force, 

squa»irou. 

Royal 

Air 


Communication flight. 

Aircraft depot. 

Mechanical transport repair section 
Central wireless station. 

Hill depot {open during the summer months 
only;. 


! Composition of Establishments.— The per- 
sonnel of the Air Forces in India consists 
I of officers, warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men In the ranks of the K. A. F. 
of the United Kingdom, and Indian artificers, 
Mechanical Transport drivers and followers 
of the Indian Technical and Followers Corps, 
Air Fot'.es in India. The officers are employed 
, on administration, flying and technical duties 
1 but all with the exception of officers of the store 
! and medical branches are required to be capable 
' of flying an aeroplane. A proportion of 
, airmen are also trained and employed as 
pilots for a period of five years, after which 
j period, they revert to their technical trades, 
^ Apart from these airmen all warrant officers, 

I non-commissioned officers and aircraftsmen 
are employed solely on technical duties. The 
I only other flying personnel who are not officers 
or airmen pilots are air gunners and a certain 
, percentage of wireless operators. 


Hi.'? 3rale3ty’s Government have provided 
approximately £1,700,000 in accordance with the 
offer made in 1938, and the Air loroes in India 
will ]--e re-equipped with modern aircraft as fol- 
lows — 

Bomber Squadrons — Blenheims. 

Army Co-operation Squadrons — Ly-anders. 

Bomber Transport Squadrons — Valentias. 

The Indian Air Force Squadron, at pre.=iciit 
being fiirmed, is expected to be complete by the 
end 1940. 

Volunteer flights for coast defence duties will 
be raised at certain ports. 

The Headquarters, Air Forces, roiitrol the 
operation, training and adminhtratiou or all the 
air forces in India. 

The Group Headquaiters command Is'os. 1 
and f Indian) Wing Stations. Xo 25 (Armj 
Co-op-" atloii) squadron and Xo 20 lArmy 
(-’o-operation) s'liiadron and exercise opera- 
tional control and co-ordinate the work of 
these units. 

The function of a Wing or Station Htrd- 
quarters is to control tlie operation and ttdi!tin'.t 
of the ^ciuadrons and to look after ali admu/i-tra- 
tive details in connection with the station In 
the interest of economy, certain sersices such as 


The Royal Air Force Medical 
. Services.— I d India, as in the United 
ixingdom. the Air Force has a medical service o! ita 
^ ** carried out under conditions which 

' differ widely from those on the ground. With 
the growth of aeronautics, therefore. It was 
I found necessary to create a separate depart- 
inent of medical science whose functions, 
I broadly stated, are to study the effect of 
Hying upon the human constitution, both 
mental and physical, to study also the effects 
I of different forms of illness and physical disabi- 
lity upon flying efficiency and to apply in prac- 
j ticai form the results ascertained. The essen- 
ual object m view is to save life by ensuring, so 
far as possible, that those who fly are phvsically 
and psychologically fit to do so. The Medical 
! is controUed bv the Principal 

,3IedicaI Officer of the rank of Group Captain, 

' on the rtsff of the Air Officer Commanding 
the Air Forces in India. 

Indian Air Force. — This force came into 
j^istenceon Sth October. 1932, the date on 
inch the first batch of six Indian cadets, after 
receiving training at Cranwdl, obtained com- 
mission as Pilot Officers. These officers are 
.n-.'W -crviug with the first squadron of the 
ij^dian Air Force. The training of cadets for 
■the Inaian Air Force cannot at present be 
undertaken in India, and arrangements have 
^ D- en made to continue their training at 
Oran well. 
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Regular Indian Forces. 

Indian Cavalry* — The peace establishment 
oi an Indian cavalry regiment comprises : 

14 BritMi officers. 

19 Indian officers. 

492 Indian non-commissioned officers and 

men. 

192 Followers. 

Indian Infantry. — The establishment of 
the Indian Infantry is constituted as follows : • 

Battalions J 

18 Infantry Begiments consisting of ..93 j 
3 Eegiments of Sappers and Miners .. 3 | 

10 Gurkha regiments consisting of . . -0 

31 116 ‘ 


The normal strength of an active battalion ' 



British 

Indian Indian 


; Officers. 

Officers, other ranks 

Infantry , 

.1 12 

20 . 703 

Guikhas . 

13 

j 22 ; S9S 


The strength of an infantry training battalion 
depends upon the number of'battalions forming 
the regiment. The average Is as follows - — 


British Officers 10, Indian Officer^ 15, and 
Indian other ranks 780. 

In 1982 it was decided that the Pioneer 
organisation was no longer absolutely necessary 
as the duties on which Honeers were employed, 
e.^., road-making, etc., were now generally per- 
formed by labour. The whole organir^at^oD 
has therefore been disbanded, and the 
opportunity has beau taken to make a much 
needed addition to the various Engineer units 
(Sappers and Miners). 

Eeserves for the various units of the Indian 
Army have to be sufficient to provide for an 
actual shortage on mobilisation as well as for 
the maintenance of the mobilised unit at full 
strength for the first 8 monthsaftermohilisatloD. 

Reserve. — ^The conditions of the reserve 
are as follows : — 

The Indian Army Reserve consists of private 
soldiers or their equivalent. It is comprised 
of oiasa ‘ C • reservists for Indian Cavalry, ' 
Artillery, Sappers and Miners, Signals and In- 
fantry and class 1 for Gurkha Rifles. The new 
class ‘ C ’ reserve was introduced for Indian 
Cavalry, Artillery, Sappers and Miners and 
Signals with effect from 1st October, 1932, and 
for Indian Infantry with effect from 1st May 
1932. There still remain a number of classes 
‘ A ‘ and ‘ B ’ reservists which count against 
the authorised establirfiment of the reserve 
but these are gradually wasting. 


I Training for Indian Caval^, Infantry and 
\ Gurkha Rifles reservists is carried out biennially. 

Reserve pay at certain specified rates is 
{ admissible from the date of transfer to, or enrol- 
! ment, in the reserve. When called up for 
j service or training, reservists receive pay and 
allowances, in lieu of reserve pay, at regular 
rates according to their arm of the service. 

The establishment of reservists is fixed at 
present as follows : — 


Cavalry 

1,980 

Artillery 

2,432 

Engineers 

2,350 

Indian Signal Corps . . 

675 

Infantry 

21, .560 

Gurkhas 

2,000 

Railway Nucleus Reserve 

650 

Indian Supplementarj* Reserve 

255 

Total 

31,902 


The Indian Signal Corps. — The Corps is 
organised on the same lines as a Sapper and 
Miner Corps, with headquarters for recruiting 
and training personnel, and detached field 
units for the various army formations. 
The head of the corps is the Signal 
Officer-in-Chief In the General Stafl Branch 
at Army Headquarters. He acts as a tech- 
oical adviser on questions connected with 
•ignals, and is also responsible for the tech- 
nical infection of all signal units. A chief 
signal Officer with similar functions is attached 
to the headquarters of each Army Command. 
The British portion of the Corps has now been 
amalgamated with the Royal Corps of Signals. 

The Signal Training Centre, India* is 
located at Jubbulpore, and Is commanded 
by a Lieut.-Colonel, assisted by a staff, 
British and Indian, organised on very much 
the same lines as the headquarters oi a Corps 
of Sappers and Miners. 

There Is an Army Signal School which 
carries out the training of regimental Bignal- 
ling instructors. 

The lormatioD of the District signals units was 
effected in 1926 with the transfer of Communi- 
cations on the North- W'est Frontier to the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department. 

The British personnel of the Indian Signal 
Corps are found by tlie Royal Corps of Signals and 
they are trained and maintained by Sigi^l units 
of the Home establishment. \Vhile serving on 
the Indian establishment, personnel of the Royal 
Corps of Signals are on the Strength of “ L ” 
Company, Royal Corps of Signals, which is a 
purely administrative unit. 

The Indian ranks ot the Indian Signal Corps 
are trained at the Sigmil Training Centre, India. 

Royal Tank Corps.— The Royal Tank Corps 
was formed in 1917 in order to provide for 
the new arm introduced during the Great 
War. It comprises Tank battalions, Light Tank 
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companies and Armoured Car companies. Light 
Tank companies were formed during 1933 on 
the re-equipment of Armoured Car companies 
with light tanks. Only Light Tank companies 
are borne on the Indian establishment. 

Units of the Boyal Tank Corps in India are 
being gradually disbanded in conjunction with 
the re-organisation of British Cavalry regiments. 

Medical Services. — The military medical 
fiervices in India are composed of the following 
categories of personnel and subordinate organi- 
sations: — 

(a) Oficers and other ranks of the Boyal 
Army iledical Corps serving in India ; 

ib) Oihcers of the Indian Medical Service 
in unitary employment. 

(c) The Indian Medical Department, con- 
sisting of two branches, riz., (i) assistant surgeons 
and (ii) sub-assistant surgeons. 

{d) Queen Alexandra's Imperial Military 
Nursing Service. 

The Queen Alexandra’s MiUtary Nurs* 
log Service for India. 

(f) The Army Dental Corps. 

(g) The Indian Military Nursing Service. 

ih) The Indian Hospital Corps. 

Of these categories, the officers and men of 
the Boyal Army Medical Corps and the Army 
Dental Corps, the assistant surgeons of 
the Indian Medical Department and the 
Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military Nursing 
Service and the Queen Alexandra's 
Military Nursing Service for India arc 
primarily concerned with the medical care 
of British troops : while the officers of the 
Indian Medical Service, the sub-assistant sur- 

? eoQ3 of the Indian Medical Department and the 
ndian Military Nursing Service are concerned, 
primarily, with the medical care of Indian 
troops. The Indian Hospital Corps serves both 
organisations. 

Civilians of miscellaneous classes employed by 
the Army in Waziristan are given medical 
treatment in military hospitals, and arrange- 
ments have been made with the Headquarters 
of the Indian Ked Cross Society for the medical 
treatment and care of cases amongst Indian 
soldiers and followers of the Indian Array for 
chronic diseases, such as tuberculosis, leprosy 
and diabetes. 

Boyal Indian Army Service Corps. — The 
Boyal Indian Army Service Corps is the coun- 
terpart of the Royal Army Service Corps of the 
British Army. It has developed from the Com- 
missariat Department of an earlier period, and 
Its immediate predecessor was the Supply and 
Transport Corps, by which name the service was 
known up to 1923. The Royal Indian Army 
Service Corps which is under the control of the 
Quartermaster- General, is constituted in three 
main branches, namely : (a) Supply, (6) Animal 
transport, and (c) Mechanical Transport. The 
latter is constituted upon a special basis, which 
Is, genericaily, a sub-division of the Royal 
Army Service Corps organisation. 


Apart from units and vehicles employed in 
the conveyance of military stores, the mecha- 
nical transport service also provides motor 
ambulance convoys for hospitals and field 
medical units, and vehicles for other miscei- 
laneoas purposes. 

The mechanical transport was taken over 
by the Boyal Indian Army SerMce Corps in 1927. 
The officers of the service were mainly 
drawn from the Royal Army Service Corps 
and by transfers from 'ariou* British Service 
units. The estaldUhment of officers 
includes, however, a certain number of King’s 
commissioned officers belonging to the Indian 
Army. The British subordinates of the ser- 
vice are drawn entirely from rhe Roval Army 
Service Corps. 

The Ordnance Services which ar*' under the 
M.G.O. may be broadly described as the agency 
wnose duty it is to supply the armv with 
munitions of war, such as small arms’ guns, 
ammunition and other equipment of a techni- 
cal military character, and also, under an 
arrangement Introduced in recent years, with 
clothing and general stores other than engi- 
neering stores. A central disposal organisa- 
tion Is in operation under the control of the 
Master General of Ordnance to dispose of the 
Surplus Stores and waste materials of the 
various services of the Army and the 
Air Forces in India to the best advantage of the 
State. 

Army Remount Department —Thefollow* 
ing are among rhe most important duties 
for the remount service:— The provision ofani- 
raaisforthe Army in India. The enumeration 
throughout India of all animals available 
for transport in uai. The animal mobili- 
sation of all Units, services and depart- 
raents of the array. A general respoosi- 
bility for the efficiency of all the animals of the 
army both in pence and war. The ad- 
mioistratloo of the remount squadron formed 
in 1922 as a nuclena for expansion Into three 
squadrons on mobilization. Breeding ope- 
rations of a direct character. 

The department is organised on lines cor- 
responding to the r>^mount service in the 
United Kingdom, Its composition is as 
^IIows : — The Remount Directorate at Armv 
I Headquarters consisting of one Director and 
an Assistant Director. 4 Beoout officers, one 
attach^ to each Command Headquarters, 
and the Western Independent District, 6 
Superintendents of Remount Depots, 5 District 
Remount officers of horse-breeding areas and 
Ahmednagar stud, lo Assistant Remount 
officers and 8 Veterinary officers. 

Veterinary Services in India —The Veteri- 
nary services are responsible for the veterinary 
care, in peace and war. of animals of British 
troops, Indian cavalry and arriiiery, Il.T.A.S.C. 
units, the remount department (excluding horse- 
breeding operations), etc. The vererinarr 
-ervice^^ include: The establishment of Royal 
; Army veterinary Corps officers, serving on a 
tour_ of duty in India and thc»e of the 
continuous service cadre. The establishment of 
warrant and non-commissioned officers, India 
Unattached List, and veterinary assistant sur- 
geons of the Indian Army Veterinary Corps. 
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The organisation consists of 19 veterinary 
hospitals. Class I, 24 veterinary hospitals, 
Class II, 23 branch veterinary hospitals 
and 9 sick lines. 

Military Farms Department —This 
department, which is under the control of the 
Quartermaster-General consists of two branches:- 

(i) The military grass farms, which 
provide fodder for the army. 

(ii) The military dairy farms, for the 
provision of dairy produce for hospit.ils, troops 
and families. 

Educational Services. — The education of 
the army is under the control of the Arm> 
Educational Corps and of Indian officers borne 
supernumerary to the establishment of units oi 
the Indian Army. The establishment Is as 
follows including training schools : — 

Terms of service in the Indian army are 
as follows : — 

Cavalry, 7 years’ ser\ ice in army and 8 jears 
in the reser\e. 

Artillery, 7 years’ service in army and 8 in 
til® reser'e for gunners and drivers (horse); 
drivers (mechanical transport) 6 years In army 
and 9 years la the reserve ; and 4 years’ service 
in army for Heavy Artillery personnel, 

S. & M. Corps, 7 years' service in army and 
8 in the reser\e. 

Indian Signal Corps, 7 years’ service jd army 
and 8 in the reserve. 

Infantry (except (Jurkhas and trans-froiir'ier 
personnel of the Infantry other than Orakzais), 

7 years in army service and 8 years in the 
reserve. 

Gurkhas and trans-frontier per»ounel of 
infantry, 4 years* service in arm.'*, 

Indian Military cstubllshmciits of the Indian 
Army Ordnance Corps. 4 years’ service in tie 
army. 

Animal transport personnel of the Royal In- 
dian Army Service Corp?, dnvers of niechanloal 
transport and all combatants of the Army 
Veterinary Corps, 6 years* service in army and 
9 in the reserve. 

All combatants in the Works Corps, 2 years’ 
service m army. 

Bandsmen, musicians, trumpeters drummers, 
buglers, filers and pipers, 10 years’ service id 
army. 

Except in the case of those enrolled in th< 
Works and of those ^\ho are non-combatants 
all school-masters, clerks, artificers, armourers. : 
engine drivers, farriers, carpenters, tailors and 
bootmakers. 10 years’ service in army. 

The period laid down for service in the army 
is the minimum and may be extended. 
Combatants may be enrolled direct into 
the Reserve, in which case there is 
no minimum period of service, but no one is 
allowed to serve in the reserv’e or in any class of 
the reserve for a longer period than is permitted 
by the regulations m force. 

Frontier Militia . and Levy Corps — 

These forces are “Civil’ troops, i.e., they are 
administered and p-aid by the Civii authorities 
and not by the Army. They are, however, 
officered by Officers of the Regular ludian Army. 


Corps. 


These forces were raised for duty on the North- 
West Frontier. 

Indian Army Expansion. — With the ull of 

France and the entry* of Italy into the war, the 
po-»ibiUtie« of India having to take a ureatt r pan 
in The war, paitkuhirly in the Midtlle Ea-r. were 
iiwrea-ed ami to meet this, Governmenr au- 
uoiimvil tlieii ileti-ion, m June l94('. to expand 
the Indian Aiiiiv' by an initial inciea-e of 
lupOiH) men, -ub'-e.jut'nt iniu-i't*- to he gov- 
erned l<y the iiiihtary <iniarion an-1 the capa- 
city oi tiie authoritie-? to eipiiji thase recimted. 
The ^ uuit — 01 latlier tiie 11 unit — complete 
In'iiani'-ation Mhcine wa^? ab.niilonetl aiul the 
whole Indian Aimy \mII now be -iipplied with 
officer-. Indian aii'l European, wherever they 
tan be obtained. 

The Auxiliary Force 

After the Great War, the question of universal 
training for European British subjects came 
up for consideration, and it was decided that 
in India, as elsewhere in the Empire, the adop- 
tion of compulsory military service would be 
undesirable. It was recognised, however, that 
. India needed some adequate auxiliary force, 
if onlv on a voluntary basis, that could be 
trained to a fairly definite standard of effi- 
ciency *, and in the result, an Act to constitute 
an Auxiiiarv Force for service in India wae 
passed in 1920. Under this Act membership 
IS limited to European British subjects, and 
rhe liability of members for training and service 
IS clearly defined. Military .rammg is graduated 
according to age, the more extended training 
; being carried out by the younger members, 
the older members being obliged to go through a 
musketry course only. It was laid down that 
military service should be purely local. As the 
!form o*f service that would be most suitable 
: varies largely according to localities, the local 
military authorities, acting in consultation 
with the advisory committee of the Auxiliary 
Force area, were given the power of adjusting 
the form of training to suit local conditions. 

To meet the emergency' created by the present 
war. a bill was introduced in rarliaineiit by 
. the Secretary of State for India, in Jum*, 1940, 
einpowerinii" the Governor- Grm-r.d to con-?cript 
European British subjects in India 

The Auxiliary Force comprises all branches 
; of the service, cavalry, artillery, engineer, 
infantry — in which are Included railway bat- 
talions, — machine gun companies, a Signal 
Company, and the Medical and Veteri- 
nary Corps. Units of the Auxiliary Force 
, are under the command of the local military 
authority, and the latter has the power of 
calling them out for service locally in a ca»e 
iof emergency. Their role is to assist In home 
I defence. Training is carried on throughout 
the year. Pay at a fixed rate is given for each 
I dav’s training and, on completion of the sche- 
' duied period of annual training, every enroll^ 
j member of the force is entitled to a certain 
bonus. Men enroll in the Auxiliary Force for an 
indefinite period. An enrolled person is entitled 
' to claim his discharge on the completion of four 
years* service or on attaining the age of 45 
, years. TUI then he can only be discharged 
' on the recommendatioD of the advisory com- 
' mittee of the area. 
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The duties connected with the Befence Light 
Sections at Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi 
are performed by the Field Companies 
R. E. F.I.) at those stations, assisted by 
Indian ranks of Sapper and Miner U nits. 

Indian Territorial Force. 

The Territorial Force is one of the several 
aspects of the Indianisation of the military 
services. The force is intended to cater, amongst 
other things, for the military aspirations of 
those classes of the population to whom mill* 
tary service has not hitherto been a hereditary 
profession. It is intended, at the same time, 
to be a second line to and a source of reinforce- 
ment for the regular Indian army. Member- 
ship of the force for this latter reason carries 
with it a liability for something more than 
purely local service or home defence. It may, 
in certain circumstances, involve service over- 
seas. The force is the direct successor of the 
Indian section of the Indian Defence Force 
created during the Great War. It has been mo- 
delled on the old militia in England. The es- 
sence of its scheme of organisation consists in 
training men by means of annual embodiment 
for a short period in successive years. By this 
means Indian Territorial Force units can be given 
sufficient preliminary training In peace to enable 
them, after a comparatively short period of 
intensive training, to take their place by the 
side of regular units in war. 

The Indian Territorial Force consists at 
present of three main categories, provincial 
battalions, urban units and the university trammg 
corps units. The last are recruited from the stall 
and students of Indian universities. They are 
trained all the year round by means of 
weekly drills during terms and a period 
of 15 davs in camp and are equipped 
with a permanent staff of British instructors 
On ceasing to belong to a university, a member 
of the corps is discharged. In the case of the 
university training corps unite there is no liability 
to perform the liability to render actual military 
service. Their purpose is mainly educative, to 
inculcate discipline and form character. But, 
Incidentally, they are expected to be a source of 
supply of both officers and men for the provincial 
and urban units. 

The members of the provincial battalionf- 
accept the full liability for service which has 
been mentioned. Seven such battalions were 
constituted in the first instance. The number b 
now seventeen and, though the unit establish- 
ment has not been completely filled in all cases, 
the movement has already achieved a greater 
degree of success than might have been antici- 
pated at so early a stage. Although for the 
present the infantry army only has been 
created with the addition of the I.T.F. Medical 
Branch, the force by law may include e\ery 
other army service. 

Men enroll in the provincial battalions for a 
period of six years, the period being reduced 
to four years in certain cases. On the com- 
pletion of the first period they can re-enroll 
voluntarily for further specified periods. 
During hb first year, every man does preli- 
minary training for one calendar month and 
during every year he receives one month’s 


periodical training. Members of urban unU« 
have only a provincial liability, i such units 
were constituted in 1923 in Bombay, Madras, 
and the United Provinces, one of which 
has smce been disbanded ; but in 1937, a fifth 
one has been added for Bengal. Members 
enrolled for a period of 6 years and train all 
the year round. During his first year every 
j man does 32 days’ preliminary training, and 
iln every subsequent year 16 days’ periodical 
training. 

The Indian State Forces. 

The Indian State Forces, formerly designated 
“Imperial Service Troops,’’ consist of the mili- 
tary forces raised and maintained by the Rulers 
of Indian States at their own expense and for 
State service. It has been the custom in 
emergency for State troops to be lent to the 
Government of India, and the Government of 
India have on many occasions received mili- 
tary assistance of great value from this source. 
But the rendering of such aid Is entirely at the 
discretion of the Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 
Government, on the other hand, provide per- 
manently a staff of British officers, termed 
“ Military Advisers and Assistant Military 
Advisers,’’ to assist and advise the Ruling 
Princes in organising and training the troops 
of their States. 

Officers. 

There are three main categories of officers In 
the Indian Army ; those holding the King's 
Commission, those holdinu Indian Crmmissions 
and those holding the Viceroy's Commission* 
The latter are all Indians, apart from the 
Gurkha officers of Gurkha battalion?, and have 
a limited status and power of command, l^th 
of which are regulated by the Indian Army Act 
and the rubs made thereunder. 

King’s Commissioned officers for the Indian 
Army are obtained from two main sources : from 
cadets who pass through the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, and by the tranter 
. ^ Indian Army of officers belonging to 
! British units. The former is the principal 
'Channel of recruitment; the latter being only 
resorted to when, owing to abnormal wastage 
nr lor some other special reason, requirement! 
cannot be completed by means of cailets from 
■Sandhurst. A third source is from among Uni* 
versity candidate,'-. When a cadet has qualified at 
oandnurst and has received his commission, he 
becomes in the first instance, an officer of the 
bnattached List, and is posted for a period of 
one year to a British battalion or regiment In 
India, where he receives a preliminary training 
Id his military duties. At the end of the year, 
he IS posted as a squadron or company officer 
to a regiment or battalion of the Indian Army, 
Administrative services and departments of the 
their officers from combatant unite, 
as it. has hitherto been regarded as essential that 
every officer should, in the first instance, receive 
a thorough grounding in combatant duties, and 
acquire at first-hand an intimate knowledge 

^^^nirements of the combatant arms. 

The promotion In rank of King*! commission* 
TO officers of the Indian Army is regulated by a 
time-scale up to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel 
but U subject also to certain profes^onal 
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examinatioaa and teats being successfully passed. The Indian Regiment of Artillery has been 
The rank of Lieutenant-Colonel is in normal formed on the 15th January 1935 and the 
course attained at 26 years’ service; promotion first unit of this new corps has been raised 
beyond this rank is determined by selection, as a field artillerj* brigade. This brigade is 

designated “A” Field Regiment, Indian 
Indian Officers. — One of the most ArtUlery. In the present war however, this 
momentous decisions of the Great "War, 80 far as circumscription on the recruitment of Indian 
the Indian Army is concerned, was that which ’ othcers has been suspended 
rendered Indians eligible to hold the King’s _ * « t t j* 

commission in the army. King’s commissions 
arc obtainable by Indian gentlemen in three ' 

ways : (1) By quilifying as a%adet through the ■ dir^tion aoa recruitment 


Rovai MimarrCoiJigefsandhulS or tie^ commissions in the Indian Army 

MUitary Academy, Woolwich. Examinations proceeding apace In addition to 
used to’ be held twice a year in India tor the seiec- 

tion of suitable candidates for admission . (2) Bv «ammu at the Indian Academj ■ Deto 

' , T„n!t.n bv district military commands. A further in- 
i' 'dwTnmSSherservice 'ake of iiidians for the uiHcer ranks of the tech- 

bnt Whose age Ld lack o^ fdSS^tton preclude ■ c?de{s have Zt 

their being granted the full King's com- ■ f 

mission. The first two avenues of selection men- ’.omplet. d tiieir iaun,traiiuui!, mcu iia^ 


mission^ rank ... tie llegiUnr 1-orces. 


a military career on terms of absolute equality x.r.tuai x 

with the British ofiBcer, who, as a general rule, Indian Military Academy— In order to 
also enters the army by qualifjihg at Sand- rram (•rtiofr' lor the Indaii Arniv of the future, 
hurst or 'Woolwich. Until 1931, ten vacancies at tlie Indian Military Academy at Dehra Dun was 
Sandhurst and three at Woolwich were reserved opened in October 1'.''32. It jTuMdes othcers for 
annually for Indian cadets. all arm? cavalrv. infantr} . artiUorj and signals, 

M ah--> «• Rojal Indian Militarv t. ollege at Dehra 

Dun. n fioveriiinciit institution for tlie preli- A tew teats ado, how to improve the qiuility of 
min.iry education ofIiuli.iiiswlKide 6 iretoqualify^.m,jijat ‘,;5 for tlic ludiuu Military Ac.idemy at. 
for comiiiissions in the Army tliruugli tlie Indian i,ehra Dun wa~ under consideration A luess 
Military Academy, Dehra Dun. note was i-iicl bv the Defence Departinnit in 

ISO 1 . 0 V s are in residence at tliO ( olleue and tl.e D. tober. iv.ui, in w'hi. h the problem was examiii- 
normalronrse„f,.diuationisvl.anne.i tooc.upv ed in d.tail It consisted of a memorandum 
six year- since its inception in lyd'd, the tollese ■ "inch had been prepared on the subject l.y a 
has provided ino oliicers for the Indian Armv (. onimittee consisting of members of both Uou»M 
while, at the time of compiling the.-e notes. 2'« 'd the (.‘eiitral Legislature, and of a carctui reply 
old boys are Gentlemen Cadets at the Indian t'> <hi- meuiorandiim by the tommander-m- 
Milltarv Aeademv, Dehra Dun. (.hief, oir Hobert tassels Tlie (onmuttee was 

* eon-^tituted a« u result of a debate winch took 

In February 1923. it was decided that eight place in the Council of St.ite, during which 
units of the Indian Army should be completely ti,e prestnt difficultv in obtaining candidates 
Indianii-ed. The units selected for Indianisation of the ri-^Iit tvpc for* the Acadt-mv had been 
were. Tth Light Cavalry; 10th Light Cavalry: 2nd discussed. 

Bn., Madras Pioneers; 4 /19th Hvderabad Regi- * ' * , r, -s.,. e a t.u i 

ment ; 5th Royal Battalion, 5th Mahratta Light , The members of the Committee prefaced their 
Infantry; 1 /7th Rajput Regiment (Q.V.O.L.T.); memorandum by stating m general terms that 
l/14thPuniab Regiment, 2/lstPunj.vbBeBiment. they did not agree with the policy being followed 
^ j h regard to the Indiani^ation of the Army, 

In 1932 a considerable advance in the Indian!- j'inoe they thought that the process could be 
sation of the Army was made by the announce* speeded up. They then nmde observations and 
nient that it was intended to Indianise a Di\i- suggestions on various points— as, for example, 
sion of all Arms and a Cavalry Brigade. In that the provision under certain conditions for a 
order to implement this decision, *.'• • ' T » v - - part of the cost or traimng 

units are also m process of being ' too extensive ; that 

3rd Cavalry, 5/2nd Punjab Regi- granted to cadets of the 

Rajputana Rifles, 5/8th Punjab Regiment,' Academy by Local Governments , that the fees 
5/1 0th Baluch Regiment, 6/llth Sikh Regi- , charged by the Academy shomd be reduced; 
naent, 4 /l 2 th Frontier Force Regiment, and 6th that passage of the final examination of the 
Rovai Battalion, 13th Frontier Force RifiM, in i Prince of Wales' Royal Indian ^litary College 
addition to unit' of Indian Artillery, Engineers, i by students who did not admission to the 
etc., together with the usual complement ot an- 1 Academy shpuld to admission to 

ciliary services, to make up a complete Division, the Universities; that the activities of the 
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University Trainiiig Corps should be expanded ; , Training Institutions, 

that more Indians should be admitted to the I 

Staff College ; and that the problems created The following institutions exist in India for 
by the disparities in age between British and ,the higher training of military personnel and 
Indian officers of similar rank should be favour- i for the education of instructors for units* — 


ably dealt with. 

The Commander-in-chief, in reply, expressed 
latitude to the Committee for their work and j 
for the studied moderation and reasonableness 
of their recommendations. Some of these ; 
recommendations he accepted, and he under- 
took that others would be fully and sj*mpatheti- ■ 
cally considered. He asked the Committee not ' 
to expect startling results from the acceptance 
of certain of their recommendations, since the 
process of expanding the field of choice and ■ 
improving the quality and quantity of th3 i 
candidates for cadetships must inevitably } 
be gradual, and depend largely on public 
opinion. 

The Kings Indian Orderly Officers — 

Since the earliest times Indian ortu er-' have lieen 
a link between Indian ranks and BriiHi otin-prs. 
These Indian officer' hold Viceroy's Conimisiion«, 
as distinct from the King's ( ominission-s held by 
British officers and Dehra Dun graduates. They 
are fur the greater part pr(jmoted from the rank> j 
The highest rank is 'U>-adar-iuajur in the infantry ’ 
and artillery regiments, ri'aldar-inajor in the 
cavalry. 

Their brilliant full-dress unif'-rnw have one 
particularly di.-!tiuctj\ e decoration. T!k- aigul- ' 
ettes, or gold cords upon tlie shoulder, are made 
to a pattern chosen by Edward VII in 1003 for ] 
the King’s Indian OrderI> officer^ alone I 

For this supreme honour, officers are liand- 
picked from all branches of the Indian Armv, 
specially ?eleeted by the C'onuiian<ier-in-Chief 
himself. 

Inheriting a record of service whi<-h dates ]>ack 
to the early day® of the Ea®t In<iia ( ompanv, 
long-serving Indian officer.s regard the>e four 
annual appointment® as the supreme honour. 
The first Indian officer® associated with the 5>o\- 
ereign were in command of detachments sent to 
London for Queen VicturiaS Jubilees in 18^i7 and 
1897. It was then realised that some personal 
link should be maintained between the King- 
Emperor and the Indian Army. 

On January 1st, 1903, the Viceroy issued a 
General Order announcing certain favour® and 
concessions to the Army in India in connection 
with Edward Vll's Coronation, among them the 
annual appointment of Indian Orderly Officers 


Staff College, Quetta. 

Senior Officers’ School, Eel .aum. 

School of Artillery, Kakui. 

Equitation School, Saugor. 

Small Arras ScbooUIndia), Pachmarhi. Small 
Arms and Mechanization School (ludia), 
Ahmednagar. 

Army School of Physical Training, Ambala, 
Army Signal Scliool, Poona. 

Army School of Education, Belgaura. 

Chemical Warfare School, Brlgaum. 

Army School of Cookery, Poona. 

Army Veterinary Schools’ Ambala and Poona. 
Roval Indian Army Service Corps Tr^dning 
Establishment, ^walpindi. 

Indian Army Ordnance Corps Sthool of 
Instruction, Jubbulporc. 

The object of these Schools is to ensure to all 
the units throughout the army a constant supply 
of officers, warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officersand men, provided with a thorough up-to- 
date knowledge of various technical subjects, 
and with the ability to pass on this knowledge. 

The King George's Royal Indian Military 
Schools at Jheliim, Juliundur and Ajmere, and 
the Kitchener College, Kowgong, also exi®tfor 
I the education of the sons of Ind lan soldier' w ith 
a view to their finding a eartcr in the Indian 
Army. The latter at present assists In the train- 
ing of Indian N.C.Os. for promotion to Viceroy’s 
Commi'Sion. The Prince of Wales’s Roval 
Indian Military College at Dehra Dun exists 
for the preliminary education of Indians who 
desire to qualify for the King’s Commission in 
the Army through the Indian Military Academy. 

i Army in India Reserve of Officers. — 

Previous to the (ireat War there existed what 
was called the Indian Army Reserve of Officers, 
a body of trained officer<5 available to replace 
casualties in the Indian Array. The war proved 
that for many reasons this reserve did not 
fully meet requirements and in 1922 the Army 
in India Reserve of Officers was constituted. 

! The revised Regulations for the A. I. R. O. pub- 
^ liahed in 1934 provide that the following gentlemen 
may be granted commissions in the Resei^-e:— 


Six Indian Orderly Officers were appointed in 
1903, a number reduced to four in 1004. These 
four are appointed each year for the London sea- 
son, from April to Augxist. Thev attend the 
King at Court® and Levees, standing near the 
throne, at all reviews and at such ceremonies as 
'looping the Colour. Upon these occasions 
they appear in full dress. IVir garden parties 
and similar engagements they are dressed in grey 
coats of knee length. 

For their gervic3.s in London, the Orderly Offi- 
cers receive the Pvoyal Victorian Medal, a sou- 
venir of their supreme honour. 


^ (1) Ex-Officers who. having held King’s commis- 
sion in any Branch of Hla Majesty’s British .Indian 
or Dominion Forces, either naval, military (includ- 
Ing the Auxiliary Force (India) and Indian Territo- 
nal Force) Marine or Air, have retired therefrom 
and are no longer liable for service therein, and 
who are resident in India, Burma or Ceylon. 

(2) Civil officials of gazetted status serving 
under the Government of India or a local 
Govomment, whose services can be spared In 
the event of genjral mobiiizatKn being ordered. 

(3'/ Pnvate gentlemen who are resident 
I in India, Burma or Ceylon. 
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Ceylon GoTernment officials are not eligible for 
n,ppomtnieDt to the Army in India Reserve of 
Officers. 

Applicants for Category-Medical (includes 
Dental) must possess a qualification registrable 
in Great Britain and Ireland under the Medical 
Acts in force at the time of their appointment. 

Dental applicants must possess a qualification 
registrable in Great Britain and Ireland underthe 
Dentists Acts in force at the time or their 
appointment. 

Applicants for Category-Veterinary must be 
in possession of th*^ diploma M.R.(;.V.S. 

The Fighting Races. — The fighting classes 
that contribute to the composition of the 
Indian Army have hitherto been drawn raarnly 
from the north of India, but the experiences 
of the great war have caused some modifica- 
tions in the opinions previously held as to the 
relative value of these and other fighting men. 
The numbers of the various castes and tribes 
enlisted in the Array have since the war un- 
dergone fluctuations, and it is not possible at 
present to give exact information as to their 
proportions. Previous to the war the Sikhs 
contributed very large numbers both to the 
cavalry and infantry, and the contribution of the 
Gurkhas was also large. The Sikhs, who inhabit 
the Punjab originated in a sect founded near 
Lahore by a peasant in the early part of the 
sixteenth century and in the course of a hund- 
red years grew into a formidable militant power. 
Muhammadans of various races contribute a 
still larger projiortion to both the cavalry' and In- 
rantry. These are drawn both from the north and 
I south of India, as well as from beyond the 
t Frontier. They are all excellent flghting men. 

' hardy and warlike, who have furnished soldiers 
I to all the great powers of India for many hundreds 
of vears. As cavalry the Muhammadans are 
perhaps unequalled by any other race in the East, 
b«.ng good horsemen and expert men-at-arms. 

I^xt in point of numbers are the Gurkhas 
' , of whom there are twenty complete 

batralloiia, which during the war were con- 
siderably increased. As fighters in the hills 
they are unsurpassed even by the Pathans in 
cue Aorth-West Frontier, but the Garhwalis 
and Kumaonis ate equally good mountaineers. 

The professional military ca.ste of India from 
time immemorial lias been the ^jput, inhabit- 
ing not only Rajputana but the United Provin- 
ces and Oudh. Of fine physique and martiai 
bearing, these warriors of Hindustan formed the 
backbone of the old Bengal Array, and have 
sustained the English flag in every campaign 
In the Ea^t. Their high caste and consequent 
prejudices in no respect interfere with their mar- 
tialinstincts and efficiency in war. Thev furnish 
many battalions. The Garhwalis are Hill 


itajputs, good and gallant soldiers, who have 
proved themselves equal to any other troops 
on the field of battle and have establtehed an 
imperishable record in the war both in Europe 
and in the East. The two battalions which 
existed in 1914 have since been increased to four. 
The Jats are a fine and warlike race of 
Hindus found in the Delhi and Rohtak dis- 
tricts and adjoining territory. It was these 
people who held out so bravely at Bharatpurand 
repelled Lord Lake’s army in 1805. They have 


fought well in Flanders and in Mesopotamia. 

Among those who have rendered signal and 
gallant service in the war are the Ma^attas of the 
Oeccan and the Konkan, who have revived the re- 
putation held by tbeirrace in the days of Shivaji, 
the founder of the ilahratta Empire, It is probable 
that their proved efficiency in war will lead to 
their recruitment in larger numbers inlutute. 

lo addition to the castes that have been men- 
tioned, other caste men from the south and other 
pares of India have tilled the rauks of the 
!iappers and Miners, and done their duty well 
in every campaign in which they have been 
engaged. 

During the war the Victoria Cross was 
awarded for conspicuous gallantry to 2 Indian 
officers, 4 non-commissioned officers and 6 
other ranks of the Indian Army. 

The Military Cross was awarded to 90 Indian 
Officers for distinguished service rendered 
during the Great War and to 3 Indian Officers 
for service in NVazirlstan. 

A large number of Indian Officers and men 
were also granted Foreign decorations. 

Summary of India’s Effort in the Great 

War — Id a dej^patchby theComniaDder-in-Chiel 
published in July, 1919, the whole operations 
of the Indian Army during the war are review- 
ed. His Excellency gives in it the following 
figures showing the extent of India’s contri- 
bution in terms of men. On the outbreak ol 
war, the combatant strength of the Indian 
Army, including reservists, was 194,000 Indian 
ranks; enlistments during the war for all bran- 
ches of the service amounted to 791,000, mak- 
ing a total combatant contribution of 985,000. 
Of this number, 552,000 were sent overseas. As 
regards non-corabatonts, the pre-war strength 
was 45,000; an additional 427,00)0 were enrolled 
during the war and 391,000 were sent over- 
seas. The total contribiitlon of Indian per- 
sonnel has thus been 1,457,000, of whom 943,000 
have served overseas. Casualties amounted 
to 106,594. which include 36,696 deaths from 
all causes. The number of animals sent over- 
seas was 175,000.* 


* For a record of the services of ths Indian Army in the War. 2'/ie Indian Year 
I 1920 on p. 152, et seq. 
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India’s Effort in the Present War. — 

India’s magnificent contribution in the present 
war has heeu both substautUi and valuable. 
Apart ftom Indian Contin^rents which Wrrre des- 
patched to Trance. India has sent two forces 
overseas to ilalaya and Egypt and has provided 
troops for Aden. Vnits of tiie R.I.A.5.C. were 
also provided for service on the tVestem Eront. 
By the end of Mav, 1040, it had been decided to 
increase establishment by at least a third and 
to enlarge the Indian Air Force. India’s con- 
tribution in the economic sphere has been no 
less important. In less than two months of the 
present war, the Government of India’s Supply 
Department dealt with as large a volume of orders 
as was dealt with in the whole of the third year of 
the last war, and the utmost use is being made 
of India’s agricultural, industrial and mineral 
resources 


True to their tradition, the contribution of the 
Indian Princes has been both spontaneuus and 
notable. Special mention de-erves tu be made 
of H. E H. The A’Lzam's gift of iluO.OOO to equip 
a fighter squadron of the K.A.F. and two further 
; donations of *50,000 each fur it.~ mamtenanee, 

' apart from his offer to the Vii.eroy a gift of 
Rs. 10,50,000 with a monthly contribution of 
Rs. 1,50,000 towards the upkeep of those units 
of his State Forces which may be called upon for 
service outside Hyderabad. The donation of 
Rs. 6 00,000 of H. H. the Gaekwar of Baroda for 
the purchd-5e of aircraft and a similar -um by 
His Highnessthe ilahataja or Travancorejor pro- 
viding a trawler for the Royal Indian Xavy for 
mine-sweeping and -ubmarine d> tection purposes 
, are other outstanding instances of the substan- 
tial nature of the Princes' help. Other offers of 
assistanc.e from Princes both in men and money 
are too numerous to n.ention. 


Budget Expenditure on National Defence. 

A part of the Defence expenditure on the I are being prepared at the standard rate of 1*. 
Indian Budget la incurred in England, the 6d. per rupee. 

nature of such expenditure being indicated Jn As a rule, the receipts collected by the 
the detailed Tables of Army, Navy and Mili- various departments are not set off against 
tary Engineer Services expenditure. This, expenditure as appropriations in aid, but are 
expenditure is met by transfer of funds from shown separately on the receipts side of the 
India. From the Ist April, 1920, to the 3l8t budget. This is especially the case with the 
March, 1927, the accounts were prepared on receipts of the Military Departments, which 
the basis ef the rate of 2s. per rupee for the con- amount to considerable sums, 
version of English sterling transaction into The Provincial Governments incur on 
rupees. From the 1st April, 1927, the accounts expenditure for Military purposes. 

AN.AbY^IS OF DLFFNOE EXI’E.’^PITFRE ANP RECFII'T^. 


— 

Accounts. 

iy3.'5-.3y. 

Budget, 

1939-40 

III vised, 
1939-40 

Budget, 

1940-41. 

ENFENDTXl'KE. 

58 — peff'fire 
the. 

1. Normal fo-t of Defence 
Services — Effective 

2. Lump provision for in- 
crease in prices 

3. War Emergency 1939 

Ks 1 

43.74, 44.0U2. 

JG 

46,22,85 OOO i 

Its. 1 Jl= 

76, 33,0001 (<1)36,76,63,000 

t<J)25,00,000i («)2 00,00,000 
3,t.D,91,OOOj 0,. 50,18, 000 

Total 

43.74 44,fi02 

46 22 8.5. 9911 

40,87,54.000| 

45,3.7,81.000 

69. — Dpfence SenAce^ — Son- 

Effectii-e. 

1. Army 

2. Air Forces 

3. Koyal Indian Xavy 

S,41.4C,337 

5 13.498 
10.0.'^, 359 

8,46.68 OUU 
5,85.000 
10 35.000 

8,94,04,000 

79,000! 

9,95,000| 

8,47,81,000 

3,19,000 

10,14.000 

Total 

88.194 

8.62 88,090 

'l,0d,78,000j 

8.61.14.000 

60. — Transfers tu or from 

fence Itesen€ Fund .. . 

—24.43.b41 

— 92,47.009 

i 


Total Expenditure . . 

52 06.90.155 

.53.93 26.090 

49. 92.32, OOOj 

53,96,93.000 

RECEIPTS. 

XL VII. — Defence Services — . 

Effective 

XLVIII. — Defence Services — 
Non-Effective 

5,43,16,294 

45.73.861 

8.29.89.000 

45 37.000 

r 

1 

63,41,00o' 

44,77,000 

Total Receipts 

5,88,90,155 

8,75,26,000 

63,41,000! 

44,77,000 

Net Expenditure 

46.18.(i0,0(i(i 

45, 18.00, 099’ 

49,28,91,000' 

33,52,18,000 


(a) Net lump sum provision. 

^^ote . — The details in this statement do not agree with those given in the Budget Statements 
as the figures have been recast in a different form. 
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Cott of the Army. — A Tribunal was set up 
in 1932 to investigate the amount of India’s 
contribution towards the recruiting and training 
e^ensea in England of the British troops and 
airmen who serve for a part of their time in India. 
The Tribunal has also examined India’s counter- 
claim to a contribution towards the cost of her 
defence expenditure. 

The Tribunal was an advisory body which 
met in Jfovember with instructions to report 
to the Prime Minister. The Chairman was 
Sir Robert Garran, until recently Solicitor- 
General in the Commonwealth of Australia. 
Lord Tomlin and Lord Dunedin were nominated 
by His Majesty’s Government, and Sir Shadi Lai, 
Chief Justice of the Punjab High Court, and Sir 
Muhammad Sulaiman, the Senior ^isne Judge 
of the High Court of Allahabad, by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

The matters on which the Tribunal will make 
recommendations have been subjects of con- 
troversy for many years, and, as was recognized I 
In the Report of the Simon Commission, the j 
Issue bears upon the great constitutional problem I 
now under consideration. One reason for tbej 
connexion is the heavy burden of the cost of! 
defence upon India. Taking the Central and I 
Provincial Governments together. It amounts to 1 
29 per cent, of the total expenditure ; and if the j 
Central Government alone is considered it , 
amounts to 54 per cent. These calculations take ! 
account of net receipts only from semi-coramcr-j 
cial undertakings such as railways, posts, and 
telegraphs. I 

,, Capitation payments. — When, after thei 
Mutiny, the troops of the East India Company 
were amalgamated with those of the Crown 


a capitation rate of £10 on every British soldier 
sent to India was fixed. This worked out at 
an average annual sum of, roughly, £631,000. 

In 1870 objections were raised by both sides 
to the £10 rate, and until 1878 India made pay- 
ments on account averaging £440,000 per annum. 
An Act of Parliament confirmed these amounts 
as full payment, with the effect of writing off 
outstanding War Office claims. In 1890 the capi- 
tation rate was fixed at £7 lOs. Meanwhile the 
British forces in India had been substantially 
increased, and the altered rate represent^ an 
annual expenditure of about £734,000 . A com- 
mittee presided over by Lord Justice Somer 
was appointed in 1907. It held that the capita- 
tion charge was justified in principle. In the 
following year the Secretaries of State for 
India and War (Lord Morley and Lord 
Haldane) agreed to a compromise whereby 
the rate was raised to £11 8s., the annual charge 
on India being thereby increased by about 
£300,000. During the Great War India met this 
liablUty as part of her normal military expendi- 
ture, and all extraordinary costs arising from the 
employment of Forces from India in the various 
theatres of War were met by the British Ex- 
chequer, in accordance with decisions of 
Parliament. 

The great increases in rates of pay and cost 
of equipment led to the capitation rate being 
raised in 1920 to £28 10s. Since 1924 India 
has paid on account each year £1,400,000, 
compared with War Office claims, backed by 
elaborate details which amounted in 1926-28 to 
approximately £4,500,000 and would still exceed 
the provisional payments by about £300,000 
annually. The Government of India has disputed 
the bill. 


INDIAN SOLDIERS’ BOARD. 


The Indian Soldiers’ Board Is probably the 
most important and valuable non-otficial institu- 
tion connected with the Indian Armv. It was 
constituted on 7 February 1919, in place of the 
Central Recruiting Board, the purpose of which 
was fulfilled with the end of the War Its 
object was at the outset to deal with a number 
of post-war problems — the finding of employment 
for soldiers released from the colours, the grant 
of rewards to those who had rendercfl distin- 
guished service, the relief of the dependents of 
those who had lost their lives in the war and 
of those who were incapacitated for further 
service, the education of sohliers' Children and 
the safeguarding of the general interests of 
soldiers and their dependents, all matters de- 
manding immediate and close attention. As 
years passed, the Board had gradually to adjust 
itself to normal peace conditions and it was 
decided to maintain it permanently for a series 
of duties which have from time to time expanded 
and developed. 

The Board is composed of three members of 
H. E. the Viceroy’s Executive Council nominated 
^ H. E. the Viceroy, of whom one is I^esident, 
H, E. the Governor of the Punjab the Defence 
the Adjutant-General in India and 
the Financial Adviser, Military Fina 
the Auditor-General in India, as an 
member. An Under-Secretary In th ■ ■ 
Department acts as Secretary to tl 
In addition to his other duties. 

11 


The Board has its seat at Xew Delhi/Simla 
and co-ordinates the activities of a large number 
of kindred organisations in the various areas 
from which the bulk of the Indian Army is 
recruited. Under the control of these I^ovin- 
clal Boards th"”'' -r*-.*,, ^ ■ .f country 

a network of • ‘ 1 .. includ- 
ing District S ' 'I . Taluka 

Committees and other kindred bodies. There 
are Provincial Soldiers’ Boards in Bihar, Bombay, 
Delhi, Kashmir, Mysore, North West Frontier 
Province, Punjab, Rajputana and the United 
Provinces. 


All Dbtrlct Soldiers’ Boards were In 1931 put 
on a uniform footing, with the civil head of the 
District as President and a serving soldier as 
Military Vice-President. 'The latter was either 
a Recruiting Officer or an Indian Army Officer 
detailed by Array Headquarters — except In the 
North-West Frontier I^ovince where the 
President was a soldier and the Vice-President 
a civilian. Five years’ experience showed the 
organisation to need revision if it was to serve 
its purpose in the most efficient manner. It was 
found, for instance, that Boards In areas where 
recruitment had, temporarily at any rate, 

' ' ' to decline in value through lack 

that the Military Vice-Presidents 
• -stly drawn from active batta- 

t maintain continuity of policy 
because of their frequent changes of station. 
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Reorganisation was therefore undertaken in 
1936. This was achieved without inteiieienee 
in the internal constitution of the Boards. To 
preserve continuity and provide constant supervi* 
sion, it was decided to make Indian Ini^try 
Training Battalions and similar units, which 
are not liable to changes of station, responsible 
for providing the Military Vice-Presidents for 
the District Soldiers* Boards in their neigh- 
bourhood. At the same time full advantage 
was taken of the experience and Influence of 
Recruiting Officers, who were appointed addi- 
tional Vice-Presldente of District Soldiers’ 
Boards in their Recruiting areas. Funds were, 
made available for the allotment of travelling! 
allowances to Military Vice-Presidents ofj 
Boards in the Punjab, U.'P., Delhi, Bombay and i 
the Central Provinces, to tour their districts 
or to sanction allowances to members touring on ! 
Soldiers* Board business. 1 

The whole organisation shortly after its [ 
revision improved out of all recognition. The | 
District Soldiers’ Boards revived and the greatest j 
importance is attached to an indirect result of \ 
this improvement, namely, the increase in thel 
prestige of the ex-soldier among his fellow ; 
citizens and its enhancement, a fact particularly ' 
gratifying in those areas where recruitment is 
not now being carried on. i 

The following are the objects and duties of the 
District Soldiers’ Boards : — 

(a) Constantly to endeavour to promote and 
maintain a feeling of good-will between 1 
the cndlian and military classes ; 1 

To give all possible assistance to the' 
President of the Board in his capacity! 
as head of the district in all adramutra- ] 
tive matters connected with the ex-, 
soldier or his family ; 

To demonstrate the benefit of and so! 
promote the desire for mutual co- 
operation between ex-soldiers and 
civilian officials : 

To represent and explain to the civil 
authorities all matters of particular j 
moment to ex-soldiers that lequire thel 
attention of the local adraini^ration , i 
Generally to watch over the welfare of the 
ex-soldier and his tainily, and the in- 
terests of serving soldiers absent with 
their units. 

As regards item (e), quoted aboi'e, the func- 
tion of the Board and corresponding organi'-a- 
tions cover a wide range and some of their main, 
ta-;k- are ennmeiated below — j 

(u) To circulate information regarding the' 
educational concessions available for 
soldiers’ childi en ; 

To communicate information regarding ^ 
employment, facilities for training for ' 
civUian vocations and concessions open • 
to discharged men, and to maintain! 
registers of ex-soldiers desirous of| 
obtaining employment ; 

To ascertain and intimate the where- 
abouts of an absent soldier to his| 
dependents and to commiinicatr to him ) 
news of all important matters affecting ' 
hia family’s welfares ; 

To procure legal advice in the case of a 
law suit against an absent soldier 
where there is no male member of his fa- 
mily capable of protecting his interests ; 


(&) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


ib) 


(c) 


id) 


(e) To assist an absent soldier’s family in the 
event of disease or famine ; 

(/) To assist ex-soldiers and their depen- 
dants in securing medals, pensions, 
arrears of pay, etc. ; 

(g) To keep a watch on the adequacy of the 
number of pension-paying branch post 
offices, especially in billy districts, and, 
if and when there is a need for more 
such offices, to bring the fact to 
notice ; 

(ft) To investigate cases of ei-soldiers Inva- 
lided _ out of the Indian Army for 
chronic diseases such as tuberculosis, 
leprosy, diabetes, etc , and to report 
them to the Provincial Branch of the 
Indian Red (?toss Society for medical 
assistance : 

(*) To investigate applications for relief from 
the vaiious military charitable funds. 

Another le^ing development has been the 
institution of the "Welfare Scheme,” the 
foundation of which Is the network of District 
Soldiers Boards, etc., acting under the orders 
of 1 rovinciai Soldiers’ Boards, which have been 
created in all areas from which the Indian Army 
obtains recruits in any number, lor the purpose 
of ensurmg that the home interests of Indian 
soldiers and their dependents are specially 
looke»l after. The Board in 1936 allotted as an 
experimental measure Rs, 106 a vear for three 
jears for the promotion of schemes of Rural 
Reconstruction in military villages in the 
Punjab. 

One of the most important functions of the 
Provincial and Di-tiict t^oldiers' Boards la to 
find emplojToent lor ex-soldiers. The Govern- 
ment of Indm and Local Governments and 
accepted the principle 
that pr-feientiul treatment shouhl be accord^ 
to ex-soldiors in this respect and as a result 

found for 

^ ! between the years 1022 and 

♦ Boaid especially appeals to private 
fo assist as far as they can by engag- 
Recruiting Officers at 
D^hi, Rawalpindi, Lahore, Jullunder, Lucknow, 
Peshawar and Kohat can supply 
rehabJe Indian ex-soldiers for most kinds of civil 
employment, especially guards of all descrip- 
tions, motor driveis, peons, chaprasis, drill and 
phj^iical training instructors, rough-riders and 
servants cannot be 
'Applications should be sent to any 
officers. Employers should, when 
labour, furnish particulars as to 
^be length of 

wme the appointment can be held open. The 
district soldiers’ boards also maintaLi 
ex-soldiers desirous of employ- 
ment m their own districts. In their case 
of ?he%"oar(i to tbe Secretary 

-board on 31 December 1922 had the 
w war fund, known as the Imperial 
^dian War Relief Fund, handed over to It. 
ibw formed the nucleus of its finances. The 
mter have since been husbanded with great 
success The face value of the securities consti- 
amounted on 31 March 1937 to 
bearing an annual interest of 
60,189-8-0, as against Rs, 16,99,700 bearing 
an annual interest of Ra. 59,489-8-0 on the Slat 
March 1936. 
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THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


The announcement, made at the Delhi Durbar { going out to his Adjutant, and offered to crawl 
in 1911, that in future Indians would be eligible [hack with him on his back at once, when 
for the Victoria Cross, gave satisfaction which 1 this was not permitted, he stripped off his own 
was increased during the War and afterwards by I clothing to keep the wounded officer warmer 
the award of that decoration to the following : — ' and stayed with him till just before dark when 

I he returned to the shelter. After dark he carried 

Subadar (then Sepoy) Khndadad Khan, j the tet wounded officer back to the main 


129th Baluchis. — On 31st October 1914, at 
Holleheke, Belgium, the British Officer in 
charge of the detachment having been wounded, 
and the other gun put out of action by a shell, 
Sepoy Khudadad, though himself wounded, 
remained working his gun until all the other 


[trenches, and then, returning with a stretcher 
* carried back his Adjutant. He set a magni- 
ficent example of courage and devotion to his 
officers. 

Sepoy Chatta Smgh, 9th Bhopal Infantry.— 
For most conspicuous bravery and devotion to 

I i- r\ aaaitit Vila r’i-lTTlTTianfUnCr 


five men of the gun detachment had been killed. 1 ^ leaving cover to assist his Commandini. 

1 Officer \\ho was lying wounded and helpless in 


Naick Darwan Sing Negi, l-39th Garhwal 
Bifles. — For great gallantry on the night of 
the 23rd-24th November, 1914 near Festubert, 
France, when the Begiment was engaged in re- 


the open Sepuv Chatta Singh bound up the 
officer’s wound and then dug cover for him with 
hi» entrenching tool, being exposed all the time 
to very heavy rifle fire. For five hours until 


taking and clearing the enemy out of our tren- njahtfall he remained beside the wounded officer 
ches and, although wounded in two places m «h!eMin<’ him with his owm bodv on the exposed 
the head, and also in the arm, being one of the under cover of darkness, went 


first to push round each successive traverse, in 
the face of severe fire from bombs and rifles at 
the closest range. 


back for assistance and brought the officer into 
safety. 

Naick Shabamad Khan, S9th Punjabis.— For 
i most conspicuous bravery. He was in charge 



collected various parties of the Regiment (when 
no British Officers ^\ere left) and kept them 
under his command until the retirement was 
ordered. Jamadar Mir Hast subsequently on 
this day displayed remarkable courage in 
helping to carry eight British and Indian Officers 
into safety, whilst exposed to very heavy tire. 

Rifleman Kulbir Thapa, 23rd Gurkha Rifles — 

For most conspicuous bravery during opera- 
tions against the German trenches south of 
Mauquis>art. IVhen himself wounded, on the 
2.^th September 1915, he found a badly wounded 
soldier of the 2nd Leicestershire Begiment 
behind the first line German trench, and though 
urged by the British soldier to save himself, he 
remained with him all day and night. lu the 
early morning of the 26th September, in misty 
weather, he brought him out through the Ger- 
man wire, and, leaving him in a place of com- 
parative safety returned and brought in two 
wounded Gurldias one after the other. He then 
went back in broad daylight for the Britisli 

soldier and brought him in also, carrying him 

most of the way and being at most points t finish the journey on foot, 
under the enemy’s fire, ' 


and worked his gun single-handed after all his 
men, except two'belt-fiUws, had become casual- 
ties. For three hours he held the gap under very 
heavv fire while it was being made secure. 
When his gun was knocked out by hostile 
fire he and his two belt-fillers held their ground 
with rifles till ordered to withdraw. With 
three men sent to as,sist him he then brought 
back his gun, ammunition, and one severely 
wounded man unable to walk. Finally, he 
himself returned and removed all remaining 
arms and equipment except two sliovels. But 
for his great gallantry and determination our 
line must have been penetrated by the enemy. 


Lance-Dafedar Govind Singh, 28th Cavalry. — 
For most conspicuous bravery and devotion 
to dutv in thrice volunteering to carry messages 
between the regiment and brigade head- 
quarters, a distance of 14 miles over open ground 
which was under the observation and heavy fire 
of the enemy. He succeeded each time in deli- 
vering bis message although on each occasion 
his horse was shot, and he was compelled to 


Havildar (then Lance-Naick) Lala, 41st 

Dogras. — Finding a British Officer of 
another regiment lying close to the enemy, 
he dragged him into a temporary shelter which 
he himself had made, and in which he had 
already bandaged four wounded men. After 
bandaging his wounds he heard calls from the 
Adjutant of his own Begiment who was lying 
in the open severely wounded. The enemy 
were not more than one hundred yards distant, 
and it seemed certain death to go out in that 
direction, but Lance-Naick Lala insisted on 


Kti- 


Bahadur Rana, 23rd 
mspicuous bravery and 
adverse conditions, and 
utter contempt of danger during an attack. He 
with a few other men succeeded, under intense 
fire, in creeping forward with _a Lewis 
to engage an enemy machine gun which had 
caused severe casualties to officers and other 
ranks who had attempted to put it out of action. 
No 1 of the Lewis gun party opened fire and was 
shot immediately. Without a moment s hesi- 
tation Karan Bahadur pushed the dead 
off the gun, and in spite of bombs thrown at him 
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aad heavy Are irom both flanks, be opened hre 
and knocked out the enemy machine gun crew. 
Then switching his fire on the enemy bombers 
and riflemen in front of him, he silenced tbeir 
fire. He kept his gun in action, and showed the 
greatest coolness in removing defects which had 
twice^ prevented the gun from firing. He did 
magnificent work during the remainder of the 
day and when a withdrawal was ordered 
assisted with covering fire until the enemy was 
close to him. He displayed throughout a very 
high standard of valour and devotion to 
duty. 

Ressaidar Badiu Singh, I4th Lancers, 
attached 29th Lancers. — For most conspicuous 
bravery and self-sacrifice on the morning of the 
23rd September 1918, when his squadron 
charged a strong enemy position on the west 
bank of the River Jordan. On nearing 
the position Ressaidar Badiu Singh realised 
that the squadron was soffering casnalties 
from a small hill on the left front occupied by 
machine guns and 200 infantry. IVithout 
the slightest hesitation he collected six other 
ranks and with the greatest dash and an entire 
disregard of danger charged and captured the 
jiosition, thereby saving very heavy casualties 
to the squadron. He was mortally wounded 
on the very top of the hill when capturing one 
of the machine guns single-handed, tut all the 


macWne guns and infantry had aurrendcred 
j to him before he died. His valour and initiative 
were of the highest order. 

j Kfleman Gobar Sing Negi. 2nd Battalion. 

, 39th Garhwal Rifies. — For most conspicuous 
; bravery on 10th March 1915 at Neuve Chapelie. 
• During an attack on th-^ German position be 
I was one of a bayonet party with bomba who 
I entered their main trench, and was the firtt 
, man to go round each traverse, driving back 
the enemy until they were eventually forced 
!to surrender. He was killed during this en- 
gagement. 

Sepoy Ishaw Singh, 2Stn Punjabis.— For 
devotion and bravery “quite bevond all 
praise" in Waziristan on 10th April, 1921. He 
received a severe gunshot wound in the chest 
while ser^^ng a Lewis gun, and when ail the 
t been killed or disabled be strng- 
gled to his feet, called to his assistance two men, 
and charged and recovered the gun. restoring 
it to action. He refused medical attention, 
insisting first on pointing out where the other 
wounded were and on carrying water to them. 
vVhiie the medical man w^a attending to 
these wounded he shielded them with his body 
and he submitted to medical attention himself 
only after he was exhausted through three hours’ 
continual effort and by loss of blood. 


ROYAL INDIAN NAVY. 


The Royal Indian Kavy traces its origin 
so far back as 1612 when the East India 
Company stationed at Surat found that it was 
nece>8ary to provide themselves with armed 
vessels to protect their commerce and settle- 
ments from the Dutch or Portuguese and from 
the pirates which infested the Indian coasts. 
The first two ships, the Dragon and Hoseander 
(or Osiander), were despatched from England 
in 1612 under Captain Best, and since those 
daj-s under slightly varying titles and of various 
strengths the Government in India have always 
m lintained a sea service. 

The periods and titles have been as follows.— 


Hon. £. 1. Co.'s 3Iarine 
Bombay 

Indian Navy ,, 
Bombay Marine 
H. M. Indian Marine .. 
Royal Indian Marine .. 
Royal Indian Navy . . 


1612—1686 
1686 — 1830 
1830—1863 
1863—1877 
1877—1892: 
1892. I 
1934. I 


India’s Naval Force has always been most 
closely connected with Bombay, and in 1668 
when the E. India Co. took over Bombay, Captain 
Young of the Marine was appointed Deputy 
Governor. From then until 1877 the Marine 
was under the Government of Bombay, and 
although from that date all the Manne 
Establishments were amalgamated into an Im- 
perial Marine under the Government of India, 
Bombay has continued to be the headquarters 
and the official residence of the Flag Officer 
Commanding. 


Royal Indian 

-larine Officers were einpioved on many and 

-‘DwerA""" M“nne”^Sh“ps 

' ♦« T .. ’ “NORTHBROOK," 

Dil-HOCSIE ’■ ••MINIO” 

Pnlt, transport duties in Indian 

AWra Emi sent to Marseilles, East 

'“t such duties, and on the 
nn vfeie employed 

necessarv t^ “ '^as 

o'fflrir* “ number of Temporary 

hers of Officers and men to the num- 

resnect/vef^fo? tn 2,000 

respectivelj for these and other duties. 

i th?rmil?,?i?®V‘’? Schemes.— After the War 

Jelllcoe, who was \isitin 2 India 

unforFTl " 'hT' a'luaWe sTggISfs' we?i 
and coTld not^e ac'^pt^™ 

arrive?‘in ^^^er Committee 

R.I.M., to draw’up"r^oh.me*"of ^re??ga“Sn- 
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within limited lines. His scheme, however, 
was not adopted, and Admiral Mawby resigned 
his appointment. j 

The H.I.M. then fell upon hard times; money 
was scarce, the report of the inchcape Com- 
mittee necessitated drastic retrenchments, and ■ 
the working of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms i 
resulted in the Local Governments having to I 
defray the cost of the work of B. I. M. ships ' 
on their various stations, on lighthouse duties, ; 
transport work, carrying of officials, etc. The i 
Local Governments were naturally inclined to I 
think that if they had to pay they would like 
to have a say in the management, and that 
if the work could be done cheaper locally, they i 
should arrange to carry out the duties them- 
selves. Further, the Inchcape Committee 
recommended that the three large troopships 
should be scrapped and all trooping carried out 
under contract, w’hich would have left the 
Marine with only the Survey Department and 
the Bombay Dockyard. 

A Combatant Service. — Happily for the 
Service, however, the Government of India in 
1925 appointed a Departmental Committee 
under the Chairmanship of General Lord Kaw- 
linson, in his capacity of Minister of Defence 
and Member of Council in charge of the Marine 
Portfolio, to submit a scheme for the reorganisa- 
tion of the Service as a combatant force. This 
Committee recommended that the Service 
should be reorganised as a purely combatant 
Naval Service with the title of Koval Indian 
Navy, with a strength in tiie first mstonce of 
4 armed sloops, 2 patrol vessels, 4 mine-sweep- 
iivj trawlers, 2 surveying ships and a depot 
ship, the Service in the first iustaiicc to be 
commanded by a Rear-Admiral on the acthe 
list in the Royal Navy. The scheme was 
accepted by the Indian and Home Go\ern. 


ments, and the necessary Act to permit India 
to maintain a Navy was passed through both 
Bouses of Parliament. 

To effect this change in the title, it was ne- 
cessary to draw up a new Indian Naval Discip- 
line Act and this had to be passed through the 
Assembly and Council of State in India. 

In February 1928, the Bill was introduced 
but failed to pass in the Assembly by a 
narrow margin of one vote. In February 
1934, the Bill was re-introduced to the As- 
sembly with certain minor amendments but in 
[response to a plea for circulation, the Govem- 
' ment circulated the Bill. 

In August, the Bill was re-introduced and 
passed by the Assembly and Council of State. 
On 2nd* October 1934 the Royal Indian Navy 
! was inaugurated, the historic ceremony taking 
place in ^mbay. 

The Royal Indian Marine which had ren- 
dered sterling service to India and the Empire 
in peace and war then ceased to exist. 

The Royal Indian Navy which has been 
evolved from the late Royal Indian Marine is 
one of the Empire's Naval Forces and is under 
'the command of a Flag Officer of the Royal 
Navy. Us work in addition to training its 
personnel for war, e 0 ., minesweeping, gunnery, 
communication.*, etc., includes fishery pro* 
tection in the Bay of Bengal and other Naval 
duties. A cl'se liaison IS maintained between 
' the Royal Indian Nary and the East Indies 
' Squadron. 

, In accordance with ThcChatfleld Committee’s 
1 reconiineiKiaiJOii« the Royal Indian Navy will 
be ^upplemcntc<l by the addition of the follow- 
inu new vessels: — 

(A) Four “Bittern” class escoit vessels. 

(B) Four ‘‘Mustitt” class escort veBScU. 


Personnel, 1940. 

HEArquARTFiis Staff. 

Flag Officer Commanding, Royal Indian 
Navy and P.S.T.O., India . . Vice-Admiral H. Fitzberbert. c.b.. C.m g. 


Naval Secretary 

Flag Lieutenant-Comdr. and Staff Officer 
(Operations) 

Chief of the Staff 
Captain of the Fleet 
Captain Superintendent 
Engineer Captain 
Staff Officer (Intelligence) 

Staff Officer (Plans) 

Commander of the Dockyard 
Staff Officer (Gunnery) 

Staff Officer (Signals) 

Financial Adviser 

Chief Superintendent . . 


, Paymaster Commander P. R. Maurice, r.x. 
Lieut.- Co mdr. J. Lawrence. 


Captain T. M. S. Milne-Henderson, o.b.e. 
Captain J. N. ifetcalfe, o.b.e., d.s.c. 
Captain C. J. Nicoll, D.s.c. 

Engineer Captain G. L. Annett. 
Commander W. R. Shewring. 

Commander J. Rylaud. 

Lt.-Comdr. J W. Jefford. 

Lieut. A. W. Berton. 

Lieut. H. C. Bird. 

K. S. Krishna3wami,5i.A., b.l. 

V. G. Rose, M.B.E. 



Agriculture. 


The agriculture of the sub-continent of India, 
with its wide range of physical and climatological 
conditions, varies considerably in character 
and 3cox>e. There is scarcely any cultivated 
crop of the temperate, sub-temperate or tropical 
zones which cannot be grown in some part of 
this vast country from the warm, humid coast- 
lands to the perennially temperate altitudes 
of its mountain ranges.’ Even in the plains, 
the cultivation of the common crops of temperate 
countries is practised during the cold weather 
season while more truly tropical crops are 
grown in the same areas during summer. Fur- 
ther variations in agricultural practice are to 
be found in the irrigated and non-irrigated tracts. 

The total area of culturable land in India, 
excluding a forest area of 80 million acres, 
is about 435 mill ion acres. The total gross 
cropped area, sown annually, approximates to 
298 million acres. Of this vast area of cultiva- 
tion, no less than 267 million acres are under 
cereal and pulse crops of all kinds, which supply 
food and fodder for India's human population 
of 352 million and her animal population of 
810 million head of cattle, sheep and goats. 

In Indian agriculture, the dominant climato* 
logical factor is the monsoon and, in most parts 
ol the country, the total annual rainfall is 
precipitated between the months of June and 
October. The winter and early summer months 
are generally dry and high temperatures prevail 
In the months of March to June, prior to the 
break of rhc monsoon rains. Thus the agricultural 
season is naturally di\ided into two main sub- 
divisions, the Kharif season of the monsoon and 
the Rabi season of the cold weather. Each of 
these seasons has its own distinctive crops. The 
greater part of the Indo-Gangetlc plain and the 
northern tracts of the Peninsula are served 
by the main monsoon which falls between 
June and October. During these months 
the average rainfall for the whole of India 
is about 40 inches, varying from 15 for less) 
to 50 inches in the main cultivated tracts. 
Rainfall in the cold weather season between 
December and March is geneiallv not more 
than 2 to 4 inches. In the south of India, 
which includes most of the Madras Province 
and the bulk of the territories of the two large 
Indian States of Hyderabad and Mysore, the 
climatic and rainfall conditions are different. 
The bulk of the rainfall in this area is received 
from the North-East monsoon and falls during 
the period October to February, Conditions 
are more truly tropical, especially on the West 
coast and the sub-division of the agricultural 
season into Kharif and Rabi can hardly be said 
to exist. 

In South India, rice and millets are the main 
food crops. Rice, millets, maize, hot weather 
pulses and oilseeds are the principal food crops 
of the monsoon season, in the northern parts 
of the Peninsula, with cotton, jute and grouml- 
nuts as the main cash crops. Sugarcane is 
grown as a whole year crop in both North and 
South India. 


Soils. — Four main soil groups can be recog- 
nised in India, vis , fl) the red soils derived 
from rocks of the Archaean system which charac- 
terise Madras, Mysore and the South-East 
of Bombay and extend through the East of 
Hyderabad and the Central Provinces to 
Orissa, Chota Nagpur and the South of Bengal, 
(2) The black cotton or reiur soils which 
over-lie the Deccan trap and cover the greater 
part of Bombay, Berar and the Western parts 
of the Central Provinces and Hyderabad 
with extensions into Central India and Bundel- 
khand The Madras rejur soils thoush le.^'S 
typical are also imporrant. (3) The great allu- 
vial piling, agriculturally the most important 
tract in India as well a- the most extensive, 
mainly the Indo-Ganzetic Plain embracing Sind, 
northern Rajputana.' most nf the Punjab, the 
pLiins of the L'nited Provinces, most of 
Bihar and Bengal and half of Assam. (4) The 
laterite soils which form a belt round the 
P-^ninsula and extend throuch East Benzal 
into Assam and Burma. 

The great alluvial plains are characterised by 
ease of cuksvation and rapid response to irrigo- 
tion and manuring ; broadly speaking there 
are few soils in the world more suited to inten- 
sive agriculture so long as me water supply is 
assured. The ocher soil? are le^s tractable 
and call for greater skill m management and 
are less adapted to small holdings ; of these the 
regur soils are the luosi valuable. 

In addition to the four main groups of Indian 
soils mentioned above, the desert soils of India 
occupy a large tract in Eastern Sind extending 
over the whole length of that Province, along 
the edge of the Indus alluvium, Rajputana and 
the South Punjab of which the Thar a Rajputana 
desert alone occupies an area of 40,000 square 
miles. The sands of these deserts are mainly 
derived, according to Blandford, from the old 
sea coast and the transport of the sand into 
the interior of the country is due to the South- 
west wind. Alkali soils also form an important 
group of Indian ^tdls which are known as reh 
or in the United Provinces, kalar In Sind, 
rakkar and tkuf in the Punjab and chopan or 
kart in Bombay Province. Such soils are 
characterised by a high degree of impermeability 
and ‘ stickiness ” together with high alkalinity 
and frequent presence of large excess of free 
salts, They are usually poor in nitrogen and 
humus and unsuitable for crop growing without 
previous reclamation. 

AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT. 

Finance.— Id India, farming is carried on 
with the minimum of capital and there is prac- 
tically no outlay on buildings, fencing and 
agricultural machinery. The cultivators are for 
the most part illiterate and agricultural indebted- 
ness ta high and rates of interest on loans are 
heavy. During the past twenty years, very 
much progreos has been made by the co-operative 
credit movement in many Provinces. In recent 
years of depres-sed agricultural prices however, 
it has been found necessary to supplement 
co-operative credit by the development of 
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non-credit activities, e.o., purchase and sale 
societies, “ better -farming ” societies, etc. Such 
societies have proved of great value to the 
cultivators and, in combination witli measures 
for debt redemption, etc., will contribute largely 
to improvement in the economic condition cf 
the agriculturists. 

Livestock. — Practically all cultivation in 
India is done by bullocks and the efficiency 
and capacity of these in different districts varies 
considerably. The best types in common use 
are capable of liandling rrhat would be considered 
a.s light single-horse implements in Kurope. 
Bullock power is also used for raiding water 
from wells for field irrigation for driving the 
cliaffcutter and the sugarcane crusher and for 
treading out the grain in the thredimg yard. 
Although in many districts the bullock' c.art 
IS rapidly being supi-lanted by the motor- 
bus a- the commonest means of liuman transport, 
the great bulk of agricultural produce is still 
taken to market in bullock carts In g'^neral, 
the Indian cultivator care? well for his draught 
bullocks which in rio-t case^. constitute 
the most important part of his in«.>veable 
property. 

Implements — In general, cultivating im]‘le- 
merits- are few and simple and remarkfibly 
well suited for the tillage operarion* for whi«h 
they liave been eMjived The ploughs are 
usually of wooil. tipped Mith an iron or steel 
point, and stir rather than iu\ert (ho soil 
Iron ploughs are also extolJ^u«.lv u-iod in s-omc 
district? but the demand lias* docroa.-od on 
account of recent agricultural dcj^re-ision .md the 
coD.^equent decline in the prices of agricultural 
produce. A heavy wooden be.ini is foiiimoiily 
employed to serve the combined juirposcs of 
roller, clod-crusher and soil-compactor. In the 
black cotton soil areas, the tdkhar, a simple 
type of broad-bladed harrow, is in general use. 
In many Pro'inces. t-ced drills or seed tubes are 
utilised for drilling the crops in rows to facilitate 
inter-cultivation. In less advanced tracts, the 
seed is merely broadcast and plougiied into tlie 
soil There is a great variety of hand imj)ltfmpnts 
to be found throughout the country, most of 
which .are simple, cheap and efficient iindei 
local conditions. Practically no harvesting 
machinery is in use, the crops being cut or 
gathered by hand and threshed — in tliC case 
of grain crops — under the feet of bullocks. 
Cereal crops are winnowed by the .agency of 
the wind although cheap mechanical winnowing 
machines, dc'^igned by agricultural engineers, 
are receiving attention from the more advanced 
cultivators. With reference to the introduction 
Of improved agricultural implements, it is 
calculated that the Agricultural Departments 
sold 23. .^98 improved jdmighs. 44.418 lodder 
3,842 iron cane mills and about 211000 
other types of better implements to tlie culti\a- 
tors in 1936-37 Work on iiu'chanical culfh.i- 
tion is still largely in an experimental stage 
though tractor ploughing has proved verv 
cnective in the eradication of deep-rooted weed^ 
m the United Provinces, Bombay and certain 
inuian States. One notable development of 
recent years in connection with agricultural 
implements is the large extent to which improved 
types are now being manufactured and sold 
by Village craftsmen. 


Cultivation and Tillage. — The improve- 
ment of the ordinary cultivation and tillage 
methods in common use in India offers by 
the widest field for increasing the yields of 
neld crops and, consequently, the profits of 
the agriculturists. In many parts of India, 
cultivation is decidedly good but, particularly 
in the non-iirigated tracts and in areas liable 
to failure of rainfaU, thtre is much room for 
improvement. In this connection, the research 
work on dry-farming method.*, which is being 
jonducted in BombaV, Madras and Hyderabad 
under the auspices of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural He search, is of very great import- 
ance. 

Two economic factors which tend to keep 
down the ^tallda^d 01 cultivation in many 
IToviucvS of India are the fragmentation and 
*ui'-Jivisjon of holdings, resulting from Indian 
laws of mhtritance. and certain systems of 
land c.'niirc whereby the eultivator. as a 
tcn.iut ]»a« no interest in permanent improve- 
ment of hi< holding. In addition, the agricul- 
turist^ rartiv li\t cn their lands but (ongregatc 
in village* for mutual pTotiinon Efforts are 
now b*=-ing n'adn In many T-’rovjnc* s to ebminatc 
these factor*, which rontnbut< to a low -tnndard 
of cultivation, but progres* in thi* diriction 
mu.*t neccs>arily be slow-. 

The main object of tillage nuihods for rabi, 
i.e . eold-wt-ailkr. ciojs i- tlie coll^^ r\atiop 
of soil uioistur-- and the preparation of a good 
.*ei<l-bcd to en-ure genninytion or s-itd. To 
.u'hu ve these <-b]tcTs. th( land is givtii repeated 
"hallow ].lougliuig? or liuircwiiig>. which pro- 
due*- n suii'ace mulch over a moist sub-soil. For 
khanf, ie., hot-weatlur, crops, the pr*lnmnary 
cultivation of the field> is usually much less 
thonuich n* sowings inu.*t conmicnoe a? soon 
as the rain* break. The practice of drilling 
the crops m rows is rapidly supplanting the 
old method of broadcasting in many tracts. 
The former method permits the intercultivation 
of the crops by bullock implements and greatly 
reduces the cost of weeding. Harvesting is 
gen*TaUy done by hand implements, e n., the 
«ickle, and very little wastage occurs in the 
processes. Th-' work of the Agricultural 
Dfpaitment^ in India in connection with the 
Improvement of cultivation and tillage is largely 
<-oncontrated upon (a) the demonstration of 
bettt'F nl«'thod^ on the actual lands of the 
cultivators and (b) research w'ork on the improve- 
ment of indigenous agricultural impkments 
and the distribution and extension of such 
improved types in the rural areas. The use 
of tractor outfits for mechanical cultivation 
IS still largely limited to large estates and, 
in certain tracts, to such *peciflc purposes as 
the eradication of deep-rooted w-eeds, where the 
work is done on a contract basis by private 
agencies. 

Irrigation. — The chief characteristics of 
the Indian rainfall are its unequal distribution 
throughout the country, season^ Irregularity 
of precipitation and liability to failure or parthU 
' deficiency in many tracts. The average annual 
rainfall for the whole country is about 45 inches 
and there is little variation from this average 
from year to year. But, within individual 
tracts, remarkably wide variations in total annual 
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rainfall are found. At many recording stations, ‘ 
annual rainfall of less than half the average I 
precipitation are not uncommon, and In cas^l 
of extreme draught, less than one quarter oti 
average rainfall has been recorded in precarious i 
tracts. Such tracts include practically the 1 
whole of the Punjab and Xorth West Frontier! 
Province, the United Provinces except the 1 
sub-montane regions, Sind, a large portion ofi 
Bihar, most of Madras and the Bombay Pro- } 
Vince, omitting the coastal belts, and portions! 
of the Central Provinces, The concentration of j 
the principal rainfall in less than a third of the 
year, which is not the sowing period of the raSi [ 
crops, places a ve^ definite limit on the yield | 
which can be obtained from the principal cereal ' 
crops. Some other crops, «.g,, surgarcane, i 
can hardly he grown without supplementary ! 
watering. With adequate irrigation the yield ' 
from the principal grain crops in Northern India ' 
is doubled even in areas where the monsoon is ; 
generous, whilst in the great canal colonies , 
and in Sind, barren desert has become fertile; 
land. The Indian canal system is by far the' 
largest in the world. Of the total cultivated f 
area of 2S0 rnillion acres, no less than 60 million I 
are aimually irrigated from one source or I 
another. Ot this area, SO rnilhon a^.Tcs arc' 
irrigated from canals. 15 million from wells | 
and 15 million from tanks and other sourc<-s.{ 
In 1936*37 the total length of the niami 
and branch canals and distributaries amount* | 
ed to some 75,000 miles irri 2 ating un! 
area of 33 million acres, and the value I 
o! crops irrigated from Government work.- 
was estimated at about 102 crorc?. i’lie 
protective effect of the canals In many areas is no 
less important than the enhanced yield. Protec- 
tive irrigation works have made agriculture stable 
instead of precarious In many districts. The 
Indian canals are of two types — perennial and 
inundation — and the trend of irrigation practice 
is to replace the latter by the former wherever 
possible. The great perennial canals in the North 
of India draw their supply from saow-fed rivers ; 
the inundation canals nin only when the riveta 
rise with the melting of the snow in April-May 
and must close when supplies fall at the end 
of the monsoon. Other canals depend for their 
supply during the dry part of the year on 
water stored behind great dams thrown across 
suitable gorges and are in consequence less 
dependable than the larger snow-fed systems. 
Water rates are levied on the area oi irrigated 
crops matured so that Government bears part 
of the risk of failure of crops. Different rates 
are charged for different crops and vary some- 
what In different parts of India ; rates are also 
lower when the water has to be lifted than 
when flow Irrigation is given. 

The Madras, Bombay and Sind Provinces 
possess some of the most spectacular irrigation 
schemes in the world. The Cauvery-Mettur irri- 
gation system inaugurated in 1934 is considered 
to be the biggest in the British Empire and the 
largest single block masonry reservoir in the 
world, with a storage capacity of 93,500 million 
cubic feet. This project, together with the 
Katmiambadi project in ifysore, is said to 
bnng into productive use about 80 per cent, 
of the flow of the Cauvery river besides serving 
as a great moderator of floods. The Wilson Pam 
atShandardara, impionnding 273 feet of water, 


is far and away the highest dam la India, whilst 
the Sukknr Barraee in Sind across the Indus 
irrigates a desert whose area far exceeds that of 
any other scheme conceived by engineers. 

About one quarter of the total irrigation 
of the country is got from lltting water 
from wells ranging in iepth from a few 
feet to over fifty feet. Th'Mr numbers have 
greatly increased in recent years largely 
through Government advances for their 
construction. The recurring cost of this 
form of irrigation has, however, greatlv 
increased owing to the high price of dranght 
cattle and the increasing cost of their main- 
tenance. 

All agricultural departments arc now giving 
increased attention to the better utilisation oi 
nndergTOund water supplies, existing wells 
being improved by boring and tube wells of 
large capacity installed and equipped with 
pumping machinery. Efficient types of water 
lifts are rapidly replacing the old-fashioned 
mhotfa. 

Tank irrigation Is common in Central and 
Southern India. Large quantities of rain 
water .and stored in Like? for tank-.) during the 
rainy 5ea-.ouT and ‘Ustrib'Udl ilurmg the drier 
sea.'ons of the ye.ir. Often the indirect effect 
ot the tank In inunt.tiniag r'l*’’ suh-sod w.iter 
level is .as important as the ilhect irii.Mtion. 

Manures and Manuring— The great 
bulk of Indian soils are in organic 

In other a'^riouHuial countries of the 
world, this want is usuailv nir't by the return of 
farmyard manure to the ’land or by the u«€ of 
composts made from crop r. ^idips and similar 
waste organic materials. In India however, 
cattle dung is largely utilised for village fuel 
and the practice of composting is only being 
slowly developed. The cultivation of green 
manure crops is making headway, especially 
in the irrigated tract'^, and many Provincial 
Govi-rnnients allow concessions to encourage 
their extension. The use of certain oil-cakes, 
especially ca^tnr cake. Is on the increase and 
thi- inethod of manuring is now common with 
valuable crops such as sugarcane and tobacco. 
\\ ith regard to artificial fertilisers, nitrogenous 
org.ariic manures, e.^,, ammonium sulphate and 
nitrate of soda, arc being extended in use 
through the efforts of departmental and private 
agpiicK‘3. The approximate consumption of 
ammonium sulphate in 1936-37 was 61,238 tons 
as compared with 57,164 tons In 1935-36. 
Imports of phosphatic manures amount to 
about 16,000 tons annually and of potash 
manures, 4,UOO tons, in addition, quite ap- 
preciable quantities of such fertilisers are 
producc<l and used in India. The general 
fall in the prices of all agricultural commotlities 
since 1920 has undoubtedly hindred the wider 
^se oi artificial fcrtili'^ers which are mostly 
confined to irrigated areas and the planting 
mdus tries. 

Hide. — -Rice Is the most extensively grown 
in India, and on an average, occupies about 
*5% of the total cultivated area. It prepon- 
derates in the wetter parts of the country, Hz., in 
Bengal, Bihar uu<l OrisT,a, and Madras, Exclu- 
■sive of Burm«a, which is now politically separated 
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from llie Indian Ilinpiie, ilie area tiuttuatea 
bli^htly around 72 million acres and the yield is 
about *27 million tons. In lUc!T-3S, total area 
under rice '>as 72 million acrea with a total yield 
of approximately 27 niilUon tons. The_ crop 
re'^^uires lor its proper maturing a moist climate 
with well assuied rainfall. The cultivated 
%arietie5 are numerous diiferimz greatly in 
quality and in suitability for various conditioua 
of soil and climate, and the people possess an 
intimate acquaintance with those grown in 
their own localities. The better qualities are 
sown in seed beds and transplanted in the 
monsoon. Broadcasted rice is groN\*n generally 
in low-ljing areas and is sowu beiore the monsoon 
a-s It must make a '.rood atari before the Hoods 
arrive. Beep watci rices grow quickly and to 
height and are generally able to keep pace with 
a great the rise in water level. 

For transplanted rice the soil la generally 
prepared after the arrival of the monsoon and 
16 worked into a puddle before the seedlings are 
transplanted. The land is laid out luto small 
areas with raised partitions to regulate the 
distnbution of the water supply. The seed- 
lings are planted either singly or in small 
bunches containing from 4 to 6 plants each 
and are simply pushed into the mud at distances 
of 6 to 12 inches apart. Either by bunding 
to retain rainfall or by artificial irrigation, 
the details var>’ing with locality, the rice fields 
are kept more or less under water until the 
crop shows signs of ripening. The area under 
Improved varieties of rice distributed by the 
agricultural departments U now approximately 
4 million acres. A scheme for the intensification 
of research on rice in all the principal rice-growing 
pro'inces financed by the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research and the Empire ilarketing 
Board is in progress. A JStandiog Committee 
on Rice, consisting of forty-five members, , 
has been constituted by the Imperial Council ' 
oi Agricultural Research ou the lines recom- 
mended bv the Crop Plamiing Conference, 
1934. 

India (excluding Burma) consumes niore rice 
than she produces, the balance In the past 
having been provided almost entirely by Burma. 1 
Imports in 1937-38 were 12,34,076 ton*, mainly 1 
from Siam and French Indo-Cbina. 


that of 1933-34, namely, 36 million acres, 
but the yield did not come up to the record 
harvest of 1930 which exceeded 10^ mlUioii 
tons. Recent crops have averaged 9i million 
tons per annum which is only slightly, 
if anything, above internal requirements. 
Exports of wheat amounted to 459,806 tons in 
1937 - 08 . With the development of irrigation 
ironi the Lloyd Barrage Canal in Sind and in 
the newer Punjab Cana) Colonies a further 
increase in wheat production is practically 
certain and, although the internal consumption 
of wheat will increase with the grouih of popula- 
tion. there is likely to be a greater exportable 
surplus in the not distant future. The crop is 
generally gro%sTi after a summer fallow and 
except in irrigated tiacts, depends largely on 
the conservation oi the soil moisture from the 
previous monsoon. Rains in January and 
Felutwry are generally beneficial but an excess 
of rainfall in these months usually produces 
rust with a diminution of the yield. On irri- 
g.itcd land 2 to 4 waterings are generally given. 
The crop is generally harvested in ilarch and 
April and the thiesliing and winnowing go 
on up till the end of May. The total area under 
improved varieties of wheat is now over 7 
miUion acres. The Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tural Research has recently appointed two 
Standing Committees to advise on problem* 
connected with rice and wheat. 

The Millets.— Ibese constitute one of the 
most important groups of crops in the country, 
supplying food tor the poorer classes and fodder 
for the cattle. The varieties vary greatly in 
quality, height and suitsbiUty to various 
climatic and soil conditions. Perhaps the 
two best known varieties are Jowar (Sorghum 
vulgare) the great millet, and Bajra the 
Bulrush millet {Fennitetum tyjihoidetim) which, 
between them, occupy about 50 million acres 
annually. In 1937-33, the total area under 
jowar and bajra in India was 49 million acres. 
Generally speaking the jowars require better 
laud than the bajras and the distribution 
of the two crops follows the quality of the 
soil. Neither for jowar nor bajra is manure 


Wheat. — Wheat is grown widely throughout 
Northern India as a winter crop, the Loitad 
Provinces and the Punjab supplying about 
two-thirds of the total area, and probably 
three-quarters of the total outturn in India. 
This crop occupies, on an average, about 10 
per cent, of the total cultivated area in the 
country. The majority of the varieties grown 
belong to the species Tnticium lulgare. Indian 
wheats are generally ^\bite, red and amber 
coloured and are mo-stly classed as soft from a 
commercial point of view. As seen in local mar- 
kets Indian wheats frequently contain appreci- 
able quantities of other grains and even of extra- 
neous mutter due to the method of threshing em- 
ployed. \Vheat for export Is well-cleaned and 
there has been great improvement in this res- 
pect of recent years. Most of the Indian 
wheats are soft weak wheats but there are some 
well-known Maccaroni wheats amongst them. 
The largest wheat acreage of retent 5 ears wm 


j usually applied though jowar responds hand- 
! somely to high manuring and cultivation is not 
80 thorough as for wheat. The crop is generally 
sown in the beginning of the monsoon 
and so it requires to be thoroughly weeded- 
I It is often grown mixed with the summer pulses 
'especially Arhar (Cojanea indicts— pigeon pea) 
! and other crops, and is commonly rotated with 
! cotton. The subsidiary crops are harvested as 
' they ripen either before the millet is harvested 
lor afterwards. In some provinces roM juar 
I is also an important crop. The produce is 
• consumed in the country. 

‘ Pulses.— Fnlses are commonly grown through- 
\ out India In great variety and form at once 
I the backbone of the agriculture, since even 
jthe present moderate degree of soU f«rUUt> 
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could not be maintained without leguminous 
rotations, and a primary necessity in the food 
of a yegetarian population. The yields on the • 
whole are fairly good, mixed cropping is com- , 
mon. The princi^ pulses are At^t {Cajanus 
indicus), gram (Cieer aristtnum), yarions species 
of Phattolus and Puum. 


Cotton. — Is one of the most important 
commercial crops in India and occupies a most 
prominent position in the list ot exports. The 
average area under cotton in the (luinquennium 
ending 1932-33 was 24.3 million acres and the 
average 5.0 million bales of 400 lbs. each 
During the five-year period ending 1937-3S, 
the average annual acreage increased to about 
24.6 million acres and the average yield to 5.5 
million bales. In 193S-39 the estimated area 
and yield were 23.6 million acres and 5.1 million 
hales respectively. The ascertained area under 
improved varieties of cotton in 193:5-39 was 
about 5.6 million acres. The consumption oi 
Indian cotton in Mills in India amounted to 
3,121,000 bales in 193S-39. The principal 
export is of short staple cotton below I" in 
staple but there is also in normal years an export 
of medium and long staple Indian cotton, of 
staple length to 1-1/16", such as Punjab- 
American. There is no Indian cotton belt ; 
Bombay Province, the Punjab, the Central 
Provinces and Berar, Madras Province, 5iud 
and the United Provinces and the Indian States 
of Hyderabad and Baroda. all have important 
cotton tracts producing distinct types. Sowing 
and harvesting seasons are equally diverse, the 
former extending from May to December in 
different parts of the country and the latter irom 
October to May and June. Yields vary greatly : 
in the best irrigated tracts the norma! yield’ is 
about 2UU lbs. of ginned cotton per acre, and 
yields much above this have been recorded, 
whilst in the poorest uuirngated tracts 6u ll»> 
per acre is a good crop. Of recent years, as the 
result oi the work of the Agricultural Depart- 
ments and the Indian Central Cotton Committee, 
the quality and yield of staple cottons have 
improved and also the yield and cleanliness of 
the short staple tracts 


(In thousand bales of 4U0 lbs. each. ) 


Countries ^ 1935- 

; 36. 

, 1936- 

i 

t 

1937- 
! 38. 

; 1938- 
i 39. 

1939- 

40 

10 

month* 

end- 
; ing 
Jan. 
1940. 

U nited 456 
Kingdom 

610 

395 

' 4n 

; 343 

Other parts 12 

14 

23 

1 23 

1 

• 

of British 
Empire. 



1 

Japan .. 1.759 

2,334 

1,359 

1,211 i 

863 

Italy 154 

165 

1 151 

92 ' 

47 

France 166 

' 155 

95 

; 169 : 

169 

China (ex-. 109 

, 63 

; 69 

193 : 

622 

elusive of 

H o n g -i 
kong). i 

i 


Belgium 225 

310 

i 196 

: 142 

64 

Spain .. 6? 

26 


i ^ ^ 

15 

Germany,. 264 

206 

i 166 

192 ! 

52 

other 1S4 

257 

! 277 

1 268 

264 

countries. 



Total .'. 3,397 

i 4,140 

j 2,731 

\ 

2,703 

1 2,444 


The Cotton Tran^jport Act, the Cotton Giuning 
and Pressing Factories Act, the Bombay Cotton 
Markets Act, the C. P. Cotton Markets Act and 
the Madras ^commercial crops) Markets Act 
have all been passed at the instance of the 
Committee and are doing much to check adul- 
teration and promote better marketing. In 
certain provinces legislation has been enacted, 
or is under consideration, with the aim of 
preventing the growing of very inferior varieties ' 
and of stopping certain malpractices which ! 
arfects the quality and reputation of Indian I 
cotton. Agricultural Departments have con- 
tinued their campaign of cotton improvement 
apart from improvements in methods of cultiva- 
tion. i 


Exports. — The figures for exports by sea of 
Indian cotton from British India to foreign 
countries for the four fiscal years (ending 3lst 
March) 1935-39 and for 10 months of 1939-40 
are shown m the table below ; — 


"V'^* 1st April 1937 the above figures 

exclude exports from Burma. 

^ • Included under ‘ Other countries,' seoerate 
tigurea not being available. 

Japan is t'ne moat important buver, and by 
Mrtue oi au agieemeiit between the Governments 
ot linlia .and Japan which will have elTect up to 
the oUt Much l'i4ii tor a miUiou bales of raw 
cotton taken by Japan. British India will import 
-53 iiiUIiou \ard» oi Japanese pieceuoods. 

_ Sugarcane. — India, until recently a large 
importer or sugar, is now’ one oi the most impor- 
mnt augarcane growing countries in the world. 
The area in 1938-39 is 3,lu8,U00 acres as against 
a quinquennial average of 3,727,000 acres for 
the preceding five years en-iing 1937-38. The 
crop lb mostly grown in the submontane tracts 
„ I more than half the area 

bein, in the bnited Provinces The indigenous 
narci, tnm, low'^ucrose canes have now largely 
been replaced by seedling canes of high quality 
maini> the productions of the Imperial Sugar- 
cane Breeding Station, Coimbatore. The total 
varieties of cane in India 
m lJ3<-38 was estimated to be 2,968,000 acres 

representing 1 5-39 per cent, of the total area. 

in the t nited Provinces and Bihar and Orissa 
improved canes occupy 75.5 per cent, of the area. 
The protection alforded by the Sugar Industry 
^otection .\ct of 1932 has given a stimulus to 
MW production of sugar by modem methods, 
ine prrxiiiction of sugar direct iroin cane in 
India during the .-,eaaou 1937-38 totalled 930,700 
ton-3 against 1,111,400 tons in l'.M6-37 The 
average extraction for the whole of ’ India 
decreased irom 9.50 in 1936-37 to 9.38 in 1937-38 
owing to the very low recovery in certian parts 
of the t nited Provinces as a result of a poor 
cane crop. Ihe number of factories working 
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has increased iroiu 137 to 14n. Imports of; 
sugar during 1037-38 wt-re 14,3^'a tons as com- 
pared with 10,140 tons in 1036-37. These 
figures are exclusive of Burma. It is expected 
that within a few years India will not only 
provide her own requirements of sugar but will 
have a surplus for export. 

During the year 1937-33 there were no changes 
in the rates of excise duty on sugar. 

Oilseeds. — The crops classified under the 
heading are chiefly groundnuts, linseed, sesamum 
and the cruciferous oilseeds (rape, mustard, etc.). 
Although oilseeds are subject to great fluctua- 
tion in price and the crops themselves are 
more or less precarious bv nature, they cover 
an immense area. 

Groundnut, though of modem introduction, 
is already an important crop particularly in 
Madras, Bombay, Burma and Hyderabad. 
The area has not however achieved stability. 
It rose steadily from l-S million acres in the 
pre-war period to 8*23 millions in 1933-34. 
The area for 1937-33 was 3 7 million acres. The 
yield in 1937-33 was about S.4 million tons of 
which 619, 370 tons were exported. 

Linseed requires a deep and moist soil and 
is grown chiefly in the Central Provinces, Bihar 
and Orissa and the United Ihovinces. The 
crops is grown for seed and not for fibre and the 
common varieties are of a much shorter habit 
of growdii than those of Europe. The yield 
varies greatly from practically nothing up to 
600 to 600 lbs of seed per acre. It is growm 
largely for export. At the beginning of the 
century India supplied practically the whole of 
the world’s demand for linseed, the area having 
gone as high as 5 million acres with a yield of 
630,000 tons. Area in 1937-38 was approxima- 
tely 3,839,000 acres and yield 457,000 tons. 
In recent years foreign competition, mainly 
from the Argentine, has contracted the market 
for Indian linseed and with it the area under 
the crop. Exports in 1937-38 amounted to 
226,533 tons. The preference granted to 
Indian linseed in the lliiited Kingdom under 
the Ottawa Agreement, combined with successive 
short harvests in the Argentine, helped India 
to regain her pre-war position in the British 
market in 1933-34 when Britain took 174,000 
tons out of a total of 379.000 tons. In 1937-38 
exports to Great Britain and the British 
Empire amounted to 226,533 tons. 

Sesamum (Gingelly) is growm mostly in 
Peninsular India as an autumn or winter 
crop. In 1937-38, it occupied an area of 4,456,000 
acres with a yield of 449,000 tons. Export 
amounted to 10,126 tons. 

The Cruciferous Oilseeds form an 
important group of crops m Northern India 
where they grow freely and attain a fair state 
of development. The area under rape and 
mustard, including an estimated figure for the 
area grown mixed with other crop is about 
6i to 7 million acres annually. Production in 
1937-38 was estimated at 1,021,000 tons of which 
34.432 tons were exported. Several species 
are grown and there are numerous local 
varieties. A large portion of the crop is 
crushed locally for domestic consumption. 

Jute. — Jute fibre is obtained from two species 
of plants called Corchorus capsularis and Cor- 


■ cfiortis olitori’/g. The conditions required for 
Jute cultivation are {a) high temperature, {b) 
deep soil of fairly fine texture, (c) rainfall of 
over 40 inches so distributed that while the 
young plants have enough moisture to ensure 
good growth, the bulk of the fall takes place 
when the crop is mature and (d) sufficient supply 
of clear retting water. Its cultivation is con- 
fined almost entirely to Bengal, Assam, Bihar, 
Oriisa and to a small extent in the United 
Provmces. 

The crop is sotvn broadcast, during February 
to May, on well prepared seed beds. It is 
commonly weeded and thinned thrice. Four 
to five months after sowing when the crop is 
about to flower it is cut. 

The plants often grow to a height of 12 feet 
or more. The plants are submerged under 
water for retting, and when retting is complete, 
that IS in about ten to twenty days, the plants 
are removed. The fibre is then carefully 
separated from the stalk, washed and dried, 
wlien It IS ready for being converted into various 
uses. 

The annual world consumption of the fibre 
in recent rears varied from 83 to 125 lacs of 
bales of 400 lbs. each. The major portion of 
the fibre is exported abroad either as raw 
material or as manufactured jute goods. The 
principal markets for jute aie the United 
Kingdom, V.8.A, and Germany ^until the 
outbreak of war). The chief jute manufac- 
turing countries are India, the United Kingdom 
and Germany, India having more than half the 
total number of looms m the world. India 
practically holds a monopoly of raw jute produc- 
tion, where the area and production during 1939 
were forecast at 3,118,700 acres and 9,646,300 
bales respectively as against the revised final 
forecast of 3,164,500 acres and 6,843,550 bales 
during 1938. 

Tobacco is grown here and there all over 
the country chiefly, however, in Bengal, Bihar, 
Bombay, Madras and Burma. Of two varie- 
ties cultivated 2\"icotiana Tabacum is by far the 
most common. Maximum crops are obtained on 
deep and moist alluvium soils and a high stan- 
dard of cultivation including liberal manurmg 
is necessary. The crop is only suited to small 
holdings where labour is plentiful as the atten- 
tion necessary for its proper cultivation is very 
great. The seed is germinated in seed beds 
and the young plants are t^'ansplanted when 
a few inches high, great care being taken to 
shield them from the sun. The crop is very 
carefully weeded and hoed. It is topwd after 
attaining a height of say, 2ft., and all suckers 
are removed. The crop ripens from February 
onwards and is cut just before the leaves 
become brittle. The greater part of the tobacco 
grown in India is intended for Hookah smoking 
and fe coarse and heavy in ^ flavour. Lighter 
kinds are also produced for cigar and cigarette 
manufacture. Of recent years there has been im- 
portant development in the production, in com- 
mercial quantities, of better quality cigarette 
tobacco both in Madras and in Bihar. Exports 
in 1937-38 amounted to 42*5 million pounds of 
which the United Kingdom took 21-1 million 
pounds. The area in 1937-33 was 1,288,000 
acres, as compared with 1,357,000 acres in 1935- 
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36 and the total yield of dried leaf amounted to 
511,000 tons in 1937-38 as against 407,000 tons 
in 1936-37. The production in India of bright 
flue-cured tobacco suitable for cigarette making 
has increased considerably, particularly in the 
Guntur District of the Madras Province and 
several thousands of flue-curing barns have 
been installed in recent years. 

Livestock Census. — The report on the 4th 
quinquennial Census of Livestock in India, 
taken in January 1935, shows that there were 
then in British India, excluding Bengal and 
Bihar and Orissa, 113 million heads of bovine 
cattle, made up roughly of about 84 million 
heads of oxen and 29 million heads of buffaloes. 
The tot^ figure for this census is over 5 millions 
(or about 5 per cent.) higher than that recorded 
at the preceding census in 1930. The next 
livestock census is due in 1940 when the figures 
given above will require revision. The details 
shown hereunder refer to the 1935 census. 

Oxen accounted for an increase of 2 . 7 millions 
and buffaloes for an increase of 2.5 millions. 
In the case of oxen, there was an increase of a 
little over 3 millions in young stock, but bullsand 
bullocks showed a decrease of about half a 
million, the reduction occurring mainly in 
Madras. 

Cows recorded a decrease of over a bkh 
(1,00,000), the decline occurring mainly in the 
Central Provinces and Berar. 

Both male and cow buffaloes increased in 
number, the former by nearly a quarter of a 
million and the latter by little over half a million, 
the variations occurring mainly in the United 
Provinces and the Punjab. 

Sheep declined in number by over li million 
to a total of 22 millions, the notable decreases 
being in Madras, the United Provinces, the 
Central Provinces, and Berar. 

Gc^ts numbered 26 milUoos, showing an 
increase of over one million as compared with the 
previouE census — the chief increases being in the 
United Provinces and the Punjab, 

There were no appreciable variations in the 
total number of horses and ponies, which 
amounted to nearly 14,000,000, but donkeys 
increased by about a lakh. Mules numbered 
65,000 and camels a little over half a million. 

Ploughs and carts gave a return of 17 and 
5 millions respectively, showing a slight increase 
(mainly in the United ftovinces) as compared 
with the previous census figures. For draught 
purposes cattle are mainly used everywhere 
though male buffaloes are important as 
draught animals In the rice tracts and 
damper parte of the country. Horses and 
mules are practically never used for 
agricultural purposes. For dairy purposes, the 
buffalo is important, the milk yield being high 
and the percentage of butter fat considerably 
above that In eow'a milk. The beat known 
breeds are the Murra buffaloes of the Punjab, 
the Jafferabadi buffaloes of Kathiawar, and the 
Surti and Pandharpuri buffaloes of the Bombay 
Province. The cattle and buffalo population 
in India is abnormally high amounting to over 
60 per cent, of the human population. The 
spread of cultivation lias diminished the grazing 


grounds, insuificient fodder crops are raised and 
many of the cattle are small, ill-fed and ineffi- 
cient. Nevertheless the best Indian breeds 
have many merits. Or the draught types the 
best known breeds are the Hissar, ' Nellore, 
Amrit Mahal, Gujerat (Kankrej), i^nsravam, 
Kherigarh and Malvi : the Sahiwal (Pimjab), 
Gir (Kathiawar) and Khillar, Nima and Dangi 
of Bombay Province, Scindi and Hansi are 
amongst the best milking breeds. On the 
Government cattle-breeding farms pedigree 
herds are being built up and from these selected 
bulla are issued, preference being given to special 
breeding areas, to villages which undertake to 
exclude * scrub ’ bulls and where serious efforts 
' - ' * are made. Once 

j." rapidly produce a 
ouppiv aupciiui’ uLUis loi general distribution 
and In this way' the valuable bulls from Govern- 
ment herds are used to advantage. The 
premium bull system is also working well in some 
tracts, H. E the Viceroy’s ’* Gut ” Bull Scheme 
has given very considerable impetus to cattle 
improvement m all Provinces and States oi 
India and this branch of animal husbandry 
is now receiving much dose attention. 
Cattle improvement is a slow process at the best 
and though a start on sound lines has been made 
in all provinces, continued effort and persistent 
endeavour are essential. There is no branch 
of agricultural improvement where the land- 
owners of India could reader greater service. 

Cattle Improvement. — India possesses some 
very fine breeds of cattle, each breed being 
peculiarly suited to the area to which it is indi- 
genous. To mention some, there is the heavy 
fast Kankrej breed in Gujerat, admirably suited 
to the sandy deep rutted roads found in 
th^ part. Then we have the Dangi or Kala 
Kheribom and bred in the hiliy, heavy rainfall 
area of the western ghats. Bain and water logged 
conditions do not affect this breed ; indeed, 
the more the rain, the better it thrives. 
On the plateau of the Central Deccan, we have 
the_ Khillar, a light fast draught animal which 
ttoives on very meagre pastures and is essen- 
tiaUy suited to the hard stony country In which 
* ^ reared. Then we have the many types 
of buffalo ; the buffalo is at present, and will 
be for many years to come, the dairy animal 
of the country. The buffalo which yields fair 
quantities of milk with a fat percentage of from 
7 to 9 per cent, of butter fat cannot be beaten 
as a butter and ghee producer. 

A large proportii n of the cattle of this country 
depend entirely on grazing for their total food 
and nourishment, and considering that such 
grazmg is only of value lor about 5 months 
OI the year, India has the material to 
breed very fine and profitable animals. The 
standard at present is low from a commercial 
pomt of view owing to neglect and sheer careless- 
ness. The livestock of India at present cannot 
TOmpete ^th the cultivated crop, hence cattle 
Dzeeding is relegated to those areas in which 
no crops can be grown. Immediate attention 
and large subsidies from Government will be 
Decenary for many years to bring the standard 
of cattle up to a point when it wffl be an econo- 
mical proposition to grow cattle on better land. 

A good deal has been done for the improvement 
of cattle. The various Provinces have farms 
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on which pedigree bulla are bred and reared. 
These are placed out in suitable villages on a 
premium system. In the Province of Bombay , 
Herd Registers are maintained for 8 of the 
breeds of the Province, shows are held annually 
and progress aJthm^h slow, is to be noticed 
in those areas In which such work has 
been undertaken. In addition, the Bombay 
Livestock Improvement Act of 1933, knowm as 
the “ Castration Act ” which is intended to 
prevent promiscuous breeding by undeairable 
male stock in the \iliage3 has now been applied 
to 70 villages in the Province. An expert 
Cattle Committee was appointed by Govern- 
ment to report upon the methods of cattle 
improvement and the development of milk 
supply in rural districts and its Report is now 
under consideration by Government. More 
money and staff is essential to accelerate this 
work in the interests of the farmer. It is now a 
generally accepted fact that the farmer who 
mixes his farming with cattle-breeding has been 
better able to stand the depression now preva- 
lent. 


to be made In the organizing of milk to be 

■- ■ V i I . i. ^ < .'i!' '• /isral CO-. l:h '.s 
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experiencing the same difficulties as other 
countries when milk was produced in the citiM 
(i.e.) the destruction of cows and calves in the 
cities when dry. 


hitherto been made for the extensive industrial 



4grlciiltiiral Research. The report prepared 
by Dr. Wright on the dairying industry of India 
U a most useful and comprehensive publication 
and Indicates clearly many avenues whereby 
improvement can be effected. 


Dairying. — ^India is still far behind other 
countries in the matter of dairy farming and 
in the retail dairy business. This is mainly 
due to the climatic conditions of the country 
and the vast distances to be covered in trans- 
porting milk. The only solution weras to be 
Co-operative dairy produce, handling and sale 
societies. Dairy farming in India is at present, 
and will be for many years, a cottage industry, 
each household tnroduclng a few pounds of 
mUk ; at present this milk Is converted by very 
wasteful methods into products that can be 
stored and transported long distances, such 
as ghee, (clarified butter), country butter, and 
Rhawa, a desiccated whole milk produced by 
boiling milk and evaporating the water contents 
until a solid mass is obtained. 

These products could, of course, be produced 
by up-to-date methods, leaving the pure sweet 
skim milk for either home consumption or to 
be utilised for making casein, skim milk powder 
and the like, thus giving the farmer a better 
return. The trade, however, has been purely a 
cottage industry, and co-operative societies 
would appear to be the only solution. Each 
Province has its Agricultural College where 
Dairying in all its aspects is taught, and for higher 
training in this subject, there is the Imperial 
Institute of Animal Husbandry and Dairying. 
A good deal of research Is still necessary. 

The butter trade has improved considerably 
of late years. In India the sale of good quality 
butter in cartons is on the increase. lu cities 
pasteurizing plants for the retail milk trade are 
gradually increasing. MUk is now sold in sealed 
bottles; this trade, however, is small. The 
Indian mUk consumer in large cities still demands 
his mUk just prior to consumption, he has 
not learned to look after his milk. Consequently 
the producer has to be prepared to meet the 
customer's demand at any time of the day. i 
Unlike the two deliveries of milk in other count- 
ries, the milk producer in our large cities has to 
deliver m ilk about 5 times a day ; this 
naturally makes mUk more expensive. The 
consumer must be educated into the habit 
of the two-delivery methods if any progress is 


It Is sufficient here to say that there is a 
growing recognition of the fact that as India a 
economic development proceeds a better balance 
between crop production and animal industry 
is needed and that the raising of crops for the 
feeding of dairy stock, instead of for sale as 
such, will be of increasing importance. 


Animal Husbandry. — Details of the steps 
taken and progress made In the control of Qisease 
and improvement of stock are given in a biennial 
review of aniunil husbandry in India. 


The control of contagious diseases of live-stock 
in India is carried out by the Civil Veterinary 
Departments in the Provinces and major Indian 
States. The sUlfs of these departments are, 
for the most part, recruited from among the 
graduates of Indian Veterinary Colleges of 
which there are five, t?i?. one each at Lahore, 
Patna, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. The 
chief research centre is the Imperial Veterlnaiy 
Research Institute at Mukteswar in the United 
Provinces and its branch at Izatnagar, near 
Bareilly. This Institute is maintained by the 
Government of India and has recently been 
considerably expanded, the latest additions 
being a poultry research station and a nutrition 
institute. A certain amount of research Is 
also conducted at the Provincial Colleges. 


In addition to research, the Imperial Veterinary 
Research Institute also manufactures large 
quantities of sera and vaccines for the use of 
the Provincial Departments in their fight against 
disease and until recently was the only manu- 
facturing centre for these products. _ Serum 
institutes have, however, been opened in recent 
years at Madras and Bangalore, mainly for the 
manufacture of biological pr^ucts for the 
use of the Madras and Mysore Civil Veterinary 
Departments respectively. 


The chief diseases that the Civil Veterinary 
Departments have to deal with are glanders 
and Surra in equines, and rinderpest, foot and 
mouth disease, hemorrhagic Septicemia, black 
quarter and anthrax in rupainants whUe ti^er- 
culosis Johne's disease and contagious abortion 
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are assaming greater importance than in the i the application of strict hygienic measures still 
past. Glanders and Surra are both scheduled remains the chief method of controlling it. 
diseases under the glanders and fracy act. I Fowl pox and Fowl cholera vaccines are available 
Glanders is incurable but surra can now be! for the protection of poultry against those 
successfully treated with JS’aganol. This disease 1 diseases. 

(surra) also affects camels, cattle and dogs' 
and in recent years its importance as a bovine 
disease has been more widelv recognised. 


Of the diseases of ruminants mentioned, ail, 
with the exception of foot and mouth disease, 
can now be controlled either by the inoculation 
of protective sera or by vaccination. Rinderpest 


The Live-stock of India are also subject to 
infection by a large number of parasitic disease 
such as parasitic gastritis, liver fluke disease 
Amphlstomiasis, schistosomiasis, etc. Of the 
external parasites ticks are important and the 
Imperial Council of Agncultural Research 
have recently started a scheme in the Bombay 


is by far the most important and is responsible I Ftesidency to test the possibility of regularly 
for the major portion of the mortality among ‘ spraying cattle, its effect on the 

bovines in India. The discovery at ilukt-eswar growth and health of cattle and on the thick 
that it was possible to attenuate rinderpest ; population in village areas, 
virus by “ passage ” through goats and that] castration of scrub bulls is an important 

the attenuated virus^ produces holy \ | feature of cattle improvement. The method 

form of the disease in cattle has led to the | jnost commonly used by the Departments is 


almost universal use of the goat virus as 
prophylactic against the disease. Experiments 
carried out indicate that the immunity conferred 
by this method may last for at least five years. 

The successful manufacture of anthrax 
spore ” vaccine at Mukteswar is another 
advance of great importance in the fight against 
live-stock disease in India. 

Indian poultry are also subject to several 
contagious diseases. The dreaded “ Ranikhet ” 
disease is fairly wide-spread and its ravages 
have seriously interfered with the poultry 
industry. So ’far no treatment, either curative 
or prophylactic has proved successful and 


the Burdizzo method and it is quickly replacing 
the indigenous mulling operation. 

The introduction of disease into India is 
controlled by the application of the “Live-stock 
Importation Act ’’ at all ports at which the 
landing of animals is permitted. 

In addition to their duties in connection vrtth 
disease control, the Civil Y eterinary Departments 
also conduct the treatment 6t animals in 
hospitals and dispensaries. The institutions 
are for the most part maintained by Local 
Boards with financial assistance from Govern- 
ment, the professional staff usually being 
provided by the Governments, 


AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS. 


Agricultoral Proffr«*s.— The historical aspect 
of agricultural development in India has 
been fully dealt with In the report of the 
Linlithgow Commission. The Famine Com- 
mission as long ago as 1866 made the first proposal 
for a separate Department of Agriculture but 
little resulted except the collection of agricul- 
tural statistics and other data with the object 
of throwing light on famine problems. The 
Famine Commission of 1880 by their masterly 
review of the possibilities of agricultural develop- 
ment revived interest in the matter and their 
proposal for a new Department for Agriculture 
and allied subjects in the Government of India 
and for provincial departments of agriculture 
bore fruit eventually. Dr. J. A. Voelker, 
Consulting Chemist to the Royal Agricultural 
Society, was invited to visit India and his 
book “ Improvement of Indian Agriculture" is 
still a valuable reference book. In 1802 an 
agricultural chemist to the Government of India 
was appointed. Provincial Departments mainly 
concerned themselves at first with agricultural 
statistics but experimental farms were opened 
at Saidapet in 1871, Poona in 1880, Cawnpore 
in 1881 and Nagpur in 1883 ; there were various 
sporadic attempts at agricultural improvement 
but no real beginning was made until technical 
agricultural officers were appointed. Of these 
the earliest were MoUison in Bombay 
(subsequently Inspector- General of Agriculture), 
Barber and Benson in Madras, Hayman In the 
United Provinces and Milligan In the Punjab. 


In 1001, the first Inspector- General of Agricul- 
ture was appointed and in the same year an 
Imperial Mycologist was added followed by an 
Imperial Entomologist in 1903. The present 
departments of agriculture, however, owe their 
existence to the foresight and energy of Lord 
Curzon whose famous despatch of 1903 marked 
the commencement of the reorganisation which 
took place in 1905. That scheme provided for 
a central research institute at Pusa, completely 
staffed provincial departments of agriculture 
with agricultural colleges and provincial research 
Institutes and an experimental farm in each 
important agricultural tract. To the establish- 
ment of the Imperial Agricultural Research 
Institute at Pusa, Lord Curzon devoted the 
greater part of a generous donation of £ 30,000 
given by Mr. Henry Phipps of Chicago to be 
applied to some object of public utility 
preferably connected with scientific research. 
The Indian Agricultural Service was constituted 
in 1906. Since that date progress has been steady 
and continuous. With the advent of the reforms 
of 1919, agriculture became a provincial transfer- 
red subject but the Government of India retained 
responsibility for central research institutions 
and for certain matters connected with the 
diseases and pests of plants and animals. The 
addition of the Imperial Institute of Animal 
Husbandry and Dairying (with a branch farm 
at Wellington), the Imperial Cattle-breeding 
Farm at Kamaland the Anand Creamery enabled 
live-stock work to be carried out on a scale not 
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possible at Pusa. The Imi)erial Sugarcane- 
breeding station at Coimbatore is yet another 
branch of the Imperial Agricultural Research 
Institute. The Bihar Earthquake of 
1934 caused considerable damage to the Pusa 
Institute and Provincial Governments have 
steadily developed and strengthened their 
agricultural departments. The Institute -was 
moved to JIcw Delhi and the new buildings 
erected for the purpose were formally reox)ened 
there in September 1936. 

Barallei developments took place In the 
provision made for matters connected with 
anii^l health. The now world-famous Imi>€rial 
Institute of Veterinary Research at Muktesar 
started in 1893 as a modest hill laboratory for 
research on rinderpest. It is now a fully equipped 
research institute which also manufactures 
protective sera and vaccines of which some 6 ! 
million doses are issued annually. The Civil ; 
Veterinary Department was formed In 1891 and 
until 1912 was under the control of the Inspcctor- 
GeneraL The departments were completely 
proTincialised in 1919, the Government of India 
continuing to finance and control the Muktesar 
Research Institute and Its branch station at 
Izatnagar(Bareilly). 

Recent Profress. — As now constituted, the 
^ricxUtural departments Include a complete 
organisation for bringing the results of the ap- 
plication of science to agriculture into the ^age. 
At one end of the scale are the agricultural 
colleges and research institutes — at the other 
thou^nds of village demonstration plots where 
the effect of Improved seed, methods, implements 
and manures is shown under the cultivators* 
own conditions. Intermediate links in the 
chain are the experimental farms, where scientific 
r^earch is translated into field practice, demons- 
tration and seed farms and seed stores. The 
ascertained results of the work of the agricul- 
tural department are striking enough. The 
latest available figure regarding the area under 
Improved varieties of crops in British Intlia 
was approximately 23 • 9 million acres in 1036-37, 
as compared with 21 -4 million acres in 1935-30. 
In other words, the recorded area under improved 
crops has increased by 12 per cent, in twelve 
months. These figures by no means represent 


the whole extent to which improved strains 
have replaced old varieties as it is almost 
impossible to gauge the full extent of the 
natural spread ” of improved varieties. 
Improved methods of cultivation and manuring 
are steadily spreading, work is in progress on 
most of the major crops and each year brings new 
triumphs. The position was authoritatively 
reviewed by^ the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture which reported in 1928. Recognising how 
much has already been done in the 20 years since 
the a^cultural departments were created, the 
Commission also emphasised the enormous 
field for future work to which all witnesses 
had drawn their attention. The agricultural de- 
partments havii^ shown that the application of 
science to Indian agriculture is a practical 
proposition and further that the individual 
cultivator can be reached and his methods 
improved, the problem is now to develop and 
Intensify such work so that a general advance 
in agricultural practice will result. The recent 
reports submitted by Sir John Russell and Dr. 
Wright, who recently renewed the progress of 
agricultural research work in India, carried out 
under the auspices of the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research, contain valuable and 
important recommendations for breaching the 
gap between the research worker and the 
cultivator. These recommendations are being 
carefully examined by a special Sub-Committee 
of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 
At no time has there been a greater need for 
co-ordinated effort directed towards the solution 
of agricultural problems. Only by increased 
efficiency can India meet the situation caused 
by low prices for all agricultural commodities 
and the intense competition in world markets 
arising from production in excess of effective 
demand. 

The Government of India have recently 
announced their intention to render further 
assistance to the agriculturists by providing 
better facilities for credit and for the marketing 
of agricultural produce. A central marketing 
; section has been established under the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research. It works 
j in collaboration with the special marketing 
staff appointed in the various provinces. 


THE IMPERIAL COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH, 


In Chapter III of their Eeport, the Koval 
tommission on Agriculture stated that the most 
important problem with which they had been 
^9 . that of devismg some method 

of infusing a different spirit into the whole 
of agricultural research in India 
and of bringing about the realisation on the part 
01 research workers in this couutrj' that they 
are working to an end which cannot be reached 
unless they regard themselves as partners in a 
common enterprise. They had found not only 
of sufficiently close touch between the 
Busa Research Institute and the provincial 
agricultural departments but also between the 
tiepartments themselves. After des- 
cribing the way in which similar difficulties 


had been overcome in Canada, the United 
States and Australia and dismissing as inadequate 
the constitution of crop committees on the 
mode! of the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
or the constitution of a quasi-independent 
governing body for Pusa on which the provincial 
agricultural departments and non-official inter- 
ests would be represented, the Commission 
proposed the establishment of an Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research. 

The primary function of the Council would be 
to promote, guide and co-ordinate agricultural, 
including veterinary, research in India and to 
link it with agricultural res^rch in other parte 
of the British Empire and in foreign countries. 
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It would make arrangements for tlie training 
of research workers, would act as a clearing 
house of information In regard not only to 
research but also to agricultural and vetermary 
matters generally and would take over the 
publication work at present carried out by the 
Imperial Agricultural Department. The Com- 
mission proposed that the Council should be 
entrusted with the administration of a non- 
lapsing fund of Ks. 50 lakhs to which additions 
should be made from time to time as financial 
conditions permit. Its Chairman should be an 
experienced administrator with a knowledge, if 
possible, of Indian conditions and, in addition, 
there should be two other whole-time members 
of the Council for agriculture and animal hus- 
bandry respectively. The Commission suggest- 
ed that the Council should consist of thirty -six 
members, in addition to the Chairman and the 
two whole-time members. Of these, eight 
would be nominated by the Government of 
India, eighteen would represent the provincial, 
agricultural and veterinary departments, three 
would represent the Indian Universities, two 
would represent the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee and the planting community respect- 
ively and five would be nominated by the Council 
for the approval of the Government of India. 
The Council would largely work through a Stand- 
ing Finance Committee and sub-committees. 
A provinci^ committee should be established In 
each major province to work In clc'!'* 
with it. The advisory duties of 1 • i . . *... 
Adviser to the Government of 3 ' ■ » ♦ . . 

taken over by the Chairman a . *•» 

members of the Research Council, his adminis- 
trative duties being taken over by a whole-time 
Director of the Pusa Institute. 

Constitution of the Council.— 'In a Resolution 
issued on May 23, 1929, the Government 
of India stated that whilst they were of opinion 
that the proposals of the Royal Commission 
were, on the whole, admirably designed to 
secure the objects for the attainment of which 
the establishment of the organisation outlined 
above was recommended, they considered a 
Council of thirty-nine members would be too 
large to be really effective and that it was not 
desirable that the Legislative Assembly should 
be deprived of its normal constitutional control 
over an activity which affects the staple industry 
of India. They had, therefore, decided that the 
central organisation should be divided into two 
parts, a Governing Body which would have the 
management of all the affairs and funds of the 
Council subject to the limitation in regard to 
the control of funds which is mentioned below 
and an Advisory Board the functions of which 
would be to examine all proposals in connection 
with the scientific objects of the Council which 
might be submitted to the Governing Body, 
to report on their feasibility and to advise on 
any other questions referred to it by the Govern- 
ing Body. The Governing Body would consist 
of the Member of the Governor-General’s Council 
in charge of the portfolio of Agriculture, who 
would be ez'officio Chairman, the Principal 
Administrative Officer of the Council, who would 
be tx-offieio Vice-Chalraan, one representative 
of the Council of State, two representatives 
of the Legislative Assembly, one representative 
of the European Business community ^ected 
by the Associated Chambers of Commerce of 


India, one representative of the Indian businesi 
community elected by the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry, the 
Provincial Ministers of Agriculture, two repre- 
sentatives elected by the Advisory Board and 
such other persons as the Governor-General in 
Council might from time to time appoint. 

The Advisory Board would consist of all those 
whose inclusion in the Council was recommended 
by the Royal Commission with the exception of 
the representatives of the Centr^ Legislature 
and the representatives of the European and 
Indian commercial communities, who, under the 
modified scheme, would be members of the 
Governing Body. In view of their exclusion 
from the Advisory Board, the university re- 
presentation would be increased from three to 
four and the scientific representation by the 
addition of the Director of the Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore, a representative of the 
Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, and a 
representative elected by the Indian Research 
Fund Association. A representative of the Co- 
operative Movement would also be added. The 
Principal Administrative Officer to the Council 
would be ex-officio Chairman of the Advisory 
Board. 

The Government of India further announced 
that for the lump grant of Rs. 50 lakhs recom- 
mended by the Koval Commission, they had 
to substitute an initial lump grant of 
. ■ lakhs, of which Ks, 15 lakhs would be 

. 1929-30, supplemented by a fixed mini- 

. • 'ant annually. The annual grant would be 
Rs. 7*25 lakhs, of which Rs. 5 lakhs would be 
devoted to the furtherance of the scientific 
objects of the Council and the remaining Rs. 2 • 25 
lakhs to the cost of its staff and secretariat. 
The Council would have an entirely free hand In 
regard to the expenditure of the grants made to 
it for scientific purposes subject to the condition 
that no liability in respect of such matters as 
leave or pension contributions after the research 
for which the grant had been given would be 
incurred. 

The Government of India also stated their 
decision that the Council should not be consti- 
tuted under an Act of the Imperial Legislature 
as recommended by the Royal Commission but 
sho^d be registered under the Registration of 
Societies^ Act, XXI of 1S60. In pursuance of 
this decision, a meeting of those who would 
constitute the Society was held at Simla in June, 
1929, to^ consider the terms of a memorandtun 
of association and the Rules and Regulations. 
At that meeting, It was announced tliat His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Government had 
offered a donation of Rs. 2 lakhs to the funds 
of the Council. This offer was gratefully accept- 
ed and the Revenue Member of the Nizam’s 
Government has been added to the Governing 
Body, the Directors of Agriculture and of 
\eterinary Services becoming members of the 
Advisory Board. Since then donations of one 
lakh each, payable in 20 equal annual instalments, 
have been made by the Mysore, Baroda, Cochin, 
Trayancore and Kashmir States and each 
nominates one representative to the Governing 
Body of the Council and two technical members 
to the Advisory Board. The Bhopal State has 
also been admitted as a constituent member of 
the Council on pajTnent of a donation of 
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B.S. 50,000 in 20 equal annual instalments and 
has been allowed the same representation on 
the Council as has been grant^ to the other 
constituent States. 

Bp a Resolution of August 4, 1930, the Secre- ^ 
tariat of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research was constituted a Department of the 
Government of India. This arrangement was 
ended by a Resolution of January 15, 1939, 
and connection between the Government of 
India and the Council Secretariat is now through 
the Department of Education, Health and Lands. 
In the same Resolution it was announced that 
the two Expert Officers of the Council would 
henceforth be designated Agricultural Commis- 
sioners with the Government of India and Animal 


C.I.E., I.C.S., Adviser to H. E. the Governor 
, of Bihar, Sir Geoffry Burton, K.c.i.E., l.C.s., 
Financial Adviser to H. E. The Governor of the 
Central Provinces and Berar, Sir Arthur Parsons, 
K.C.I.E., C.B.E., D.S.O., Adviser to H. E. The 
Governor, of Isorth-'U'est Frontier Province, 
E. C. Ansorge, c.i.E., i.c.s., Adviser to H, E. The 
Governor of Orissa and Dewan Bahadur Sir 
T. Mjayaraghavachaxya, K.B.E. The Chairman 
of the Council is the* Hon’ble Hember of the 
Council of His Excellency the Governor-General 
for the time being in ct^ge of the portfolio of 
Agriculture, the Hon'ble Kunwar Sir Jagdish 
Prasad, K.c.s.i., c.i.E., o.b.e. 

j Officiating Vice-Chairman and Principal 
Administrative Officer: — Mr. P. H. Rharegat, 


Husbandry Commissioner with the Government 
of India, respectively. 

Personnel- — In addition to the 21 ex-officio 
members: including 7 nominees of Indian States, 
the Governing Body included at the com- 
mencement of 1939 the following gentlemen : — 
The Hon’ble ilr. Husain Imam, elected by , 
the Council of State ; Pt. Sri Krishna Dutta 
Paliwal, M.L.A., and Mr. Mohamed Azhar Ali, 
M.L.A., elected by the Legislative Assembly ; j 
Mr. R. Scherer and Mr. D. P. Kaitan represent- 1 
ing the business community ; Messrs. B. K. | 
Badami and D. R. Sethi elected by the Advisory , 
Board, and the following members appointed 
the Goveruor-Geneial iu Council • — Me&srs. : 
H. F. Knight, c.i.E , i.c.s., adviser to H. E. The 
Governor of Bombay, in charge of Agriculture;; 
H. M. Hood, C.S.I., C.I.E., I C.S., Second Adviser I 
to n. E. The Governor of Madras. P. W Marsh, 
Ci.S.l., C.I.E., Adviser to H. E, The Governor 
ot the United Provinces, E.R. J. R. Cousins, 


C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Secretary * — Mr. S. Basu, I.O.S. 

Animal Husbandry Commissioner icith the 
Government of India : — ^Mr. F. ^ya^e, C.i.E., 
P.R.C.V.S., l.V.S. 

j Agricultural Commissioner with the Government 
; of India : — Dr. W, Burns, B.sc. (Edm.), C.I.E., 
I.A.S. 

Agricultural Idarh^ing Advisor : — Major 

A. M. Livingstone, ii.o., m.a., b.sc. 

Agricultural Expert : — Rai Bahadur 
R. L. Sethi, m.sc., b.sc. (Agri.), si.e.a.s., I.a.s. 
Assistant Animal Husbandry Expert : — Mr. H. 

B. Shahi, m.sc., m.r.o.v.s., d.t.v.m. 

Director, Imperial Institute of Sugar Techno- 
logv, Cawnpore : — Mr. R, C. Srivastava, O.B E.. 
B.sc. 

Locust Research Entomologist : — Rao Bahadur 
Y. Ramachandra Rao Garu, m.a., f.E.s. 
i Officiating Statistician : — Mr. S. S, Iyer, B.A., 
' r.s.s. 


SCHEME FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
MARKETING IN INDIA. 

In view of the importance of agricultural nated Officers to deal with marketing questions 
marketing as an aid to the general economic A separate Marketing Staff was provided for 
recovery of the country, the Government of Orissa from September, 1939. A list of the 
India decided to give effect to the recomincuda- Central Marketing Officeis and Senior Marketing 
tions of the Royal Commission on Agriculture Officers iu the Provinces and the States is 
and generally endorsed by the Central Banking appended. In Provinces and States for which 
Enquiry Committee legarding marketing sur- no Senior Marketing Officer is shonm the Director 
veys. After ^ consultation with provincial of Agriculture supei vises the work of the 
governments, it was decided that the first step Marketing Officeis. Tlie Central Marketing 
1 c .•sup'oi lii'- n*. of a highly qualified Staff are responsible for the survey work iu a 
a;i«j < Mctic» ii'.;’ h- ' s .g expert witli practi- large number of States which do not have 
(a! O' \:v .! marketing in other staffs of their own. They also have to advise 

countries. and assist the local marketing staffs in carrying 

In accordance with this decision the office of out their work, 
the Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the Marketing scheme was originally sanc- 

Government of India was constituted with tioned tor a period of 5 years and the new 
oflect from the 1st January, 1935, at Delhi and organisation was given the twofold task of (t) 
uoiv consists of Mi-. A. ii. Livingstone as the ’ ■* ’ ^ 

Agricultural Marketing Adviser, three Senior ' : ' ' 

Marketing Officers, tliree Marketing Officers, • ‘ ’ ' ' 

one Supervising Officer (Grading Stations) and, ' ' r , ‘ 

seventeen Assistant Marketing Officers with ! recommendations regarding the lines of future 
the help of suitable subsidies from the Imperial improvement and (ii) drawnug up suiwble grade 

r -f *. '• ■ p ■ h, the Provincial specifications after examming the chemical and 

• i . .... . • organisations in physical characteristics of market samples of 

. • *, in some cases, such commodities and testing their working 

further added to their staffs to meet the growing mider practical conditions. 

demand for development work of a practical Ajiart irom the report on the Cold Storage and 
nature. Certain leading Indian States agreed ! Transport of Perishable Produce in Delhi which 
to co-operate by appointing full time officers was issued in 1937, all India marketing survey 
in their States and over 200 States have nomi- * reports in respect of wheat, liiuseed, eggs and 
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tobacco have been published while the i 

report is in the proof stage. The all-In<^ i 
coffee report is in the press and the first drarts 
of the potato and lac reports have been com- 
pleted. 

Survey work having been completed, all- 
India reports are being compiled in respect oi 
rice sugar, coconuts, cattle, co-operative 
mariteting, groundnuts, milk and hides and 
skins. Surveys are still in progress m respect | 
of a number of commodities e.g. barley, gram, . 
maize, mustard, rape-seed and toria, oranges 
apples, mangoes and certain other fmits, sheep 
and goats, wool and hair, ghee and butter, fish 
and cashewnuts, etc. 

\n all-India survey on cold storage has rec^tly 
been undertaken by the additional Assistant 
■Marketing Officer provided for the purpose. 

In discussing steps which might be i^ken to 
improve the general level of quality, the 
Commission thought that organised _ trade 
associations in India could give great assistance 
in applying effective pressure to secure 
QuaUti' from the producer. Ihis view was iqU> 
borne out by the preliminary marketmg suxyeys 
and two general lines of action were decided 
upon First, the physical grading and packing 
of commodities such as fruits, eggs, etc. on the 
basis of statutory standards and, second!}, the 
standardisation of contract terms_for staples 


such 
involve 
(GradiE 
Februa’ 
and me 
grade 
ducts. 


as cereals and oilseeds. 


The former 


and fraudulent use oi the Agmark had to be 
guarded against by devising a system of checks 
and counter-checks which required considerable 
administrative alertness as well as technica. 
skill. Instructions detailing the nature o: 
equipment, staff and work at the merchants’ 
laboratories were drawn up in an easily intelligi- 
ble manner and it was arranged to check up 
the merchants' grading by analysing a few 
samples of Agmark ghee collected from the open 
markets at random. The Central Ghee Control 
Laboratory, Cawnpore, was responsible for the 
whole analytical work in this connection. 

Ghee produced in certain areas such as 
Kathiawar, though genuine, failed to com'orm 
to the all-India standards. The problem was 
thoroughly investigated and special standards 
were dravm up to suit these areas. The States cd 
Porbandar and Xawauagar, thereafter, started 
ghee grading under the control of special State 
laboratories equipped for the purpose. 

Ghee grading presented further difficulties in 
that the all-India standards prescribed by the 
Agricultural Marketing Adviser came into 
coufiict with local standards laid down under 
the provincial pure food laws. In Sind some 
Agmark ghee distril'Utors were prosectuted for 
adulteration as the product did not conform to 
the local standards. Similar difficulties were 
also met with in Madras and Punjab. Hence, 
with a view to securing uniformity m the pro- 
vincial laws, the whole matter was placed 
beiore a special ad hoc Committee of the Central 
Advisory toard of Health. 


.S V. 


In spite of these difficulties, the ghee grading 
scheme became increasingly popular and several 
States such as Patiala, Gwalior, Baroda and 
Juuagadh also started grading ghee under 
legislation specially enacted for the purpose 
on the same lines as in British India. For the 
sake of convenience, they agreed to use the 
Agmark label on their graded produce. The 
advantages of the scheme were increasingly 
evident to the packers who, at a Conference, held 
in April, 1039, agreed to pay a small charge for 
the labels supplied by the Agricultural Marketing 
Adviser. 

The success of the ghee grading scheme led to 
several requests for the introduction of a similar 
scheme for edil^le oils and the preliminaries were 
discussed at an iniormal Conference of repre- 
sentatives of manufacturers of edible mustard, 
i til (gingelly) and groumiaut oils. The Con- 
ference asreed upon the grade specifications for 
these tliree oils and gave general support to the 
scheme. Further details regarding the actual 
procedure to be adopted were discussed at a 
second Conference held in Calcutta in July 1039. 
In the case of edible oils also, the prospective 
packers agreed to pay a small charges as a 
contribution towards the expenditure on quality 
control. Along with edible oils, arrangements 
were also made for the inclusion of hydrogenated 
vegetable j'rotlucts in the schedule to the 
Agricultural Produce (Grading and Marketing) 
Act, 10J7. Though there was a general prejudice 
against hydrogenated vegetable products as 
being an adulterant in ghee it was found that 

uti there was an increasing demand among the 

same t&ne presented the most complicated \ poorer sections of the population for a cheaper 
problem The possibility oi skilful adulteration ■ substitute tor ghee. It was, therefore, considered 


‘^utative iraae 
. . • • commcKlities 

‘ . . • ct w'hich now 

lairy produce, 

tobacco, coffee, hides and skins, iruit 
ata, oUseeds, vegetable oils (including hJdrO' 
genated oils and vegetable fats), cotton, nee and 
lac The grading and marking rules m respect 
of most of these commodities have been duly 
prepared and notified. i 

Experimental erading stations were estoblished 
by packers authorised in accordance witli the 
rules under the Act. Altogether produce valued 
at over halt a crore o£ rupees was graded and 
packed at 150 centres, and sold under the 
Agmark. the emblem used to distmguisli the 
standard products The numher o( gradim, | 
stations is rapidly increasing. Lpto the end of 
December, 1939, the number of stations ope^ 
were as follows Eggs 40, hides 8. 
tobacco 3, fruits 28, ghee 5b, rice 4, potatoes 3. 

The results obtained at these grading stations 
showed that there was in fact a good demand 
among consumers for reliable high 
for which producers could secure a subst;mtial 
inemium In some cases the Agmark products 
fetched 50 per cent more than similar produce 
ungraded. That grading was '‘PPreciated even 
in markets outside India was jevealed by me 
regular premium fetched by the gr^ed nee 
exported from Kuttalam (Madras) to Ceylou. 

Ghee grading proved most popular 
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desirable to arrange for the supply oi pure . 
vanaspati as such” to those consumers who ' 
showed preference for it and this object could j 
best be attained by applying the Agmark to tins 
of vanaspati graded according to accepted 
standards. All the important manufacturers 
who were consulted at the meeting held in 
January, 1939, supported the proposal and as a 
result of the discussion suitable specifications 
and rules were drawn up. As in the case of ghee 
and edible oils, it was agreed to carry on the 
quality control at the Central Ghee Control 
Laboratory, Cawnpore, and the Vanaspati 
manufacturers also agreed to bear a portion oi 
the cost of quality control by paying a small 
charge for labels. 

Egg grading spread over the whole oi India 
and at the close of the year 1939 was in operation 
at 40 different centres as against 20 in December, 
1938. The grading was done mostly with the 
help of a small hand egg grading machine and a 
candling lamp. Experience showed that the 
existing machmes needed some modifications to 
make them perfect and the opinions of the 
provincial marketing officers were obtained in 
this connection. Side by side with grading 
attention was also devoted to the cognate 
problems of transport and containers for eggs. 

During the year 1039, u little more than two 
lakhs hides valued at SJ- lakh rupees were graded. 
The improvement in the quality of hides was 
maintained and the percentage of cuts and tlay 
marks registered a gradual but substantial 
decrease. The tanners were kept informed of 
the_ progress of work but they continued to 
maintain an attitude of passive support and ' 
exhibited a reluctance to buy hides on the basis 
of standard grades. 

Guntur exported 205 bales of graded Virginia, I 
fluecured cigarette tobacco valued at Rs. 15.000 1 
during the 1939 season. Grading of country i 
tobacco grown in Bengal and Bihar was also 
tried during the year. Proposals for ensuring 
the proper quality control of tobacco exported 
from the Madras Presidency to foreign markets 
were examined but no definite steps were taken 
as the question needed further consideration. 

The grading of several kinds of oranges, 
peaches, plums, mangoes, grapes, gr.ape fruits 
and apples was carried on at 28 centres all over 
India. IVith a view to applying the AGMARK 
to citrus fruit products as well, the grade specifica- 
tions were drawn up at a conference held in 
February, 1939, and the nece&sary rules have 
been notified Grading according to prescribed 
standards was also extended to rice, ata, ground- 
nuts and 1027 A.L.F, cottou and several grading 
stations are in operation. 

In order to ensure adequate control of quality 
and proper grading, several persons in the 
provinces and states were authorised by the 
Agricultural Marketing Adviser to inspect 
graded produce and grading centres. The 
co-operation of agricultural, veterinary and 
allied departments in all provinces was sought 
in this connection and several of their officers 
were provided wth the necessary authorisation. 
It is gratifying to note that so far the gradii^ 
stations have been functioning satisfactorily 
and there has been no instance ot deliberate and 
improper marking of produce. 


While the terms of the standard Contracts 
' for linseed and wheat were finally agreed to even 
' in 1938 and several associations had commenced 
trading on that basis, similar terms for ground- 
nuts were finally settled at an informal conference 
convened for the purpose at Bombay in January, 
1939. The contract terms for both for ground- 
nuts for crush^ and for handpicked selected 
kernels grown in the province of Bombay were 
drawn up finally at this conference. 

While a fairly satisfactory measure of agree- 
i ment has been obtained regarding the adoption 
of the terms and conditions of the standard 
contracts particularly on the part of some of the 
larger associations 'there is still insufficient 
unanimity of action owing partly to the existence 
of an excessive number of small futures trading 
associations scattered all over the country and 
partly to the opposition of one or two important 
trade institutions and certain influential export- 
ing and manufacturing interests. 

When it became increasingly apparent that 
the standard contracts w'ere not likely to be 
generally adopted by voluntary agreement it 
was decided to explore the possibilities of giving 
these contracts statutory backing. With this 
object in view, two meetings of the various 
trade interests concerned, were held at Calcutta 
and Bombay, under the chairmanship of the 
respective Hon’ble Ministers for Agriculture. 

The discussions revealed the necessity for 
legal measures, and as a result, the Bengal 
Government expressed its readiness to enact the 
necessary legislation provided the Governments 
of U.P. and Bihar also took similar action. 
Vnforiunately, however, on account of political 
changes brought about by the outbreak of war, 
the Governments concerned could not take any 
further action. 

The draft model bill for the regulation of 
markets circulated by the Agricultural Marketing 
Adviser in the year 1938 formed the basis for 
necessary legislation in provmces and States. 
Agricultural Produce Markets Acts were passed 
in the Puujab, Xorlh-West Frontier Province 
and Mysore, and it is hoped that the year 1940 
will witness the passage in all other provinces 
and major states of legislation ensuring the 
proper control oi regulation of markets and 
market charges. 

The attempts at regulating the markets were 
fittingly strengthened and supplemented by the 
passage on the 28tli March, 1930, by the Central 
Government of the Standards of Weight Act, 
1939, The Act will be brought into force as 
soon as the necessary rules have been framed 
and the arrangements for the preparation of 
sets of the standard weights made. The 
provincial and State marketing staffs are ^so 
taking suitable steps to have similar legislation 
enacted by their respective governments. 

The broadcasting of Hapur Market closing 
quotations in respect of wheat, barley, gram, 
peas, arhar and gur was continued. Steps were 
taken to make the weekly market report more 
comprehensive and to give it wider publicity 
through newspapers and journals. Arrange- 
ments were also completed for keeping the 
dealers of milch cattle informed of the daily 
prices, stocks, etc. at exportmg and consuming 
centres. Throughout the year particulars of the 
dailv arrivals, despatches to Bombay and prices 
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of buffaloes and cows in the cattle markets of 
Eohtak, Bahadurgarh and Delhi were com- 
municated to the Buffalo Merchants’ Association, 
Bombay, and particulars in regard to t' -i*' 
of milk, arrivals of milch cattle and the: ; • 

in Bombay were intimated to the cattle ’ . * - ■/ 
mentioned above. Similar services were .*• : 

between ilehsana and Bombay and ■ 

Bohtak and Calcutta, At the instance of the 
local All-India Radio authorities arrangement 
were made for supply of a summary of live-stock 
prices for the benefit of the listeners in rural 
areas around Delhi. It was also decided to 
supply them with relevant extracts from the 
crop forecasts of important commodities in 
India as well a sabroad. The provincial market- 
ing staffs have made si mil ar beginnings in their 
respective areas. 

As usual, efforts were made to keep the public 
informed of the activities of the marketing 
staffs by taking advantage of the various 
agricultural exhibitions in the provinces and 
States. Public demonstrations were given of 
the technique of grading by exhibiting illustra- 
tive maps, diagrams and charts relating to the 
production, supplies, prices and distribution of 
various agricultural commodities together with 
pade discs, labels and grading apparatus. 

Apart from the activities detailed above the 
Central Marketing Staff had to deal with 
numerous enquiries of a general nature. The 
Aplcultural ^rketing Adviser acted as a llason 
Officer for the purpose of collecting and supply- 
ing to the Imperial Economic Committee, 


London, information relating to marketing 
l^^^tion in India for use In their intelligence 
service. Problems connected with control of 
-.*■ • i’ ‘v. 1 .“.-.j* 

\ .* ,-!.■■ 1.' k . ; ■ • 

■ M ■ . -..I'k' ■ ■ . ' . 

which was opened by His Excellency the Viceroy 
was attended by 22 Hon’ble Ministers and 
members from provinces and States. After 
reviewing the work done by the marketing 
staffs, the Conference unanimously agreed that 
the marketing scheme has already shown 
evidence of being of value to producers and that 
it was desirable to continue the work with a 
suitably augmented staff both at the Centre 
and in provinces and States. The resolutions 
passed at this Conference formed the basis of 
the policy pursued by the marketing staffs 
during 1939. 

The above is only a brief sketch of the activi- 
ties of the marketing staffs. The detailed 
accounts, given in the published annual reports 
of the Agricultural Marketing Adviser, show that 
the scheme has recorded steady progress in spite 
of several difficulties such as lack of adequate 
funds and personnel and reluctance and hesita- 
tion on the part of the trade to follow new 
methods. Accordingly the scheme has been 
extended upto the end of 1940 and additional 
staff has been provided by the Central Govern- 
ment in the office of the Aericultural Marketli^ 
Adviser to expedite the publication of all-India 
Survey reports. 


List of the Central Marketing Officers and the Senior Marketing Officers 
in Provinces and Indian States : — 


A — Central MarkctioS Staff. 


Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the^ Oorem- 1 (Edim), (Texas). 


I United Provincei. — J. A. ilanawar, m.a., b.SC. 


ment of /wfia,— Major A. McD. Livingstone, 
M.C., M.A., B SC, 


Bihar. — B. N. Sarkar, l Ag. 

Orissa. — K. Gopalan, ii.a , Dip. (Econ.), 


Senior ’ Marketing Officers.^A. M. Thomson, B.Com. (Manchester), pr. ecod. 5. 


Central Provinces. — B. H. Hill. m.a. (Cantab.), 
I.A.S. 


D. K. Khurody, (Hons.), (Post vacant at 

present.) _ 

Marketing Officers.— B. P. Bhargava, b.sc., 1 Assam.— L. K. Handique, b.sc. (Agri.) (Edm.h 
A. M. Inst. B.E., Xasir Ahmad, l. Ag., Hukmat North-West Frontier Province . — Chaudhri 
Khan, B.sc. (Agri.), A.i.R.o. Ghulam Qadir, G.P.y.s. (Hons.), p.v.S. 

Marketing Officer (6’a?ar).— Tiryugi Prasad, Sind.—Br. L. M. Hira, gbvc a R san I 
M.A., LL.B.^ e, \ t» T R. N. Gidwaui, B.Ag., D. K. Makhijani, 

Supervising Officer {Grading Stations). — P. L. b.A", 


Tandon, B.sc. (Wales), f.r. Ecoii. s. (Lond.) 

AssUtant Marketing Officers. — K, C. Chetty, 
B.Sc.(Edm.) ; S. C. Chakravarti, B.Ag. (Bombay) ; 
E. M. Bee ; Shashikant, K. De&ai n'.b.d, (Scot.) ; 
Fazal Haq, B.A., M.sc. (Reading) ; Nurual Islam ; 
Dr T G Menon, B.sc. (Agri.) (Munich), Assoc., 
I.a!e.i. ; S. K. Bedekar, B.Ag., M.sc. (^Yales), 
F s s ; Jafar Ali, M.A., B.So, ; U. R. Bhat, M,A. ; 
Israrul Haq, L.V.P. (Hons.)]^ V. P. Ananta- 


Burma. — F. D. Odell, M.A., I.A.S. 

C*— Minor Admixustrationt* 
Baluchistan. — H. R. Kidwai, m sc. 

D. — Indian States Marketing Officers. 

Hyderabad.— Bj. Amir Ali Khan, Ph. D. 
Mysore. — V. Venkatachar, m.a., b. com. 
Patiala . — Harchand Singh, l .Ag. 

Bhopal . — Jamil Mohammed Khan, B.sc., 


narayanan, BSC. (Hons.); K. P. Jain, b.sc.;,u,.b. 

H. S.Lodi, B.A. ; C. L. Barve, b.e., a,m.M.e.a.; > Baroda.—Bi. M. D. Patel, Dip. Ag., M.sc. 

i (Cornell), Ph. B. (Wisconsin), 
i . ,^,^f^o.walpur . — Abdus Samad Wajid, M.A., L1.B. 


(Post vacant at present). 

B.— ProrincUl Marketing Officers. j _ 

Madras . — Rao Bahadur K. Gopalakrishna i * 


T ifr Aurora, b.sc., N. S. Apte, 

Raju, L.Ag. ^ I (Bom.), X. D. Gupta. 

Bombay. — Dr. T. G. Shimame, B.Ag., .B., Travanrore. — S. Rangaswamy Aiyanger, B.A., 

P.S.S., F.R. Econ. s, B.Ag., G. I. Kovoor, B.sc. (Wales), 

Bengal. — A. R. Malik, M.A., B.sc. ^ Kashmir. — President, Jammu and Kashmir 

Punjab . — Kartar Singh, B.Ag., B.sc. (Agri.), ^ Marketing Board, Srinagar. 

N.B.B. (Reading). Jodhpur. — R. C. Sinha. 
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IMPERIAL INSTITUTE OF SUGAR TECHNOLOGY. 


The Indian Sugar Committee of 1920 recom« 
mended inter aiia the establishment of a Central 
Research Institute as necessary for the proper: 
development of the sugar industry in this 
country. The necessity for such an institute 
was greatly emphasised since the date of the 
RpCport by the rapid expansion of the industry 
during the past few years. 

The Government of India accepted the recom- 
mendation of the Sugar Committee and started 
with effect from 1st October 1936, for a period of 
five years the Imperial Institute of Sugar Tech- 
nology at Cawnpore. It was decided to take 
over with the concurrence of the Government 
of the United Provinces the Sugar Section of 
the Harcourt Butler Technological Institute and 
develop it into the Imperial Institute of Sugar 
Technology. 

It is decided that the Institute should under- 
take research on— 

(o) Problems of Sugar Technology in general 
and those of the sugar factories in 
India in particular ; 

(6) The utilisation of the by-products of the 
industry ; 

(c) Detailed testing of new varieties of cane 
under factory conditions ; and 

(a) General problems of sugar engineering 
and chemistry. 

The institute also provides adequate facilities 
for the training of students in all branches of 
Sugar Technology and arranges for short 
refresher courses for men already employed in 
the industry. It is also responsible for the 
Collection, tabulation and analysis of scientific 
control returns from factories and making the 
results of detailed study of these returns avail- 
able to factories in the shape of technical reports. 


The institute is, in other words, intended 
to furnish assistance of a scientific and technical 
nature to all factories which may need it. Besides 
carrying on research on fundamental problems 
of sugar chemistry it acts as the medium for 
harmonising the latest developments in the 
sugar industry abroad with the conditions 
prevailing in this country. 

The administration of the Institute was 
vested in the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research Department, Government of India. 
Itr. R. C. Srivastava, formerly Sugar Tech- 
nologist to the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research, was appointed the first Director of 
the Institute. A representative body was con- 
stituted to advise from time to time on the 
problems to be investigated at the Institute and 
to undertake periodic reviews of its activities. 

The Institute provides the following courses 
of study : — 

1. Fellowship in Sugar Technology. 

2. „ ,, ,, Engineering. 

3. Associateshir,. Technology. 

4. ,, „ ,, Engineering. 

5. Sugar Boilers' Certificate Course. 

Short courses axe also provided in the ^olIo^'Ing 
subjects h)r men employed In factories and 
possessing suitable technical and academic 
qualifications : — 

(а) Chemical Control. 

(б) Pan Boiling. 

(c) Fuel and Boiler Control. 

(d) Bacteriology. 

(e) Statistics. 

(/) Dutch language. 

(g) German language. 


Area Ccltivated and Uncultivated in 1937-38 in each provincb. 


j Area 

Province. j according 

Deduct 
Indian ' 

Net area. 

According 

According 

to survey. 

States. 

to 

1 to village 

1 

1 

survey. 

Papers. 


Ajmer-ilerwara 

Assam 

Bengal 

Bihar 

Acree. 

1,770,921 

43,375,360 

49,324,351 

44,314,721 

Acres. 

7.890,560 

Acres. 

1,770,921 

35,484,800 

49,324,351 

44,314,721 

Acres. 
1,770 921 
85,484,800 
49,324,351 
44,314,721 

Bombay . . 

Central Provinces and Berar . . 
Coorg 

48,721,925 

63,004,800 

1,012,264 


48,721,925 

63,004,800 

1,012,264 

48,721,925 

63,091,831 

1,012,264 

Delhi 

Madras . . 

North-West Frontier Province. 

368,412 

79,808,607 

8,437,582 


368,412 

79,808,607 

8,437,582 

368,412 

79,803,243 

8,576,769 

Orissa 

Punjab 

Siud 

United Provinces 

20,582,576 

61,001,600 

30,179,486 

67,848,920 


20,582,576 

61,001,600 

30,179.486 

67,848,920 

20,604,754 

60,175,425 

30,179,486 

67,960,342 

Total 

519,751,525 

7,890,580 

511,880.965 

511,389,244 
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AEEA CBWIVAIED iSD USCCLTITATED K 1937-38 IX EACH PSOTISCE. 


CrLTIVATED. i USCnUTAIED. 


Province. i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

Net area | 
actually 1 
sown. 1 

1 

Current 

fallows. 

Cuiturable 
waste other 
than fallow. 

Not avail- 
able for 
cultivation. ! 

Forests. 

1 

Acres. 

AcrM. 

i 

1 

Acres. | 

Acres, i 

Acres. 

Ajmer-ilerwara 

337.133 

174,590 

263,165 

899,251 

96,782 

Assam 

6,295,796 

1,601,597 

18,856,570 

4,577,400 ! 

4,153,437 

Bengal 

24,728,100 

4,926,600 

5,753,822 

9,433,039 

4,482,890 

Biliar 

19,323,400 

6,966,506 

5,123,622 

6,294,248 

6,606,945 

BombAy 

28,715,213 

5,059,224 

888,888 

5,722,961 

8,336,139 

Central Provinces & Berar. 

24,537,804 

3,805,214 

13,992,370 

4,^99,410 

15,857,033 

Coorg 

144,673 

164,667 

11,690 

359,474 

331,760 

Demi 

213,444 

! 11,161 

65,305 

78,502 


Madras 

32,032,814 

9,450,303 

10,537,675 

14,604,210 

13,178,241 

North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince 

2,109,029 

576,056 

2,851,700 

2,687,052 1 

352,932 

Punjab 

27,317,578 

3,695,782 

14,164,936 

13,021,910 

1,975,219 

United Provinces . . 

36,171,073 

2,637,755 

9,988,955 

9,887,964 

9,274,595 

Orissa 

6,447,555 

1,736,964 

3,571,049 

6,211,433 

2,637,753 

Sind 

5,140,479 

4,873,248 

5,899,512 

13,548,576 

717,671 

Total 

1 

213,514,091 

i 

45.679,567 

1 

i 

1 91,908,759 
! 

92,225,430 

68,001,397 
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AB£A 

U5DEE lEBlQATIOS IN 19S7-S8 IN 

EACH PBOTINOE. 


i 


abba Ibbiqated. 



1 

Province. , 

By Canals. 

. I 

Bv 

By 

Other 

Total Area 


Govern- i 
ment. i 

1 

Private. 

Tanks. 

Wells. 

Sources. 

irrigated. 


i 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Merwara 

•• 


24,349 

97,732 

851 

122,932 

Assam . . . . ! 

j 

240 

349,414 

1,431 


303,196 

654,281 

Bengal .. ,.! 

197,652 

246,216 

1,044,696 

50,039 

501,770 

2,040,373 

Bihar . . . . ; 

612,149 

771,097 

1,441,697 

507,462 

942,623 

4,275,028 

\ 

Bombay 

264,037 

72,985 

113,393 

604,789 

40,175 

1,095,379 

Central Provinces <& 
Berar 

t 

1,044,556 

t 

154,660 

65,145 

1,264,361 

Coorg 

2,411 


1,667 



4,078 

Delhi 

31,169 

.. 

1,395 

27,042 

i 

59,606 

Madras 

8,750,214 

163,279 

3,191.745 

1,358,657 

! 281,464 

8.745,359 

Nortii- W est Frontier 
Province 

439,404 

432,296 


82,646 

; 70,635 

1,024,981 

Punjab . . 

11,203,288 

426,081 

35,705 

4,346,199 

128,670 

16,139,943 

United Provinces , . 

3,827,728 

41,460 

99,483 

5,303,653 

: 2,325,169 

11,597,493 

Orissa 

304,407 

54,004 

294,902 

8,335 

700,720 

1,362,368 

Sind 

4,023,717 

9,575 

* • 

27,939 

' 435,545 

1 

4,496,776 

Total 

24,656,416 

3,610,963 

6,250,463 

12,569,153 

5,795,963 

52,882,958 


t Included under ** Private canals”. 
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Agricultural Statistics. 



' 

Chops Iehigated* ix 1937-33. 


Province. 

£ioe. 

1 Wheat. 1 Barley, Jowar. 

I 

1 

Bairi. 




Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

.4.cre3. 

.4cre3 

Ajmer-ilerwara .. 


32 

14,330 

32,755 

1,925 

2,504 

Assam 


629,500 

•• 




Bengal 


1,325,557 

12,904 

3,431 

65 

114 

Bihu 


2,304,5-22 

264,880 

130,659 

2,220 

1,523 

Bombay 


200,993 

201,464 

8,914 , 

236,353 

53,997 

Central Provinces Berar 

1,073,811 

53,162 

1,474 

135 

9 

Coorg 


4,073 





DelhJ 


25 

23,282 

3,323 

765 

839 

Madras 


7,925,580 

3,157 

7 1 

1 

393,826 

312,806 

North-West Frontier Province . . 

39,235 

366,462 

60,608 

19,283 

6,766 

Punjab .. 


869,250 

5,567,547 

296,975 ' 

179,759 

326.891 

United Provinces . . 


575,160 

4,344,138 

1,991,293 , 

59,953 

21,543 

Orissa 


1,237,501 

870 

i 

1 



Sind 


1,231,346 

1,153,914 

13,304 1 

431,439 

260,364 


Total .. 

13,425,590 

12,011,169 

2,547,814 ! 

1 

1,330,728 

037,411 


* Includes are*i irrigated at both harvests. 



Agricultural Statistics. 3-t5 

USDEB IRBiaATIOB IS 1937-3S IS EACH PKOTISOB. 

Ceops Irrigatbb 


Province. 

Other 1 

Other 


Maize. ' cereals 

Sugarcanej food I Cotton. 

non-food 

Total. 

! an'l 

' crops. 1 



1 pulses. 

! j 




i 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. , 

Acres. 

Acres. , 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Merwara . . t 

30,044 

20,622 

300 

11,302 

24,108 , 

5,146 

153,150 

1 

Assam . . . . ; 


1,092 


11,810 


11,879 

654,281 

Bengal.. 

4,615 1 

4S,902 

U,l54 

104.146 , 

1 

7C2 , 

16,072 ' 

2,053,662 

Bihar 

74,091 , 

032,704 i 

100,378 

202,174 : 

1,031 ! 

59,911 ; 

4,275,023 

Bombay 

24,110'- 1 

80,670 

6',C11 ' 

178,058 

41,S47 

1 

171,926 

1,281,907 

Central Provinces and 
Berar 

ISO 

8,915 ' 

30,099 ' 

84,253 ■ 

155 f 

12,159 

1,264,361 

Coorg . . . . . . ! 





1 

1 

4,073 

i 

Delhi j 

1,028 

3,224 

4,677 . 

6,289 

1,171 ' 

9,928 ! 

59,606 

Madras 

4,337 

i 

! 976.570 ' 

92,396 1 

334,509 ] 

1 295,150 ' 

1 1 

555,142 

10,898,480 

North-West Frontier 
Province 

252,482 

! 34,651 

70,001 ! 

39,876 

! 15,531 j 

142,640 

1,047,540 

Punjab 

53.5,158 

1,234,037 1 

419,119 1 

296,488 

j2.S85,2S0 

; 3,745,106 

16,406,460 

United Provinces 

’ 420,583 

i2, 783,969 j 

ll, 370,371 1 

1 1 

, 391,956 

1 

1 319,625 

393,172 

12,671,766 

Orissa .. 

! 

^ 214,849 

j 31,346 

, 20,353 

1 216 

19,794 

1,526.199 

Sind .. 

i 2,452 

i 598,192 

j 

1 7,010 

1 56,098 

1 970,174 

338,802 

5,068,095 

Total 

, [1,360,157 

1 

'6,698,303 

2,228,552 

1,737,312 

4,555,840 

; 5,481,737 

57,36-t,613 
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Agricultural StaUstics. 


AREA rSDEE DIFFERENT CEOPfi CUXTIVATED IS 1937-33 IS EACH PROTISCE. 


Food Geaiss. 


Provinces. 




Jowar 

Bajra 





I"'! 

or 


Eice. 

VTheat. 

Barley. 

cholura 

cumbu 





rireat 

(spiked 





millet t. 

millet). 


Acres. , 

Acres. ; 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-ilerwara 

Assam 

491 ; 
5,05G,323 i 

23,669 

51,003 

75,753 

27,544 

Bengal 

22.200.500 ' 

lVo,900 

95.000 

* *5.800 

’*2.000 

Bitiar 

9,512,700 , 

1,09^000 

1. 3- a, 000 

61. SOU 

62,400 

Bombay . . . . . . 

2,030,984 . 

1,831,331 

14.772 

5.072.757 

4,02 \?13 

Central' Provinces & Berar ; 

5,763,539 ' 

3.357.353 , 

14,7r)0 

4,247,737 

1' 0,953 

Coorg 

84,605 ; 





Delhi 

40 ' 

50,021 

15,121 

14.0«5 ' 

45,767 

Madras 

10,140,831 , 

15,207 

2,634 

4,599,444 

2,571,988 

Noith-'West Frontier 

1 


, 



^ovince 

39,295 

1,027,934 

179.016 ■ 

69.043 

94,439 

Punjab 

1 0S0,J40 1 

9,944,073 , 

776,760 

537,907 

2.615,381 

United Provinces . . 

7.153,654 , 

7,05^,807 ' 

3,842,620 

2,231, Gill 

2,096.009 

Ori5*^a 

5.14',734 1 

3 522 

25f) 

43 497 

6 6^5 

Sind 

1,2 31,346 : 

1,155,3<^ 

13 o04 

439 146 

841 533 

Total . . ; 

69,455,232 

20,612 ^10 

G,311,'2iU 

20,701.665 

12,497,515 


Food Graiss. 


Provinces j 

R.igi or i 
inargu 1 

(MiUet). ' 

Maize. 

Gram (Pulse; 

Other fond i 
prams and j 
Pulses. j 

Total. 

Food Grains. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acre®. 

Ajmer-3Ierwara . . . . ! 

Assam 

Bengal . . • . • • ' 

Bihar 

Bombay 

107 

’ *4.500 
632,600 
645,925 

50,973 

7*3.000 

1,552,700 

163,765 

21,535 

('0 

; 270,500 

; 1,365,700 

i 67 1,0.39 

47,120 

244.752 

l,19r),000 

4,100,500 

2,712,101 

301.255 

5,301,075 

24,018,000 

19,687,400 

20,181,387 

Central Provinces & Berar. 

Coorg ' 

Delhi , 

Madras 

9,654 

3,479 

1,618,118 

152,2 J7 

* *2,489 
72,026 

i 1,191.059 
; ("} 

' 5r>,6os 

1 52,240 

5,027,041 

1.005 

9,789 

6,027,266 

19,864.397 

89,089 

201,900 

25,099,754 

North-West Frontiers 
Province . . • • ! 

Punjab 

United Provinces . . 

Orissa 

Sind . . . • "I 

19,073 

251,339 

290,085 

236 

471,292 
1,103,091 
1,957,116 
31 05«» 
2.457 

i 142,049 

; 3,754,695 

5,757,002 
5.323 
363,301 

89,856 

1,273,203 

6,816,727 

603,005 

244,500 

2,112,929 

21,411,088 

38,064,875 

6,132,154 

4.296,211 

Total . . 

3,475,181 

! 5,633,096 

13,661,951 

28,392,765 

186,761,514 


(a) Included under “ Other food grains and pulses." 
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AREA UNDER DOTKREKT CROPS OUXIIVATBD IH 1937-3S IS EACH PBOVISCE. 


Oilseeds. 


Provinces, 

linseed. 

Sesamum 
(til or 
jinjili.) 

1 Gronnd- 

mustard. 

Cocoannt| Castor, 

Other 

Oil 

seeds. 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. Acres. 

Acres. Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-iler- 






29,796 

wara 


20,051 

744 1 



.A.3sain 

7,060 

20,291 

397.159 

2,946 


427,456 


137,000 

20'J,700 

770,700 2.700 

18,300 100 

27,300 

1,160,800 

Bihar 

5S6,700 

113,800 

517,800 

34,000 

298,900 

1,551,200 

Bombay 

111,304 

165,584 

20,036 1,343,980 

27,606 42,126 

677,994 

2,389,220 

Central Pro 






2,479,313 

Berar 

1,286,703 

482,840 

72,683 1 223,513 

.. 1 34,111 

379,463 

Coorg 

.. 




Delhi 

9 

6 

8,131 


86 

8,225 

iladras 

1,S78 

794,375 

1,760 '4,657,596 

S.Se.i’JO ' 246,718 

64,426 

6,353,383 

North-West 

Frontier 

1 

237 

91,739 

Province . 

1 5 

4,799 

^ 86,608 

. . . • 

Punjab 

1 31,403 

00,237 

739,649 , 34,163 

i . . , 27 

3,075 

901,554 

United Pro- 

1 



1,073,727 

Vinces 

1 318,303 

! 367,637 

213,975 : 132,331 

' 18,412 

28,069 

Orissa 

1 8,110 

123.000 

: 25,450 1 13.S73 

! 30.132 20,289 

1 84,471 

, 305.334 

SinJ 

64 

32,845 

j 148,094 9 

! 17 6,717 

1 i 

1 27,766 

1 213,512 

Total 

2,489,131 

!2, 437, 665 

1 

3,000,834 0,403,166 

; 657,135 1 400,446 

1,591,787 

|16,985,264 


1 Sugar. ' Fibres. 

Condi* ! — 


Provinces. 

ments 

and 

spices. 

Sugar- 1 
cane. 

Others* 1 

Cotton. 

Jute. 

Other 

fibres. 

Total 

fibres. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Merwara 

3,460 

390 


37,326 


233 

37,559 

Assam 

39,197 


41,895 

219,122 


264,017 

Bencal 

174,500 

290.100 

63,000 

58,000 

2,160,900 

41,400 

2,260,300 

Bihar . . 

89,400 

360,500 

43.200 

445,000 

11,300 

499.500 

Bombay 

Central Provinces and 

201,286 

70,571 

1,465 

3,862,349 


73,485 

3,940,834 

Berar 

115,008 

33,610 


4.047,224 


86,685 

4,133,909 

Coorg 

5,117 

46 





Delhi . . 

193 

.5,736 


1,622 


288 

1,910 

Madras 

North-West Frontier 

601,571 

97,965 

92,622 

2,546.438 


234,329 

2,780,767 

Province 

3,982 

70,084 


22,195 


1,282 

23,477 

Punjab 

36,290 

510,014 

•• 

3.135,531 


43,454 

3,178,985 


123,837 

2,181,074 

.. 

581,614 

6,699 

231,322 

819,535 

Orissa . • 

23 410 

34,834 

243 

8.2:)1 

15,610 

9,2d0 

33,121 

Sind . . 

4,943 

7,010 

1 410 

1 970,174 


313 

970,487 

ToUl 

1,383,057 

3,701,131 

1 157,740 

,15,358,719 

1 

2,847,331 

738,351 

18,944,401 


• Area under sugar-yielding plants other than sugarcane. 
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ABIA UKDEE DHTEEEXT OBOPS OiniTrTATMD IH 1037-38 15 EACH PBOTIHCB. 


Drugs and Narcotics. 


Provinces. 1 

Indigo. 

Others, iopium. 

Tea. 

Coffee. 

Tobacco. 

Other 
Drugs 
and Nar- 
cotics (a) 

Fodder 

Crops. 

] 

i 

Acres. 

Acres. ' 

Acres, i 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 







44 


1,533 





439,801 


12,361 



Bengal 




201,900 


31J,300 

3,700 

103,500 


1.400 

i .. ; 



4,000 


125,100 


23,600 

Bombay 

‘ 92 j 


17 

4 

169,710 

26,980 

2,490,206 

Central Provinces 

10 

103 

.. 



12,337 

1,175 

500,943 

Coorg 



** 

io3 

41,i29 

10 


Delhi 


7 




1,246 


41,187 


23,167 

, 1,305 


76',71S 

56,771 

294,232 

150,418 

413,157 

North-'W est Frontier 


i S3 




13,343 

3 

130.211 

Punjab 

11,3^ 

1 10,936 

1,395 

9,443 


71,190 

l.iiOO 

5,0 n, 669 

United Provinces . . 

2,552 

i 775 

7,863 

6,603 


89,41)0 

1 2,245 

1,430,631 

Orissa 


1,«'75 



i^o 

3u,S5'J 

1 736 

20,130 

8md 


1 612 




4.'J06 

[ 115 

164,464 

Total .. 

33,461 

j 13,013 

9,263 

73S500 

98,034 

1,133,128 

186,378 

10,410,541 


(a) Includes Cinchona and Indian hemp also. 


i 

Fruits and* 

Miscellaneous 

Crops. 

Total 

Deduct 

area 

sown 

more than 
once. 


Provinces. 

including j 
root 1 
crops, j 

Food. 

Non-food. 

area 

sown. 

area 

sown. 


Acres. j 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Merwara 

1,905' 

12,668 

3,652 

392,567 

55,434 

337,133 

Assam . . 

462,609’ 

(5) 

13 .,021 

7,0- 1,5 i7 

765,741 

6,2'>5,796 

Bengal . . 

815,600 

235,900 

79,000 

29,719,600 

4,991,500 

24,728,100 

Bihar . . 

434,400: 

727,000 

306,500 

23,810,000 

4,486,600 

19,323,400 

Bombay 

Central Provinces and 

202,617| 

2,076 

7,159 

29,633,624 

968,411 

28,715,213 

Berar.. 

139,955) 

3,207 

1,057 

27,255,0941 2.747.290 

24,637,504 

Coorg . . 

9,90C; 



145,394| 721 

144,673 


5,685’ 

1.263 

250 

267,611, 64.167 

213,444 

Madras .. .. e9i,oUDj 

North-'West Frontierj i 

39,801 

145,934 

36,919,071 

4,886,257 

32,032,814 

Province 

’ 36,741; 

27,329 

(e) 

2,519,426 

31,572,607 

410,397 

2,109,029 

Punjab . . 

240,3211 

145,880 

11,484 

4,255,029 

27,317,578 

United Provinces 

578,874, 

241,673 

98,023 

44,771,706 

8,600,633 

36,171,073 

Orissa . . 

150.222 

62,3i2 

188.674 

6,982,795 

535,240 

6.447,565 

Sind 

45,726, 

2,6o5, 1,346 

5,712,487 

672,008 

5,140,479 

Total 

3,816,061 

1,501,834! 978,109 

246 863,519 

33,349,428 

213,514,091 


(a) Includes Cinchona and Indian hemp also. (6) Included under “ iliscellaneous non- 
food crops.*' (c) Included under “ Miscellaneous food crops ” 



AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION. 



(a) Not available. 



AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS : (FUjurea in thouaamls of ac-na.) 



eluding fruits, vegetables, con- 
diments, spices A miscellaneous 
food-crops). 



AGRicuLinKAL srATiaiics OP JiiuTiSH INDIA — (III thouminds of acres) 
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Irrigation. 


The chief chara..teristics of the Indian rainfall 
are its unequal distribution over the country, 
its irregular distribution throughout the sea- 
sons and Its liability to failure or serious defi- 
ciency. The normal annual rainfall varies from 
4fi0 inches at Cherrapunji in the Assam hills to 
less than three inches in Upper Sind. The 
greatest rainfall actually measured at any 
station iu any one year was 905 inches, recorded 
at Cherrapunji in 1861, while at stations in 
Upper Sind it has been ml. There are thus 
rortions of the country which suffer as much 
rroni excessive rainfall as others do from 
drought. 

The second important characteristic of the 
rainfall is its unequal distribution throughout 
the seasons. Except in the south-east oi the 
peninsula, where the heaviest precipitation 
Is received from October to Beceruber, by f.ir 
the greater portion of the rain falls during the 
south-west monsoon, between June and October. 
During the winter months the rainfall is com- 
paratively small, the normal amount varying 
from half an inch to two inches, while the hot 
weather, from March to May or June? Is prac- 
tically rainless. Consequently it happens 
that in one season of the year the greater part 
of India is deluged with rain and is the scene 
of the most wondcrhil and rapid growth of 
vegetation ; in another period the same tract 
becomes a dreary, sun-burnt waste. The 
transition from the latter to the former stage 
often occurs in a few days. From the agricul- 
tural point of view the most unsati.-factory 
feature of the Indian rainfall is it3 liability to 
failure or serious deficiency. The average 
annual rainfall over the w’hole country Is about 
46 inches and there is but little variation from 
this average from year to year, the greatest 
recorded being only about seven inches. But 
if separate tracts are considered, extraordinary- 
variations are found. At many stations annual 
rainfalls of less than half the average are not 
uncommon, while at some less than a quarter of 
the normal amount has been recorded in a year 
of extreme drought. 

Scarcity. — Classing a year in wlilch the 
deficiency is 25 per cent, as a dry year and one 
in which it Is 40 per cent, aa a year of severe 
drought, the examination of past statistics 
shows that, over the precarious area, one year 
in five may be expected to be a dry year and one 
in ten a year of severe drought. It is largely 
In order to remove the menace of these years 
that the great irrigation systems of India have 
been constructed. 

Government Works.— The Government 
irrigation works of India may be divided into 
two main classes, those provided with artiflcal 
storage, and those dependent throughout the 
year on the natural supplies of the rivers from 
which they have their origin. In actual fact, 
practically every irrigation work depends upon 
storage of one kind or another but, in many 
cases, this is provided by nature withont man's 


assistance. In Xorthem India, upon the 
Himalayan river.?, and in Madras, where the 
cold weather rains are even heavier than 
those of the south-west nionsoon, the principal 
non-storage systems are found. 

The expedient of storing water in the monsoon 
fomtiiisation diirine the subsequent dry weather 
has been practised in India from time imme- 
morial. In their -timplest form, such storage 
works consist of an earthen embanl-ment 
coMtnicted across a valley or depression, behind 
which the water collects, and those under 
Government control range from small tanks 
irrigating onl}' a few acres each to the huge 
resm'oirs recently completed in the Deccan 
which are capable of storing over 20.000 
million cubic feet of water. By gradually 
escaping water from a work of the’latter type’, 
a supply can bo maintainetl long after the river 
on which the reservoir is situated would other- 
wise he dry anil usele.s-s. 

The Three Classes. — Previously allirriga- 
tioD works were divided into three classes. 
Productive, Protective and Minor, but during 
the triennium 1921-24 the method of deter- 
mining the source from which the funds for the 
construction of Government works were pro- 
.Tided was changed, and now all works, whe- 
ther major or minor, for which capital accounts 
are kept, have been re-classified under two 
heads. Productive and Unproductive, with a 
third class embracing areas Irrigated by non- 
The main criterion to be satis- 
fied before a work can be classed as productive 
is that it shall, within ten year® of the com- 
pletion of construction, produce sufficient 
revenue to cover its working expenses and the 
•oterest charges on its capital cost. Most of 
the largest irrigation systems in India belong 
to the productive class. 

Unproductive works are constructed primarily 
with a view to the protection of precarious 
tracts and to guard againft the necessity for 
periodical expenditure on the relief of the popula- 
tion in times of famine. They are financed 
from the current revenues of India, generally 
from the annual grant for famine relief and 
insurance, and are not directly remunerative, 
the constniction of each such work being sepa- 
rately justified by a comparison of the value of 
each acre protected fbased upon such factors 
•as the probable cost of famine relief, the popula- 
jtion of the tract, the area already protected 
and the minimum area which must be protected 
m order to tide over a period of severe drought) 
with the co«t of such protection. 

Nearly one-eighth of the whole area irrigated 
In India from Government works la effected 
by minor works for which no capital account 
18 kept. 

Growth of Irrigation. — There has, during 
the last fifty years, been a steady growth In the 
area irrigated by Government irrigation works. 
• From lOi million acres in 1878-79 the area 
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annually irrigated rose to 19^ million acres at 
the beginning of the century and to 32 25fi 
million acres in 1936-37. 

The main increase has been in the class of 
productive works, which irrigated 4^ million 
acres in 1878-79 and rose to 20 756,209 acres in 
1926-27. During the year 1936-37 the areas 
irrigated by productive and unproductive 
works amounted to 23 .">6 and 2.S3 nullion 
acres respectively. 

The area hiigated in 1936-37 wa=5 the larce^t 
in the Punjab in vhuh piovinee 11 .94 imllion 
acre;? 5\ere iiiiiiated duriuLT the jear. extludini' 
area irrigated thiough (hannel's which lie in 
the Indi<n ?t.tte' The Madras pie^ideiuv came 
next, with an aiea ni 7 32 itiillion ade^. ftiUuw- 
ed by Sind with an <irea of 4.48 million ade-.. 

Capital and Revenue — The total capital out- 
lay. direct <uid indirect on irrigation and 
imisation work-*, including works under 
construction, amounted at the end c>f the year 
1936-37 to Us 15 404 lakh" The yro&s revenue 
for the year was Rs. 1.451 lakhs and the 
working expense.^ 513 lakh«-the net return on 
the capital being, therefore. 6 09 per cent 

The return on capital invested in productive 
irilgution works was higiiest in the Punjab 
where the canals yielded 14.5 per cent The 
return was 11 3 per cent in the Xorth-West 
Frontier Province. 9.4 per cent, in PMunbay. 
7.8 per cent, in Madras. 7.1 per cent, in lUhar. 
J.8 per cent, in the United Piovincesand 5 t> per 
cent, in Rurnia 

Charges for Water. — The charges for 
water are levied in ditlerent \ra>s m the various 
provinces. In some, notably in Sind, the 
ordinary' land revenue a-.-es-^ment includes also 
the charge for water, 9/lOths of this assessment 
being regarded as due to the canals. In others, 
as m parts ot Jtadras and Bombay, different 
rates of land revenue are assessed according 
to whether the land is irrigated or not, and the 
a^-*cs•^Ineut upon irngatea land includes also 
the charge for water. These methods may, 
however, be regarded as exceptional. Over 
the greater part of India water is paid lor sepa- 
rately', the area actually irrigated is measured, 
and a rate is charged per acre according to the 
' rop grown. Lower rates are otten levied in 
'•ases where irrigation is by “lift”, that is to 
say where the land is too high for the water to 
flow on to it by gravity and consequently the 
cultivator has to lift it on to his field. 

Various other methods of assessment have 
been tried, such as by renting outlets for an 
annual sum, or by charging according to the 
volume of the water used, but these have never 
been successful. The cultivator fully under- 
stands the principle of “No crops, no charge" 
which Is now followed as far as possible in canal 
administration, but has no confidence in a 

stem under which his liability for water rate is 
independent of the area and quality of his crop. 

The rates charged vary considerably with the 
crop grown, and are different in each province 


and often upon the several canals in a single 
provmce. Thus in the Punjab, they vary from 
Rs. 7-8-0 to Rs. 12 per acre lor sugarcane, from 
Rs. 4 to Rs. 7-8-0 per acre for rice, from 
' Rs. 3-4-0 to Rs. 5-4-0 per acre for wheat, rrom 
I Rs. 3 to Rs. 4-4-0 i>er acre for cotton and from 
I Rs. 2 to Rs. 3-4-0 per acre for millets and pulses. 
[ Charge is made lor addi^’ional waterings. 
Practically speaking, Government guarantees 
j sufficient * water for the crop and gives it as 
lavaiJabie. If the crop tails to mature, or if its 
Ivield is much below normal, either the whole or 
[ part of the irrigation assessment is remitted. 


A somewhat different .*ystem, the long lease 
system, is in force in parts of Bengal and the 
Central Provinces, under which the cultivators 
pay a small rate for a term of years wherher they 
‘take water or not. In these provinces where 
the normal ramtall is fairly high, it is always a 
question whether irrigation will be necessary 
at all, and if the cultivators have to pay the full 
rate, they are apt to hold off until water becomes 
absolutely es'^ential. and the sudden and universal 
demand then usually exceeds the supply. By 
paying a reduced fate every year for a term 
of years they become entitled to water when 
required ; consequently there is no temptation 
to wait till the last possible moment, and tlie 
demand is much more evenly distributed 
throughout the season. 


Taken as a whole, irrigation is offered on 
extremely easy terras, and the water rates 
represent only a very small propoition of the 
extra profit which tlie cultivator secures owing 
to the water he rei-eives. 


Central Bureau of Irrigation. — An im- 
portant e^cnt of the trienmum 103u-i>‘3 was 
the establishment of a Central Bureau of Irri- 
gation a'5 an adjunct of the Central 

Board of Iniitation. TUi" oiganisutiun s.itis- 
fifS a want lonu hdt by irrigation oflic*'rs and has 
gn-at potonriaUtie< in connection with the deve- 
lopment of fiKlian irrigation. The Bureau came 
into being in May 1931. It^? main objectsareto 
• ' ■ ' . ' formation and ex- 

• “Subjects l>ftween 

. ious provinces ; to 

co-onlinatc research in irrigation matters 
throudiout India and to di"'«»‘minat(‘ tlie results 
acliievtKl ; to convene at intervals general 
congresses at which .'■elected iingatiun matters 
wull be (Uscus.-!ed by officers from v.arious pro- 
vinces ; and to eafabli.*h contact with similar 
bureaux m other coiuitries wiili a view' to the 
exchange of publications and information. 
Thfsc obj'ects neceS''itate among othc-r things the 
maintf nance of a comprehensne library of irriga- 
tion publications both Indian and foreign, and 
the expenditure on the establhhnient and on 
the library is considerable. The bureau was 
finanee<l during the year 1931-32 bv the Govern- 
ment of India, but local Governments have since 
consented to contribute tcovards its support, and 
it has thus achieved an independent existence 
under the Central Board of Irrigation, the 
Government of India contributing in the same 
manner as provincial Governments. 


12 
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The results obtained in each province are given in the table below : — 


1 

Provinces. 

Average area irrigated 
in triennium 
1930-33, 

Average area irrigated 
in triennium 
1933-36. 

1 

Madras 

7,484.466 

7,448,147 

Bombay (Deccan) j 

382,729 1 

! 382,800 

Sind . . , , . . . . . , . . . . i 

3,690,000 

' 4,225,031 

Bengal . . , . . , 

63,740 . 

127,808 

United Provinces 

3,805,205 

3 977,404 

Punjab 

10,995,258 1 

11,007,776 

Burma 

2,076,435 ' 

2,105,384 

Bihar and Orissa 

886,834 ' 

887,408 

Central Provinces 

405,184 ! 

332,500 

North-West Frontier Province 

395,089 

431,135 

BAjpotana 

25,098 

26,446 

Baluchistan 

21,430 

20,760 

Total ,« 

30,231,468 

1 30,972,799 

I 


ProdHCtfve Works.— Taking prc^uctive works only, a triennial comparison is given in the 
foUowing table. It will be seeii that the average area irrigated by such works during the trien- 
niiim WAR AnnivtirimAt^lv twn milhnn rnAre t.hAn in ® " vaicu 


Provinces. 

Average area irrigated 
in previous triennium 
1930-33. 

Average area irrigated 
in triennium 
1933-36. 

Madras , . 


•• 

3,825.277 

3,882,729 

Bombay-Deccan . . 



6,089 

5,148 

Sind 



2,705,647 

4,092,675 

United Provinces . . 



3,508,892 

3,583,062 

Pnnjab 



10,314,031 

10,295,230 

Burma 



1,446,121 

1,461,310 

Bengal 


• • 

yu 

74,313 

Bebar and Orissa 



Nil 

395,172 

North-West Frontier Province . . 


203,238 

231,241 


Total 


22.009,295 

24,020,880 


Taking the productive works as a whole, 
the capita! invested in them was, at the end of 
1935-36, Ks. 10,721 lakhs. The net revenue lor 
the year was Es. 810 iakhs giving a return 
7.56 per cent, as compared with 9 per cent, in 
1918-19 and QJ per cent. In 1919-20. In consi- 
dering these figures it must be remembered that 
the capital invested includes the expenditure 
upon several works which have only lately come 
into operation and others which were under 


hnffl mVC ai present contri- 

® in the way of revenue ; 

^i^r^ » receipte trom water rates and a 

land revenue due to the 

can^“8o'°thar the 

returns include nothins on 
account of the large addition to the "eneral 

wJk?o7th' follows in the 

Wake of their construction. 
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Unprodactive Works. — Turning now to the unproductiTe works, the areas irrigated in the 
various provinces daring the triennium were as below : — 


1 

Province‘s. | 

Average area irrigated' 
in triennium 
1930-33. 

Average area irrigated 
in previous triennium 
1933-36. 

Sladras 

361,624 

396,724 

Bembay-Deccan 

204,715 

208,700 

Sind 

834,305 

104,594 

Bengal . . 

39,548 

22,631 

United Provinces 

274,565 

384,582 

Punjab . . . . . . . . . . . , 1 

681,227 

712,546 

Bortna 

562,169 

572,197 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

884,350 

490,849 

Central Provinces 

374,556 

305,562 

>’orth-West Frontier Province 

191,850 

199,894 

Bajputana 

25,098 

26,646 

Baluchistan 

21,430 

20,760 

Total 

4,455,437 

3,445,686 


Non-capital Works. — The results obtained from the non-capital works are given below 


Provinces. 

Average area irri- 
gated in triennium 
1930'33. 

Average area 
irrigated in 
triennium 
1933-36. 

Madras 

3,297,565 

3,168,693 

Bombay-Deccan . . 

171,925 

168,952 

Sind 

62,637 

27,763 

Bengal 

24,179 

30,865 

United Provinces 

21,748 

9,757 

Burma . . 

68,145 

71,877 

Bihar and Orissa 

2,484 

1,387 

Central Provinces 

30,628 

26,939 

Total 

3,679,311 

3,506,233 
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Irrigated Acreage. — A comparison of the acreage of crops matured during 1935-3^ by 
means of Government irrigation systems with the total area under cultivation in the several 
provinces is gi%en below: — 

Pro%inces. 

?7et area 
cropped . 

Acres. 

Area irri- 
gated by 
Govern- 
ment 
irrigation 
works. 

Acres. 

1 

1 

Percentage of 
area irrigated 
to total 
cropped area 

Capital cost 
of Govern- 
ment irriga- 
tion & Navi- 
gation works 
to end of 
1935-36. 

In lakhs of 
rupees. 

Estimated 
value of 
crops raised 
on areas 
receiving 
State irriga- 
tion. 

In lakhs of 
rupees. 

iladras 

36.628,827 

7 , 552 . 513 ! 20.60 

2,054 

2,232 

]iomba^ -Deccan . . 

26,37.">,991 

372,.55d 

1.41 

1.072 

192 

Smd 

4,808.308 4.316,052 

89.76 

3.084 

776 

Bengal 

27,695,300, 20o,521 

0.74 

537 

94 

United Provinces . . 

35,27»,U77 

4,319,137, 12.2 

2,712t 

2,210 

Punjab 

31, 850,814 •11,195,537 

3-3 . f o 

3,469 

3,900 

Burma 

18,210,0001 2,153,000, 11.8 

f96 

6 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

28,075,500- 940,248] 3 3 

628 

368 

C. P. (excluding Berar) . . 

20,352.815 

323,000 

1 5 

679 

96 

N. \V. F. Province 

2,242.8111 431.0ut 

19.22 

315 

150 

Rajputana 

43ll.59.''| 23,050 

5.48 

35 

5 

Baluchistan 

421.246 

2(1, 85x 

4.95 

36 

3 

Total 

232,376,2X7 

31.853.377 

13.7 

15,318 

10,032 


* In addition 661,347 acrp? weie irrijrated on the Indian State ehunnelS' of the Western 
Juruna canal, the Sirhind and the Ghaggar canals. 

t Includes Es. 219 laklis on Hydro-Electric works and 11?. 46 lakhs on Istate tube wells. 


New Works. — The major works of excep- 
tional importance are the Lloyd Barrage and 
Canals in Siml, the Cauvery (Ifetturj project in 
Madras, and the Sutle] Valley Canals in the Pun- 
jab. The Lloyd Barrage, w'hich was opened by 
His Excellency the Viceroy early in li>32. is the 
greatest work of its kind in the world, measuring 
4,725 feet between the fact-s t)f the regulator‘s on 
either side The canals construction scheme ha's 
been completed, and the revenue account 
of the scheme was optiicd with clfect from 
the financial year 1932-33. 

Piovidingfor the irrigation of a total anti- 
cipated area of approximately 5i million acres 
on attainment of full de\eIopment the main 
loatuicb ot the -clieine are a Barrage approxi- 
mati ly a mile long acro'-s the ri\cr Indus near 
Siikkiir, three largt; canal's taking off iromabo\o 
the Barrage on the right bank of the Ki\erand 
fourcanal-son the lAt bank of the llher with a 
^epar. 

total ■ > 

incur. 

amou... - . 

estim-ite 01 the project was clo~ed on the 30th 
Sijpt. mbf rl933. The yeariindci ie\h w'w'asthe 
fourth \>ar of operation of the Eirragc canal® 
and their irenerul working was satisfactory. The 
important con-tructiun woike.iiiicd out during 
the year under review con^i-tfdof the excava- 
tion’ of main and branch wateicourses and 
the construction of modules and hume pipe 
cuherts. 

The Sutlej Valley Works which reached 
Completion by the end of 1932-33 received 
Che sanction of the Secretary of State for India 


m 1921-22. It falls into four natural groups 
centred on the Perozepur. Suleimanke, Islam, 
and Fanjnad Headworks. During the triennium 
ending 1932-33 all the State Canals taking 
otf from the first three headw’orks, namely the 
Bikaner, Fordwah, Eastern Sadiqia, Bahawalpur 
and Qaimpur Canals were handed over to the 
States. The remaining two Canals, namely 
the Abba&ia and Panjnad Canals taking off 
from the Panjnad Headworks. were alscihanded 
oyer to the Bahav\alpur State during the year. 
The total expenditure on the Project to the 
end of 1932-33 amounted to Ks. 33.31 crores. 
The total area to be irrigated is 5,108,000 acres, 
or nearly a.UUU square mile-., (.if this, 2,075,000 
acre-, are j-erennial and 3 033,000 acres non- 
perennial irrigation. 1,942.000 acres are in British 
territory, 2,825,000 acres in Bahawalpur and 
341.009 acres in Bikaner. 


The Cauvery-Metlur Project i'’ the most 
impoitantpiojccti.omj)kt<’d during the triennium, 
under re\u*\v and its inuuguiution ceremony 
was peifoimed on the 2l®t Augu'-t 1934. The 
piojcct wui- ’sanctioned in 1925 and its sanctioned 
•‘•-tiinate aniounts to Its. 737 lakhs. It has been 
tramed with two inuin olijccts m view, first, to 
improve thi‘ e.xkting fluctuating ivater supplies 
for the Cauvery delta irrigation of over a million 
a« res and, secondly, to extend irrigation to a 
new’ area of SOi.OoO acres. The project in- 
volved- — ^ * 


(i) the construetion of a large dam on the 
Cau\ery at Mettur. the object of the dam 
being to store the flood waters of the river 
and to pass them down to the delta as and 
w’hen required ; 
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(it) the construction of an irrigation canal irrigation to new areas (271,000 acres on the 
(the Grand Anicut canal) taking off on the; Grand Anient canal and 30’000 acres on the 
right bank of the Cauvery ; and [Vadavar canal) second crop cultivation is expect* 

de t? ® 'considerable for the area will possess the great 

* [advantages of cheap power, an ample supply of 

A saving of Rs. 74. 73 lakhs is expected in the ' water and proximity to cotton and groundnut 
sanctioned estimate and the project is 'tracts, and there are also factory sites 
estimated to yield a net reeenue of o\er,in the vicinity of the railway and the river 
Rs. 50 lakhs. * Apart from the extension of i Cauvery. 

[Editorial Note : — The figures given throughout this article arc the latest obtainable from the 
Goveruiuent of India at the time of going to press.] 


WELLS AND TANKS. 


So fur we have dealt only with the great irri- 
gation schemes. They are esseutially exotic, 
the products of British rule; the real eastern 
instrument is the well. The most recent figures 
give thirty per cent, ofthe irrigated area in India 
as being under weils. Moreover the well is an 
extremely efficient instrument of irrigation. 
When the cultivator has to raise every drop of 
water which he uses from a varying depth, he 
is more careful m the use of it ; well water 
exerts at least three times as much duty as 
canal water. Again, owing to the cost of lifting, 
it is generally used for high grade crops. It is 
estimated that well-irrigated lands produce at 
least one-third more than canal-watered lands. 
Although the huge areas brought under cultiva- 
tion by a single canal sch^^me tend to reduce the 
disproportion between the two systems, it must 
be remembered that the spread of canals in- 
creases the possibilities of well Irrigation by 
adding, through seepage, to the store of subsoil 
water and raising the level. 

Varieties of Wells, — Wells In India are 
01 every description. They may be just holes 
ill Che ground, sunk to subsoil level, used lor 
a year nr two and then allowed to fall into 
decay. These are temporary or kacha wells. Or 
they may be lined with timber, or with brick or 
stone. They vary from the kacha well costing a 
lew rupees lo the masonry well, which will run 
into thousands, or in the sand v wastes of Bikaner, 
where the water level is three hundred feet 
below the surface, to still more. The means 
of raising the water vary in equal degree. There 
Is the picottah, or weighted lever, ra'smg a 
bucket at the end of a pivoted pole, just as is 
done on the banks of the Nile. This is rarelv 
used for lifts beyond fifteen feet, For greater' 
lifts bullock power is invariably used. This Is 
generally harnessed to the mot, or leather bag, 
which IS passed over a pulley overhanging the 
well, then raised bv bullocks who walk down a 
ramp of a length approximating to the depth 
of the well. Sometimes the mof is just a leather 
bag, more often it is a selt-actujg arrangement, 
which discharges the water into a sump auttn 
matically on reaching the surface. By this 
means from thirty to forty gallons of water are 
raised at a time, and in its simplicity, and the 
ease with which the apparatus can be construct- 
ed and repaired by village labour, the mot is 
unsurpassed in efficiency. There is also the 
Persian wheel, an endless chain of earthenware 


pot^ running round a wheel. Recently attempts 
have been made, particularly in Madras, to 
substitute mechanical power, furnished by oil 
engines, for the bullocK. This bas been found 
economical where the water supply is sufficientlv 
large, especially where two or three wells can 
be linked. (Government have systematically 
encouraged well irrigation by advancing funds for 
Uie purpose and exempting well watered land 
from extra asaessmeut due to improvement. 
These advances, termed takavi, are freely made 
to approved applicants, the general rate of 
interest being 6i per cent. In .Madras and 
Bombay ryots who construct wells, or other 
works of agricultural improvement, are exempt 
from enhanced assessment on that account. In 
other provinces the exemption lasts for specific 
periods, tlie term generally being long enough 
to recoup the owner the capital snnk. 

Tanks.— Next to the will, the indigenous 
instrument of irrigation is the tank. The village 
or the roadside tank is one of the most conspicu- 
ous features m the Indian scene. The Indian 
tank may be anv size. It may vary from a gieat 
work like Lakes Fife and M'hiting m the 
Bombay Presidency or the Perivar Lake in 
Travancore, holding up from four to seven 
billion cubic feet of water, and spreading their 
waters through great chains of canal, to the 
little village tank irrigating ten acres. They 
date back to a very early stage in Indian civili- 
sation. Some of these works in Madras are of 
great size, holding from three to four billion 
cubic feet, with water spreads of nine miles . 
The inscriptions of two large tanks in the 
Chingleput district of Madra'*, which still irri- 
gate from two to four thousand acres are said 
to be over 1,100 vears old. TaiiK irrigation is 
practically unknown in the Punjab and in Sind, 
but It is found in some form or other In all other 
provinces, including Burma, and finds its highest 
development in -Madras. In the ryotwari 
tracts of Bombay and Maviras all but the small- 
est tanks are controlled by Government. In 
the zeinmdun tracts only the large tanks are 
State works. According to the latest figures 
the area irrigated from tanks is about eight 
million acres, but in many cases the supply is 
extremely precarious. So far from tanks being 
a refuge in famine thev are often quite useless 
inasmuch as the rainfall does not suffice to fill 
them and they remain dry tliroughout the 
season. 
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Meteorology. 


The meteorology of India like that of other i 
countries is largely a result of its 
position. The great land area of • • ^ 

northward and the enormous sea : ^ 
the Indian Ocean to the southward are 
determinmg factors in settling its principal 
meteorological features. When the North- 
ern Hemisphere is turned away from the sun, 
in the northern winter, Central Asia becomes 
an area of intense cold. The meteorological 
couditions of the temperate zone are pushed 
southward and we have over the northern pro- 
vinces of India the westerly winds and east- 
ward moving cyclonic storms of temperate 
regions, while, when the Northern Hemisphere 
is turned towards the sun. Southern Asia be- 
comes a super-heated region drawing towards 
it an immense current of air which carries 
with it the enormous volume of water vapour 
which it has picked up in the course of its long 
passage over the wide expanse of the Indian 
Ocean, so that at one season of the year parts 
of India are deluged with rain and at another 
persistent dry weather prevails. 

Monsoons. — The all-important fact in the 
meteorology of India is the alternation of the 
seasons known as the summer and winter mon- 
soons. during the winter monsoon the winds are 
of continental origin and hence, dry, fine wea- 
ther, clear skies, low humidity and little air 
movement are the characteristic features of this 
season. The summer rains cease In the pro- 
vinces of the North-West Frontier Province 
and the Punjab about the middle of Se^dember 
after which cool westerly and northerly winds 
set in over that area and the weather becomes 
fresh and pleasant. These line weather con- 
ditions extend slowly eastward and southward 
so that by the end of October, they embrace 
all parts of the country except the southern 
half of the Peninsula, and by the end of the 
vear have extended to the whole of the Indian 
land and sea area, the rains withdrawing to the 
Belt. Thus the characteristics 
of the cold weather from October to February 
over India are ; — Westerly winds of the tem- 
perate zone over the extreme north of India ; 
to the south of these the ncrth-ea»t winds of 
the winter monsoon or perhaps more properly 
the north-east Trades and a gradually extend- 
ing area of fine weather which, as the season 
progresses, finally embraces the whole Indian 
land and sea area. Two exceptions to these 
fine weather conditions exist during this period, 
eir., the Madras coast and the north-west of 
India. In the former region the north-east 
winds which set in over the Bay of Bengal in 
October coalesce with the damp winds of the 
retreating summer monsoon, which current 
curves round over the Bay of Bengal, and 
blowing directlv on to the 51adras coast gives 
to that region the wettest and roost disturbed 
weather of the whole year, for while the total 
rainfall for the four months June to September, 
i.e., the summer monsoon, at the Madras Ob- 
servatory amounts to 15*46 inches the tot.‘il 
rainfall for the three months October to De- 
cember amounts to 31-78 inches. The other 
region In which the weather is unsettled, during 


this period of generally ^rttlcd <-nnditions. is 

'• India. Thi< rcuiori durin<i January, 

j(l part oi March is traverj-ed by 
of shallow ^torms from the west- 
ward. Toe nuuilM and cnaracter of these 
storms vary very iargeiy from year to year 
and JO some years no storms at all are recorded, 
la normal years, however, in Northern India 
periods of fine weather alternate with periocs 
of disturbed weather (occurrii'g during the 
passage of these .-toinis) and light to moderate 
and even heavy ram occurs, in the case of 
Peshawar the total rainfall for the four mouths, 
December to March, amounts to 5*7,5 inches 
while the total fall f‘3r the four months, June 
to September, is 4*05 inches, siiowing that the 
rainfall of the winter is. aosolutely, greater 
in this region than that of the summer mon- 
soon. These two periods of subsidiary " rains” 
are of the greate-^t economic importance. The 
fall in Madras is, as '-hou n above, of considerable 
actual amount, while that of North-west India 
though small in absolute amount is of the 
greatest consequence as on it largely depend 
the grain and wheat crops of Northern India. 

Spring Montli».--March to May and part of 
June form a period of rapid continuous increase 
of temperature and decrease of baroraetno 
pressure throughout India. During this period 
there occurs a steaiiy transference northward 
of the area of greatest heat. In March the 
maximum temperatures, slightly exceeding 
100* occur in the Deccan; in A*pril the area 
of maximum temperature, between 100^ and 
lOo*, lies over the suuth of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Gujarat; in May inaxiinuro tern- 
peiatures, var\ii)g between 105^5 and llC®, 
prev.ail over the greater part of the interior 
of the country while in June the highest mean 
maximum temperatures, exceeding, lld°. occur 
ID the Indus Valley near Jacohabad. Jeinpe- 
ratures exceeding 12bO have been recorded 
over a wide ana Including Sind, Raiputana, 
tlie West and South Punjab and the west of 
the United Province.s, but the highest tempe- 
rature hitherto recorded is 1273 registered at 
Jucohahad on June 12th, IhlO. During this 
peririd of ri.'iing teicpeiature and diminishing 
barometric pressure, great alterations take 
place ID the au movements over India. Includ- 
ing the disappearance of the north-east winds 
of the winter monsoon, and the air circulation 
over India and its adjacent seas, becomes .a 
local circulation, characterised by strong hot 
winds down the river valleys of N'orthern Inilifi 
and increa'sing land and sea wuids in the const 
region^. These land ami sea winds, as thev 
become stronger and more extensive, initiate 
large contrasts of temperature and humldit^ 
which result in tlie production of violent local 
storms. These take the forms of dust storms 
m the dry plains of Northern India and of 
thunder and hailstorms in regions where there 
IS inter-action between damp sea winds anddry 
wind-, from the interior. Those storms are 
frequently accompvnied with winds of exces- 
sive force, heavy hail and torrential rain and 
are on that account very destructive being 
known as ** Nnr’westers ” in Bengal. 
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By the time the area of greatest heat has 
been established over ?forth-we8t India, mthe' 
last week of May or first of June, India has 
become the seat* of low barometric pressures 
relatively to the adjacent seas and the whole 
character of the weather chaoses. During 
the hot weather {►eriod, discussed above, the 
winds and weather are mainly determined 
by local conditions. Between the Equator 
and Lat. 30® or 35° Jjouth the wind L-irculation 
is that of the south-east trades, tiiat is to say 
from about Lat. 30°-3o° South a wind from 
south-east blows over the surface of the sea 
up to about the equator. Here the air rises 
into the upper strata to flow back again at a 
considerable elevation to the Southern Tropic 
or beyond. To the north of this circulation, 
i.e.f between the Equator and Lat. liO® to :i5° 
North, there exi.^ts a liirht unsteady circula- 
tion the remains of tlie north-east trades, that 
is to say about Lat. 2C'° North there is a north- 
east wind which blows southward till it reaches 
the thermal equator where si*le by side with 
the south-east Trades mentioned above, the 
air rises into the upper strata of tlie atmosphere. 
Still further to the northward and m the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of land there are the 
circulations due to the land ana sea breezes 
which are attributable to the difference in the 
tieating effect of the sun’s rays over land and 
sea. It la now necessary to trace the changes 
which occur and lead up to the establishment 
of the south-west monsoon period. The sun 
at this time is progressing slowly northward i 
towards the northern Tropic. Hence the I 
thermal equator is also progressing northward | 
and wltli It the area of ascent of the south-east 
trades circulation. Thus the south-east trade 
winas cross the equator and advance further 
and further northward, as the thermal equator 
and area of ascent follows the sun in its north- 
ern progress. At the same time the tempe- 
rature over India increases rapidly aud baro- 
metric pressure diminishes, owing to the air 
rising and being transfen ed to neigliboiiring 
cooler regions — more especially the sea areas 
Thus we liave the southern Trades circulation 
extending northwanl and the local land and 
sea circulation extending southward until 
about the beginning of June the light unsteady 
interfering circulation over the Arabian Sea 
tliially breaks up, tb» immense circulation 
of the South-east Trades, with its cool, moisture 
laden winds rushes forward, becomes linked 
on to the local circulation proceeding between 
the Indian land area and the adjacent seas 
and India is invaded by oceanic conditions — 
the south-west monsoon proper. This Is the 
most important season of the year as upon 
it depemla the prosperity of at least five-sixths 
of the people of India. 

When tins current is fully established a con- 
tinuous air movement extends over the Indian 
Ocean, the Indian seas and the Indian land 
area from Lat. 30° S. to Lat, 30° N. tlie southern 
half being the south'ea«!t trades and the north- 
ern half the south-^vest monsoon. The most 
important fact about it is that it is a continuous 
horizontal air movement passing over an 
extensive oceanic area where steady evapora-j 
tion i? constantly in progress so that where 
the currront enters the Indian seas and flow?, ’ 
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over the Indian lana it is highly charged with 
aqueous vapours. 

The current enters the Indian seas quite 
at the commencement of June and in the coarse 
of the succeeding two weeks spreads over the 
Arabian Sea and Bay of Bengal up to their 
extreme northern limits. It advances over 
India from these two seas. The Arabian Sea 
current blows on to the west coast and sweep- 
ing over the Western Ghats prevails more or 
less exclusively over the Peninsula, Central 
India, Rajputana and north Bombay. The 
Bay of Bengal current blows directly up the 
Bay. One portion is directed towards Burma, 
East Bengal and Assam while another portion 
moves northward to the head of the Bay and 
Bengal, and then meeting with the barrier 
of the Himalayas curves still further and blows 
as a south-easterly and easterly wind r^bt 
up tlie Gangetic plain. The south-west mon- 
soon continues for three and a half to four 
montlis, tiz., from the beginning of June to 
the mbidle or end of September. During its 
prevalence more or less genera! though far 
from continuous rain prevails throughout 
India, the principal features of the raiufall 
distribution being as follows. The greater 
portion of the Arabian Sea current, the total 
volume of which is probably three times as 
great as that of the Bengal current, blows 
directly on to the west coast districts. 
Here it meets an almost continuous hill range, is 
forced into ascent and gives heavy rain alike 
to the co-ast districts and to the billy range, 
the total avciaging about 100 inches, most 
of which falls in four months. The current 
after parting with most of its moisture advances 
across the Peninsula giving occasional uncer- 
tain rain to tlie Deccan and passes out into the 
Bay where it coalesces with the local current. 
The northern portion of the current blowing 
acra^s the Gujarat, Kathiawar and Sind coasts 
gives a certain amount of rain to the coast 
districts and frequent showers to the Aravalli 
Hill range but very little to Western Rajputana, 
ami passing onward gives moderate to heavy 
rain in the Eastern Punjab, Eastern Rajputana 
and the North-west Himalayas. In this region 
the current meets and mixes with the monsoon 
current from the Bay. 

The monsoon current over the soutbem 
lialf of the Bay of Bengal blows from south- 
west and is thus directed towards the 
Tenasserim hills and up the valley of the 
Irrawady to which it gives very heavy rain. 
That portion of this current which advances 
sufficiently far northward to blow over Bengal 
and Assam gives very heavy rain to the low- 
lying districts of East Bengal and immediately 
thereafter coming under the influence of the 
Assaiu Hills is forced upwards and gives ex- 
cessive rain (perhaps the heaviest in the world) 
to the southern face of these hills. The re- 
maining portion of the Bay current advance 
from the southw.ard over Bengal, is then 
directed westward by the barrier of the 
Himalavas and give? general rain over the 
Gangetic plain and fairly frequent rain over the 
lower ranges of the Himalayas from Sikhim to 
Kashmir. 

To the south of this easterly wind of the 
Bay current and to the north of the westerly 
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wind of the Arabian Sea current there exists 
a debatable area running roughly from Hissar 
in the Panjao through Agra, Allahabad and 
part o' Cboia ffagpur to Orissa, where one or 
the other cuirent of the rnorsoon prevails. In 
this area one rainfaH is conditioned by the 
storms from the Bay oi Seiisal which exhibit 
a marked tendency to advance along this 
track and to give it heavy falls of oceasicnal 
rain. 

The total rainfall of the monsoon period 
(June to September) is 100 inches over part 
of the west coast, the amount diminishes east- 
ward, 15 below 20 inches over a large part of 
the c‘ ntre and east of tlie Peninsula and is 
only 6 inches in South Madras; it is over iiX) 
inch?? on the Tenassenm and South Burma ^ 
coast and decreases to 20 inches in b'pper 
Burma: it is over loO in the north Aa^m 
VallcT, and diminishes steadily westward and 
13 only 5 inches in the Indus Valley. 


The 

month to month 

distribution for the 

whole 

of Icdja iuclmling Burma !=» • — 


Jlay 

. 3'1 im hes. 


June 

7-1* 


July 

. 11-2 


August 

. 10 ;j 


Septeinhei 

.70 


Octoi.,er . , 

. 3-.J 


Cyclonic storms and oycloues are an 
invauabie feature of tlu' moii'oon period. Jn 
the Arabian Sea they ordinarily form at thi. 
commencement and end of the (>ea«-on, tnz.. 
May and >iovember. but in the Bay they form 
a con><raatly recurring feature of the inonsoou 
''Casoii. The following gives the total uurab*’r 
of Rt<w’m9 recorded during the period ISTI to 
1901 and shows the monthly fH'«tribution : — • 
Jan. Teh, Mar. A|>1 Mav June 
Bay of Bengal .. .. 1 4 11 2s 

Jnlv Aug. Sep. Oi t. ‘Xov. I)er. 
Buy of Bengal 41 30 4.0 34 22 S 


Jan. Icb. Mar. Apl. Jlay June 

Arabian Sea 2 15 

July Aug. Sep Oit ^’■o^ Dec. 
Arabian Sea 2 . . 1 i 5 . . 

The preceding paragraphs give an account 
of the normal procession of the se^asons through- 
out India aunng the vear. bat it must be re- 
membered, that every year produces varia* 
tiona from the nonnal and that in some 
year-s theae variations are \erv iame. Ihis is 
more particularly ttie ca&e vvitii the discontinuous 
element rainfall. The most important va* 
nations in this element winch ma\ occui are 

(1) Delay m the commencement of fhe rains 
over a large part of the country, tins 
being most frequent in >ortn Bombav 
and Morth-west India, 

(2) A prolonged break in Julv or August or 
b.oth. 

(Cj Eariv termination of the rain«, which 
roav occur in any part of the ccunrry. 

14) The distii!)utiou througbmt the mon- 
soon pcrio.l of more fain than usual 
to one part and Ic^s than iwual to an- 
other p.i-t of tile cciintry Examples 
of Mms occur every year. 

About the middle of S'-pieruber line and 
fiesh weather b<-ijns to appear in the eitrcme 
nonh-'Vest of Imha. This area of fine wcathrr 

arc' i1r\ "’ind- extends ea'^luard ard soutrjwird, 

the ar'^a of rainy u eat her at thf- same time con- 
tracting till by tlift end 0 ! Octohe- thr r‘nn»’ 
area has retreated to Marlras and the south 
of the Peninsula and by the end of December 
has disappeared from tho Indmn region; fine 
clear weather prevailing tluoiigh'.ut. This 
procession with the nuimTuus vanutioT.s and 
modifications which arc insen.arable from 
meteorological condirifns repeats itself vear 
after year 


INDIA METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Functions of the Department. — Ihe India 
Meteorological Depaitni* lit w.i*. iii'-titub'd in 
l.s7.'». to combine and extend the work of various 
{UOViiKicd ijieteorolugn al service*, which had 
spiling up bcioic that date. The vaiious duties 
which were imposisl on the Department .it the 
time oi its iorniation were irom time to time | 
suppicniented by new duties, I'iie mam existing i 
jiiiu rioiis. more or le.ss in the hi-torical older iu j 
wlii' h thev weic a'l'jiiincd, may be biietlv I 
snniinaris<‘d as follows • — 

(n ) The is-,iic of Warnings to ]n>its and 1 oastal 
distiicts ol the approach or cyr Ionic stoiiiis. , 
(/') The i'SiiP of sriirm warnings bv wiiele-s \ 
to siiips in the Indias sea>. and the colle* tion ot 
met^^ijiologic.il data irom .diij's International j 
rer ornmendations on these suhje* ts are contained . 
in Ay>pendix IV. 1 

(c) The maintenance of systematic icfoids of 
meteorological data and tiie ])ui)lu’atioii ot » linui- 


tomgical statistics Tliese were originnllv under- 
Uk.-u lu oulv, tolun.i.h .kita l„r tti.- iin (-ti.-a- 
tlonol tin- r.-hii,oii l.rtmci uc.itlici ,„i,| ,li-.c,i.p 

('!) Till- Kmii- t<. till' y.ulili,. nf iip-tn-d.lte 
nrathi'i Ii'puits iiiid 111 niiiil.ill liirfcii-ti, 'nii-.e 
dutii-i 'wr.' orvzm.dh r,'. i„„m,.„d,'d l.v a ( iiiii- 
imttHP ,,t J,,„|,i„y i„t„ till' I'liuM", uf 1.1, Mine 

111 Indi.i. 

(>-) -Mftcorido'aii'.il rcsparr-lips of a L’l'iicral 
(haiattiT but iiartiiulatly jeuaidinu tiiipiial 
rainfall^”' ^ mouboon and wmtfr 

<f) Till- i,.iii. of nKibOiial laiiif.ill foreca-t-.. 

t'’'esr'irihir naniiiiss of 
llia\} raiiilaii and tiobt (nold w.ue) inaiiiiv to 
.ovaMimHiit offli'uils {,,,, aanal and lailwav 
‘liumen, (ollMtotb, Directors of Auii, iiltiirc, 
I tc ) aiul tliiougli the newipapors to the niihlic 
in general, ^ 
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(h) Supply of meteorological, astronomical . 
and geophysical information in response to 
enquiries from officials, commeiciai fiinis or ' 
private individuals. 

(i) Technical supervision of rainfall rearis- 
tration carried out under the control of provincial 
Governruent authorities. 

(j) The study of temperature and moisture 
conditions in tlic* upper air by means of instru- 
ment-carrying balloons and of upper winds by 
pilot balloons, and legular compilatiou of 
statistics of upper air data. 

(/1-) The issue of u eather reports ami warnmgs 
to aircraft, civil and militarv. the latter being in 
collaboration with the Air Forces in India Iniei- 
national recommendations on this subject are 
contained in Appendix HI. 

(/) The training and examination in nieieoto- 
logy of candidates for air pilot’s licences. 

(hi) Study of meteorology in relation to 
Agriculture, on which the Royal Commi<&ion on 
Agriculture in India made the recommnidatious 
contained in Appendix V. 


300 separate places, and hand in theii reports 
to telegraphists, who transmit them to forecast 
centres, where, for rapid assimilation, clerks 
decode them and chart them on maps : meteoro- 
logical experts then draw therefrom the conclu- 
i sions on uhicli tlieir forecasts are based Tliere 
are other observatories which take observations 
lor climatological purposes but do not telegraph 
them. 

An efficient system of telegraphic communi- 
cation of weather lepoii-? is an essential leature 
in all mcteotological oiganisutions. This is 
recognised in the liiteinational Tele-Communica- 
tion Convention irom which extiacts of the most 
leceut legulations lelating to meteoiological 
messages are given in Appendix VI. 

Service to public — to ports and shipping. — 

, Whereas the public, in geiieraL aie served mostly 
thiough the nc\i>|>apei^ which daily publish 
extiacts fmm the latest official weathci reports 
!aiid al-so piiiit the heavy lainiall warnings and 
I storm wainiacs. special arianuements aieneces- 
' sary to meet the needs ol mo-it of the individual 
; iutfU'''ts tonccined. Repoits tor shipping and 
to ports ai«' k'-sued liom the nietei'iolbcical 
offices at Poona and Calcutta. The mes.saae.H 


(n) Broadcast of weather data foi the ]>eiK‘fit 
of ships at sea. both naval and mercantile and; 
of other lueteorologioal offices m iieigltbounng , 
countries as well as in India, En addition to 
tho^o meteorological duties tlie India Meteoio- 
logical DejKirtment was from time to time made ! 
responsible tor oi undertook various otlier im- ^ 
poitnnt duties, such as — j 

(rq Dftcimination ni time in India and the 
issue of time-.siguals. .U.-o the dcterinmation oi , 
ecrois ot cUrouoiuetoib loi the iiov.d ludiau 
Navy. 

(/') Obseiaation.s and reseniches on terrestii.il ' 
maunetism at Bombay ami atinosi'hciic 
elecUicity at Bombay and* Poona. 

(9) Regular study (mainly by spectroscopic 
exuininatiou) of the .sun at the .solar PIumcs 
O bservatory at Kodaikainil. 


to poits include advice or instructions for the 
hoisting ol signals ot varviiig degrees oi danger, 
thc'-f signals being uuderstood by men iii charae 
of local eralt a'- uell as oi the larger ships. In 
r.eng.d lie.ivy dannute is fiequently cau.sed by 
stoitns and nor’we'-teis, ])articiilaily to small 
iivei eiait an<i theie is a spei ial arrangement for 
warning nvr poits. inei atations and police 
stations Wln-ii stuinis Ihicaten, ships at sea 
, i.iu receive bnU>*tm>' in clear languaui- at least 
twK-o.i day and al.^o iiies-sagcs containin'^ -synoptie 
d.ita which uio issued as lestional messages 
ilioin Kaiaclii and Calcutta, and as an ali-India 
nicssauc nom Bombay. Foi the puunpt issue 
! of all thtve icj.oits to ^bl]IS at sea, tin' depait- 
j ment IS depciulcnt upon the wuele«-s M-ivices of 
I the Indian Naw and the Goveimneut Telegraph 
Depaitnicnt. These synoptic leports aie also 
welcomed i>y mcteoiolouical offices iii ivighbour- 
: iim counrnes wha U ii^e the data to extend 
i then own dally vveather cluits. 


(r) Maintenance of seisinologn-al instruments' 
at Various centres. 


ORGANISATION. 

Requirements for weather forecasts — It is' 

necesMary to note that piactirai incteoioh>gy i 
implies a meteoiological organi.sition. not nuTelv I 
lUdiNidual ineteoiologists relying upon their' 
ow n pel sun.il and purely local observations. The 
m.ikhi!Z nf .1 single iuic« .X'-t in anv ot the laigcr 
meteori .logical ortii es of the worlil requires the 
co-opcratioii oi -ome hundreds oi jrt'rsons b’ust 
of all. It jiic'-umcs tliut instruments luive been 
iud(“ntc(l .u'foidiii'g to special specihcations. 
tested thoroughly on ii-ceipt iroiu the nuikeis 
and distubutcd to obspr\ers .ill over the coiintiv. 
The mete tlistribunou ot tlie instruments do^^ 
not see the cud oi the i»rehiumaiv woik. Sites 
tor instruments h,i\c to be sclettcii wdth care 
and observers everywheic have to be instructed 
how to read the m-rruments, reemd the obseiva- 
tions, and piepaie weather telegrams in ctxie. 
In India some 400 observers «o-opeiate dailv' 
to take simultaneous obseivatious at about 


Service to agriculturists and engineers — 

Those engineers in ch.vigv ot lailioads, lelegiapii 
liue-^.aad u ligation works who are on the warning 
lists leceixe tlicu warnings of heavy jainfall oi 
high vxinds by special telegiams. I o agricul- 
tiiiists m gencial no weatlici seivice ul any real 
adequacy can be provided until tlicie ai*' wireless 
receiving sets m all tlie villages, yieanwhile 
frost vYaruiugs and iioavy raimall waimngs are 
sent by telcuiani to cullectois or chief .igiicultuial 
ollu»'!s at the head<iuaitcis of many districts. 
Tlie difficulty tlicn is to get that luiormatioii 
dissemiiuatcd i.ipnily through a large district 
in areas wliere certain mteiests are localised 
as ill the giape-growiiig distiict at Nasik, these 
telegrams aic ol the greatest value. 

I Meteorological statistics —Tht‘ dfpartment 
i ha-^ to oigaiii'C it'cii not only lor loret .i-«tiiig hue 
' alM> to sei\e as the “ Public inemo:v”ot the 
■ weathei and clmiate of India. TliC'-e duties 
involve the piopei stati'tKal arraugciueut ul 
itlic weathci data and their periodic j.ublicatiun 
in the form of daily, weekly, inonlhh seasonal 
and yearly lepuits us well as occasionai papers 
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dealing with long-term averages. These reports 
are Used hy, or in reply to enquiries from, 
industrialists, engineers, medical men and 
others. 


Investigations and development — Investi- 
gations on in-strunients, on geophysics, on the 
physics of the weather from day to day and 
month to mouth have to be undert-iken, i>artly 
in response to the ever increasing demands on 
the service and partly in re>'ponse to enquiries? 
from outside as well as inside the department 
It is to be noted that outside the government 
agencies dealing with raeteorologv there are few 
in the world and none in India working oa 
research problems in raeteorolociy. The result 
is that practically all development and new' lines 
of work must be evolved from within the ofticial 
departments. 


Requivomeiits of airmen. — Uf «ill the major 
practical applications of meteorology, its ser\ice 

to aviation IS the most recent, and has de\eloi»ed _ „ ■ r , t 

into a specialised and particularly deigned reieasci and oh.-ct\p<i thiongli tlieoilolites 
organisation. For these reasons the service i lor the coinputation of the iipj)f<r winds Tlio 


The opening of a chain of wireless stations 
and fuller develoiiment of tiround organis^ition 
along the main traiis-lndia route lias enabled 
the Meteoroloirical De{'artiuent to }>!at e the 
meteorological .\rrau‘.:c'n\eut~ on a ' routine ’ 
basis. Under the routine system, the trans- 
India Air Route is divided into four sections 
with terminal points at Karachi, Jodhpur, 
Allahabad. Ualcutta an.l Akvab. Forecasts 
for each section of the route are is>ued twice 
daily, at Id-OO and *21-00 hr<., I S. T.. and are 
distributed by wireless to aircraft in liiL'ht and 
to the aerodionies princqialiv concerned The 
dissemination of tin* latest news about winds 
aloft and the late.st “ cinrent weather rei>orts 
relutiiuj to cloud, visitdlity, ram. Lirouiul wind, 
etc., has been similarly placed on a routine 
basis Tjieie are al>f) arranL'eiiient-.s for the 
sUpplv of special rej>uits oi current weather at 
any time to aircraft in llight on rctpie-t. as well 
as for voluntary repou< regardimr d.umerous 
weatluT plieuoniena and their improvement. 
The work starts e.o h dav si.iuie hours Itelore 
dawn, when pHor l^lioons uitli lanterns attached 


organisation. For 
to aviators is described here in somewhat gi cater 
detail than the service to otiier.s. Aviatois 


iipl)f'i 

wat«-h on the weather uMitinnes all through the 
lav, Satuidav.s and imlidavs Ini'luded well on 


require detailed information about the weather . j to nii«lm'_'ht I he sf.ujons takinu j>art in the 
thev wish to know winds at different levels aloft. Kaiaclu. bannci itlnough Kaiachi 

have information about visibility, fo2s, dust- •|.‘^dhpur. Deiin Cawnpou* (through 


have information 
storms, thunderstorms, height ot low clouil? 
etc , along with forecasts ot changes m these 
elements. Many of these are local, alioit-livcd 
and rapidly changing phenomena. 

Recommendations regarding the nature of 
information to be supplied to aircraft, the exhi- 
bition of current information at aerodromes and 
the meteorological organi.satioii of international 
airways have been embotlied in Annexe. O ol 
the International Convention of Air Navigation 
(see Appendix III). In accordance with these 
recommendations, expert meteorologists siiould 
be stationed at aerodromes at reasonable 
intervals along t!ie airways to supply to the 
aviation personnel current information and 
forecasts of weather conditions along the routes 
up to the next aerodrome of the same class 
Forecast centres should be established at least 
at each main aerodrome along aerial routes and 
forecasts prepared at such centres should be 
transmitted to the otiier aerodromes for the 
information of pilots. Other recommendations 
refer to hours and kind of observations and 
manner of codifying them. 


i)elhi Uadio). AlJ.ihab'Hl. i lava. A'UU'-ol (tluough 
1 alcutt.i and i 'lnttagong. 
On th<‘ n.ihicm- K’.ii.iclii luute the di'striliution 

V.bi^vr wind .uh] nnuMit weather reports bv 
\N 1 takes pla* c on d,iy^ ot iliirlit of tlie Imperial 
Aiivvavs planes. 

Oil other routPv the method of .supplvlng 

‘‘l.- ’.l, eithei III per-rni or hy l.uidlinc 

or '',1- t''Ugiaiii tn e-.u ii individual aiieiait 
separately Is ■'till in voiiue as vviieless trafhe 
with aeroplane-, m flr.dit is not yeiiuHv oiuaniscd 
on these routes On the e'tahhshinent of 
aeroii.iiitnal vviiele.-is st^tiun^ on the Kiuachi- 
M.idra> n>ute. tlie n>utmc .sv-'teui has, however, 
been partially mtioduce-d theie. upper wind 
repoits as well as lun.-tit weatliei observations 
biken at fixed houi.-. bpiim exfhanged bv W T 
«laily as loutmc measure betvvepn aeiod'romes. 
The routine sv^tem has been extended, though 
m a veiy limiteil lorni. on the lladras-t olombo 
loute. On the K.iradii-fuloinbo, Kaiachi- 
Lahore, Lon,hav-L)ell„ an.l Trivan.lrum- 
Iruhmopoh loufe,. landlme telegrams, contain- 
ing news of turient weather are exchanged 
between a'-radimne-. .vud so to supplement the 
reports supplied hy the foretasting centres and 
pilot balloon stations. 


S«rvtce for aviation.— In India, the | 
meteorological service for aviation is. lor | 
financial reasons, not able to attain the standard | 
recommended in Annexe. G of the International i 

Convention The net-work of observatories 1 - 

in India is much sparser than that in Fuiojhj tP^'' dde ftir aiKuiCt to iiave the latest weather 
and America and the frequency of observations from inipoituut points on the air route, 

taken at each of them 
3000-mile air route between f 
is served by three foreca; 


llic uiiovenientioiied arrangements for issue 
of current weather and pilot reports make it 


requency of onservatioiis iich.', iniin luipoituut points on the air route, 
em much smaller. The j Tlie piuwipal aerodrome^ on the route get copies 
r^tini'^’cSebatKirauli.’ j"' *'“'’1' di'Play them on weather 


Delhi and Calcutta, winch prepare two synoptic 
charts a day based on observations taken twue 
daily at observatories reporting to them. The so- 
le forecasting centre in southern India is at Poona, 
which also prepares two synoptic charts daily. 


notice boanls. 

General orgaiusation of the department. — 

In or«lcr to fulfil the various duties described in 
the preceding paragrapiis the department is 
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orgiiniaed into a central office. 7 sub-offices, 
34 pilot balloon observatories and 306 weather 
observatories of various classes* distributed 
over a region stretching from the Persian Gulf 
on the west to Buinia on the east. The central 
office at Poona is tl\e administrative bead'iuarteis 
of the depaitmeiit. The coutiol uvei ueathcr 
observatories iucludiiig the responsibility for 
scrutiny of records and for cliecking and compu- 
tatiou ol data received from them is divided 
between the office.s at Poona, (.’ak-utta and 
Karachi. Forecasting for aviation is divided 
between these thice offices and the ottitcs at 
Peshawar and Quetta : the last two toieca&t 
for military hying and do not serve civil aviation. 
The Upper Air Office at Agra is in charge of 
all pilot balloon observatories in India and the 
Persian Gulf and therefore in immediate exeiu- 
tive charge of much ot the meteorological service 
for aviation. II will also be re'»pon»ible for 
adecpiate liaison with other depaitments 
cerned. when the location or the office is im 
trom .Agra to l)elhi The Bombay and Alibag 
servatoriea specialise iiithe study of Gec'phy. 
paiticulaily terrestrial inaguetism and seismo- 
logy, while the observatory at Kodaikanal 
sppcialise.s m the ^tudy or solar physi* s. Section 
III describes in soiuevvhat gieaUi detail the 
general duties ot these different offices and 
Appendix If shows the number ot posts as on 
1st Deceiuiier under eacli category in the 

main offices and observatories of the deinirtinent 

On the separation ot liiama trom India on 
1st April. 11)37, the <ioveinineut ol Burma 
started an iinleiieiuient ineteoiological service 
for that countiv. with it«« hcad'inarteis at 
Rangoon. The Burma -MeU'orological I)ej>art* 
ment has assumed control over all the surface 
and pilot balloon obsoivatones in Burma aiul 
has taken over with eflect from 1st July, 1937, 
the respondbilitv of issuing weather repents 
and forecasts relating to tne Burma area to the 
general public and also to aviators hying over 
Burma. It has aWo taken over with elleci iroin 
1st April. 11)39. the duties ot issuing storm warn- 
ings to tlie 7 *orts iu Burma aud to shipping in 
Burman waters, whicli hitherto was done by the 
Calcutta dieted ological Office. 


warnings for practically the whole coimtry, 
aud the issue of warnings lor storms in the 
I Arabian Sea. It issues through the Kavy W/T 
I Station. Bombay, twice daily synoptic data of 
, selected land stations and ships for the benefit 
! of shipping ill Indian waters. dVeather forecasts 
’ ill respect of aerial flights, either routine or 
! occasioiud, over the Peninsula and the central 
7 )arts of the country are issued from this office. 

; Weather Charts are prepared twice daily and a 
telegraphic weather summary covering the whole 
! of India is issued daily to the piess, and two 
regional telegraphic weather suiiiinaries covering 
the Peiiiu-sula and the central parts of the 
country respectively to other subscribers. The 
headquarters office is responsible for practically 
all climatological work in India, including the 
prepar.itiou of normals of rainfall, temperature, 
humidity, etc., for all observatories. It issues 
a limited number of long-range seasonal forecasts 
*■ *’ ‘ i - 1 analyses weather 

• ■ -a. It is respon- 

test and repairs 
■ , ' ■ its used in the 

department, for supply or instnmients and stores 
to the dilterent obseivatories and for maintaining 
stocks of iiiatruments. 

It maintain': an upper air observatory and a 
first cla-'S vveather observatory. It has facilities 
lor research lu tlieoietical and practical 
metcoiology. .'sounding balloon work in the 
Penliisul.i Is diiected from this office. It collects 
and compiles tor the Inteiiiational Aerologicul 
Commission the upper air data in respect of 
India. Burma. Ceylon. Siam. Indo-C'hina. Malaya 
ami the Butch East Indies. It carries on all 
nccessjiry correspondence with the various 
intern.itional commissions on technical questions 
uud supplies lueteorologic-al data and certain 
perioilie.il returns to the interiutional bodies. 
The piogramme of work oi the Agricultural 
Metcoiology Section of the office includes experi- 
meiit.il woik on inicrocliinatology, standardi- 
s.ition ot methods of obseivations under field 
1 conditions and construction ot suitable instru- 
ments lor the purpose as well as statistical 
iiivestigatioii.s on the correlation of the area 
and yield of crops with weather. 


GENERAL DUTIES OF THE MAIN 
OBSERVATORIES AND OFFICES. 

Headquarters Office* Poooa (F- U W i) — • 

The general admiiiistiatiou ot the depaitinent, 
including co-ordination ot techuie.vl work and 
administrative and financial questions relating 
to aviation, is carried on by the headquaitecs 
office at Poona. In addition it is in iinniediate 
and complete chiuge ot .secomi, third, fourth! 
and filth class observatories in central and 
southern India. It iiiiblislies the Iiidi.m Daily 
Weather Report. Weekly and Moiithlv Weathei 
Kepoits and the annual volumes entitleil the 
Imlia Weather Review aud also i»,>ues two annual 
volumes coiitaiiiiiig lamfall data of about 3.000 
stations in India. It undeitakos the issue ol 
heavy rain warnings, fiost and untimely rain 


The Head<iuarters Office is divided into eight 
sections, namely, General (including Aviation 
-■'Ub-section), Weather. Observatories. Upper Air 
Instruments, Marine, AgiicuUurul Meteorology, 
JStatistios and Library, lor the execution of the 
above-mentioned work. 

Upper Air Office, Agra (U. S.) — This 

ortn-e is the headquarters of upper air work iu 
Iiulia and maintains more than 34 pilot balloon 
statimus scattered over India and up the Persian 
Gull Many of these stations are on aerodromes 
aud the .4gia Office is thereiore m direct admini.s- 
tiative \ haige ol much of the weather service lor 
aviation and lor the efficient woiking of a large 
part or that organi.sation. It manufactures and 
supplies hydiogen to all departmental pilot 
balloon stations aud to those ni Burma as well. 


• Classified into various classes, the number as it stoixi on 31st March 1939 was distributed 
as fallows : — 

Class . . I II III IV V YI Total. 

Number .. 14 199 35 19 33 24 311 
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It is respori'iblP for the design, specification, I for aviation. It is respon'^ible for the 
test, repairs, storage and supply 01 all instru- i Ksue of weather lepoit^’ and loreca'^t- lor the 
inento and stores required for the observation Jo<lhpiir-AIIahabad -ettioii of the trans-IiuiU 
of winds aloit. Its work.diop inakos the meteo - 1 air route ami for the l!\im: lioat route from 
rographs u-ed in d-='terminiiig the temperature, I Udaipur through i.w.ilioi to AlKdi.d'a<l It 
pre'^ure and huiuidity of tiie upper air. It is prepjire'* fwo weather (h.iit' dailv arid 
a piiii'ipal centre ni ;u*rolog!i.a! n-'-careh woik I a roiieoe*! weather >.umirta!v tor XoiTiieiu and 
and folierts and 'erurini-e^ the data 01 all pilot j Outial ludui to Im al iro\enmif-n*T othi iai-> It 
balloon oti'Piv.itories and also the sounding | i-xnes rwke daily throiiuh the 'horr-wavr- acro- 
balloon data of nortlierii and (entral India j naiith-al wirele-^-' •»t.inou it [lelhi "Vnopti'ditv 
There Is a sei'inologieal observatory attached I ot selected ''tanoriv in ir- own riLiion 
to the othr-e. \ ^ . 

Observatories (W 


Meteorological Office, Calcutta (F. P. WAS 

T). — Tlo‘ Ahpoie Ofiiee is lespon^ible loi 
The jiui'lli atioii oI a Daily 'SVeathcr Report 
tor north-east India, for ^torni waining in the 
bav (if Hennal. Ue.uv rainiall wariung in north- 
cM-t India and for ."iiuail warninU" in Bengal 
It giNes time signaD by time-ball to the Poit ! 
of ( ak'Utta. by wiiele's to 'liijqang at sea and 
l.v telegiaphk'siunaK through the Tndiuu tide- 
graph system .V legion.d telfgr.qdnc weather 
-iimiiTaiy for noith-ea'st India U j-'sueii daily 
fioui tiiin ofiice. It piepaies two weather charts 
dally and is•^ue^ lorecasts to airmen ll\ing in 
noith-east India eu-t of Allahabad. It U in 
(harge of the auxiliary ceidie at Dtim Diiui and 
«ei ond. third, fomth mid fifth da^'. observatorle." 
Hi north-east India, and checks, ami computes 
observations and data lor station', m this area 
ll i"-ues twice daily through the short-wave 
aeronautical W T sUtion at Calc utta synoptic 
data of '^elected statiun" iu its ar<M. It luaiutaius 
<a flr-it d.iss observatory and also a sei-nmlogical 
oliservalory. 

Meteorological Office, Karachi (F. W.^ 
P.A)— Tills ortiee wa- estaldisiicd primarily a 
forecasting centie lor a%iution It is les- 
ponsible for the is-ue of weathet leporls mid 
forecasts iu respec t of the 2 .uou-iade long seetion 
of the Trans-India au loufe extending iroin 
Sharjah or Jask on the west to Allahabad on 
the east, and aDo all feeder routes in north-west 
ludii. This office prepare', two weather charts 
daily and a daily weather repoit , it also iss-ues 
a telegraphic w«Mtlier summaiy loi noith-west 
India, It is in charge oi all auxiliary centres.! 
current weathei stations and .second, third. 1 
fourih and filth ilu" oh-.en atone» in north-wc.^t' 
India (excluding Ka-hiiiii}, Ii.ui and Arabia, 
it ib.sues twice daily thicjugh tlie »horl-wa\e 
aeronautical W/T stations at Kai.idii sjnoptic 
data of selected stations m its area of 
responsibility. 

Meteorological Office, New Delhi (F P. W*). 

This othce was le-opened (ui Dt Sej)tcmJ»ci 

iy:V.>. It IS priiiMiily a fore<a‘-ting ccntie 


Colaba and Alibag 

T M b— Tfic-e ol>*erMitoiJi s -pei luli'e m (ieo- 
phy,sic>, parti«-ularlc teire.Aii.d luugiietism 
-eDmology and atmospheric tlcittiiiTy. Tlie 
C’olaba obser\atory nTainr.iins a large number 
OI seli-recording mereorologu al iii'.truments and 
is respoiiNitile lui the tnuc-bal! strcirt- m the 
Boiidtay barbtuir and the rating ui tliroiiiiinetcrs 
belonging to the 'Koiai Naw/ It luil.li'hp' an 
annual volume of The magnctii. nictHMioln'dc.d 
and sekmographic ub»t-i\ation'. and in-uo a 
daily weather repoit during the months Mav to 
Xo^eujhei etery year It i*. in adnijTiNtrativp 
< harge of the auxiliary centre at Julnu Bombay) 

Kodaikanal Observatory (Sp W. ’S)— ThLs 
obs».'r\atoiy specuah->e> ni the sitniy of The 
plijsics ot the .sun ami i'. 'pei lallv equipped lor 
spectroscopic obs(.r\atious ami leseareh it is 
also a feeiMuologuai -tat ion and a lirst class 
weather ob-eivatory Tin obscr%atoiw U-ues 
bulletins from time to time des. ulung the re-ults 
ot Us ob,-er\ations of the Muf.icc oi the sun 
■and of special mNe-ijigatioiis on tlie suiiject. 

Meteoiroloacal OfficM at P.,hawar and 
Qaetta (F. W. > P A ) — of 

these* station- are respon-ibie lor the i-sue of 
weather repoita and forecasts to the hoval \\r 
Forc e ].ilots Jlcing n.utes m Baluchi-tan, 

tivv Nonh-Wet FiuiitiiT PruMlite, 
bill, uu.l tlie Pimj.il. KciiL-ialh .uul .Ict.iile.l 
local loiccast, ainl MarumK., I'inh l(.t liis own 
niiincdl.ite iiciulihourhooti a rcnlt of the 
talthi|iiakc dainanc in jy.io. tin; Qin-tta (tfflee 
has hecn tcninowrily shiitc.l to Kaiachi 

The Auiciliuiy cnitias (f) arc sitnated at 
Jodhiiur Acn m-ihl, Allahahad, Ihnn Jnua and 
Jnl.n (Innnhay). Ihc l'iot».-ioual nr Metporn- 
loniral Assistant stationed at ea, li ot these 
cpiities IS authorised to add to tlie weather reyoit 
rccpned from the foreeastn.e lenties his own 
condusions a hunt tlie weathei sitnation. 
1 he latest information avail, -ihle re'ciriiim' the 
local snrtace imiditions and uj,per wands" can 
also be obtained tiom him. 


UST OF OFnCERS IN THE INDIA METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT 
AS ON 1ST AUGUST. 1940. 


Meteorological Office, Poona 

Xoriiiaii'I, ('haile- \\’iili.i!ii JWytli. CfL. -M. \ , 
j)S(’. (l.din), luiectoi-(.eiieial (>rOb-ei\ato- 
1 1 C-. 

T> sy , 


>r Sc 


Banerji. Sudiian-u TCuiiiar. _ , 

{t'alcutta;, Miiterintcndnig Metcoiologi.-»t. 
Kamaiuithan, Kal.ipathi Kamaki i-hmi. M V, 
D.'sc. (iLuUu^), hupeuuteuduig Meteoiologist 
Sohoni. \'i-'liwaiiar[i Vishnu. J> A , (lloiis.) 


fb^'’ ( \lUhabad), Metcoio- 


iOnOUI. \ I'livNaaai 11 » isimu. , \diuiis.;, j i>aiK;iT -111, 

31 SC. (liombay). 3 Ieteoio!ogist. (On lea\e), l 


^ui, A'olnii Kanta. 
logi-t. 

Ml; .liiaueiidia -Mf.h.tu v, \ (raUutt.vl. V. Sc 
(KuggM (B«. -.ton Jed,) yjKHdolf.gi-t 
Km Amija biislma. 1', Sc. (( aii utta), HA. 
tOxon ), Metcoiolngisst 

hci. yaidy.iiiatha Dotai-wamy. Kao Baliiulur, 
„* V': 3Iete()rol(»gi-t. (Officiating) 

Baxkiit All, t. A., M (Punjab), Meteoiologisf 
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List of Officers in the India Meteorological Department 
as on 1st August 1940 — contd. 


Upper Air Observatory, Agra 

Ch.itterji liai M >>(’ (l.ii- 

< utta). Mipeiiiitendiiii? MiteuiuloiiivT 
Kabraji. Kaekhushio .TrhaiiLrir H A (Hou^i 

BSC cBombay). M ''C. iV PH.i>. il.oiul b 
ITeteoKjlouBt. 

Meteorological Office, Bombay. 

Suvur, Siiui\aN.i Bao. M.A. (Madia-^) l‘n T>. 
(Loud ). Meteuiolo'ji't. 

PetuBe, rUaudiakauf (.ajauaUv M A, Ph.i* 
(Cantab), Si)«e( ial Othna pu SoiMui^locfal 
Ke^furch. (Temporaiy) 

Meteorological Office, Alipore, Calcutta. 

Piaiiianik, Su>)ul Kimiar. M.Sr (l.u»kmA\> 
(Loud ). 1) 1 C . 

Roy. Bijoy KiKlnia. M S(’ (C alrutta). A^^i^tant 
Mett‘oroi(mist. 

S<*u-Cupta. JMaliiiat Kuriiar. J»Sr ( A!laliai>ail). 

Mcti'nioloui't. (oil piobution). 
Ananthakiisluiau, K.un.jki Blnut Ayyar. M\. 
I).S(’ . As-'Btant Motj'tnolosii'.t (ou pro- 

Meteorological Office, Karachi. 

Sen. SaciihuliiV A'iitii. M Sc (Cal i\. Lonil,) P«.l» 
(Loud.) -Meteor olotn^t. 

Srpeiiiv.i'‘ai.iir Beft.idajmr A’.rr.wimlrai.rlr. M Sc 
(C-alcntta ), A-'>u>tant MeteoioU>\li>t. 
MaUirkai. Sieem\a'< La\iiiinai.is)nlra. B.Sr-. 
(Mys.), .M St'. (Cantab), As^l.s^.lut Meternolo- 
uW. (onlea\e) 

I’uri. Hans Raj, .M Sc., (i’unjab). 
Met<‘oi'oloL!i>t 


Solar Physics Observatory, Kodaikanal. 

^ara\an, App.\d\vrdvd.v Lak-'bini M.A.. B So. 
(jr.idnw) I)iu'< toi . 

Ba-s, Ami Kuriiar. M Sc. (iaimTT.i). B So. 
(P.uN), Ab-teoroloiiiNr. 

! Meteorological Office and Forecasting Centre- 
I New Delhi. 

1 lui'-u. >aiatliudu. M.^O (AUalialiadC iif*teoiolo- 
I '.riist 

YfukitP'-bwaian. Sekbanpmain V.\tVar.\ir.\bhan 
lyei B.A (Iloilo ). (Madiat). A'-'-i-r.iut 31ereo- 
ioltKiBt. 

Agricultural Meteorology Branch. 

R.iinda't, T.ak'hminarayan.n'ni.uu .\TUiith.i- 
kiBlman .MA. I’H !> (tali utta). Meteomlo- 
•ai-t 

M.rilik. \k*'liov Knm.ir. M Sc . T) Sc (.\u' ). 

I .y K.i.. A'S-t .Ainu ulniial .^Ietellll)ll^L:l^t. 
(Teiii))oiai\ ) 

Meteorologist with the Royal Air Force, Karachi. 

Kii'bna Rao. ]\vnuidi Kai^liavondiaiao Bm.'. 
|M.\'-o[c). Mi'tenioloiiisr (Ti'inpotais) \\itli tlio 
Ro\.«l .\ir ld)ne (on leave). 

.M,rl. Sobliair, .M Sc (Benaie**) I’M D (loud), 
DM'. F R Mot Soc . Meteoiolooi-t (Biti: ). 


On Deputation to Burma Meteorological 
Department. 

R*»y. Sures i haruiia, M.sc. (Calcutta ). B >0. 
(Bond ). Mvtet*r*do'ii't 

I>a<. Sautn-'h Kuniai, M nc (Dacca and I.otui ). 
Die (Loud.), A lu-t. W. V.R. Met Soe. 
(Lmid,). .A'-'-istanT Duet tot. 

1„»L Shav.im S.u.ni. M Sc (I.ui kuow Loud ). 
D.l C . -V. liiet. P . J' IL Met. . A-^i^tant 
Duet tot. 

■ Cho'ih. I tpalendia .\.'.ia\au .M Sc HaUutt-i). 
i A-'-'i'-tant DjtciToi. 
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temperatures uncorrecte<l for dluroal variation are given. 
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Normal Monthly and Annual Rainfall at Selected Stations in India. 
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Monsoon oj 1939. 


MONSOON OF 1959. 

Chief Features. — Arrival of the monsoon I the aouth Koukan. a- u>UEii under such conditions 
about the normal date, lieneral feeblene's oi 1 thunder-toims Mcie lairly irc^uerit in the east 
The Arabian Sea current, weakness hems ino-t ' of the rtniii'iila Hie }:ay monsoon also wa> 
marked tiom 2 yth Juiv to about middle Auau-t. j rather weak dnrinu^ tni- peiii^d and extended 
Marked deficiencv of rainlali in northwest India ' only ocra-ionaly westward i>e\aiid the ea>t 

and a moderate deflciencv in the ea^terIi half ot ' L'uited Vrox iuce^ : ni the ni>t nine day-« hotv ever 
tlie Peninsula ' I it- a<*livit> ua- ^stimuiated by a depre— ion which 

_ ^ - ..1 .1 moved lioiu -outh lieiiual to the ea-t Vuited 

././m’.— The Arabian Sea branch oi the mon 1 province- -ivimr nide-pread ami lo. ally lieaxy 
e;oon appeared un the we-t coast oi the l*emn&iila | ilon-r its tract 
on the 5th ot June. By the second week of the i 

month it became e-tablished in Malabar, the | phere wa- a stremirheum- ot l.oth tlie branches 
Koiikaii and tlie Bombay Deccan ami extende ; mou-oon .it the bt-uinninir of the third 

a- a iceble current into tlie central paila ot The’ 
ccjuritrv. In the third week it was xniorou- in 
Malabar and the Bombay Dei can. iaiily miive 
in north Hvdeialiad and the west ( eiitial 
Provinces and extended temporarily into the 
T’nited Pro'inoes and the east and iiortli Punjab. 

Durmi," the le-t of the month it wa.- Generally 
weak. 

The Buy <‘urreiit also udwanceil to'vaid- 
Bemial and Assam on the 5th of tlie month. 

XhuT advance was, liowever, not m.iintained i 
It auain adxanced into Benmii m the middle ot 
the second week and then extended mto Bihar 
and Ori'.vt. In the third week, the Day branch 
of the monsoon was weak out-ide A-sam. Thcre- 
alter, it wa-s ueuerally m-tive in A^sam and 
lieiijral and under the influence ot a depIe^-lOI^ 
from the head of the Bay widc-pread and locally 
heavy rain fell over the reitlon Irorn Bih.a and 
(Irh'vt to the Punjab. The chief feature ot the 
rainiall fUstrlbution for the month wa- an 
appreciable deficiency of rain over the tract ot 
the country extendmu troin On--a and the noith 
Madras coast to ihijarat and Smd. 

julij , — The monsoon was moderate to gtronc 
over the Penin-ula on the tiist h'e day 
month. Duriiw the next fortniiiht its 
was niainlv controlled by two depre^-K 
from the head ot the Bay oi Kenual and The 
other irom southwest Beimal : wide-preuil anti 
loially heavy ramiall ocemred in I'liota N'aupui. 


week and .i depic— ion loiincd at the head oi the 
Buy on the rnirini it- pa— aue we-twards, 

to .-oiithea-t Kajputaici at the ' lo-e of the week, 
till- depression cau-ed wide.-pread moderate to 
licavx i.iiii in the leuti.d pait- of the country 
and the iioirh Dci'can. .mil u-hcred m a spell of 
most welcome rain to (iujar.it and Baputana, 
iclicxina the dioiiudir londition- whicli had 
prcN.uled in the-e leuioii- Duriin: the rest of 
the month the acri'ity of the inou-oon was 
coiitiollod by two sucfc-sixe depre— ions fiom 
the head oi tlif* Bay, both of which travelled 
we-twaids anil tinally di-appeared not far from 
the Arav.ili hills Wnie-jiread moderate to 
heavy rain id! in the rc;:ioii irom Chota Natrp^ir 
.Hid till— .1 to the Konkau, Bujarat and 
Kajputana : spciial mention -lioiilil be inadeof 
the local! v hc.ixy tails in Bujarat lictween the 
i4th and liTth and in and around we-t Central 
India in tlie !a-t two <La\s ol Tlie month. 

The fot.d lamrall or the month was m defect 
m A— am. the rnited Pioxinces. oser the whole 
of noithvsest India cxcludmi^' (Juj.ir.it as well as 
in the ea-tein halt of the Pcnin-ula. 

S('pt,'mfn r la-t depre-sion of Ainriist 

c i.un m ca-t Cujarat east 
< t'ntnil rndi.i and the west 
fluuu': the first three days of 
rhe month riieieaircr tli** monsoon was fairly 
a«ti\e in the Canuctic pl.dii. and in assocLation 
with a dcpif— inii whidt lonncd at the head of 
the P.av on the .5fh and di-appeared in the 
ueiuhlkourhotid ut .Ihan'inn tlie .sth, caused wide- 
-pic.nl lUfKleiate to li(M\y lain in the central 
part- ot the mhiuiiv Dunui; the second week 
the mon-oou wa- nioilemrc t(t stiongfroiu north- 
east India to the -ubnioutaue Punjab, and 
(H-( a-ionally extended to Kashmir and the 
rovince. A 

whnii d»\e!<)ped i)\cr southwest Bengal on the 
11th, anti mo% iM'.r -lowlv westwards disappeared 
ti\er the we-t I'loted Provnees on the 18th, 
t.iu-ed wi'le-pieatj anti Incallv heavy rain over 
!noirhea-t India the Cidtetl Provinces and the 

A 


lot ally 

Ori— a. the central parts of the country and the 
north of the Peninsula. The Arabian Sea biaiich 
of the mon-oon extended into Bujarat between 
the 5th and 12th, hut it was weak el-ewhere in 
uortiivveat India Thi- biaucb weakeiictl attet 
the 2 bth and remained feeble durinu tbe re.st of 

the mouth, resultmu in a marked <leti. leiu-y of u- i-.i-iuim 

rainfall over the whole of northwest linlia iiichid- J iuntier Provinee A depre.'^sion 

iiiu (hijurat and in wc-t Centra! Iiniui. Ihei ...... . 

Bav branch, however, conriimed moderate to 
stroiu' in and near northeast India in a-so<’iation 
with two more depres-ions, one of wbirti foinied 

at the head of the iSay and the other south ^ ^ „ovmee» anu 

beuua! The (lepresrion oyer sfmth lh^ di.t.nt. of the I eiitral Provinces, 

jesponsihle for heavy lall^ in rh.it legion and the • 
resulting Hood- are reported to liave tau-Ml 
some damaue to pioy.eitv The mon-oon al-o 
occasional! V extendefi into the I niteil Fioxinee- 
aiid the Punjab hill- durinu the last ten dax- oi 
the mouth. The thuii'ler-torm aetixity o\ei 
the eastern hall of the Penin-uia wa- mucu le— 
than Usual. 


vuvh*;ix\ tali of it> inches in two dass at Affra 
1 - reported to have i-.iii-ed much damage there. 
With the ih-appear.iiH e of this depression, the 
UiMH-oim iiad pi.utically witlulraw'ii from north- 
w»-t Imli.i lilt- I lilted Piovinces and even the 
» ential p.ut- cii tin \\)uutry. During the rest of 
tlie month the afTi\ ity of the Arabian Sea current 
! was mo-tly confined to Malabar. The Bay 

The \r.iVdan Se.i current continued nil rent iiowevei was unusually .strong in north- 

weak m the first fortnight or the month, if-ie.i-r Indi.i under the influence of a depressiou 
inctixity being couttued mostly to MaUbar andiwhidi fii-t adxanced from the east Central Bay 
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to Cliota Xagpiir on the 23rd. and then slowly 
iecnrviTi<: filled np over on the 2??th The 

rainfall during tliis period was appreciably 
above noimai o^e^ uio»t of northeast India 
exeluding Oiiss.\ 

Thundershowei' were fiiiily frequent in the 
ea>tein liali to tlie Peiiln.-ula m the >ei'ond 
lortiiiuhf. but the tutal laiuiali <hd not even! 
exceed the noimal or liie month. The total 
raiTirali or The month was in exte-s-^ iiom A>'*am 
to Tiie rnued ProN hires and in t'entral India, 
and geneialiy in deirct eNewhere. 

77n’ us n n/tnh'. — both the hiain he-^ of 
the inou^onn ai lived on the lo.i-'t t»i India at 
about tlie nuim.il date, bur the Aiahian Sea 
ruireut wa- (ompaiarnely lerble liunnir the 
major pait oi the 'e-i-uii. heinu particularly 
weak lor .1 iieiiod m .ilnjiit tliiee week'' lom* 
meinhii from the 2iitli .InU. A" a nvoii- 

■'Oon laiiiiall wa^ lu inod<'iate to large deiec r 


over the whole of northwest India, iiic-luding 
fiujarat; Sind and the dibtriets ot the Punjab 
adjoining it received practically no lain while 
ijeveral other parts of northwest India received 
less than luilt the normal amount. The Bay 
current w'as stimulated by a iiumlier of de- 
pressions from the head of the Bay and a slight 
excess of lainfall wa> recorded in Bengal and 
Chota Xdupur. Over the re-t or northeast India 
and m tlie L'uited Provinces and the i eutral 
parts of the country lainiali did not ditlei 
) .ippre< iahly from the normal. A defiiiency of 
[rainfall wvis also recorded in the eastern half of 
I the Penhirula. owing to the paucity of the usual 
thunderstorm activity in this region. The 
inousooii withdrew irom northwest India and 
The adjoining legioiis in tlie third week ot 
‘^ept ember 

The ataompausiug table contains detaile*! 
iuforinatioii ot the laiufall ot the nu»n'' 00 u 
>vea<on 


The total rainfall for the .^ea'^on — June to Si‘ptembci — aveiaged over the plains of India 
w’as 28 7 inches, 7 per cent, less than the normal. The following table gives detailed infor- 
mation of the ‘^ert^onnl rainfall of the period: 


Painfall, Juke to September, I93‘b 


mvisiox 1 

i 

1 

1 

Actual. 1 

] 

! 

Normal. 

Departure 

from 

normal. 

Pei rentage 
departure 
from 
normal. 


Imhes. 

Inches. 

Inches. 


Assam 

.'►S .0 

Cl .1 

— 3.1 

— j 

Bensjal 

71 .7 

GO .7 

hlL .0 

+ 18 

Orissa 

41 .5 

43 .9 

— 2.4 

— 5 

Bihar 

47 .S 

43.9 

+ 3.9 

+ U 

Vnitecl Provinces . . 

37 .4 

3G .1 

+ 1 .3 

+ 4 

Punjab 

9.0 

14 .1 

— 5 .1 

— 36 

North-West Frontier Pro\jnce .. 

1.3 

5.0 

— 3 .7 

~ 74 

Sind 

0 

4 .7 

— 4 .7 

— 100 

llajputana . . 

9.9 

18 1 

— S 2 

— 45 

Bombay 

25 .7 

29.2 

— 3 .5 

— 12 

Central India 

33.3 

33 .S 

~ 0.5 

-- 1 

Central Pi ovinces and Bcrar 

40 .2 

40 .S 

— 0.6 

— 1 

Hyderabad 

19.7 

26.2 

— 6 5 

0-, 

Mysore 

14 .2 

15 5 

— 1 .3 

— 8 

Madras 

oo o 

25 .4 

3.2 

— 13 

Mean of India 

28.7 

1 30.8 

^ 2.1 

! 
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Famine. 


To the student of Indian administration 
nothing ia more remarkable than the manner 
in which great problems arise, produce a corres- 
ponding outburst of official activity to meet 
them and then fall into the background. This 
general truth is illustrated by a study of the 
history of famine in India. For nearly forty 
years it was the bogey of the Indian administra- 
tor. The forecasts of the rains were studied 
with acute anxiety. The actual progress of 
the rains was followed with no le.'S anxiety, 
and at the first signs of a bad or poor season 
the fa mine relief machinery was furnished up and 
prepared for any emergency. The reason for 
this is clear if we examine for a brief space the 
economic condition of the Indian peasantry. 
Xearly three-quarters of the people are directly 
dependent on agriculture for ‘their daily bread. 
Very much of this agriculture is dependent on 
the seasonal rains for its existence. Immense 
areas in the Bombay Presidency, Madras, the 
L'nited Provinces and Central India are in a 
region of erratic and uncertain rainfall. The 
rainy season is short and if for any natural rea- 
son there is a weakness, or absence, of the 
rain-bearing currents, then there is either a poor 
harvest or no harvest at all. In Western lands 
everyone is acquainted with the difference 
between a good and a poor season, but western 
countries otfer no parallel to India, where In 
an exceptionally bad year wide tracts ot thicklv 
populated land may uot produce even a blade 
of grass. In the old days there were no rail- 
ways to distribute the surplus of on<* part of 
India to the districts where the crop had failed. 
There were often uo toads. The inigation 
works were few and were themselves generally 
dependent on the rainfall for cheir reserves. The 
people lived from hand to mouth and had no 
store of food to fall back upon. Nor had they 
any credit. In the old days then they died.. 
Commencing with the Orissa famine »»i'l865-07| 
the Government of India assumed responsibi- 
lity for the saving of human life in such crises. 
After the famine of 1899-1900 this responsibi- 
lity was also shouldered by the Indian States. 
Stage by stage this responsibility was expressed 
in the evolution of a remarkable system of fa- 
mine relief covering the whole field. But now 
that machinery has reached a remarkable 
degree of perfertion, it is rusting in the official 
armouries, because the conditions have chang^. 
The whole of India is covered with a network of 
railways, which distributes the produce of the 
soil to the centres where food is required. The 
extension of inigation has enormously increased 
the product of the soil and rendered large areas 
much l^s dependent on the monsoon rainfall. 
At the same time the scientific study of the prob- 
lems of Indian agriculture has raised the capacity 
of even the “dry” xoncs. The peasantry has 
accumulated a certain reserve against the rain- 
less days from the prosperity which accom- 
panied the period of high prices. The rapid 
spread of the co-operative credit movement 
has mobilised and strengthened rural credit. 
The spread of luaiiufacturing enterprise has 
lightened the pressure on the The relation of 
famine to the question of Indian administration 
’ ' ■ T ■ % 


|. v. 


Famine under Native Rule. 

, Famiuc.s were frequent under Native rule, 
j and frightful when they came “ In 10«} ” 
Hunter, in the Historv 
of Bntish luQu. “a calinnty feU upon 
Gujarat which enables us to reali.sc the 
terrible meaning of the word famine in India 
i under Native rule. Whole cities and districts 
; were left bare of inhabitants." in 1631 a Dutch 
merchant reported that only eleven of th^^ ->60 
families at Swally survived. He found the road 
th^ence to Surat covered with bodied decaying 
on the highway where they died, there being 

great and 

crowd'-d citv, he coula hardly see any living 
i^rsons : but " the corpses at the comer of the 
^ reets he^ twenty together, nobody burying 
them. Thirty thousand had perished in the 
■ town alone. PesUlcnce followed famine *’ Fur- 
ther hUtorical evidence wa.s adduced by Sir 
h'.s volume on the Econo- 
mic Transition of India. It has come to be seen 
that whilst railways have checked the old- 
storing grain in the vil- 
th’tf reserves, where 

theyexL^t,avaiIahlr forthe wholeof India In 
“^uch thing as a food 
country always produces enough 
population; famine 
if th ^ ntoney famine and the task 

?or fimcl providing the means 

to hilv to earn enough 

^ whereby this is 
Deeiumined alter we have seen the 
experiences through which it was evolved. 

History of Recent Famines. 

The Orissa lamine of 1863-07 may be taken 
as the sturUng puinr b- cause that induced the 
first great and organised erfoit to combat dis- 
tress through btate agency. It atfected 180,000 
^luare railcsand 47,5(Mi,ti00 people. The BeSgal 
Government wa.^ alitth- slow in appreciating the 
need for action, but later food was poured into 
« r prodigious quantities. Thirty- 

five million units w^re relieved (a unit is one per- 
sou supiwrted lor one day) at a cost of 95 lakhs, 
f ^ heavy, and it fs estimated 

that a million p ople or one-third of the popu- 
Orjssa alone. This was followed 
by the Madras famine of 18G8,an l the famine 
n Western India of 1868-70. The latter famine 
^0 the great migration from 
Marwar which was such a distinguishingfeature 
ot tbe famine of 1890-1900 ; it is estimated that 
oui ota toral popiilatiou of a million and a half 
n .viarwar, one mluion emigrated There was 
famine In Bohan n 1873-74, then c-iine the great 
South Indian Fainim-of 1876-78. Thtfcatfected 
Madras, Mysore, Hyderabad and Bombay for 
two years and in the second year extended to 
parts, of the Central and United Provinces and 
to a small tract in the Punjab. The total area 
atfected was 257,000 square miles and the popu- 
lation d 8,.3OU,0O0. Warned by the excessive 
expenditure in Behar and actuated by the desire 
to secure economy tlie Government relief pro- 
gramme was not entirely successful. The excess 
famine is said to have been 
a,_a0,o00 in British territory alone. Through- 
out British India 700,000 000 units were relieved 
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at a cost of Ks. 8^ crort-s. Charitable contri-! 
butions from Great Britain and the Colonicb- 
aggregated ll~. 84 iakhs. 

The Famine Codes. 

The experiences of this famine showed the 
necessity of placing rellet on an organised basis. 
Ihe first great tamiue Commission which s.*it 
Under the presidency of Sir Ilichard Strachey, i 
elaborated the Famine Codes, which, amended 
to meet later experience, form the basis of the| 
faming relief system to-day. 'I'hey recommend- 
ed (l)that employment should be given on thej 
relief works to the able-bodied, at a wage suffi- 
cient for support, on the ccmlition of perform- 
ing a suitable taak ; and {i) that gratuitous ce» 
lief should be given in their villages or In poor 
houses to those who are unable to work. They 
recommeuded that the food supply should be 
iert to private agency, except where that wa^ 
imequalto the demands upon it. They advised 
tiiat the land-owning classes sfiould be assisted 
by loans, and by general suspensions of revenue 
in proportion to the cron failure. In sending a 
Famine Code to the provincial governments, 
the Government of India laid down as the 
cardinal feature of their policy that the famine 
wage ■' is the lowest amount sufficient to m.aio- 
tain health under given circumstances. Whilst 
the duty of Government is to 8a^e life, it is not 
bound to maintain the labouring population 
at its normal level of comfort.’' Provincial 
codes were drawn up, and were tested by the 
famlue of ia9(}-97. In that 307,000 square 
miles were affected, with a population of 
159,600,000 The numbers relieved exceeded 

4.000. 000 at the time of greatest <3i.stres.«. The 
cost of famine relief wiu» lU. crores. revenue 
was remitteil to tlie extent of Its. IJ c^o^e^, 
and loans given agitregating Ks. 1] crores. The 
charitable relief fund amounted to about lls. 1 J 
crores; of which 'l \ crores were subscribed 
in the United iCingdom. The actual (aniine 
mortality in British India was estimated at 

750.000. The experiences of this famine were 
examined by a Commission under Sir James 
Lyall, which reported that the success attained 
in saving life and the relief of distress was 
greater than had ever been recorded in famines, 
comparable with It in severity, and that the 
expense was moderate. But before the Local 
Governments had been given time to digest 
the proposals of this Commission or the people 
to recover from the stock, the great famine 
of 1899*1900 supervened. 


lity wag tnought to be iiumuue, were 
adectea ; the people here being softened by 
prosperity, clung to their villages, in the hope 
of saving their cattle, and came within the 
scope of the relief works when it was too late 
to save life. A very large area in the Indian 
States was affected, and the Hlarwarls swept 
from their impoverished land right through 
Central India like a horde of locusts, leaving 
desolation in tbeir tram. For these reason'* 
relief bad to be given on an unprecedented 
scale. At the end of July 4,500,0(X) persons 
were supported by the State, Bs. 10 crore« 
were spent on relief, and the total cost was 
estimated at Rs. 15 crores. The famine was 
aiso marked by a widespread acceptance by 
Indian States of the duty hitherto shouldered 
by the Government of India alone — the supreme 
responsibility of saving human life. Aided 
by Joans to* the extent of Rs. 31 crores, the 
irulian States did a great deal to bring their 
administration into line with that in British 
India. Although actual deaths from starva- 
tion were insign’ficant, the extensive outbreaks 
of cholera, and the devastating epidemic of 
malaria which loUowed the advent ol the ralcfs 
induced a famine mortality of approximate!} 
a million. The experiences of this famine 
were collated by the Commission presided ovei 
by Sir Antony MacBonnelL This Commis- 
sion reported that taking the famine period 
a.s a whole the relief given was excessive, and 
laid down certain modified lines. The cardinal 
feature of their policy was moral strategy. 
Pointing out that if the people were assisted 
at the start they would help themselves, whilst 
,i( their condition were allowed to deteriorate 
it proceeded on a declining scale, they placed 
m the forefront of their programme the neces- 
sity of " putting heart into the people." The 
machinery suggested for this purpose was the 
prompt and liberal distribution of tnecavi loans, 
the early suspension of revenue, and a policy 
of prudent boldness, starting from the prepa- 
ration of a large and expansive plan of relief 
and secured by liberal preparations, constant 
vigilance, and a full enlistment of non-official 
h«*lp. The wage scale was revised ; the mi- 
nimum wage was abolished in the case of able- 
bodied workers; payments by results were 
recommended ; and proposals were made 
for saving cattle. 

The Modern System. 


The Famine of 1899-1900. 

This famine affected 475,000 square miles with 
a population of 59.500.000. In the Central 
I’rovlncea, Berar, Bombay, Ajmer, and the 
Hissar district of the Punjab famine was acute : 
it was intense in Rajputana, Baroda. Central 
India, Hyderabad and Kathiawar .and was 
marked by several distinctive features. The 
rainfall over the whole of India was in extreme 
defect, being eleven inches below the mean. 
In several localities there was practically no 
ram. There was in consequence a great fodder 
famine, with a terrible mortality among&t 
the cattle. The water supply was deficient, 
and brought a crop of difficulties in its traiii. 
Then districts like Gujarat, where famine had 
been unknown lor so manyyears that the locaU 


The Government of India are now In posses- 
sion of complete machinery to combat the 
: effects of drought. In ordinary times Govero- 
raent IS kept informed of the meteorological 
' rouditioos and the state of the crops ; pro- 
grammes of suitable relief works are kept up- 
to-date, the country is mapped into relief 
circles, reserves of tools and plant are stocked. 
If the rains fail, policy is at once declared, 
nou-officials are enllstea, revenue suspended 
and loans for agricultural purposes made. 
Test works are then opened, and if labour in 
considerable quantities Is attracted, they are 
! converted into relief works on Code principles. 
I Poor houses are opened and gratuitous relief 
given to the infirm. On the advent of the 
rafns the people are moved from the large 
Works to small works near their villages, liberal 
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advances are made to agricuJturistss for the 
purchase of plough, cattle and seed. When 
the principal autumn crop is ripe, the few re- 
laainiDg works are gradually closed and gratui- 
tous relief ceases. All this time the medical 
staff is kept in readiness to deal with cholera 
which so often accompanies famine, and ma- 
laria, which generally supervenes when the 
rains break. 

Famine Protection. 

Side by side with the perfection of the ma- 
chinery for the relief cf famine has gone the 
development of famine protection. The Fa- 
mine Commission of 1880 stated that the best, 
and often the only means of securing protec- 
tion from the extreme effects of famine and ^ 
drought, are railways and irrigation- These; 
are ol two classes, productive and protective.' 
Productive works being estimated to yield 
profits which will pay interest and sinking 
fund charges are met from loans; protective 
works, which do not pay, directly from revenue. 
In order to guarantee that there sboold be 
continuous progress with protective ... 
the Famine Insurance Grant was i * 

In 1876. It was decided to set apart *• • s ;* • 
general revenues Ks. li crores ant .i••v • • 

one million sterling. The first charg 
grant was famine relief, the second * • 

works, tne third tne avoidance of debt. The 
chain of protective railways is now practically 
complete. Great progress is being made with 
protective irrigation. Acting on the advice 
of the Irrigation Commission an elaborate pro- 
gramme of protective irrigation works iias 
been constructed, particularly in the Bombay 
Deccan — the most famine-susceptible district 
•,n India — and in the Central Provinces. 

Under the Devoiutiou Kules made under the 
Government of India Act, lUlU, Provincial 
Governments were required to establish and 
maintam a Famine Belief Fund by annual 
assignment from their revenues. The provision 
of the annual assignment was optional wlien the 
accumulated total of the fund uinomited to a 
prescribed sum. The balance at credit of the 
Fund was regarded as invested with the Govern- 
ment of India who paid interest on it ai 
was available for expenditure on famine 
proper and in certain conditions for c/-.n«.i 
objects prescribed in tiie Devolution llules. The 
new constitution eraljodied in the Government 
of India Act. 1935, contains no provision for a 
separate Famine Belief Fund and it has been 
left to Provincial Governments and their legis- 
latures to take the measures fo 
for them. Provision for the e . . 

maintenance of a new fund on • ■ ■ 

lines and the inve.stracnt of the balance', thereof 
in securities of the Central Government has 
been made by an Act of the Provincial Legislature 
iu Madras, Bombay, Bengal, United Provinces, 
Bihar, Central Province', and Berar, ^’orth-West 
Frontier Province, Orissa and Sind. The 
Punjab Government have decided to continue 
the Famine Belief Fuinl tiut Iiave considered it 
unnecessary to have an Act of the Legislature to 
constitute the new Fund. There is no Famine 
Belief Fund in Assam. 

The Outlook. 

Such in brief Is the official programme 
and organisation which baa been built np 


out of the experience and practice of the 
past. Yet everything goes to show that Govern- 
ment activity to save human life will never be 
wanted in the future on the colossal scale of for- 
mer times, even so recently as 1899-1900. Each 
succeeding failure of the rains indicates that 
there has been in silent progress an economic 
revolution in India. In the year 1918 
the rains failed more seriously and over a 
wider area than during any monsoon in the 
recent history of India. The deficiency in the 
rainfall was more marked than in the great 
famine of 1899. Yet such was the increased 
resisting power of the people that instead of a 
demand for State relief from over five million-, 
the maximum number at any time in receipt or 
public assistance was never so large as six hun- 
dred thousand. The shock to the social life or 
the community was insignificant; the effects of 
the drought completely disappeared with the 
good rains of the following year. 

Increased Resisting Power. 

The causes of this economic change iu the con- 
- .< j- "hose infiuence is widespread 
•• • * '-n only briefly indicate them 

• I * ■ .1 uch greater mobility in Indian 

*» :g ' when the rains failed the ryot 

*• s - »•' until State relief in ooe luim 

• ‘ ought almost to his doors. 

Now at the first sign oi the failure of the rains he 
girds up his loins and goes in search of employ 
ment i^n one of the industrial centres, wher<' 
the supply of labour is, nlicn general etonornlc 
conditions are normal, rarely equ^ to the 
demand, or on the < oa-ti iirtional works \vhich 
are always in progress either through State or 
private agency in the country. Then the ryot 
generally coimnands some store of value, 
often mjsternied a hoard. 'J’he balance ol 
exports Id favour of India in normal times is 
approximately £50 millions a year. The gold 
aud silver bullion in which this is largely liquid- 
ate<i is di-tnbuted all over the country, in Mu.iil 
sums or in ornaments, which can be drawn upon 
iu au emergency. The proiliirii>\i-. coining of 
rupees during the last two vears of the war, and 
the continuous absorption of gold by India, re- 
y" • . -h take thi^- 

■ institutions 
’ , . ■ . ......clng system. 

1 here has been a large extension of irrigation. 
More t.mn one-third of the land in the Punjab 
IS now under irrigation, and in other Provinces, 
particularly in the famine-susceptible tracts 
of the Bornbay J)eccan, irrigation works have 
' ■ ‘ ■ which bre.ak the shock of a 

' _ ' ■ The natural growth of the 

' • ’ ’ some years reduced by plague 

aim larnine diseases, followed by the great influ- 
enza epidemic of 1918-19, which swept off five 
iniiiiocs of people. This prevented the increase 
of congestion, but brought some areas 
particularly m the Indian States, below their 
population-'uipporting capacity. 
(The 1931 census showed an increase of over 
in the population '-ince 1921 .) 
Ihe increase of railways distributes the 
i»-ouices of the country wnii ease ; the spread 
pt the co-operative ciedit movement has 
improved rural credit. Finally, there is the 
considerable development oi manufacturing 
industry, which is generally short of labour and 
helps to ubaorb the surplus of a famine year. 
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WMlst the Goveruroent i3 completely equipped 
with a famine code, there is no reason'to suppose 
that there will ever recur such an emergency as 
that of 1899. Famine can now be efficiently 
met by the liberal distribution of tagavi, the 
suspension and remission of the land revenue 
demand, the relief of the aged and others 
who cannot work, the provision of cheap fodder 
for the cattle, with possibly some assistance 
in transporting the arfected population of the 
famine-affected tract to the industrial centres. 

The increased resisting power of che people 
was effectively demonstrated during the famine 
of 19*20-21, which was due to the failure of 
the monsoon towards the end of the year 
1920. The distress wiiich appeared in the end 
of 1920 persisted during the early mouths of 
1921 and regular famine was declared In parts 
of Madras, Bombay, Central Provinces and 
Baluchistan. Local distress prevailed also in 
BensaJ. Punjab and Central India. The largest 
number of persons on reiiel of all kinds did 
not exceed 0*45 million which was consider- 
ably less than 3% of the total population of 
the area affected by the failure of the monsoon. 

The Indian People's Famine Trust. 

Outside the Goveinment programme there 
is always S 20 pe for private philanthropy, 
especially in the provision ot clothe.s help foi 
the superior class poor who cannot accept 
Government aid, and in assisting in the rehabi- 
litation of tbf* cultivators when the rains break. 
At ever> great fuiLine large sums have been 
>ub«cribcd, particularly in the I'liittMl Kingdom, 
lor this purpo.^e, and m l«!>y*i9uu the i»ooj»le 
HI Che United States gave generous help. Witli 
tile idea of providing a permanent famine 
lund, the Maharaja of Jaipur gave in 1900 a 
sum of its. 15 lakhs, iii Governmetil securities 
to be held in trust for the purposes ol charit- 
able relief in sca'sons of geinTil dUtress. 

This Trust Fund in a few .years increast'd to 
Rs. 28.10,000. During 1.9o4it increased lurthei 
the invested balances of the United Provinces 
Famine Orjihans’ fund lieing tran^fericd to the 
Trust. It now >tands at Rs. .’>2,78,400. It is 
otiicially called the Indian People’.s T'aniine 
Trust, and was constituted under the Charitable 
Fudowuieut Act. 1890. Tlie income ot tlie 
Trust 13 administered by a board ot manage- 1 
ment consisting of 13 members appointed Erom| 
different provinces and Indian States, Sir 
I'hiKSt Bunion, K.C.I.E., c.s.i., i.c.s,. Auditor- 
General ot India, is the Secretary tfe Treasurer ol 
the Trust. The endowment of Rs. 32,78,400 
abovenicntioned is permanently invested and 
the principal never taken for expenditure. The 
income from it i« utilised for relief work as 
necessary and unexpended balances are tem- 
porarily invested, so as to make available in 
years of trouble savings acouinulated when 
expenditure is imt nei e^-^ary. The temporary 
iiivf>tiiient',— in Government securities— at the 
end of 1939 stood at Rs. 3,200 (face value) and 
the cash balance at the same time was 
Rs. 4,464-13-8. 

The whole conditions to meet which the Trust 
was founded have changed in recent years. This 
is the result of the improved policy of Govern- 
ment in regard to famine relief and of the ditte- 


rence in the meaning of the word famine in con- 
sequence of the improvement of transport, com- 
munications and other factors affected by 
modem progress. An area stricken by failure 
of seasonal rains now obtains supplies from other 
regions in a manner impossible before the deve- 
lopment of railways and of modern marketing 
practice and Government help its people by 
loans given direct or through Co-operative 
Societies to tide them over the period of scarcity. 
The experience of successive visitations of 
scarcity in different parts of the country also 
proves that the general economic progress of the 
people makes them able to meet temporary 
periods of stress in a manner formerly unima- 
ginable. Famine in the old terriiile sense of the 
term has in fact largely ceased to occur. This 
was well illustrated by the events of 1919, when 
the laud suffered from a failure of the rains 
more general throughout India ami \\orst‘ in 
deuree than any previously recorded by the 
Meteorolotrieal Department but the crisis was 
borne with a minimum of suffering. 

Duriiiir the period 1929 to 1938 demands upon 
the Famine Trust were more for relief of distress 
euuscd by Hoods and other calamities than for 
famine relief. The terms oftlie Trust fortunately 
permit of management on lines according to 
changing needs. In 1929 the amount of grants 
for famine relief was Rs. 50,000, while that tor 
relief of distress caused bv ffiKnis was Rs. 
4,75,000 In 1933, 1934 and 1936 grants of 
Rs 1,30.000, R.«. 1.. 50,000 and Rs 90,000 re^pec- 
livelv were m.'ole fur tiood relief and no grant 
had to be given lur famine relief Grants of 
Rs. S lakhs ami Rs. 50,000 weie made for rebel 
of distress, caused by tlie earthquakes of 1931 and 
1935 in Liliar and 0^ls^a and Baliiehistan 
respectively. The amount of grants made in 
1938 was *Rs. 1,65.000.— Rs. 70.000 for famine 
relief and Rs. 9r>,00U fur flood relief. Grants 
aggregating Rs. 1,67,. *>00 were made in 1939 ; 
in this year, howc\er. the entire aiiiuuut was for 
alleMatiuii of distress caused by famine due to 
succc'^sive failures uf rains in Rajputana and 
j)art5 of the Punjab and the adjoining provinces. 

Tiic Trust is only supposed to supplement 
expenditure on relief measures undertaken from 
public funds by the Uo\eriiinent or State con- 
cerned. 

In 1939. l.irge tiact^ of Kathiawar sulfeied 
from serious famine ow ing to the lailure ol rams. 
What would ha%e j)laced them in a must line 
plight was, howe\ei, a\erted to a icrtaiu extent 
by l»elated showeis. NeNcitiieless, tlie vciy 
inadequate lainlall piec ijut.ited a st'riou-i situa- 
tion. Its etfe4-ts on i attle through lack of foiider 
were very serious. 

Famine relief measures on a generous scale were 
undertaken by the Rulers ot the \arious Kathia- 
war States affected. The Maharaja of t>4)iid<u 
made a gift ot a ciore riijices loi famine rebel m 
(Tomlal, whilst the Jam Saheb of Kawanag.u 
redueed his pnvv puise by 5t>% meet the cost 
ol tainine reliet in his State. In addition, a 
<*omprehensi\ e system ot lehet woiKs was insti- 
tuted poor people were provided w ith employment 
and fodder was made av.iilable to the ryots 
A.stheme for the supply of water to drought- 
striken area.s by means t>l immeious wells was 
al»«> put into operation. 
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Hydro-Electric Development. 

India promises to be one ol the leading conn- the water power so far actiiaUy in sight amounts 
tries of the world in regard to the development! to 1| million horse-power, but this eiciudes 
ol hydro-electric power and great strides in this practicaUy ail the great rivets, winch ate at pre- 
direalon have already been made. India not sent uninvestigated. Thus the imniinutn How ol 
only specially lends itself to projects of the the seven great rivers eastward from the Indus 
Kind hut peremptorily demands them. Cheap is stated to be capable of giving not less than 
motive power is one of the secrets ol successful three million horse-power for every thousand 
indnstri^ development and the favourable feet of fall from the Himalayas, while 
initial conditions caused hy the war, the similar considerations apply to rivets in other 
anthusiasm for indiKtrial development which has parts. Some doubt is expressed as to the 

seized nearly all classes of educated Indians, estimate ol seven million horse-power in the 
and the special attention which the clrcum- Irrawnddy and Chindwin rivers, given m the 
stances of the war have compelled Government report of the London Conjonit Board of Scien- 
to direct towards the scientific utilisation tific Studies. 

of Indian natural resources all point to a rapid Report points out that the Bombay 

growth of industrial enterprise in all parts of presidency bolds a unique position owing to it? 
India within the next few years. Inueed, tne existing and projected schemes at 

process, for which sound foundations had been i^^avla, the Andhra Valley, the XUa Mula and 
laid before the war, Is now rapidly under way. Koyna Valley and lias the still greater 
India is severely handicapped compareuwith ajjvantage of po.«8essiDg a firm ready to develop 
other lands as regards the generation of its resources, 

by the consumption of fuel, coal or oil. These 

commodities are all difficult to obtain, and Bombay Hydro-Electric Works, 

costly In India except In a few favoured areas. greate-st Hydro-Electric undertakings in 

Coal supplies, for example, are chlefiy centred j^re tlie three sclieines developed and 

in Bengal and Chota Nagpur and the cost of t,rou 2 ht into opeiation by Tata Sons, Ltd , and 
transport Is heavy. Water power and its continued under tlieir manasement until 1929, 
transmission by electricity offer, on the other when they were tran-sferred to the management 
band, immense possibilities, both as regards q’ata IIvdro-Electric Agencies, Ltd., In 

the quantity available and the cheapness at which Messrs. Tata Sons retained a substantial 
which the ^wer can be rendered, in all part? interest. Thc’-c undertakings are : — 
of India. . .. vp. 


(a) The Tata llydro-EIec- 

Water power schemes, pure and simple, are CvJmranritd Started in 1915. 

generally difficnit in India, because the power ,r, ,1 V ,1’ 

needs to be continuous, while the rainfall is only (^) Hie Andhra \ alley 

during a small portion of the year. Perennial Commnv I’t.f ^ lO"" 

rivers with sufficient water throughout the year Lomp.tnj, I.td. „ „ 19..-. 

are practically non-existent In India. Water, (c) The Tata Power Com- 

therefore, must be stored for use during the dry pany. Ltd. .. >,1927. 

season. Favourable sites for this exist in many These Hydro-Electiic schemes have a com- 
parts in the mountainous and hilly regions hined normal capacity of 246.000 H.P. and 
where the heaviest rainfalls occur and the provide electrical energy for the City of Bombay, 
progress already made in utilising sneh op- Bombay subuibs, 'J’iuma, Kalvan and Greater 
portunltles Dy the electrical transmission of Poona. 

(Xre ^ISrther!’’ h**ydrrcle“c”!c“sc°hen5eJ c‘an I-onrtun, is the second largest 

^Hve’’tr?urtines ™ toe ^enfrafin g .stoHon ” cl„.hng suburb, at the 10.1 census^was 1.326^13 
^uTtot distributed over%he fle.ds, _^a^ totai^^ ‘S‘’i‘l’;^‘a;‘eas“le?SJ°bTtoet 

The Indnatrial Commission emphasized the companies Its cotton mills and other factors 
necessity (or a Hydrographic Survey of India, consume about 1,)0,000 H.I., which until tliese 

oniil recommendation the Government Hyrtro-Elr ctiicc . ernes came m o operation, was 
of India In 1918 appointed the late Mr. G. T. entirely proluced l.v thermal stations using 
Mow, c.i.E,, then Chief Engineer, Irrigation fuel coming from great distances. 

Branch’ United ■ The fa vour.alile position of toe Western Ghats 

work, associating with him Mr. J. tv Mearra, ^ „ ,,1,0 

Mi.CF,., Electneal Adviserto the above .,e,a-Ievel within a few miles of Bombay 


Mr. Barlow died, but Mr. Mearcs 


xuusa.. -a.. r’ a * waVara* 1 <4 ' Citv, situatciJ Oil tlic shorcs of the Arabian sea 

iwued a preliminary report in .* 7 /'' with their heavv rainfalls was taken full advan- 

Bummarisiog the state of knowiea^ oi wie j providing Bombav City and vicinity 

problem in India and outlining a P.^ with an adequate and economical pover supply. 

of Investigation to be undertaken in the course * .,,1 

of the inquiry Mr. Meares showed that Indnstrles The hydraulic works of the Tata Hydro- 

in India absorbed over a million horse Electric Power Supply Compiiny are situated 
oower of which only some 285,000 h. p. is sup- ne.ar Lonavla at the top of the Bhor Ghats, 
^ied by electricity from steam, oil or water The njon'^nou rainfall is stored in three lakes, 
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namely, Lonavla, Wahvan and Shirawta, from 
which it is conveyed in open masonry canals to 
the Forehay at KhandaU and thence through 
steel pipes to the Power House at Khopoli 
the foot of the Ghats, where the head at turbine 
lozzles is 1,725 feet or approximately 750 lbs. 
per sq. inch. The normal capacity of the Pow'cr 
Station at Khopoli is 4S.000K^Y or 64.300 H.P. 
This scheme was formally opened by H.E. The 
Governor of Bombay on the Sth of February 
1915. 

Investigations in lOiT-lS led to the discovery 
of a site on the Andhra River just to the Xorth 
of the Tata Hydro- Electiic Supply Company's 
lakes, where an additional 48,000 K\V (or 
64,300 H P.) could be developed. These 
investigations resulted m tlie formation of 
the Andhra Valley Power Supply Co. and 
the construction of the schemes, the principal 
features of which consist of a reservoir 
formed by a dam about 190 feet hish, across 
the Andhra River and a tunnel 8»T00 feet 
Ions driven through solid trap rock to the scarp 
of the Ghats, from which the water is laken in 
steel pipe? 4.600 feet Ions to the turbines in the 
generating station at Bhivpuri. The head of 
water at turbine nozzles is 1,740 feet or approxi- 
mately 750 lbs. per sq. inch. The electrical 
energy is transmitted to Bombay over a trans- 
mission line 56 miles long lor augmenting the 
supply from Khopoli. 

The Tata Power Compans’.® sclieme on the 
Nila-Mula River to the South-East of Jiombay 
was investigated and developed along line-< 
similar to the Andra Valley scheme and his a 
normal Installed capacity of 57,500 KW or 
117,000 IIP. The power is tiansmltti'd to 
Bombay over a transimssion line 76 miles long 
and is used to augment the supply of the two 
earlier companies to mills, factories and 
railways. 

The Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Co., 
The Andhra Valley Power Supply Co. and the 
Tata Power Company operating as a unit under 
one nianagement supply tlie whole of the 
electrical energy lequireil by the Bombay 
Electric Supply & Tramways Co. Ltd., the 
majority of the mills and indu^trie? in Bombay 
Cit> . the B B. «t C, f. Riilway foi tln-ir suburban 
electrification the whole of the energy required 
by the G. I. P. Railway in Bonib.iy City and for 
their main line tj action up to Kalyan, the whole 
of the electrical energy requued by the Poon.i > 
l-dectric Supplv Company and the distributing 
licensees In Thana, Kai>an and the Bombay 
suburb.s. 

These three scheme? operating as a unit under 
one management proMile an a<lei)uatc and 
economical power supply in the areas mentioned 
above for all purpose'^. Tlie rate for energy 
delivered to tlie Mills, Factories and llailwavs 
has. for several yeais, shown a steady decrease 
and now averages 0 44 of an anna per unit, 
which downward trenrl will .-ontinueas imiustries 
develop and individual consumptions mcrease, 
'J’his power supply greath enhances the natural 
advantages Bombav lias as a great manufactur- 
ing, trading and shippin g cent! e. 

The fact that the Bombay Electric Supply 
and Tramways Company has shut down its 
steam-driven generating plant and now takes 


its supply in bulk from the various Tata com- 
^nies is of note, and it is of more than passing 
interest to note that the Poona Electric Supply 
Company has recently adopted a similar course. 
This is a phase of hydro-electric distribution 
which is quite in its infancy in India, but 
it is possible to foresee the time when every 
village within a couple of hundred miles of 
a hydro-electric power station will receive Its 
supply of electric current in bulk, thus greatly 
reducing capital and administrative charges 
and minimising the price of current to the con- 
sumer. it is a system which has become some- 
thing of a fine art in California, where current 
is transmitted by overhead wires for many 
hundreds of miles at a pressure of 200,000 volts 
or double the pressure commonly employed in 
India for overhead long-distance transmission. 

Mysore Hydro-Electric Works. 

The first Hydro Electric Scheme of any magni- 
tude undertaken in India or indeed in the East, 
was tliat on the Cauvery River in Mysore 
State, which with its generating station, trans- 
mission line and distributing system was in- 
augurated in 1902. 

The Cauvery River rises in the district of 
Coorg in the Western Ghats and flows across 
Mvbore State. The principal object of this 
; scheme w’as the supply of power to the 
Mining companies on the Kolar Gold Fields 
j about 92 miles from Sivasamutlram, the site of 
I the generating station. Thi« transmission line 
I was for a number of years the longest line in 
Asia. Since 1902 the supply of electrical 
energy from Sivasainudram has been provided 
for Bangalore and Jlysore cities and about 200 
other towns and villages in the South-Eastern 
Half of the State. 

Tlie initial undertaking has constantly been 
expanded so that its total capacity now stands at 
60,000 E H.P. This great increase has been 
made possible by the construction of the 
Krishnarajasagar reservoir near Mysore City, 
which has a capacity of 44,000 million cubic feet 
of stoiage above the minimum draw off. 

The number of the consumers of all classes 
continues to increase rapidly every year with 
greatly increased power demands. The Govern- 
ment of Mysore have encouraged the use of 
plectrieal energy and have made a survey of 
Hydro I'ower resources of the State and pre- 
partNl plans for the construction of a second 
generating station at the most economical site. 

The number of lighting and power consumers 
of all clas5,es. in about 200 towns and villages 
within the Mvsore State has increased to ap- 
proximately 45.000. Demands for very large 
additional blocks oi power have arisen making it 
necessary for tiovermueiit, in continuing its 
jiolicies for the industrial development of the 
State, to sanction the construction of a Power 
Station at the .'^him?ha Falls for the production 
of 2.1,000 H.P. and the construction of a I'ower 
station at the .log Falls for the production at 
the first iu''rau(e ot aliout 24.000 H P. The 
roiiNtiuction of the-e project? is to be completeil 
in the shortest po?-'ible time in Older to meet 
tbe>e increased power demands. The power 
i station at Shlm^ha Falls i? ne.iring completion 
aud will produce 23,000 H.P thus bringing the 
I total installeil capacity or Sivat-anmdiam ’ and 
1 Shim?ha Station^ to about 83,000 H P. 
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The Transmission System consists 01 fioO 
ronte-miles of 73.000 and 37,500 volt lines with 
a total of 350 miles of circuits. The transmission 
system is now being extended into every District 
within the State wtdch together with the ap- 
propriate distribution systems will supplj* hydro- 
electric power to more than 250 towns and 
villages within the next 2 to 3 years. 

Works in Madras. 

The Pykiira Hydro-Electric Scheme an 
undertaking of the Madras Government, was 
commenced at the end 01 1029, the first stage of 
the project being completed at the end of 
1932 The water.s utili-.ed for the development 
of the scheme are taken from the Pykara river 
which drains from the Xiliriri Plateau having a 
catciiment area of nearly 33 sq. miles. 

The Scheme utilizes a fall of about 3,ir»0 feet 
available in the passage of the Pykara river in 
the 2siigiri District. The flow, though perennial, 
is very irregular and often drops to values 
around 20 cusecs during the dry season. The 
topography, however, embraces a number of 
feasible storage sites which could be de\ eloped 
acconling to the growth of power demand The 
estimated potential capacity or the full develop- 
ment 13 around 40,000 KW. continuous. The 
initial development utilizes the regulated flow of 
the river with small storages 01 58 milliou cubic- 
feet in the forebay and 20 million cubic feet in 
the Glen Morgan Iteservoir ^luch is the first 
storage site. 

CivU Works — Water from the intake of the 
river is led by a flume to the foicb«iy from whence 
it is led through a single 73" dlanioter steel pipe 
1,000 feet long to a surge tank at the head oithe 
penstock consisting of two pipes, each in three 
sections of 27 inches, 24 inches and 21 inches in 
diameter and a total of about 9.300 feet m 
length. 

Power Station —The initially iti'-talled 
plant compii.'cs ol three fl.25U K\V., .3-phase, 
boo K.P.M. alteriutor. coupled to 11 000 U W 
pelton wheels Power i-> geuerate<i at ll.ooo 
Volth. 50 ry< les and stepped upto Volt-, 

by means of three 7..sio KVA , .3-phasp, 11 
KV, bO-liO KV. translorniers. The siipplv to 
>'ilgiri District is at 11 KV. ironi a 1,000 KV.\ 
11 KV, 11 KV. traii-stornier at the power station. 

TransmissioD & Distribution. — Power is 
trarisniitted to Coimbatore wjiicli is the main 
receiviug statiou as also the chief load centre, hy 
means of a 50 mile double circuit 110 KV, 
line. 66 KV. lines have also been extended to 
Erode, Trichmopoly and Kegapatam a distance 
of nearly 200 miles from Coimbatore, But the 
loads at the latter places have recently been 
transferred to the Mettur .Scheme, which came 
into operation in June 1937. Also the 66 KV. 
system ha> been extended to Udumalpet, 
S'embatti. Madura. Virudliungar, etc , a ili.^taia-e 
of about 130 mile'i A 66 KV. line from 
Virudhuiiagar to Koilpatti has also been com- 
pleted. 

In addition to the above main transmission 
lines, considerable lengths ot 11, 22 aiul 33 KV. 
distribution Ime.s liave been coustructe<l or are 
under construction particularly in the Coimba- 
tore. Madura and Ramnad Districts. At all load 
centres step-dow^l substations have been con- 
structed with the necessary transformers and 


.^witihgear, .At Madura whnii i'' an niipona 
I station two 3.(X)0 KVA synchronuU'^ con- 
densers are installed for ensuring proper voltage 
I regulation, 

[ Pykara Scheme Extensions. — To pro^ide 
for the rapiiily mcrea>iiig demand in the c.xi..i!iig 
area and aDo the extensions 10 Madura and 
Ramii.id Iii-trii t'-. oiic additional peIi^tock. two 
12,5t»0 KVA. 6i'o K.P..M . 11 KV. generator^ 
and two 12.5rMJ KVA.. 11 KV llo KV. trau— 
formers ha% e re( eiitly ><een addeti. Tiie Pykar.i- 
Coimbatore Trau-niissniu lin»" ha- been <hangfd 
over to llo KV. openitioii to -uit the 111 - 
crea-ed load rlemaiid, Pro\i-ioii i- al-o made 
for in-talling ,it a later ilate two additional 
generating unit- of the same lapai-ity. 

The rapid growth of the Pykara load in 1931 
necessitated the early construction of the Mukurti 
Dam, which is the first large stf)rage contem- 
plated in the original -chcine. This was 
sanctioned in January ld?5 The work was 
commenced in February 1935 and completed in 
March 1933. The Dam as completed with open 
spill way Stores 1,4UU million cubic leet oiwatei 
but the capacity can be inci eased to l.&UU milliou 
cubic feet when required later. 

The financial position of the Pykara System 
is most satisfactory. The third year roeiiue 
was more than that exj'ected in the tenth year 
of the forecast ami the stern has jiioved a 
splendid investment to The Stito. The peak load 
on the 24 9oo K.NV The u'veiuu’ 

wM.si ,aiipr(»\irn.itclv H- q.") s lukh- in 1939.40 
The mdii-tn.d (invclopmenr at (oimbatore 
account- lor more than .70 per rent, of the ronil 
load and also the high load Mi tor of the station. 

The Mettur Hydro-Electric Scheme. — 

The engineering features of the Mettur Hydro- 
Ele<‘tric Scheme proMde an nitercstinu contra-t 
to the Pskaui Hydro I'Jcctnc Scheme. The 
Mettur Stanley Dain. one 01 the largest structures 
of kind in the world, i- 176 icet high ami c.iu 
impound a total of n.p.'jiio million culdc leet of 
water This 'Storage primarily for iingation 
purpo.-es, but part of the water let down for 
irrigation i- utilised to the l-est advantage for the 
generation of hydro-electric power. 

During the (oiistrui tion ot tlic dam four ca t- 
iron pipes .S'-O" iu diauicter were built into the 
structure and equipped with tin* necessary 
valves, gate^. scretrns and other fitting-. Each 
pipe if, designed to di-charge a maximum ol 
1,250 cuaecs for power pui poses. 

The hr^t stage of development providing 3 
unit.s ot lo,oi»o KAV. eadi was saiietioned in 
1935 and the jjower station constructiuii eom- 
inericed m the iatter part of 1935. The sUitiou 
commenced operation iii June 1937. 

The operating Iiead will varv from 160 feet at 
full rc-ervoir level to a inmuimm ot GO feet. 
The avcr.ige head will be 135 feet. 

As the potential out-piit ot the Afettur station 
is \eiy a.iriable due to the wide variations in 
head and diseijatge it is proposed to generate 
and sell three elasses 01 load, rtz., 

(1) Primary power available at all times. 

(2) Secondary power subject to restricted 
use in dry months but which could be made into 
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primary power by the assisTame of the existing | The following are the main leatures of the 
Pykara station (and later Madras steam-station) > scheme : 

(3) Tertiary power generally available for! 
eight months in the year. j 


The scheme is designed to supply power 
initially to the districts of Salem, Trichinopoly, 
Tanjore, ^Torth Arcot, South Arcot and Chittoor. 

Power House — The power house is situated 
immediately below the Mettur Dam and in it are 
now installed three 10,000 IvtV.. 250 K.PM. 
generators coupled to overhung type twin 
horizontal Francis Turbines one on each ^ide 
The turbines operate under a variable head ot 
from 60 to 160 feet de\ eloping a maximum of 

16.000 H.P. each. Power is venerated at 11,000 
volts, 50 cycles. 8 pha^e and stepped upto 66.000 
volts (110.000 volts later) for transmission to 
various load centres. 

Transmission and Distribution System. — 

Power is transmitted to Siiigarappet in the north 
and Erode in the south )iy means ot two 66 IIU 
KV. trunk lines (a total mileage of lUO miles) 
taking off from the power station. At Erode the 
Mettur System is linked with Pykara net woik 
and both stations can woik in parallel as and 
when operating conditions demand. 66KV. 
lines have also been extended to Vellore. Tim- 
vannamalai and Villupuram a distance of about 
140 miles. 

Considerable lengths of 11. 22 and 33 K V. lines 
have also been constructed or are under construc- 
tion for extending power to Conjeevaiam, Ami. 
Arkoiiam, Tirupathi, etc. 

At all important load centre.-- out <loor trans- 
former stations are provided for stcpidng down 
the voltage to 11 or 22 KV. as required. At 
Trichinopoly which is an important station m 

the southern area, KVA s> nolironous 

condensers are installed lor ensuring proper 
voltage regulation. 

Mettur Scheme Extensions — The peak load 
at the Jtettur power house has already ristm to 
about lO.OUO lv5V. and is expected to reach 

17.000 KW by the end of 1040-41 when the 
several extensions now under coiistiuction 
commence operation 

A 4th generating unit and the 3nl I 
Ig.bOO KVA. transformer have been oidercd' 
lor increasing the caiiacity of the station to meet 
the load demands successfully c\en duiiugi 
periods of low hcuils in the loscrvoir and to 
aiiord greater relict to Pjkara in einergoiicics. 

It is expected that these will commence 
operation by the end ot l'J41. 

Papanasam Hydro-Electric Scheme. — This 

H the third Indro-electiic scheme to be under- 
taken by the Madras tJoveinmeut. Tlie scheme 
was sanctioned in 1036 ami is expected to com- 
mence operation by tlie end of 1041. 

The scheme utilizes the fall of about 330 feet 
in the passage of the I’ambraparni river in the 
Tinnevelly Distrut. It is proposetl to piovide a 
storage of 5,500 million cubic feet by constructing 
a dam across the Tambraparni river in the toot 
hills of the Western Dbats above Papanasam in 
the Tinnevelly disliict. 


(fl) A masonry dam 176 feet high to be 
constructed on the Tambraparni river just below 
where it is joined by Kariar, The reservoir so 
formed will have a storage of 5,500 million cubic 
leet and water will be drawn therefrom by means 
ot two 84 feet pipes embedded m the dam and 
fitted with valves to control How. 

(fe) A diversion weir to be located lower down 
on the ri\er near the Head of the Papanasam 
Falls, which would provide a small storage of 
28 million cubic feet for daily regulation. 

(c) Two 9 feet diameter steel pipes leading 
water from the diversion weir to the headwords 
about 3.500 feet long. Only one pipe to be 
installed in the first stage. 

(<0 Four 69 inches penstock pipes, each 520 
feet long leading the water down the hill slope 
fiom the headworks to the power station below. 
Only ihiee penstocks will be erected in the first 
stage. 

(e) Power House to be situated near the 
Agastya temple at the foot of the Papanasam 
I Falls. The gross head to be developed is 330 
;teet Three 600 K.P M , 7,000 KW., 11 KV., 
i 50 cycle, 3 phase vertical generating sets each 
coupled to a vertical type Francis re-action 
turbine of 9,650 B.H.P. will be installed initially 
and one more unit later. 

(/) A trau^mission system extending to 
Tutioorm, Koilpatti and Madura and to Teiikasi 
and Itajapalayam. It will incorporate the exist- 
ing lilies m the urea. The system will be linked 
to Pykara at Madura. 

Works in Kashmir. 

A scheme of much importance from its 
size, but more interesting because 
of the developments that may be expected 
irom it than for the part which its 
current supply already plays in the life of the 
countryside, is one installed a few years ago 
by tlie Kashmir Durbar, utilising the Kivei 
JhcluiD, near Baramulla, wnich lies thirty- 
four miles north-west of Srinagar. The head- 
works of the Jhelum power installation are 
situated six and a half miles from the power 
house and the main connection between the 
two Is a great timber flume. These works and 
the fore bay at the delivery end of the flume have 
a capacity for carrying water sufficient for the 
gi-neration of 20,000 electrical horse power. 
Four pipt'S 600 feet long lead from the forebay 
to the power house, and from forebay to water- 
wheel there is an effective head of 395 feet. 
There are four vertical waterwheels, each 
coupled on the same shaft to a 1,000 k.w., 
3-pliase, 2,300 volt, 25-period generator running 
at 500 r.p.m., and each unit is capable of taking 
a 25 per cent, overload, which the generator 
end is guaranteed to maintain with safety for 
two hours. The power house is of sufficient 
capacity to allow of 15,000 k.w. generating 
plant being installed within It. Two trans- 
mission lines run side by side as far as Baramulla, 
21 miles distant, at which point one terminates. 
The other continues to Srinagar, a further 34 
miles. The Installation at Baramulla was 
originally utilised for three floating dredgers 
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and two floating derrick>, for dredging the river. The tunnel is one of the longest in India, and 
and draining the swampy countryside and ! the first steel mantled tunnel to be built in Asia, 
rendering it available for cultivation. The| It measures about 2^ miles in total length and 
lighting of Baramulla has been taken [ has a diameter of 9 . 25 feet, 
in hand with sati-'factory results and it is| 
expected that the lighting demand will rapidly 
Increase and that a small demand for power will 


soon spring up At Srinagar, the line terminateh 
at the State silk factory, where current is 
supplied not only for driving machinery 
and for lighting, but for heating. The greater 
part of Srinagar city is now electrically 
lighted. 


United Provinces Works. 

The Ganges Canal Hydro-electric Grid supplies 
power at attractive rates for domestic, induatnal ! 
and agricultural purpose-> to 14 districts in the' 
west of the province and to Shahdara in Delhi 
province Seven of the ten falls available for 
electrification have been developed and a stand- 
by steam power station at Chandausi of 9.000 
kilowatt's lias been c on'-tructed, Ftoin 
no le^'S than 29.700 kilowatt', m .ill ha-' been] 
available. Beside.s .supplying some 75 towns] 
with current for light and fans and minor 
industries, the grid provides energv for irrigation 
pumping from rivers and open and tube wells. 
The Ganges Valley State Well Scheme comprises 
about l,b00 tube-wells, covering the districta of 
Moradaliad, Bijnor. Budaun, Muzaffarnagar, 
Meerut. Bulandshahr and Aligarh, introducing 
irrigation on the volumetric system over ap- 
pro^dmately one million acres hitherto without 
anv source of irrigation This supply ot cheap 
power from some'2 000 sub-stations is already 
having an important bearing on the economic 
disposal of crops and the development of minor 
Industrie.^ in the urban centres. . 

The steam power house at Sohwat is capable ] 
of supplying 1,S00 kilowatts. Ihe energy will 
i)c used to electrify I’yzabad and Ajodvha and 
to pump 160 cusecs from tlie Gogra into the 
Fyzabad canal system 120 miles 111 length. 

Investigations into the electrical and financial 
possibilitie.s of a Grid Project for tlie eastern 
districts of the province iiave been completed 
ami the recommendations of an expert com- 
mittee, appointed in >'ovember 1937, are under 
consi<iei ation. 

Investigations into the ele< tri( al and financial 1 
possibilities of a chain ol iiyclro-electric power 
generating .stations from the Janina river in tlie 
Himalajas are under consideration. 

Pitnjab’i Hydro-Electric Project. 

The Vhl Riter .SV/iewr — Pen bed 011 lull-tops 
6 000 and 4,000 feet above hpa-level, connected 
bv means of a tunnel 15.<»00 lect long, are the 
headworks of the Uhl lliver hydro-electric 
proiect, supplying electricity to 19 towns m tlie 
Punjab including important industrial centres 
like Amritsar, Lahore, and Ludhiana, and to the 
vast worksiiops of the >’orth-\N estem Kailway 
at Moghaipura. 


The Uhl River liydro-electric project owes its 
origin to the need which had begun to be felt for 
conserving fuel resources in the Punjab some 
years ago. 

The site was chosen in 1922, a detailed project 
prepared by 1923, and sanction given in 1926. 
Construction began m 1928 and was not com- 
pleted until 1933, Though the cost of the 
scheme was originally estimated at Rs. 450 lakhs 
it finally amounted to Rs. 600 lakhs on 31st 
i March 1934, 

From the power station at Jogendemagar 
current produced at 11 kv. is “ stepped-up ” to 
132 kv. for transmission — the highest voltage 
adopted for this purpose in India, and is con- 
veyed 173 miles to Lahore by a trunk line 
supported on steel towers 80 feet high, set 
1,000 feet apart in the plains and over 3,360 feet 
apart in the liill«. 

There are also four travel lines totalling 232 
miles ill length on 50-foot towers carrying current 
at lesser voltage from Lahore to Ferozepore, 
.Amritsar to Kartarpore, Kartarpore to Ludhiana, 
and Lahore to Lyallpur. 


A power house er^uippecl with three alternators 
,ch of 12.fK)0 k.w. capacity driven by 16,000 


horse-power turbines operating under a head of 
1,81X1 teet of water which are earned along the 
3 mile long tunnel, convert the &now-fed waters 


Provision has been made for the expansion ol 
the scheme in two stages according to require- 
ments. The first of these contemplates the 
building of a dam about 270 feet high in the 
vicinity of the headworks, increasing the storage 
tliere. Tlie iiuantity of water conveyed by the 
tunnel will tiien be doubled, four more generating 
sets iii'^talled in the power house, and the output 
al»o practically doubled. It will then be possible 
to cater for tlie needs of another half a dozen 
large towns. 

Tlie next stage of development would be 
elfected on diilerent lineb, for it is not possible 
to increase the capacity of the tunnel any further. 
This stage, therefore, envisages the constructon 
of a second power house lower down, to which 
water from the tail race of the existing power 
house will be led by means of an open duct about 
3 miles long with a fall of 1,200 feet. 

Tlie new power house will generate another 
48,000 kw , giving a total output of 118,600 kw. 
a quantity more tlian sufficient to meet the needs 
of the present generation in an area extending 
from Delhi in the north to Sialkot and Lyallpur 
in the north. In tliis stage over 50 towns in all 
will be served. 

The possibility of electrifying some of the 
railways in the Punjab, and, more important, of 
introducing tube-well irrigation adds to the 
interest of this project. 

The former would cheapen and quicken the 
transportation of passengers and goods. The 
latter would enable some 2V million acres of 
uncomnianded land to be brought under culti- 
vation, greatly increasing the fc^ supply of the 
Province. 


o So much machinery had to be used in the 

of the Uhf River and its tributary into electric I construction tliat it was found both convenient 
energi' supplying as much as 103,000 units ot 1 and economic to build two small temporary 
electric current to the consumers in the Punjab. 1 hydro-electric power stations, one at Dholu near 
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Shanan and the other at Thuji near the head- 
works on the Uhl, These stations were linked 
up by a 11,000-volt transmission line and their 
combined total output amounted to 1,080 kw. 

HYDERABAD (DECCAN) PROJECTS 

The following is a brief description of the several 
Hydro Electric schemes that can be developed 
in the State : — 

I. Thimgabhadra Project. — This Project 
is across the river Thungahhadra one of the large 
tributaries of the iliver Kistna. The question of 
apportionment of waters, between the interested 
States. VIZ.. Mysore. Madras and Hyderaba«i 
has been under consideration for sometime, and 
it is hoped that it will be decided at no distant 
date. From its share of the waters Hvderabad 
w’ill be able to draw about 2.50U cusecs 
perennially and utilising nearly 230 feet of tall 
in the proposed canal it will be possible to 
generate 38.000 K.W. continuous and irrigate 
425,000 acres. This project, besides giving a 
fairly large amount of power, specially for 
economical working of the extensive gold fields, 
in Kaichur District, it will also !^ateguard thia 
large tract from the occasional ravages of 
famine, 

n. The Devanoor Project. — This project 
is across the river Maiijira. a tributary of the 
Uodavary. From somewhere near Kidar. the 
river takes a long loop, round one ot tlie inter- 
vening rides., till it debouches into the 
Nlzamsagar lake. The ri\er first takes a soutli- 
easterly direction, aiul leaching very near to 
Sangareddy. it turns to tlow towanis the north 
until it liierges itself with the parent river 
Godavary It is this feature of the river, that 
is proposed to be utilised in the Devanoor Project 
for the development of power. The oliject is 
to construct a reservoir a little l)elow Jlldar. 
tunnel through the intervening ridge drop 
the waters generating Hydro-Electric Power and 
let the tail race run into Nizamsagar Lake. 
It is expected that this River will give a <iependa- 
ble supply ol 35,000 M. t'.ft. and with a canal 
dtsohurge of 050 cusecs it is possible to generate 
1/,800 K.W. continuous, by 3 different drops 
aggregating to 2‘)0 feet. The site is situated 
almost in the centre of the State and nearly 
al! the load centres already developed are closeby. 
As a commercial enterprise, this Project Is 
eercain to pay a handsome return 

JU. The NiCTmsagar Ihfoject, — Comluiied 
with Devanoor is the Nizamsagar Project, where 
drops in the canal of about 30 feet are available 
for the development of Hydro-Electric Power. 
The canal has already been constructed and so 
IS the Nizamsagar Reservoir, With the steady 
supplies, that will be brought in by the Devanoor 
Project, it will be possible to draw a perennial 
discharge of nearly 1,350 cusecs and generate 
2,800 K.W. continuous. Most of the civil works 
needed for its development have already been 
executed This scheme together with Devanoor 
Project will generate in all over 20,000 K.W'. 
continuous. 

IV. The Keddam Project —The River 
Kaddam is a tributary of the (Joiiavary, and 
rise,s in Boath Taluq of the Adilabad District. 
About 7 miles below the crossing of the Nirmal 
Adilabad Road, it falls through a vertical drop 
of 170 f?et. This is known as Somanagudam 


falls Including the rapide above the fall, it is 
possible to concentrate a drop of 400 feet for 
the generation of Power, by supplementing the 
supplies of Kaddam from its other tributaries 
it is expected that about 4.000 K.W. continuous 
can be generated and yearly 25,000 acres 
irrigated. Besides this, it is possible to generate 
another 3,000 K.W. on its tributary Sikkamanu. 
Extensive depo>its of rich iron ore are available 
on the banks of the Go(la\ary and if a steel 
industry is established the power can be fully 
utilbed immediately. 

V The Purna Project. — The River Puma 
rises ill the Plateau of Aurangabad, and after 
traversing a distance of 250 miles, it joins the 
parent River Oodax'ary near Kaiiteshwar. A 
little below the crossing of Jalna Buldana Road, 
it offers a fine site tor a storage reservoir, near 
the village Sawaugi Just below the Dam, the 
River course takes two loops upto Digras. and 
by taking a canal alignment it is expected to 
cut short the flistance of 20 miles to 6 miles : 
this, together with a high sill of canal, is made 
Use of tor the development of power. It is 
expected to generate about 4.000 K. W, continu- 
ous. This project i- a xery leuuinerative 
proposition besi«ie.s being near the cotton centres 
like Nandei. Baibhaui and Jalna it can also 
inigate 75.000 acres in Nander Di&tiict. 

VI. The Manair Project. — This is a 
smaller scheme, across the River Manair m 
8ii cilia Taluq of Kareemnagar District. The 
River dcM-ends into a r.ipide after its junction 
with Kuinllair. and Mils 207 teet in 6 miles. 
By constructing a reseixoir above the lapide, 
a power channel can be taken and dropped 
120 feet The power generated will be about 
700 K W' continuous and irrigation of 10.000 
acres is possible. 

Vn. The PengaoKa Project. — ’Hiis is a 
bouudarv River between Berar and Hyderabad 
State, it falls through a height of 120 feet 
near fslapur. midwav between Hadgaoii and 
Khiwat. The falls are known as Sahasrakund 
Falls, and it is pioposed to harness these for 
the generation of llvdro-Electric Power. It is 
expected that about 7JM)o K.W’. will be generated 
])ut being a boundary rivei. only half the 
possibilities are considered as available for 
Hyderabad. It will thus be possible to obtain 
3,5(K.) K.W. continuous, and irrigate about 
4U,tHK) acres. 

Vin. The Godavary Project— The River 
Godavary is one of the two larger rivers that 
drains the plateau of the Deccan. From 
somewhere near the Soaii Bridge, this huff^ 
river starts descending into a rapide and falls 
about 5(K) feet in 50 miles. It is proposed to 
utilise a part of this fall for the generation of 
power by constructing a leservior on the River 
aliove Soan Bridge, taking a channel on the 
lett bank and dropping it nearly 40() leet into 
the Kaddam valley. This scheme will be able 
to give nearly 6.5. n0(^ K.W . continuous and 
irrigate about 400.000 acres, 

IX. The Lower KUtna Project -^e 

Rher Kistna is proposed to be harnessed after 
its iunction with its tributaTics. the liheeiiia unii 
the Tuii-'abhjiira. Soon after the junction, it 
cuts its course lor nearly 110 miles through the 
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Amarabad and XalLimalai Hills. Just at tlie 
exit irom these Hills, it is proposed to construct 
a hi^h dam. and generate power by dropping the i 
water needed for lower delta irrigation into ' 
the liver. It is expected to generate about 

50.000 K.W, and irriiiate 90<‘).jXl0 acre.-i. besides 
safeguarding another 9oo,00o acres of delta 
Irrigation in the British territory. 

X The Upper Kistna Project, — The Kiver 
in its uppei reache.''. "oori alter entering the 
Hyderabad Dominion^, descends some 250 feet 
within a distance of 10 miles between the ; 
Villases oi Melgadda and Jamalpur The drops' 
aggregate to lJU teet within 2| mile^. and are 
locally known a-? Jaldrug lalh. By constructim: ! 
a ^c^ervuu• above the fallb and taking a canal i 
rhererrom. it will be po-j^ible to generate about ’ 
3'JOOO K-W. contimioua and irrigate at lea-'t 1 

600.000 acres. ! 

From the '>hort description, stated above 

it will be seen, that tlie State hoMs a \ety 
lavoiirable position owing to the largv'.t ihei*. 
of the Deccan, y\z , Godavary and Ki'.tna 
flowing through the Dominions The extent oi 
electric power that can be developed troin these 
two livers alone, amounts to 14odio0 K \V 
continuou.s : and there are possilnlitic'' oi 
generating another 70.000 K W iroin then 


large tributarif-s, such as Thiingabhadra, 3Ianjira. 
Ka’ddam Puma. Penganga and Maiuir In all 
there is the possibilities of generating over 

200,000 K W. continuous. An idea of th^ 
magnitude of the enterprise can be had b> 
toiiipariiig uith the present supply of electricit\ 
in the city of Hydeiabaii. The total iustallcii 
capacity of the existiiiu generators is aboui 
1 10 OOO K,\V. and the pe.ik load "O hir develojieu 
jfor power consumption in the city and suburb- 
Is only 3.000 K W Further the area that will 
! be possible to brmu uudcr irrigation after watei 
is utilised tor gciienitinii oi jiOtter is more than 
two million aucs* it will also considerabb 
expedite inilustria! developiactit oi the whuU 
.■state rhroiiuh rural elct trin< ation The total 
cost ot all these piojci ts amount-* to 65 crore- 
amt it !•< expe. ted that on an average a return 
i»t .s to 9 pel cent, will be reah-*ed. At first 
sight, the amount oi investment required ma\ 
appe.it eiioi moils iuit it has to be realised that 
this ex[»enditurc will be siueaii over at least 
li.ili a « enruiv ir not more 


All thesp ueneiarin-a units will ]>e connected 
I up III one lompiet^' und svstem so that any 
'diliciency oi suppiiy und>'r a paiticular project 
(an be easily supi'leinented Horn other schemes. 


Local Self-Government. 


A field of the administration of India 
profoundly affected by the Reforms of 1919 was 
that of local government. Thiewasoneof the 
subject* truri.-ferred to Indian num«rcr«, and 
under their leadership considerable developments 
have been essayed. On the whole, the progrcs.- 
Of local governmeiitin India for the past Quarter 
of acentury ha.s been disappointing. The greatest 
successes have been won in the Presidency towns, 
and particularly by the Municipality of Bombay. 
The dilficulties in the way of progress were 
inanife.^'t. Local government had to be a creation 
— the devolution of authority from the Govern- 
ment to the local bod y, and that to a people w ho 
for centuries had been accu.stomed to autocratic 
administration. Again, the powers entrusted to 
local b(xlies were msignifleant and the financial 
support wa«j small. Tiicre are, however, many 
encouraging signs of improvement. 

Throughout the greater part of India, the 
village constitutes the primary territorial nnit 
of Government organisation, and from the 
villageis are built up the larger administrative 
titl^ — tahsils jSUb-divi^ions, and districts. 

“The typical Indian village has its central 
resid(i;ntial site, with an open space for a pond 
and a c.ittie stand. Stretching around this 
nucleus lie thi.* village land-s, consisting of a 
cultivated area and (very often) grounds for 
gr.izing and wood-cutting. . . .The inhabitants oi 
such a village p;iss their life in the mid-A of these 
.simple surroundings, welded together in a little 
community with its own orgarili>ation and govern- 
ment, which differ in character in the various 
types of villages, its body of detailed customary 
ules and its little staff of fimctionan'e.s, artisans 


and traders. It should be noted, however, that 
In certain portions of India, «.{?., in the greater 
part of Assam, in I^stern Bengal, and on the 
west coast of the Madras Presidency, the village 
as here described does not exist, the people living 
to small coll-'ctions of houses or in separate 
liomehteada ,” — ((Jazdteer of India,) 

The viU.agcs above described fall under two 
nj.Un clashes, viz . — 

Types of Villages.—** (l) The ‘severalty * or 
lalyatwari village which is the prevalent form 
outauic Northern India. Here the revenue is 
ts-*essed oii iiidivjdiial cuUiv.ators. There is 
no joint responsibility among the villagers, 
tnouirh some of the non-cultivated lands may 
be •->et apart for a common purpose, such as graz- 
ing, and waste land may be brought under the 
plough only with the permission of the Revenue 
autlioritie.^,aiid on payment of assessment. The 
village government ve.stsin a hereditary* head- 
man, known by an old v« 3 niacular name, such 
^patelOT reidi, who is resixinsible for law and 
order, and for the collection of the Government 
revenue. He represents the primitive headship 
af the tribe or clan by which the village was 
ingiii.ally settled.” 

“ (2) The Joint or landlord village, the type 
pre\aient in the United Provinces, the Punjab 
Froiitier Province. Here the revenue 
w'as formerly .ksscsseil on the village as a whole. 
Its incidence bung distributed by the body of 
sujX'rior proprietors, and a certain amount of 
^llect.lvc respoiisibiUty still, as a rule, remains. 
The viljagi- site is owned by the proprietary body, 
who allow residtiuces to the tenantry, artisans. 
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traders and others. The waste land is allotted 
to the village, and, if wanted for cultivation, is 
partitioned among the shareholders. The village 
government was originally by the punehayet or 
group of heads of superior families. In later 
times one or more headmen have been added to 
the organisation to represent the village in its 
dealings with the local authorities; but the arti- 
ficial character of this appointment, as compared 
with that which obtains in a raiyatwari village 
is evidenced by the title of its holder, which is 
generally lambardar, a vernacular derivative 
from the English woM ‘number.’ Itls thistype 
of village to which the well-known description 
in Sir H. Maine’s Village Communities is alone 
applicable, and here the eo-proprietors are In 
general a local oligarchy with the bulk of the 
village population as tenants or labourers under 
them,” 

Village Autonomy. — The Indian villages 
formerly possessed a large degree of local au- 
tonomy, since the native dynasties and their 
local representatives did not, as a rule, concern 
themselves with the individual cultivators, but 
regarded the village as a whole, or some large 
landholder as responsible for the payment of 
the Government revenues, and the maintenance 
of local order. This autonomy has now dis- 
appeared owing to the establishment of local, 
civil and criminal courts, the present revenue 
audpollceorganisatlon, the development of com- 
munications, the growth of Individualism, and 

' ndia. 

unit 

• . fUDC* 

. , and 

the village watchman — are largely utilised and 
paid by Government, and there Is still a certain 
amount of common village feeling and interests. 

Punchayets. — For some years there was 
an active propaganda In favour of reviving the 
village council-tribunal, or Punchayet, and the 
Decentralisation Commission of 1908 made the 
following special recommendations: — 

** While, therefore, we desire the development 
ot a punehayet system, and consider that the 
objections urged thereto are far from insur- 
mountable we recognise that such a sy^^teIn 
onlyibe gradually and tentatively applied, 
and that It Is Impossible to surest any uniform 
and definite method of procedure. We think 
that a commencement should be made by giving 
certoin limited powers to Punchayets in those 
Villages inwhich circumstances are most favour- 
able by reason of homogeneity, natural intelli- 
gence, and freedom from internal feuds. These 
powers might be increased gradually as results 
wamnt, and with success here, it will become 
easier to apply the system in other villages, 
ouch a policy, which must be the work of many 
years, will require great care and discretion, 
much patience, and judicious discrimination 
between the circumstances of different villages: 

a 'considerable consensus of opinion 
that this new departure should be made under 
the special guidance of ssunpathetje offleers." 

This Is, however, still mainly a question of 
future possibilities, and for present purposes it 
IS imnecessary to refer at greater length 
to the subject of village self-government. 
V arious measures have been passed, bnt It 

13 
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is too early to say what life, they have. The 
Ehinjab Government hasv pass^ a Village 
Punchayat Act, which enables Government to 
establish in a village, a system of councillors 
to whom certain local matters, including judi- 
cial power, both civil and criminal of a minor 
character, may be assigned. In Bihar a Village 
Administration Act has been passed for the 
administration of village affairs by villagers 
themselves, including minor civil and criminal 
cases. Other Governments have taken steps 
in the same direction. 

Municipalities. — The Presidency towns 
had some form of Municipal administration, 
first under fioyal Charters and later under 
statute, from comparatively early times, but 
outside of them there was practically no attempt 
at municipal legislation before 1842. An Act 
passed in that year for Bengal, which was prac- 
tically Inoperative, was followed in 1850 by an 
Act applying to the whole of India. Under 
this Act and subsequent Provincial Acts a 
large number of municipalitfes was formed in 
ail provinces. The Acts provided for the 
appointment ot commissioners to manage muni- 
cipal affairs, and authorised the levy of various 
taxes, but in most Provinces the commissioners 
were all nominated, and from the point of view 
of self-government, these Acts did not proceed 
far. It was not until after 1870 that much pro- 
gress was made. Lord Mayo’s Government, 
in their Resolution of that year introducing 
the system of provincial finance, referred to the 
necessity of taking further steps to bring local 
interest and supervision to bear on the manage- 
ment of funds devoted to education, sanitation, 
Medical, charity, and local public works. Kew 
municipal Acts were pass^ for the various 
Provinces between 1871 and 1874, which, among 
other things, extended to »he elective principle, 
but only in the Central Provinces was popular 
representation gcnerrally and successfully In- 
troduce<l. In 1881-2 Lord Ripon's Government 
Issued orders which had the effect of greatly 
extending the principle of local self-government. 
Acts were passed in 1883-4 that greatly altered 
the constitution, powers, and functions of muni- 
cipal bodies, a wide extension being given to 
the elective system, while independence and 
responsibility were conferred on the committees 
of many towns by permitting them to elect a 
private citizen as chairman. Arrangements 
were made also to increase municipal resources 
and financial responsibility, some items of pro- 
vincial revenue suited to and capable of deve- 
lopment under local management being trans- 
ferred, with a proportionate amount of provincial 
expenditure, for local objects. The general prin- 
ciples thus laid down have continue to govern 
the administration of municipalities down to 
the present day. 

District Boards. — The duties and functions 
as-igned to the municipalities in urban areas are 
iu rural areas entrusted to district and local 
Boards. In aliuosteverydistrict of British India 
save ill the province of Assam, there is a board 
subordinate to which are two or more sub-dis- 
trietboards; i' i ■ B .l.v.’-. , ■ T. ' ,*r 
and Orissa, tl ■ I . 

As in thecas . - ' .s.iry 

has been throughout India to increase the 
elected members at the expense of the 
nominated and the official members. The 
Boards are practically manned by Indians. The 
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most important item of revenue is provincial i 
rates. The principal objects oi expenditure are i 
education 'vrhich has come remarkably to the \ 
iroiit within the last three years and civil ] 
works such as roads and bridges. Jiledi(»l relief 
is also sharing with education though in a less 
degree the lion’s share of the available revenue 
Improvement Trust.— "A notable feature 
in the recent sanitary history of India is the 
acthity played by the great cities in the direc- 
tion of social improvements. In Bombay, 


Calcutta, Lucknow. Allahabad, R.mgoon and 
Cawnpore the Improvement Trusts developed 
important acthities which are described in a 
separate chapter (q.v.). (In Bombay the work 
of the Improvement Trust is carried on 
by the Bombay Municipality.) Other cities are 
beginning to follow the exapmles of;these great 
cities. The Government of India m 19dr 
established an Impiovement Trust to attend 
to 'lum clearance in oM Delhi City and to the 
general expansion of their Winter Capital. 



Calcutta Improvement Trust. 

The Calcutta Improvement Trust was icati- ' elected by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce: 
tuted bv lioverument in Januarv, 1912, with a Sir Han sankar Paul. Kt., elected by 
view to' making provision for the improvement . the liencal National Chamber of Commerce; 
and expansion of Calcutta bv opening up con-, Khan Bahrulur Muhaminad Abdul Monnn, 
gi»ted areas, laying out or altering streets, ! c.l K , Sir Badri-ia- ifoenka. Kt., c.i.R., 
jroviding open space> for purposes of venti- ; Bahadur Dr. Handlian Durt. A. J Thonu- 
litjon or recreation, deimdi-lung or construct- ; son y r. p a « I , appointed 

Ing buildings and re-housing the jtoortr and ■ by the Local Guvernment 
working classes displaced by the execution of During the 27 year, rtiat it has now been at 
improvement .schemes. ! work, the Xru^t ha> carried through many 

The Calcutta Improwment Tiu.>t originated ' iniprovemcnt schemes both in the city proper 
from a medical enquirv whi'di invnruterl . and tliC suburban area, which have changed 
into the sanitary com'iition of the town in • the face of Calcutta riholly and beyond recogni- 
1896, owing to the outbreak of plague. It r\a«ttlon. 

estimated that the Trust might in the enduing .^0 > in Central Calciirta many highly insanitary 
years have to provide for the housing of 225.0ii0 have doiii* anav with and scveial 

persons. The population of Calcutta pmjver, | road? of an improv*»d tvjv* laid out. the moat 

which ' . . - - I - - 

649. 
by 

figure , ... . 

and this had increased by 1931 to 1,106,734. 1 ultimatelv tc exterul it up to the Chitpur Brklgc, 

because oi the peculut situaliou ^ traic aiicl c.xp.ct.'il to j;;dn .nercasclirorort- 
which '* ™ ' an<- by being linked up with Dalhousie Square 

and on theothirbj the . alt l.akis. , means of a new road 84 feet 

Vrcliminary invcstKiitions eontlimed foi ; wide winch the Tiust has coii.tr.icted between 
several years, so that it was only id 1010 Mission Kow and ^lango'" Lane A further 
chat legislation wa.=i ewutualU introduced in i ext^ui'-ion of this rnad from Chittar.'njan 
the provincial legi'-lature and the Tru>t institut' d I Avenue t'> MAliitigton >treet un the east and 
by it. The Bill provided for a 1 irge evpendl- 1 the <i>aring-up i-raii adjacent area in Chandiu 
ture on improvement schemes and the provi'sion i Chak hy the construction of a 40-fcet riiad arc 
of open sp.ices and for special local taxatiou , nearing cunpiefiftn The most important 
to this end. It.ilso provided fortue appoint- 1 element in tin- fm-.sfnt i»rogramnie of the Trust 
ment of a wholctime chairman of the Board is the approadi nf.ul to the New Howrah Bridge 
of Trustees and the membership of the Treat j from l»aih'Uis},- .Sijuare, the nett cost of which as 
was fixed at eleven who!.- rarrud fuit in tw(» srhernea is estimated 

The following constirnted the Board of 1 to appniaeh a (Tore and h half The first section 
Trustees at 31 *t March 1939: — C. W. jof thi> proJe<r fmni St Andrew’s Church to 
Garner, i.e.s., Chairman ■ J. C. Mukerjea, ' Canning Street ha<l received the approval of 
Bar-at-Law, Chief Executive Officer, Cal - 1 Cioverniuent ami tlje stage of land acrini-ition. 
eutta Corporation (p i -ojfn lo) Indra Bhii-an ' w ith tin* artendant negotiations for exemption 
Beed elerted by the I orporatioii of Caleuira • in certain ca-.e> was well advanced. The second 
under Section 7 ( 1) (u) of the Cah utta Improve- ^ for the same project covering the area 

ment Act. 1911, Kumar Bi'wauath Kov, ele._fe«l ' between i aiming .^tl.-•er to sriand Boad has 

hv the elected CBuncilloi'- Coiporatiou oi ici « ivtd tli.- ajijiioval or Government. 

('akuTta. under Seftioii 7 f 1 ) (A) of the Calcutta In the nfirth of the Citv, two large and 
Improvement Act, 1911, as modified by , bL\t*.cu small parka have been constructed 
the Amendment Act of 1926; Sndhansn|in different quarters. Of the two large 
Kumar Mitt- r, elected by Councillors parks one is named Deshabandhu I’ark and 
other than electee! Councillors of the Corporation ^ tlie other C'OS«ipore-( hit pore open '*pa( e 
of Calcutta, under Section 7 (1) (c) of the measuring 33 bichaa and 156 bighas respectivelv. 
Calcutta Improvement Act, 1911, as modified i The Cossipore-Chitpore Park has a small 
by the Amendment Act of 1926 ; P. Roone'v, artificial lake and the layout of the area sur- 
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roanding the lake has been completed. Four 
football grounds have been provided for schools 
and clubs of North Calcutta. Some tennis 
courts are also being made. The Deshabandhu 
Park has ^«o been provided with play-grounds. 
Several wide roads have been driven through 
this highly congested area. The approaches 
to the Citv have al.-'O been adeqnatelv widen»Ml. 

Good progress has also been made with that 
highly congested area to the west of the City 
by opening up new roads and widening the 
existing ones. This Scheme is known as 
Maydapafci, Scheme No. 5XVII. 

Tne new 84 ft. road connecting Chittaranjan 
Avenae with Strand Road slightly to the norto 
of Jagannath Ghat has been completed so that 
there is now a continuous main traffic route with 
the same width of roadway as Chittaranjan 
Avenue, extending right across Calcutta from 
Strand Road on the west to Upper Circular Road 
on the east. An interesting small work is the 
extension of a storm water sewer from Jagarnath 
Ghat Road to Strand Bank Ro.id carrving with it 
the construction of a 00-ft. roadway. Another, 
important scheme which U now complete the' 
new 60 ft. road between Darpanarayan Tagore 
Street and Pathuriaghat Street which, with the 
side roads, opens up a very congested area and • 
forms a portion of a main projected north and 
^uth road through Bara Bazar from Harrison 
Road to a new main east-and-we-'t diagonal 
road through .\hii itollah, Xlie completion of 
the widening of Kalakar Street repres»Mit,s the 
most important eifort yet made b* penetrate 
the inntr re<esses of BurralMzar and pro\idcs 
a new 60 feet road from Harrison Road to 
Jagainath Ghat Road witli shmt len.dh? of. 
widening of cross roads in accoi dance with 
existing alignments. Running, as it dno. ; 
through an urea with a pcpulation of <»ver 200 ' 
to the acre and clo'^cly built up with four or 
five storeyed hou^c^^. the gross co<t of acquisition 
of land exceptionally high, l»emohtion was 
of greater difficult > tlian usual owing to thelieight 
of the buildings and the narrowness ol tiie lanes. 

The passing of the Calcutta Improvement 
(Amendment) Act, 1931, which empowers the 
Board of Trustees in certain cases to levy 
betterment fees on properties which abut on to | 
a uew or widened street instead of acquiring the , 
properties has made it financially possible for' 
Trust to proceed with some portion of it*'] 
original programme for the improvement of ^ 
Bara Bazaar and other costly and thicklv- 
populated commercial areas. * , 

ihe Suburban .Arcaa fo the south and south-' 
01 Calcucia required grearer attention , 
and extenj^ive development schemes were under- 
taken. Se\erai open spaces and Squares have i 
been made in various parts. in>acutarv tanks ' 
requiring approximately 2 crores c.it. of earth 
have been tilled up. Riissa Road v\hich forms 1 
tne southern api)roach to the town has l»ecnj 
widened to 150 it. tor a length of one mile and i 
lOU tt, ror a lerjgtn oi another mile, it now ! 
gives u ino'st pleasant drive from Chowringhee. 

Tolh gunge. To Improve the drainage of' 
this area a 100 ft. wide East to West roan,' 
Iroin Ballygunge Railway Station to Chetlai 
Bridge, and tor recreation an artificial lake oi 
167 bighas with adequate grounds have been I 
constructed. In the south of the town the mest i 


1 Important of the older schemes approaching 
I completion was the first section of the Southern 
i Avenue, including the extension of the Dhakuria 
' Lake and Park and the lay-out of the area round 
I the park to the west of junction of Lansdowne 
I Road E.xteasion. This scheme, which is essen- 
I tially one for residential development, has been 
' practically completed : almost the whole of 
the first section of surplus lands have been sold 
' and is being rapidly built up. 

Another small lake has also been completed 
' and a road is being constructed round it to link 
' up with the road surrounding the main lake. 
The road round the main lake has been surfaced 
with asphalt and lighted with electiieity and is 
much frequented in the evenings. Sites for 
club houses adjoining the main lake have been 
allotted to several clubs. Excavation has been 
continued in a new section of the lake which is 
to be attractively laid out with an inland to 
which the public will have access by means of 
a footbridge. The two lakes have been linked 
up bv a concrete bridge constructed before 
the joining canal w^ excavated. The Calcutta 
Tramways Co., Ltd., have now extended tram 
Hacks from Russa Road along Ra«h Behary 
.\\enue to Balhgunge Station. The “Lake 
Area,’' as it is now commonly known, consisting 
of land originally accpiired for the provision of 
earth ami partly for a statutory open space in 
>c!ie!ne No. XXXIII. assumes more and more 
the nature of a Model Park, and comprises well 
laid out football grounds in addition to its 
natural amenities. The Trurt continues the 
policy of planting .and embellhhing it as a place 
of pulilic recreation for south C.alcutta and finds 
scoi*e here for various experiments in Park 
technique, of wliich tlie most interesting was a 
Chiklren's Pool properlv designed for the purpose 
and believed to be the first of its kind in the 
, Indian city The Swimming Pool, the origin 
I of which was to attract youths from swimming 
■ m the main lake continues to grow in popularity 
to ^uch an e.xtent that the large crowds fre- 
! quenting it in mid summer, tend occasionally 
I to he a cause of some anxiety, and considerable 
I expenditure has had to be met on security 
' jirccautions. 

In the out-lying area an important juncture 
in the history of Trust’s operations had been 
reached in the decLion to swing over from the 
soiitli to the north section of the eastern part of 
Calcutta and to take up Maniktala on the com- 
pletion of southern avenue. 

The central seriion of the eastern part of 
Calcutta has already been dec eloped bv the 
Trust into a hcautifiil residential area with the 
anienitv of a large park near Park Circus known 
•IS Iki^tern Park, measuring 6') bighas. with 
large placing fiehU for tootball, tenuis, etc. 
The Gorachand Roud Scheme pro\i<ling for the 
completion of the northern portion of this park 
.ind the commencement t>f a wide avenue 
rimning jiaralh I to Lower Circular Hoad through 
the outer fringe of Lntailv is nearmg completion. 

The publiv. squares vested in the Calcutta 
Corporation in 1911 had a total area of about 
96 acres. In 1912, Mr. Bompas, th-v first 
Chairman of the Trust, pointed out that in the 
ratio, fuz.. about 9 per cent, of its public open 
spaces which measured about 1,250 acres (in- 
cluding the Maidan, the Horticultural and the 
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Zoological Gardens) to its total acreage, CalcQtta I Bow Street Re-hoosuig Scheme. — Seven 
was almost on a par at that time with London blccks of buildings containing one-roomed, two- 
possessing 6,675 acres of public park? or gardens, roomed and three-roomed suites have been con- 
while its percentage exceeded that of New VoA, stmcted to re-house Anglo-Indians displaced 
“ . . - . ^ Yij the operations of the Trust. This sdieme 

has proved a striking success. 


Berlin and Birmingham. But about 1,000 
acres of Calcutta’s 1,250 was accounted for in 
the ilaidan and new open spaces in other parts 
of Calcutta were an urgent need. Tip to date 
the Trust had added (including the new lake 
at Dhakuria) — another 250 acres. 

I^astly for the housing of the displaced 
population the Trust has undertaken on a large 
scale the following schemes :• 


Paiki»ara Re-'hoosing Scheme. — This scheme 
has an area of 36 bl^as well laid out in 96 build- 
ing Bites. A new re-housing scheme has been 
undertaken by the Board, as already stated, at 
Christopher Road for the bnstee population to 
be displaced by the execution of scheme No. 
XXXV (Eastern Park to Gorachand Road). A 
I spe<-ial feature of the new scheme is that the 
In the early sta^s three blocks of three, 13 to be developed as a model bustee for 
storied tenement buildings containing 252 displaced bustee dwellers. Special facilities 
lettable rooms were built in Wards Institution are offered to dishoused persons for seenring 
Street for the poorer classes. It was j land in various improved areas for reinstate- 
found, however, that the persons displaced l ment purposes. 

preferred to take their compensation and migrate I , . v -.i r 

to some place where they could erect boitis of j Bridges. The old bridges of Calcutta, whic 

their owi, the class of structures they were hemmed in by canals and radway Ime® 

accustomed to live In. These chawls were adequately bridged, have almost aU of them 

then filled with persons of limited means, I replaced by modem and up-to-date bridges to 
S.O., school masters; poor students, clerks and ] the wowing traffic reqimements The new 
persons of the artisan class. As many as 1,200 brides of the city have traffic capacity Compaq 
people are housed In these chawU. The buUd - 1 favourably with those of London. The new 
Ings. including land, cost Rs. 2,41.368 and are Bridges at M.amktala, Belmghata and at 
ifit at verv low rents— fZTOund floor rooms I Shsmbazar ha^e roji'iways of 37 feet, with two 
at Rs. 5 per mensem and top floor rooms at I f^tpaths each 10 feet in width. Th® Chitpwe 
Es. 6 per mensem, each room measuring 12 ' x 12 ' I reconstruction of which has com- 

wlth a 4 ft. verandah in front opening on to a pleted has been redesi<:ned as a reinforced 


central passage 7 ft. wide. 

As these chawls failed to attract the people j 
for whom they were meant, the Board next| 
tried an experiment in providmg sites for| 
bustees. Two sites with a lettable area of 16 
bighas were acquired within the area of Ma- 
niktola Municipality, but they failed to attract 
because they were out of the way and were 
expensive. 

Kerbala Tank Lane Re-bousing Scheme* — 

In this scheme 4 detached and 35 semi-detached 
houses were built. The detached houses were 
sold as this scheme never became popular 
with the c^ass of tenants for whom they were 
originally Intended. Owing to this unpopularity 
the Board further decided to throw open to 
tenants of all classes 18 out of the reraalninc 
35 semi-detached houses. This change of policy, 
however, produced no effect on the letting- 


concrete bridge capable of accommodating four 
lines of fast traffic and two lines of slow traffic. 
The Alipore Bridge, the reconstruction of w’hich 
has been completed, has a roadway of SO feet 
(3 traffic widths) and 2 footpaths of 6 feet 
each. 

The Tollygunge Bridge across Tolly’s Nullah 
has been completed and transferred to the 
Irrigation Department during the year and the 
next to be taken up was the Barac'kpore Bridge 
and good progress has been made. 

Financial. — Capital charges during the year 
1937-38 amounted to Es.'98.46 lakhs which 
included Es. 83 . lu lakhs spent on land acquisi- 
tion and Rs. 7. 9S lakhs on engineering work. 
The gross expenditure of the Trust on Capital 
Works up to the end of the year 1937-38 was 
, Rs. 17,79,79,000. To meet this large expendi- 
ture, the Trust has borrowed Es. 3 , 97 , 50,000 
other Capital receipts (mainly from the sale of 


Owing to wapt of suitable tenants the entire land and buildings) have yielded 9,03,76,000 
dwellings in Kerbala Tank Re-housing 8 <ffieme and the revenue fund from its annual surjdus 


was sold by private sale shortly after the 
3lst March 1927. 


, (after providing for the service of loans) has 
(contributed Es. 4.79 crorea to Capital Works. 
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The administration of the affairs of the are subject In a greater degree than those of 
larger ports {Calcutta. Bombay ^ Madrat, Carachi muoicipal- bodies to the control of Government. 
and Chittagong) is vested by Uw in At all the ports the European members ccn- 
bodies specially constituted for the purpose, stitnte the majority and the Board for Calcutta 
They have wide powers, but their proceedings consists mainly of European members. 

Figures for 1937-38 relating to income, expenditure and capital debt of the five principal 
ports managed by Trusts (Aden and Bangoon are excluded from the tables) as obtainable from 
the Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics (India) are shown in the following 
table : — 



Income. 

Expenditure. 

Capital Debt. 


1 Es. 

Es. 

Ks. 

Calcutta 

.. .. 3,23.85,622 

3,18,40,188 

22,98,93,233 

Bombay . . . . 

.. .. 2,81,35,096 

2,57,77,548 

19,01,27,547 

Madras . . . . . . 

..1 37,29,559 

31,25,423 

1,46,51,801 

Karachi 

83,16,267 

68,41,245 

4,05,09,000 

Chittagong 

.. .,| 6,76,483 

6,65,932 

(a) 31,19,638 


(a) Includes the first instalment of Us. 15 lakhs, the second instalment of Es. 2 laKhs, the 
third instalment of Es, 2 lakhs, the fourth instalment of Es. 3 lakhs, the fifth instalment 
of Es. 3 lakhs, the sixth instalment of Bs. 4 lakhs and the seventh instalment of Es. 2 
lakhs of a loan of Es. 50 lakhs from Government. 

CALCUTTA. 


The Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta 
are as follows : — 

Sir Thomas H. Elderton, Chairman. 

W. A. Bums, Deputy Chairman. 

Elected by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce : — 

E. E. Haddow -jW. L. Gordon ; G. V. Lloyd; 
T. S. Gladstone ; The Ho'nble Mr. J. H. S. 
Eichardson ; K. J. is^icolson. 

Elected by the Calcutta Trades’ Association : — 

F. J. Bead. 

Elected by the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce -.—X. C. Sen; Dr. S. C. Law, 
ph.i). 

Elected by the Indian Chamber of Commerce : — 
F. Gangjee. 

Elected by the Muelim Chamber of Commerce : — 
M. Eaflque. 


Elected by the Municipal Corporation of 
Calcutta : — P. B. Sawoo. 

Nominated by Government : — Captain C. E. 
Bluett, R.I.X. ; E. E. Marriott ; L. P. 
Misra ; A. Duncan ; F. M. Innes, I c.s. 

The principal officers of the Trust are : — 
Secretary. — C. W. T. Hook. 

Traffic Manager. — \\. Steer. 

Chief Accountant. — J. Dand, c.A. 

Chief Engineer . — X. M. Ward, m.i.c.e., 

A.M.I.M.E. 

Deputy Conservator. — Lt. -Commander E. L. 
Pawsey, r.n. (Retd.) 

Medical Officer. — Lt.-Col. F. J. Anderson, 

M.B.» B.S.,F.B.C.S., I.M.S. 

Consulting Engineers and London Agents: 

Messrs. Rendel Palmer Tritton. 
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The traffic figures and the income of the Trust for the last fifteen years are as follows : 


Year. 


1 Docks. t 

1 ! 

Jetties, j 

Stream. 1 

i_ . 1 

General 

Exports 

Coal 

Exports 

Imports.] 

1 Imports. 

Exports. 

1 j 

'Imports. 1 

1 

Tons. 

1 1 

I Tons. 

j Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 1 

Tons. : 

1,779,054 

! 1,495,915 

j 290,412 

874,714- 


i 

1 , 494,442 

1 1,796,409; 352 , 714 : 

951,442, 

2,231,63711,601,941; 

1 1,465,854! 2,476.794 

455,577 

963,297| 

2.344,800|1,513,885 

1 1,337,371 

1 2,817,443 

480,367 

j l,007,917i 

i 2,689,1=6^1.606, 728 

1,750,969; 2,644,256 

1,164,631 

1 1,049,668 

j2.524.201il,706,559 

1,985,042 

1. 3,016,185 

1 853.452 

; 829,902*2,539,653' 1,646,932 

1,440,371 

. 2,389,393' 646,844 

553,317 

.2,145,837'; 1,352,502 

1,251, 0601 2,595,912 

:| 586,902 

1 

j 380,324 1,743,950 1,365,076 


iNett tonnage! 

I of shipping j 
entering The 1 income. 
1 Port. i 


1924- 25 

1925- 20 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 
1988-89 


1,123,420; 2,559,136; 


1,412,336 

1,43S.452| 
1,578,251' 
1,792,294' 
I 2.077,441 
! 1.966.2941 


2,191,5231 
2,433.163j 
2,206,2671 
1.99S,192| 
2 237.272 
2,646,2341 


362,023| 
463,357. 
744.67li 
440,1 78‘ 
509.865, 
302.834' 
491,237 


469,513 1,655,432|1,332.672 
446, 783!l,75S,567:i, 307.931 
5l2.939!l,792.876]i,453 082 
615, 49i;i, 970, 030|l. 4 19.978 
545,402|2,22’5,12lll,473.95i 
561,348 2, 118, 4.51T, 642.400 
438,486 2, 112, 867^,491, 90S 



BOMBAY. 


Board op Tritstees op the Port op 
BOMBat. — H. K. JvirpaLini. C I E., I.C 

(Chairman). yominated by dorernment . — 
Vice Admiral H. Fitzherbert. c e., c.m.g., r.n. ; 
Maior-(ieneral The Hon. T P P. Butler, o-.L. 
Wil-iou : i*. X Clianda\iiikar . G J.augiiton 
K K. Baklule . 31 J). Bli.it. ics . X V 
Murti ; l.S ii. : fJlr’i-U'il by fh>> Bonihuy Vlunuht-r 
of Conihit’rrp — K, r Lounde-: A. K. 0 Houg, 

W. A. Bell: R. W, Bullock; A. McIntosh i 
Elef'ted by the Indmn Men-hiiiit\ Chniitb<>r. — 8ir j 
Porshotaradas Thakuida-. Kt . 0 i E . >x B.F : ! 
(iordiiandas Gucuhias 3Iorarji , Katilal 31. . 
(iaudhi, M A iLi''r*>r . Sankalchaiul G. shall j 
Elected by the Mumapal (Jorponitxon . — i 

Meyer Xissim ; Dr. Sorab P. ^lehta; Elected by\ 
the MxUoxvners' Association. — T. V, Baddeley. j 
The following are the priuciiial officers of the | 
Trust:— ; 

Secretary, X. M. Morris ; Deputy Secretary, A. 
S. Bakre. ‘ 

AccorNTS Department. 

Chief Icctt., J. F. Pereira, P.I.A.C. ; Deputy 
Acctt., C, F. Lynn, a.s.a.a. 

Engineering Department. 

Chief En'iuicer, G. K 4't'iiey, M Iifst.o.I , 
Executire Enymeer'. 1'. M. sur'eNor p. • 
A.M.lnsT OF. H. X. Baria. l.o.e. ; Meclutntctt} 
Snper'ntendent , H. B Mc<»regor, a M.I.Mer-h E, : 
Cons'iUmy Enyinpprif A Agents, A. J. Barry, 
C.B E., J. Lumsdeii Rae and C. G. DuCane, 
31. In-t. C E., si.i.Mech. E , 3l.t.1 0 , 104 

GrOsvenor Gardens, London, 8.M.I. 


Docks Dj P-iri-ment. 
.Manager, F. A B, 


'!'< r5'‘ 'i'™!'!'''',"'- F ' >t'5 moiir-Wiiiijrn:! 
1» S.O.. A. .MuUo^ L J. W.i,.’,, 

lUlLWAV i)Ll‘AK13IENT 

Port Iiepautment. 

D^o '"r Kin.h, 

D J,.I,N, (Rft'i I iltiJ.tnir r 'T 

WUson; Af'iio/' /'u-t .17, ,j. £, \vmums. 

LanIi and liCNDERS DEPARTMENT 

Stores Diparijii nt. 

ConUollar of .suuP., j AViGon. 

MeI'ILAL DEPAUlilENr. 

r. p. 

; 10“°/",™“^';* >n 1038.39 ..mo.mtea 

R.-' V-T- i 1 «»■ exswnditurp to 

■ un.k-r r ‘ '^1 \ ^ R- 4.01,426 

llie Revenue Ri.erve fund at the cloee of't’he 
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rear amounted to Ks. 1.02.62,673. The aggregate 
capital expenditure during the year ■was Rs 
10.92,935. The total debt 01 the Trust at the end 
of the year amounted to Ks IS. SI. 30 lahh?. 
repa%*ment of which is provided for by annual 
sinking fund contributions from revenue : the 
accumulation of the sinking fund at 31st 3Iarch, 
1939 -svas Rs. 547 36 lakhs, in addition to this, 
apart from property appreciation, the Reserve 
and other funds total Es. 136 47 lakhs. 

The trade of the Port of Bombay last official 
year aggregated Es. 146 crores m Value. 

Xiiniber of steam and square-rigged vessels 
which during recent years have entered the docks 
or been berthed at the harbour walls and paid 


dues excluding those which have unloaded and 
loaded in the stream : — 


Year. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

nett. 

1916 to 1921 (average) 

2,086 

4.753,888 

1921 to 1926 

1,962 

4,574,817 

1926 to 1931 

1,954 

4.749,570 

1931 to 1036 ,, 

1,894 

4,901,261 

1936-37 

. 1.954 

4.998.513 

1937-38 

. 1.866 

5.001,521 

1938-39 

. 1.862 

5,041,838 


The t'U'O dry docks were occupied during the 
year by 167 vessels, the tonnage amounting to 
6u3.43n an increase of 23,509 tons from the 
previous year. 


KARACHI. 


TUCSIEES, 

— rolOTU'l T) dohll'TOli <■ I F 
ykt'-i.liO'iiiinn, h>/ tho Jioai'i — Hatim 

A Ala^i (iippre^curative of Labour 

appointed by t^overiiment') 

Ajipointe^l h)/ — Bmrr.-Comdr. ' 

h. 3. Miskin. hi.y.. jr (Principal Otiicer. 
McKautiie Murine i>cparrmeiit Karachi 

Di-tiicn A A. JMuLlip'. \.ii. 
''UI)eiiiitnii]eiit. North Wc'.tciu Eaihiav) 
31npu \V. .T. (.'oIvtT ij> QMO. .Mud 

.Ur-al • 3 N. Cdipta. C I.E . i.(’ >. (.(’olle< tor 
or ( ll>tum^h 

1 / 1 / t}ii> Kurachi I'h'imh^'r of — 

J II. hluckwell. (' ii E , M o (Bijruiuh-''hell 
Oil stuiage a: i)i>tiil'Uliug Lo, oI India l.id >. 
B. K iTraliam (Aiiclioi Line Ltd). H. K ' 
C lime (Kalh Boifhcr> Ltd), E. 11 . 1 
Mait n (Foil'cs Puiiies Canij.bell A' fo Ltd) ! 

E/ccff'iJ I/ll flit' K itni'lii Jn'hnn 

I'ltioyi — ^iikiuli’V 1 lih.iwda- B- 

^ Nhiiula- suididev) : 3 ai.i .J.iu.ctinaTh 

Ealaiam 'laud))n. r ( R. B. Jtalai.iin 
•la'jauiiath), 

Lh-rt,.,! },,j the a A i'h>ll,lh,‘, — 

Haiida- Lalji ; .md Ilotiiu.uu Thnkuulas 

hkrted hu the Kiirin'lti M t'i,r)iorfition - 
Tikamda's Wadliunial. vOxmi). Bat-at- 
Lau'. 


PRIN'CIPJL OFnCERS OF THE PORT TRUST. 

Chief Enunter. — D.B. Brow. M.c,, M. Inst. c.E. 

Depot’/ Chief Emjineer — E. L, Everatr, 
>f liist.c E . A.M.I Mech.E. 

Chief Accountant. — B. A. Inglet, b.a., c.a. 

Tro^e hSIannccT. — F. (4, Cangley, p.'-.o.. M r. 

VepuCf Consenator. — Lt.»toindr. E. R. Caws. 
R.l.X. (Retd.) 

Secretary . — Neniinial Tekrhand. 

Chief Stoiekeeper . — C J. T. Kozario. 

Revenue Receipts and Expenditure of the 
Port 01 Karachi for the year 1933'39. 

Revenue Receipts R-s. 78.21,000. 

Revenue Expenditure Rs. 60.99,000. 

Surplus Rs. 8.22,000. 

lb-serve Fund Rs. 50.^5,388 (Securities 

at cost price.) 

SHIPPING. 

The number of vewl< wliii h enteied the port 
duiinu the >eai lO.jjj-.jO. exclusive of vessels 
j.ut back and li-hm;: l)Oat'. waa 4.105 with a 
tuimaue or -j 937 ‘»2.s, a^ auaniat 3,950 i\ith a 
lonuaL'c 01 2 N^l.h]',) ni 1937-33 l.uuo 'tcamei? 
ni all kiinN cutcied the port with a tonnaste of 
Z 76r 32 ( .m.iiU't 1 'U.; ,nui 2.724.653 rc'-irectively 
; in Tli<‘ \ear (U' the l.imi) steameia 

7t;i weic Biiti'li Tiadc Nationality. 

The mipmr" <!urua: the vt.-ar totalled S61 OOO 
TOiia a-Muixt 929 000 Tons lu the })ievious \ear. 
The ''lupmont" \\cie 1.-196 oou toiia 111 i933-3<9 
.maiii't 1 476 000 m 19)7-33. 

Ihe total volume or inipoita and exports was 
2 2 'a > OOO fui-' a2.on-.t. 2,405.000 tons in the 
pieiiuUs \eai. 


MADRAS. 


The followlim Lrentlcmeii aie the TiuMees of 
the Port of 5Li(lr.\s - 

A}i]ioiHted hy doi'ernuieiit — G. G. Aini''tront;. 

■’ h.iirmaii and 

irailic alanaueri : S (' Snfvaw.arli. 3 t V. 
(Collector ol L Ustoins) , t’aptaiii.J t aineioii 
R I X., (Princii)al Offhoi, .Meicantile Manuo 
Bepaitment, 51.ulia> ItisTrirt): <’ G W. 
f onion. (Auenr and Orncial Manager. 
Jladras <y .''ourlH-ru 5Iahi.uta Raih\.iv (_o . 
Ltd.): C A iliiirhead. (Agent and General 
Alanager, 3outh Imlian Railway' Co. Ltd) ; 


Lhitf'l bp Cointiii'ti'inl liuiites. — D. 51. Reid, 
• rUF.Vui, V.: Th. Lykiardopulo ; H. S. 
Town, MI,. V and R D. Deniii'ton {Madras 
('hii.nber of t'omuwrce) : K. Govindan and 
Rao Sahib Sii 1. S. Kacliapikessa iludaliar 
{'<ootht'tn India Chnmbei of Contiiierce) : — 
L A Heath and A. A llayles {Mailttts 
1 Holey A<}^onat}on) . Diwau Bahadur 51. 
Ikilasniidarani Naidii. (ME {‘^vatheTn 
fndio ,Sa/// .t' flide MefeJtitniA .1 '•■raciuBon) ; 
P R. Nammahv.ir. {Madras Piere-ijooils 
.Mt /ehttnt.y As.-'Oeiation). 
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Principal Officers : — G. P. Alexander, M. Inst. | 
C.E., Pori ; Lt. -Commander A. !>• 

Berrington, e.x.e. (Retd.), Deputy Conservator 
of the Port : G. Venkataraya Pai, m.a.. f.i.a.c.. 
Chief Accountant, ilajor E. G. Bowers, M.C., 
'M.I.E.E . Mechanical and Electrical Engineer: 
S. W. White, it I. ilar. E., A.it i.x.a., 
Mechanical Engineer ; F. G. Cooper, Engineer 
and Dredging Master : — Dredger “ Madras.’* 
V. Dayananda Kamath, b.a., b.e. and S. 
Xagabushanam Aiyar, b.a., ii.E., a.i.e.e.. 
Assistant Engineers ; K. Subramania Aiyar, 
ii.E., A.I.E.E., Assi-siani Engineer {Electrical) ; 
L. T. Lewis, Harbour Master ; L. J. Whitlock, 
B. Hennin, and Li. Commander C. M. Best, 
E.y.R. (Eetd.), Assistant Harbour Master :\ 
II. S. Venkataraman, b.a., and L. A. Abraham, 


B.A., F.C.I.. Assistant Traffic Managers : 
y. Muthuswami Aiyer, b.a , Deputy Chief 
Accountant Engineering ; J. B. ilasillamani. 
Deputy Chief Accountant ; G. il. Ganapathi 
Aiyer ; Office Manager. 

The receipts of the Trust during 1933-39 on 
Revenue Account from all sources were 
Rs. 36,56,643, as against Rs. 37.29.550 in 1937- 
3S, and the gross expenditure out of revenue was 
Rs. 37,74,721 in 1933-39, as against Rs. 31,25,423 
in 1937-33. Contributions of Rs, 26.100 to 
Capital Account and Rs. 8.S0.S00 to Reserve 
Funds were made during 193S-39. 730 vessels 

with an aggregate net registered tonnage of 
26,81,606 tons called at the port during the year 
against last year’s figures of 72i) vessels with a 
net registered tonnage of 26.12.6S1 tons. 


RANGOON. 


The personnel of the Commissioners for the 
Port of Rangoon ^ comprised of seventeen 
members : — 

Appointed by Government. — A. Strong, Xi.A., 

Bar-at-Law (Chairman), A. T. McCreath, 
M.H.R. J. J. Murray, ji.i.n.a,, ji.i. 3Iar. E., 
L.P.S. Bourne, ii h.r. 

Ex-Offi.cio. — V. Chit 3Iaung. K.s m., A.T.M. 
(CJhairman, Rangoon Development Trust); 
H. F. Oxbury, l c.s. (Collector of Customs): J. 

E. M. Rowland (Chief Railway Commissioner* 
Burma). 

Elected by the Burma Chamber of Commerce . — 
J. Tait, H. Roper, si.C., H. Poosford, A. A. 
Bruce, m.c. 

Elected by the Rangoon Trades’ Association. — J. 

F. Gibson, C.A. 

Elected by the Chinese Chamber of Commerce . — 
Shimein Huie. 

Elected by the Burma Indian Chamber of Com- 
merce — Ratiial Desai, >i.a. (Oxon),, and X. K. 
Karanpa. 

Elected by the Burmese Chamber of Commerce . — 

G. Thwin, 

Elected by Corporation of Rangoon. — U. Ba Hla, 
Bar-at-Law. 


Principal Officers are : — 

Secretary. — C. R. Witcher. 

Chief Accountant. — S. A. Wetherfield, b a,, a. o.a. 
Chief Engineer. — F. S. Maconachie, 3i Inst, c.E. 
Deputy Conservator. — H. C. G. Brown. 

Traffic Manager. — W. P. Bush, 

The income and expenditure on revenue 
account for the Port of Rangoon in 1938-39 
were : — 

I T 

Income 69,76.000 

Expenditure 68,27 967 

The capital debt of the port at the end of the 
year was Ils.4 51,33,958. The balance (includ- 
ing investments at cost) at the credit of the 
different sinking funds on 31st March 1939 was 
Rs. 1,81,22,346. 

The total sea-borne trade of Rangoon during 
the year 1938-39 was 5,339,849 tons of which 
1,365, .873 tons were imports, 3,919,662 tons 
exports and 45,314 tons transhipment. The 
total number of vessels (excluding Government 
vessels) entering the Port was 1,584 with a total 
net registered tonnage of 4,298,813 tons showing 
an increase of 41 iu the number of vessels and 
an increase of 1.88,342 tons in the net tonnage as 
1 compared with the previous year. 


CHITTAGONG. 


Chittagong in Eastern Bengal, lying on the . 
right bank of the river Karnafuli at a distance 
of 12 miles from the sea, was already an impor- 
tant Port In the sixteenth century, when the 
Portuguese gave It the name of Porto Grande. 

The construction of the Assam^Bengal Railway 
has facilitated the trade with Assam and E^^tern 
Bengal for which the Port of Chittagong is the 
natural outlet^ 

Chittagong, Bengal, Lat. 22* 21^^ ; Long. 91* 
60*E, 1933 Pop. 53,156. ' 


Trade. 

Imports — Salt, mineral oil, machinery, tea 
estate stores, rice, coal and railway material. 

Exports —Wax, jute, tea, hides, cotton, capaS) 
rice, paddy, eggs, poultry and live-stock. 

Accommodation — Vessels of any size can 
proceed 9 miles up the Karnafuli to Chittagong 
at H.W.O.S. draught of 22 ft. to 26 ft. 
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There are 5 berths for ocean-going vessels at 
the Assam-Bengal Baiiway jetties, also one 
set of fixed moorings. 

Jetties are 2,100 ft. long, provided with 
hydraulic cranes 17 to lift 35 cwts. and 4 to lift 
10 tons, ample shed accommodation, and jetties 
are in direct rail communication with the Assam- 
Bengal Kailway system, cargo in bulk being 
dealt with direct into wagons. Depth at jetties 
about 26 feet at L. W. S. T. 

Provisions. — Fresh provisions, good drinking 
water and coal obtainable. 

Navigafion. — There are three river bars, two 
of which have been permanently improved by 
training works, and the third is being similarly 
treated. The necessity for dredging has been 
very greatly reduced, 

Xight pilotage ia in force except during the 
S.W, monsoon. 

Charges. — Port dues 4 annas 6 pies per reg. 
ton. Hospital dues 2 pies per reg. ton . Harbour 


Master’s fee Rs. 32. Mooring and unmooring 
in fixed berths Ks. 32, swinging berths Es. 16. 
Berth alongside jetties Ks. 40, per day, night 
work and holidays extra. 


ilotage not exceeding — 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. a. 

10 ft. to 20 ft. from . . 

67 

8 to 

304 4 

21 ft 

337 

S 


22 ft 

385 

4 


23 ft 

439 

4 


24 ft. 

486 

0 


25 ft 

553 

8 


26 ft 

634 

8 



Towage by Port Commissioners’ Tug. 

Port Authority : Port Commissioners, Chitta- 
gong. 

Officials. — Deputy Conservator, Commander 
G. M. Osborne-Smith, k.i.n. ; Port Engineer, 
F. J. Green, B.sc,, M.i.c.E., <kc. ; Secretary, A. V. 
Ramasubba Aiyar, b.a., a.s.a.a. ; Lloyds Agents, 
James Finlay & Co. 


COCHIN. 


Cochin, the newest port of the East, lies in the 
direct route to Australia from Europe. It 
serves a^ vast hinterland comprising the States 
of Cochin and Travancore, and the southern 
districts of the Madras Presidency, The harbour 
fulfils the long felt need of a port open through- 
out the year on this coast. It is the natural 
outlet for the chief planting areas of South India. 

The development of the harbour involved the 
cutting of a passage through the bar which 
blocked the entrance from the sea to an extensive 
backw’ater. The first cut through the bar of a 
wide and deep channel was made in 1028. The 
channel through the outer bar is now 3 miles 
long by 450 feet wide and a minimum depth of 
30 feet at L.W.O.S.T. is maintained through- 
out the year. Since 1930 the harbour lias been 
in constant and regular use by all ships and 
regular passenger services have been maintained 
the P. 0 ., the Bibby Line and the B. I. S. 
1^. Co. To facilitate night navigation the 
channel has been lighted. A pow’erfui tug has 
been provided and ships can enter and leave the 
harbour at aU states of the tide. A hotel on 
modern lines has been constructed to provide 
accommodation for passengers and other visitors ' 
to the port, i 


Cochin was declared a major port under the 
control of the Government of India on 1st 
August lOSfi.and rapidly converted into a modem 
terminal port. The works so far completed 
I include the construction of a deep water wharf 
■and sidings fitted with travelling electric cranes 
for rapid handling oi cargo, a fitting out wharf 
with an up-to-date workshop by its side, fire- 
proof transit sheds and warehouses for hinter- 
land goods traffic, roads and bridges linking the 
wharves with the broad-gauge railway system of 
the rest of India, three railway stations includ- 
ing the Harbour Terminus and a Pier Station 
for ocean passengers, a land wireless station, 
an aerodrome, and large’ administrative offices. 
Reservoirs and pipes ensure a supply of fresh 
water to the ships at all times. The trade is 
increasing with the provision of these facilities. 
The Principal Officers are : — 

Administrative Officer and Harbour Engineer- 
in-Chief : — R. C. Bristow, C.I.E., M. Inst. 
O.E., M.I.Mech. E. 

Executive Engineer, Cochin Harbour Division : — 
A. G. Milne, ii. Inst, c E., ii.i. Mech. E. 

Port Officer : — H. G. Feltcher. 

Harbour Master : — H. A. Sheppard. 


VIZAGAPATAM HARBOUR AND PORT. 


^ izagapatam Harbour was created in orde 
to supply an outlet for a large area of fertil' 
country adjacent to the east coast of India, witl 
considerable mineral resources an<i no alternatiV' 
aceps to the outside world. The scheme w'a 
first formulated many years ago in the days o 
tiie ±.ast India Company, but was not actual!' 
taken up before 1925. In 1933, the Harbou 
was first opened for sea-going vessels, and it no\ 
provides the following facilities ; — 


Entrance Channel, sheltered by hills, 
with a minimum depth sufficient to admit vessels 
drawing 284feet of water on any day of the 


year, gives access to a completely sheltered inside 
harbour, provided with three quay berths, each 
500 feet long, and equipped with fully portal 
electric cranes, transit sheds, and railway lines, 
both behind and on the quay-side of the transit 
sheds. Two of these berths are specially equipped 
for the rapid shipment of manganese ore in 
bulk ; one oi them is also equipped as an auxiliary 
coal bunkering berth. In addition, a special 
coal bunkering jetty berth is provided, at which 
coal is carried on board ships direct over adjust- 
able gangways. Four mooring berths are also 
provided, at which vessels are served by a fleet 
of lighters operated by the Port. 
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Storage Sheds^ lor lea-^e to import ami export 
merciiants. are provided with watei iroutasje 
and raii service in the real. Pmin the.-e sheds, 
export cargo can be carried directly alongside 
vessels by means oi lighters. 

The haiiUns equipment of the Harhour 
comprises five mgs or 1500, otMj, 450, 120 and 
100 H P. respectively. 

A graving dock with au entrance 6‘» feet 6 
inches wide is provided ; lait in view of the fact 
that itN Iriigth i-s at present iimited to :JoO feet,' 
it is useil prim ipahy for doching tiie crait oi the ' 
Port, airiiougli it In aho u^ed i>y a certain numbei 
of ''luall rize ve-sels oi otliev lAniershiji. 

The port, can. }>}’ spei-ial arrangement, deal 
witli Iiir- up to oU toils on tlie <iuav. hut » annot 
lilt more than 6 tons into and out of vessels. 

Simultaneously with the construction of the' 
harlkouc. a special railway connection. Jinking ' 
It with the (.eiitral Provinces, \\as « on'ii acted ' 
by the h h' liailway. This line takes otl iiti 
Paipur from the Calciittu-Boinbay main line of ■ 
the B. Is. Itailway, and joins the Calcutta- 
iladras main line at Viziunagraia, which i> a 


station Situated some 4ii miles north or Vizaga- 
patam. This conuection redii. e- the distam e 
between A izag.tpar.im and n large se^-tioii i.f the 
central l’io\!nces to -.ui h ,iTi extent that tJn- 
rail route irom iliat sf^ion to Vizagapatim is 
IbO miles shorter than the rail rout, either to 
Calcutta Or to Lonii-ac. 

afumi'tfrrfl hy the Government 
OI India tlirouvh the .-ivent n i.en) Mi„.i -er 
OI the B, N itailM.iv mU,, k ex-mtnin tdnn’ 

^ If r Por't.ami 

i, reftr.ente.l at \ izavai.at.im hv a Ini.utv 
Admmistratue Uihcer. ' 

Pimcipal Odiicis 

Mrtu./.cnfiaa Duieau. Calcutta 

DepUt‘J A<hi"i<''r fit!'. . ^ jt- Tf T‘l]f c 

Mauwjr-r 1, ti hilli y. Viz.igapatam. 
p6/f Euqio-'>:f — s AanjundUh, 
lliuhve tv. l>ar. 

-1 JI. ^roi) Wilson, 


of M-o;.. 

Vizag.ipataui. 


PRINCIPAL PORTS AND TRADE CENTRES IN INDIA AND BURMA. 

Following is a list of the principal ports in India Burma : — 

Balasore 
Ch.tiidltali 
C attack 
Puri 
Calcutta 
Cliiitagoiig 
Ak,\ab 

tusue'ip !in,l rremOi India 


^lirzapUT 

31aclura 

Vizagrtpataia 

Dacca 

biiolapur 

Allahabad 

Mysore 


Karachi 

Tetiicherry 

Kunkal 

Bedi 

Calkut 

C uddulore 

Okha 

Cochin 

Madras 

Porbander 

AUeppey 

Masulipatam 

Bhavnagar 

Quiion 

Cocanada 

Surat 

Tuticorin 

Vizau.ipatani 

Bombay 

Bhanushkodi 

Bimlipatarn 

Mangalore 

Kegapatam 

ciopulpur 

Following are the 

piiucipal Ports aiid 

Trade C entres m 

Marmugao (Portuguese India) Mahe (French India) Poi 

Following is a list 

of Trade Centres additional to the list > 

Cawnpore 

Amiaoti 

hucknow 

Delhi 

Jaipur 

Xagpur 

Ahuiedabad 

Indore 

i5iinugar 

Amritsar 

Caugaiore 

ifydcrahad 

Agra 

Lahore 

liaroda 

Asansol 

Sialkot 

Uwalior 

Mandalay 

Benares 

Jubbulpoie 
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Education. 


Indian education is unmreiliinblp except them in the exercise and cultivation of their 
through its history*. Seen thus, it affords the talents by the atiinulus of lionorary marks 
5t.H“Ctat-le of a growth which, while to one it of distinction and in some cases by grants of 
will appear as a blunder based on an initial ' pecuniary a^i-itance.” But mass education 
error eusii.v avoided, to another it stands out was not touched, 
s\ mbol of sincerity and honest endeavour 


■'ll tiie part of a far-snrhted race of rulers whose 
aim has been to guide a people, alien m senti- 
ments and prejudices, into the channels of 
thoiisht and attitude best calculated to fit them 
for the needs oi modern life and western ideals. 


There i? to-day no subiect in the whole area of ho\. to m-ticuie the Hindu College tor t 
administrative activity in India which presents ptoniuiion of western secular learning The n 
frreater complexities and difference? of opinion ' was di-misted Toth by cluist; 


It was from sources ether than Government 
that the desire for western knowledge 
arose in India In 1816, David Bare, an Eng- 
’i-h watchmaker in Calcutta, loined hand* with 
the great Indian reformer. Baja Baru Mohan 
College for the 
new 

frreater complexities and difference? of opinion ' Jn^ntution was ai-rru^tea ^'Y 

than education. Government, local bodies and ■itid b\ orthodox Hindus, but its 

. . • .1 . ■ luUueuce uiew apa« e, iuteen yea^^ bter. the 

' ' . , , .. * »■ - of Committee oi Bublic lu-truction iu Bengal 

rhe- .. ■ ■ ' ■■■. - *•.. .on, : 

rather than to cultivating a desire for education dis-eumiated and that iudej'eudeut schools, cou- 
where it did not exist. The result is that the ducteu by youu‘,r men itured lu the Huidu tol- 
scructure has become top-heavy. The lower; s’priugmg up in every aireciion. In 

classes are largely Illiterate, while the middle ponibay, the Eiphmstoue Institution was 
classes who constitute the bulk of the infefft- •' ^'^huded in memory of the grwt ruler 
are in point of number- at least educated ; *5*^ India m 18-7. A siiU more 

to a pitch equal to that of countries whose eco- ® innovation was made id 1 88a by the 

nomic conditions are more highlv developed, establishment ol the Calcutta ?ledical College, 
A- might be expected from this abnormal dis- whose object was to teach ‘ the principles and 
tributioD of education, the form which it has practice oi medical science in strict accordance 
eventually assumed contain.'* corresponding the mode adopted m Europe. Many 

defects. Tn recent years, however, strenuous pronounced the failure of the undertaking to 
efforts have been made to rernedv these defects, i’® inevitable ; for, under the Hindu custom the 
Primary Education Acts h.ave been passes.! in the higher castes were forbidden to touch the dead, 
several pro\nnces in favnur of the expansion of -I'his obstacle w'as Surmounted by Madhusudan 
primary education among the masses. On the Gupta who, with a iew courageous pupils, began 
other hand, the numbers of students in college? ^he dissection of a human body, 
and universities have grown apace: and Anotherimpetustorheintroductionofwest- 
the ^oIume of middle cla«s unemployment has learning was the devotion ot Christian 


reached alarming propurtious. A 'mowinent 
has therefore set in with the object of steiumnig 
the drift oi uiHUitablc students to uiuvcr-ifics 
by means of a radical reconstruction of the 
-chonl -N-tPUi of «‘du(ation The inauguration 
"f proviiKial autonomy in TMT ha- given a 

inrther impetus to odue.irional reeiin-truetiou trend of missionary poliev in India by his 

Ihe Tua-^ literaey eanipaigiw. laumdied with iQ^j^tence on teaciiing n ■’ ‘1 i ' ' ' 


missionaries. The humanitarian spirit, winch 
had t»eea kindled in England by We.sley, Burke 
ami ^Vl^^e^^o^ce, inlluenced action also in India. 
Carev, Marshman and Ward opened the first 
ral-^ionary CoUoge at Serampore in i8l8: and 
twelve years later, Alexander Duff reversed the 


-.iliitarv *-TiT?iU''i;i-m bv the I’rovineial ib)Vf'rn- 
inpiit-, are a vi-iMe index of the now odueational 
awakening. 


losisteuce on teaciiing i 
and by the foundation of 
Calcutta. In Madras, the 
earlier In the field; for a 


The introduction of Western Learning j^roup of missionary school- were being directed 
In The f-arly dav? of if? iloniniion ny Mr. Schwarz. The Madras Chriptian College 
in India, tlu* ba-t Tmlia < oinpniiv had httle opened in 1S;^7. In Bombay, the Wilson 
luciiuation rur the donbffnl ».\pernneiit ot mtro- <;cbooI fafterwards College) was founded In 1834. 
dm itig western leauung into India W'arreu _ . . , . « -.o- 

Hastings, the doniinaring figiiie of tlie time, ^\a- a Lord Willi.im Eentinck’s minute of lS3o 
gt uuiiie admiier of the laws ami literature of the (ba-ed upon Macaulay’s famous minute) marks 
East. JTis policy wa- to «-uabie the ancient a somewhat tardv acceptance by Government 
le.trmng to ie\ive and ilouii-h under the piotec- ' of the new policj’. Government then detennined, 
non ot .V .-table g<'verumtnr. and to jnterlere as ' while observing a iieutnilitv in religion? matters, 
little as pos.-ib]e unh the li.ihiN and eu-toins ot t(» devote its available funds to the maintenance 
the people E\eii the Act oi l,si3 wiiieh -et aiuit of secondary schools and colleges of western 
a lakh ot - - - - - - . 

motion of ; 


'll- ei\cii me -\(T OI wnien -ei ajKin oi ?e<-uuurti.' 

ot rupee? iMr file introdiictifui .md pro- learning, to be taught through the medium of 
of a kiiowlevige of tlie s' lenee? w.i-> iutei- English. But this decision did not entail that 


fur the eiu onragenieut of 
In tlie tollowiu! 


I'rtte.i as a ^eh'-ni' 

''<in>krit and .Ar.abii 
< ourt of Directors in-triieted The ibneinor- 
I'eneral to h-avc the Himlus *' to the practice 
ot u.-age, long e>.tabli?lifil among Them, of giving 
iu'-tiuctjun jji tlicir omi liomts, .ind to encoutage 


Oriental learning should be neglected : still 
ye.ir tlie . less that the development of the vern.aculars 
should be discouraged. Other change? power- 
fully contributed to the success of the new sys- 
tem'. The freedom of the Press was established 
in 18 j5; English was substituted for Persian as 
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the language of the Courts in 1837; and in 1844 
Sir Henry Hardinge ordained that preference 
in Government appomtmenta should be given 
to those who had received a western education. 
In the following decade the new learning took 
firm root in India: and, though the Muhamma- 
dai^ stUl held aloof, the demand for English 
schools outstripped the means of GovemmeoT 
for providing them. Fortunately there has been 
of late a marked appreciation among Muslim 
l^ers of the need of improving the instructional 


level of their co-religionists; and in many of 
the provinces of India a great impulse 
towaida educational advance among the Muham- 
madan community is now noticeable. 

To Missionary Societies is due the initiative 
in the modern education of women, stronsly 
supx>orted by Hare and Earn Mohan Kov. The 
establishment of a girls’ school in Calcutta in 
1849 by Drinkwater Bethune is a landmark 
in the history of female education in India. 


GROWTH AND ORGANISATION OF ENGLISH EDUCATION. 


An epoch in Indian educational history is 
marked by Sir Charles Wood's despatch in 
1854. Perhaps its most notable feature was 
the emph^is which it laid on the importance 
of primary education. The old idea that the 
education imparted to the higher classes of 
society would filter down to the lower classes 
was discarded. The new policy was boldly 
“ to combat the ignorance of the people which 
may be considered the greatest curse of the 
country.” For this purpose Departments 
of Public Instruction were created on lines 
which do not dilfer very materially from the 
Departments of the present day. The despatch 
also broke away from the practice followed 
since 1835, whereby moat of the available pub- 
lic funds had been expended upon a few Govern- 
ment schools and colleges, and instituted a 
policy of grants-in-aid to private institutions. 
It emphasised the importance of encouraging 
the study of the vernaculars as the only possible 
media for mass education. 

Another feature of the despatch was an outline 
of a university system which resulted in the 
foundation of the Universities of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay three years later. The 
at^lating type of university then became the 
pivot of the Indian education system. It has 
undoubtedly been of value in several ways. 
It enabled Government to select recruits for Its 
service on an impartial basis ; it did much, 
through the agency of its Colleges to 
develop backward places ; it accelerated the 
conversion of Indians to a zeal for western 
education ; and it cost little at a time when 
money was scarce. On the other hand, the 
new universities were not corporations of schol- 
ars, but corporations of administrators ; they 
did not deal directly with the training of men, 
but with the examination of candidates; they 
were not concerned with learning, except in 
BO far as learning can be tested by examination. 
The colleges were fettered by examination re- 
quirements and by uniform courses ; their 
teachers were denied that freedom which 
teachers should enjoy and their students were 
encouraged not to value training for its own 
sake but as a means for obtaining marketable 
qualifications. In certain important respects 
the recommendations in the despatch were not 
followed. The Directors did not intend that 
university tests, as such, should become the * 
sole tests qualifying for public posts: they also . 
recommended the institution of civil service , 
examinations. They did not desire the uni- 
versities to be deprived of all teaching func- 
tions; they recommended the establi>hraent oi i 


university chairsforadvanced study. They were 
aware of the dangers of a too Uterarv course of 
instruction ; they hoped that the system of 
education would rouse the people of India to 
developthe vast resources of their country. 

The encouragement of the grant-in-aid system 
was advocated to an even greater extent bv the 
Education Commission of 1882, which favoured 
the policy of withdrawing higher education from 
the control of Government within certain limits 
and of stimulating private effort. In theory 
the decision was correct, but In practice it was 
irretrievably wrong. In Its fatal desire to save 
money. Government deliberately accepted the 
mistaken belief that schools and colleges could 
be maintained on the low fees which the Indian 
parent could be expected to pay. And, in 
the course of time, an unworkable system of 
dual control grew up. whereby the Universities 

j*w R? f^bds at their disposal were entrusted 
with the duty of granting recognition to schools 
and the Departments of Public Instruction 
were encouraged to cast a blind eye on the prl- 
vate institutions and to be content with the 
aevelopment of a few favoured Government 
institutions. 

The Reforms of 1902 - 4 . 

In 1902, the Universities Commission was 
appointed by Lord Curzoa’s Government, and 
Its Investigation was followed bv the Uni- 
vereities Act of 1904. The main object of the 

--.a.. Qo- 

, , ’ * . _ ' ■ ■ . . ; on the part 

■' * ' a' ' •- colleges. 

IheGovemmentretaic'''^ \r-r r _ ■ i'j- • 

any appointment and . ..ii ! 

and proposals for the . • 

to Govem^nt 

sanction. The universities were given the 
responsibility of granting recognition to schools 
and of inspecting all schools and colleges, the 
i^pection of schools being ordinarily conducted 
by the officera of the Department of Public 
instruction. Permission was also given to the 
universities to undertake direct teaching func- 
uona and to make appointments, subject to 
joyernment sanction, for these objects, but 
their scope was in practice limited to post- 
graduate work and research. The territorial 
iinaits of each university were defined, so that 
universiues were precluded from any connect- 
ion^ With institutions lying outside those boun- 
danes. ^elth • r.nvAm. 


daries. Xeith 
ment di=;cuss 
of univcrsitv 
the immediat 


Govern- 
■^roblems 
uly witn 
system. 



statement of Educational Progress in British INDIA, t 

I 1031-32. I 1932-33. 1 1033-34. 1934 35. 1935-30. | 1030-37. 
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Becent Developments. 

Government of India Resolutions on ! meiit of India retained under their immediate 
Indian Educational Policy. — The Indian control all education in the Directly Adminis- 
Universities Act of 1904 was followed by i tered Areas. Thev still deal with matters 
two important resolutions of the Government | relatins to t'niversities like Aligarh. Benares, 
of India on Indian Educational Policy— oue in ; and Jtelhi. and ceitain other Vuiversities which 
1904 and the other in 1913. The resolution ' function in more than one pro\iiice. The 
of 1904 was comprehensive in character and ; Government of India are also in charge of the 
reviewed the state of education in all i institutions maintained bv the Governor-General 


its dexiartments. The following passage from ^ 
it summarises the intentions of Government : — , 
" The progressive ' devolution of primary, , 
secondary and collegiate education upon | 
private enterprise and the continuous with- ; 
drawal of Government from competition 
therewith was recommended by the Education ' 
Commission in 1883 and the advice has generally 
been acted upon. But while acceptinc this ; 
policy, the Government of India at the same time ; 
recognise the extreme importance of the princi- 
ple that in each branch of education Govern- 
ment should maintain a limited number of 
institutions, both as models for private enter- 
prise to follow and in order to uphold a high 
standard of education. In withdrawing 
from direct management it is further essential 
that Government should retain a general 
control, by means of efficient inspection, over 
all public educational institutions," The 
comprehensive Instructions contained In this 
resolution were followed in the next few 
years by the assignment to the provinces of 
large Imperial grants, mainly for University, 
technical and elementary education. The 
resolution of 1913 advocated, infer alia, the 
establishment of additional but smaller Uni- 
versities of the teaching type ; It reaffirmed the 
policy of reliance on private effort in secondary 
education ; it recomm^’nded an increase in the 
salaries of teachers and an improvement in the 
amounts of grants-in-aid ; and it insisted on 
proper attention being paid to the formation 
of character in the education given to scholars 
of all grades. It further dDcu^sed the desir- 
ability of Imparting manual instruction and 
instruction in hygiene; the necesi«ity for raedicjil 
inspection ; the provision of facilities for 
research ; the need for the staffing of the girl>' 
schools by women teachers and the expansion 
of facilities for the training of teachers. The 
policy outlined in 19l3 materially accelerated 
progress in the provinces, but the educational 
developments foreshadowed were in many 
cases delayed owing to the effects of the Great 
"War, 

The Reforms Act- — The Reforms Act of 
1919 altered the conditions of educational ad- 
ministration in India. Education became a 
provincial ‘ transferred ' subject m the Gover- 
nors’ provinces under the charge of a Minister, 
but the education of Europeans was made a 
provincial ‘ reserved ’ subjeid, i.e,, it was not 
within the charge of the Mini«»ter of Education. 
The introduction of provincial autonomy 
under the Government of India Act, 1935, has 
brought education in these provinces under the 
fffii control of their Ministers ot Education. 
Broadly speaking, an educational policy for 
India as a whole no longer exists. 

. At the time of handing over the administra- 
tion of education to the provinces, the Govem- 


in Council for the benefit of members oi His 
Majesty's Forces or of other public servants or 
of the children of such members or servants. 
The Chiefs* Colleges are now the concern oi the 
Crown Representative. 

Administration. — The transfer of Indian 
education to the charge of a Minister responsible 
to the Provincial Legislative Assembly, of which 
he himself is an elected member, ha? brought 
the subject directly under popular control in the 
eleven major provinces. Generally speaking, edu- 
cation. is not, however, under the charge of a 
single Minister in all the provinces of India. 
Certain forms of education have been 
transferred to the technical departments con- 
cerned and come within the purview of the 
MiuKter in cluirue of those ilei>ainueut?. In 
mo-t of The province^ Tlie lunctioiiary who 
• p.^-^e« onlers ’ on behali of Governraeut in 
edU'-atioiuil nutter's I'S the Secretary tor Educa- 
tion. In each province, the Director of Public 
Iu?tru<-tion js the pernianeiit administr.itive 
head of the ])epartinent of Education and acts as 
expert advi-.er to the Education Minister. He 
rontrol" the iu'pecting 'jTaft and the teaching 
'tall of ♦iovernment iu'titntioii'* and is generally 
re-pon'ible to the provinrial goveinment for the 
julmuil'^tiation oi education The authority of 
iiO'ermncnt. in controlling the svstem of public 
iri'^tructloii. i- in part shared with and in part 
delegated to Vnivct.-ities as regards higher educa- 
tion and to local bodies a-J regards elementary and 
\eriuoiibu edii'-rit ion. In some provim-es. boards 
ot xa-omlaty. nr of 'Jccoudary and intermediate, 
education have aNo been set up and have to 
some extent relie\ed the Universities in those 
provinces of their responsibilities in connection 
with intermediate education and with entrance 
to a University course of studies. Institutions 
under private management are controlled hy 
Government and by local bodies by "recogni- 
tion’* and bv the payment of grants-in-aid, with 
the assistance of the inspecting staffs employed 
by Government and by local bodies. 

Department of Education, Health 
and Lands of the Government of India 
—In 1910 a Department of Education was 
established in the Government of India with 
an office of its o'vn and a .Member to represent 
it in the Executi'-e Council. The first Member 
was Sir Harcourt Butler. In 1923, the activities 
of the Department were widened, in the inter- 
ests of ecouomv, by absorption in it of the 
Department of Revenue and Agriculture. The 
enlarged Department has been designated the 
D»*partment oi Education, Health and Lands. 
The Dep,irtmpnt posse-s-sos an educational 
adviser, styled Educational rommissioiier with 
the Government oi Indi.i The present Educa- 
tional Goximiissioner is Mr. John Sargent, who 
is an eminent educationist of wide experience. 
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Central Advisory Board of Education.^ 

In Centra] Advisory B>-ar<l or Kducation 

"as createl in India under the chairmanship of 
the £<lu''ationaI Comnu.-^ioncr vnth the Govern* 
inent or India. This '^ard ■‘er\ed a \ery useiul 
purpose in oSeriiu expert adviLe cn important 
educational matters. But as a result ol the 
recommendations of the Indmn Retrenchment 
Corandttee, which, was presided over by Lord 
Inchcape. it was alolished in 1923 in the 
iotere^t:^ of economy. ThisBuard was revivelin 
1935. Its main functions are to serve as a clearing 
house of ideas and a re5er%oir of inrormaiion 
In lySo, the Board passed a series of important 
resolutions suggesting a radical reform of the 
present system of education, so that, apart irom 
providing instruction which would lead tu 
universities and to professional culleges. the 
system might have stages at tlie eml of which as 
students could branch otf either to occu{>ations 
or to vocational schools. All the provinces liave 
reviewed their s>-stemof education in the light 
oi these resolutions and several are consi.iering 
the i>ossibihtie3 oithe reconstruction of that-v?- 
tem onlines approximating to thosesiigeested by 
the Board. The main subject of dchl^raiion at 
lbs meeting held in 1936 was that ui primary 
education. The Board referred this question to 
its Vernacular Education Committee with 
definite suggestions in regard to the nature of 
administration and control of primary education. 
The sub'Comtoiltee reported that there wa.« nee<l 
of more efficient admmistratiun and control of 
primary education and recommended, %titer nh<i, 
that Government should take over the control 
from local bodies. The Board considered tije 
report at its third annual meeting and decided 
that a copy of it should be forwarded to Pro- 
vincial Governments for consideration and such 
action as they might consider necessary. The 
report of the W' omen’s Education Committee of 
the Board on the curriculum of girls’ primary 
schools was also coiL-.idere<l. The sauue^tiou’s 
made in the report were iienerally accepted and 
the Board decided that a copy of this report 
should al.so be forwarded to ProMiicial Go\crn- 
meats for consiiieration and such action as they 


•of the product- inakt th^ 

The Board f-it ti.at a t irtht-r vas 

desirable and afq-unud a lal committee to 
examine the s< hcnie <>: ♦nlucational r'-y'oGstnic- 
tion incorporah-d in the Wardha scheme in the 
Tight of the \V<‘»i«i-Abbott Ib{-ort and Aher 
relevant docuiut-nrs. Tins committee met ir. 
June lyJ's and -iii'inittcd its to the Board 

in lieceiid'er Th»’ recomuieuda lions made 

m the reftort "ere .'ctjeraliy accepted by tlu 
Board at the meeting reif-rrol lo ah^ve. and the 
Board deciiitd that cq-iMa rep<-»rt shouM 

be forwarded to proviiLi-utl lor 

consiiitratiou and n*:ce-?ary action 
The >< h^ni^ hi' ir.n.e t<' !'»• r* .:.\rdcd a* -.i 
plan or oa-K- uati-'t. d f-iue.iTit.ii The fir-t 
( onrereii* e of B.i-i. X;rionai Kdm ition hcl<i in 
tn-tober lo ;<» ar P^r.n.i iJw. li th^- ideoh'gic.al 
and admini'tr.if i\e jtnf !.•_ irc-n-j or tiie ^- heiue. 
Ba-i* fslu'atjr'U UcUii-u < oic-iderablf fivitliold 
in the provm-r- .m i .•'r.itf- where ir had h-eeu 
intr^ulm r-.l T»'a<i,-:,. i!i*TrniTt'd m the new 

te' hruque oi » dm ati/.u at Wardha. were • .ii their 
return. entru-r*d u-jff, Ti.^* ta^k of traimm: 
tea* liets and mail.- niU' h he.iiiwac But thi* 
healtiiy e\j.»'rinmiir .iimti -Cf-nt- have re. eived 
a sei-t>a(k owjug to tie- re'^ignatiun of the ton- 
' szress Ministne*. 

During the coii-i.leration of this report issue? 

• arose which rlid iir.r conie within the terms of 
reference of tlie ' onimiTtee. f.o , the question of 

' financing the \\ ardha -i heme antj its co-ordina- 
tion with liip txi-t in 2 icTTus oi higVier education. 

• The Board acM'jrdiniriv ha- appointed another 
; committee to e.xanuti** ihe-e and other questions 

a^l•^ing out or this •jchcmc. 

I Another suhjei-t of coti-iderable importance 
I that engaged t)je of the Board At its 

' lourth annual meeting the problem of adult 

. education and illiienicy m India. ReAli>ing that 
•'^h-India ha,-js would he useful, 

• the Bovird has. appointed a «->i?jimittee to examine 
I tlii-s problem and Mibijut a report. 

t The_ Board ha^ aUo decideci that it should act 
‘ ‘T® ^ ^^tmnal Centre of Educational Information 
I for India. 


might coa«;ider neccjjsary. 

Several provinces have taken action on the 
lines suggested in the report of the Vernacular 
Education Committee. whiKt others have 
appointed cominitteea of their own to report on 
these questions. The provincial Governments 
are also trenerally implementing the recommen- 
dations of the Women’s Kdin-ation Committee 
of the Board on the currii uliiTn of girls’ iniiiiary 
schools in India mentioned above. 

Another subject of considerable importance 
that was considered at the third annual meeting 
of the Board in January 1938 was the report 
on Vocational Education in India by Mr. A. 
Abbott. C.B.E., formerly H.M. Chief Inspector 
of Technical Schools, Board of Education, 
England, with a section on Genera! Education 
and Administration by Mr. S. H. Wood, M.C., 
Director of Intelligence, Board of Education, 
England. During the di-cussion on this report, 
what is popularly known as, the Wardha 
scheme was referred to. 'The basic idea 
of this scheme is that education should be im- 
parted through some craft or productive work 
which should l>€ the centre of all the other 
instruction pro\ ided in the school and by the sale 


Bureau of Education in India. — As a 

[measure of retrenchment, the Bureau of iMu- 
cation wa=« aboji-hr-«l m 1923. but accepting the 
advice of the Crntral Advbory Jioard <»f Educa- 
tion in India. the Government of India revived 
It in 193< under the control of the Educational 
CoinmiSHioner with the Cxovernment of India for 
dealing speci.illv with the collection and dis- 
seininutnm of literature relating to educational 
problcni-5 in the various provinces. The Secre- 
tary OI the Board is the Curator of this Bureau. 

Educational Services. — Until recently, the 
educatjonal organisation in India consisted 
JSfi? services~-{i) the Indian Educa- 

tional Service, (i<) the Provincial Educational 
^rrice, and (m) the Subordinate Educational 
Service. The Indian Educational Service 

^ *■ erecommen- 

t Qc ' ^ . Commission 

1 * r , ' ' " i' ■ Educational 

^mce In India was constituted with two 

1 k » * Indian Educational Service, 

^ I>.y persons recruited In England and 
the Provincial Educational Service, staffed by 
persons recruited in India. These two divisions 
were originally considered to be collateral and 
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in status, thongb the pay of the European 
recruit was higher by approximately 50 per cent. , 
than the pay of the Indian recruit. Gradually,; 
however, status came to be considered identical 
with pay and the Provincial Educational Service 
came to be regarded of inferior status to the 
Indian Educational Service. Later as a result 
of the recommendations of the Islington Com- ' 
mission of 1912-16, the Indian Educational 
Service was formed into a superior educational 
service and all post^ were thrown ojien to Indian 
recruitment. Provincial Educational Ser-' 

vice was simultaneously reorganised and a 
number of posts, generally with their Indian 
incumbents, were transferred to the superior' 
servi^^ reorganisation resulted in a 

consiti^ble Indianisation of the superior! 
educational services in India. I 

In 1*924, all recruitment to the Indian Educa- , 
tional Service was stopped as a result oi the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on 
the superior services in India, The Cotdi^s- 
sion recommended that "the personnel required i 
for these branches of administration should 
in future be recruited by local Governments.*'! 
The Commission further recommended in regard 
to the question of the future recruitment ofj 
Europeans that " it will rest entirely with the 
local Governments to determine the number 
of Europeans who may In future be recruited.**' 
As a result of the acceptance of these recoin- , 
mendations, the Indian Educational Service is ' 
dying oat and with the gradual rettrerocnt of 
its existing members, the history of the service 
whl(^ has had a brief but flue record will be 
brought to an end. 

liifi new Provincial Educational Services 
wldch function tinder provincial control as the 
superior educational services, have been consti- 
tuted in most provinces. These schemes vary 
from province to province, but it may be gene- 
rally remarked that, while rates of pay are not 
nnliorm, they consist of two main dasses — class 
1 into which the existing Indian Educational 
Services have been merged for the time being. 


and dass II which may be said to represent the 
old Provincial Edncational Service. 

The existing Provincial and Subordinate 
Educational Services m the provinces have 
befu affected, more in some provinces than 
others, by the changes which have taken place 
since 1919. Commonal interests have influenced 
recruitment, and in some jflaces they have 
influenced promotions also, in a direction which 
has not always tended towards service content- 
ment. But these results are the natural conse- 
qnenoes of the devolution of the control of 
education and power of recruitment to pro- 
vincial aud local authorities. 

Hartog Coxnimttee on Edneation. — The 

.•\uxiliary Committee of the Indian Statutory 
Commission was appointed in 1028 under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Philip Hartog, to report on 
the growth of education in India. The report of 
the Committee, which was published in 1929, 
constitutes an invaluable document for India. 

Etodsay ConuDissioQ.*~~AD 0 ther Commissloxit 
which deserves mention was appointed in 1929 
by the International Missionary Council 
to investigate the various problems connected 
with the higher education provided by the 
various Missionary bodies working in India. It 
was presided over by Dr. A. D. Lindsay, Master 
of ^iiioJ College, Oxford. The Commission 
visited India in 1930-31 and its report was 
published in 1931. 

Unemployment Committee, United Provinces 

, This coinnuttee known popularly as the Sapru 

i Committee from the nanif* of its distinguished 
i chairman, the Right Hon'bJe Sir Tej Bahadur 
' 8 apru, was appointed by the Government of 
the United Provinces in 1934 to investigate the 
quesUou of nuemployment among eductued 
voung men and to suggest practical ways and 
m^'ans for Tvduciuc the same. The leport of 
the committee, which was published in 1936, 
a valuable document not only for 
the Umbjd Provinces but for the whole of India. 


Statistical Progress. 

The two tables Riven below afford nseful comparisons with previous years and serve to Illustrate 
the growth and expansion of education in India. 


(a) STTPkyrs. 


I 


In Recognised 


Institutions. 


In All Institutions 
(Recognised and Unrecognised). 


Year. 

Males. 

I'emaleS- j 

Total. 

Males. j 

1928-29 

9,515.109 

2,032,388 

11,547,497 

10,028,086 

1929-30 

9,748,749 

2,149,853 

11,898,602 

10,266,914 

1930-31 

9,796,683 

2,260,154 

12,056,837 

10,313,493 

1931-32 

9,752,937 

2,369,529 

12,122,466 

10 , 273,888 

1932-33 

9,715,753 

2,476,384 

12,192,137 

10,247,062 

1933-34 

9,866,619 

2,025,177 

12,491,796 

10,417,839 

1934-35 

10,063,528 

2,757,232 

12,820,760 

10,616,623 

1935-36 

10,241,889 

2.873,188 

13,115,077 

10,802,709 

1936-37 

10,434,858 

2,999,.524 

13,434,382 

11,007,681 


Females, 


2,137,753 

2,258,212 

2,375,593 

2,492,649 

2,606.470 

2,755,051 

2,890,246 

3 , 013 , 440 ! 

8,138,357 


Total. 


12,165,839 

12,515,128 

12,689,086 

12.766,537 

12,853,533 

13,172,890 

13,506,869 

13,816,149 

14,146,038 
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(b) Expenditure 



Total Exi.»endiiure on 
Education in British India. 


Year. 





1 Public Funus. 

Total. 



Bs. 

R'. 

102S-29 


17,12,24.514 

27,07,3-'’.253 

1929—30 


17,50.03,044 

27.42,82.018 

1930-31 

. . 

17.99,26.24s 

2S.31 61.446 

1J31-32 


, 16,84,19,016 

27, Is, 56, 622 

1932-33 


L'. .42 36,219 

25,78,^.'),S6^ 

1933--3 4 


lMl6,36,4ca 

26 17.65.186 

1034-35 


15 i 4.O5.0* 5 

26.5 ’ 1 1.420 

1935-36 


16.22,99.025 

27,32 39 6^9 

1036-37 


16.70 S4.7S2 

2i.05.69.3:4 


In 1936-37 the total expenditure on education 
in British India amounted to ils.2S,05.69,374 
of which 43.1 per cent, came from Government 
funds. 16.5 per cent, from Bistiict Board and 
Alunidpal’funds, 25 3 per cent, from tees and 
15 .1 per cent, from endowments and bene- 
factions, etc. 

The average annual cost per scholar in all 
institutions, down from a university to a lower 
primarv school, amounted to Bs. 20-14-2 as 
tollowa*: to Government fund^ Rs. 8-15-10. to 
local funds Bs. 3-7-2. to fees Bs. 5-4-6 and to 
other sources Bs 3-2-6. 

Burintr the vear 1036-37. 51 7 per cent, boys 
and 17 0 per cent, yirl^ of -school uoinu use were 
at school. Out of a Tot.al of 10 070.764 bovs 
in primary and secondary classes. 3,7u3 537 
were enrolled in the lowest primary ela.«s alone. 
The corre-'pondim: titfures tor uiris weie 2,969 217 
and 1.587,209. Of the boys enrolled m the 
primary clasaes (I-V), no less than 42.6 per tent, 
were rea<liny: in the 1st cla-.», 21 1 pei cent, 
in the 2nd class, 16.2 per cent, m the 3r«l and 
only 12 J per cent, and 7.8 per cent in the 
I’he dieferent types of institutions with the 
following table: — 


4th and 5th cLtSses respet tUf-lv, 56 3 per cent 
01 the giris enrolled in the pninarv Mas.*e-» were 
siu«i^\-mg m Class I, 19 j per cent, in ( lass II. 
12, . per cent, m i.ia-s III. 7,6 per cent, in Class 
; 1\ and 4.1 per cent in Cla>s V. There i.- thus 
very uneven distiibution ul pupil-s m primary 

Tile folo--al wa-t.xUf in piiniary cdiuation 
I whuh involve-. .\n innuen-e WM-te n'l monev and 
;etlort -.tiil continue-. Thi^ wa-t.-n:- in tli^- whole 
: of British India < ali'ul.itcii on tIk’ nuniher of 
I boys and girK who j^a- hed i la-- IV in 19.i6-37. 

^ eoiiiea to <2 pel rent anii sa i eiit re-y»ec- 
ijivcly. But a « omjMii-on ni the huure- vcith the 
I .i-t hve yeai^ d.ou- rlut the wa-t.iue percentage 
: ha-^ lallen irom .‘ip-r,..uT m in to 72 per 
cent, m l9.i6->, m rla- <-a-e oi hov-. The 
coirespoiidmg nuure. u,t uirl- are no per cent. 

I ami ]>er cent, iii, wa-t.ige i-. due naiinlv to 
; !riegul.^r ad!iii-siun>, irregni.ir attendaWe, 
liudilleieut leaching and .-uperv i-ion with.-onso- 
I «tuenl -taunaticjii ami leakage A ccrntributory 
lac tor 1 - the e\i-tem e oi ,i laige nunil'er nr one- 

scholar in attenilance at them are shown m the 


Number of Institutions. 


Types of Institution-. 


1930. 


1037. 


Number of Scholars 


1936. 


heroqnUed Imtitulions 
Universities 
Arts Colleges 
Professional Colleges 
High Schools 
Middle Schools . . 

Primary Schools 
Special Schools 

Total of Ptecogni-ed Institutions j 
■Cnrecognised Institutions 
Grand total of all In.-titutions 


16 

261 


11.311 


3,5.50 i 
10,678 i 
197,8.58 ' 
6,649 1 

1 >j 

10 762 
197.227 
6,7.''5 i 

20,049 

1.0S1.791 

1.341,127 

10,3(i8,40;< 

268,5.52 

20,645 

1,133,4.80 

1,363,346 

10,541,790 

276,986 

2iy,as5 j 

21S.789 j 

13,115,077 

13 434,382 

35,126 1 

36 920 1 

701,072 ; 

711,656 

254.211 [ 

255.709 j 

13,816,149 , 

14,146,038 


Universities < 
Universities, 


fbp ai * V ^uiuenrs in the attiiiating 
the direct control of teaching oi unitarv 
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Primary Education. — The primary schools ; tion of particular classes and communities and 
are mamly under the direction of the local for special exemption from attendance in cases 
boards and municipalities. Jn recent \ears, lof bodily infirmity. Walking distance to a 
eight provincial legislatures have passed i school Is generally defined as one mile from the 
Primary Education Acts authorising the. child's home. The employment of children, 
introduction of compulsory education by! who should be at school, is strictly forbidden 
local option. The first province to pass a 'and a small fine is imposed for non-compliance 
l^imary Education Act was Bombay (^o. 1 01 ’; with an attendance order. The Acts generally 
1018), Though this Act was superseded by the ' provide that, subject to the sanction of the 
more detailed enactment of 10:13. All the Acts | provincial Government, education where com- 
are drafted on very similar lines. If a local body l pulsory shall be free. The Madras Elementary 
at a special meeting convened for tlie purpose i Education Act of 1020 contained such provision, 
decides by a two-tbird^ majority iu fa\our of but it has recently been amended so as to allow 
the introduction of compulsion in any part] fees to be charged in schools under private 
of the area under its control, it may then sub- : management situated in areas where education is 
mit to Government, for approval, a scheme to ' compulsory, reserving however a number of free 
give effect to its decision. The scheme must; places tor poor pupils in such schools in areas 
be withm the means 01 the local body to carry ' where there are no free schools. Such in brief 
out with reasonable financial assistance from, are the ordinary provisions of the various 
Government. Ordinarily the age limits of com - 1 provincial Education Acts. Local bodies have 
pulsion are from si.v to ten years though provi- uot however shewn as yet any great alacrity 
Sion is made for prolonging the period. Pro- in availing themselves of the opportunity afford- 
vision is also made in all the Acts for th« exemp- ed them by these Acts. 

Compulsory Primary Education. — The following table shows the urban and rural areas 
in which compulsion had been introduced by the year 1936-37 ; — 


Areas under “ Compulsion." 


Prorince. 

i 

Acts. 

Urban 
areas. j 

1 

Eural 

areas. 

Xo. Of 

' Villages in 

1 Eural areas 
umier 

1 conipul-ion 

iLidrus . . 

rl 

Elementary Education Act, 1020 

Pnmarv Education (District 

.•>- 

7 

104 

T, , 1 i 

Bombav . . v 

Municipalities Act, I91S) . . . • , 

Citv of Bombay Primarv Education 

4 ' 

1 



1 

Act, 1920 1 

1 



L 

Primary Education Act, 1923 . . ; 

4 

i 

143 

Bengal .. 

Primary Kducation Act, 1919 .t 1930. j 

1 



r 

United < 

Primary Education Act, lOiO . . : 

District Boards Primary Education ' 

36 



Provinces. 

Act, 1026 


*25 

1,224 

Punjab . . 

Primary Education Act. 1910 . . ! 

00 

2. Obi 

10 450 

Bihar . , 

; Primary Education Act. 1019 .. [ 

1 

1 

1 

Central ProMiu'cs primarv Education Act, 192U 
and Berar. ! 


8 

508 


iPiiiiiary Education Act, 1026 




•'■ind 

r 

Bombay Primary Ivlucation Art. 1023 

Jiihnr and Ori— a Primarv education 

1 

1 

0l3 

On.^^a . . ^ 

1 Att(iofl010j 



14 

L 

jlladiasEiempiitaryEiIucation Act, 1920 

1 

j .... 


Belhi 

i(Punjab Act extende<l to Delhi, 1925).. 

1 

0 

15 


^ Total . . ! 

107 

3,0.34 

13.972 


N.B . — This table does not iuclud*' areas for which -choiiir-^ of conipuhory primary education 
^r.' under consiileratioc or have been sanctioned but not yet introduced. It includes, on the 
other hand, areas in which such schemes have been partially introduced. 

• In 357 selected ureas ot 25 di-incts. 
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Due to the indifferent attitude of the local j 
bodies, compulsion has not proved as fruitful as 
it was intended to be. The mere passing of a 
Compulsory Education Act, even in those areas ! 
where compulsion is considered desirable, does ! 
not in itself either bring children to school or i 
keep them there. The effective administration 
of the Act is necessary. Difficulties arise in the 
administration which tend to make the Act 
Inoperative. The lack of attendance officers, 
the difficulty of deciding who is to prosecute, in 
many cases the indifference of ma^trates, the 
law’s long delays, the absence of np-to-date local 
census records are instance of weaknesses in the ' 
administration of Compulsory Education Acts. 
These difficulties are, however, surmountable and 
in some provinces, steps are being taken to 
improve the situation. 

The provinces now appear to realise the 
danger of the transference of the control of 
primary education to local bodies without 
retaining sufficient powers of control. In some 
provinces, there is a move to take over control 
of primary education from local bodies. For 
example, the Government of Madras amended 
their Primary Education Act during the year 
1935-36 to enable them to exercise more powers 
in the control of primary education. A parallel 
purpose is achieved by the amendment to the 
Bombay Primary Education Act. The Amen- 
ded Act secures to Government full control 
of the inspecting staff, certain powers of 
supervision over the School Boards and vests 
specific powers in the Administrative Officers 
who are now assured of their unfettered exercise. 
Although the objects underlying the amendment 
have been fulfilled in a substantial measure, it is 
yet too early to expect any great changes in the 
working and efficiency of the schools. 

Adult Literacy. — lu the bulk of India 
literacy is exceptional and very little was attemp- 
ted on a systematic basis, barring sporadic 
attempts, towards the vast task of teaching the 
peasant to read. But a definite impetus was 
given to the cause of adult education by the 
vigorous literacy drives sponsored by the autono- 
mous Governments, notably in Bihar and 
Bombay. In Bombay City alone some 550 
classes were giving regular instruction to over 
10,000 men and women in >'ovember 1039. It is 
increasingly realised that the first step in a 
programme of adult education is “ to help the 
villager to overcome his dejection and apathy 
and to find an interest in life and that the next 
stage is to guide him to utilise and enjoy the 
resources available in his natural environment. 
But adult education is not mass political propa- 
ganda and there is grave danger, e-.pc^ iaily in an 
atmosphere of communal and political apprehen- 
sion, that tlxe machinery of education might be 
used to further the interests oi any particular 
party. 

Secondary and High School Education. — 

Some attempts have been made to give a 
greater bias towards a more practical form 
of instruction in these schools. The Com- 
mission of 1882 suggested that there should 
be two sides in secondary schools, '* one 
leading to the entrance examination of the 
universities, the other of a more practical 
character, intewied to fit youths for commercial 
and other non-literary pursuits.” Some 
years later, ^hat were called B and (.’ 


classes were started in some schools in Benga) 
but, as they did not lead to a university course, 
they have not been successful. In moire recent 
years the Government of India have advocated 
the institution of a school final examination 
in which the more practical subjects may be 
included. Efforte have also b^n made to 
improve the conduct of the matriculation and 
to emphasise the importance of oral tests and 
of school records. In Madras, this examination, 
which was placed under the direction of a B^rd 
representative of the University and of 
Government, proved somewhat cumbrous 
and certain modifications were made. In the 
United Provinces and the Central Provinces, 
the control of secondary education has been 
made over to special Boards created for this pur- 
pose. dimilarly, the Administration of Delhi has 
established a Board of Secondary Education for 
that province and the Government of India have 
established a Board of Interme^ate and High 
School Education, with headquarters at Ajmer, 
forBajputana,CentralIndla and Gwalior. In 
the Punjab the school leaving exammation Is 
conducted by a Board, But the mam difficulty 
has not yet been touched. The University 
which ■ • • « 

with t( , • 

Public 

grants. 

tion of schools, and no connection whatever 
with the private unaided schools. This dual 
authority and this division of responsibility 
have had unhappy effects. The standard of 
the schools also is very low, so that the matri- 
culates are often unable to benefit by the col- 
lege courses. In some provinces an endeavour 
has been made to raise the standard of the 
schools by withdrawing from the University 
the Intermediate classes and by placing them 
in a number of the better schools in the 
State. In Bombay, the gravity of the situation 
created by the dual control of secondary educa- 
tion was realised and consequently in 1935 
negotiations began between the university and 
the Education Department which resulted in the 
passing of a number of new Universitv Statutes 
governing the in-,pection and affiliation of high 
schools by the university. These Statutes are 
expected to rernove all causes for friction 
between the University and the Department 
in the matter of inspection and affiliation of high 
schools. Machinery has also been devised 
wJiereby any difierence of opinion betwreen the 
I'uiver&ity and the Department as to the eligibi- 
1 ' 1 1 ^ to receive recognition will be 

denejed Jjy a joint inspection of the University 
and the Department. 

As has already been stated, there is now a 
widespread desire to cure these e\ils by a 
radical reconstruction of the school system of 
education. The main defect of the present 
system is that all pupils, even those in the 
stages, are educated on the assumption 
tnat they will ultimately proceed to a university, 
in consequence, very many pupils drift on to a 
uni\er-.ity and prolong unduly their purely 
literary studies. In order to counteract this 
tendency, the school system should be divide^! 
into stp.irate stages, each with a cleariv defined 
Objective released from the trammels of a 
unnersity. On the siircc^-.fiil completion of 
each stage, pupils should be encouraged either 
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to join tbe humbler occupation of life or to 
proceed to separate vocational institutions, 
which should be provided in more ample 
measure than at present. 

Reconstruction along these general lines was 
first proposed by the Punjab University 
Committee, and was subsequently endorsed by 
the Universities Conference which met in Delhi 
in 1934. Its details were worked out in 
greater detail in an important Resolution of 
the Govemitient of the United Provinces later 
in the same year. The matter was also consi- 
dered by the Central Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion, which generally endorsed the views 
expressed by the Universities’ conference and 
suggested that expert aid should be obtained 
to work out the scheme of school reconstruction 
in the provinces. The Government of India, 
in consultation with the provinciai Governments, 
accepted this suggestion and the services of two 
experts, ilr. A. Abbott, and ilr. S. H. Wood 
were obtained for this purpose. As these experts 
considered that an intensive study of a limited 
area would be more profitable than a necessarily 
cursory survey of the greater part of British 
India, they limited their investigation mainly to 
three provinces, viz., the United Provinces, the 
Punjab, andDelhi, although they discussed their 
problems with administrators, teachers and others 
concerned with education from practically every 
province. Their recommendations are contained 
in theirreport commonly called the Wood -Abbott 
Report on Vocational' Education in India, of 
which mention has been made above. 

^lention may be made here of the United 
Provinces Primary and Secondary Education 
Reorganisation Committee, which was appointed 
by the Provincial Government to suggest chaises 
in the educational system of the’ Province in 
the light of the WoM-Abbott Report and the 
Wardha Education Scheme. The Committee 
has now submitted its report to the Provincial 
Government. Its main recommendations are 
that there should be a uniform system of free 
and compulsory primary education for all 
children, both in rural and urban areas, extending 
over seven years and beginning from the age of 
seven, the medium rf j .* -t'- “ Ui 

tani”, taught in I ■ . • • • • • I .. • 

and Persian), th ■ ■ ■ . • • . ■ 

education should, . ■ ; » .• : 

on through concrf ■ .■ ■ ■ ; -h . • 

be correlated with one or more forms of manual 
and productive work, and that the system of 
secondary education should be a complete and 
integrated whole and the courses should be self- 
sufficient and constitute a unit by themselves. 

Education for Special Communities.— 
There are schools for Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians which are placed under the control ol 
special iaspectors for European Schools. The 
education of the domiciled community has 
proved to be a perplexing problem, and in 1912 
a conference was summoned at Simla to consider 
the matter. The difficulty is that European 
Schools are verv remote from the general sys- 
tem of education in India. But efforts are 
being made to bring these schools more into 
line with the ordinary schools, and Indian 
Universities generally are affording special 
facilities for Anglo-Indian boys who may proceed 
for higher education in Indian colleges. 

Recently, as a result of the recommendations 
made by the Irwin Sub-Committee of the Third 


Indian Round Table Conference, Provincial 
Boards for Anglo-Indian and European Edu- 
cation have been constituted in almost all 
I^ovinces ; and an Inter-Provincial Board has 
also been constituted, the first meeting of which 
was held in January 1935 under the auspices 
of the Government of India. The office of the 
Inter-Provincial Board has been located in 
Delhi. The Secretary of the Board is also 
the Chief Inspector of Anglo-Indian and Euro- 
pean Schools in India. The Provincial and 
Inter-Provincial Boards of Anglo-Indian 
and European Education are functioning satis- 
factorily and will, it is hoped, lead to an 
improvement in the courses of study and to 
a higher standard of, education for the Anglo- 
Indian and European Communities. 

Although, thanks to the establishment of 
‘ separate ’ or ' special ’ educational institutions 
for Muslims, the community has made consi- 
derable progress in education, the girls still lag 
very much behind. While, at the bottom of the 
educational ladder. Muslims are substantially 
represented, at every higher stage they dwindle 
and drop out. The’ ma'iu obstacle in the way 
of the spread of secondary education among 
them is the inadequacy of schools^ teaching 
through Urdu. Even the ‘special* schools 
have tended to accentuate their educational 
backwardness : the pupils lose much of the 
stimulus of healthy competition and much of the 
training in personality which is to be found in 
the corporate life of an ordinary school. The 
future of Muslim education lies in the organisa- 
tion of enlightened private effort. A roving 
Commission of prominent Muslim educationists 
has only recently concluded a successful tour of 
the country, and its findings are keenly awaited. 

The education of the depressed classes presents 
a difficult problem, because, in many places, 
their children are actually turned out of the 
ordinary schools. True, the provincial Govern- 
ments, particularly in recent years, have declared 
equal opportunities for depressed class pupils in 
all publicly managed schools, but the rules are 
frequently broken and the boys are required to sit 
apart from their fellow* pupils. There are refresh- 
ing signs, however, that an enlightened public con- 
science will no longer tolerate this injustice. 
There isalso a clear iudicatioil that the scheduled 
classes are taking more kindly to education. 

Medium of instruction in public schools. 

— ^The position of English as a foreign language- 
and as a medium of instruction in public 
schools was discussed by a representative con- 
ference which met at Simla in 1917 under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Sankaran Ifair, the then 
Education Member. Although it was generally 
conceded that the teaching of school subjects 
through a medium which was imperfectly under- 


conference was theretore inconclusive, borne 
local authorities have since then approved 
of schemes providing for the recogmtion of 
local vernaculars as media of instruction and 
examination in certain subjects. There seems 
to be no doubt that the use of the vernacular as 
the medium of instruction and examination is 
gradually increasing all over India. 
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Ttie main difficulty, however, is that school j 
classes have often to be splii : ' 

excuse into a number of 
The problem needs further ' • . • ‘ ’ 

cially in the direction of evolving a common • 
script for at least a single province, if not for 
the whole of India. In this connection, 3Ir.A. 
Latiff, I.C.S., has done good pioneer work in 
respect to the Romanised Urdu Script. Some 
members of the Committee of the Central Advi- 
sory Board of Education appointed to consider 
the* Wardha Education Scheme also felt that the 
adoption of the Koman script might prove a 
solution to the language difficulty and greatly 
minimise the work of both scholar and teacher. 

Boy Scout Movement. — A happy develop* 
luent in recent years has been the spread of the | 
hoy scout movement which has had an excellent i 
effk:t in all provinces in creating amongst boys i 
an active sense of good discipline. | 

It is uratiiving that intimate contact is being i 
established 'between the Boy Scout Move-' 
ment and the Junior Bed Cross and St. John’s , 
Ambulance Associations, as well as with move- 1 
ments for social uplift and improvement of 
village conditions. 

Girl Guide Movement.— This movement i? 
making steady progress. There is. however, a 
lack of those competent and willing to give 
instruction. 

Medical Inspection. — Arrancements have 
been made for the medical inspection of students 
but progress has been hampered owdug to tlic 
shortage of funds and the continued apathy «'f 
parents. In Jladras, with effect from the 
beginning of the year lD;12-33, Government 
directed the discontinuance of grants from 
■provincial Funds towards the cost of medical 
inspection of pupils a.s a lueasitre of retrenchment. 
Government iia\e, however, been considering 
for some time pa.-t tlie que-'tiou of aiioptiug 
as early . -• • • - medh al 

inspects • ■ work, 

though stli^'nie 

has vet to be framed, in Buni>>ay, a regular 
medical inaiiection not held in e\ery Govern- 
ment .secoudary school or m every aided school 
The expense involved in ■•>U(.h regular inspection . 
has prevented it beinu introduced a.s yet. In ' 
Bengal very little has been done for any organised i 
scheme of medii.al exaiumation and bUi>ervi;ijon ' 
of the health of puinl-s. The Government has, 
approved tlie scheme for the medical examma-; 
tion and supervision of pupils in Government j 
High SchooLs and hiuh madrasahs, outside, 
Calcutta, but it has not so far been able to tind j 
funds for it. In the United Provinces schools 
are inspected by Sch'-^ul Health Officers who arci 
under the control of the Public Health depart- 
ment. These officers pay regular perio.lical 
inspection visits and the health of the students 
has been generally satisfactory. In the Puiijab 
the important question of medic.il inspection 
and treatment of school children has received 
attention and much usetul w'ork is being done 
in this direction. A beginning has also been 
made in introducing regular medical inspection 
and treatment in Government Girla benooir. 
In Biliar, there is a school me<iical Officer and 
an assistant school medical olheer for all the 
high schools of each division. lu Ass.im, 
almost all Government High ^schools and some 


aided high schociH are in-pected by medicat 

whose work i= generally quite satisfactory. 

■ Central Provinces a' regular system <f 
. . inspection of all boys once a year aid 

of recording the results of their exaininati .ri 
in “ Health Cards ” is conducted in Gov'emm.'nr 
Anglo-v’emacuUr school^ and the expenditure 
on this account is admitted for <rTants-in-aid 
in schools maintained by other bodies Privat*- 
schools hav'e also beguii to fallow this system 
in that province. 

The task of working a scheme of school 
medical relief mu-.t lall eveiLtuaiiy on local 
authorities and then- mednal officers. Although 
in the urban aiea-s private practitioners vvilt 
be available lor part-tmi^- emplovinent. it will 
be necessary to have whole-time school medical 
officers for Toutine iH'ieitiou In the rural 
areas, improvement m the hool medical service 
tan only come with a wider di-tntaition of 
medical practitiouei- tlirougliuut the country. 

j ^ The activities of the Junior Red Cross and 
' St. John Ambulance Societies have been particu- 
I larly beneficial in improving the health of 
! school children and in interesting them in 
I the health of others. 

I 

j Professional and Technical Education.— 

1 A research insiiiute m agneuiture was 
[started by Lord Curzon at Pusa in Bihar, 
which has done valuable work. Its buildings 
Iwcre seriously damaged by the Bihar earth- 
i quake in 'V9'54. Tne Insrftute ha« thererore 
' been transferred to New Delhi, where new build- 
mes have been couatructed for it. Conferences 
'have been held at Xhl^a, Simla and Poona, 

I with the object of providing a suitable 
I training in agriculture. The Koval Cominissiou 
Ion Agriculture submitrdl it>. re(>urt in 1028 and 
las. a result of its rcf t'muir'ndations an Jiuperial 
Council ol Agncultura) Kc-^arch has been 
.cstabUsUed U\ the (.uveriirnenl of India 
at their heaiiquartLTs. Among commercial 
colleges, the mo^t important is the Svdenlmm 
(. oHege ot Commerce and Economics in Boinbaj . 
In«lu.<triul^ institutions are dotted about India, 
some maintained by GiAernnieat, others by 
lunnicipahiie-j or local ami othcis by 

pnv'ute bodiv-!. Tlie nio-t ijuportant are tlie 
Victoria Jubilee XechniLal institute in liombay 
and the Indian In-tiivit.- of Svn nee at Bangalore, 
the product of geiieroiH linnatioiis by the Tata 
taniily. The teiidi-ncy in rec^-nt vents has been 
to place thesr nL-tituiion.s under the control of 
the iJepartnients ot Tiidu^trits In addition to 
a number ot engineering schools, there aie 
I Engineering Uollege-, at itooikee, Sibpur, Poona, 

^ Gumdy (if.niia"}, Mughalj.ura, Patna and 
I Bella ICS. each ot whi. hexiept tliat at Koorkee 
I is atliliated to a university. The engineering 
I collegCf, maintain a iimh standard and great 
[pressure lor adiuis''i(>ii i- lepoirfil troin several 
iproviuce.s. There art- schooi^ of art in the larger 
I towns where not only architecture and the tine 
( arts are studie*!, but also j.ractitai eratts like pot- 
I tery and iron work There aretwo turcst colleges 
; at Hehra Dun and Coimbutore, and a Technical 
I jn-ntuic iv HI existeuee at C'avvnport- and a Mining 
, f ciiool at Dlianbad -Mining and metallurgy are 
also tuiight at the Benares Hindu University 

vvliich providf-i a 4-year Course leading to a B-Sc. 
degree in each subject 
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The following table shows in summary form the 

number of 

such institutions and 


attending them ; — 




1936 


I 1937 


\ Institutions. ! 

Students, 

1 1 

' Institutions. 1 

Students. 

I. College— , 


1 1 


Training . . . . . . 1 22 

1,S3S 

' on 1 

1,789 

Law 14 1 

7,335 

j 14 ; 

6.80S 

Medical 10 i 

5,133 

1 10 

5,330 

Engineermg . . . . 7 1 

2 . 0 i 0 

' 7 i 

2,253 

Agricultural . . . . ' 6 ! 

682 

6 i 

1 , 00 s 

Commercial ... 0 ‘ 

2.601 

7 j 

3.266 

Technological 

69 

‘ .-> 


Forest .... 2 1 

64 

' 2 

74 

\ eterinary . . , . ■ 4 ! 

419 

' ^ 

492 

Total . . 73 1 

20,645 

i ' 

21,005 

II. Schooh — 


i 


^J’ormal and Training . . 571 

27.133 

563 

27,354 

Law . . . 2 ■ 

2(*2 

2 

154 

Medical . . . . . . 31 1 

7.003 

31 , 

7,102 

Engineering . . . . 1 

1.067 

10 

1,738 

Tediuical and Industrial ■ . al.i ■ 

26.600 

536 ' 

30.548 

Commercia' . .. Sl.I ' 

11.7S1 

i 371 

13, 10!) 

Agricultural . .. 14 j 

531 

14 , 

511 

Forest 1 1 

46 

1 

47 

Art . . . . , 1 •, 1 

2.144 

15 j 

2,151 

Total . . ' 1.470 ! 

70,336 

1.540 j 

S2.304 

0.i'.4xii Totm, . ; l.r.w i 

00,061 


103,899 


— 1 iy:u^e^ aj^am-st tramiiiL' coHeu'o include of the training coUeiies attached to the 

Uiiiver-sitiP'j at Benares and Aligarh and of the teaching dcLartment of Baiiguon L'niver'*ity. 


^ 1.M.M, T. S, Dufferin. — Ou the tecomun^nda- 
tions 01 the Indian -Menantiie Jlariue t’oininittee 
iu 10:i3 and Lupt layer’s Keport, the tioveru- 
ruent of India, iu the itepuittnent of C'oniinerce. 
started the Iinliiiu ileicaiitile Marine Tiaining 
Ship “ Buiterin ” in Bombay waters. The then 
\ iceroy, Loid tiwiu. iurnmUj* opened the ^hlJ’ 
on itft Novemhev \Mth an opening batch 

of 3U cadets, Capr. H. Dighy Beste, 
being the lir&t b'apTaiii-Superintendent. 


Since its estabii 5 lnnent 11 years ago. the 
Buileriu h.is trained 332 Indian cadets 
ot whom 13 aie ortir crs iu the llo>al Indian 
Aavy, and IDO au* in The Mercantile .Maiiiic. 
20 are sep-iiig as orticera iu the ancillary or 
other SCI vices and 13U are at jneseiit apprenHces 
eitiier at sea or m workshops ashore At 
present there are 123 < adets iu tiaining. 


Tile atlaiis of the Ship are managed by a 
(loveining I>o<lv. witli The Commerce Membei to 
the <ioverunieuc 01 India as t'.r>c>g‘U-io Chairman. 

The present Captain-Siupeiinieudeut is Capt. 
U. C. 0 McClement, n I.N.. J.?,. who is as'-i-ted 
iiv 3 Executive Oftieers, 2 Engineer Othcers. 
I'llead Master and 5 Assistant Masters. 

The age limit tor adiuissiou is between 13 
years S iiiontlis and 16 year-^ on loth Januau 
of the year oi entry Annually 5u Cadets— 25 
lor the Executne and 25 lor the Lugineeriug 
Blanch — are admitted lur a 3*year couise, 
teruuiiaiing 111 the Final Bas-iug Out Exaiinnu- 
tion of the Ship, wldch is lecogiiised as equi- 
valent to Mali 1 C Vila t ion in India. 

The total co.'-l to the parent of traiuiug a 
l>oy is about Ks 1,^00 for the 3-yertr course. 
A immlver 01 scholarships are available for 
cadets ot deserving paieuts or of those who are 
iu str.iiteiied circumstances. 


Indian School of Mines. 

The Government of India maintain the Indian , of the British Coal Mines Act, 1911. A holder 
bciiool of Mines at Dhanbad for high grade in-; ot the Certilicate or Diploma of the school 
Mining Engineering and Geolv>gy. is theicbv entitled to claim exemption from 
A Diploma (A.l.S.M.) is granted and certain I the period ot practical mining experience iior- 
statutory privileges are enjoyed by Biplonia-l mallv required from applicants lor lirst or second 
holders in respect of the examinations of the class'" ceitificates of competency prescribed by 


Department of Mines for the Coal Mine 
Managers’ Certilicates ot Competency. There 
are three-year Certiheate Courses but the full 
Diploma Course occnxnes four years. The 
Secretary for Mines, Gieat Britain, has approved 
the school in respect of its Diploma of Associate- 
ship in Mining Engineering under Section 9(5)i 


the Act The Diploma has also been recognised 
bv the C Diversity 01 London for the purpose 
ol its B be. degree in Eugineeiing (Mining) 
and the University has agreed to the holding 
of its Intermediate and Final Examinations for 
that degree in the premises 01 the School at 
Dhanbad. 
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Education of Women and Girls. 


Intermediate Colleges. — One important part \ 
of tJie Calcutta L'niversity Commission’s recom- [ 
mendatioDs has been acceited b> the Govern- j 
ment of the United Pro'^inces and tiie Govern- , 
ment of India and incorporated in the Acts estab- \ 
lishing the Lucknow and Dacca Uni'er ities and ' 
reconstituting that of Allahabad, namely, the 
separation of the intermediate classes from the 
sphere of university work and of the two top 
classes of high schools from the rest of the 
school classes. The separated classes have been 
combined together and the control over them 
has been transferred from the TJniv^sity to a 
Board of Secondary a : ■ ’ ' 

Such a Board was ■ . ■ • 

University area by a ■ . ■ 

ment of Bengal in, 1921. 

The United Provinces Board was constituted 
by an Act passed in the same year. The Aligarh 
Muslim Universitv has, however, reverted to the 
old svstem under ‘which th*' Intermediate classes 
form* part of tiie University, and the separate 
Intermediate College has been abolished. In 
Ajmer-Merwara the Intermediate classes are 
under a separate Board i^hich operates in 
liajputana. Central India and Gwalioi. Inter- 
mediate Colleges of the new tjiie have al«o been 
established in the Punjab, but they are affiliated 
to the Punjab XJniversity. 

Indeed, scant succe-.s has attcmPd the rcMioyal 
of Iiitennediate tollcge^ irom tiie juried i''ti<'>n 
of the Universities Govenitnent'' “ cannot 
continue to spend large sums of money e\ery 
year on institutions whicii li.ive not ju-stilied 
their existence.” 

IntefUniversity Board. The idea put for- 
ward by the Indian Universities Conference in 
May 1924 for the constitution of a central agency 
in India took practical shape and an Inter-Uni- 
versity Board came into being during 1925. 
Ail the Universities in India are now members of 
tliC Board. Its functions are 

\a) to act as an inter-university organisation 
and a bureau of information . 

ih) to facilitate the exchange of professors ; 

fc) to serve as an authorised channel of com- 
munication and facilitate the co-ordination of 
uDiver-ity work ; 

(d) to assist Indian universities in obtaining 
recognition for tlieir ilegree**, dipiom.is and 
examinations in other countries ; 

(/) to appoint or recommend, where neces- 
sary, a common n prc-. iit.itive or representa- 
tives of India at Imperial or International con- 
ferences on higher education; 

(/) to act as an appointments bureau for 
Indian universities ; 

(//) to fulfil such other duties as may be 
assigned to it from time to time by the Indian 
Universities. 

Thelntcr-UniNci^ity Bo.nd also functions a^ 
a Xation.ii Conmiittee of Intellectual Co-opeia- 
tion in India so far as questions ot high educa- 
tion are coiKerned. 


EducatioD of Indian Women and Girls. — 

The female education continues to progress. It 
has now been recognised that the education of 
girls is necessary for happiness and progress m 
town and village, with the result that the forces 
of conservatism have weakene<i. Customs and 
j prejudices which were for long detrimental to 
I the advancement of female education are npw 
j disappearing. In some provinces, co-education 
is regarded as a solution of many difficulties in 
the way of girls' education For example. 
Madras and Assam have mope girls under instruc- 
tion in boys’ institutions than in tho^e for girls. 
There is. however, much leeway still to make 
up, as only 17 9 per cent, girls of school-going 
‘ age were enrcHed in the primary classes during 
' the year 1936-37. 

For the higher education of there are 

college* specially meant n r them, c v . there 
weie 31 arts colleges w;rh 2 c'i2 women students, 
S traimug colleges with women students, 
ami one medical college with 13? woiutn students 
! doling the >c‘ar 19)0-. ;7. In addition, women 
I are alio admitted to c« rtaui .iii« and yuofe^sional 
j colleges tor men In 3.149 women weie 

j reading iu aits college* lor men. 147 in training 
colleges for men and in cither profe-sional 
! c-ollegc* lor men. The J.uly Uaidiuge Medical 
jroneg'- for Women at S'ew'ln-lhi continues to 
I retain its. all-Iiaiia chavact.-i by attracting 

■ students, from al! oier India. It piovides a 
full medical coiuse for wum..ii students leading 
TO the M B B S Degr' .' j nil affiliated to The 
Punjab I'nivei.-ity. Ibe omen's bhri*tian 
Medical College. ’ I.udhi 'ii.i, has aI*o been 
affiliiitecl to the Uni\ei'‘iTy ot the Punjab tor 
The Fust Protcs'ic'iial M IJ B.'i. (Anatomy and 
Phy-iologi ) Lxumiii.itiuji 

TiieShroemati A’.Uhib.a D.imodar Thacker«ey 
Indian Women a I'niwi-ity, winch was staitcd 
at Poona by ProfO'*'>r Karii-' in 1916, was traiis- 
feired to Bombuv in It is a piiiate 

institution and doing niiii h uveiul work The 
main mature^ ci tlic 1. niscrsit\ are that the 
(Oui'C- of studv an- dr-igneiL to -uit women’s 
reiiuhemfnt* .ukI That t'm laotiur tongue i* The 
I medium oi msnuctinu <.i>\(nunent have 

I leCignUed the d. gree- M.CTtlled by the i.'niNei- 

I -.its lor tlie pmpn-,- ,.i ipp-.iiiim.-nt to Gosciu- 

■ iiieut <«nd '■cini-i -os t Ill'll, ur misic.-. 

The All-India Wnmen’s r,>nf«Tence on Educa- 
: tional iteforni, whu h lejid' it- meetings annually 
. and ha- constituent cunt' fences e*tabli^heli 
I all o\er tht country, i- also doing good 
I work. An .\11-India Women’s Eflucation 

■ Fund A'-ociatii.n lu-n- aBo been ("fabli'lied 
I in connection witn thi- Conference. This 
j .\~sociation appoint, d in ! a '-pe.-ial ciunmittce 
I to enquire into the ft a-il.ility of cstaDlishing 
1 a central Teacher-’ Training (’ollfge of a special- 
;ioed llome i>cience character Ihis committee 
I reconimended tiie estuhh-hraeiit of such a 
jcoliege “ on ab'olutely new line* which would 
j svnthe^ise the work of exi-ting provincial 
I coile^os l>v p*yrhnloiic.il research” The pro- 
j po-al adopted by the .A-'oeiation and a 

college, called tiie Lady Ii win College, has since 
I b‘ cn e-tabli-hcd in New Deliii The college 
provnlf-s a three veui r* aelu is’ eoiir*p for tlio*e 
,wiio wi'h to qualify a* High School teachers of 
Hi»me f>cience. Uther-i take tiie Home Course 
' ot two years. 



J ilf- ('oiMpar;i(i\’e htali nu'iit Ix'low .■«}iow s Uio btaf c of women's edurafioii during 1036-37 : 



(Jnrero^Miized iiis( ifullniih 
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was opened by His Excellency the Viceroy 
^Lord Willinjidon) in October, 1935, The 
School is located on the two estate? known 
Chandba-jh (on rent from the oovenmiriit 0 I 
India; and the adjoiuint^ estate, kiiown as 
Skinner’s, nhicli ha-? been purchased ]>y the, 
Society. There are at present about 255 pupils 
who are distributed in four liouso. IMr. A E 
Fool continues to be the Headma^^le^. He is 
assisted by nineteen masters, of whom six ha\e 
been appointed from Emzlaiid. The '^chool 
prepares candidates for the Senior Lauibndue 
Examinatnm and Thereafter tor the United 
Province^ Iiitermediate Examination, and 
subse'pif-nrly for entraiif e to the Indian Militaiy 
Acadeniv and Medual and Enuineenii;-' LoJleueT 
or for Ensh'h Universities. The a^e I'i adnii'*- 
sion is between 11 and 13 ytar<. and the .lUe of 
leaving: h about 1"? xear-'. The vide-'t bo\-s 
at present were born in 1921 Tlie Hoard of 
Governor- of the >o<ietv. wbi<h inaintaiu' the 
School, iniludes the HoiTble Kunwar Mr Ja^dWi 
Prasad (tiiairniain. Mr H. I... Mirter (Vn e-f li.ur* 
man), 5Ir. J. (i l.aith^aite. Mr .Tohn Sar-ienr. 
IMr. M. A. llydari. Kai Paluolui Ainarnath 
Atal. Rai Bahadur t'huttan Lai T>r >vanui 
Prasad Mookeijee. and Mr H 2>l Sfaisr (Hono- 
rary Trea’iiirer). Hu Exceilency the' Viceroy 
IS President. 


Indigenous Education* — Of the 14,146,038 
■scholars being educated in India 711,656 are 
classed as attending ‘private* or ‘unreeoc- 
nised * institutions. Some of these institutions 
are of importance: The Gurukula neat Har- 
dwar and Sir Pabindra >'ath Tagore’s 
School at Bolpur have attained some fame. 
There i5 also an Indian IVomcn’s Uni- 
versity at Bombay, to which reference has 
been 'made under the education of Indian 
women and nirls. This University pro^ides 
instruction throuah the medium of vernacular, 
Enuluh beinn, IiowfVer. a compubory subject. 
Four collecre? are alhliated to the University 
which are Situau d at Bombay. Poona. Ahme- 
dabaii and Jkiroda. Connected with every bia 
mosque m northern India there is some educa- 
tional organisation and the schools attached 
tothe Fatehpuri and Golden Mosques at Delhi 
and the Dar-ui*UIm, Deoband. are noted. 
ThesiC institutions generally ha^e a religious or 
• national ’ atmosptiere. 

The Ayurvetlic and Unani Tibbia College. 
Delhi, founded by the late Hakim Ajmal Khan. 
15 an important unreeoiinised institution. It 
provides instruction in the indigenous svstein 
of medicine up to the highest standard and also 
gives some training in surgery. 


BOY SCOUTS. 


Tljf» Bov nioveni^iit jnit'.ited hi 

Luulind bv j.Mid B.ulpn-PowoU itlie i hieC 
•''eiiut). li.i** -pii-ad widely in India both 
aiDiiug Lu’>qH.>,in% .vud Iiidl.iiG. The Vneroy j? 
Chicl "(.tiut lor India and the head' or Piovim*-' 
and Ntat' ' are (.liui: '^cdiU' in their V)wu • 

The airit oi the A'S^oeiarion l< to tievelop good 
ciiizt n-liip aiiiuiig b'j\ » j)V rornnng their chanie- 1 
ter — iMining tlicni in habit' of ob<erv.it!on. ' 

ohedleiii .imi 'eU-lelniiieC lllClllC.atmg lol.dty 

and thfuightmiiie-' inr other' — and teaching 
tiif'iii i\i( > 5 uwtul to tlie pubiie andhandicralfT' ■ 
U'cnii to tlMMu-elNi-. I'he A"'M'j.iTi"n i- now 
dire. Tiv .itfiiiatid with the Bov 8eont» Inter-' 
nation.il Bnicaii 


IXIUAX IlE.VDQUAUTrRS. 


Smut for l/vliu — in?' Exe.-ileacy The 
M.''f iloiiniirable tlie Jlanjne^' oi Jiclithgovv. ! 
K.T . r,,M U.'f.I.K. [ 

^ — bt -bol A'aw.ib Sir I 

- 111!) iHiiii.id Aliriiiid s.ini Ki, m, k o ' i.. k c.i v - ' 

-'■I )' 1. . l-L.I'., r>t t liliut.m. ! 


i tiief ('nmnns'noner. — II. W. Hong. I 
b.. o B K , j) r c.. vk.L. ’ I 

llondrinj T — F. B. Bloiidield. ! 

<o-,ip/aI .Serrr'tnru for India. — G. T» J j 

J liaiiil.U'ii'.. B.A.. b.O.C., .ik.L. l 

Cc^incil for India . — ! 

I'irsdi- nf . — The riuct ^conf tor India, I 


t — TljeChief('omTni''i‘>ncri'‘ \-ofIlcio'. 

— Tlie TriM'Urcr ve\-«>t!icio). 

Tite I>i-[nity Ciiiel Conimis-'ioners 
(ex-odiclo). 


sii Bvrainjee Jejeebhoy. Kt, Alice] 
Bulidiug, Hornby Koad, Bombay ; 


Tiic Hon’Me Chief Ju'^ticc Sir 
iKuigLi' \oung. Kt., Provimial 
foinini-Mont r. Bov A>socia' 

ti<»n, Punjab. High Court. Lahore, 
Tlie H' U’lde Mr. Jiirtice VivUn 
Bo-e. Bai-at-Law Provincial 
(.■’((luini-.siitiuT Boy Scout^ As'oeia- 
tnui b P. High v’ourl, iSagpuT. 

G A. Sni'ill. i.r. s ITovincial Com- 
nu'>i*«iiei, l>’>y Sc«»ut5 Association. 
A".im •'hill'''iig. 

K. C. Dt\ 0 bv . i.C.s. (Rtdy 
A"t Ihovmdal Comini'-ioner. 
JV»v >.'0111? A-5?ociat'ini. r*i'ngah 2 
GuKhalo Uoi'd, Calcutta. 

S F tdant M.uy'.Ciovt. Printing 
and '^tationeiv I'e'luivi.ir. 

Sir K. K Miauinukham Chetty, 
K C I.i;.. State SeouT Conimis- 
-lon'-i. Jbiv Stout' A"oeiati<'ii, 
Cochin Sfati', Ernaknlani 
F S. Vouiu:. Deputv Tnspector- 
i.cn-ial of Police, Gorakhpur. 

T’. r. 

Prol V. S. Ghuryi*, m a.. State Scout 
Chnnmi-'ionci. Boy Scout? Associ- 
ation. .1 iinaLMdii. 

Dr Shn Ihtin. S'ont Or^anBer, Bov 
Scout- A-^ou. ition. Jammu and 
Ka'-hmir Mato, .Tamiiui 
K. P. Naidii. Mate bcout Comnii?- 
sioner. Bov Scout? A?sociation, 
Devvas Senior (C.i.), 

Rija Sankar Pratap Singh Deo 
Mahindra Pxvhadur, Chiet Scout, 
3>henkanal Stat(‘, Diionkaiial. 

SecreWri/. — The General Secretary (ex-otlicio). 
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General Headquarters. — Census 1939. 
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The Co-operative Movement. 


Rural Poverty. — The outstanding feature 
01 Indian rural economy that is bound to arrest 
the attention of any obser\er is the ajjpalling 
poverty of the rural population. The various' 
estimates, official and non-official, tliat have 
been made of the income per head of population 
in India at various times k‘a\e the matter 
absolutely in no doubt, I'he Central Danking 
Enquiry Committee estimates tiiat the average 
income of an agricuUirist in British India docs 
not work out at a higher flguie than Its. 42 a 
year. The^ vast magnitude of this evil will be 
better realised when we take into account the 
predominance of the agricultural population in 
India. In 1891, 61 percent. oi the total i) 0 ])ula- 
tion of the country lived on agriculture; tins ! 
preentage rose to GO in 1901 and to I'i percent, 
in 1921 ; in 1031, the percentage ha^ fallen ' 
a little to 67. The poverty of U»e agriculturist ' 
may be due to a variety of causes, but we 
cannot ignore the fact that agriculture . 
has in a laree mpasure f“eas(‘d to he an ' 
iudustry worked for profit ; the euUivatur ■ 
labours not for a net return but for sub- 
sistence. The e.xtent of an average holding 
T^hich works out at about C acres lor an agih ul- i 
tural family of 5 persons is too Inad'-quate to ; 
mamtuin it in ordinary comfort e\en with the \ 
low standard of living which is so cliaracterktic ! 
of the rural population of India. Moicowr . 
the Indian cultivation is in a large inea«:ine 
e.vposed to the vicissitudes of seasons and the ' 
vagaries of the monsoon. In e\ery 0 years 
there is but one good year, one bad year and ' 
three indiifcient years, These unfavourable 1 
conditions might be mitigated to some extent ' 
by a well conceived policy of irrigation bv the 
State; but so far, of the total eiiltiiatcd^areu ' 
in the country, about 10 per cent, only has 
irrigation facilities from rivers, tanks or wells . 
while the remaining 84 per cent. dej)cnd.a merely 
on rainfall. Thus the frequency of failure of 
crops, owing to drought and Hoods, fro^t and 
y»ests, coupled with the low vitality and high 
mortality of the live-stock, render the eeonomio 
position of the cultivator worse still. The 
inadequacy of the subsidiary occupations to 
supplement the slender income irom agricul- 
ture contributes further to his e.xtrenie 
economic weakness. He has sulliciiuit spare 
time on his hands to devote liimsolf to 
subsidiary occupations but he has hoen 
exposed to the full blast of eompetition of 
forces from the rest of the world and 
many of the industiies on which he relied in the 
past'have suffered largely from or been wiped 

outbythe . ’ . ' ' 

The recent 

tural prod ^ . 

he is now being drawn steadily into the sphere 
of influence of markets both national and inter- 
national and he has neither the organisation ; 
nor the credit facilities to help him as in countries ’ 
like the United States of America ami Canada | 
ami several Ihiropean countries. In addition to ! 
these niimi-rou^^ dilfieulties, the Indian airrieul- 
turiftt has another serious handh-ap in this that ‘ 


he is largely Illiterate. The percentage of literacy 
India is still very low being only 8 per cent 
and any progress in agriculture Is well nigh 
' impossible witliout the background of general 
edueatjon. All these factors lead to the most 
lian rural economy — 
>pele^s indebtedness oi 
ilr.d banking Enquiis 
that the total ruial 
indebtedness in India is about Its. 900 crores. 
Ibough indebtedness oi the agricultural popula- 
pon has been thmt- irom uld times, it is ackuow- 
Jedged that the indehtt-dness has risen con- 
sidciabp' during the last centiirv and more 
especially during the last 50 'years. This 
debt is the root problem 
which has got to be faced in any attempt to- 
wards the economic regeneration of the 
Isum-Tous cau.'C^ have been advanced to 
account lor rural indebtediic.s.s and we alroadi 
have pointed out some of the general causes 
which gi\e rise to it. A yH-euIiarity, however, 
that notice i?, that the debt which remain^ 
unjpid during the lifetime oi the cultivator who 
contracted it pa^ses on as a hmden to his heirs 
so that many aginuiltuiiats start their caieer 
vnth a h.^vsy biudeii of anee.-tral debt which 
they in their turn on with some further 
increa.'^e to their sueef's^o^ 3 . Ignorance aiui 
imj>r»)Md>-neo, extiavaganee and conservatism 
have lurpicr l>cen h<dd foitli as the reasons for 
the continued growth of tlds h.-aw load. A 
marriage Icstivnl in the family tempts him to 
launtb out into extravagance while funeral 
feasts prove no kss costly. All these factors— 
Un uneconomic nature of th»j agricultural 
imlustry, ciironic and heavy indebtedness and 
Illiteracy foriQ thoroughly dei)res.sive back- 
ground of Indian rural economy. 

Genesis of the Movement— It is no wonder 
under the cireumstanees detailed above to find 
mac the Indian agriculturist has constant 
recour-sc to bi.rrowing and that too not only 
lor any land improvement that he may con- 
template but tor 111.-, current agricultural needs 
as ai-t) tor iicrlodical unproductive purposes 
such .IS wedtlings and funeral feasts. The 
abacnce of any banking organisation in the 
country-side has ilriven him into the arms of 
the sowcar oi the maha)an who, while proving 
a cry accommodating person, has exercised 
a grip on lum from which it has been found 
almost impossible to extricate him. The 
usurion-s rates of interest charged, coupled with 
various deviees which increase still further the 
actual rate of interest, and the numerous ser- 
vices which the sowcar perfoms as a retail 
tradesman and the buyer of his produce, make 
mm tii»> dominant force in the village, reducing 
the agriculturist to the position of a serf, toiling 
lor generation after generation, without ever 
uwpiii" for a release from his clutclies, getting 
bale subsir?tencc as a reward for all the trouble 
that he might take and therefore becoming 
and absolutely unprogressive. 
Jn 1883 the Land Improvements Loans Act was 
passed and this was followed in the next year 
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by the Agriculturists Loan 


Act enabling ! number of societies from 1910 to 1915 was about 


Government to advance loans repayable byll.WO. The pace of growth still further quickened 

- now th ■ ■ ■ .'ri ; 


easy instalments and at low rates of interest; and now 
for improvements and als-o for current agricul- • societies and al 
tural needs, in 1892 Sir Frederick Mcholson ' '*’•'*'*'* ‘ 
submitted a report to the Madras Government j 
on the possibility of introducing land and agri- , 
cultural banks and the discussion thus initiated 
by him was continued by Mr. Dupernex of the 
U. P.. in his “Peoples Banks for Northern, 

India”, The caste system of the Hindus and, 
the ideas of common brotherhood among the 
Moslems were evidences of the peoples* natural 
aptitude for co-operation and the nidhis of 
Southern India furnished a practical proof of 
this aptitude. The Government of India in 
1901 appointed a committee to consider the 
question of the establishment of agricultural 
banks in India and the report of this committee 
resulted in the passing of the Co-operative Credit 
Societies’ Act of 1904. The co-operative move- 
ment was thus launched in India on the 25th 
March, 1004. The Act aimed at encouraging 
thrift, self-help and co-operation amongst 
agriculturists, artisans and persons of limited 
means and the societies that were to be started 
were intended to be small simple credit societies 
for small and simple folks with simple iieeils 
and requiring small sums only. Knowledge 
of and confidence in their fellow members which 
are the keynote of success were ensured by 
providing that asociety should con-^ist of persons 
residing in the same town or village or group 
of viiiage.s and should be Tnemher? of the same 
tribe, class or caste. In order to provide facili- 
ties in urban areas for the small man, urban 
societies were also permitted. The Act Intro- 
duced the principle of unlimited liability for 
rural societies following the llaitfeisen system 
In Germany, though it permitted urban 
societies to choose the Schulze-Dehtzch model. 

The local Governments were empowered to 
appoint special officers called Itegistrars of 
Co-operative Societies, whose duty It would be 
to register societies formed under the Act, to 
get the accounts of such societies audited by a 
member of their staff and in general to see that 
the societies worked well. The seed thus sown 
has grown to-day in the course of 30 years Into 
a fine tree with twigs and branches, spread out 
in many directions. In spite of several weak- 
nesses in the co-operative movement in India 
to-day, it is beyond dispute that the movement 
has been a powerful instrument towards the 
awakening of the country-side and has led to a 
*tea<ly improvement in various directions of the 
life of the Indian cultivator. Moreover, the use 
of the vote, the elective system, self-help, self, 
reliance, compromises, gives and takes, work 
on an organized plan, rounding 

are great items in the training 

and the co-operative societies ha^ ! ’s • .» 
schools for political and civic education. Since 
>he launching of the movement in 1904, 
there have been amendments of the co- 
operative law and committees and c< ■ ‘ 
of enquiry to remedy defects and ■ ■ • i 
further lines of action. These we 
later un. 


Table I show 
by provinces. ' •' ■ ■’ i-. j m 

tViat progress i-, I' •» ■ • ' 

been uniform. Bengal, the Punjab and Madras 
have the largest number of Societies — while 
the other major provinces like Bomba y 
Bihar, the United Provinces, the Central 
Provinces and Assam show distinctly 
smaller figures. The Punjab with 23,5 97 
societies stands first in the number of societies 
(91*5) per one lakh inhabitants, while Bengal 
wlheh has a larger number of societies than the 
Punjab stands second in that respect with 46. 
Tlie progress in smaller areas, like Coorg and 
Ajmer-Merwara, must be regarded as very 
satislactor in view of their small population, 
since the number of societies per one lakh inliabi- 
tants works out in their case at 149 and HI ^ 
respectively. It is satisfactory to note that 
the co-operative movement has spread not only 
among the British Indian Provinces but also in 
Indian States an*l compared to the total popula- 
tion, Bhopal and Gwalior lead in this matter 
tiiough the premier States of Kashmir, Mysore, 
Baroda and Hyderabad have also made consi- 
derable progre^.s. Even more instructive are 
the figures In Table 2. Tlie total number ol 
members of primary societies stands on the 
30th of .fune 193s at let a lakhs. Taking the 
normal family at a Ultle under 5, It is clear, 
tiierefore, that about two and a lialt crores of the 
people of India are being served by this niove- 
nieiit. There is no single movement in the 
country fraught w’lth such tremendous possi- 
bilities for the uplift of masses as the co-opera- 
tive movement and there is no single movement 
with such a large percentage of the population 
affected by it. Though the Punjab leads In 
the number of members of societies 33- 6 per 
one Wiousan'i inhabitants. Bombay comes next 
with 30*4, while Madras. Sind and Bengal rank 
thereafter. This shows that the size of societies 
varies in different Provinces and that Bombay, 
while having a smaller number of societies, has a 
larger average of membership per society as 
compared with the other provinces of British 
India. Of the smaller areas, Coorg takes a 
leading place with 92*1 members per one thou- 
sand inhabitants, while Travancore has an 
average of 33-9. Membership is a much better 
test in many respects of progress than the 
number of societies ami from this point of view, 
the progress in Bombay, the Punjab, Coorg, 
Travancore and Ajmer-Merwara must be regard- 
ed as distinctly satisfactory. There is, however, a 
-'f the growth of the movement. 

V ■ ; ofsocieties.orthemember- 

. . , , ■ ■ is not an index of the work 

inaV IS ueiug uoim «*nd of the benefits which are 
being conferred by the movement on the popula- 
tion affected. The societies are predominantly 

., ’’t . or rather small banking 

part that they play can be 
.■ ! rom their worldng capital 
.le number of members. In 


Growth of Co-operation.— In the first few 
years of the movement the number of societies 
grew up very slowly but the growth was consi- 
derable accelerated from 1910 and the average 


LImu liviiu , 5 . 

this direction also we must note the marvellous 
progress so far achieved by the movement. 
From about Rs. 68 lakhs, which was the average 
up to 1910, the working capital has advanced 
very rapidly and stands to-day at more than iOI 
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Agricullural Credit Societies. 


crores. It Is pleasiiiii to note from Table 3 that 
this large sum has been derived mostly from 
non-Governraent sources. The share capital, 
the reserve fund and the deposits from mem- 
bers together contribute mOrethan Rs. 41 crores 
and this is really owned capital or the members' 
own money. The provincial or central banks 
and other societies contribute a little less — -7'6 
crores while the non-members or the outside 
public contribute about 30 crores. This latter 
item shows to a remarkable extent the growth 
of public confidence in co-operative institutions 
and speaks well in general of the management 
of the societies and the very useful purpose 
they serve in the banking organisation of the 
country. The distribution of the working 
capital by Provinces and States gives us a fur- 
ther insight into the progres • . • . 
rection by the co-operative • 

ent parts of India. Borabr 
this respect with 128 and 11- ■ . * • *. 

population respectively. Tl 5 ^ , • • . ' 

second with 112. Madras and Bengal fall behind 
with 61 and 59 respectively. Among the smaller 
areas, Coorg comes out first with 159 annas per 
head of population while Ajmer-Merwara 
follows with 157. Of the Indian States, Indore 
takes the first place with 103, while Mvsore, 
Barodaand lihopal follow with 59, 54, 34 res- 
pectively. Bombay stands an easy first in the 
matter of deposits from members which 
amount to over three crores out of a total 
working capital of 15 0 crores and this is 
one of the best tests of the success of a 
co-operative society. It is obvious from a 
glance at the figures in the tables tha' ’■ 
has been very rapid progress in the 
of societies, in their membership and 
working capital of these societies. Th 
Jab, generally speaking, leads in many ■ • 
with Bombay coming close behind. • • • 
smaller areas and the Indian State.. 1....^ 
also achieved considerable progress though t' 
movement there started comparatively lat * 
The agricultural societies predominate in . 
the Provinces and States while non-agricultural, 
that is, urban societies show a much slower 
development. While there is much room for 
satisfaction at the phenomenal growth of the 
movement in rural and urban areas, it must be 
admitted, however, that merely the figures 
of the number, membership and working capital 
are not enough to base conclusions upon. But 
before we proceed further, we must now explain 
the chief component parts of the structure, as it 
has now been built up, of the co-operative 
movement in the country. 

Financial Structure of the Movement. — 

Apart from the consparatively few co-operative 
societies at present working in India for non- 
credit purposes, it must be recognised that 
whether in urban or rural areas, a co-operatiyc 
society largely means a small bank or a credit 
institution for providing financial accommoda- 
tion to its members on a co-operative basis. 
Of these credit institutions, by far the greater 
proportion is rural. The rural credit society 
has. for its main purpose, the financing of the 
agriculturist and as such it needs_ lunds. The 
originalidea ‘’c . >« making 

available to ■. ' ' well-to- 

do brethren ■ o ■ • ■ ■ « society 

but in India. \ ' .■■■ ’ and the 


needy rather form distinct groups, the former 
playing or trying to play the sowcar. Thus 
instead of comprising more or less all sections 
of the population of the village, the society 
is rather made up of the needy section only, at 
any rate, very largely. Even otherwise, the 
slender savings of the well-to-do would not be 
enough to meet the wants of the needy and each 
village society is not, therefore, able to be self- 
sufficient, making available the deposits of its 
well-to-do members as loans for the needy 
ones. The heavy load of unproductive debt 
of the average Indian fanner, his habit oi 
investing his savings, if any, in lands and orna- 
ments, and his illiteracy and consequent lack 
of the banking habit, soon made it apparent 
that the rural credit societies could not bt- 
‘ V • raise the required funds in deposits 
members or locally. The question 
• the working of a rural co-operative 
‘ . IS becomes a vital question indeed. 

. : . iks have therefore been brought into 
existence at the district headquarters in order 
to raise money from towns and make them 
available to the primary rural societies. Follow- 
ing up the idea further, it has been found neces- 
sary to have a provincial bank at the provincial 
headquarters to serve as a balancing centre fi't 
the central banks and to make available larger 
funds for the primary societies through the 
central banking institutions. The financial 
structure of the co-operative movement is thus 
largely composed of three parts— (i) the Agricul- 
tural Credit Society, (li) the central financing 
agencies, and (iu) the provincial banks. Obvi- 
I seems 

* ‘ • ■■ an Apex All- 

* * ‘ ‘ar, however, 

'• * . • • • been started 

• ’ . •. content with 

* ' • • . ' • ■ 1 'ative Banks' 

Ai5ricu1liir;i1 Cro.lil So* u-ties.— The 

)sely related to 
In an ordinary 

joint stock company, a member is liable only 
to the extent of the value of his share holding 
and his liability is therefore limited ; but in the 
^se of agricultural credit societies, the liability 
is unlimited, that !■* to say, members are jointly 
and severally liable to the creditors of the society 
for tiie full amount of the debts incurred by it 
Such a liability would never be acceptable to 
any person, unleas he was imbued with the 
broader viaion of brotherhood between member^ 
and unless he himself had an active voice in 
the management of the society and had a more 
or less full knowledge of the character and 
antecedents of his fellow members. Co-opera- 
tive credit is the capitalisation of character and 
unlimited liability is the great instrument to 
secure the aJmiasion into a society as raenibers 
of these persons only, who by their character 
and antecedents deserve to be taken into that 
brotherhood which imposes such an obligation 
as unlimited liability on all, so that they either 
swim or sink together. To secure success, 
therefore, the proper selection of members i* 
oi the utmost importance; and It has been 
uniortuniite that in India this has not 
been in practice as well kept in vk'W 
as it should have been, in tlie eager desire to 
promote tlie formation of more and yet more 
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only if turned to productive of riij)ees- Their financial position 
for unproductive purposes, ' 30tb of J une 1938 stood thus : — 


Credit is a biessin;^ 
account ; if used up for unproductive purposes, 
it is a curse. It would enrich the producer 
but it would only impoverish the consumer. 
It is capable of fruitful employment by the 
intelligent but it leads the illiterate and the 
ignorant towards perdition. The Indian agricul- 
turist needs money for productive purposes, 
such as his current agricultural needs, land 
improvement, purchase of stock and imple- 


on the 


Sliare capital 

Reserve and other ITunds 

Deposits 

Loans 

Total Working Capital 


In thousands 
of rupees. 

4,03,17 

9,46,83 

2,63,27 

15,84,37 

31,97,65 


ments, manures and seeds as also for unproduc- agricultural 

tive_purposes, such as repayment of old debts oU about Rs. 15 crores 


weddings and funerals. He thus 


ipniiires I societies in India work with about Rs. lo ( 

' of their own capital (including members’ deposits 

" - - — outside borrowed 

croTCS. The owned 


credit hot only as a producer but also as a 

consumer— a producer who hardly makes profits 17 crt 

wis thus aL'ut 47 per cent, of their 


past savings to enable him to tide over a bad 
period, but who is a perpetual borrower ready : 
to live for to-day and letting the to-morrow 
take care of itself. He is besides ignorant and 
illiterate and though sufficiently conversant with 
the routine of his industry, hardly awake to 
the need or scope for improvements in bis 
methods. Under such circumstances, it is: 
imperative for the management of the rural 
co-operative society very carefully to scrutinise 
the loan applications and examine the purpose 
for which loans have been asked and to see 
carefully that the loan when sanctioned Is useJ 
for the specific purpose. .\nd yet. it is in this 
respect that there is considerable scope for 
improvement. 

The funds of an agricultural credit society 
are raised from entrance fees, share capitjil 
(lepoaits or loans from non-members, loans 
from the central or proiiucial bunks, loans from 
Government and the reserve fund. The incium* 
from entrance fees and share capital is small 
compared with the financial requirements or 
the members. The large sources trom which 
tun<l.‘* are derived are deposits and loans. The 
volume of deposits which a society is able to 
secure on terras olfered by it is an index of th*“ 
measure of the public confidence it has inspired 
and the soundness and the stability ot its financial 
jxjsition. The ideal placed b* 2 fore these sociidie? 
is the development of members’ deposits to the 
extent of making the society financially sdf- 
‘iufficient. These deposits by members turthcr 
serve the purpose of stimulating thrift aud 
saving habit among them, and are, therefore, 
eminently desirable. Attempts are every- 
where made to encourage them, but the response 
has been small, except in the province of Bombay, 
where they form one tenth of the total workimr 
(apital. Loans from central banks therefore 
furnish the bulk of the working capital of these 
agricultural credit societies at present. 

Low dividends and voluntary services result- 
ing in low cost of management have made it 
possible to divert a substantial proportion of 
the profits ot these societies to reserve funds, 
and thereby provide against unforeseen losses, 
bad debts and losses on the realisation of certain 
assets such as by investment dej»reciation. 

The general practice in regard to the use of 
the reserve fund in the business of the | 
societies is that it is Used as ordinary workini 

! the wriods*'of ' deposits are also comparatively 
agricultural longrin addition to funds o„^Jained_^by dcposit^^ 


total working capital, and this proportion is 
rising steadily as years pass by. 

Central Financing Agencies. — The forma- 
tion of banks in urban areas on co-operative 
principles, with the sole object pf raising funds 
for advances to societies having been found 
necessarv’ to place the financial structure of the 
movement on a sound basis, the Co-operative 
Act of 1004 was amended in 1912 and the 
Co-operative Societies Act II of that year 
provided for the registration of central banks 
with the sole object of financing societies, boon 
thereaitcr the numlvr of central financing 
a'^encios grew rapidly all over the country, 
especially in the United Provinces. The func- 
tion of these central societies was not only to 
supplv the required capital to the primary 
sodeties but also to make the surplus resource.'* 
of some societies available for other societies 
suilering from a deficiency of^ funds and to 
provide proju'r miidance and inspection over 
them. On the 30th June 103S the uiimU'r of 
central banks was 599. 

There are four main sources from which a 
central b-ink derives Its working capital which 
stood in 1936-37 at 29-5 crores: (u) Share 
capita], (A) Reserve, (O Deposits, (d) Loans. 

The paid up share capital ami reserves of 
central banks constitute the owiieii resources of 
these banks us lUstinguibhcd from borrowed 
resources ami provide the "uarantee fund auainst 
which additional funds arc raised by them in 
the sliape of deposits or loans. It is usual to 
prescribe a suitable proportion between the 
owne»l ami borrowed resources of central banks 
in each province. The most usual proportion 
observed in practice between the borrowed and 
owned resources in all parts of the c«)untry is 
1 to 8. Deposits from members and non- 
members constitute the bulk of the borrowed 
capital of central banks. The total amount 
of deposits held by central banks in the year 
1937-38 from iiulividiials and other sources 
amounted to Rs. lO'O and 
societies to Rs. 3 crores. 
tanks arc mainly of two kinds, 
fixed. Current deposits are nijt uiiiiersai but 
confined only to selected 

areas. The principle usually obsened by thrae 
Ranks is not to gr.int loans to societies for per.tas 
longer than those for which deposits art av ailable 
’ I an(f where loans for long 


the 


The funds collected by . . , - . , Pimt*. 

societies in India at present are bv no means central banks raise loans ei 
negligible. They aggregate to about 32 crores 1 banks, from other central nanas, 


raise loans either from outside 
* * ’ ■ from the local 
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Provincial Co-operative Banks. 


provincial banit or from Government. Tbe total 
amount of loans held by the central banks in 
1937-38 from outside banks, from other co- 
operative banks and from the provincial banks 
was Rs. 3 crores and from Government 
Rs. 36 lakhs. Excepting in Burma, central: 
banks in other Provinces of British India; 
do not directly borrow loans from 
Government ; the central banks of Indian 
States, excepting Mysore and Cochin do 
to a greater or less extent hold loans from 
(^vernment, while in Gwalior, loans from 
Government constitute the most important 
item of the total working capital. Borrowings 
from outside banks are generally confined to 
accommodation obtained from the Imperial 
Bank of India against Government Securities 
or Promissory Notes executed by societies In 
favour of the central bank and endorsed by the 
latter in favour of the Imperial Bank. This 
accommodation is, however, limited and ad- 
vances from other joint stock banks are also now 
rare. The main source of loans is, therefore, the 
provincial bank, and where a provincial bank 
exists, the central banks are generally prohibited 
from having any direct dealings with either the 
Imperial Bank or any other joint stock bank 
or with one another* This rule is however not 
rigidly observed in the Punjab and Madras. 
Several central banks in the country, due to 
their long standing, now possess sufficient 
resources to be independent of any outside 
financial assistance but they all continue credit 
arrangements mainly with the provincial bank 
on which they rely for emergencies. 

In the initial stages, several central banks 
developed from ordinary urban societies which 
granted advances to individual shareholders. 
A few of such central banks have continued the 
practice and the amount advanced by central 
banks to individual members during the year 
1937-38 was Rs. 1,35 lakhschiefly in the Punjab, 
^mbay and 3fadras. This practice, however, Is 
gradually i^iug abandoned as the chief function 
of a central bank is to finance societies and to 
serve as their balancing centre. The total 
advances made by central banks to societies at 
the end of the year 1937-38 amounted to over 
Rs. 9.6 crorcs. 

After meeting management expenses the 
profits of central banks are distributed as alloca- 
tions to reserves and dividends to shareholders. 
The combined net profits of the 599 central 
banks of the country during the year 1937-38 
amounted to Rs. 39 • 5 lakhs on the total working 
capital of Rs. 29 crores ; the rate of dividend 
paid varied from 3 to 6 per cent, in different 
parts of the country but the most usual rate paid 
was 5 per cent, per annum. 

provincial Co-operative Banks. — lu India, 
at present, all the major Provinces except the 
United Provinces have apex banks functioning 
in them. There are apex institutions in two 
of the Indian States, Mysore and Hyderabad, 
though in the others also there are institutions 
corresponding to the apex bank or functioning 
as such. There are 10 such institutions in all 
out of which, 8 are in British India and tw'O in 
the Indian States. The constitutions of these 
Institutions vary considera- ! . ' i***" ‘ 

of all these institutionsare • 

namely, the co-ordinatioi: •.lii n 


central banks and provinciali7.ation of finance 
in them. It is found that in a large majority 
of the apex banks, the constitution is a mLxe 1 
one, that is, both in the general body of the 
banks as well as in the dkectorate, there air 
individual shareholders as well as representative^ 
of co-operative societies and central banks 

All apex banks both in British India and in 
the Indian States depend for their workinc 
capital largely on deposits from the affiliat^i 
co-operative societies as also from the public. 
It is, therefore, thought necessary to insist 
upon the maintenance of fluid resources on .. 
certain scale and in some Provinces the Govern- 
ment of the Province has prescribed definite 
rules with regard to the maintenance of fluid 
resources. The period for which deposits are 
accepted determine the maximum period for 
whitdx they can lend out these borrowed funds 
to their clients, and in every Province the apex 
bank has fixed for itself a maximum term, 
beyond which no loans are, in general, 
sanctioned to the borrowing client. .The 
following figures will clearly show the position 
and transactions of the apex banks in 1936-37. — 
Provincial Banks, 1937-38. 


In thousands 

Working Capital — of rupees. 

Share Capital 76,69 

Reserve and other funds .. .. 1,11,93 

Deposits and loans^ 
from individuals .. 6,00,90 

from Provincial ami Central 

banks . , . . . . . . 3,46,25 

from societies . . . . . . 73,90 

from Government . . . 22.05 

Tutal . . 12,31,72 

Loans made during the year to — 

Individuals .. .. . ?,90,37 

Banks and societies .. .. 4,11,31 

Total . . 7,01,68 

Loans due by — 

Individuals .. .. .. 26,83 

Banks and societies . . . . 5,97,14 


Total . • 6,23,97 


While accepting deposits from co-operative 
banks and the general public, most of the apex 
banka have also dealings in current account 
with the latter. The Punjab bank does not 
encourage such accounts with individual non- 
members, as It does not wish to enter into 
competition with central banks. Apex banks 
also generally carry on ordinary banking busi- 
ness, such as collecting himdis and dividends 
from companies and collecting the pay and 
pensions of public servants The provincial 
banks of Bombay, Madras and the Punjab have 
floated long-term debentures. The Bombay 
bank has so far issued debentures of the value 
of Rs. 9' 8 lakhs and these debentures are recog- 
nised as a trustee security. The bank at iladraa 
has floated debentures of the value of 2.18 lakhs 
■ ’■ ■: security of a floating charge of the general 
i ■ 1 : of the bank, while the Punjab bank has 
r .*■! debentures of the value of 5 lakhs. As 
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in every banking institution, these banks also : 
are frequently troubled with surpluses and 
deficits, though at different times in the different 
institutions. There is therefore interlending 
of surplus funds between these apes banks; 
and during the period of shortage of funds, 
deposits are accepted from surpiusing banks, 
and some of them call for special season deposits 
allowing favourable rates of interest to tide 
over the period of shortage. The AU-India 
Provincial Co-operative Banl,-' X-- 
enables the member banks to :»- ■ 
of them are surpiusing in the ^ 
correspondence to arrange for inter-provincial 
borrowings. 

Overdues. — Among the most important tests 
of the success or otherwise of a co-operative 
credit society is undoubtedly the promptness 
in repayment of loans by members and it is in 
this respect that one has to recognise that in 


India, the societies have not attained any very 
great measure of success. On the 30th June 
193S, the overdue loans in agricultural societies 
.amountM to Rs. 11,36,48,709 as compared 
j with Rs. 10,93,75.720 the year before ; the 
! working capital of the agricultural societies 
I was Rs. 31,97,64,398; the loans due by 
individuals were Rs. 23,66,51,442. The 
[overdue loans w'ere therefore 36 per cent. 

I of the working capital and 48 per cent, of the 
individuals. The position 
. • . idered more serious when one re- 

. . • . * * figures are considerably obscured 

by book entries and extensions of the date of 
repayment and in some cases, by the farmers’ 
borrowing from the sowcar to pay the society’s 
due? and that the percentages represent merely 
an averaare for all-India. The following table 
showsthe position by different provinces on the 
aoth June 1938. 


Overdue Loans in Agricultural Societies, 1937-38 


(in laklis of rupees.) 


Province. 

Working 

Capital. 

Loans due 

by 

individuals. 

Overdue 
loans by 
individuals. 

Percentage of overdue 
loans to 

Working 

capital. 

Loans due. 

Madras 

5,15 

3.74 

1,69 

33 

45 

Bombay 

3,24 

2,60 

1,60 

49 

62 

Rind 

88 

69 

44 

30 

64 

Bengal 

6,12 

3,85 

3,45 

56 

90 

Bibar 

1,48 

1,05 

96 

65 

91 

OrUsa 

60 

45 

41 

68 

91 

United Provinces . . 

1,18 

.S4 

36 

31 

43 

Punjab 

Central Provinces and 

8,U 

6.23 

48 

6 

8 

Berar 

1,09 

83 

64 

58 

77 

Assam 

30 

18 

17 

57 

94 

Mysore 

51 

41 

"0 

57 

71 

Baroda 

37 

29 

13 

35 

45 

Hyderabad 

83 

.57 




Gwalior 

31 

49 

35 

1,13 

n 

Kashmir 

54 

40 

11 

20 

28 

Travancore 

34 

**7 

18 

52 

67 

Others 

90 

77 

10 

11 

13 

Total , . 

31,98 

23,66 

11,36 

36 

48 


The position has since June 1933 grown more 
serious, since the fall of prices of agricultural 
produce and the world crisis and trade depres- 
sion have reduced the repaying capacity of 
the agricultural borrower considerably and 
Increased the terrible load of overdue loans in 
rural credit societies. This continued growth 
of overdue loans is an ominous portent and 
reflects very badly on the soundness of the co- 
operative structure. The loans having been 
based on the basis of the assets of members, the 
ultimate solvency of the societies Is beyond 
dispute; but severe pressure on members and the 
consequent wholesale liquidation of societies 
would react very seriously both politically and 
economically. The causes that have led to this 
phenomenon, which menaces the entireexistence 
of the co-operative moveiaent are chiefly to be 


found in not basing the loans sanctioned on the 
repaying capacity of the borrowing member 
in sanctioning loans for unproductive though 
perhaps necessary social or dome'^tic purposes 
or for the redemption of old debts and generally 
in the uneconomic nature of the agricultural 
industry. The loose scrutiny of the purposes 
stated in the loan applications and the absence 
of a careful watch on the way the loan is spent 
by the members, which must be the case, where 
almost every member is a borrower or a surety 
to other borrowers and where the societies are 
composed almost wholly of the needy section 
of the village, the well-to-do standing aloof, the 
reniissness in exerting pressure and in taking 
action agmnst the defaulter, even when he is 
wilfnlly defaulting, add considerably to the 
growth of this menace of excessive overdue*. 
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The central financing agencies are more con- 
cerned with the assets that in the last resort 
are the security for their lendings and, with 
more funds than they could use, are more eager 
even than the Registrar himself for organisms 
new credit societies. 


Land Mortgage Banks. — The loans advanced 
by co-operative societies to their members and 
by the central financing agencies to their consti- 
tuent societies are, from the very nature of the 
source from which they derive the bulk of their 
finance, for short or intermediate terms only. 
By concentrating upon the growth and multi- 
plication of rural credit societies and thus upon 
facilities for short and intermediate term loans, 
the co-operative movement did not provide for 
the redemption of old debts or for increasimi 
the earnings of agriculturists which alone would 
prevent any further increase in their debts and 
pave the way for the paying off of the old ones. 
It does not seem to have been adequately realised 
that the removal or the lightening of the heavy 
load of indebtedness does not depend so much 
upon the easy terms on which co-operative 
finance can be made available, as upon the 
ascertainment of the amount of individual 
indebtedness to the sowcar, upon so fully finan- 
cing the agriculturists that they could be preven- 
ted from resorting to the soivcnr any more, and 
above all on making agriculture an industry 
sufficiently paying to leave a little saving after 
all legitimate curient expenditure on agriculture 
and the household has been met, so that this 
saving could be applied to the liquidation of old 
debts. The mistaken notion associated with 
the start of the movement that co-operative 
credit could serve this purpose and which has 
clung more or less till now as evidenced by 
permitting this purpose to be regarded a 
'‘ 'aS ■ T" V '■'i-s is largely responsible 

f I . I . : et furthei. Short or 
■. .■ I • ! can, if judiciously 

employed, prevent any further increase in the 
burden, though even that in the present state 
of uneconomic agriculture seems scarcely possi- 
ble ; but it cannot leave any adequate margin 
of saving which could be employed to redeem 
past follies or misfortune. The sowcar, it is 
often forgotten, is the village retailer as also the 
purchaser of the villagers’ produce and wliat he 
cannot recover from the borrower by way of 
interest or the part payment of the principal 
of the loans, ho can more than make good on 
threshing floor or in his shop. The co-opera • 
movement by concentration on the credit 
has attacked him on one front only, so tliat • 
risks of non-payment are saddled on the society 
while the profits of the merchant and the retail 
shop-keeper are still enjoyed by the sowcar, 
the attack ought to have been on all fronts. 
However, under the circumstances, the clarifica- 
tion of the situation of indebtedness is most 
desirable as a preliminary towards tackling the 
important questions of the redemption of old 
debts The Indian Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee has wisely emphasised the need for a 
vigorous poliev of debt conciliation on a volun- 
tary basis and for exploring the possibility of 
undertaking legislation to secure, if ne^ be, the 
settlement of debts on a compulsory basis. A 
simple Rural Insolvency Act as recommended 
by tbe Boyal Commission on Agriculture and 
endorsed by tUe Central Banking Committee 


ting those who have already given up ail their 
assets, from the Incubus of ancestral and old 
debts, so that at least they and their heirs could 
start with a clean slate. In any case, the need 
for long term loans to tlie agriculturists for 
land improvement and ior the redemption of 
old debts seems ob\ioU3, and it has now been 
recognised that the time has come for the provi- 
sion of this facility by tlie starting of land 
mortgage banks. 


There are three main types of such banks. 
The strictly co-operative type is an association 
of borrowers who raise credit bv the issue of 
mortgage bonds bearing interest and made 
payable to bearer and is aell illustrated in the 
German Landschaften. The commercial type 
is represented by the Credit Foncier of France, 
which works tor profit and declares dividends. 
The third type — the quasi co-operative has a 
mixed membership of borrowers and non- 
borrowers, operating over fairlv large areas and 
formed with share capital and on a limited 
liability basis. The hanks organised so far in 
India are in a sense of the co-operative type 
though strictly speaking they belono to the 
quasi co-operative variety, admitting as tliey 
do to the membership a few non-borrowing 
individuals for attracting Initial capita! as well 
!*''®^hes3 talent, organising capacity and 
efficient management. 

At present there are 10 co-operative land 
mortgage banks m the Punjab. Two of these 
opemte over whole districts, the rest confine 
their operations to a single tehsil. Bombay 
““'■‘sage societies, which have 


has 


only_recently started tlicir operations. Bengal 
has o, Assam has S, while Madras has 95 
primary land mortgage banks and a central land 
mortgage bank has been started recently. It is 
Of otherwise 

oi tne^o few bank^. Among the ohipeta for 

tion nV'nfl redemp- 

tion of old (lebtfj, iinrjro\ement of Imii and 

method of cultivation and the purchase of land 

fh ^ ^ however that for a long time to 
come the resources of these institutions will be 
mainly required fur enabiuig the cultivator to 
redeem his land and his house from luortgaw 
and to pay ofl his old debts. One fee™ howew 

n^uTKi^i "-hither the emphasU shoffid 

TOt be laid on the intensive and extensive develop- 
5 pointed out above, 
■ paying industry, the 
. ' ■ ^nd illusory. The 

. While mutual knowledge of and 


would also be an important step towards libera- 1 valuation of security, careful 


lUabilitvisn'rihe limited 

!of th£directotSL!7„“™‘7de?t'’“ ^oTd 
investigation of 
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titles, correct asaessment of boriower’s credit 
and repaying capacity and on the efficient 
management of affairs. 

The operations of the Land Mortgage Banks and 
Societies in India during l‘Jo7-3S were as under — 


Number of banks or societies. 
Number or members . . 

bhare Capital . . 

Del'eutures irom the public 
Debentures from Government , 
Deposits . . 

Ke^^erve and other funds 
Loans 


Es, 


201 

62,3S9 


23,62.157 

34.04,050 


1,90,00,700 


Working Capitals .. . . 2 5S 87,637 

Loans made to mdi\iduals .. 54,99,027 

,, ,, ,, Banks and SccietifS ., 14,93,30$ 

Profit .. .. .. 47,90$ 

Propaganda, Education and Training- — 
In the initial stages of the movement, it fell on 
the Begistrar to carry on propaganda and 
organize co-operative societies. For this purpose 
the assistance of non-otticial honorary workers 
was imperative and in the various Provinces 
a band of such workers was brought into e.^Ht- 
ence, who as honorary organisers of the district 
or talukas actively co-operated with the ollicjals 
m carrying on propaganda, organising new 
societies as a result thereof and looking after 
the societies so started iu some measure. With 
the rapid growth of co-operative societies, 
however, it was felt that for the further propa- 
gation of the movement it was desirable to 
carry ou work by the uou-oiludals iu a more 
organised manner and for tliat purpose co-ojrera- 
ti\e institutes were started in the various Pro- 
vinces. In some Provinces, like IJoinbivy, tliese 
institutions are mixed institutions with a 
membership of individual sympathisers and 
workers and of co-operative societies. In 
others, like Madras and the United Provinces, 
individuals were not admitted as mcmi>ers and 
the in&titution!, became provincial unions of 
co-operatisc ssocieties. In some Provinces, like 
Bihar and Orissa, they became federations of 
co-operative societies, while in others, like Bengal 
and Assam, they are known as co-operative 
organisation societies. Whatever the exact 
form assumed by these provincial institutions, 
their lunctions were more or less the same in 
all Provinces, comprising propaganda and the 
focussing of noii-othcial co-operative opinion 
on the various problems that confronted 
the movement from time to time. They 
have come to be regarded in an ever increa- 
sing measure as the third arm of the 
movement, the Begistrar and his staff repre- 
senting tlie administrative side performing more 
or less the functions assigned to them under the 
statute, the provincial bank with the central 
banks and banking unions representing the 
financial side and as such concerned more with 


with 
of the 


view to 
provincial 


" v',totheauthori- 

AU-India Co- 
•. . -vas established, 

co-ordinate the a*-'. -ties 
institutes, to formulate 


non-official co-operative opinion on important 


co-operative problems irom time to time and 
to encourage the growth of co-operative 
literature. 

It was soon perceived that one of the serious 
handicaps to the successful working of co-opera- 
tive societies was the ignorance of the members 
and the absence of trained men as ofiice-bearers 
of societies. Illiteracy of the rural population, 
however, ha* been found too big a problem for 
these institutes and they have, therefore, at- 
* ' 1 knowledge ofco-operation 

•' ■ ciples to the members of 

- . i up the office-bearers in 

various ways. Lducatioii has thus developed 
into ao important function of these institutes. 
In Bombay, the Institute has created a special 
education *board wluch maintains co-operative 
schools at different centres and conducts periodi- 
cally training classes suitable for different types 
of workers and emifiojees of co-operative 
societies. Inthe Punjab, however, co-operative 
education has been organised by the Co-operative 
Depaitment, though the Punjab Co-operative 
I'nion renders active assistance therein. In Biliar 
and Orissa a permanent Co-operative Training 
Institute has been established at Sabour in the 
Bliagalpur Division which Is controlled by a 
governing body which includes the Registrar, and 
a tew representatives of the Co-operative Federa- 
tion. Madras has organised 0 training institutes. 
In the United Prov inces. Bengal and ihe Central 
Provinces, arrangements for co-oi)erative training 
and education have not yet been properly made, 
though there also it is tlie Depaitment assisted 
by the provincial union which organises the 
training classes. The need for proi>er co-opera- 
tive training and education has been felt in an 
increasing degree in recent jears and the Central 
Banking JhniUiry Committee has recommended 
very strongly the establishment of jirovincial 
ro-oiK-rativc colleges and aii.A.ll-India Co-opera- 
tive CoI!'‘ge for the higher training of more 
important officials in the Department, banks or 
societies. No action apj)areiitly has been taken 
till now on thoae recommendations, but there 
is no doubt vvhate\er that any serious attempt 
at improvement of the co-operative societies 
inthe country mubt include a proper organisation 
of co-operative education not only for the office- 
liearers of societies or the managers and inspec- 
tors of central and provincial banks but also 
for the inspectors, auditors and assistant regis- 
trars of the co-operative departments. The 
Government of India have for the la.'-t two 
years placed at the disposal of each of the 
Provincial Governments about one lakh of 
rupees which were being devoted to a better 
organisation of co-o]'eruti\e training and 
cduc.ition for the staff of the co-operative 
dcpartmeiit.s ab albO or other institutions. 

In some Provinces, like the Punjab and Bihar 
and Orissa, the provincial union or federation 
has been actively associatt d in diocharging the 
btatiitory function of the audit of 
and the Second All-India Co-operative 
‘s’ Conference held at Hyderabad 
) in 1931 also expressed an opinion that 
the BegLstrar's statutory obligation m this 
matter could be discharged by a system of 
licensing and tliat audit should be a function 
entrusted to the provincial unions or federations. 
It this idea of a uuiiorm system 01 audit through 
the provincial unions be accepted, it will uatu- 
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rally follow that they will also have to assume of agricultural requisites and above all the 
the responsibility for supervision of the co* i marketing of agricultural produce have been 
operative societies. The departmental audit ! therefore engaging the attention of co-operators 
or inspection by the central banks cannot, and societies for these purpost-s have been 
dispense with the need of careful supervision, | established here and there and have been working 
which to be effective must be from within and ; with varying success. In a land of Ignorant and 
the provincial federation or union is obviously ' illiterate agriculturists, it would appear wiser 
the best agency for this friendly and efficient ’ to adopt the rule of one village, one society ; 
supervision. The combination of the iunctions j but the complexities of the non-credit forms of 
of audit and of supervision as suggested by the i co-operation have induced the authorities to 
All-India Conference and endarsed by the Central avoid the multiple-purpose or general society 
Banking Enquiry Committee would mean | and to favour the single purpose society, and we 
improved efficiency in the working of the move- have the curious spectacle of an agriculturist 
ment while de-officialising it considerably and being viewed as one person with a bundle of 
giving it the popular touch it lacks. \ needs, each one of which it is proposed to meet 

Non-Credit Agrlcallural Co-operation. — separately. A single society trying to meet all 
For some years past increasing attention has the needs of the agriculturist would attack the 
been directed on other forms of co-operation for sowcar on all fronts and would become a live 
the benefit of the rural population. Credit ia ; force in the village which would tend to promote 
but one of the needs of the cultivator ; its organi- the ideal embodied in the famous phrase- Better 
aation through co-operation touches but the living, better farming and better business, 
fringe of the problem : and different provinces However, co-operative opinion in India has not 
■ ■ s • upon the application yet fully accepted the wisdom of this and yet 

•* . ■ ‘I to meet his different' believes in the theory of almost water-tight 

■ iblems of irrigation, compartments. The 'agricultural non-credit 

i . improved sanitation, societies in India on the 30th June 193«i were 
fencing, cattle insurance, dairying and supply 7,b50 distributed as under . — 

Non'Credit Agricultural Societies, 1937-3^. 


Pro\iiice. 

Purchase and 
Purchase 
and sale. 

Production. 

Production 
and sale. 

Other forms 
of co-opera- 
tion. 

Total. 

Madras 

:i84 


3‘.i 



Bombay 

3U 


o7 

164 

2ol 

Sind 

U 


U 

2112 

224 

Bengal 

43 


o.V.i 

1,6117 

2,299 

Behar 

0 


42 


83 

Orissa 

10 

6 

..fi 


134 

United Provinces .. 

'21 



111 

159 

Funjab 

U 

3 

331 


3,112 

Central Provinces andBerar 

18 



.■>'J 
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Of these the important are the marketing 
societies, particularly for the sale of cotton in , 
Bombay, and the consolidation holdings and ' 
better living societies in the Punjab. ' 

Marketing Societies.— Marketing of Agricul- 
tural produce is the real crux of the whole 
question of rural prosperity and betterment ami 
as group inarketinc is always more effective than 
Individual marketing especially in India where 
an individual producer is illiterate and consti- 
tutes a small unit, co-operative marketing has 
been accepted now as one of the most desirable 
ideals to work for. It is only the complexity 
of the working of co-operative sale societies,! 
the difficulty of providing for marketing finance, ; 
the lack of expert knowledge on the part of 
co-operative officials and the lack of godown 
and storage facilities that have prevented the 
rapid multiplication of sale societies and their 
efficient working. It is really in the develop- 
ment of this form of co-operative effort that 
ultimate success must be sought for in Imiia, 
for credit alone could never bring comfort. 
Where it has been tried with success, the results 
have been extremely satisfactory 
The tremendous headway mad '• • 
countries likeDenmark and in th-- ' ■ ' 


oi America in co-operative marketing organisa- 
tion and the successful examples of the cotton 
sale societies in Bombay should arrest attention 
and m\ite concentration on the co-operative 
agricultural marketing. The 
mJf societies of Bengal have not 

success It IS true ; but the cotton 
grower in Oujarat and the Bombay Karnatak 
has reaped considerable benefit from the cotton 

^eOMte frau.l in weigliment, 

adequate and high prices, insurance of the 
produce against risks of fire, prompt pavment 
“'■oommodatiun till the 
ptoduoe is sold, information of daily price 
fluctuations in tile Bombay market, supply of 

Inrad, “'‘.“rt'fe.l seod.'^KnSa 

tJnst ^ Bains to the asrlcul- 

ihe ^ otlieniise at the mercy of 

ielniw of Surat have 

has taken “ deration which 

r e *^aken or er the co-operative ginning factory 

for Ihi “embers. A few societies 

®‘her articles have also been 
n Bombay, such as laggery, tobacco 
lady, onions and arecanut. Bengal 

' • jute sale societies with a Jute Whole- 
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sale at Calcutta and several paddy sale societies 
with a sale depot in Calcutta. The Punjab 
has several commission shops which provide 
storage facilities so that the grower could wait 
for better prices, but which sell to local mer- 
chants yet, rather than to the merchants at the 
port. Jladras has a number of sale societies 
but their transactions are small and they have 
not yet made much progress. 

Consolidation of Holdings- — The law of 
primogeniture, by which the eldest son alone 
success to the property of his ancestor and 
which is in force in some European countries 
does not obtain lo India. Each heir is given a 
proportionate share of each item of theinliented 
property and not a share of the whole, equivalent 
lo his portion. The result is that successive 
generations descending from a common ancestor 
inherit not only smaller and smaller shares oi 
his land but inherit that land broken up into 
smaller and smaller plots. This continuous 
partition of each field amoncist heirs leads to 
fragmentation, which .is accentuated by the 
expansion of cultivation, irregularly over the 
waste, by purchase and sales, by the evtiiution 
of families in default of direct heiis «vnd the 
division of their propeity amongst a large 
number of distant relatives, and by the bieak 
up of the joint family system and'the custom 
of cultivation in common. 

The disadvantages of fragmentation arc 
obvious. A part of land is wasted owing to 
fragmentation being so excesshe as to prevent 
any agricultural operations, and another part 
is lost in boundaries. Fragmentation involv<-s 
endless waste of time, money and eiloit : it res- 
trains the cultivator irom attempting improve- 
ment; it prevents him from adoptin" scicntiJh- 
methods of cultivation ; it diseourago Jiini noin 
carrying out intensive cultivation; it enlon-i> 
unilorinity ot cropping, and especially rcstri^t^ 
the growing of fodder crops in the period duiing 
which cattle are usually sent out to graze on tin 
fields. The economic loss due to this sv-diin 
can be easily imagined, and the only solution is 
consolidation of holding.s. Tliis most dUlicuU, 
important and interesting experiment origin.itcil 
In the Punjab in the year iPiiU. The procedure 
adoptedin establishing a Co-operative ConNolida- 
tion of Holdings Society is to call together all 
persons duectly interested in land lu a gi>en 
village, persuade them to acceitt the by-l.iws 
whereby a majority in a general meeting iniulit 
af)prove a method ot repartition, and then cariv 
out actual adjustment of fields ami holdings ih 
such a manner that no single individual might 
have any grievance. As the result of patient 
work wiiieh has now extended over ten jears, 
some very striking result.s have Ix’eri aclm-ved 
and the movement for con.solidarion in the 
Punjab has assnincd the dinien-siuns of an 
important agricultural reform. It is stea\hi\ 
gaining in popularity, and, as more stalf is trained 
and the people become better e<lucated to the 
advantages of the system, the figures for the area 
consolidated are mounting up year by year. 
This work began in 1920-21 and in the 10 years 
that have elapsed since then, 2,63.462 acres 
have been consolidated by the end of July 1930. 
out of the whole cultivable area or about 30 
millions, at an average cost of lls. 2-5 per acre. 

In the Central Provinces some success in 
consolidation has been achieved in tlie Chattis- 
garh Division where scattered holdings ar 


j particularly common and it is not rare to see 10 
I acres broken into 40 plots. The Local Govern- 
I ment found it desirable to resort to legislation 
! and passed the Central Provinces Consolidation 
1 of Holdings Act in 1928. Any two or more 
, permanent holders in a village holding together 
j not less than a certain minimum prescribed area 
of land, may apply for the consolidation of their 
j holdings, but the outstanding feature of the Act 
• U that it gives power to a proportion, not lefs 
, than one-halt of the permanent right-holders, 

' holding not less than two-thirds of the occupied 
, area in a village, to agree to the preparation of a 
I scheme of consolidation, which scheme, when 
1 confirmed, becomes binding on all the permanent 
right-holders in the village and their successors 
in interest. 

! In Bombay a Bill was introduced in the 
' Legislative Council in 1928 to deal with ceitain 
I features of the problem. MTien this Bill was 
introduced a good deal of opposition was created 
I and it iiad to be ultimately dropped. 

I There arc 11 societies for consolidation of 
I holdings in the United Provinces, and 11 in the 
I Baioda State based on the Punjab model. 

Rural Reconstruction. — One of the main 
reasons why the achievements of the co-operative 
movement fall so short of the expectations of the 
promoters and workers lies in the extreme 
backwardness of the rural population and it is 
not too much to state that the ultimate success 
or otherwise of the co-operative movement lies 
bound up witli general, rural development and 
progress. So long a> agriculturists remain 
steeped in illiteracy and Ignorance, are heavily 
and aluu.ibt h\>pclcs-ly indebted, liave a fatalistic 
anil listics-soutlookou liieaiid luivean extremely 
lew srandard ot living, carrying on asrieuUut'e 
jwith simple tools and implemt-iits in more or 
b'as a jiriinitive fashion, no gieut approach to 
the ideals and the goal of the co-operative and 
all other ruial movements is possible. The 
co-operative mi>venient itself is indeed a great 
expciinient in rural reconstruction aiming to 
I protect the agricuUutist from exploitation of 
'tfie usurer, the iniddleinan. dalal and tlie uici- 
chaiit ; but concentration on the cicdit side 
of the movement with but iialf-lieartcd attempts 
for the co-operative organi-^ation of supply and 
marketing, a growing multiplicity of institu- 
tions for various purposes and above all the 
neglect of the educational, sanitary, medical 
and the social sides of village life explain veiy 
i h’aily why the acluevements of the movement 
diiiiiig the last .35 years have fallen fur short 
of its objective. Kural reconstruction has. 
i however, of late vears claimed an increasing 
j amount of attention ; but so far attem{)ts on a 
mass scale have not been made ; what has been 
I done has been individual etfnrt^ — the etforts of 
' indiviiluaU tired bv the impulse of social service 
i and moved by enthiisia'iin to utilise their oppor- 
'tuuitics to tlie bc^t advantage by contributing 
, to the welfare of the humble village folk. The 
i best known of sin h icnrres is at Gurgaon in the 
Punjab. The work done there covers education, 
.sanitation, luMical relief, improvement of 
1 .vgriculture, fe ualc education and maternity 
I welfare. 

; In the Central Provinces and Berar the local 
Government carried on similar work fiom 
i November 192'). Th>‘ later pai t of 1933 saw a 
' cousideiabie impetus imparted to the cause of 
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rural reconstruction iii India. ‘Hla Excellency 
fbir irederick Sykes,’ the then Governor of 
Bombay, concentrated on village uplift 
and carried on an intou&ive propa- 
ganda in that behalf which has l<-d to 
the formulation of a scheme wliereby the 
work 13 being carried on earnestly by District 
Committees under the guidance of the District 
Collectors, the work b>^ing co-ordinated by Divi- 
eio^ioi oilicera. The Punjab has appointed 
3D. Brayiie of Gurgaon fame as Commissioner 
for Ruial Reconstruction and Bengal has made a 
similar appointment, and it appears that all 
Provincial Governments are devoting consider- 
able thought to this very important work. 

Better Living Societies- — The Punjab has 
beenrespunsibie for introducing this very desir- 
able type of co-operative society to promote 
better living among its members. There are 
about 3u0 such societies in that piovince and 
i-hey have been doing quite important work in 
their own way. The societies do not collect 
any levy iToin their members, except the smalt 
entrance fee and they lay down a progiammc of 
work and make rules for carrying it out from 
year to year, violation of which is puubhable 
with hue under the by-la\\s. Though these 
societies in the first instance have for their 
object the curtaUment of ruinous expenditure 
on mamages and other social occasions, they 
have also helped in various other matters : so 
that apart fiom saving to their members thou- 
sands of lupees each year, they are contributing 
to the general village uplift in some measure. 
Some of these societies have levelled and paved 
and swept the village lands, some ha\e promoted 
sanitation, some have induced the villagers 
to improve ventilation in their houses, some have 
repaired and roofed the village drinking well, 
some have arranged that all manure should be 
pitted, some have discouraged expenditure on 
jewellery, and some have stopped waste on farms. 
Thus in a variety of ways these societies generally 
have been great factors in the improvement r.f 
conditions in the life of the village. It is 
earnestly hoped that such better living societic'- 
will be started in laige numbers in the various 
provinces of India or better still that the co- 
operative credit societies would take upon 
themselves the function performed by tin se 
societies and that the term l>'?tter hvin;, be 
given as wide a connotation as so that 

the co-operative movement would be doing 
good to itself and the nation by earn mg on tne 
general work ol village uplift, as well as its own 
economic objective of strengtlieuing the position 
of the agriculturist. 

Urban Credit Societies — 3yijile the clm-f 
objective oi the co-operative movement wuo 
from the first to do service to the niial popula- 
tion, it must be icmeiiiberf’d that the Act of 
1004 permitted two classes oi .-societies, — lural 
and urban, recognising tiius the suitability oi 
the co-oi'crative method for solving the pro- 
blems of urba.n ])opulation also. At present 
cheie are in all 14,u7G lun-agricultural societi* s 
with a nioiiibcrslnp of IG, 03,141. Of thC'e, 
6 .uj 3 are credit societies, the rest being societies 
toi other pui poses. 

An iiiijioitaut class of the urban popul.atinn 

IS that ot the merchants and traders, and though 
the joint-stock banking system that has so far 
developed in India is quite well suited in miny 


respect- for them, from the point of view of the 
small trader, it is co-opi‘raiive banking that is 
obviously wanted. The importance oi People's 
Co-operative Bank piomot<-d for the benefit 
of urban people \iith(»ut aiiv di-tinrtion of ca-^te 
or creed is, therefore, very gr-.-at, for the finance 
of small merchants, aitiaaiis and crcUismen lor 
the stimulation of tiade and iiidii-itrius in and 
around distiict and taluka towns. The principal 
busiuess of these banks is shoir-teim cieJit and 
in this re&pect they resemble the ordinary 
commercial banks. In the ab^^me of any 
luduatnal co-opeiative bank, it is aho for the 
peoples' bank to fiiianie small indu^t^lali•^ts 
and help the developm.Mii or cottage industries, 
winch still play a sei\ cuusiderable part in the 
industrial ccoiKuny ui India. Aiiidln r v^^ry 
important funcnon'which rail^ to proph s’ banks 
is the finaneing oi the nurketing of the i>rodine 
of the laud fiom the li.-id to the poit r.r to the 
principal marker ce-uti., an<l thus -.--i-t in the 
development OI the mtvinjl tiad- of the country. 
It is only, Itowevci. luihe bumi*ay and Bengal 
Fresiden^ i^'s that v\c met t with some good 
institutions functioning as peoples’ banks. In 
Mailras tUcie are non-agiicultural credit 

societies but rno.-^t oi tli'-se are not real peoples' 
bunks. The Piiiijiu lias l.uiO unlimited 
labi Uy sou<ti.'«, and oiil\ l-.g uUh limited 
liability. T.veu heie we liardl} lind any develop- 
ment o: real peoples’ iMiik-. jn Bengal the 
hnuted liability uiImh i redit soi ii-ties niiiiiber 
and th*High th- .-e soin-tii ‘. -t m to have won 
public coiitioeuec the more iinportant of them 
arc salary eaiiiri.',’ uiedit socii ties. Some of 
the dlVl•-lon^ e->peciall\ tin tlmtagong divisions 
nave several mg ton.-ems, however, working 

Icopkb J...nk- ill i.ihar iiinl iiri„,i Ima not vft 
been Knou-lj i.ikva m ). .„a. In tho Dombay 
Ireaidency, iii-hi i uou, \ui)i a Morkiiii; capital 
'l>i--'W'i ,13 urban 
bank.. ..mie iudd i-o-opeMtoH m tlih ITMi- 
I p'-;“ keen on h.lMnK a lull- 

fnr Ir^l r"’/ “1''- t.'loka tonn, 

I , ^ tl'O proper 

oo-upiratire b.xnkma, 
comp ih, units will 

n?m?.n - .."Other anil that 

I 11?' '' ""h co-ordinated 
delbrn greatly "scist the 

I v), 1 i ' • I ' 1 ” trading agencies; 

hell',..'’ a , .'.'V “ repository o£ peoples 

, 1-1, V aoti.ity and 
tan,-,' a,! l'??' facilitii . for mtf-riial reinlt- 

t'l, ,r u.,"' *' ’’ "soessaiy therefore that 

' thcr.hil Sljth .June lUSS 

■faiil- eii", "ruan banks most ot which are 

j.. ,.-.1 1 , tne w,5rking ca],ital was Its. t.inds.ilds 
iio ri-b( rvi- fund amounted to R " ‘ 


3. 5'J,34,6U4. 


ainl t 

It ( ail U'i , 

drielopmcnt of urban bankuig has been a 
hombay to the co- 
1 hid hn - provinc es 

dm ction! "■ example in this 

so?iet‘“ the '■ -i '"-operative 

aiGrtiLi 4 ^ Thrift Society. The system 
aiopteJi, to collect regular --avmcs everv rnnott. 
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end of the term with interest. In many societies, 
loins are advanced also but not exceeding a 
certain fixed proportion, usually | of the deposits. 
The Punjab ha'j about 1,000 Mich societies and 
the bulk of the members are scliool lliaster^ 
Tlere are about 1:15 thrift societies tor women 
only having a melnber^hip of about 2,u00. 
Madras has al'O more than 100 lUnit '-ocieties 
and Bombay has lialf a dozen. Kecently however. 
Life Insurance Societies have been start- 
ed in Bombay, Benual and Madras. The Bombay 
fcociety was started in July 1930 and for a few 
months worked as a provident societv only, 
issuing policies of Rs. 150 to lls. 500 and that 
too without medical examinatiou, the idea being 
to bring life iii'^uraiice witliin ea'^y reach of the 
imail man in the village as in the tow'n. It has 
ao share capital and works on a mutual basi-. 
It has now, howevLr, w’idened its scope and 
tia« been writing pulicie-s for huger amounts 
under its ordinary branch, while under the lural 
branch, bo-idc'' the ordhiaiy Muall polhies, 
it ha= recently i'-ucd a ^chenie ii>r de» reading 
term insurance, which will, it is hoped, meet 
the needs of the piimary '■ucictie> and their 
borrowing memlier- much better. It ha- by 
now written a bu-ine&sof over Rs. ou lacs. The 
Bengal society jet a provident s«tciety I'-smng 
small poli('ie«, while the Madras society — the 
South India Co-operative Insurance Society — 
has staited \igoiously as a full ikniged life 
insurance society with shaic capital and com- 
paratively low rates of premia, and lias already 
written a large business oi about Rs. yJ lacs. 

Review. — The Co-operative Societies Act of 
1904 iiad limitations wliieh w’ere «oon recognised 
and at a conference of the Registrars, a bill was 
drawn up which became the Co-operative 
Societies Act of 19t2. This Act remedied the 
defects of its predecessor, authorized the regis- 
tration of societies for purposes otlicr than 
credit, substituted a scientific cla'^slfloation based 
on the nature of the liability for the arbitrary 
one into rural and urban and legalised the 
registration of Unions and Central Banks. 

In 1914 the Government of India reviewed the 
situation in a comprehensive resolution and 
recommended a change in the policy legardiug 
the grant of loans to members, so that they 
might lend money for domestic purposes as well 
as for agricultural ones in order that the members 
might confine tlieir dealings with the Co-opcr.a- 
tive Societies and be weaned from the sowc.ars. 
In 1914, the Maclagan Committee on Co- 
operation was appointed and its report in 1915 
led to the reorganisation and overhauling of the 
whole administration of co-operation. Punctual 
repayment of loans was insisted upon, and all 
those societies that failed to live up to the Idea) 
of co-operation were sought to be eliminated. 
From this time onwards the share of non-officials 
in the r ■ » ■ ■ ' . > ! 


and his staff, paid or honorary, and it was 
perceived that non-offleial institutions should 
be established to take over this function from 
ofiScial hands. Accordingly Co-operative 
Institutes were started in various Provinces, 
in stjme cases as unitary societies reacliing down 
to the village through their branches In the 
divisions and the district, in other cases as a 
federation or union more or less complete of the 
primary societies. The part these non-official 
bodies began to play henceforth became increas- 
ingly important, some adding to the primary 
function of propaganda, others such as co-opera- 
tive education, supervision over societies and 
even audit. 

The steady progress of the movement— some- 
times even too rapid — for neaily 20 jears, 
however, was found hardly to lessen the colossal 
burden of the indebtedness of the ryot, for co- 
operative credit necessarily conlincd itself to 
short-term loans. It was in the Punjab that 
the first Co-operative Land ^lortgage Bank was 
started at Jhang iu 1920. Soon after other 
provim-es also followed suit. 

While the movement was developing at a rapid 
pace it was found that financially the situation 
was worsening. Defaults in repavmcnt were 
becoming im leasingly common and Co-opera- 
tive Committees of Enquiry were insti- 
tutediu various Provinces. The Central Provinces 
thought it necessary to have such a committee 
in 1922, while Bihar and Orissa followed with a 
similar committee in 1923. A few years after 
the Oakden Committee made similar inquiries 
for the U. P., the Townsend Committee for 
Madras and the Calvert Committee for Burma, 
These Committees have carefully analysed the 
position in their respective provinces and have 
made recommendations for the consolidation 
and rectification of the co-opei.itlve credit 
organisation and the extension of the non-credit 
side of agricultural co-operation. The powers 
conferred upon the Local Government by the 
.\ct of 1919 to modify the Act of 1912 have been 
exercised so far in but few Provinces such as 
Bombay, Burma, Madras. Bihar and Orissa. 

Bombaj ■* Co opr •Mt’v," Sofieties’ 

Act of i ■ made 

from ti . ... Qj 

]*revIoas AU-India Art. This new Act made the 
object of the movement still wider than that 
of its predecessor and its preamble refers to 
“ better living, better business and better 
methods of production” as the aim of the move- 
ment. The chief features of the Bombay Act 
of 1925 are the adoption of a scientific system 
of cl.issification of societies, the improvement 
of the procedure for liquidation of cancelled 
societies, the extension of summary powers of 
recovery to the awards of arbitrators and the 
* ' ' .’ties against specified offences. 

» ■ ;ame into force In 1927 and 
'i ; in July 1932. Bihar and 
' i passed a similar Co-operative 
■ • cently. The progress of the 
forms other than credit has not 
- ■»' ’ and credit societies still 
, , . the Agricultural Credit 

The non-credit movement has had naturally 
more obstacles to overcome than the credit but 
slowly gathering force in the shape 


and It .'i' I ■ - • 'v 

of the 1 , ■ i. ■ •» ..-I '* . 

necessa' ■'!!.. * ■ 

made c.. ■ . *: a : . 

ject and the local Governments were left free to [ movement In 
adapt the 1912 Act to their own req ' m ' 

The steady growth of the Central I iniiiiviii^ 

Agencies relieved the Registrars 1 »* , .■ * . 

need for attending to tWs very important matter! 
in the development of co-operation ; but propa-| 
gaiida still remained the function of the Registrar the former is 
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of sale societies for cotton in Karnatak, Gujarftt benefit, unless the curse of illiteracy and 
and Khandesh, cattle insurance societies in ignorance is removed or mitigated by a stroig 
Burma and Irrigation societies in Bengal and the drive for adult education in rural areas. 
Southern Division of the Bombay Presidency, 

Perhaps the most remarkable instance of the The growing difficulties of the Co-operative 
non-credit movement in India is to be found Movement throughout India in these times of 
in the Punjab where consolidation of holdings unprecedented depression led the (iovemmeat 
has been successfully attempted through co- of India to hold an All-India Co-operative 
operation. In the non-agricultural non-credit Conference at Xew Delhi on the 29th January 
sphere, a still smaller headway has been made. 1934. In December 1936 and 1939, other Con- 
There are a number of housing societies especially ferences of Registrars met at Delhi and 
in Bombay, Madras and Mysore, and artisans’ discussed the situation further, 
societies and unskilled labour societies in Madras 

It may be noted that on the agricultural side. It may also be mentioned that the Indian 
co-operative farming has hardly been touched States w’ere not slow in introducing the co-opera- 
and on the non-credit aide the consumers’ move- tive movement within their limits, and the 
ment has made but meagre progress. movement in some of the more important of the 

States, such as Hyderabad (Deccan), Mysore, 
jji r’ i- Gwalior anil Indore has made consider- 


was ap ■ ■ . ■ • . 

part — ■ ■ . . 

enquir. , , . 

appointment of the provincial committees under 
the Jwdiun Genlral BanTcinn Commiliec 

the co-operative movement in the different 
provinces has bee n surveye d. But the provincial 
committees, for obvious reasons, confined their 
Inquiries to banking in relation to agriculture, 
small industries and trade. Thus only those 
aspects of the co-operative movement which 
have an intimate bearing on the credit needs of 
the population and the development of banking 
facilities have been examined, while the need 
for separate enquiries into the whole movement 
in the different provinces ot the linos of those 
undertaken in C. P., U. P. and Madras and 
emphasised by the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture is still to be met. Bihar and Orissa 
recently got its movement examined by a 
committee; Travancore followed suit and 
Mysore too appointed a Committee which 
has published its report last year. The 
Government of ilurabay convened in June 
1933 a Round Tal.le Conference ot official and 
non-official Co-operators to tliscnss the problems 
that confronted the Movement it V.-— '--- 
As a result of this Conference, three • 


igress, more or less on the same lines as 
ollowed in the neighbouring British 
. Provinces. 

The landmarks in the history of the co-opera- 
tive movement m India are : the Co-operative 
Credit Societies Act of 1904 ; the Co-operative 
Societies Act of 1912 ; the Maclagan Committee 
Report, 1915 ; the provmcialisation of co-opera- 
tion, 1919 ; the establishment of institutes, 
unions^ and federations for propaganda ; the 
Committees of Enquiry into the co-operative 
movement in several provinces ; provincial 
legislation : the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture, 1928; Reports of the Indian 
Central and Provincial Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittees, 1931 ; and marketing surveys, debt 
conciliation schemes and bud mortgage banking. 

The movement has thus developed rapidly 
and the stages of its evolutioo may be briefly 
summarised as— agricultural credit; urban 
credit ; central credit organisations ; apex co- 
operative banks ; propaganda by non-officials; 
non-credit agricultural co-operation; urban 
banking ; long-term loans and debt 


were appointed, one to examine th« • 

.'supervision over Co-ope"-'*'*"' ' 

Supervising Unions in t' • • 
to report on the best way • • 'i 

in these times of falling prices and trade 
depression, and the tliird to examine the problem 
of extension of land mortgage banking on a 
Co-operative basis. These Committees liave 
submitted their reports, tlieir recommendations 
have led to a tightening up of supervision, 
an extension of land mortgage banking and 
efforts to meet the growth of overdue loans. 

Recently the Government of Bombay appoint- 
ed a small committee to inquire into the co- 
operative movement and tosuugO't how effec- 
tive action could betaken to ’raprove, extend and 
strengthen the movement. The report has been 
submitted and early Government action may 
be expected. The one welcome feature of the sug- 
gestions Is the adoption of the multiplesociety 
as the primary unit In villages suggested by u.'j 
for years and advocated strongly by the Agri- 
■V.-\jrr ■'* P I- -i-i-'l of the Reserve Bank 

f 'i ;ii ', » • of the primary 

- . I . . ! . ■ v» I ' ■ great step In the 

right direction but cannot yield the fullest 


' • ■ ■ ! ■ , •■rga ■ .i i». a 

ver primary societies and rural 


At present the Provincial Governments, 
particularly m the Congress Provinces have been 
seriously undertaking programmes in the 

interests of the agriculturists. Money-lenders' 
bills have been passed to restrict the evils of 
usury and debt legislation has been or is being 
passed m Mailras, Central Provinces, Bombay 
and a few other provinces so as to reduce 
agricultural debt and to bring it within the 
repaying capacity of the debtor. The strengthen- 
R and reorientation of the co-operative 

' also been taken earnestly in hand, 

''nich would by the conversion of the credit 
: premaries into multi-purpose societies, by or- 
I danisiug co-operative sale of agricultural produce 
I and by promoting secondary occupations for the 
, agriculturists on a co-operative basis, change the 
" ^ emphasis of the movement from merely 
I credit to the entire needs of the rural population 
. Active mass-scale efforts at rural reconstruction 
and at increasing the earnings of agriculturists 
keynote of the present day trend 
I oi the Co-operative Movement. 














Table No. 2 

iiumber of Members by Provinces and Stales for 1937'38 only . 
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Table No, 4. 

Optraiions Co-operalive Societies , 1937-38. 

(In Thousands of Eupees) 



Provincial | 

Central 

Acricultural 

Societies, 

Non-Agri- 

cultural 

Societies. 


Banks. 

Banks. 


! 

jCr^edit. 

1 

Number 

to 

509 

Sh.mjs! 15,641 

1 

1 

6,Do3| 8,073 

Wording Capital : — 





Share Capital 

76,60 

•2,64.75 

4,03,17 

5,87,98 

Loans and deposits held from — 



1 


Members 

Non-Members 

•S 

j. 6,tm,00 

15, 06, ‘>8 

1 , 35,39 

! 1,27 58 

8,13,95 

6,12,31 

Societies 

73,90 

2,?2,07 


14,56 

Provincial or Central Panka 

3,46, -5 

3.41,37 

( 15,63,30 

1,19,89 

Government ^ • 

. *^2,05 

j 

36,06 

8 0(1 

64,25 

Beserve and other funds. . 

., 1,11,03 

j 3,S7,42 

, 0,46,>'l 

3,50,53 

Total 


1 

29,00,55 

31, ' 17 , 64 

25,53,47 

L«;ins made during the year to— 





Individuals. . 

2,0»>,.i7 

1,35.14 

5,64,6] 

13,09,66 

Banks and Societies 

11,31 

0.60,03 

63,79 

1,18,13 

Loans due by — 





Individuals.. 

26,83 

93,57 

2 5,66,51 

13,23,03 

Of which overdue . . 



11,36.49 

2,82,41 

Banks and Societies 

5,97,14 

18,65 01 

'S0.('0 

68,87 


Proflw 50,55 6 j_24 
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AGBICULTUEAt A5D HORTICULTCEAL SOaETY 
(THE ROYAL) Of INDIA (Calcutta).— Founded 
1820. A Class. Annual subscription Rs. 32. En- 
trance fee Rs. 8. B Class. Annual subscription 
Rs. 12. Secretary : S. Percy- Lancaster, F.L.S., 
P.R.H.S., M.R.A.s. 1, Alipore Road, Alipore. 

AGRI-HORTICtTLTDRAL SOCIETY OP BURMA. — 
Agri-Horticultural Gardens, Kandawglay, 
P.O. Rangoon, Burma. 

Agri-Bobticultcral Society op Madras.— 
Established 1835. Quarterly subscription 
fox members in Class A Ra. 7, in CU'^s B Rs.3. 
President: H, E. The Governor of Madras. 
Chairman : The Hon. Mr. Justice S. Wads- 
worth, I.C.S. lion. Secretary: Mr. B. S. 
Nirody, M.sc. Hon. Treasurer : Mr. H. A, 
Boiler, Teynampet, S. W. Madras. 

All-Indu Agricultural axd Cattle Improve- 
ment .Society. — T he objects ot the society 
are to collect statistics and inioimatiou leUl- j 
iuu to cattle and agiiculture ol India: to de\ Ue i 
ways and uieaus to iu'-iease the imiuber oi ! 
good cattle; to piomulgate and popularbe a j 
scheme ol intensive cultivaiioii oi lood and | 
fodder crops, to advocate measuies towards 
wide e.xpaiisiou of nee pastuie; to get laws 
passed to the above ehect. lias succeeded 
m getting passed the Anti-Phooka Act by 
both the PioMUcial and the veutial Legisla- 
tures; Pre»Hient: Sir Naliiii Raujan That* 
teijea. Kt., M A . n.L.: lion. Jt. .srrrihirw> ’ 
Rai Bahadui Abmash Ch. IJaiieijee. M a., 
CM K.: Iswar Das Jalau. Solicitoi, mlm.: 
O^ire Secretary . N. N. Roy, M.A., n.L., 47, 
Zakaria Street, Calcutta. 

Anthropological Society of Bompat.— j 
Founded 1880, to promote tlie prosecution 
ol Authropologinal research in India; to I 
correspond with Anthropological Societies 1 
throughout the world; to hold monthly 
meetings for reading and discussing papers; i 
and to publish a Journal contaioing the ! 
transactions of the Society. Annual sub- ' 
Pcription Rs lU. Pre.U'lent: H. T. Sorlcy, 
l.c s. flon. Secretan/ : L)r. Is”, A Tlioothi. r.a., ; 
i>.Phil. (Oxon.). Offue Address'. c,'u K. R, ’ 
Cama, Oiicntal Institute Bldg., 1J4-1J0, , 
Apollo Street, Bombay. i 

Benares mathematical society.— F ounded \ 
in 1918 for the encouragement and promotion 
of ressarch in the various branches of Pure > 
and Applied Mathematics, and in the History 
OI Mathein.itiC'J It ioinlucts> a jouiual eii- : 
titled '■ The Proceedings oi tlie Benaxe'. Mu- ; 
tlieinatp-al So( icty ”, m wluch oiigiiuil ])apei-. j 
on llatUeiuatics hlc pablislicHl, and mauitaiu-. I 
a library. There are altout 80 inenibers from 
all parts ot India. Adnii-.-ion fee Rs. 10 
Annual subscription Rs 12 (Resident members) 
and Rs. 5 (non-re-'ident menibeis), Prenident 
Br. Gorakh Prasad, i>.sc.; Secretnri/ : Proi 
Chandi Prasad, m.a., b.Sc. ; Editor ; Dr. A. X. 
Siugh, D.Sc. ; Treasurer : Prof. Pashupati 
Prasad, m.a., b.sc, 22, Senpura, Benares 
City. 


Bhandabkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona. — T he Institute was inaugurated on 
the 6th of July 1917, the 80th birthday of lute 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, at the hands of H. E. 
Lord WiUingdoii, who became its first Presi- 
dent. Its objects are to publish critical edi- 
tions of texts and original works bearing on 
Oriental antiquities, to provide an up-to- 
date Oriental library, to train students in 
the methods of research and to act as an 
information bureau on all points connected 
with Oriental Studies. The valuable library of 
the late Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, which he 
had bequeathed already to the Institute, was 
after his demise handed over by his executor'? 
to the Institute, and is now located in the 
Central Ball of the Institute. Since the 1st 
of April 1918 the Government of Bombay 
have transferred to the custody of the Institute 
the unique collection of nearly 20,000 manu- 
scripts formerly accommodated in the Deccan 
College, together with a maintenance grant of 
Rs. 3,000 a year. Government have likewise 
entrusted to the Institute a grant of Rs. 10,000 
a year for tlie publication of the B. S. S. and 
The Govemmeut Oriental 8eiies. The Insti- 
tute h.is alxo started a seiies called the Bhan- 
darkar Onentnl Sene'- in which two works have 
been already published and some otliers have 
beeu undertaken. The Institute has under- 
taken to edit .Mtfhabharata critically {Editor- 
i«-('AtV/'Dr V S. Siikthankar), at the initia- 
tion OI the Raja ol Aundh who has promised 
a total gi.mt oi Ks. one lakh toi that purpose. 
Gr.mts are being received from the Govern- 
iiient of India (It'S. 4 ,o(H) a yeai), the Vnivei- 
Mtyoi Bombay ( Ks 3 .<hk) a year) and the Gov- 
cinincnt ot Bombay (Rs. U.UOO a year), Burma, 
H>‘lciabad (Beccvui), Baiod.i and -Mysore as 
well as irom sevoial Southern Mahralta states. 
The Butif-h Academy has also given a grant to 
the Mahahhnrnbi a token oi their apj>rciiu- 
tioii of this work. The Institute issues a 
.louiiuil valk’vl . Goads a/ the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research fnAitnte published tour times 
a year. It aKo held under its aiispires the 
Fust Oiicutal L’oulVience ou the .'Rh. tkh and 
7th ot November 1919 under the pationage of 
11. K Sir Geoige JJoyd .md tlie i>rc'>iilen* y oi 
f'ir R. G. Bhaiidciikai. Thanks to ld»erul 
doii<»ti'ms irom tlie I'.itus and the 3aiu i-om- 
miiiiitv . '•upjihMiiented liy Gmnts-in-Aid Irom 
the Govciumeut of Boiubay. the ln>titiite is 
lioU'-eil in a hue lauKiing ue.ir the luil" behind 
the Home of the Servants of India Society. 
Since Augu-t l')27 the Institute lias been eon- 
ductiug regular M.A. (•la-.e> in Sanskrit. Bali, 
Aidhaiiiadadhi anti Am lent Indian Gulture. 
i.e< tmcs by eminent seholur" an; .ils<> delivered 
oeeasioiullV. Beside- these hetures a regular 
sciies ot tiee ll\ten-ion T.(<Ture.s at certain 
inteivaN has I'oen arranged for the benefit ol 
the public Meinhei-hip diie^ Rs. Ih a year or 
Rs. 100 compounded for hte. Members 
tan, subject to certain conditions, borrow 
iKJoks irom the library .and get the 
“Annals” tree and other publications (a 
li-t covering about 100 titles sent free upon 
request) at (“onoessioii rates. Secretary: 
Di. R. N'. Daudekar, il a.. Phi)., Curator. P. 

\ K. Gode M.A. 
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The Bhaeata Itihasa Saxshodhaka Makdaia, . 
POOSA. — Founded in 1910 by the late Mr. V. | 
E. Rajwade and Sardar K. C. Mehendale and ■ 
registered under Act XSt of 1860 in 1916 ' 
with ■^1 f " >■. ’ onserving I 

histor ■ ■■ : buildings I 

for pr ■ ■ ' ■ • publishing 

such ■ ■ ■ * . historical ; 

research and generally to encourage and 
foster critical study of and research in Indian 
history. Has a budding of its own : has re- 
cently acquired new premises for additional 
buildings ; possesses the best collection ot 
Persian and 31arathi historical papers owned 
by any private society. Has a rare collection 
of about a thousand Indian paintings now 
housed m a special wing recently added, main- 
tains a coin cabinet and an armoury oi old 
weapons. Has a section for copper plates, 
sculpture and archseology and has a libiary ol 
rare books. Holds fortnightly and annual 
meetings W'here notes and papers based on ori- 
ginal documents are presented, discussed and 
afterwards published. Has published seier.il 
volumes of original historical letters and other 
historical and literary books whose total num- 
ber exceeds 80. Received R'^. 5,<)00 for pub- 
lishing materials of the Shivaji period from the 
late Raja Sahib of iludJol. Conducts a quar- 
terly Journal devoted to research. Work done 
mostly in Marathi. Celebrated the Silver 
Jubilee by calling the first AU-lndia Jlodeni 
Hiatory Congress in 1935, Has planned Com- 
memoration volumes in English giving an 
analytical account of researches in various- 
fieldb. Depends entirely on public subscrip- 
tions. Is supported by many Rajas, Jahagir- 
dars, Sardars and the public. The late Dr. J. 
E. Abbot of Jfew Jers'cy, U.S.A., left by will 
a gift of 30,000 dollars to the Mandala for 
buildings. Annual membership fees for var- 
ious classes arc Rs. 3, 6, 12, 2.'), 125 and 300 
which can be compounded tor life by paying 
ton times the annual subscription of a particu- 
lar class in a single year. Effective members 
over 700; Annual iucome averages between 
3 to 4 thousand rupees President: K. C. 
Kelkar, b.a., ll.h. ; \ Ire-President's : 1>. V. 
Apte, B.A. ; Prol. V. Kale, 31 . A. ; .Shrnnaiit 
Babasaheb Chorpade ol lohalkaraiiji : ,'Serre- 
taries : Prof. 1). V. Pottlar, B.A., coire&jHmdiiig 
member, Indian Hi-^toncal Records A’ommh- 
sion, and Sardar l». N. 3Iujumdar, c.i.E. ; 
Trensnrer : G. V. R.iiiade, and eight oidmaiy 
membeis all elected. Address . 312-13, Sad.i- 
bhiv Peth Poona City. 

Bombay Art Society. — F ounded 188S, to 
promote and encourage Art by exhibition.'- 
ol Pictures and Applied Arts, and to assist 
in the establishment and maintenance of a 
permanent gallery for pictures and other 
works of Art. Annual exhibition usually 
held every January. Annual subscription 
Rs. 10 ; Life member Rs. lOU. President ; Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir, Bart.; Hon. Treasurer. Rao 
Bahadur E. G. Agaakar ; Hon. Secretary : 
V. V. Oak, Bar-at-Law. Office : Secretariat, 
Ground I’loor, Bombay. 

BOMBAY Branch op the Royal Asiatic 
Society. — F ounded 1804. to investigate and 
encourage Oriental Arts, Sciences and Lite* 
rature. Annual subscription Rs. 60. Secreiaiy: 
J, S. Tilley, Town Hall, Bombay. 


BOMBAY Medical Cxion.— F ounded 1SS3 to 
promote friendly intercourse and exchange 
of viewsand experiences between its members 
and to Tuamtam the inieiot and status oi the 
medical profession in Bombay and the Presi- 
dency. Entrance Fee for Resident members 
Es. 5, monthly subscription R--. 2. Ab>ent 
members R^. 2 yearly and non-iesi- 

dent members yearly snbscnption R>. 5 

President: Dr. T. P.itel V n-e-Po ^idrnfs . 
Dr. V. L, Parmur and Dr. J. L De-ai ; Hon. 
Treasurer : Dr. R. D Jluily , Honu. L'f>rnruin^ 
Dr. V. B. Desai nud Dr. <b-u. I oelho ; Hon. 
Secretaries Dr. ^o^ab J. Popat and Dr. K. j?. 
Bharucha, BUvatsky Lodge Biuidiu=!:, ireneh 
Bridge, Chowpatty, Bombay. 

Bombay Kateral History Society. (Regis- 
tered under Act XXI of 1860). — i'oiinded 1SS3 
to promote the study of Xatural HDtory in all 
its branches. The Society has a membership 
of about 1,400 all over the world and a museum 
with a representative collection of the different 
vertebrates and invertebrates found in the 
Indian Empire and Cevlon. In 1921 the 
Society was entrusted with the manasement 
of the Natural History Section of the Prince 
of Wales JIuseum, and a great part of the 
Society s collections have been transferred to 
that Museum. A Journal is publi.«hed three 
times during the year which contains articles 
on natural history and spr.rt as well as 
descriptions of new species and local lUts of 
different order>. The Society's Ui.rary is 
open to memher» and bocka may be borrowed 
under speci.il arranueinent by nicmhcra rcMil- 
Annual subscription 
10. Patron: 

U. E. Ihe 3iccroy of India, Vice-Patrons : 

..f Hvderabad, oc.si, 
o.lJ.E. ; 11. ii. ihv MuLuaja oi Baroila ; H, H. 
rin ^ Tiavaiicorc, v, c l e.; J1 11 

Die Maharao <.i i.'uT. h. c m ; ,v ^ ^ j.- ^ 

Ihc Mahaiaja ol Judhpm, o c i j;, k v > r 

nV ItlhUMj,. ot Xll’U.l, K.I’ ; 11 11 

Iho Mahaiaja of BhaMiauai ; H 11 'J’lio 
Wb of Jmu,-t.,ll,, a.r.iio kcsi ■ >1 
Uavid tm, Kt , FZ.S ; J' v j;. iii,' ' s 

\<Tiuiy; Lt.-Col. K. i;. 'r.iunmicv ’ I it s 

sfr'linw' v'' J-' 1‘remkiit . 11. n! 

Ituiiiliil-'^ l.iimk'y, I, r l.r. , l> l, , lloyi'iinii- ol 

rao ot tut. h. t: r s I , nev Ir .j y 

SJ, Rt, Kov, r .vdan.l m'i 

f nrafof. h. 11 rj;un_ o,.M /, s,, Ji.t, 1 r 

c. Mr. „iiu //(.„,( "{ 1.' 

lernamic^. Assistant I'. 1'. Coiiieo' 

Offees . lid, Apollo htiect, 

Bombay Sasixasy AssoniAxion.— Founded 
reEa)d''t'* , U'luoated public opinion with 
to*dimi*e m-'tters m general; ((-) 

hvzfenrL,, “ of sanitation and 

tli^ flnrr i'' ’ prevention of 

neonl? hv auioir.;st all ola8.=es ol 

kctiiics 1,. allots and 
bv* if possible, 

holding tU'ses and examinatbui'? • (cl 
seienee by giving prizes 
Snt ttose^who ®mfy b. 

diligent application add to our knowledge 
in sanitary soience by oifeinal re “arch m 
‘or homelv talk 
or simple practical lectures tor motlicrs and 
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gills in the various localities and different 
chawls, provided the people in such loca- 
lities or chawls give facilities. The Sanitary 
In-stitute Building in Princess Street was built 
by the Association at a cost of nearly Rs 
l,00,0o0. The ioimdution stone was laid by 
La<ly AVilliugdon in March, 1914, and it was 
opened in March, 191ij. It is a large and hand- 
some structure with a large Lecture Hall, 
Library, Museum, etc., and also provides ac- 
commodation for King George V. Anti-Tuber- 
cuiosis League Dispensary transferred to the 
Municipality in 1924, the Museum and office of 
the Assistant Health Officer, C and D Wards, 
and the Vaccination Shttion. Hon. Secretary 
and Treasurer: Dr. R. K. Mhatre, L. M. &s^ 
h.p.H., D.T.M. &. H. (Cantab.), Executive Health 
Officer, Bombay. Joint Jlonorary Secr,;iafy : 
Dr. C. Coutinho, B.sc., i. ii. & s., d. Hy. 
British and Foreign* Bible Society. — 
The British and Foreign Bible Society has j 
been at work in this country since ISll. ' 
It has (i Auxiliaries in India and an Agency 
in Surma. The first Auxiliary was estab- 
lished m Calcutta in 1811, then followed 
the Bombay Auxiliary m 1813, the Madras 
Auxiliary in 1820, the North India Auxi- 
liary in 1845, the Punjab Auxiliary in 5863, 
the Bangalore Auxiliary in 1875, while the 


Burma Agency was founded in 1899. The 
Bible or some portion of it ia now to be bad 
jo over 100 different Indian languages and 
dialects and the circulation throughout India 
and Burma reached 1,383,033 issues in 
1939. The Bibles, Testaments, and Por- 
tioos in the various vernaculars aie sold at 
rates which the very poorest can pay, and 
at considerable loss to the Society. Grants 
of English Scriptures are made to students 
who pass University examinations, as 
under: — - 

Tiie New Testament and Psalms to Matri* 
culatcs and the Bible to Graduates. 

Portions of Scriptures in the important vet- 
oaculars have been prepared in raised type 
for the use of the Blind and large grants 
of money are annually given to the dif- 
ferent Missions, to enable them to carry 
on Coiportage and Bible Women's work. Be- 
sides the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
there Is Bible work carried on in India, 
and Burma in a much smaller way 
by the Bible Translation Society — which is 
connected with the Baptist Missionary 
Society — the National Bible Society of Scot- 
land, the American Bible Society and the 
Tranquebar Tamil Bible Society. 


The following tabio ahowa the growth in the British & Foreign Bible Society’s work during 
the past few yeais in India and Burma: — 


Table of Circclation of the B.F.B.S. in India. 


Auxiliaries. 

iy39. 

1038. 

1937. 

1936. 

1935. 

1934. 

1933, 

1932. 

('alcutta 
Bombay 
Madras 
Bangalore . . 
Noith India . 
Cuajub 

Burma 

218,361 
248,401 
444,848 
48 372 
212.321 
106,570 
104,160 

238,342 

232,494 

356,686 

38,924 

185,568 

107,845 

113,920 

244,292 

230,528 

338,985 

44,705 

187,220 

94,462 

115,251 

244,770 

213.276 

352.799 

31.410 

196,834 

87.994 

104,821 

212,558 

243,474 

294,700 

34,083 

238,366 

97,560 

112,077 

232,094 

190,809 

286.522 

23,912 

222,512 

77,786 

106,023 

280,657 

214,544 

301.396 

26,077 

236,800 

94,605 

134,357 

250,744 

206,019 

254,504 

25,624 

203.756 

89,696 

90,079 

Total .. 

1,3»3,033 

1,273,783 

1,255,443 

1,231,834 

1,232,818 

1,140,258 

1,238,436 

1,120,422. 


These returns do not include the copies which any Auxiliary has supplied to London or to 
any other Auxiliaries during the year. 

General Secretary for India and Ceylon : The Rev. J.S. M. Hooper, m.a., Mayo Boad, Nagpur, C. P. 


British Medical association (Bombay 
Branch). — Founded 1886, to promote Medi- 
cal and the Allied Sciences and the mainte- 
nance of the honour and interests of the 
Medical Profession. Secretary : Dr.B. B. Yodh, 
Bawal Building, Laniington Bead, Bombay. 

CHILDREN’S Aid Society was established in 
1927 to help forward the operation of the 
Bombay Children Act by taking over res- 
poosibilitv for the maintenance of the Umar- 
khadi Children’s Remand Home, for the or- 
ganisation of inquiry work regarding the 
cases of boys and girls dealt with by the Juve- 
nile Court, for the upkeep of The David 
Sassoon Industrial School, Matunga ; The 
Children’s Home, Chembur, and 
for the co-ordination of work done by 
voluntary supervision workers appointed 
by the Court. The Society is a private 
charitable organisation with a grant-in-aid 
from Government. Its work lies amongst 


destitute children hailing from all parts of 
India, juvenile offenders less than 16 years 
of age and children offended against by adult 
persons, all of whom have been arrested 
under the Bombay Children Act in either 
Bombay City or Suburban Di^t^ict. 
President: H. E. Sir Roger Lumlev, g.c.i.e, 
Vice-PTesident : Mr. K. M. Mun>hi, M.l.a. 
i'halrman: Mrs. Maneklal Preinchand. Jt. 
Treasurers : Mayer Nis.sim and Prabhashankar 
Bhutt. Hon, Secretary : Kaiiji Dwarkadas. 

Consumptives’ Homes Society — This So- 
ciety was started Ity the late Byramji Mala- 
bari and Mr. Davaram Gidumal on the 1st 
of June 1909. 3Lr. MaUbari secured a large 
grant of land in a Himalayan pine forest in 
Dharampur (Simla Hills) from H. H. the 
Maharaja of Patiala, for a Sanatorium for 
Consumptives. His Highness also gave a 
donation of Rs. one lakh. In 1911 by special 
permission the Sanatorium was named “ The 
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King Edward VII Sanatorium.” It has its l 
special water works known as the Lady Hard- I 
mge Water Works, i>reseuted hy tlie late Sir ! 
t'hinubhai iladhavlal, Bart , of Ahmedabad. 1 
Tile Sauatormin has a tJuest House: The j 
^Nosliirwan Adul Gucr-t House for visitors to t 
Hharaiiipore. It has accommodation for 100 ' 
patients including the special Punjab Block 
built from a grant of the Punjab Government 
and reserved for European patients. Most of 
the blocks and cottages are built by Parsis. 
The Sanatorium has its own dairy and is called 
the Bai Pirojbai R. H. Patuck Dairy. The 
Sir Chinubhai Madhavlal Dispensary has an 
out-patient department. The ^creation 
Hall is called “ The Sir Bhuplnder Singh 
Recreation Hall ” after the name of the late 
Maharaja of Patiala, ^Nearly Rs. 3,16.000 
have been spent on laying out the sites, build- 
ings, etc,, and the current annual expenditure 
is about Rs. 56,000. The Senior and Junior 
Medical Officers are in charce of the Sanato- 
rium. The office of this Society is situated at 
the Seva Sudan Buildings, Gamdevi, Bombay. 
Mr. S. P. Wadia is the Hon. Secretary and 
Mr . Pirojsha P. Mistri is the Hon. Treasurer. 

Employers’ Federation op India. — T he 
Employers’ Federation of India was registered 
early in 1933 with the following among its 
main objects ; — To promote and protect 
the interests of employers engaged in the 
trade, commerce, industries and manufactures 
of India ; to promote or oppose legislation 
or other measures affecting their interests ; 
to collect and circulate statistics and other 
information of interest to employers; to 
nominate legatees and advisers to the 
international Labour Conferences and to 
formulate opinions on the subjects coming 
for discussion before such bodies, and to 
promote or oppose their recommendations ; 
to secure concerted action on all subjects 
involving the interests of its meml^r.s ; 
to consider and support well-considered 
schemes for the welfare and uplift of Labour 
and establish harmonious relations between 
Capital and Labour ; and to carry on pro- 
paganda for the purpose of educating public 
opinion with regard to the character, scope, 
importance and needs of industrial enterprise 
as represented by the Federation, 

Most of the leading employers’ organisations in 
India are members of the Federation. 

The office-bearers for the year 1939 are : — I 
President . Sir H. P. Mody, K b.E. ; Deputy Pre- 
sidents ■ J. H. S. Richardson and G B. Gourlay. 


W. H. Hammond, a.d c., m a., Y.D . J P. Uon 
(ienerul Treasurer ' R S. Artliur . deneral Se- 
cretary Miss J. B Allen 


Branches of the Ecropean association. 
Ass.vM. — (.'hairmnn, A. L. Ahum: Hon. Secre- 
tary, O. H Hadley. 


CACH.AR. — CAuirwa/i, L, F. Rue : Bon Secretary. 
G. Kydd 

Stlhet. — G eorce WiNon : Bon Secre- 
tary, W- B. Barrow’man 


E. Bengal. — Chairman, J. E. Manson; Hem. 
Secretary, R. G. Wetherall. 

W Bengal. — Chuinnun R. Sneddon. Hon. Se- 
cretary, R. B. Robert> 

CALcrTTA— CAuiV/zM//?. A R Ehutt Lockhart , 
Secretary, Miss J. B Alltu. 

CTIITT.AGONG, — Chairman. J. A Oliver; Hon. 
Secretary, R. Petrie. 

Darjeelinc, — C'hairindn. and Bon. Secretary, 

R. M. Thompson 

Doo.aks. — Chairman, J P.Harper , Hon. Secre- 
tary, J. C. De U Mare. 

Kankinaruah. — Chairman. ('. Jj. Leitch, Hon. 
Secretary, W. T. Shaw 

Bombay F Stones; Bon. Secretary. 

S. C. G. Bach. 

Nop.th Bihar.— E. G. Munns. m.l.a,- 
Hon. Secretary, 'SY.U Meyrick, O.B.E., M.L..A. 
Mandhum.— rA<i<V„no/, S F. Tailtuu:Jf Hun 
Secretaries. B. Wilauu Hajgh and p \y H 
Woods. 


SoVTH InMa.n. — ('hainnan. II. s Town mia • 
Hon. Secretary, G E Wnlkcr; m la, 

PCNJAH —(’hairman, Sir WillUm Rola rts. r I.E , 
M L A ; Han Secretary, V. T. Ma.‘?un. 


Sind — chairman. 1). N 
Him. Senetary. .M R 


G’Suihvan, Bar-at-Law, 
Garter. 


I .M ll.l* |'KO> i.\« 


„ - • ; •' natrmiin. ii a Wilkinson, 

MLC. ; Hon. Serretnry, U. W Morgan. 


IMHA.N ACCorSTANCV Moap.d 


. ,, — -xiip xnaiau ac- 

lountaiicy Board is constituted under the 
Indian I ompanies Act VH of 1913 - 3 S, which 
was .spec uU> aua-nded in pj.iu in order to give 
fw Ali-fndia scheme of registration 

ol public accountants and auditor.s and the 
creation of an Indian Accountancy Board to 
advise the Governor-General in Council on all 
matteis lelatiim to the regulation and control 
of the au.nintaney piijU-Wum in India. 


The office of the Federation is at present located 
at Patel House, C'hurchgate Street, Bombay. ' 

European Association. — The European Asso- 1 
elation was established in 1883 under the , 
title of the European and Anglo-Indian ' 
Defence Association and was re-estabUshed 
In 1912 under the title of the European 
Defence AMOciation, but the present title 
was adopted in 1913. The Association has 
for its major object the organisation of ' 
European i.ifi ..- id in ll.- 5if-“ .f, 

India. Ti. :l i , ".I . ■« ■ ■ \ s- ■ 

tion) ar i ■ i’ . ! ^ ' 

Calcuttii. L'resiaeni. J. il, J>unic‘t. » ue- 
Pres^dents M, A. F. Hirtzel, u t.A. and Colonel i 


£..1 1,^1 - - . - ...xw iiw, ai uuwrnnieni.s grant- 

ed both teinpoiary and peinuueut auditor^’ 
to IWIMJIIS tu act as auditors of Putilic 
I.' rf'"-''"*' '“‘“‘“i™! iiualiflcatlon re- 

u '*''" " hank failures 

e, ..! ‘^3- 'he Coeal fiov- 

the Central <iov- 
hi ■'le-ti licenses to persons who 

; , ''eeu ‘‘''•allied the Cosermneut Diploma 
i", „.I '‘""'‘“"■y on tlie recommendation of the 
Aiiountamy Diploma Board of Bombay 
Jheie were several practical difficulties in ad- 
i iinisteimcr a central subject l,y a provincial 
-meinment and m HIM the Central Koverii- 
ueiit tm>k cliarue ut tlie accountancy prnfes- 
- on the youngest of tile learned professions. 
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Kvery person desirous of practisiii;» asapubUc- 
accouiitant in British India, has to be enrolled ! 
on the Register of Accountants maintained by { 
the Central Government and is styled “ Regis- 1 
tered Accountant ” under the Auditors’ Certi- 
ficates Rules of 1932. There is, in o^ration, \ 
a strict scheme of professiomil examinations, i 
registrations of apprentices for the practical 


Prof. A. N. Basil, C. J. Varkey ; Hon. 
Genetal iSeciehuu. R. M. Chetsingh, Frieiids’ 
Settlement, Ho^hangabad, C. P. ; Hon. A^so- 
ciate SeorHaries, Miss Godavari Gokhale, Ft. 
X. L. Kitroo, R Suryenarayana Rao, P. M. 
Gopalakrishnan, Rev. B. C. Mukerji : Hon. 
Treabuter, Prof. H. B. Richardson, Govern- 
ment College, Lahore. 


training, recognisation of co<iehing institutions, 
for the theoretical aspect, regiatratioii for tlie 
practising public accountant and an elaborate 
code of professional ethics, all conducted and 
rigorously enforced by the Central Govern- 
ment on the advice of the Indian Accountancy 
Board. 

From 1932 tul930 the members of the Indian | 
Accountancy Board were nominated by the | 
Central Government out of the ranks of tlie i 
leading public accountants througlU'Ut India, j 
In 1939 the Central Government changed the j 
rules and introduced a pr<»gressive element of \ 
elected members froni the practising account- : 
ants. The ultimate goal is to form an ant<i- 
mous body of aocouutants to take cliargeof the 
profession. Under the present rul«>s, the 
Indian Accountancy Board consists of 20 
members. The term of membership is for 3 
years. The present tinn coiumenced from 
1st July 1039. 

Chairman: Tlie Hon'ble Sir .Man Lloyd, c s.i . 
C.i.K , I.C s., Secretary to tlie (io\eniuient of 
India in the Department of Commerce. Sec- 
retary • A L. Sahgal, b .k , i-l.b., a a., r a. 
AddrciS Goerumeut of India, Deytt. of Com- 
merce, New Delhi, Simla, 

Ib’bUN A1>ULT EDUCATK'.S CONttRENVE. — The 
First Session of the Indian .\dult Education 
Conference was held at Delhi in Starch, 193S in 
order to make a beginning witli organj.sing all 
adult education work being carried on throiigh- 
out the country. At this Conference it was 
decided to set up a provisional committee to 
gather information and make |ireparatK»ns for 
the next Conferen<'p, to be licld m 1939. Tin* 
Pre‘-ident of this Committee was the Hou'bh' 
Justice Sir Shah Mohammad Sulaiman. Judge. 
Federal Court of India, and the Hon. General 
Secretary was Prof. H. B. Richardson, Goa- 
ernraent Cnllege. Lahore. 

From its Information Bur<>;m at No 2‘>, 
Daryagunj, Delhi, the romiuittee is-iied pe- 
riodical bulletins and an.swcretl all ‘juotions 
concerning adult edmation. An Adult i:du- 
cation Handbook, edited by Sir > Hadha- 
krishnaii was published in Deeciiibcr, 193t». 

The second conferern e was lield at Bhagal- 
pur, Bihar, on the 2nd and Jnl Deeemher. 
1939. under the pr^'sidentshipof l>r. K.P. Masa- 
111 . Vice-ChunccUor. Bombay Uinv('rsit>. It was 
decided that suffirient progres.s had lieen made 
in adult education throughout the countrj to 
warrant the setting up of a |)erman<’nfc organ- 
isation, in place of thi; P^ovi^ionaI Organising 
Committee, to co-ordinate work throughout 
Iho country. Therefore the constitution ol 
the Indian \d i ’■'* •* 

drawn up with i ■ • * ■ ■ ■ . ■ . ■ 

cil . Prebident, ■ ■ I. * 'I 
dents, H- H. The Maharajah of Cooch Behar, 
The Hon. Justice Sir Shah Mohd. Sulaiman, 
Rani Laxmibai Rajwade, Mrs V. L. Pandit,' 
Ur. Syed Mahmood, Prof. X. G. Ranga, m.l.a., ! 


I Indian Chemical Society. — Was founded in 
1924 with Sir P- C. Ray as President, located 

I in the University College of Science buildings, 

{ 02, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. Dr. H.K. 

i Sen, Pre-ivUnl ; Sir U. N. Brahmachari, 

! Prof- X. R, Dhar, Dr. Gilbert J. Fowler, Prof. 

I S. S. Bhatnagar, Prof. J. C. Ghosh, Prof. 
P. Xeogi, Sir P. C. Ray, Prof. B. K. Singh, 
Prof. B. Dey. Prof. J. N. Mukherjee, Ft«- 
Presidents ; Prof. P. Ray and Dr. J. N. Ray, 
7/owv Editors; Dr. P. K. Bose, Hony. Secretary: 
Dr. A.C. Sircar, Bony. Treasurer; Dr. C. Barat, 
Dr. J. K. Chow'dhuiy, Prof. R. L. MoudgUl, 
Mrs. Slifila Dhar. Dr. S Joshi. Prof, Sudhamoy 
Gh>*dt. Dr. i>[. Goswami, Dr. B. C Guha, Prof. 
1*. C Guha, Dr. A.X. Kapanna. Dr. S. Krishna, 
l>r. B. 1.. Manjunath, Prof P C Mitter, Prof. 
K G Naik, Prof. B. Sanjiva Kao. Dr S, 
.'^hMiqui, Dr. P B. Ganguli, Dr. M. S. Patel, 
Dr. N. A. Vajink. Metlihers of the i'unncH ; 
G. Baiierjeo, .D'C s^'erefary ; S. N. Mukherjee 
ami Dr. 1). chakravarti, Editors. 

Bombay Branch : Dr. K. C. Shah, President ; 
Dr ll. D De-ai and Dr. K. \ enkataraman, 
Vi>r-Prr’‘:ub nt.'i ; S. M Mehta and P.M. BharA e, 
Srcfi tones ; Dr. B- K. Valdya, 
Bony Tna'nnci. 

Lohow Btoneb : Pro! J N. Ray, Presuhnt; 
Dr A X Puri and Prof S. D. Muzaffar, T'ice- 
Pre.-ioWnts : Bhai Mohan siugli and P L. 
Kapur, hony. S-'crdanes , Prot X. A. Ydjnik, 
Hony. Treasurer. 

.\Iadras Branch : Dr. B. Sanjva Rao. President ; 
Dr. K. L. MoudgiU, Vu-e-President ; J. N. 
Roy, Bony. Sccretan/ and Treasurer, 

The Society publishes a moutldy Journal 
dealing with original re^eaielies in chemistry 
in India and a quarterlv Industrial Edition of 
the main Journal speciall.v de\ oted to industrial 
topics. Annual subscription for the Industrial 
Edition IS Ks. 12 for non-Fellows. Subscrip- 
tion to Fellow'S' Rs. 10, Kou-Fellows R.s. 16 
and an addition. d IN 2 for the Indu^tnal and 
\ew-a Edition I'eHow'-Iup is open to gra- 
duates uf Chemistry and to those who are 
interested with the progre.-'S of Chemistry. 
I'artieulars and Election form can be had from 
the Uonv. Secretary, Indian Chemical Society. 
V D. Uox No. 10s:i7, 92. Upper Circular Ro.id 
Calcutta. 

Indian and Eastern Newspaper Society.— 
Formed in February 1939 to act as a Central 
OigaQk>iition of the Newspaper ITess of India, 
Burma and Ceylon and to promote the common 
interests of its members President : Arthur 
MiHire, The Statesman ” . Denutij President . 
De\,ida.', li.imlld. *• llindu'-tlian Times”; 
Vu\-PrtsidLnt . H. W. Sinitli. ” The Times 
<»t India". Ilona Tie'i^uier . B .1. Kirehner , 
.s,! retain ’ A'-u De . I’ommittte 1949-41 . p \V. 
Bnstiii. "The Ci\i) and Military Gazette " ; 
T. K. <Jho‘^h. ‘ The Inuita Bazar Patnka ” , 
V. Prasad, '* The Leader ” ; P. L. Sondhi, 
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“ The Tribune”: K. Srinivasau, “ The Hindu”. 
Address: Post Box Jfo. 69, New Delhi. 

ISDIAH liEAGTTE OP NATIONS UNION. — (Central 
Committee). — The original Committee set up 
in Delhi in 1924. Secretary ; Mr. U. N. Sen, 
C/o Associated Press, New Delhi. 

INBIAN Mathematicax Societt, — F ounded in 
1907 for the advancement of mathematical 
studies in India. It conducts two quarterly 
journals, The Journal of the Indian Mathema- 
tical Society and The Mathematic* Student ; 
the former publishes original papers on ma- 
thematical subjects and the latter is devoted 
to the needs of students and teachers of I 
miJ' Ti; : '• ‘.kl* • 

of • r- . ■ I k-- ^ s ..\ . ■ . . . k* 

la ■' » . • : • : 

lit... ‘ i ‘ : 

Poona, whence the journals and boohs are cir- 
culated to members by post. The journals 
of the Society are published in Madras. There 
are about 400 members from all parts of 
India. President: B.. P. Paranjpye, m.a., 
D.Sc., Vice-Chancellor, Lucknow University, 
Secretaries: R. Vaidyanathaswamy, m.a., 
D.8C., Ph.D., Header, University of Madras, 
Madras ; Ram Behari, if. a., Ph.D, , St. Stephen’s 
College, Delhi. Zibrarian : R. P. Shintrc, 
M.A., Professor of Mathematics, Fergusson 
College, Poona. 

Indian Overseas Central Assooution.— T he 
objects of the Indian Overseas Central Asso- 
ciation are, among others : — To promote, pro- 
tect, safeguard and maintain the rights, pri- 
vileges and interests of all Indians overseas ; 
to secure for them by every possible endeavour 
equality of treatment as to admission, resi- 
dence, ■" sr,.'* ] * *■' ■ ”■ 

every ■ ■ .1 • • 

ferent • ‘ i * * 

of Indian interests ; to assist emigrating In- 
dians ; to encourage friendly feelings between 
Indians and non-Indians; to organise educa- 
tional, cultural, commercial and agricultural 
exhibitions, and to publish, sell and distribute 
literature that furthers the objects of the 
Association. 

At a meeting of the Working Committee of 
the Indian Overseas Central Association held 
at the residence of Shri Lala Narain Dattu. 
on the 1st March 1939 a proposal to build 
“ Pravasi Bhawan” (Overseas House) was 
considered and it was resolved to authorise the 
Honorary Secretary of the Association to apply 
to the Chief Commissioner, Delhi, for a suitable 
piece of land in Delhi. Accordingly an appli- 
cation has been submitted to the flon’We the 
Chief Commissioner, Delhi. It is propped to 
start and carry on the following activities in 
the first instance at the proposed Bhawan and 
expand their sphere of work in other directions 
as the future needs and exigencies of the situa- 
tion may require ; — Commercial and Industrial 
Museum ; International Information Bureau , 
Library and Reading Room ; Guest House , 
Public Meetings Hall ; Offices of the Asso- 
ciation. 

President: S. Satyamurti, m l.a. ; ric€-Pfe.>i- 
dents : M. S. Aney, m.l.a. ; A. C. Datta, m l.a . 
Sir A. H. Ghuznavi. m L A. ; Bhai Parmanand, 
M.L.A. ; Padampat Singhania, m.l.a. (U P ; , 


Huseinbhoy A. Lalji, m.l.a.; H^n. V. V. Ka- 
likar ; Dr. B. S. Moonje, Ex- M l a. and Run- 
war Sir MaharaJ Singh, m.l.a. (U.P.) Hon. 
Treasurer: Lala Narain Datta; Hon. Secre- 
tary: C. L. Patel, Reading Road, New Delhi. 


The Indian Roads and Transport Develop- 
ment Association Limited. — R egistered 

Office — 41, Nicol Road, Ballard Estate, Bom- 
bay. 

Patrons: His Excellency Sir Roger Lumley. 
6.C.I.E., D.L., Governor of Bombav; His 
Excellency The Hon’ble Sir Archibald 
Douglas Cochrane, K c.s I., G.C.M.G., D.s.o., 
Governor of Burma ; His Excellency Sir 
John Hubback, k.c.s.i., i.c s.. Governor of 
Orissa ; His Excellency Sir Lancelot Graham, 
K.C.S.I., K C.I.L,, I.c.?, Governor of Sind; 
and His Excellency Sir Henry Craik, Bart., 
K.C.S.I., I O.S., Governor of Punjab. 

Vice-Patrons : Major General Sir Reginald Ford, 
K.C.M.G., C.3., D.S 0. 


xnc AssociciLion was lormca in and re- 
gistered in Octoberl927havinga Council with 
headquarters in Bombay and Branches at 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi, Assam, 
Lahore, Nagpur and New Delhi, each with 
a Local Committee. 

The subscriptions for membership of the 
Association are ; 

, . X , Per annum. 

Associate Members .. rs. 5 

Ordinary Members . . *10 

Supporting Members .. || 3 UU 

The aims and object? of tlie A'-sociationarc 
to promote tlie cuusc oi Road, Motor and Air 
Transport Deselopnit ut tliroiighoiit India by 
representation? to the GONirnment 
of India, Goveniiuenta ui Pioxince?, District 
Boards and other Public Bodies concerned, 
regarding the construction, improvement and 
nnuntouauco of roads, bridge.^ and aerodrome? 
and method.'' of tiauspoit, to luakn repre- 
sentations to all or any of tiie bodies regarding 
the adjustment of taxation, customs duties 
and excise uflecting motor veliicles and other 
modes of transport and the cniployment of 
same in such a manner as to facilitate the 
development of motor and air transport 
throughout India ; to educate the public 
Dy means of propaganda and to create autho- 
ritative public opinion with regard to the 
needs of, and advantages to be derived from, 
improved road and air commuiucations and the 
use of these forms of tiaii'.port. 

All persons, associations, firms or companies 
interestt'd m Road, Motor and Air Transport 
Dei-elopment and their pioblems are eligible 
for election as members. 

The pre>ent coDStihition of the Council of 
the Association is : — 

llon’ble Mr. E. H. Parker, 

yice-Presolent: D. E. Gough, Exri., n.sc. 

Major General Sir 
Kt^^iiiald lord, k.c m o,, c.b., d.s.o.; H. E. 
Onnerod, j.r. , ,s, liueviek; Sir Neas 

Aurmahomed M. Chinoy, j.p, ; x. R 8 
W, B. Wiiteside • H M 
A. Kadirshah, 

E.A., B.E.. B.sc.. M.iust.c.E. , u. H. Kichmond. 
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General Secretari / ; Lt.-Colonel H. C. Smith. 

o.B E., M.C. 

Brandies arc already in exUtence in Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras, Karachi, Assam, Lahore, 
Kagpur and New Delhi and others will be ' 
formed as and when occasion demands. J 
The former Branch in Burma has now been' 
reconstituted under the name of the Burma ' 
Transport Development Association and is 
working in close co-operation with the 
Association. The application for membership 
should be made to the General Secretary 
of the Association at 41, Nicol Hoad, Ballard 
Estate, Bombay, or to the Secretaries of the 
Branches, Bombay, P.O. Box Sa3; 
Calcutta, P.O. Box 228 ,t ; Madras, P.O.' 
Box 1270; Karachi, P.O. Box 16B; Assam 
P.O. Mohanaghat: Lahore. P.O. BoxlGl; 
Nagpur, Yelloz Bids,, Kingsway; and 
New Delhi P.O. Box 50. 


mote and advance the science, practice and 
business of engineering in India on the same 
lines^ as are adopted by the Institutions 
of Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engineers, 
in the United Kingdom. Membership is 
divided into five classes, Hz. Members. 
Associate Members, Companions, Honorary 
Life Members and Honorary Members. 
There are also Students, Associates and 
Subscribers. PreHdent : Khan Bat^dur M. 
Abdul Aziz, O.I.E., il.l E. (lud ) : Secretary : 
Rai Bahadur C. C. Seal. Offices : 8, Gokale 
Road, P.O. Elgin Road, P.O. Box 669, 
Calcutta, 

livestock Improvement Association. — (187, 
Chittaranjau Avenue, Calcutta). The Associa- 
j tion is keenly devoted to collecting original 
j statistics and information relating to the 
j cattle problem of India. Received kind 
apprecLitions and s\Tnpathy from Ministers 


iNDiAxN Society op Oriental Art (Calcutta). — ; 
Patron: Marquess of Zetland. G.c i,e.J 
OJice : 11, Samavaya Mansions, Hogg Street, i 
Calcutta. 

INDIA Sunday School Union,— T he India 
Sunday School Union, founded in Allahabad 
inl8T6, *-* ’ ‘ '1 • •• • ' 

having ] - . • , • 

religious • . i • . 

schools throughout the Indian Empire. It has | 
six full time workers, both Indian and . 
European. Its General Council is composed j 
of representatives trom the National Christian 
Council, the Provincial Representative Coun-' 
cils local Sunday School Unions which are' 
Auxiliaries of the I.S.S.U., and iTom Church 1 
Councils. I 

The headquarters of the Union are at Coo* i 
noor on the Nilgiri Hills, U'here. besides the 
office and well-stocked book shop, there is the 
St. Andrew Teacher Training Institution. In 
this institution Summer Schools are held I 
where a short but intensive course of study] 
and training is offered to leaders in religious i 
education from all parts of India, ) 

Besides the activities at headquarters, the I 
Union oilers courses of lectures in any part of ■ 
the country, delivered by members of its ; 
ataiJ. A Quarterly Journal is published in ' 
English, and Lesson Notes for teachers in ‘ 
English and several vernaculars. Text-books! 
on subjects connected with the work of Bible I 
teaching are also published in various | 
languages, and Scripture examinations are 
organised. 

The officers of the U nion are as follows : — 
President: The Hon. Sir David Devadass, 
Madras. 

Vice-President : Prof. B B. Malvea, Ph. P., 
Allahabad. 

Treasurer: W. H. Warren, Madras. 

General Secretary: Rev, L. Watts, Coonoor. 

'I'ho iiio.st rect'ut statistii> show tiiat there 
are in India li),66o Sunday Srliools with 
37,583 teachers, au<l 8,05,586 scholars. 

Institution of Engineers (India), — T he 
Institution was inaugurated by H. E. Lord 
Chelmsford in 1921. It was incorporated by 
Roya I Charter in 1935. Its objects are to pro- 


of all the Provinces of India. Has found the 
root of the trouble to lie in the prevailing gen- 
eral condition of starvation of cattle through- 
out the country and the growing scarcity 
of good cattle. Advocates a practical scheme 
of wholesjile regeneration of cattle by' way 
of getting huvs passed towards wide increment 
of pastuie and pieservatiou of good cattle. 

Pre'iidenf: Baijiiath Bajoria. M.L.A. Ilony. 
Secretary : Jiiabarmull Modi. Office Secretary : 
N. N. Roy, M.A., B.L. 

Madras literary Society and Auxiliary 
OF THE Royal Asiatic Society, College Road, 
Nnngumbakam, Madras. 

The Society’s Library contains nearly a lakh 
of books whicli aie ciiculated to members. 

Patrons : His Excellency the Governor 
of Madias and the Lord Bishop of iLidras; 
President: Sir C. Madhavaii Nair ; Hona. Se- 
cretary : J. Spencer, 7>t6mria»i : C. N. Raiua- 
kiishiia Iyer, B.a. 

NATIONAL horse BREEDING AND SHOW SOCIETY 
OF India. — F ormed in 1923, by Major- 
General Sir Bernard James, Kt., C.B , c.i.e., 
M.v.C., who w'as President from 1923 to 1925. 
Objects : To form a national body of public 
opinion on horse-breeding matters ; to 
encourage and promote horse-breeding in 
India ; to protect and promote the interests of 
horse-breeders and to give them every' en- 
couragement ; to improve and standardise the 
various ty’pes of horses bred in India : to 
prepare an Indian stud book ; and to promote 
uniformity in all matters connected with 
liorse shows in India. Patron-in-Chief : 
H. E. The Viceroy ; President : (for 1939-40) : 
Col. J. Bruce, o.n e . Renala E.state, Punjab. 
Secretary: Lieut. -Col. W. H. Blood. M.v.o. 
The Society L&ues the following publication: 
“ The HortTe iu India, ” an illustrated quarterly 
Journal in English The Society holds the 
Imperial Delhi florae Show annually iu Feb- 
luary', but wliidi has been suspended lor the 
diua'tion of the War. lte<ji>>tered Office — New 
Dellii. 

Passengers and Traffic Relief Associa- 
tion. (Established in 1915). Head Office — 
Albert Building, Hornby Road, Fort, 
Bombay. Objects : (<i) To ascertain and 
endeavour generally to obtain redress of 
grievances of iKisseiigers travelling either by 
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Railways, Steamers, Tramways or Motor j 
Buse^, (fe) To deal with problems of transport 
in "eneral (c) To represent toGo\eniuient,T^cal ' 
Bodies, and otiier anthoritles a» also to Rail- 
way and Steamship Companies, ami Tramway 
Company, cairyiu'i passem^er-!, and traffic to 
take all proper and neces'vtry steps to obtain 
redre-ss ot sue h tziievaiiees (d) To take all pro- 1 
per and nece>'aiy jsteps to obtain redress of 
aioresaid "rievances and taeklins of jirobleni?* 
relating to transport in general and (e) To hold 
or join nith other As'.oi iations. oi^uni-'ation , 
or Institutions havina "jimilar aims aiid objetl.^ i 
in holdin?lectureS, J^atlit-rmgs, public nieetina^j 
etc., and to carry on propaaauda to further the < 
the objects of the Association and to educate ; 
the travtiimtf public and the mercantile! 
community with re^rard to their rights and ' 
remi dies. | 

— Behiam X. Karanjla, M.L.C.. J.P , I 
— Coidhaudas 0. Morarji. J.P. 1 
Kaiuilar. SoUi itor. Umi. Joint ,Se- ] 
-Khan Bah.idui P. B. Ghauiat and 
A. Parikh. J.sJ. S. S. 


and J M 

Lrteturips. 

^Mohanlai 
iyer. 


P E. X. ALL-lN'rdA CFN'TiiK— The .\1I-Tiidla 
Centre of this Intel national Society of eminent j 
poet", playwiiirlits. e<litois. ex'.ayids novelists 
(P fbX.) was founded in iu.it by Sophia ^Va^^ja ' 
umiei the iiresidemy ot JJr Kabludrauath 
Tagoie, lony an honoiaii mctubei ot the Lon- [ 
don Centre. Tlie \ii p-Picdd. nfs are Mr Ra- 
inaiuuida Chatteijee, Siimati Saiojinl Xaidu 
ami sii S Uadhakiislmau Tin* aim ot the 
P.KX. everywhere i*> to luoniote ^■Mendllnt•^•^ 
aiuotuz s\iitei> and to uphold ireedoin of speech. 
In addition, the All-Jti(ita Centre is noikinu' 
for national cultural unifv t»y sjireadmir appre- 
ciation of the many Indian literatures out.side 
their own laiiutiage area and aho ahioatl. 'J'hls 
is done by mean" of public lectures and 
thioiigh its monthly journal Indian 
a\aiiable to the LVueral public in India tor 


number of women and girls on the rolls at the 
various Centres of the Society is over 
Tliere are in Poona 3 hostels, inchidimt a ho-tel 
for the backward t lapses, located at heailquar- 
ters. The numl)er of resident students is 
about IM) in these tiiree liostels. Two fully 
qualified Xurses ha^f• .sf) f.ir been sent i)y the 
Society for post-irraduate course in lhii*lic 
Healtli Xursinu at Bedford ColleL^e tor nomen, 
London, with tlie partial help ut a -Lholarship 
of the League of Red Cross .•Society. Paii-. 
Besides, there are Maternit\ Hosjtital- Xursinu 
Homes and Inlanl Wellaie Cenlies at Ahmed- 
nagar, .Alibag and Sliolapur umlt-r the manaev- 
lueiit ot the society in lonneiTion with other 
organisations. The institution i.s largely de- 
pendent upon public *outnbutums and'coN- 
einment assistanie. The annual expenditure 
of the whole tnuanisation now exceeds 
Rs. 1,02.000. 

Pfenident : Sautdiagyavati Ram Saiieb of 
Phalton : Loral .Secir-fmu and I’oaojirer . Mr-. 
\aiiiuiuibai Bhat : Liidii SH^jenntrndeut and 
Srtri'tan/ for Jtri'rJi/jnnrnt am! ('vUertioim 
-Mis J.inakiiuu Bhat (Kuiser-i-Hnid SiKei 
MvtlaU ; ({rnenil Smriary (i, B (birud. B.\. 
(Senior Life Memlter). flon Jt (ienrnil .Secie- 
tary . JL>r. X. L Raiiade. v. \ . M.B P 

PBESS-OwNtss’ Association, Bombay- 
started on 30th .April 1919 to promote the 
Interests of the printing and litho presses 
and allied tradt^, to bring about harmony 
and co-operation among press owners and 
proprietors and to take such steps as may 
be necessary in furtherance of the above 
objects. 

Office'-’— 1^0 B, Caiwadi, Girgaum, Bombay 4 
Shet Pandurang Javjee J P. 
ileerefarj/:— Manilal C. Modi. 

Rangoon Liiebary Societt. — patron : H. E. 
The Governor of Burma; President: B. R* 
^^ecretary : Mrs. C. Peacock' 
So, Aork Road, Rangoon. 


3 per annum,' The All-In.lia Cmifre ha, j nKOKE.Wiox Instil Institution 

a phuanthrujuc and humanitarian bodv — 
was ^tablished by the members of "the 
IsiiiaiU Bbarimc Lil.rary in 1911 with the ob- 
je» t ot uplifting ami elevatinu the poor, with- 
out distinction of ra^^te or creed. It aBo trie .>4 
to iiiipiuve the social, economic and .«iTdritn:il 
condition of the deployed (Harijanj and poor 
rla>^;xes of people and w ith thih intent has found- 
ed i»iiniary st hool>. associations and such other 
dcTurtmeutx in order to ameliorate their con- 
dition and to achieve these objects by con- 
btiuitive and constitutional means it also 
iiumtams orphamiues. lecture halls and Mis- 
bionanes who constantly travel and impait 
jieuerid education. It has branches at Ahiue- 
Ahnieduagar. Karachi, Hyderabad 
(Mudb Poona, Warrang.d, Gondia, Dhoraii 
Bnriiia and East Africa. It publishes twi) 
Anglo-Aernauilar papeis namely the Ismaili 
(a Weekly), Ai^ari (a monthly) ami one Amdo- 
L idii paper Al-Ldah for the benefit of itsmem- 
».eis and the propitiation of Islam. Its centra! 
office is situ.Ued in Bombay at Kandi iloholla 
Imaiuwada Roail 

Pre-ndrrd . Major All Mahomed Mecklai. .T.p 
Hon. I^residency Magistrate; lion, ^errrkmes • 

"waUa" 


' *ading 
)en to I 

I ■ vriter, i 

V Com - 1 

• • ijinual j 

fee R-s. 3. whi<h ixichide.s subscription to Thr\ 
Indiati P.E.y . The lee for life iiiembersliip is I 
Rs. 100. TJononiry Serrrtary ' X. K. Bhagwat' 
M A . •* Arvasancdia,” 22. Xarayan Pabholkar I 
Road, ilalabur Hill, Bombay. 

PHILATELIC Society of India. — Formed March 
1897; Annual subscription Rs. 5. lion. Sec- 
retary and Treasurer : E. Franklin DeSouza, 
30-C, Khotachiwadi, Bombay 4. 

POONA Seva Sadan Society. — This Institution 
was started in 1909 by the late 3Irs. Ramabai | 
Ranade, the late Mr. G. K. Devadhar, C.i.E„l 
M.A., and a few other ladies and gentlemen in f 
Poona, and was legisteied in 1917. Its main' 
object is to make women .self-reliant and to 
tram them for niL-sioTuiry vs'ork. including edu- , 
cational and medical woik. on a non-sei tariau 
basis, amongst their sistei.s and brethren lu' 
backward areas, especially the foimer, Xo- , 
miiial fees me charged for instiuctioii in all 
classes. There aie eight ditferent departments 
sub-djvided into about 100 classes. The total 
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ROYAL SOi'IETY OF ARTS, INDIA AND BURMA . 

Sf.otion — This Society wu'^ founded in 17.'>4j 
••for the encourauenienT of Art^ Mamifactur**'' 1 
and Commerje.” and devotes itself primarily 
to the appli( at ion of M-ienoe and art to pra« thal I 
purposes. The Society ranks as one of the i 
three oldest learned societies in England, and 
nural>erfcd among its early rnembers most of j 
the famous Englishmen of the 18th century, ! 
During its long history it has been the sour<» ! 
of many reforms and improvements in all I 
branches of art and industry, and it is from 
its activities that most of the more specialised 
British societies have sprung. 

The Society has from its earliest days extended 


Pref:\d^^^t . — ^The Hon’ble Sir Rahimtoola Chinoy, 

Kt. 

Uun. Jt. General Secretaries. — A. S. TroUip 
and Caniar S. Tyabjee. 

Boitibdij Provincial Branch. — Chainmn : A. S. 
Trolljp, B.sc., J.P. Hon. Secretary : V. J. 
D’Souza. 

Benqal Provincial Branch. — Chairman : Sir 

Henry Birkmyre, Bart. Hon. Secfetary : 
J. B. Daymond, 

Ahmcihtbad Proiincial Branch. — Chairman : 1. R 
Bhagat, B.a , LL b. Mon. Secretary . D. M. 
Asarpota. 


its interests and membership to all paits of 
the British Empire, and in 1869 it founded an 
Indian Section (now the India and Burma 
Section), and a little later a Dominions and 
(’olonies Section The India Section is under 
the control of a Committee compiised hugely 
of former Lieutenant-! Jovernors oi I*io\iiices 
and others who have held the hi52he>t Indian 
adniinij.trathe po^ts, Under its ausjiices a 
series of important le(tuie> on Indian ^ul»je^•t^ 
is given each year, which, with the other lec- 
tures delivered before the Societv. are pubh'-h- 
ed in tiip weekly "Journal'’ and circuhitcd to 
members of the Society all over tlie woild 
There are a laige number of Fellows ie-.ident in 
India. Patron: H. M the King: Pir.sulent . 
H. U. H. the Duke of Connaugiit : chairman 
of Council: Sir Atul Chatterjee, <i c i.K . 
K r s.l. ; Chairman, Imlia and Banna Sn tam 
t'oiimitiee : Sir David Meek, cif., o b.e . 
Secretary: K ^V. Luckhurst, M.A. : 

Serrefiiry anti Secretary, Iniha and Burma an<! 
Dominions and Colonies Sections : D, (’ Maitin. 
n sc., Ph.n, ; Society's Houxe ' John Adam 
Stieet. A»lelj)hi, I.ondon, W. C. ‘J. 
run Safety First Assoclation of India. — 
(Incorporated in 1932). Registcied otilce : 
Electric Hoiis,e, Colaba Causeway, Bombay. 
The Association is rcuistercil under Sccti<»n 
26 of the Indian Companies Act. The 
liability of its members is limited by guarantee 
to a contribution of Ks. 5. There are six 
classes of membership ranging from Bs. 5 
per annum for Associate Members and Ks. 10 
per annum for full Ordinary Members to a 
single payment of Rs. 1,000 for Supporting 
Life Member. 

The aims, objects and activities include tlie 
promotion of safety teaching and safety 
measures for the prevention of accidents on 
roads, in factories, mines, workshops, schools 
and homes and the encouragement of co-opera- 
tion between dilferent sections of road-users 
and between employers and employed. 

The maintenance of a continuous educational 
safety propaganda through the Press, Plat- 
form. the Wireless and the Association’s 
monthly magazine. "Safety News” and 
" Radiant Youth ” as well as through other 
publications such as Industrial Safety Service 
Communiques, Games Lessons, ** Stop Look 
Listen," Indian Highway Codes, iwriodic.il 
leaflets and posters combined with film 
exhibitions. 

The holding of conferences, organDation of 
Safety Weeks, and the promotion ot legislation 
covering all phases of road and industrial 
accident prevention. 


1 .Sural Local Branch. — Chairman: P. J. 

I Taleyaikhan. Hon. Secretary : Dliun Framji. 

] Bilmr Provincial Branch. — Convener: M. L. 

j Tiwary. Jamshedpur. 

Servants OP India Society. — T he Servants of 
India Society, founded by the late U. K, 
Ookliale in 1905, is a body of men who are 
pledged to dfvute their life to the sen ice (d’tlie 
country on such allowauee-* as the Soi iety may 
be able to give, its objects are to train na- 
tional missionaries for the service of India and 
to pr«»mote. by all constitutional ineun-, the 
interests of the Indian people. Its pre-sent 
stnmgth is 2." Ordinary members. 6 members 
under training, 1 probationer and 1 i>ermanent 
assistant. The Society lias its headquarters 
in I’oona with branches at Madras, Bombay, 
Ahahab.id and K’agpur. and oilier centres of 
work at Mayanur, Mangalore and Ualieiit in 
the Madras iTeddeucy , Shenduriaua lu 
C P. : Lucknow and Aloradahad in U. P. ; 
Laliore in the Punjab and Cuttack in Oiissa. 

The Society’s work is primarily political 
but as it believes in all round progress of the 
Indian people, it has always laid equal emphasis 
on social, economic, educational, labour and 
deprcs.sod cla^s activities and has worked in 
these fields. The political work is done 
through the legislatures, the non-official poli- 
tical organizations, deputations to foreign 
countries and propaganda. 

In the field of social, economic and educational 
work, the Society’s activities aie equally 
varied. Some of its members are practically 
the founders of such Institutions as the Poona 
Seva Sudan. Bombay and Madras Social Service 
Jwagiies, the U. P. Seva Saimti, and the Bhil 
Seva Mandal catering for the needs and uplift 
of the aboriginal trib^es in Gujerat. The Seva 
Sadan has been amodel Institution for the edu- 
cation of women which gives training to over 
1,500 girls and women in all useful directions. 
It has many branches in different parts of 
India carrying on social and educational work. 
The Social Service League has done good co- 
operative, educational and welfare work for the 
mill workers in Bombay by starting Co-opera- 



working in times of epidemics. Its Boy Scouts 
organization is a well-knit body recognised both 
by the public and Government. Mr. Chitalia, 
I one of tho Society’s Workers, has started a 
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rural centre at Amreli in Kathiawar. The | 
Society ; . ' . . ‘ ‘ "i 

Class M '■* ' ■ : 

ilalabax ' 

MaUbar district. In the Co-operative field 
the Society has done pioneering work in the 
Bombay and Madras presidencies. During 
natural* calamities «uch as floods, famines and 
epidemics, the Society has done relief work in 
every part of India. By its work in the Moplah 
rebellion, the Society has become a household 
name in Malabar. During recent years several 
members of the Society have paid special atten- 
tion to rural reconstruction, including rural 
education. 

The Society conducts three papers. — The 
Sen ant of India^ au English weekly of which 
S. G-. Vaze is Editor ; the Dnyan PrakasTn the 
oldest Marathi daily, ofw’hich Limaye is the i 
Editor, and the ilitawad, a weekly. Mr. 
Parulekar conducts the All-India Trade Union 
Bnlleiin. The Society has also published se- 
veral pamphlets on public questions of the day. 


The question of the subjects of Indian State.s 
has also engaged the attention of the Society 
and some of its members, particularly Messrs. 
S. G. Vaze and A. V. Thakkar are devoting a 
part of their energies to that work. 


H. N. Kunzru, Is the President, N. M. Joshi, 
the Vice-President and S. G. Gokhale the Se- 
cretary. Messrs. V. Veiikatasubbaiya, Joshi. 
Kunzru and Dravid are senior members ol the 
four branches. 


The Socletyisanon-comraunahnon-sectarVan 
body which does not recognise any caste 
distinctions. 


SEVA SaDaR. — T he Seva Sadan Societv was 
started on the 11th of July, 190S, by the late 
B. M. Malabari, and Dayaram Gidumal. It Is 
the pioneer Indian ladies’ society for training 
Indian ministrant sisters and tlirough them, 
serving the poor, the sick and the distressed. 
To spread its Gospel far and wide, the first 
branch was opened at Poona as early as 1909. 
The Society has its headquarters in Garadevi, 
Bombay, and maintains the following depart- 
ments of work ; (1) Home for the Homeless ; 
(2) Ashrams (Training Homes) ; (3) a Marathi 
Training College, with a primary School ; (4) 
Home Education Classes ; (5) Industrial De- 
partment including a workroom, where Se%viDg, 
Cutting, Hosiery, Cooking and Pastry, and 
machine and band Embroidery are among the 
chief industries taught. The total number of 
women in the different classes is over 400. 

Hon. Secretary, Miss B A. Engineer, M a , 
XL.B., J.P. 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTIOS OF ChILPREN I?* 

Westerh India. — O lfice and Homes at King's 
Ctruie, Matunga, Bombay. i 


Courts, to prevent the public and private 
wrongs of children and the coiruption of their 
morals, to take action for the enforcement of 
the laws for the children and if necessary to 
suggest new laws or amendments to the 
existing laws, to promote education, to 
provide and maintain an orc.ini>ation for 
those objects, to do all other lawful thin*: 
incidental or conductive to the attainments 
of the foregoing objects. 


The Societv is responsible for the pioneer 
work of trainiu" public opinion regarding the 
children’s Act of 1924 It has also given a lead 
in the matter of training sub-normal children 
for which a special class is conducted in the 
Home. Subscription for Animal Membership, 
lls. 10 ; for Life Membership, B.s. luO. 

President : Kamalal M. Munshi : Chalnnaa : 
Frank Oliveira; Sir 

Byramjee Jeejeebhuy. Kt.. Ladv Df.ickwell 
Hon. Secrelant> Dr. Mis. C. D’Monte. I-Ir?. It. 
P. Masani. Mr^. K. Kania. Mrs. B P. :>ecrvai; 
Uon. Treasurer : J li. B. Jeep.-ehhoy. 

WESTERN^ India AtTOMOBIIE ASSOrlATION' — 
I,alji Naranji Mcuioiial Buibhng Ciiurciniute 
Pi.ecl:uuation, Boinbav — Tiio ubjrcts of'the 
.A'^soeiation include . the encoura'geinent and 
dcvelopmujt <>t iimtviiiig ; the iiiijiiuveiiient 
of road communn ation- ; the provi-ion for it'' 

I incmbt rs of a ceiitic nf iiifuiniatioii ami ad\ ice 
on Diattors pcit.iiuing tn inotoniig. the pio- 
\ision fiir its members of protection and de- 
fence of their iiuhts as iiiotorhtft ; free legal 
advice and ih‘fvni:t: ; fa* iUties fur touring 
abroad and the use of Intfiii.itinritil Touring 
Documents. T. 1 .A(l.lrc^> W'lndautas”. 
Phone -So 3lu71 [Thm- Unes). Branch 
Ortices: PoONv ■— l-B, Aiscnal Load ; Aiime- 
i>ARVT>:— r.rd DaiNiaja: M uii-un IVlluz 
Buildings, JvmgMvav , llYr»RU{.M‘ (D.v.) — 
l^jli Mahal. Bashir liauh , StoiNDhRADAD 
(Dx ): — 89, Oxherd Street 


Patrons: H. E. Tlio itight lloii’lde Sir 
Roger Lumley, ocib, p l . Governor of 
Bombay ami H. L Sir i'rnncis At vlU-. K u ? i 
C.I.E., i.es (Jovanor of the ('ontial’ Pro- 
vinces ami lierur. 


j resiUtia: y M. Chinoy, jp; Virc-Prr^i- 
i5A,LnB,andS N.C. 
Patuck Mnii>e/s„f the CohimUtee - — 

1 . li. Biiutt, Jaiti^hcd J . J . rurs'‘t!i n t IT)T’, 
Bar-at-Law, K c lUj.,!, S Utiuvrai’, i>. p’ 
Kupadia, o n > , r K I n \ i* \ pr t p ]’ \ 
Karaiijia j p , m , c , ii, ji.uiu.iVkar. li I.] 
Lr..B,,S. J. il( ( ann, B i; M r (’ e 

M.l E., J.P,, llorUh.ivuias G. Jlorarii, jV. is.' \ 

ai. P. Oimcrocl, 

A « *''■ "•** ** . ■*•*'■. •■*>'*1 

A. fa. TroUip, J.P, 

Admi/ SwKtarij ; Jcliangir J. K. Patell 

R.A., A 0 ll.A. 


The Objects ol the Society are : To I 
rescue children of all castes and creeds from 
the streets of Bombay, to prevent beggini; or 
other improper use of poor children by adults, 
to pass such children on to existing charitable 
Institutions and to provide for those other- 
wise unprovided for, with the support and 
assistance of the police, to prevent chijdtca 
§0 far as possible from app<‘arlng m Iolic« 


uvuer Aioionng Assooiation.s in India, 
Burma and Uylon arc: Tli,. Automolule 
Asboviatiou 01 Leural, ChowltoKliee, 

Calcutta , The .Aiitoiuoiale As^oci.ation ol 
Th. A,??’ f JioaJ, IlaUKOOn; 

Bnv -(“"‘o I Ceylon, 

P. O. Boa J.,s, folotiil.o; Mluiri Automobile 
Associatiou, (,i,i 

round, hilours, The Automolule As-w:ation 
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of Korthern India, Charing Cross, The Jrall, 
Lahore ; The Automobile Association of 
Southern India, 200, Mount !Road, Madras and 
the United Pro\’inces Automobile Association, 
32, Canning Road, Allahabad. 

Western India jfATioNAL Liberal Associa- 
tion — {Founded in 1919). — The Association 
wasformed.in pursuance of clause <ft) of Reso- 
lution XI of the First Session of the All-India 
Conference of the Moderate Party, with 
a view to do sustained work for the poli- 
tical progress and the moral and material 
welfare of the people; to give expression 
from time to time to the considered opinion 
of the Party on matters of public interest ;and 
to inform and educate public opinion in this i 
presidency in support of its views, policy and ' 
methods. ' 

The objects of the Association are the 
attainment by constitutional means of fuU 
Dominion Status for India at the earliest possi- 
ble date. For the promotion of these objects, 
the Association shall adopt constitutional 
methods of agitation and work and shall foster 
a spirit of broadminded liberalism based on 
principles of liberty, equality and fraternity 
among the different classes and communities 
of the people. For the fulfilment of these 
objects the Association shall carry on educative 
and propagandist work by means of leatletf, 
pamphlets and other publications, (a) re- 
presentations to Government, (6) meetings or 
conferences, lectures and all such methods as 
may be deemed practicable and expedient to 
educate public opinion, and (c) for advancing 
the interests of the Liberal Party by organising 
and induencing elections to the iegislatures, 
t’cutial and Provincial, to Municipalities 
and District Local Boards. 

The affairs of the Association are conducted 
by a Council consisting of 46 members who 
are elected every two years. 

President: Sir Cluniaiilal II. Setalvad. 

K «' i,»; . LI, M : I'i'-i'-rresii/enfs . Su 
.b'luvuui!. R.<' m; , 31 L aii.t I). (J. I)al\i : lion. 
>'•'< iriii/ u's : Kn/i Kabnuddifi, J>. Je«’jcc- 

bhov, A. ]), Sliioff and I\ S, jlaklialc. 

Secirfanj : V. R P.licndo, 

Office : — 107, E'splanade Road. Fort, Boral'ay. 

Women’s Indian Association (“ Seshapri.’' 
-Mnlwhvo. MADUA'i). — This As'^ociation was 
started in Madras in July, 1917, with aims 
01 seivice. ' 

Atuis and Ohiects : — To present to w’oraen 
their responsibilities as daiighteis of India. 
To SGcuie for evorv giil and boy tlie right of 
education througii schemes o*l compulsory 
primary education, including the teaching of 
religion. To secure tlic abolition of child- 
luarriauc and other social evils. To secure for 
Moincn the Aoto lor Municipal and Legislative 
Councils on the f>anie terms as it is or may be 
granted to men. To sociire adequate represeu- 
tativ'n ut \\oinen i>n Municipahties, Taluk 
and Local Boards, F^egislative l-ouncils and 
A''=einb!ieri. 'lb secure for Momen the risUt to 
Aute. To ebtai>li>h equality ot rights and 
opportunities bet\Men men and women. To 
iielp women to realise that the future of India 


lies largely in their hands ; for as wives and 
mothers they have the task of training, 
guiding and forming the character of the future 
rulers of India, To band women into groups 
for the purpose of self-development and educa- 
tion and for the definite service of others. 

It has 48 branches and over 4,000 mem- 
bers. Each branch is autonomous and works 
according to the needs of the locality. 

The Association ^ants scholarships to girls, 
Interests women in maternity and child- 
welfare work in the uplift of the depressed 
class and in other social and welfare activities 
for the general betterment of Indian society ; 
has worked successfully for securing franchise 
for women in India, (see pages 93 and 94 of the 
Simon Report, Vol. II) and compulsory educa- 
tion for girls and also actually helped in the 
passage of Child-Marriage Restraint Act in 
the Assembly and the Acts for the Suppres- 
sion of Traffic in women and children and the 
abolition of the Devadasi system, in the 
local legislature. The Association is an All- 
India body and has branches all over India, the 
largest being the Bombay Branch. The Asso- 
ciation is affiliated to all the important pro- 
gressive women’s associations in India and 
throughout the world. It was the initiator of 
the AU-lndia tYomen's Conference and the 
First All-Asian Women's Conference at Lahore. 
The Madras Seva Sudan and the Madras Child- 
ren’s Aid Society, and tlie Montessori School 
owe their origin to the efforts of this Association. 
The Association opened a Rescue Home to fa- 
cilitate the working of the Rescue Section of the 
Immoral Traffic Act, enforced by Government. 
The Home was opened on 21st March 1034 by 
Lady Beatrice Stanley and is now under the 
JIad'ias Vigilance Association. 

Young Men’s Christian association.— 
This Association, wliich was founded by the 
late Sir George Williams in 1844, is now a 
w'orld-wide movement, well established in 
almost every country in both the hemispheres. 
The aim of the Association is, through its 
religious, social, educational, and physical 
work to answer the fourfold — spiritual, 
social, mental and physical — needs of young 
men and boys. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association, 
though relatively new to India, is spreading 
rapidly. The ‘ local * Associations are auto- 
nomous and governed by local Boards of 
DIrectore. These Associations in Convention 
elect a National Council which is responsible 
for the supervision and expansion of all forms 
of the Association work in India, Burma and 
Ceylon. 

There are now over 60 Associations affiliated 
to the National Council and many other village 
Associations with many thousands of members 
of all races and creeds. The following Associa- 
tions own one or more buildings which serve as 
the local headquarters Allahabad ; AUeppey ; 
Bangalore; Bombay; Calcutta; Calicut; 
Coimbatore ; Colombo ; Delhi ; Galle ; Hydera- 
bad : Jubbulpore ; Kandy ; Karachi ; Kunnam- 
kulam ; Kottayam : Lahore ; 3Iadra3 ; Madura • 
Nagpur ; Naini Tal ; Ootacamund ; Poona ; 
Rangoon ; Risalpur ; Secunderabad ; Simla ; 
Ttlvandrum ; Wellington. The others use 
rented or rent-free buildings. 
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The work of the ^ationai Council and of the 
local Association is carried on by numerous 
voluntary workers and Committees, assisted 
by 85 specially trained full-time Secretaries. 
A feature of the Y.M. C. A. in India is the 
international character of its Secretariat. 
It is made up of 4 Americans, 3 Canadians. 5 
Englishmen, 3 Scotsmen, 1 Swedish, 4 Anglo- 
Indians, 1 Burman and 58 Indians and 
Ceylonese. 

The work of the National Coimcil fexcluding 
that of the 50 local Y.M.C.As.) called for a 
Budget of Bs. 1,25,662 in 1933. Of this 
sum Rs. 28,790 had to be raised from the 
public in India. 

The Headquarters of the National Council 
is 5, Russell Street, Calcutta. The oflBcers 
are : — 

Patron: — His Excellency The 3Iost Hon 
The Marquess of Linlithgow, K.T . P.c., 
G.M.S.I., O.B.E., H.L., Viceroy 

and Governor-General of India. 

/Ve.'iVc/d 0/ the National Council: — Dr. S. 
K, Datta, Forman ClurLtian College, Lahore. 

yational Oeruinil iSecrefari/ oj India, Burniu 
and Ceylon — T). F. McC'lelkiud, 5, Rusael 
Street, Calcutta. 

The Bombay Association now possessesfour 
well-equipped buildings :—Wodehou6e Road, 
Lamlngton Road, Rebsch Street, and Rey- 
nolds Road. The Geaer«al Secretary is Mr. 
Joseph Callan. In connection with each 
branch there is a u ell-managed hostel providing 
accommodation for over 200 young men 
These branches are managed by a Committee 
working under the Board of Directors. Eacli 
Branch organisation directs many and varied 
activities designed to meet the physical, 
spiritual, social, and mental needs of their 
members. A Welfare Service agency for 
labourers started in 1024 is now conduetmi 
eight centres, serving mill workers. Municipal 
menial employees, Port Trust and Railway 
employees. A programme of educati«>ti. 
lectures, phjsical culture, play and general 
uplift, profitably fills up the leisure time of 
the workers and their families. The Asso<*ia- 
tion is respoi^lble for the direction ot tbree 
pubiic playgrounds in the city, which are 
financed by the 3Iunicipality. 

VouNG Women's Chbistun Assocjatjon or 
India, Burma and Ceyt.os. — T his Associa- 
tion founded in the year 1875 was organised 
nationally in 1896. 

The aim of tlie Association is to unite women 
and gills of India, Burma and Ceylon in fellow- 
ship and mutual service for their spiritual, m- 
tellectual, social and physical development 
The Association exists for women and girls ot 
all communities. There are the toUowing 


branches: — General: 48; Schoolgirls 30; 
Fellowship Groups; 26: Girl Guide Com- 
panies ; 25 : and Blue Bird Flocks : 11. The 
neeils of girls are met by physical drill, recrea- 
tion, clubs and clas»e». lectufe». coinmercial 
classes, Bible 8tudy and devotional meetings, 
and meetings for social intercourse Hostels, 
some of them holding as many as To girls, are 
established wheie there is <i «lemaml for them 
and the As^ot-iatioii. at present ownis 21, in- 
cludiug 8 Holiday Homes in the hills. These 
hostels iic('oimuo(iat4‘ woikim: girls, teachers, 
nurses, student.-, and iippreiitice.-. Rates vary 
according to the reMdent-s' salaries and accom- 
modation, though all L'ljualh receive the bene- 
fits of A cr)infoital>le home. goo<l food and 
wholenome siuiouiniing- The holiday Homes 
piovhlc cheap Iioiidavc m healthy surroundings 
and a!-.o accommn(late giils who work in the 
hills during tlie hot -.cason In addition to 
Holiday Honie, Summer Conterences are held 
annually at .liuindagiri, the LonJerence estate 
owned by the V>.-j(M‘iat]oii. in Ootacamund and 
at Doon View, Mu'»oorie. Special Girls' 
Camps aie arranged irom time to time in many 
centres 

Traveller’s aid work is done in the largo 
ports, especially Colombo, and a large number 
of transient guests and visitors are accoramoda- 
te<l in the Homes m these centres. The 
Association also runs Employment Bureaux 
tlirouch the agency of which many girls find 
positions. The cunimercial schools train girls 
for office and Iju.-.jne'..- life. These larger 
Associations are manned by trained Secre- 
taries, .some of uhom come from Great Britain, 
Anierica. Au>tr.i!ui. New Zealand and Canada. 
Ihough the mttjnnty of j-tatf members are 
found and tiauied m India. In many of the 
.«niallcr branches wliere the work is of a 
.-.impler nature, it i-, earned on by voluntary 
workers who render f.iithfiil service year 
by >ear. 

wr Association, which Is affiliated to the 
Worlds \oung \Voraen’.s Christian Association 
IS international jind interdenominational. 
.\ctive membership K open to all who declare 
tiM'ir taitU in ouc Lorvl .lesub Christ and desire 
to serve others in Hi.'^ sjiint of love, and Associate 
membership is open to any girl or woman, 
regardless of what her religion may who 
whhes to join the world-wide fellowship of the 
i. Nv. C. A. and declare her ^ymptithy with its 
purpose, and to chare m itc activities. 

f‘atrone-s of the Association is H.E. 
the 3Iarihionesa of Linlithgow. 

C^opics of the Annual Report and other printed 
^ obtained from the National 
Office which is at 134, Corporation Street, 
Calcutta. Ihe official organ of the Association 
la the leailet " Lverymember " which is issued 
each month and aent to members and friends of 
the Association. 
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ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH UNIVERSITY WOMEN IN INDIA. 


T!iie Association of British UnlX’^rsUy Women 
in India was establislieU in 1913. Its objects 
arc 

(1) To facilitate intercommunication and 
co-operatioii between women of any nationality 
who are_ incmbers of the universities of the' 
United Kingdom^ resident in India. 

(2) To provide a means of keeping in touch 

with the universities of the United Kingdom, 
by communication with the British Federa- 
tion of University Women, and otherwise 
as may seem expedient. j 


sub-committee, organised public meetings fbr 
women on subjects adecting their interests about 
which legislation was beingor bad been recently 
enacted. 

A valuable part of the work of the 
Association was the establishment of Women’s 
Employment Bureaus In Calcutta and 
Bombay. They were remarkably successful. 
TJie Bombay Bureau was eventually merged 
into the employment Bureau established by 
the Women's Council ; the Calcutta Bureau has 
ceased to exist. 


(3) To act as an organi>ation which shvalJ 
afford opportunity for the expression of united 
opinion and for concerted action by university 
women, , 

Membership is open only to those women 
who hold degrees in any university in the I 
United Kinsdom, or hold Oxford or Cambridge 
Honours Certiticates : but Associate Member* 
^ip is open to women who have studied at a 
British University for two years and each 
Branch may admit as Honorarv Membeis 
women who have advanced the higher educa- 
tion and intere.>ts of women. 

The Association of British University Women 
has two branches. The addresses of the Hono- 
rary Secretaries are as follows : — • 

Uony. Load SccrcfuriVs. 

Bombay Mrs. "SV. Martin. M.\. lO. 

Cuu'alia Tank Ifoad, Bomlinj' " 

Punjab Mrs. Sikemp. "Race Course 

Hoad, Lahore. 

The Delhi and Punjab Branches came into 
existence in ims. The Calcutta an<I Bomba\ 
Branches are iufluential and hixvcrepeatedlviatcr- 
vened with good effect to educate public opinion 
with regard to aubiects affecting women. Ail 
Branches have, for iust.ah^e. maiie investigations 
on behalf of the Education Department, Covcrti- 
racnt of India, the Calcutta University <’oin- 
missioE, etc., and have supplied, through the I 
International fc’ederation of University Women, 
information on Secondary Education in India 
to tlie League of Nations. They have beim 
■ ion on to University 
" ' ■ '* The Calcutta Branch 

^ , exhibition of Food 

Products. 

Tile Poniiiay Branch has done good work in 
connection with t.h^‘ formation of tlie So<iii 
1 urity Committee and lias, through a si«-ci.*l 


As a means of promoting friendships between 
women from various parts of the United King- 
dom, with widely differing tastes and interests 
and spheres of fife in India, and as an instrument 
for affording opportunities for usefulness to 
educated women, the Association of University 
Women has a useful function tc perform. 

This Association is Federated to the Fed- 
eration or University Women in India,” and 
thus foims one of the Units of the Indian 
Fedeiatioii. 

Federation of University Women in India* 

Tl\o r‘'.k'i:\ti<tn of Vnivei-ity Woiiun in India 
iimie-s \aiioij 5 Aa«oclations of Univei-slty Women 
tliroiighout the couutiy, its object beia? topro- 
nioU' in' iid-^hip and umleistanding auiou? Uni- 
vel^ltv \V*»nien of all laoes resident in India and 
toiuitliei tiieh tomiiion interests. It is affiliated 
f«* the Infi'TiKitionnl Ft'ii>'rat{on of (’nvetsUy 
B’oiiirn whU-h bn-, .a niciubeiship of ovei OU. QUO, 
r'.picsentiiig tliii tv-three nations and which 
seeks bv srliolarshi{is, exchange oi teavbers, 
gioiip disc ii'sioiis and confeicnces to unite in 
totuiiion actum and understanding the Uuivec- 
bity woiiieii 01 tlie woild. 

The Fedeiation in India is rontrolU'd by a 
Ceutial (.'oitiiuittec at jircscnt located in 
Domlniv. It ha** bcau'die^ in Bombay, Kodai- 
kaiial au't Lahoie. wliile women, eligiMf* for 
lueiiibcr-'liip, lO'ident in where no blanch 

exists can be eiiiulled as ” Scattered Members.” 

Otiice BvArvvs 

'iP Kcnzie. M A., J,p., Wilson 
College, ciunvjMtty, Bouii'.iy. 

rion. n.Uts, M.Sc , Y.M.C.A., 

Wi*deIioM''e Hoad, Bombay. 

Il»n U'l fi'-rtij — Mic A. -T. Moore, 31 , 

Teihlei llo.id, Cuuibaila llili, Bombay. 


Association' op ConuMBiA U-viveiisitv AnuuNi im Tndu.— T liis is an organuation conceived 
to umto for Service and fellowship all Columbia alumni who may he resident in India. It was 
tounded in 1931, and is a constituent member ot tho Alumni Federation of Columbia University, 
New York, U.S.A. There are more than fifty such Columbia Associations including one in 
London, Paris, Madrid and Berlin. The India Association has its Headquarters in Bombay. 
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(tstd. lS-7). Eftnin/'e 

: Aiiiuialiy. 

Is. frl'h-'l 1'. 

liKX'iAL I'NITKI* ''1T;VI( 1 \ IXB, 
Koad, Lab-utta. (JArd. 


I'ee' 

R'. 2.') : MuutliiV 

yul-itt. M 0. 

2'.L I iniiti' 

Enfnii' ‘‘ 

Annually 2'-, 
— Lulxidi. 1'. 


ABnrtTTABAJ') Cirix AbbattaRad. X.-WT.r V. 

E/'tni/tre Fee : Ks. 40. Month]>/ .Si>bi>rriiiiwp 
K=. 2U. 

Abyar Clyb, Adyar Fi<f,-nHi‘e Fee : K'=: IfM). 

An/i'i'il .'^I’bscriptiotf 12. .Monthly s ///>-■<- ^ 

eriptwn : K". b diiriim the month's Apiil to j Fee • ll=. l au. < i<t.n'< : 

^^eptPIllbp^ iuLlU'iive R^. S duriuti the laoiitli'^ IFonThly II' lo. i^Ci'nbuy. 

Octol-ei to Maich mciu-ive. ISea etu ry Anuell K r X. 

L IviuiTsp, , BuM-UAY Clui;. L'lilau.tile Ruail. lioiubav 

ACtRA (. Lru, Aina Cantonment. {E'td , (IStd _ l>02) J- >■ F,e R-. I'/'* 

Fi'triihre Fee.' R'. 50. Si>b'-i riytton \ X//^r>/Y»///'o/r Aniiiialiy II- 12 (Noii-Ri‘'iih-ntt 

Monthly lU. KL Uou. Secretary. — r Jr. Rail, j Muutiily il- In, iioa. .'^ecretufy — A. H. A 

Ahmfdxa'-ar Clt'B Ahmeduaiiar. (E'ld • ''iim ox, I.c.s. (itttd ) 

E/itrar.ce Fee: 40. ■<.ihsr/iyf!on i E>o3IBAY Cvmkhinv Lti* . E'jilaiude Koa-1 

5lontlilv. Its. l.i ; mairied Its. 20. | Fft/ii/tee r>e R'. 75. S-‘b>rri/'t">/i ' ‘ 

Seiretaiy. — W' R. Cope • Monthly Rs _ Ilv/, Secretary an- 


B 


I'ain 


{ Lstd. 3'''70), J^nt/anec 
Snh «.•<*/ / fit loti Mont 1 1 1 V . 

15 mained. Sceretaiy — 


lie. 1. TInii. 


n:'td IS'-'i) 


Aijal ('Lrn. lAi-liai llill'. K 

(Estd. Fhtrnrfe Fee: it~ -12 to he 

paid at the end ot the tliinl month <*i meixibei- 
ship. Snb'!criyt)on ' Monthly. vaiMiiiT liom 
Its. 0 to 10 arconlin-j to lueoiiie oi 

member.'. Seaetury. — Lieut. H. CJ. Lyons- 
Montiromery. 

AJ3ICR Clt’b, Kaher Bav'h CJ^-rd. 

Entrnnee Fee. K'. ino. payai)le m tour h.di , 
ye<iily instalment'. Soh-n rtyttoo ‘ .Monthly. I 
•R-i 12 'iuule , Its. 15 maiiied. Sei,c(aiy . — 

F. A. .Minill. 

Akola CiAB. Berar 
Fee ' B'. loo 

K' 13 Mimle ; it' 

Maluuai NaL'endia'iinilj. i.< 

AldAlIAMAI) 1 l.ili, .\llahal*ail (Edd I'''*-'-). 

Ffitriiiiee Fee: It', loo, Mouthhj Snb.\iiij'- 
tion ' It' 12. 

AMKAtill CLi’H. .Imiaoti Entrunre Fc: K-' 
100 , SaKsertythm : <'hib Its. 

Ciymkhana lt« 4 : Lihiary 

Secretary. — L. L. M’luni 
A3IUITSAII Cit n. Ltj' , .\miit'.u 
Entrance Fee * Its 30 . 

Moiitlily, Its. 12 'iniile : lt<. 1« marin-d 
lion. Secretaiy — ltol»eit Kh’illar. 

Baxoat.ore T.'nitej) SKUvn h CLrn. 3.^, Itr^i- 
deiiev Road, Bammlore. (JAtd l.'4«>.-s) | 

Entrance Fee' R' 100 Snb-ici iptum . 

Aiimially Rs. 12 5[onthIy R' 12, 

B.vueilly ' Cll'B, .Muni, ifxal Cardeii'. Bareillv 
(E'td. IS.s-j). Entrniae Fee Its 50. Sabs- 
cnytion Moutlily, R-- s '.inul** . K'* o 

mariied flun >si'< tetiiry — .Major K.C .Joliu'on 
BAKIjsAL (Lrn. Baekeiuiinj. Barnal, (L'td 
1^04). E)itia/ice Fit’. Jt'i 32. Mof/thlj 
Suhsen ytlnn ' K' 13 

BARliAf'KPoRi Clti;. l.TJ'., idainl 'rnmk R<».\d. 
S. Roet'iil*'. Baii.okpon’ (E'td. l^.sO) 
Entianci- /•’(./' R- 5o Mtmllihl Sah^eripfioii 
R- lb 'inule ; R' 10 niairied. Out station 
it- 0 'iiiule . Ks 11 m.iiiied. 2^<»u-Re-''idt nt 
R' 0 'iuMe . R' bmanied Secietaiy. --M.ij(»i 
J Daiiell Hill 

BakkackruRK CoLi Clij; E/itranre fee 
R'. 25 Sati\i ri yt Hill . ^Monthly. J*'. (> 

single ; R'. ■*' niairied. Seentary. — >laj«»r .1 

i)anrll Hill. i.-* *- -1. * 1 

Oymkhaxa. lytehe Stre«A, La'Miu. 
Buinia (Estd. l.-'Sl). Enfrance J-ce : ll-r 'A) ] 
Mi»(ffil)i Satj.'rript'on : R's. 10. I 

BELOAL’il CLUB, Boly'uum. h/itnnue fep-] 
Rs 500 .Monffih/ Sfibsrriptioti ' Rh 1 .!. [ 
.sv/v.mrv— Major R H Coad o.i: r . m m | 
BEXOaL club, 31, Cliowringhee Road, CaiLUtta. I 


I'/ea'a/Ci — M .[ j 111 kill" 

Byrulla Clui;. Bella'l•^ IhMd. Bondny. (IAtJ 
16J3). Lntulit' <■ Tee ji-. 20O .•'••I'fi/.ei Ipt lOn 

Annual. R' 24. Monthly, Ks. IJ. lion. 
Serf, turn — .Folm < - odd ini 
Calcuua Clui} 2U l.ow.-r ( iieiilar Rond, 
Calcutta (J.sid l'.io7i Ertia n, e f rc R-. 2oo. 
Snhs, n yti,,,i .Cniui.il jt' lii Monthly R- 

10, Moius'il ''Uh'i iinrion. R' h'' secif- 
tane-. — A. K Ba-u and R, R H.iddow. 
Cau.vI'OUI. U.l i; Cawupoie (JAfd 1>44). i>- 
franre Fc. R> 50 iinthlii Saht^i nj'f "Hi. R- 10. 

CllHfAooyo ( M'ji l.ro . Pioneer Hill. Chitt i- 
L'oiei ( l.'hl 1.''7'') Eiifiiihie Fee . R' 7.5. 
'■'a/,-.i',iyfi>i,i . .\lililitl K>. 12. 51onthl,\, 

Rs lo II'II, S.rntihi/ ~ -W J', ihaiu 1 ' 

( Id B Ol Cl.MKAL I.NLiU, Mhow. (E'td 

Entiame l-\ r ■ [(>. 45^ S'lh^eriytain : 

.Monthiv. 'IiiaI** R- 15. niaiiied Rs 20. 
Hoa. Se'ietam — (.ipt H C polihie 
CU’I. ot Wi.'tHiX i.vi'U. Llphiii'toiie Road. 
Ihsona (f:>rd 1 m;5). Entraiac Fee. JN 2o(). 
sah-., nyt.i,,, AliUUal. R' 12; MoJltllly. R" 
10 ,,t'iiii — .Majol .1 T. AV Puii'hv 

( r.U: ((rt)iiu (l.-'td ls7U) Ent)"ncc 
E,<‘ R- loo 'saf, j, tin,) • Annual. K' b’'- 
Mmuiilv R' Jo srnefiha — O. Kai.peler. 
Cot'VNvi.V (Hi!. Coratiada (JAtd. l.^aO) />' 
f ra r. e • H'. To S,,h.srn yt !un : \iiuii:il R'- 
120. yh,uthi\. R>. lo .Sirrcfa,,/ --.i M RolOj. 
Coi.ui:\io!:]; l Lt i;, Uonahatoie.' (E'td, J."’!,') 
Lnt iiiii, e Fii lo 75. Si(l,<ri ifiti'in 

.\nnijal K-, u pri aimiiiii tor .Nhiii- Re'idont 
.'h'lohri' U[i to an amount e<pial to the 
Enti.iine Don.ttjou jiaid l>;v Hiein , .Monttd.'si 
R' lo //»>« Sell, to III jy W'oottuii. 

Il'ai 'J icas'iin -—11 (; Jhidrl. 

(ooN'oii); ( 1,1 i: t'oonooi. Ilntrniice Fee: iot 
P'liii.uii'nr jiu-nilii tdiip Cfiitlemen R' -50, 

ladle- R- 20. .\,'ti'ialSiih^iii/if",)i (leiitie- 
nuiiR- iJ lailir- i:- 12 M",ill,lii S,ih-<rny- 
ti'iii (0 ntlenirii -luole K' .■<. lailn-s R- ♦> 
laiMilv <it 2. Rv. P .iinl addltiori.il loeiilher 
R'* I ea' h Hun. Sm-rhuif hhiI T/ci.sa lei — 
Et -( ol K. R. K IveiiL-Mi, o i: t. . I M S', (lietil.). 
J>\(‘\ ('(dio D.h.a (E'td l.stU) JHihaa.c 
j'e R« .>0 Muiillili] S'lh-iri t iitiiiii : R>. 20. 
PtlJlot.'ii; ( i.i’n. I lalln riisie. I'nnjah. Entrance 
I fee U-, 15, Snhsrn ut'iun : Annual. R.s. 15 ; 

MotiHih. Rs 12. 

, lUKJJ I id.Mi Cld I! Ltd., Ain klaiid Road. 

I Daijeelmu (E'trl IsOs). Election bv ballot. 
hntratn'e Fee: K-, loo Snhsrrlytion : 

Auuual, R'. 10 : Monthly, R'. 7-<s for meiuherS 
le'idiiiit in tlie down. Military members 
lla. 7*S per month. Member.^ residing in 
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District within 20 miles Es. 5. and for mem- ' Lt -fol. H. E. Pape, 5r.c. 
hers residing beyond 20 miles E^ 2'> ; Eoyal Wi:>tfkn' Ixjiia Golf Gtrc. Ltd., 
Temporary membership Ee. 1 per day.' Xa^ik. Entrance Fee: Es. 75. S'lhseription : 
7Z6«. •S’ec/'iefffn/.— U. ^Vranc^lam Haidys ' Annual Es, 15; Monthly Ee 1 per daj*, 

Impepjal Delhi Gymkhan v. Delhi. Entnince ; wlnM. iu Xasik up to E«. 12 maximum. 
Fee: Es. 100. Subscript^oa : Annual, E". 15 ; , Sccfetitni. — Lt.-Gol. .T. S. Galvin. 

Monthly. Es. 15. Eoa'AL We'^terx India Turf GirR, Bombay. 

JiTANSi Cirn, next to Public Gardens. Jliansi. I Entnince Fee : Club dlembers Es. 150: Stand 
(KstJ. IS-'i?) Entrance Fee : E-?. 50, . Members Es. 75 Animal Subscription: 
Subscription : Es. 12, ' Es. 25 I'-oth class of members. Secretanj . — 

Madras Club. Mount Eoad, Madras. (E-td C. C. GulliLaud. 

IS-U). Entrance Fee . Peimaneut member- Satcrdav CXub. Ltd.. 7. Wood Street, Calcutta, 
ship Es 250. In''talmeut niembei-'liii'. six Entiance Fee. E> 175 >ingle ; Es. 200 
instalments of Es. .=jt> each, ^‘•bsciipfani \ marri.'d. 'Subscription: Annual Es. 12; 
Annual. Rs. 20. Muntldy, E^. 12. Psecreiuiy . — Monthly E-> 12 sinsle and Ks. 14 married. 
J. A. Thomson. Secrefun/. — L. P. J Evan, 

Madras C osjiopolit^n CirB, M .a d r a s . , Sfc yxder.vbad Clfb. Secunderabad. Dn. (Estd. 
Entrance Fee: Es. 150, S-ibsoipitnii \ iSsid) Entrance Fee : Es 50 payable in loiir 

Annual, Es. 24 non-iesiJent members : E". On animal ui'staimeuts of E-s, 12-S each. Monthly 

for resident member', or quaiTcily iii'tahnent' Subsviipfion : Rs, 14 luained ; Es 12 biiiule. 

of Es. 15. Seerctara — G. Ramkri'bna Eow. — Major H B. ifarcoolyn, 

B t . 3J.L. A-itf. Seridam. — s. Eauhavaelian .<hillono Clch. Ltd.. Shillong, Assam. En- 
ilALABAR GLT'b Beach Eoad. (.ahtut. dhtd ! tntnee fee ' Es. loO lor income over E> luoo 
ItOl). Entianre F^e ' Es it)0 Suh.stiti>'\ and Es 50 lor income under Rs. 1000 pin. 
tion : Annual. Es 12 :or membei-s re'ideiit m ■ Animnl s>‘b<ciipiam ' Es, 12 for absent 
Jlalabar and Es. 0 lor iionue'ident meinbt is | iiiembcis. Monthhi rsubsaiption : Es. 20 for 
Monthly, Es. in 'incle ; E'. 12 manied ' ]»cinianeiit memi*eis. IN 40 lor temporary 

Jt. Hon. Sfcretarles. — W. E. Northey and J. , members, Seeiefam — G, F, ^mith 
X. M.ii'h ’ ^>iALKox glob, .•sialkot, Punjab Entrance Fa: 

irrLTAN ( LFB. ifultan. (K'td. 1S02). Entiane-- 1-Toiti Ec. 1 upto Ks ;>2, Monthly Subsenp^ 
Fee. Es. ao Monthly sahscription : E' 21 j tion. With uames Rs. 21 iiramed, Es. 17 
Xaimtal Club. Xamital. <E'td. 1S04) i >im.de K?. lO 2 Lieut . without tranies Rs 19 
Kntiaiiee Fee ; E&. 150. sub-^eilphon . mauiod. E'. 14 siuule, R^. lU 2 Lieut. Serre- 

.Annual. Rs ]2: Monthlv. E' lu. J t-m/ — T.leut. (b E. G. Bkkley, lo lOth 

Uotacaml'M) rifB. Ootacarnuud. XiJuiii Hill- i Punjab Eeuinient. 

(K-td. 1^>40). Entrance Fee E>. 15(*!^^IXJ» (LfB, Karachi. (L>td, ISTl). Entrance 

Siibsn Iption ’ Annual. K' IH; ilonthly • Fee R*. 2oo. Suhsenption : Annual Es. 12 ; 
Es. 12. Hon Secretary. — V. S WiHi.iiii'. ‘ j Moutlily Es 12. fliai Seerefnry. — Col. H. J. 
OuiL-NiM LVB, Chowpatty, Boml'av, En*,anr.- .Mahon.' c.l f . v D.. M I. A.. J ?. 

Fee. Es 15i). Snbsi , tpfiun . .Aiiiiual. IN 72 Ti:k'II1Noi>oia' CL f IL Cantonment. Tiichinopoly. 
tor residf-nt nn-inbeis and Es 12 nu non- , (K'td l>d9). Enfranre Fee' IN Oo. Snhs- 
ii'sMeut iucia]>eis : ilontlilv. IN, (> toi le^idt-ni c/ipfuai ' .Annual Rs. 12; Monthlv Rs. 12. 
memlM'Maiid Ee I lor nou-ie-Kbur niembei> ’ Eiet-Kleut — JJ C. Hoduson Secietanj and 
Joint Ifnn ^c-vv^l/e,s — |) W. 1 dtclibui u .uid Ti>'(suier — <’apt D i>i>ugiell, 

M.M. Amei'ey ; Tl TK oiux < ldh, Turiroiiu. (IS.^.5). Entrance 

Pi>iiv\\AU CiAB. P.-*sha\\at, ( K't«L Fee. IN 50. SubseiipHon : Annual Ks.O; 

Ent/arii e Fee : Rs. 5i). Games section JN. 15 ' .MiUdhlv IN. lu. sVc/t'/fZ/.V — E. ii liobday. 
Siib.seri/,ftun : ^Fontldv E' lOsimrle. Es 12 'KxiIKb Si'UVB’H ClT'b. Minla. { INtd. 1800). 
inaiii(>d, Seemfini / — Major A. P. Imlay. j PAitrnme Fee' E'. luu Sahseriptum : 
D.H ((.. 11 I \ s e. ' Anmitd IN 12 : Moutlily Es. 0. Csecietary . — 

Ibv.ni: (i.ii?. T'])per 5r.ill, Lalioie. (INtd. I .M.ijoi b lb Grant. riK. t.d. 

l'*^7‘.i). ; .Aiiuual. Es 15 ; moiitbh . j rxiTin Sfrykt (T.rn, ( butter ^Manzil Palace, 

Es 12 -Sec/f’/a^ .7 —Captain C. j'i K. .Jaiiu'soii I Jjicknow. (K.std l.sUi). Entiance Fee: 
QriTTA ('Ll 11. l/i’D., Cbietf.i. (INtd. I.s70> i Es. iuu. Suh-^eription ' Es. 10 moutlily. 

Entsanre Fre ' Es do Monthly .Siih.s-rrip/inn '] Hon. seeiefiuy — T.. Moitinier. 

K' 15, siiiL'le : Es J.s. maiiieil. Seentan /. — ; I'RFiR BruMA (T.rB. Port Dulterin, Mandalay. 
Ga[)t. (’. C. AVhyte. M B H. ' I (INtd. Es80) Entioiice Fee : Es. 50. Sobs- 

E T IN V Cirn, Mount .Abu ( INtiL 18S0). rnption. .Aauu.il Es. 12; Moutlily Es. 20, 
Entrance Fee: Es. 5i). Monthly Sahscrip-\ lion. Secretary — .S. 1' .Stulibs. 
tool • Es. s. ' WiLLiNt-DON' Sfuki'S CLUB. Cleik Koad, Bombay. 

E vxooox liiiAT (T.T'B, Eiiyal Lake.s. E.imroon./t,’/!- j ( Kstil 1017). Entrance Fee . E^ 500. 
tiance Fee : Ks. 25 So'hscription . .Annu.il, IN Annual Sabsrnption . Ks. 15U. Secretary.-— 
12, Monthly. Es. <5. steirar'i. — Z. B Samuel ! Lt.-* ol. B. Hiuham. riE. i ji 6. (Eetd.). 

E rxi.fiox (;ymkh\n\. Hatpin Eoad. E.inuoou j \Vni;ia,i: Cli h. Ltd , The Mall. Aleeiut. (Estd. 
(INtd. 1S74) Enfranee Fee : Es 75. Sabt.- l.so.i) Entiaiue Fee Ks .50. if hy lU'Tal- 
_ criptooi : Annual Ks (i . yionthl.v. IN. lu. meuts IN du Monthly e^abo'nption ' For 

E'G'al Bombay Yacht Cli b, ApoUo Ihimlei. teiapoiaiy membeis Rs. 15 sim~de. Its. 18 

Eomb.iv. (K'td. 18S0). Eiitninee F'ee . IN, manied: for (leiiiianeut imaiibeis IN. 12 
275. Snbs' ii/ifion : Annual JN. 18; yiontblv sintde. Es, 15 maiiied; Tatiy Hoimrary 

IN. 12 Serictary. — Lt -Col. C. Cobb, c B E.‘ members Rs 5. All or the al>o\ e are inclusive 

Eov \L C iTa riT V Ti KF CjA'B. n . Eussell Street. , oi Ijilnai v sabsenittion but e\( !U'iv<‘ ot uames', 
( alriitta. (Kstd. 18()U Entiance Fee: Club, f\eei>t in the e.isc m ladv houmary menihers. 
Members, IN. 300; Stand .Meiubeis. Es KM) ■ uho are i fiarmsl K' 2 tin U'e (U the l.ihraij. 
Annual Sabbcnption : IN. KM). Seerttary - Secietary. Capl. \N’ J A. 11, Ainhmkak, 
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ifiilflle A=:ia Oifice : Vi'p’ihh'of ‘ TT S. Pi'^r^'ra. 77-.;’ 

Brabomne Sta.linm, n„,rrli!ratp. Bnml..-iv. j 

Secr/t-ifti ■ yi \V. Bryant. 1 p m , Oraml Oni iit not-.l, 

HniT.i-DnAnwiK : l'ff.-uh,d: X. K. I)i\ir. 
(Bomhny Pi-eiiili,n-u,8uvtli India a: Ceylmi). Plpa-U-r Illiarw.ir .^r^/,iunj : L. U. 

Di.'TRTfT Governor; Saljuf;., Line Bazar, Lih.irvar. 

A. Garrliner, EomI BuilJmir, Colombo. : rre.i.hnt: r, G Inker till 

ASil-T.AXT TO OOVERN'OP. : s,u,,tnni: \V P. };iake-lfv. c o TIm- 

V. Pniais^-arDv. Took tV Swn T.til . Pir-t Ltin' Uf-a(h. iMadrai; 

Officials mid Clul, Meeting Dmjc. TriiLir, 1 p in., L oiint-niar i 

AnMF-DAB'iD : 1‘ff’^i‘hi't : I. Bliaffat ! ^ ' 

Joint Tif/ji I^i-e/cfnrie-'i : Soliral* 3\ Khan, j v • Pn'iuh at ' ‘«ir P. T. Paian, Kt. 
KankarLa P^ond, Ahmf'dahvYd. ainl J. S ('WmAi, j ; 3\ S Ki idma. c o T. V s. iV 

■Meetiiicrs ; Pir^t and Third Priilays, &-30 p.m. I-td dl, fH.r.dii Str'‘'-t. Madnta 

Grand Hotel I MeuUio^ • S-oond >,duida’-, Maduia ( Uih, 

BAkOAT.oRr : Teai'h'iit i H. PirliariKon I ^Aiturda}', L'o'^niojiulit.ui 

Jlmi. Seceettm '■ Hr. M. X. Mahadevan, We!*t| 1-lopin 

End }Iot*l, Ihur-Mlure. Het-fin::* • I’dr'^r - vrr nurn • tt .. o i -rx c 

■\Vt‘dnesday S-ir* pm. and prnultiiuatc ‘ SfUradt-r \vv 
Saturday 1-lj pm., ^Ve^t End Hot.d. \h thi- 

TA . n .7 , . , n- rn T . . .Moa^n<:•^ Se‘'nid and fourth >tondavs, 

B.ARODA : Pfcsideut: Sir T. Kn^hnamn- s pm., Xcw Kot lIou>e 
chariar Jt. lion. H'-ereXnni.-^ : a. X. . 

Dik-^hlt. Krhhna Kutir. Pratapuanj, P.aroda ! P-tN'PiMRprn : Pn s-ldent : Pai Bahadur G. 1'. 
and J. H, Talati. Baroda. : Second ; lau'uaruk. 7Ii>n s.fnia,//: Hr. G. I*. 

and fourth Friday^, Barod.i Guc^t House. I tnudke, e n Huunipa] Oflice. Pniniharpur. 
Biiisi : Pf-d,lfnt : G, H, Z,v.ll.uke .N, ■ | i 

J G. Godlio, J,vy,Ash.inI;ar Jlillf, Tk.r.I j i-'nl-lineMi-lu p m, 

Meotincs : ami third Suudass, Anna P(»ov\ : Meetina-«: 2nd and .it)i Thiirsd iv<» 

Sahcb Kathalo ^[enn.rial Hal!. 1-JU p m., l',.onu ( iuh. 

BiJtPrR: P,ef,idp,it: Dr. V L. Siiryavnnshi. Ra^kot * 7Vr^,/h,d Hr* D TT V-iri-ivi 
Tlon. Sei.ranen : K. L. Xaik. Godb.,1.:. Mala. it v ‘ \fTi . t. V i !Vi\ 

P.ijapur. :Me*tiiiu-,- l^t and did Sumlav<, J.td . p’ukot Iti! 

4p.m,B>lopurGyT..V;l.,t„... | p 

BoMH^y: Pre’^ulent : Sir Sultan Chinov. -77. , c \r. o ^ 

lion SeoeUxne^: U G. Hiuham. 1> . I' Vn V./'v”;' ' ^ Thursdays 

Secretariat, rhunhuate Stn-ct, Jniinhay, and* ’ ^ » ^'‘nin Cliih 


M.vtjra'^: : P/e^idinf : F. G. Lnker. mt \ 
J/w> ■'i,-! u tani : W P. }!lake-!ev. c o Tho- 
rofvk iV Son T.td . Pir-t Line Beadi. >Tadrai; 
^Kerimrs- Every Fridav, 1 pm., L'onnenian 
I Hotel. 

iMAnri’.v Pn-mhaf ^ir P. T. Baian. Kt. 
j .''’eot'ho-*/ ; 3\ S Kii'hna. c o T- V A 
I-td 21, Gof.di! Stre> t. Madnta 

I JEeLtUio-s • Si'Oond >,duida’', Maduia ( hih, 

( 1-1-'. pm. Foiiith >aturdav, eo-imonulitati 

j Chib, 1-].', p m 

jXronupo: Tp-ai Fii t nfnm : Ji H Sppnrer 


G. Hiuham. IMV.D , 'li' Vf V‘ L i * Vr 
' Stn-et. Jn.mbay, and ' ' ^ ^ 


and third Thursdays, 


M R. A. Haul adione :hH(ri and 22«».;r), Po-.t Sitot.wrii: Prc^idud • ]»r R P ThanawalJa. 
Box 743. ]}onib:iy. .Me.■'tlnu^! Every Xiax- lO'ii SpeMnn/ : ]>r \T ' sni r n.i uiv im 

day, 1-30 p.in , Taj M.ihal lh>t. I H-alth oiucvr. sboiapur. 2n.i and 

^C^HINX J^idvlcnt : P. Nilakanta Menon ■**** '^'“ 7-;;u p m , I roi ma^on 'Hall. 

Every alternate .at.,r,,..y, 1 p Balal,.,, X' dm 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL. 


S.itui.l.iy., .s p m „t 'J\,|,'j.;rki,;„-s Biin._'al.-«. 


Office for "Middle A^'ia : Brahourne Stadium, ' 
Xorlli, ChiirdiL'ate Street. Bomleiy. 

Tlie Oftice for Middle A->ia of Rotary IiittT- ; 
national pro\ idi -^ the .'il’rN leis of R. J Secretariat, 
at Chicauo, to tlie four di^triet governors jn tlii'' 
rv'iion aufl the Rotary club:^ and the Rf»tai\ 
or^ani'.atioii in India, lUirnia. Ceylon, Afuha- 
ni-'tan. Straits Settiemeiit-^, Foderattd Mula\ 
States, Unfederated Majav States, .Siam. French 
Indo-China, Sarawak, Jjiimei. Jiriti.sh .North 
Borneo and the Xetherland'? Indie*,. 

Serre^arij for Middle Asia: Herbert M'. 
Bryant. 

For administrative purpo=es the Middle Asia 
rejrion of R T. is divided into four districts, r a« h 
under a district Governor : — 

79 TH District Governor : Rotarian .1 h 
Z iesel, Managing Director, Xetherland-* 
Indian Industry, Ltd., Socrabaja (Java). 


Offii'iiiU nod Chth Mritinq Daijsi. 

BANPOI N.; ; ' J A-l-T.' X.W- 

C. tlr l\(i{'k Aan J.rouwL’ii, I 
Bilily.lilkGniat, B.ni.lnr.iEz (.l.iv.i). 
■n ,\V r S-OP, Su,-i( t(U Concorfiia. 
Bam,„u,umn J, A El.-G.l.rr, 

‘ ••itUtiif: yy P.ollaud, ."i H- ‘eteuorai ht, 

Landiermasin (Ji,,rner.) Afeetiiios • Tlmrs- 
^-‘U- S.,cirttil Be Kaiiel. 
HV' ‘‘"’--nh'nt ■ Prof. i,,. w. A. 

Jiij'ber-.'. .Secnhin/: K. K. <:. Smitti, 4ii 
AI.iclo.T.iwce, UuUivia (Java) JTeetings ; 
.»r , Iletd (les Indo--. 

P'‘f!^nlt‘nt: E. Koning. N'errcfari; : 
4 ( Zwwlo, p/Q Gaml.ar, Blitar (Java). 
-Mpetine. ■ Jionilav T-30, Blitar Sopipti it.. 
‘T’-”''’’--! : resident : T. C. E W. Canter 
M-pplifr. Srrrelan/ : l)r. F. dorter, « 
Komngmncwesr, Buitenzorg (.Tuvm). Meet- 

i lugs: I’uesday 7-30, Societeit Buitenzorg. 
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Soxo : Prer%ide)it : Ir. L. G. Langgntli 
Steuerwalil. lienetary : J. p. Pakker, Ainpol 
Salatiga, Solo (Java), llcetings; Tuesday 
8-30. St)fi«‘teit “ Be Hamonie.” 


Chf.ribon : President : J. W. Ph. van den 
Berg. Senetnry : W, Terwoerd. 12 SookaJila, 

Cheribon (Java). Meetings: Tuesday 8-00. 

Rucifctcit “ Phoenix.” 

Djkmbp:r : Pre^tident : IT. IN'ijk. Seertian/ TRiKiM.’. President: Ir D. W. Brand. See re- 
F. H. Schoevaart, Glantangan, Djeniberj tan/’ Ir. C. G. Eoelofs, 13 Br.Eoelants-laan, 
(^Java). Meetings: Tuesday &-O0. Societeit- Tegal (Java). Meetings: Tuesday T-oO. 

Vereeui'iiug, Djember. ' Sodeteit " Be Slamet.” 

DjOKJAKART.t : Fref-ident : "W. Ruys. »See/-e- ; TAXOJOXti Kar tXG: / M. J. Kreeiner. 

fan/: J, J. vander Waarde, 19 Sindorolaan, 

Bjokfakarta (Java). Greetings : Friday 8-30. 

Societeit ” Be Vereeniging ” 

Kediki ■ President : A. J. B. Sandbergen 
Secretanj : F. Landiueter, 40 Semampir, 

Kediri (Java). Meetings: Tuesday 
Societeit Kali Branta; 


Seere^nii/ : M. .A., Xo.'^. Enggal, Tandjong 
Karang( Sumatra). Jleetings; 1st Srdand.'tli 
Iriday 8-00. Soeifteit ” Zuid-Sumatra.” 

SOth Bistrict ; ‘ 

. . , Bistrict Govf.rxor ; 

8-00. 1 S If. Prince Varnavaidyakom Varavarn, 
! Foreign ^fini-ter to tlie Government of Thai- 
Md>ioF.N'. Pre<tid»ni: Ir. L. H. Vreding. 21 land, Bangkok. Thailand. 

Mauklam. . Ii, R. A A /■ J-.lTOH: r,e^i,U-nl: Y. L' Kaii- .seceUmj : H. 

,.e^n‘tar>/ , L. I. W jnterfJijk, I Mints Department. Itmli- 

Meetings : T\'edne>days 1 p m., Hotel :Maje'?tii 


van Lif'^a Xessel 

1 Wilhelminaiaan iiagelang (Java). Mel‘t - 1 
-40. Soeieteic '‘lie 


A. J. Balih.T Secrc' 

ri M.aroswoL', Maka.sserl .y"" 7 , MerK • 
ilonday »-S0. boeieteit 


Ki.aN'Ct and Coast: P/esvlent: Br. E. S. K. 
Alfrevl, Secrdnnj : V K. C’liinniah, Meetings: 
Thursdays 8pm, Station Eestuiirant. 

President: Francis F. 
(.ouray, S‘-en‘tarii : B. G. Mack. P. O. Bo.x 
203. Kuala Lmnpur Meetings: lVednesday.>? 
1 p in.. Majestic Hotel. 

FKLMB.\N • J'leoident: Koli Lian Chin. 


iugs : ^Yednesday 
Eenrlracht.” 
fiUKASSER • Pfpi^ idenf 
tfin/ : y. H. Xeejiel, 
fCelobesh Meetings: 

” Be Harmonie.”' : 

MaX-ING : President: Mr M'. Holthu!^. 5ccrc- j 
tary : A. E H. van Ot>rdt, Xawoestraat. 1 

(Java) Mettinga: Weduos, lay s-00. 1 . Lt.Col W. A. Gutscll, -Manitjau 

T V 1 f I Mitato. .Mamliau, Xeari Semblan. Meetings ■ 

• u’; , i I 't-I •2.«l .tml 4th WetUicstiays, S p.m.. Rest H.mse, 

4 "!!”“* si" I Mondar^'" Ut' ' -.ml ("!> ' x!' Ho, Chan and' Ho 'I'aipVag: 

p Kn-HiMi; Khan Ah Chong, 

nr "‘‘■ i- - ‘ i >V' V c. -N. J.i.w, Iloek Ro.ui, Kiiehing. 

p. iv'r- li ■ I ‘ t .. , ■ Ihvtincs: Alti-riuite Weduenhus. 12-1.-, p.in. 

P.^DOO: PtesdfUd • l'. Ibirgrnan. .s.netan/.’t ..t „„.nii»Wv 

Meitin“s“"‘Tm -a Iv'"- i ItANnKoK im,.ln,t . V. 3t. Dolheare. Serr- 

’’i ‘"'''i: 'V. A. Zmimeinian. Y.M C.A., (i.ss, 

;.r, -r / 1 . mill Vnra.-hak Koad, Jiangknk. Jlaetinga- 

P's 'n .'v in \v-n ’’I''’ '"i'"'" 1 "’ediusdays, J 2-2.5 p in., Troeadoro Hotel, 
>e' retnry ‘ J. Rchenk, 50 M ihuOmiiudaan. ' 

Palenibang (Sumatra), Dret-ting',. 2nd, 4th I 
aiui Dtli Tiuirsday 8-00. Societeit IMleui- j 

PA^ilikAy; Prrnrfrm; L. Hlnm. ,y,v,e. ! • J’reaM.mO llaghavan. S.,-r 

tun/: Ir. P. H. Wijtman, 01 Heerenstraat, j 
Pasoerncan (Java). M-xtuup : Monday 7-30.1 
S«Kieteit “ Be Harmonie.” " { 

POKRWOKERTO : P/esident Ir. L. H. I>.' 

Mulder. Sectei'in/: Ir. IV. A. Mulder. Laaii i 
<le Boer, Poerwokerto (Java). 5Ieeting.s : I 
Monday 7-30, Societeit ” Be Slamet.” | 

POFRWORKDJO : P,eside,it : G. J. Bekker*’ ' 


rrefnrii : L. C van OMenborgh, 1 Schoohvt 
Poernorcdjo (Java). Meetings: Friday 7-30 
So( ictcit Po«“rnorcdjo. 

SEUAiavn : President: H. A. A. Rc\ncr'^. , 

St'! retar*/ : Ir. H. lVe:-tltroek, 24 Goinbcl, I /t^Lciah and VUdt Meefiii'j datj^^. 

Scnmraiig (Java; Meetings: Jloiulav 1-00 | Agra: President: l>r Banar^i l>a'5. _ SVcrc/^r//: 
Kalibaroe (.'Inb (20 IIoogcn<iorj)straat). la-^t 


M’ediieMluy'5. J 2-2.7 pm., 

M\L\C( \ J‘n.sident : L. S. Jermyn. 

.'>eejetat>/ : K. X. Joscpii. High School, Malacca. 
JIc(‘ting,s : Tucsduj-i 1 pm.. Best House. 
PFN\X»;: President: K. Kaghavaii. ” 

tail/: K. IV. Jlolcv^orth, c.'o Kvlc Palmer A 
(■<)., Xtd., 88-02, P.Hhop' Street, Penang. 
Meeting.-' : Wedm -'davs 1 p m., E. A O. Hotel, 
^•INGAPOUK : Pn'sidf/it : R. E. Holttam. 

iSet'/itari/ : K. V. Davies, Rangoon Ruaii 

School, Siugapori'. Jlcetings : \Vednesd;'\s 
1 ]i.m , Adclptij Hr.te). 

K8TH Bi-trict: 

BIsTKK’T GOVPULVOK : 

rt.-Col. C. G. IVarreii-P.ouiton, Macliine Tools 
(India) Ltd., Stcjjhcn Huihc, Dalhou-ie Stj , 
Calcutta 


Moudav of the month 8-00. Societeit Tijaiid 
(13 Oinl Tiandi). 

SoKK\RoEMi; President : F. J. .Tcn-i >s'i'c>»>- 
tary : J. G. Hazcluop, 34 VinieJniiuaweg. 
Sockaboenii {.).i\a). Meetings: Friday 7-30. 
So( leteit Sockamanali. 

SofUABAyA : I'resident: F. H. Pino. AVerr- 
t<u </ : ir. 11. ileida, 80 >*iasstraat, Sourabaya 
(Java). Meetings: Monday 8-00. Sim- 
pangsehe Societeit. 


J)r- P. K. Wahi, Medical College. Agra. 
Meetings- 1st and 3rd M edne^dajs, 8 p.iii., 
Jaiuries Hotel. , .... 

Amrit-'AII : President .* Sardar Bahadur Br. 
Soliau Smgh yerrefan/ : P. C. Bliandari, 
Mmiicipal Gthce. Amritsar. Meetings : 2nd 
and 4tli Tuesdays. Imperial Hotel. 

Asaxsol- President: Lallit M. Sen. .Seere- 
tara : iV. F. B. Higniaii, 165, Bathe Road, 
Asansol. Meetings : 2nd and 4tb Mondays, 
7-15 p,in., Asansol Club. 
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CALCtTTTi. *. Prendeui : Kai Baliad\ir P. X-JMu- 
kerji Secretani : C. A. Xe^vlierv SuitoAo 4,; 
1 3, British Indian Street. Cah iitta ifpotings * ' 
Tuesday', 1-13 p.m . Grt-at Ka-tern Hotel. | 
Bal’Ca • J'residi.ttt . K. i>. Ghu^h. m.a. (Oxon) 
,^eL/‘ti>irij ' S. Iv. Ihatte-rji, 13, Tikatoolj | 
PtOad, P.O. 'W'ari, Bacca and Br H. L Bey 
llamna, P. O. Baeca. ileetnias ; ind and, 
4th dluiiday?. j^-iu p ni , I'niver'ity Buildhi'is 
BF-HUA Bry, (Provisional Lluh) - Pf-tdeid: Bt - 
Col. X B- Mehta, Mat >/ : K. X X'atc-?aii, 
survey of India. Beiira Bun. Meetings 
Wednesdays, fortnightly, 1 p in , Royal Cut^* 
Bri,HI- President' Sir G V. 3h*n<*or 
.'>e(^retanj : M X. Seth. Scindia Hoii^-e. Xevr 
Belhi. greetings ; 1st and 3rd Thursday^ 
^ ]> u\ , imperial Hotel, Xew Belhi {*Uiimg 
cold Weather) and ilaidens Hotel (duriiiir lift 
weather). 

Hknzaija ; President : V. San Maung, l.c 
.'^ecMary : V. Ba Kin. Puhin* l*roseCutor, ' 
Honzada. Meetiiius : 2iid and 4th Satnrdai''. 
4 p.m. at Members’ residence. 
ilYPEKAB.AP, sink; Prehnitnt: J. X. Rum- 
fhainiani .sVr/vfn/v ' C M. Bahia, "j'p 
Holmatead, Hv\U, Hyderabad. Siml and IT 
Bharwani, (Jt. ^jeeretarie-) Meetings: ^iid 
and 4tli Thuradajs, S-30 p ni , Masonic- Hail. 
jAMsHEDld'R • Pre-'idrvt : J. J Gh.indv 
.'^ecretih!/ : K P. HilUcr, Labour office. Tara 
iron and Steel Co. Ltd., .laindn-dpur. Meeting' 
1st and 'ird ilonday, 12 iioi.iii Tix o ilot« 1 
Jl-BBfLPOUl, . Prt^hhnt: T. C. .Ta\aratnani 
I 0 S. .'-'erretnnj: Br. Pv. 3’. BuIm , Xerbmld.i 
Road. Jubbulpc'ro. ^ileetinus: 2nd an<l 4th 
M’lMinesdu.N". J.u ksnns Hotel 
KvRachI' Pre'^ldent. : j) B A\ari Sn-nffi/i/ 
T. B. Balal. c o The Kannlii Cotton A"0(.i.i 


tiou Ltd., The C(jttoii Lxchange, MacJ.eod l 
Road. Karachi. Me*etings . &atunla\& 1-13 1 
p.m , Killariiev Hotel. 

L\HOKK'. P/t'sirf^nf; Bewan Bahadur S V j 
Singha Heeretari/ : Sainlagar Singh, Llec-: 
trical Kiigineer to the Got ernnn’iit <4 the' 
Punjalj. Liihore. Meetings: Trhla\'«, S-TH 
p.m., Xedous’s Hotel. j 

Lucknow: President: Br. B. X. Vyn"- 
Serretnry : Pr<if A' K. Sidhaiita. Bean.' 

Faculty of .\Tts, Lucknow I'nivcrsity . ' 
Lucknow. Meetings : 2nd and 4tlj Tuesdays. 
8-13 p.m., Carlton Hotel. 

MANDAL4V Pn'^ident : V Ba ilhiitig. | 

.Secretani: J. Moonie, Interiiiediate College, i 
Mandalay. Meetings: ist and 3rd Fridaj.'. ! 
7-3U p.ni., j'’reenKi'uns Hall. 3Iandalay. 

B\sgoon: President: U Jla hum. >^rriitani ' \ 
S. Chatterjie. 204, Sparks Street, Rang«.on 
Meetings: \Veduesda>fe, I'”'* * 

Hotel. 

Thayktmvo : Pre-tident: T B.i Them. Secre- 
tnni : Samo Hla U. A. B M ( hin Scho..i, 
'J'huj'etui\ o Mcetiugf . 2nd and 
Saturday''. 3-30 p.m , Rotary Lodge. 

8UXH Bis'ikict: 

BIMKICT Govu'vNok: 

Btn. A. Gardiner, Regal Theatre, Colombo. 

Officials and Club Meeting days. 

AHAIEDAB-AD : President: I.R.Bhagat. Scrietn.. 


BANGALORE : President ’ H Pvichard'On. Sre- 
retanj : Br. M A’, ^lahadevan. The Cash 
Pharmacy, Sr ;Mark' Uoad. Bangalore. 
Mecthigs • I'^t Wtdiu'ilay. dinn< r nutting. 
S-13 pm., penultimate >atiird.i%' lunch 
meetings. Wtsf J.inl Hot'!. 

BAROIjA ; I'lCisid-id ''irA' T Kri.'hnainaehari. 
.''‘■crtT'Oy : A. X. Blk'hit T,\ft urh t- Lngniei.r. 
Baroda Mate, ilarotla Alt -ting' ; 2nd and 
4th Fiida\'. «j p ni., Bart, da H<->Trl. 

Bombay: Pie'i<hi,i . Mr >uit.in Chiiioy. 
>t'ftetai>i ' M. It. A. Baig Aiiktu an rt>rt.igu 
Insurance A"Or!atioii. Gru-'liiia Building, 
l^splanade itoad. 1 oit Bf,ml,a> A^stt 

P -4 iJ'AN'iiiic .Mfc-rings : Tuesda\ , 
1-15 p.m , Taj Mahal HtUt-l. 

TURSi: Pte^ideid. (, I’ Zadbiike Jt. 
.set itfa, .1 f : V R. p-ingt'. ( hn f (iihcer, 
Muiih tpal B'Uxiigh, ihir'i ami .1. G Cotiho, 

, Klectric.il Engnu'* r J;u .I'hankar Ahl]'. Bar'i. 

, Meeting*- : First and third 'sund.i\ «, Anna-ahtb 
Kathab* Mciuon-il Hall. 

■ BiT.U’ur. • Pn -Jd' 1 1 : Br. V L Sur\avau'ihi, 
.'<ef i.ta, y : K. 1. A, ilk, Gniiabole Mala, 

• Bijapnr. Meeting-? Nr- ami 3rd Sundays, 

' 4*30 p m , Bijapur Gyiiikli.iiia ( liib 

C"ciiix Picsid.iit: R Ani'Worth. S'Cnrnry: 

A. '^UJnl.iri-'.ill ; Cochin 

( hanibrr of i'laiiimTcf , (.othin Meitings. 

. Alt. mate s.jtur.l.iy'. 1 pm, Rnm Mohan 
I’al.ie..-, jJinakul.ijii 

' < ‘oi.tjM i;u iS'M'liid ■ H S P'Tora. SVere* 
j tar, I • i>. i\f siK.i JCiiliiratne. \nanda College, 

Col-thib.* Ahetuig* Thur'tl.vv, 12-43 pm, 
<;rand oiiental Jli ti-l 

'AflPUi*: i'lC^ibiit i. fi. Tjiki r .Sei'ntnni : 

I C<im]v a Snll 


•[-/‘.I » I't J.ine Jjineh, Madra* Meetings: 
riida\', 1- 3) ]> m . ( .jnneni.ira Hotel. 
Al'.oMiio: PiC).iih‘,it : |.)i 'J' A'air Sectc- 

fury' R. H Sp'-m.-r si iir.ub r, “We'ttr 
Sc.it..n l-aiiu”. AAgmub.) .Minting^: 2nd 
and 4th Mond v s p ni., Aew Rest Hou^e 
A ANTdl turn: i'., . 5tai Jlah.idur G B. 

Pau-hatk. Scc,.fary: Br. G p. J'hailke, 
e o -'hinicipal utme, Pamlli.irpur Meeting;* ’ 
gml and 4th SumLiia 0-30 p.nn, Unitm Bunk 
Building'. 

POONA • P,es,denf : S A' Secretary : 

Lt.-( nl. J-. ( SnutU. ■■ ili\er Vr"*pt'Ct’’, 
J crva«la. l»..omi. .M.-etings : gad and 4th 
ihur'flays. l-3o p in , pnon.i club. 
ilA.TKin' Picn'Unt. i'r J) Mehta Secretary: 
J* N Aral, e o The Jlaiik<41ndia Ltd.. Rajkot. 
Meeting.^: 2ml .iml 4th Wc dne'dav>, 0-30 
I . ^ at Rtn. I) ff Variai a’s bung.'ilow. 

30 pm.. Strand '’-tEEM : President: A. P. W. Bixon. l r.s. 

' > eririanj • T .M. Cliinnanan, Public ]Tn- 

^e«ut-.i. S.d( ni .Alreting''. Gt uud 3rd 

Jhursday^, 8-30 p in , >.\h m (hib. 

4 tli ' • Presnievt- B K. I»ai\i Secre- 
ait'l ' Major 31 Subrainanvani, Sholapur 
Mum. ip.iiity, SiKiInpnr. Mec-fings 2nd and 
' 1' on, ilatdi T rccniasOTib 

Hal! 

Si UAT : Prestdmt ' Sardar Bavar T. K Modi. 
Sen,tary: Dr. S. 1C J'.liacca. Vanki Bordi, 
Surat and H Patel. 31eetings : 2nd and 
4th .'satiirdaj s, 0-30 p.m. at Rtn. Taleyur- 
Khan .s bungalow , 


ry : Sohrab K. Khan, Kaiikana Rt>ad, Ahme- . ilrniA-Bu miwar, (Provisional Club') • Pren- 
daliad. Jt Secretary: J. S. Cama Meetings j dent: X. K. Bixit. Secretary' L A SabnG 
^st and 3rd Tridays, 8 p.m.. Grand Hotel. Line Bazaar. Bharw at. * * '» 
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Church Organisation in India. 

ANGLICAN. 


Do%\u to March lit, I'JJO, the Church oi 
lanil in India (auJ (^eylou),. though possessing ua 
ONsn bishops and Metropolitan, waa in the eyes 
of the law an integral part of the Churili of 
Eouland, and subject to the general supervision 
of the Are-hbishopof Canterbury, hy the Indian 
Church Act aiid the Indian Church ile.isure 
passed by Farliument in 1927 this I< gal conii« c- 
tion was severed,^ and on March lat,lUoU, for 
the fixing of which date provision was made by 
the Indian Church Mc\'Ure, the Church of 
England in India and in Ceylon, in future to be 
known as The Church of India, Eunna and 
Ceylon, and, for short, The Church of India, 
became w'holiy re^pon'ibh' for the inaiiageiuent 
(or of Burma, e»r of Ceylon, in those coimnics) 
or its own atfairs, alth'oujli, as it state.' in the 
Proamble to its Constitution, it has no intcutiou 
OT desire “ torenomiee its obligation" to thcre-'t 
of the Holy Catholic Church and itsiuiidaiin ntal 
principles, but on the c'ontrary acknowlcdg'.s 
that if it should abandon tho"e lundaiiicnt.d 
principles it wouM break spiritual vontinuity 
uitU Its past and destroy its ^piritual id«.mity.’' 

Anglican work in India dates from the hrst 
establiahincut of the East India Coinpanyi u the 
17th Century on the sliurcs oi India at Mirat, 
Madras, and Bombay, uh re tiu ser\ants of the 
Company uerc ministered to by a continuous 
succcMsion ol i haid.nn.-'. llie lir."t chajdam \'a» 
the llevd. XV'Ur Bogus, hurat, 1012. The lif't 
church built was St. Ceorgo’s, Madras, in 
followed by Bombay Cliurth. now St. Thomas’ 
Cathedral, hi 1710, In South India the work 
of Banish ami ('lernian Lutlurari missionaries 
was a-ssi^ted by the EnLdi"h S.P.C.K, (Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Kiiuuledge). but 
nii.'siouary work was not att<'iiiptt'd by the 
Oliurch itself till the beginning of the 10th 
Century. 

Like all oth-T brancho.^^ of the Angliian Com- 
inuiiioii the (diurcli of India is episcopal. Tiie 
^i^^t bishopric ^sa•5 not, however, founded until 
1814 when the see of Calcutta was sot up, the 
first bishop being Thomas Fan^haw Middleton. 
His juiisdiction at first iiicludrtl not only 
British India but the BritLh settlements lu 
Australia, the Straits, the Cape and St. Helena’s. 
At the saint* time India was ilivided intt) three 
Arehdeaconrit s. and two of tho''e, Madras in 
and Jloinbay in is;j7, were later ereeted 
into bishopiics. The thii edioct "es thus formed 
iiavc iiepu repeatedly subtliviiled. until iu 19JI0 
tliere wtxe Jourtecii tii'ie.'.'.'S, tlv‘ dates of their 
creation being as follows: Calcutta 1814; 
M.idra-> 18:1.") ; I5()inl)ay Ls'j7 : Culomlio 1815 ; 
Laiioiu JcS77 ; Jvnneoon 1877; Tr.ivancori* 
Cliuta Xaepur isnd ; Jaieknow 
Tdnnevelly isOf) ; >.'.egptir 1'.)U3 : Bornakal 1912 ; 
As-^arn lt)15; Na^ik 1929. Plan"- are m hand 
for the foruiation of two more dioceses out of 
Lucknow and Calcutta. Baiigoon, Lahore and 
Boniak.d hope also to be divided sliortly. There 
are assistant bishops in the dioceses of Lahore, 
Calcutta and Bornakal. 

Eules for the government of the Church arc 
contained in its “ Constitution, Canons and 
Eules’* adopted by its General Council in 


session at Calcutta m 1930. All clergy before 
receiving a license from their bishop make 
iu addition to an oath of canonical obedience to 
their bishop, a dcLlaration accepting the Con- 
stitution, Canons and Eules, as wuU as a declara- 
tion concerning the faith and formularies of the 
Church. Lay members of the General and 
Diocesan Councils also make declarations of 
assent and acceptance. The government of the 
Church is throuj:h these councils, the General 
Council being f«>r the whole ecclesiastical pro- 
vince of Tadia,l;urnia and Ceylon. Its member- 
ship consists of the bishops of the province, and 
houses of clergy und laity elected by the diocesan 
councils. The Diocesan Councils consist of the 
Bishop of the Di<*ccae and all its clergy, together 
w uh lay representatives elected by the parishes. 
To exercise a vote in the election of lay represent- 
atives pari'liioners must be adult communicant 
nienibers of the Church. It is opmi to a diocese 
to add to thoso qualifiratioiis tliat of having 
contributed some specified amount to the ex- 
penses of the Church, lu addition to these 
eouueils * Very parish has a CIiutlIi committee 
or council with a recognized coustiUitiou and 
these are in many areas organised into district 
ChUTth councils. ])articula’rly where Indian 
pari'hes nic numcr.ms. Again in addition to 
the.-e couaeils the lushops of tiio province inci t 
m 8ynod, wjtli <-kTicul and four lay assessors if 
a iiiaftrr of faitli or order is being dealt with, 
and tiie bi'iiop of a diocese can at any lime hold 
a 8yuod ot his clergy. Determinations on mat- 
ters ot faith and older are made only bv the 
House of Bisln>ps ot the (dncral Council and 
cannot be made subjects of di»( iplinary action 
unless adopted in the form of a canon by the 
wliolc Council. 


The additional title of Metropolitan was given 
to ilie Idshop of Calcutta when the sees of 
Matlras and liombay were formed. It is an 
ancient title similur to archbishop and indicates 
tliat its holder has jurisdiction over the other 
bishops of the province. Ik fore cousecratum 
a «lioc(‘«!au bishop takes an oath of canonical 
oliedieiice to tlw iletropolitau. Under the 
Ooiistitutnui of llie church bishops are elected 
bv the clitK-c'^e, subject to coatirniation by the 
in-'liops (U tile provinre. In the Constitution, 
Canons and iluli s, the Constitution cou^'ists of 
D« el.u atious laying down the position oi the 
I’iiureii of India .is a part of the Gne, Holy. 
Catholic and Apostolic Churcli ; the Canons 
lay down principles of govenmieiit and organisa- 
tion; tiio Eules arrange in detail for the carrying 
out of the Canons, and are more easily altered 
or added to than the Canons. The salaries and 
allow.uicc'- of the Lishu]>s of Calcutta, Madias 
and Jtoinb.iy, liavefroiu the foun<lation of those 
".e. s bei-n pai'l out of the Keveuues of Govern- 
uieiit, as also in part those of the Bishops of 
Laliore, Bangoom Lucknow and Nagpur. Down 
to 1930 these bWiops wtTe appointed by the 
Crown. Since 1930 the bishops of these seven 
dioceses are elected, and when the bishops 
occupying the first tlirec secs iu 1930 vacate 
their sees their successors will be paid in part 
only from a grant from Government for th6 
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episcopal supervision o£ its establishmeBt of Indian clergy frequently preacli or celebraW 
chaplains. For the other seven bishoprics, and lor European congregations, and In » f™ 
for any others, set Up, Government is in no way , instances are m permanent cha«e of Euro^n 
rBsrmndhIc I parishes. The Indian laity though usually 

^ ’ I preferring services in their own language arc 

The Ecclesiastical estaUishment of the Govern- , everywhere free to attend English churches, and 
ment of India is an inheritance from the East to be enrolled, if they wish, as parishioners. 

India Company. That Company from the first | 

provided chaplains for its servants. The chap- , education of European children, and 

lains of the present establishment are maimained ' j^ore particularly the children of the Domiciled 
for ministration to the Governments Dntisn Anglo-Indian community, has from early 

born servants, civil and military. 1 javs been a concern of the Church. In addition 

chosen by the Indian Chaplaincies Board sittmg ' to ‘(jay-schools it has established over 70 board- 
in London, are appointed by the Se^etary oi ^og 3 (vjjools for boys and girls, many of them in hill 
State, are posted to Dioceses by the Governor- ^gtajions. Tlie pro\incial Governments assist 
General in consultation with the Metropolitan, • t,{jgg 0 schools with grants-in-aiJ both for building 
and within their Dioceses are posted to stations current expenditure, just as they do all 

by the Provincial Governor on tim recommeno^ other schools, according to the rules of the educa- 
tion of the diocesan bishop. Their pay ana codes. The schools are inspected by 

allowances are wholly met by Goyeri^ent. in ( 5 Qyej.niii 0 Qt inspectors. Indian boys and girls 

sjiiritual matters they are subject to the super 1 - admittf<i to these schools, but the number 

Sion and jurisdiction of their bishop, 'that may l>e taken is limited to a percentage 

Government servantscivil and military arc fixed bv the local Government. Anappeal issued 

primary charge, they are the parish priests oi the the Archbidii>p of Canterbury in 1938 for the 
chaplaincies to which they are endowment of these scliooU liad produced by 

are responsible for the ci^e of ail memDcrs oi 1939. ju-st under £'30 000 The fund is 

the church in thei^r pangi e.xc-epb in so lar ^ Anglo-Indian Schools Fund and 

Indian Members of the Church are cjuea or > j-eccipt of donations. 

missionaries o^Indianclergv. Lysidospro 1 1 lu- • judianUation of Government .se^^ices, especially 
■ • • * ' ' • , , Viic of the railway's, customs and post and telegraph 

•I'' !• . <lcpartnif‘nts has severely lilt the Domiciled and 

I' i JimitoriFS Aiiglo-IncUan community, and the ability of 

and their maintenance, and also of • paients to pav lees is steadilv decreasing. Hence 

>Vhere numbers do not , the uigent need for increased endowments. The 

of ati Establishraent i existing endowments of ail the schools yield 

aasisted in the provision of . J j ' an income of less than £1 per child per annum, 

aid and when from tunc to time the number oi • v v 

Establishment chaplains hus been reduced . v / t . .r t 

special erants-in-aid have been cranted. The (The Clinreh of India is not the only com* 
Kfttablishment and all grants-m-aid are subject , miinity respon>ibIe for European education in 

to revision and arc lu fact revised from time to India. Tlie Koman Catholics, the Church, of 

Scotland and the various free churches provide 
schools fur their children, and receive similar 
(The EcoIe,iastic.vl ,e.thbli.-hmcnt i„rt,«le 5 Government.) 

besides Anglican chaplains, Church of Scotland, | -j’ljg Government of India Act of 1935, section 
Freo Church, and Eonian Catholic chaplains, 83, pi oviiles for the continuance of government 
for ministrations to members of those com- . qj-^nts to European schools at a total figure 

munions: and churches and grants-iii-aid aie 1 -• — o 

provided or given on the same principles as lor ^ tJie ten . ■ ■ ■ 

Anglicans.) ! srant of a ■ ■ .s .. i ■ . . 

when the grant to European education may be 
The special interests of those parishioners 1 reduced in proportion. And, as a result of the 
whose domicile is England in the continued .recommeud.ations of a siib-cominittce of the 
use should they so desire, of the services of tlie ■ Bound Table Conference, provincial boards. 
Fnclish Prayer Book, which the Church of . For Anglo-Indian and European Education 
India is now free to alter at its discretion, are have been set up, and also an Inter-Provincial 
safe'^uarded by certain of the canons, and the.se |_Uo.irfl. to consider and advice Governments on 
intPTo= 5 ts together with other matters concerning matters connected with the schools, 
the Tndertaki^^ relation of the Govern- . 

ment of India to its chaplains and the Church Missions. 

Provided for by a set of Statutory Buies . 

UrtuTn iin under the Indian Church Act. Mem- > In Malabar, on the south-west coast of India, 

1 of the Church of England or any of the there have been Christians certainly from the 
nf the Anglican Communion aio, while 6th century, prol>abIy from the 4th century and 

rPiUHont in India full members of the Church possibly from the l^t century A.D. Tliey are 

I fintUa. and area most important T>ait of the called “Syrian” Christians owing to their 
inii'in Church their numbers still in some fonnection with the Cliurch in Syria. They 

those of Indian members, and ' tlo not appear to have attempted to spread the 

Fmnr-stT.tions bein" atdl exclusively Euroix.m, Christian faith in India. The Portuguese may 
^SrnKTh in the Church as a whole the numbei itheiefote be regarded as the first missionaries 
nf Tndian members greatly exceeds that of ;in India, and from their arrival at Goa the 
PuTouean clergy numbered 389 Franciscans and Dominicans who accompanied 
V139 and Indian clergy 716. There are .their fleets in large numbers threw themselv^ 
no racial distinctions whatever in the Church ; i with great activity into the work of evangelism. 
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The fonnatioii of the Society of Jeeus led to one 
of its first members the famons St. J^ancis 
Xavier being sent to Goa, where he arrived 
in 1541. Under his leadership the preaching 
of Christianity was carried on with great earnest- 
ness, The missionary work of the Boman 
Catholic Church thus begun has been continued, i 
and at the present day the number of Indian 
members of that Church is given as 2.11S,659 
(Census 1931), to which may be added 654,939 
Syrian Christians attached to the Roman Church. 
The number of independent Syrian Christianb 
(Census 1931) is given as 525,607. 

Protestant missions did not begin till the ISth 
Century, and as missionaries were not allowed 
to establish themselves in the Company's 
territories, they worked from Danish territory 
and in Indian States. These missionaries were 
Lutherans, but as stated above, were in the 
latter part of the 18th Century assisted with 
funds from England. Famous men among them 
were Ziegenbalg, Kiernander, Schultze and 
Christian Friedrick Schwarz. By the end of the 
18th Century it is believed that there were in 
South India about 30,000 Lutheran converts. 
In 1800 the famous Baptist trio, Carey, Marsh- 
man and Ward established themselves at Seram- 
pore in Bengal (Carey had come to India in 
1793). Men of humble origin and education, 
one was a cobbler, one a ragged-school teacher, 
and one a printer, they displayed great ability 
and enterprise, and threw themselves not only 
Into evangelism but into the scientilic study 
of India, its languages and culture, and its flora 
and fauna. Books and translations pouie*.i 



for the training of civil and military ofticers. 

The 19th Century saw a great increase in 
missionary effort of every sort. This was due 
to the opening of the Company’s tenitoncs to 
missionaries by the Government of India Act 
of 1813, and it was only after that date that 
Anglican (Church of England) mL.'«iou,iry 
Societies took up work in India, namely the 
Church 3lis'!ionary Society and the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, liy sending a-' 
missionaries ordained clerszv ot the Cliurch of 
England, those hitherto subsidised or sent by the 
S.P.C.K. (see above) being Liitlierans. The 
first luiaslonai'ies to arrive after the p.i-?sing of tlie 
Act were American Congregationalists, The 
London ^Missionary Society were iil-o caily in 
the field and Presbyterians from Anu'rica and 
Scotland soon followed. In the course of the 
century India became covered by a iiet-*voik of 
missions, engaged not only in evangelism, but 
in educational work in schools and colleges, in 
medical work and in industries. Among faniou'- 
names of missionary educationalists are those of 
Dr. Duff of Calcutta, and Dr. Wilson in Bombay. 
In the education of women mis-ions may fairly 
claim to hav'e taken the lead. Tlie tot.il number 
of missionary societies from Europe and America 
working in India is now ov er 150. For consulta- 
tion and common action there is a National 
Christian Council with headquarters at Nagpur, 
first organised in 1914, and in connection with 
this there are 10 Provincial Christian Councils. 
Membership of these councils is by election or 
appointment by local churches and mission 
councils. 


The Directory of the National Christian Counci I 
shows that the missions connected with it have 
53 Collies ; 815 High Schools and about the 
same number of middle schools ; 103 Teachers 
training institutions ; 217 industrial schools, 
and very many primary schools ; 250 hospitals 
and about the same number of dispensaries ; 

63 Leper institutions and 11 Tuberculosis 
Sanatoria, and 15 homes for the Blind or Deaf ; 

64 Agricultural Settlements; 31 Co-operative 
Societies ; 40 printing presses ; 36 miscellaneous 
Industries. The Census of 1931 gives 3,002.558 
as the total number of Protestant Christians in 
India, making the total number of ChrDtians, 
including Roman Catholics, Romo-Syrians and 
Syrians (see above) 6,296,763 ; included in this 
total are 167,771 Europeans and 138,758 Anglo- 
Indians. 

Reumon. 

Since the Great War there has been wide .spread 
inteiest in India in the subject of the reunion 
ot the separated Christian bodies. In South 
India the movement for union was started in 
1919 by a group of Indian clergy. This has 
led to the pieparatiou of an elaborate scheme of 
union the parties to which are Anglicans, 
Slethodists and the already united South Indian 
United Church wliich con^-ists of Presbyterians 
.and CoDgregationalist^. Much time and thought 
have been given to the preparation of the scheme, 
the problem presented by the task of reconciling 
Anglican, Ih-esbyteri.vn. Wesleyan and Congicga- 
tionalist principles being of extieme difiiculty. 

If the scheme is accepted the four southern 
dioceses of the Church of India, Madras, 
Doniakal, Tinnevelly and Travancore will be 
separated from the rest of the province and form 
part of the united Church, which is pledged to 
maintafn cpHcopal government. The general 
principles of the scheme were approv'ed by the 
Lamtctii Cotilerence (of Bishops oi the Anglican 
Communion) in 1030, but it has not yet (1940) 
been sufhcieiitly completed in detail for final 
>ubiuLsion to Diocesan Councils. 

The e.vistence of a united church in South 
India cori'-isting of Congregational and Presliy- 
terian elements has been mentioned in the 
preceding paiagraph. In north India thi re has 
been in CMstcneo for some years The United 
Cliurch of India (North) consisting of similar 
elements. Since 1929 a further movement for a 
wider union in north India has been considered 
at a series of Round Table Conferences to which 
the Church of India has sent representatives. 
Ill south India, again, a movement has started 
for union between two sections of the SvTian 
Cliurch (tlie Orthodox and tbe 3Iar Thoma 
Reformed) and t)ie Anclicaii Church, and the 
Church of India has airreed to send delegates 
to the Kerala Council of Church Union resjionsible 
for this movenicut (Xerala is a genera! name for 
the area covered by the States of Travancore 
and Cochin ami the district of Biitish Malabar). 

Anglican Missions. 

In addition to the two principal missionary 
societies of the Church of England, the S.P.G. 
(Society for the Piopagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts) auc’ /r*vo,^r.v. 

Society) already ' ■ ' 

in India, Burma i. . . ■ ' ■ ■ 
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Ordained. Laymen. Women, Total. 

S.F.G. .. 79 23 167 £69 

C.M.S. .. 65 £3 127 220+60 

married ■women, there are also certain smaller, 

hufc important missioLs, namely The Oxford 
Mission to Calcutta working in Calcutta among 
students and also at Eaiisal ; the Cowley- 
■SVantage-Aii Saints Ml=^sioa, working in Poona 
and Bombay : the Dublin ilission at Hazari- 
bagh, the Cambridge ilisM'on at Delhi, the 
Cawnpore Brotherhood ; the Scottish Episcopal 
Churi'h Mission, at Chanda C.P. ; the Bible 
Churchmen’s Missionary Society <12 ordained 
missionaries in the Lucknow and Kagput 

and Rangoon dioceses) ; the Christa Seva 
Sangha, Poona, 1927 and the Clrrista Prema 
Seva Sangha, Poona 1924 ; the Canadian Church 
IMiasion (4 ordained missionaries in the Lahore 
Dioc^e) ; the Church of England Zenana 
Missionary Society, in several dioceses ; the 
Sisters of St. Margaret (East Grinstead) in the 
Colombo diocese; Sisters of St. Denys (War- 
minster) in the Chota ^JaspuT Diocese ; Sisters 
of the Holy Eamily, Naim Tal ; the Winchester 
Brotherhood, Mandalay, and the Sisters of the 
Church, Maymyo. The first two of these, and 
several of the others in the list, consist of com- 
miiniUes of priests or sisters under religious 
vows. Members of the brotherhoods mentionetl 
are in most cases not under life vows. The work 
and influence of these communities is a most 
important element in the life of the Church of 
India. 

The Church of India has taken its full share in 
educational, medical and industrial work in 
India. Among colleges founded and managed 
by its missionaries St. Stephen’s, Delhi, 8t. 


I John’s, Agra, St, Columba’s, Hataribagb, Christ 
jChnxcli, Cawnpore, and Trinity Coliege, Candy, 
are well-known. A college at Trlchinopoly has 
' been amalgamated with the inter-denomina- 
■tional Madras Christian College. For the 
, traimng of Indian and Anglo-Indian ordination 
; candidates Bishops’ College, Calcutta, serves 
I the whole of India, In the various language 
I areas are other colleges for the training of 
lordinands and lay church-workers through the 
1 medium of the local lan!ni.age. Among hospitals 
! made famous by the work of the doctors in charge 
are those at Quetta (Sir Henrv Holland) Bannu 
'.(the late Dr. Penned) and St. Stephen's Delhi 
■(for women). The C.M.S. High School at 
■ Shrinagar is distinguished among the manv 
, High Schools of the Church for the methods 
I adopted to develop inan!ine<? and esvtit de corps 
, m the boys. Cawnpore in the north and K.ara- 
rcth in the extreme .south are well-known centres 
I ^industrial work and training. The Diocesan 
j Press at Madras was built up into a very larpe 
and efficient institution by a retired C. M. S. 
iMis^oiiary. At Hubli, in the Bombav Diocese, 
IS. P. o. missionaries have, since 2919, done 
I extremely good work in charge of an ludustrial 
. bettlemeat (for the reformation and training 
i of numbers of criminal tribes) committed to their 
I care by Government, 

Exact figures of tlic membership of the Church 
obtiiinablc. Prom figures, 
*, * • ' 'P about three quarters 

i • , bich about a lakh and 

• * , an aud Anglo-Indian; 

of Indian Christians 
' «*, Trarancore, Lahore, 

MMras, Calcutta, Lucknow, and rhott.a Nagpur. 

^ European and Indian, 

. has been given m an earlier paragraph. 


Bengal Ecclesiastical Department. 


Wcatcott.Most Rev. Foss, D.D Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan 

of India. 


Senioe Chaplains. 

Young, Ven'ble Ernest Joseph, b.a Archdeacon of Calcutta and Senior Chaplain 

cf St. John’s I hull h, Calcutta. 

Hidham, Rev. Conon IMiillip, M A .. .. On lo.ivo, cx-Tndi.i. 

Boulton. Kev. Walker, u,.i Scmoi i hupU,,,. ,ot. p,,,,)-, l utlicdral, r.iU-utta. 

JUNiOE Chaplains. 

M-Arop-)litan’s Chaplain. 

Saiiipur. 

KiiMfijmrc, 

Shilhinir ( 

Bankj/iiir. Bihii 

■limlor ( li.q.l.un st. Paul’.s ratlicdral, C.ikutta, 
Fort B'dliam, 

DarjCfliiiu:. 


Tacker, Rev. G. E., B.sc. .. 

Cowham, The Rev. Arthur Gerard. ii.A. 
Ti'ney-Ba^-etr, The Rev. Huirh Kr.iiu U Ihm i 
M.A. 

Trotnian. The Rev. Lionel AVilli.ini, M 
lialliday, The Rev, Sydney Lan-z . 

Ro'Zers, The Rev. <L 2’., 3f A. 

Beynon, The Rev, J, R. . . 

deVuU, The Rev. T. G. C.. m.a 
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BE^GAL ECCLESIASTICAL DEPAETMENI— co/iiri 


Tytler. llie iie\ J. i'. 
Chatfield-Jude. Xlie Etv. U , a.k.c. 
Scott, The llev. G. M. 

HtindlfV Tht' UcV 1' L . m.a 
Gaddy. Xiie Rcv T 


PfiOBATIOXAPvY. 

. . Kci'-aiili I’liiijab. 

. . Carrackpore. 

. . . . Kasauli. Punjab. 

!U!iai>iii. EcUai. 

T].iii'-[t'!icd to Aiiny I)ept onAiti\e Service 
CnrPCI! OF SCOTLAND. 


PllLsli'i-.NcV SL.MOi: 

ngram. The llev, J. W ..M.A ,D.i>. j.p, .. Presidency Senior Chaplain, Church of Scotland 

Madias. Otfc. Presidency Senior Chaplain 
Church of Scotland, Eencal and Senior 
Chaplain, St, Andrew’s Church, Calcutta. 

I’RLsIprNCY .TC'NfOF,. 

Paul Stirling, The Eev. J C , L.A , r.P .. Chaplain, Attached 1st Battalion, Tha 

Cameronians (S.K ), Barrackpore. 

Buduuau, The llev. G., M.A. .. .. .. Second ChapLiin, St. Andrew’s Church, 

Calcutta. 


CHURcn OF Rome. 

PeritT. The Most llev. Dr. Ferdinand. s.J. . . Archbishop, Calcutta. 

Bryan, llev. Leu, s..?. Chaplain, Alipore CentralJail. 


Bombay Ecclesiastical Department. 

CnrRcii OF India. 

Acland, The Right Rev, Richard Dyke, m.a. . . Bishop of Bombay. 

Forte.iciie, The Veu’blc, C.F., l.tIi. (Dur.) . . Olfg. Aichdeacon of Bombay. 

Arthur Patrick Lillie, j.p. . , . . . . . . Registrar of the Diocese. 


Rev. ,r. Hitioko 
Elliot, Rev. T. 11. It., m.a. 
Jtev, ^V. T Lindsay 


Senior Ch.^plains. 

. . Glia]tlaui of Almiod,il>ad 

. . Senior Presidency Chaplain, Bombay ( on leave). 
>ciii(U Picsidcmy tliaplain. (,Gll ). 


Junior CnAPiAiNS. 

.. Chaplain of Ahmednagar. 

. . . . Chaplain of Belirauin. 

. . Chaplain of St. Mary’s, Poona; Chaplain o 
Mahablcshwar (in addu.). 

Addl i’haiilaiu, St MaryX, Poona. 

. . . . Chaplain of Deolali. 

.. .. Chaplain of Colaha. 

G.iiiiMm Ch.tpl.tni. lioniliay. 

. . . . Chaplain of Kirkee. 

Giiaplain ol <diorpiiri 

Field Service Post. 

Nil. 

Church of Scotland. 

Senior Chaplains. 

Yule Rennie. Rev. J., M.A., B.D., B, LiTT. . . Presidency Senior Chaplain. 

Rev, D. A. McUur> , M.A. .. .. .. . Seettnd Gliaplaiu. St. Andrew's Glint ch, Ihuab.iy. 

Junior Chaplain. 

Matheson, llev. R. W., M.A Chaplain St. Andrew’s Church, Poona and 

Kirkee. 


Ball, Rev. Henry, m.a. 
Barnes, Rev. J., b a. 
McPherson, Rev. K, C, 

R'-v r A 'riioinp'on 
Lewis, Rev. 0. G., m.a , c.f. 
Rnddell, Rev. J. F. W., m a. 
R^'\. \V King 
Waddy, Rev. R. P. S., M A. 
Rev. R IS. Doheily, ij a . . 


Church op Rome. 

Roberts, The Most Rev. Thomas D., 3.J. .. Archbishop of Bombay. 
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Assam Ecclesiastical Department. 

Chapiaixs, 

Tropman, The Rev. L. W., m.a Shillong. 

Huwlan'i, The Rev. A. A. . . Takliimpm 

NYaite, The Rev. A., B.A. .. .. .. Silchar Paid from AUTndia grant. 

Wyld, The Rev. T., b.a . . Silbsagar . . J 

Blbar Ecclesiastical Department. 

CfliPIAISS. 

Chaplain of Eankipore. 

. . . . Chaplain, Iiinapure. 

ADPITIOXAL CJ.EEGY. 

. . Ehagalpur. 

.. Monghyr and Jamalpur. 

.. Muzaffarpur and Earbhanga, 

.. Ranchi. 

Burma EGCiesiastical Department. 

^Yeat, Bight Rev. George Alg*Tnon, 31. 31 , M a. Ei^liop or Kangoon. 

Senior Chaplains. 

Lee, Ven’ble Arthur Oldfield >’orri';, il A. .. Leave 1 year 11 moiitijs with Lffect from 9th 

A'oveinher, Idii'd pnor to retirement. 

Harding, Bev. John Ambro-sC. Jf A. . . . . Chaplain, Itangoon Cautonmeiit. 

Ju.Nioi; Chaplains. 

lligdubotliuiii Ven’ble William Harold Spencer, Chaplain. MiivrUdon r,\ntninneiit OfTC. 
iX A. An-lideacon or Bau.roon and Begi^trar of the 

JAKh »‘m* 

Slater, Bcv. Robert Henry LuW'vOu. .M. A. .. Chaplain, Mavinjo 

.Mo.voii, Rev, J)ouaid Chaplain, Rangoon rathfdial. 

Stevenson, Kev George Jidwin, -M.a l'M\e $ niomh> \utlt eilert irr.m the 1st Xovcm* 

bci. lU.j'j j'lioi to letireineat. 

Central Provinces and Berar Ecclesiastical Department. 

Hardy, The Bt. Revd. Alexander OgiJvy, m.a.. Bishop of Nagpur. 

D.D. 

Martin, The Rev, Frederick William, M.A., ltIi... (On leave). 

(lash, The Bev. I. J., A.K.C. Garribon Chaplain, Nasirabad. 

Streattield, The Rev. Canon S F., 1 , A. . . .. Chaplam. * hakxata, L 1 \ 

Sanders, The Bev. Harold 3Iartin, M.A. • . . . (On lea\e ) 

WilUams, The Ven’ble W. P., b.a. . , . , Archdeacon and Chaplam of Nagpur. 

Kastwjck, The Rev. Rowland. n.A. . .. iCim-oa ( 'Impluin Jubbulpoie 

Clare, The Rev. Heber, B.A. .. .. .. Chaplain, 3Ihow. 

Bury, The Rev, riiineas, m A ( haplam. Kamptee. 

Horsley, The Kev. Hugh KegmaM . .. -ud <iaui-ou Chaplain. Jubbulpore, 

Madras Ecclesiastical Department. 

Church of England. 

Waller, Bight Rev. Edward Harry Mansfield, ».d. Lord Bhhop of 3[adras. 

Edmonds, Yen. Canon Hebert James, m.a. . . Archdeacon & Bishop’s CommisFary, on leave 

Clarke, Bev. Canon Maurice, m.a Archdeacon and Bhhop's Commissary, Acting. 

Senior Chaplainb. 

Hayward, Bev. W . G., b.,a. .. .. Chaplain, Secunderabad, Deccan, 

James, B.ev. Rhys, n.A. . . . .On leave, preparatory to retirement. 

Wheeler, Rev. C, E. R Chaplain, St. Marks, Bangalore. 


HaUiday, Bev. S. L. 
Handlay, Bev. P. E. 

Chalk, Rev.B. S. .. 
Napper, Rev. H. S. 
Judah, Rev. Ethelred 
Ring, Bev. B. F. . . 
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MAUllAS KCCLEsU&IICAL 1)EPAET1I£>’1— conW. 

Wiiion, Kev. G . A., M A . . . . Chaplain, Wellington. 

Clarke, Kev. Canon il , 3 i.A Chanlaio and Acting Archdeacon, Fort St 

Gtoige, iladrab. 

Junior Chaplains, 

White, Kev Jack .. .. .. .. .. l liai-Lini, Tiimulghtiiy. Deccan 

Fry. Kev. E. H. .. .. . , Cliapl.iiii. >t Thoiu.i-' Wouut >\ith Pallavaram 

I’lionia's’ Aluimt. 

I'eiry, Kev. X. V., E.A . . . 1 Iiaplam. Holy riimty Church, Bangalore. 

Jackboii Kev L. ^ . M a . .. Lhaplaiu. Calicut with Cannanoie, 

Mortluck, Kev A O . M a . . (. ha plain. Ootacamuiid 

France, Kev. A . . . Seuioi ( haplaiii ui bt Ccoige'd Cathedral, 

Hatliab 

Weston Waite, Rev. F. L. Chaplain. Botirum. Deccan. 

Howard, Kev. Ch J. .. .. .. .. Chaplain, Wvsote Nvitii Alercara, ilysote. 

Viobutionary Cha},la'h$. 

Walters, Kev. Thomas Chaplain, Calicut with Cannanore, Calicut. 

Collier, Kobeit, h.A. . . . , . . . . Junioi Joint Chaplain 01 St. George’s Cathedral, 

Aladias. 

CHURCH OF Scotland. 

McLellan, Kev, D, T, H , 3 I.A Presidency Senior Chaplain, Madias. 

Held, Kev. J. P., K. I. H. if. A Chaplain, Bangalore. 

MacDonald, Rev. A. J., ii.A Chaplain, Secunderabad. 

North-West Frontier Ecclesiastical Department. 

SU.N'IOU ClIAia\I.NS. 

Moriiin, KcV. B. I. .. .. .. Chaplain ot lXaz.tia, 

Kusc. Kev. r. P, . . , . . . Cliapl.iiii ot Aow-;lifM. 

Jl'NlOU ClIAl-I.Alls. 

liaii-s, Kev, W, K F. . . . . . . . . < h.iplain of Kt^aljair. 

J.aliience, Jlcv G. . , . , . . . . ' h.iplain or I’e-liawar. 

CcddcH, Ke>. L, F. . . . .. t haplain oi ICohat. 

Ptarsuu, Kev, A, J . , . . . . . Chaplain oi K.izmak and Dera-Ianiuil Ivhail. 

Punjab Ecclesiastical Department, 

Baine, The Kiulit Kev. Geoie'e Dun-?ioid, >i A., Bidiop oi Lahoie, Lahore. 

J' J' ; V I r . u ji.u . V n. 

Li-tel, Kcv. J. (i., ji A. .. .. .. Koliiing ka\e. 

J>e\eiii-h, The Vcn’lile H, C S., 5i A . . . . .\ri h<h‘.K4Mi i*t Lahore. 

Keniii-un, Kev, Kii'‘ David, M.A. . . . . Kuuiu-r leave. 

<io!iie, Kev. Canon L. M , L. 'ih. . . . . Kanuhi. 

Joiif-.. ^ ^ ^ K.iwalpiutli. 

bt()ri3-i''(jx. Kev, L. A , .u,A. .. . .. Malkot. 

Ke\. Ih M , m V o . .. Kt'iiinig lea\o. 

-McKenzie. Kev Canon 1>. S , M i. .. - Simla. 

M'lm.in. Kev. K. I . M i . ,. .. .. Ila/ai.i 

L\ei:.. IG-v. M S , M \ , M v, . .. Ainhala. 

De\]ii!, Kc'v 'r. S . .M.A. .. .. .. .. Delhi I antt-*. 

Mateilmij. Kev. F. (i , 15 , n. .. Kctuiiu h-ave. 

Kt.iiDford, Jh-v. ( Jill, A. K. C. . .. l^ULtta, 

Aoi.le. J>, v. K. IE , M V ^e^v Delhi 

-N eill, Kl'V. W. S , M.A. .. . .. .. K.iualpmdi ( \'"i''tant). 

J>i oU.iuy. Kev. .lolm Henry, A K. C. . . . . Lahoie Cantt. 

Lauu in r. Ke-v. Geoiee, .M A , B.I>. .. .. Pesli.iwai 

Da'.kiiie!, Kev. C. A , L ih. .. .. .. Miirrec and Chaklala. 

• lavdoii, Kev. Evan. M.A. . .. .. .. Multan 

Stephenson, Kev'. William, n.A, . . . . . . Ferozepore. 

Biettse, Kev. Rupert George, B.Sc. .. .. Kaiaelu (Asisiatant). 
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PUIfJAB ECCLESIASTICAL DEPAKT1IE^■T— mntii. 


Fi~h. r J n.A , 51 c. 
Yoniicr Er v P X. F , 5I a. 
Eo=e, Rev T. P.. 31 a, 
Kenuedy. Rev H. G. S.. M.A. 

Hazell Itev H. E 

I’ear-un IiA'\ A J., l. ili. 
^ree. Rev, J A., b A. 

Geddes, 3<ev L. F 31 A. .. 
Fell, Rev. B G.. m.a. 

Gaaon, Rev. J. V . i. Th . . 


Hare^, Rev. W. R. F. 31 A. 
Uroyiire — Da3iea, Kev. i., 31 . a. 


Junior Cuaplain"-. 

JuHutidiir. 

. . . lietiriiiA leave. 

You-Uera 

Kaias hi ( A'l'liti-j'ial). 
Ealu-n I A"i-;ta!it) 

. . Jla/ijuik 

. .. GJii leave). 

JAuhat 

• . .. B’e>t RMu'i . Uaualj iuii), 

Quttra ( A-riTtaut). 

PROJUAliOAARi' CHAPLAINS. 

Ra'aljair. 

. . . . Pe-hawai (A^'Ftaiir). 


CUAPXAINS BtLONGlNO 10 OTHER rHoet.srs TL'IPuRAIIILY AXIACHEF 10 THE 

Dioce'^e or LAioaij'. 


lytler, Rev. J. L». . . . . . . Ka-;auli. 


United Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 

Cotton, The Ven’ble Henry Wilmot Stapleton, Archdeacon of Lucknow, Nairn Tal. 

SI. A. 

Clough, J V.D., Dar*at*Law .. .. .. Registrar of the Diocese of Lucknow, Head* 

quarters, Calcutta. 


Senior Chaplains. 


Rigg, The Rev. Arthur Cecil PietronI, m.a. 
Patrick, The Rev, Alexander, m.a. 

Porter. The lies. Canon .Edin, ltU. 

Douglas, The Rev, Percy ShoJto, ji.a. . . 
Stieatnel'i. The Kev. Canon. S. F. 

Luckmaii, The Rev. Sydney, b.a. 

Bum, Tlie Rev. John liumphr* y, ij.A 
Cotton, The Ven’ble Henry Wjlmot Stapleton, 
M.A. 


On leu\e, luepiuatory to retirement. 

Delira ]>un. (Granted 1 year, 9 montlib' 
5 days’ leave from liatli March 1939.) 

A'.'ia 

On leave, preparatory to retireiueiit. 

Gluikrata 

Itaiiikhet (Almoru), 

Dehra Dun. 

Archdeacon of Lucknow, NainiXal 


Junior Chaplains, 


Larsslll The Rev. Cuthiie Jaiut'- 3f a . . 
DaVies-Leigh. The Rev. Arthur George, m.a. . . 
Munn. The Eev. William Ernest E^apier. l ih . . 
Garrod, The Rev, WiUiam Francis, b.a. 
Biefaards, The Rev. George Henry 
Rogers, The Pccv. Eric Witham . . 

Strattou, Tlie Rev. Busii . . 

Hum, The Bev. Edward Liddell Arthur 
Powell, The Rev. Llewellyn Montague 
Saxon, b.a. 

Clarke, The Kev. Arthur 

Bacon, The Rev. Edward Arthur 


All.ihuhiul (P;vnti ). 
Lucknow (CiMl). 

^Uutra. 

Bareilly. 

Mceiut. 

Cawupore. 
l.inkjiow O'.iiirt ) 

Addl. Lucknow (CiUl). 

Jhaiiti. 

Mf-dut (Addl ). 
Benarei. 


Chaplains on Piiobation. 


Hall, Tile R*‘V. William .Tohn 
WTlIiams, The Eev. Bernard Rhys 
Bennett The Rev. Frank . . 


- . AHahahud (Addl ). 

> . Additional Chaplain, Bareilly. 
. . Lucknow Garrison (Addl.). 
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Methodist Church. 


RevnelljThe Rev, ArthTir Jesse 

Harvey, Tlie Rev. 'William T. 

Linton , The Rev. Lawrence 
Clifford, The Rev. F. "Wesley 
Rolfe, The Rev. Herbert R. 

Cope, The Rev. Harold K. J. 

West, The Rev. J. Aubrey 
Brings, The Rev. Trunk S. 

Burden, The Rev. John P. 

Griffiths, The Rev. K. R. . . 

Craze, The Rev. L. R. 

Berry, The Rev. J. R. 

Start, The Rev. G. T. 

madras. 


Superintending Methodist Chaplain in India 
Xew Delhi & Simla. 

Lahore. 

Meerut. 

Calcutta. 

Rawalpindi. 

J ubbulpore. 

Peshawar. 

Lucknow, 

Jhansi. 

Karachi. 

IDiow. 

Quetta. 

Calcutta. 


Williams, The Rev. Joseph 
Hopkins, The Rev. Leonard J. . . 


Poad, The Rev. Frank Edgei 
Tiiorue, The Rev. Porcival Edward 


. . Secunderabad. 
. , Bangalore. 

BOMBAY. 

.. Bombay. 
Kirkee. 


THE aOMAN CATHOLIC CHCHCH. 


The Catholic community Is ompoevd oithc! 
following elements I 

(1) The *' Syrian" Christians oi the Malabar 

i oast, traditionally said to have been ! 
coiiMub'd by the Apostle St. Tbomaa.' 
They were brought under allegiance to the' 
Pope by the Portuguese iu 1599, and; 
placed first under Je.'^uit bishops and then; 
under Carmelite Vicar-Apostollcs. Theyl 
are at present ruled by an Archbishop; 
and three suilragan Bishops of their own I 
Syriac rite. 

(2) Converts of the Portuguese missionaries: | 
from 1500 and onwards, starting from (ioaj 
and working in the south of the peninsula' 
and up the we.st coast, Ceylon, Bengal, etc. j 

( Q European immigrants at all times, in- j 
' liiilinLr British troops. 

(4) Modem converts from Hinduism and 
Animism in recent mission centres. 

(5) Recent converts from the Jacobite com- 
munity in Malabar, of which 3 Bishops, 71 
priests and some 23,000 laity have been 
received into the Catlioln" Church. 

The Portuguese mission enterprise, startingafter 
1500, ccntiniied for about 200 years, after 
■which it began to decline. To meet this 
decline fre&h missionaries were sent out by 
fne Congregation de propaganda fide, till by 
the middle of the 19th century the whole 
country was divided out among them except 
j'Uch portions as were occupied by the Goa 
clergy. Hence arose a conflict of jurisdiction 
in many parts between the Portuguese clergy 
of the " padroado ” or royal patronage, and 
li e propaganda clergy. This conflict was set 
ut rest by the Concordat of 1886 (amended 


by the Agreement of 192S, abolishing ** double 
jurisdiction"). At the same time the whole 
country was placed under a TegulaThieTaTcb'y, 
which after ‘sub^eiiueot adjustments now 
etauds as follows 

Under the Sacred Congregation of Extraordi- 
nary Ecclesiastical Affairs: — 

The archbishopric of Goa and Daniaun 
(having some extension into British terri* 
torv) with suffragan bishoprics at Cochin 
and Mylapore (both iu British territory). 

Under the Sacred Congregation of Oriental 
Churches : — 

The archbishopric of Ernakulam, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Changanacherry, Kottayam 
and Trichur. 

The archbishopric of TriMuidnim, with suffra- 
gan bishopric of Tiruvella. 

Under the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda 
Fide • — 

Ihe archbishopric of Agra, with suffragan 
bl'shoprics of Allahabad and Ajtnere and 
the Prefecture Apostolic of Indore. 

The archbishopric of Bombay, 'viith suffragan 
bishoprics of Poona, Mancalore, Calicut, 
Trichinopoly and Tuticorin,and the Missions 
of Ahmedabad and Karachi. 

The archbishopric of Calcutta, with suffraiiaii 
bishoprics of Ranchi, Dacca, Chittagong, 
Knshnagar, Dinajpur, Patna and ^hilJong 
and the Prefecture Apostolic of bikkim. 

Ihe archbishopric of Madras, with suff ragan 
bishoprics ofRellore, Hyderabad \ uaaa- 
pataro, Ragpur, Bezwada and Cuttack, the 
Prefecture Apostolic of Jublulpore, and 
the Mission oi BelUiry. 
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The aichbishopric of Pondicherry (French), 
with suffragan bishoprics of Mysore, 
Coimbatore, Knxnbakonam, Salem aud 
Malacca. 

The archbishopric ol Delhi and Simla, with 
suffragan bishopric of Lahore and the Pre- 
fectures Apostolic of Kashmere and Multan. 
The archbishopric of Verapoly, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Quilon, Eottar, Trivandrum 
and Yijayapurain. 

The archbishopric of Colombo (Ceylon), with 
suffragan bishoprics at Kandy, tiaile, Jaffna 
and Trincomalee, 

Three Virariatea Apostolic and one Prefecture 
Apostolic of Burma, 

The European clergy engaged in India almost 
all belong to religious orders, congregations 
or mission seminaries, and in the great majo* 
rlty are either French, Belgian, Dutch, 
Swiss, Spanish or Italian bv nationaJiry. They 
numoer over 2,000 besides which there is a 
body of secular clergy mostly Indian, 
etc,, numbering about 2,-400, anil 
over 9,000 nuns. The first work of the 
clergy is parochial ministratioD to exiting 
Christians, including railway people and 
British troops. Second comes edueation, which 
is not conlined to their own people; their 
schools being frequented by iarge numbers 
of Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsis, etc. Among] 
the most important institutions a re St. Xavier’s I 
( 'ollege, Calcutta, St. Peter’s College, .Ygra, St. ' 
Xavier’s College, Bombay, St. Jo::eph’s College, 
Trichinopoly, St. Aloysius Co!leg^ Mangalore, 
Loyola College, Madras, teaching university 
courses; besides a large number of high 


schools and elementary schools. The educa* 
tion of girls is supplied for by numerous 
convent schools worked by religions congre- 
gations of nuns to say nothing of orpha- 
nages and other charitable institutions. 
The total number under educ£.tion in 
I9s6 exceefi'.'d half a million. As to 
missionary work proper, the country is 
covered with numerDUs modern mission 
centres, among which those in the Punjab, 
Cbcta-Xaiipur, Krishnagar, Gu}erat, the 
Ahmednagar district and the Tel'j..m coasts 
may be mentioned. (Fail particulars on ail 
points will be found in the Catholic Directory 
already quoted.) The mission work is limited 
solely by shortage of men and money, which 
i£ foitbcoming would give the means to an 
indefinite extension. The resources of the 
clergy after the ordinary church collections aud 
pay of a few military and railway thaplaincies 
are deri\ed mainly rrom Europe, that i-', 
from the collection^ ol the S'jrJrty f,j, th,’ Fro- 
pagation oj the Faith and or ''-r flol 'y Childhood, 
heipeu out by private or other donations 
secured from home by the diffeient local mis- 
sionaries. In nija^jon work tb*' fathers count 
as enrolled only those who are baptised and 
persevering as Christians, and no baptism, 
except for lufanta ot at point ol death, Is 
admimstered except ait<r carefulinstruction 
and probation. Ibis, whili' keeping down thi* 
lOioid, has tlui iid\ lUitticie of guaranteeing 

solid results. 

The Holy o is represented by a 
Delegate Apostolic of the East Indies who 
lesidcs at Bangalore. At present this post is 
occupied by tlie .Most Eev. Archbishop 
Kierkels, p.d., appointed in 1931. 


THE CHUHCH OF SCOTLAND. 


The Chaplaincy work of the Clmrchof Scotland | 
dates from 1S14, when the Rev. Dr. Bryce landed j 
in Calcutta, and organised a congreg,itlon ot his [ 
Scottish fellow countrymen. The centenary ot 
the churches in the three Presiflency tov\ ns was 
celebrated: Calcutta, Bombay, 1911); 

Madras, 1921. There are 17 cliajdains on the 
staff. Some of these are attached to the Scotti-h 
battalions in India, while the otliers minister to 
the civil population of the towns wUeie they uie 
stationed and to those living in tlie smaller 
outstations in their respective areas. In addi- 
tion to the regular establishment, there are a 
number of ministers tliroughout India who are 
maintained by the various communities to whom 
they minister and by the Additional Clergy 
Societies in India ; Missionaries of the Church 
also maintain regular services in EngliMi in | 
many centres. There are tiiree Piesidency 
Senior Chaplains in charge of tiiis branch oi the 
Church work in Bengal, Bombay and Madias 
lebpectively. 


In the ruujab E%angf'li>tlc work is being carried 
oniionu‘|g|ir M-jiticN jimi tb.- buptiM'd ( bri-tian 
<onnnmdty now niiijibei> omi Woik 

(ounncaccd m Jiiimt-ling In lo7i) is ni.w r.nried 
on tlnoughout liu \\holf L.i-ttru Uitnalaxau 
ilistrict and Tlnie i- .1 rijn-ii.ui rimiiminity 
thf'ie or <A«r Tu The light missuiu 

ihstiict ot Calcutta, the Eastern Himalayas, 
M.idi.i'j, Santaiia. hajiiiitann, ^’agpui . We-teru 
Iialia, and the I'unjab Then* weie at tlie end «)I 
I9.;,s o\ei l-.ipti^ed Indian ( lu'lstiaiis. 

In connection with these missions the 
U'onieii’s Aosociation of Foreign Mission'^ 
docs Invaluable service in school, medical 
and zenana work, having in India 41 European 
mHsionariefl, 103 teachers, over 50 schools, 
three hosjutals and six dispensaries. 

The Church of Scotland has al&o done much 
for ediiration in Imha. The Chureh in Bombay 
has six reprebeutuTives on the Governing body 
1 01 the Anglo-Seotti^h Education Society, and 
, . o XI „ f’xcreNPs pastoral supervision over the Bombay 

The Mission work of the Church of ocotland] t>cotti'-h Orphanage The now well-known St. 
dates from 1829, when Alexander Duff, one! Andrew’s Colonial Homes at Kalimpong, though 
of the greatest of modem missionanes, was 1 not diiectly part of the work of tlie Church of 
sent to Calcutta. He was the flret to open | Scotland, were initiated by and are being locally 
schools where English was made the medium j managed by missionaries of that Church. The 
of instruction, and where religious teaching was | homes e.xist for the benefit of the domiciled Euro- 
given daily. Similar educational D)*ssions were! peanCommunity.and are doing magnificent work. 

fcoon afterwardsiBt»rt«d in Bombay and Madras.l There are now over twenty cottages, and about 
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700 ebildreD in residence. The Church has many 
schools in all parts of its field, and it has 
also made a large contribution to the work 
of higher education in India through five 
Christian Colleges. The Scottish Ci*;"’' 
Calcutta, iswell-knonn. The ilat .■ * 

College, which has been rebuilt on . 
site at Tambaiarn and which has 
the meeting place of the world Mi. 


College, Kagpur, and Murray College, Sialkot. 
The Church also carries on important medical 
work. There are nineteen Mission Hospitals at 
different centres, among which are four ex- 
'• . i* . — ' — ^ -^.'"VtV'omen’s Hospitals 
V ■ ■ *, id Poona. Pnrther 

. . , Q “ Keports of liie 

itland,” Blackwood 

of Scotland, Year 


ferencf, is now under the direction of a Board i jjook ” and '‘The Handbook of the Church 
representinu several Missionary Societies. Other of Scotland in India and Ceylon. ” 

Colleges are M'ilaon College, Bombay, HislopI 


BAPTIST SOCIETIES. 


The Bapti‘;t ^Tis^iosiky Society of Geeat cular work are conducted at Calcutta and 
BpJlAIN -F^m^d in through the ; Cuttack. The ^c«tary of the on is toe 

efforts of Dr. Wm. Carey, operates mainly in i Eev. D. Scott 'Wells , 44. Lower Circular 
Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, the United Provinces, | Road, Calcutta. 

the Pimjub and Ceylon. The BaptLt Zenana i xtueinn are at 

Mission and the Bible Translation Society have The Headquarters ^ 

been united with this Society. The staff of 1 10, wIs 

the united Mission in India and Ceylon immbetsrtotal expenditura of 5T7 

£17 missionaries and SSr Indian andjamountsd to £162.400 of which £bJ,o_/ was 
Singhalese workers. Connecr<‘<i with the Society , expended m India and Cei Ion, 

Eri*: T. ..n,} ClncVan 1r,e).a I 'V> i> rc'l'l AC . 

THE CANADIAN BAPTIST MISSION.— Was com- 
iiiemed m 1S73. and is located in the Teiuuu aiia 
Oliva Coiiutrv to tlie north of 3Iadias, in the 
Kistna, Godavari, Vizagapatam and Ganjara 
1 Districts. There are 20 stations and 6S2 out- 

m recent years, anaigtj^tioog^tha stafl of lOl nussionariesincluding 

many of the C'liurches formal from amongst ($ qualified physicians, and l,D2o Indian wooers, 
r,,.c,rf IIL.I i wifK nntsrvAl ryntAPhinV in vtllafies, Orga- 


kvurtiCis. X’luii 

are 5 ('j Indian and Singhalese Churches, 285 
Prinuiry D.iv School', 25 ^fiddle and High 
School's, and* 1 Theologie.d Tr.iiniDg Colleue. 

The Church rnf'inber'hip at the clo'C of 193>* 
stood .u 2T,llo and the Chri'tian commiinitv 

at 60,7Ji). Amongfet the noii-caate people groat I Districts. There are 20 stations ana uui'" 
progress has been made m recent years, and.stjitioogwitha stafl of lOl nussionariesinciuaing 
nuiuy of the Cliurches formol from amongst nullified Dhvsicians, and I,D25 Indian workers, 
the-iL* peoples are self*am’pociii>i. 


^ 5 quaiiueu pny&ivjau*, 

' with Gospel preaching in 1,659 villages. Orga- 
! QisedChurches number 126, communicants^l,U4 
o , ^ j i and adher**nt8 26.710 for the past year. Porty- 

Special work amontist stuffenis Is carried po are entirely self-aupportinR. In the 

in Calcutta. D.aeoa. Cuttack Fatna .Mh; ! PP. 
wlioic tliolo aio hO'toK tor fho pioH‘< utiou ^itb 2;bNO0 children, 12 boardingschools, 

thi^ loim 01 wiiik, jt, fjich schools. 2 Normal Training schools, a 

. 1 Bible’'Traioioe School for Women, a Theological 

Educational Work.— R anges from Primary I providing in all for 1,<K)() pupils. 

School to Colleges. Serampore College There are 6 Hospitals, two leprr -asylums 

its Royal Charter uraureii bv His Panishi — , ta 


les noyai uiiarcer uranrea ov m.- I'auiDi, 
Majesty in 1827, and eonfirinctl by the Bnti'^h 
Government m the Treaty of Farebase oi the 
Settlement of Serampore in 1845, was placed 
in 1856 by the College C-ouncil at the 
disposal of *the Baptist Mi'S'sionary Society 
to become a part of its Mis‘'!opary edu- 
cational operations, in Arts and Theology. 
It was .atfiliated in 1857 to the oevyly- 
forrapd Calcutta University ; reorganised 
in 1010 on the lines of Its original founda- 
tion with the apiiointmeni of a qualified Theo- 
logical Staff on an Inter-denominational basis 
for the granting of Theological Degrees to 
qualified students of all Churches. 

In Arts and Science the College prepares 
for the Calcutta Examinations. Principal: 
Rev. G.H.C. Angu'^.M.A., B.D. 

There is a vernacular institute also at 
Cuttack for the training of Indian preachers 
and Bible schools in several ceatres. 

There are 10 purely English Baptist 


mere arc w — ; 

and an Orphanage. Village Evangelisation is 
the central feature of the Mission, and stress 
U laid upon the work amongst women ^d 
children During the last decade membership 
lus iaoieuMHl bv .51) per cent. Indian Secretar> : 
The Rev. O. 1*. t ocau.uKx. 

\MBRiCAN Baptist foreign Mission So- 
OIBTY organized in 1S14, has Missions in Burma 
began isn ; Assam. 1836 ; Bengal and O^a 
mfi; Southlnd\a,l840. 
celebrated Adoniram Judson. 

Society was known as the American Baptu 

MfesioLry Haiou. There are 32 

of the Mission in Burma, 11 

Bensal and Orissa, and 29 in South India 

besides many outstations. “ foma ot 

missionary enterprise come within the scope ot 

the Society. 

The ereat work of the Mission continues to 
be evangelistic, educational and medical, and 
the trauiinu of the indigenous pastort. 


There are 10 Bible-Women, and extends to 

Churches connected with the | -\n,nanffuage3. The most important 

English services are carried on in many of i . work'’ in Burma has been the 

stations. Medical work connected I tTA'n's.fo’Twatiou of the Karens and 

Society Is carried on in 8 Hospital. whose languages have been reduced 

Printing Presses for both BngUsh and Verna- ' the Kacluns whose iau«u o 
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to writing by the Mission. The Chins of the 
Chin Hill Tracts are also progressing along 
these lines under the iiifliience of the Mission. The 
work in Assam embraces 11 different languages, 
and great efforts are being made amongst the em- 
ployees of the tea plantations. The Mission Press 
at Rangoon is the largest and finest in Burma. 

In the year 1938 the field staff numbered 
284 missionaries, 6,286 indigenous workers. 
There were ii.9C0 organised Churches of which 
2,335 were self-supporting. Church members 
numbered 5,15.113. In the 2,371 Sunday 
Schools were enrolled 1.05,762 pupils. The 
Mission conducted 2,257 schools of all grades, 
Judson College at Rangoon and the Agricultural 
School at Pyinmana being anionu them, 
v/ith S9,069 students enrolled. 13 hospitals and 
34 dispensaries treated 12, ''*•2 inpatienrs and 
1,10.318 outpatients. Christians of all com- 
munities among whom the itission works. 


Treasurer and Corresponding Secretary : Miss 
j Marion G. Burnham, Gauhati, Assam. 

I Americas Baptist, Eesgai-orissa Missios.- 
' commenced in 1836. Area of oci:up.ition ; Midna- 
; pore district of Bengal, Bahsore district of 
I Orissa and Jamshedpur Town of Bihar. 

I Work chiefly for Orija and Santal peoples. 

I The ArsTRALiAN Baptist Toreign Mis- 
' siox. — (Incorporated) Embracing the societies 
representing the Bai>tist Churches of the States 
of the Australian Coinmom\eaIth. The field 
,of operations is in East Bengal. The staff 
inumbers 27 Australian workers. There are 
3,650 communicants and a Chrhtiau cummunitv 
of 6,791. 

Serftffnm. Fuld Cofimil The Rev W G. 
Ciotts. iUssiou Hou-e. Bjii-ai. p tj Hat-^hib- 
gauj, JJLst. 3Jjmeii-ingh, E. Buiual. 


contributed over Es. 6,42,054 for this religious 
and benevolent work during the year. 

The America>' Baptist Assam Mission 
was opened in 1836, and has 11 main ^tatiODS 
staffed by about 45 mi'sionaiies. There are 
854 native workers, 9s2 organized churches,; 
64,134 baptised members, 423 schools of all, 
grades including 2 High, 2 ^'o^mal, 3 Bible and; 
10 station schools. 4 Hospitais and 5 Dispen- . 
saries treated 2, ls4 In-patieuts and 25,467 out*' 
patients during the year. .Mission work is ■ 
carried outin 11 different languages. ' 


The Strict B.^fxist 31r?sTOx.— Has 20 
European Mis^ionarieb. and 215 Indian workers 
in Madras, Chiugleput, Isak'ni, Kamuad and 
linoevelly Districts. Coinmunicauts number 
1,057 : organised churches 5s; D.i\ and aunday 
schools lu2, with 4,31 > pupils. ’ 


Treasurer: Eev. D. 
Tinnevelly Distiict. 


Moiling, Eovilpatti, 


Secretary, llev. D. A. IIiro\UT, Filpauk, 


PRESBYTERIAN SOCIETIES. 


Tut: Iri>h Pri>bvtf.uian CunuTi Mission — 
Operates in Gujarat and Kathiawar with a staff 
of 34 Missionaiies, of whom 12 are clerical, 15 
Educationalists. 5 are Doctors and 3 Nurses. 
The Indian staff numbers 524, of whom 22 are 
Pastors, 98 Evangelists, 2 Colporteurs, 49 Bible- 
women, and 353 are Teachers. Tliere are 21 
Orcanised Churches, a communicant roll of 
3,135, and a Christian Community of 9.113. In 
Medical work tiiere are 4 Hospitals and se veral 
Dispensaries, with 3.197 in-patients, 23,057 new 
cases, and a total attendance of 70,527. The 
Mission conducts 3 Hich Schools, 1 Anglo- 
Vernacular School, 1 Preparatory School at 
Parantij and 96 Veroecular schools affording 
tuition for 7,297 pupils; also 1 creche, 4 
Orphanages, an Industrial School at Borsad, a 
Teachers’ Training College for \V omen at Borsad, 
a Divinity College at Ahmcdabad. and a Mission 
Press at *Surat. The Mission has made a 
speciality of Farm Colonies, of which theie are 
about a score m connection with it, mostot them 
thriving. 

The Jungle Tribes Mission with 7 Missionaries 
is a branch of the activities of the above, working 
in the I'aneh Mahals and Hewa Kantha district- 
with F.iiiu Colnide^ utT.K hed. A ho-pit.il h.i- 
been opened in Uoiiad. 

Secretary : llev. George WiBon, B.A.. Raj'kot 
The United Presbyterian Church of 
North America. — T he Sialkot Mi^-sion of tin- 
Church was e'-tablislied at Sialkot in the Punjal>, 
in 1355. It is now carrying on work in e'glit 


cnil ilM.ri. ill the Pinijali anti two in tlio 
Ai.ifh-Wi-.t J'lji'itifr , It, iiii,.i(iiwii ic^ 

iiuiiil.1.1 ...litaTional M,-„k ,,.iMpn.a. 

H -li >1 lir.<-,N iiiif. iii.lu-fii.il ,s 

Miionh ali.l t 1 h> c-liiol- 

MII'I t 111 ali 1,, 11, „ j, Jll ,,J 

\.oik 1> I.innd uu tlni.i.-h live nii.l 

. I)l~l.fll-,UU-. ill,. .',,11111111111. ,1111 liii-iiil.i'iallip 

1.1 -tni ,in.l til. I .,ss 

Anii-in.m J|,,,njii_ 

JtepiOS ope- 

asVti kn.iwn ii^itlio i’iiii],i 1 i 

(it-m W 'V.'St,-rn India 

(la.iJ) JtP.Mims Acairdiiie tii statistic., for 

stair American 

vftim “'*“"1 “ml spp, lal-tcrm 

90 ? T P^P ““'"'"■rS' 2 dl, anil tlie Indian start 
and 1, aii.l tliiity main stations 

nnniliPr clmrchcs 

and^-L tfT 1 R''? 1 t..t 0.3 coninumicants 

a total baptizeii coiiimiinitv of 47 177. 

colWp'^'‘f‘ foUu«s-_T«-o men’s 

L’o emsfor Won, an, -students 
I l‘<■nl^4ncl,l Collpee, stmlents 
-o. 11 dan mtoi.'-t ni Tlieolom, .il 

1 , I, "All kern, twelve 

, T, .''‘I"”'!'- tuo indmlnal 

■rJ-L-h'. .'''.I. laiiii-, tour 

leaehLis Iraiuint; Departments ; The Miraj 
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Medical School and an interest in tlie Liniliiaua ^ 
Medical College for Women : 119 Elementary 
Schools ; lOd Schools of all grades, — pupils 
about ll,3i2. 

Medi. al Wuik. — Eight Ilo^pital::; Seventeen 
Eispeuearies. ; 

E\augelistic Work; — 223 Sunday Schools,! 
with an averatie attendance of 5.722 pupils. 
Contributions for church and evangelistic work, ; 
on the part of the Indian church, have inoi eased | 
fclichTl\ , and amount to K'. 35.362. | 

T!ie Ilospital at ^liiaj, founded by the | 
late &ir William J. Wanless and under the | 
care oi 11. H. H. Ooiieen. is well-known 1 
throughout the whole ui S.mih-We>tl 
India, and the Forman Christian College of j 
Lahore, under the prmcipalsliip of Dr. S. Iv I 
Datta, is equally well-known and valued in tliej 
Punjab. The Ewing Christian College 
ilev (_. H. Hazh'tt. rimcipai) and Allaha- 
bad A'Jih.ultuial In^iitutc (In s liiu'iinbottom, 
riinci]ial) have grown rapidly in numbci-s and 
iuUuence. 

Secretary of Council of A. P. Missions, in 
India . — Tb- llc\. J. 13. Weir, rh l>., D.P.- 
“Lowriston,” Delira Dun, U.P. 

Secretary, ^orih India Mission .—The Rev. 
K. L. Faiker, Ph. D., A. l\ -Mi^^ion, iatchgarh, 
V. l\ 

SecreUtry, Panjob Mission . — The Rev. H. J. 
Strii’kler, d.d. Misiiou Compound, Shahdara 
Mills, Pnuj.ib. 

Secretary, Western India Mission 
3li‘. J. L. Goht’un, LLiJ., A. P. Ml?&iou, SangU, 

The IfEW’ ZFAL.i>’D PllLSBVTEIlIAN’ MISSION— 
Commenced aa recently as 1910 at Jagadhri, 
Punjab. 


Gtneral Secretary of ^lission : — Rev. J. T. 
Taylor, B.A., p.d., Indore. 

Associute Secfetaiy of Missioyi : — Miss F. E. 
Cleariliue, ICliarua, C. I. (Via Mchidpur Road 
Station). 

Secretary of Mtihva Church-Council : — Rev. 
J. W. 2fetram of Sehore, C.I. 

Secret'dy of Ilatlam Church Council: — Rev. 
C. F. Giant, Danswara, S, Rajputaua. 

The Canadian Presbyterian Mission 
oj'crates in two sections, the Northern Section 
with headquarters at Jhausi in the U.P., and the 
Leutral India Section, known as the Southern 
Dhii Field. 

In Central India the Mi>sion comprises within 
Its aica the States of Alirajpur, Barwani, Jobat 
and Kathiwaia also paits or the States of Jhabua, 
CldiOta L'daiiiur (in the Bombay Presidency) 
and Dh.ir, ludoic and Gwalior bordering on the 
Jobat-Barwaui Road. The five central stations 
are Amkliut, Meudha and Alirajpur located in 
Aliiajpui State, Jobat hi the State of Jobat and 
Barwani in Barwani State. The staff consists 
of 16 missionaries and 50 Indian workers. There 
aio seveial elementary schools in the area and a 
central Anglo-Vernacular School at Amkhut 
in which upwards of 3U0 children arc being 
rducaied. At Amkhut also theie is a Children’s 
Xuispry Home, and a Dispensary with a Christ- 
ian Bull giaduate Doctor, ministering to his own 
people. At Jobat tlieru is a General 60 bed 
Hospital with a Canadian Medical man, Dr. W. 
R. Quinn in charge. 

Tlieie arc in the district 7 organized and 2 
unorganized congregations with a Communicant 
membership oi 375 and a baptized community 
of slightly over 1,5U0. 

Secretary: — Dr. W. R. Quinn, Tobat, Central 


S>‘i.r'taiy : Rev. J. L. Gray, Jagadhri, Dist. 
Amballa. 

The United Church of Canada Mission.— 
' ■ ■ 14 main stations in 

■ . Jliar, Jaora, Sit.aniau, 

5t.itcs. The Mis'sioii 
; workers 200. This 

Mission works in conjunction with the Malwa 
t hiuGi-Council and also the Ratlam Church 
Goiitu il of the United Church of Northcin India, 
whicii repoits lor this pait of its territory. 
<*igaiii--cd (hurdles 52; Unorg.iniscd churches 
4 ; CumiminuMiits 3.Sjl ; Baiiti&ed non-coiu- 
luunicants 21.676 ; TJnbaptised adherents 8,0b5 ; 
Total Cliristiun Community 34,514. 


India. 

The Jiiansi Section formerly known as the 
Gwalior Mission was founded by the late Dr. J. 
Wilkie in 1905. There is now a staff of 9 
uii-iSionarles and twenty-five Indian workers 
who aro engaged in Jhansi city, Esagarh, 
B.aragaon, Babiiia and the surrounding villages. 

Activities include Anglo-vernacular middle 
schools for both boys and girls and hostels for 
Cliristian pupils in each. There are also an 
orphanage for children under school age, a 
dispensary. There is an agricultural settlement 
I at Esagarh where the Mission has a farm of 
j 1,200 acres. 


Educational work comprises Elementary and 
Middh' ^chuoh for bo^ s and girK ; a High School 
lor girl>, an Arts College for students of both 
sexes (Tlie Indore Christian College), a Normal 
School fur gills, and the Union Theological 
Sciaijiaiy. Women's industrial work is earned 
on in Mhow and llutiaiii, and Vocational Train- 
ing for buvs is a feature of the Ra^^alpura Boys* 
School, wheie training is provided in printing, 
tailoring, carpentry and welding. 

The medical work is large. There arc three 
General Hospitals, wheie both men and women 
are treated, and five Women's Hospitals, and 
aho a number of dispeusaries in centra laud out- 
btatiuns. 


There arc two organised churches having a 
communicant membership of 150. 

Secretary. — Mrs. A. Mackay. 


Tiil Wi.i.sEi Calvinis’Ho Methodist (Presby- 
ttRIW) Mission established m 1840 with a stuff 
' v . . J - 11 Xniiar wor^p’’»,'“ cii- 

. ’ \ • I-., i. ■» I . J . tiu 


. . .C.I ■ ar. 

Che " ii'hasi language has been reuucea to 
»rltinK, the Bible translated, and many hooks 
mblishcdinthatlansuase by the Mission. A 
■ir'e amount of literature has also been pro- 
iuMd ill the Lushal laniruage. Communicants 
lumber 48,054 ; the total Christian communitu 
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1:^8,677; organised Churches 792 ■ Elementary 
schoob number 748, Scholars 26,047; in addition 
to Industrial Schools and Training institiitiona 
3 Theological Seminaries, Sunday Schools 1.0J3. 
Four Hospitals and several Dispensaries 
provide annually for more than 20,000 patients. 

Secretary : Kev. G. Angell, Jones. P.O. Jowai 
Shiilong, Assam. 

The Argot Mission of the Beformed 
Cecrch. — (I n America), Urganbed in 1853 
and occupies moat of the ^s^orth and ^outh Aicot 
and Chittoor Districts in South India with a 
statf of 42 Miaaionaries, 576 Indian Worker^; 
Churches 15. Coratuuui'aiits 8.251. Total 
Christian Community 25,683, Boarding Schools 
17, Scholars 1,268, Theological beminury 1, 


StUihnt-' .17. Vin>ihif' 1 dih'L'f 1. >tud’'hT'' 224. 
Hiuh bchooK 4. >tuiieiiT'- 1 6^2 1 t.unin-' 5 mob 
2, Students 135. IndU'tiical lioob 2, ''Tiidents 
207, Agiicultuial l.um 1. Mudetds 150. lie- 
mentary Schools 14',' btuikut' 7. <17. Ifu-iutab 
2, Di'pensary 1. lu-patunT-. 2.7''2. <lut-patieiiTs 
47.2il, excluding the I aiuii ileiliCcd lulltjie 
Hospitals and Di-ptii-raiiLs. Vclloic. .•'tad 71. 

The Union Mission Medical College for South 
India and a Union Mission Traininu School are 
located at Vellore, the headquarter=i of the 
Mission. The Union Mission Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium for S. India is near Madanapalle, 
Arogiavaram P.O., Chittoor Di.'-trict. 

Secretary: — Bcv. C, B Witicii'ga, lI.i.,D.D., 
Vellore, X. Ar'.ot, 


CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


The American Board of Com.mhsioners 
For Foreion Missions. — T he American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Mjs->ions ha', two 
large missions, the American SLirathi Mission 
and the 3Iadui'a Mi-ssion. The ALirathi 31issioQ 
covers a considerable portion of Bombay Pre- 
sidency with centres at Bombay, Ahmednag.ir, 
Bahuri, Vadala. Sirur, Sholapur, Satara and 
Wai. It was established tu 1813. the hrst 
American Mission in India. Its activities are 
large and varied. The start for 1930 included 
27 niissionariea and 345 ludiau woiker.>, opeiat- 
iiig m 11 stations and 151 outhiatious. There 
are 67 churches with 6,582 ( ointiuinicunt^. 
Besides conducting 5 secondary and training 
schools with 940 pupib, the mission has a large 
share in various union educational cntcriTbe". 
There are 54 primary schools ajul 11 kiuder- 
gaitens with a total of 3,597 pupils, in the 
hoapiwls and dispensaries during the >car, 
were treated a total of 71,088 patient'^. The 
mission has six major social service centres and 
four out-statxons started by 40 woikers. Duiiug 
1939 these rendered various services to 565,546 
persons. Secretary: Miss E, Loleta AN ood, 
llahuri, Dist. Ahmeduagur. 

Madura Church Council. — O f the South 
India United Church. This body administeis 
all atfairs connected with the Cliurcli and with 
elementary education in the village.'.. The 
Secretary is Kev. Paulraj Tliomas, b.a., B.D., 
Tirumangalam, Madura Dist. 

3IAUURA Mission Sanoah. — T his Sangam 
now canics on all the work formerly administer- 
ed by the Madura Mission, except the American 
College. The institutions under the 8angam 
are: — 

The Pasumal.ii High and Training School 
for Boys; The Capron Hall Training School 
for Girls* The O. C. P. Alemorial High School 
for Girls, Sokkikulam, Madura. The Union 
Theological Semmarv, Paaiimalai; The Lucky 
Perry X'oblc Institute for AVomeu; The AN ini'- 
F. Pierce Memorial Hospital for 3Ien and the 
Hospital tor AVoraen and Chiidren; The Trade 
School, Pasumalai. 

Secretary. — Kev. E. E. ANThite, B.A., H.D., 
Manamadura, Kammvd Dist. 


THE American College, Madura.— T he 
American College, then located at Pasumalai, 
was affiliated with the University of Madras 
as a second Grade College in 1881. In 1904 
the College Department was removed to Madura 
where for five years it was accommoffiifed in 
what is now the Umon Christian High School 
building. In 1909 the (jLllese was removed 
to Its present site in Tallakulam on tlie north 
side of the A’aig.ii river. It was affiliated as a 
Fust Grade College in 1913. 

In 1034 at the time of the centenary of the 
Mission, the Aniciii.an Culle'-'e hfcanie oruanicallv 
independent undtr its own Governing Council. 
In the same jear it was granted affiliation as an 
Honours College. 

The present College site comprises about forty 
acres. On the Cullc.'e giounds aie located the 
Alaiu College Hall, the Elkn S. James' Hall 
01 Science, Eiughamton Ball, the Chapel, 
Daniel Poor Memorial Librarv, Main Hostel, 
Zumbro Memoual Hostel, ’ Dining Halls, 
Principars residence, AVurden’s Lodge, four 
additional bungalows, and athletic fields. 

American AIvolri Ali'siov — '^cerctnn/. Kev. 
Joliii J. Buimmga, 11 a., Pasumalai, Madura 
DLst. 

The 8i'Andinvvi\n Allunoe Mission of 
2soia’ii Amlkio V. — Till' mi..-ioii >tatf m Ivhaiidcsh 
i-j roprcsciitcd l.y *27 .iiid 64 Indian 

NAorker-i, Ihcn. <iic 602 Church lucmber'j and 
1,349 pupib ill bunday School-. :J2 Elementary 
Schools provide lor'777 pupib, 

Seoetihy . — Miss Olga E, X'oiecu, Chiuclipada, 
AA'e&t Khaudesh. 

the Sw'edish Alliance Mission.— W orking 
among Bhih, Hindus and Alahommedans in 
West Khandesh, has 18 missionaries and 80 
Indian workers. There are 8 congregations with 
a total membership of l,2c4 of whom 624 are 
commumcants. There are 15 Elementary Schools, 
2 Training Scliools and 5 School Homes. The 
pupils in all schools number 046. 

Secretary : — Mi&s Eiin V. Anderson, Shirpurj 
West Khandesh. 
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Thb London iiisaioNARY Society. — C um \ The main centres of the Mission in N. India are 
menced work in India in 1798 and occupies 3jat Calcutta and Muishidabad District, Bengal; 
centres in N. India. 12 in S. India and 7 in;L.M.S. work in the United Provinces has been 
Tra\aiicuie >tate The Mi-'-iou eugau’es lu every , closed but a Union 3Iission of the "W. M. S., 
lorm of Missionary activity. ' C. M. 8. and L. M. S has been opened In Benares 

, Citv, or which the Rev. S. K. Holt ol the W. M.S. 
Union iN^iiTmox-?. — With width tlie Lou- is Superintendent. This Mission concentrates 
don Missionary Somety Lonnected. and i-- especially on work amongst pilgrims and studentes. 
a coiitributiug' Body. '>*'uiiiber 01 ln-'titutioii> Special efforts are made amongst the 
13: SehooK, & Scholais, 2,5lU; Colleges, 7; Xama Sudras. The S, India district and 
Students, 1,156. Travancore are divided into Kanarese, 

Telugu, Tamil and Malayalam fields with 22 
The Luiopeaii Staff of the Soeietv nuiiibeis stations and 1 04S out stations. At Kagercoil 
Si, Indian Workezs. 2.416. Orgaiiw'd Coiiuie- ' (Travancore) is the Scott Christian College and 
Lzations. CnummnicanT'. 31, S60 Christian ; Bigh School with 9S5 students, a Church and 
Community. 204.U31. Chii^tiau Lolleue-. 1. j congregation said to le the largest in India 
''tiident^ 179: Tiamuiu lu^Titurions, 4. student-: and a Printing Press, the centre of the S. 
2.'57: Hicrh Schools 12. Boardiivr Schools 2.5; ! Travancore Tract Society. 

Boarder-, 1,06^: Elementarv b- hool-j. 074: | 

Llemeutaiv Scholar-, 58.707, lioad-’^tation-. ' Imlia — Seaetary and Treasvrer--^e\. L. J. 
22, Out-Station«, 1 04s. In Medical Woik | Thomas, 18, Lavelle Road, Bangalore. 

Head station Ho:,pital^ number 6: Out-statiou| 

Hospital-. l.J, Dispeu-aiie^ 2, dumber of Beds' Bengal Secretary Hilary A. Wilson, 
757. In-j)atieut'5, 15.150, Out-patieut-, 211,59^: j D a., l.C, Ashutosh Mookerji Road, P. 0. 
Doctors. 38 (including 8 Kuiopeaus): A■^sl-tants El.rin Road, Calcutta. 

83. >iurscs, 70 (iiK-ludiug S Buiopeaus), Theolo- Benares Superintendent. — Rev. S. R. Holt, 
gical Institution^, 2, Students, 4^. * Ramkatora, Benares Cantonment, U. P. 


ALL-INDIA 


The CHrj?Ti.\N and Missionary Alliance. 
—Dates from the year 1893 under the name 
of the International Missionary Alli.auce, but a 
number of its mUsionaries were at work, 
Berar Province much earlier. Work is carrieil 
o^n in the Provinces of Berar, Kliandesli and 
Cujarat. There is a staff of 50 niission.uies and 
80 Indian workers. The number of mission 
stations anti pastors is lowith 10 out stations 
rhere is a Christian conmumity of 2,100 adults. 
There are 4 Boarding Schools, 2 for boys and 2 
for girls. There is one English comiregation at 
Bhusawal. 

Executive Secretary , — The Rev. E. R. C.trner, 
Akola, Berar, C.P. 

Thb Church op the Brethren (Americas). 
—Opened work in 1895, and operates in Broa'-li, 
Surat and Thana Districts, also in Baroda ami 
f^jpipla States. Its staff number 42 foreign 
workers including missionaries’ wive?', and 212 
Indian workers. The baptized (imnier.^^fd) 
membership stands at 6,807. Education i- carrieil 
on m2 Boys’ Boarding Schools, 2 (Jirls’ Board- 
ings, and in 3 Co-educational Boardings witli 
separate hostel quarters. Village Day Schools 
number 112. Females under instruction number 
942, males 3,465, total 4,407. There are 103 
ounday Schools having 177 teacher's, and a 
total enrolment of 4,281. Tliere were 44,550 
calls at Mission dispensaries in 1938. The 
foreign medical staff consists of three doctors, 
and thri-e imisf't indii-tiial work m can led 011 
in 5 ot the jio.iuling Schtx)!-. A \oiational, 
school, including teacliers’ triUiiing, village 
trades and agriculture for boys and a school of 
practical arts for girls are conducted at 
Ankleswar. Evangelistic, Temperance and 
Publication work receive due emphasis. 


MISSIONS. 


— L .A. Bliokemtaff. 82 Mahatma 
C.indhi Road, Bombay 

The Poona and Indian Village Mission — 
Founded in 1893, Mi-siou Stations . — Poona City, 
Khed Shiv.ipur, Poona District ; Nasrapurand 
Blior(Bhor State), Poona Distiict ; Lonand, M. 
S. M. Ry., Sataia District: Phaltan. (Paltan 
State); Sutara Distiict: Pandharpur, Sholapur 
District: Nateputa, Sholapur District; Akluz, 
Sholapur District: Shirwal, Poona District: 
Khed, District Ratnagiii ; Mahod, District 
Sholapur, 

The Staff consists of 45 European and 48 
Indian workers, with a community of about 2U0 
Indmu ChrMians and their families. The main 
work is evangeli-'ing in tht“ villages, women’s 
zenana work, and primary education. Medical 
woik is conducted at most station, with a 
hospital at Pandliarpur. ^Eisa'ion Headquarters, 
17, JIapior Road, Poona. 

Secretary : — Rev, S. D. Davidson. 

the American Chukches of God SIission — 
Has four missionaries at Bogra, two at Khan- 
jaupur, Bogra District, Bengal and two at 
Ulubaria, Howrah Distiict, Bengal. 

President : — Rev. H. W. Cover, M.A., Bogra, 
E. B. Railway. 

•sVcx'hfrv — MB'! Eunice Catlin, Mission 
lloicie. — Kliaujaapur, Vut Jaypurhat, Bogra 
District. 

Thb India Christian JIibsion. — Fondu- 
ed in 1897. has 41 Organised Churches* 
17 Missionaries, 53 st.ations and out-stations, 
1.759 Communicants, 4U Primary schools and 
also Station at Dodballapur, near Bangalore, 
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S. India, a.i?o Colony ui Luuragj liaiiu and In- 
dua'irial y'c-lun\ ior 'Au;^lu-ludiaua> Ciiampawat, 
Almora, U.P. stations also in >'uwara Eliya, 
iXulpotha, Uva Province and Pol^tahaweila, 
Ceylon; Girls' Orpiianage at Xuwara Eliya; In- 
dustrial Homes for Am:lo*Iudian Lkildreii, 
Nuwara Eliya. Total Christian community 
4,09:2. Magazines: — English Xotes 

Directors : — Kev. Arnold PaNiiter, Champa- 
wat, Almora, U.P. and Mrs. A. L. Paj’nter, 
^'uYvara Eliya, Ceylon. 

The CnmcH of the XazAREyE Mission. — 
Has its headquarters for India at Buldana, 
Berar, where it has a Boys’ Boardinct School. 
In Ctukhli, 14 miles from* Buldana there is a 
Girls' Boarding School. At Ba»ini. Berar. 
miles from Buldana there is a Bay School, 
a Bible Training School and a Women's and 
Children’s Hospital. At present there are 
11 missionaries in India and a force of 46 Indian 
Preachers, Teachers and Bible women. 

Mission Chairman : Rev. John McKay 
Basim , Berar, C.P. 

Tee Hephzibah Faith Missionary associ- 
ation: — H as four missionaries in India. They 
are Rev. and 3Irs. Arthur!. Calhoon, Adra, B. 
X. Rly., and Miss Emma K. Landis and Mi'-s 
Grace Haven, Baghunathpur, Manbhum District. 


llit-re is on Indian Auxiiuiiv lU the Miasiun 
to J.epeis. uf wMlIi I.adv laiink-v T,adv Maijorit 
'i.i':kme. Lady and Lady tVylie art. 

Viic-Pio^idcni'j. 

■ Hon. Treasurer. — William McIntyre, c o 
iMacneiil & Co., i2, Fairlie Place, Calcutta, 
j Hon. Trea-mrer, Bombay: — 11. C. Lownde= 
j c,'o Messrs. Killick, Xixon A Co., Bombay. 

The Gea‘.ral Secretary of the MisAon is 
[Mr. W. H. P. Anderson. 7. Bloomsbury square. 
London, W. C, 1. The Secietary for India is Mr. 
I A. Donald Miller, Purulia, Bihar. 

' The Regions beyond Missiokaiiy Union 
— A ll iuter-deiiummatiuiial '*iii lety uliieh coni- 
iiiiemed wuik at Mutiiiaii Bilj.u ' m 1900. and 
tiow oM-upie- 6 aud '< out— tatuMi-: lu tli' 

Champaran and Saran r>i*tricis, with a staff 
lof au European and 3 Indian Miasionaries and 
140 other Indian workera. The Mdb^ion uiaiu- 
j tains 1 Hospital, 1 Girls’ Orphanage, 1 Women’s 
Home, 1 Boys’ Orphanage and Boarding tjchool 
with u Carpentry indu.strial department, and 
1 1. M. E. School with liOij pupils. Cuinmuiiicauts 
' number 200. 

j Secretary .'—Rev. S. W. Law, Motiliari, 
, Champaran. Bihar. 


The Indian Missionary Society, Tin.nt* ; 
TELLY (BOENAKAL MISSION)— Opened in 1903, ■ 
operates m the Warangal District of the Nizam’s I 
Dominions as well as among the hill tribes] 
called Paliara in the British and Travancore, 
HiUa. It is the missionary effort oftnel 
Christians living in India and overseas.' 
There aie now nearly 11,000 Tclugu Christians i 
in 154 villages and ooO Paliyar Christians] 
in the hills. The Society publishes monthly , 
The MUsionary Intelligencer contalmni; infonna- • 
tion about the Society’s work in both the I 
fields. I 

Secretary — Rev. D. D. Rajamani, Palamcottah, 
The Mission to Lepers — F ounded in 1874. 
An interdenomiiiational and international 
Society for the establishment and maintenance or 
Homes and Institutiotas tor Leper-s and of their j 
untainted children, working in 20 countries but ] 
largely m India, Burma, Cluna, Korea and Japan. ! 
Its work in India is carried on through i 
co-operation with 30 Missionary Societies. In ] 
India and Burma alone the Mission now has 34 i 
Asylums of its owm with upwards of 7,500 j 
inmates and is aiding or has some connection | 
with work for lepers at 22 other places in India. 
Altogether in India and Burma over 10,000 
lepers are being helped. 

The Mission also provides for the segregation 
of the healthy children of leper-s irom tiieir 
diseased parents. More than 800 children arc 
thus being saved from becoming lepeT=>. 

An important feature of the work of thr* 
Mi&sion IS the measure ol successful medical 
treatment whereby early eases, both adults 
and children, are now benefiting. 

Most of the Mission’s income is derived nom 


The R.tXAEL Medical Mission. afBliated with 
the Regions J-evemd Mi-sionary Union, has 
1 Hospital at Kaxaul, Champaran District, with 
1 niarricil Liimpeun Doctor, 2 European Xursiu;,’ 
Si-r.-i- 1. i.uiop*Mu l.\ aiict ll't and 1 Luiopraii 
j.a.<ly L\augeli-t aiitl 14 XcpalcKC and Indian 
woi kers. 

Secretary — Dr. H, C. Duncan. 

The X.tTioN.vL Mi^^ionary Socif.tT of 
India — E stablished IDnj, started, ftn»anccd and 
managed by Indian Christians ; has a staff of 2T 
Missionaries and iGj helpers and \oluiitary 
I workers; operates in Montgomery District 
|{the Punjab), Firozahad (U.P), Haluaghat, 

I Myrnensingh District (Bengal), Murwahi (C.P.), 
(North Kaiiara, Mirajgaon (W. India), Parkal 
' Taluk (Xizam’s Domioions) and Tirupattur 
Taluk _(X. Arcot). Direct, evangelistic work 
from 50 l-’eiitres in 9 language areas ; Inter- 
denominational : Thirty-four Elementary 

Schools with two ho'itels for boys and one 
for girls, one High School with hostel, one 
1‘ list Grade College with Hostel, one printing 
press, threp_ dispensaries, two Hospitals and 
one Child Welf.ire Centre. Annual expenditure 
Us. 50,090 excluding self-supporting institutions, 
The A uUonnl Missionary IntctligeJicer (a monthly 
journal in English sold at Re. 1 per year post 
free), Deepikai (a monthly journal in Tamil) 

I at 8 annus per year, post free. 

j Address:— X. M, S. House, Royapettah, 
I Madras. 

I President;— The Et. Hev. S. K. Tarafdar. 

I Octieral Seerdar;/ : — Jlr. Thomas David, B.A., 
' iJ.h., s. 1 '. > 1 . Aladras. 


voluntary contributions. Some fimds are raised Ths Sevesth-Day Adventist Mission.— 
in India and Burma but the bulk of the money | Ttiu Sevrutli-dav .Vdventi.ts coiiimcnced mission 
expended by the Jlission in India and liurnia h ivork in India in IsikJ, .ind now einplos' a staff of 
received from Britain, although the provinoial ; sao workers. European aud Indian, includim: 
Governments give regular maintenance grants, lone hundred aud filtysix oi darned and licensed 
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560 ; 2 Boarding Schools with 50 
boarders and 2 Elementarv Schools. 


ministei?. Bvangelistic and edncational work I Tub Gsneiul CoNrsBBirOB — M ennoniti 
l3 conducted in sixteen vernaculars, beside 1 Mission — S tarted In 1901 in the C. Provin- 
work for Englhh*speaking peoples in the large Ices. Workers number 22; Leper, Medical 
cities. For administrative purposes, there are I Orphan, Zenana, Evangelistic, Edncational 
five branch organizations located as follows: — land industrial work carried on. Secretary: 

Seventh-dav Adventist Mission— Western | J- Mantodili, t-ia Champa, C. P. 

India. (Pastor N. C. Wilson, Snperinten- * The KTTRKtT AND Central India Hill 
dent.) O^ce Addr*>ss : S^disbury Park, ' Mission. — E stablished 1890 in the C. P, and 
Poona. i Berar, has a mission statf of 13, Indian workers 

Seventh-day Adventist Mission— Burma. Churches 5, Communicants 586 ; Christian 
(Pastor j. O. Wilson, Superintendent.) 1 
Office A'Jdres’! : 30, Voyle Hoad, Ihmgoon 
Cantonment, Burma. i Secretary. — Kev. Carl Wyder, Ellichpur, Berar, 

Seventb-dav Adventist Mission — Xortheasti^* 

Loasby, Su^vriiiU-n-i The CerLON AND INDIA GeneealMission,— 
* Bara^am”, B-inehi. 1 Established 1892, occupies stations in 
Mysore State, in the Coimbatore and Anantapur 
Adw-ntist Mission — Xorfhwest | districts, also m the United Provinc'es. 
India, (Pastor I. F. Blue, Supermt^ndent.) | Mission staff 45 ; Indian workers 61 ; Churches 
Office Address: llegal Buildings. Xew Delhi, ii; Communicants 8G7 ; Christian community 
Seventh-day Adventi-it M!'^ 10 T 1 - — India Orptianages A; Schools 4; Pupils 281. 

(•'. Lowiy, MiperiiiTeiideiit). O^f'e | Secretary. — W. H, W. Paget, “Mizpah,” 
Address : 9, (Junuingham lload, Ban'aalore. , Richards Town, Bangalore. 

The general headquarters for India, Burma and 
Ceylon is located at Saliibnry Park, Poona. X. 

C. \Yilson, President: A. XcBon. c-eiTefai> 


India. (Pastor F. H. 
dent.) Office Address : 

Seventh-day 


! The boys’ Cheistian Hove Mission. — 
' Was founded by Kev. Albert Xorton in 1899 
i during a time wht n a serious famine swept the 
■l.ui-i. The lhMd<inaueis oi the Mi'-siuii is 
l)hon<l. 


and Treasurer, (Oflsce Addres^: ; Post Box 15. 

Poona). On the same estate is an up-to-dat** 
publishing house devoted to liic printing oi 
health, temperance, cvang- lieal and a-<o(‘iatcd i At present the Mission staff consists of seven 
literature. (Additss: Oriental Watcliniau , missionaries and 48 Indian workers. There are 


ihiblishing House, Post Box 35, Poona). 


A large number of ilay and boarding vernacular 
and Anglo- veiiiacnlar schools aie conducted m I 
different parts of tin* country; and at Vmccntl 
Hill School, Mussoone, European education B ^ 
provided, a regular higliscliool course, with more 
atlvunced work lor coimnercial and otlier special 
sttiderit-*. being availalde. In all the dt notmna- 
tional boarding schools increasing cmpha-'i- i 


two tdementary schools, one at Dhond, Poona 
! Di'tint. and one at Oiai. U. P. Tlu'ie !•? al'-o 
1,1 zwW Siho«d at Oral. The total s-ticnuth 
I'l tin* '.< liooB 1 ' over 260. At Dhond there 
lu* two oipliaiiage^ one for boys and one for 
gitU. and a .->mall attempt i'- iieing made to st.irt 
igrhultui.il w<»ik, U'ing impioNed metliods. 

Tlie mission con^i't? of two main stations, 
one at Dhond, Poona District, and anotherat 


lidng laM onV'ol:adonia work;VhV';tu.i.mr^"b United Provin.-e?, with two out-stations 

required to share in the dome'^tic work ol thei'O theU.P., one m Jalaun and the other in 
institution, and in nuiny ca>t.- 2 ?, to engage in "ome I Kalpi. 


trades or other work. 


Eight pliysicians, one maternity 
(C.3I.B.) and a number of qaalitu*tl luirM'S ai 
employed, regular medical work being c.uiducted 
at thirty-two stations. 


I Till* lum tion i»f the nli■'^ion i-- eliiefly. the care 
w >rlv *r ! oiphan bo\> and giila and evaiigeli-'tiv; walk 
‘ lu lu-gleeted Milage''. 


Diieetui ’. — Kev. John K. Xoiton. 


The baptized Inember^^up (adult) \< 6.‘'»U2 1 
organized into 1 2 ') churclu s ; and in addition a i 
substantial corniuuiiity of euqmiei-; i- reiviMng ! 
systematic instruction. 36^ .S.rl>lratli Sehnois 1 
are conducted with an eiuolled luemberslilp’ 
of about 13,000. [ 

The Bomliay address is Xo, 15, Club Back! 
Koad, Biculla. 1 

The American Mennonite ilissioN,— i 
Established 1899, works m the (\ Provinces. 
Mission statf numbers 3r», Indian workers 14(», 
Church members 1.446, children (imbaptized) 
930, Industrial Training institutions 1, Academy 
including High School, Xormal School and 
Bible Seboo! — Anglo-Ilmiii 3Uddle .''eliool 2, 
lilenumtarv Seho"I-< 11, (Uphaiug*'' 2, 
M omen's Ifume !. Hospital 1, Di-pen-aih*'. 7,- 
Lejier Home 1. Home lor mit.nuteil « bihiieu ot ! 
Li-jitTf, 2 , J.i-pi j ciiiiii' t. I'aim 3 illage pioio t-' 2. j 

Secretary I J. D. Gruber, Dbamtari, C. P. * 


Ladies' Societies. 

Zenana Bible and Medical Mission. — 
This is an inter-denominational society, with 
headquarters, 33, Surrey Street, london, working 
among women and girls in 5 stations in the 
Bombay' Presidency, 7 in United Provinces, 
and 4 in the Punjab. There are 57 European 
Missionary ladies on the statf and 50 Assistant 
Missionaries, 202 Indian teachers and nurses 
and 31 Bible women. During 1938 there were 
d.MS in-patients in the three hospitals supported 
bv the Society (Xasik, Lucknow and Patna). 
There were 24,b33 out-patients, 108,95 h atUnd- 
ances at the Dispensaries. In their 21 
Schools w'ete d.O'Jo pupils and there is a 
Universitv Department at Lahore. The 
evangelistic side of the work is largely done 
bv house to house visitations and teaching the 
women in Zenanas, l.l&l women were regularly 
taught. Total expenditure in India £35,075. 
non. Treasurer: Kev. Roland A. Smith, m.A. 
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Miss Eimice Wells, SeertlaritTreaturer. 

Disciple Societies. 


Eon. Finance Secretary : Rev. E. S. Carr, m.a. j 

President. — ^The Xady Kinnaird. ] 

Secretaries. — ^Rev. H. S- Gre|;;oryj M.A., and' 

Mias N. Lamport. 

WOMKJr’S CimiSTUN MeDIGAIi COliEQE 
with which is incorporated the tTJNJAB 
Medical School for Women. In 1894 the 
North India School of Medicine for Christian 
Women was opened in Ludhiana in order to ! wor*^rs 

give a Medical Education nnder Christian , 
influence co Indian women. Doctor Edith 


The India Mission Disciples of Christ, under 
the United Christian Missionary Society, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A,, began work in 
India in 1882. It works in the Central Fro- 
, Vinces and South United Provinces. There are 
j 50 missionaries, including missionaries’ wives, 
and 214 Indian workers. There are 17 organ- 
ized (liur<-he'5 %\]th n inciniaT'-iiip of 2.721. uikI 
Chn-tuii ( ornnnmity of There .ire 


Brown, M.A., M.p., M C-O G., etc. was its 3 Jl 0 ^pltais and 4 di'-peii'.tiies. in which 2..o4 

Founder and Principal. The School is loter- ' out-patieuta were treated 

denominational, and trams students for various , vcar. 

Missionarv Societies. 1 ' / * 

. .* 1.1 The Mi'Siou run.? Z boardintr ‘SchonU. for 

Hospital in connection with , j iMtli 2 iio-rels for I'OVs. an<l 

the College has 2/9 beds and o4 cot-. i ,u„,ates number 41ii. Iht-rp i- /me' Leper 


Tn 44 years 360 medical studen+s qualified , a - ylimi with I2u iuinatt?. A 

s Doctors, he‘'ides 160 Compounders. 233 , ^ailato^^um admitti'd ]i;uittiT>' duriiii: tlif 


■per 
Tu^^e^culo^l^ 


Nurses and 970 Midwives and Nurse Dais. 
Nurses and Compounders also do midwifery 
and are included in this last figure. 


year. An Indu.>tnal >fhbui i- loiidurted at 
Darnoh m (ouutttion uith which a 4()0 aere 
urm U u-ed lor prudiuvl wtnk. Tlie Mw-ion 


The College has been aifihated to the Punjab Pre»s at Juidtulpori-* priiiTcil I. 1 ..T jt'ur ai-uut 
University for the first two years of the M.B.B.S. 3 uoo oou pages ox (.hii-jtiau Liteiature. 2 
course, and it is hoped to attain full arfiiiation Industrial 2 Iliali /‘^ihrxjls 5 Aliddle 

in due course. |.^cllOoU .nul 12 Piini.uv uith about 

There are in training at pre.^ent 16 3I.B.B S. in'striution. 

students, 133 Licentiates, 57 Nursea, 10 com- The Australian Branch has 3 Mission Stations 
pounders, 2, Mother craft pupds and 104 Nurse in the Poona District. The Great Britain and 
Dais and ilidwives, making a total of 327 1 Ii*‘l/in<l Jiran« )i li.iw station- in Mirz.ipur Dis- 
women being trained, be'^ides liidwenous Dais tmt ‘.>1 tiie I', i'. and I’alamau Di-trirt m 
receiving instruction at the Health Centres , Oh-m. Tli*-e tuu ha\e no oI::anl^ed loniiec- 
run in connection with the Ho.-spital. There ' tam with the hidia uf Christ, 

are 3 City Centres, and 1 Village DNpensary. ' Secretarij and Treasurer: W. B. .llexanclcr, 
During the year I93i) there were 4,571 Iq. ^ Jubbulporc, C.P. 

Patients, and 63,519 Out-Patients. 1 , * 

The Eadinm and Deep X-E.iy Therapy ^ Inter-tlenominatlonal MiSSionS. 

departments are meeting a gre.at nee/l and show j .. Ol.s'tiul MifSIov. Founded 

good progress, and the hght apimt luheiculosi. ; i,/,:,. Head Offlee, 47, Victoria Street. London, 
U increasing in intensity. 4uberciii//,is Llinic , s.W.l ; base on the X w. Frontier at Mardaii ; 

are held, and city visiting is done on a tom- ; advance stations at Eandapnr Kargil, 

preheosive scale, while patients are .idmitred .si.jg.ir, ami Kh.ip.ilu Protestant Evaneelirai 
to a Garden Sanatorium ouL-ide tlie Jlospital. Inter-denomin.ition.al. li European ytissioiiariea. 

The MissloSiKY Settlement lOE H.MVKK-i ^he Fiucnt/S- Spkvicf rrmvnr — The 
SilT WOMEN was founde.l in Hombay m 1S9S ' p.^^nds' .Service (ioimcil works in stations 
Its work 18 religious, social and educational ; .,1 the Hoslianaabad District and in two stations 
The Settlement supplies a hostel tor Cniversity j i£| ludiu 

students of all natioiiahtus and a i«w ludiau' ' 

professional women. Classes for educattil guls The Church, which ramposed of 6 Monthly 
are provided and teaching is also given in [ Meetin-js umted in the Mid-India Veaily Meeting, 
pupils’ homes. The Settlement staff t.ike part, is hiiUfly oigani^ed on the lines of the Society 
in many of the organised activities for women’s j of Friends m England. 

4.U,. 'Tj’jjg Social Training Centre 


work in the city, 
for women is now 
the Settlement, 
includes both theoretical and practical work. 


an integral part of the w'ork 01 1 There .ire 13 missionaries. 11 on the field 
The course, lasting a year, ‘^’1 - lurloiiaii, also 3 retired missionaries 
oretical and nractical work. I hving in tlie di^tiicl. 


Warden: — ^O. M. Kaae, B.sc. (London): j .Tim piinripal activities are a general hospital 
Reynolds Road, Byculla, Bombay. j df-pen^ary and nurse--’ training depart- 

THE D4MABAI MCKII MISSION (affiliated with Sr m^rSl'^aritars'if i;"Boardtag'™hool 


the Chr^tian and Missionary Alliance Mission in 
1623), the weli-knowu work o! the late Pandita 
Ramabai, shelters about 700 deserted wives 
widows and orphans, educating and flttin' 
them to earn their living. The 3Iission 


for girl*- with Primary and Anglo-Vernacular 
Middle Departments at Sohagpur; a Home 
'> tor Older girls in Sohagpur where toys ate made 
I sale. .1 Boys’ IIoBtel at Hoshangabad for 
- -1 u ^ i attending Primary, Sliddle and High 

worked on Indian imes and carried on by there. The Council's work al-o covers 

Ifld^n and , European workers. Etanse isti, . vili.,a.» tl.e Seoni Tali.-il ol the HoslianKa- 
work IS earned on m the si^rounding villages ; i„n,i ,ii.stu. t ui one /,£ whicli. Mako, iya, thcie is a 
o. Kedgaon, Poona District . dispensary and a Primary .'Scliooi ’ 
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An Aslirain is maiatained near Hosangabad,< 
■where viiiage problems are st'ndied, and work', 
of an educational and social nature U carried ; 
on. Wardens, Ran 3 it and Doris ChetsingU. ! 

There is also a Weavers’ Colony at IChera, 
Itarsi, where clothis made ou hand-loom^. 

The Council ha'? 185 members and 1.460 
adherents. Mission Secretary Miss M. Finch, 
Sohagpur, C.P. ; Church Secretary : Dhan Singh, 
Sohagpur, C.P. 

The AMERICAN pRIENhS* MISSION. — With 
Missionaries working in Bundelkhand, Hospi- 
tal for Women and Children at Chhatarpur, 
Boys* school at Harpalpur, Orphanage, 
evangelistic, industrial and school work at 
NowgOR^. 

Superi^endent : Rev. Everett L. Cattell. 
Nowgong. C.I. 

The old Church Hebrew :mission was 
established in 1858, in Calcutta, and i3 the 
only Hebrew Christian Agency in India. 
Bon, Spc/etnn/ : Pev. « r. F. We^teotr. B.'-c , M 
11, Mission Kow, Calcutta. 

Lutheran Societies 

The indik of thf Vnittp 

LrrHERAN Church i.v A-'IERICa. — C ommon 
known as the United Lutheran Ctmrch Ml'^*<ul. 
Now working in close co-ordination with tin- 
Andhra EvangeljcaJ Lutlicran Cliurch. whiih 
was organized in 1027, The mission and Church 
together carry on work in Last Godavari. IVest 
Godavari, Guntur, NeUoro and Kurnool 
Districts Foreign staff on tiie field In 
December lOSd, r>4 : Indian staff of all giiuk" 
iJ.iptiM'd 

PupiN, 41 8U Tlicj. are .i l ii-t 
College, tliiee High SeliooK toi lu»vs. one High 
Si’hudl for girl.', one Noiiual Tiaining ln)oI j.»i 
Masters and mie lor ^^i'•tl^■^•'e". a Tlirologit .il 
yeiniiiary, an Agii'ulruial r^ehool, «.eM'ri 
HospitaL-.. a school lor the Hlind, a Tuberculosis'. 
Sanatorium and a Vimfing 

President of the C. L (' .U<sshor Lev. M. L. 
Dolheer, D J)., ILijainuiuUy. 

President of Andhrit l'’v<.in<jeUcnl Lutheran ' 
Church: Kev. L. W. Sliter, Guntur. 

The Evanoklical N.\tional Missionary 
Society of Stockuoln, Sweden. — A Chnrch 
of Sw’cden Society. foiin<i<‘(J in IS.lC.occnpie'. tlir 
Districts of SaugoT, Betul, and Chhindwara in 
the Central Provinces. 

There are about "J,747 Cliurcli members 
constituted into an indigenous Church calloil the 
Evangelical Lutlieran Cliiuch of the Central 
Province-^. T’fie European and Indi.an staff , 
numbers 34 and 171 respectively. There is a' 
training school for indian workers and ir> Pri- 
mary and Anglu-Vernacular Scliools wuth l,n'i3 
Children in attendance: 47» Suudav School** 
With 677 Chii'.ti.in .lud J.tUH lum-rhi Nti.ni 
attending. 7 Dispensaries with 4 si,1og 
patients during 103‘>, 3 Workshops. One 

Woman's Industrial School: One Widows’ Home 
With 74 wuiiicii; 3 m ph.ui.igf'. with 2'.» bov'i 
and 77 giiN: om. l‘»o\ Jin.iidiug Scliool witli' 
104 bovs au<l <>ue Oiik’ R<»auliug S' ln«»l with 


was founded in 1834 and is at present carrying 
on the work in the whole field occupied b^ore 
the war with the exception of North Hanara 
and the Nilgiris, It has at the beginning 
of 1940, 2S chief stations and 84 out-stations 
with a total missionary staff of 30 European 
and about 800 Indian workers. The mem- 
bership of the churches is 28,000. Educa- 
tional "Work embraces 100 schools, among 
which a Theological Seminary, a second grade 
college and 7 high schools. The total number 
of scholars is 18,000. Medical work is done at 
Betgeri-Gadag. Southern Maliratta Country, 
where a hospital for men and women and at 
Udipi, South Kanara, where a hospital for 
women and children is maintained. The Mission 
maintains a Home Industrial Department 
for women’s work. There is also connected 
with tlie Mi^:^iou a large Publishing Depart- 
uu-nt With a Book Shop and a Printing 
Pre>'- 'witliabour 150 workers, at Mangalore, 
8 KaiLua, wiiich doing work in Liigli!'h and 
in a iiuuibcr of luduu languages. 

I'fe^id^nt 'itu! Seerefa}j. — Kev. A Streckeinsen, 
( al]< ut. M.dabai 

The Ffi'Fuation of Lutheran 

ChiTvI-’hi.s l.v InT’IA was established in 1926 as an 
outward expression of the spiritual unity of the 
Lutiicrau Churches in India. It consists of 9 
constituent (.huiclies and 3 co-operating Mis- 
sMUs in India wuU a tutvil meuibersliip of over 
400, ouo. The wurk ot the Federation is 
c.in it'll !>ii by the 'Triennial Conference of the 
T’ederatum. by its Executive Council, by a 
number ui .■'taadiug and special Committees and 
fiy \ts olhce-bearers. 

The uiUce-bvanTi for 1939-41 are as follows 

]’reeiUent and Treasurer : — Ilev. P. Parades!, 
15 D.. LutUeigiri, Kajamundry. 

Vu'i-Pre.'-Klent : — Kev. J. Hoy Strock, M.A., 
D.D . Vegesvvaram, IVest Godavary District. 

St.-nto/u — I’loi. J. 1). A?-ii%adan. M.a.. L.T., 
M-nltU' { hiistiiui College. 'J amlMUiui. 8 I. Kly. 
Tvl. Avldiv">. KiupaUisa. Tambaiam. S. X. 

Tni-. Church ofSweden Mission was founded 
in 1ST4. It operates in the Trichinopoly, 
Cuimbatyio. Madura and llamnad Districts. 
In coiU'iui'Hon witli tli ‘ Leipzig lA’angelu-al 
Lutheian Mistum (L.E.L.M.) it co-opi^rate- with 
tile Tamil Evaugehcal Lutheran Church. 
The C. S. M. maintains a general and eye 
Imipital at Tirupattur, an eye hospital 
at Coimbatore, High Schools for boys at 
Jladuia and Pudukotah, a High School for girls 
it Tanpore and vanuu-* Primary Schools. 
European staff 39 ; School Teaching staff 
167 ; St liools 32 Pupils, bovs 2,732 and 
giris 1,112. 

President : — -Olof Johusson, (c.-^.w.M.), Arasa- 
lUvli, ALidura. 

LLII'/U. 1:\ IXt.KI.IrvL Ll TIIFRN MisSION. — 
The Luflicraa .Mi&si'ui work in India was cora- 
iiieneetl m 1 7U6 by Geimaii Mis-ionarit s umler 
the Dmish TTaminebaT Mi'^'Siou. It was taken 
up bv the 1. li L.M. (foimdotl ill 1'''36) in I84l. 
Th-L-EbM. ie-ent<r. d into the work after 


112 girL and 3 larms wliere modern vill.igo the great war in l'.>27 it is located m the 
upliit is attempted. ' Madias. Chinglcput, South Arcot and Tanjore 

Secretary — Ilev, K. Asplund, Chhindwara, Districts. Tlie Mi.s-^ion co-opeiate.s with the 
C. P. Church of Sw’eden Mission and the Tamil Evan- 

The Basel Evangelic Mission with its gelical Lutheran church- The L.E.L.M. main- 
headquarters in Mangalore, South Kanara, tains two High Schools for boys at Madra<» and 



m 
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Shiyali (Tdujjre Dt.), a niiuib-T of E emeatary and 53, Eiiropeau WorktTs, C.imniuiiii'ant' 
Schools for boys and girls in different traces,' -fdUd, Christian boiummuty S.'22S. one Eiuii 
and various other institutions. : School one Ser.»nilarv >5ch<'oi. one Eibie Schoi.l 

Ouiau to the war, tliL- whole :*Ii?siun work! {or ‘Women, three ljOardin'«" Seiiool-, thrro In- 
has been temporarily plar-ed under the Alissioul du^tnai selnx^ls, on-' h"Stel, 7^3 Ekmentarv 
Council of the Church of Sweden ilission. j Schools, and two Hi i-pitah; tot.il M'liolars <* 1U7. 

Tamil Evangelical Lcihekan Church. — | Premlent. — The iLev. c. Bindslev, Xiruk- 

Orgauised Churches 49 ; Ordained Indian ‘ koyilur. 

Ministers 3S ; other Indian workers 119: i Treasurer . — The liev. K. Heib'-rg, 33, Eroad- 
Baptised membership 3th8h4 : Schools 1 way, G. T , Madias. 

Teaching staff 701: Pupils; 13,505 boys and 
5,109 girls. 

President : — Pt. P^ev. J. Sandegren, M.A., 

D.D., L.N.O., Bnshop ol Tranquebar, Trichi- 


The Santal Mission of the Northern Churches 

(foimtrly known .t> rlie Indian Hume Mi-^iou tn 
{he baiitak) — -Foiiniied in 1807, works in the 
S.intal Parc.uia'i, Birbhum. ilur'hidabad, 
Malda, Raj?hahi, Dinajpnr ami Gcalpara. Work 
ITinLHnillv amon« th.' >antak but. aho 


nonoly. 

Mf^50^pJ EvANr,iLr''.\L ErTHmAN Tni»iv 

or E.b I.M.). Located m Bnthh India, ; tv „ .. i at i i -i. 

nn.l TiavaiRoic, In BiitWi I ‘."‘'I il.-.J] [.loI'Ii' (L oru) 

ill -Vorth Aicott (Ainbur, Vani\anil*aiU ! 

Peruambiir), Salem ( Kiidmauiii). T.inj'Ue. ! 

(Taiqore, ^'euapatarn, Annakadn), TuddnopoJvi 
(< b)i(leii Pock). Madura (M.ulura. VelLikulam j 
Puthupatti). Tlamnad (VaKuiaiu{Mtti. I'nipatti). ' 

Tinue\eUey (ValUoor, Vadakanuiilaiu) Di^tii'T'. 

Ill ilvviire (KoLir Gold In id'>. Banuahiu). ; 

In Travanenre, (Xagercoil, TrivaTnlruni, 3‘ar.i- 


Mission st iff iuiriibLT> of w hum 2 imdi'a! 
iiii'sKUiaii* Indian pa'for.> 41, other Indian 
workeis C^lri•^tlan euinniiiniry in oru.iiii-eil 
coiigiegiitioii's :^4.4‘.’i). t'> J-uaiiliijg schooN with 

9U«> pupil'. 13'» t Ifin'-ntarv >dti>uK with 
puj»ils,l indu'striul 'diool uirh ud {lujuH,! printing 

piC'S. loi{.h.inagewirh Ji; ui plian- 2 hospitals, 4 

'Ji'reu’anes liq,.r ,olnn> with IDO Iqirr., 1 ti-.i 

siila, Jiiilar.'imaimraiu, Aryuiiad, ^^lulutl, Allfp- : ry;''; ‘ •'"■ret'iry. Kev J. Uaund-il 

pi-y and SlKTtaUy). ‘ | Uumka, sauta! Paig.ma.. 

There are 50 American !Mi'.>>ionaric<. of. . l j- 

thm nuiJitiiT !) are on turi'»a'-di. -2 m»‘ t^ailici'i Methodist Church. 

in ehaige of school and iimm* for iliddi.-u ofi rp.,, w,..,,,... 

ink‘«inii.iriCft (Kodaikaiialb 1 m a male Doitor, i,r,,v-Knni in ' MLrHOl)l''TMl'- 

‘.i are Zenana worker** (female). 1 mir?c (,k-malc) ' v*. tp.nc JuU district Headquarter's, 

and i Uilucational w.jrki-r | x;!. ]’;jn<3‘-JIarnli, c-.i 

Tli.Tu aro 3 Jliali SdmoK, 3 Te.i.-li.-iV Tiani-j Ijktr q ■''I'’' 

ini' Institutions, 2 C-itt-clii^t Ti.uiinn; fn-tiru- ; ...i i ir 'Pi ^•■"ht Mi-sioii.iin.'' on tlio 

tn.ns, I Tliooloyioal Seuim.uy, .lud 1 hospital ! 

"■ith 'iO licds. 1 inilustrial school, one Bible school, thrct 

Statistics, Xovember Sonh ls.(;7u •, I ® schooK one village farm project, 

aptisi-d 14,0D7; Catcchumi-n, l,D71. Indian [ V;','/- ' '""'''''h''' —Jlav. i-'lovd li. 
astors 7; Evaiiaelkt. 17; C.iti-. hi-ts lOJ; M, I.. i'h.i^adinar, iia Ihirdi, Mn.it Uktrict. 


Hi _ 

Pastors 

L. I. M teaclicis 151; other teacher.^ 31. Board- 
ing houses 10. 1 

General Seeretara : — The Rev. RoIh rt M Zorn, 
S T. M., X.igereoil. Tia^aucou*, Soiitfi Imli.u 


The Danish Missionary .Sochty, csul-] hmical School, i 


Thf. Frpp Mp.L.j- , up . y.-'Tth 

* ’ • • -..i.es 

. “ . • ' 40 

iiuiian worker.-:. Organised churches T .1 Theo- 


libhed ltit)4 in siouth Arcut, working tlii-re and in j School, 5 Pdonicntarv bvlmf,k*"7'D^Tncn=arv1m^^ 
North Arcot, on the bhervuroi Hilh. in -^Ll<l^as 5 cent^e.<^ for Clinical and vilK-^r. pokuh work 
and in Ormsa. Ha» a total atalf oi 394 Indi.ui 1 .Scoth//-//.— Mi'-, L. Ik \\ ard) ViSial Berai. 

THE SALVATION ARMY 

The work of the Salvation Army in India the International Headou irtcrs in T nndon 
and Ceylon wa« commenced in lb.S:> by the l.itc ' ^ 1 [ Lonaon. 

Commissioner Booth-Tucker ; and was formanv I r;.r>rvi' thn The art'a jnthisTer- 

j;ears^undcr_his^contrM,^^ ^H«id.iuarterV j riellii and United 



. ..... reformation 

.1 riminal Tribes ” are under the control ot 
,t^k/ *-^ rmy in the United Provinces 
twnere this important reformative work was 
■omnienced) a special Settlement has also 
been opened in the Andamans during the 
ui'tfew years. 

i.ind colony 2,000 acres in extent is in exist- 
ence in the iluUan District, where a popula- 
rmn of 1,300 iias i>een settled. The land w’iil 
Ultimately bcforno the property of the holders* 
Jit-diral work is Harried on in two Hospitals, 
IT Punjab and the other in 

The Commanders are directly respon'-ible to i peo'-a^* ^ Provinces ; and also in one dis- 


nv^i'ern I'erritory, with Headquarters 

P.omliay. 

Madras and Tehigu Territory, with Head- 
quarter' at Maiiras, 

Southern Territory, with Headquarters at 

Trivandrum, in Travancore State. 

Cf'ylon territory, w.th Headquarters at 
Colombo 

Eastern Territory, with Headquarters at 

Calcutta. 

Jiurmah Command, with Headquarters at 

Rangoon. 
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Other institutions include. Bay and Boardma 
.Schools, Acricultural Colonies Soldiers, and 
Civilians HosUl, Delhi. 

Villaup centres at -u'hich the S A. 

Works 2,100 

Olheers and Employees .. .. CIS 

Social Institutions .. .. .. 5, 

Territorial Tleadquariers — Ferozepnr Road, 
kahoie, Punjab 

Territorial Cotamander — Colonel W. B. 


From that beeinnins the work developed 
and extended northward throu-ih the -^^hoie 
State of Travancori- into Cochin, and during 
tlie pa-?t twenty-hve years eastward into the 
British adiiuiJi'>f'Te(i .li-tritts of the southurn 
pair of The Madras PicMdciicy. 

M'>u‘ than five hundred Coip< and over one 
tli.msaud Ollut-i- l;d>our aiuonu-t the^e \ina!ic 
j't’pulaTi'Ui'' uiio have le-.jniinh-d and '?how 
al-nuilrrit f'\idetu-e of •social, material and spiri 
tiial ele\.,ti*>u 


Pemdek. 

Western Territory.— The Western Territorv 
comprises Bombay, Gujarat, Panch MahaB 
and the Maharastra. 

Territorial Seadquarters — The Salvation Army, 
Morland Road. Byculla, Bombay. 

Territorial Commander — Lt.-Commi'Sioner 

H. B. Collcdse (Prakram Sinnh). I 

Corp, 2S7 : Outposts 485 ; Societies 47o 
Soiial ln^titutions 10. 

Besides the distinctly evancrelistic operations 
(here are established a'larae General Hospital — 
Emery Memorial, Anand — Ahmcdnn,t:«ar ITos- 
pital.' Kaira I)ispcn?.ary and several Bispen* 

, varies ; 220 Day Schools ; 4 J3(^ardin^ Schools: 
a Home for Juvenile Criminals; Indmtrial and 
Rescue Ifonie for IVomen ; conditiouallv 
Jlcleu'^ed Pri'^oner.'.' Ifomo: the manacemont of 
the Bombay Helple**? Begiiars* Canip; Weaving 
Schools, Factory for the making of Wea'inUv 
Wari)in'_' and Reeling M.achiiics. and u land 
Colonv having a population of about 205 
^al^ arioiii^ts. ut of tlic Kind (Jcoiac 

V Mciiioilnl Intiimnry. 

Madras and Telugu Territory. — 11 *^^ 
Territory compri.se? the city of 31a<lras and 
the Ncllorc, Guntur, Kistna and West Godavari 
Districts of the A'orthern Circars of the Madras 
Presidency. 

There are the following agencies at nork, 


An •x.tinph* of uh.it Ii:\-5 Taken jdace in XorTh 
Travaiicoif in rlit- roinnminne= amongst whom 
Tile Aiiiiv uoik.^. if uo uoie to go bade thirty 
a urogniMd (U-'toin of opj'us^ion would 
be ^een. A'o woman wa-s permitted to co\er 
her bodvaiiu'C In r uaiNt— a mark of degradation 
.iinl Mavery. At prcM'iit no Christian woman 
?ubiuiTS to* »u< U imiignity, but i- chdhed and 
taki s lifi plac* as a le^ peered member of civilized 
Siieiery. 

‘Fp fiom degradation’ lia« been the watch* 
w.-rd oi SuUation Ainiy eUort during tiiose 
Iilty ycur=i. 

The wnik of this Teiiitory divided for ad- 
inioi''tr.iti\‘‘ nurpo'.*'-' nitr> tuche BiMsion", 
tluco am"iig't The T.iiml-^peakhig ]*eople and 
nine aiuoiig-rt tho-e ulio ''peak 3IaI,ijalam. 

libracv ha-s l-v* ii lumtln r goal The social 
iMiiier uliidi *\'i-teti fu- the distressed coni' 
mnuirh V iuid iiiaiie it almod impo-.'.iblc for 
The « liihiKMi ol til- poult r aiui hibuiiring da-'rs 
tu obtain the mo'T elementary ad\antage in 
The Army thM^etl nietliod- to 
Iniiig ]-imiaiy etlneation to the door of thcM* 
i-ouimnnirh‘.5,' A b* ginning was made, ami now 
'ill., door-' (d ib'veinmeiit to'.tered cdiuatnui 
'ha\e b-.'ii opened unit- and thomaiuls of our 
poor ami »Uptv-».d peoplt> Inwc steppe.l out 
into a mu uoiid of i niiglitemm nt and aic 
r-ikiiv" their phicc as leaders amongst their 


uliere ONiuigelical. eilucatioiiul ami ''oeial uoiU, 
i^^^>telllntn all}' done* — odd Corps and <)ut)>o'-t'., 
l:’;2 Milage primary SehooN; l ( riminai 'liihc-' 
Sittl-mi-nt. 2 iimtitutioiis tor the tiaiumg y] 
Ol}ie«‘r>. 1 I.-jicr Coitiii}' at Bnj'atl.i with 2*.> 
iiuiiate'.. 1 iluspital for women and ihitdicn at 
Ki'lrol>riilln. Guntur liKlrnt ; a uoukh’-' Ju-i 
tiustrial Jl<iine in Madias; a Boarding &chooK 
lor giiU, ami another for boy^ oi the SalNatioii, 
Army. 

Trrrilorial Heuilqiiaiien.'—Tho J^.li^atlon 
Army, Broadway, 3ladi as, G.V.O.Box 200. | 

Ti‘i ! dill ltd L'tiiii ii’iiuiti’i ■ — l.t -Col 31a''lm. 
Chief Secretary : Brigadier Edward Walker. 
Southern India Territory. — Tiie Territorial 
IIeud<|Uartt‘r'. for tlii> 3 li'''i‘»n 1 n id, 

whii ii h:m ttm largCNt coii-btitueiu y of any Mm- 
''loiiary I’eriiioiN m tiic uoild, i'' TiiMiivdiiun, 
tiic L.ii'ital of Travam-orc St.ntc, 

The work of the Army liad it-? liegiiniing among 
tlie T.llnil-'J>e.iking peojtle e'f tiic s«)Utiiein Jiait 
of tii(* >tate nearly lifty year- ago. After a 
few pioneer iffort'' of a small ztaloiis band of 
Sah.itJon Aim>' Otiicei'', ulio were setting to 
ej.tabli'li the Ivingdoin of Gtid, da>s of piaytr 
Were spent on the lulb'-idt' nt'ar Cape Comorin. 
This led to tlu' awakening and gatheiiiig into 
tlu' told of Ciiri'.t t.f jiumlred" of jteojde. the 
mt"<‘.age sweeping like .a flame <»f fire from one 
>illage to anotln-r during those early days. 


pe« 'pie. 

Medical M'niee coumicneed in u very humble 
\\.\v. A modest stoek of Miuple remedies in u 
fe'itiiioonu to uliieh tlie -iek and ailing f«>und 
their ua\ , h.i-' gi'"-' u into Tin* splendidly eiiuipp'‘d 
Catlifiliie r.ooth Ho>pital iii Aagt'rcuil. with its 
'netutuk of Inaneh lio^piraN throughout the 
Ttriitorv. treating over li\e thousand in-]iatients 
and over one humlieel and fifty tliousaiid out- 
patients eaeli year. 

1 V -plomUdlv eu'iippcd I.eper Colonv in North 

' Trlivaucore. known as the JAangeline Booth 
Leper C‘>h'nv. dniing tlie hist four years has 
done uondertul seniee and now at commodates 
ueailv tw.) humliod patient- Jii Cochm State 
Tnnv ttn h.-half of tin- i odiin Gtnernment 
luttk-'aCtei and manages tiie Suit.' Leper Colony 
an.f ifud.i- a -plemtid s.-r\K'e to suffering 
I humamry. 

AVtirbr- in tin- tiriitury eoiisi-t of 1,00:. 
i„a„..r» .m.1 .nanage 4-.D 

1. arp'. ."1' "lltp'-t- ai''l -lU M'hpol.-., 

lit', lio.l'ltal-' ami li lii'tltutpai?. 

' 2 ui'ii ii JL'nI-ii'inl, A. Knravapkp- 

ii.iia, 'rii.aii'li.lP'-* TiavaHLora ptate. 

r.inluniil 1,.I, — l.put -inniniis-iuncr 

elia-. t’. A MiP Kfli^p' 

! chi'f I'lUihifi- I.KUt -Iplupil A. .T. Horten, 
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Laws and the Administration of Justice. 

The indigenous law of India is personal and ■ in 1893. The«e Codes as amended from time to 
divisible witb reference to tbe two great dasses ! time are now in force. Tiie years between 1870 
of the population, Hindu and Mahomedan. land l•^85 saw a great deal of Icgislathe activity 


Both systems claim divine origin and are in 
extricably interwoven with religion, and each 
exists in combination with a law based on 
custom. At first the tendtncy of the English 


in British India, and important branches of the 
law, like Evidence, Contract. Tranfer <1 Pro- 
perty, Trusts, Xegolialjle Instruments, etc., 
were co^iified in the form of Acts of the Indian 


was to make their law public and territorial. i Legi'Urure appliealle to the whole of British 
and on the establishment of the Supreme Court | India. These, amended nom time to time and 
at Calcutta in 1773 and the advent of English j supplemented by rules derived from English 
lawyers as judges, they proceeded to apply it j decisions, constitute the bulk of the 'law 
to Europeans and Indians alike. This error i udmini-^tered in Biitish India, 
was rectified by the Declaratory Act of 1780, cf^fufa n ■ • 

by which Parliament declared that as against [ ® aiuie Law Kevision, 

a Hindu the Hindu law and usage, and as • In October, 1921, a committee was appointed 

against a Mahomedan the laws and customs of [under the presidency of the Hon. ilr. A. P. 
Islam should be applied. The rules of the j Muddiman, I. C.S., to deal with the question of 
Shastras and the Koran have been in some statute law revision. The functions of the 
cases altered and relaxed. Instances can be ■ Committee werr to prepare for the consideration 

found in the Bengal Sati Regulation Act oil of Government such measures of consolidi- 

the;tioa and clarification, as may be necessary to 
the I secure the highest attainable standard of 
and 'formal perfection in tlie statute law of India. 

of the law con'olidation 
rdue, and it \\ as suggested that 
^ fa Bill consolidating the exist- 
• * * • to merchant shipping, with 

-- — , — — - * . • therein as are nec<“S3itated or 

while much of the old Hindu and Mahomedan j rendered desirable by the enactment ol the 
law Is everywhere personal to their native i English statutes since 1394 on the same aiibiect 
fellow subjects J but apart from these, and from ['hould form the Urst duty undertaken bv the 
the customary law, which is as far as possible j Coinmittee. Under the comlitinns ro.,iltinir 
recognised by the Courts, the law of British | from the establishment of the reformed Conatitu- 
India Is the creation ol statutory enactments .tion, incroiteiim importance will ntt^eh here, 
made lor it either at Westminster or by the uter to the iieriodjral e-vamination and revision 
authonties in India to whom the nece.ssary law- ! of the Statute Book and the Gove?nm7nt ol 

giving functions have from time to time been i India hope tliat the Committee will take its 

delegated. ' raacWn?r? legislative 

Codification. I 'machinery of the country. 

Before the transfer of India to the Crown | European British Subjects, 

the law was in a state of great confusion. Sir Whilst the substantive crimin-ii ia» la thP 
Henry Cunningham described it «« “ hr.r»o. I m.iitp fr.w Is the 


1829 ; the Indian Slavery Act, 18I3 
Caste Disabilities Removal Act of 1850 
Hindu Widows’ Remarriage /ct, 1856; 
other Acts and Codes. To quote the 
Gazetteer, “ A certain number of 
English statutes and the English con 
are to a limited extent still in force ic 
Bidency Towns as applicable to E 


lessly- unwieldy, entangled and ^onfm^nr-^ cedureX™ 

The first steps toward general codification were ! to criminal chaf'e® auain^t 

taken in 1833, when a Commission was appoint- ‘ subjects. Until 

ed, of which Lord Macaulay was the moving ijects could onlv be tried 

spirit, to prepare a penal code. Twentv-two , the High Court® It wm 

years elapsed before it became law, during ; Europear Brit-fb' 8ubiects%hmdd^K»^if^Ki*^^f^ 

which period it underwent revision from his [ be tried for any 

successors in the Law Membership, and espe- highe5.t cla-.s, who were 

cially by Sir Barnes Peacock, the last Chief peace, and bv lud^p® nf 

Justice of the Suj)reme Court of Calcutta. ! out it was necps!r«rv°i!v ^ k 

The Penal Code, which became law in 1860. ! tnagistiatp or lud-TP cases that the 

was followed in 1861 by a Code of Criminal ’ pean British ^ubieet ^ Euro- 

Procedure. Substantially the whole criminal of Indja annouiif‘i*ti i-h 

law of British India is contained in these t«o , settle the nS 

Codes. One of the most eminent lawyers who subjects m mil'll n European 

ever came to India, Sir James Stephen, e.-udVode at once mU from the 

“Tbe Indian penal code may be described a® . (li-.riu.iliflraTmn u ^^7 every judicial 

the criminal law of England freed from all distinction® ” TVi7 i merely on race 

technicalities and supertiuities, systcmaticailv i Ilbert Bill’ embodied in the 

1 -.-.-.' v.I =n some few particular; which i-< AiIl remeniLrcH mdignation 

■ ■ ') to suit the circum-iendeil m a comnrnm?p L?' 

■ ' ■ It is practically im- 1 ris..,i bv Sir Jnlm kf h 

possible to misunderstand the code.” Ihe coutrowr-v eio^i I'xlia ”). "The 

Indian Penal Code has from time to time been not avnupri "ith the virtual, though 

amended. The rales of Civil Procedure have ' nronn^Pii k- +» measure 
been embodied in the Code of Civil P^ocedu^^ ' bv whioh III of 1884, 

The Code of Civil Procedure was remodelled ' ed' pannrhf m force w’as aiiiend- 

^ 1908 ^nd the Code Of Criminal ProctMlure ipAVile-es of the 

rc I privileges of European Bntish subiects charLT^ 
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With offences, and it left their position as ex-, The Federal Court hae exclusive original 
ceptional as before. The general disqaaliflca-l jurisdiction in any dispute between any two or 


powers in regard to jurisdiction over European J involves any question (of law or of fact) on 
Briti=.h subjects are the same as tbo«e of an which the existence or extent of a legal right 
EngH'iiiinan holdins the same office. Thi« ' depends. Certain restrictions are placed upon 
provision however is subject to the condition ' *^he Court’s jurisdiction over disputes to which a 
that every European British subject brounhtj^tJite is a party. In the exercise of its original 
for trial before the district magistrate or sessions 'Jurisdiction the Court can pronounce only a 
judge has the right, however trivial be the ' ‘l®c*‘irutory judgment. The Court is invested 


cbarcf-, to claim to be trit-d by a jury of which j with appellate jurisdiction over any judgment 
njt !e?s than half the number shall be Euro- ! 'i'^cree or finalorder of a High Court in British 

s or Aineric.ins Whilst this change! India, if the High Couit certifies that the case 

made in the powers of district magistrates,! involves a «ubstantial question of law as to the 


peaui 

was 


the law in regard to other magistrates rcmame<lj interpretation of the Government of India Act, 
unaltered.” ' or any Order in Council made thereunder. No 

» J- . ... I direct appeal in such a case lies to His Majesty 

subjecb m the j jQ qj. 

rifjf u^'e ■^®^i^nibly in September IdLl, p^e FcderalLegisIatiireis empowered to enlarge 


the following motion was adopted : — ” That in 
order to remove all racial distinctions between 
Indians and Europeans in the matter of their 
trial and punishment for offences, a committee 
be appointed to consider what amendments 
should be made in the provisions of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, 189S, which differentiate 
between Indians and European British subjects 
and American and Europeans who are not 


empower 

the appellate jurisdiction of the Federal Coiirt 
so as to extend to certain civil cases involving 
large stakes. An appeal also lies to the Federal 
Court from a High Court in a Federated State 
on the ground thac a question of law has been 
wrongly decided concerning the interpretation 
of the Act, or of an Order in Council made there- 
under, or the extent of the executive or 
legislative authority vested in the Federation bv 


uritiaii anbjeets in criminal trials and proceed- 1 viitueofthelnstruinent of Accession of the State 
mgs and to report on the he'Jt methcxls of giving! or arising under Acreeinent made under Fart VI 
effect to their proposals.” Asa re-ult of the ! of the Act m relation to the administration in 
recommendations of the Baeial Distmctums'. the State of a law of tlic Federal Legislature, 
t ommittee the law on the subject was further An appeal may be brouglit to His Majesty in 
Criminal Law Aimuidment j Council ironi a doci-ion of tlie Federal Court in 
of l‘^2S in place of the old Chapter) its original jurisdiction in any dispute which 
4i 5-46:5) the new Chupten foncorns the interpretation of the Act, or of an 
A-\.\IU (sections 443-440) with certain supple- ' 
mentary piovisions uoro “ubstitured. Ihi' 
ha> In some niea-ure reduced the dUbTonce- 
between the trials of Europeans and nf Indians 
under the Code. Since 13.50 no di-stinction of 
race hi> been recognised in the civil courts 
throughout India. 

The Federal Court. 

A Fi'ileral Couit i«, accor(]ing to the Joint 
ParJjanientai y Coinmitti e’s' llepojt. a necessary 
olerui'iit of aiiv ]*\‘di-ial ( \)n-titution. It is at 
once the gii.iriii.in and inteipu ter oi tlie Consti- 
tution, and aridter of the disputes between the 
Z’Cdoral Units. The Ooveriiuiont of India Act 
19:5.") accordingly pi o\ide.= (sections 200-213) that 
there shall be a Fedei a I L'oiirt consisting of a 
Ciiief J usticc of India and sucli iiuiuber of otlier 
Judges as His Mijc'-ty may d»‘em necessary; 
but the number of juii-ne judges shall not exceed i 
^-ix, nnlL'S ;i ml until a n udilrcss is submitted by I 
the Fedi'ral Lcgi-latuK’ lor an increase. Every! 
judge of the Fedeial Court is to be aj»pointed 
by Hi= Majesty by w.iirant under the Kojal 
Sign ^Manual. Ho '■hull hold office until he 
attain-^ the age of 0 ,") voais, but i-- iiable to be 
reino\'d from office on the ground oi imsbeha- 
viour or of bodilv or ineiital infirmity, piovided 
that the .liidieial f'onmuttee ot the Pi ivy Council 
on a r>'ii'i('nce icporr'- Tliat the judge ought on, 
any smli 'Troun<l to be removed. The Federal 
Court "hall be a Comt of lUeoid, and shall sit 
at Delhi or such other jdate or places as the 
Chief Justice may with the approval ot 
the Governor-General from time to time 
appoint. 


Order in Couneil nude thereund'T. or the extent 
of the executive or legislative authority vested 
in tiie Federation by vutue of an Iu"triimcnt of 
Accession, or under an agreement made under 
Part VI of the Act. .An appeal m.ay aUo be 
brought to the Privy Council wdiere special leave 
b granted either by the Federal Court or the 
Privy Council. All authorities, civil and judicial, 
throughout the Federation are enjoined to act 
in aid of the Federal Court. All proceeding® in 
tlie Fcdoial Court shall be in the English 
language, and judgment must be pronounced in 
open court in accordance with the opinion of 
the itLijority of the judges. 

The Federal Court was established and com- 
menced to function from 1st October 1937. The 
Court in the tir^t m^tance consists of a 
Chief Justice and two puisne judges. The Chief 
Justice receives a salary of Ks. T.bbO. and each 
of the puisne judges Hs. 5,5U0 per mouth. 

Sir Maurice Gwyer, K.C., was appointed to 
be the first Chu-f Justice oi India, and Sir 
Shah Mahomed Sulairaan and Mr.M. E.Jayakar 
to be judges of the Federal Court. 

The function® of the Federal Court are not to 
be affected in any uay by the a>sumpnon of 
cmcrgcucv powers by the Governor-General 
under section 45 of the Act in case oi failure of 
the Constitutional maciiincry. 

High Courts. 

High Courts of Judicature were consfi. 
tute(f by the Indian High Courts Act of 1861 for 
Bengal, Boiabay and Madras, and later for the 
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United Provinces and the Punjab supersedmi; Trials before courts of session are either 
the old supreme and Sudder Court*. More with assessors or junes, As-t-s^urs a=>ist, but 
recently Hitjh Courts have been cnstituted for do not bind the judi:-^ by their opinion* ; on 
Patna and Rangoon as well. The JuJees Junes the opinion of the m;ijonty prevails ii 
are appointed by the Crown: they hold office accepted by the pre-iJiuii Judiie. The In<li.\n 
during the pleasure of the Sovereign ; at least lavT allow* cou^idt'rabln Lititude of apje-ai 
one-third of their number are barristers, one- But there i* no Cuiiit .,f uii onal Af'p-. il. ani 
third are recruited from the judicial branch of ' as the Judicial Conmuttre oi the Privy Cuuntii 
the Indian Civil Service, the remaimnu places ' has repeatedly ilisciainiL - 1 ali Jiiiisdi' ‘ion as a 
being av’ailable for person* who have held cer- 1 Court of Crimhud Ap’i'> ah th* re i? uo ailcpiat, 
tain Judicial Offices in India or lavvyers qualified | machinery io_r appeal .,r levi-ion ivailal'le ro 
in Ifflia. bias nxL-'i proportion of Baiii-^tci and j person's coiiviLted or -eri' ’!* 'iiid even e.ioit <1 
Civilian jnda' s ha* now hr'>.-a aboii-lu.d by [ offence* and scutciii’d i.v the ili-rh C''i_ir''. in 
Government of India Act lOOO. Trial by jury | their original or appelLitf' b’ri'uinal Jmi- ii..tion 3 
i' the rule in original ciitainal ta^ea before* the; The prerogative of intTey i* e'crrcped by the 
High Court*, >mt juiks aio iieV'er employed [ Governor-Geueral-in-Counci] and the 'Local 
m civil suits in India. i Government concerned vvithout prejudice to 

the superior power of the Crown. 

For other parts of India High Courts have , . . 

been formed under other names. The chieil constitution and jiirisdiction of the 

difference being that they derive their authority | inferior civi. courts varies, Bnjadlv sp'-aknuj: 
from the Government of India, not fromParlia - 1 district and judge is appointed for 

meat. In Sindh, X. W. F. Province and th.-leach district- as Di-tna Judge ];.• pre-ides in 
Central Provinces and Berar the piini ipal legal' court oforuiiiai juri-'diction, 
tribunal is known as the Court of the Judicial hi* functions as So— ion* Juiigf hav- hi-on do- 
Conimhsioncr, Quite recently the .Secretarv scribed, lor these po-t- membersof the Indian 
of State for India has axiprnvvd the piopo-al Civil service arc mainiy *clt'i’ttni though some 
for the establishment of a High Court in the appointments arc madt* from the Provincial 
Cential Piovincos and I 3 t.iar and Sindh: an'I Service. >'ext come the Minordimuo Judges 
a High Conit h»is *1000 Jammy PJJn Mini*iff', the extent of whose ori-inal 

estabil-shecl at l!^agpiir. jurisdiction vano in dirferent parte of Indii. 

Ihe civil courts, below the grade of M.stiict 
Til? High Courts are the Courts of appeal ^udge, are almost jiivanaMy [ire^ided over bv 
frombh c cupc^icr courts in the districts, ciiml- L*!. , i addition a number oi 

Qal ami civil, and their decisions are final courts 01 Mnali laijs^s. uitij jiiri'.dn.tKUi to tiv 
except in cases in which an appeal lies to His Pre-iv'-uKV 

Maj '*'y in Council and is heard by the Jiulicial wivn* the Ctarttrf'd High Courts have 

Committee of the Privv Coiinoil' m England. OGgmui juri'du non, Small Came Courts 
The High Courts exerci'sc supervision over all ’‘P -.""h. .-\s In- 

the subordinate courts. ileturn.« arc regular- ^ eiiarteroil High Courts of 

ly sent to them at short intervaN and the High h? ’^“'1 have juri'-vlicrion 

Courts are able, by examining the roHirns, by ffi fhe Pro*idenoy towns. In tin- niofii>"-il 
sending lor proceedings, and bv calling for ^mi‘^r Povyor* were oonfarrp.l on the Di-trivc 
explanations, as well as from tlic cases that Gouria oy the Iu^ol\t.iify Act of lOuG. 
come before them in appeal, to keep themsdvfs rr.rr„.e.ro , 

to some extent acquainted with the manner ^PPouited only for the Pr-^'i- 

in which the courts generally are discharging Jb ,. ^ iii.iniiay. KPr- 

thelt duties. ^hrre th<ur d>dM> are d,-Wura d i,y the ..rdi- 

nary start of niaui^rraroa and nolicc oiticer, 
Lower Courts. unaided by jurors. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure provides for Legai Practitioners, 

the constitution of inferior eriiunial courts 

styled courts of session and courts of magis- Legal pr.actitionPrs in Indii ire divided into 
trites. Every province, outside the Presi- Jarristers-at-i.aw, : of ? ,e 

dency towns, is divided into sp.ssions divisions ' .ikil= and Attorne, r (SulicitorM , i liwi, A, Va’ 
consisting of one or more districts, and every and Pleaders, .Mulclitiars ind n-veniir nf 
sessions division has a court of Bes„on and a Barristers and Ad%,. cates are adrmttwi bv each 
sessions judge, with assistants it need be. Higli Court to practise m it and its suiiLdinate 
These stationary sessions courts take the place courts; and they aione are .dniitted tn iac 
of the English Assizes, and are competent to tise on the orie.na, ,, ,! r.taet " V A el, 
try all accused persons duly committed, and Hiudi Ojurts. Vai;,/ ' 

to inflict any punishment aiithonsed by law, who are ailimited to ir udi e nn ^ qualified 

but sentences of death are subject to conflrma- side of the chartered ' lie'll' rm. ■* ” 

tion by the highest court of criminal appeal ,n ; Courts subor b, ate to hA h, V * r Vi 

the province. .Magistrates' courts are of three rornevs are ?, a n fi ^ T'- 

classes with descending powers. Provision I to prictire irramd. Vle/i™^ 

is made and largely utilised in the ! The rule tine a ^oboUnr tyIJa I ' ^ i 

for the appointment of honorary magistrate* ; I prcv.uN only on the nri.^it?^i • i 

in the Pre.-ideiicy towns Presidency magistrate* .and Calcutta Hudi of the Bombav 

deal with magisterial cases and benches of m the suhor.lin'.i-f* ’*• practice 

Justices of the Peace or honorary magistrates nilea franipd bv the Tnah^‘ * 

dispose of #he less important cases, CounciJ aVa o/ li’lb "Jims '^aT'd,"lisbl'n\ e 


Lower Courts. 


The Code of Criminal Procedure provide.s for 
the constitution of inferior criminal courts 
styled courts of session and courts of magis- 
trates. Every province, outside the Presi- 
dency towns, is divided into sp.*sion 9 divisions 
consisting of one or more districts, and every : 
''e^sion-^ division has a court of ses-sion and a 
sessions judge, with assistants if need be. 
These stationary sessions courts take the place 1 
of the English Assizes, and are competent to ’ 
try all accused persons duly committed, and 
to intllct any punishment authonsed by law, 
but sentences of death are subject to confirma- 
tion by the highest court of criminal appeal in; 
the province. Magistrates’ courts are of three'} 
classes with descending povyers. Provi-ion j 
is made and largely utilised in the town*,! 
for the appointment of honorary magistrate*;! 
in the Pre.-ideiicy towns Presidency magistrate* 
deal with magisterial cases and benches of 
Justices of the Peace or honorary magistrates 
dispose of ^he less important cases. 
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Nurious grades of iiractiUoacis, and uitder itea<iilcate uad a Junior Government Advocate; and 
oi theEigli Courts iiiaiutains a roll of advo-{ Burma a Government Advocate, besides a 
cute^ entitl' d to practise witiiinlts j'uritdiction. I S<»cretarv to the Local Legislative Council. 

I Under the Government of India Act 1935 it is 
Law Officers. 'proposed to appuint an Advocate-General for 


The Government of India has its own law 
collvaL'ue ill the I.egal ilember of Council. 
All L.o\eimn':iit me.i>ures are drafted in this 
department. Outride tlie Council the piin- 
eipal l.itv orhcer of the Government of India 
is the Advocate-General of Bengal, who is 
.ipl'oiiit'.tl Dv tiie Crown, is the leader of the 
local iiar, and is ahvaA's nominated a membt-i 
of the Provincial Lumslative Council. In 
Calcutta he is assisted by the Standing Counsel 
and the Government Solicitor. There are 


I'. ach of the more important provinces, and an 
, Advocate-Gf'iiLral of the Federal Courtis also 
appointed, and he will be the principal law- 
oiiicei of the Ft-deial Government. 

i Sheriif-' are attached to the High Courts of 
[Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. They are 
[appointed by Government, selected from 
'non-oiiicials of standing, the detailed work 
[bemu done by deputy sherillS; who are officers 
; of the Court. 

Law Reports. 


Advocates-Geueral appointed by the Crown and j The Indian Law Reports are now published 
Government Solicitors for Bombay and Madras.] in seven senes — Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
and in Bombay there i^ atiacned to the. Allahabad, Patua, Lahore and Rangoon 


secretariat a Legal Remembrancer and an. under the authority of the Governor- 
A>'istaut Lecal Remembrancer, drawn from the j Geueral-in-Council. They contain cases de- 
Judicuil lirauch or the Indian Civil Serv ice. Itcrmined by the lliiih Court and by the Judicial 
The Government of Bengal consults the Bengal ■ Committee on appeal from the particular High 
Advocate-General, the Standing Counsel and Court. Those appeals rai'?e questions of very 
the Goverumcnt Solicitor, and has besides a great importance, and the Council of Law 
Legal Komembrunoer (a Civil Servant) and a Reporting for England and Wales show the»r 
Deputy Legal IBunombrancer (u practi-ing appreciation by printing the Indian Appeals 
barri-ter) ; the United Provinces are equipped m a separate volume, and have also compiled 
vviiii a civilian J-cgul Remembrancer and pro- a digo/t of Indian .Appeals coveinig the period 
fe^-ional law VI r.' as Government .Advoc.ate ami Tnc othiT Provinces and States 


A-'-i-taiit Government Advocate; the Punjab ' have of reports is-med under the authority 
has a Legal Reiuombraucer, Governmeut Advo- ' either of the Juditiarv ortho State. 


Bengal Judicial Department. 

])rii)v>;iiirr. The Ilou'ble Sir iraroM,Kt., K.C., M C.. Clilof Justice. 
narri'«t“i-af-7. iv\ . 

L'o-Ti llo. q’he Ibiii'blc Mr. JiHtict l.( cn.inl \\ ilircd James I’uisnc Judge. 

K’l,. M.v. ir 11 .. J’.arii'i ( i-nr-1 aw . 

Lort-Williani.-. 'I'lif Ibni'ltU- "Ml , .lu^tice Jobii Kt K.r... j Do. 

Ghocp, 'J'he Ill'll ble Mr. Ju-^rioe Saiat Kumar, .m..v.. Do. 

1.0. s. ; 

Panckiid .M‘. Tiic Ib'n'blu Mr. Ju'tiic Hugh llahero ■ Do. 

li.'irri'tf! -:u • i..iw . 

AmporAn.Tlic llon'ldo Mr. Justice Torkk, Banisici* Do. 

at-Lavi. I 

Barflfv, The IbiiTulo ^Ir. Justice Charles, l.r.s. ] Do. 

b irri>t iT-at -1 iw. ' 

Mi'Xair, T’lii’ H iiil'K' Mr. Justice George DougKm , Do. 

R.ir: inI iM -.u - b.iw . 

Ali. The ll'iii’l'b' Mr. .Tii-f M'c Syed X.iciin .. .. Do. 

B i nder-on. Tiie iii -ii'l'le 51 r. Justn e Allen Gerald. . . Dd. 

Mu ii 1 , 'I In- ileii’i'lf Mr. .IiHln e ItoopeniUa C’^xuiiar . . 1 Ki. 

Kl'iindk ir. Titc lf"u'blc51r Jii'lii e X. A., Baiii-ln-ai- Do 

1.. u\ . 

Ra\s. 'Dll' iron ldc 5lr JU''ti(C Bcnegal X'ai-ing.i, Kt.. Do. 

‘■’.I 1.., I I’ 

Eil'ili'V, ’llif lb'll ble Air Noimaii Gecugi , Do. 

friii'iiniiL: i< s r. ii M-f ■ I -,ii- Law j 

M'lokerjtP '1 he llnn’iile 51i Ju-tme Bijan Kuniai. Do. 

M .\ . 1 * n 

b-Kwos, 'i'he Air Justice rhanirliandi.i,M \ ,nT, ' D" 

1 o'i'je. The lloti’blu 5[r. Justice ilouald Fiancis, j;.v. Do. Additu’iial. 

I 0 ^ 

Sen, Tlie lluu’l)Ic5[r, Justice Am.tiendia X'alh, lUiiUtei- D'«. Do. 

at- haw. 

Roxbun-'h, 'J'iie Hnii'blc 5[r. Justice 1 J. Y , C i.L , Do. Do. 

1 

Akiani, The Hoii’blo^rr Justice A S. M .. . Oftleuting Judge 

Sir Aso’ke Kumar Roy, Kt., Barrister-at-Law .. .. i Advocate-General. 

(Vacant) 1 Standing-Counsel. 
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BENGAL JODICIAL DBPABTMBNT— conW. 


Basn, A. K., Barrister-at-Law 

Sutcliffe, H. P. 

Blank, A.L,. i.C.S 

Bhattacharji, Debendra Kara van, Advocate 


Government Counsel. 

Government Solicitor. 

Superintendent and Remembrancer for 
Lesial Affairs and Judicial Secretary 
to Government. 

Deputy Superintendent and Remem- 
brancer of Legal Affairs Officiating 
(High Court.) 


Ba.sak, Dr. Sarat Chandra . . 

Mukharji, Prabodh Gopal, Rai Bahadur.. 

Sen, Binod Chandra 
Mitra, Sarat Kumar 

Collet, A. L. 

Ghatak, K., m.b.e., Barrlster-at-Law 

Banarji, Sachindra Xath 
Ghosh, J. M., Earrister-at-Law 
Slitra, Kanai Lai 
Palsett, F. 

Ahmad, 0. U., m.a. (Cal.), LL.B. (Bel.). Barrister-at-Law 
DaS'Gupta, Manmatha Bhusan, m.a., b.l. 

Ghatak, Kiraj Kuth, Barristcr-at-Law 

Banarji, S. K. (Attoruey-at-La\v) 

Dutt, Krishna Lall 
Mitra Bhupendra Xath 
Moses, 0., Barrister-at-Law 

Ellis, T. H., I.C.S 

D’Abreu, P. A., m.b.e 

Badr-ud-Dm Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, BA. 

Basu, Rai Sahib Anukul Chandra 

Ghosh, Blkaschandra 

Mitter, Bhupendra Kumar (on probation) 

Morgan, C. Carey 

C. T. Moore, Barrlstcr-at-Law 

Meyer, S. C. H., Barrister-at-Law 
Suins-uz-Zola, Muhammed (Attoruey-at-Law) .. 


Senior Government Pleader. 

Public Prosecutor, Calcutta. 

Junior Public Prosecutor, Calcutta. 

I Editorof Law Reports, 
j Registrar (Original Side), 
j Master and Official Referee. 

I Assistant Master and Referee. 

Registrar in Insolvency. 

Deputy Registrar. 

Secretary to the Hon’ble Chief Justice 
and Head Clerk. Decree Department 
Assistant Registrar. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

D) 

Do. 

t lerk of thi Cnovn for Criminal Sessions. 
Ureistiar .ui,l 'laxma Utiiwr, Arptllite 

Deputy }:edi,trar. 

I'list A'.i^tant Ilpei.fr.ir. 

-eioiid A^sKtant Iteaistrar. 

Tliiid Assistant liegistrar. 

I'Ouitli Assistant ileaisttar. 

; A'lininistrator-General and Oinoia 
I fruatee, 

j Deputy Administrator-General and Otli- 
I cial Trustee. 

Omdal .issiunee. 

I Official Receiver. 


Bombay Judicial Department. 


Beaumont, The Hon’ble Sir J. 'W. F., k.c.. m.a. 
(Cantab.) 

Blackwell, The Honb’le Mr. Justice Cecil Patrick, Kb., 
M B E., Bar-at-Law. 

Broomlield, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice R. S., B.A., Bar-at- 
Law, I.C.S. 

Wadia, The Hon’ble Mr, Justice Bomanji Jamshedji 
Bar-at-Law. ’ 

Kania, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Uarilal Jekisondas. 
Lf-.B., Advocate (O.S.). 

W.tdia, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Kavroji Jehangir, Bar-at- 
Law, I c.s, 

Divatia, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Harsidlibhai Vajubh.ii 

M. A,, LL.B. ’ 

Macklin, The Hon. Mr. Justice A S.R,, i.e.s. .. 
Wasudfv, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice K. B , LL !’. 

Somjee, The Hon’ble 3Ir. JU'-tice M.A., Ikir-at-Law 
Sen, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice K.C., I.C.S 

Setalvad, M. c., B.A., LL.B., Advocate (O.S.) .. *’ 

Dburandhar, J. R , o.b.e., ll.b. 


[ Chief Justice. 

I’ui'iie Judge. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Du. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Additional Judge. 
Advocate-General. 
Eemembrancer of Legal Affairs. 
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BOITBAY JUDICIAL DEPABTMENT— wnid. 


Messrs. Little tt Co 

Shah, C. C., M.A., LL.E. 

Desai, B. G., b.a., ll.c. 

Peti'jara. N. K., B.A., ll e. 

Vakil, J. H. , Ear-at*Law 
0‘Gorman. G. C., Bar-at-Law 
Lihmoria. R. S., m.a . ll b., Bar-at-Law 
Vesuvala, X. A., ll.b.. Attorney -at-I.uv 
Vaidya, G. A., LL.B., Advocate* ( O.S ) 

C. B., LL B 

Jahagirdar, R. A., 11 ll.b. 

Rodrigues, Leo, ll b., Advocate (0 S.) 


Mody, E. M. 

Patel, Rao Bahadur Ranchhodbhai Bhaibabhai, u.A. 

LL.B. (Cautub ), Bar-at-Law, 

Khaiiaz, Gulam Hussain Rahiintoola. Bar-at-Law 


Vakil, H. A., B.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law 
Sequeira, A. F., ll.b., Advocate (O.S ) 
Rahimtoola, S. J., b.a., ll.b., Bar-at-Law 
Cleur Brown, G. S., Bar-at-Law 

Tahir Ali Fatehi, ll.b 

Majumdar, J. H., Bar-at-Law 
Mahadeva, G. G., LL.M., Advocate (O.S.) 
Kirtlkar, A. if., ll.b., Bar-at-Law 

Ayyar, A. ll, N 

Bastur, K. K,, ll.b., Advocate (O.S ) 


Daji, K. N. 

CliUre, B, A., Bar-at-Law 
Mathuradas Vissonji Khiniji 

Nemazie, M. K 

Waterfleld, T. E., i.e.s. 

Rao, H. G., M.A., LL.B. 


Athalye, K. A., b.a., ll.b. 


! Government Solicitors, 
j Solicitor to Government in Legal Dept, 

I Assistant Solicitor to Government in 
Legal Department. 

Public Prosecutor for Bombay. 

Clerk of the Crown. 

Editor. Indian Law Reports, 

Official Assignee. 

. i Deputy Official Assignee. 

. ilst Assistant to Official Assignee. 

•2nd Assistant to Official Assignee. 
Government Pleader, High Court', Bom- 
bay. 

Administrator- General and Official 

Trustee. 

Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 
Prothonotary and Senior Master. 

Master and Registrar in Equity and 
Commissioner for taking Accounts and 
Local Investigations, 

Master and Assistant Prothonotary. 
Taxing Master. 

Insolvency Registrar. 

Assistant Taxing Master. 

First Assistant Master. 

•2nd Assistant Master, 

Jird Assistant Master. 

Associate. 

Do. 

Associate and Secretary to the Rule 
Committee, 

Associate. 

Do. 

Sheriff. 

Deputy Sheriff. 

KegLstrar, High Court, Appellate Side. 
Deputy Registrar and Sealer, Appellate 
Side. 

Assistant Registrar. 


CHIEF COURT OF SIXD. 


Davis, Godfrey, i.e.s. 
bobo, Charles M., b.A., ll.b. 
Weston, Eric, b.a. (Cantab), i.e.s. 
Tyabji, Hatlm B., Bar-at-Law 
Castellino, E. V., M A.. LL.B. 
Dharamdas Thawerdas, b.a., ll.b. 

Dharamrai Tirathdas, B.sc., ll.b. 


Chief Judge. 

Judge. 

Do. 

I Do. 

Registrar and Clerk of the Crown. 

Offiicial Assignee, Administrator Genera 
and Official Trustee for Sind, Karachi. 

Second Registrar and Registrar of Finns 
and Registrar of Companies for Siud. 


1 
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COUKT EECEIVEE AXD LIQUIDATOE AND ASSISTANTS. 

Desai, B. K., Advocate (OS.) ! Court Eeceiver and Liquidator. 

Appabhai, G. Desai, Bar-at-Law ' First Assistant to the Court Receiver. 

Engineer, S. E., B.A., il.b . , ' Second Assistant to do. 

Banaji, B. E., M.A., LL.B. .. Third Assistant to do. 


Madras Judicial Department. 


Leach, The Hon’ble Sir Lionel, Kt., Bar-at-Law. 

Burn, Kt . The Hun’ble Mr. Justice S., i.c.S 

Mockett, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice V. 

Pandrang Row, The Hon’bJe ilr. Justice V., r.c.S. 

King, The Hon’ble ilr. Justice A. J., i.c.s. 

Wadswcrth, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice S., i.c s. . . 
Venkataramana Rao A’ayudu, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
P., Rao ^hadur. 

Lakshmana Rao, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice K. P., Diwan 
Bahadur. 

Gentle, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice F. W., Bar-at-Law . . 
Rahman, Kt., The Hon’ble Justice Dr. Abdur, Khan 
Bahadur. 

Krishnaswami Ayyangar, The Hou'Me Mi*. Justice K. S. 
Somayya, The Hon’ble Mr Justice B. 

Patautiuli Sastii, The Hoii’ble Mr. Justice M, . . 
Hoiwill. The Hou’ble Mr. Justice L.C., i.c.s. .. 

Small, H. M 

Sitharama Rao, B. . . 

Chowdary, V. V 

V. L. Ethiraj, Bar*at-Law 

Aingar, R. If., Bar-at-Law 

Rajagopalan, G.. b.a., ir.i 

Siimvasu Ayyangai. K., b.a., b.l. 

Sesha Ayengar, K, V. 

Bamitridge. G A. 

Anantaraman, T. S. . . 

Appa Rao, D,, Bur-at-Law 

Satyamurti Aiyar, R., m.a., ir.b 

Sankaranarayana, B. C., li.b., Bar-at-Law 

Ganapathi, K. X., Bar-at-Law 

Jayaram Ayyar, R., 3r.A., b.l 

Srinivasa Ayvar, b a., b L 

K. C. Kambiyar, B. A., B.L,, Bar-at-Law .. 


[C'liief Ju-tice 
I Judge, 
i Do. 

, Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

1 ) 0 . 

Do 

Do. 

Cocernmcnt Solicitor. 

Dovenunent Pleader. 

I Law Reporter. 

Public Prosecutor. 

Editor, Indian Law Reports .Madras 
Series. 

Law Reporter, 
j Do, 

Secretary. Rule Comniittee 
! ShcTilf or Madia.s. 

! I’rown Prosecutor, 
liegistrar. High Court. 

Master, High Court. 

Appellate Side. 

Official Referee. 

1st Assistant Registrar, Original Side. 

and Clerk of the Crown, 

1st Assistant Registrar, Appellate Side. 
-iiU Assistant Registrar, Original Side. 


Assam Judicial Department. 


Dntta, P. 0.. Rii P.aliadiir, C I.E. . . 
Stork, H. C., I c s. . . 

Bindley, K L. i.c.s. 

Hajara, K. K., I.c.s. 

Ray Ciuuidliuii. N K , I.C.S. 

Barua, I. P. 


.. I .Ad\oeate General, Assam. 

to Government, Legislative 
Department, and Secretary, to the 
I Assarn Legislative Council, Super- 
; intenuent and Remembrancer of 
1 Affairs, Administrator-General 

1 and Official Trustee, Assam. 

. . j District and Sessions Judge, Sylhet and 
I t.-acnar. 

* ■ * Off;£ Judge. A.V.D. 

.. Otfg. Additional Dist Judge, Sylhet 
j aud Cachar. 

. . I Olfg. 'I'ernp. Additional District and 
‘ Sebsions Judge, Assam Valley Districts. 


Bihar and Orissa Judicial Department. 


Harries, The Hon’ble Sir Arthur Trevor. Kt 
Wort, The Hon’ble Mr, Justice Alfred WiUiam Ewart i 
Bar-at-Law. 


Chief Justice, 
Puisne Judge. 


Fazl-ali, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Saiyid, Bar-at-Law 


Do. 
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BIHAP, AAT) OEISSA JUDICIAL DEPAETMEJfT— 


Dbavle, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Sankara Balaji, i.c.S. . . 
Agarwala, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Clifford Monmo^n, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Varma, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Sukhdev Prashad, Bar- 
at-Law, 

Rowland, The Hon’ble Mr, Justice Francis George, i C.s. 
Lall, The Hon’ble Mr, Justice Manohar, m.a. (Cantab.), 
Bar-at-Law. 

Chattarji, The Hon’ble ilr. Justice Subodh Chandra 
Meredith, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Herbert Ribton, I.C s. 

S. K. Das, ICS 

Khan Sahib Khalil-ur-Rahman 
Parem Krishna Kag 
Mirza Ahmed Beg 


Brown, K. C., i s,o, . . 

Baldev Sahay, m.a , ll.e. . . 
Siiiha, Bhubaneshwar Prashad 


i Puisne Judge. 
Do. 


Do. 


Hasan Jan 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. Acting Additional. 

Registrar. 

Deputy Registrar. 

Assistant Registrar, 

Assistant Registrar, Orissa Circuit Court 
and Additional Munsif of Cuttack, in 
addition to his own duties. 

Commissioner of Oaths and Affidavits. 

Advocate General. 

Assistant Government Advocate and 
ex-officio. 

Government Pleader. 


Burma Judicial Department. 


Roberta, The Hon’ble Sir Ernest Handforth Goodman, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Bu, The Hon’ble Sir Mya, Bar-at-Law .. 

Mosely, The Hon ble Mr. Justice A. G., l.c.s 

U, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Ba, Bar-at-Law 
Duukley, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice H. F., Bar-at-Law, 
l.c.s. 

Mackney, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Herbert Hoddy. i c.s. 
Sharpe, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Reginald Taaffe, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Shaw, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Joseph, r»ar-at-Law .. 
Blagden, The* Hon’ble Mr. Justice John Ikisi!. Bar-at- 
Law. I 

Maung, U Thein, m.a., Lt B , Bar-at-Law .. ..| 

Lambert. E. W., Bar-at-Law ; 

Byu, U Tun. Bar-at-Law ; 

Them, U Myiut, .A.T.M., LL.iJ , Bcii-at-Law .. ..I 


Ki, TT, Bar-at-Law . . 
Pe, U On., Bar-at-Law 


Chief Justice, Rangoon. 


Judge. 

Rang( 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 


A<ivoc,atc-Gcncral. Burma. 

Government Advocate. 

Do. do. 

Tempy. (ioNeinimiit Advocate. (Ser- 
vices plai*ed at the di-sposal of the 
Dcrence Depaitment lor Militaiy duty 
m JUirm.i iroin 26-1-40). 

(lOvernment Advocate (Tempy.). 
\dmim=trator-GeneraI and Official 
Trustee. Burma, and Official Assignee 
and Receiver, High Court, Rangoon. 


Tun, U Ba, Bar-at-Law 
Cheint, U. Aung, ll b., Bar-at-Law 
Eusoof, Khan Sahib M., Bar-at-Law 
Lutter, Henry Millard, v.d. 

Kyaw, U Tlia, Bar-at-Law . , 


Bra<Ile\, J i> , i.c s 
Goldsmith, W. S. 

Franklin. E, V , I c < 

Tun. U Kyaw 
Sein, L. Hoke, B A , n L 
Kirkham, G. P., b.s\, b.l. . . 
Kyan. L Hone, B v . i; L 
Tliein, U Ba (.">) 

Khin, Daw Me Me, b.a.,b.l. 
Kha, t' 

Monteiro, R. P. W,, b.sc., b.l. 


Public Prosecutor. Rangoon. (Offg.). 
Assistant Public Prosecutor, Rangoon. 
Public Prosecutor, Moulmein. 

Public Prosecutor, Mandalay. 

Assistant Public Prosecutor, Mandalay, 
and also Public Prosecutor, Kyaukse 
District. 

Registrar, High Court. Rangoon. 
Registrar, Original tsidc. High Court, 
Rangoon. 

Deputy Registrar, General Department, 
Raiiguou 

Registrar, Small Cause Court, Rangoon. 
First Deputy Registrar. 

2nd Deputy Registrar, 

:lrd Deputy Remstrar. 

AwsMant KcLH-tiar (ou b-a\e) 

A^•^l-taut Reizi-taiar, OriLriiia! Snie. 
Vs^i-tant Rel:i^t^a^ (on Lea%e) 

1 Assistant Registrar, Appellate Side. 
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Central Provinces and Berar Judicial Department- 


Stone, Ttie Hon. Sir Gilbert, Bar-at-Law 
Grille. The Hon. Mr. Justice Fredericir Louis, Kt., 
M.A., (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law. i.c.s. 

Kiyogi, The Hon. Mr. Justice M. Bhawani Shankar, M.A. , 

LL.M., C.I.E. 

Pollock, The Hon. Mr. Justice Ronald Evelyn, b.a., 
(Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, i.c.s. 

Gruer, The Hon. Mr. Justice Harold George, m.a., 
(Aberd.), Bar-at*Law, i.c.s. 

Bose, The Hon. Mr. Justice Vivian, B.A., llb. 
(Cantab ), Bar-at-T^aw. 

Puramk, The Hon. Mr. Justice Wasudeo Ramacliandra, 
B A., LL.B. .. 

Dutt, Walter. Bar-at-Law. , . 

Burgess, Geoffrey, M.A. (Cantab.), i.c.s. 

Lele, Piatap Vasiidev B.A., ll.b 

Ahmed Syed Matin, B.A. , liL.B. 

Deo, GopalPiamchandra, B.A., B.L. 


Chief Justice. 

Puisne Judge. 

Do. (on leave). 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. (Offg ) 

Advocate General (Offr ) 
Registrar. 

Deputy Registrar. 

Do. 

Editor for the Indian 
-Vagpur Series. 


Law Report 


N.-W. Frontier Province Judicial Department. 


Almond, The Hon’ble Mr. J., Bar-at-Law, i o.s. 

Kazi Mir Ahmad Khan, The Hon’ble K. B., b.a., ll.b. 

Karayan Das, R S.L. 

Mohd, Safdar Khan, K.S., b.a , ll.b 

Mitchell. A.K., i.c.s. 

Soofi, M. A., I.c.s. 

May, P. R. B , i.c.s. 

Khan Mohammad Ibrahini Khan, b.a., ll.b. 

Mufti Mohammad Yakub Khan, K S., Bar*at-L;iw 

Mohd. Nazir Khan Roje 

Jemadar Abdul Ghafoor Khan, K, S , b a 

Abdul Latif Khan, M 

Dass, L. Gurcharan, b.a 

Amir Khan, M, Muhammad 
Pazal-i-Rahraan Khan, M., B A. 

Rahman Khan, M. Abdur, B a., ll.b 


Judicial Commissioner. 

Judge, Judicial Commissioner’s Court. 
Registrar, Judicial Commissioner Court. 
District and Sessions Judge, D. I. Khan. 
Senior Sub-Judge. Peshawar. 

District and Sessions Judge, Peshawar. 
Additional District and Sessions Judge, 
Peshawar. 

Additional District and Sessions Judge, 
Peshawar, Hazara Kohat and Mardan, 
. . 

Senior Sub-Judge, Bannu 

D.IKhan. 

Do. Mardan. 

1^0. Kohat. 

^o. Hazara. 


Sub. Judge. 
Do. 


Gulatee, L. Ram Chand, B a. 
Jaggat Singh, B., b.Sc., ll.b. 


Do, 

Do. 


Birch, M. 

Daud Khan, M. Muhammad, b.a., ll.b. . . 
Hayat, 3L Muhammad Eusopli, b.a., ll.b. 
Kapur, L. Ram Lai, b.a., ll.b. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Jan, M. Shaklrullah, Bar-at-Law 
Haji Muhammad Khan, M. 


Do. 

Do. 


Faizullah Khan, M. 

Mohd. A-;lam, Nawabzada Khan, b.a., Bar-at-Luw 


Do. 

Do. 


Punjab Judicial Department. 


Youn;:, The Hon’ble Sir, J. Douglas, b.a. (Cantab.), Chief Justice 
Bar-at-Law. 


Tekchand, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Bakhshi, m.a ll b 
(Pb.). * 

Dalip Singh. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Kanwar, b.a. (Pb 1 
Bar-at-Law. ’ ' 


Judge, High Court. 
Do. 


Monroe, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J, H., BA., llb ' 
(Dublin), K.C., Bar-at-Law. ’’ ' ’ 

Skemp, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice E.W., m.a. (Manchc'iten ' 

I.C.S. 

^‘cMUb ) ^ and j 
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PUNJAB JUDICIAL DEPABTMENT.— «onW. 

Abdiil Rashid, The Hon’bleMr. Justice, M.A. (Cantab.),' Judge, High Court. 
Bar-at-Law. 

Bin Muhammad, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Rhan Do. 

Bahadur, m.a., ll.b. (Punjab). j 

Blacker. The Hon’ble Mr. H. A. C., B.A. (Cantab.), I.C.S. Do. 

Ram Lai, The Hon’ble Diwan, B.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law I Do. 

Sale, The Hon’ble Mr. 3. L., B.A. (Oxon.), I.C.S.. . ..i Do. 

Rr>*an. D. A., i.o.s . . . . ! Registrar. 

Webb, Kenneth Cameron .. .. .. .. Deputy Registrar. 

Ranjit Rai, Lala, B..4., Hons. ll.b. (Pb.) . . . . . . I Assistant Registrar. 

Bvennette, (Jeorge Bertram Charles .. .. Assistant Deputy Registrar. 


United Provinces Judicial Department. 


HIGH COURT OF JUDICATURE AT ALLAHABAD. 


Thom, The Hon’ble Sir John Gibb, Et., M.A., ll.b.,i 

h.S.o., M.c. I 

Bennet, The Hon’ble Sir Edward, Kt., B.A.,T-t.D., Bar- i 
at-Law, J.P., i.c.s. i 

Iqbal Ahmad, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, b, a., LL.B. ..I 

Harries, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Arthur Trevor, Bar-at - 1 

Law. 

Rachhpal Singh, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, Rai Bahadur,! 

Bar-at-lAw. I 

CoUister, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Harold James, j.p.,] 


Chief Justice. 

Puisne Judge. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Allsop, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice James Joseph Whittlesea, 
J.P., I.c.s. 

Bajpai, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Uma Shankar, M.A., 
LL.B. 

Ganga Xath, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, b.a., ll.b., Rai 
Bahadur, 

Ismail, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Muhammad, Kh«rn 
Bahadur. Bar-at-Law. 

Vernia, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Kamalakanta, B.A , 
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THE INDIAN POLICE. 


Origins. — Cornwallis was the first Indian 
administrator to take the burden 'Cf policing the 
country off the zemiudais and to place it on 
Government. Ke ordered the District Judges 
of Bengal^ in 1793 to open a Tliana (Police 
Station) for every 400 square iinles oi their 
jurisdiction, and to appoint stipendiary Thana- 
dars (Police Station Oiiicers) and suboidinatvs 

III Madras in ISIO, Sir Thomas Miinro took 
superintendence of police out of the hands of the 
=edentarv judges and placed it in tlie hands 01 the 
peripatetic Collector, wlio had the indigenous 
village police system already under ids control 
In this way the Revenue Department controiled 
the police of the districts and siiil to 
some extent does so. especially in Bombay 
Province. 

In Khandesh from 1826*36 Outram of 
Mutiny fame showed how a whole time military 
commandant could turn incorrigible marau- 
ders into excellent police ; and"^ Sir George 
Clerk. Governor of Bombay in LS48, applied the 
ICS-. 0 TI by appointing full-time Earopoan Supcriu- 
teudeuts of Police in many Districts. 

Madras had a torture scandal in 1853 which 
showed that 3 Oollcctora had no time for real 
police superintendence ; In 1850 the principle of 
lull-time European superintendence was intro- 
(iuced in a Madras Act of that year and the control 
of tlie Collector w’as removed. 

The Mutiny led to general police overhaul 
and retrenchment and the Jfadras Act \\a» 
mainly followed In India Act V of 1861. “ An 
•■^ct for the Regulation 01 Police", which still 
governs police working everywhere in ImlUi 
e.xcept Madras and Borabav, which have its 
own Police Act (IV of 1890).* 

Working. — Strictly speaking there is nc 
Indian Police. With the doubtful exception- 
of the Delhi Imperial Area Police, and tiie 
advisory staff of the Intelligence Bureau attaelied 
to the Home Department, the Government oi 
India has not a single police officer direetiv uinlor 
control. The police provhled for by the 1S61 
Act is a provincialised police, administered by 
the Loeal Govcnimi ut ionct-rned and i'' not 
now subj'ect to the gtneral control of the 
Guvcriior-Gciierah Tlie I’olice in minor 
ptOAlnces, I’lr.. f’oorg, Di llii, Ajnn r-^Itrn.ira. 
Aiiilaiiian and Xicobar Islands, and Puiith 
an<l in other centrally admmi.'teitd 
areas is ndniinistered by the Chief Commissioner 
or the head of the adminj>tratioii concerned, 
■^nbjut to the general control and direction of 
tlie Central Government, 

Mitiiin the Local Government area the 
poUee are enrolled and organbed in District 
lorces, at the head of each of which is a Diitrict 
j i5Upi.niitendent or Police with powers of enlist- 
. ment and di'-niLssal of constabulary ; and Police 
* B g Officers may also be dismissed fay the 

I The D. S. P. is subject to dual control, 
i he force he commands is placed at the disposal 
the District Magistrate for the enforcement 
'Jt’ w ri a nf order ^ n the District. 


But the departmental working and efficiency 
ox the force is governed by a departmental 
hierarchy of Deputy Inspector-General of Police 
I and Inspector-General of Police. Generally 
' speaking, the D.S.P. has to correspond with his 
I Di-trict Magi'lrati on judicial and magisterial 
! topics, and with his departmental chiefs on 
internal w 01 Ling uf his force. 

The C. I. D. — The Curzon Police Com- 
mission of iyu2-3 modernised police working 
by providing for the direct eiilisti.ient and 
training 01 Educated Indians as Police Station 
Officers, and by creating specialised police 
agencies under each Local GoNernment for the 
investigation of specialist and professional 
crime. These agencies are known as Criinina) 
Investigation Departments and work under 
a Deputy Inspector-General. They collate 
information about eiime. edit the Crime GazetU, 
take over from the District Police crimes 
with Tamiilcations into several jurisdictions, 
and they control the working of such scientific 
police developments as the Finger Print 
rdentitioatiou Bureaux. There is also a 
Central Intelligence Bureau under the 
Home Dep.irtmeiit of the Government oi India 
which collects information from all provincial 
Criiiiin.il luv.-stigation Departnuntsand works 
for inter-provnuial liaison. It has its branches 
at various centres throughout British India ami 
at Quett.i in Baluchistan. The Head of the 
Bureau known as the Director. Intelligence 
Bureau, also acts as Ad\isor to the Home 
Department of the Central Government in 
police matters. 

Headquarters and Armed Police.^ 

At the chief town of each District the D. S. P. 
lias Ins office and also his Headquarter Police 
Linos and parade ground. This is the main 
centre for accumulation and distribution to the 
Police Stations and Outposts of the District of 
clothing, arms, ammunition, and accoutrements. 
Here are the Stores and the Armoury. Here 
aBo con>tabularv recruits enlisted by the D. S. P. 
arc taught ciriil, deportment, and duties and 
are turned out to fill vacancies. The Head- 
qiiaiter Lines aBo contain the two hundred 
or so armed police who mount guard on 
TTeasurica in the District, and aBo pro\ide 
Tirisoner and tiea-'urc. escort. Actually they 
lorm a small and mobile local arnu equipped 
with muskets (single loading) and bayonets. 
The most higiily trained section of them go 
through a iiun-kctrv course and are armed with 
■410 bore luuskct-. At most headquarters, 
but by no means all. there is also a reserae of 
mounted and armed jtohee. 

Tbanas and Thanadars.— Almost through- 
out India the popular terms fur Police Station 
and Police station Officer arc " lhana" and 
“Thanadar.” It is at the Police Station that 
the public arc most in touch with the police and 
the police with tiie public. Whether it be in a 
large city or in a moiussil hanslet the Thana is 
the’ place where people come with their troubles 
and their grievances against their neighbours 
or against a person or persons unknown. In 
deaUng with such callers, the Thanadar, who 
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like police of all ranks, is supposed to be always i 
on duty, is chiefly guided by the Fourteenth 
Chapter of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
and the Second Schedule at the end of that 
Code. This schedule shows nearly all penal 
offences and states whether or not they are 
“ cognisable by the police.” The fourteenth 
Chapter lays down that a cognisable complaint 
must then and there be recorded, visited, 
and investigated. A non-cognisable complaint 
is merely noted in a separate book and the 
complainant is told to go to court. 

Police Prosecutors* — The compLiinant in a 
cognisable case not onlv ha-* hts compLunt 
recorded but investigated without payment of 
tee. If the Thanadar succeeds m establishing a 
prinia facie case against the accused, the pro- 
secution in court is conducted free of charge 
by a police prosecutor, who is a police otiicer. 
Personal inspection and supervi'^ion are the 
common means for the District Superintendent 
of Police to know whether his subordinates are 
doing their work properly. 

Out-Posts. — When the Police Commission 
of 1860 devised the plan of police that stdl holds 
the field, they laid down two criteria of tlie 
numbers required. One was one policeman 
per square mile ; the other was one per thousand 
of population. In towns it is well enough to 
have the available police concentrated at the 
police station. But in the mofussil the Thana 
is very often fifty miles distant from portions 
of its jurisdiction. It is in such cases profitable 
to detach a portion of the police station strength 
under a head constable to man an outpost where 
complaints can be received and investigation 
begun without the injured party having to 
undertake a long journey to the distant Thana. 
The secret of good mnfussil police working in 
normal times is dispersion. A single policeman, 
however junior, represents the rule of law and 
is an agent of Government. 


The Chain of Promotion.— A constable 
may aspire to become a Police Station Officer or 
higher officer. The directly recruited candidate 
who comes in through the Police Training School 
as a Thanadar is. ft is understood, more often 
I than not a graduate and may ordinarily become 
! an Inspector or a Deputy Superintendent, or 
'exceptionally a Superintendent. The direct 
Deputy, an* office reserved for Indians, has a 
good chance of becoming Superintendent, and 
perhaps Deputy Inspector-General. The direct 
Assistant Superintendent, wbetherfrom Dngland 
or from India, is sure or a Superintendeniship 
and has chances of D.I.G. after 25 years’ servke 
The period oi service lur all ranks for full pension 
is thirty years, and if an officer dies in the 
process of earning full pension his pension die= 

I with him and all his dependents get his provident 
fund. Members of the Police Force are eligibb- 
for the award of the King’s Police Medal and 
the Indian Police Medal for long and meritorious 
services and for conspicuous acts of gallantry. 

Presidency Police. — In the Presidency 
Towns there is unified police control for the 
Police Commissioner is responsible for both 
law and order and for departmental training 
and efficiency. 

I The Commissioner of Police of a Presidency 
I Town is not the subordinate of the Provincial 
1 Inspector-General of Police and he deals direct 
i with Government, just as the Presidency 
Magistrates deal directly with the High Court. 
The Criminal Procedure Code of India is supersed- 
ed in the Presidency Towns by special police 
Acts which prescribe police procedure. Justice 
in criminal cases in Presidency Towms is some- 
what rough and ready, not only from this cause, 
but also because Presidency Magistrates can 
give upto six months or Rs. 200 tine summarily, 
■ t.e., without formal record of proceedings; 
and if only whipping or tine up to Rs. 200 is 
inflicted there need be not even any statement 
I of reasons for the conviction. 
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STATISTICS OF POLICE WORK. 

The undersirability of attaching undue im-|iQto account the differences in the conditions 
portance to statistical results as a test of the! under which the police work: and, it may be 
merits or police work was a point upon added, they can at the best indicate only very 
which considerable stress was laid by the ; imperfectly the degree of success with which 
Indian Police Commission, who referred to the i the police carry out that important branch of 
evils likely to result from the prevalence ; their duties, which consists in the prevention 
among subordinate officers of an impression ■ of crime. These considerations have been 
that the advancement of an officer would . emphasised in recent orders of the Govern- 
depend upon his being able to show a high ; ment of India. Subject to these observations, 
ratio of convictions, both to cases and by i tne figures below may be given as some 
persons^ arrested, and a low ratio of crime, indication of the volume of work falling upon 
The objection applies more particularly to the the police, and of the wide differences between 
use of statistics for small' areas: but they the conditions and the statistical results in 
cannot properly be used as a basis of com- different provinces. They are statistics of 
parison even for larger areas without taking cognizable crime : — 


Number 
in custo- 


Administrations. 

Number . 

pending Number , 

from reported in! 

previous the year. | 
year. ] 

Number 

of 

persons 

tried. 

Number 

convicted. 

Number dy pend- 
acquitted ing trial 
or dis- lorinvesti- 
charged.j gation or 

1 on bail at 
end of 
year. 

Bengal , . 


5,422' 

215,306' 

184,092 

173,814 

11,093| 

7,959 

Bihar 



41,S2l! 

23,010 

15,504 

7,515' 

5,648 

Orissa . . 


,009, 

11,146 

8,451 

6,770 

l,68l! 

724 

United Provinces 


14,913i 

136,400 

104,020 

91,322, 

12,698] 

20,453 

Punjab . . 


9,973 

65.469 

65.197 

40,586' 

24,608[ 

12,929 

North-West Frontier Province . . 

2,012 

12,270 

11,630 

7,006* 

4,633 

1,664 

Burma . . 





1 

. . 


Central Provinces and Berar . . 

5,416' 

52,443 

31,770 

18,753 

5,360 

7,666 

Assam 


1,417'. 

15.218' 

10,180 

6,327 

3,853 

2,066 

Ajmer-Merwara 


511 

5,443' 

3,628 

3,357 

271 

622 

Coorg 

..i 

142, 

45o| 

435 

277 

60 

56 

Madras . . 


20,258 

203,058| 

291,649 

273,314 

18,335 

6,063 

Bombay . . 


6,65l' 

163,864! 

161,970 

146,534 

15,445 

12,124 

Sind 


3,447 

12,15l! 

12,907 

5,736 

7,171 

6,057 

Baluchistan 


I5lj 

4,S90| 

4,610 

4,258 

352 

376 

Delhi 


1.944 

14,795: 

14,454 

10,663 

3,791 

2,155 

Total, 1937 . . 

75,776! 

l,044,76l! 

928,939 

804,221 

116,866 

86,462 


ri936 .. 

72,588l 

1.0O3,2S4| 

900,137 

781,264 

112.617! 

76,741 


1 1935 .. 

67,S97| 

1.044,3561 

057,319 

838,840 

113,267' 

71,250 


1 1934 . . 

70,842' 

1 060,3401 

972,548 

831,438 

136,211 

78,879 


1 1933 .. 

74,340[ 

1,005,157 

913,198 

765,375 

143,176] 

78,112 

Totals 

A 1 








1932 .. 

73,455l 

955,993 

883,696 

733.171 

146,010| 

78,096 


1931 .. 

68.306i 

938,041 

819.382 

670,835 

144,723, 

83,969 


1930 ..! 

70.759 

898,977 

795,456 

657,044; 

134,176i 

78,309 


1929 .. 

67.540: 1.018,522 

867,949 

730,4591 

134,529; 

71,245 


1928 ..i 

63,079. 

941,955| 

797,866 

661,765! 

133,268: 

68,233 


Hote , — Figures for years prior to 1935 arc inclusive of Burma. 
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Jail Adjninistration. 


JAILS 

Jail adiDlclstration in India la regulated ■ ment of a Jails’ Committee, which conducted 
generally by the Prisons Act of 1894, and by i the nrst comprehensive survey of Indian prison 
rules issued under it by the Governraent of j administration which had been made for thirty 
India and the local governments. The punish- 1 years. Stress was laid by the Committee 
iiic-nts aiiihonsed by the Indian Penal Code for | upon the necessity of improving and increasing 
-onvicted offenders include transportation, i existing jail accommodation ; of recruiting a 
I'enul servitude, rigorous imprisonment (which ; better class oi w^rdtis; of providing educa- 
Hiay include short periods of solitary confine* tion for prisoners ; and oi developing prison 
luent), and simple imprisonment. Accom- iiidustiies so as to meet tlie needs of the con- 
modation has also to be provided in tbe jails suming Dt‘partD'*ent5 of Government. Other 
lor civil and under-trial prisoners. imiHjitanii recommendations included the sepa* 

c- , ration of ci^il from criminal offendeis; the 

adoption of the English system of release on 
In!- India Act. the lu^nse in the case oi adolescents: and the 

I!, I ^ creation of childieu’s courts. The Committee 

, power OI legislation in respect of prison found that the reformative side of the Indian 

j vests in the Provincial Govern- system needed particular attention. They 

i*c ts, the Central Government exereuinu only recommended the segregation of habituals 
f 1 "itli the PiOMu- ijom ordinary piisoners ; the provision of sepa- 

tl 0 ^e^umentsln the matter of the iransier accommodation for prisoners under trial; 
fd persons irom one unit tjjg institution of the star-class system; and 

i uucniT. abolition of certain practices which are 

. rha onsin of all jail improvenwets in India Holdetohardfoordesradethe prison population. 

m recent years was the Jail Commission oi D..:c/^nA..c 

las9. The report of the Commission which Employment of Prisoners* The 

tp^e^iaTtfi^f b‘^t 

y ia“ oinlt“5;r r Tfih'- .0? 

minutest detail^* rnm*^ number ol convicts were employed In excavating 

mj sionv the Jbelum Canal in the Punjab. Within the 

ed and adont^d^^fv^’^T^n^fi walls prisoners are employed on jail eeivice and 

in various workshopi. The mam principle 

M‘ their Drnnnf'o’ ^ ^ miiior charac- down with regard to jail manufactures is 
'ifj iniiio penal and industrial, 

do'ied ati ? to local conditions, aban* industries are on a large scale, multifariouB 

‘'1 aeeenh r employment being condemned, while care 

I'Kspnf^R- ® postponed for the’jg taken that the jail shall not compete with 

t s impossible. traders. As far as possible industries are 

The most important of all the recommenda- adapted to the regmipmeuts of the consuming 
[i'»ns of the Comnn^slO^, the one that might in public departments, and printing, tent-making, 
lact be described as the corner- stone of their and the manufacture ot clothing are among the 
lyport, is that there should be in each Presi- comnioiiest employments. Schooling is con* 
dency three classes of iails • in the fir^t to juveniles ; the experiment of teaihing 

place, large centrai jails for convicts sentenced 'll 

to more than one year’s imprisonment; se- unsuitable for the of persons who nil 
district jails, at the headquarters of Indian jail. 

■' look'tps -“‘f’or^'’unaer-tHnl***Dr^onera'* and conduct of convicts in Jail is senetally 

convicts sentenced to Ihort ternfs of imprison- and the number of desperate characters 

ment. The jail departSt in^pacb evince P«iorm the 

Is under the contrS of an Inspector-General" “H™ 

he Is generally an officer ol the Indian Medical majority of cases the punishment 

Service witli jail experience and the Superiii- Inflicted is one of ti.ose classed as minor, 
tendenta of certain Uils are usually recruited -^“<>“8 *he “major” punishments fetters take 
' — .... Ihefl^^^ Corporal punishment is inflicted 

■■■■■:■ ■■■,.' .■', .i in relatively few cases. Pmii-limeiits were revised 

‘ 1 ■ : The staff as the result of tile Coiuiui.-sioii of isgg. Two 

hnuer tne Superintendent ' includes in larve not.ibie puni'liimiit' then abolishid were shay- 
central jails, a Deputy Supermtendeii’t to sudm Ill'S tuc heads of female prisoners and the stocks, 
vise the jail mVuStures and letter, which was apianntly ranch prac- 

and district ^ils one or ° Ui.od in PomKiv. was desenhed bv the rnmm.e. 


medical officers. The executive staff^ consists sion as iiillictiiig exquisitt toituie. Puuish- 
m jailors and warders, and convict petty officers ““I'’'' 

are employed in all central and ^strict jails, miner. The mo-t dithcnlt of ail jail p,o. 
the prospect of promotion to one of these posts hlen-s is ti e internal mamtci ance of order 
being a strong inducement to good behayiour among the prisoners, for which purpose paid 
® ■ wardfris and convict warder? are unplojed. 

biH?v f CoinmiUee.— The obvious advi?a- With this is bound up the question of a spin lal 
icy of proceeding along certain general linee class of well-behaved Pri&oneri lor enipiojmcnt 
1 nj -IT- aTi]'^*it‘ n »'ii i~ the a ' ‘n* •» ' ■ ^ict f' ' 


tised In Eombay, wa? desented by the Cominis- 
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Juvenile Prisoners. — As regards “ youth- 
ful oflenders*’ — 1 .«., those below the age of 15 
— the law provides alternatives to impnsoQmect, 
and it is ^rictly enjoined that boys shall not be 
sent to jail when they can be dealt with other- 
wise. The alternatives are detention in a 
reformatory school for a period of from three to 
seven years, but not beyond the age of 18; 
discharge after admonition ; delivery to the 
parent or guardian on the latter executing a 
bond to be responsible for the good behaviour 
of the culprit ; and whipping by way of school 
discipline. These are but general printiples which 
have been variously given effect to by various 
Provincial Governments. 

The question of the treatment of ** young 
adult** prisoners has in recent years received 
much attention. 

Children’s Acts and Borstal Schools Acts for 
the special treatment of juvenile offenders have 
been passed by several Provincial Legiblatures, 

The Madras Children Act, passed in 1920, is the 
earliest and has been largely followed in the other 
provinces. It classifies as “children” boys and 
girls under the age of 14 and as “ young persons ” 
those between the ages of 14 and 16. It enacts 
that a child or young person convicted of any 
offence, may as an alternative to the usual 
punishments of fine, whipping or imprisonment 
be discharged after due admonition, committed 
to the care of a parent, guardian or relative, or of 
a person named by the court, or sent to an 
Industrial School set up or certified under the Act. 
It further enacts that no offender under tlie age 
of 16 may be sentenced to transportation, nor 
under 14 to imprisonment. Offenders between 
the ages of 14 and 16 may be sentenced to im- 
prisonment in very special circumstances. Pro- 
vision is made for the committal to an Industrial 
School or to tlie care of a suitable person ol 
neglected, ill-treated or uncontrollable children 
under the age of 14. The Act empowers the 
Government of the Province to establish jucenile 
courts consisting of a stipendiary magi.'itrate and 
one or two Honorary Magistrates who shall, wheie 
possible, be women and directs that, where .such 
courts have not been establi.shed, young offenders 
shall be tried in a different room or at a different 
time from those at which the ordinary sittings 
are held. 

The Bengal Act p^o^ido'; for the committal to 
an Industrial School of chihlren under 14 iound 
begging or destitute and of children living in 
immoral surroundings. It further pro\ ides for 
the punishment of cruelty to children, of causing 
and abetting the seduction or prostitution of 
girls under 16, and of accepting articles m pawn 
irom a cliild. 

The Bombay and Central Provinces Acts, 
which are practically identical, go further and 
procide for the punishment of persons iound 
drunk in a public place when in cliargc of a cliild 
under 7, or giving intoxicating liquor or diug.^ to 
a child under 14, or inciting a child to gamble. 
They also empower police officers to confiscate 
tobacco in posteession oi children. 

The Bombay Act has been extemied through - 
out the proMiice with satislactory rctults and it 
win not now be necessary to send any children to 
prison except m >ery exceptional cases. The 


number of children under 16 admitted into the 
jails of the Presidency during 1936 wag 6 (males 5 
and female 1). There are several certified schools 
established under the Bombay Act and there are 
a number of other institutions which co-operate 
with different juvemle courts. A Children’s Aid 
Society is in existence which offers active co- 
operation, The Bombay Children Act has been 
amended mainly to prohibit the publication 
names, addresses oi other details of children or 
young persons invc»l\ed m offences; to provide 
for a system of true probation as distinct from 
superv'ision ; to empower the Chief Inspector oi 
Certified Schools to release youthful offenders on 
licene and to raise the minimum term of 
detention in the Borstal School from 2 to 3 vears. 

These provisions oi the Bombay Act which 
relate to youthful offenders, the maintenance and 
treatment of persons sent to certified schools or 
committed to the care of relatives or other fit 
persons and the establishment of industrial 
schools and juvenile courts were applied to the 
province oi Sind in March, 1936. 

Tlie operation of the Bengal Act which was 
passed m 1922 is at present confined to the town, 
port and suburbs of Calcutta, Howrah and to 
certain portions of tlie Bhtriet of the 24- 
Parganas. A Central Children Court has been 
established in Calcutta, which has jurisdiction 
over the whole area to wliidi the Act has been 
extended. 

JJadras, Punjab and the 
I ^ enacted Probation of 

Uffenuers Act which allow of the release of young 
parole under specially selected 
I^obatiop Otficers. Similar legislation is under 
contemplation in Bombay, U.P. and Assam. 

of the Borstal Schools Act are 
practically the same in the provinces where such 
Acts have been enacted. 

s "0 Borstal Schools 
* JO"^Jule offeiiUers are sent to the reformatory 

SeKk the Ke/ormatory 

ftuiools Act, or confined iii juvenile or ordinary 
Jails, hut are not allocM-d to uijx with adult 
FnlTr- I “ R>'dun“tion Depart- 

wh i ti*'""'™ ^'’.taUished the main function of 

Conduct 

Prisoners Probational Kelease Act, 1926. 

‘ 'isit jails for the 

selection of prisoners on probation release. The 
prohationcis ate usually sent to special larms. 

^Heformatory Schools. — These schools have 
a IS®® by the Edu- 

^be authorities are 
‘“Proye the industrial education of 
meo, ^ help the boys to obtain employ- 

t ^ leaving school, and as fat as possible 
to keep a watch on their careers. 

iiihS??'®®'"” E“<l>iiry, 1919 .— A corn- 

s' ^ appointed to investigate the whole 
Pt“*o“ administration m India with 
XfcnL ‘■ecent legislation and cx- 

countries. Its report, 
ih 1921, Was sunmiaiKcd iii the 

f reforms were advocated but, owing 
to flnancial stringency, it has not yet been 
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Fines and Short Sentences. — Those sec- 
tions of the Indian Penal Code, under which 
imprisonment must he awarded when a codvIc- 
Tiuii occurs, should be amended so as to give 
discretion to the court. Sentences of impri- 
sonment for less than twenty-eight days 
thouLd be prohibited. 

The Indeterminate Sentences.— The sen- 
tence of every long-term prisoner should be 
brought under revision, as soon as the prisoner 
has served half the sentence in the cose of the 
non-habitual, and two-thirds of the sentence 
ill the case of the habitual, remission earned 
being counted m each case. The revision should 
be carried out by a Revising Board, composed 
or the Inspector-General of Prisons, the S* s- 
sions Judge and a non-official. In all cases, 
the release of a prisoner on parole should be made 
subject to conditions, breach of which would 
render him liable to be remanded to undergo the 
full original sentence. The duty of seeing that a 
prisoner fulfils the conditions o*n which he was 
released should not be imposed upon the police or i 
upon the village headman, but special otEcers, to i 
be termed parole officers, should be appointed 
for the purpose. These parole officers should 
possess a good standard of education, tboauh 
necessarily a university degree, and should 
both protect and advise the released prisoner and 
report breaches of the conditions of release. 

Transportation and the Andamans.— The 

iuture 01 the penal settlement oi Port Blair 


’ was continually under the consideration of the 
I Government oi India from the time of the 
i publication ot the Jails Commission report, 
■ but it w’as uot till 192d that a definite decision 
I was reached. It was then decided that hence- 
' forth only those convicts should normally be 
i sent to the Andamans who volunteered to come, 
I that the old restrictions on life in the settlement 
'should be seusibly relaxed, that convicts should 
I be encouraged to settle on the land, that in 
i certain conditions they should be entitled to 
i release to obtain occupancy rights over the 
land which they had cultivated, and that the 
. importation ot ivives and families should be 
.'encouraged. The object of these changes was 
to promote the development oi a free colony of 
persons, who would, aiter the terms of their 
sentences had expired, make the Andamans 
their permanent home. 

Criminal Tribes.— The first essential of suc- 
cess m dealing with the criminal tribes is the 
provision of a reasonable degree of economic 
comfort for the people. It is therefore of para- 
' mount importance to locate settlements where 
sufficient work at remunerative rates is avail- 
able. Large numbers of fresh settlers should 
never be sent to a settlement without first as- 
certaining whether there is work for them. 
Commitment to settlements should, as far as 
possible, be by gangs not by individuals. It 
is desirable to utilise both Government and 
private agency for the control of settlements. 
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1. The Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act 

This Act inijKJsea fur a temporary period extend- 
ing: to -March ‘.U, 1940, a duty at the rate of 
Ite. 1-8 per cent, un wiieat and heat Hour 
imported into India, ^vith a mcw tt) a-s&Ktiug 
the ^‘ale in India of wheat produced in Indra. 

2. The Ajmer-Merwara Municipalities Re^ula* J 
tion ( Am endment) Act — Thi.'» Act amend'' 
j. 30 of tlie Ajmer-Merwara Muiiici])ulities 
ilpjitdatiun. V-ri’o and luwei-? tiic existing 
educational ciualification entitling a person to 
be enrolled as an elector. 

3. The Destructive Insects and Pests Act.— 
The De»tru(‘tiNe In-^ect^ and Pests A»-t, 
1914, is made applicable to Perar by this Act. 

4. The Metor Vehicles Act.— The conditions 
lirnught about by the rapid jCTowth of 
motor transport in the past two <lecades sliowed 
the inadequaev (T the Indian Motor Vehicles 
Act. 1014, to deal with the^e. In the intere.^ts 
oi tiie safety and eouNcnience of tlie public and 
of The development of a co-nrdinuted sVstcia of 
traQ''port, much eluner C'lUtrol was required than 
thi^ Alt permitted and it was found iiece-"ar\ 
to take powers to regulate transport. The 
present Act, whn li '^uper.'edes the Actofl9J4. 
iiioorporatcs the main reeommendations of tiie 
Motor Vehicles Insurance Committee and of the 
Wedgwood Committee and is The ouh oine of 
eonsultcitions with Pruvuunal Ciovernmeiits ami 
the third Transport -Advisory Council wJiicli 
met in DeceinluT 1937. Tlie Act came into 
force on July 1, 1939. 

Chapter I deal^i with definitions of tlie various 
terms used in ttie A( t. Some of these are as 
follows: — “Contract carriage” means a im^tor 
vehirle whicli « arrics a passenger or passengers 
for hire under a contract for the use of tlie 
vehicle as a whole at an agreed rate from one 
point t(» another witliout stopping to piek up 
or set down along the hue of route lias^eiigers 
not included in the contract uml includes a motor 
cub; “Tares” im ludes sums pavable lor a 
season ticket or iii respect of the lore of a 
contract <'arriage ; “ tioods “ includes Inestoek, 

and anything carried by a vehule except living 
persons' but does not include iu<ggage or personal 
effects larricd in a motor car or in a trader 
attached to a motor car ; ‘ Locomotive” means 
a motor vehhde which is itself not (oustruited 
to carry any load, the unladen v^eiglit of wliidi 
exceeds 16,000 pounds avoirdui/ois , “Motor 
cab ” mean.s any motor veliicle Uaed to tarry 
not more than sLx passengers excluding tlie 
driver, for lore , “ Motor Vehicle” means auv 
mechanically propelled vehicle adapted for us'e 
upon roads whether the power propulbion ia 


transmitted tliereto from an external ori nternal 
souice but does nut include a veliicle runuiug 
upon fixed rails or uoed solely ujioii the premises 
of the owner , “ Stage carriage ” means a motor 
vehicle carrying or atlujitcd to carry more than 
SIX persons excluding the driver which carries 
passengers for hire at sepaiate fares paid by 
individual passengers. 

Cluptcr II dc.ds with Incnsiiig of drivers of 
motor veliicles Under >. 3 it i.4 necessary to 
hold a iluving Ijccn-e. S 4 pres< ril»es the* age 
1 limit lu connection witij The driving of motor 
I vehicles. A person under the age of eighteen 
iyeais is not pernutted to drive a motC'T vehicle 
in any ])ublic place -A person under the age 
[of twenty also cannot diive a traiispcjrt vehicle 
I in any public place S j proliihits the owner or 
■person in charge of a motor vehhle to permit 
1 any persou who (oiitraveiics tlie alxive provi- 
sions. t<* drive The whide S. 7 deak with the 
(grant ol a license i.v a licensing authority on an 
I application niade to it for the jmrpuse AVhere 
I the applicath/ii is fur a license to drive as a 
paid cmplovcc ..r to diivc a transport vehicle, it 
I must aicompunicd ).y a mcdual certificate 
signed bv a icgistt-K-d medical practitioner 
I If llio appluant is smti-ring fioni any sp^ailicd 
1 disease oi disal»ihty or otlier disca.se of disability 
I vvfiu h Is lik«‘ly to < aiise tlic driving by liini of a 
motor vehicle to lie a suurvc of danger to the 
public ot t'> the ]>as,eng(.'rs, tlie licensing author- 
itv niii't refuse t(; issue the license. Under s 9 
a 111 eiisc issued umler the -Act is etfcctive through- 
out Jhitish Jiidiu ; and under .s It) it is effective 
without rcuf-wul fur a jiciiud of twelve 
months oiilv fr<jm the date of issue or last 
reiiewaU The he pa\,il«le in rcspi'ct of a 
licetist* Is five rupees and the fee fur its renewal 
Is thiee lUfues. L’ndcr s. 13 the licensing 
authority is cinpowircil to revoke u license if 
it has reasonable grounds to believe that the 
I iiolder <*F the In i-iise is. owing to any disease 
or usability, unlit to drive a motor veliicle. 

I 8. id provides lor appeals from orders refusing 
, to Issue or revoke or refusing to renew a license. 

^■inpowers a U' eusinu authority to dis- 
qualify a person li»r a specified period for holding 
I or obtaining a lieen&e under eertain circuiii- 
' 'taiies, cv, if he is a liubitual criminal or a 
habitual drunkard (jr if he is using or lias used a 
motor vehicle in the cuminis-iun of a cognisable 
, I'fftiice. _ Under .s 17 the Court by whicli a 
' persuu is convicted of uu olfeiiee under the 
.Act is empowered to disqualify for a specified 
! a fuTson from huldiug any license. 

I The Court, however, cannot order the disifuali- 
1 licatioii of an offender convicted for the first 
ur Sfecond time for the offences of driving at 
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excessive speed. For certain oSenc^, c g-, 
driving when under the influence of drink, the 
section makes it imperative upon the Court- to 
disqualify the offender for a specified period. 
A person who has "been disquaiifted iivay. under 
s. 18, apply to the Court, which has disqualihea 
him, to remove the disqualification- An apphea* 
tion under the section may he made at any time 
after the expirv of six mouths from the date of 
the order. Ss 10 and 20 deal with endorsement^ 
on a license of particulars of any order of dis- 
qualify ation and of any con'i'tion oi an onence 
in respect of which an order nf disqualification 
1 ' made. A person whose license has- been 
endorsed will he entitled, on payment ot a fee 
'■'f five rupees, to receive a new license, if during 
.1 continuous period of three years since the last 
endorsement wa« made, no further order of 
endorsement haa been made against hii>i-,. If 
the endorsement was only in reapee 
a speed limit, he will be entitled tc 
license issued on the expiration of « 
the date of the order. 

Chapter III deals with the registration of 
motor vehicles. I’nder ss. 22 and 23 it is 
necessary to regi!“ter a motor vehicle by a 
reentering authority in the pro'ince in which 
the owner of the motor vehicle has the residence 
"r place of husine^s uhere the s chi'de is nornialiy 
kept, A motor vehicle alreadv resistered, 
under any enactment in force in Briti.'U india, 
at tilt* commeucenieiit of the Act will be deemed 
to be re'zistered under this Act until the l?t day 
of April 1041. 8. 20 provides for the temporary 

regi-tration of a motor vehicle. A reghtration 
>0 made will be valid only for a period of one 
month and uill not be renewable, tnder 
s 28 a certificate of regi'stration iS'-ued under 
tiio Act in respect of a imdor Nchnh' uill be 
ntective throughout British India. J'libjci-t to 
cMTtaiii specitit’d requirements a motor \cnitlo 
r)‘gi.,tcrc<l Ity a competent authonry in any 
Jndmu State or in the French or I’ortinnieM* 
8cttIomeiits bounded by India uill not require 
to ]». reghtered in British India. S 29 j>ro\ide* 
for the a>5.>'igunient of fre-h registration mark in 
rc>pn-t of a motor vehicle wiindi ha*' \M*cn r<-gis- 
tert'd in one province but has been kept in 
anutiicr pry\iucc for a period cxeeediug twelve 
months. Under s 31, within thirty days of the 
t^an^ter of ow’ner.'-hip of any iindor vehicle 
fgi-'tcred under the Act, the transferee 
repurt the tran-^fer to the registering authority 
where lie ^e^idt‘^ and forward to that anthordv 
the certificate of registration with the prescriiMMl 
t'-c fi. 3 -g requires the owner of a motor 
^'efiicIe to rep(irt any alterations maile in it, 
to the registering autliority within fourteen day.-* 
of the making of such alteration. It will not 
however be necessary to report any eliauge in 
the unladen weight of the motor vehule conse- 
quent on the a‘ldition or removal of fittings or 
accessories, if smh change does iit>t exceed two 
per cent, of the 3veight entered iii the certificate 
of registratvuv. s. 33 authorises a rogl'-tenug 
autliority which has rca'^oii to bdieve that any 
motor vehicle within its jurisdiction is in such a 
condition that its use iii a imblic id.itc would 
cojistitute a danger to the public, may suspend 
tile Cfftifteate of registration of the Nohnde 
until the defects are remedied to its satisfaction. 
In the case of a suspension Vrlueh has continued 
without interruption for a period of not less 


than six months the original registering authority 
may cancel the registration. S. 3-f requires the 
owner of a motor vehicle which has been de- 
stroyed or has been rendered permanently 
incaWble of fo report the fact to the regis- 
1 tering authorltv within fourteen days. The 
original registenng authority will thereupon 
'cancel the registration and the certificate of 
'registration. Any registering authority may 
i cancel the registration of a n-Otox vehicle, if it 
\i< m such a condition that its use in a public 
iTdAce would constitute a danger to the public 
: and it is beyond reasonable repair. The regis- 
! tering authority iniiist cancel the registration 
1 of A mohir vehicle which has been permanently 
removed out of British India ^s._ 3fi-3S deal 
i with spe‘ Uil requirements for registration of 
transport vehicles. 

I /ST., rv dpals with the control of transport 
44 deals with the formation and 
• .fa Provincial Transport Authority 
Transport Authoiities. A person 
who has any financial interest,^ whether as 
proprietor, employee or otherwise in an> trans- 
port uadertaking, cannot be appointed as, or 
continue as a ui'miber of. any such transport 
.mthoritv. S. rei-iviire^ tUe owner of a 
triitopott veUide to use it m accordance witli 
the coalitions of .a permit granted or conn- 
ter.igned by a Regional or Provincial liausport 
Autliority. S. 43 empowers a Prinnicial 
Government by notification to contTul road 
transport by prohibiting or restricting tlirough- 
out. till? pr.ivincc or lu anv area or on any route 
withm tiic province the I'onveying of long 
di-tance u<.ods tratUc scnetally or of prescribed 
of .modi bv private or pubiiu earners ; 
or 'tt\ iiw-vomum o'r minimum fares or freights 
l\.r jt.vre c.irtUue. and pul.lic carriers, Provi- 
-lon is m.wle for the cancellation or \ariatioii of 
anv such iiotiileatiuii '>y tlie Provincial 
mcuit on certain specified grounds c .? , that the 
Milwavs are nut. giMhg tc.uouable facilities or 
tii.it the speci.il needs of a particular industo 
or ioe.dity rcriuirc to he considered afresh. 

47 prcsctilio- the proiedure to be followed 
l,v a Kcrioiul Transputt Authority iii con- 
sidering an appUcatiou for a stage cariiago 
permit, and s. 4.s empowers such an atithority 
to restrict the iiniiiber of stage carruvres and 
impose conditi.ins on stage carnage penmts. 
ss 4'1-r.l deal "ith contra.-t carnage permits 
and the procedure of the Regional Transport 
\utUotitY in considering .ippiicatioiis fin ion- 
tract r.irria'-’c permits ami tin- powin of such 
•mthi.ntv to restrict tlie miinber of cnitr.u t 
rirria.'es and impose conitinona on eontract 
caSave p3mits, Ms. .Tl-'.U deal with pnvate 

aild imiilic c.uncrs' penults, tlm proccdiiri o^ 
the Re'uoual Transport Autliority iii considenn.. 

' allkSis foJ stidi permits and the power of 
sidi authority to restrict tlie '“ I* 

nttii'h condition', to pufiiic oarrieris permits. 
^57 pr^Sfor the procedure in applvmg 
t'rvntiu’' the permit -5 referred to m this 
for and ^ ',s a permit, other than a 

fern mr irv pel mit, will be eltcc live without 
emwKd tor smh peri.«i, Iwing n.it less tliau 
thiei* jears aiui m't use jears, ^ 

* w vtCuuvd Tratirport Authority may specify 
m thrnenu.t b, Sb specifies the general 
Snd tion? attaching to all permits, that a 
pS will not be transferable from one person 
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to another except with the permi^ion of the contravenes the provisions of the Act relating 
transport authority which granted the permit; to limitation of weight; to erect traffic signs ; 
that the vehicle to which the permit relates is to restrict or prohibit the use of vehicles in the 
not driven at a speed exceeding the 5>peed lawful interests of public safety or convenience: to 
under the Act and that the provisions of the Act determine parking places and halting station' 
limiting the hours of wort of drivers are obser>'ed and to designate certain roads as main road^ 
in connections with the vehicle to which the S. 78 imposes a duty on drivers of motor vehich ' 


permit relates. 8. CO empowers a transport I to obey traffic sisms and to comply with tli-- 
authority to cancel or suspend a permit granted | directions given him )•> a police officer engager! 
by it under certain specified circumstances, e ^., in the renulation of traffic in any public place 
on the breach of any condition specified in s. 59 , Under s. 79 a driver i= directed to make certain 
if the holder of the permit ceases to possess the ' sperificil ''iLmnl> on specified occasion- Vehii h- 
vehicle covered by the permit or if the liolder ' with left hand steering are reijiiired under s. 
of the permit has" obtained it by fraud or mis- 1 to be equipped with mei hamcal or electricai 
representation. Under s. 61 where the holder of j siimallhin devices of a prescribed natur* 
a permit dies, the person succeeding to the s. isi jirolubits the lca% intr of a motor vehicle in 
possession of the vehicle covered by the permit Mn h a way a- to raii-c (i. inner, obi^tructioii <ii 


may, for a period of three months, use the permit 
as if it had been granted to himself i*rovidod 
such person has informed the transport authoritj' 
of the death of the holder witliin thirty da>s of 
its occurrence. The transport authority may, 
on application made to it within three months 
of the death of the holder of the permit, tr.inr>fcr 
the permit to such person. S. 62 empow'ers a 
Regional Transport Authority to grant permits, 
to be effective for a limited period not in any 
case to exceed four months, to authorise the 
use of a transport vehicle temporarily for the 
conveyance of passengers on special occasions 
buch as to and from fairs and religions gatherings 
or for the purposes of a seasonal busin«“.-s or to 
meet a particular temporary need. Under 
8. 63 a permit granted by the regional transport 
authority of any one region or province will not 
be valid in any other region or itovjikc unless 
the permit has been cmiiiterslgried by the 
Regional Tran-port Authority of that other 
region or pro\iii('e. 8 65 rc>tnct-< the houis 
of work of drhers of transport vchhic.-:. Sinh 
persons must not be allowed to work for more 
than five hours before they liavc had an interval 
of rest of at least half an hour or lor more than 
nine hours in one day, or for nnuc tluui fifty- 
four hours in the week. Under s. 66 any con- 
tract for the conveyance of a pas-enger in a 
stage carriage or contract carriage in so far as 
it purports to negative or restrict the liability 
of any person irf respect of any claim made 
again.st him in resiiect of the death of, or bodily 
injury to, the passenger while ]>eing carried in, 
entering or alightin'g from the vehicle, will be 
void. 

Chapter V deals with construction, equipment 
and maintenance of motor \ chicles. Under 
s. 69 every motor vehicle must be so constructed 
and so maintained as to be at all times under 
the effective control of the person driving it 
8. 70 authorises the Provincial Government to 
make rules regulating tlic construction, equip- 
ment and maintenance of motor vebieles and 
trailers. 

Chapter VI deals with the control of traffic. 
S. 71 prohibits a person from driving a motor 
vehicle at a speed exceeding the maximum .-peed 
fixed for the vehicle under the Act S. 72 
prohibits the drivmg in any public idace of anv 
motor vehic le which is not fitted wirh piieuinati* 
t\Tes and empowers the ProMiicial tfovernnunt 
to prohibit or restrict the u-e of Imavy transport 
vehicles in any area or route within the pro\inco. 
Ss. 73-77 empower the Provincial Government 
to have a goods vehicle or trailer weighed which , 


undue ineorivcuieru e to other u-er.- of the ro.id. 
Ruling <»ti the runiung board of a motor vehicl^ 
i- prohibited under - 82. Uinler^ 83 no person 
drhiug a motor vehicle mu-t allow any per'<oii 
to .-taiid or sit on anything to be x>laced in such a 
manner a» to hamper him in his cnutrol of the 
\ehiclc and under s 84 a motor vehicle must 
not be allowed to remain stationary unless the 
mechani-m has been stopped and such measure- 
are t.iken that the \ chicle cannot accidentally 
he put in motion or there !«; on the driver’s seat 
a person Incn-rd to dii\e the vehicle. S. 85 
prohibits pillion riiiing on two-wheeled motor 
cycles, .s 86 lmpo-e- tlie duty on the driver of .i 
motor \tdiith^ti) jgoducc on demand by a police 
officer in uniform his licen-c for examination 
and empowers a regi-tcring authority to demand 
for iiispeitlon tlie < «Tf iln ate of regi-tratioii of a 
vehicle It will be a -uffn lent compliance with 
thi>s('( tion if tlic lii i-iisc or certificate i- inoduceti 
within ten days of the dem.ind at un\ police 
stateui m Jhitish India 'J’his latter xirovismn 
h'*w«-\cr doe- nut apjiK tit a driver diiving 
as a |>aid cinplnu'e or to the driver of a tran-pTt 
vehale L'ndi r .-. .s; the driver of a motor 
vehnle must stop tie- Vehicle wlieii required to 
do so bv any police olle er in unitorm or when 
required to do so by anv person lu charge of an 
animal {liorse. cattle, elfqfiuint, camel, ass, mule, 
sheep or goat) if such person apprehends that 
the ’nimal i- bring alarmed by the vehicle or 
when the vehicle i- involved in an accident 
vvlicthcr the driv ing of the vehicle was or was not 
the cause of the aerident. Tlie driver must 
e*'® hi- name and address and the name and 
address of the owner of the vehicle to any person 
anecbid by any such accident and who demands 
It provnhd siuh jter-ou al-o furnishes his name 
and adrlre-':. I'nclcr s 8S the owner of a motor 
veliide the driver of winch is accused of any 
offeme under the Act must give, on demaml 
made f)y anv police officer, all information 
iTfganliug the name and addre-s of and the 
license liehi by the driver, fhider s. 89 when 
luuy person is injured as a result of an accident 
m whuh a motor vehicle is involveii, the driver 
ot such vehnie must take all reasonable steps 
to secure medi( ul attention for the injured person 
convey him to the nearest 
lH>-pitaI. unlcjj', the injured person desires 
otherwise and if ik) police officer is present, 
rejKjrt the circiuiii-taiu c.s of the occurrence at the 
ne.irest police station as .soon as jjossihle and in 
any case within twenty-four hours of tlie 
fifithonses the removal of a 
vehicle, which is involved in an accident, for 
exauiiiiutiou. The place to which the vehicle 
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i’ removed must be intimated to the owner and 
It must be returned without unnecessary dclaj'. | 

Chapter VII deals with the power of the' 
Central Government to make rules rcjardinc 
mntor vehicles temporarily leaving or visiting ' 
British India. Under s. 'J2 rules may be made 
f'‘r the grant of travellina pa«<es or certificates 
to persons temporarily takinu motor vehicles 
out of British India to any place outside India 
or to persons temporarily proceeding out of 
British India and desiring to <lnve a motor 
vehidc during their abseiKe from British India 
Rules may aUo be made presi'ribing the c«»ndi- 
tiuii'i suhjoit to which motor vchiih’" tempo- 
rarily brought into Brithh India fioin outside 
India may be possessed and used in British 
India and also rub's pre-^cribing the <*onditions 
^^nbject to which jiersons entering BritUh India 
for a temporary .day may drive motor vthnlc' 
in Britidi India 

Chapter YIII which deals with insurance of 
motor vohides against thir<l jiarty risks eonies 
into operation on Jiil\ 1, Ih-Id. S. defines 
■’authorised imurer*’ as an insurer in whose 
case the requirements of the Insurance Act, 
lb3>J. with respect to the registration of an<U 
deposit's l)y insurers are comidied with and 
I’ certificate of insurance " means a certilicMle 
i-'-ued by an autboiiM-d insurer. I'nder s 
a person must not use. except as a passenger, 
or allow any person to u.^c a motor vehicle in a 
pnblK plate, unless there h m force in relation 
to the use of the vehicle by that p* r?ou or that 
rithi'r piTs>on a polfi-y ol’ insurance compivimg 
^'^th tlie rctpiiremenfs ol tliis chajder. I nder 
f' b.'i a policy of iiiMirance mu*it he issued bv an 
auth'irlsed in»Lircr and. itv'.urc the per^*>n 
i'pecified in the policy to tlic extent 'pe<-ilicd 
against anv liability incuired b> him in respect 
of the death of or bodily injury to auv^ pciNon 
caused by the use of the v ehicle in a puldie plaee 
A ijolny will 11, )t be reunire‘1 to e<*vcr liability 
in respect of the death arising out of, or bodily 
injury sudained in the cuiir««c of, liis emplovment, 
by the employee of a por'-on insured by the 
polity or except wliere the vehicle n* a vehicle 
in which passengers are carried for hire or by 
reason of a contract of employment, to coyer 
liabihty in resjiect of the death of or bodily 
injury to persons carried in the vehicle at the 
time ot the occurrence of the event out of which 
a (laiiii arises, or to cover any contractual 
liability. A policy of insurance must cover any 
liability incurred in rCsjiect of any one accident 
up to the following limits, namely, where the 
V chicle is a vehicle used fur the carnage of goods, 
a limit of lls. go. 000; vshcrc the vehicle is a 
vehicle iu which passengers are carried for liire 
or in pursuance of a contract (*f employment, 
in respect of person^ other than passengers 
earned for hire, a limit of Rs. g0,000; and iu 
ro-Npci-t of passengers a limit of R«. 20,000 

in all and Rs. 4,000 In respect of an individual 
pa'.^eiiger, if the vehicle is registered to carry 
not more than six pas'^engers or K’4. 2.000 iii 
respect of an individual passenger, if the vehble 
is registered to carry more th.ni six passengers; 
where the vehicle is of anv other class, the 
amount of the liability incurred. S. Ofi reqiiirc^s 
the insurer to satisfy judgments against persons 
insuied in respect of third party risks. No 
bum will, however, be payable by an insurer in 


respect of any judgment unless before or after 
the commencement of the proceedings in which 
the judgment is given, the insurer had notice 
through'the Court of the bringing of the proceed- 
ings. An insurer to whom such notice is given 
will be entitled to defend the action on certain 
tepeeitted grounds. that there was a breach 
of a condition of the policy or that the policy 
was void on the ground that it was obtained 
by the non-disclosure of a material fact. Under 
s' b7 on the insolvency of a person insured 
against liabilities which he may incur to third 
parties hi< rights again>t the insurer under the 
contract will be transferred to the third party 
to v\hom the liability was incurred. Under 
^ ns a person against whom a claim is made iu 
respect of anv lubilitv must on demand by the 
per-on making the claim state whether or not 
he was insured in respect of that liability. So 
also must an iii'-olvent debtor give, at the request 
of anv person olaimiiig that the insolvent 
debtor IS under a liability to hinp such informa- 
tion as inav reasonably be required by him for 
the purjto&e of ascertaining whether any rights 
have been transferred to him or for the purpose 
of cnf'rcing such rights. I nder s. 99 a settle- 
ment made bv an insurer witli the insured in 
respeet of any claim made by a third party 
cannot be valid unless such third party is a 
inrtv to the settlement S. 101 provides that 
the insolvency of the injured person does not 
•idea anv liabihtv of that person or claims by 
third paities against the insurer. Under 

102 the death id a person lU whose f«tvour a 
(.ertilK'ate td in^uMnie has been issued, if it 
.iiiiir' afti'r tlii“ )i;ippi'iiiiis: uE an e\ent which 
lia^-'ivcii rw til a cl.iiiii. «iU not iie a bar to the 
Mir\T\al of anv i au.c of action arisinst out of the 
.■vent a-’aiii-t'hic c.tatc or avaiii.t tile insurer, 
a jin in.ik.'.s it ol.liitatory on tile insured person 
to vurrcn.lcr the ccititlcatc of insurance to tiie 
insurer nithin .scx.-ii days .if the termination or 
-n-p.nision of tlie p.'riod of cover muter the 
iiolicy I'.ulurc to so surrender tlie poli.'y H 
nadi' pimi'iiablc vith fine up to Rs. l.’i for 
o\erv d.rv that the olfence eoutmues subject 
to a'uiaxium.ii of Its .'lUO. S. 10.; requires the 
insurer to notifv the rejristcnnu authority of the 
cancellation or suspension of tlie polmy. Luder 
s lOti a person driving a motor vehicle in any 
iiulilic place must produce the certUcate of 
insurance relating to the use of the vehicle when 
so' required liy a police oiheer in uniform. 
I'nder a lOS a Provincial Government may 
allow uii.lcr certain circuinstaiices and subject 
to spVcltied conditions, a co-operative society 
of public senicc \cliicle owners to transact the 
hiisiiiess of an insurer for the purposes of this 
thapter. Vnder s. lO'J a reuistermg authority 
or the othcer in cliarue of a police station, niiist, 
pr so rc.iuired by a person who alleges that he is 
entitled to claim compensation in resject of an 
areident arising out of the use of a motor 
V chicle or if so required by an insurer against 
whom a claim h.is Lu'cu made, furnish to such per- 

sem or sucii insurer on p.iyement of a Pre'cnbed 
fee anv lulormation at the di"po>al of such 
mtlioritv or police .UlKi'r relating to the vehirte 
mul the'name and a.ldrcss ot the person using 
the \ elude at tlie time ot tlie acci.ieut. 

fhanter IX deals witli offences, penalties 
and pLcdure. Cndcr s 112 ™ 

is provided for an olfence under the Act this 
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section generally pro\ides for punishment of the 
offence with fine up to Rs. 20 and for a second 
offence under the Act with fine up to Rs. 100. 
S. 115 imposes a fine up to Rs. 100 for the 
offence of driving at excessive speed. A person 
must not be convicted under this section solely 
on the evidence of one witness unless such 
witness’s opinion is shown to be based on an 
estimate obtained by the use of some mechanical 
timing device. The penalty prescribed for 
driving recklessly or dangerously, under s 116, 
is on a first conviction for the offence imprison- 
ment up to six months or fine up to Rs 500 
and for a subsequent offence if committed 
within three years of the commission of a previous 
similar offence imprisonment up to two years 
or with fine up to Rs. 1,000. Cnder s. 117 the 
penalty for driving while under the influence of 
drink or drugs, is, for a first offence imprisonment 
up to three months or fine up to Rs .‘>00 
Driving when mentally or pli\sicaJly unfit to 
drive is made punishable with a fine up'to R-. 200 , 
under s. 118. Under s. 120 un-authorised 
racing and trials of speed between motor \ chi- 
cles in a public place is made punishable with 
impri'«onment up to one iimnth or fine uj) to 
Rs. 300. Using a vehicle which in an unsafe 
condition is an offence made punishable under 
b 121. Under s 123 the offence of u-ing a 
vehicle without permit is made puni'^iia’lfle 
Mith a fine up to Its 500 Under o 125 driving 
an uninsured vehicle is an ottence puni'hatdc 
with imprisonment up to three months or with 
fine up to Rs.500. S. 126 provide* lor the punish- 
ment of the offence of taking and driving away 
any motor vehicle vvith-mt the autliority''»>f the 
owner. Under s. 127 a person who, without 
lawful autlionty, enters or mounts any stationary 
vehicle or tampers witii tin- brake or any {cirt 
of the mechanism of a motor veln«*le, can be 
punished witli line up to Its. loo. 8 128 
empowers a pitlice ofliLor in uniform to arrest 
without warrant any person who commits in hi& 
\i*‘w an offcni-e puni'lialth- under b. llOofs HT 
or b 126. A person arre-ted under s. 117 must 
be bubjcitfd to laedKal e.v.immatiou withm 
two hours of ills arrest or must tlnm be r» leaseil 
from custody. A police officer is iils'> em- 
powered to arrest wirliout wairant anv i»crson 
who refuses to give his name and address a- 
re<iuired under ttie A<-t or if tlie police officer 
iias reu.soii to belu ve tiiat any person n>n«erued 
in an offence under the Act will ai)scoud or 
avoid tlie sir\ii-c of a sunimoiis Uncler s 130 
in the ease of certain specified off^mci - a i’ourt 
may state upon tlie summons to iie served on 
the ae( Used that lie may bv a si>eeifie<i d.ite 
prior to the tiearing of tlio charge plead guilty 
to the eliargc by registi-red lett«'r and remit t»» 
the Court a sum not exceeding lU. 25 as the 
Court may specify. Uinler s. 132 a Court 
inferior to tiiat of a rresMeiiey Magistrate or a 
Magistrate of tiie seeuinl class cannot try any 
offence punisliabie under the A«t. 


1 application for license to drive a motor vehicle : 
j driving license ; form of certificate of registration. 
The Second _ Schedule specifies the diseases and 
disabilities disqualifying a person from obtaining 
a license to drive a motor vehicle. The Thirii 
Schedule is concerned with the test of compe- 
tence to drive. The Fourth Schedule names 
the authorities entitled to grant licenses to 
drive, etc. The Fifth Schedule enumerates tin 
offences on conviction of which an endorsement 
must be made on the license of the person 
1 affected. The Mxth Schedule deals with tie* 
registration mark for a vehicle in the different 
provinces The .Seventh schedule tabulate* 
the maximum axle weight> permissible for 
transport vehicles. The Eighth Schedule 
specifier limits of speed f(<r motor vehicles. Tlir 
A'inth 8«‘hedule deals with the various traffic 
.signs and the Tenth Schedule with driving 
regulations. The hi~t Schedule deals with 
[ signal.* to be made by the driver* when driving a 
motor vehicle. 

5. The Indian Cotton Cess (Amendment) Act. — 

lUe present Act amends the original Act 
iri bur-h a manner a* to cause the reference* 
therein to British India to embrace Ber.ir. 
Bv anotl^r amendment the cotton growing 
indu*try in India now entitled to nominato 
; two reprc-piitativcs to the Indian Central Cotton 
I Committee. 


6. Indian Merchant Sbpping (Amendment) 
[Act. .S 6. of the origmal Act provhle* 
o/Z/'r nlui that au ax-Nigiimont of hi* wage*, 
befon* they aocrue. made by a beamaii, will not 
be biudmg upon him. The result of this provi- 
•*i'>n I* tiiat a*'igniiient* of a beaman's wages to 
a reiisioii or I'riivnk'iit Fund will not he iu 
a« < ordaiice with l.i\i and the Centra I (roverinnent 

(annot an-ord tlie rctiuisitc samtion to the 

iiKlU'ion of a cUiu*e in the Atti'de* of Agreement 
ot A brumaii to jjrovidc for the iiccessurv deduc- 
tiou to he ma< e fruui Jii* wages. The” present 
. the payment of 

V, V f of their wage* to 

anv tiiud approved bv the (', ntral Government, 
!/n winch i* tlie provision of 

bcnclit* fm seamen -ui r.-tiremeut. 


A -I _ inf: Income-Tax (Amendment) 

H «= , gi'cs effect to sUch recomraenda- 

h hnqinry Report, 1636, as 

I avc been accepteil and make* such amendments 
■ ff hwh?'!’''!*.-'-'? ' -M-erience of the working 

^ddit nn V K' or desirable. In 

A.r h> ^ I'rovi-ions the pre.sent 

hmg and imi«.rtaut 
(m.h r l" ' T 1'“' folloMlHS 

•iri- vimo ui it. 

clfw )'■’ r'' * .if two purti!. Part I hiki'd 

the Alipellate Tribunal, 
?ro,o 'h ““t titiT tliaii two \ ears 

Irom the aloresai.J date. 


TTiider s l.{.3 rule-. m;ule uiuler the Ai-t by the 
Central (btverninent or anv i’roviiu i.il (}t)\»*rn- 
llieiit lllU-.t bi* l.ud fiT not Ie*>« tll.Ul t‘»urt»nMl 
d.i\s }.' lur>- tie- Ceiitial or I’rovim i.il l.eL'Ulatuie 
and must be subjfct to luodifieatious m.til. 
tlie J.‘‘gi'laTuri S l‘!t rLpeaU the liidiaii 
Mot.jr Velndcs Aft, I'Jl-l. 

Eleven Schedules are annexed to the Act. 
The First Schedule eontaius Forms, form oI 




method* adopted sfi far tf> avoid 
V.^r.o Pavable by diarehohler.^ wa* to 
li-f ibm.- piout* ju tlie form of bnnii* *hares. 
'o I d» n urun-., t ti , h aecnidiuo to law 

I, r. '■ ' 1 "'’“"' "* the liaiids uf the .sharc- 

iiol.i. r. . 111,1 h.-ii. e not luble to tax The present 
oM,,"/' ‘‘elhiiti.m ol ••ilivi.l.'u.l" and 
,11.111.1.. thereuii.ler the clidnbution bv a 
I of opitalibi-d profit,. If eueU di»tribu- 

won tntailij the release by the company to its 
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h' as^^et^ uf the ooinpauy and , the returns of income the law chaiiired. Tlie 
1 .H 1 oltleer need not send the forms 

, covers the ca^e where a company to assessees. The duty of aubmittiug the 

' in'l .dtiid.ition ami di:itubute'' tile acLUiau- ret-urus is made eo'iipid-oty on as-'cssees. 

‘ *' I’toiit'' \\hn h uroMMliirmu tiie ■'ix ]ire\i(»us I’nder •«. doA ji«)wcr in uiven to Imome-tax 
of Ihiuidatiou and aho authorities to a-^e-s indniduul meiiiher^- of 
r bi t ' bv a ecunjianv on the leitam eomj.anie'« The jiowci to carry forward 

^•u ( n-ii 01 its capital to the extent to whn h lo'.-'t n N now In dirtd In w itli notable ^est^lctiou^ 
\]n ,‘’'^^^haay potses&ed am uumlatej proht'' . A paitm r in an iime'^i-'tetcd linn cannot set 
' ^fter the end of the ].ie\ioU'. >ear otf any jtair ot the lirmS lo-.» to his individual 

' before April ]. Income ! incotuc The paitner-s iii a ict:i-tered liiiii are 

h re I? meludcs aiiv diMdeiid a-' dt lined entitled to mu h »et oif, if the lo»a < anuot be set 
^ 4 of the j>n-M nt A«r enlarm"' the otf m the hrm s as-'essinent. Such loss can be 

nn-v -The total imome tdaiij tained foiward and set olt only against the 

yenr of an v person resident and dond- pruht-^ of "the same business, profession, or 
in Itritish India now' includes m addition ^ocatloll" ami uiih' for a period uf six years 
f'f M i^ccruino iu British India the whole (s. d4) >e( tiuu doA directs that the assessment 

fi brought into British India on the pri»tlts of the previous year should be 

'n April 1. iy;j 3 . and each year's foreign made cm the person who reeei\ed the profits, 
ruing from April 1, Bersons //:, tlie Ui-rupted Hindu undivided lanuly. 

resident but not domiciled in British bnder s dO. wheie a firm has changed its 
-<!j pay tax, in addition to the tax ouuditutioii or wliere there ha- been a sin cession 

i' income accruin': iu British Imlia. on to a inisiucss. prc>fes>ioii or vocation the persons 
l“(b 'i^ ^•i^nie brought into or received in v\ho aie entitled to receive the jirolits are to be 
j ■ ‘v'** ^'inia and on ail income ai cruing out of a a— o— cd on them ^Vheu a ]»ersuu evades 
' -mess funtmlled in or a proff'-ion or vocation payment of tax he eau be required in>t only 
Indian State-1 vvliither to pay the tax but al-o a ju naity of one and 
(h !p~ M Biitish India or not Ineonie *>ne*half times the as-es»inent of the tax avoided. 

}'?'r r*' j The law as regards incomes escaping ussess- 

oiit ? T being pensnm pavablc ment (s d4> has imJergoiie changes The 

liable to tax wherever period for making such assessments is enlarged 
* ‘['v “ earned in British India. A dividend from one year to six years; a time limit has 
i!,. “'dsuio British Imlia is deemed income bc*en put on the duration of assessment proceed- 
ji- British ludia to the extent to which in::s These must be completed in -i\ years 

fius been paid out of profits subjected at tlie maximum. Section 40 enable* the asse>«- 
bi British India s adds tv\c) ment on a non-resident direct, in-tead of through 
iti T ( 5 ^ which detinc residence his resident agent Tlie Cordon placed roniid 

iiiiti-ii India ” and " not onlinarily re-ident '* ineome c>t iion-icsulent* in British India has been 
' I ‘‘^“^hdment has been made iu s. b, so that tmliteiied hv taking in “ income from any as-et 
\l}. * salaries are liabl*‘ to be a--essed oi source of income in Bnti-h India or tluouuh 

icn tln'y ale due iricspeitive of whether or fiom anv' inoiiev lent at niteiest and bruuglit 
I'aid ui not Advances and loans of -oine into Biiti-h India in e.i-h oi in kind." 
nn oiiie are deemed to hf -alaiy due on the date A new chapter eallcd chapter VA has been 
, I ’‘^‘Ccived. r'c-ctioii y lia- umlergoiie added, to ciieck the avoiding ul pavinent ot 
'Uteruhon. The exeinjitioii ui^j-n to j»ropeit\ ineome tax. ^\ heie ineoine aii-e*, the as-ets 
''‘ eupn.ii lor hu-ine.-s })urpo-es is ro-t in-ted to from w Inch it arises is transferred to a eoiiipany 
pfopt-rtv (M rupied for liUMiies- vvhicli is assc*-- which is resident cuit-ide Briti»h India, ami 
able.^ Before the umeinlment intc*rest on cajutal then the payments are received from such 
< nar'.:e on property was allowed even tlioimh eum[»an> in a form and in such circumstances 

the capital was burrowed for jirivate i»Jirpi*ses, that the amount- reccuv ed from the company 

I'TiMttcT interest will onlv be alh)Wed if it was are m-ver in tact ri'}>ayable or repaid to it. The 
^ charge to which the property was subjeet rea-on is that the real owner of tlie assets 
TJ > '*• acMiuisition hy the a— c*s-ee receives the iiieuine theretiom indireetly and 

iiUTe is an important aineiidnient in the pr(*vi- iu a capital l(»rm. These e.scape tax. The 
^lon about depreciation (s. 10). Bepreeiatioii piovi-ioii newlj made i- that wlierever ineome 
1 - allowed to ))e carried on in aeeounts from vear which rcMlly beUuigs to a pei-on liable to iiicoine- 
o> vear . but if it is written otf, it will be allowed tax and super-tax becomes by means of an 
' '^eiuptioii only for such amount a- is actually artitieial set of trans.ictious, the inecune of 

Written uff. Dividends received from com- somebody liable to pa> les- tux or no tax at all, 

paiues as ineoine-tax tree were wholly exemi>ted siieh income can for tax purpose's be treated as 
irom income-tax even in those ca-e- where j»art tlie ineome of the person to whom it really 
hi the companv's profits were taxed; but belongs. The section al»out refunds (.- IS) 
hereafter they will lie on the same looting us i- much simplilied, and it i- inade clear that a 
interest on seeunties and credit for the .ajipro- peison who fias paid any sum iu excess a- taxes 
priate amount of tax on it will be given in the is eiititlcti to the refund of siuh exce— As 
as-es-iiient Section Ij is amended so that regard- double income-tax (s. 49), the relief is 
exempth)!! fur life in-urance premia, payments now re-trict • ito half the Indian rate. The 
to provident funds uml to faiailv pen-iou funds relief "lanted ti a company is taken into account 
are limited only to one-sixth of tile total income in computing the relund admi-sible to the 
'J’he amemlt‘<i s. 17 provides that husband and shareholder, and any exee-'S leiief granted to 
wife are to be as.ses- 4 ‘d sejiaratcly at the rate the company over the rcdief admissible to the 
applicable to the total income ot both; but if .shareholder is recoverable from him. The 
the wife earns uuvthing bj jiersonal exertion peruid for claiming refunds is extended fruin 
si ,>nir»t t f ir'tl I* tirst Its. oUO. As regards one year to six } ears. Section GO as amended 
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enables a High Court in la^es of appeal to the 
Privy Council, where a refund of the tax to the 
assessee who has succeeded before the Hiiih 
Tourt is inadvisable, to authorbe the Cifiunii?.- 
sioner to withhold the refuinl. Tu ease of hi> 
suecf?s iu the Privy ( uun* il the asse-ssee is 
entitled to get the refund uith interest. 

8. The Dissolution of Muslim Mairiages 
Act. — The Mahoniedan law of marriage as 
u<imini?-tered in British India was tine-sideii and 
unjust, inasiiiucli as the husband can undo .1 
marriage by pronouncing three timt's tiie manjc 
word ■' talak,” but the wife, howsoever ureat 
her wrongs may he, ha<l no remedy. Xou , this 
Act enables (s. g) a married woman to obtain a 
decree bir dissohitnui of marriage when (1) the 
whereabouts of the husband are not known for 
four jear.s: or (g) the husband has Jailed to 
nuiintain his wife for two jears: or (;ij the 
husband has been sentenced to imprisonment 
for seven years or more ; or (I) the husband 
ha.s not performed his marital obligations hu 
three years; or (a) the husband was impotent 
at the time of marriage : or (0) tlie husband is 
sufferinu from insanity or leprosy for two year.s . 
or <7) the wife has repudiated her marriage 
performed before she was hfteen, when slie 
attained the age of eighteen years or (S) tlu- 
husband treats her with cruelty. There is 
another important ])rovision Section 4 provnlcs 
that the renunciation of Islam by a marrie<l 
woman or her conversion to another faitli does 
not by itself operate t<i dissolve her marriage. 

9. The Standards of Weights Act. — 
The Standardisation of weights and measures 
throughout the ieiigth and breadth ot Bntislj 
India has been a longstanding nctessity. This 
Act Axes the weight of a tola at 180 standaid 
praiiis, of a seer at 80 tolas, and a inauud at 
40 standard seers. 

10. The Indian Merchant Shipping 
(Second Amendment) Act, — The object of 
this Act is to prevent ovor*trosv«ling of pilirnins 
on ships boinid for Mecca. Every pa.ssenger so 
carried is entitle<l to a space of io sipiaic Icct. 
Hitherto a child under one year was not counted 
at all ; and cliildren between one year and 
twelve years were lounted as half pass«'iig»*rs. 
Vnder this Act, every per.';on, whatever the 
age, is counted as <jne person and entitled to 
a sixteen square feet sjiace. 

11. The Insurance (Amendment) Act. — The 

InsuraiK'e .Act of l‘J-38 was ena« ted early 
la the vear 1038. and before it came into opna- 
tion a considerable number (?f teehnital defeifs 
was discovered. TIk^sh are sought to be re- 
medied by tins Act. It is also made dear that 
insurers who .set up organisations out'^ide British 
India and opciatc througli agents in Bntisli 
India are within the scope of tin* A«t fs., 
gB). The pruvi-siuiis ot the Act are liberalised 
with a viewto promote lusurancein Imiiaii states 
('S. 27, 28) Section 31 has been enlarged in 
tjrdcr to enable companies to keep their U'Sets 
in the uarne i»l the otticial trustee as an additional 
protection to their p^iiicy-hoMers Ser-tion .">U 
now clarities what " lapsing of a policy ” means. 

12. The Indian Patents and Designs Act. — 

The amendments made ni tlie principal Act 
muinli refer to matters of prucednie. 

13. The Workmen’s Compensation (Amend* 
meat) Act.- -The High Courts la India 


have differed from e.irli other in their interpret. i- 
tiuQ of the exi<ressinii •• employed on nionthlv 
wages/’ Section .') <4 the Act lias been amend* d 
t*> make it clear that the cxpr*'s>ion munthh 
wages” means “The aimmur of wag«-s ileeucii 
to f»e pavable fiT a nionrh s ser\ n ♦.> (whf-tli-i 
the wag«s are pa'abl*. b\ the monTh or bv 
whatc\»r **th* r p*ii<>d or at pie* t' rates), and 
calculated.” Tt is aN,, jiiadc <I.ar that a 
workman who iuis '.nifi-irti by a (onfraiv 
iiitci fir« tati* III t .111 <i]ipl\ to i< I ( i \ cf * < iiiipciisat ai 
within six monrhs i,f*tbc i.a-sji.u tlie Aa, 
irrespective ot tlie bar ot iimitatniii 

14. The Cotton Ginning and Pressing Fac- 
tories (Amendmenti Act. — >e*ti<>n l) li.*' 
been amended to make it dear that m the *.isc 
of factories <oiupltte*l or t uiam* in ed betoie tlu 
Aft tame into tori t if any .ilr»Tatioiis arc made 
such alterations ~hould lonform to the reiimi*- 
ments of the A< t >ettioii 14 now enaits that 
any hale ot cottem nuirk'd iii a* * oidam c wirli 
s 4 shall be presumed, a.s between the pun has* r 
and sell* r, to have !.*•< n mj maiked betorc leav iiig 
the factorv in whidi it w as pn sm d. 

The Indian Finance Act. — Owing to 
diUcrciicfS of ophiiiui between the tclttrid 
Legislature ami flu* tiiitrid iiovernmcnt as 
regards the reduetKm in certain rates, tht 
Legislature threw out tlie bill and the Governor- 
General under The power reserved to him 1»\ 
s. B (1) (^) ot the (foveruinent ot iiulu Att 
l!>3o, c<Ttillcd th«' A«t vvijuh b*-(.ainc law. d'h'-’ 
Act iiniiiitaiiis T)»e rate's of jiostugc, im ome*t.iv 
and buper-tax us they existed ou April 1, l'Jo8. 

15. The Employment of Children (Amend- 
ment) Act. — Emj)]o\nicnt f*f eluliiien in manual 
labour at a proj.er age is the <ibject of this 
ciiaetiiii-nt. Scctum 3 prolnbits employment of 
childrefi bel<»\v Bj U'.irs iu any (xcupation 
connected witii the tran.sport of passenger-*, 
g<.oas or mails byiailways, and also tmidoy* 
m»-nt of children below 14 jear.s in the 
humlliiig oi goods within the limits of anv port, 
riie penalty imp..sed for tlic breueh of the 
rule Is a fine of Ks .'jIhj (^. 4 y 

Registration of Foreigners Act.— 

I lie A<-t wa.s promulgated t>n Apnl 8, 
lU.>'.h us a ]uc-war ineasuie. It jirovnles bu 
registration of all foreigners present in or 
4lej»arting Irom JJiiti.sji Inilia. It empowers tlie 
(.eutral tiovernment to make rules (1) l>ir 
requiring anv l*irejguer to report lus presence ti> 
the pre.s(ribe<l authoiity, (2) lor similarly 
rejKjrtiug by a foreigner who moves from one 
pku c l<» auothei m Briti'li Imlia, (3) lor ie*iiiiring 
a h.rnguei, wh*. is about to leave British India, 
to lepoit the date of Ins intended dcq-artiue. 
(4) lor ie*iuiring a Joieigner to give proof of his 
nleutitj , ami (.'»j nn icipining a* Keepei oi hotel, 
hoaidmg-house. et* , oi the pel son in cli.uge or a 
yssel oi aituait ti; lepoit tlie f)resence ol anv 
loieigii.i i.-nliiig witli him (s. .jj. Section d 

1 * 4 penalty loi breai h of the lules at 
Jo 1 noil. ’]•},)•, A* t 1 -. suppleiiiciitui to tlic 
J oieigiieia Ai t ol bsf, 4 . 

17. The Indian Succession (Amendment )Act. — 

•viiioiigst 1‘ai'is the intestate sm ee-'sion 
vva-, governed bv the PaiM intestate MKces'ioii 
A<t (aXI ot 18t>r>) That Act Was re\K*uled and 
liniian Succession Act oi 
Tarsi Community 
that the law as contained in ss. 50 to 56 required 
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ii'^Tatt-iafiil ninl al-o sToo*i in lift'd nf . 

iuu<ifim>ed lu ^iew oi the pioirie-^ oi the | 

< I'limiuiiity. Sfition 51 in.ikf- it « Jf.ir tiuit ^ 
uht're .1 inah* I’ai'i dif" iutt-tatf tli** "haie" , 
t.ike'U l>y 111 ' w idu\v and 'Uii'' >liaU he dtniMe ol . 
thf 'half' takt 11 h\ the daui'litei'. WUeie a 
har'i leinale di»‘> iute>triTe. liei ]iin]>t rtv i' taken 
h\ the wnlower and ehildreii m e^nal 'naie", 
(' 5-J). >ettiou 5 > make" ]iiovi'ion i'‘i 
19 ^ll.u■e or pie-decea^ed elidd of intestate haMiv-t i 
hiieal df'ceiidant' Wiieie a Tar'll die' leaMied i 
a \mJ()\v or widower but no lineal de'< endaiit. « 
-he or he takes onlv a halt share in the estate | 
I' 54). 5Vhere a Pars! dies without leaviinz a i 
widow or widower or any lineal de'teiidant the 
I-iopeity i-i taken by near relathes enuuieiated 
ju Si.lieduie 11, eaeh male takinu double the 'iiaie 
OI f.uh lemale standing in the same degree oi 
iclatiuii'liiji 


18. The Indian Tarif (Second Amendment) 

Act.- Till, .Al t IfMi' .1 inotfitiM* t.iilrt Ot La 


V .« luotev 

per cent, tui cnlurem on wood pulp. 
lot writim: or printing, paste boaid, aud oia 
newspaper'. 


19. The Coal Minee Safety (Stowage) Act.— 

A board for administration 
laiseil uudei the A(t is eoiistituteil under the 
name of the (’oal Mines stowim: Board (' «>) 
Nertion 5 lc\ies an excise duty on coal or 
I oke at the inaxiinuiu rate of tluee anna' per ton. 
and this levy would be counterbalamed by an 
e<iual le\y of custom duty on impoitcd coal oi 
Hitt loke (s 0). The luml so cf>lic*te«l is to iie 
devoted to meet expeii'es and to giant oi 
^to\\nlg luateiials to uwneis. agent' oi maiiagcis 
OI coal mines ('. JS). 

20. The Sugar Industry (Protection) Act.- 

Pciidmg a luiihei imiuuy mto the ^u-.i 
Imlustiy 111 the \car IIMO. the piote« tive imi>utt 
‘luty on 'ug,ir h letamed at the leduced hgutv 
oi U' pt'i (.cut. in I'lace ol 

pei I cut. 


iHi^se" a 'Ubsuntial iiitere't iii the soit coke 
mdu'tiv. Tlic new Committee is to consist or 
four inembci^. three of whom are to be nominated 
bv the Association. 

The Indian Tariff (Third Amentoent) 

Act - I Ii't'-i thi, A. t inirort lUities are 
.111 .1 new scale, ■Salted or diy hsli pa\ a 
iliitv ol l.‘> I'cr I eiit 'I,t mhirfiu I ariUmoiii-. 

, .•.ni..'....ai .love,, mitine..:,, and pepper 

h...!i .1 Iiieteieiitul revenue ot i.i per vent. <'( 
n,loi,;,i I’oitl.iiid Cenii nt pay, revenue diitt .it 
; i.ue of Rs, pel ton. Soda Asli is 

1 , e,,ed to dutv at per cent. An tui lulorem 
d^tv of i-, ,ler cent, is Imposed on certain 

umiduin oxide ' ITiexposed 

^:;k;ir-pie:)i.”« TbIrS. i:.aS,^re 

beir I dutv or 15 per cent . and if not ot British 
inliiilfietuVe. a dutv of 50 per cent. Sewing 
ala! knitthin niachines are s.iddled with a i uty 
OI 'hi pel cent t’.irri.is:e& and c.irts pa> a dut> 
S U pet « t : and cycles. 30 per tent Even 
frtTrt.'ud teeth luive to be.ir a preferential 
revenue of 25 per cent ntl calorem. 


The Indian Naval Rceerye F®«m (Disn- 
..line) Act — This W.IS aiiotliei Act prom 

felt dll. intt 11V30 hy ‘■5;)4“'£5.-‘;T7 b 

nii.ler the powers It “ 

t%t thf* (Jovcriiment ol India -Act, lUoa. ii » 
ineant to piovide for the discipUue ot meiiihers 
of t e ln.ii.ui Naval Ee.eive Forces raised in 
itiiti'li India. Section 2 gives power to the 
te!m-.Vl "ove.nnient to m.ike rules lor tie 
.,;„veiimient. 

1 i;..s v-tv il Hf'twve Fuict'!^. It hii> inemuei 

uiWto'altend when re.iniied dl 

mie.l 111 a slim ol Rs. 200 (s 5). A eertittcate 
Ih.m'ri I'v an orticer statim; tliat niemlier lias 
i.illd to' .itteiid when c.illed is evidence b> 
Itself (■<. d). 


21. The Chittagong Port (Amentoent) Act.- 


A slmht amemimeiit is imule in the 
tuii: rinttamum i'oit Act, whcicby the imm 
Ol icpaviiig loans to the creditor 
without' its coii'ent at any time betote 
hxtd for iepa>ment i' lontmed ‘>hl> to man 
Miiitraited bctoie Januaiy 1, Idb.) i he 
• an no longer be exeiii'ed with leleicui 
oaii' fontiactetl attei the al'ovc dat 


Sei 


22. The Criminal Law (Amentoent) V I. 

ection 170 ot tlie Imiiaii Feii.d Code pimdises 


..imssiou to give' notice oi ‘01“'"“’'.'’'' 
puhlic sc-iNant bv pei'tm leg.illv bemnd tc I 
It and makes it imni'hal.le b> 
iiieiit exteiidmu to MX mouth' oi a tme 
mav extemi to Hs l.UOO To this ''e‘ tK’h 
‘laiise has been added, which pumslie' ‘ 

to give ••the notae oi ihluiJimtioii lequued 
bv an Older pa"ed under s. 50.> (») ^ 
t I iminal Fioceduie bode, dealmu w ilh pM . 

<ouvi( ted otteiideis •’ bv a sentence ot ‘“Ji; ‘T'* 
ment, iigorous or simple whnh ina> 
six luunthsi or by a line extending to i*s 

23. The Indian Soft Coke Cess Comm>«« 
Act. — The constitution ol the ^ott . 

bominittei' is lemodelled in view oithesep, 
ot *• Oiissu” as a new province and owiw 
eommg into existence of the Jucluui ■ 

Owners’ Association, the members ot whm-m 


li The Indian Census Act.— -The hext 
iVusUs in Ihitisii India is due in 1U41 ; 

Act piuvide> toi tlie imuhiiieiy to '^‘^5 J*'®, 

.cii,ll. It 1. »lniped on the iiio.iel of eaillii 
I CII'U, 'ict, vvliiili wcie p;i,M-d .It tlie end of 
fieh de<ade Section 3 iieates the oftces oi 
taih uMaur. , ; . • inteiidents and 

* 'Xt section eni- 

\j appoint certain 

' . 'in census work : 

--i;:i.^;-ria;rk:;nr.::ho.d.s 

,s;;cr^ri:=3^h 

there is u to state the name 

hnsbaiid can be Y^uniers of houses, 

fit hei Oi his * v,fiuiid to allovv census 

%essels. oiot lurpla - Humbers or marks on 
otiners to athx are under a duty 

of‘’«n'n™'Sn"fmn:i given to' them by census 
.25. .The, In-^,,/nfby<«“fer |ke 

he Commissiouership of iSorth 

■ ■ 1 ’.IP into two offices, 

luulu •»ail-n-»cA.ae mvu iiwv 
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26. Th* Code of Civil Procedure (Ameod-i variety of topks far too numerous to mention 
ment) Act. — Doubts Imvin-t beeu ex{«res^e«l aolbectiou -1 \e»t3 special powers in the central 

to the power of the HiL'h Commissioner for Indinl Government to control pcrsoimu 

to deduct the umumit atra.hed by a Court in! employed in couneitioa yuth Hh 
I ndia from the salary parable in Knglaud to an fortes. If any pers.ta (untta\ene> an\ _ 

otlu er of the luduui ScrMees, Order XXI, r. 4S:rules made under s 2 with intent to wa'^- 't- 

of the Civil Prucediire Loib\ ha- bv 
aa to make it clear that the 


„^'aiii-t Dia -Majestt or as.-i-t- any J'tate at war 
with jHis Majf -tv, tin- orteinler can be punched 
with death, or ttaii-p jitation for life, or wnli 

iniprisoniutiit Jor lu seat- and -ball also I'o 

Xerai’ imliaii liable to tme (- To cliapter rflilea!- v.iTh ttir 
one iJiLiiibf ii ‘ reatiou and jf-wti- ot -p^tial Inbunais for 
to the Tea Cess Committee of India. 1 tryiiiu J'fU.di'ed by the Act 

28. The Medical Diplomas Act.— This Actl 36. The Indian Air Force Volunteer Reserve 
lava down condition?, on the lme» of s 120 (31; iDisciphnei Act.— Ihe Government base 
of tlie Government of India Act 193.5, atraiustj created the Indian Air Fone loluntr - 
excluding from pra(tice British subject- domi-iiu order to man aaxiiury Air !• 
ciled in the I’mted Kingdom or India who holdiThot units will, funuatioii. be go\t 

fiieilical dinlomas urauted m the Cuiteil KingUoiUi the Indian An iorir Att U' jg The 


en ameaded.i 
.'oinmis-ioiiprl 
ha- the power t<i make sucli deductiono. 

27. The Indian Tea Cess i Amendment) Act. 

Power huT, been given to Ih* 

Planters’ A-.-oi Litiun to mnninat' 


medical diplomas urauted m the ^ 

oil the ground of inadequacy of suOi diploma^ 
3). Section 4 . ^ - Jiuriua 

29. The Indian I ml* ioiiiili \uinidmeoty 
Act.— The pro,, CoUei-| 

tiou of Taxes Act, PMl, are made apphea 
ble to the JiKiiau Tarid (Second Amendment j. 
Act as regards duties imposed on import ot' 
wood pulp, etc 


Re-erve 
Air Force nnit'- 
governed by 
pre-etit 

leui-lation j'lovidfs rjiut iiierubeis oi the ludmii 
Air Force Voliinteei Re-nvc Will be goveimd 
)»y the Ilium Alt when under tiaiimig or i ailed 
into uitual -crviie and imp"se- on’ metiii'ers 
ot tlie Indian Air lojie Volunteer 
penult !<•> lot tailing to join a unit or attend at 
.inv place win u ie(|ujjf<l to do fur uiideigoing 
training i.ir entiling aitiial scrviic*. It rejilati" 


og ’The Commercial Documents Evidence! tin* Indian Air lone \oliinteer Jlc-eive (Id-' i* 
Act— Certain documents have been ii-ted ini plinej Ordinance of I'ljn. Failure to attend for 
two schedules. In Xi>t I are inchidc-d ceitilicate.^j purpo-is of training is punj-luible with a line 
issued by public bodies. 'With reterence to; of K? 200: but failure To join wlieii called into 
these documents the Courts are bound tol actual service can be vi-ited with impri-oiiinent 
presume them to be genuine and their content-; for two vears (- 4) 

as correct. The other list enuinerates cc-rtain 37, The Indian Aircraft (Amendment) Act. 
reports, registers and receipts about whitii thw Th»' purpo-e *>i Tins ainuiding Act i" 
Courts presume likewise (.s. 3). leinpower tin* rintml Gi.vcrniiif'nt to requne 

31. The Indian Carriage by Air (Amende, in.-tallation and luamtenam o ot lights on private 


ment) Act. — This is a forin.il ameinlmeut In the 
Indian Carnage by Air Act ot 1934. In liie| 
Schedule to that A(t, the Freruii word *' pre-| 
poses ” w'as translated as *' agents *' : a l*ett' 
translation of the term, iiowcver, is "-ervaiitH 
or agents ”, Tlie latter is now adopted m tiu 
Siliedule. 

32. The Indian Rubber Control (Amend-I 
ment) Act. — The object of this As b Is to « arrv 
out the agreement entered into between tin 


piopertv m the m igidiourhood ot aerodrome-* 
or ill the Miihity o| ajr-r«iUt' b> the ouneis or 
oiiupier.s of ]>ro}ifit\ on jiajiiiuit of cxpeii-e- 
It gives to (Joveimueiit Hit right of aicc?-s to 
su« ti jiioperty. 

38. The Pantb Piploda Courts (Amend- 
ment; Act.--ll tin- reutial G . 'V ermuiiit so 
desiie thi \ (an appoint an Additional Judge to 
the ('oUit ot the ( hiei ( omnii-'imier. 

39. The Indian Oaths [Amendment) Act.— 


British Government, Frame, JSftherlaiids andj l ndei the law as amended tlie Court can dn 
Siam as to the regulation of pioduetjon .and pease with the oath or atlii matioii to a chil 
exp(.»rt of rubber tliroiighout their territoi n ' w itm-s.. under 12 viais of age, if sinli chii 
Section 27 is modelied'aiievv to m.-ike it dear! Uiider-taiids the diitv <4 speaking the tiutli but 
that new planting is now peHuiltid on a ton-| 
teiderubly larger scale and for the present re 
planting h unrccstricted, 

33. The Indian Railways (Amendment) Act.- 


does not underst.iiai tin natiiic of an oath ' 
atfii Illation 

40. The Indian Motor Vehicles (Amend- 
ment) Act.— Xiie ainendnieiits made tieie are 


Xu the Indian llailwav.-i Act ot JH9U a) di [laitnu iital. 'J'jim- i.- giv en Frov in- 

new section 42Ji lias been added. The s,-, tiou- ( lal Giiwinna rits ttj M-t iiy) 'I'laii-port Autlioii- 
empowers the Federal Hailway Antiioritv t(», ti'"' till the iiim tlie mlc.- made under liie new 
make general or sjiciial oidei.s tor tixing maxi-, Act .ire dulv j.romulgated. iiihiur ameii'l- 

mum and inininmni rales for the wiiole or anv i meiits made do in;t i all for notii-e. 
part of a railway, other than a minor railway. [ 41. The Insurance (Second Amendment) 

and pres( ribing the conditions in wlikh such' Act. — This Tnin«»r ana laiment Mipi'Iie.s retercn<-e 
rates will apply, ^ ]to the e.irlii i Indian Loinpaiiies Acts of lM)b 

34, The Repealing and Amending Act. — .and along witli tlic present Coiiipaiiiea 

Portions in the exi-ting Acts whith liave become; Act ot 1913 

redundant aie removed, and tlio,e wliicli re(,iiire; 42. Workmen’s Compensation .Second Amend- 
a loriiiai change ate amended Imenl) Act. Tin- piiri.ii,.- of tlim A. t i- to 

35. The Defence of India Act. — Tins i- pnviiit award of douhle (.laim for the same 
purely a war measure. It is drawn up on the, mjiuu to sranim. te, one under the Personal 
iines t.r the Def. in e (d’ Jiitlia (('rinniial haw , Iniurh-s ( i.n.crgeiit v J'l. .v i-^ions) Ait, P»39, 
(Amendment Act of 1915, but made suitable to.tioiii the Mute, and another under the I\ork- 
present coin.s. It to leplaces the Detem-e ot linen’s Pompensatiou Act,* 1923, friiiii their 
India Ordinance of 1939. bectiou 2 t-mpowtrbieniplojtrs. This b secured by an amendment 
the teutral Government to make ruk-s on al of s. 15 ot the tatter Art 
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India and the League of Nations. 

Tndu. H a Fn„nder-mm),er of the League of time broaght 
Nations and enjoys m it equal rmhts avith other “ed as if s^he had attained to the 

Member-states, a position ninth she mamly she s i'- “sal d nationhood as that 

Owe? to the goodwill ?hown Towards hex same 
advarii,eiQeut and aspirations by Great Biitain enjoyed bj the Doin 
<uid the Self-Go^ efumg Dominion- oi the' 

British Empire. The League oi Nation- was India’s Attitude. 

esubhslud under the terms 01 the reaee Treaty h.^fAr.^ the Leaf^ue 

uhich was signoil in Pans in 191 alter the On 

ronciiwnn 01 the Groat War. Great Britain and of State for 

the Sclfdbjverniug Dominions mlOlT passCda Qf,.-p-nn,e.,t ,5 ^Itlmatelv 

resolution whieh set India upon the road of Indian 

led to the high iuternatumal platform on for then instruction, but in 

. ivc stepped. Ipraince. he and the Government oi India act 

India was represented at the Imnenal tV.ir ■ jointly in 
Conierenee of I91S. at the Imperi.il Conferences i one another. Parti. » ‘ ,1 „,yin.T to tesolti- 

heid in London m 1921. 192!!. and 1920. and | ship ot the Leauue .ind 
lU ^the^ imperuu „Economio Confeunee^ hejd j tn^ ^No_I-M “doSted^^b.Whe^Imperu^ 

■ of the Dominions and 
voice in British foreign 

... se.u, s.aeeu toe p..su.o» Of Great Britain | policy aiLi 
and the Dominions to be ••autonomous fb"'-: •^i'*’'? .,f ^-hich the 

. nrinsn repr.'senteci by a combined 


-N.itions. ■ inaia is nor vet a -- - - 

Doiniiuon to the extent iii'licated ui thisimmuU. 
Ihe fti-t stage in tlm diicition oi r-t.ibli-hmg 
Eespon^ihle Government in ln<Ua w.is presenbed 
by th«' Governinont <>f hnlia Act. 11‘19. but 
the Govcrnor-rroneral of India does not vet 
Go quote again fiuin the Intor-linpcrial 


lai-iuiiiti Ajut.'w*. 

s7tion siie lias been snceessiul In biingina 
Empire policy into line with her own on more 
tliau one occasion. In many 01 those 
cnees, particniarlv those of the Le.ague, Indian 
doleuations have taken an independent hne of 
.ictlon, sometimes directly opposed to the 


y<-'j qii'tLu agum iiuiii tiu:* Intor-linpcriaD action. x, UTiti?h Couimon 

Eelations Cominittoo) l.old -in all cs-entuliattitudeol other parts of ^ 
respects the same position in ret.itlon to the 1 weal h. “f ^fLence when Indian 

luiministi.ition of ‘public nll.iirsj; m India j ut.tlio Genoa Jlardmie Confej™.^^ 


fis i<! hdd l)V Ifis M.ij'c-*! 

in Gient Bnt.iin. And t 
respcits m \\hi<‘h Indi.iS • 

in the Empire is not the same sis th.it j 
of the Self-Governing Dumiuions. India, for, 
example, i.- not entitled to accredit a MmiGer, 
Plenipotentiary to the Heads of Foreign States. 

The position enjoyed by Imlia in the Empire 
governed the position wlii( h she entered when, 
as One of the States of the Emjiire. she joined 
m the Paris Peace Negotiations in 1918-19 
India's membership of the Le.iuue of Nations 
places her in a unique position among all non 
fcclf-gAvernmg States, Dominions, or Colonic* 
throiishout the world. She is an original 
member of the League bv virtue of para Ij 
of article I of the Covenant by winch the League 
was established and which states that any fully 
Sell-governing State. Dominion or Colony not 
named in the A^imexe may become a member of 
the liCague. She if- tie' only <»rjgmal member 
uliKh is not -elf-gtiN ei mug. and in Mitnc of the 
re-tiiftmii undfr para 11 of artiHe 1, <»n the 
ftilrni—ion of members other th.in t*riginal 
members, she will, so burg a'^ the pre-ent 
constitution or the League endure?, remain the 
only member which is not self-governing. As a 
member of the League, India was for the first 


» in the face of opposition from the 
nanaged to secure a mandate for special 
t for Indian sailors in British shipping 
although there was a concerted move from the 
Empire delegation to get Indian lascats druen 
otf British ships. 

India's New Status. 

It will be observed that the situation created 
bv Indi.i’& stepping from the imperial Conference 
into the Pans Peace Conference and League 
oi Nations in the m.inncr m which she did 
m- 111 non-lwas in vwtain rvsiwcts lu.qWy, nno.n.,Io.is niiJ 
nr” c JlmiiPslonc impos>ibIc to hirmoni/e with her con-fitii- 
or as defined in the Government 

of India Act. Nevertheless, as 
of State, in a Memorandum presented to the 
In.liai. Statute, y Cl, u.nisMon 

,,i„I)e-o.s „il m « S,.,',,t.iry of 

StTt.-’"l'e rvrmqiiWl be oun.titiitKiii.il pmviT of 
control nev cinuMontly with rc..(>ouiibility 
to Arh-unent, ceulil l,o deles., te it: “But 
ft tafbAn !,is constant endeavour to resfriet 
b Sere,™ to a mmimum. to keep even .ts 
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existence as far as possible in the background, 
and to allow to the Indian Government the 
greatest possible freedom of action under the 
influence of their Legislature and of public 
opinion.” 

There are available many illustrations of 
these principles being followed in practice. 
India is given scope to pursue in the League of 
>'ations an independent line of action within 
very wide limits, even though, as has occurred 
in some instances, it brings her into conflict 
with His Majesty’s Government. In 1925, for 
example, at the conference on Opium and 
Drugs India so acted that the British delegation 
had to obtain fresh instructions from H. M.’s 
Government which resulted in India settling the 
question of Indian hemp to her own liking. In 
the event of such conflict within those limits, 
the Secretary of State acts, if he acts 
at all, as head of the Government of 
India rather than as a member of His Majesty’s 
Government. He does not use his power to 
impose on the Indian Delegation an artificial 
solidarity with British Delegates, but, rather, 
with the consent of his colleagues of His Majesty’s 
Government, he stands aside and allows 
representatives of India the same freedom as 
Dominion Delegates would enjoy m controversy 
with the Delegates of Great Britain. India hus 
participated in all the Assemblies of the League, 
in the annual session of the InternatlonaJ 
Labour Conference where because of her indi- 
vidual importance she plays a very predominant 
part, and in numerous Conferences on special 
subjects held under the auspices of the 
League as well as in some important non- 
League, International Conferences, including 


the Washington Conference on Xaval Armament 
in 1921, in Genoa Economic Conference in 1922. 
and the International Naval Conference held in 
London in 1930. India is also represented or 
several permanent League bodies, e. g , the 
governing body of the International labour 
ofiice, the Advisory Committee on Opium 
and Drugs, the Economic Committee, the 
! Health Committee and the Committee o: 
Intellectual Co-operation. Sir Atul Chatterjee 
from 1921 onwards acted as Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office and this position was 
preliminary to his being elected Chairman in 

1932. H. H. the Aga Khan was elected Ple^I• 
dent of the League Assembly for the year 
1936-37. 

In the Report of the Indian Delegation in 

1933, a recommendation was made for the 
appointment of a permanent Indian Delegate at 
Geneva, but Government have not yet seen their 
way to adopt the suggestion. 

The Secretariat of the League of Nations has 
established a Branch Office at New Delhi id 
pursuance of its policy of promoting more 
effective liaison with India. The Branch Office 
is a point of contact between Geneva and 
India, disseminating information to all interest- 
ed in the League and its activities. In addition 
to all League documents which can be consulted 
at the Branch Office, it keeps for sale all publi- 
cations of the League of Nations. Established 
in Bomb.iy in 1932, it was removed to New 
DeUii as from December 1937. The present 
address of the Branch Office is 8, Ciirzon Road, 
New Delhi. Officer in-charge of the Branch 
Office : M. V. Veukate>\\aran, M.A., J.P. 
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GROWTH OF THE LABOUR PROBLEM. 


India IS and always has been a predominantly . torifs was extremely bad and sanitation left 
agricultural country and over sixty-nve per) much to be desired. In March 18S9, the Gov- 
cent. of her working population are dependent ' eiuinent 01 India, after consulting local Goverii- 
on Che soil for their principal means ol livelihood. ' laeuts, loiwaided to the Secretary of State for 
Agriculture by itself, however, does not always! India, definite proposals for the modification of 
anord, either to the agriculturist or to the | the ISsl Act. The main amendments bUggested 
agncuitural labourer, the wherewithal lor keep- 1 \\eie (1) the leductioii of the number of workers 
ina body and soul together. It is necessary, ! uece-.sary to constitute a factory to 20: (2) the 
tiiererore, for both the smaller cultivators laisuig oi tlie lower age of chii»iien to nine ; and 
^nd the agricultural labourers to migrate ire- Ui) the lestiiction in the houis of work for women 
quenily to the towns and cities in search of toll. At the suggestion ol the Bengal Chamber 
additional w’ork m order to keep the wolf from the of Commerce and the Indian Jute ilanufacturers’ 
dour: but, the migration IS generally alwuy.s 01 A-''«ociarion. a Factories Commission was ap- 
a temporary character, and the agriculturist's pointed in 189U to enquire into factory condi- 
contact with his laud is seldom, if ever, petma- tions in liengal, Bombay, the North West Pro- 
nentJy broken. ivinces and Oudh. On this occasion, female 


operatives were strongly opposed to any limita- 
tion 01 their hours of work if a similar limitation 
were not made for the hours of male opeiatives. 

“ ' -lie recommended that 

• . • power to exempt any 

. ;e limiting theii hours 

to 11 daily. 

THE FACTORIES ACT OF 1891. 

The main features of the 1891 Act were : 
(1) the reduction in the number of persons 
necessary to constitute a factory from 100 to 50 
and the grant of the power to local Governmeurs 
to notify concerns emplojing 20 or more persons 
as factories : (2) a compulsory stoppage oi work 
for half an hour between noon and 2 p.m. for 
all operatives except those employed in factories 
working on the basis of approved shifts; (3) 
iit-i luuusiries, tne minds of certain men provision for weekly holidays ; (4) the fixation 
not^lythelateMr. SorabjeeShapurieeBeno-ali, the lower and upper limits of the age of 
C.IE., however, began to be awakened to'^the “children” at nine and 14, the limitation of 
existence of evils which by the standards of their daily hours of work to seven and to day 
to-day would be considered intolerable, and i‘gbt, and the prohibition of their employment 
Unceasing efforts at securing some improvement indangerous work ; and (5) the limitation of 
in conditions of work in factories resulted not- the daily hours of work of women to 11, the 
Withstanding strenuous and universal opposition restriction of their employment during 8 p.m. 
at the time from all employers, in the^ssin<» ^ a.m., and the provision that ii women 

of the first Indian Factories Act of 1881 Thi« worked for the full eleven hours permitted 

Act gave a limited measure of protection to t’he Act they should be given rest intervals 
Children : firstly, by prohibiting their employ- amounting in the aggregate to at least an hour 
ment in factories if they were under seven yean ^ half per day. Government accepted the 
of age and also in two separate factories " Commission of 1890 

same day ; secondly, by restricting the • ■ '• or all women from the 

of employment to nine per day ; "and ’ * ' ' ‘ --laily hours 

py requiring that they should be granted four oi work a . , * : ■ was added 

holidays in a month and also rest intervals in 1 ■ ■ ■ ■ ’• ! ' Act was 

accordance with rules to be framed by local regarded ; i ' rd on the 

governments. The Act contained no rcstric- question c . ■ ■ I! • . -cncy Lord 

ciuns m connection with the employment of Lansdoune speaking in the Legislative Council 
adult labour but provision was made for the at the time said. ** \Ve believe that the effect of 
teneing of such parts of machinery as would this measure will be to place factory labour in 
be dangerous if left uufencedandfor the report- India on a proper footing and our Bill will be 
mg of accidents. Owing to an almost complete accepted here and at home not as a mere 
lack of adequate inspection the 1881 Act prelude to still further restrictions but a settle- 
became a dead letter in most piovinces. Most ment as flnalasany settlement of sueba question 
tactories worked from daybreak to sunset, Sun- can be.’* 

days were usually woiking days and, if they Apart from the ma^s meetings of workmen 
were holidays, they had to be ussCd for cleaning, which were organised in the 'eighties by humani- 
inere were no proper intervals for rest or meaK tarian social reformers for the purpose of memo- 
Both w’omen and children were worked for ex- rialising Government for improvement of con- 
cessively long hours. Ventilation in most fac- ditions of work in factories, Indian factory 


the earlier factory acts, j 

Up to almost the end ot the ■“ 

Century there was no State control o 
lions of employment in any industry . .. 

‘ib what they liked 
With tile result that Indian labour was exploited 
lo the ruUest extent possible. Hours of labour 
were inordinately excessivei rates of wages 
unduly low and other conditions of employment 
as bad as they possibly could be. There was 
no regulation oi the age at which children could 
be employed ; there were no periodical or weekly 
holidays; and there was no legislation to safe- 
j ^^‘^^bry Workers from injurv through 
caused by entanglement with unfenced 
niaehinery in motion. With the growth of factory 
in India and the rapid development 
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labDur alniust up to the beiiiuujn}; of the 
twentieth century, a -ilent and unoreanised 
factor in the huije industrial oryanj?atioii that 
was rapidly cominn into beiue in India. Traile 
unionitm was iion-existent and th«=‘re was no 
ciiannel throutxli wiiiih tlie Indian workman 
could ventilate his arievances and ask for their 
redress. The strike as a weapon of defence 
a:rain?t oppre-si^e conilitiuns was almo'-t un- 
known and such industrial disputes as did ocrnr 
soon terTiihuted in lavour of the employer owiiiti 
to the unft-ttere<l po^\er whii li he enjojed or 
replaciim all men who downed tool* with blaj k- 
leit labour, 

INTRODUCTION OF ELECTRICITY 
AND THE GREAT PLAGUE. 

The List decade of the nineteenth centurj 
^aw the advent of two new factors in the 
field of industrial labour in Imiia which 
were destined, for the time bein? at an\ | 
rate, to worsen conditions m Indian factories j 
The first was the introduction of electricity for I 
purposes of factory liehtingr and the second i 
was the widespread epidemic of plague. li\ 1 
1900, the majority of the cotton textile milL | 
in Lorabay City and almost all thp jute mill' i 
in Bengal were lit by electricity, and bv the end , 
of that year the ravages of the great Vpidemn I 
of plague, which first broke out in Bombay’ 
City in 1800 and ''Oun spread all owr the countiv. 
resulted in the leductum or tlie l.thoiii lot**- ni 
most centies to a thud to a fiaJt oi its normal 
strength. The inimeiiiate ette<r or thev two 
events was a ( on-ideralde iin lease in woiking 
houi*. Many of the laigei textile iniJK iC'Ojred 
to day and nicdit woikiiig and esnlein-e not 
Wanting that some nnlN worked their Of)eJafi\C'. 
f’ontiiiuoLi'»]y loi stretchC’' ot hiteeii to twentj 
hours per day. In BtuiiPjay ('itv tlu-iv weic 
tU tually auctions lor laboureis at "tieet louieis. 
The weaker ot tioth the ( otton and the jute mills 
how’ever. began To fie alainied at the cuinpctinou 
tioni the nulls whnh woiked day and iiii.dit and 
many ot tlje millowneis were imt unudling that 
<4overinnent should steji in and proliiLit niglit 
woiking altogethei. 

The ravages caused by the plague were, how- 
ever. not eiitircl) lievoid oi some go<*d rheits. 
The heavy mortality caused bv it had thinned 
the ranks of agricultural workers; and the 
inequality between the demand for and the 
supply of labour naturally led to a marked 
iinproyemeiit in agricultural wages. The 
beginning of the twentieth ceiituiy saw' the 
first awakenings of a sense of class ron-cious-, 
nesS among indu.'trial workmen. They were 
less ready to submit to the old conditions ; and i 
wherever employers tried to force tho'-e con-i 
ditions upon their workmen they were met f»j ! 
opposition. Early sncce.sses led to disputes of a i 
inore wide.'-pread and concerted charactei — 
disputes which resulted in a general all-round 
improvement in wages. 

There wa- no further advance in factory L-gisla-, 
tion in India for twenty years after 1891. The 
period 1891-1911 was one of changing condition'^ 
and of investigation. It veas aLo marked b\ | 
intense industrial activity in the country. There I 
w'as a rapid expansion in road and railwav con- 
stiuction With a collateral activity in building, en- 


, giueeniig and mmiug. The number of lactorlt-^ 
[rose from 6pC in 1892 to 2,403 in 1911 and the 
• average daily number of persons emploved 
'm these factorit' im reased from 316.816' to 
I 791,944 oyer the 'arut' period. The cotton and 
j the juie indu^tiics -howed top figure^ in tins 
iexpan-ion ami the demand for labour began to 
1 get more and more acute as years rolled on 
I* The re-ult of the scarcity of labour was 
I to imiea-e the interest of the employ- 
j ers 111 Tuaking conditioiis more attrattiNe. 
i 'I lie rai'iiig <■[ wages was uuc step, the pro\ i-.on 
[til hoU'^es was anuthir ...Tn«ide ilie taiturj. 
Ilex's wa.' done to make indu-tiial lai^uur 
! .ittia» tive. It was an axiom with a number oi 
'emplo\eis that lal.onr did not obje t to h.ng 
' hours lu the factory, and that the actual hours 
jof work Were not considered excessive by those 
I who worked.” 

j fondinou- of woik in iut ton-, m India dunng 
the peiiod weie imjUiieil into by tiie Fu er ^lnith 

< <nainittcM* whuii was aiipi>iuted in 11»U6 iiiid by 
Tlie Facfoiy Laboiii ('ommi"ion whiih was aji* 
pointed by tiic Home Oo' eiiiiuent in l‘*07. 1 he 

< oiimii-'iou ‘-ndoi -cd tUc .iliU'sc^ and tiie evasions 
ol Tlie issi an<l 1>91 Ai ts in i (iiinei tioji u ir}j i)a* 
c lujilON inenf ol <hildieii and weie unaiumoU'*iv 

I or (Jjfini«ui that '(»me limitation m huiii’* ui woiK 
wa.s e-^.senti.il but the majority weie opposed to 
any duc'-t limitation. .As nu .is women s iioiu-i 
were conceriied, they proposed that the statutory 
maximum sliould be increased from 11 to 12. 
It 1.S notewc>itliy tliat only one member (Dr. Is'air) 
recommended a limitation in tlie hours of adult 
male workers to twelve per day and a continua- 
tion oi the ll-hour da> fjr women with less power 
fp. Governments to grant exemptions, 

me iiuclmga of the b’ummi'-aion were circulated 
to all prci\ incial Government? for opinions ; and, 
in the light OI criticisms reicned, the Govern- 
moiit of India ciiew up a fresh Bill “to consolidate 
and an^-nd the law regulating labuui in factories.” 
inis BiU Was intioduced in the Governor- 
General s Legislative Council in Julv 1909. In 
drafting the Bill, the Government of India 
followed the pr9po-als niado by Dr. Jsair rather 
than by tfie majority of the Commission, 

THE FACTORIES ACT OF 1911. 

l\ant of -space prevents ns from recounting 
the vauoiis stages through which the BUI had 
\r,f^ finally passed on the 21st 

-viau-h 1911. It naturally evoked con.^'iderable 
‘ quartcr.s but this was not so 

•j rong as that which met the proposals of 
Government m the 'eighties and the 'nineties. 

m =ougiit to make a beginning 

i TV hours of work of 

U?J1 1 Pf<‘-''frihing that men’s hours in 

l r,V tlie lactones should not exceed twelve per day. 

* -i Provisions of the IMG Act in connection with 
womens hours were maintained but with the 
iU{^#>nec that the rest interval of an hour and 
' . if Prv-'crdK.Mi for women who were 

' T..fc *1*^ ''mk for tlie full permis^sibie hours 
I s reduced. This was clone in order to limit] 
;t:hf» fprcMdover. Children’s hours in textilei 
lactones Were reduced to six per day and morel 
fetnijgeiit measures vvere provided for inspection! 

V ^rtini^tion A compulsory rest interval! 
OI nau an hour in the middle of the day was! 
provided for all operatives except for those| 
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LDiployed in continuous process factories. A . inside the factories had worsened. Owing to the 
number of provisions were made for the health inriux of larsie bodies of persons into the towns, 
nnd safety of the operativus and several chances i housm!i liecame hopelessly inadeq^uate and rents 
U'lgned to make inspection more etfeetive and -.oareji to heichts which forced several local Gov- 
to both prevent and punish breaches of the Act einment^ to pass legislation to control them, 
"trre incorporated ; but, at the same time, wide 


powers Were given to Ioc;il Governments to 
-rant exemptions. The 1911 Act was brought 
luto force with effect from the 1st oi July 1912 


THE AFTERMATH OF THE WAR. 


The victorious and successful emergence of 
_ i Great Britain, her dominions and her allies 

IHE ADVENT OF THE GREAT WAR. from the World War of 1914-1918 led the people 

of the British Empire, and particularly of 
-'latters m connection with the ndniini'tration India, to believe that the dawn of an utopia 
u the Factories Act of 1011 had liardly becun , had at last arrived. Everybody expected that 
to be reciilansed when the whole world was prices would fall, that there woMd be an ample 
convulsed by the outbreak of the Great War] scope of employment for all and that the end 
OI 1914-191^. Metaphorically, the whole world 1 oi the war would see the beginning of a long 
"as in the melting pot and Indian labour went I stretch of continuous prosperity for industry, 
into It too. The laruc contingents of Indian l trade and commerce. Merchants and niaiiufac- 
troops which were sent overseas had to be | tiuer> all over the world had made phenomenal 
'Upphed with clothing, rations and tlie imnutions I pi, dmiiig tlie period or the war— thirteen 
"I war Imports of manufactured articles into l.wge jute mill's iu lienual alone paidduidemis of 
^'ere restricted owing to the bulk of thej^nn per cent, and over lor the year 1918 — and 
available British tonnage in ships Inving been ! u hb the guulual clo'ing down of munitions works 
cornmandeered for transport of nien and material , ami ractoi ies eug.iced iu the niaiuifacture of war 
to tlie various seats of war. Heavy demands ; mateiiaU. these merchants and manufac-turers 
'\ere also being made by both belligerent and i w,.ie io» iking for new flelds for investment. Pro- 
other countries for raw products. Here was the ppitv valuations increased tlvelold aud more. 
Jiliportunity for which India had been waiting I xiie huge lecoii'-tiiictiou loans rai'^ed by the vh*- 
lor generations and she was not slow in Seizing ! tol•UlU^ nations were subsenbed several times 
It. Much of her available arable land was put [ over within u lew hours oi the li-sts being opened, 
under cultivation, anti there was an lunn'-di.itc j prices of in'lustnal securities rocketed and 
and rapid expanMon in o\eiy sphere ofjihere ivere still large amounts of liquid funds 
her mdii'itrial activitj*. Tactorie's began to j availably for further investment. Industrialists 


-pring up everywhere; and all available 
means of transport were mqui'itioned for 
uie carrnige of men, beasts and goods to the 
piuts and to the scat*: of inaaufacime. Indian 
labour was con'sequentlN faced with a more than 
capacity tlcnianil hir its services. I^^cal Govern- 
ments Wi re besieged l>y emplovers with requests 
for relaxations of exi.scing restrictions in liours 
and Conditions m factories. J'he ranks of the 
incTory inspectorate were thinned as a result 
of some inspectors Iiavmg joined the fighting 
forces and tlie duties of factory inspection were 
entrusted to officers already overburdened with 
other work All the good prep^iratory work 
j'*uuh liad been done dining the two years 
following the coming into rtfect of the 1911 Act 
appeared to be going i'V the board — but only 
temporarily, because Imlian labour was no longer j 
that dumb and inarticulate pirt of factory 
plants wliD'h it used to l*e during the years 
pneeding tlie outbieak of tlic w.ir. If workers 
were asked to work for longer hours they de- 
manded and Secured liighcr rat^^ of wages. 
Ihey were abo not blind to the fart tli.at em- 
ployers were making bigger profits than before. 
Puces of all eoiimioditio'- were, moreover, 
ri-sing and Indian operatives, like others, began 
to feel tiiat they were not able to make both 
ends meet on prevalent rates. There w'ere, 
therefore, frequent demands for increases in 
wage rates — demands which were not always 
granted without stiikfs; but the few strikes 
w'hich occurred were inovtly ot an unorganised 
chaructei aud were :>hurt-Ii\ed cmjdovers 

rather than allow' pio'iuerioii to suffer by pro- 
longed stoppages OI work reach.-.! nmtjnoiuK.- 
with their workmen by doling out small increases 
in Wage rates at fre.jueiit intervals Kx.-es-jive 


therefore got together and tlnated big companies 
for transport scr\ires by rail, road, sea and air, 
tor the eonstruction of new’ nulls and factories 
ami i.»r the ex'pl'dtation of mineral resources. 
Uecrie building activity was evident every- 
where au-l this was naturally followed by 
heavy demamls for all types and kinds of 
l.il»our 'I'lie Utopian liopes whieh most men had 
built upon were. howe\e!. destined to evaporate 
into tlun air sooner Than the worst pe’^'^imists 
could have imagined Two enliiely maoreseeii 
iartoi'> iiitei veiled to bl.ivt these hopes. The 
m-'t wa-, the wniidwidc epidemie oi mlluenza 
uhieb broke out lu the yeai following the end ot 
tile NV.ir .uul whnh w•.l^ lespon^ible for a total 
death loli ot ovei eight million persons in Imlia 
.done. The ^eeonll wa> that juices iu-»tcad of 
railing ro-e more sii.ujilv than ever befoie — due, 
in a la«ge mea-'iiu*. to the imiueeeilente.i deiue- 
i.diou 111 tlie euiieneios ol mo^t Euioi'ean <-oun- 
tiie-. 

Similar to the ehanee which Indian indus- 
tiuilistii had seeurt'd at the outbieak of the war 
was tlie one whuli Indian labour secured at the 
end of it. The great influenza epidemic had 
tett largo S‘^P* ranks of available labour 

espemally as the age groups between 20 and 
40 hail suffered most heavily and a situation 
vetv siiiular to that whieh followed the great 
plague oi the ’nineties was created ; but on this 
oteasion tliere were no auctions of null workers 
at street eoriior' b.-eau-se as the result of a coun- 
tr\ wide expauM'mi in transport senices labour 
had beeomo much more mobile. Aotwitn- 
-taiidni'' this fanev rates of wages were deman- 
ded and were, m many eases, paid, n ages, 
m tlio more organised industries, however, 
:etl far behind the rapid rise in Pfiecs and real 


hour^s ot work, howevei. still eontimiod to be tlie | laggcu lai Joiv The 

feature m ail biauehe.otindustiy and conditions 'Wages began to become appallinglj low. me 
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beginning of the year 1919 therefore saw the 
outbreak of industrial strife on a scale pre- 
viously unknown. Although sporadic strikes 
had occurred prior to and during the war, 
strikes on any organised scale upto then were 
rare and the employers were not 2 i\ing any- 
thing away unless they were absolutely forced 
to do so. Prices, however, were still rising and 
it was literally becoming almost impossible for 
the workers to meet even their most necessary 
expenditure on the existing rates of wages. 
Had employers then exercised greater vision 
and been a little more farsighted in granting ade- 
quate increases in wages without being forced to 
do so. the Iiistory ot the labour movement in 
India during the last twenty years, so far at least 
as industrial di&putes are concern^, might have 
been entirely different. Employers, liowever, 
were deaf to the approaching roars of thumler 
and they had to pay the eventual penalty tor 
their short-sightedness in this mattei. 

The war had done much to educate Indian 
labour in the conditions of work prevalent 
and the methods of agitation adopted m other 
countries. Conditions, particularly as regards 
working hours, which had formerly been accepted 
as inevitable, were no longer regarded as toler- 
able ; and while trade unions, as they are 
understood in the West, were stiU almost 
unknown, the value of concerted action w'as 
being rapidly realised, A number of strike 
committees were formed and many large strikes 
of a fairly concerted cliaracter met witJi almost 
instantaneous success in several industrial centres 
in India. The idea of organisation for the pur- 

r-r ' -r- • 


mittees formed themselves into trade unions 
similar to those which had been formed in the 
mevious century m most European countries. 
These earlier unions were formed with two main 
objects in view: (1) increases in wages; and 
(2) reductions in hours of work. The first was 
an imperative economic necessity. The second 
had received considerable support from the 
Indian Industrial Commission which hart been set 
up by the Government of India in 1916 ‘ to exa- 
mine and report upon the possibilities of further 
industrial development in India ' and to make 
recommendations with particular reference to 
new openings and to assistance by Government. 
In their report which was published m 1918, 
the Commission noted a growing opinion in 
India in favour of a ten-hour day and they 
recommended that the possibility of reducing 
the existing statutory maximum hours should 
receive further examination. There was a 
recurrence of the influenza epidemic in the winter 
of 1919*1920 and this was responsible for a total 
mortality in India of considerably over a million. 
The acute shortage which had been created in 
the supply of available labour by the earlier 
epidemic was accentuated by the later one. 
This gave added strength to the labour organisa- 
tions that were coming into being in the matter 
of wage increases and reductions in hours. 

The allied problems of excessive hours and the 
shortage of labour, w’ere, however, to be tem- 
porarily solved by factors the operation of which 
nobody had foreseen. The gradual demo- 
bilisation of the armies of the war and the clo-jing 


ap of the various munitions works had disbanded 
tens of thousands of both men and women who 
in anticipation of re-employment in the great 
industrial enterprises which were being floated 
^ everywhere had spent the savings which they 
had secured during the war. Pre-war indus- 
tries in the belligerent countries could nor 
moreover, be re-organised at once. It was 
suddenly realised that resources would have to 
be husbanded and there was a perceptible decline 
m the purchase of commodities and the demand 
far manufactured goods. Production had neces- 
sarily to be eased off for stocks were accumula- 
ting. The spectre of unemployment loomed 
large. But, employers had learnt their lesson 
re. the difficulty of securing workmen during 
periods of acute shortage of labour and they 
were not prepared to disband large bodies of 
their work-people. They were, therefore, 
not unwilling to consider reductions in hours or 
work. Some employers who had already 
reduced hours found that production far from 
having fallen off had actually improved. A new 
angle of vision came into being and the trail 
was laid for reforms of a worldwide and far 
reaching character which were to be introduced 
In ail countries as the result of the formation 
of the International Labour Organisation. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANISATION. 

The Preamble to Part XIIT of the Treaty 
of VersaiUcs refers to thn fact that *’ the failure 
of any nntian to adopt humane conditions l> 
an obstacle in the way of other nations which 
desire to improve conditions In their own 
countries." In order to establish universal 
peace based on social justice, the Peace Treaty 
not only laid down general principles in regard 
to questions affecting labour which were re- 
wgnised by tlie High Contracting Parties to be 
‘of special and urgent importance" but also 
brought into being the International Labour 
Organisation which was entrusted with the task 
of securing, as far as r- ‘ wi- 
of these principles. I . , ■ i • -.i 

tion which was to be » ii j . 

Body consisting of members representing Govern- 
ments, employers and labour from all countries 
of chief industrial importance, and from other 
countries by rotation, were to collect all possible 
miormation regarding conditions of employ- 
ment in all countries and to present reports of 
such enquiries to the International Labour 
Conference which was to meet periodically. 

! l^^ch subject was to be discussed at first at one 
ana later at two sessions. After a first pre- 
ummary discussion, the views of various Member 
invited on tentative proposals, 
ine International Labour Office would then 
re^^xamine these proposals In the light of the 
criticisms and opinions received and submit 
a final Report with a Draft Convention or Be- 
comrnendation to the next Conference for a 
discussion and decision. It was laid down 
that it would be obligatory on all Member 
otates to introduce legislation in their respective 
wuntries to deal with matters covered by a 
Draft Convention but that it would be optional 
for a Member State to adopt a Kecommendation. 
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THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE. 

In accordance with a provision in the Treaty 
oi Versailles, the first International Labo^ 
Conference rnet at Washington on the 2dtn. 
October 1919 and sat for a month. India, as 
an original member of the League of Kationa,', 
was among the 39 countries represented. The 
Indian delegates were Sir Louis E.ershaw ana ■ 
Sir Atul Cliatterjee representing the Govern- J 
ment of India, Sir Alexander Murray represent- 
ing Indian employers and Mr. N. M. Jo‘='hi 
representing Indian labour. The Conference 
was asked to consMer proposals relating to a 
number of subjects including tlie eight hours 
day, uiiemphijntent. the night work of women 
and yoimg persons, the employment of eluidren, 
maternity benefits and industrial 
The Washington Conference adopted the Hours i 
Convention, but as far as India was concerned,] 
her delegates were able to impress the Conference 
that the adoption of an S-hour day would be 
too revolutionary a cliange for the country and 
would never be accepted by Indian employers. 
The Conference therefore agreed to grant a 
special relaxation in the case of India and vt 
'\as decided that a beginning should be mane 
by tlie introduction of a 60-hour week in factories 
subject to the Indian Factories Act. 

The ground for a reduction in factory hours 
had, however, already been partially prepared 
by the Government of India who, acting on 
the recommendations made in the maUer ny 
the Industrial Comrnis«.ion, had circularised all 
local Governments in June 1919 on the 
The Bubseduent endorsement of a sixty-nour 
week for India by the SVashington Conference 
received further support from the 
themselves in the winter of 1910-20 which 
saw the recrudescence of industrial strife oi a 
greater intensity than that of the year wfor^ 
The principal cause again was the fact that casn 
wages were lagging far behind the continued rise 
in prices and that real wages were again m^hng. 
On this occasion, how’cver, the workmen am 
not limit their demands to increases m wage 
rates alone and their leaders everywhere 
demanded both increa'^es in wages and reouc- 
tions in hours of work. Concerted sUikes in 
the cotton mills of Bombay, Ahmedabad and 
Cawnpore resulted in the employers conceaing 
a ten-hour day in addition to the granting of 
higher wages. In March 1920, the Miliowners 
Association of Bombay presented a memorial 
to the Viceroy asking for a statutory reduction 
of hours of work in all textile factories m India 
from twelve to ten. The rapid sequence ol 
events in favour of a ten-hour day broke tnc 
back of all opposition to reduced hours oi wora 
in Indian factories ami an easy x^ssage lor 
the necessary legislation was assured. 

CREATION OF GOVERNMENT 
LABOUR DEPARTMENTS. 

Prior to 1020. tlicro was little ro-or.liiiatioii 
hrtweeu the i entre and the I’lov iuci”^ hi matter- 
j oiinei'led with labour, uiid tlieie v\eu* no pio 
viiieial or .All-Tiidia enquiiie.'^ hito wages or 
conditions ot einployiuent iu iiidiistriai o-tai)n''h- 
ment.^. The I'articipation of India in ititer- 
natioual Conferences and the incrwisuig 
taken by the Indian iiublic in qucstioni> coimeciea 


with labour made it necessary both for the 
Government of India and the Governments 
of the more industrialised provinces not only 
to consider the question oi the representation 
of labour in the central and provincial legislatures 
but also to allocate to special departments or 
otRces the administration of labour questions. 
The Goveranient of India established a Labom 
Bureau in the vear 1020 and the Governments 
of Bengal and Madras created special appoint- 
ments of Commissioners of Labour in the same 
vear The Labour Bureau of the Government 
OI India xmblished a series of bulletins on certain 
phases ol factorv work but before Us uUlitv 
ifonld be e.-tAbU>Ued the office wns abolished 
m March 1923 on the recommendation of tiie 
; Indian Ketreuchmeut Committee. The lead 
' in tlie matter of the creation of a proper and 
stable department of (Government with mvesU- 
•Mtors and an adequate statUtical start to deal 
with all uuc^tious connected with labour was 
taken by Lord Lloyd, then i;oyernor of 
Bombav, who created a T.abour Office for the 
Bombav Presidency in 1921. lurther detail, 
in connection with tins office and other mat 
t»u^ dealing with (Joveinment adnunistration 
of labour subjects will be found in a special 
section towards the end of this note. 


THE FACTORIES ACT OF 1922. 

\ Bill to amend the Factories Act of _19U 
was introduced by the of India in 

the I/?gislative Assembly m March 19..1 and 
was passed into law in Januap 
Amended Act was brought into effect from 
ist July 1922. The main provisions of the new 
law as it now stocM-i were as follows:— 

1 The definition of the term ‘factory 
was extended so as to bring within its scope 
all concerns using power and employing not 
less than 20 persons. Local Governments w'ere 
Invested with pow’ers to declare as factories 
concerns which employed not less than 10 
persons. 

« No chUd under 12 was to be employed 
ill i factoiy The houis of work of i*hildren 
between 12 and 15 were re^f^ictell to six per 
,dav A rest interval of lialf an hour was to be 
driven alter four hours' work and employment 
in two factories on the same day was. piohibitcd. 

3 Women’s hours were restricted to eleven 
pcr*dav and to sixty per week 
{•n.ployment at night was totally 
between the hours of / p.m. and 5-30 a m. 
except in seasonal factories in the fish curing 
and canning industries. 

4. Men's hours in all factories were restricted 
to eleven per day and to sixty per w eek. 

5. A I’operatives were to be given a eom- 
pulsorv weekly lioliday and P™''."*’™, 

made i'or the grant of a compulsory rest interval. 

0 Exemptions on defined principles were to 
be nermitted. Pioviaion was made tor coutrol- 
hfi.> exce^ e artW«-‘l hu.uidificat.on when 
i^drions to the health of “,Itb'a“d 

ons other provisions dealing 
safety of the operatives were also incorporatea 

in the new Act. 
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Subsequent amending Acts passed in 1923, 
1926 and 1931 made improvements of a minor! 
character and no changes were made in any of I 
tiie main principles laid down in 1922 until 1934 ' 
when a new consolidating Act was pa•^seli The 
main features oi the 1934 Act are dealt with 
lower dowm. 

PROPOSALS FOR FURTHER 
LABOUR LAWS. 

Indian labour was jubilant at the successes 
which it had gained as a result of the passing] 
of the Factories Amendment Act of 1922 
Further legislative proposals in connection 
with the grant of workmen’s compensation in 
the case of accidents, for the regulation of 
working conditions in mines and for the regis- 
tration of trade unions were under the considera- 
tion of the Government of India who were 
consulting local Governments on the proposal^] 
which they ha<l formulated Proposals, to 
safeguard employers again^-t 'trikes which were 
as Has been seen, becoming most disturbinir 
to industry were also under consideration and 
the Government of Bombay, acting on tiie re- 
commendations of the Provincial Legislative 
Council, appointed an Industrial Dispute? 
Committee In 1922 under the chairmanship of 
Sir Stanley Keed, editor-in-chief of The Times oj 
India **to consider and report on the practi- 
cability or otherwise of creating machinery for 
the prevention and early settlement of industrial 
disputes.*’ In their report, the Committee, 
after setting do'vn their views on various 
schemes of welfare which employers might adopt 
to improve the conditions of employment and 
of the life of their workpeople so as to make 
them, more contented amt lO'S amenable to the 
Influence of outside agitators, recommended 
that a statutory trihuiihl on the lines of the 
ludustrialCourtcreatcd hythe United Kingdom 
Act of 1919 bhoiild be set up in the Bombay 
Presidency: and that all strikes which could 
not be settled without Government intervention 
should be referred to this Court, The Govern- 
ment of Bombay, acting on the recommendation? 
of this Committee, drew up a Bill on the ^abject 
whjch_ was introduced in the local Legislative 
Council in 1923-24, In the meanwhile, how- 
ever, the Government of India informc»l the 
Government of Bombay that they themselves 
were proceeding with siniilur legi'-lation of 
an AU-India character and they requested the 
local Government toabandon theirowii measure 
The Workmen’s Compen-atinn and the Mines 
Acts were passed in 1923 and the Trade Union? 
Act was passed in 1926 but the All-India Trade 
Disputes Act was not parsed till 1929, The 
main feature? of the?e -everal piece? of l.ib<Mir 
legislation will be described in the special 
sections dealing with these subjects. 

THE TURNING OF THE TIDE. 

Unfortunately for Indian labour, a period of 
acute depression set in in all industries toward^ 
the end of the year 1922 Some of the first 
tasks to whicii the Labour Ollicc created hythe I 
Government of Bombay in 1921 h.id ^ct 
were to compile a cost oi living Index for working i 
clasp s in Bombay City, to make an enquiry into 
their standard of life by the collection of lamily 
budgets for representative working class families 
and to make an enquiry into wages and hours 


of work in the cotton mill industry in 
Bombay Presidency. The cost of living indri 
compiled by that office-^che hrst of its kind n 
India — showed that except for a slight lu'u 
during the earlier months of the year 1920, prices 
had been steadily ri?iDg after the end of the r 
, for the next two years. The peak was reach- I 
in October 1920. The annual average of thr 
monthly index numbers (1914=100) for th : 
year was 183. A ^adual decline, however, s^.: 
in from the beginning of the following year an 1 
the annual average for the year 1921 register*, i 
a fall of ten points on the 'figure for 1920. A 
' further fall of nine points was registered in tLf 
annual average for the year 1922. The yea: 
1*123 opened with a sharp decline to 156 ; bn- 
for the next five years— that is, up to the end 
of the year 1927, the optimum monthly variatn -n 
was within eleven points bctW’een 150 and 161. 
The Keport of the Family Budget Enquiry con- 
ducted by tile Bombay Labour Office showei 
the standards of earnings and expenditure d 
some tw'o thousand representative working cla'i 
families an<l single men during the years 19-1 
and 1922 but no comparable figures were avail- 
able for any other year. The report of th’ 
cotton niillb* wages enquiry which was publish* 1 
early in 1923 showed that the real wages of cott( n 
mill workers m AhmeUabad were thirty-thri 
per cent, higher in 1921 than in 1914. Tlr 
Ahmedabad iMillowncrs’ Association made tl '' 
firat organised post-war move in India f >t 
wholesale reductions in wages. A cut of 20 pit 
cent, was announced with effect from the Dt 
April 1023. The strike of the Ahmedaba-i 
cotton mill workers which followed wn* 
by far the largest and the most disastrous 
that lias ever occurred in that city. It affected 
.76 out of 61 working mills, involvftl nearly 
45,000 workpeople and roftiilted in a total tiin-' 
loss of nearly two and a half million man-day?. 
It began on ihc 1st April and lasted till the 4th 
June. On that date a compromise was arrhed 
at by tiio terms of which wages were to 
be redueeci by 15 ^ per cent, instead of by 
-0 per cent. Labour rotvi\cd a rude shock and 
it was felt that the turning of the tide had 
set in. 

Cotton textile millownera in Bombay bad 
met dcmamlb for higher wages between 191'i’ 
and 1920 partly by the grant 6 t dearness of food 
allowances and partly by the payment of an 
annual bonus of one month’s pay dependant on 
profits. In 1924, the Millowners’ Association. 
Bombay, deckU'd that the profits for 1923 
would not iu-itifv the payment of the bonus. 
The workers of all mills in the city struck w’ork. 
The Government of Bombay appointed a 
Committee of Ihiqiurv under the Chairmanship 
of Sir Norman :\rucIpod, Chief Justice of the 
Bombay High Court The Committee’s report 
was entirely agjuti^t the workers. The Bonus 
Dispute Strike in Bombay in 1024 was by far 
tin* woi-'t th.it h,id ever o*‘Cuired in the country 
until that \ear ajid resulted in a tinie loss f>i 
iieaily eight iihUidu. woiking d.-ijs 

ABOLITION OF THE EXQSE DUTY 
ON COTTON MANUFACTURES. 

The (lepres'-ion wlii'-h set in in 1022 r-ontinue<l 
lor Mweral yeais. In the year 192.5, however, 
the Government of India came to the rescue of 
the Cotton textile industiy and the workers 
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i-iiiployed in ir by aboli^liiny: the €-\», i'-e dutv of 
‘z 1‘t^i Lfiit.. which had been levied on conou 
'iiauuiai.ture-5 in Iiniia for many year', pa'^t 
In rliat year millowner'i in Bombay aunoiiin ed 
a cut 01 12] pel cent, in wuiies Thi^^ unnoun'e- 
iuent \\as lollowed by a ueiieral stiike which 
lasted for over two months and whidi le^ulted 
m a time loss oi nearly eleven million workiniti 
Both ^ides weie adauuiiit but the' 
Miilowiici'. had uiseii an undeitakinu to t.ovein-' 
nieiit to drop the in‘Opo>al for a waue « lit ir the; 
i-\Li>e duly wa^ abolished, i'he stiike. tlnie-^ 
njie. ended as ^ouu as tlie Vneio\*s s.jiei lal 

Utdinaine anuouminu the sus|.eii--ioii or tlie 
< Vi ise duty was publii-hed at the tnd ol >>'o\ein - 1 
bti lUJf) Tlii< stiike “was a ;;ieat \iiloiy loi | 
the wuikcfs and showed that, in spite oi theii j 
dliteiacy and inadequate oiuanwitiom they! 
■'UK able to take conceited action ami to oUeB 


a stubboiu lesistame auaiu't any attack on 
theii wages.” 

It will have been noticed that so far 
prominence has been given only to the big 
industrial disputes that occurred in the textile 
industry in Western India. This should not 
be taken to mean that other industries and the 
other provinces in India were not troubled with 
industrial strife. As soon as Indian labour 
had realised the potential value of the strike 
as a weapon for securing redress of grievances, 
strikes began to get extremely frequent and 
the quinquennium 1921-1920 saw the outbreak 
of no less than l,i:i4 strikes in India involving 
nearly two luLlliun workiieopla and causing a 
total loss of tliirtV'Seitii and a quaiter million 
workimr dav-. Summary statistics for the 
main industries are incorporated m the follow- 
ing table: — 


Consolidated Statement of Industrial Disputes for the Quinquennium 1921-25. 


Industries. j 

1 

dumber 

of 

disputes. 

Number of 
workers 
involved. | 

ilan-days lost. 

Cotton spinning and weaving 

605 

, 815,341 

24,967,386 

Jute 

146 ' 

575,570 

3,454,356 

Engineering (excluding ruilw'ay workshops) 

65 

71,590 

1,031,779 

Kailways (including railway workshops) 

59 

135,254 

3,687,504 

limes . . , . . . . . . . • ♦ ; 

29 

30,632 

261,198 

Others 

350 

291,327 

3,915,681 

Total 

1,154 

1,919,714 

1 37,317,904 


A PERIOD OF QUIESCENCE. 


The two years 1926 and 1927 were, as com- 
pared with the quinquennium which has just] 
been reviewed, a period of quiet consolidation oi 
their re.'pective positions for both the employers 
and the employed and also for (iovernment who 
iiad completed a heavy programme ol labour 
legislation. There was a slight revival in trade 
and employers after the bitter experie 
they had had of disastrous strikes 
locating to industry were content 
sleeping dogs to lie as far as wages ivere 
concerned. Governments and emplojers had 
completed extensive industrial housing 
i^chemes, many employers had expandea 
their activities for the ■ ' ■ ’ 

people ami the cost of li ■ 
on the decline. The 

factory law had been impiu veu u.r , 

and the avenues for evasions were so barricaded | 
as to make breaches of the law most dilhcult if | 
not impossible. Hours of work, as compared to 
those obtaining five years previously, were 
congenial and permitted of sutiicient 
also of somerelaxationandrecreation. ’» '• / 

from work began to get more freqn 
these and other factors were conducing to ^ 
decided inv 'ov** o. ♦ in th» staii'^ r^nflifea 0 


the conditions of employment of industrial 
lubour. The chief Indian industries were, how- 
ever, still showing adverse balances in their 
uroUt and loss accounts and the shareholders 
were getting little or no return on Uie capital 
which thev had invested in industry. The share- 
holders were consequently becoming somewhat 
lestive, and harangues at the annual geuero] 
company meetings by the more disgruntled of 
, V.— - h-coming frequent enough to be 

Indian TanS Board (Cotton 

, . -y Enquiry) appointed in 1926had 

I also made a number oi recommendations aiming 
at a more etficient conduct and management of 
cotton mills in 


. .1 had been succcssiuuv auem^led 

‘ceived a measure of studious con- 

SassooSand wion' ank 
company, anf, thereby 

would be asked to look after 
. . ' ■ ■ of spindles and more looms 

A heainnmtt Avas made at the Manchester Mill of 
1 1 *ich Messrs. E. D. Sassoon and Company were 
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tile agents. The attempt was at once met by a 
prolonged strike in that mill. 

The advent of rationalisation in Indian indust- 
ries synchronised with the entry of the principles 
of communism into the country and the formation 
of the Workers and Peasants’ Party on models 
similar to those obtaining in Soviet Russia. Many 
communists secured appointments on the 
executives of several trade unions in India and 
they were not long before they made their 
presence on these bodies felt by inciting workers 
to go on strike on the most fli'miest of pretexts. 
The immediate object of tiiese communists was 
not so much to improve the condition of indus- 
trial workers as to cause prolonged stop]^ges 
of woik thereby ‘■ending batelies of di-^'-iti-ified 
and disgruntled woikmeii back to their native 
villages to preacli re\olut ionary doctiines ot 
class hatred, the uprootiim of capitah.-^m and 
the smashing of alabie Government^?. 

THE CLIMAX OF INDUSTRIAL STRIFE 
IN INDIA. 

The year 1928 was one In which a handful of 
communist agitators in India secured a large 
measure of control over her industries through 
their almost complete domination over labour. 
They engineered large scale strikes in most 
Industries and brought several to the verge of an 
almost complete standstill. 

The most disastrous of the strikes which 
occurred in the year 1928 was that in the cotton 
mills in Bombay City and which alone was 
responsible for the loss of over twenty-two 
ami a half million working davs out of a total 
of over thirty-one and a half million lost to 
all Indian industries in that year. The direct 
cause of this disastrous strike which lasted from 
the middle of April to the beginning of October 
was the fear of unemployment created by the 
decision of certain millowners to introduce 
‘ rational ’ methods of work in their mills. 

APPOINTMENT OF BOMBAY STRIKE 
ENQUIRY COMMITTEE. 

The strike dragged on until the 4th of October 
when the Government of Bombay convened 
a conference of the representatives of 
both sides under the chairmanship of the 
Hon’ble Sir Ghulam Husein Hidayatallah. 
At this conference the representatives of the 
strikers consented to call off the strike if 
Government would agree to appoint an impartial 
committee of enquiry to examine the various 
questions under dispute. The strike was 
accordingly called off as soon as Government 
announced the appointment of a committee 
under the chairmanship of the Hon’ble the 
Acting Chief Justice of the High Court of 
Bombay, Sir Charles Fawcett. 

The deliberations of the Fawcett Committee 
lasted for over live montiis and their report 
wWch was published on the 26th March 1929 
still continues to be one of the standard works 
of reference on conditions of employment in 
the cotton textile mills in Bombay City. The 
held that the proposals of the 
MiUowners’ Association for the standardization 


of wage rates and for the fixation of 
numbers to be employed on different types <- i 
machines were in the main fair and reasonabl.- 
and that w’hile there was justification for th:- 
Association’s proposal to effect a cut of Tt 
per cent, in weavers’ wages there were reasonabk 
objections to be urged against its adoption. 

The Committee also held that that part 
of the standardisation scheme -which wa? 
called the “Rational” or “Efficiency” 
system and wliich aimed at reducing the number 
of operatives employed in mills w’hile raisin; 
their wages and providing conditions favour.ible 
for the extra erfnit-uuv expected from tbe 
operatives was fair and reasonable. The 
Committee further held that the Association’s 
proposals with regard to standard standing 
orders for the operatives about the conditions 
of their employment were, in the main, fair ana 
reasonable. 

On balance, the findings and recommen- 
dations of the Fawcett Committee were 
more favourable to the workers than to tin' 
employers. Other important strikes during 
the year 1928 occurred in the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company’s Works at Jamshedpur, the 
East Indian and South Indian Railways, in tli-' 
Fort Gloster Jute Mills and in the textile ndll'' 
Sholapur and Cawnpore. 

AN ACCUMULATION OF UNRE- 
DRESSED GRIEVANCES. 

The widospre-iil indiistii.il stiife of the ycar- 
1928 and 192'.) biouiiht out several fact's in 
coniiectioii witli Indian )ul)Our prominently to 
the suiface. Tlie ^no^t impoitant ot the-ic wa- 
that tlie workers employed in Indian indu^trie- 
hud a huge a<'( umiil.ition of giievaiioes viinh 
required early ex.iminatinn and redres-., if po.'iei- 
ble. A very laiue inajontv of the settieiueup 
of the dis-putes that liad oclurred in tlie decade 
loJlowing the end of tlie Great War were hanib 
‘settlements’ at all ir tlie word is considered in 
tlie sense of solutions acceptable to both side- 
In mo'it cases the workers liad been beaten into 
surrender owing to tlie fear of uaeinployineiit 
consequent on their places being filled up by 
black-leg labour or were forced into submis- 
siveness as the result of the complete exhaustion 
of their resources. Although the trade union 
movement had penetrated into most industries, it 
has not even yet. except perhaps in the cotton 
textile indui-tiy m Ahmcdabad, covered the 
majority of the workers in any iiarticular unit'’ 
or groups of units; and in no case had any union 
collected a siifhciencj of funds to finance a 
btiike. Very few of the existing unions had 
secured coni]»Iete recognition by the employers 
concerned and in most ca.ses the illiterate work- 
nien had no level-iieaded persona to argue theii 
cause with their employers. 

LACK OF COMPREHENSIVENESS IN 
EXISTING LABOUR LAWS. 

T -.-y - ■ . *■ ■ • ’ . ’ ■ made of 

th( .■ : - 1 -Islation 

pa . ■ ■ ■ . . • ■ . ■ ■ a) The 

Factories Act of 1922, (2) The Indian Mines Act, 
1923, and (3) The Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1923. These Acts had conferred several 
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hcntifits, pinilegcs and advantacea on Indian . had bc-n I'dt iiDfiai'hpdiQ the previous winter. 


orkmen ; but as compared witlT similar pieces ! went to Delhi in November to draft their 


01 legislation in the other industrialised countries j Report, 
of the world, they were of an exceedingly limited ' 

''Coi‘e and character. This was due to the fact 
:hat in treading new ground, the Government 
of India had necessarily to proceed w’ith circuni- 
-'Pection and a measure of caution. 


appointment of a royal 

COMMISSION ON INDIAN LABOUR. 


1929— A YEAR OF CROWDED EVENTS. 


lleverting to the labour laws of 1922-1923, 
‘■-even years’ administration of these laws 
L'id brought sever.il defects to light. Certain 
• iministrutive delects had been rectified by 
Amending Acts but it was gradually felt that 
'-lOiCh oi the legislation was of a very halting 
'uaracter and that it did not go far enough 
several trade union leaders who had attended 
ten tuccessive sessions of the Internationa) 
Labour Conference as Labour Delegat»-s or 
Advisers had availed themselves of the opportuni- 
ty odered by their being sent to Geneva ol making 
t^nquiries and studies of labour questions in 
Luropean countries before returning to India. 
After their return to India, these leaders started 
newspaper and platform agitation for both 
fi.duirn and expansion of the existing laws 
rhosu demands coupled with the great industrial 
uurtbt prevalent in India at tlie tunc made a 
complete survey and investigation by an im- 
partial body inevitable and in the middle of the 
vt-ar 1929 the Government of India announced the 
ippuintinent, by His Majesty the K»'”’ 

01 a iloyal Commission on i • 

to enquire into and ropoit oi • 
oitions of labour in industrial undertakings 
arid plantations in British India ; on tlie health,] 
eiiiciency and standard ol living of the worker.'^; 
^ud on the relations between the employers 
and the employed; and to make recominenda-: 
tions.” The late Rt. Hon. J, H. \VhitJey was 
■ippointed Chairman. The otlier members of 
^he Commission w’cre the lit. Hon. Shrinivasa 
Sistri, P.C.; Sir Alexander Murray, Kt., c.b.e ; 

Ibrahim Kahiiutoola, k.c.S.i., K.B.r,., c.ik.; 
i>ir\ ictor Sassoon, Baronet; Sir Andrew Clow.nt., 
C.I.E., i.e.S. ; Dewan Chaman Lai, M.L A.; 
Miss Beryl M. Le Boer Bower, Deputy duel 
Trade Boards, England and Messrs. 

Joshi, M.L.A.. Kabeeniddin Ahmed, m.l.a.; 
L. D. Birla, m.l.a.; and John Clitf, Assistant 
<jeneral Secretary, Transport and llaihvay 
Workers’ Union, England. Mr. S. Lall, i.es., 
and Mr. A. Dibdin from the India Office, London, 
were appointed Joint Secretaries, and Mr. A. 
H. Green, Assistant Secretary. Jlr. S. It. 
Dt;shpande. Assistant Commissioner of Labour. 
Government of Bombay, was apiKunted 
■ tatistidan and Lt.-Col. A. J. H. Russell. C.bf., 
Mecli'-al Assessor to the Commission. The 
Commission arrived in India on tin' IHh 
•Jetuber 1929 and after visiting several places 
m India and examining several representatives 
of the Central and P^o^inclal (fovernnients, 
1 110 railways and associations of tlie employee'® 
i^nd the employed left for England on the 22 d'I 
-larch 1930 to collect further evidence in that 
country. Tlie Commi.ssion ri turned to Indi.i 
m the month of October of the same year and 
after completing that part of their tour which 

17 


The vear 1929 was a very momentous one in 
the hisbrv of the labour movement in India 
crowded as it was with events of prime import- 
ance. Earlv in the vear there was extensive 
rioting in Bombay City which lasted for several 
week.'^. An Enquiry Committee appointed by 
Government found that the immediate cause 
of these riots was the inflammatory speeches 
made by extreme left wing labour leaders. In 
February all the ring leaders among the ranks 
of the Communists were arrested and sent to 
Meerut for trial, llefcreuces have already been 
made to the publication of the Report of the 
Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee and to the 
annouucemcut of the appointment of a Royal 
Commission on Iiuiian Labour. Mention has 
also been made of the pa&sing of the Trade 
Disputes Act m that year. An Act amending 
the ■Workmen’s Compensation Act was also 
passed by the central legislature and the 
OoYernm«»nt of Bombay took the initiative in 
provincial labour legislation by passing a 
Maicnnrv Benefits Act providing for inonptary 
compensation by lactory employers to their 
women w«)rkcrs for loss of wages during 
jicriods immediately prior to and following 
confinement. 

The chief communist loaders had been arrested 
but their henchnn'ii wore not, Imbiieci "’ith 
communist principles, the?o endeavoured to 
' .. indu<-trKil strife of the year before. 

spufe arose in tlie Spring Mill in the 
• ipril over the question ol the dismissal 

of one worker, this was made a cnsiis helix for the 
declaration of another general strike in the cotton 
mill industry. Tliis strike, however, did not 
extend to all the mills in the city and inland of 
Bonibavas that oftho previous year had done but 
still It was of a fairly geneial character involving 
109 232 workers in 62 mills. It lasted from the 
26tli April to the IStli Scplt-unber and was re- 
sponsible for a total rime loss of neaily seven 
million working days. The Governiuonb of 
Bombay took advantage of the lU'W Trade Dis- 
putes -\ct and appointed a Court of Enquiry 
under the cluurinanship of tlie Hon. Mr. Justice 
Pearson of the Cahutta High Court to make a 
full investigation into the cuu'sos of the strike. 
The Court s-it continuously for over a montn 
and in their r<*port which was published on the 
l6tU Septembor thev came to the unanimous 
con.-lusiin tl.ut «linle ri '“J 

callin" and tin- continuation of this strike 
with tlic limnhay Ginn Kaiuuar Union. The 
mor.al effect of tiiis report was so 
Union called oh tlie strike iiiicondltionallj on 
the day following its publication. 


Another imjH’rtant strike which occurred in 
in" the year 1929 wa 


of the 

I.MCO. 


India during the year 192U o";;. 

empiovees of t)ic B.B. riilwav 

and Carriage fVork.sliop at Dohad. ra luav 

adinlllistratiou had transferred a 
oDpratives irom tlioir big workshops m Bomoay 
?rthe i^evv workshop which they had built at 
Dohad and had given them corram 

reduced rates of pay. ine 
a continuation 


Ol pav. 1.... men demanded 
of the old rates plus Dohad 
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allowances and failing a restoration of the cut 
they struck work. After the strike had pro- 
ceeded for some weeks, the Government of 
India appointed a Board of Conciliation under 
the Trade Disputes Act and this Board upheld 
the workmen's claims. 

SPLIT IN THE ALL-INDIA TRADE 
UNION CONGRESS. 

The last important event in this year of 
crowded events was the split which occurred 
in the Trade Union Congress at its tenth session 
which was held in Nagpur in the month of 
November of that year under the presidency 
of Pandit Jawaharial Nehru. The Trade Union 
Congress was inaugurated in 1920 for two main 
purposes : (1) to co-ordinate the activities of 
the individual labour unions in India which 
till then remained inchoate and were unable 
to take concerted action ; and (2) to recommend 
workers’ delegates to the various sessions of 
the International Labour Conference. It re- 
mained the central organisation of the trade 
union movement in India for nearly a decade 
and most of the important unions in India were 
afiBliated to it. The Congress met in a full- 
dress session once every year and discussed 
various leading questions connected with Indian 
labour. Early in 1929 the Bombay Girn? 
Kamgar Union and the G.I.P. Railwaymen’s 
Union— two organisations controlled almost 
entirely by communists — secured affiliation to 
the Congress. As the elections to the execu- 
tive body of the Congress are conducted on the 
basis of the membership strength of the indivi- 
dual affiliated unions, the communists were 
able to capture a majority of the seats on the 
executive through the membership of these 
two unions and the Tenth Session was therefore 
entirely dominated by the communist section 
of the movement. Resolutions were passed 
for the boycott of the Royal Commission on 
Indian Labour and the International Labour 
Conference, for the affiliation of tlie (k>ngres8 
to the League against Imperialism and for the 
appointment of the Workers’ Welfare League, | 
a communist organisation in England, as agents 
of the Congress in Great Britain. The passing 
of tlicsc resolutions marked the culmination of 
a long period of mischievous activity inspired , 
by Moscow and fomented by communist agents 
in India and brought to a head the question | 
whether the trade union movement in India 
should be under tlie leadership of genuine trade 
unionists or of the votaries of communism. The 
moderate sections under the leadership of 
Messrs. N. M. Joshi, V. V. Giri, 13. Shiva Rao. 
R. R. Bakhale and Dewan Chaman Lai seceded 
from the Congress and set up a separate federa- 
tion under the name of The Indian Trades 
Union Federation in order to co-ordinate the 
activities of non-communist trade unions in 
India. Further details in connection with 
these two All-India federations, their quarrels 
the further split ’ ’ .■ I'*- . • : 

made for unity . . '! i • 

tion of the'^e tvi-.i 

April 1938 will . . ' 

Tilde Vnionism and Trade Union Law‘ 


THE CALM AFTER THE STORM. 

The third decade of the twentieth centi:?} 
had been a most momentous period in -ke 
history of labour in India crowded as it 
with almost continuous industrial strife, 
appointment of committees and commis;.-iis 
to enquire into and make recommendation? j’l 
connection with the causes of this strife an>i -k'. 
laying of the foundation stones for a first cU'-* 
code of labour laws for the country. The I'" ■ 
longed and disastrous strikes of the years 1“-' 
and 1929 — especially of the latter year in tn.’ 
storm centre of India’s principal industrj— 
completely exhausted the resources of 
workers. After the end of the general stnkr- i.i 
the cotton textile mills of Bombay of the y 
1929 trade unionism, except perhaps in Ahme - 1- 
bad. was thorouglily discredit^. Both the wo:'-- 
men and such of their organisations as 
had been defeated most ignominously and the 
workers began to lose faith in their leader' 
There had been no wholesale reductions in w.i-i 
rates in any of the larger centres of the textk' 
Industry in India since the cut of 15 per cent 
the wages of the cotton mill workers in Ahnind.’- 
bad in 1923 and with each successive fall in jn* ■ •• 
real wages naturally improved. Apart from tj." 
question of the sufficiency of the existing ratf« - 'i 
the maintenance of a decent standard of life, tk" 
wage rates prevalent in 1930 and 1931 did T'ePi'"' 
margins for wiping out old debts and as the cir- 
plovers made no general move in these two y 
to reduce rates, this period was one of coTitp-'t' 
utive industrial calm for the whole country. 

The Government of the Central Provinces and 
Berar followed the Government of i^rabay bj 
passing a Maternity Benefits Act in 1930. 
1931, the Government of India appointed a 
Court of Enquiry under the Trade Disputer 
Act to enquire into certain questions affecting 
'labour arising out of the large reduction’’ 
which Indian railways were making in theu 
staffs. This Court made certain recommenda- 
tions regarding the absorption of the retrenched 
men in other industries and for their re*emplo>- 
ment when suitable opportunities arose in the 
future and also for the payment of a more 
generous scale of retirement gratuities. The 
workers on this occasion, however, had to accept 
the inevitable and they were not slow in re- 
cognising the elementary and cardinal principle 
that no organisation could possibly maintain 
staffs which were surplus to requirements. The 
extreme left wing in the leftist Trade Union 
Congress came to the conclusion in 1931 that 
the Congress was not as revolutionary as what 
it should be and this element broke away to 
form the All-India Red Trade Union Congress. 
It thus happened that instead of there being 
one co-ordinating body at the apex of the 
trade union organisation in the country to 
guide and control the movement, there were 
four separate federations the majority of which 
were useless and effete l^ies with little influence 
and trifling membership. 

PUBUCATION OF THE ROYAL ^ 
LABOUR COMMISSION’S REPORT. 

The most notable event in the world of Indian 
, labour during the year 1931 was the publication, 
in the month of June, of the report of the Royal 



Beginning of a Period of Large 


Wase-cuts. 
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Commission on Indian Labour. The report ts 
i document of first-rate importance dealing 
vith almost every aspect of the labour problem 
m India and it contains many hundreds of 
recommendations covering a very wide field 
of subjects. The Report has been the lodestar 
of all the various pieces of labour legislation 
which have been placed on the Indian Statute 
Book since its publication ; and it will wntinue 
’’0 be the text-bwk for social legislation and 
ibour welfare in India for many years to come. 

A summary containing the principal recora- 
ui^ndations of the Commisision, classified 
.’-•Cording to the subjects with w’hich they 
'cal, was given at pages 474 to 434^ of 
'liC 1932 edition of this publication. 
Tne Government of India have published 
.uiiually since 1932 reports on the action taken 
oy Che Central and Provincial Governments 00 
'-iie Commission's recommendations and these 
upurts are on sale at the Government of India 
Book Depots at Delhi and Calcutta, ifost of 

‘ he lloyai Commission’s recommendations 

•'ith regard to the expansion of the scope and 
rriL- improvement of the existing Acts relating 
io conditions and hours of work in factories 
•nd mines, workmen’s compensation and to 
tuo control and supervision ol the labour which 

WlirrntfJS r,*nm TnrlJo l-Vin fan anil nthPT olan* 


it is more than probable that the history of 
future Labour Legislation in India will bo ol a 
Provincial character rather than central. 

BEGINNING OF A PERIOD OF LARGE 
WAGE.CUTS. 

•. * 'i ’ '^f prices which 

1 * ■ , .■ 1930 continued 

I • .. . ■ -of living index 

!for working classes in Domcay City puched 
\]anT nr 1 00 n9l4=»100). Wagcs in most mdus- 


na‘r or 100 (1914 =»i00). Wages in most indus 
tries on the other hand, had continued almost 
at the same hish levels of 1929-30-in many 

cases ratcsearly in 1933 were double or more than 

double tliose prevalent m 1911. -f 
cut of about 15 per cent, in wages which bad been 
effected in the Ahmedabad cotton mills m 19-3, 
the cotton mill workers in that centre had 
sSbmUtera demand for a restoration of the 
cut in 1928. The matter was referred to arbi- 
Stion Workers on the spinning side of the 
iSustry secured an Increase of eight per cent, 
and on the weaving side five per cent. The 
conciliation bo.ard appointed in connection witt 
the Dohad dispute had decided m favour of the 

c“ i “ tollway!* E^loyers, ‘therefore, 


tuo control and supervision ol the labour whicii beginning to feel that the pubUc gen . 

migrates from India to the tea and other impartial arbitrators and concUiators^ 

Mtiuas in Assam have already beeu implemented determined that the januMu 

by amending or consolidating Acts. of life which Indian industrial ^orKers^h^aa 

amending tiie Trade Disputes Act in a minor x 

Tiipfiivni.,.. «v.,i W.I. v....v.».ionAnflv ahe r,: 


result of the hard battles which 


Iiartiouiar and*piadng‘"‘ir''pcrmaueutly (“•<; th^‘h£d toughrroust be maintained. Thev^ 

'i:ve^‘‘‘ylrtron'‘rhelL"tu^r”Btk°j;e?e^as‘sfd 


l,unputea) Act which had been passea as 
<is iSGO for the speedy determination of disputes^ 
relating to wages of certain classes of workers 
employed on the construction of railways, 
caiulsand other public works and wliich had 
been almost a dead letter was repealed in 1932 
.\cts to prevent the pledging of children and to 
facilitate the aemnsition of land for industrial 


-Aois to prevent the pledging of cniiuren auu w 
facilitate the acquisition of land for industrial 
housing were passed in 1933. Legislation on 
the lines of the British Truck Act to 
the deductions which employers may • . ^ 
rroiu wages in respect of fines and to . • ' 

lor the early payment of due wages was passed 
early in 1936. Various other proposals for 
new labour legislation in connection with 


employers’ liability (re : “ common employ- 
ment " and ‘ assumed risk ”). 
or workmen’s compensation to » •• \ ’• 

and forestry, fixation of hours of *• • ’ ' • 

labourers, allotment of seamen’s w •* ’• ”• ^ 

tion of salaries and wages from ■ 
the shortening of wage periods, arrest and | 
prisonment of industrial workers for debt and | 
fur the prevention of the besetti 
establishments by money-lenders : ' 

or debts, have been considered 
nient of India In consultation with the various 
provincial Governments and some of these 
resulted in the introduction of Bills in the 
legislature. It is most unlikely, however, that 
all these proposals will result in legislation, 
because very weighty objections were raisea 
during circulation on the various 
difficulties which would have to be contended 
with in the administration of any laws Dm 
may be framed to govern these matters. >vitn 
tlie advent of Provincial Autonomy, howcveTi 


wive of depression in industry. Jute miils tod 
Sdv reported to short-time woikmg end 
^vmfeotton mUls and other 
compelled to close down. One firm of mana„fe» 
auen^ wlio controlled ten large imtton textile 
S In Bombay City crushed and as a result 
of Vis crash all the mills under their control 
were compelled to stop work, beveral of tto 
miUs und« the control of another targ firm 
>iad to suspend work tern- 

•. |. . ling mills were faced with 

• • ^ . i. . .to reduce wages and so 

in lower costs of production, or (b) to close 
down The Technical Wages Sub-Committee 
lot the Millowners’ Association, 
whom the question of the necessity for a reduc 
' 53 had been referred earlier in the 

• • d against the advisability of ^bec- 
. • n the matter and advised that each 
.. .. . ililiated unit should take mdepen- 


Acting on the recommendations made in 
by B»“bay Mlllo^ers- Asso- 
■ . -te afflliuted mills started adoptmu 

. measures in ir- 

rates by ‘‘nnouncing var>-|ug cure ‘he 

iie^ allpw-.uicc^ bv 111^1 volume of unem- 
Mderably helped eoii^efiueut on 

iploNmient that liad ‘ . wtre 

the closure ot many units 

laced with one of ('^{unem- 

ance of Towards the 
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matter, derided to reduce waties in the eotton'! 
iuiil-5 in Ahmedabad by 'lo ner rent and an aaree- 
m-nt v\a- ( on> luded early in January 1035 on the 
ba'^ii 01 a iiiiiiumi cut oi 61 per cent subject to 
the pro\ iso that the earmnus ui a two loom ■wea\er 
should not be rcdur-ed below Its. 41-1-0 for ilfi 
^\olkmu da\.-> In ircuuntiniZ the cour&e ot 
events in Ahnie<labad tho-e in l>om]»ay ha\e 
been anticipated by about a year. 

INSTITUnON OF A DEPARTMENTAL 
ENQUIRY INTO WAGE CUTS. 

The year 1931 in the labour world in Bombay 
opened with an insistent demand by the more 
nioderate labour leaders, particularly Mr, B. 
K. Bakhale, ir.L.C., for an impartial enquiry 
into the wage cuts and uneraployinent in the 
cotton mill industry in the Bombay Presidency. 
The Government of Bombay decided that a 
departmental enquiry into the natnie and the 
extent of wage-cut': and the extent of unemploy- 
ment in the rotton textile industry in the 
whole of the Bouibav Pre^ld'-ncy, should be 
conducted by Sir. J. F, Gennings, 0 i E., C B r . 
Commissioner of Labour. It was imfoitunufc 
that whilst the Departmental Enquiry was in 
progress, the cotton mills m Bombay Cjty were 
again affected by a prolonged sttjkc of a 
semi-general character. There was also a general 
strike in all the cotton mills in ShoUpur which 
lasted for over three months. In order to 
trace the causes of this strike we nni-t leave 
the work of the Departmental Committee pro 
tern and go back to the ariest of the tliiitj 
communist leaders early in 1929 on charges of 
sedition and organised conspiracy to deprive tlie 
King of his sovereignty of British India. 

THE FAMOUS MEERUT TRIAL. 

The trial of the thirty communist leaders in 
what is now historically known as the famons 
Meerut conspiracy case lasted from 1920 to 
1932 when some of the prisoners were released 
on bail pending linal judgment. Judgment 
in the case was deliVi-red at Sleerut by Mr. Yorke, 
the Sessions Judge, on the 16th January 1933’ 
One of the thirty accured died in prison, three 
were acquitted and the remaining 20 were 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment varying 
from transportation for life to three years. All 
the convicted i;»ersons appealed and substantial 
reductions were made by the Allahabad Uiah 
Court in the sentences passed by the 
Sessions Jiulge of Meerut. Such of the 
communists as were acquitted and were 
subsequently released from jail made frantic 
efforts to Tf gain tiieir hold on trade unions, and ' 
actually succeeded in getting into some of the 
more imiioitant of thoni — notably the railwaj 
unions and the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union, 
Assisted by such of the extreme lefti-ts as had 
not been jailetl they fornicd a labour committee 
on an All-Jndia basis early in 1934 to call a 
general strike in all cotton milN in India. Th*- 
partial strike in the Bombay cotton n ill? m 
April and INfay and the general strike m tin* 
Sholapur mills were almost entirely due to the 
efforts Ifumched by this committee hut with 
the exception of Bombay and Sholapur they did 
not meet with any appreciable measure of 
success in any other centre of the industrv in 
the rest of India. ^ 


THE PUBUCATION OF THE REPORT 
OF THE DEPARTMENTAL 
ENQUIRY. 

The report of the Departmental Enquiry con- 
ducted by tile Bombay labour Office was publish- 
ed on the 21st June 1934 and the strike in the 
Bombay mills was called off almost siniultaiit- 
ously. This enquiry was perhaps the mo«u 
comprehensive of its kind that had yet been 
undertaken in India into wages and conditions 
of W’ork in the textile indu.'try ami the informa- 
tion and conclusions w’hieh it contained were 
the subject of an India-wide discussion on 
public platforms and in the press. The Depart- 
mental fiiidiiig'5 cii -nine OI the qiie-tious referrs-d 
To tile La])oui fiihic I'oi enquiry were as fol- 
lows . — 

. Extent of }Vaqe Reductions . — Wages 
in Bonibay City Weie lower by 21 per cent, 
m April 1934 a® compared with Julv 192i; 
and ui Sholapur by 17 per cent. Wages 
m Ahmedabad IkkI risen butw'een five to 
Six jAir Cent, during the same period. 

“• of rmforimti/ in the Rcduc- 

tio/if. The rtducrinn in Sholapur w.is 
uniform m all mi]!« hut as the 33ombay 
Mdlowner^' Ag-ociation permitted its 
inembeis to take independent action as 
tiiey ]tle.i-fd, the extent of the cuts varied 
widely betwuen null and mill 

3. Extent of FnU m Cost of Living . — 

The cost of li\uig had lUlen m all centres, 
raking July 1926 as IdO, it fell bv 29 points 
i“ I I ^-’dy in April 1934. 'in Ahme- 
dabad City, tlie fall in December 1933 as 
compared witii August 1926 was 31 iter cent, 
and in Sholapur theiu was a fall of 28 pt‘r 
1033 February 1927 and December 

4. Position re: Real Bombay, 

*1'"^ ole\en per cent, higher than in 
higher ; and 

111 Sholapur lo per cent, higher. 

repnit nl the Hepart- 
mcut.ll l•.l„ll|,|y lollowttl by tin- .Millonueie 
A^uu.Uiutu Ji,„„l,av. a,in,,ti,w ,i simple selieme 
nil tm ' '"“•'tieu.ili.ed 0 ' eup.itiuu^ 

b,\ , , , T ?! piilU A lion.- 

il'e'irr r I'l"' “-'f'''!, m ('.I'-e^ wliiTe the 

th'm il?, "‘‘i'elh linil ipllen to le.-i 
l enf ^ to Ijise flu^ allownii. e to 4(1 per 

whIl-' , '‘"‘'ft ot the 54-lioiir 

Week on the i„t .l.uiiniry lu.Jo. 

BOMBAY PASSES A TRADE 

disputes conciliation act. 

of «' '"“’’t ‘"'portant r, eiilt of the report 

Departmental Enquiry was the 
rtai r. P''V Government of Uoinbay of a 
Ho ’ Gondliation Act in Aueust 1934. 

of a’fnt U) for the appointment 

mttd nr r G' look after the interests of 

(^|?“,“??t'*'>rkersin Bombay City, to represent 
tfrio'-anccs to thVir employers 
nifi redress of such grievances whenever 

mpnt (2) for the appoint- 

.nt of the Commissioner of Laiiqur as ap ex- 
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officio Chief Conciliator to ^iiom the Labour 
Officer could bring all cases in which he could 
not succeed. Although the functions of 
the Chief ConciDator were to bring alwut an 
agreement between two opposing parties, he 
came to be regarded almost as an industrial 
judge whose decision was mostly accepted by 
both the parties to a depute. Tins Act w.)3 
repealed with etfect from the l<t August lu.>0 
when the Bombay Industrial JjiNpiites Act, lo.is. 
which we des( ribe down. hiouiilit into 

operation for the cotton textile j]idii5.try in the 
Pro\ince of Bombay. Duiiuif the peiiod ot 
nearly four years for which that Act had been in 
force, remarkable results \\eie aihievcd and! 
there was much le-'S industrial strife in the cotton 
mill industry in Bombay City than there had 
beenpiior to 1<J34. 

INSlTTUnON BY THE GOVERNMENT 
OF BOMBAY OF A GENERAL 
WAGE CENSUS. 

By far the most notable eyent in the field of 
Government administration of matters connected 
with labour in India was the institution by the 
Government of Bombay, in 1934, of a General 
Wage Census to cover as many industries as 
possible in the Bombay Presidency. The Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour had recommended 
that before any macliinery was set up for fixing 
minimum wages, complete surveys of wages 
and conditions should be undertaken for such 
Industries in which there was a strong presump, 
tion that conditions warranted detailed inves. 
tigation and that the results of these surveys 
should be the basis on which it should be decided 
whether the fixing of a minimum wage would be 
desirable and practicable. Until 1934 the 
Labour Office of the Government of lh)mbav 
had conducted three enquiries into the wages 
and hours of work of cotton mill workers in the 
Bombay Presidency for selected months in the 
years 1921, 1923 and 1920. Otlier wages 
enquiries of a limited character covered muni* 
cipal workers, peons in Bombay Citv and workers 
In a few selected printing presses in Bombay 
City. None of the other industries, especially 
the engineerins, had been touched. No other 
province in India had attempted an enquiry into 
industrial wases and such information as was 
available on the subject consisted of a lew figures 
of wage rates in some important occupations 
In selected units which are contained in some of 
the annual provincial administration reports on 
the working of tlie Indian Factories Act The 
Government of Bombay felt that liefore any 
quesiion in connection witli the creation of wage 
boards for fixing minimum wages could be 
considered, it would be necessary to have ac- 
curate and reliable information on wages and 
conditions of work in as many industries as 
possible — both organised and unorgjvnised 
They accordingly instructed the I.abour Office to 
first make a siirvev of wages and conditions in 
factory industries the first part of which should 
cover all perennial factories and the second 
seasonal factories. Tliis cpihus coveroil neailv 
750 factories in over 2u (iitterent industiies .spread 
over 80 towiis an<l village.'J in fl»c Province ot 
Bombay. The fir'st of the series of the General 
'Vage Census reports covering the eiigineeriiig 
trade was publbhed in Pecember 1935, the se" 


I coml coAciiiig the printing industry was publi^h- 
I ed eailv in March 1936. the third covering all the 
textile indiistiies (cotton, silk, wool and hosiery) 
in the Bombay Pre.sidency was published early in 
May 1937 ; and the fourth covering the Oils, 
Paints and Soap ; the Match manufacturing and 
fourteen other mBcellaneous industries was 
publi-^hed in May 1939. These reports contain 
a fund of most valuable information regarding 
jwage rates earnings and conditions of employ- 
I ment and they should be of the greatest possible 
value to both employers and the employed, to 
Government administrations, to economists and 
to the public generally. Copies of these reports 
can be had from the Government Book Depot, 
Bombay or from the High Commissioner for 
India m London. 


THE INDIAN FACTORIES ACT. 1934, 

The Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
made several very important recommendations 
for substantial amendments of the Indian 
Factories Act, 1911, as amended bythe Amending 
Acts of 1922, 1923, 1926 and 1931, firstly, for 
the reduction of the maximum limits of daily 
and weekly hours of work in perennial factories 
and for the better regulation of such hours; 
secondly, for the improvement of working 
conditions in factories; and thirdly, for a more 
effective obstjrv.ince, on the part of factory 
owners, of the requirements of the Act. The 
Government of India accepted most of the Royal 
Commission’s recommendations and drew up a 
draft Bill for an cntiiely new Act and this 
was introduced in the Legislative Assembly 
on the 8fh Se])teinber 1933. It was passed into 
law at the .^lunmer session of the Assembly at 
Simla in 1934 aud received the assent of the 
Governor-General on the 20th August of that 
year. The new Act was brought mto etfect from 
f-he 1st January 1935. 

Full details have been given in this note of the 
first Factories Act of 1881 ami of the subsequent 
amending Act of 1891, of the 1911 consolidating 
.\ct and of the Amending Act of 1922. The 
Amending Acts of 1923, 1926 and 1931 did not 
introduce any new principle of major importance 
and w'ere merely intended to remove adminis- 
trative difficulties. The main provisions of the 
Indian factory law as it stands to-day are given 
below with notes regarding the new principles 
which were introduced by the 1934 Act. 

(fl) Classification of factories . — A distinction 
is drawn between ‘seasonal’ and ‘perennial’ 
factories. A factory whicii is exclusively 
engaged in cotton ginning, cotton or jute pressing, 
the decortication of ground-nuts or the manu- 
facture of ground-nut oil, or the manufacture 
of ctitTee, indigo. lac. rubber, sugar (including 
gur) or te.i is to be a seasonal factory, provided 
that a loaii <3oV‘H*uui(‘nt may. b\' notification in 
the local otlicial gazette, declare any such factory 
in whiLh manufactiuing processes are ordinarily 
c.irried on for more th.in 180 w'orking days in 
the vear, not to be a seasonal factory for the 
i purpWs of the Act. The local Government may 
\ also, bv notification, declare any seasonal factory 
1 in which manufacturing piowsses are ordinarily 
ic,iriieil on for not more than 180 working days 
I in the year ami wliich cannot be carried on except 
'during particular seasons or at times dependent 
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on the irregular action of natural forces, to tx* a 
seasonal factory for the purposes of this Act. 

(b) Age and Sex Groups. — ^Prior to the 1934 
Act, factory operatives were divided into three 
age and sex groups : ( 1 ) adult males, ( 2 ) adult 
females, and (3) children of both se«s, i.e., 
persons over 12 and under 15 years of age. A 
fourth group of ‘ adolescents ’ has now been 
introduced. These are defined as persons of 
both sexes who are over the age of 15 years and 
under the age of 17 years but who have not been 
certified as fit for employment as adults. Such 
adoleswnts as have not been so certified are to 
be deemed to be children. 

(c) Hours of Work. — ^The maximum limits of 
eleven hours per day and sixty hours per week 
laid down by the 1922 Act for both adult males 
and females are permitted only in the case of sea- 
sonal factories. The maximum hours permitted 
for perennial factories have been reduced to ten 
per day and 54 per week subject to the proviso 
that persons employed on work necessitating con- 
tinuous production for technical reasons and per- 
sons whose work is required for the manufacture 
or supply of articles of prime necessity which must 
be made* or supplied every day may be employed 
for not more than 56 hours in any one week. 
The maximum hours of work permitted for both 
uncertified adolescents and children have been 
limited to five per day both in seasonal and in 
perennial factories. 

id) Spreadover. — The principle of “spread- 
over,” i.e., the limitation of the period of 
consecutive hours during wliich the daily 
limits of hours of work may be availed of by 
the owner or occupier of a factory was introduced 
in factory legislation in 1934 for the first time. 
The spreadover in the case of adults is limited to 
thirteen consecutive hours and in the case of 
children to seven and a half continuous hours ; 
but the continuous period of eleven free hours 
In every twenty-four hours in the case of adults 
and of sixteen and a half free hours in the case 
of children must include the hours between 
7 p.m. and 6 a.m. for both women and 
children. The power to grant exemptions in 
the case of women where technical reaions 
require that work s^hould be done at night, e g_, 
in the fish curing industry, continues to be 
allowed. 

(e) Artificial Cooling and Humidification . — 
The provisions incorporated in the 1922 Act 
with regard to the control of artificial humidi- 
fication were expanded. A new principle was 
introduced whereby power was given to local 
Governments to authorise Factory Inspectors 
to call upon managers of factories to carry 
out specific measures for increasing the cooling 
power of the air if they are of opinion that it 
is at times insufficient to secure operatives 
against danger to health or serious discomfort 
provided, however, that the cooling power can 
be appreciably increased without involving 
an amount of expense which would be unreason- 
able under the circumstances. 

(/) Welfare. new Act made provision 
for four matters in connection with workeK>* 
welfare: (1) for the maintenance of a suitable 
and sufficient supply of water for washing for 
the use of persons employed in processes 
involving contact with obnoxloqs or p*Ji&piious 


substances ; ( 2 ) foradequate shelter for rest in 
factories employing more than 150 persons: 
(3) for the reservation of suitable rooms for 
the use of children of women employed in 
factories employing more than fifty women ; 
and (4) for the maintenance of adequate first 
aid appliances. 

(< 7 ) Rest Intercals and Holidays. — The provi- 
sions of the 1911 and the 1922 Acts with regard 
to rest intervals and the weekly holiday were 
maintained subject only to verbal modifications 
of a minor character. 

(A) Overtime. — The old Acts contained no 
limitations with regard to the overtime hours 
which could be worked by ‘ exempted ’ 
workers. The new Act places a limitation of 
hours on the amount of overtime that can be 
worked by virtue of any exemptions granted 
under the Act. With regard to overtime 
rates of pay, the Act lays down that a time 
and a half should be paid in all cases where e 
worker in a seasonal factory is required to work 
for more than 60 hours in any one week or 
where a workerin a factory other than a seasonal 
factory is required to work for more than ten 
hours in any one day. But where a worker 
ill a factorv otlier than a seasonal factory is 
required to work for more than fifty-four hours 
in any one week, he is to be entitled, in respect 
of the overtime worked less any overtime In 
respect of whicli he is entitled to extra pay 
under the preceding sentence, to pay at the rate 
of one and a quarter times his ordinary rate of 
pay. When a worker in any factory works on 
the weekly rest day, he is to be entitled in 
respect of the overtime worked to pay at the 
rate of one and a half times the ordinary rate 
of pay. 

0) Certificates of Fitness for ChUdren.— 
The 1934 Act gave powers to local Oov- 
ernraents to make rules prescribing the 
degree of fitness to be attained by child- 
ren and laid down that whenever such a 
standard has been laid down, no child failing 
to obtain it can be certified for employment in 
a factory. 

0) Security of Factory Structures. — Another 
new feature of the 1934 Act is the power which 
has been given to factory inspectors to call upon 
managers to carry out such tests as may be 
necessary to determine the strength or quality 
specified parts of the structure of factories 
>1 they are of opinion that, on account of any 
detect or inadequacy in the construction of 
any factory, the factory or any part thereof 
18 dangerous to human life or safety. Local 
Governments are further empowered to make 
rules for the furnishing, by factories, of certifi- 
cates of stability. 

{k) Exemptions. — A frequent cause of com- 
plaint against the older Factory Acts was that 
they cave local Governments very wide powers 
to exempt certain classes of workmen from all 
or any of the restrictive provisions of the Act. 
ihe new Act limited these powers and prescribed 
urther that no exemptions were to be granted 
in respect of the provisions for spreadover, 
prohibition of night work and the limitations 
01 weekly hours for women and persons under 
the age of sixteen years, 
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Tlie Factories (Aiiieudment) Act. 1040. passed 
the Central (ioveriiinent was brought into 
opei-ation from 0th April 1940. This Act applied 
to power factories employinji from 10 to 10 
persons in which children are employed and 
e'cteuds to them the provisions of the Factories 
Act. 1034. relatmii to health, s.ifet 5 ’, reflation 
of child labour and registration. It is felt that 
this amendment will lead to the complete non- 
employment of children in small factories be- 
cause rather than be compelled to register under 
the Act. the owners concerned would prefer not 
to employ children at all. 

THE PAYMENT OF WAGES ACT. 

Perhaps the most advanced and difficult piece 
of social legislation attempted in India is the 
Payment of Wages Act which was passed by the 
Central Legislature early in 1936. A detailed 
note on the history of this piece of legislation 
wijl be found at pages 503 and 504 of the 1938-39 
edition of the Indian Year Book. The more 
important provisions of this Act which were 
brought into operation with effect from the 
20th May 1937 are as follows : — 

(а) Scope of Application.’— The Act in the first 
instance applies to factories and railways but 
local Governments are empowered to extend it to 
tramway or motor omnibus services ; docks, 
wharves or jetties ; inland steamer vessels ; 
mines, quarries or oil-fields ; plantations; and 
any other class of workshops or estafalishnieuts 
in which articles are produced, adapted or 
manufactured with a view to their use, transport 
or sale. 

(б) Wages. — " Wages * for purposes of the 
Act means all remuneration, capable of being 
expressed in terms of money, which would, if 
the terms of the contract of employment, express 
or implied, were fulfilled, be payable, whether 
conditionally upon the regular attendance, good 
work or conduct or other behaviour of the person 
employed, or otherwise, to a person employed 
in respect of his employment or of work done 
in such employment, and includes any bonus or 
other additional remuneration of the nature 
aforesaid which would be so payable and any 
sum payable to such person by reason of the 
termination of his employment but docs not 
include travelling allowances, employees’ 
contributions to provident funds, gratuities 
payable on discharge, or the value of any housing 
accommodation or services rendered to tlie 
worker by his employer. 

Bonuses offer a wide loophole to employers to 
evade limitations in respect of fines becau.se if 
the granting of bonuses were permitted there 
would be nothing to prevent an employer from 
setting apart substantial portions of w'ages as 
bonuses to be paid conditional on certain stan- 
dards of conduct, ellicieney and attendance 
being attained. If a workman failed to attain 
the specified standards, he would lose the bonus 
or in other words he would be fined to that 
extent. It was necessary, therefore, for the 
Government of India to so amplify the definition 
of the term “w'age”asto cover all bonuses. 
All the provincial Governments in India were, 
however, not quite clear whether the term 
“ wages ” included “ bonuses ” or not. The 
Government of Bombay took the' ead in the 


matter by notifying all factories and concerns to 
which the Act applied that in all cases where bon- 
uses were paid for good attendance, good work, 
good production or matters of that Mnd, such 
bonuses became payable whether the conditions 
governing the earning of the bonus were 
fulfilled or not. Certain mills in Ahmedabad, 
however, continued the payment of these condi- 
tional bonuses and in June 1038 the Inspector 
under the Payment of Wages Act, Northern 
Division, filed two applications against the 
Manager of the Arvind Mills for making illegal 
deductions from the wages of some employees 
of the mills in the shape of good attendance and 
quantity bonuses. Mr. I. T. Ahnoula, City 
Magistrate of Ahmedabad, held that such bonuses 
were wages and decided against the Arvind 
Mills in both the cases and directed that the 
deductions should be refunded to the workers. 
The Manager of the Arvind Mills appealed against 
tliese decisions and the appeals were heard by 
Mr. I. C. Munsiff, Assistant Judge, Ahmedabad. 
Judgment in the cases were given on the 17th 
April 1939. Mr. Munsiff held that the magis- 
trate’s interpretation was reasonable and there 
was no reason to interfere with it. Both the 
appeals were disuiis-sed ^uth costs. The Arvind 
Mills thoreupon filed an appeal in the High Court. 
.As we go to pre}^^ we understand that the High 
Court has levcrscd The Ahmedabad judgments. 
It has lield that all bonuses must be earned. 

(c) Wage Periods. — No wage period shall 
exceed one month. (.Amendments moved by 
labour members to reduce this to a week and a 
fortnight were defeated), and all wages are 
required to be paid in coin and/or currency notes, 

(d) Time of Pnynient. — The wages of all 
|)ersons employed in concerns employing less 
Uian one thousand persons are to be iiaid before 
the expiry of the seventh day after the last day 
of the w.ige period in respect of which the wages 
are payable and in establishments employing 
more than one thousand persons liefore the 
expiry of the tenth day. Where employment is 
terminated by the employer, all due wages are 
required to paid before the expiry of the 
second working day following that on whicli the 
employment is terminated. 

(e) Permissible Deductions. — Deductions from 
wagys are permitted only ui le.siicet of fines, 
absence from duty, damage to or loss of goods 
expressly entrusted to an employed person for 
custody, housing accommodation supplied by an 
employer, for recovery of advances or for adjust- 
ment of over-payments of wages, for income-tax, 
for contributions to or repayment of advances 
froni provident funds, for schemes of jiostal 
insurance, for dues to co-operative societies and 
on orders made by courts of law. Deductions 
are also permitted in respect of such amenities 
and services supplied by the emj'Ioyer as the 
Governor-General in Council or a local Gowm- 
ment may, by general or special order, 
authorise. The Act does not permit an em- 
ployer to make deductions from wages in res- 
pect of the value of material damaged in the 
process of manufacture and to hand over the 
same to the emploj’ee concfriied. Such a system 
was widely prevalent in certain centres of the 
textile industry in India and particularly in 
Ahmedabad where it was estimated that a total 
sum of nearly fifteen lakhs of rupees was deduct- 
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ed annually from th<^ wu'ies of about 25,000 , 
weavers in respect of weaving fines and the i 
value of damaged cloth handed over to them, j 

(/) Fines . — Xo fines are to be imposed on ' 
children, i.e., persons below the age of fifteen _ 
years. Jfo fines may be imposed save in res- ’ 
pect of such acts or omissions as have been exhibi- 1 
ted in notices which have received the approval , 
of the local Government or of an authority which j 
a local Government may prescribe in the matter) 
and unless the person who is fined has been aiven 1 
an opportunity of showing cause acainst the! 
fine. The total amount of fines which may be I 
imposed on any person durinc any wage period | 
shall not exceed half an anna in the rupee of i 
wages for that wase period and no fine can be j 
recovered in instalments or after the expiry of 60 i 
days from the day on which it was imposed. I 
All fines are to be recorded in prescribed registers 
and all realisations from fines are to be expended 
on objects beneficial to the w'orkers. Local 
Governments have been empowered to make 
rules in connection with most of these matters. 

{q) Deductions Jot Absence /rom Dut;/ — 
Deductions from wages forperiod' of ai>scnce 
from duty should be pro rata and should not 
bear a larger proportion than the period of 
absence bears to the period of duty (i.e., if the 
wage is lls. 27 for 27 working days the deductions 
for 7 days absence must not be more than Rs. 7) ; 
provided that “ subject to any rules made in this 
behalf by the local Governnu-nt if ten oi more 
employed persons acting in conceit absent them- 
selves without due notice (that is to.'^ay without 
giving the notice which they are required to givi* 
either expressly by their contracts ot employment 
or Impliedly by the terras of their service) and 
without reasonable cause, such deduction from 
any such person may include such amount n«>t 
exceeding his wages for eight days a** may by an y 
such contract or terms be due to the employer 
in lieu of due notice.” By an amending Act passed 
early In 1937 an explanation has been adilcd 
to the Section dealing with this matter which 
provides that “an employed person sliall be 
deemed to be absent fiom the place where he 
is required to work if although present in such 
place, he refuses to carry out his work.” 

(h) Deductions for Recoven/ of Advances . — 
Recovery of an adv'ance of irionev given l>eforc 
employment began is to be made fiom the fir^t 
payment of wages in K-5pect of a coiiiple-le wage 
pc-riod, but no recovery is to lie made on 
advances given for travelling exjieiiH s : and 
recovery of advanc^iS of wages not alieady 
earned are to l>e subject to rules to be made by 
local Governments. 

(i) Contracling-Oiit. — No contraeting-out is 
permitted. 


has been laid down with regard to trials ioi 
oifences under the Act. Since the pasbing of the 
Act it has been foumi tliat the procedure laid 
down in Section 15 of the A< t in conucc-tiou with 
claims; aiding out of deduttion^ from wages i> a 
vciy diLatory one. The action is a civil one and 
it takes ix long time before the case is brouadit 
to a dec i-iou In many ra-'es where application-; 
are filed for non-payment of wages the employer 
Is let oit it he lia^ paid wages to the workers 
toineiUfd altfi the tiling oi the lomplaiut and 
the ( ourts ignore the fact that even in such 
cases deLiy in making payments had ocemred. 

(k) Ad/fiiniUration. — In-xpectors of factories 
are to be re>pon‘;ible for the administration of 
the Act as far as factories are concerned and 
powers are reserved to the Governor-General 
lu Council and to local Governments to appoint 
such other persons as they think fit to be inspec- 
tors for the purposes of this Act for railways. 

C. P. UNREGULATED FACTORIES 
ACT, 1937. 

The Legislative Council of the Central Pro* 
Vinces an‘l Berar passed an Unregulated Factories 
Act oaily m iy;j7. This Act seeks to regulate 
tlio labour of women and children and to make 
provision for the weli.ire of labour in factories 
to which the Factories Act, 1934, does not apply. 

L'nrcguluted i'actoiy” has been defined as 
‘‘any place wherein fifty or more workers arc 
employed or were employed on any one day of 
the preceding twelve montlis and to which the 
I’actoiies Act, 1934, does not apply and wherein 
the following industries arc earned on : — (i) bidi 
j making, (ii) shellac manufacture, and (ui) 
leather tanning.” A “ child ” has been defined 
as a person who has not completed his fourteenth 
year. The provisions with regard to health 
and safety, notices and registers, penalties and 
procedure closely follow the siinilur provisions 
m the Factories Act. Children's hours are 
iiesttictcd to seven m any one day and no child 
1 e.m be employed in any unregulated factory 
j except between b a m. and noon, and 1 p.m. and 
j 5 p.Tii. The double employment of children 
la prohibited and a child who has worked in any 
, uniegulated fuctoiy on any one day is prevented 


(j) Procedure. — I.ocul Governments are 
empowered to appoint Coraim->iouer.- for 
Workmen’s Compensation or any otluT per-uns 
with judicial experience ab the autb»7rity to 
hear and decide all claims an-iiiig out of deduc- 
tions from or non-payment of wages, renaltits 
have been laid down for malicious or vexatious 
claims. Appeals to courts of small (au-es 
are permitted and an elaborate procedure 


lironi working overtime or taking work home. 

' The hours of work of adult males are limited to 
'tea fier day and provision lias been made for 
I the grant of a holiday after every period of six 
I consecutive duv s. Women’s hours are restricted 
I to nine per day and they are prohibited from 
[Vyorkiug in any unregulated factory before sun- 
irise or after sunset. 
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LABOUR UNDER THE NEW AUTONOMOUS PROVINCIAL 
GOVERNMENTS. 


With the advent of the new reforms under the 
Government of India Act, 1935, full provincial 
autonomy was established in all Provinces m 
India with effect from the 1st April 1937. Tlie 
Indian .National Congress which is the largest, 
the most iutlueutial and the most well organised 
political party in India contested most and won 
the majority of the seats for the Legislative 
Assemblies in the Provinces of Madras, Bombay, 
the United Provinces, Bihar, the Central Pro* 
\ince» and The Labour I'olu v <ii 

the Indian ^N.ttional Congress, as set out m 
its election manifesto is “ to secure to the 
industrial workers a decent standard of living, 
hours of work and conditions of labour m con- 
formity, as far as the economic conditions in the 
country permit, with international standards ; 
suitable machinery for the settlement of disputes 
between employers and workmen ; protection 
ajiainst the economic consequences of old age 
sickness and unemployment ; and the right of 
workers to form unions and to strike for the 
protection of their interests.” The earlier reso- 
lution of Congress on fundamental rights gener- 
ally states in addition, that ” the state shall 
safeguard the interests of industrial workers” 
and makes special reference to women workers 
and 1 ‘hildieu. Lbiu.'it*>s Jlini^trics. lor lea'.ou'. 
set out elsewhere in tins volume, accepted oilicv 
in July 1937 hut rC'.igne<l in all Piovinee'*' in 
Noveniber 1039 owmsr to the alleited lailuie ui the 
British Govermneut m defiiiiuii deatly the wai 
aims of Great Ihitain with special retereiue t(» 
India. Whilst in i)OutT. the Lal)our Puluy ni 
the Coiigie-'S was ainj'lifit’d by re'-poiiMbh* 
Mmisteis in various Piovmces eithei by the 
issue of Press Notices or by statfineiit’* made m 
public speeches. Poi example, iii addiessiicj 
u ineetiiiu: ot the repicscntativcs 01 the woikei'. 
on the 19th Februaiy 193;<, the Bonoui.ible the 
Minister loi I'maiice 111 the Ceutial Piovima'- 
det hired that ’'the Con'.:ress Policy in lea.nd to 
labour will be uuiiuriii lu all r<jni:iess Provinces 
anil it will be the aim or the Conu^ress to seeme 
you ymir rights without any strugiile as lar a*- 
possiiile.” 'J'he most eoinpicheiisnc statement 
with regard to this policy is contained iu a picss 
note issued by the Goveinmeiit oi Bombay in 
August 1937 tiom vihich the following impoiVant 
passjiiTpri aie repioduecd below. — 

” Government are aware that they are in a 
special sense responsible for the welfare of the 
industrial worker. The process of industrialisa- 
tion, which has gone furtherest iu this Piesi- 
deucy as far as India is concerned, takes away 
the independence of the worker, places him in a 
difficult environment and creates social and 
political problems of a peculiar and complicated 

character This Government has therefoit 

accepted it as its duty to endeavour to work 
out this programme (as set out in tiie Klection 
Manifesto) using all the means at its tlirjposal 
Government will try to adjust the social and 
economic mechanism in such a way as to assure 
to the worker the satisfaction of at least his 
minimum human needs, security of service, 
provision of alternative occupations in periods 
of inevitable unemployment and maintenance 
during periods of unavoidable incapacity for 


work. It is also an acknowledged obligation 
of Government to secure working and living 
conditions which are favourable to the worker’s 
physical and moral health and to ensure for him 
opportunities for the advancement of his status 
and a full measure of freedom of action consis- 
tently with his obligations to industry and 
society. The pace at which a programme to 
achieve these ends can be prosecuted will depend 
npon various factors foremost among them 
being the co-operation of the working classes 
and of the employers, the state of the industries 
concerned and economic conditions generally. 

” Government are examining the possibility 
of devising mea.sures for setting up minimum 
wage fixing machinery to meet special require- 
ments, for promoting the provision of better 
housing conditions, for control of house rent in 
cities and for the relief and avoidance of working 
class indebtedness. With regard to industries 
and industrUl centres which fail to provide a 
living wage to the employees, Government have 
decided to institute exhaustive enquiries with 
a view to determining how far wages in these 
cases fall short of the minimum budgetary needs 
of the workers, to discover what circumstances 
are responsible for the inadequacy and to ascer- 
tain the ways and means of improving wages 
to a satisfactory level. 

** For the protection of the industrial popula- 
tion, Government visualize the development of a 

comprehensive sSstem ot sooiai insurance 

Government have uiuUt their consideration 
the lea^ibility of legislation for leave with 
pay during periods of sickness. It is hoped that 
the action taken in this direction would pave 
The way for a scheme of sickness insurance. 

“ Government contemplate an immediate 
extension and jrapro\ement of the Factories Act 
in several directions. Pro\isions of the Act 
relating to the weeklv holiday, the interval of rest 
and spreadover of the hours need amendment. 
Satisfactory dining accommodation and adequate 
medical aid will be made a legal obligation. The 
position regarding the maximum hours of work 
will be reviewed. Government find that some 
regulation of night-shift work iu general will 
have soon to be considoied. 

“With regard to tiade disputes, Government 
are determined to pursue an active policy with a 
view to maintaining industiial peace iu the Pre- 
sidency, endeavouring all the time to see that the 
workers obtain a fair deal. It is the intention 
of Governmeut to promote legislation aiming at 
the prevention of strikes and lockouts as far 
as possible. The basis of this legislation would 
be the requirement that no reduction in wages or 
other change m conditions of employment to 
the disadvantage ot the worker should take effect 
till they ha\e had sufficient time and opportunity 
f.ji having the facts and merits of the proposed 
ihauge examined and all a\enue9 of peaceful 
settlement of the dispute explored either through 
the channel ot voluntary negotiation, coniilia- 
tion, or arbitration or by the machinery of the 
law’. A correspoiuling obligation would rest on 
the workers iu respect of demands on their 
behalf. 
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“ While Government propose to do all 
that is practicable for the amelioration of the 
conditions of the working classes, they are 
convinced that no legislative programme 
can be a substitute for the organised strength 
of the working class and till organisations of 
workers, run on genuine trade union Un^ grow 
up in the various fields of employment, no lasting 
good can accrue. Government are therefore 
anxious to assist in removing real hindrances in 
the way of the growth of labour organisations 
and to promote collective bargaining between the 
employers and the employees. Means will be 
devised to discourage victimization of workers 
for connection with a labour organisation and 
participation in legitimate trade union activity. 

“In the sphere of ’ i''"' ‘’'v-- * 

realise that the working .■■■.•, . .* • • 

and that illiteracy in it‘ • .1 ■. » • • 

serious handicap to itself and a grave danger to 
society. The educational policy of Government 
will therefore he designed to meet these special 
requirements. Government’s policy of prohibi- 
tion has also a special bearing on the well-being of 
the industrial community and it is Government’s 
intention to select important industrial towns for 
the early application of this policy. 

“ Government have in mind the need and 
utility of statistical and other information for the 
proper discharge of their functions in these and 
other matters. The Goverument Labour Office 
U well equipped for the purpose, 
are considering the advisability of 
scope of the work of the Labour 
facilitating the work of collection of statistics by 
suitable legislation.” 

In Bengal, where a popular Ministry was 
formed with representatives from the Proja, 
the Muslim League, the Independent Hindu and 
the Independent Muslim parties, the policy 
of the Government with regard to labour was 
contained in a statement made by the Honour- 
able Minister in charge of the Department of 
Commerce and Labour to representatives of th» 
Press in September 1937. He stated that some 
of the important items which the Government of 
Bengal were considering for the amelioration 
of labour were the establishment of industrial tri- 
bunals, employment exchanges, dccasu.illsation 
f.e o«viomoa for insuTance, adequate 

I . , i ■ ployraent in stiops, 

■ . . . ■ ug of illegal gratifica- 

. ■ I. ; enquiries into condi- 

tions of living by means of collecting family 
budgets with a view to ascertaining whether ft 
would be possible to intiCKluce minimum wage 
fixing macliinery and schemes of unemployment 
insurance. With regard to tlie policy of the 
Government of Bengal towards trade unions 
and the question of tlieir recognition by em- 
ployers, the Commerce and Labour Minister 
passed some very cogent and apposite remarks. 
He said : — 

“ It has been suggested that my jiolicy of 
encouraging trade unions and giving recogni- 
tion to them is merely a subterfuge to destroy 
the trade unions of the red flag. The question 
of subterfuge does not arise, I do not consider 
the so-called trade unions of the red flag to be 
genuine trade unions at all. I would welcome 
the flag of the labourers whether it is red, wlute 


or blue so long as it is the flag of a genuine labour 
movement, but when the r^ flag is invariably 
coupled with revolutionary slogans, and by a 
ferocity and a hatred which is undermining 
very foundations of the social structure, when 
it is almost invariably coupled with incitement 
to violence either overtly or covertlv, it is 
impo^ible for me to consider it as the flag of a 
genuine labour movement until its sponsors 
enter the field as responsible labour leaders and 
not as politicians exploiting labour for personal 
; political or revolutionary motives. Hitherto 
the trade unionism of that flag has been nothme 
else but the creation of a conglomeration oi 
workers for fighting employers on the basii 
of class warfare and disseminating class hatred. 
I wish to make it clear that I will under no 
• . , • give the slightest encouragement or 

to any communist organisation, with 
God, anti-religious c,impaign and it' 
appeal to hatred, ^'iolence and insurrection on a 
mass scale and I am sure that in this pronounce- 
ment I have the support of the vast majority’ 

of the thinking public A trade union that 

advises lightning strikes or does not formulate 
its demands or acts in an immoderate manner, 
or makes obviously extravagant or stupid claims, 
that makes no attempts to settle disputes, that 
dL^cards otfers of mediation and conciliation, is 

obviously not a genuine trade union While 

therefore encouraging the establishment of sound 
trade unions and giving them recognition in 
with the prmciples I have outlined 
ist on fair-play on either side. Ke- 
wiU confer on the unions valuable 
iigiits. 1 will expect the trade unions to act 
in a responsible manner ; if they do not do so, 
I shall be under the painful necessity of with* 
drawing recognition. I would expect employers 
to give the representations of the trade union 
proper consideration and to do everything in 
their power to entourage them and save them 
from destructive forces. If they do not do so, 
1 Bhall appeal to the legislature for powers and to 
public opinion for support.” 


AUGUST 1937 TO AUGUST 1939. 

have during the course of this brief survey 
of the growth of the Laliour Problem in India 
mane an endeavour to mark the outstanding 
m the development of the growing 
consciousness of their rights among the toiling 
masses ot tiio country. Tins development 
wa-. never so rapid tliat which took place 
Uuimg the two yeais after the advent 
ot Provincial Autonomy. The (Jovernments 
of Bombay, Bihar, the Central Provinces and 
>er,ir and tlie United Provinces appointed 
Committees of Inquiry to examine existing 
eis ol wages and conditions of employment 
o recommendations. In the case 
I*- these enquiries were 
^“‘ployed in cotton textile 
mills, in the United Provinces and in Bihar, 
i.u>our in all industries was covered The 
Government of Madras, following a pro- 
longed strike of cotton mill workers in Coim- 
atore, ^pointed a Court of Inquiry under the 
Disputes Act. Fortunately for 
oour all these various enquiries were conducted 
aurmg a period when the textile industries 
n India weie, after a fairly prolonged period 
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of depresbion, sliowing signs of revival owing i 
mainly to the Sino- Japanese war. Prices of 
raw products had fallen during the lattor half 
of 1937. The margins between costs of produc- 
tion and selling prices had widened to the 
advantage of industry and it was consequently 
possible for employers to accept the recom- 
mendations made by various Committees aad 
Courts of Inquiry and Boards of Concil ation 
for increases in wages and the improvement 
of conditions of work. These acceptance 
were, however, not made entirely by employers 
of their own free will. In all cases the Govern- 
ments concerned issued resolutions and noti- 
fications accepting such of the recommendations 
made by the Committees which they concurred 
in and recommending the adoption of these 
recommendations by the employers. It was 
obvious that non-acceptance of the recom- 
mendations made would be followed by legis- 
lative coercion if necessary. 

During the >ear 103S the t^o^elnmcnt of 
Boinb.u put thiough the Bomb.vv Legi^l.itiy' 
Afiseinhly aftei a recoid debate of nearly 150 
hours going o'er 33 day*', tlicir Bombav Indus- 
trial Disputes .\ct. They al^o i^Mied to the 
various interests coiu'erned foi oi»itiiou di.ift 
proposds ioi the conditions to be fulfilled for the 
recognition by employers ot unions ot theii 
workers; for the grant ot iiolid.iv'' with p.iy timing 
periods of siokiiess, and for the regulation oi 
hours of woik. rest periods and tlie gr«mt ot 
holidays in coinmeicial >hops. 

hotels, theatres, cmeiiuis. etc. As iar as tlie la^t 
is concerned, the Bombay Shops and Commercial 
Establishments Bill ot 1939 nas intiodmed in 
tlie Bombiu jipgislative Assembly by tiie Uon'ble 
the Prune Minister on the ITtii Aiail 1939 and 
received suppoit iioin all sections ol the Hous<.\ 
This Bill nas referied to a Selet t Committee 
of the House ami w<is finally passetl into l.iw 
under the title of ‘'The Bombay Shops and 
Establishments Act. 1939.” on the 31st Octu)*ei 
1939. LegisUtive prupos.Us tor the establisli- 
ment of Xhnplovnnent I^xchanues in the moie 
important industrial centres ul tiic Piovincc 
were also under the i ou^lderatioIl ol Goveimneut. 

There was a spate of activity for legisla- I 
tive measures for the amelioration of labour | 
conditions in other provinces as well. Both 
tlie United Provinces and Bengal enacted 
legislation during the year 1938 for the payment 
of maternity benefits and the 8iud JjegSlative 
Assembly passed an Act m June lt>39 to ainoiid 
tlie Bombay Maternitv Benefit .\ct. 1929. in its 
application to the Province of Smd In the 
( entrai Provinces and Berar bills were pnbhslied 
(1) foi the collection ot statistics, (2) for amending 
the Indian Eactoiies Act, 1934, to provide 
for the registration of all factories and for the 
payment of registration fees in a manner to 
be prescribed by Government ; and (3) to make 
provision tor relief or benefits to workers in 
industrial occupations who are rendered unein- 
ployeil and conseiiuently destitute. The Go- 
vernment of the United Provinces published, on 
the 21st October 19:^9, the draft ot a Bill to 
regulate the hours oi einploynieiit and certain 
conditions of emplovinent in shops and coinmer' 
eial establishments. A similar Bill has been 
reterred to a Select Coininittee of the Legislative 
Assembly in Sind. The Government of Assam 
have drafted a Bill lor the freedom of move- 


ment of tea paiden labouiers in that Province, 
The Goveriunent of the United Provinces in- 
troduced a Trade Disputes Bill in the local 
Legislative Assembly but withdrew it later 
on with a view* to the hitrodindiou of a fresh Bill 
on the lines of the Bombay Industrnil Disputes 
; Act. 1938. Private members’ Bills introduced 
in the different Proviiu ial Legislative Assemblks 
jduiiug the period immediately under review 
covered minimum wage fixing machinery and 
further regulation of conditions in unregulated 
factories in the Central Provinces and for the 
compulsory recognition by employers of unions 
of their workers in Bombay, Madras aud in 
the United Provinces. As far as Madras is 
concerned, the Minister for Labour was 
successful as a result of his personal efforts 
in the matter, to secure recognition by the 
employers of all unions v\hlch liad been re- 
gistered under the Indian Trade Unions Act. 
It is clearly impossible for us even to attempt 
to give brief summaries of all these various 
pieces of enacted or proposed Labour legislation 
but in view of their importance as models on 
which further legislation is likely to be passed, 
we shall give below brief descriptive notes 
of the Bombav Industrial Disputes Act, 1938, 
and of th<‘ Bombay Shops iiiid Establishineuts 
Art, 1939. 

It In of inteiest to ubscive that no piece of 
legi'-l.diou enacted in liidi.i has had a inoie 
stonily pas!„ige tinoiigh the Legislature tliau 
that which was witnessed in the Bombay 
Legislative Assembly duuiig tlie dLcussiou ctf 
The lUunbay Industiial Disputes Ait, 1938. 
The Labour Meini^ei*< on tlie Opposition Bern lies 
opposed the measuie tooth and tuil. Tlie mam 
ground oil vvhicii tins oppo-'ition was based was 
that a popuKu Uongiess Goveiunieiit souglit to 
ilepiivo the woikeis'oi their lundameiital light 
to strike. Several nieinbeis on the Goveiiiment 
Beat lies repeatedly asseited that this was not 
the intention oi tiie Bill, tliat the light to strike 
was not l»euig taken aw.iy and that ail tiie Bill 
iiitendeil to do was to postpone or defer the right 
to stiike until such time as all the avenues pro- 
vided lor ill the Bill to l*ring abfiut an amie.ible 
settlement of a dispute hud been exhaustetl. The 
repiese-ntatives of laibour both iu and outside the 
Assembly made every effort to mi'-rejnesent the 
intentions ot (ioveinmeut to the workers, ilass 
meetings were licld in Bomb.iy. Sholapiu’ and 
othei cciitics to oppose the measure, and when 
these failcil to move (Joverninent, the Bombav 
Pioviiicial Tr.ide Union Uongress and the 
Independent Labour I’aitv decided to oiganise 
a one-day piotest strike iu all industrie.s in all 
eeiitres in the Broviuce on the Tth November 
' H>38. 

i In spite of very elaborate preparations, the 
j strike was a complete failure m all ceuties except 
i Bombay and Sholapur. In Bombay city only 
' 54 000 out of a total of 1.16,000 day shift workers 
• in cotton textile iriills did not turn up for work m 
1 the morning. The promoters of the strike there- 
I Upon resorted to mass intimidation, to stone 
thkiwing, to the stopping of vehicular traffic, to 
attempting forcible closure of retaU shops and 
to rowdy demonstrations. As the day vvore on, 
mob rule prevailed in various parts of the city 
and a fe\v loval women workers were even 
stripped of their clothing in open streets. The 
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police had to resort tu tiring on tN\o occu'.ioQS 
and some person^ were injured. The (jovem- ; 
ment of Bombay decided tlut a full enquiry ! 
should be held by a tomiiiittee into all the facts 
relating to the said di-^turbances and the pre- 1 
cautionary measures and the action taken by the 
authorities. Government accordmgly appointed 
a Committee consisting ui the lion’ble Mr. | 
Justice H. J. Kania as Chahman and Messrs 
V.B. Taraporewala and M. C. Chagla, Barristeis-' 
at-Law as Members and Mr. H. K. Chainani, ! 
I.C.S., Deputy Secretary, Legal Department, as 
Secretary. The Committee published their 
Eeport early in February The report is 

ail illuminating document illu.-'trative of the 
mob passions that can be excited by irresponsible 
labour leaders. 

Ke'5pou'5il)le spuke-'iiien oi iudu'^tiial iuti-ro'-t-' 
in the country have "iven e.xples^lon tiom time 
to time, to their !>cu^e oi peituib.ition at the 
lack or uuitormiTy ami < ousi-jtency in The labout 
policies which were being juu^ued by JhOMucial 
< Jovernments. It had liecome iiu-uM'sin'.rlv ap- 
parent, since the mtioduction ol Piovimial 
Autonomy, that the impetus towanU emutiii'i 
measuips to iinpiove the lot ot the workim.' 
(lasses ditlcied in inteiL'ity iiom oik* i»io\mce 
to another and that theie wire wide gaj.s be- 
tween labour amenities in dilteient paii>o£ Imlia. 
These dhpaiilic''. it was ici (>’.fnise'l. niU'.t in- 
eMtably tend to weaken tlie iompetm‘.r pc»wei 
of the moie a»h.in( ed jeov im e-., <-spe« lally when 
they are, in addition, fa( ed w ith in« lea^od I'entMi 
and TioNimicd taxalmn '1 he <Juseinment ol 
India took due uotiee cif tlie-.ea[*piehensn>n-'an<i 
airanged to eou\ene ii ( onieieiice oi J..tl>oui 
Mini>tei'5 to (lisi U"" Naimij*. ({iie.-Tion-. « oniie. te«l 
with Labour J.egi‘«Utioii in India, both Cential 
and Biovimia). iii ^oNimf>ei Owin-j 

however, to the le-nmatK/ii ot the 
Mmi.^llles 111 m.in> i’ioMuie> m that month 
the proposed Coiifeiem-e wa-. juMponed to 
Januaiy I'GU. We deal with thn Conicieine 
in a bCptiiatu note lower *l(;wn. 

>'otwithstaiidim: the exteuhi\e iefoiiii-> whieh 
had been earned out both by the Cential 
and the Piovincial Legislaluies m India duiing 
The peiiod lUd-3 to at ute dix ontent was 1 

eomiug ineiea^iugly manliest lu mo>t indiiAiial 
ceutie^. >tiikeh lontinucd to )»e iiequ* nr, mo>t 
Ol them shoit and .siioiadie, but >oine bittci 
and piolonged. Tlie Ail-ludia Mati-.m-. (»i 
ludUfttiial Di-iputes lor the >ears IPS? 
and 1936 show that as airainst an annual 
average of 147 stakes duiing tlie thirteen 
years between l‘Jd4 and 19Jo, the iiuiiibei 
of strikes duimg these two >eari5. amouiitt-d 
to 379 and 399 lespcctncly — the lust huiiL' 
the highest since these stati-tics began to be 
compiled. The number oi woikeis allected 
by tlicse strikes was 0,47,oUl in 1937 as again-t 
1,14,217 in 1935. The next highest famue i- 
6,UU,351 for 1921. M'oiking days lost anioimteil 
to «.9o millions in 1917 and 9.20 millions m 
1938 as compared with less than a imiiicni 
in 193.J. In i>otli these years the piimip.d 
scenes of ludustiial coiiHict in India weie 
staged in the jute industry in l>en‘.iai .luj 
in the cotton textile industry in Cawupore 
It IS of interest, however, to obserte that the 
Province of Bombay, with the exce])tion of 
(iokak, was sui'.:ularly lice iiom iaii:e scale in- 
dustrial disputes (iuiiug the fne vear- I 9 j 5 


to 19 59 and that Tin ic \\a- not a -inule strike i' 
any ot the cotton Textile mills m Amedabad diii- 
ing the whole ol tlie \ ear 1938. The .stati'ti.' 
given pro\e < om Ui-i\el\ that tlie problem 
mdustiial lelatiuDs L the cliief problei- 
(oniiontmg Indian Indu^rry ainl th.it furtlc 
industiial development m India mu«t depen i 
upon a pioper sohiTicui or ir In tin- coimeclioii 
It is ot interest to ol^seive That a { onfereuce di 
tlie Piime Ministers oi all the Provinces m 
India whhli was In Id in Pooria m August Ptc* 
decided on uniionuity m Trade Disputes legis- 
lation ami on tin* esiablishnnnt oi Indii'tii.sl 
Couitsinall the PioMm cs. Kmployers in Beit- 
gal ha\e been awakencil to a realiSiitiou oi this 
and at a meeting oi the Calcutta nifunlicrs oi 
the Lmploseis* ieilciatioii ot India held m 
.August 193.S It was derided to loini an Eastern 
India Committee lor the jnirposp “oi giving 
cuiitiuium, cnii-ulfnitioii ti> the iinjiiovemi iit 
of the well beiieg and the elfii ieney of tin' 
wojketsin the establishments controlled bv its 
iuembei<. 

Among the more impoitant events that 
occuued Hi the licld of Indian Labour duiiu'.’ 
ihe two years June 1937 to August 1939 must 
iir. Harold 

Butler, Director of the Iiiteruational Labour 
Othce, tc> Imlia, Ceylon, Malaya and the Isether- 
Und ladies during the winter ol 1937-38. iD. 
Butler has iec(?rded the impressions gained 
as a result Of his tours in an exccediDgly well 
ttiitten and imfie-.tinj; rcjioit entitled " I’ro- 
' Interniitiojial 

Stuiliea and 
(.’onditlun,) No. 

m L ilfdur"* '''■"'5 ihteieeted 

''iihijo.id of ti.ole union 
11 IHccntatiM-!, . Ih.iIi in.i.le and imtbide 
l .uliaincnt aitli .Mi .Io|„i 

\ ah'l o c. i.„ol7and iV.idina 

.Miaou a, .loiut Muit.ii ii »,,, I'.-.taliluhed in 
lu"'';?","; ■ ’’'‘i' fiHtlii''- 

aiid d-i iU^ ' ' ‘a 

EMPLOYMENT OF CfflLDREN’S 
act, 1338. 

tlJ‘(‘v,!,'ou3™‘''!“, Act in 

tion ot thp p preveii' 

“oi ul a,. ? n“’ I- clnldren «l,o have not 

tw reeled uh! 5 ‘n any occupation 

•'«dbi,r,„. 1 “‘“trauMioit ot pabbenger.s, 

UHolvSi th. 1 '"“‘"ay or in any occupation 

w a„v Tiort , h’uodswithiuthe limits 

ot auy jjort to wluch for the time beiu" anv of 

arelpZa'ue i^orts " a3, 

I93‘i\he -\ii>endiiig Act passed in 

coninletel has not 

woiL-Imn' ’■"‘•■Itth year is proliibited iu any 

™ a' “'‘“‘■''-“'i ''“1' (-idi makiiis ; carpet 
" 111 " ot loaiiiitaetuie including bag- 

'.e.uiii" , 3°^'' P^'diiig, dyeing and 

■uid tin.ui C'^^b^’-dore OI matches, explosives 
and lireviorks; mi. a-ciitting and snlittin" • 
ill" ’ '■‘bbius and wodl clean- 

to'iuvh" 1','iwever. does not extend 
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from a ProMini.tl t'lovonmMit 
Proviiicial Govemmenis are empowered by the 
Ameudiii'^ Act to add auy (le^(•^il^tiou oi juGte'^-s 
to the industries already scheduled in \\Inch the 
employment of children under twelve yeuia ui 
age should be prohibited. 

BOMBAY INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
ACT, 1938. 

This Act is perhaps the most advanced and 
outstanding piece of Labour legislation ever 
attempted in India. Put in a "nutshell, the 
object of the Act is to make all strikes and 
lock-outs illegal until such time as the procedure 
provided for in the Act for conciliation and 
arbitration is exhausted. All industrial matteis 
relating to wages: conditions of emplo\unent ; 
privileges, rights or duties of employers or 
employees, or tlie mode, terms and conditions 
of employment or non-employment sue divided 
into two 'schedules. All matters whuh regulate 
the relations between employers and emploj'ees I 
such as rules of conduct or standing orders lor 
operatives are listed under Schedule I. Matters' 
connected with wages, hours of woik and condi- 
tions of employment aie listed undei Schedule II. 
Government have power to modify these 
schedules (Section 72), 

Standing Ordi'r.'' : Lvery emplojer in an; 
Industry to which the Act is made applicable is 
required to submit, within a period of two i 
months from the date of the application of tlie' 
Act to that industry, a diait of tiie s>tauding| 
Orders which he prupoNCS to adopt for governing I 
the relations between him and his employees. ! 
The Commissioner of Labour is to " settle ** I 
these Standing Orders utter consulting all the I 
iuterests concerned in the industiy. Any peison 
aggrieved by any ot the Standing Orders so 
" settled " has the riglit of appeal to tlie Indus- 
trial Couit (Sections 26 oc 27). 

Changes: ?so employer is to be permitted 
to make any change in any of tlie Standing 
Orders settled by the Commissioner of Labour 
or by the Industrial Court on appeal or in rc-^pe«.t 
of auy industrial matter indiided under Scheilule 
II unless notice of such intended <-hange is given 
to the representative of einjiloyees. Any 
employee who desires a change in any indii-stii.il 
matter is also reyuired to give notice ot such 
intended change to his employer, Cojnes of all 
such notices are lequiied to be torwanled to tlip 
Commissioner of Labour, the duel’ Conciliator, 
the Begistrar, the Labour Olhcer and to any 
other person as may be prcsciibed (Section 2S). 

Reprebentaiii'es of Emploiiee< : — The Act con- 
templates the creation of three distinct types of 
unions. In the hrst place no union which has 
not been registered under the Indian J^ade I 
Lnions Act, 1926, will have any j»iace in the 
scheme of things under this Act, Unions may ! 
be either occupational union> or inditstnal union-s. 
Any union which has a membership of live per 
cent, of the total number employed in anjr 
occupation or industry in any' local area and 
which has been recognised by the employers 
concerned or any union which has not been so 
recognised but which has a membership of 
twenty-five per cent, of the total number employ- 
ed may apply for registration for the purposes of j 
the Act (Sections'^ 7 A; 8). Any registered' 
union which has a membership of twenty^-tive I 


per cent, or the total number employed in 
' occupation or industry concerned may app y 
to the Uegistrar for declaration as a cepre^entatiie 
\ iifuoii. (Section 12). Unions which have a 
j membership oi five per cent, or more but less 
than tw'enty-five per cent, and which have not 
I been recognised by the employers concerned 
i may’ apply to the Registrar for being declared as 
\gna‘Hned * unions. (Section 11.) The tliree 
I types of unions, therefore, are : (1) Registered 
j Unions: (2) Representative Unions ; and (3) 
j Qualified Unions. "Representative of Em- 
jployees" means (0 where the majority of 
I employees durectly affected by a change are 
' members of a registered union, such regLvtered 
i union ; or (ii) where some of the employees 
j diiectly affected by the change belong to a 
- representative union, that representative union ; 
or (. 11 ) in other cases such repre'^entativca not 
being more than hve as may^ be elected in the 
manner presciibed by employees directly 
afiecteii by the change from among themselves ; 
or (ic) in cases where representatives are not 
elected under (iii) and in all other cases not 
f-iUing uuder any of these clauses, the Labour 
OiUcer. (Section 3 (29). The Rules nude under 
tlie Act make provision for the determination 
01 tlic uuiou w hich is a representative of 
employees; and, failing unions, for the election 
ol the workers’ own representatives. 

PreHininurn Procedure : — On the receipt of a 
; notice of change, the emi>loyer and the repre- 
I sentalive of the employees concerned are to 
discuss the proposed change. A period of fifteen 
days has been allowed lor these discussions. 
It an agreement is reached between the 
parties, the inemorandum of such agreement 
IS to be sent to the Registrar lor registration 
(5-cction 30). In ca^es where the Labour Olficer 
IS one of the jtarties, the Labour Otlicer is required 
to put the terms of the proposed agreement 
before a meeting of the employees concerned 
and he is empowered to enter into an agreement 
only It the majority of such employees coucui 
(Section 32). 

ir/vcn di'-pute deemed to coi/iinence . — If the 
pieliiuin.iry j»roccedhiga lail to produce an 
agreement, the party giving the notice is re- 
quiied, it he stdl desire.s that the proposed change 
should be efiectfcd, to send a lull statement of 
the ca-^ to the Conciliator, the Cliicf Conciliator 
and the Registiar (flection 3i). On receipt 
of the statement of the case, the Concilutor is 
required to eutei the industrial dispute in a 
register (Section 33). 

Conciliation : — The Act makes pro\ision for 
the appointment ot Conciliators and Special 
Conciliators. The Commissioner of Labour is 
to be the ex-orticio Chief Conciliator for the 
purpe^es of the Act. (Section 21.) Piovision 
has also been made for the appointment of 
Boards of ConcUiatioa con.u^ting of independent 
(•h.iirni“U and members representing employ ers 
and employees to be sclcLtcd by Lio\ eminent 
Iioin panels fount d for the purpose (Section 23 ) 
On making an entiy ot an industrial dispute, tlie 
Coiieilutor concerned has to try ami brmg about 
a settlement of the dispute (section 36) but 
power is reserved to the Chief CouoiUator to 
intervene at anv stage in any’ couclliatiou pro- 
ceedings held by auother Conciliator (Section 
37). The Chief Conciliator or the Concilutor 
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as to send a report of the whole case to Govern- 1 1 
nient on the conclusion of the conciliation pro- ( 
ceedings, and in all cases where agreements < 
are reached copies of the agreements are to be t 
forwarded to the [Registrar. (Section 3S.) i 
During the pendency of any proceedings before < 
the Conciliator the Government may, and if both i 
the p^ies agree either prior to the commence- 1 
meat of such, proceedings or after the failure of t 
the Conciliator to bring about a settlement i 
shall, refer the dispute to a Board of Conciliation, i 
(Section 39.) Government is empowered to lay < 
down time limits for different stages of concilia- < 
tion proceedings (Section 41) and the Act gives 1 
various powers to Conciliators and to Boards • 
for summoning of witnesses, production of docu- ( 
ments, etc. (Section 40.) 

Industrial Court: — Tlie Act makes provision 
for the appointment of an In<iustrial Court for 
determining industrial disputes and for dealing < 
with other matters under the pro\isions of the ^ 
Act. The Court is to consist of two or more • 
members to be selected from persons who are, 1 
have been or are eligible, for being appointed as j 
Judges of a High Court. (Section 24 ) The 1 
Government of Bombay have appointed the i 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice H. V. Divutia as the Presi- ( 
dent of the Industrial Court and the District i 
Judges of Ahmedabad (Mr. G. S. Kajadhyaksha 1 
i.c.s.) and Sholapur (Mr. B. K. Dal\i) as i 
Members. The Industrial Court, inter alia, is to i 
decide all matters referred to it under Chapter II 
of the Act connected with the registration of 
unions and it has also to decide appeals from 
decisions of the Commissioner of Labour in con- 
nection with the Standing orders (Section 53). 

Arbitration : — Any employer and a registered 
union may by a written agreement (called a sub- 
mission) agree to submit auy present or futiu-e 
industrial dispute or any clas«ies of such disputes 
to arbitration of any person whether such ' 
arbitrator is named in the agreement or not or 
to the Industrial Court. All submissions are 
to be registered with the Registrar. (Section 43.) 
In the absence ot an agreement to the contrary, 
submissions are irrevocable but are terminable 
by giving six months’ notice. (Section 44 ) ' 
The conciliation proceedings provided for under 
tiie Act are barred in cases where the represen- 
tative of employees is a registered union which 
is a party to a submission. (Section 40.) The 
Act contains various provisions with regard to 
the duties of the Industrial Court, procedure 
before the Court, execution of orders as to costs 
and the parties on whom orders or awards 
of the Industrial Court w'ili be binding. 

Illegal •'trilces and lock-onts : — A strike or a 
lojk-out will be illegal if it is declared, com- 
menced or continued (a) in cases where it relates 
to any industrial matter mentioned in Schedule I 
before the Standing Orders relating to such 
matter and submitted to the Commissioner of 
Labour are settled by him or by the Industrial 
Court, as the case may be, or before the expiry 
of sLx months from the date on which such 
Standing Orders come into operation ; (6) with- 
out giving notice in accordance wnth the piu- 
visions of Section 28 ; (/') only for the reason that 
the employer has not carried out the provisions 
of any Standing Order or has made an illegal 
rhange ; (d) In cases w'here notice of change has 
been given and where no agreement in regard ' 


to such chanire is arrived at before the statemcn 
of the case is received by the Registrar ; (e) v 
cases where conciliation proceedmgs in regur l 
to the industrial dispute to which the strike 
relates have commenced, before the completiun 
of such proceedmgs ; (/) in cases where a sui- 
mission is registered until such submission i- 
lawfully revoked ; or in contravention of th- 
terms of a registered agreement, settlement ci 
award. In cases where conciliation proceeding-, 
in regard to any industrial dispute have been 
completed, a strike or lock-out relating to sucli 
dispute will be illegal if it is commenced at aii\ 
time after the expiry of two mouths after the 
completion of such proceedings. (Sections 62 dc 
\ 63.) The determination of the question of 
I whether any strike or lock-out is illegal rests 
I with the Industrial Court. 

Illegal Change^ '■ — Xo (‘mphiyer c.iii iinike <inv 
chaiiue in any indii-.trial matter in regard to 
which a stalling oider h.i'- been -.cttled iindrt 
•Section 26 oi which is mentioned in Schedule II 
before a indice m respect of sm h cliaime ha» been 
given and the pioceduie laid down under the Art 
luH f,een g<me thinuuh. No cmjtloycr ran aNo 
I make any r-haitge in r ontrinmition of the term-- 
I of a iciii'-tered <ii:iecin«-iit. a settlement or an 
awaid Any ( hangr- made m < oritravention oi 
I these l)to\l^iou^ will lie illegal Applications foi 
I the Uer-laration of im\ « hanger as illegal are to be 
made to tlie lndustri.il Couit. (Section 73). 

PenaUUs : — Various penalties are provided for 
br^ehes of the Act (Sections 65 & 66) and for 
instigating or inciting otliers to take part in an 
illegal strike or lock-out, (Sections?,) Penaltie.s 
are also provided for the making of illegal 
changes, (Section 69) ; fur disclosing confiden- 
tial information (Section 68); for obstructing 
persons from carrying out duties imposed by the 
and for victimisation of 
employ ees for trade union activities or for 
proceedings under 

the Act (Section 64). 

V»Mvn.in,'oi(i .—Imj.oitaat pru\i4ont> of a 
luv^eelUneou-^ character iriate to the binding 
Uiaiactcr ot and tlie peuodi, for wliich agrec- 
meuts are to leinam m lorc-e (Seetions 76 and 77), 
jmiHdiction ol (. ourts (Sec tiou 79), etc. hi ca^cs 
HI which a representative union h a iiaitv tf) any 
or uwaid, the 

ProMncial <.o%criiment is ernpoweieil. after con- 
i I'omt if it rleems it iiece^- 
to do so. to extend t)ie aL'ieement. to all 
industry enucerued [ Section 

addition to the Con 
Industrial Court, the Act makes 
r??innl ^ Registrar of 

fnr th > ^ ^ Province (Section 4) and 

Labour OHicers (Section 
the Labour 

nn, in section 25. - Local area ” 

“o“rniu?nt!'"'‘ 

-■‘'■'•-Tl.e rioveiiimeiit of 
in ! , ^ decKle,! to apply tt.e A, t, ia the first 
t'otfoii Textile Industry m the 
i.Jied to Boiuhay. It was up- 

ont S Industry ui three stajies : (1) Those 
! stamin! n h' * •'’'•‘“h"' to the settlemeut of the 
fttandm. Orders and the appointment of the 
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various administrative officers were brouaht into 
operation with etfeet from 1st June 1939 : (2) 
The sections relating to coiiciUatioti and arbi- 
tration were applied from 1st August 1939 ; and 
(3) The provisions relating to illegal strikes and 
lockouts and the peiulties connected therewith 
were brought into operation from 20th August 
1939 The term " cotton textile indu?iry ’* was 
so defined as to include all factories notified under 
section 2 (j) of the Imhan Factories Act, 1934. 
which are engaged in cotton spiiming, cotton 
weaving with oi witiiout an admixture of silk, 
rayon or artificial silk, cotton fcnittii^ and 
hosiery, and ail cotton dyemg. Meai-hing and 
printing ilepartments. and iue<-h:inics’ shops 
attached to such concerns. Every town and 
village ill the Province of Eombay wliich has one 
or more cotton textile units according to the de- 
finition given has been declared a-, a “ Loc.il 
Area.” Tlie whole of the Act was applied to the 
Silk Textile Iiulustry in the local area oi Bombay 
City with eftect trom 1st October 1929 and to the 
Woollen Textile Industry in the local areas oi 
Bombay and Thana with erfect from 15th Jan- 
uary 1940. Mr. A. Mehrbau. M n.K , I'SS. 
Assistant Coiuinissioner of Lal>om. Ooveruinem 
of Bombay, was appointed as? the tir>t Itegistiar 
of Unions ujider the Act Mr. A. S. Iyengar. 
Assistant Commissioner of Labour at Ahmeda- 
biid, was appointed Conciliator for the local areas 
of Ahniedabad, Viramgam. Xadiad. Broach, 
Surat and (Togha and Messrs. S. B. Deslipamte, 
and S. V. Joshi, Assistant. Commissioners 
of Labour, were appointed Conciliators for Bom* 
i>ay City and the remaining 17 local areas in the 
I’rovince Mr. M. P. LaBom liardiere. f P., is the 
Labour Officer for Bombay City. Mr. A. S. Ba- 
navalikar with liis headtiuarters at Ahnied.ihad 
is the Labour Officer for the local are.ns of Ah- 
inedabad. Viramgam. ^Tadiad, Broach, tfurat and 
tiogha ; Mr. M. M. Warty with his headquarters at 
Jalgaon is the Labour Officer for the local areas 
of Jnlgaou, t'lialisgaou, Dhulia, Amaluer and 
Malegaon ; and Mr. S. S. Rege with iiis liead- 
quartets at sholapur is the Laliour Officer lor 
the local areas ot Sholapur, Pooim, Belgaum, 
Huhli. (iokak, Gadug, Barsi, Karad and Tike- 
karwadi, 

Uepeal : — The Bombay Trade Disputes Con- 
ciliation Act, 1934, was repealed with clfect 
from the 1st August 1939. 

THE BOMBAY SHOPS AND ESTAB- 
LISHMENT ACT, 1939. 

A Bill to make provision for the regulation of 
hours of work in shops, commercial establish- 
inenTs, restaurants, theatres and other establish- 
ments and for cerUiiu other purposes was intio- 
<Iuced in the Bombay Legislative Assembly on 
the 17th April, 1939, and received support from 
all sections of the House. It was referred to a 
Select C^ommittee and was finally passed into an 
Act on the 3()th October 1939. That legislation 
of this kind is necessary was shown by the results 
of an inquiry coiniucted by the Libour Office of 
the Government of Bombay in 1938 into the 
wages, hours ot work and conditions of employ- 
ment in the retail trade of some towms in the Pro- 
vince of Bombay. This inquiry show’ed tliat iu 
Bombay city, employees in retail shops and res- 
taurants had, oil an average, to w'ork for more 
than 12 hours a day, witli very little provision for 


holidays or rest intervals. Xearly 65 per cent, of 
the 10*212 employees covered by the inquiry had 
to work for 11 hours or more, over 13 per cent, 
havin g to work not less than 15 hours a day. 
The object of this Act was to put an end to this 
state of atfairs, while not overlookiug the require- 
ments of commerce and the consumer. 

The Act deals wnth three main types of estab- 
lishments : shops; commercial establishmenta ; 
and reatamuuts. eating houses, theatres and other 
places of amusemeut or entertamment. 

j As far as shops are concerned. Section 7 of tlie 
I Act prescribes the maximum hours of work of 
I persons employed in shops at 91 per day. This 
is half an houi longer than the ordinary factory 
day. Every person employed in a shop is to be 
given at least one day m a week .as a holiday with 
pay anil no person can be employed for more 
than five houis lu any day unless he has had an 
interval of rest for at least half an hour. The 
Act niake^ it compulsory that eveiy "hop shall 
be closed not later than 9pm, provided, how'- 
ever, that any custamei who was being served 
or was waiting to bo served at 9 p.m at any shop 
may be served in such shop during the quarter 
of an hour immediately following sucli hour. 
Power has been given to the Provincial (4overu- 
meut to grant exemptions in the case of certain 
types of shops, such as chemists and druggists’ 
shops, etc. In order. howe\er. that compuHory 
ciobUxe may not arfect adversely the interests of 
shop-keepers, ii is necessary to prevent street 
trading after the shop closing hour, .ind provision 
lias therefore been made to prevent any jicison 
Irom carrying on alter 9 3 ).iu in or adjacent to a 
street or public place the sale of any goods. This 
will not, however, apply to the sale of uewsjiapeis. 
The maximum »pread-over iias t)een fixed at 12 
liours a day, l)Ut in order to cover the cases of 
shops which deal in perishable goods and W’hose 
busiest periods are early in the luoriiiiig and late 
at mght piovision has been made for the exten- 
sion of the spread-over to 14 houis. provided such 
sliops close for not less than three hours between 
tlie opening and the closing time. 

i As far as commercial establishments are con- 
cerned, there are days in a w’eek or a month 
or a quarter, when longer hours are worked than 
usual, and the same applies to the various 
exchanges where settlement days often give 
rise to abnormal working hours. It was, there- 
fore, considered that it would not be advisable 
to fix the daily limit of hours in the case of such 
establishments' and the Act, therefore, provides 
that the total number of hours that can be 
W'orkeil in anv one month should be restricted 
to 208. Taking 26 as the number of working 
days in any one month, this works out at an 
average of 8 hours per day. Xo overtime is 
permitted iu the case of shops, but in commercia 
establishments over time to the extent ot 120 
hours per year will be permitted so as to enable 
banks and other large establishments to deal 
with the pressure of work involved in the pre- 
paration of balance sheets, stock-taking, etc. 
The provision for holidays is on the same basis as 
in shops, but the periods of work and inter\al3 
of rest of persons employed iu commercial estali- 
lishments are to he so arranged that they shall 
not together be spread over more than 1- hours 
in a day The Provincial Government is, how- 
ever, empowered to grant exemptions from this 
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requirement for not more than >ix days in every 
calendar year for each person who may be re- 
quired to work on account of stock-takin?. 
inakinu of accouars. settlements or on other 
prescribed occasions. 

In the case of restaurants, eating houses, 
theatres and similar e''ta))lHhments, a ten hour 
day has been prescribed uith a spread-over of 
14 hours. These establishments have necessarily 
to keep Open for long hours, but the intensity of 
the trade done varies and the spread-over of 14 
hours Will give the employers an opportunity 
of regulating the Iiours of work of their employees 
in accordance with the requirements of the trade 
2s'o closing is prescribed for these places because 
they are already subject to regulation by the 
police or excise departments. 

No special provision has been made in the Act 
for the hours of work or women employees, and 
as the Act- stands, there is nothing to prevent 
the employment of women in tlie types oi estab- 
lishments to be covered by it at niuht. Bur 
no child who has not completed his twelfth yeai 
will be allowed to work at all in the esiablish- 
luents covered by the Act Ihe hours or woik 
in the case of youns persons between the aces of 
thirteen and seventeen years will be restiicted 
to 42 per week and to 8 per day and no young 
person will be permitted to work in any e*tabhsli- 
ment covered by the Act between the liouis of 
seven in the evening and six in the morning. 
All overtime work is to he paid for at flu* rate of 
a time and a quaiter. Eufoiceinerit of the Act 
willbeinthehandsoitheloial authoiiiics sub;c<t 
to such supervision of the Pioviucial (iovern- 
inent as may be piescnlied. i:Tiij*Ioyers wlio 
contravene any of the provisions of rhe Art will 
be liable, on conviction, to a fine which may ex- 
tend to Rs. 2~) for rhe firf't offence and upto 
its. 250 for e-veiy subsequent ollence. 


BOMBAY TEXTILE LABOUR 
INQUIRY COMMITTEE. 

In October 1937, the Government of Bombav 
appointed a Committee with Mr. Jairamdas 
Doulatram as Chairman to investigate into the 
question of the adequacy ot wages and kindred 
matters in connexion with the textile industry 
in the Province of Bombav. The other members 
of the Committee were' Me.ssrs. Vaikunth L. 
Mehta. I), S, Gadgil and S. A. Brelri. 3Iessrs. 
8akarlai Balabhai, M L.A and S. 1>. Saklat\ala. 
M.L A., representing the employers’ interests 
and Messrs. Khandubiiai K. Desai, M.L.A. and 
R. A. Khedgikar, M.L. A., representing the 
workers’ interests w'ere appointed Associate 
Members of the Committee to a=^i«t them in 
the pioj-er presentation or the cases of their 
respective sides but with no power to partake 
In the final deliberations or to vote with regard 
to the decisions or recommendations which the 
Committee might luake. >Ir S. R. Deshpande, 
B liift (Oxcni >. M il . \va» .ijtpohited Secretary. 
The terms ot reiVi-pnce wlmdi the Committee 
I weie a.'-ked to '.on-ider wtre jw lollows 

I (1) To examine the wages paid to workers 
having regard to the hours, eficiency and condi- 
tions of Work in the various ceiities of tiie textile 
I industry in the Province and to enquire, In this 
regard, into the adequaev or inadequacy of the 
wages earned in relation to a living wage stan- 
dard and, if they are tound in any occupation, 
centre or unit of the industry to be inadequate, to 
enquire into and repo: t upon the reasons therefor, 
and to make recoinuieudatioiis regarding - 
(u) the establishment of a luinimum wage ; 

{h) the measures which the employers, the 
employees anil the Government should 
take to improve the wage level; 


Tlie Act in the first instance has teen made 
applicable to the City of Bombay, tlie Ahineda- 
bad Municipal Boiougli and Cantonment, the 
Poona City and Suburban ivrunieipal Borough 
and C'anlonment and the .Sholapur and Kul>li 
Municipal Boroughs. At the inomeiit we went to 
Press, the <ro\eriiinent of Bombay were consider- 
ing the replies recened from intcie.sted bodie-i 
and persons ou the Bruit Rules made under 
the A< t h weie in the of the 

Bombay Governme/it Gnzt'lte dated 23Td Apii! 
1940 It is expected that the Act wdi be brought 
into operation beiore the end of the year 1940. 

The Punjab Trade Enipl<>yees’ Bill which wa^- 
published in the Punjab (an yrninf-nt Gazette 
dated 7th August 1939 goes even beyond the | 
Bombay Act in many le-pect-' Its prmcii>al 
features aie : (1) Employment of chiJdien under 

14 to be prohibiteii in all the estahli'-hiiients to 
be covered by tlie A( t ; (2) M.ixiimiin hfuir.s ot 
work to f>e bu per week and 11 per d.iy : (.j) All 
shops and coianicicial hou^e.s with a few excep- 
tions to be closed on .*<unduys and public holi- 
d.ij-: (4) M’agf^ to be paid' lor IiolidaV’, it an 
employ ee has contijmoii-, ,-ciuhe lor a jjeriod or 

15 days or more; (h) All employees with otu 
year’s continuous seivic-e to be entitled to Jexvc 
for fourteen days with full pay ; and (0) Erne.-, 
not to exceed three pics in the rupee of earnings 
in any one month ami ail collections fiom lines 
to go to a lYelfare Fund. 


(c) the remuneration of workers engaged on 
night-shift, and the regulation of night- 
shift work ; 

(d standardisation of wages and musters ; and 

{e) the methods of automatic adjustment of 
wages in future. 


report whether in view of the present 
condition oi the industry an immediate increase 
m wages can be given in any occupation, centre 
r ^tiduijtry, pending the conclusion 
f work and the preparation 

?i u make recommendations in 

this behult. 

(3) To report on any matters germane to the 

Sihove 


in accordance with para ( 2 ) of the terms of 
reference the Committee jmhhshed an interim 
report m i'ebruary Alter making a care- 

ful survey or existing cQuditions in the cotton 
textile iiiilB in the Cities or Bombay, Ahmedabad 
anci bhoUpur, especially ^vith regard to the 
jiiiec’s of raw cotton uad the manufacturect 
article the Committee readied the conclusion 
tiiat the at'prebsion which had been aclduce<l as 
tne priiicipul justification for the wage cuts which 
nad been effected in the textile mills in the 
I ^ Bonibay mainly during the years 1933 

I mid lJo4 had lifted and that the capacity of the 
inuustry to earn profits was distinctly better 
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than it was when the cuts were imposed. They spirit of confidence and that it could meet, out 
were of the opinion, therefore, that it was not !of the substantial betterment that had already 
inappropriate for labour to entertain the hoi>e .accrued and which would continue to accrue 
01 beiuii able to participate in the relative \ tor the greater part of the year 1938, additional 
prosperity wliich the industry now enjoyed. It | charges of a reasonable magnitude for raising the 
was because of the reassuring position of the [wage level. They accordingly recommended 
industry that the Committee held that the cotton 1 that the increases set out in the following schedule 
textile industry could well face the future in a • should be given ; — 


SCHEDULE. 


Category of earnings, i Hate of increase. 


Kemarks. 


Below Hs. 13-S-O . . 

Bs. 13-S-O and below Hs 25 
Ii.s. 25 and below Es. 35 . . 
Bs. 35 and below Es. 40 . . 
Rs. 40 and below Es. 75 . . 
Es. 75 and over , . 


3 


3 Annas in the Rupee . . 
2 1 Annas in the Rupee . . 
2 Annas in the Rupee . J 
Annas in the Rupee . 

1 Anna in the Rupee . . 
xVi7. 


[Provided that no person failing in this 
j category shall receive more than Rs. 15-8 
' as a result of the increase. 

Provided that no person falling in this 
I category shall receive more than Es. 28 
as a result of the increase. 

Provided that no person falling in this 
category shall receive more than Rs. 39-4 
as a result of the increase. 

Provided that no person falling in this 
category shall receive more than Rs. 43 
as a result of the increase. 

Provided that no person falling in this 
category shall receive an increase in 
earnings of less than Rs. 3. 


(1) The basis on which the increase will be 
calculated shall be the net earnings of each 
Individual worker for each pay-period. 

(2) (a) In the case of time workers, the rate 
of increase for an individual W'orker in any 
occupation is indicated by the rate shown in 
the Schedule against the category of earnings 
within which may fall the wages to which "a 
worker in that occupation working for the full 
pay-period is entitled. 

. (5) In the case of piece workers, the rate of 
which an individual worker will be 
entitled is indicated in the Schedule by tlie rate 
shown against the category of eamiugs within 
wiiicii may fall hi'- net earnings during the Day- 
period. 

(3) The earnings shown in the Schedule 
above relate to a pay-peiiod of 26 working days. 

(4) Tn pay-periods containing less or more 
than 26 working days, the categories of caniin^s 
shown in the Schedule should be adjusted in the 
proportion which the number of working dayss iu 
the pay-period bears to 20. The nia.ximuin and 
the minimum iinn'ts shown in column 3 of the 
Schedule should also be adjusted in the same 
proportion. 

(5) These recommendations apply to the 
entire body of workers (as defined in the Indian 
Factories Act but excluding all persons employed 
in a clerical capacity) employed in the cotton 
textile industry in the Bombay Province. 

The Committee calculated that, on the basis 
of the figures given in the above Schedule, the 
percentage increase in the wages bill would 
amount to 9.0 for Ahnicdabad, 11.9 for Bombay 
aiid 14.3 for Sholapur. It ivas ciilculated that 


the Committee’s interim recommendations would 
increase the wages bill of all cotton textile mill 
workers in the Province ol Bombay by about a 
crorc of rupees per annum. In recommending 
the above increases, the Committee had taken 
into consideration one contingent factor which 
was brought to their notice by Government, 
viz.f the provision that might have to be made 
for paying sickness benefits to workers as a 
result of social legislation which Government 
proposed shortly to undertake. The Government 
of Bombay publiahed the interim report with a 
re.solutiou which stated that the conclusions and 
I recommendations of the Committee, in the view 
; of Government, were entitled to the weight and 
authority which should be attached to the 
I award of an Industrial Court or a Court of 
I Arbitration ; and as such should be carried out 
I and accepted both by employers and labour. 
[Government further recommended that the 
I increases in wages suggested by the Committee 
1 ^hould be given commencing from the date of the 
disbursement of the wages due for the month 
of February 1938 or for the last pay period in 
that moiitii. Except lor a. few small toneerns, 
all cotton textile nulls iuthe Province accept- 
ed the Committee’s interim findings and 
gave their woikers the increases iu W’ages 
recommended by tliem. 

The Committee dispersed in February 1935' 
after submitting their 1 uterim Report to ti overn- 
ment. Owing to ill health, Mr. Jairamdas 
Daulatrara. Chairman of the Committee resigned 
iu the moutli oi June and the Government of 
Bombay appointed The Uonoural)le Mr. Justice 
H. V. i)ivatia, a Puisne Judge of the Bombay 
High Court, Chairman of the Committee in the 
month ol Septcml>er. 5Jr N A Jiehrlian. M n.E , 
F. s. s , As'*i''tant «'ommi''sioner of Labour 
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succeeded >Ir. S. E. Deshpande as Secretary to 
the Committee when the latter went on leave in 
December 193S. The reconstituted Committee 
under the Chairmanship of 3lr. Justice Divatia 
commenced its public sittings in Bombay, on 
the 7th December with an extensive examina- 
tion of the representatives of various employers’ 
and workers’ orgauizationa. irovernment officers, 
economists, nutrition specialists, weliare bodies, 
repieoentative woikers, etc. The Committee 
recoided evidence in Bombay and Ahmedabad 
and. in addition to inspecting many cotton mills 
in these two centres, visited every cotton textile 
mill and factory in each of fifteen other eenties 
visited by it. Itepreseiitative cotton mill work- 
ers were examined at each of the centres visited. 
It also spent some time in visiting many laige 
factories in other industries, welfare institutions, 
offices of trade unions and institutions direitly 
connected with the cotton textile industiy and 
the labour employed in it. Between JVIay an<l 
December 1939. the Committee was mainly eu- 
gaged in a series of confidential discussions with 
various Millowners’ Associations and lepte.^en* 
tative unions of workers in connection with the 
several schemes of standardization of wages sub- 
mitted to it for consideration and with the Asso- 
ciate Membeis who submitte<l their rcsi>ective 
cases on the many que.stions which the Commit- 
tee was appointed to im^uire into. M'e umter- 
stand that the Committee submitted its Eeport 
to Governament in July 1940. 


Mr. Gulzarilal Nanda and Professor S. K. Eudra 
Sir Tracy Gavin Jones aiul Mr. Shastri wtio 
represented the employers’ and the workers' 
interests respectively mutually agreed to with- 
draw from the Committee iii December. Thf 
services of Mr. Gulzarilal Nanda could not be 
spared by the Government of Bombay and Mr 
B. Shiva Eao was appointed in his place on the 
13th January 193S, 

The terms of reference to the Committee 
ranged over a ^e^y wide held and covered que-t- 
ions connected witli wages. ni<ght shift working 
ratioiuiUzation, reciuitinent and super\isiou or 
labour, leave and holidays, housing and welfare 
the collection oi labour statistus, etc The 
Committee submitted tlieir report to the V. P 
Government early in April I93ci, Govern- 
ment released the report for pubbcation towards 
the end of that month with a Press Xote 
expressing the hope that the suggestions and 
recommendations made by the Committee would 
lead to an amicable settlement of the pending 
differences between employers and workers, 
failing which Government would proceed to take 
the report into consideration and reach their 
own decisions. It was also announced that all 
representations in the matter should be submitted 
to Government by the 10th May. The report 
covers a very wide field of subjects and includes 
a host of recommendations among the more 
Important of which are the following : 


THE CAWNPORE LABOUR INQUIRY 
COMMITTEE. 

Few cities in India have expanded indus* 
trially so rapidly as Cawnpore. In 1901 its 
population was 172,694. In 1931 this liad 
increased by over a quarter to 219,819, Today 
it is variously estimated at being somewhere 
between 285 to 310 thousand. Besides having 
a large number of cotton .spinning and weaving 
mills, Cawnpore is also an important centre of the 
tanning industry and it has a large number 
of engineering and other factories as well. The 
total factory population of the city in 1937 was 
over 75,000. Since the advent of the Eeforms, 
Cawnpore has been a storm centre of conflict 
b*‘tween cajiital ainl l.ibour. When Coiigiess 
took up the reins of Government in July 1937 
iudustiial strife culminated in a complete stop- 
page of w’ork in almost all cotton textile mills 
and several units in many other imlustnes were 
also atferted. The main demamls centred round | 
an immediate and an all-round inrreasp in wages. 
Several deputations reprpnenting the interest-s of 
both the employers ami the workers waited on 
the Hon’ble the Prime Minister. Pandit Govind 
Ballabli Pant and as a result of his eventual in- 
tervention m tiie dispute an agieemeiit was 
concluded between the parties in the month ot 
.\ugust 1937 by virtue of one of the teims of 
whiih Government agreed to appoint a <.'oiu- 
mittee to examine and rei>ort on the (ouditioiis 
OI lile aiul w'ork of lalxiurers employed in factoi- 
ries m Cawnpore. The Committee as originally 
appointed in November 1937 consisted oi .Srivut 
llajeiKlra Pra.sivd Saheb (Chaiiniau) uinl Sii 
Tracy Gavin Jones, Mi. llarihar Xath Shastii 


(1) ^^age increases estimated to in- 
crease the vvaues bill by lo to 12 per cent. 
The method to be followed in giving the increases 
was the same as that recommended by the Bom- 
bay Committee, ns., to divide the workers into 
different wage groups and to increase their 
monthly earnings on a sliding scale which ranged 
from annas in tlie rupee for those earning 
between Rs. 13 and lls.l9 per mensem to half 
an anna in the rupee in the case of workers getting 
j oetween Es.40 and Rs. 59 . 

(2) Consolidation of bonuses with wages. 

(3) The establishment of a wage fixation 
board to function on the lines of the British 
Trade Boards for the adjustment of wages fiom 
time to time. 


A minimum wage ot Rs.15 per month of 
26 working days. 

(5) Standardisation of wages in cotton 
textile mills. 

(®) adoption of two straight shifts and 
ine abolition of overlapping and multiple shitts. 

(7) Complete dissociat on of jobbers in 
connexion with recruitment. 

(8) Abolition of methods of punishments such 
as su^ension, the fixing of different piece rates 
for different qualitie.s of production, etc. 

(9) The pajonent to discharged workers of 
compensation either at the rate of 15 days' 
wages lor every year of service or a lump amount 
not exceeding six months’ wages. 

(10) Fifteen days leave with full pay for 

workers with not less than two years’ continuous 
service to their credit, and, in addition, 15 days’ 
year **^*''^ holidays per 


(11) Establishment of a welfare council and 
organisation of maternity and chUd welfare. 



scheme ou a coutributory basis. 

(13) Provision of contributory Provident 
Fund schemes on the basis of equal contributions 
of half an anna in the rupee of earnings for both 
employers and workers; an<l 

(14) The creation of a Labour Office on the 
lines of the Bombay Labour Office. 

The Committee estimated that the financial 
effect of the various recommendations and sug- 
gestions which they made, if accepted tn tolo. 
would be to raise ‘the wages hill by about 21 ' 
per cent, per annum. ' 

The Employers* Association of Nortliern 
India in the course of a lengthy statement which 
they submitted to Government and which they 
also released to the Press about the middle of 
May 1938 stated that the recommendations of the 
Committee were unacceptable to employers in 
Cawnpore because their findings w'ere based, 
fiistly on various inaccuracies and tii'.cjopJHn ic^ 
and, secondly, were heavily biassed in favour 
-f .i \ A i based on many wrong 

■ ■ ' ■ • ts. They stated that 

‘ ! were accepted, the 

• ■ ^ . . 1 * the city of Cawnpore 

would be saddled with a dead loss of over tlirce 
lakhs of rupees per annum and that it would 
have to close dovMi turthwitli. 'ibc woikci'*' 
icprcscnt.itiv LS and uiiioii> on the othci h.uul 
stated th.it tlie Committee’s recommend.ition'' 
fell tai slioit ol the \\olkcl^' (h-iiKUul-N i)Ut tli.d 
their accept.ince in toto by tlie emplovcis would 
l>c the lumimum accept.ible. 

As soon us the statement of tlic Kinployius 
Association was published, 25.(i(io woikeiV in 
te.vtile mills in Cawnpore downed tooU ami b\ 
rile beginning of .Tune 1938. over 4 »UM)o worker^ 
in both textile and other factories were ailertctl 
by the strike. The (rovermnent ol ihe i’uitc<l 
i rovmces were faced withaverv< ritual situ.itioii 
and they .appointed Mr. P. M. Khareulmt. 0 i k 
I.C.S., as Commissioner of Labour in addition 
to his own iluties as Sccietaiv to Govcimnent 
m the Department of Industries. Various coii-l 
terences were held between the lion The Piime I 
Minister of the L-.P. and the ( oninii^sioner I 
of Labour on the one hand and the leiueseuta- 
tives of the employers and the vvoikeis on the 
other and it was only after the strike had lasted 
for fifty days that an agreement was reaebed 
which was accepted bv btiDi side'-. TheGovein- 
nieiit of the Ciiited Piovinces issued a speeia! 
communique on the Uth duly 19.38 emboilving 
the terms of the .igreement and giving their own 
views on the dirteient points contained therein 
The following are some of the inoic important 
matters ou which agreement was reached : 

(1) The constitution of a wage fixation 
Board with an equal number of representatives 
ot employers and workers with an independent 
Chairman to t)e selected by mutual consent 
failing which Government to appoint a Chairman 
from the ranks of Judges of the High Court or 
Senior District Judges. The Board 'would deal 
only with wage disputes of a general character 
and matters concerning individual Mills were to 
be dealt with by the Labour Commisbioner. 

(2) Schemes of standardisation of wages and 
ll itioaaUsation to be facilitated. 


(3) Government to set up a Labour Exchange. 

(4) The Labour Commissioner to be the final 
autliority in the matter of disputes. 

(5) Government accepted the view of the 
employers that as regards social benefits such 
a& leave with pay, sickness insurance, provident 
funds, etc , these were matters of a general 
character atfectiug all industries and should not 
be effected on a Provincial basis as all-India 
cousideratioiis were involved. 

(6) The Mazdoor Sabha to be reconstituted 
on a sound basis with the assistance of the 
Labour Conimissioner, that it should foster 
tliscipline in the ilills and be fully competent 
to prevent any strike being declareil except 
liter due deliberation and with the full consent 
of the workmen. 

(7) Standaiiiis.it ion of conditions of employ- 
ment ami fifteen days' notice to be given of any 
proposed change. 

(8) Acceptance by the vvorkeis of the increases 
111 wages offered by the individual mills. 


THE CENTRAL PROVINCES TEXTILE 
LABOUR INQUIRY COMMITTEE. 

Following the exain])le of Bombay and the 
United Piovinces, the Government of the Central 
Provinces ami Berar also appointed a Committee 
ill February 1938 to examine and report on the 
wages question of tlie workers in tlie cotton 
textile mills in that Province. The terms of 
reference of tlie C.P. and Berar Committee 
were, however, restricted to an examination 
of the interim report of the Bombay Textile 
I Labour Inquiry Committee with a view to report- 
ing on (1) the extent to which the conditions in 
the cottou mills in the Central Provinces and 
Berar differed from those which tornied the basis 
of the Bombay Coinroittee's recommendations ; 
(2) the changes that would, as a consequence, 
be necessary in these recommendations in their 
application to conditions in the Central Pro- 
vinces ; ami (3) the date from which the moihfied 
recommendations should take effect. The 
Conimittee was composed of Mr. N. J, Roughton. 
I.C.S. (Financial Commissioner), as Chairman 
ami Messrs. A. C. Sen Gupta (Principal, Morris 
College, Nagpur), Y. R. Kalappa, Si.L.A. and 
C. O. Desai, I.C.S. (Director of Industries), who 
wail also to be Secretary to the Committee. The 
Committee was to be advised on technical matters 
by Mr. S. H. BatUwala, Manager of the Empress 
SliJls, Nagpur and I3Ir. R. S. Ruikar, General 
Secretary, Naupur Textile Ciiion, The Com- 
mittee submitted their report to Government 
at the end of April and the report was published 
in the middle ol May 193S. 

The Committee found that the condition of 
the textile industry in the Central Provinces and 
Berar was more like that of the mills in Bombay 
City rather than of either Ahinedabad or Shola- 
I pur and the proposals for wage increases should 
accordingly be based on those adopted for Bom- 
bay City. Owing, however, to the lack of uni- 
formity in the w'age cuts, the Committee were 
of the opinion that it would not be equitable to 
adopt a scheme of graduated rates of increases 
similar to that recommended by the Bombay 
Committee. The objection to the Bombay 
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method, the Committee found, was that it gave 
an advantage to those mills which succe^ed 
in introducing the largest wage cuts and which 
were now paying the lowest wages. Conditions 
in the Central Provinces were not the same as 
in Bombay in such important matters as the 
cost of living, the level of wages and efficiency of 
textile labour and therefore the Bombay 
schedule could not be adopted bodily for the 
mills in that Pro\'ince and would have to be so 
modified as to suit local conditions. It was for 
these reasons that, in spite of the attractiveness 
of the Bombay method in that it gave greater 
relief to the lower-paid workers, the Committee 
preferred the system of restoring a fixed percent- 
age of the wage cuts and they accordingly recom- 
mended that in all cases where wage cuts had 
been effected, CO per cent, of the actual wage 
cut should be restored ; and that, in addition, 
where new rates had, since the cut of 1933, been 
adopted for new employees, 60 per cent, of the 
difference between the new rates and the old 
rates should be added to the new rates. The 
Committee recommended that the restoration in 
the wage cuts proposed should be given with 
effect Irom the Int May The reeommeu- 

datious of the Committee, with slight modifica- 
tions made by (jovernmeiit were given effe«-t 
to by all the mills and accei»ted iiy almost all the 
woikers. 

THE BIHAR LABOUR INQUIRY 
COMMTTTEE. 

Early in March 1938, the Government of Biliar 
appointed a Committee of Inquiry t«) enquire 
into the conditions of labour prevailing in the in- 
dustrial centres as well as in the industries of tiie 
Province with particular reference ro each impor- 
tant industry. Mr. Itajendra Prasad, whowasalso 
appointed Chairman of the Cawnpore Labour 
Inquiry Committee, was Chairman of this Com- 
mittee as well. The other members of the Biliar 
Committee were Mr. M. P. Gandhi, Professor 
Abdi-’V-.”' x-i-os- T V 

Mr. j; ii. I . . ■ 

who ■ ■ » ’ 

The Comnaittee had powers to co-opt one or more 
repreaentati\e!> ot capital and labour. Owing 
to the continued ill health of Mr. Kajendra 
Prasad, Mr. R. R. Bakhale, a member of the Ser- 
vants of India Society, Bombay, was appointed 
Deputy Chairman of the Committee in November 
1938. " The Committee was further strengthened 
by the appointment of Mr. G, M Hayman, as a 
member. The report of the Bihar Committee 
is expected to be published by the end ot July 
194U. 

BOMBAY MUNICIPALITY ADOPTS 
MINIMUM WAGE. 

A notable event during the year 1938-39 w’as 
a resolution passed by tlie Standing Committee 
of the Bombav Municipal Corporation on the 
26th January 1038 to pay a minimum salary 
of Rs. 25 per month exclusive of benefits such 
as House Kent allowance or the value of tree 
quarters wherever provided to all permanent 
male Municipal employees from the year 1938-39. 
It was also resolved that women, boys and men 
on daily wages should be excluded from the scope 
of the resolution. In this connection it is of 


interest VC riuiT imdri rhf 

toiitiolAit wliich h.i' )>ci u in tile IniTnl 

ProxTuces. Goveinineut have powei to pre-iriiie 
conditions of emplnuncnt lu rru-hing licen-e^ 
granted to sugar f.ir Toiie-^. The Government 
of tlie Lnited I’loviui f- iNsued a Lomumiiiiiiie 
on 22ud Januaiy 1940 recoinmending a inini- 
iiiuiu ilaily wage or live amu^s loi hiboiu em- 
ployed III siigai iai,-toiit‘> and imping tii.it tiie\ 
would iiot iuive to cuiorce it uiitier the T’'I 0 \ 
of the Act. 

THE OUTBREAK OF WAR. 

Within twenty two \cais of tlie signing oi 
tlie Tieaty (>! \ I'l l.uiojie a'g<uti 

in the tliroes ot a Wai m whicli iim-t of tlie ^deat 
Poweis of lCmoi»i- aie iiuoInciI. anil it lia- 
naturally atlecTed the piimipal indu-tiies oi 
liKlia and Indian j>al'Our to a guMt extent. 
Immediately piior to Tlic ouriaeak oi the War 
tile main Indian ludu-tiie — e-pecially tlie 
Textiles — were begiimmg to Iiei tlie efleits oi 
an. oiiiushing siamp_ 8roiks ou tlie hands or 
till* manutactuieis wcu* ai'i umulatiu'g. night 
shifts were closing down .ind the Millow tiers’ 
.Xs^oeiatious of Bombav and .\hniedabad weie 
emgagod in a untion-wide (aini>ai'gn to lesoit 
to oigauised shoit time working. Indu-tiialists 
all o\ei India weie ag.iin lousideiing wa\s and 
meiuis of leduciiig eosts ot produetion. The 
oiitbieak of Wat howr\ei, .steiimied tin* tale. 
Theip w\is a bjg woild wide dem.ind for 
jute textiles, in cotiseipieuce ot tlie widesjuead 
Use ot sand bags lor the piotcctum of public ami 
other builditigs against the eilects of aeiial 
bombaidmeiit. Cotton textiles and e,spe< tally 
cotton \aiti.s wei(‘ hndiug more expanded 
nuikets outside tin.' lountiy. Night bhilt 
working was again lesoited to in ail in- 
frca.,iu'.' meaMiie 'riii; eimiiieniiii; lui.l allied 
’'■i. K llo^c'ly Imki'il up 

«ltli th.it ut the tc\tiles lifLMii to look up 
Ihru- w.is a \\idf cxji.iu.iou m lu.iuy otla'i' 
mdU'tlie, cou-equi'ut oil the ilu- hy thi' 
-loienmuiLt, oi laii;i; uniei, ,ui' „.u 
Iho etn[(loyment situation improved 
...V ....^nufuetuiing costs began to soar upas 
a lesult ot the imiea.,- m the j.incj, ot all pio- 
Ilui-tb and oomiiiudLLtieb, ulu- ot thp iimm'diate 
•■llectb ot tho outljiiMk ui Wai w.i, the l-iiuuI- 
taneou.; outhieak of i.iiiLp.iut piohtoerilid. The 
measun'b adoptnl l,y the Ceiitial ami the 
floMu.-ial (.neiiiuieiit., tol file eoiitiol of I.rieCb 
aie dealt Kith beloK. 

CONTROL OF PRICES. 

tiie eailiest ^ep(•l(•u«,^ioTls of tlie W'ar 
caused in the romiiioditv 
maikets m the hist lew days. Pnres showed a 
^haip tendeuey to ii^e and all rood-.stiiffs and 
>tlui eommodities weie immedi.itelv affected. 
Jiei.haiits laised prices to exoihitanf lecels and 
mere was efi-ur e\idtnce ol pioliteeiing on an 
jif tween tlie proffteer ou the 
one tiaiid and the iioarder ou tlie other the honest 
t^^ploited The government of 
Imlia had toiescen the likely trend or events in 
outbreak of war and aa soon as 
Bn.Iand dedaied war on Oennanv. the Central 
J.overimieiit promulgated The Deteiice of India 
Urdinanee, 1930, and tlie Defence of India Rules 
orawn up theieuuder. Sub-rule (2) of Rule 81 
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ol these ivule's eiiipowei^ tlie t eiitial Uo^elU- 
meut, by ordei, to make piovi'-iou ‘ lor coutioU- 
ing the prices at which articles or things ot auy 
description ^\hats<)eveI may be sohl.” Sub- 
section (4) of >ectiou 2 01 the Or*linanee em- 
powers the Central (ioNerimieut to deleuate 
their powers both tinder the Ordinance and tlie 
Kules on any Pro\iucial Oovemiueut. lii 
accoidance witli these power*, the Ooveinuieut 
of India issued a >.'otilication (Lommerte De- 
partment, 2s'o 2t)) dated sth Seidembei Ihdb 
erapoweiing Provimial <^o\eininents to take 
measures lui controlling I'lices *ubject to ♦•ertain 
conditions which were dehued both m this and 
ill s-ubsequeut notitications. These condition'' 
were a* loiiowa ; — 

*■(») The power shall only ho exercised in 
respect ot iiecessaiies such as medical supi»hes 
foodstuffs, salt, keioscue oil and cotton «loth 
woven from yarn not exceeding 2Us in waip or 
wett. 

"(h) Impoite<l commoditu's. other than 
medical supplies, salt and keioseue oil shall 
not be bionght t\ithm the s( 0 |)c oi the oniois 
without the previous sanction ot the Cential 
Doveiumeiit. 

“(c) The Older* shall be- applicable to eaclr 
of the follow lug stage> : s,iU* bv prodinoi or 
importer, each stage of wholes.ik tiade and thej 
point of letail sale. 

“(d) (0 In tlie ca^e of good-' i)iodiiecd in 
Biitish India. — 

The maximum pi ice fi\e<l tot s,dcs by the 
]>iodueci sh.ill be so calculate<l ttom tune t<* 
time as to allow loi all fiu tois. such as a rise in 
the cost of law imiteiials oi millstoies. %\hich 
may have imieased the cost ot piorluction and 
bluill m any case not l>e less than a tiume lo 
per cent. aboNe the luUiig piice chaiged by 
producers on 1st Sej>teniber 

The maximum price llxed for sales at the 
wholesale ainl letail stages shall not be lesb than 
a figuie exceeding the lulmg piice at the same 
stage on 1st Scpteinbei lU'ht, by the amount by 
which the piice chaiged by the protlm-er is 
allowed by the PruMUcial (lovciumciit m whose 
juiisdii'tion the juoducci cauies on his business 
to exceed the luling piice chaigctl by pioducers 
on the said date .iiul shall in any case not be 
less than a figuie lU per cent above the ruling 
pnee at the s.iuie stage ot distiibiitioii on the 
said date. 

‘■(a) In the case of imported goods; — 

The maximum piice fixed for sales by tlie 
importer shall bi* so calculatc‘1 from time to 
time as not to be less than the «;um of {a) the 
current cost to the importei ot similai goods, 
and {b) the amount by which the importer’s 
selling late on Ist tjoptember lUJi) exceeded the 
cost to importei = prevailing on that date, and 
shall in any case not be less tlian a hgme 10 
pci <cut. abo\e the ruling luice charged by 
importers on that date : 

The maxiuiuin piice fixed for sales at the 
wholesale un»l retail st.igcs shall not be less than 
a flgui'e exceeding the lulmg price at the same 
stage on 1st September 1030 by the amount by 
which the price charged by the importer is allow- 
ed by the Provincial tiovernment in wlioae 


' juiisdiction the importei (.iiiics on his business 
to exceed the ruling price charged by importers 
on the said date at the same stage of distribution 
on the said date.” 

All the Piovinciai Governments in India took 
immediate action on the basis of the above 
oiders. The major lines of action are similar 
in all eases although minor details of procedure 
ami administiation have varied as between 
individual Provinces. 

Almost all Provinces appointed Controllers o 
Prices at Headquarters and empowered Deputy 
Commissioners and Collectors in charge of Dis- 
tricts to act as local controllers in respect of the 
areas within their jurisdiction. Both the Pro- 
vincial and the District Controllers were to be 
assisted by Aihisorv Boards or Price Control 
l ommittees whose composition varied according 
to whether it was a Pro\iiRial or a District body. 
iMtr the l'^o^iucial Committees, persons repre- 
senting ihe interests of the agriculturists and 
mdustrial workers were also included. The 
fuuctiou of these Committees was to advise the 
Controllers on price control, to keep Govcruineiit 
in touch with the trend of trade and the ditticul- 
ties experienced by traders and manufacturers 
and generally to keep Government in touch 
with the situation as it developed locally. In 
some I'roviuces, [special Committees and in 
others Subcommittees of the main Committees 
were appointed to deal witli matters connected 
with modiemes and drugs. Such Committees 
in the Districts are presided over by the Civil 
Surgeons. They deal mainly with the prices at 
whah imported drugs, especially of German 
maiiul.icture, are to be aold. Both prior to and 
I after the appointment of these various Com- 
uiitiecs, comprehensive press notes were issued 
noting the commodities the prices of which were 
to be controlled and warning dealers that any- 
bc»ilv eliargiiig higher prices would be prosecuted. 
Hoarding or refusing to sell was also to be 
puiiislicd. Purchasers were ad\ised to demand 
bills h-)r all articles bought and in cases where it 
was lelt that excessi\e prices were being charged, 
to report the same to the Police. In the Punmb 
where, m tlugraut cases, there was proof of 
uiirea.sonahle profiteering, instructions were 
issued to the Deputy Cuminissiouers to initiate 
criminal proceedings against the otfeuders by 
getting a police othcer to lodge information as 
required by Pule 130 of the Defence of India 
Rules. Geucially speaking, however, the ini- 
tiative in the matter was left to members of 
the public who were requested to send com- 
plaints supported by copies of bills to the De- 
puty Coiumissiuners or otlior olhcers nominated 
by them in this behalf. 

It was realised at an early stage that world 
prices of foodstulfs would rise rapidly and that 
this would ha^ e its repurcussions everywhere. 
In manv case* prices ruse from 15 to 100 per 
cent. Whilst some of this might very well have 
been due to panic, must of it must be attributed 
to the deUberate act of the traders to take ad- 
vantage of the situation to earn quick profits. 
At the s<uue time it was realised that the 
diiheulties of keeping prices within control were 
enormous and not easy of solution, ^\hile the 
necessity of an effective control of prices was 
recognised, it was also felt that it would be 
inad\isable to depri\e the cultnator of an 
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increase in priceo wliich would brinj' sonie relief: 
to his door. All things considered, the first 
measure of control to be introduced was to per- 
mit increases from 10 to 20 per cent, on the 
prices ruhng on 1st .'September 1930. District 
Oihcers were empowered to hx maximum prices 
for essential commodities and to take such other 
steps as iniL'ht be necessary to cheek profiteerinc. 
All District and Ih’ovincial Controllers were 
asked to submit to their respective irovem- 
ment.s, every week and in prescribed form^, the 
prices of certain essential commodities ruling 
in the markets. On receipt of these weekly 
prices each Provincial (Government published a 
consolidated statement showing the comparathe 
pricp'5 *.>f these commodities in the important 
markets of the Province, .'special Marketing 
Tntelli'jence Services were organi-ed to assist 
the (.’ohtrollers in ^his work. The tfutdua operandi 
was to take the chising rates for reatly stocks 
at the major source of supply of each particular 
commodity listed. 

There were distinct cycles in the tendency for 
prices to rise and fall during the period Sep- 
tember, 1039, to June, 1040. The hrst setback 
was experienced in >'ovember. 1039. Most 
Provinces at this time abandoned the policy 
of fixing maxima and an experimental measure 
of issuing lists of fair prices instead was adopted. 
Siinultaiiuuusly with tills, reports of relevant 
wholesale prices in other Provinces were as- 
certained and these were communicated to all 
the District Controllers in the ProviiKf. The 
mouth of December recorded slight increases in 
prices all round out a definite downward ten- 
dency set in January, which continued up to 
about the end of April, since when an upward 
trend Las again been noticed. 

The North-West Frontier Proviiic*e placed an 
emliargo ou the export of wheat from Peshawar 
District to the Punjab on 7th December, 1939. 
Un the 10th December this was extended to the 
whole Province. (In lOtli January, 1940, the 
(Toverimient of India called a \\ heat CoiifercDce 
at Lahore at which representativ cs of the various 
Provinces mainly interested, nc., N.-\V. Frontier 
Province, Smd, the Pnited Provinces, Pubjab 
and the Central Provinces were invited to dis- 
cuss the question of the control of wheat prices. 
The decision reached was tliat the time hud nut 
yet arrived for (Government to control wheat 
price.s. Following this Conference, the N.-W. 
Frontier Province lifted the embartro it had 
imposed on the export of wheat ou 2nd P’ebruary, 
1910 

The only Province in India which hail esta- 
blished cheap srain siiops hy the time we went 
to Press was Dombay. The details regarding 
tlic&e shops have been dealt with elsewhere in 
this Chapter. 

The Government of India convened two 
Conferences of the representatives ol all Pro- 
vincial Governments and Adminkstrations in 
India to dhicu.ss questions connected with Price 
Control. At the first of these Conferences held 
in Delhi in October, 1939, the view was largely 
held that, so far as agricultural produce w'as 
i-oncerned, it was undesirable to check the rise 
in prices, at any rate, at that time. At the 
second Conference whh-h was held in .Tamiary, 
1940, one of the conclusions reached was that 
in all places where effective control liad been 


establisheil there had been a tendency for sup* 
plies to dry up or to go underground and for 
normal business to be dislocated, and it was 
decided that it would be unfair, when the 
agriculturist was making some little profit, to 
put the screv*' on him and fi.x an upper limit for 
the prices of commodities. This Conference 
agreetl to the desiraliility of the Central GeVern- 
raent taking in hand the work of co-ordinating 
price control policy in the Provinces. It wa» 
decided that at the stage of production and 
with reference to the wholesale markets of some 
of the principal commodities, the Government 
of India •should be the proper authority for 
limiting, .sliould occasion arise, the prices of 
suth commodities and that at the retail stage, 
the Provincial and State unit-^ should have 
complete freedom to fix tnaxiinuni prices, sncli 
maxima being fixed on the basis of the wholcBale 
prices fixed by the (rovenmient of India, 

The following offiiers have been appointed 
Controllers of Prices in the cliief Provinee.s in 
India: 

Bengal. K. G. Moisiieil. i c ; Bombay: F. J. 
Kamka; Matlras* The Secretary to the Gov- 
ermiient of Madras Development Department, 
United Provim os .M II 1'. Ncthersole. j).s.o , 

I ('.s : Central Provinces and Berar* I) V. Rege, 

I c s ; Bihar H. .\ li. WTlham, I.c'*.. N.-\Y. 
Frontier Province' The Revenue ami Divisioiuil 
Commib-sionor ; Smd D. R. c. Halford. 

DEMANDS FOR DEARNESS 
ALLOWANCES. 

Unlike 1014. m<histnal workers in India in 
1939 were not slow m demanding, 
from their emplovcrs. inciea.sps in wages 
III the form of Dearness of Food 
or War .Aliow'.inccs to neutialisp tlie rise 
ill tlie cost of living Provincial lederations of 
unions to the All-ludia Trade Union 

Congress and individual unions forwarded 
petitions both to the Provineial Governments 
and to As-oi iations of Kmploycrs, Railway 
Admmistratious and Large Labour Emploviiig 
Oigaiiizations like tlie Port Trusts, Muuicipal- 
itie5>, etc., lor the giant to imlustiml employees 
of dcaiiie.-". allowames ranging fioni 25 to 40 
per cent over existing levels of wage.s. The 
Bombay Provincial Tiade Union Congress 
appointed a Coumil of Aition consisting of 
luomment labour leaders in the Province to 
carry on intensive prop.iganda to secure these 
allowaiires in all industries but mainly m cotton 
textile milD in tlie City of Bombay. During 
the Borld Bar of 1914-18 and immediately 
after. Pioviunal Governments in India mostly 
followed a polii y of non-intervention in disputes 
between Capital and Labour. Conditions then 
were, however, vastly different to what they 
are now. Trade unionism, then, was practically 
uukiiowu in the couiitiy but iu September, 1939, 
there were nearly 9nb unions in India, of w’hich 
nearly 7(K» were registered under the Indian 
Trade Unions .Ait. The majority of these 
Uuioi^ are under the control of communist or 
extreme left wing bodies, which, it was obvious, 
would not be slow' in endeavouring to capture 
the‘ imagination of the masses through propa- 
ganda osteiLsibly diiected at securing wage con- 
cessions but in reality aimed at the undermining 
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of authority. It is, and always has been, the 
policy of Government to do everj'thmg possible 
to foster and encourage the growth of bomi fide 
trade unionism in India, At the same time, 
however. Government do not desire that Indian 
labour should fall a prey to subversive propa- 
ganda dictated and directed by eommunist 
organisations in foreign countries India had 
had bitter exi^riences in the years 1928-29 when 
a handful of communist leaders successfully 
dislocated almost all industries in the country 
by organising and carrying on larue scale strikes 
for prolomred periods. It was vitally necessary, 
therefore, that subversive propaganda under the 
garb of trade union activities should be prevent- 
ed, eapecially during a period when the whole 
country with Great Britain and the rest of the 
British Empire was engaged in a life and death 
struggle with a fonnidable advers<iry. At the 
same time, however, it was felt that the situatk 
created by continuously rising prices was sui • 
that it was necessary that a certain measure 
relief should be afforded to the workers ai.„ 
particularly to those on low rates of wages who 
were finding it difficult to make both ends 
meet, 

With these objects in view, Ministers of 
Labour, Advisers to the Governors and other 
high Government officials in all the industrial 
Provinces of India soon established contacts and 
began a series of discussions with responsible 
representatives of the employers and the em- 
ployed with the object of securing agreement 
on the extent of relief to be granted. In cases 
where no agreement w'as possible, empl(*yers 
were persuaded to grant concessions which, 
under existing conditions, were considered 
reasonable. The adoption of this policy met 
with considerable success in Bengal, the United 
Provinces, the Punjab and the Province of 
Madras. In the Central Provinces, Govern- 
ment failed to secure any concessions from 
employers in the Cotton Textile Industry and 
were impelled first to appoint u Court of In- 
quiry under the Indian Trade Disputes Act and 
then to constitute the Nagpur Textile Inquiry 
Committee to examine the question whether 
any dearness allowance should be granted to 
cotton mill operatives in Nagpur and if so 
to recommend the amount of such allowance and 
the date from which it should be given. The 
Court of Inquiry consisted of Mr. M. N. Clarke, 
T.c.s , District and Sessions Judge, Nagpur. 
The Court’s lleport was published in an Extra- 
ordinary Issue of the Central Provinces and 
Berar Gazette dated 28th March, 1940. The 
conclusion reached by the Court, for the reasons 
stated in its lleport, w’as that no dearness allow- 
ance should be given having regard to the 
“present cost of living and the existing conditions 
in the industry.” The Nagpur Textile Labour 
Union announced its intention to call a general 
strike from 8th April. A stay-in strike com- 
menced in the Empress Mills from that date and 
the workers of the Model Mills struck work on 
the l.'>th April. As a result of protracted nego- 
tiations between Govenimeut on the one hand 
and the representatives of tlie Employers and 
the Union on the other, the strike was eventually 
called off on Government undertaking to appoint 
another Conmiittee. This Committee was 
constituted by a Notification dated 1 st May, 
1940. Profesk)r P. C. Mahalanobis, i.e.s. was 


appointed Chairman and Mr, K. D. Guha, 
Director of Industries, Nagpur, a Member. Mr. 
S. H. Batliwalla, Manager, Empress Mills and 
Mr. R. S. Ruikar, President, Nagpur Textile 
Union, were appointed associate members to 
help the Committee on technical matters. 
The report of this Committee was published in 
another Extraordinary Issue of the C. P. Gazette 
dated 25th May, 1040. This Committee re- 
commended that a dearness allowance at a 
basic rate of six pies per day per worker would 
be appropriate against an average rise of about 
six per cent, in the index number of the cost of 
hviug for Nagpur since the commencement of 
the w'ar and that this should be increased by 
one pie for every change of one per cent, in the 
three monthly moving average of the index 
number with August, 1930, as the base mouth. 
At the moment of writing (2.>th June) the 

.• . ^ ^•'jpress Mills had decided 

• • • . '•ease but not to accept 

. ale fluctuations and then 

_ ■ ■ that the Management 

of the Model Mills would do likewise. As we 
go to Press, we understand that the Nagpur 
Textile Labour Union have refused to accept the 
Committee's recommendations in the matter 
and have decided to call a general strike with 
effect from 3rd July 1940. 

In the Province of Bombay, the discussions 
on the question of dearness allowances, as far as 
the Textile Industries were concerned, had to 
be taken through the procedure laid down In 
the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 1938. 
According to the provisions of that Act, both 
employers and workers are required to serve 
formal notices of change in respect of any intend- 
ed changes m w.ige rates or other conditions of 
employinent. If the parties fail to reach an 
agreement, the matter goes to conciliation. As 
far as the workers are concerncil, such notices 
are to be served to or through “representatives 
of employees.” In local areas, where Unions 
liaving a* membership of 25 per cent, or more 
of the total number of workers employed in any 
industry to which the Act has been applied are 
registered as representative Unions, such Unions 
are the “representative of employees.” The 
only two Unions which have so far been register- 
e<l as representative Unions in the Pro^ince of 
Bombay are the Textile Labour A^ssne iation, 
Ahmedabad, and the Amalner Girui Kamgar 
Union, Amalner. A registered Union and an 
employer can, under the pro\isions of the Act 
enter into an agreement or ’submission’ to refer 
any dispute to the arbitration of the Industrial 
Court or to any third party 

In Ahmedabad, the Textile Labour Associa- 
tion served notices on all employers in the 
cotton textile industry on loth December, 1030, 
demanding dearness allowances both in cash 
and in kind. On the parties failing to reach an 
agreement the matter was taken into conciliation 
before Mr. A. S, Iyengar, the local (Joneiliator. 
The Government of Bombay, however, consider- 
ed it desirable, in view of the importance of this 
dispute, to refer it to a Special Conciliator and 
Mr. G. S. lUjadhvaksha, i.es., District and 
Sessions Judge. Ahmedabad, was appointed a 
Special Conciliator for this dispute on 20th 
1 January. 1940. For the reasons stated in his 
' Report which was published in an Extraordinary 
issue of the Bombav Government Gazette dated 
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10th February, 1940, the Special Conciliator was 
not able to secure any agreement between the 
parties. Thereafter, several conferences, some 
of them presided over by Sir Gilbert Wiles, 
K.c.LE.. C.S.I., I.C.S., Adviser to His Excellency 
the Governor of Bombay, and itr. 1). S. Baklile. 
I.C.S., Commissioner of Labour, were held 
between the parties but no agreement appeared 
possible and the Textile Labour Association 
called a general strike in the Ahmedabad cotton 
mills with effect from 26th February, 1940. 
As the result of a last minute intervention by 
His Excellency the Governor of Bombay, the 
parties airreed, by entering into a submission, 
to refer the dispute to the arbitration of the 
Industrial Court. The Court gave its award 
in the matter on 26th April, 1940, and this was 
published in an Extraordinary Issue of the 
Bombay Government Gazette dated 2yth April, 
1940. The Industrial Court awarded a cash 
dearness allowance of Rs. 3-8-0 for a ditference 
of every 11 points between the official cost of 
living index figure for Ahmedabad for August, 
1939, and the month tw’o months prior to the 
one for which the allowance is to be paid. For 
those months for which the ditference was higher 
or lower than 11 points, the allowance would be 
worked out proportionately. Thus, if the 
ditference was 7 points, the allowance would be 
7/11 of Bs. 3-8-0, if it was 18 points it would be 
18/11 of Rs. 3-8-0 and so on. In addition to 
this, the Court ordered that cost price grain 
shops, to be run by a Joint Committee consisting 
of two representatives each of f * ' • ' ' ' 

Millowners’ Association and the ' 

Association and presided over by 
Chairman, should be opened for coiiou uuu 
workers in that centre. By the middle of June 
ten such shops had been opened. 

In Bombay, five elected representatives of 
the Isew China Mills served a notice on 3rd 
February, 1940, on the Management of the Mill 
demanding a dearness allowance ot 40 per cent, 
and on their failing to secure an agreement, took 
the matter into conciliation. The Millowners’ 
Association, Bombay, on the same day, made the 
issue a general one under section 29 of the Bom- 
bay Industrial Disputes Act and notified all 
mills which were affiliated to the Association 
that they would be covered in the en.'^uing luo- 
eeedings. The (Jovernment of Bombay, tliere- 
upon, on 4th February, 1940, appointed a Board 
of Conriliation, under section 23 of tin* A<'t, 
consisting of Sir Sajba Rangnekar. an Ex-Judge 
of the High Court, Bombay, as Chairman, and 
Messrs. J. C. Setalvad, A. 8. Trollip, Jarnnadas 
M. Mehta and S. C. Joshi as Meiiii)eis. to promote 
a settlement of this dispute. The CV>m illation 
Board failed to secure an agreement between 
the parties for the reasons stated in their Kej>ort 
w’liich was published m an Extraoniinai y Issue 
of the Bonilxiy Government Gazette d.ited 26th 
February, 1940. The Board, however, ariived 
at the coucIu.sion that a dearness allowance at a 
flat rate of tw’o annas jjer day be gi\en during tlie 
w’ar as an addition to the wages of cotton null 
worker.", in Bombay to cover variatioiw in the 
official co»t ol living index number for Bombay 
between 105 and 12.^ that this allowance should 
be given to all employees drawing un<ler Rs. I 5 <j 
per moiitli, with retro.spective elfeet liom Ist 
December, and that in the event of the 

index number falling outside the limits of 105 


and 123 for any three consecutive months, an 
adjustment of the proposed allowance would be 
necessary. Almost immediately after the pub- 
lication of the Board’s Report, the Millowners’ 
Association. Bombay. i>sued a press communi- 
que accepting the Board’s conclusions and 
agreeing to pay tiie allowances recommended. 
The Bombay Girni Kamgar I'nion and the 
Council of Action. howe\ er. reiused to accept 
the MiIlow^lers' offer and they called a general 
strike which lasted from 3rd March to 13th 
April, 1940, and whicli involved a time loss oi 
four and a half million working days. The 
progiesS of thi^ strike lias been fully described 
in the is'sues of the Ijiboof (inzf'tte publi>hed 
by the Labour Office of the <Tovernment of 
Bombay, for the months of April and May, 1940. 

I The Millowners’ Association carried on an in- 
tensive counter propaganda to that conducted 
by the Union and by the l-2th April thev had 
succeeded in securing an attendance of nearly 
50,u00 workers in more than hall the number 
of mills in the City. On that day the Council 
of Action called a monster meeting of mill work- 
ers in the City and the meeting concurred in the 
decEiou of the Council to call oh the strike. 


Tiie Government of Bombay appointed a 
Special Conciliator iii a similar di-^pute between 

the ' 'V iii<: and the 

I • • liiL’i tiiul lu this 

jcase al. " was nr>t siii-cess- 

itul in securing an agreement on account of the 
opposition OI the employers to give 
Siinilai disputes in the cotton textile 
. Sholaimr anil in tlie woollen and the 
sUk textUe indu^tiies in BouU.av were settled 
by the Chief Conciliator (Mr. S. 1{ Deshpaude. 
M.B E.) by the parties agreeing to the grant of 
dearness allowancea langiug jrom one anna per 
day in Sholapnr to one anna nine pies per day 
to »Hk textile woikei's and two annas per day 
to woollen textileiwoikm^ in Bombav City. As 
[far as the employee^ of the Bombay Electric 
•Supply and liamua>s Company Ltd were 
roacerneii, the (Jot eminent of Jioiiibay on 14th 
March. 1940, apjiointed a Board of Conriliation 
consisting of Sir ih,\ ind ibulgaokar. an ex-.Iudge 
ot the Jloiubay High Court, as sole Member, 
under Section 3 of the Tiade Disputes Act, 1929. 
ihis Board wa-i also not successful in securing an 
aurtement between the paiticb but it lecominend- 
ed that dearnes^ alluwaiuc.s at tiat rates of 
ivs. 4 pel mouth aiul two annas <;x pies per day 
Miould be paid with letrospectise ehea from 
1st December. 3939. to all employees of the Com- 
,pany drawing up to Ra. HKi per month and to 
I daily wage eai lie- • - 

letused to mcei ' j 

aiiiiouncpd their 

at the rates of iis. 2 and one anna six pies per 
day lespectnely. The four Cnious of tiu 
‘ompanys employees refused to a.-eept this 
iiei .ind ballots were taken on the ({uestiou of 
‘ strike. On Die intervention 
1 ‘ 11 i.ilbeit Wiles, the Board ot Directors ofth 
< ouipanv decided, on l-Mli .Tune, 1940, to raise 
'‘bowaiice-;! to Ks. 3 and one anna nine pies 
] e day reapci tively. It is, undcistood tiiat tlie 
e ni<*iid Lonreriied decided to accept this olfer. 

5?iven brief accounts of the 
I mcial action taken in the matter of dearness 
allowances in the more important industries in 
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tlie ProMtue of BoibIkiv and the Tentrul Pro- 
vinces and Berai. ^Viiiist it is obMously im- 
possible to give here similar aci omits oi the 
hundreds of other disputes that have occurred 
on thi'^ question both in Bomhay and in the 
other Provinces of India since the besinuing of 
the \Var. \ve gne below the scales ot dearness 
allowances or increases in wanes nraiited in some 
of the major industiies both in Bombay and in 
other Provinces — 

Bengal — 

Jntt' Inthitifrjj : The Indian .lute Mills Associa- 
tion, after i ousultatioii with the UoiPble the 
Labour Munster, announced on Ibth November, 
lO.hJ, a general imTeanient of 10 per cent., 
which was strictly to he legaided not as a war 
allowance but as .i restoiation of wage cuts made 
in the slump period about three yeais ago. 

Calcutta Pitbltc 'CtlUfi/ Co/iip<iniC^ ’ To W'orkers 
drawing under lis. 3U per mouth. Its g. with the 
e.xceptioii of tlie Oriental ('om|«my which 
gave Hs. 2 to workers earning uudei K». 20 and 
Ks. 3 to woikers earning between lU. 20 and 
Rs. 3U ; Rs. 30 to Rs. 35 — Rs 3 . the Calcutta 
Tramways ga\e Rs. -4 to woikei» earning bet- 
ween Rs’ 51 and Ks. 74 and the Cah utta Electric 
Supply Corporation Rs 4 to those eainiug )>ct- 
wcen Rs. 50 and Rs. 00. In the formei i-ase 
earnings between Rs. 51 and Rs. 53 were to be 
made up to Rs. 53 ami in the latter, e.irnings 
betw’een Rs. U6 ami Rs. 100 to Rs. 100. 

Calcutta ^[aniripal Sicccpcrs : Sweepers 
getting less thau Rs. 30 — Re. 1. 

Calcutta Shipping ConipanUf : Cn 14th Sep- 
toinher, 1030, Cah-utta sluppiug Companies gave 
a 2.5 per cent, increase in wage.- to Indian seamen 
employed on 12 mouths’ loicign agiccmcuts. 
and later a nirther 25 per cent., as a W.ir Bonus 
to compensate thorn lor the iricuM.-c<l ri-k to 
life and prijperty when sailing outside Eastern 
local waters. 

United Provinces — 

Tertile ^liUs The local Mazdoor Sabha at 
Caw'iipoie (■on>ent'd a Bear food Allowance 
Conference on 21st January, 1940, to lormulute 
the demands ol the woikcr^. On tin* e\c ol 
this Confeieuce, the Employcis' Ah-s^iciatioii ot 
Northern India uotitied their intention to giant 
dear lood allowances on a graduated scale: worker 
in Jute Miil> eaiumg under Rs. 14 jier uiontli 
weie to get two anii.is in the iui>ee, Rs 14 to 
Rs, 18 — 1 anna six pies in the rujiees; Rs. 18 
to Rs. 24 — one auiia in flie lupee; Rs 24 and 
under R». 30 — nine pies in the rupee; ainl over 
Rs. 30 to Rs. 75--halt an anna m the rujiee. 
Similar allowances but with a dilieient giadiiig 
of monthly earnings were to be gi>en to woikers 
in cotton and w'oolleu mills in the Piovinee. 

Madras— 

Coftiiii Mills , One aim.i piT day to male 
workers and halt an anua per day to women and 
children. 

Match Making Concerns . Gj per cent, to 
those earning less tliau Rs. 50 

Municipal ^^cuvengers : Re. i pel month. 


Punjab — 

On 5th January. 1940, Government invited 
leading industrulists of the Province to a Con- 
lerence presided over by the Hon. The ilinister 
for Bevelopnient to discuss the wage situation 
cie.ited by the rapid rise in prices. It was 
considered that it was for industrialists to take 
action themselves before being compelled to do 
&o by strikes and other manifestations of labour 
di-content The meeting decided that it was 
as yet premature to take any steps to increase 
the wages ot the workeis 8mce then several 
i individual units have granted dearness allow’ances 
1 ranging froiu 61 to 121 per cent, of wages. 

Delhi— 

Cotton Mills: Eor workers earning up to 
Rs. 2n per month — a lump sum payment ot Rs. 
2-8-0, Rs. 20 to Rs. 40 (in one miU and Ks. 50 
lu another) — 12V per cent; Rs. 40 to Rs, 75 in 
one mill — Rs. 5 lump sum; Rs. 50 to Rs. 70 in 
auothei mill — 7i per cent, 

Bombay — 

Cotton, fiilk and ^yoollcn Textile Mills : Full 
details have been given above. 

hoinhag Manidpahtir Ks. 2 to those drawing 
Ks .')0 per month or less and one auna three 
lucs per day to daily wage earners. 

Thanti Municipnlitg : Ks. 4 to those drawing 
under Ks. 7.5 per month. 

Ahmcdabiid Municipuliti/ : Rs. 2 per month 
under Ks. 30. Rs. 30 and o^e^ — one anna per 
day. 

Poona District Board: Rs. 3 per month. 

Bonibtii/ Port Trust : Same as Bombay ifuni- 
clpality but siibjeet to sanction of the Irovern- 
nicnt of India. 

Oil iitotugc Idants : Rs 3 per month in some 
eoncerus and two amuis per day m some others. 

iS’owp Fadot'ies : Two annas per day. 

I'ihics of India Press : Five per cent, for 
tlio.-e getting Rs. 100 per month or less 

Aerated W'atci Munufnetun rs : Rs. 2 per month 
(in some eorn'crii'') 

Pnginccung Finns .* Mostly round about 10 
per cent, of pay. 

Bihar — 

Several strikes occurred during the year in 
the .lharia Coalfield in which the workers de- 
iiiandeil an increase of wages, a dearness allow- 
ance, or a war bonus amounting to 30 to 40 per 
<‘ent. abi>\e the ]'rC'War level of wiiges. In 
Mew of the pre%ailmg agitation tor increased 
wages on the ground that the co-t of living had 
increaseil, the (tov eminent of India with the 
concurnune of the i*rovuuial Government and 
the coal industry appointed Mr. A. Hughes. l.C.s., 
late Commissioner of Labour, Bengal, as a 
Special Olhcor to make an inquiry into the 
cliaimes iu the cost of living due to war conditions 
in the Bihar Coalhelds. This inquiry had not 
concluded when we went to press. 
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Other Provinces — j 6 . Hours of night shift work. 

Similar details to those given above are not! 7 , Sickness Insurance, 
available. 


The general tentlency in the grant of these 
dearness of food allowances has been to give 
a lump sum figure per month or per day in pre- 
ference to a general percentage increase. The 
object of this is to benefit the more poorly paid 
workers and at the same time to give the neces- 
sary measure of relief to the better paid 
categories. 

FIRST CONFERENCE OF LABOUR 
MINISTERS. 

The Government of India Act, 1935, one part 
of which came into ojieratiou on the 1st April, 
1937, had brought about a certain change in the 
conditions regarding labour legislation. Many 
of the Provincial Governments liad initiateil 
widespread schemes for further legislation and 
all Associations of Employers in the country 
liad suggested to the Government of India the 
desirability of some action to ensure co-ordinated 
action in respect of labour laws. The Govern- 
ment of India felt tliat unco-nrdiuated labour 
laws and unequal labour conditions in different 
Provinces of India tend to depress conditions of 
labour all over, rather than to advance them, 
and that the unfortunate results of such unfo- 
ordinated labour laws and conditions iiuvc been 
the migration of industry from one area to an- 
other and the development of industries in ureas 
which arc not normally suited for them but which 
attract such development merely because of 
absence of laliour laws. They decided, therefore, 
that both from the point of % iew of labour as 
much as from the point of view of the capitalist 
it was necessary to co-ordinate labour legislation 
and with this end in Mew the Governiiient of 
India coiivciu'ri a Conference of Labour Ministers 
from the Provincial and the State Administra- 
tions to be held in A'ew Ilelhi in November, 
1939. Owing, however, to the resignation of 
tlic Congress Ministries early in that month, the 
Conferenet* could rmt be held tlien and had to Im* 
postponed to January, 19-10. This \va.s the 
first Conference of its kind and was attended by 
representatives with advisers from the Govern- 
ment of India, all tlie industrial Provinces in 
India and the Baroda and Gwalior States The 
Jlon'ble Sir llamaswaim Mudaliar, Member for 
Commerce and Labour, presided and the Hon’ble 
Sir Andrew Clow, c.s I., c i.i , i c.s., Member 
ftir Communications and Jlailways, was also 
present. Jlr P. P. Pillai, Director of the Inter- 
national Lai)our Ollice, Indian Branch, and 
Mr. M. G. Srinivasan, Government Director of 
Industrial Concerns, Mysore, attended as ob- 
servers. The Agenda for the Conference con- 
sisted of the following items ; 

Prevention and Settlement of Industrial 
Disputes. 

2. Industrial Housing. 

3. Holidays with Pay. 

4. Collection of Statistics concerning Labour 
and Industry. 

5. Extension of legislation to lab«»ur em- 
ployed iu commercial establishments and shops. 


8 . Amendment of the Payment of Wages 
Act in the light of its working during the past 
few years. 

9. Amendment of section 5 of the Factories 
Act, 1934. 

10. Delegation of powers to Provincial 
Governments regarding Trade Unions who»e 
objects are not confined to one Province. 

The following items were not included in the 
Agenda but were left to be discussed after the 
items in the Agenda were concluded, if the 
Conference so desired. — 

1. Unemployment Insurance. 

2. Madras Weekly Pavinent of Wages Bill, 
1939. 


3. Legislation to relieve indebtedness among 
industrial workers. 

4. llecognitioii of Trade Unions. 

The first three items in the Supplementary 
Agenda were not diacuKsed bv the Conference. 
The Conference decided that tlie Central Govern- 
ment should draft legislation on four important 
siilijects in the light of the fllscu*'''ion 8 held on 
them and send the drafts to the Provincial 
' Governments who would examine them and 
express their views thert^on so that the next 
C<»nference <*f l.al.our Ministers to be called in 
January 3941 would have before it definite data 
to decide whether tlie Government of India 
should proeeoil with legislation or not. The four 
draft Bills vyould relate to industrial disputes, 
holulavs with pay. collection of industrial and 
labour statistics and an amendment of the Fay- 
iiient of \\a;jes Act. The Conferenc'c also agreed 
that I rovineial and ,state (Irtvernnieiits should 
exaiiiUie other subjeits like sickness insurance 
and extension of legislation to workers in coni- 
mcTCjal establishments and shops and to make 
dennite suggestions regarding the line of future 
artioa on tliPse, The Conference further agreed 
that < entrul Government undertakings in the 
Pr<»vinres such as Ilailwavs should be excluded 
troiii the si-ope of I'rovmcial legislation tmt that 
ill such undertakings the rontrol of conditions of 
hibour and tlie execution of power conferred 
bv legislation should vest in the Centre. Kegard- 
mg paid holidays it was felt that paid liolidays 
shouia he given to workers deprived of weekly 
holidays particularly in organized industries. 

ol the Conference have been 
puLlished i.v the Gov ernment of India in Bulletin 
:no. <U of the Bulletins of Indian Industries 
ana LalMuir, cojues of which are obtainable at 
1 n • Manager of Publications, 


This concludes our historical survey of the 
of the Labour Problem in India In 
this survey factory legislation and legislation 
m connection with payment of wages 1 ^ been 
dealt with as exhaustively as space permittM. 

e DOW deal more briefly with other important 
phases connected with labour in India. 
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In 1922 India obtained recognition by the 
League of Nations as one of the eight chief 
industrial countries of the world. As such 
she is entitled to a permanent seat on the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Organisation. In the memorandum prepared 
by the India Office of the British Government 
for the substantiation of India’s claims as such 
the following figures were given to illustrate 
the industrial importance of the country . — 

“ Twenty-eight million agricultural 
workers excluding peasant proprietors ; 
141,000 maritime workers, lascars, etc., 
a figure second only to that of the United 
Kingdom ; over twenty million workers 
in industry, including cottage industries, 
mines and transport ; railway mileage 
in excess of that in every country in the 
world except the United States of America.” 

The figures for the 1931 population census 
which revealed a total population of nearly 353 
millions show that the number of agricultural 
workers had increased to nearly thirty-one and a 
half millions. This figure excludes cultivating 
owners (27 millions), cultivating tenants (34 
millions), landlords (over three nuilions) and 
* others * (six and a half millions). The number 
of earners plus working dependants in industry, 
trade, transport and mines amounts to twenty- 
six millions. Domestic servants number eleven 
millions. These figures, at the best, must be 
considered as estimates, because even to-day 
no reliable statistics are available in India to 
show approximately correct figures of the 
numbers employed in each branch of industry 
in India. There has been no famine or epidemic 


of any importance in India since 1931 and the 
growth in population is estimated at three to 
four millions per annum. It is confidently 
anticipated that unless this rate of growth is 
checked the census of 1941 will reveal a total 
population of nearly 400 millions. The statistics 
contained in the annual administration reports 
for factories and mines show the numbers of 
persons employed in factories and mines which 
are subject to the control of the Factories 
and the Mines Acts. As far as factories 
are concerned, it is known that there are 
thousands cf small factories in India which 
are not subject to any control and no 
statistics are therefore available to show the 
numbers employed in such concerns. All that 
the annual factory statistics show are the 
numbers of factories which are controlled by 
the Indian Factories Act in any particular 
year and the numbers employed in such factories. 
With each expansion in the definition of the 
term * factory * more existing factories come 
under control and are therefore included in 
the statistics. Sueli expansions mainly occurred 
In tlie Years iiimiediatelv following the pas.*«ing 
of the'lS91. 1911. 1922 and 1934 Acts, but 
since 1037 most ?l•o^iucial (Jo\eriiment» have 
made a wider u^^e of the powers conferred on 
them by Section 5 of the Indian Factories Act, 
lO.U. and have notified many small concerns as 
‘•factories," for example, 'nearly 700 small 
haudlooni concerns, printing presses and ougineer- 
iug workshops were notified as factories in the 
Frovince of Ikmibay during the year 103S. 
The following figures show the growth of the 
factory population i)i India during the Inst 
forty-four years. 


Factory Statistics, 1894-1D38. 


Year. 

Number 

of 

factories. 

Average daily number employed. 

Men. 

Women. 

Cliildren. 

Total. 

1894 

815 

275,806 

53,127 

20.877 

349,810 

1898 

1,098 

334,594 

60,603 

27,532 

422,729 

1902 

1,533 

424,375 

85,882 

31,377 

541,634 

1906 

1,855 

546,693 

102,796 

41,223 

690,712 

1910 

2,359 

624,945 

115,540 

52,026 

792,511 

1914 

2,936 

746,773 

144,157 

60,043 

950.978 

1918 

3,436 

897,469 

161,343 

64,110 

1,122,922 

1922 

5,144 

1,086,457 

206,887 

67,628 

1,361,008 

1926 

7,251 

1,208,628 

249,669 

60,094 

1,618,391 

1930 

8,148 

1,235,425 

254,905 

37,972 

1,528,302 

1934 

8,658 

1,248,009 

220,860 

18,362 

1,487,231 

1935 

8.831 

1,360,131 

235,344 

15,457 

1,610,932 

1936 

9,323 

1,400,210 

239,87.5 

12.062 

1,652,147 

1937* 

8,930 

1,427,103 

237,933 

10,833 

1,675,869 

1938* 

9.743 

1,481.914 

245.09') 

10,742 

1,737.755 


* The figures for 1037 and 1038 are exclusive of Burma. 


“Adolescents” are a new class created by 
the IndianFactories Act, 1934, to cover persons 
between the ages of 15 and 17 who have not 
secured certificates of fitness for employment as 
adults and who must continue to ^ employed 
ns children. Jn the above table, however, the 


figures for male and female adolescents which 
have been shown separately in the Factor^’ 
Statistics for the years 1935 to 1937 have 
been Included in the figures for adult males 
and adult women. 
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The average daily number of children 
employed in factories shows a steady fall since 
1922. This is due to stricter administration and 
better inspection and certification after the pass- 
ing of the Amending Act of 1922. As against 
67,628 children employed in 5,144 factories, 
in that year, the number employed in 9,743 
factories in 1938 fell to 10,742. It is noteworthy 


that the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, 
reached a decision in 1922 that no children 
should be employed in any textile mill in 
Bombay City after that year. The following 
table gives the detailed factory statistics for 
the year 1938 by provinces and age and sex 
groups — 


Detailed Factory Statistics for 1938. 


Province. 

Number 

Average daily number of Workers employed. 

of 

Factories. 

Adult 

Males. 

Adult 

Women. 

Adole- 

scents. 

Cliildren. 

Total. 

Ma(iras 

1,818 ' 

128.796 

50 974 

9 468 

5.097 

194.335 

Bombay 

2.495 

402,449 

71.501 

4 120 

943 

479.103 

Siiid 

322 

24.600 

4.955 


117 

29.875 

Bengal 

1,735 

405. IS3 

59.859 

C.275 

1.474 

562.791 

United P^o^inces .. 

530 

148,400 

5.119 

1.154 

412 

155.085 

Punjab 

780 

61,486 

S,494 

] .4.53 

S35 

72 26S 

Bihar 

311 

86 137 

6.384 

326 

187 

93,034 

Orissa 

80 

3 108 

1.368 

53 

16 

4.545 

Central Provinces Sc Beiar 

737 

41 631 

10,641 

5 1 5 

187 

81,074 

Assam 

765 

35.540 

lo.OSl 

3. 194 

1 062 

50,677 

North Wcbt Frontier Pio- 
viiice 

30 

1.144 

30 

2 

5 

1.181 

Baluchistan 

14 

1 985 

14 


47 

2,(140 

Ajmer Merwara 

35 

12 619 

1 .048 

11 

208 

13.'8,86 

Delhi 

78 

14.920 

267 

74 

128 

15.308 

Bangalore and Coorg 

13 

1 012 

.507 

U 

24 

1 ,557 

Total 

9.743 

1,4.50.010 

1 24(1,') H 

27,1 )»;2 

111.742 

1,737,755 


The annual All-India reports give detailed! 
figures of numbers employed, by age and sex 
groups, only for cotton spinning and weaving 
mills and for jute mills and not for the other 
industries. It is not possible, therefore, to give 
a table similar to the one above by industries. 
It is interesting, however, to observe that of the 
total numbers employed as given iu the above 
table, 431,4*>7 men, 66.818 women. ll».565 
adolescents anri 3.348 <'hililien were cmplo\e»l 
in cotton spinning cind weaving mills an<l 255,‘»6'> 
men, 37,773 women. 1.405 ailole'^eentb anil 1.5 
children were employed in jute mills. Out of 
the total number of 512.228 persons eniployed 
in cotton mills in British Pfo\inces iu in<lli. 
328,0.56 or 64 per cent, were employeil in milK 
in the Province of Bombay and out of the total 
number of 295, 162 persons employed in jute 


mills ill Biitish India. 279,034 or over 04 per 
cent wcio cniplincil in juti. nulls in liein'.il. 
lue next most inipoitant t.iitory industry is 
tn.it ol l■nl;ln(■l•nIl'_' ’■ Tins oroun covers 
eiilimeerinu tonceriis iiinjier, inilwav workstiops, 
noiKj.uds, niet.il ii.iip 1, li t™ ICS, tine wcxidwork 
[.ictones .snd s,uv mills, etc , nnd it covers 
>et\veeu i.» to 30 pei cent, or the total number 
employed m all factoiies. 

mining statistics. 

The collection of full statistics with regard 
to the nnmher of jicrsons emploj'ed in mines 
jiu Indui datc^ froni 1924, that is to sav, after 
■ the passing of the Indian Mines Act, 1923 The 

! Sr?odT92T-]9Cs''"i!.^'‘"'" "^tistics for the 
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1 Total number of I 


Number of persons employed. 



mines w men came 
under the Act. 

Underground and 
open workings. 

Above ground. 

Total. 

1924 

1,804 

167,779 

90,498 

258,277 

1925 

2,011 

168,554 

84.303 

253,857 

1926 

1,897 

189,371 

70,742 

260,113 

1927 

1,092 

196,341 

72,949 

269,290 

1928 

1,943 

197,398 

70,273 

267,671 

1929 

1,732 

199,908 

69,783 

269,701 

1930 

1,669 

191,915 

69,752 

261,667 

1931 

1,471 

170,638 

60,144 

230,782 

1932 

1,281 

151,924 

52,734 

204,658 

1933 

1.424 

153,942 

S2,565 

206,507 

1934 

1,675 

170.820 

58.561 

229,381 

1935 

1,813 

189.263 

64,707 

253,970 

1936 

1,973 

199.917 

69.676 

269,593 

1937 

1,925 

195,554 

72,304 

267.858 

1'93S 

1.9o3 

223,984 

82.276 

306,260 


MIGRATION. I 

The principal industry of India being! 
agriculture thcic are naturally no large 
movements of population from one part to 
another. Where the migration tmures arc high it 
is goncrallv in the small t Tritorial units. Thus, 
Delhi has 41 per cent, of immigrants and Ajmerc 
Merwara 19 per cent, while Ajmeie City itself 
has as many immigrants as natives, linmigra* 
tion influences the population of India very 
little. The 1931 Census shows only 730,502 
persons as horn outside the country as against 
603,526 in 1921. The total emigration from the 
country is estimated at a million during the 
decade 1921-1931. The niost important inter- 
provincial streams of migration are those between 
Assam and the other provinces in India, parti- 
cularlv Jladras ami 13ihar and Orissa. At the 
last Census, Assam showed a net gam of nearly 
a million and a quarter due largely to the influx 
of immigrant labour on plantations. The greatest 
loss was shown by Bihar and Orissa which 
suffered to the extent of 1,291,567 persons. As 
between British India and the Native States, 
the tendency prior to 1921 was for migration 
into British India but tlie position during the 
decade 1921-1931 was rever.®ed. The most 
striking example of this m 1931 was Bikaner 
State whi«*h sllo^ved a net gain of 161.303. 
As far as labour is comeriied. the greatest 
fluidity i-' to l>e touiid in .\ss.im and the greateht ' 
• mmobility in Ihhar and Uri>isa where 959 out 
of e\cry l.OUO per>'Ous in tiie pro\ ince in 1931 
were liorn therein. Emigiatioii of Ijaiiour fiom' 
India is mainly to MuI.imi. ('cylon and Natal. 
Prol>lems connei ted witli Tiie iimnigration. ot 
Iiiciiaus into t'ejiou have leceutty i>ecoine xeiy 
acute and we therefore deal with this in a separate 
section below. 

In January 1940, the (lovermncnt of India 
pruiiiulgated new rules designed to prevent 
jUicit emigration of skilled workers from India 


and to protect the emigrants from malpractices. 
The rules apply for the present only to Bombay 
.lud piovhle ior the compulsory licensing of 
passage bickers whose general business is to 
assist tlie emigrant to depart from India by 
l»ooking pa«s;\ges. llecovery of the cost of 
recruitment from the prospective emigrant by 
the licensed broker is strictly prohibited. 

METHODS OF RECRUITMENT. 

One of the most dilficult problems connected 
with industrial labour in Imlia is the method 
followed for its recruitment. Jlinor variations 
in tile method may be found as between industry 
and industry but the cardinal principle is the 
same in all industries and that is, recruitment 
through tiie medium of a recruiting agent, a 
sardar, a mulckadam or a jobber. 

The nietiiods by which the jobber or recruit- 
ing agent is remunerated by the employer vary. 
It is reported that in the Central Provinces 
laliourers are purchased from private contractors 
at so much jkt head. In Bengal the recruiting 
agent receives a lump sum payment from which 
he x>a.ys his men and retains the balance himself. 
In the textile mills in the Bombay Presidency 
the jobbers receive fixed salaries and perquisites 
both in cash and in kind from the workers 
whom they recruit at the time of placement 
and also during employment. Recruitment 
through contractors is most prevalent in 
Burma owing to the scan-ity of labour in that 
province. 

The sjstem of recruitment followed in the 
case of tile better paid and the more skilled jobs 
— especiallv in the engineering industry and on 
ruilwavs— is different. Here also, recommenda- 
tion by a foreman or a headman is an important 
factor but in most cases the recruitment is 
direct because the tyi>e of man required is 
generally available on the spot, On railways, 
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a contract for a period of apprenticeship is 
almost always entered into. The terms) 
of these contracts vary according to the types 
of apprenticeship. The periods of apprentice- 
ship vary from two to five years according to I 
the jobs for which the apprentices are trained. | 

As far as recruitment of the ordinary unskilled 
worker is concerned, the rapid industrialisation of 
many towns is creating a nucleus of permanent 
town dwellers and such of these as are out of 
erapio>Tnent have got into the habit of invading 
mill and factory gates in the mornings in the 
hope of securing substitute employment or of 
getting into a permanent vacancy. This 
labour is somewhat indeiiendent of the jobber 
but not entirely because they must keep in his 
good graces in'order to continue in the employ- 
ment which they are able to secure. 


before engaging new men. ilessrs. E. D. 
Sassoon and Company, Limited, m 1933, intro- 
duced a system of decasualisation in connection 
with their substitute labour for the eleven mills 
which they control in Bombay City. Each 
mill makes a monthly estimate of the number 
of temporary men which it is likely to engage 
during the month and issues employment cards 
to the required number. These men present 
themselves at the gates of their respective 
mills every morning and substitutes are engaged 
; only from such men as have had these employ- 
ment cards issued to them. This svstem which 
is now known as the BiidU Control System has 
been othcially adopted by the Bombay ilill- 
ow’ners* Association .iiul is uiiiversallv followed 
by all cotton mills iu Bombay City under the 
supervision of the A-sSoeiatioii’s Labour Officer. 


Existing methods of recruitment in Indian 
industries have received general ’ . ' * 

on all sides and the Royal Commis? t 

Labour have devoted much sp 
report to this question. For the guidance of 
employers, the Commission made the following 
recommendations : — 

(а) Jobbers should be excluded from the 
engagement and dismissal of labour, 

(б) Whenever the scale of a factory permits 
it a labour officer should be appointed directly 
under the general manager. Hia main functions 
should be in regard to engagements, dismissal 
and discharge; 

U) Where it is not possible to 
wholetime labour officer, the mar 
some responsible officer should retain 
control over engagements and dismissals; 

(d) Employers’ associations in co-operation 
with trade unions should adopt a common 
policy to stamp out bribery; 

(e) Where women are engaged in substantial 
numbers, at least one educated woman should 
be appointed in charge of their welfare and 
supervision ; 

(/) Workers should be encouraged to apply 
for definite periods of leave and sliould go witli 
a promise that on their return at the proper time 
they will be able to get back their old Jobs on 
their return. Whenever possible an allowance 
should be given to the worker who goes on leave 
after approved service. 

In pursuance of the Roval Commibsion’s 
recommendations in the matter, several large 
organisations in India have appointed special 
labour officers to recruit and to look after the 
welfare of the labour force and from such 
reports as are available it is gathered that the 
system wherever introduced has been an 
unqualified success. It may therefore be 
anticipated that appointments of labour 
officers will be more widely resorted to in the 
near future. The Bombay ilillowners’ Associa- 
tion, m anticipation of the Comniission'b 
recommendations in the matter instructed theii 
affiliated mills in January 1930 to introduce 
wherever possible, a policy of <lirect recruitment 
of labour instead of tiie existing practice of 
recruitment through jobliers. They also re- 
commended the introduction of a system of 
granting discharge certificates to contain a 
complete record of a worker’s service and to 
demand the production of such certificateb 


The Government of Bombay liave had, f-)r 
1 . -...I,, C'oiiisiileration the question of 

lent ex( hanges on the line-!, of 
in Japan aiul other industrial 
countries,^ to begin with for the cotton textile 
Industry in the more important textile centres 
such as Bombay, Alnuedabad and Sholapur and 
to be extended, in time, to f)tlier industries ami 
centre'^. BrocresS in tiii.s direetioii has not ma- 
terialised owing to tile opjjosjtion of cotton mill 
inanagenients in Bond'ay who state that the 
Control Sy’sir/a working so satisfactorily 
that it Would not be wise to disturb it The 
G<»vernment of jjonibav. tluTeupuii, decided to 
give this svstem u more extended trial and they 
ctiie nnlNin the Province 
of tills III the 

. * ■ . . al fur starting employ- 

ment exchanges has Im-vu kept in abeyance. 


RECRUITMENT OF PLANTATION 
LABOUR FOR ASSAM. 

One of the earliest pieces of labour legislation 
in India vvas the Assam Labour and Emigration 
Act of 1901 which was designed mainly to 
regulate the recruitment and engagement of 
mdeBtured labour for the tea plantations in 
that province. Owing to altering conditions, 
it had not been possible for many years to 
subject plantation workers to penal wntracts 
and although several attempts had been made 
to the law by amendments of the main 

Act in 1908, 1015 and 19g7 and by the issue of 
rules and regulations, these proved to be abortive 
and ineffective and the law on the subject became 
extremely confused. The whole question was 
^bjected to a thorough examination by the 
Government of India aud the provincial Govern- 
ments in 1923-28 and by the Royal Commission 
on Indian Labour m 1929-30. Tlie Commission 
recommemlod that the existing legislation should 
be replaced by a new enactment which should 
ii'j assisted emigrants from 

controlled areas should be forwarded to the 
, gardens except through a depot 
mtained eitlier by the tea industry or by 
suitable groups of employers and approved by 
; (i) tliat tlw Govern- 
India iiave power to frame 

^ rcganliug transit arrangements, in parti- 
laying down of certain prescribed 
I Assam and for the maintenance of 

depots at necessary intervals ; (<;) tljat 
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tlie power conferred by section 3 of the lOOl | 
Act to prohibit recruitment for Assam in parti-; 
cuiar localities should be withdrawn immediately; 
irf) that the existing Assam Labour Board 
should be abolished and that in its place 
a Controller of Immigrants in Assam should be 
appointed to look after the interests of emi- 
grants from other provinces ; (e) that every 
future assisted emigrant to an Assam tea garden 
should have the ri^t after the first three years 
to be repatriated at his employer’s ex3)en5e, 
and that the Controller should be empowered 
to repatriate a garden worker at the expense 
of the employer within one year of his arrival 
if it is found necessary on the grounds of health, 
unsuitability of the work to his personal capacity 
or for other sufficient reason ; and (/) that in 
the event of the recrudescence of abuses. Govern- 
ment should have power to reintroduce in any 
area the prohibition of recruitment otherwise 
than by means of licensed garden-sirdaTs and 
licensed recruiters. The Government of India 
implemented these recommendations in the 
Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act which was 
passed in September 1932 and brought into 
effect from the 1st April 1933. 


cess is collected by the Controller by the sale 
of certificates of emigration. Every assis^ 
emigrant has to be provided by the employmg 
interest on whose behalf he was recruited with 
such a certificate. All particulars about the 
emigrant together with a running record of the 
details of his employment in Assam are gdyen 
on it. Failure to provide a certificate is punish- 
able with a fine wliich may extend to Bs. 500. 
The rate of cess w’as reduced by the Govern- 
ment of India from Rs. 5 to Rs. 3 from 
Ist October 193S. The pro-visions of this 
Act were intended, in the first instance, to 
appiv only to emigration for work on tea 
pl.antations in eight specified districts in 
Assam, but power is retained to extend its appli- 
cation to other industries and to other districts 
in Assam if necessary. 

Statistics and information with regard to the 
number of emigrants, conditions of life, health 
and work and wages of labourers working on tea 
plantations in Assam are contained in the Annual 
Administration Reports on the working of the 
Assam Laboiir Board until 1933 and on the work- 
ing of the Tea Districts Emigraut Labour Act 
after I93L 


THE TEA DISTRICTS EMIGRANT 
LABOUR ACT, 1932. 

The first object of this Act is to make It possi- 
ble, on the one hand, to exercise all the control 
over the reoruitinent and forwarding of assisted 
eniigrants to tlio Assam tea gardens as may be 
justified and required by the Interests of actual 
arul potential etnigrants; and, on the other 
hand, to ensure that no restrictions arc imposed 
which are not justified. Local Governments 
are empowore»i, subjfct to tfie control of the 
Government of India, to impose control over the 
forwarding of assisted emigrants (chapter III) 
or oyer both their recruitment and their for- 
warding as occasion may dictate (chapters III 
^nd IV). Employers are prevented from re- 
cruiting otherwise than by means of certificated 
garden-sirdars or licensed recruiters. It is made 
unlawful to assist persons under If* to migrate 
unless they are accompanied by their parents or 
guardians. A married woman who is living 
w'ith her husband may only be assisted to 
emigrate with the consent of the husband. 
Full effect was given to the Royal 
C'onimis&ion 's recomuiimdations regarding re- 
patriation (sections 7 to II) and it is further 
provWed that where an employer fails to make 
all the neces-'ary arrangements for the repatria- 
tion of a worker within fifteen days from the date 
on which a right of repatriation arises to an 
emigrant labourer, the (Jontrolier may direct 
the employer to despatch such labourer and 
his family or to pay him such compensation as 
may be prescrii>ed within such period as the 
Controller may fix (sections 13 and 15). Section 
3 of the Act makes provision for the appointment 
of a Controller of Enibgrants with some staff and 
possibly one or niore Deputy Controllers for 
supervising the general administmtion of the 
system which the Act setdis to establish. The 
charges for this establishment are to be met from 
an anniml cess called the Emigrant Labour 
Cess which is to be levieil at such rate not exceed- 
ing Its. 9 per emigrant as the Governor-General 
may determine for each year of levy. 'Die 


A goo<l state of affairs is ^hown to exist in 
Indian tea plantations in Assam according to the 
Annual Report on tiie working of the 
trict Emigrants Labour Act for the year 15oo. 
The Provinee of Rombay continued to lie an 
uiK'ontriilleil omigratiou area 'l)Ut notwithstaiin- 
ing tub. Tla souls were rccruitcl from thl^ area 
during 193--^. The total number of soius recruit- 
e 4 l <luring the vear anmunteil 31.193 as against 
2U.OM3 dur'mg'iud:. T^y far the greater majority 
of those came from the two provinces) ot ihhar 
and Orjssa. u'r . l<),19i^ from Bihar and iblib 
from Oris>a ainl ot these, 13,404 souls were re- 
eruite<l at ilaiudii and 4,2r)4 at Sambaipur. 
Recruiting <‘o>ts for the year W’ore, oii an average, 
Us. 74'l'>-0 per adult and lla. 57-15*0 per m.wu. 

Tlic total pojMilation of adult labourers work- 
ing and not working on tea estates in Ass.aiu was 
004 ..') 5 i 5 at the end of 193H and of eluWren .>4S,olb 
making a total ptipulatiou of 1.153,101 usugainst 
1 133.034 ju the previous year. The average 
muiitiily earnings of men, women and chudren 
settled on the gardens amounted to Rs. 7-1-9. 
Ks. .5-13-4 ami Hs 4-3-4 lespectively in the Assam 
Valiev and to ils. b-2-5, Rs. 4-4-1 ami U&. -■1|>*- 
respeetivelv in the Surma A'alley In ad<iition 
to cash wages, all estate labourers have tlie usual 
concessions of free housing, free medical treat- 
ment. maternity benefits and the right of free 
grazing for their c'attle. Rice is supplied at 
concesMon rates in some gardens, live hirtn 
rate was 33.74 against 2.1 11 deaths per miHe ab 
compared with 3fi.5S and 22 92 respectively m 
the previous year. 

The tea garden population consist mostly of 
Hindus, Christians and Animists. 
o£ Muslims is iuAu'uihKint. I roper facilities 
arc niven to the labourers for the obserjance of 
their respective rites and rehmous 'Tb„n 
all Cardens. Facilities for playms 

hockey and otlier outdoor games are also afforded 

by several gardens. 

I The (Jiivcnnnent of As'-am, in May 1939, 
amMuntcNl a Tea Garden bBnnir ImiuiTy f om- 
mittec witll Mr S. K Wiosli, I.C.s , lolitroller of 
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Emigrant Labour as (. hainnau and Messrs. F. 

W. Huckenhull (representing tiie Indian Tea 
Association), Baidyanaili Mukherjee (represent- 
ing Indian Planting Interests), Arunkumar 
Chanda and Debeshwar Sarma as Members to 
gather and sift all possible information regardmg 
the frequency of strikes and disturbances in €he 
tea gardens of Assam. The Committee func-’ 
tioned for only one week. Owing to the irre- 
gularities in the proceedings, the Indian Tea 
Association found itself unable to co-operate 
until certain questions referred to the Provincial 
Government had been authoritatively settled. 

In consequence, the Inquiry Committee was 
suspended. It is understood' that the Govern- 
ment of India are contemplating the apiioint- 
ment of a Committee to enquire into wages and 
conditions of employment of Indian Labour 
employed in tea gardens in Assam. 

IMMIGRATION OF INDIAN LABOUR 
INTO CEYLON. 

The estimated total population of Ceylon at 
the end of was 5,Sb4,oOO. Of these about 
800,000 or nearly 14 per cent, were Indians. The 
principal industries of Ceylon are tea and rubber 
and of a total cultivated acreage of 3,536,437 
acres, 005,200 acres are under rubber and 550.237 
acres are under tea. The number of Indian 
labourers and their dependants on estates on tiie 
3l8t December 1938 was 682,570 comprising 
463,473 workers and 219,097 non-workers. Tiie 
total number of estates employing h or more 
Indian labourers and paying acreage fees to the 
Indian Immigration Fund on the same date 
was 1,325. 

The arrangements connected viitli tiie recruit- 
ment f)f labourers in India for estates in Ceylon 
are in the hands of the Ceylon Emigration Com- 
missioner aj)pointed by the Cejlou Goverumeut 
under Kule 3 of the indiun Emigration Pules, 
1923, with his headtiuaitcrs at Trichinoiioly 
w'hich is the centre for the recruiting areas in 
South India, ile is also tlie head of the Ceylon 
Labour Comniis.-'ion of the Planters’ Association 
of Ceylon. His assistants have their iieudquar- 
ters at Madura, Salem, Trichinopoly, Vellore and 
Maudapalam. Other olheiais connected with 
emigration to Ceylon are the Protector of 
Emigrants at Mandapalam appointed by tiie 
Government of Madras and the Supeririteiuleiit 
of Mandapalam Camp who is the repre.''eutati\e 
of the Ceylon Eniigratiim Cominissioner and is 
also the Quarantine Medical OlRcer. 

The Ceylon Labour Commiasion reiiresentathe 
receives and checks the labourcis airi\ing from 
the various Labour Depot-^ ; supplies 
free ol cost to lubouiers in (-ases wheie he is 
authorised to do so by the estate concerned, and 
(iothes, if any, ordeied hy the Protector ot Emi- 
grants, at the cost of the In«Uan Immiuration 
Fund ; and generally looks ait*T them ilurinu 
their stay in the Camp. The Ceylon Govern- 
ment Quarantine Depaitment eufon'es tiie pro- 
visions reuardiug detention, medw’al examina- 
tion, ^aeciuation, dLsinfection, etc. The Ce\lou, 
Government Labour Department renisters the [ 
labourers as required by the Ceylon Ljii»our i 
Ordiimnces and arranges' for their leedimi and 
despatch, to Ceylon accompanied by lidbour 
Department Escort Peons. The Ceylon GovtTii- ' 


ment Medical Deiuirtiueut treats the labourcis 
tor ankylostomiasis The Madias Government 
Protector of Emigrants with his Medical Inspec- 
tor examines the labourers to see whether the 
Indian Emigration Rules are being observed, and 
whether labourers may be passed lor despatch 
to the estates in Ceylon or rejected to be return- 
ed to the villaces from where they had been re- 
cruited. The Piotector also ordei's the supplv of 
clothes to such oi the labourers as are ill-clad. 

In October, 1936. a Commission was appointed 
I with Sir Edward Jackson as Sole Commissioner 
to enquire into the question of restrietion of im- 
migration into Ceylon with paiticular reference 
to whether such immigiation had caused or was 
likely to cause uneinployiucut oi other economic 
injury to the peimaiient position of the Island 
and whether any rcstiiitiou or contiol bevoiid 
that already existing should be imposed on 'such 
immigiation and. if so. what foim such restric- 
tion or contiol should take The report of the 
Commission was published m Apiil 1938. The 
Commission's main conclusions were : (1) As long 
as it is necessary lor Ceylon to rely on immigrant 
workers and as long as she can get them from 
ludm, the rise and lall of immigration will lollow 
the s,ime rule. howcNer the tot.il luimbors may be 
attected by increased employment of Ceylonese ; 

(2) So far from cau-mg ccouoime injury to the 
permanent population, immigrant workers made 
IK)>sib!e an ei'onomic and gencuil aiKance w'hicii 
<ouId not have taken place without them and in 
llie beueht.s of which the great majority ol the 
population, directly or irnliiectly, share'to-day ; 

(3) Tlicre i- no evidence to sliow that there is 
undercutting (»n the jiait of Indians in w’ages. 
Even if sucli undeicutting exists at all, it is no 
i’onsiderable factor inliucncing employment ; 

(4) In the case of estate w’orkeis the existing 
moans of contiol of iinmignition aie iiillv ade- 
quate to enable the numbers entering the Island 
to be lestricted To any c.vtent desiied ; (5) Jn the 
case of non-estate workeis any attempt to lestiict 
the immigration ot workers iiom India would I'C 
attende*! with gr.i\e ink to the economic pros- 
perity ot the IsUind until theie F adequate jnoot 
— theie is none at jue.sent — tliat there is 
suthcieiit indigenous labour adequate and eth- 
cieiit enough to t;ike iiji work which lias so f.ir 
been done liy the immigrauts . (6) Having regard 
to the fait th.it tlie (.nises ot such uneniploy- 
meiit as theie is among indigenous la>)ourprs arc 
mainly to be lound in long estaltli'-hcd lacial 
tradition jal habits and deeji-seated preju- 
aice.saud disiiulitu^ growing troiii the same loots, 
restriction ot Indhin Immigration will not help 
the emplo\ iiieiit of Ceylonese. The weajion of 
re>trirtion umsI too soon will merelv deprive the 
Islaiul ot laiioui es.-ential to its needs . (7) Res- 
triction by mean- of quotas or tlie «-oinpulsory 
em])lo> ment ot Ceylonese workeis without sut- 
tiuent prcjot th.it an adeijuate luiiiiber of Cey- 
lonese labour is available for woik which Indians 
do at pic-cnt will only c<iuse giave lisk to the 
sources ot eiiijiloc-inent ; (.s) The main problem 
is veiy dchnitely not one ot pievcuting the im- 
iiiigiant wotkei's liom diiving the Ceylonese out 
ot woik. luit a j>roblem ot how to enable the 
<e>lonp-c workers to do the work which the 
immigrant has so far made liis own. 

The Exec-utive Committee of Labour, Industry 
aud Commerce of Ceylon dei ided- in June 1938 
to recommend to Government the piohibitiou of 
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-oiiuicration into Ceylon as a measure to rtheve 
-yc-ai unemployment. This decision iitnored the 
..acksou Report which advi.sed auain-t this pio- 
abition. In June IPdd the (Toverument of 

* Vylon is■^ue^i orders for the repatriation of non- 
'c\Ionese daily paid labour uhu entered Oov- 

inment service prior to 1st April lOi'A The 
-irst lot of workets to be dismissed uiaier the'^e 
'ndtrs were those who anivi'd in Ceylon after Ist 
April 19 ->4, Thece orders and tlie action taken 
thereon were the suljject of univer'vil comlenina' 
t'.' n m the Indian Tress and the (Vuvernnienr ot 
India took retaliatory measures by jdai imr a l>aii 
''11 the emis^ration or Indian Labour to Ceylon 
lu July I'jdu. bevernl yioups of Iinlian woiktis 
ill Ceylon itself deciiied on retaliatory acrinii ami 
IT was reported that Indian daily ]uid laboureis 
'inployed at the salt works threatened to re-^iizn 

• /i blot' as a protest auauist the iJoviinnieui ^ 
upatriation scheme. Ta Ainrn«t 1039. the Cc.v- 
ermuent oi Ceylon proposed to introduce in tlie 
State Council a Bill to restrict and oontiol im- 
ndgration All iimnigration was to be controlled 
by Coveruinent by means of permits and no 
numigrant would be permitted to eater tliei.slaud 
ru seaicii of emplo\uicnt withuui a peimit iiotn 
Government. 

Tull information reuardinu the economic 
position of Indians employed in tea and rubber 
estates in Ceylon together with statistics or mi- 
gration into Ceylon are contained in the Annual 
Reports of the Agent of the Oovernment of India 
in Ceylon. These reports are obtainal*lc fiiuii 
the Manager, (lovcrumeut oi India Tress. New 
Delhi. 


question after the new provisions had been in 
• .peration for a period of three years. A daily 
Uiidt of 12 hours was thus imposed by the Amend- 
ing Act of 192S which was brought into effect 
from 1st April 1930. 

The Royal Commission on Indian Labour which 
reviewed the whole position came to conclusions 
similar to those reached by the Select Committee. 
A minority of the Commission advocated an 8- 
hour day while the majority favoured a 12-houi 
day but they suggested that weekly houi'S above- 
groimd should be reduced to 54. In the 
meanwhile, the Fifteenth Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference adopted a Draft 
Convention concerning hours of work in coal 
mines, framed solely with reference to conditions 
in European countries, and this Convention pre- 
scribed tlu’.t the hours oi work should be limited 
to 7J per day in underground coal mines and to 
S houis a day and 4S hours a week in open coal 
mines. The Convention was placed before the 
begisiative Assembly on the 24th February and 
I licfore the Council of State on the 22nd March 
1932 and resolutions were adopted by both 
chambers to the eifect that Government should 
re-examine the whole position. The Government 
of India accordingly referred the matter to all 
local Governments and on receipt ot their replies 
introduced a Bill in the Legi'slative Assembly 
on the 22nd Janiniry 1935 for a further limitation 
in mining hours. It was passed in tlie same 
'vssion and was brought into effect from the Ist 
October 1935. The mam provisions of the 1935 
k mending Act are .ts follows : — 


labour in INDIAN MINES AND 
THE mines ACTS. 


(a) No person is to be employed in a 
mine for more than six days in any one week. 


conditions of employment of labour In 
Indian mines are governed by the Indian Mines 
Act, 1923, as amended by the Amending Act of 
1935. The Act of 1923 which canie into force 
from the 1st July 1924 replaced the earlier enact- 
ment of 1901. The Act of 1901 contained provi- 
8ions_ designed to secure safety iu mines and it 
maintenance of an inspecting 
staff but it contained no provisions regulating 
the employment of labour. Tliis defect was 
first remedied by the 1923 Act, section *>3 of 
whi^ prescribed maximum limits of 54 hours 
perw- ; I I ’.0 hours per week 

tor • \ limits Were pre- 

~ . 3 mining m.anage- 

ments preferred to have longer week ends off aud 
others to work their mines byshift.s, the maxi' 
mum weekly hours were crowded into as Jew 
days as possible and excessive Uailv hour.s con- 
tinued to be worked. There were consequently 
Insistent demands from the representatives of 
miners for the fixation of a daily limit and the 
Government of India therefore intro<luced a Bill 
in the Legislative Assembly in March 1927 to fix 
a maximum limit of daily hours at twelve. There 
was a considerable body of opinion in favour of 
enforcing an eight-hour day ami this was also 
the opinion of a minority of the Select Com- 
mittee appointed to examine the Bill. The 
majority of the Committee, however, adhered 
to the principle of a twelve-hour shift as pro- 
f posed in the Bill but agreed that an eight-hour 
j shift should be gradually worked up to and they 
[recommended a re-examination of the whole 
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(6) No person employed aboveground 
in a mine is to be permitted to work for 
more than 54 hour‘s iu any one week or for 
more than ten hours in any one day *, and 
the periods oi work of any such person are 
to bo so arranged that along with any 
intervals of rest they shall not on any one 
day spread over more than eleven hours. 


(c) Tho periods of work of a person 
employed below ground in a mine are to be 
reckoned from the time he leaves the surface 
to the time he returns to the surface and are 
not iu any one day to spread over more 
than nine hours. No person is to be allowed 
to remain below ground except during his 
periods of uork and where work below 
grouiul is Carried on bv a system of relays, 
tlu^ jienods of work of all persons employed 
in the same relay are to be the same and are 
to l»L* reckoned from the time the first person 
of the relay leaves the surface to the time 
the last person of the rckiy returns to the 
surface. 

01) The emplovinent in any mine of 
children under fifteen years of age is pro- 
hibited, 

(e) Accident*^ which cause bodily injury 
resulting iu the enforced absence from work 
for more than seven days are to be recorded 
lathe prescribed manner. 
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PROHffimON OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
OF WOMEN IN MINES. 

Tlie Government of India promulgated 
regulations under section 29(i) of the Indian 
Mines Act, 1923, on the 7th March 1929 prohi- 
biting the employment of any -woman under- 
ground in the coal mines in Bengal, Biliar and 
Orissa and the Central Pro-vinces and the salt 
mines in the Punjab with etfect from the 1st 
July 1939 and in all other mines with effect 
from the 1st July 1929. As the summary ex- 
clu-^ion of w'omen'in the main coal fields would 
have resulted in a very serious dislocation in 
the industry, a principle of gradualness was 


•laid down and it was prescribed that in 
jin certain provin<t« women might still be en - 
' ployed underground up to 1939 provided that ti -r 
! total number of women so employed at any tin: “ 
in any mine did not exceed a gradually decreasin- 
] percentage of the total number of both men an-- 
i women empluyed underground- The aiinn 
decrease was to be 3 per cent, in coal and 4 P'-- 
cent in salt mines. The number of fenial' - 
employed underground in mines from 1929 u] t^- 
1939 when they were totally excluded was 
follows ; — 

I 

1929- 24,089 ; 1930- 18,684 ; 1931- 16,841 

.1932- 14,711; 1933- 12,799 ; 1934-11,193- 

11935- 9,551; 1936- 7,301; 1937- 3,SS7 


HOURS OF WORK AND CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT. 


Although certain as-^ociations of employers . 
like the Indian Jute Mills Association and the j 
Millowners, Association, Bombay, have made 
efforts during the last few years to secure a 
certain measure of standardization in conditions 
in the concerns controlled by their members, 
conditions of work and emplojuient in Indian 
industry vary widely not only between industry 
and industry and centre and centre but also 
between unit and unit in the same imlustry and 
in the same centre. At the best, tlierefore, it can 
only be possible to give broad generalisations for 
the more important industries and indications as , 
to where further information can be found. As far 
as conditions in factories are concerned, the vari- ! 
ous provincialannualfactory admiuBtratiou rep- | 
ort& and the summaries annually compiled by the 
Government of India on the basis of these 
reports give valuable information on hours of 
work, etc. Information on conditions in Indian 
mines is contained in the annual all-India 
mines administration reports. The last word 
on almost all phases of condition? of work and 
employment is, however, contained in tbeseries 
of four admirable reports published by the 
Government of Bombay in connection with the 
General M'age Census conducted by the Bombay 
Labour Office in all the perennial factories 
of the Province of Bombay in 1934. These four 
reports cover (1) the engiiicciing, (2> tlie print- 
ing, (3) the textile (cotton, silk, wool and 
hosiery) and (4) all the rcinuming perennial 
factory industries. It is true that these reports 
are of a somewhat limited character in so far 
as territory is concerned, but owing to the 
existence of innumerable variations, the reports 
are fully indicative of conditions iu the whole of 
India. 


in the cotton textile industry is to w’ork shiit? 
on the basis of what is known as The Reldj 
Su^tem. By this system a unit does not stor 
work during the noon recess and continuE-- 
working tliroughout a whole shift, different 
I batches of workers being given rest intervals 
I by turns and the remainder being asked to do 
! double substitute work for the time being. 
^Mes.'srs. E. t). Sab.'-oon 6c Co., Ltd., in certain 
I of their cotton Mills in Bombay City, have been 
woiking three shiits of seven hours each for the 
last four or five years ; but conditions in thc.''e 
Mills are highly ratioiialised : that Is to say, 
more machines are allotted to each worker, 
siders being asked to mmd two sides and weavers 
six looms as against the normal of one side 
and two looms. As far as the Jute Mill industry 
is concerned, the Indian Jute Mills Association 
entered into an agreement intended to protect 
and defend the tiade of the Indian Jute 3Iills 
which came into force on the 15th March 1939 
for a period of five years in the first instance. 
The hours of w (rk are to be oniinarilv limited to 
forty-five per week. If 75 per cent, of the 
sigiutoiies vote for reduction, the hours of work 
may be reduced to a minimum limit of 40 hours 
per week and if 51 per cent, of the signatories 
vote for ail increase the hours may be raised to 
a maximum limit of 54 which may be exceeded 
only under extraoidiiiary circumstances such as 
a cycle of prosperity or war. Under such 
conditions Mills with 270 looms are entitled to 
work up to 72 hours per week If one unit 
m a “group of mills,” f.e., under the same 
management, does not work the full complement 
of hours allowable, it may transfer the unutilised 
number of hours of work to the other unit 
under the same management. 


HOURS OF WORK. 

The exi'^ting restriction? in hours of work in 
factories and mines subject to the Indian 
Factories and Mines Act'' have been described 
in the sections dealing with those Acts. Speak- 
ing broadly, hours in perennial factories are 
liioited to 10 per day and 54 per w'eek and in 
seasonal factories to 11 per day and 60 per 
week. The cotton textile industry in almost 
all centres works a uniform 9 hour day except 
in a few concerns which work a 9| or 10 hour 
day from Mondays to Fridays and a oj hours or 
4 hour day on Saturdays. A recent development 


As a result of the outbreak of War, large 
orders were placed with jute mills in India for 
gunny bags for the purpo&e of being used as sand 
bags. All jute mills in India, coiibequently, star- 
ted working a full 54 hour week and when even 
this prijved insufficient, jute mill managements 
requested Provincial Governments to grant them 
exemptions from the provisions of the Factories 
Act relating to weekly and daily hours of work. 
.Such exemptions have been granted to all jute 
mills in the Provinres of Bengal, Bihar and the 
United Provinces. Similar exemptions have been 
granted to many concerns connected with the 
manufacture of ammunition and other munitions 
of war. Hours of work in jute nulls in Bengal 
have varied as follows during the la&t four years : 
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btii April 19S6 to 2Sth July 1936, 50 hours a 
week ; 29th July 1936 to 25th September 

1938, 54 hours a week ; 26tli September 1938 
to 19th February 1939, 45 hours a week (under 
Bengal Jute Ordinance) ; 20th February 1939 
to 31st July 1939, 45 hours a w’eek (under 
Agreement). lstAugustl939 to 16th September 

1939, 40 hours a week (under Agreement) ; 
ISth September 1939 to 4th Xovember 1939, j 
54 hours a week (under Agreement) ; 6th Xo- ■ 
vember 1939 to 6th April 1940, 60 hours a 
week (under Agreement) ; Sth April 1940 
onwards, 54 hours a week. 

All the dock-yards, many of the larger eagi- 
iieermg and almost all the railway workshops 
Work a 43 hour week but the daily hours vary ac- 
cording to the number of hours worked on a short 
baturday. The hours in many of the mechanic 

Percentage of factories in which normal 


shops of textile mills and in the larger non-engi- 
neering factories are usually half an hour tu an 
hour less than those for process workers and ap- 
proximate more closeh' to those in large engineer- 
ing plants. Factories’ engaged in the production 
of metalware, however, work the full number 
of hours permissible under the Factories Act 
as also do oil and sugar mills. Almost all sea- 
sonal factories work a uniform 10 hour day for 
all the days in the week except on the compnl- 
sory rest day which is not always on a Sunday 
especially in the districts where factory owners 
endeavour, as far as possible, to close on the 
local bazaar day. The “Statistics of Factories” 
compiled by the Government of India for the 
year ending 31&t Decemberl938 for all factories 
subject to the Factories Act, 1934, gives the 
following summary table regarding hours of 
work in all factories in India ; — 
weekly hours are : — 


1 

1 

Xot 

Between 

Above 1 


Xot 1 

Between 

1 

1 Above 


above 

42 & 48 

43 


above i 

48 * 54 

54 


42 

1 

1 


48 1 



Perennial. \ 

j 



Seasonal. 




For Men 

5 

24 1 

71 

For Men 

25 

i 

1 64 

For Women 

12 

19 

69 1 

For W omen . , - 

34 

1 9 

I i 

i 57 

1 


In all cases where continuous production 
is necessary such as In electricity generating 
plants and certain water pumping stations, 
work is arranged on a system of three 
shifts — the ditferent shifts changing over! 


every week or fortnight. The change-over is 
>0 arranged that every workman gets a rest 
period of at least twenty-four continuous hours 
once in one week. 


The hours of work in Indian Mines vary widely and range from 38 to 51 hours per week. The 
following table sets out the average hours worked per week in underground workings in some ol 
the more Important mining fields in India during the year 1938. 


Mineral Field. 

Over- 

seers. 

Miner>. 

Loaders. 

Skiiled 

Labour. 

Un- 

skilled 

Labour. 

Jharia Coalfield (Bihar) . , 


4.-, 

45 

47 

47 

RaiiiganJ Coalfield (Bengal) 

.50 

46 

46 

48 

48 

Giridh Coalfield (Bihar) . . 

44 

43 

42 

40 

40 

Assam Coalfields . . 

47 

4<i 

48 

46 

48 

Punjab Coalfields . . 

45 

42 

4:S 

43 

44 

Baluchistan Coalfields 

3b 

38 

as 

40 


Pench Valley Coalfields (C.P.) . , 

50 

4S 

49 

50 

50 

Central Provinces Manganese 

49 

4S 


49 

49 


In open workings and on surface tlie weekly hours are slightly higher. 


As far as railways are concerned, hours of work 
in railway workshops are controlled by the 
Indian Factories Act. ]Most of the larger rxinning 
sheds have also recently been classified as facto- 
ries and work in these large sheds is arranged on 
the basis of three shifts of eight hours each. 
In the smaller sheds wliere work is of a fairly 
intermittent character, systems of two shifts 
of twelve hours each obtain but the work of the 
individual is so arranged as not to work each 
operative for more than 8 hours. As far as the 
hours of work of other classes of Hallway servants 
are concerned, the Indian Hallways Act, 1890, 
was so amended in 1929 as to empower the 
Governor-General in Council to make rules for 
the limitation of hours of work of and of grants 


of periodical rests to certain classes of railway 
servants. Under the new powers, tlie Railway 
Ser^’ants Hours of Employment Rules, 1931, 
were promulgated and put into effect. These 
provide a 60-hour week for x)ersons engaged in 
continuous work and an 84 -hoiir week for em- 
ployees whose work is of an essentially inter- 
mittent character. Persons in positions of 
supervision and management or who are already 
subject to the limitations imposed by other 
Acts such as in railwav workshops, running 
staffs and watchmen. ’ watermen, sweepers 
and gatekeepers whose work is both intermittent 
an«l of a specially liglit character are excluded 
from the operation of the rules. The Report 
of the Supervisor of Railway Labour for the year 
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193S-39 std-tes that all the Railways on wliich I 
the Relations in connection with Hours of I 
Employment are now in force generally main- 
tained a satisfactory standard in their applica-j 
tion and took prompt measures to rectify the i 
irregularities that weie brought to their notice. 
The most important matter in which 
there were frequent differences of opinion 
between the Supervisor of Railway Labour 
and the Railway administrations was the 
classification of staff. In their natural desire 
to keep the expenditure low, Railway adminis- 
trations are sometimes inclined to take a less 
liberal view and classify the staff as “ essentially 
intermittent ” when they should be “continuous” 
or exclude them altogether from the scope of 
the Regiilations w’hich should not be the case. 

There is at present no legal restriction on the 
hours of work of dock labourers in India and the 
Royal Commission tvho examined the question 
recommendpd that the normal daily hours 
prescribed by law' should be fixed at nine and 
that overtime should be allowed up to a maxi- 
mum of three additional hours on any one day, 
overtime being paid for at G3J per cent, over 
ordinary rates. On circulation of these pro- 
posals by the Government of India, most of the 
provincial Governments affected were of opinion 
that under the existing organisation of dock 
labour in India, legislation for the control of 
hours was not practicable owing to the insur- 
mountable difficulties which would be experienced 
in enforcement. The authority of the Karachi 
Port were thereupon advised to try out an 
improvised method of de'.'asiialisatibn which 
would involve registration of all <lock workers. 
Stevedore labourers have however, as a result 
of considerable agitation by their unions, 
succeeded in securing a reduction in their hours 
of work from 12 to 14 hours per day to nine to 
eleven hours per day. 

As far as the industries not spccific-illy dealt 
with here are concerned, the hours of work in 
the case of certain individual units may, by the 
standards of to-day, be considered excessive but 
the existing regulation of the hours of a large 
percentage of industrial labour in India has had 
a very salutary effect in bringing about a general 
reduction to more normal standards in the 
case of the non-regulated industries and concerns, 

HOLIDAYS WITH PAY. 

The question of allowing iiidii'vtnal workcis 
the right of ha\1ng annual holidays with piy 
has recently become of inteinational iiiterej4 
owing to the twentieth se'-sion of the Intei- 
national Labour Conference held in June 1936 
having adopted a draft Convention on the '>ub- 
ject of annual holidays with pay. The applka- 
tion of this Convention is of an exceedingly 
wide character and it is intended to cover almost 
every class and type of industrial and commercial 
worker. By virtue of Article 2 of the Conven- 
tion, “ every person to whona this Convention 
applies sliall he entitled after one year of conti- 
nuous service to an annual holiday with pay of 
at least six working days.” The Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly bv a resolution adopted on the 
26th January 1937 decided that India should 
not ratify this Convention. 


In India, holulays with pa\ are en 3 o>t''l 
only by a verj* small percentage of the 
population ; but, ow’ine to the preponderance, 
in numbers employ ed, of the workmen in Govern- 
ment and railway factories and in the factories 
owned by public and local bodies and public 
utility companies, the engineering industry in 
India easily outstrips all other industries in the 
leave with pay privileges which are enjoyed 
by its workers. The leave rules of different 
administrations vary widely, and different set^ 
of rules are adopted not only for different classes 
of emplovees of the same administration but 
also for the same or similar tjqies of employees, 
accordmg to the dates vhen they first joined 
service. 


All permanent monthly rated employees in 
Government factorie*? in iliindustries are entitled 
to leave with pay — in the ciise of the concerns 
under the Government of India, according to the 
Fundamental Rule? ; and for the factories owne*! 
and controlled bv tbe local Governments accord- 
ing to the Civil Service Regulations in force 
at the tin»e in the different pro\inces. Daib' 
rated eniployec'5 and c-rtain categories of menial^ 
and piece-rated ^\o^kels are governed by special 
onlers suitc<l to each case. According to the rule' 
which are in operation at prevnt, the minimum 
period of leave uith ]uv which can be earned by 
all permanent Government servants is more than 
one month for every eleven months of duty plus 
ten to twent V days casual leave in every calendar 
vear. To cite an example of special leave rules 
for certain c^itrgories. reference may be made 
to daily rated workmen and piece workers in 
;dl ordnance anil cluthiiig factories of the Army 
Department of the Government of India who 
since 1931 get 10. 1 5 or 20 days leave with pay 
every year according to whether they have put 
m three to ten, ten to twenty or over twenty 
j'ears’ service. 

^ The leave rule> for railway workshopmon who 
joined before the 1st September 1928 vary not 
only betw'een r<iilwav and railway but also 
according to tlie dates when the men were first 
engaged. As far as the workmen who joined 
after 1st September 1928 are concerned, all 
railway systems appear to have accepted the 
principle of a standardisation of conditions 
on the basj^i of those laid down by the Army 
Department. Leave rules for those employees 
who join*-d brforc the date mentioned are more 
h^ral. One big company-owned railway grants 
nftc**n <lavs casual leave in a calendar year plus 
Empire Day and King’s Birtiiday or any 17 
paid iiolidavs in addition to the above privileges 
f f v.'ork^iinp emplovees irrespective of ft 
qualifying niimtaum i)eriod of service. 

The information collected on the question 
of leave with pay bv the Government of Rimbay 
tor the purposes of its General Wage Census 
in perennial factories in the Bombay ITesidency 
flowed that out of 221 engineering concerns 
in the Presidency, 72 employing 28,5(i2 w’orkers 
or nearly 6U per cent, of the total number 
employed grant leave with pay to most of their 
workers and that another 16 eniploying 6,800 
workers or 14.09 per cent, employed in the 
industry grant leave with p)ay to certain cate- 
gories only. 
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In cotton textile and jute mills certain cate- 
gories of workmen on the mechanical and sub- 
ordinate supervisory establishments are granted 
varying periods of leave in most units. Leave 
With pay to workmen is granted by a few large 
corporations such as the Burma-Sbeli Corporation, 
(xeneralilotors (India), Ltd., and the Tata Hydro- 
Electric and Power Companies, etc. Taking 
all Indian industrial workers as a whole, it would 
Perhaps not be incorrect to say that barely five 
Per cent, enjoy leave with pay privileges. 

The question of “ Holidays with Pay ” for 
industrial workers in India was one of the 
<li^fii«<sed at the Fir^t Cnnierem-e of 
Labour ilinisiert, held at New Pelhi in January 
The general opinion of the (oui'ieme 
"II tiiis. su])ject was that paid liolidays should 
he giveu to workeis deprived of weekly ]iolidav> 
4nd that aoine amount of paid holidays should 
he given to workers in organised indiistrie'^. 
It was decided tliat the details as to what 
iutlustries should he selected for tlie purpose, 
how holidays should be distiibiited o^e^ a 
peiiod and whether they should be given at 
'arious times at cording to the needs of woiknien 
' ould be looked into when the Bill on tike -tubjeet 
wass dratted. It was held tliat tlje 
iii't‘d ol eo-ordiiution as l)ctwocn the various 
Proviuces was obvious and the general concensU' 
of opinion was in favour of Central i.ither 
than Piovineial Legislation on the sul-ject. 


PRINCIPLES OF WAGE FIXATION. 

Wage rates in the industrial countries of the 
We.‘5t are mostly based upon union rates— accept* 
ed both by employers and employees — trade 
agreements, awards by arbitration or conciliation 
boards or, in countries wliich liave Trade Boanls 
Acts for the fixation of wages in unorganised 
Industries where association of workmen is weak, 
upon the decisions of Trade Boards. In India, 
the liargniuiiig powei ot the workman, owing 
mainly to Ids illiteracy, is very weak, 
and the em])li)yer is more or less free to fix any 
wages which he likes or, at the most, to bargain 
with his prospective workman. The labour 
co'its in all Government and railway concerns 
and in the establisliinents run by local or public 
bodies, however, have to be accurately budeetod 
for and in such concerns wage rates are fixed. 
Each occupation is divided into a nnmlicr of 
grades or classes and the number ot posts in 
each grade is carefully determined ; but tiip 
basis of grading varies widely between the 
dittereiit admuustration->- Pioinotiun trom 
a l()wer giade to a higher usually depends 
both upon merit and tJie pa>sing of trade 
tests and is not automatic. The rates 
for the different gradea are determmed by 
“ professional ollicers ” as in the case of His 
Majesty’s Indian Naval Dockyard or on infor- 
mation published by Governuient departments 
of industries and labour. In privaUdy owned 
concerns, the governing factors in w-age fixation 
are the demand for and the supply of the type 
of labour required, personal efficiency and current 
rates in the locality where a concern is situated 
but once a worker’s rate has been determined, 
it is not varied unless a general increase or cut 
is applied to a w’hole establishment or a depart- 
ment of the establishment. 


1 TYPES OF RATES AND 
; ALLOWANCES. 

! Wage rates in the West are generally either 
1 consolidated hourly time rates or piece rates 
! and the calculation of earnings from such rates 
!is both simple and easy. Some progress has 
; been made in India during recent 3 'ears in. the 
J direction of payment of wages on the basis 
of hourly rate’s in a few large engineering 
j concerns ’but this form of payment is very rare, 
i The most common types of payment of time 
I rates are daily rates or monthly rates ; and, 
I in some cases, where wages are paid weekly 
I or fortnightly, weekly or fortnightly rates. 
The calculation of earnings from hourly or 
daily rates does not offer any difficulty except 
in the case of daily rates in concerns which 
work a short Saturday. Here, some concerns 
pay half the daily rate or pro rata the daily 
rate for number of hours v\orked or the full 
daily rate provided that all the days from 
Mondays to Fridays or the Thursday and 
the Friday have been put in. Calculation of 
earnings from monthly rates, on the other hand, 
used to be so devised as, generally, to deprive the 
monthly paid worker of a part of his dues. 
Some concerns ealculuted earnings from monthly 
rates on the basis of all the days in the month 
and deducted pay for the weekly holiday. Others 
made payment for the weekly holiday condi- 
tional on the Saturday or Monday or both having 
been put In. Still others paid wages for one, 
two or three Sundays (but not for all) on the 
cou.lltion that certain specified numbers of 
working days in the month concerned were 
put ill. A few calculated earnings pro rata the 
number of working days in the month. Thus 
a worker on Us. 27 per month would receive 
Rs. 24 (or 24 days work in a 27-day month. 
The Fayment of Wages Act makes the List 
inetiiod obligatory on all concerns which pay 
on monthly rates of wages. In certain cases 
monthly rates are for the Hindu calendar month 
or a month of f'O many hours, as in the case of 
the <5. I. F. Railway where uioiithiy rates are 
fora month of 21)8 houis, oi tor a * book month ’ 
of Jro many complete weeks. 

Calculations of earnings from piece rates offer 
no diiriciilty in cases where they are based on 
number of articles produced ' but they are 
exceedingly complicated in cottou weaving. 
Some mills pay on the bat-is of weight, otliers 
on length. The rates vary according to leed 
space and picks to an inch and are further 
compliiated by allowances for different types 
,of borders ami dobby designs. Certain units, 

I especially in the printing indu-^try have task 
■ rates which are a combination of time and piece 
rates. Certain engineering concerns in India 
have introduced the Halsey Weir or the Bedaux 
point Systems of pajraent. 

The Intel narional Bedaux (oinpauy of 
New Voik and Amsterdam wiiiih is the jaiirest 
orgauizatiou ot mdustiial eoiibUltauT'' in the 
woild extended its aetivitic.s to India m 19-16 
with the jouudmg c>t the Eastern Betlaux 
Companv loe.ited at Constiuetioii House. 
Kallard ‘F.state, Boni)«ay. Comprising a staff 
of traiued industrial encincers, the companv 
provides an expert consultant service for all 
industrial problems of organization, costing 
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and labour and equipment rationalization. i 
Studies, by the Company, are at present in 
progress in 20 per cent, of the jute mills in I 
Bengal as well as in 25 per cent, of the number 
of the cotton mills in Bombay City. Other 
fields of investigation include the Oil, Chemical, 
Cement and engineering industries, and in the 
present emergency Government have engaged 
the services of the Bedaux Company as advisers 
in the manufacture of armaments and munitions. 

Alloicnncps. — Very few industries in India 
today pay a consolidated wage, “^i^’ages are 
usually made up of two components; (1) a 
basic wage ; and (2) a deamess of food or war 
allowance. The term “ basic wage ” should 
not be taken to indicate that a certain 
wage has been fixed or standardized by collective 
agreement or has any relation to a particular 
period of time. Apart from the cotton textile 
industry in Ahmedabad where the wages of 
siders and doffers in ring spinning were standar- 
dized in 1920 and the piece rates of weavers 
were standardized in 1937 and in Bombay 
where the Millowners Association introduced 
a Schedule of Minimum Time Rates of wages 
for unrationalized occupations in lOS'l, there 
is very little standardization of rates in any 
centre of any industry in India. Wage rates 
vary wndely between unit and unit and centre 
and centre in every industry. The “ basic 
wage ” is, therefore, some hypothetical rate 
fixed for an occupation by an individual unit 
in relation to some period of time of its own 
choosing. The amounts paid as moqhxmri 
or dearness allowances aNo vary widely between 
industry and industry but a certain measure 
of uniformity for the units of a particular 
industry in a particular centre are to be found 
in the cotton textile industry. For example 
between 1920 and 1933, cotton mill workers 
in Bombay City were paid a dearness allowance 
of 80 per cent, on basic rates for men on piece 
rates of wages and of 70 per cent, for men on 
time rates of wages and for all women. In 

1933, the Millowners Association, Bombay, 
permitted its members to take individual and 
unilateral action in the matter of wage reductions. 
Certain mills reduced basic rates, others reduced 
the allowances and still others effected reduc- 
tions in both basic rates and allowances. In 

1934, however, basic rates and dearness allow- 
ances were consolidated for the purposes of the 
Schedule of Minimum Rates of Wages for the 
time rated occupations referred to above. 
It was also decided that when the New Factories 
Act came into operation from January 1935, 
no mill should pay a dearness allowance of 
less than 45 per cent, on the wages of piece 
rated workers. The ‘ basic rates ’ however, 
except in the cases cited, continued to vary 
between unit and unit. The gencial tendency 
during the years 1935 to 1939 was to consolidate 
the basic rates and the legacy of the dearness 
allowances which had been paid during the 
world war of 1914-18 and for many years after 
the entl of that war. but with the advent 
of the present war in September 1939. dearness 
allowances have again been reintroduced in 
almost all industries in India as a separate item. 

Bonuses. — The system of paying good atten- 
dance bonuses was widely prevalent in several 
industries in India up to a few’ years ago but 


they were tending to disappear during the last 
few years. In November 1937, the Government 
of Bombay held that the effect of the definition 
of *’ wages " in the Payment of Wages Act 
to incorporate into wages any bonus that may 
be offered by the employer for good attendance, 
good work, good production or matters of that 
kind and that such bonuses become payabl- 
whether the conditions governing the earning oi 
the bonus are fulfilled or not. This point wa^ 
tested in a court of law in Ahmedabad and 
went to appeal. A brief description of the 
case has been given in the section dealing with 
the Payment of Wages Act. Bulletin No. TU 
of The Bulletins of Indian Industries an'l 
Labour which contains the Proceedings of the 
First Conference of Labour Ministers held at 
New Delhi in January 1940 contains, at pages 
63 to 71, the copies of the memoranda prepared 
by the Governments of India and Bombay 
together with the record of the discussion 
which took place on the subject of The Pay mem 
of Wages Act with special reference to tin 
definition of the term “ wages " and the relation 
of ‘ bonuses ' thereto. The Conference held 
that a radical ^e^i.s^ou of the whole of that 
Act would be necessary. 

OteTtime . — The term “ overtime/' in general 
parlance, is applied to all extra time put in 
by a worker outside his normal specified daily 
hours of work, and in England and many other 
industrial countries all overtime is remunerated 
at higher rates which vary according to whethei 
the overtime was worked immediately prior 
to normal starting or after normal closini?* 
during the luncheon hour, at night, on a Saturday 
alternoon or on a Sunday or a holiday ; and 
overtime rates often go up to more than double 
ordinary rates. In India, the Factories Act, 
1034, requires that the overtime rate for hours m 
excess of the statutory weekly hours shall be a- 
tiiiie-and-a-f 4 uarter for hours m excess of 54 and 
I a-time-and-a-half for hours in excess of 69. 
[These •• ■■ ■ ' 'ionlyto 

I those v: ■» vscmptlons 

[from I i ■ . . i..kve been 

allowed. Legally, as long as the daily or 
weekly statutory hours are not exceeded, an 
employer need pay nothing extra for overtime 
work outside normal hours, and in practice very 
few employers do so. On certain railways where 
montWy rates are for a month of 208 hours, 
ah tune — both ordinary and overtime — ’is 

credited to the normal hours* account and pay- 
ment at overtime rates does not come into 
consideration until such time as the monthly 
hours are exceeded. Where overtime rates 
outside the requirements of the Act obtain, 
these are generally a time-and-a-quarter the 
ordinary rates, but very few concerns indeed 
pay enhanced overtime rates for extra time 
beyond normal daily hours. In many cases 
wjorkers are called upon to put in compensatory 
time after normal hours for time lost owing to 
late attendance or absence and in others workers 
w’ho put in overtime are asked to take compen- 
satory time off during specified workii^ hours 
on the day following that on which overtime 
was worked. These methods mean that the 
same rate is given for both normal and overtime 
work. In many other cases, no additional re- 
muneration whatever is paid for overtime 
outside normal hours. 
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PAY PERIODS AND WATTING 
PERIODS. 


iritliin ten dava and in factories emploj-ing less 
than 1 000 persons within seven days of the end 
of the period for which wages fall due. 


SUPERANNUATION BENEFITS AND 
FINANCIAL AID. 


There Is a complete absence of uniformity as 
I - g.\rd3 the periods for which payments pf ^ 

Are made In the "various branches of industry , 

^ngte^^^riS of'^'ynwnl’°Different systems j The subjects which we deal with mder this 

are foMd In estaSishments belonging to the , section are pensions, 

same industry and in the same district ; and | co-operative societies, gram and clotn snops, 
TTfr hin the same establishment different classes [ ^^^vances and loans, 
oi workers are paid for different periods. Ii . 


oi worsers are paiu lor uiucieut- -- 

generalisations may be attempted, the }Ute 
industry in Bengal, coal mines, lea plantations, 
seasonal factories, oil mills, rice and flour mills 
and certain classes and groups of workers in 
Government establishments such as the Secmity 
Printing Press at Nasik pay wages for periods of 
a Week. Pasmients on a fortnightly basis 
between payments for haptat or wage periods of 
fourteen and sixteen days for weavers and spin- 
ners respectively in the cotton mills in Anme- 
dabad to bimonthly payments for periods from 
the 1st to the 15th and from the 16th to the end 
of the month in textile mills In Broach and 
various other centres in India. The month f"® 
accepted wage period for the railways (includ- 
ing railway workshops), cotton teitUe mills in 
]^rnbay, Sholapur and several other centres, 
engineering workshops, dockyards, printing 
presses and for the persons employed in the 
mechanical and maintenance departments of 
almost all concerns which pay wages to process 
operatives weekly or fortnightly. Wages are 
calculated on both the monthly and the fort- 
nightly bases in sugar mills and • 

In the Tata Iron and 8teel Works at i 
where nearly 50,0t)0 "^’orkers are \ „•• • 
wages are paid weekly to men on daily rates! 
and monthly to those on monthly rates. The 
most general system of payment iii the case of 
casual labour is that of daily pajment. Super- 
visory and clerical staffs in all industrial estab- 
lishments are paid on a niontiily basis. 

The question of shortening the wage period 
universally in India by law to a week or a fort- 
night has been considered by the Government of 
India, in consultation with the provincial Govern- 
ments and interested persons and bodies, on 
three different occasions within the last sixteen 
years. Attempts were also made to amend the 
Payment of Wages Act in such a way as to 
achieve this object. The proposals, however, 
fell through owing mainly to the opposition cf 
the monthly paid workmen who appeared to 
prefer the system of monthly to fortnightly or 
weekly payments. Their argument was that if 
rents and bills were to be settled monthly they 
would be in dxfiflculties if they had frittered away 
their weekly earnings. 

Periods elapsing before Payment . — The * wait- 
ing period ' or the time which elapses between 
the end of the period for which wages are earned 
and the date of payment varied considerably as 
between industry *and industry and between 
establishments in the same industry. The lon- 
. ■ V -cerns which 

■ , lea extended 

, . the date on 

which wages fell due. The Payment of Wages 
Act prescribes that wages in all factories 
employing 1,000 or more Arsons must be paid 


Peimorw.— All monthly and time-rated work- 
men in the industrial establishments of Gowrn- 
ment are entitled to pensions on retirement 
provided that a minimum oi nine years ser-yee 
has been put in. The amount ot the pension due 
is arrived at by multiplying the average “0“*^ 
pav for the three years preceding retirement by 
the actual period of active 

and dividing the product by 48. ^ 

maoent monthly paid workers on rates ate 
admitted, the average monthly pay i? 
at on the basis of the earnings lor 72 months 
and the divisor in the above 
Commutation up to 50 per cent, of the amomt 
of the monthlv pension is permitted in certain 
cases. Outside Government concerns I»“Sions 
on retirement are almost althoiWh 

many concerns give small Pensiras to old 
employees who have put in long Potiods of trast 
ed and faithful service hut these are mostly ex 
gratia and cannot be claimed as of lignt. 

Gratuities.— All railway employees and the 

• • ■ . - ■ ' ’.oca! and public bodies and a few 
• • • . .• ■ public companies receive gratuities 

. •. • ’ Gratuities are also paid to non- 

pi'n'sionable workers who have put in 
than thirty years’ servii* in Jl*?.' 

cerns In all cases specified periods of finsufl 
10 ^ 8 ^ have to be put in ^fore graMties 
can be earned. The rules of individual adniims- 
trations vary widely hat the most generally 

accepted principle 1® ® Si,nth? 

each year of service limited to fifteen months 
nay In all. Permanent Government servants 
v!*o have put in less than nine years active 
service are entitled to gratuity if they are com- 
pelled to retire on medical certificate. 

Provident Funds.— These are of two kinds i 
(I) contributory, where both the employ'er and 
the employee subscribe to them ; and («) non- 
contributory where the employee alone subscribes 
to them. Certain Government servants who by 
the terms of their contracts are not eligible lor 
pensions are compulsorily required to 
to the contributory section of the General 
Government Provident Fund. In 
both Government and the 
concerned subscribe one month s 
year to the fund. All 

servants except certain classes of industry 
workers and menials have the option of su^ 

scribing to the non-contributory section of the 
fund, subscriptions to which vary f - , 

SO pies to the rupee of “f 

the subscriber. Very f®;''J"'''i 5 Uiai workers of 

Government, however, take adranta^ of thm 

the comnound interest which his subscriptions 
earn, the^woikcr does not stand to gam anything 
on his outlay. 
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In cases where large bodies of non-i)eiisionabie 
Government servants are brought under the 
operation of contributory provident fund 
schemes special funds such as the State Railways 
Provident Fund and the Indian Ordnance 
Factories’ Workmen’s Provident Fund, which 
are governed by sx>ecial rules, are formed. 
Company owned railways have schemes similar 
to that for State railways. Whereas it is 
o^bligatory for most categories of permanent non- 
workshop railway staffs with monthly pay over 
specified limits to join the provident fund, work- 
shop employees with monthly and daily rates 
over specified limits are permitted to exercise an 
option. OnM the option to join has been 
exercised, no withdrawal is permitted. 

Compulsory contributory schemes are provided 
for all permanent workmen in the factories owned 
by certain public bodies such as the Bombay 
Port Trust ; whilst both compulsory and optional 
non-contributory and contributory schemes 
obtain lor permanent workmen in the factories 
owned by most municipalities. Most of the 
larger public utility companies and corporations 
such as the Tata electricity generating and 
distributing plants, the Bombay Electric Supply 
and Tramways Company, Ltd., and the Burma- 
Shell Corporation, to mention only a few of many, 
provide contributory schemes for the benefit of 
the majority of their workmen. Several others 
have schemes for their supervisory and clerical 
establishments but not for their workmen. 'The 
most usual amount of deduction from pay Is 
one-twelfth of the monthly pay but the amount 
contributed by employers varies from 50 per 
cent, to 100 per cent, of the amount put in by 
the employee. The rate of interest may be fixed 
or it may fluctuate with the rate at which 
Government or the employer borrows money. 
All provident fund rules make provision for loans 
to subscribers from the balances standing at the 
credit of their accounts in respect of their own 
subscriptions, and for the compulsory repayment 
of these loans. Subscribers are entitled to 
withdraw their own subscriptions at any time on 
retirement or on relinquishing their posts but the 
payment of that share of a contributory pro- 
vident fund account which represents the em- 
ployer’s subscriptions depends on the putting in 
of specified periods of quaiifyingservice — periods 
which ^how considerable variation. 

Co-operative Societies . — The co-operative move- 
ment has made very rapid progress in industrial 
establishments all over India during recent years, 
and a very fair percentage of concerns employing 
500 or more workers have co-operative credit 
societies for their employees. Almost all railway 
systems in India have co-operative banks and 
savings banks in addition to credit societies 
and full information on the whole subject is 
availai)Ie in the different annual administration 
reports of Registrars of Co-operative Societies 
in the various provinces. It is irapo-ssible to 
attempt even a brief summary of the movement 
here but a few details regarding one of the best 
of such societies would be of interest. 

The Jackson Co-operative Bank on the 
B. B. ife C. I. Railway IS perhaps the biggest and 
the best managed co-operative credit soi-iety of 
Industrial workers in India. During the year 
ending 30th June 1939 it had a membership of 
37,005 with a share capital of Rs. 3 ,96 lakhs and 


a reserve fund amounting to Rs. 3 .72 lakhs. It 
receives both fixed deposits and ordinary deposit-- 
in its savings bank branch ; and it also issue? 
cash certificates to all railway employees eamini 
Rs. 125 or less per month. Fixed deposits for 
the year ending June 1939 amounted to Rs. 24 .64 
lakhs and savings bank deposits to Rs. 36 .5 -■ 
lakhs which, together with capital, gave the 
society a working fund of Rs. 72 . 73 lakhs for the 
year. The number of new loans issued during th-- 
vear amounted to 14,200 and involved a sum cf 
Rs. 49 54 lakhs. The bank has been declaru.- 
a per cent, dividend for the last five year- 
A special feature of the activities of the Bauk h 
anew scheme which it has recentlv introduce i 
for redemption of debts Members of the society 
who are in debt are encouraged to bring a com- 
plete list of their debts to the Bank which, with 
the as^istauce of the SUtt Officer of the Railwav. 
interview’s all creditors and arranges with thcic. 
to compound the debts for much lesser sums le 
return for ready payment. The total aniouiiT' 
so paid to inerabera’ creditors are treated a* 
loans and recoveied in easv instalments spread 
over 72 months. The Bank also contributes an 
amount of Ils. 10 OUU annually to a special Stait 
^yelIa^e Fund started by the railway adniini'- 
tration at the instance of the Bank “ to look 
after the welfare of tlie start in general and of 
low paid starts and their families in particular*" 
Welfare centres which have been opened at 
various stations on the line render help by way 
of supplying milk to the children of the needy, 
by nursing the sick and bv opening hyjzicne 
clinics. Iii commemoration oi its Silver Jubilee, 
the Bank staited a Silver Jubilee Benevolent 
Fund in 193S out of its past accumulated surplus 
profits of Rs. 1.70,S-i9 to which additions aie 
to be made fiom future surplus profits. The sole 
object of this lund i-. to ameliorate distress among 
the widows and children of dece.ised members 
•hawing a salaiy of Ks. 80 per montli or under 
who may be left in indigent ciicumstanees. 

Grain and (’loth Sfiops;. — Cheap grain shops 
were opened by many large industrial establish- 
ments all over India during the period of the 
World War in 1914-lS and were continued fur 
some years alter the end of that W'ar owing to 
the prevalence of high prices. With the fall 
ill prices the majority of these shops disappeared. 
Piior to 1936 when the Payment of W’ages Act 
wa'< passed inanv • ottnn textile mills had cheap 
cloth shops for the benefit of their workers. 
The Payment of Wages Act, however, prohibitj- 
eniployeis from making deductions from wages 
or fi«*m receiving pajunents from their employees 
for pu^chasp^ iroiu employers’ shops. This is 
111 a«-cordau<’P with oue ot the main cardinal 
principles or Truck legislation which w’as 
ongiualiv intended to prevent employers from 
fori ing their workmen to buy articles from their 
own shops at fantastically high prices. A few 
Pioviufiid < iovenimeuts in India have, however, 
iiotihed cheap grain and cloth shops as 
“ aineiiities ” in respect of purchases from which 
employe!'^ may make deductions from wage?. 
In all sucii cases both the qualities of the articles 
sold in such shops and the prices charged for 
them are controlled by the ‘ prescribed, authority ’ 
[who la Usually the Chief Inspector of Factories, 
j As a result of the outbreak ot War in September 
1939, the Government of Bombav have started 
many cheap urain shops in Bombay City* 
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' t-itaiu gidiiib and loodstutfs are pnrchufted by 
rUe Controller of Prices on the adviee of the 
i-’urchase Sub-Committee of the Consultative 
-I’nces Committee appointed by Government to 
advise the Government and the Controller in 
the matter of prices control. Government 
advanced an amount of Es. 1,40,000 for the 
purpose of openinj^ these shops. The grains are 
bought at wholesale prices and arc sold without 
any profit except for an addition to cover the 
working expenses of the shops. The Government 
of Bombay have also approved of a Scheme for 
The openmg of cost price grain shops in the 
'-urat District by the Snrat District Co-operative 
Purchase and Sales Union and has guaranteed 
half the amount of loss, if an 3 ', which may be 
meurred dui-ing a period of six months, subject 
to the maximum amount of Its. 2,000. Other 
Collectors of Districts have been adM^-ed to 
introduce similar schemes in their Distiicts. 

The Industrial Court, Bombay, in its award 
on the Dearness Allowance Dispute refciied to it 
under a joint agreement or “ submission ” 
entered intobetweeuthe Ahmedabad iliilowners 
Association and the Textile Labour Association, 
Ahmedabad, decided that cost price giain shops 
should be started loi cotton luUl woiKors in 
Alnuedabad. The cost of management of these 
shops is to be included in the price at which the 
articles are sold The umuiiig of the shops Is 
to be supervised by a Joint Committee consisting 
of two representatives each to be nomhuited 
b 5 ’ the two Associations. Tliis Committee is 
empowered to decide tiie following (luestions: 
(0 the number and location of the sliops; (ii) 
the qualities of the articles to be supplied by 
the shops ; (tu) the prices to be fixed for these 
commodities ; (ir) the extent to which each 
worker should be entitled to avail liiin&eU of 
these facilities, etc. The Joint Committee, maj', 
if it so desires, lefer any point in connection w ith 
the admiulstiation of these shops for the decision 
of the Industrial Court. 

Loans and Adcunces . — Speaking generally 
most industrial concerns in India do not grant 
loans to their workers except during periods of an 
acute shortage of labour wheu recruiting agents 
are empowered to liquidate debts in order to 
attract the required workers to join industry. 
But, all workers who subscribe to provident fund 
schemes in such concerns as have them or who 
are members of co-operative credit societies can 
secure loans on easy terms both as to interest 
and to repayment. A few concerns, however, 
have set apart special funds for the purpose. 
' Advances ' — applying the term to the small 
sums of money advanced against earned wages — 
on the other hand, are more widely prevalent. 
The Payment of ^Yages Act empowers local 
Governments to frame rules for the regulation 
of these advances but no interest on such 
advances is now permitted. 


MEASURES FOR ENFORCING 
DISCIPLINE. 

The measures adopted by industrial em- 
l' . _ . discipline have 

t . ooth the Central 

t in this country 

for the last fitteen years. Early in 1926, the 
Government of India asked all local Governments 


to make enquiries, in their respective administra- 
tions, into the extent of the deductions made by 
employers from the wages of their workpeople 
in respect of fines and other matters. The 
Government of Bombay conducted an extensive 
enquiry into the subject in the Bombay Presi- 
dency and as a result of their investigations came 
to the conclusion that abuses sufficient to justify 
legislative action for their control were prevalent. 
The subject was partly examined by the Bombay 
Strike Enquiry Committee (Pawcett Committee) 
in 1928-29 and again more fully by the Boyal 
Commission on Indian Labour in 1929-30 and 
both these bodies made a series of recommenda- 
tions in the matter. The Payment of Wages 
Act, w'hieh has already been dealt with in an 
earlier section, was passed in 1936, in order 
to implement these recommendations. 

The two matters with regard to the discipline 
of their workmen which Indian industrial em- 
ployers complain of most are the large extent of 
labour turnover and the high degree of absentee- 
ism. Indian employers state that it IS inherent 
in the Indian workman to make frequent changes 
lu bis employments and also to resort to fre- 
quent abstentions from work. That both high 
labour turnover and high absenteeism are to be 
lomid in several Indian industries cannot be 
denied ; but, few, if any, employers have taken 
the trouble to examine the root causes for them. 
The investigations conducted by tlie Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay go to show 
that both labour turnover and absenteeism are 
highest in concerns and industries in which wages 
are lowest and where conditions of employment 
are least attractive and that they are lowest in 
concerns and industries in which wages are 
comparatively high and where other conditions of 
employment are attractive. For example, the 
Bombay Labour Office compiles monthly figures 
of percentage absenteeism in cotton textile 
mills in Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur. 
Textile wages are highest in Ahmedabad and 
lowest iu Sholapur. The annual averages of 
percentage absenteeism in these three centres for 
the year 1939 were ; Ahmedabad 3 .oO, Bombay 
10 .50, and Sholapur 10.77 — figures which tell 
their own story. Low wages and adverse 
conditions must necessarily tend to weak health, 
incapacity for sustained effort and to the growth 
of a desire for change in order to Improve one's 
lot. These are problems which the new autono- 
mous provinces in India and Indian industrial 
employers will have to try and remedy instead 
of devising methods of enforcing good attendance 
and continuity of employment by the infliction 
ol monetary penalties and other forms of 
punishment. 

Under the Payment of Wages Act, every 
employer in every Industry to winch the Act 
has been applied is required to draw up lists 
specifying the acts or omissions for which fines 
will be inllicted. These lists have to be approved 
by such authorities as the Local Governments 
may prescribe and are required to i'C prominent- 
ly displayed in all places where the employees 
concerned are working. Apart from this 
employers weie not required to draw up any 
iStanding orders or rules of conduct governing 
the conditions of emplojTiient between them 
and their emploj ces, and with the exception 
of tlie industrial e&tabli.-hments conducted by 
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Government or Public Bodies such as Munici- 
palities and Port Trusts and the Cotton textile 
mills affiliated to the Bombay Millowners* 
Association, very few employers in India 
had framed Standing Orders for operatives. 
The Bombay In iustrial Disputes Act 1938, 
however, requires every employer in an industry 
to which the Act is made applicable to submit 
a draft for such Standing Orders to the Com- 
missioner of Labour within two months of the 
date of the application of the Act to any industry; 
and the Commissioner of Labour is empowered 
to settle” such standing orders after he has 
consulted aU the interests concerned in the 
industry. Appeal against the orders of the 
Commissioner of Labour lies with the Industrial 
Court constituted under the Act. In accordance 
with these provisions, the Commissioner of 
Labour, Bombay, settled the Standing Orders 
for Cotton mill operathes in Bombay, Ahmed- 
abad, Sholapur and other centres in the Province 
of Bombay in September and October 1939. 
Appeals asainst most of these Orders were filed 
with the Industrial Court both by individual 
employers and associations of employers and by 
Trade Unions and individual workers. These 
appeals were heard by the Industrial Court m 
Ifoveraber 1939 and the Court, after hearing 
the parties, settled a new set of Standing Orders 
which it directed should come into force on and 
from 12th December 1939. Copies of these 
Standing Orders can be obtained from the 
Secretary, The Industrial Court, High Court, 
Bombay. Since the beginning of this year 
many employers all over India have drawn up 
Standing Orders for their operatives on the 
lines laid down by the Industrial Court, Bombay. 


INDUSTRIAI, HOUSINa 

Kesidential buildings in all countries are 
constructed from the point of view of invest- 
ments from which their owners hope to receive 
a fair interest on their capital outlay. No 
country in the world expects its landlords to 
be philanthropists in the matter of providing 
rent-free or cheap rented housing to such of 
her people as cannot afford to pay the economic 
rents which are asked for; and although every 
Government must be expected to provide decent 
housing for its own low paid servants, the 
world has not yet reached that socialistic 
stage where Governments are expected to provide 
adequate housing for whole populations. At 
the same time, however, low paid wage earners 
in crowded and congested industrial areas can 
hardly be expected to be able to afford the 
economic rents demanded by the landlords. In 
such cases there can be only two alternatives • 
wage levels such as will permit workmen to 
pay such rents as are asked for or the provision 
of adequate housing by the employer. The 
first does not appear to have received much 
consideration at the hands of industrial 
employers in India. The second is a lament 
which has been recited by almost every Com- 
mission and Committee that has been appointed 
in India during the last 25 years to the point 
of satiation ; and although several benevolent 
and far-sighted employers have endeavoured 
to provide housing for their workpeople a very 
small percentage indeed of the total industrial 
population of India is housed by the employer 


and the question of Industrial housing continue- 
to be one of the most vexed questions of the 
country. 

The pioneer work In the field of industrial 
housing has been done by the railways which 
have spent nearly thirty-five crores of rupees to 
date In providing adequate residential quarters 
for different classes of their employees, and b> 
the Government of i^mbay who have built 
207 chawls with nearly 17,000 tenements for 
industrial labour in ^^mbay City. The 
latter is a part of a gigantic scheme launched 
in 1920 by Lord Lloyd, then Governor of 
Bombay, for the construction of 625 chawit 
having 50,000 tenements in all. The rents of 
the tenements in these chawls vary from Bs. 5 
to Rs. 8 per month. The chawls situated at 
Naiganm and Sewrl and at DeLlsIe Road are 
in fair demand but the majority of the tene- 
ments at the Worli chawls continued unoccupied 
owing to a complaint by the workers that they 
were situated at considerable distances from 
their places of work and that the locality offered 
few of the amenities of city life. The Congress 
Ministry in Bombay, however, decided to 
carry out certain improvements in these chawls 
in order to make them more attractive and 
comfortable to live in. It was decided to 
incur an expenditure of ten and a half lakhs 
of rupees for this purpose of which a sum of 
four and a half lakhs was to be spent during 
the year 1938-39 and the remainder in 1939-49. 
The main improvements to be effected were : 
changing tlie i) 0 &ition of window shutters in 
the rooms ; provision of weather shades to 
windows and corridor openings ; the placing 
of teakwood shelves and galvanised iron pipes 
in each room for drying clothes; additional 
water storage tanks ; provision of electric lights 
in the corridors of each chawl and also in the 
rooms of certain chawls for which a charge of 
He. 1 per month would be made for consumption 
of electrical energy, etc. The Government 
?x have also made arrangements with 

the Tramways Company to reduce bus fares 
from one anna to half an anna from Worli to 
Parel, Curry Road and Mahalaxmi Railway 
stations. The Municipalities of Calcutta, 
Bombay, Cawnpore, Madras and Karachi, the 
Calcutta and Bombay Port Trusts and the 
Improvement Trust in Bombay have done 
much to house their own labour and also to 
supply low-rented tenements for other classes 
of industrial workers. Perhaps the most 
J magnificent schemes of industrial housing 
i conceived in India are those launched by the 
' Iron and Steel Company Ltd. at Jamshed- 

I hy the Empress Mills under the agency 

m Messrs. Tata Sons Limited at Nagpur. The 
) iJita Iron and Steel Company has laid out the 
1 [town of Jamshedpur on Garden City lines, and 
; ' ' ‘ : : - ■ ' ■ s of different types 

5 : V a further extensive 

, ■ ■ .... struction in hand. 

.... • 1 ■ j • ■ were housed. The 

■ capital cost of town buildings put up by the 
I up to 31st March 1939 was about 

c Rs. 129 lakhs. The Company has furnished all 
5 quarters carrying a rent of Rs. 15 a month and 
* electric lights and fans and has 

^ decided to electrify even the lowest rented 
1 quarters within the next two or three years, 
r ihe Company grants If ra • i- - -*-,i - 
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employees for building houses on land leased to 
them. In 1923, the Empress Mills , Xagpur, 
obtained from the Government on lease for 
27 years extensive land in a locality kno^n as 
Indora and constructed a Model Village with 
up-to-date sanitary and other conveniences for 
its operatives where each worker could own or 
rent a cottage for himself. Two sizes of plots 
each measuring 53' x 36' and 53' x 45' are allotted 
and not more than one-third of the area is 
allowed to be built upon. Two types of model 
houses have been built by the mills, houses on 
the smaller plots costing about Rs. 960 each 
and those on the larger plots Rs. 1,500 each. 
Most houses are provided with their own flushed 
latrines and water taps are laid on in all the 
houses. Some of the houses built by the Mills 
have been sold to the workers who pay the cost 
by easy instalments covering a period of 5 to 7 
years while some have been rented to them. 
Many houses have been built by the workers 
themselves on plots of land sub-leased to them 
with moneys advanced to them on easy terms. 
A large number of the houses have their own 
gardens and a big garden has been provided in 
the middle of the Settlement. The Settlement 
has been provided with good roads, street lights 
and playgrounds which are equipped with 
swings, shoots, etc., for children. Many of 
the ]ute mills in Bengal and cotton mills in 
Bombay City and other centres have provided 
housing for fair percentages of their total 
staffs but the majority of textile workers in 
India are not housed by their employers. 

The general policy adopted by Government 
In providing quarters for the labour employed 
in their industrial establishments is to do so 
when funds permit but usually only where 
conditions are such that private enterprise 
does not adequately meet the demand for hous- 
ing, or where it is necessary for special reasons 
to provide quarters for certain classes of 
staff near to their work. These principles 
appear to be generally followed by private 
companies and concerns as well, especially by 
coal mine owners in Bihar and Orissa aud by tea 
planters in Assam. All the collieries in the 
Jharia coal field are amply and efficiently 
equipped with approved types of houses whose 
design, construction, ventilation and general 
amenities are controlled by the Jharia Mines 
Board of Health. Every house in the coal 
fields has to be licensed and licenses are not 
granted unless the standards are complied with. 
If labourers are found in occupation of unli- 
censed houses ” . ' ■ ’ 

prosecution. I . ... .... ■ 

on tea estates- .» ^ ■ i ' -i ’ , . 

quarters in barracks or ‘ lines * as they are 
called. These are regularly inspected by 

district and sub-divisional officers and every 
endeavour is made to maintain as Wgh a degree 
of sanitation as is possible. Large slum 
clearance pro^ammes have been dra>vn up 
by Municipalities and Improvement Trusts 
in almost aU the larger towns and cities in India 
and much useful work has been done in the 
last five years by acquisition and demolition. 

Conditions of industrial housing in India are 
the worst in Ahmedabad. A recent enquiry 
conducted by the Ahmedabad Textile Labour 
Union into industrial housing in that centre 
showed that out of a total of 23,706 tenements 


observed and studied, 5,669 had no provision 
of any kind for water and that 3,117 had only 
a supply of some sort from wells. Those which 
have the advantage of a supply from municipal 
sources had one or tw’o taps in an area occupied 
by 200 or more families. 5,000 tenements had 
no latrine accommodation and sanitation and 
drainage was conspicuously absent. The 
Ahmedabad Municipality has, however, awakened 
to a realisation of the seriousness of the situation 


progress must necessarily be slow but a beginning 
has already been made. _ The Ahmedabad Amis 
Housing Society, a limited liability company 
launched by the Ahmedabad Miliowners’ Asso- 
ciation, has already built over 600 tenements. 
The Ahmedabad Municipality put up 100 
tenements at a cost of Rs. 50.000 in 1937 while 
the Major Mahajan Sangh spent Rs. 75,000 
on 125 tivo-room tenements during the same 
year. 

Roi/al CommUsion's Recommendations. — The 
Royal Commission on Indian Labour have made 
several recommendations in connection with 
industrial housing. One of the most important 
of these was to amend the Land Acquisition 
Act in such a way as to enable owners of 
industrial concerns to acquire land for the 
erection of workers’ dwellings. The Govern- 
ment of India introduced a Bill in the Legis- 
lative Assembly to amend the Land Acquisition 
Act in the manner suggested. 

Rest Shelters, Dining Rooms and Canteens,^ 
Section 33 (1) of the Indian Factories Act, 1934 , 
makes it obligatory for all factories employing 
more than 150 workers to provide adequate 
shelters for the use oi workers during periods 
of rest. Apart from this almost all large indus- 
trial establishments in India do provide tiffin 
rooms and rest shelters for their workmen. 
Most concerns have also permitted the estab- 
lishment of tea stalls on the premises but apart 
from this little effort has been made to run co- 
operative canteens on the lines of those which 
are associated with most of the large factories 
in the West. Pioneer work in this direction has 
been done by Messrs. E. B. Sassoon & Co. in 
Bombay. This Company which manages eleven 
large cotton mills in the City has established 
targe canteens in all their mills. The manage- 
ment in each case bears the salaries of staff 
and the on-cost for equipment ; and hot meals 
are supplied to the workmen at actual cost. 
The Company has also established a hostel for 
■ ! oor women workers. 

• \ . moderate and vary 

5'‘ ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ for a child to Rs. 6 

for an adult. The Tata Iron and Steel Company 
maintain eight restaurants inside their works at 
Jamshedpur which ensure wholesome meals and 
refreshments to the workmen at cost price. The 
Company has its own plant for the manufacture 
of ice and soda which are provided free of charge 
to the employees in the works. A women’s 
Rest House has also been provided where women 
employees can wash and change and leave their 
babies to be looked after in their absence, these 
babies being served with milk and biscuits free 
of charge. Communal factors such as the 
religious prohibition of Hindus to eat their food 
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in the company of members of other commanities, 
want of space and the constructionai layout 
01 the maiority of the smaller indastrial establish- 
ments are amon? the reasons given by the 
managements who do not provide rest shelters 
anl.’or tiffin rooms for their workmen. 

HEALTH. 

.Such statistics of health and mortality as are 
collected and published in India relate to the 
whole community and no statistics are compiled 
separately for industrial workers alone. In the 
absence of such data it is not possible to genera- 
lise about the^e matters. The problems associ- 
ated with health are always difficult ; they are 
much more so in a country like India where 
the solution of the problems associated with 
physical health and social environment is 
complicated by the evils of ignorance and 
poverty to which is commonly added a jataJistic 
outlook arising, it may be, from tlie low '«taud.ud 
of living which has been the experience of 
so many generations past. Climatic coudition», 
highly 'insanitary housins conditions .uid the 
iliitefacy of the' people also coutiibute to re- 
curring outbreaks of such deadly tropical 
diseases as cholera and small-pox in epidemic 
Iona. The wide-spread prevalence of malaria 
In certain congested areas of the Piovinocs 
of 13engul, Bombay and Madras is responsible 
for a considerable undermining of the health 
and the vitality of the pooier chis'Ca who cannot 
aiford to sleep under mos'imto ncU; and al- 
though the more advanced municipahtu's are 
doing all they cun to t.oml.*ut the disc.i&e by 
tilling up wells and surface-tre.itmg small 
ponds and pools or stagiiuut. water, malaria 
still continues to take a lug toll of human life. 
Beri-beri and tub^rculosl-i in Bihar and Oii-.sa. 
kala-azar among the juto workers in Bengal, 
ankylootomiasia in Soutli India and tuberculosis 
in the Punjab are some of the many diseases 
which are widely prevalent in certain tracts. 
Kala-azar has been ateudily gaining ground in 
Bengal within recent yearh and the tigures for 
the quiuflueimmm siiow that the number 

of cases treated in the medical institutions in 
Bengal ruse from lU.j.SlO to 137,701. The 
mortality recorded from this disease during 
1936 was 68 per cent, above the average for the 
previous ten years. 

The Annual Report on the working of the 
Indian Factories Act, 1934, for the year 1938 
states that the health of factory employees in 
all Provinces was generally good and there \v«-re 
no epidemics except in the Central Provintts 
and Berar and the United Pro\inces where a 
few outbreaks of cholera were reported. 
Sanitary arrangements on the whole were s<itis- 
factory. In the United Provinces, particular 
attention was paid to the diapooal of eifluents 
from the sugar factories and complaints were 
leaS than in the previous year. 

The maintenance of the good health of town 
and city ixipulations is in the hands of the 
mimicipalities and although all provincial 
Governments appoint health officersfor groups of 
districts to supervise and co-ordinate the work 
of the municipalities, the interference ami 
control of Governments in these matters is of a 
somewhat nominal character. But wherever 
controlis possible, Government have done much 


I to make lor an improvement in samtary ana 
hygienic conditions. For example, following 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on Indian Labour m the matter, several pre- 
visions for the maintenance of the good he.ilth 
of factory workers have been incorporated in 
the Indian Factories Act, 1934. These include 
the maintenance of cleanliness in accordance 
with rules to be framed by local Government^’ 
with regard to lime or colour washing, painting, 
deodorising and disinfecting ; the provi.-ion of 
proper standards of ventilation and the adoption 
of adequate measures to prevent the inhalation 
of gas, dust and other impurities generated 
in the course of work ; the installatiou of 
apparatus for cooling the air in faetories in which 
the humidity of the air is artitteially increased : 
the prohibition of overcrowding by laying down 
' the standards of cubic feet of space to be pro* 

[ vided for eacli worker ; the provision of suitable 
[ and sufficient lighting ; the provision of adequate 
■supplies and sources of water both for drinking 
and for washing ; and for the maintenance of 
sufficient latrine accommodation separately for 
male and female workers. Remarkable progress 
has been recorded durinu the last tw’o year-i 
with regard to the installation of air conditioning 
and cooling plants; progie>s m this direction 
was hitherto contined mostly to spinning and 
weaving sheds but during IOJ 8 and 1939 ex- 
pansions have been made in other departments 
as well by installing large lioods and trunks 
harnessed to poweriiil exhaust fans, to enable 
the steam to be diawii away Iiom sizing cy- 
limlers. .Attempts are also' being made to 
reduce dirt to a minimum and many cotton 
mills have iii't.iHed spot ial plants to carry the 
dust away. 

As in most things connected with the welfare 
of labour, Indian railways are in the forefront in 
the matter of the provision made for medical 
aid and relief. All railways maintain fully 
equipped hospitals with qmiliHed surgeons, 
physicians and nursing staifs at suitable centres 
in addition to fully equipped dispensaries in 
charge of qualified medical officers at all place*’ 
where th*-re are sufficient numi)trs of workers to 
justify them. As all the industrial workers of 
Goveimneut have tree access to Government 
hospitals and dispensaries, the provision oi 
separate medical establishments attached to 
large Government establishments has not been 
considered necesaary in the case of concerns under 
the control 0 / local Governments but the Govern- 
ment of India have provided adequate medical 
facilities in most of their own establishments 
such as His Majesty’s Indian ^"aval Dockyard 
and their variou» Orlnance and Auiraunition 
factories. Several of the larger miinicipaiitie*' 
ami public bodies such a» the Port Trust also 
maintain their own hospitals and dispensaries 
for the benefit of their workers. Following the 

iCad of Governnif^nt- ..r,.! r.i.Kl,, n.N,» K.n.r?!..a 

lathe mat 

ing estab . . 

mills, mines, engineering workshops, tea planta- 
tions, etc. — mamtain fully equipped dispen'^aries 
in charge of whole or part-time (luahfied medical 
otneers. 

It Is of considerable interest to observe that the 
-Hunieipauty oi Bombay initiated a sclieiue in the 
yeai l'M9 for the free <listribution of milk to 
I uudei nourished children attending Municipal 
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Schools in the City of Bombay. A sum of 
Rs 50,000 was sanctioned for this purpose in the 
i'Udset estimates of the Municipality for the year 
1939-40 and this was iiicrea'sed to Bs. 90,255 in 
the estimates for 1940-41. All children entering 
the Infant Class lor tlie first time are examined 
and those that are found to be suffering from 
malnutrition are given 6 ounces of milk every 
day free of charge. 2/373 childien w'ere in receipt 
of this benefit when the scheme was started in 
March 1939. The number of children who weie 
in receipt of the benefit as at Slst March 1940 
was 4,001. 

Maternity Benefits . — A Bill introduced by 
Hr. ?f. M. Joshi in the Legislative Assembly ol 
the Central Government in 1924 to provide for 
the payment of matornity benefits m certain 
industries was thrown out by the Assembly in 
August 1925, but the Governments of Bombay, 
Bengal, Madras, the United Prowinces, the Cen- 
tral Provinces, Sind and Delhi have passed their 
o^vn Maternity Benefit Acts. The Bomliay Act 
was amended in 1934 in such a way us to be of 
greater benefit to the peraous concerned. Vnder 
these Acts, all w’omen workers employed in fac- 
tories are to be compulsorily rested for three to 
four weeks before child biith and for four weeks 
after child birth and employers are required to 
pay them a benefit amoimtiug to about half their 
usual pay during this period. Imruig the year 
1938, the Government of Bombay extended the 
operation of their Maternity Benefits Act to 
women employed in all industrial concerns in the 
Province. The Bombay Municipality started a 
maternity benefit scheme for its hahilkhoie and 
scavenging women in 1928. By this scheme, the 
classes benefited receive a benefit of leave on luU 
pay for a period not exceeding 42 consecutive 
days. In Assam, voluntary maternity benefit 
schemes have been adopted by almost every tea 
estate of repute. While pregnant women remain 
at work, tiiey are put on light woik on full lates 
of pay. During periods of advanced pregnancy 
and after child birth leave on half pay is usually 
granted and in some cases full pay is allowed and 
a bonus at child birth is often granted in addition. 
This ])onus is in »ome cases conditional on the 
child being healthy. The Assam Hallways 
and Trading Company and the Assam Oil 
Company grant hix and three months’ leave 
respectively on half pay. Several estates in 
the Coimbatore Distuct of the Madras Pre- 
sidency either pay lump sum bonuses in lieu 
of pay or feed the women concerned for a few 
weeks before and after confinement. Planters 
in Madras decided, early in 1039, to pay a 
bonus and bear charges m connexion with the 
free feeding of the mother for periods of three 
weeks each before entry into and after leaving 
hospital. Provincial Factory Administration 
Reports for the Bombay Presidency record 
that the Bombay Maternity Benefit Act is 
having a restrictive inlluence on the employ- 
ment of women in factories, particularly in 
Ahmedabad. 

Provisions of creches . — One of the many addi- 
tional principles introduced in factory legislation 
in India by the Indian Factories Act of 1934 was 
one for the compulsory provision in all factories 
wherein more than fifty women workers are 
ordinarily employed of a suitable room for the 
use of children under the age of six years belong- 
ing to such women and for the supervision of 


I the children in such rooms (or creches) in accord 
I ance with rules to be framed by local Govera- 
j ments in the matter. Creches are, however, not 
! a new feature in Indian industry. Several 
j textile mills in Bombay. Ahmedabad and Shola- 
i pur have provided them for over fifteen years and 
in many of these the children were looked after 
by qualified dais (Indian midwifery nurses) and 
were clothed and fed at the expense of the mill- 
owueis. The Government of Bombay had also 
made provision for the adequate super^ision or 
these creches by the appointment of a lady Iii- 
specticss oi Faaoiies as early as 1924. Creches 
were also provided by several textile niilis in 
other centres and in the factories attached to 
nuiiy of the larger tea plantations in Assam, 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY. 

As in other countries, the industrial progress 
of India has been accompanied by an alarming 
increase in the number of industrial accidents. 
The explanation generally offered for the increase 
IS that the Workmen's Compensation Act is 
operating as an inducement both for workpeople 
and for employers to report accidents more 
frequently than* in the past. But, the increase 
in tlie nninber of serious accidents suggests that 
the problem is a more serious one ; and, that in 
spite of the statutory requirements which factory 
and ^ ^ . 

and t • ■ . ■ 

matl 

orga * . • . 

education of the workers in the matter of accident 
prevention is both necessary and desirable. 
Under the direction of the Railway Board of 
the Government of India all railways in India 
have undertaken extensive schemes of safety- 
first propasanda. These include the putting 
up of safety posters and safeguards both in 
English and in the vernacular of the district at 
all prominent i>oints and places ; the free issue 
of illustrated booklets on accident prevention ; 
publication of si^ecial articles with photographs 
in railway magazines ; addresses and magic- 
lantern lectures ; and the organisation of special 
safety-first committees in the larger workshops. 
The Millowners’ Association, Bombay, has done 
considerable good work of a pioneering ciiaracter 
in connection with Satety-Fiist. In conjunction 
with the Factory Department and the Bombay 
Millowmers’ Mutual Insurance Association it has 
posted attiactive siifety-flrst posters in all cotton 
mills in Bombay City. In conjunction with the 
St. John’s Ambulance Association it started 
classes in 1931 for first aid training. These are 
attended by large numbers of workers from many 
cotton mills in the city. Working in conjunction 
with the Safety-Fii'jt Association ot India, the 
Association has now drawm up a Safety Code for 
the Cotton Textile Industry and this Code is ex- 
pected to be published and put into operation 
about August 1940. Se\eral other large laboin: 
employing organisations such as His Majesty’s 
Indian Xival Dockyard, tlie Calcutta and the 
Bombay Fort Trusts and the Tata Iron and Steel 
Works at Jamshedpur, to mention only a few, are 
with railways, pioneers in the field ol organisa- 
tion of ‘ safcty-tir&t ’ nica&nies. It is of uterest 
to note that most ‘ ■ ' ' _ ■ 

also e.stablished ' 

I end of the year *'• 
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all Provinces in India do all they possibly can in 
improving safety measures in factories. As a 
result of these endeavours, automatic or fixed 
guards have been provided in metal stamping 
and pressing machinery in Bombay : special at- 
tention was paid to the breakini: of overhead 
belts in the Central Provinces and Berar ; safety 
locking devices were suggested to the makers of 
machines in the Punjab : and the importance of 
weariu 2 tight -fitting clothing by the workers was 
impressed on factory managers in Madras, Sind 
and the L'nited Provinces. 

The pro\'isions contained in the Indian Pac- 
tories and Mines Acts and in the Indian Bock La- 
bourers Act, 1934, and the rules made under these 
Acts in connection with the guarding and fencing 
of machinery are of a too technical character 
to be dealt with here. It may, however, be 
of interest if a brief summary were given in 
connection with the reporting of accidents. 
The Indian Factories Act requires the manager 
to report all accidents which cause death or 
bodily injury whereby the person injured is 
prevented from returning to his work in the 
factory during the 4d hours next after the occur- 
rence of the accident. All classes of accidents 
namely, fatal, serious (i.e., accidents which 
prevent a person returning to work for 21 days 
or more) and minor are to be reported to the 
Inspector of Factories and to the District Magis- 
trate and in cases of any accident resulting in 
death to the officer in charge of the police station 
in addition. It is the duty of the Inspector of 
Factories to make an investigation as soon as 
possible into the causes of and the responsibility 
for a fatal or serious accident, and to take steps 
for the prosecution of the person concerned if 
it is found that the death or serious injury result- 
ed from any infringement of the provisions of 
the Act or of the rules framed under the Act. 
The Act also requires notice to be given of an 
accident which is due to any cause that has 
been notified in this behalf by a local Govern- 
ment, even though no injury may have resulted 
therefrom to any person. The provisions 
contained in the Indian Mines Act with regard 
to the reporting of accidents are somewhat 
similar to those contained in the Factories Act 
but with the difference that every accident 
which occurs in s mine has to be recorded In 
a special register to be kept for the purpose. 

Prior to the passing of the 1934 Factories 
Act, some of the local Governments had framed 
rules requiring the provision, under the charge 
of responsible persons and in readily accessible 
positions, of first aid appliances containing an 
adequate number of sterilised dressings and some 
sterilised cotton lu all factories employing 
over 500 operatives. Section 32 (f») of the 
1934 Act, however, makes it obligatory 
on ail factory owners to maintain stores of 
first aid appliances and to pro\lde for tbeir 
custody in accordance with rules to be framed 
by local Governments in the matter. 

The All-India Factorie.s’ Beport for the ye.ir 
1938 states that the number of recorded atci- 
deuts increased irom 28,323 in 1937 to 33.494 m 
1938. Fatal accidents decrease^l from 215 to 
210 but serious and minor atcideuts incieasi'd 
from 0,343 and 22,765 to 6,064 and 27,220 res- 
pectively, The incidence of all accidents per 
100,000 operatives employed rose from 1,559 to 
1,927 during 1938. Generally speakhiL', the 


increase was due to the increase in the numbei ' ' 
persons employed, carelessness of the workers au . 
to better reporting. The influx ol untraui' - 
men into industries and deterioration in genei. t 
supervision in night -huts were said to be contri- 
butory causes for the increase in Bombay. 

UTILISATION OF THE WORKERS 
LEISURE. 

The Industrial Disputes Committee (tbi 
Stanley Reed Committee), appointed hy th>' 
Government of Bombay in 1922 to enquire 
into the causes of the wide industrial unrest 
prevalent about that time and to make recom- 
mendations, were, inter alia, of opinion that 
employers should organise extensive schemes 
of welfare particularly with regard to the proper 
use of workers’ leisure, in order to keep the 
workmen both contented and happy and our 
of mischief. In pursuance of the Committee'e 
recommendations m the matter several cotton 
mills and groups of mills in the Bombay Presi- 
dency — notably the Currimbhoy Ebrahim group 
of mills, the Sholapur Spinning and Weaving 
Mills and the Tata Mills— inaugurated wide 
schemes embracing facilities for education and 
recreation. All these groups formed special 
welfare institutes and placed them under the 
cliarge of special welfare officers. Much good 
w’ork was done but with the depression in trade 
w^hich followed coupled with the financial 
difficulties in winch many of these mills were 
involved most of the excellent schemes that 
had been established were either severely cur- 
tailed or abandoned. During the last few years, 
however, many huge groups of employers in the 
cotton textile industry in India have inaugurated 
wide schemes oi welfare work lor the benefit 01 
their employees. Aniong the more prominent oi 
these groups those that deserve special mention 
are the JiULkingiiam and Carnatic Mills in Madras, 
Messrs.^ h. D. 8ussoon a- Company who are the 
Managing .‘Vgpiits tor eleven mills in Bombay, 
the Empress Mills at Xagpur, the Gokak Mills at 
<»qkaK and the Elgin Mills at Cawnpore. The 
pioneering woik in the field of recreational faci- 
lities IS being done by the railways. AU railway 
sjstems have established spoits clubs and insti- 
tutes at suitable diitances and places for the re- 
creation of their employees. Tlie railways pi'o- 
V ide land, buildings and ettuipment and the Ins- 
titutes ate rail by tlie lueinbeis themselves from 
tlieir ovvTi subsciiptions. In certain cases separ- 
club houses anti institutes are provided foi 
offireis, for iion-gazetted Europeans and Anglo- 
indiau':) and loi Indians aiul in a lew cases for the 
lower types of workmen as w’ell. All forms ot 
lecieation are indulged in at these 
uiatitutes and lailway hockey and football teams 
aie among tlie finest in India. 

Almost ail the larger labour employing 
organisations such as the Bombay Port Trust, 
the Burma 8heli Corporation, the bigger 
municipalities, the Tata Iron and Steel Works 
at Jamshetlpur, the British India Corporation 
in the United Provinces, the Empress Mills 
at jNagpur, etc., have devised wide welfare 
j schemes and in many cases these are under the 
■ charge of special welfare or labour officers, 
j In some cases grants-in-aid are given to such 
j outside organisations such as the Young Men’s 
j Cnristian Association, the Kirkee Education 
society, the Social Service League, etc., to take 
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charge of certain sections ol welfare activities 
particularly with regard to recreation and tne 
education of both workers and workers 
children. 

With the advent of Proviinial Autonomy m 
India, the Gnvcrnineuts of several Pro%mces 
have taken active measures to supplement the 
welfare and recreatituial a^ivitie^ nnrtertaKen 
bv emplovers for the heneht of their workpeople 
>.v initiating large welfare schemes of their own. 
The Governments of Bombay and the tniteu 
Pru\ince3 took the lead in this direction 
tin" aside sums of 1,20.000 and 10.000 
^e■^pectlvelv in their budget estimates lor tn 
vear 1938-30 for ■' industrial welfare. ine 
amounts provided for this purpose m the esti- 
mates for the years 1939-40 and 
'lls. 1,00.000 and Ks. 20.000, and Ks. l,. i,t>0U 
and Its. 30,000 respectively. The allotments j^or 
Bombay included sums of Ks. 20,000. Ks. oT.OOO 
and Rs. 4.5,000 for the years 193S-39, 10^9-10 and 
1940-41 respectively for the purpose oi 
recreation centres. Labour welfare acti\it\ n\ 
the Government of Bensal in past vears consisted 
mainly in gi\mg grants-iu-aid to school, Ubraries 


maimy in giMuu grams-m-uMi tu - 

and day nurseries catering exclusively for lanour- 
ers. Following the lead given by Ihunmu and 
the United Provinces in the matter, the go\ em- 
inent of Bengal have also made a proMsimi oi 
Rs. 20,000 in their budget estimates for the vears 
1939-40 and 1940-41 for the hiuneing of welUre 
centres. In the Central Provinces, a proposal 
submitted by the Labour Sub-Committee ot the 
Provincial Congress Committee for a Labour 
Welfare Scheme to be ruu by Government ‘in 
experimental measure is reported to be under the 
consideration of Government. In Bihar, a 
certain amount of welfare work is undertaken by 
the Jharia Mines Board of Health. 

The first beginning in Bombay was made by 
Mr. Kamnath Podar, Managing Director of the 
Toyo Podar Mill, who contributed a sum of 
lls. 25,000 for the building of a recreation centre 
at DeLisle Road in Bombay City. This centre 
started functioning in March 1939. Govern- 
ment Welfare Centres in the Province of Bomb.ay 
are divided into four types : “ A,” ’* B,” “ C,” 
and “ I> ” according to the type and extent of 
the activities provided and the times at which 
they are open. The scope of the work in the 
“A” type centres is of a very comprehensive char- 
acter and covers almost all forms of ouWoor ami 
indoor recreational activities; periodic cinema and 
dramatic performances and bhaian parties; the 
running of reading-rooms, libraries, canteens and 
restaurants ; the organisation of debates, magic 
lantern and other lectures and many tyi>es of 
educational classes ; the provision of radios, add- 
a-grains, nursery schools, medical aid and advice 
in'healt’h and maternity, etc. The “ A ” type 
centres are open from 8-30 to 11 in the mornings 
and from 5 to 9-30 in the evenings lor men and 
boys and from 1 to 4 in the afternoons lor women 
but the nursery school section supervised by a 
full time lady teacher is open at each centre troiii 
8 a.m. to 5 p m. The '* G ” type centres are open 
from 7-30 to 10-30 a.m. and from 6 to 9 p.m. for 
men and boys and a limited sphere of activity in 
holding of literacy and sewing classes and the 
conduct of indoor games for women is conducted 
from 1 to 4 p.m. Two additional full-fledged 
“ A ” type centres at Worli and ^faigam started 
functioning from 1st June 1940 and a total num- 


ber of ten “ C ” type 

, various other localit 

' and reading rooms. The* D 
onlv cover outdoor recreation and the 
mlitv of Bombav has consented to place at the 
: SSpcLl of GoverWeut tea open spaces in Bom- 
bhav ritv for this purpose. Two G t\pe cen 
' tres have been opened in Ahmet^bad and an 
“ A ” type centre is to he opened shortly as soon 
las the coLtmction of a recreation pavihon has 
I been completed. Similar centres are al»o to be 
' oneued at Sholapur, ^ iramgam, Hubii and 
, .Vuliai Mr. C. G S. Kam kas keen 
ipThmir Welfare Officer and Miss I- D. oaMU, 

' ltd? \\elfare Worker. These two Officers are 

Misstoner for .\menities to Industrial Labour. 

1 The Government of the United provinces have 

i:;rraVL.mk.Sw:Hitos^mdn.”o?^ 

fXneSa“cmisWhlgcd^^^^ 

Radio and an add-a-graui to each centre. As in 
Bombav cinema and dramatic performances are 
a p^iod^cally and 

Centre and these have heeii remstered nnd the 


are 

aStoKonous bodies with properly elected manag^ 
in" committees and their function is to help to 
clean no the ulnitus, settle individual disputes 
ami develop personal hygiene by means of talks, 
lectures and debates. 

In the last two years the Government of Bengal 
have opened twelve welfare centres m localities 
inlcibitcd by industrial iiorkers m Gie City of 
Calcutta and HoiiTah. The .administration of 
these centres is at present in the hands of the 
Labour Department but it is P''bP“f5'i tl P 
local non-otlicial managing 

raiT^-eSrs^T^iSg— rrr 

centres theactivit.es of nhii? at presen^^^^^^^^^ 

,, day nurseries for 
raries and the or- 
• - r ir.,.tiir('s Oil neaiLii and hygiene and 

5?h«nmttei.ioftopicaliutere^t It^ 

imSent actiihics those contemplated include 
-Sv^asia indoor and outdoor games, cinema 
shows mstallatioii of radio sets and the organ- 
ising of volunteer corps for social work. 

AS far as education is concerned, the railways 
arfagaif pioneers m the facd.nes provided 
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botli for the euucdtiou oi their iiiiteratii staffs i 
and for the children of different classes of railway 
employees. The X W. Railway has started 
three experimental schools for adult workers in 
the locomotive shed? at Lahore, Sibsurand Kotri. 
The experiment is confined to locomotive staff 
as the majority of the staff in this branch are 
illiterate and education provides a great induce- 
ment in that wages can practicahy be doubled 
by qualifying for promotion to the higher grades 
of running staff. The East Indian Railway 
has provided nearly 40 schools for the employees 
of the operative department. The B.B. &. C.I. 
Railway have six schools for imparting instruc- 
tion in the three R’s and as an inducement to 
study a bonus of Rs. 5 is paid to each man pass- 
ing a simple test. tVith regard to the children 
of railway employees, in 'addition to about 


100 schuoh for Luropean and Auglo-lndiau 
children, all the railway systems in India main- 
tain a total of nearly 160 schools for Indian 
children at a cost of over two lakhs of rupees 
[per annum. These schools are attended by 
over 20,000 children. The Railway Board 
also gives grants amounting to about Us. 50.000 
per annum to aided schools for Indian children. 
These are attended by 10,000 children of Indian 
railway employees. 

In Bombay, the dlunicipalitv has introduced 
^mpulsory education in aU the wards of the City. 
The tJocial Service League maintains several 
night schools and a Textile Technical Institute at 
Pare! for imparting practical and theoretical 
training to actual mill workers. The Bombay 
i.U O.A, alj-o conducts several night schools. 


COST OF LIVING AND 
COST OF 

Bombay was the first Province in India to 
compile and publish figures for measuring the 
cost of living. A montldy cost of living index 
for working classes in Bombay City compiled 
by the Bombay Labour Office on the aggregate 
consumption method with July 1914 as the 
base was regularly published in the Labour 
Gazette from September 1021 to June 1037. 
Tlie scope and method of the compilation of 
that index are described in the issues of the 
taboiiT Gazette for September 1021, September 
1023 and April lOJO. .t base piioi lo tfic Woild 
^Yu^ of iyi4-lS ha's, howe\er, leeeutly come to 
be legarded the world o\cr us i'ciiig souuwhat 
out ut d.ite lor thi'* puipose <ind seieial countries. 
lut\c been compiling co>t oi Iis iuu index luimbeis 
in relation to a later year. ^lo.-’t of tliese index 
numbers aic now coiupiit'd with weights wimii 
are proportional to the relative expcuclituie on 
the dUleient item,-' which find a plate in an aver- 
age Worker’s family budget. Tlie Labour Office 
oi the (io\cimuciit ot Bombay conducte<l a com- 
prehensive hmuLy biulgct enquiry in Bombay 
L'ity between September 1012 and June 1033 and 
taking the pii- cs dunng the year ending Juno 
1034 as a ba-'is it commenced the publication of 


STANDARD OF UFE. 

UVING. 

a new scrie.s of intlex numheis for Bombay City 
witli weights based on tIjc ic-suits of that eiioiiiiv 
as ijoiii July 1014 x mil qjj ^jjg method 
used tor the compilation of the upw index lus 
been gnen at pagoa 77y to 7S5 oi the issue of the 
Labour i.aztth- lur June 10^7. lYliereas the old 
mde.x coveia 24 iteina ilivjded into four maw 
groups I J o^l (17 it' m-/ , Ji, }’uei and (lighting) 
i3 itcmamil Llothmu (.? jtcju'') : and IV, House 
Kent. J he new indc.x ijja iit'yu niade as com- 
pieaensive as- po-.«i},ie fiy o.xiuindJng the list of 
coimnoditic.-, covvicd and addmga new group lor 
Jli.accllanpous expenditmc " whnij did not find 
a place 111 tlic old mdex. The new index covers 
""'“I''’-' I.i'ood 

n.thL’.V.; J-j-hti'iS (4 items); HI. 

ciothiii;, (Ij Iti-Iiis) ; n. MihC'dlaiieouis (7 items); 

'U>f lolloivini? t«-o table.s 
r.l','' iiiili i iiiimbeis lor Hork- 

* 1 ...... 111 Hoiiiiiuy City for the luonttia oi 

i iintuiier in eaih year 

^ .o. the base from January 

tn seeoiidJy with July 1U8S 

1040*-* 


Bonihay Working Class Cost of Living Indrj- 'inoibers 
Table No. I. 

(July lyU — 100.) 


Annual average. 
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Table !Xo. II. 


Average Prices from July 1933 to June 1931=100. 


Year. 

j January. 

April. 

July. 

October. 

Annual average. 

193-1 



07 

100 

09 

1935 

; 99 

08 

101 

lOi 

100 

1936 

i 103 

100 

101 

102 

101 

1937 

1 104 

1U5 

107 

los 

106 

193S 

j 107 

ior> 

lot> 

loj 

106 

103Q 

i lUJ 

lU'i 

105 

iliS 

106 

1040 

1 114 

no 





It will be noticed that although the bu^e peiiods and the niethoJ-- used in the compilation of 
the two ditferent seta of mdex nunibeis iineu above are totally clhleieut, tije actual index numbers 
for the same dates in the two senes are strikingly similar. 

Working class cost of living indexes foi scope and method or couipilatioii of the index 
Ahmedabad and Sholainir coiiii*ikd on a ]»o-5i-'for Ahiiudabaii have I'ti-n gneii in The January 
war basis have been published in the Labtur iy30 issue of the and for sholapur 

Gazette month by month since the beaiiming of'm the l'td»ruary lUol i*&ue oi the same publi- 
the year 192S. The bases of the«o indexes are i cation. The following tables give for th^se two 
the results of the family budget enquiries con- centies the '\orking class cost of living index 
ducted at these two centres in the years 102<i i numbers— for certain selected months as well as 
and 1925 respectively. Details regarding the ' annual a\erages — fur the ycais 192>*1940. 


Ahmedabad Woiking Glass Cost of Living Index Xiunbers. 
{August to Jul/f 1927—1(10) 


Year, 

January. 

April 

Jul\. 

Oct'dier 

Annual average. 

lOgrt 

93 

Oi. 

'•7 

v*7 

9.) 

1920 

00 

9<; 

95- 

98 

97 

1930 

93 

80 


82 

>7 

1931 

75 

7;, 

75 

74 


1932 

76 

74 

75 

79 

76 

1933 

73 

7() 

73 

73 


1934 

70 

61> 

7-J 

71 

71 

1935 

72 

60 

71 

70 

71 

1936 

70 

60 

71 

70 

71 

1937 

74 

75 




1938 

73 

i»0 

71 


71 

1939 

70 

69 


75 

73 

1940 

81 

78 





Sholapur Working Clans Cost of Living Index Xumbers. 
{February 1927 to Januaiy 192b = UJ0.} 


Year, 


January. 

April. 

July. 

October. 

Annual average 

1928 



92 




1929 


lOO 

98 

ICO 

102 

ioi 

1930 


104 

94 

02 


<!•> 

1931 


76 




7 i 

1932 


72 

7'» 

74 

74 

7.3 

1933 


73 

67 

OS 

6S 

60 

1Q34 


68 

67 

73 

70 


1935 


75 

70 

71 



1936 


69 

68 

70 

74 

71 

1937 


73 

7.3 

73 

72 

73 

1938 


70 

TO 

71 

71 

70 

1939 


74 

71 

7t 


74 

1940 


SO 

74 





Cost of living index figures are now- being 
compiled and published by liuriua and various 
other Provinces in India, The Co\ernnient of 
Burma compiles index numbers, on base 1931 = 
100, for four classes of iinlustrial workers in 
Rangoon : Buimans, Tamils, Telegus and 


lOiijUfe: HiudUftanis an<l Chittugoaians. The 
(Jovermnciit or the outral ^ovinces and Berar 
complies two sei'arate sets of figures for Xagpur 
and Jubbuipoie with January 1027 as bas.e.^ In 
the Province of Madras there is only one series 
compiled loi Madras City with the average pricea 
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from July 1935 to June 1936 = 100. The Gov-j =100 have been compiled >mce January 194U 
eminent of Jiihar compiles cost of living figures ' for the City of Cawnpore. These figures are as 
with the average cost 01 living for the five years J follows : — January 14th and 28th — 112: i’ch- 
preceding 1914 as base for six centres in thejruary 11th — 112. 25Th — 109: March lOih and 
Province: Patna, Muzartarpur, Monghyr, Jam- j 24th — 110: April 7th — lUO. 21st — 110: May 
shedpux, Jharia and Eanchi. The Government I 5th — 109. 19th — 108 In the foliowimr table we 
of Orissa compiles similar index numbers on the', set out the cost 01 living index numbers for each 
same basis as Bihar for its headquarters town of .month in 1930 and for as many months in 1940 
Cuttack. Tiie Government of Punjab also has a ! for which figures are a^ailable for Madras, 
series for Lahore with 1931-35 as the base. In! Lahore, Xagpur. Patna, Cuttack and for Bui- 
the United Provmces, fortnightly cost of living mans in Kangoon 
index figures with the prices on 6th August 1039 1 

C'osf of Lit ing Index S umbers in Proimces other than Boudini. 
y.B — Please see abate note for Base Periods. 


Year and Month. 

i 

Madras. 

Lahore, j 

Nagpur. 

Patna. 

Cuttack. 

Rangoon 

(Burmau'* 

1939 

January 

•■i 

98 

122 

61 

lUU 

96 

85 

February . . 


97 

118 

60 

102 

96 

82 

March 

_ 

96 

120 

50 

105 

»5 

83 

April 


07 

121 

60 

102 

97 

82 

Mav 


90 

120 

50 

103 

99 


June 


99 

120 

60 

104 

lux 

89 

Julv 


98 

121 

60 

107 

104 

90 

Ausust 


98 

120 

64 

109 

103 

89 

bepternbcr . . 


103 

123 

64 

112 

112 

86 

October 


104 

125 

63 

116 

112 

87 

Xo\ ember .. 


105 

147 

67 

124 

117 

86 

December . . 


108 

147 

74 

115 

117 

88 

1940 

January 


107 


71 

114 

114 

88 

February . . 


104 

— 

67 

114 

108 

00 

March 


10.5 

— 

67 

112 


92 

April 


106 

— 

68 

— 



91 

May 


107 

— 

71 

— 

— 



STANDARD OF LIFE. 


The results of family budget enquiries con-| 
ducted by what is known as the ‘ extensive 
method ’ form the most satisfactory basis of 
determining the standard of life of any particular 
class or community. A higher standard of 
life means better opportunities to satiate wants 
and desires other than the primary human needs. 
A larger percentage expenditure on clothing, 
housing and miscellaneous items such as educa- 
tion, recreation, ■ ' * ■ .’ y .. 

of an improved S'..' »■ ?!■■.' : ’ • 

Labour Office ha .■ c, 


of both these enquiries were published in the 
year 1928. In Burma, the Labour Statistics 
Bureau, Rangoon, published in the same year 
the of an extensive enquiry conducted 

by the Bureau into the standard and cost of 
living of four different classes of industrial 
workep in Rangoon. A number of family 
bud^ts nave also been collected at Cawnpore 
. bnited Provinces and at Ifagpur and 
, in the Central Provinces with the 
• cost of living indexes, 

in the case of the former !^ovince 


enquiries for working classes in Bombay City, | proved futile and thr.t Province is not thprefore 
one in 1921-22 and the other in 1932-33 and the at present compiling any such index 
results were published in the yea« '•.'i T*- ' ■ comparative data regarding the 

respectively. As has already been 1 • • . • • ■ . expenditure will serve to 

similar enquiries have also been coi : . • . ... .ndards of life of working classes 

Ahmedabad and Sholapur cities and the results) at different centres in India; ^ 

Percentage Distribution of Expenditure. 


Groups. 

Bombay 

(1932-33). 

Ahmedabad 

(1933-35). 

Sholapur 

(1925). 

Ifood 

46.60 

49.31 

49.25 

Fuel and light . . 

7.11 

6.65 

9.60 

Clothing . . 

7.75 

9.12 

11.86 

House rent 

12.81 

10.97 

6.27 

Miscellaneous 

25.73 

23.95 

23.02 

Total . . 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


Nagpur 

(1927). 


64.10 

9.62 

10.70 

1.92 

13.66 


100.00 


Jubbul- 

pore 

(1927). 

Rangoon 

(1928). 

Madras 

(1938). 

66.00 

62.7 

52.63 

7.95 

5.2 

6.67 

10.86 

10.6 

4.50 

1.44 

13.9 

11.14 

13.75 

17.6 

25.06 

1 100. 00 

100 0 

100.00 


-±ne ugujea aie uoo owvcwy wmpuraoie QUe to differences m rhe thP 
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The standard of life is more often than not conditioned by the size of the family and its income 
The following figures are of interest in this connection : — 


1 

Bombay. 

1 

; Ahmeda- 
bad. 

1 

j Sholapur, 

Nagpur, ' 

1 

1 

Jubbul- 

pore. 

Rangoon 

(Burmese). 

i 

Madras. 

Average size of 








the family {m' 
persons) ..^ 

1 3.70 

4.05 

! 4.57 

4.33 

! 

3.76 

3.01 

6.03 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs, a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p.j 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Average monthly 

1 



37 5 11 

income 

50 1 7 

46 5 0| 

39 14 10 



58 8 3 




It will be seen that the ‘ miscellaneous ’ 
group of expenditure accounts for a compar- 
atively large percentage of the expenditure 
of the average working class family, la this 
group is Included such items as interest on loans 
and instalments of debts repaid. Delays in the 
receipt of earned wages lead to indebtedness 
of the worker in many cases. The Royal Com- 
mission on liSbour have made certain important 
recommendations with a view to lessening the 
burden of indebtedness of the worker and also 
to prevent its accumulation. The Payment of 
Wages Act, 1936 to which reference has been 
made in an earlier section, is a measure intended 
to secure to the workmen prompter payments of 
earned wages so that they may not be put to 
the necessity of incurring or accumulating debts. 
The Government of India have under considera- 
tion certain other pieces of legislation which 
are also designed to improve the lot of the in- 
dustrial worker. Following the recommen- 
dations of the Labour Commission, the Govern- 
ment of India have amended the Civil Pro- 
cedure Code with a view to exempting salaries 
below a defined limit from attachment. Another 
recommendation of the Labour Commission 
is that at least so far as industrial 
workers in receipt of wages or salary 


amounting to less than Rs. 100 per 
month are concerned, arrest and imprisonment 
for debt should be abolished except when the 
debtor has been proved to be both able and 
unwilling to pay. The Government of India 
after consulting the provincial Governments 
have decided to imdertake legislation on the 
recommendation on an experimental scale 
1 restricted to the province of Delhi in the first 
instance. A third recommendation of the Whit- 
I ley Commission was made with a view to protect 
workers from harassment for debts. After 
I consulting public opinion and the views of the 
< various local Governments on this question, the 
i Government of India came to the conclusion 
that central legislation on the subject was not 
i called for. The Government of Bengal, at the 
suggestion of the Government of India, passed 
I a Workmen's Protection Act In 1084 which makes 
besetting of industrial establishments for the 
purpose of collecting debts a criminal andcognlz- 
able ofience. Some other provinces are also 
contemplating similar legislation. The Bombay 
Moneylenders' Bill introduced by a non-official 
member in the Bombay Legislative Council in 
March 1934 was an effort in this direction. But, 
unfortunately, the motion for the reference of 
the Bill to a Select Committee was lost. 


WAGE RATES AND EARNINGS. 


The only reliable and satisfactory data in 
connection with wage rates and earnings of 
industrial workers in India are those contained 
in the reports of enquiries conducted by the 
Labour Office of the Government of Bombay 
for the Province of Bombay. The Govern- 
ment of India made an attempt to institute a 
general wage census m India in 1921 but the 
necessity for retrenchment at the time led to 
the abandonment of the project and to-day 
little or no defimte information regarding 
rates of wages is available for any province 
outside the Province of Bombay. Such infor- 
mation as there is relates to agricultural labour 
and is contained in a series of reports of quin- 
quennial censuses conducted in certain provinces 
into agricultural wages and in the reports of 
Courts of Inquiry appointed under the Indian 
Trade Disputes Act or in the reports of Pro- 
vincial Committees appointed by certain Ijocal 
Governments to enquire into wages and 
conditions of employment of workers in the 
cotton textile industry. Some of the aunual 
factory admmistntion reports published by 


the Provincial Governments in India contain 
remarks about prevalent wage rates but these 
relate only to certain nnits and they can by no 
^ means be considered as being the dominant 
I rates at any one time for any particular industry 
.or area. The annual Mines’ administration 
[reports also contain figures for daily earnings 
I for certain main occupations in representative 
I mines In the provinces in which mines are situa- 
ted but these are also open to the same objec- 
tion. The lack of accurate and reliable 
statistics of wages in India has been adversely 
commented upon and regretted by almost 
: every commission and committee appointed 
I in the country since the beginning of the century 
and notably by the l^yal Commission on Indian 
j Labour whose work was considerably hampered 
as a result of the paucity of satisfactory infor- 
; mation on the subject. 

The blame for the lack of information about 
I wages in India cannot lie entirely at the doors 
of the Central and Provincial Governments, 
i The collection of satisfactory wage statistics is 
always an exceedingly difficult matter and more 
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particularly so in India where conditions vary 
so markedly and >\idely not only between 
industry and industry and centre and centre 
but also between unit and unit in the same 
industry in the same centre. In the section 
on hours of work and conditions of emplojunent. 
some indications have been given of the wide 
variations in the periods and method? of wage 
pajunent. To quote an example : one textile 
miil in Ahmedabad has five different wage 
periods for different groups of workers with 
variations in method? of wage calculation for 
the w'orkers in each group — (1) ■ ’ 

in the mechanical, subordii 
and maintenance department: . • . . 

and monthly rates of wages are paid for periods 
of one calendar month; (.2) weavers on piece 
rates are paid bi-weekly or for periods of 
14 days ; (3) daily, monthly or ‘ hapta * rated 
workers on the spinning side are paid for 
‘ haptas * or periods of 16 days and these 
haptas vary for different batches of workers ; 
(4) women reelers and winders on piece rates 
are paid bi-monthly, i.e., for two periods in 
a calendar month, one from the 1st to the loth 
and the second from the 16th to the end of 
the month; and (5) coal and basket carrying 
coolv labour on daily or weekly rates is paid 
weekly. The situation is further corapUcated by 
the fact that the nomenclature adopted for de- 
signating occupations also vanes widely between 
district and district and concern and concern 
in the same district owing to the use of a hosti 
of vernacular and arbitrary terms and of nick-| 
names. Even in concerns which use standard 
English occupational terms, the position is 
rendered more difficult owing to the existence | 
of arbitrary gradings of different occupations 
into several sub-grades and classes. The 
necessary preliminaries to the conduct of any 
satisfactory enquiry into wages in India, there- ; 
fore, must be (1) the establishment of a uni- 
formity of method, (2) the stan'lardi.'ation of 
occupational terms, and (3) the thorough 
education and ir . . • 

of the units to t • ' • 

the standardised • • . * 

filling up of the r . . ■ ■ ■ ' » ’ 

of wide vaiiatii 

moreover, makes it adri^able to cover as many 
as possible If not all the units in the industry 
under survey in order that results which are not 
biassed one way or the other may be secured. 
In view of what has been stated it is obvious 
that no Government in India can undertake 
a comprehensive enquiry into industrial wages 
unless It has at its disposal an adequate and 
thoroughly trained and experienced staff for 
the purpose. The only Provincial Govern- 
ment in India which has such a staff is the 
Government of Bombay. 


Since its establishment in 1921, the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay has con- 
ducted five enquiries in the years 1921, 1923, 
1926, 1933 and 1937 into the wages of cotton 
textile miil workers in the Province of Bombay 
an enquiry into agricultural wages covering a 
period of twenty-three years irom 190U to 1922 , 
an enquiry into the wages of peons in Govern- 
ment and commercial offices in 1922 ; enquiries 
into the wages of all municipal employees in 
the Province in 1924, of clerical employees in 


Kailway and Commercial offices in Bombay City 
in 1925, of printing press workers in Bombay 
City in 1929, of workers employed in the building 
trade in Bombay City in 1935, and of all em- 
ployees in the retail trade in various important 
towns in the Province in the same year. In 
1934 the Labour Office conducted a general 
wage census covering all workers in all working 
perennial factories in the Province including 
cotton mill operatives. The second part of this 
census covering seasonal factories was conducted 
in the winter ot 1935-36. Except for the results 
’■ ' ' wager, in cotton textile 

* expressly for the Bombay 
• ■ ^ . Committee, the results of 

all the other enquiries have been published either 
in special repoits or in articles in the Labour 
(Gazette. 


WAGE RATES. 

Certain important facts govern all discussions 
on wage rates in India. Fir&tlv, there is as yet 
no Government machinery for the fixation of 
minimum wages : and. in the absence of strong 
trade unions covering entire or sections of 
whole industries, there are no trade agreements 
or union rates except in the cotton textile 
industry in Ahmedabad which have been 
accepted both by employers and employees. 
There are also few awards by conciliation boards. 
The bargaining power of the workers is moreover 
weak ; and tlie cumulative result of all these 
various factors 15 that employers are almost 
entirely at liberty to fix any rates they 
like. Secondly, except for a limited measure 
of standardiSiition ul time rates of wages for 
unrationalised occupations in the cotton textile 
mdustry in Bombay City and for weavers, siders 
and doffers in cotton mills in Ahmedabad, there 
IS little or no standardisation of rates in 
any industry in the country ; and, conse* 
quently, wage rates not only vary widely be- 
j tween centre and centre and unit and unit in the 
' rent individuals 

. lit. This varia- 
. ■ . by the fact that 
■ irious additions 
„ . , ■ waiices and/or 

hOod attendance and elflciency bonuses and 
to deductions for percentage cuts. Thirdly, 
frequent changes are made in the basic units 
ot tinie for which rates are fixed ; e.g., rates 
which are monthly or daily may be changed into 
daily or hourly rates. Fourthly, almost all the 
principal occupations in Government and 
concerns and in the industrial es- 
tablishments of public and local bodies are 
di\ided into several grades and sub-grades. 
ine basis of the grading in all cases is 
arbitiary and varies widely between the dif- 
ferent adnuia-itrations. Fifthly, vacancies are 
seldom if ever filled on the same rates as those 
paid to the workers wlio have left. In such 
advantage is usuaUy taken to lower rates 
and the wages offered to new entrants depend 
more on their personal ability and degree of 
competence and also on the rates prevalent in 
other similar concerns and the supply of the type 
01 laW required. The factors of personal 
^mpetence and the capacity of bargaining 
power are the most important considerations 
in wage flx.ation. The first varies widely be- 
tween individual and individual among fndian 
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workers and whereas a minority in all occupa- [diversely varying factors it is impossible to 
tions may be thoroughly efficient, the same can- igive any rates ol wages which ivill be found 
not be said of the majority. The second | to be generally applicable to any particular 
aepciids upon duusitits of iuduatrial ix>piil.itions j 


m particular locations. lastly, rates vary 
widely between town and mofussil in the case 
of the senii-skillcd and unskilled o])eration&. 
13ut, this variation operates within narrower 
limits for the more skilled occupations in which 
the really competent men are able to command 
their due anywhere. In view o f these seveial 


industry in any particular centre. The com- 
piler of this note, however, has had a wide 
experience 01 wages m India and the following 
figures quoted by him give an approximate 
idea of the predominant rates for fairly efficient 
workers in certain of the more important occu- 
pations in all sections of Indian industry: ■ 


Occupations. 


Foremen (European) . . 

„ (Indian) 

Chargemen 
Maistries 

Steam Engine Drivers . . 

Isb Class Boiler Attendants 

Firemen 
Cabinet Makers 

Carpenters, 1st Class . . 

„ 2ud „ 

Fitters, Linesmen 
,, Sujxirior 
,, Ordinary 
Machinists, Superior . . 

,, Ordinary . . 
Blacksmiths 
Hammermen 

Patternmakers 

Moulders, Superior 
,, Ordinary 
Rivetters 
Welders . . 

Masons . . 

Cobblers . . 

Mechanics’ Assistants . . 

Weight Lifters 

Semi-skilled w’orkers: (all 
occupations) . . 

Unskilled workers (all occupa- 
tions) — Men 

Unskilled workers (all occupa- 
tions) — Women 


Mo-'t usual 
pciiod of 
payment. 


Monthlv 


Daily 


MOVEMENTS OF WAGE RATES. 

The only satisfactory criterion on which to 
base any broad conclusions regarding move- 
ments of wage rates in any indu«^try in any 
industrial' area or centre in India would be to 


Rates HI 


Cities. 

Rs. 

oOO to TOO 

250 to 400 

150 to -50 

90 to 125 

50 to T5 

TO to 90 

45 to TO 

30 0 0 

4 0 0 

2 8 0 
1 12 0 

3 0 0 
2 0 


Mofussil, 


Rs. 

400 to 600 
150 to 300 
100 to 225 
80 to 110 
40 to TO 
65 to bO 
40 to 60 
27 0 0 


18 0 
3 4 0 

1 12 0 

2 0 0 


1 4 0 

3 0 0 

2 8 0 

1 8 0 

1 12 0 

2 8 0 

1 12 0 
I 4 0 

14 0 
I 2 0 


0 14 0 
0 32 0 

(• 8 h 


2 4 0 
1 8 0 


2 12 0 


1 4 
1 8 
1 12 
1 8 
I 2 
1 2 


Rs. 

350 to 550 
150 to 250 
T5 to 200 
45 to 80 
30 to 50 
40 to TO 
35 to 50 
24 0 0 


1 12 0 
14 0 

2 8 0 
2 0 U 

1 4 0 

1**8 0 
1 0 0 
10 0 

2 0 0 


10 0 0 
0 8 0 


I 4 0 

1 n (I 
0 14 u 
0 14 0 

0 6 0 

0 5 0 


take the total wages bills for 
workneople in the same or similar occupation 
CTSat any two dates and to ascetUm the 
Srentage increase or decrease between the 
Of fimircs. Attempt, made by the 
Bombay Labour Office to do this diiria^ it 
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enquiries in connection with the General Wage 
Census were largely frustrated owing to the 
existence of irreconcilable variations of principle 
and considerable diversity in practice not only 
as between unit and unit but also in the same 
unit as for example in the cotton textile mill 
in Ahmedabad which had been dealt with above. : 
The comparisons which employers most need 
to-day are those with 1914, or, in other words, 
with the pre-war year. All the pay and muster 
rolls for that year were, however, destroyed 
long ago but most units in the textile industry 
in Bombay have their ‘ basic ' time and piece 
rates from which they calculate the earnings 
on which the percentage deamess of food allow- 
ances are computed. 


References have often been made in this 
note to the dearness allowances of 80 per cent, 
for weavers and of 70 per cent, for all other 
operatives granted in the textile mills in Bombay 
City until the middle of 1933 when the Bombay 
MUlowners* Association permitted its individual 
affiliated members to take independent action in 
the matter of reducing these allowances, 1 .• 
stages by which these allowances came to 
granted were as follows : January 1918 — 15 iwf 
cent. ; January 1919 — raised to 35 per cent. ,* 
February 1920— -raised to 75 per cent, for weavers 
and to 55 per cent, for all other operatives ; 
November 1920— raised to 80 and 70 per cent., 
respectively. These allowances were on the 
rates of ldl4 or of some other year 
between 1914 and 1917— rates which were not 
only not standard for all mills in Bombay City 
but which actually varied widely as between 
mill and mill. For example, the results of 
the 1926 enquiry conducted by the Bombay 
labour Office showed that in the 19 mills 
selected for the enquiry in Bombay City the 
average earnings (from basic rates plus allow- 
ances) of two loom weavers varied between 
Es 1-9-1 and Bs. 2-1-6 per day, of sizers 
between Be. 0-14-3 and Bs. 1-2-11 per day, 
of warpers between Bs, 1-10-3 and Bs. 2-14-0 
per (^y and for women grey winders 
between annas 8-3 and annas 15-5 per day. 
Notwithstanding these wide variations it is, 
however, possible to state that wage levels in 
any particular textile mill in Bombay City 
were, on the whole, about 70 per cent, higher 
than in the year 1914 at the beginning of the 
year 1933. During the latter half of 1933 and 
in the beginning of 1934 all mills in Bombay 
effected considerable cuts in the dearness 
allowances and in some cases also in the basic 
rates. If a later year be taken for purposes of 
comparison, say 1926, when the Bombay Labour 
Office made a thorough survey of prevalent 
rates, the results of the General ^ age Census 
which was conducted for cotton mills in Bombay 
City for October 1934 showed that wages in the 
Bombay mills, for all occupations, as compared 
with July 1926 were lower by 16 per cent, in 
October 1934. If the twelve most numerically im- 
portant process *’ occupations which cover 
approximately 70 per cent, of the total number 
of workpeople emptoyed in the industry are taken 
and il the figures for these are compared with 
the figures for the same occupations in 1926, the 
reduction in wages in October 1934 amounted 
to 23.79 per cent, and in July 1937 to 25.40 
per cent. 


In Ahmedabad the war or deamess allowances 
paid in textile mills in that centre varied widely 
for different occupations and a general com- 
parison with the pre-war year is therefore not 
I possible ; but, as compared with 1926, wages 
in May 1934 were 4.4 per cent, higher. This 
' however, was neutralised by the cut of 6i per 
cent, which was brought into effect from 1st 
January 1935. Again, if the most numerically 
important occupations alone are considered 
wages in cotton mills in Ahmedabad were 5.20 
per cent, higher in Mayl934 than in May 1926. 
In July 1937 wages were 8.40 percent, lower. 

In Sholapur, the increases in wages granted 
by individual mills between 1916 and 1919 were 
consolidated with the rates prevailing in 1914. 
At the beginning of 1920, the Sholapur mill- 
owners gave their first separate deamess allow- 
ance in the form of wages in land — certain quan- 
tities of grain — to all those workers who did 
not remain absent for more than four days in 
a month. Workers who failed to put in the 
required attendance were deprived of this 
benefit and the agitation of both these and the 
‘ ’ • » ' - - f 1 • - 1 _ i . ' ’ to the Sholapur 

.••• ; ■ allowances in 

. : : . 1 . ■ ‘ates of 1919 to 

weavers and of 30 per cent, to all other operatives. 
The value of the grain allowance varied with 
fluctuation in prices. The existence of several 
conflicting factors in the wages position in 
Sholapur prevents the estimate of an accurate 
comparison with 1914 ; but, as compared with 
1926, wages^ in July 3934 were 20.5 per cent, 
lower. Taking the twelve most numerically im- 
portant occupations, wages In cotton textilo 
mills in Sholapur were 14 per cent, lower in July 
1934 and 13.3» per cent, lower in July 1937 as 
compared with July 1926. 

The all-round effect of the Interim Becom- 
raendations of the Bombay Textile Labour 
Inquiry Committee which were accepted by all 
cotton mills in the Province of Bombay was that 
the total wages bill in the industry was increased 
by about 12} per cent, or by nearly a crore of 
rupees per annum. Similar increases were 
granted in cotton mills in the Central Provinces 
and Berar, in Cawnpore and in Coimbatore. 

Owing to the lack of the necessary data for 
the purpose, similar comparisons for other 
industries and for other provinces are not 
possible. 

The agitation started by the workers in almost 
all Industries in India between January and 
June 1940 for the grant of dearness allowances 
to ueutialise the rise in prices which came about 
alter the outbreak of war in September 1939 led 
to employers granting increases ranging from 
approximately 7} to 12} per cent. This question 
has already been dealt with in an earlier note in 
this section, 

EARNINGS. 

Whilst full and accurate information with 
regard to wage rates may be of great value for 
purposes of wage fixation, statistics of earnings 
alone are of value for the proper assessment and 
appreciation of the well-being of the masses, 
provided however that the term “earnings" 
.has one uniform meaning in its computation 
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and application. In practice, the connotation i 
of the term varies widely for it is commonly 
applied to one of three different values : (1) 
gross earnings ; (*2) net earnings ; or (3) the 
amount which a workman receives in his pay 
envelope. In correct statistical parlance U 
is none of these three. f>et us explain. “Gross 
earnings” for any particular pay period are 
the total dues of a wage earner from his basic 
rates — time or piece — plus all the allowances 
bonuses and perquisites-^r the value of such 
where they are not in cash — to which be may 
be entitled by ^drtue of his contract of employ- 
ment and includes wages given for any periods 
of leave with pay which may be granted during 
such pay period. The allowances may either be 
in the form of dearness allowances in cash or 
grain allowances or allowances for overtime 
work. Bonuses may be for good attendance 
and/or for efficiency. Perquisites may be in the 
form of free housing, travelling allowances, free 
medical attendance, free railway passes, etc. 

“ Ket earnings ” are gross earnings less deduc- 
tions for fines. “ The amount in the pay 
envelope ” is net earnings less any fuither deduc- 
tions which may be made by an employer for, 
house rent, medical attendance, subscriptions 
to pro^ident funds, income-tax, refunds of 
advances, payments for purchases from co- 
operati\’e stores or cheap grain or cloth shops, 
repayments of loans from provident fuiul 
accounts or from co-operative credit societies, 
subscriptions to sports clubs or institutes, etc. 
The amount in the pay envelope can never be 
reckoned as earnings because every worker is 
expected to pay for his Income-tax, house rent 
and purchases and to liquidate his other liabil- 
ities and debts from his income. In ail cases 
where fining is widely prevalent gross earnings 
can also not be reckoned as income because these 
may be habitually liable to deductions for fines. 

' Net earnings ’ would most correctly approxi- 
mate to earnings for statistical ’ purposes 
Sufficient has been stated to show how 
difficult the computation of “ earnings " can be. 
Different statisticians and different bodies hold 
different views as to its correct computation 
and that is the reason why the term ‘ earnings ' 
is so widely interpreted. The most frequent 
and general usage of the term for statistical 
purposes is to take gross earnings in cash less 
fines and without evaluating such perquisites 
as free housing, free medical attendance and free 
railway passes in the case of railway workers, 
and to include travelling allowances where these 
are paid for conveyance between place of work 
and home but not when they are paid for trans- 
port to some other temporary sphere of work. 
This is the basis on which figures for “ earnings " 
were collected by the -Bombay Labour Office 
for the purposes of tlie General Wage Census ; 
and, subject to minor modifications, for its other 
enquiries into wages. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that in the conduct of every enquiry 
into wages, all the persons who are entrusted 
with the work of filling up the required returns 
should have a clear and thorough conception 
as to what shouid or should not be included in 
“ earnings. ” 

Two sets of figures may be compiled for 
“earnings”: (l) average daily earnings ascer- 
tained by dividing the total earnings for a group 
of workers in any occupation by the total of the 


number of days actually worked by all the indi- 
viduals in the group ; and (2) average monthly 
earnings ascertained by dividing the total earn- 
ings of the group for a perii^ of one month 
by the number of persons in the group. In 
cases wiiere statistics have been collected for 
wage periods of less than a month, monthly 
averages can he reckoned by ascertaining the 
weighted average of the number of days worked 
by all the units concerned in the month in which 
the shorter period is contained and by multi- 
plving the figure for average daily earnings by 
The weighted average less the figure for average 
absence as shown by the figures for average 
percentage attendance for the group. Average 
percentage attendance is the 5 )ercentage ratio of 
the total number of days actually worked by all 
the individuals in a group to the possible working 
days in the pay period for the group. 


Part I of the Genera! Wage Census covering 
all perennial factories in the Province of Bombay 
co'crcd nearly a thousand occupations in 
nearly twenty’ industries. For the pmposes 
of tile Census the Pro\ince of Bombay was divided 
into ten territorial areas and the reports contain 
the averages of dailv and monthly earnings for 
all monthly paid workers in all the occupations 
eonceracd iu each of the&e ten areas. It is 
obviously not possible for us to reproduce 
the figures here but for purposes of general 
interest we give below (1) the av’erages of 
monthly carnimis for six of the most important 
occupations which are to be found m all fac- 
tories, but partic 

shops; (2) the gen ’ . ' ^ u . i '.U 

engineering and ” i • .. , „■ Mi 

factories; (3) the . ■ • • “f 

in SIX of the most ‘ • 'V, 

tions; (4) the ge: » .. ‘ 

operatives iu all printing presses which are fac- 
tories for the purposes of the Indian Fac- 
tories Act in the Bombay Presidency; (5) the 
average daily earnings in the more numerically 
important occupations in the cotton textile 
industry tor 1934 with the increases recommended 
by tlie Bombay Textile Labour Inquiry Com- 
mittee in their Interim Report ’W'hich was 
published in February 1938 and which were 
accepted by all Cotton Textile Mills in the 
Province and also the amounts granted as dear- 
nei-s allowances m centres wliere such increases 
were uianted , (6) the average daily earnings in 
the same occupations in July 193“ in cotton 
textUe nulls in Boiubny, Alimedabad and Shola- 
pur as puKUshed in the Committee's Interim 
Reiwrt with tlie reeommended inereases and the 
dearness allowanees astain added to the published 
fi-ures; and (7) the general averages of daily 
earnings for all male and women operatives tor 
the whole ol the Provime of Bombay for all fac- 
torv industcies in Bombay exeludmg the Textile, 
the' Emnueering and the Printing Industries. 
Sie hb-mes iu iwaefeets in the first, the third, the 
fifth the Si.vth and the seventh tables show the 
numbers of workers covered by the averages to 
which they relate. 
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1. Average Monthly Earnings of all Workers in Six Important 
(Araded Occupations — All Factories — 1934 . 


Areas. 


Moulders. 


Black- 

smiths. 


Titters. 


'ilachinists U * j 
(turners). JCarpenters.l 
I i 


I Bs. a. p. 

1. Bombay City . . | 42 4 9 
( (592) 


2. Bombay Suburban, 
Thaaa, Kolaba and 
Itatnagiri. 


3. Ahmedabad City 


7 I 5 

(ii> 


36 I 2 
(154) 


4. Ahmedabad, Kaira,! 70 12 10 

and Panch Mahals, j (94) 

5. Broach and Surat . . 1 40 S 0 
(4) 


6. East and West 
Khandesh. 


7. Poona, Na.sik and 
Ahmednagar. 


8, Sholapur City 

9. Sliolapur and Satara. . 


10. Belgaum, Dharwar, 
Bijapurand Kanara 


Presidency Proper. . 


36 0 7 
(14) 


31 4 9 

(TO) 


23 9 2 

(14) 


20 3 9 

(49) 


41 1 4 

(5T) 


Rs a. p. 


50 1 - 0 
(534 . 


52 13 4 
(34) 


51 0 10 
(113) 


70 S 0 
(04) 


4C 3 3 

(^) 


38 13 5 
(31) 


38 4 6 
(64) 


33 10 2 
( 22 ) 


29 1 8 

(17) 


o o 

“(93) 


41 10 3 
(1,059) 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1 

Rs. a. p. 1 

Rs. a. p. 

55 13 7 

(3,985) 

54 3 5 
(1.611) 

51 4 11 
(2.544) 

40 13 8 
(1,1T7) 

51 a 9 
(404) 

49 3 0 
(89) 

39 14 10 
(135) 

31 7 n 
(29) 

49 8 6 
(773) 

44 10 1 
(315) 

54 4 10 
(415) 

38 15 9 
(24) 

71 U 0 
(411) 

56 4 (0 

(249) 

51 1 9 

(35) 

37 8 0 
(23) 

63 2 8 
(60) 

54 5 

(I,v, 

41 10 5 
(18) 

Sil. 

40 4 8 
(284) 

34 14 U 
(6li) 

36 6 8 
(42) 

34 1 9 

(7) 

43 7 5 
(473) 

42 6 9 

(l.Vl) 

34 14 11 
(154) 

31 7 6 
(53) 

30 5 4 

(143) 

32 1.5 8 
(31) 

29 0 11 
(63) 

24 15 1 
(10) 

40 15 4 
(58) 

3-1 ri (J 
(•i.J) 

33 1 3 

(23) 

33 8 1 

(9) 

46 1 S 
(460) 

4,5 4 8 

(171) 

47 3 7 
(228) 

43 7 0 
(SS) 

53 4 9 

i (7,(.0{) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

j 

I 

40 0 0 
(3,657) 

40 3 0 
(1,420) 


iV'.B. — These figures are for the year 193t Xo < han^ft; buo ; i-t, o 

■ any cut., oi luciea-es in wages that may ha\e taken place biLe that yelr!^^ piovide 
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II. General Averages of Percentage Attendance and Earnings for Men in all 
Engineering and “ Common” Occupations excluding Unshlkd 
L'lbou rets— All Factories — 1934 . 



Areas. 

Xuiiiber of 
workmen 
returned. 

Average 

percentage 

attendance. 

Average 

daily 

earnings. 

Average 

monthly 

earnings. 





Us. a. p j 

Bs. 

a. p. 

1. 

Bombay City , . . . , 

35,720 

87.7 ! 

1 12 2 i 

41 

8 5 

2. 

Bombay Suburban, Thaua, 
Kolaba and Ratiiaj^in. . j 

2,735 

90.0 j 

1 11 6 ! 

43 

2 11 

3. 

1 

Ahmedabad City . . . . j 

8.42C 

92.4 j 

1 4 10 

33 

7 4 

4. 

Ahmedabad. Kaira and ' 
Panch Mahals . . . . : 

j 2.136 ! 

S7 . 1 1 

2 4 9 

52 

12 7 

5. 

Broach and Surat 

1 703 

89.1 1 

1 4 1 

32 

1 10 

6. 

East and West Khandesh. 

; 2,142 

S'J.4 

i 1 0 11 

1 

26 

7 9 

7, 

Poona, Nasik and 
Ahmednagar 

1 

! -i.sii 

i 87.5 

j 1 3 11 

29 

1 7 

8. 

Sholapur City 

1 l.SjO 

i 92.7 

0 14 2 

22 

1 4 

9. 

Sholapur and Satara 

! 531 

1 89. S 

j 0 15 11 

24 

1 

2 1 

10. 

Boluaum, Dharwar, Biju- 
pnraudKanara 

i 3,SS7 

j 91.2 

j 17 2 

I 34 13 7 

Presidency Proper 

j 62,1141 

1 88.8 

1 9 5 

38 

3 3 


X.B . — The note under Table I applie'> to this Table also. 

III. Average Monthly Earnings in Six Important Printing Occupations. 

May 1934 . 


1 

Area. i 

Proof 

Headers. 

Composi- 

tors. 

Letter 

Press 

Machine- 

men. 

Bailers. 

Binders. 

Type 

Casters. 


R>5. a. p. 

Us. a. p. 1 

Us. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

lls. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

Bombay City 

62 9 7 

38 3 0 

47 2 9 

21 7 10 

29 11 8 

23 8 11 

(164) 

(1,272) 1 

1 (265) 

(692) 

(362) 

(90) 

Bonibdy Suburban, Thana, 

25 0 0 

22 11 3 1 

26 11 1 

14 7 3 

20 15 0 

25 3 7 

(5) 

Kolaba and Ilatnagiri. 

(1) 

(IS) 

(5) 

(02) 

(^) 

Ahmedabad City . . 

29 8 0 

27 5 2 

39 8 11 

19 1 7 

29 5 S 

15 5 3 

(4) 

(97) 

(17) 

(21) 

(9) 

(-*>) 

Broach and Surat 

47 0 0 
(1) 

23 3 10 
(59) 

34 14 0 

(9) 

10 10 2 
(7) 

23 3 3 

(11) 


Poona, Xasik and Ahmed- 

38 5 1 

23 2 11 

31 14 2 

13 15 7 

25 2 2 
(62) 

23 15 3 
(32) 

nagar. 

(34) 

(350) 

(66) 

(140) 

Presidency Proper. . 

57 10 4 

(204) 

34 0 6 
(1,796) 

43 7 0 

(362) 

19 12 6 
(022) 

23 13 10 
(447) 

25 4 10 

(152) 


y,Ii . — The note under Table I applies to this Table also. 
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IV. General Averages of Percentage Attendance and Earnings for Process 
Operatives in Printing Concerns — Men only — May 1934. 


Area. 

^Number of 
persons 
employed. 

Average 

percentage 

attendance. 

Average 

daily 

earnings. 

Average 

monthly 

earnings. 

Bombay City 

5,705 

91.7 

Rs. a. p, 

1 8 2 

Rs. a. p. 
37 4 10 

Bombay Suburban, Thana, 
Kolaba and Ratnagiri 

249 

92.8 

10 4 

25 4 2 

Ahmedabad City 

237 

87.9 

1 1 8 

26 2 2 

Broach and Surat 

108 

92.2 

0 14 9 

22 14 11 

Poona, Nasik and Ahmednagar. 

1,650 

91.8 

116 

2722 

Presidency Proper 

7,949 

91.7 

16 2 

34 4 9 


y.B . — The note under Table I applies to this Table aNo. 


r. Average Daily Eaming'i* in the numerkally most important occupations in the Cotton Textile 
Industry in the Prcrv-ince of Bombay according to the results of the General Wage Census 0 / 1934 mth 
the increasesf given in accordance icitk the recommendations of the Textile labour Inquiry 
Ccnnmittee {Interium Report) pla$ the Dearness Alloicnnces icherever granted. 


Areas.* 

Frame 
Tenters + 

Sider^. 

Doffeis 

Keeler'S. 

Winders 

Two Loom 
Weavers. 

Bombay City 

Ks a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

R*^. a p. 

K-i. . 

1 P 

Rs. a p 

Its. a. p. 

1 5 2 

1 3 

0 13 10 

U 13 9 

(» 15 2 

1 10 2 

Bombay Suburban, Thana, 

(7,2ud) 

(12,394) 

(9,556) 

(6,316) 

(13.367) 

(24,666) 

Kolaba and Ratnagiri . . 

15 1 

1 2 9 

0 13 0 

0 14 2 

0 13 11 

19 2 

Ahmedabad City . . 

(325) 

(82S) 

(444) 

(211) 

(525) 

(1,402) 

17 8 

1 3 11 

0 14 1 

0 14 8 

0 15 1 

2 17 

Ahmedabad, Kaira and 

(5,043) 

(11,316) 

(8,037) 

(1,693) 

(6,514) 

(25,340) 

Ranch Mahals . . 

118 

0 14 5 

0 0 2 

0 10 lu 

0 12 3 

1 11 5 


(217) 

(464) 

(318) 

(51) 

(294) 

(908) 

Broach and Surat 

0 15 11 

0 14 4 

0 9 2 

0 8 3 

U 9 6 

16 4 


(185) 

(389) 


(TO) 

(319) 

U 8 5 

(945) 

East and West Kliandesh 

0 15 5 

0 12 7 

0 7 5 

0 

> 4 

16 9 

Poona, Kasik and Ahmed* 

(399) 

(744) 

(418) 

(347) 

(849) 

(1,027) 

nagar 

112 

0 15 3 

0 0 0 

0 7 3 

0 9 6 

17 5 


(40) 

(111) 

(68) 

(20) 

(v82) 

(269) 

Sholapur City 

0 13 n 

0 12 6 

0 9 11 

0 7 11 

0 8 7 

19 0 

Sholapur and Satara 

(81.3) 

(1,692) 

(1,205) 

(1,440) 

(2,108) 

(2.430) 

0 0 1 

0 8 6 

0 4 9 

0 5 4 

0 5 8 

U 14 4 

Belgaum, Bijapur, Diiaruar 

(108) 

(216; 

(U7) 

CRKi) 

( 98 ) 

(207) 

and Kanara 

0 13 0 

0 9 2 

0 0 11 

0 ',1 5 

0 -5 3 

0 12 1 


(447) 

(759) 

(842) 

(1.115; 

(63) 

(265) 


• The Labour Office report gives figures for average daily earnings separately for men and 
women and for time rated and piece priced workers. The figures contained in the above table are 
the weighted averages for both male and lemale workers whether paid on time or niece Children 
are excluded. 


. “ccordniK to tlie reailts ot the general Wage Censu? have been increased according 

to the rates of increase specified for diiterent categories of cainings m tiie Scliedule given at page 9g 
at i!lg?53?'oMhfs\eu« Iimuir.v I oumiittee s Interim Report and vv liicli has been reproduced 

X “Frame Tenters’* include Drawing 


Slubbing, Inter and Roving Tenters. 
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VI. Average Daily Earnings as at April 1940 in the numerically most important occupations in 
Cotton Textile Mills in Bombay. Ahmedabad and Sholapur according to the special enquiry conducted 
by the Bombay Labour office in July 1937 forthe Textile Labour Inquiry Committee tciih the increases 
recommended by the Committee and the dearness aUoicances added to the figures in the same may as in 
the above table. 


Centres.* | 

Frame i 
Tenters. 1 

Siders. 

Doffers, 1 

Keelers. 

Winders. 

Two Loom 
Weavers. 

1 

Rs a. p. 

1 Ks, a. p. 

Rs, a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. , 

Rs. a. p. 

Bombay . . . . j 

14 4 

1 1 3 10 

0 14 2 

0 12 5 

0 14 7 

19 8 


(5 464) 

; (9,240) 

(8,040) 

(5,901) 

(14,623) 

(21,463) 

Ahmedabad 

1 3 11 

I 1 4 10 

0 13 5 

0 11 3 

0 11 9 

1 11 8 


i (3.526) 

(7,193) 

(5.781) 

(1,436) 

(6,329) 

(22,077) 

Sholapur 

0 12 11 

1 0 11 3 

0 9 5 

0 5 11 

0 7 6 

19 1 


1 (811) 

1 (1.735) 

(1.344) 

(1.290) 

(2.460) 

(2.644) 


* The figures for earnings in the above table were taken from the Interim Eeport of the 
Textile Labour Enquiry Committee. The figures for July 1937 for the other textile areas in the 
Province of Bombay were not published when we went to Press. 

The differences in the two sets of figures in Tables Xos. V and VI show that there was a distinct 
fall in earmngs all round between 1934 and 1937. This was particularly so in Ahmedabad where, 
according to the Delhi Agreement of 1935 a cut of 6^ per cent, was effected all round. 

VII. The General Averages of Daily Earnings for all operatives in all factory Industries in 
the Province of Bombay excluding the Engineering, the Textile and the Printing Industries according to 
the General Wage Census, 1934. 


Industry. 

General averages of Daily Earmngs for 

All Men. 

All Women. 

AU Adult 
Operatives. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Oils, Paints and Soap 

0 14 7 

0 5 4 

0 13 3 

(2.490) 

(613) 

(3,103) 

Match Manufacturing 

10 5 

0 9 11 

0 13 11 


(3,204) 

(2,174) 

(5,468) 

Rubber, Crepe and Leather 

0 15 7 

U 10 5 

0 15 2 

(1.060) 

(80) 

(1,146) 

Refined Sugar Manufacturing 

0 10 1 

0 3 0 

0 10 0 

(077) 

(li) 

(991) 

(Chemical and Pharmaceutical 

0 15 5 

0 10 5 

0 14 2 


(653) 

(212) 

(865) 

Aerated Water 3Ianufacturing 

10 3 

U 13 0 

1 0 2 


(788) 

(11) 

(799) 

Glass Manufacturing . . 

0 11 10 

0 6 6 

0 11 5 


(670) 

(58) 

(728) 

Tobacco and Cigarette Manufacturing 

0 10 11 

0 6 2 

0 9 7 


(475) 

(190) 

(665) 

Flour Milling . . 

1 1 11 

0 9 10 

114 


(590) 

(46) 

(636) 

Paper Manufacturing 

0 14 10 

0 4 10 

U 10 11 

(362) 

(260) 

(622) 

Dairying, Biscuit and Sweet 

0 15 5 

0 10 0 

0 15 1 

(489) 

(35) 

(52!) 

Tiles Manufacturing 

0 117 

0 7 3 

0 10 7 


(377) 

(107) 

(484) 

Power Laundries 

13 6 

0 11 10 

13 3 


(242) 

(10) 

(2o2) 

Distilleries 

0 14 1 

0 7 0 

0 14 0 


(164) 

(3) 

(167) 

Gold and Silver Thread 

0 9 7 

0 8 1 

0 9 7 


(47) 

(1) 

(48) 


A'.B, — The note under Table I applies m the case of this Table also. 


The Reports of the Central Provinces and 
Berar Textile Labour Inquiry Committee and 
the Coimbatore Court of Inquiry which were 
published during the year 1938 give the figures 
of average earnings in individual mills in various 
centres but no general figures for the centres as 


a whole. For further detailed information 
regarding wages in these areas the reader must 
refer to the reports indicated as it is not possible 
to reproduce figures for individual units in this 
note. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


ruder tine ordinary coaunon law an injured 
svoriiman is entitled to recover damages or 
compensation for an injury sustained by him 
in the course oi his employment if the injury 
is proved to have been caused by the personal 
negligence of his employer. In addition, the 
Indian Fatal Accidents Act of 1S55 permitted 
the award of damages to the dependants of a 
deceased workman if the accident resulting in 
lii<‘ death was due to the wrongful a<*t. neglect 
or fault oi the person reaponsible for the accident. 
The procedure in connection with the recovery 
of damages under both the common law and the 
Fatal Accidents Act vras, however, extremely 
cumbersome. This together wdth the ignorance 
and the illiteracy of Indian workers and their 
financial disability in undertaking extendve 
litigation had placed them in a very diisadvanta- 
geous position in suits for compensation, 
aioreover, with the growing iadu=?triaUsatiou 
of the country, accidents were annually becoming 
more numerous than before and, in their result-. , 
were responsible for considerable bard-ship on' 
the workers and their families. Dnabilitie?' 
similar to these had been removed in most of 
the industrialised countries of the world by the 
passing of workmen’s compensation laws 
providing for easy and speedy relief to workmen 
injured as a result of industrial accidents and 
to their dependents in cases wliere the accident® 
resulted in death. The necessity for such legis- 
lation In India was obvious and the Oovern- 
ment of India drew up propo'al? for a W'ork- 
men’s ComY)en®ation Act nhich they circulate*! 
to all local Governments in 1P21* The pro- 
posals met with a fair in(;a«-ure of approval and 
the Oovemiuent of India drew up a Hill which 
they introduced in the Legislative Assembly 
in September 19'2g. After its rcfcreuce to a 
Select Committee, the Bill was passed in March 
1923 and the Indian Workmen’s Compensation 
Act was brought into operation with effect 
from the 1st July 1924. This was the first 
piece of legi-^Ution in the field of social insurance 
in India. 

In it^ main principles, the Indian Act follows 
the British ino*Iel but its precision and rigi*iity 
and the special machinery set up for its admini- 
stration are ‘■ome of the features which distin- 
guish it from the Briti-h Ac 
and claiises of workers 
Act of 1923 fell far shoit c 

it was necessary for the Government of India 
to adopt a policy of gradualiiess in the matter 
ao as to secure the support of vested interests 
to the original measure. The original limita- 
tions of scope were to a large extent remove*! 
by amending Acts passed in 1926, 1929, 1931 
and 1933 and the Act as it stands to-day covers 
over seven million industrial workers in the 
country. Under the Act, payment of com- 
pen=ation has been made obligatory on all em- 
ployers w iuc^e employees come within Its scope, 
even in cas-es where thereha-** been no negli- 
gence and injured W'orkmen or the dependants of 
those killed can obtain compensation in ail casts 
where personal injury has been cause*! by 
accident arising ouf of and in the course of employ- 
ment and where the accident is not dirertlv 
attributable to misconduct, breaches of rules 


or orders or disregard of safety devices. Be- 
sides bodily injuries the contracting of certain 
occupational diseases such as anthrax and lead 
and pho.®phorus poisoning were deemed and 
treated for the purposes oi compensation, 
as injuries caused by accident ; provided 
however, cluat the worker concerned was in 
the Service of the same employer for more than 
Six month®. Mercury poisoning was added 
to the list of original occupational diseases in 
1926 m order to bring tlie Indian law into con- 
formity with a Draft Convention adopted by 
the International Labour Conference in 1925. 
Thi® li't wu': further expanded in 1933 by the 
addition of (1) poisoning by benzene and its 
homologue-s or the sequelae of such poisoning, 
(2) chrome ulceration or its sequelae, and (3) 
compressed air illness (Caisson Disease) or its 
sequelae. 

The Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
made a long series of re* uiumeuilation- for the 
improvement of the Act ; lir.'tly, to evten*! 
it' scope so as to cover all types and classes 
of workers wiio were likely to be mo-t atfeeted 
by the increased risks of modern industry ; 
sccou'Uy, to enhance tlie of compeu'ation 
payable aud to facilitate the methods for their 
payment ; and, tiurdly. to effect various changes 
designed to improve the a*IuiiuDtratiou of tfic 
measure. It if not necessary for the purposes 
of this note to trace the Solution of the IcgD- 
lutioii iu connection with w'orkTnon’.* compeii®a* 
cion m riuiiu ®iDce the i-asMug of the first Act 
in L923 ami it will bp more useful if we gave 
the main provi-ioiis of the Act as it stands 
to-day. 

MAIN PROVISIONS OF WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION ACT. 

Classes of Workmen Covered bu the Act.— 
These have been ’'pecific*! \n the dtAnition of 
the term “ workman” containe*! in section 2(1) 
(«) aii'l in Schi'iiule II. In all cases person® 
employe*! ui an administrative or clerical 
capacity and those who®e monthly earnings 
exceed 3ll0 are excluded. iSpeakiug broadly, 
tlie Act covers railway®; factories; mines; 
seamen; doi’k-. ; peisfni® emj'ioyed in the con- 
atruction, repair or dcinolirion of buiMings 
. to be or which are of more than one 

r of twenty feet in height or of dam.'' 
oaiikmeiits. road.s, bndge:> or tunnels ; 
or wiuirver-, quays, sea wall-, or otln.T marine 
wL- ^'-pairing, maintaining 
or taking d(»wu any tclegrajih or telephone 
line or overhead electric line.s or cublcb ; aerial 
ropew.iv.s, canal pipe or sewer.®; the fire 
brigade; railway mail service; operations 
mr wiiuung niitural petroleum or natural gas; 
blasting operation' and excavatioD.® • ferry 
boat services; cinchona, coffee, rubber or 
ce.i piantati*m-' ; electricity or gas generating 
stations; lighthouses; cinematograph picture 
pri^Iu. ing anil exhibiting; divers; elephant and 
wiiu animal trainers and keepers and sal.irie'l 
motor drivers and cliauffeurs. Persons employ- 
eu through t-ub-contractors by a person fulfilling 
a contract with a railway are al.®o covered. As 
lar as seamen are concerned, both seamen on 
ships registered in India and tliose on ships 
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registered ia foreign couuines Are inolnded. i 
only workmen employed uiciim the pre- j 
cincts of a factory or a imne but aUo men engaged I 
in any kind of work incidental to or eonuetted ( 
with a factory or any mining operation are 
entitled to the benefits of the Act. As far as 
factories are concerned, those using mechanical 
power and eraplop'ng more than ten persons 
or those not using mechanical power and employ- 
ing more than fifty persons are covered. The 
Governor -General in Council is empowered to 
bring within the scope of the Act other classes 
of vrorkmen whose occupations are considered 
to be of a hazardous nature. 

Amounts of Compensation Pauable. — The 
amount of compensation payable depends on 
the average monthly wages of an injured or 
deceased workman. The term ‘wages’ includes 
overtime pay and the value of any concescionf 
or benefits in the form of food, clothing, free 
quarters, etc. After the monthly wages of a 
worker are calculated the amount of compensa- 
tion due is decided by a reference to Schedule 
IV which gives in a tabular form the anioimtj' of 
compensation for death, permanent total and 
temporary disablement in respect of each of 
seventeen wage classes. The amounts of compen- 
sation payable in the case of an injured workinan 
whose monthly wages are not more than R'^. 10 
are JRs. 500 for death, Il'«. 700 for permanent 
total and half the monthly wages for temporarj 
disablement. For a workmm whose monthly 
wages are between Rs. 50 and Us. Ou, tlie cor- 
responding figures are Rs. 1,800, R^. 2.520 and 
Bs. 15 respectivelv. Tlie maxima for pe^sou^ 
earning over Rs. 200 per month are R«.4,oi»o, 
Bs. 5,600 and Ks. 30 per month re^^pectively. 
In the case of minors the amounts of compensa- 
tion for death and for permanent tot:d dis- 
ablement are at a uniform rate of Rs. 200 and 
Bs. 1,200 respectively, and half the monthly 
wage for temporary disablement. Ko com- 
pensation is payable in respect of a ‘ waiting 
period ’ of seven days following that on which 
the injury w'as caused. 

(IfOXE : Permanent total disablement moaii< 
such disablement which permanently iuc.ipa- 
citates a workman for ail w’ork which be was 
capable of performing at the time of his accident. 
Any combination of injuries totalling 100 per 
cent, loss in earning capacity is regarded as 
permanent total disablement even if the combi- 
nation of injuries does not arise in one accident.) 

Who are Dependants. — These are defined in 
two categories : firstly, those who are in practi- 
cally ali cases actually dependant^ ; and secondly, 
those who may or may not be in that position 
The first includes a wife, a minor legitimate sou. 
unmarried legitimate daughter and a wMowed 
mother. The second includes a husband, a 
parent other than a widowed mother, a minor 
illegitimate son, an unmarried illegitimate 
daughter, a minor legitimate or illegitimate 
daughter if married or widowed, a minor brother, 
an unmarried or widowed sister, a widowed 
daughter-in-law, a minor child of a deceased 
son and a paternal grandparent. 

General, — The interests of dependants in 
cases of fatal accidents have been safeguarded 
by ensuring that (1) all cases of fatal accidents 
should be brought to the notice of the Commis- 
sioner; (2) in all cases where an employer 


I adinit-^ liai.iUty the amount of compen'^ation 
{ payable is to be promptly deposited with the 
Commissioner; and (3) in cases where the 
[ employer disclaims liability and there are good 
grounds for believing compensation to be pay- 
able, the dependants get the information neces- 
sary to enable them to judge if they should 
make a claim or not. 

A contractor has been given the right to be 
indemnified by his sub-contractor if he has 
i had to pay compensation either to a principal 
j ox to a workman. 

I An employer is permitted to make to any 
dependant advances on account of compensation 
not exceeding an aggregate of one hundred 
.rupees and so much of such aggregate as does 
' not exceed the compensation jiayable to that 
dependant is to be deducted fay the Commis- 
sioner from such compensation and repiud to the 
emplojer. Further, the Commissioner mav 
deduct a sum up to Rs. 25 from the amount of 
compen^'ation for the funeral expen'=es of a 
deceased workman and pay the same to the 
person by whom such expenses were incuried. 

Administration . — The Act is administered 
entirely on a prorincinl basis by Commissioners 
to be appointed bv Local Governments. The 
Ptovincos of Bengal and Madras have one Com- 
missioner each for the whole province. The 
Province of Bombay has one Comniissiouer for 
the more important industrial areas and for the 
other areas 5>ub-judgts have been appointed as 
cx-otficio Commissioners for Workmen’s Compen- 
sation. In the other provinces, the District 
.tfagi-itratc or tlie District and Sessions Judge or 
the Senior or Sub-Judge is the Comuus&ioner 
within hi.s jun.'dicnon. 

Under the common law of England, in civil 
suits for daniases for injuries sustained by 
workmen it is opeu to tlie employer to plead~ 
(1) the doctrine of common cmployinent, by 
uldcii the employer is not normally liable to 
pay damages to a workman for an injury re- 
sulting from the deiault of another workman: 
l2) the doctiiue of assumed ibk, by wluch 
ail enijdoyee is presumed to have accepted a 
iisk if it IS such that he ought to have known 
it to be part of the ri-^ks of his occupation. 
The Koval Commission on labour regarded 
both these doctrines as inequitable and recom- 
mended by a majority that a measure should 
be enacted abrogating these delcnccs. Pro- 
vincial governineuts were consulted in 1932 
and were almost unanimously in favour of 
legislation for the purpose. In the meantime 
judicial decisions in British India whUe generally 
agreeing as to the inequitability of the doctrines 
have been such as to leave it open to employers 
in moat Provinces to have recourse to them. 
The Government of India introduced a Bill 
in the Central Legislative Assembly on the 
l.“)th \imust 1938 to declare that these defences 
shall not be raised in suits for damages in 
British India in respect of injiiiios sustamed 
by workmen. 

During the vear 1939, two amendments were 
made iii’thc Workmen’s Compon'^ation Act, one 
in Section 5 and the other in Section 15. The 
first, clarines tiie meaning of The expression 

monthh' wages ” which has now been denned 
to mean* the amount of wages deemed w be 
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ShShit ® month’s service irrespective of 
payable by the month S 
^ whatever other period or at piece rate 

rtethST'^T* resolves any doubt as to 
whether a workman employed on wages parable 
the month or on=a SSr 
of "the Act Th ‘‘™tknian within the meaning 
OT the Act The Personal Injuries (Emeroencv 
ftovisions 2 and 3 Geo. 6, C. 82) Act 1939 
re™p'e?f*of'’op‘’'^‘^‘f .patTiients to be i^de in 
WoA-^cnto “ injuries to seamen. The 

\\ orkmen s Compensation Act had, therefore to 
be amended m order to avoid double pavment 

In mifs “<1” ‘heSnai 

tc ou'*® -7^^ second amendment referred 

maSTcE' " 8ive notice or 

Se time “mmmce proceedings within 

a bij required by the Act shall not be 

oar to the maintenance of the DrocppdinfT,5 
an^aonhVaK^* Commissioner is satisfied that 

that^thf reasonable belief 

that the mjury was such that a payment could 


iftoMneial Government certifies that the appli- 
cation was rejected. 

STATISTICS OF WORKAIEN’S 
COMPENSATION. 

iind^r regarding cases disposed of 

under the Act have been collected and published 

Art* elm original 

4^t *° i°rce These statistics “how 

fmm Tnfv i thirteen and a half years 

from Jul> 1924 to December 1937 (the Statistics 
wf had not been published when 

nt tbl vl^rVr?.? ^"'5' «« tor this edition 
of the ^ear Book) the total amount of comnen- 

SS-? over 138 lakhs of rupees 

mimtfe’f °nf ■ following table shows the 
' ®“s«S’/lassifled by nature of injuries 
yfar stocflD™'!!* ®®™P®“s^t'on paid in each 


Workmen s Compensation Statistics — All~lndia. 100^-37 


Year. 


Number of cases. 


Fatal. 


iyii4*— 

Adults 

Minora 

1925 — 
AdtUts 
Minors 

1926— 
Adults 
Minors 

1927— 
Adults 
Minors 

1928— 
Adults 
Minors 

1929— 
Adults 
Minors 

1930— 
Adults 
Minors 

1931— 
Adults 
Minors 

1932— 
Adults 
Minors 

1933— 
Adults 
Minors 

1934— 
Adults 
Minors 

1935— 
Adults 
Minors 

1936 — 
Adults 
Minors 

1937— 
Adults 
Minors 


Non-fatal. 


_L^mount Of compensation paid for. 


1 cases. 


The 



249 

2 

3,898 

19 

4,147 

21 

Rs. 

82.085 

375 

Rs. ’ 
66,248 
1,516 


583 

7 

10,751 

30 

11,334 

37 

3,45,995 

200 

2,95,535 

2,391 


661 

3 

13,387 

45 

14,048 

48 

4,25,935 

460 

3,94,385 

695 


777 

6 

14,397 

36 

15,174 

42 

5,83,400 

840 

5,27,984 

1,030 


819 

9 

15,898 

42 

16,727 

51 

5,21,510 

2,494 

5,69,741 

1,985 


880 

o 

17,942 

34 

18,829 

36 

0,87,190 

200 

6, 70, .573 
2,201 


867 

4 

22,6.')6 

47 

23,523 

51 

6,59,302 

1,100 

7,85,750 

612 


696 

3 

16,764 

26 

17,460 

29 

4,44,246 

600 

6,20,885 

625 


600 

1 

13,641 

19 

14,241 

20 

3,60,164 

4,62,093 



200 

688 


526 

14,015 

18 

14,541 

18 

3,31,357 

4,82,477 




• • 

115 


597 

1 

16,271 

21 

16,368 

22 

3,71,662 

4,96,437 




200 

648 


692 

22,283 





4 

20 

24 

0,22,331 

200 

6,38,383 

551 


1,036 

2 

27,444 

23 

28,480 

30 

“,40,331 

150 

7,22,043 


763 

2.S..b74 

29,642 

3 

0,46,242 

7,42,504 





'* 

18 


%ures for 1921 rebate only to the .a -nths fro^.-Tli^^^H^ 


Rs. 

1,48,333 

1,891 

6,41,530 

2,591 

8,20,321 

1,156 

11,09,384 

1,875 

10,91,251 

4,479 

12,57,763 

2,401 

12,45,052 

1,712 

10,65,131 

1,225 

8,22,257 

888 

8,13,834 

115 

8,67,999 

848 


14,63,274 
906 

12,88,746 
18 
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EFFECT ON INDUSTRY. , deals witli a large number of claims and offers 

valuable co-operation to the authorities in 
A compulsory system of workmen’s compensa- settling compensation claims. In Bombay, 
tion enhances the cost of production but not to insurance companies were concerned with half 
any appreciable extent. In the case of coal the number of cases that came up before the 
mines, the increase in cost has been estimated Commissioner. Insurance companies as a rule 
to be not more than annas four per ton of coal contest only cases involving questions of law’ 
(Tirfepara. 39 of the Report of the Indian Coal or principle and are of benefit to all concerned. 
Committee, 1925). However, the owners of In th^ provinces insurance is widely resorted 
many of the smaller coal mines were compelled to by the employers especially in the textile 
to close down their mines but this was due industry. The MiHowmers’ Mutual Insurance 
mainly to the severe depression with which the Association. Ltd., Bombay, is an organisation 
industry was faced. In the Punjab, the pro- of employers one of whose objects is the mutual 
prietors of the coal mines in the Jhelum District insurance of members against liability to pay 
were reported to be not satisfied with the pri- compensation or damages to workmen employed 
\1Ieges enjoyed by the miners under the Act as by them or their dependants for injuries or 
some of them had to pay as compensation on a accidents, fatal or otherwise, arising out of or 
single accident more than they could earn during in the course of emplojunent. 
a month. An unexpected increase in the number 

of serious and fatal accidents may undoubtedly The report for the year 1937 states that, 
make a big hole in the profits of a concern but as in the previous years, a few trade unions 
the remedy for this lies in accident insurance were reported to have assisted their members 
hut there can be no denying the fact that the to obtain compensation. In the Province of 
introduction of workmen’s compensation has Bombay, the Textile Labour Association, 
helped considerably to improve the standard Ahmedabad was the only trade union to take 
of safety in the country. Facilities for accident any effective share in the settlement of claims 
insurance are now being provided by a number for compensaticn on behalf of the workers, 
of leading insurance companies in the country This Union handled 244 cases during 1937 and 
and the most important of these are the Claims corapens.\t!on amounting to Rs. 21,915 was 
Bureaux in Calcutta and Madras. The Calcutta secured. In Bengal the activity of Individual 
Claims Bureau which represents many of the trade unions was more marked in 1937 as 
leading insurance companies operating in India compared with 1936. 

TRADE UNIONISM AND TRADE UNION LAW. 


The earliest known trade unions in India were 

(1) The Bombay Mlllhands’ Association, a loose 
organisation formed in 1890 for the purpose of 
memorialising Government for improvements In 
factory law and which soon became moribund 
after the passing of the 1891 Act ; (2) The 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants of 
India and Burma formed in 1897 by Anglo- 
Indians and Domiciled Europeans employed on 
railways, more as a friendly society than a 
combination for securing concessions ; (3) a 
Printers’ Union started in Calcutta in 1905 ; and 
(4) The Bombay Postal Union which was formed 
in 1907. The Karagar Hitwardhak ^bha, 
Bombay, which came into existence in 1910, was 
a body of social workers who were interested in 
questions connected with the general welfare of 
labour and was an association rather for the 
workers than of the workers. Apart from the 
cases cited, the trade union movement, as this 
is known in the West, did not begin in India 
till almost after the end of the Great War, 
Trade organisations were, however, not unknown 
and trade or craft guilds had a definite place in 
the social economy of the village communities. 
Each trade or craft was the monopoly of a 
particular caste, and the organisation that 
existed for each occupational caste was 
known as a ‘ guild The two main 
functions of these guilds were (1) to regulate the 
relations between the members inter se ; and 

(2) to deal with questions affecting the 
relations of the caste as a whole vis-a-vis the 
community. The panchayats, as the executives 
of these guilds were called, enforced their deci- 
sions on their members by means of social 
sanctions, and their demands on the community 
by means of hartals, i.e., withholding of 
service. These guilds differed from 


modern trade unions in that they did not consist 
of wage earners, were not open to members out- 
side the particular castes concerned, and that 
they had no written rules or regulations. Their 
background was more social than industrial 
and they were a type of ‘ close trade unions,’ 
Contact with the West and the gradual industrial- 
isation of the country, however, introduced 
cleavages in the solidarity of the village com- 
munities and consequently into the homogeneity 
of the old craft guilds which began to disinte- 
grate and disappear only to emerge later in a 
form more suited to modem industrialism. 

The decade following the end of the World 
War witnessed rapid developments in the field 
of trade unionism in India, but it must be regret- 
fully admitted that organised association of the 
workers in the country is far below the stage of 
development which it has reached in Great 
Britain and in many of the other industrialist 
countries of the world. The reason for this can 
be put in a nutshell : lack of a will to organize 
as far as the workers are concerned and the 
absence of efficient leadership. Some labour 
leaders were men who had the good and welfare 
of labour genuinely at heart. But many went 
into the movement merely for the opportunities 
which it would give them for coming into the 
limelight. W’hereas the former went about 
affairs with a measure of considered moderation, 
the latter were mere tub thumpers who liked 
hearing their own voices and who strung together 
all kinds of impossible and preposterous demands 
in the hope that by doing so they would trans- 
port Indian industrial labour at once into an 
Arcadia. Both these types of leaders together 
with some of the more intelligent of the workers 
constituted themselves into strike committees. 
These committees when they were first formed 
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Secured a wnsiderable measure of success in so far 
as concessions in wage rates were concerned : but, 
whereas many of these self-appointed committees 
fell into a state of inanition on the conclusion 
of a dispute ; a good few of them, emboldened 
with the success they had met with, set them- 
selves to the task of creating permanent associa- 
tions or trade unions of the workers. These 
were the beginnings of the trade union movement 
in India, and within a period of five years 
(1919 to 1923) scores of unions were formed in 
all parts of the country. As there are no official 
records to show the names of and the member- 
ships claimed by these earlier bodies, nothing 
definite can be stated with regard either to their 
number or to their total membership; but it 
can be safely asserted that the movement had 
made a fair penetration on the railways, in postal 
and telegraph departments, among seamen and 
in the textile industry in Ahmedabad City, and 
in some other centres. If an estimate may be 
attempted, it would perhaps not be incorrect 
to say that at the beginning of the year 1024 
there* were about 150 unions in India with a 
total membership of about half a million 
workers. 

The pressing need for a co-ordination of the 
activities of the individual unions was recognised 
at a very early stage of the movement and both 
central and provincial federations were formed. 
\ central organisation at the apex was also 
necessary because only such a body could make 
recommendations with regard to the personnel 
of the labour representation on Indian delega- 
tions to the annual sessions of the International 
Labour Conference. Thus, the Ali-India Trade 
Union Congress was formed iii 1920 on a 
national basis. The Central Libour Board, 
Bombay, and the Bengal Trades Cnion Federa- 
tion were formed in 1922. The All-India 
Kailwaymen’s Federation, co-ordmating all 
unions of railwaymen on an industrial ba>is, was 
formed in the same year and this was closely 
followed by the creation of both provincial and 
central federations of unions of postal and 
telegraph employees. These bodies received a 
very generous measure of recognition both from 
the Railway Boani and the Director-General of 
Posts and Telegraphs in India. In the former 
case, half-yearly conferences are held Ijt^tween 
the representatives ot the Railway l^ard and the 
Railwaymen’.s Federation and at these con- 
ferences all the more important questions con- 
nected with railway establishments are discussed 
and as great a measure as possible of agreed 
solutions are arrived at. 

Although there are a few unions of jute mills 
workers in Bengal and four or five imion'^ of 
textile workers in lioinbay City, the trade umon 
movement has not made any appreciable pio- 
gress m the two chief centres of these two 
important indu-tries in India, The mam 
reason for this is that the leaders at the head of 
these unions' hold widely diverging views 
and cannot compose their ilitferences sufficiently 
enongii to enable them to meet on a common 
platform. It is true that the Bombay Girni 
Kamgar Union — a eominuni'^t organisation form- 
ed at the commencement of the general strike of 
SIX months in the cotton mill imlustrv in Bombav 
City in 1928 — claimed a mcmbei'Jliip of over 
5u.<-)00 at the end of that vear, l)iit this union hr-t 
its membership almost entirely after the .Ik^.,- 


trons general strike which it conducted in 1929. 
The latter strike almost killed the trade union 
movement in the cotton textile industry in Bom- 
bay and although the Red Flag Girni Kamgar 
Union has succeeded from time to time in in- 
creasing its membership, it has equally rapidly 
lost the ^eater part of it owing to the uncalled 
for and disastrous strikes which it has conducted 
in the industry. The latest example of such 
strikes was the General Strike which lasted from 
3rd ATarch to I3tli April 1940 in connection with 
the refusal of the Union to accept the Dearness 
Allowances offered by the AlUlowners’ Associa- 
tion, Bombay, which had accepted the findings 
of the Board of Conciliation appointed by the 
Government of Bombay m the matter. 

In an earlier section it was stated that if em- 
ployers in Indian industry had had the sagacity 
ami the fore.-ight towards the end and im- 
mediately after the close of the Great War to 
have taken the trouble to adjust wage rates to 
the increases in the levels of prices and so to 
balance real wages, the history of industrial 
strife in India round about and during the third 
decade ot the present centurv might have been 
entirely ditferent. To a limited measure, the 
history of the trade union movement in India 
too might have been ‘•omewhat different. Trade 
unionism was bound to come. The Treaty of 
Versailles in i^rovMing for the creation or an 
International Labour Organisation and the hold- 
ing of periodical international conferences had 
laid down that the delegates representing labour 
from the iJtutes Members should be chosen by 
national labour orgahi>atjons. Representatives 
of Indian labour had attended the earliest of 
the«e conference'- and had had on opportunity 
of studying tiie growth and the powerful position 
of workmen’s associations in the West, and on 
their return to India they had set themselves to 
forming trade unions in the country, 
ihis was an entirely new development in the 
eyes of the Indian employer. One powerful 
group of employers wdio had hitherto not orga- 
ni.-e*! set themselves to form an association whose 
primary object w’as to be to combat trade 
uiiiouisin. It is unfortunately too true that 
many employers in India have looked askance at 
tiie irrowth of orL'anisation among their workers 
and that eiaplovct'', who have taken part in trade 
union acti\ itie.s have been victimised. The trade 
union movement, tlierefore. instead of getting its 
moat muiortaut support from within the ranks of 
labour Itself, w.w thrown by Indian employers 
into tlie waitimr hands of the outside agitator; 
.ami, unfortunately ff)r Indian trade unionism, no 
Dodv ot outsiders versed in pioper trade union 
methods and principles was available. Such out- 
^Klers a.s could collect some of the hot-heads 
aniong the workers in particular units or indus- 
tries tormed unions in those units or industries ; 
nut with tiie e.xception of Ahmedabad where a 
strong trade union had beeu formed of the work- 
ers m cotton tf'ctile mills under the leadership of 
- lahatina iJandhi whom the Ahmedabad Jiill- 
owiier>< svould not pos-ibly displease on political 
ground'' and aKo of certain sections of railways 
, whicli were manncfl by a more intelligent and 
1 utecate type »>{ jicrsons. these unions were hardly 
I lejjrc'.fiir.iti^ e of tiie woikmen in the organisa- 
1 tiMus couceined owing to the smallness of their 
I iiu-mrH'r-hip as coiupared with the total number 
: of vvoikers employtsl. 
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As far .IS by th>^ t'laploVrrs r\a5 

' 'iiii'tTiu'b tr.itlf uiiiou' ucre f.i.e-l uitha thrit- 
' 'liic-'i upafMjii, Oil one -■ide isurkineii 

ill tr.iili iiiiinu .u tt\ itu-' u.-rc MOinii'Ml 

>'U an<-th.- r. the major it\ of th'r tMiiplovij' i. m-« il 
!() union- wliu-e exiHUtut- \\ei** kuu 

(o"=*''l'tr unf-iibr- .m.l nu tlu' rbir.l ah.»m«*inl- 
UKUt pa— fii in the Jii'liau I'lUiil ( «nle in 
toi tin* fiurpo'c oi di .iliiiu' With i runmal 
‘ on'lJiracie> \\a- •'U< h as to m.ik»" tra-le unsuii-' 
iloin -4 tlie only kind of work for wlmh they art* 
i-viiL-raUy fornieJ illpual boJie.- in tin* t vr- ttl the 
law. \Vo ha\e aluady dealt with liie Hi't 
two of thesf- three que-tion'^. A' l.ir as the third 
IS conccrnr-d, the matter linuigiit to a he.id 
by tile lii^torie I’aii kinjliam .^Lill ca^e of 
in \\lii<h the Madias Hi^li Court ^rianted an 
interim mjunetion aizaiii'-t tlie strike lommittre 
of the Madras Labour rniun loriutidmu them to 
indiue eertain \\orker> to iueak tiieii ■l^ntl•ut^ 
of employment iiy refii'insi to return to work 
This wM'- a i^olt from tlie iduc for the tiadc 
union movement in the country Trade union 
le.ider-' suddenly di'rovcred tiiat they weie liai'le 
to prosecution and impri'-oument for bona fi-ie 
uiikm activities and it wa-' at once appaient 
that some le'-dslatiou for the protection ol trade 
union's was necessary. In March IhJI, the 
Leszi^lative A>*‘Omitly of ttie ({overnnn nt ot 
India, on the motion of Mr. X. M. .io^hi, ttn n 
<ren(5ial SriTctary of the AU-Tiidi.i Tride rnioii 
Coiyre'S, passed a re'ulutuui iceoituuendiuix 
that lioveinnieiit sliould iutrodiiee le'ii''laiion 
fur tlie registration and juotection ot tradi* 
iinum** Oi)p<i>‘iticm to -m h a measun* fr<nn| 
a-ssociatioiis of einploji.i'' was. ho\\ever, '^o urf.it 
that It was live yeai" ladorc the neee"'ai> leai-- 
l.ition ('ouM be placed ou the Statute IkMik. The 
Indian Tiade rnioti'^ Act was pa^s,.d in M.udi 
1920 and was tuoiiL'ht into ojier.iclon witli etle» t 
from l‘'t Juno 1927, 

THE INDIAN TRADE UNIONS ACT, 
1926. 

Apart fioni tlio nece-sary provision's hu 
mlimnbtratiou and penalMe". the Indian Tiad* 
rmnii'' Act, 192(», make^ piosi'-ion for threi 
uroujis of niatteis . (1) conditions iHHennnu the 
reu;istr.ition ot tr.ule unions ; (2) the ohliuarioii' 
to which a trade union is sulqcet alter rein.-tra- 
tion ; ami (;3) the nuht's .iiid privileges a«« mded 
to registered unions. * Trade Union’ has been 


vened any p>rovision of the Act, or ir it has 
illnwed anv rule which is inconsi-tenr with the 
Act to civntiniie in force or has rc'-cinded any 
luie w'hieh is required bv the Act, Any union 
.iggiievel l>y the reiiis.il of a Registrar tu register 
It lU l»y tlie c uiceliafiuii of its leui-tratiun mav 
pieter an ap*peal to a judge ap>]iointed bv the 
linal bJoveimneut lor the purito'e ; and. in the 
event of the ch-nus-al of 'Such an appeal, the 
aggiievt*4l p.irty has the right of a furtlier appeal 
to the High ( 'oiirt. 

Obligations Imposed on Jiegii-tered Trade 
rnmns — Tlie general fiinils of registered trade 
unions cannot he spent on objects other than 
tho'C speciued in Section 15 of the Act nor on 
political objects ; hut the Act makes provision 
for the creation of a sei)aiate political fund, sub- 
’^cripfion to which iiiav be coliccteil from such 
membeis as voluntarily desire to contriiiute to 
ir. All regi-steied iimous aic requited to submit 
annually to the PtCgi.strar duly audited state- 
ments of accounts in pn-seiilied forms together 
with change* in othceis ind tlie executive and a 
copv of the rules corrected up to liate. Xotices 
of all changes in the rules or of the regi.stered 
name or the regmteied address of the oifice of 
the union, of amalgamations with other unions 
or of di>'«oIution mu't be submitted to the 
Urgisfrar in prescribed forms within prescribed 
periCHls of theiroccurrence. Failure to carry out 
lh*-se obligations mav rc'Ult eifhei in the cancel- 
lation of a union’s registiation or by the imposi- 
I ion of a line. The Act further icq lines that the 
lilies of every registered union -'hould make 
adoqiiate juoM'ion loi the in^pei tion of bonks 
ot aci ounts and lists of membeis by the otlicers 
.ind meinbei-jcu' the union. 

Vonhts and Prinleges of ReijJ^tered Trade 
Uannn . — The Aet coniers on registered unions 
the right to coi }>oiaf<' eKisrenee and of perpetual 
.sucee-^ion with power to acquire and hold botn 
movabh* and imruiAable propeity and to enter 
I into ooritiacts. A registered trade union is 
I immune ikuu piosecution for ciiminul conspiracy 
ill iesp<'0t of an a-greemeiit, unless it is one to 
eoinmil an otlence, m.ide between its uu-mbers 
for the rurrluianco of a trade dispute or for 
restiamt of tiade aiiil irom anv leg.'l ditticiiltifs 
I aiiMtig theuiiom It also enjoys imnmnity 
I irutii civil '•lilts in ceitain cases. As this iin- 
! muniry is not enjovi'd ]>v unr?gi'tered trade 
I unions. Air. X Al. Joshi introtiueed a piivate 


deliiiod m sueh a way as to cover ln*th i'ombiua-] 
tions of workers and of employers but not of' 
workers and em[)loyers , ami jn t-ous under the 
age of If) are deterred from membership of .iny 
reghtered union. 

Tteiji'^tration — Anv seven oi uioi e memheis <it 
a union can axipiy lor registi.itioii luit no imum 
c.in he legi'teK'd imles- (i) its mles pioxMe loi 
certain statutory matteis which have been laid 
dow’ii in Section ti ; .iml (2) its executive i- 
constituted in accordance witli the requirement- 
of Section 22 which lays down tli.it at bu-t 
fifty per cent, of the executivt* mn-r consi-t of! 
nieiiil)ers .ictiially engagctl in the umf or gnuip I 
Ol units w hi<-li tin* union projtose- tii cover. The ' 
registiation oi a union nuiv be cancclhd or w'lth-! 
diawii at any Time bv tin* Itegi-trar on tin 
apphcatnjii of the muon itself, or ii the llegi-turj 
is s itistied that tlic certiticatc li.is been obtained ! 
by fraud or mistake, or tiut the union has ceastd [ 
to exi't or lias wilfully and after notice eontia- 


Ihll in the Legisj.vrive Asscmhlvin 1927 to amend 
the Indi.in Renal Code with the oi-ject of pro- 
tecting --ucli umons fiom the law of criiamal 
con-piraev. I’he Bill was ciiculated to the 
\aiuum Ru>\iiuuil tJoveiniuents in India for 
opinion hut was sroiitly opposed, mainlv on the 
grouml that it would di-courage rcgi-tratlon. 
'File Goveinm»*nt of India concurred with this 
view and as ,i ic-ult ot (Jovernmenr oppo-ition 
to it. tin* r.ill w.is defeated on llie Sth S.'pteniher 
l'J 2 .s on a motion fot its icfcience to a Select 
Uommitree 

The government of Indi.i issued a notification 
under the adapt, iti"n ot India l..iw- Oidi-rs 
in rouiitil in Id.IS diiecting tlut unions whose 
ohjei’ts are not I'oniincil to i)ne l’!<j\uiic ami 
whose nu*niber-lu[i < overs peisoiis in two or 
im,*re Rrovmees, .is m the I'a'C oi Kailwaj 
Unions, should regi-tei with tlie Begistrar 
apTK»inteil tor sm h Liaile 1 iiioijs iireler ail ipted 
Sertiou .3. The ad, lition.d Di-trur Ahigi-rrite 
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ut Bdld 1 ki 5 V.eeii appuiiited KedUtrar of Trade 
Lnions t’or surh iiuiori's. 

Ihe aiiiiiini-!tr.ition of the -Act i'S entirely on a 
proMncial ba.'i'j aii'l eacii local tjoveriiiiient is 
required to apiioint a Ttesi^nar of Trade LTiions 
A muon is to be in the proMiice in 

which Its head otfiee ^^^iinated and if this i^ 
tran'jKired to another province, the remstration 
has to be tran'ieried to tliat province. All 
provincial Governiuents are enipowere<i to make 
rules ftjr the nuumer in whuhtlic annual audit 
oi Tem'tered unions should be airried out. for 
]*rf ^ciihinct the foini> and the manner in which 
unions may apply for r^ itistration and in which 
re'-ri>tercd \inion< >hould forward the require*! 
notices, etc., to the B,e 2 istrar. and i<ir the fee« 
payable for rcuistraiion and inspection of the 
register and other dofiiuient'^i pertainiim to any 
registered union. Unlike the various other 
pieces of labour legisl.ition in India which have 
been &ubjecte<i to frequent revision, there has 
been no amen<lrnent of the Indian Trade Unions 
Act, except for a sliiiht modification which was 
tnadc in 192.'^ in Section 11 reirarding appoaK in 
order to clarify the provisions of that section, 
and the present law on the 'lubject continue', to 
remciin the same as it was wlieu the .Act w.i'. 
first passed in 192b. 

EXTENT OF REGISTRATIONS UNDER 
THE ACT, 

Trade unions were at fii't slow to seek reei''* 
tration under the Act. dheie had been no 
prosecutions under tlie 191 :i amendment of the 
Indian Penal Uode tor crmnnal ♦■oii'pit'^vy in 
the case of sti ikes Conducted bv nni<»U' since the 
Ihickinghani Mill case oi 1920 and mth the 
enjoyment of tliis immiimfy in jiractice. most of 
liie e.xistinii unions thoiiudit that reinstiatum 
invrilved obliuMtions re. iJiainfenaiic<* <-*i piopei 
books an<l accounts, audit and tlic sutuiussion of 
notices and st-ireinents ol annual aciajiints and 
restrictions re the framing of rules m aci-ordauo* 
with the rcqiiireiiients of the Act ami on expen- 


I diture which could },e incurred which were too 
, disproi»«)rtionate in lomiMn-on with the ruzht^ 
• and privileges whirh registration conferred. Thr 
.impetus to registration howcNcr came from the 
' employers who in manv in'istod on rcgi-- 
1 tration prior to rccogmfion — m manv ca.ses even 
registration did not s^^ure reLognitioii — ‘-lud 
the first organised luove in thi.s dir'-ction ciime 
from the railua\s and the liomi.ay iliUowiur^’ 
Association who. on tlie breaking out of the 
.geneial strike in tlie P.oniba\ cutton imll> in 
, April 192'', refu.,ed to enter into any negotia- 
j tioii'. except witlj tiit- rejire'enfativc' oi regi'- 
•teresi unions The lAinnluv Textile T.abuiir 
1 iiion vvhich had been foiiued in 1020 by 
A^e^srs.^ M. Joshi and R U Rikhale wa-Tamong 
the hr.st to seek i»-gi^tratiun under the new Act , 
hut three other uiiinns of cotton mill workers in 
lioiiihay City had not rogi<tere*l and these at 
once appli^i fur rcgistrainui as soon as the 
wmbay MiUowiiers made registration a condi- 
tion of recognition. After ttiis, several unions 
I ^^-tstration under the Act, 

hut m many cases registrations were short-lived 
because they had to be caricclleil owing to failure 
unnual returns or for non-compliance 
with the other requirements of the .\ct. It is of 
interest to ol>'cr%u tliat the Textile J.ibour As®o- 
ciiition, Ahiiicdabad, winch js the biggest and 
best organmeii trade uukui in India refrained, on 
punly ^lificaj groiiiuh, fiuui n'uistering until 
I the end of VJH.'j anil it only did so then 
.owing to the probable doci'ion of tlie Delimita- 
tion toimnittee to make rcgistcicil textile unioic^ 
I ^ constituency for the 

ndurn ifom tliat centre of bifiour representative.- 
^to the J>i>mbay J.egKlatne .t.ssemblv whicli 
, would come into being as the result of'tlic new 
1 OouTiiment of India Act ol lOdo. Tiie lollnw- 
I iiig table sjiows the number^ of registered unions 

;on aIlthc pio\m,‘ial rcgml.gs lu Rriti^h Indu 
.attlie.-m oieaohlijiaiKial \ ,:ii together with the 
j mi-mhtT'hipand im-omt.* of tiio=e which fiirnlsh- 
iedr» turns fpe figure., ivelude cancellalions 

) of rcgi’-trutioii. 


RegiMered Trade Vnion.-^ in British India. 


XutiiIkt of 
rcgjsti rfsl 
trade unions 


f nious furruslung returns. 


1927-28 

29 

192S-29 

7.', 

1929-30 

104 

1930-31 

3 in 

1931-. 32 

131 

1932-33 

J7fi 

1933-34 

191 

1934 35 . 

213 

1935-S6 

241 

1930-57 . . 

296 

1937-58 .. 



420 


Xund)er 


9(1 

inu 

J 21 

147 

UU) 

IS-j 

20 .^ 

22 % 

343 


Alenibf'i.shiJ) 


](» 0 ,(;i 0 
b’SJ,077 
242,3.-.:, 
219 , n:. 
2r..U9.3 
2 ;i 7 , 3(:9 
2l).s,b7l 
2*4,918 
208,326 
201,074 
39(1,112 


Ks. 

(In lakh''). 
1.64 

3.17 
4 . 3 ,! 
4.07 
4.7S 
.*>.57 
5.03 

5.29 

5.29 
4.*S 
6.93 
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The jit'H eiit.iLie oi letii.de niemfM'r-(ii|i hi tfi** M.uIi.ih, >..1 ii, tlie Ihmjah. 71 m r.onilM\ 4r> m 
tiuuie'' i.N \ei\ Miuill m<iee«l lu 1 it 1 the I'niteh PlOvill<'e■^ ainl JS iu the l 't^itral Pk-i- 


U.lS l.llit. HI I'l ‘.-J- )t wa-N .> U'.M» .uni ill iM.JT-oK 

If \va> 14 70 ; or »iril\ .j 4 pei < j-iit n! the total 
iiifinheiNhip m th.iT \e,ii (»ur <ii the 4:iu 
teied Uiiujii-s on ttie U-t M. troll I'e-js. 171 union'. 
NNele in r-eu.i.t\, ott m The PioMUte ol l‘.oniha>, 
.)4 in the Fioviin e ot M.ulra.- anil 44 in the Ihini-ih. 
llic lH:lue^ 'iiseti m tlie alioNe table toi iiieiiiher- 
'hip auii ill! onie ate theotetnal he«aii--e tliey 
lUi iude pei'.oii.. will) ti,i\e iiut l>al<l tlielF sdh'tlip- 
tion-atui till oiiu- wfiitfi ha' not been ieio\eie«l 
li Th»‘ lueiiibei'hiji ui in the dl'l iiiiMtU'. 

^\hl(h inini'.heil letuiii' loi The Ye.ireiMhn'4 ll't 
Maieli I'ljN i-. anil\-?e‘i it i' loiind that 17>SJH)S 
Were eiuphAed on ia\l'.sa\'. and that 4h,lir*7 weu* 
'e.niien. 'the nieinbiM'iiip in S4 reui'.teied 
tinioti'. oI textile woikei- na- 444 The Vll- 
Iiidia Animal Keport" on tiie admini'tiatnni ot 
the Indi.ui Tiade 1 nioii' Aet nlm h aie eonipiled 
and pnbli'hf'd b\ tlie r«o\ ei nnient oi Indi.i aie 
ei)n-idetabl\ delayed owinut to tlu* diiiieult\ 
win* h ThoMUiial ' loxeniment > e\peuene»* in 
''ei'uim-i the animal lettiiu'. liom the leui'teled 
HUIOU' I ouei'VUed The Pepoit lo| flie Ve.H 
I'.MS'oh \\a' theiepne. not axailal'le when We 
Went to }»|e^'< l)iit tioin 'in h intonnalion a' i' 
fivailuble wv tind that there weie neailv 7nn 
teL'l'teied tiaile union' m India m ''eptenil.ei 
tjt the'e. 'Joi were in I'.eini.tl lui in 
If the lia:ures cont.uiiej m the above table for 
indii&trieis, the reMilt' are as set out below: — 


, Miic-e^ and lUnai. I’r-nue'. '•bowing the niein- 
bci.'hip ol tliC'e union', me not axaitalde but n i^. 
‘le. kojied that tlie total inenibei'liip of all the 
. 7iM>o<hl iinioi!' in liuha in That month imi't ha\c‘ 
1 l>een » wn-sideiably o\ei halt a niillion. The Pio- 
vince of iSomhay i< the only provmee in India 
, whieh resiuLirlv collet t' mforraatioii and ^taU-- 
tie' m c-ouiieenoii w itli all tiade unioii' wlietlier 
I leiiisteied or not. The follow iinzjable ^show -; the 
jinoixie" ot the tiade union iiunenient in tliat 
I ])i(»vinee , — 


iiiun'th nf "J'lii'le I umif' ui the PriH'ini'e 



of Ih'infiii >/ . 


1 Year 

Number of i 
union'. 

^ ilembeTt-idp. 

192-4 

17 1 

1 ;is,962 

1926 . 1 

34 

69.3 44 

. i 

92 1 

3.y;b73:J 

19 ;o 


125.:31:4 

liiij , 

SO 

1 107.189 

19 r> 

10,5 

1 1,06,201 

iy:i6 

99 


1'>:S7 . , 

114 

1 1,03,421 

I'.P.K . 

13‘> 

1 1.41.592 

1 19.u» . . 

176 i 

1 1.81..597 


the sear iyol» (1st Deeeinber) lue unaiyised by 


Diairlbution <>J Meiiihctship o/ 


Ulas' of industiv. 

Xunib'T of 
uiinm:'. 

.Mrinbrr'hip 

IVrcentage 
to total 
TuenilKT'-hlp, 

Textile 

*- 

I 6 7m> 

42.28 

Seamen 

- 

29.901 

16.50 

Railways . . 

\\ 

27) O'Mj 

13 82 

Posts and Tclegiaplis 


0.3U2 

6 47 

Municipal 

10 

T.440 

4 10 

Miscellaneous 

nl 

Ui.lKlO 

19 

Total . . 

17t» 

1..*'! 397 

100 ()0 


Out ot the d’J unions of eotton textile woikets 
in the Pio\ini-e ot Ihmdiay twelve with a total 
meinher'hip ot dd a.'i ) aie in Xhmedahad and 
live with a total nienduTshiji ot 'I'f AZ'* am in 
l>oniha\ I'lts. 

THE PROGRESS OF THE TRADE 
UNION MOVEMENT IN INDU. 

In the absence of any reliable stati'ties and 
inlorniation on the growth and .i< tivitie' of ttadc 
lunoii'j in India out'ide tlie Pruvinet of Itomhay 
It has not been jHi'-hible to deal with t,he «le\olop- 
niput of the movement from an all- India point 
of view. The bahour Olbn e of the Govurnment 
of boinhay has eolleeted full inhinuatiou re all 
traiie union' m the I’lovitice of boinbay once 
in every three month' since the middle of 19*22 
and tins information has been incorporated in 


t-hiarterly Keviews m the Inihottr GiUitte pub- 
hshtni monthly by thatohiee, iuit f-imilar infor- 
nuition i' nob aviuhihle foi the other provinces 
«u India. Fverv province, however, compiles 
an annual adnimi'trution report on the working 
of the Indian Tiade Unions Act, 1926, ami the 
Government ot India publishes a general report 
based on the infortn.ition contained in the 
piovim lul rei>ort'. These report' are unfortu- 
nately contiaed only to iiue.'tion' in connection 
vxitli the adiunn'Tratvou of the Act — numbers of 
regi'tratuMi' and raiK’ellation' of reLUstration 
meiubeifthipid regi'Uied uuiou'aiid coti'olidated 
'tatemoiit' of their aeeount — and they contain 
little, if any, iiiforniatiou about the activities 
of the nmoii' them''i_'lves. 

We have so far dealt with the ih-velopmont of 
j the trade union movement in India until the 
I coming into operation of the Trade Unions Act. 
I Up-to-date statistics based on such figures as 
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are available have al.-o been given. We shaU At the eleventh se'-'ii'ii of the AlMu'iia Trade 
now proceed to coueliide thi" re\ jew AMth a rapid Union Congress held at Cab utta in July I'.Ol, 
survey of liie main event-' m the movement a further split occurred in its ranks and the 
since iyg7. The heiulit of the movement was extreme left vitig undt-r tlie leadership oi 


reached in wlieii eummumsis sat on the 

top of the world of “Indian labour. Communist 
leaders had captured almost every imi^rtant 
union in India except the textile union in 
Ahmedabad and thej- had succeeded in securing 
a membership of o\er oU.noo textile workers in 
Bombay City for their Bombay Girni Karagar 
Union. The membership huures of the 
various other unions which they controlled 
also showed remarkable lU'-reate'-. Their main 
object in getting into the trade union movement, 
however, was to use it as a tool for the 
lurtheratK'e of their re\oIuti>*tiary priin.ijile* and 
doctrines for the overthrow of the exi-'tiiig 
Gu^eriimciit yiid tin- uprooting of capitali-'iu. 
The '•Uf’cess winch they had met with a- the 
result uf the ueiieral t-ottun textile 'trike of Ipgo 
m Bonibav wm^, as -ub'e<pK-iJl e\ent' h.i\e 
proved, purely udveiititioU'. The doctrine' 
theyh.nl pteachel to the m I'se' dunnu that and 
the oil 'trike of the winter ot that ye.ir were 
respon^ibl'^ lor rioting m Bombay City on a 
scale previcm-Iv unknown, 1 'hur\-«»ne of the 
rinu-leader> of tiie movement w» le arrc'ted early 
m 1920 on chargi s nt organi'cd (on-pira<-y and 
were taken to Meerut t<*r trial. Thi' ha.' b»-en 
<iealt with in an eailier se'-thm. mu h of the 
comiiiuiiiffts as reinaincl unarn-'tfr'il ♦•legmcere*! 
the general cotton textile* .■'tiike in Bombay of 
the year 19J9, Tin-- I.j''tt'd h.i inoir- tli.in tlirco 
month' .Hid was called idf onh after the piii^lira- 
bion nl tlie repoit a (’ouit or Bn'iniiy appoint- 
ed by Government and v\hieh alloi.ited th»- 
whole of fh'* i'laiae fur tlii' nnw.iriaiite.l 'tnk*- 
to the Domiiav' ('Jiriu KaJiigar Union, Tin- 
piiiihcation of till' report .md the e/feit' of tin 
192'.) 'tnke dealt .1 l<low to tlie tradi- union 
moveinenC from wliich it iu' not v>-t rp»-f»v**red. 
The workci' were left thoroughly di'JJln.'loned 
and tin y lo't all faitli in tlie bona fidex even of 
genuine trade unioni'in. 


The ooniniuni't' not cont.-nt with tin* ml'« hi*-f 
they had wrought in the rank' of individual 
trade unioii' made a 'n<-i<-"'fal .iltempt. m 
either to ca\>ture or to break the All-lndi.i Trade 
Union Congro'S Thev .itiiliateii tin* J:onii>av 
Gina Kamgar Union with w oJ 

yl.auu and the G.I.T. Kai!w.i> Worker'" 1. 111011 
with a mpinbcr'hii' of 41,000 to that bodv dur- 
ing the 5 e.ir and w jtii thea"tst<in<M- of the voting 
stiength wliicii the'e t"o union' tngether with 
some of Ilnur other union- gavp tin m, tliey 
raptured I'otfi the C'ongre-s ami it,' J-bv-eiitive 
Committee at the tenth 't-'-ion of the Cinign*" 
whieli w.ts held in X.-igimr in tii.it ve.ir It* .'olu- 
tiOH' Were .idopted f.ivoiUing tlie .tJIili it ton < it th* 
Coijgre-s to intern.itioiia I tommuni't orgaui-a- 
tion-^ and for the bovioft i»f tin- Jloval Coinmi-- 
'lou on In.lnn Lalioiir, tin International Biiioiii 
Confer' nee and ttir JLoMiid Taid* < ’onfcueni . - 
on Indian llefonU' Modiiale tr.ob nnioiii-t- 
under till- le.-olersluji ot Mr. .N . M. I"'lii tlien iiixni 
■ eoede.l from tiie Congie-.' and loime.l .1 u, v\ 
organi-atiou c.iUcd tiie Indj.iii Tmde- I nion 
Federation. The A'l-I iidia Ihulw.iv nieir'-, 
Federation whuli wa-, tiH tlion alhhated to fin 
Trade Union Coiigre". lelt tiiat body 111 I'jg'j 
aud remaiued outoide till 1035. 


1 Me.'srs. V. De.-hpande .and bi T K.iii live 
broke away to form the .Ul-Jndi.i Jled Trade 
' Union Con'grer'‘«. By thi' time however, tr.id'- 
■ uaioiu-m m India wa.« at a thorougiiiy low eld' 
ian<l none of the three national orgaui-atioiia 
I could by any maimer or riieaii= make a claim to 
.speak on beiiali of Indi.in lal.our: i'Ut, a- 
the Con'gre'S had already decided to boycott 
the International Labour Coiirerenie. tii'' 
Government oi India ac epted the Tn'lian Tr.ide- 
Union Federation as tiie body competent tu 
recommend delpg.\te= for the Iiiternalioiia' 
Labour Conference. 

With.i VI. w to bring about unity in tlie r.ink- 
ot Indian l.iboiir a loianmti.' (.died tlie Lr.i'lc 
Union Unity Committee wa' appoinieil at a 
represent.itive lonferruij* ludd in Bombay on 
the Ibtli Mav 1931 under the auspices of the 
.CU-Tu'lu Jl.iilwaymeu’.s Feileratiou. Tin- 
Committee found th.it tlir. r different and di'tinit 
.'eitioii'; of labour were in c.xj'tence ju India — 
( 1 ) tii»! eommuiii't group ( 2 j the Iiiieral group . 
aiid(3)tUe r.*'t — audthuttUc 'gulf wUichdi'ided 
tie- conimuni'ts fiotn tiie other 'ectioii-' w.is not 
i»ri.Igealii(‘. The Coimnitti e, th. n fore Tecoin* 
m.-nded a j'lariDiia oi unity fur the reinuining 
'cctions of lal'our in fudia It vi.i' proiHiscil to 
loig.uii'e and unite alJ unions wliudi aciepted 
j tins ‘ platform of iinirv ’ uu'Iit a new federation 
, t*i be (.died the Aalional Feileiatioii of Labour 
M Joint nu etiiig b. twi eii tlie fleiieial Couiu d 
of tlie Iii'li.in 'fr.ivl. ' Union Videriition and the 
IT.ivi'ioiial tlie .Vational Federa- 

tion ol lAbour h.ld .It (\deult.v in Apisl VJW, 

, the tvio feder.dion- were .imilgamati d on tie 

' b.j'i' (It the pl.itform ol iiniiv .1' linalli e\(d\ ed bj 

jlheTT.ide \ nioii Unity Coiifereitu bin, 'ubject to 
I < ert.un mod If n .^^loJl^ iutd the new ain;ilgam.itiou 
vv »' hinied the NuTioii.il Tradf ' Uiuon T'edera- 
Itioii. In the two -ei tioti' of the AlMndia 

, 'I rade (• ni.>n ( 'ougr. " « onijio'v d ilu ir liitb r> m 
lan-l It w.i' agreed tli.it the parent bodv .'-hould 
j be recugni'ed .i' the ' entral org lui'aUon of tie' 
Iwotkm-g cl.is'H' III India. In tlie month ot 
ll-ebrn.iiv ill tile '.line je.tr an agri-emeiit was 
) r*M.( hed bet\\e<-n the ri'pie-entativos of the All 
I ludii 'J’r.ole butoa Congies.' aud the A'ational 
tr.ide' t uion Fe<li.i,ition by viitiie of which a 
loint f’onuiutlie of tlie two orgarii-atioTi'^ wa' 
to be formed with a view to exploring tlie }>ossi- 
buitie*. ol eoiamoii .irtion with the .■I'-'istanee oi 
tilt .illiliated uidoii- of both .Vnother tiircction 

m whiih .in elfoit toward-- eomnion .letion on 

•igriid m.dtei' w.i^ in, tde w.is the agreeiiiPiil 
entifiil lutt) betwei'U the National Feder-ition 
o^t }..ibour,ind the Ail-fndia Coogre'' Soei.tli't 
I’.irtv fur joint aiiii.u on '-iiv-eilu- jiolitii-al and 
• M.nomi'- I'sue' At the i nd of the vxar 1937, 
the .N.itmna] 'Ir.idi'S I nion Feileratiou had a 
i>iembershi[> 01 ,Vj (,uu wm, C.g atlili.ih-il unions 
.iiid the .Ml-lndi.i Tr.ide Union (.'ungre-'S had a 
nieiidierAiip of U'..fHiU with ‘J.-i allili.ited iinioiiH 
It I' Intel (..'ting, howev or, to note that tlie l.iboiir 
nnioiii ol Xlnued.di.ol whuli draw their iii'pira- 
tioii fioin Mi . (hati'Uii have throughout remained 
aloof fiom both tlieso bodie-,. 

\t a special joint .'C'shui of the All-India 
Tiade Uuion f’ongress aiwl the National 
Trade Union Federation held at Nagpor 
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the 17th .April it wag ilecided to 

conihhn- these two h\Klies tuto oue central 
organisation. The ]'rm<-ipal torins of the 
asreeiueiit appuoed by the exeiuti\o-3 ot 
both the^e bodies M«re tliat the ba^is of 
representation on tiu- joint tJeueral Counul 
of the iKw <‘orn].in<Ml Tr.uie Vnion 

r'onjfps'S be fiftv-liitv — inemljers from each 
giouj) — and that the Trade Vimau rou-iies'^ 
aerejjt the coii^titutiim of the National Trade 
Vnion I ederation in t-Jn. The foHowiim were 
apfiointed oftne br.irer.-. of the Trade Vnion 
Cong^f•■^s• r>r SC Ihuierjid'edeiatioui President. 
Air Aitab Aln J' cdemrinitb Mr Janin.idas M«*hta 
(Federation) and Mr Aluknndlal Sjrrar FT. V.C ) 
yi(.-e-l*re>i<lent-^ . Mr. U It UaKhahM Federation) 
Seoretarv; Mr. R S Niuibkar ( T V C ) Treasurer 
Mr, li K MukeriuT' ' land Mi \ V.uiU*-- 
k.ir i I'nh'i.iri'iM). >'-*repni«'- 'I h' '!• 

app' 'UitUjpnt- ot'od'i'i- leMl'er-N \\ t-l e intended tn be 

foi a pt'Miid nt mil' \i',n hut un se'.'^iMii ot the 
.Vll-hiclia I’lM'le I iijnii ( I ha-' been held 
Mill e April I " ;s .iHhmi-ii a lew in< elmv:'' <>1 Ihe 
<>enei.il rmiiuii lia\e taken fila«e Mr. R R 
Ikikh.tle rev|;^ii,.d hi-' ,ipp<>iiitni« nt a- <b-nei.vl 
.^leretart nt the ( »ni In'. abp"mt nn nt b\ 
the <iove{niuent 'd lUli.ir a" tlie \ i* “-Viiaiunaii 
ol the Jhhar h.ibnut ln'i'U(\ ( «>inniil(ee and 
.Air. S. \. I'aruft k.ir was .ip]i->iiilv«l tbinaal 
^eiu'tan in 111' pi, n e. (in tji. Parnlekai lieiii-.' 
cotiMib’d to Is nitiiitli-.’ 'iinple inipi I'nnnn id 
for otleiiMy niidei sutimi'. Iii 4 \ <iimI l'>'.A nt 
tile fii.|i,!ii ('< nal Vode in M.inh I'Mo, Mi \ 

M ,m,Ij .a . wa-' apt'nuvb-d (tem i.il 

Sei H'tal \ ot the ( 'oil'jn b\ tlie ( b-lieial Cnmn i( 
The Kimfiiiii'd I'r.ide Vnion ( ontire^''^ in>w ha'. 

A tot.il ininihei ot i'M union" with U-M.M I 
lllemlni' aillliafed to it. due «»1 tlie teim-. ot 
the aL'ieeiiieiil leaihed ,il Najpiir was that, it 
the nuiiiiiiied hodv woiked sati-'bn ti*tilv b»r a 
ye,n the i i-deratiou should be Un.dlv iUsstdvcd. 
-Af file l.isf, Mieetlim o( the (o'nei.d ( oiiie l( wfin fi 
UHSi lieiil HI NaiittlK <‘ailv in IbPJ it Wa" derided 
tli.it the peiiod ot aiiiliatioii .''iiould be extended 
h} one 3<-af 

.As fai a' unioii" .)! ( ottoii null uoikei" in the 
Vlfy ot {MMllh.lS aie louteiueli, the UOpoUaUre 
of d* I I'Inpjfi'i htalrht fi.ide unions has mwri 
been undi i-i.ded b\ the .Miliowin i-’ A-"!*! i.dion. 
bofubai. As a maftei ot lai t. tfie mid |oi .1 
genuine and junpejls loiiduiteiJ union h.is 
alwa\s bei [| bit f>\ tile iiullow iiei Dining the 
(.enei.d stnkt ot J'lg.s, the I'epi esrni .p i\ pj 
lO'ji'tir'd nnioiis wiri' utloided an nniisalh-d 
oppoitiinit\ ot iie'.:of i.it iiig dun tlx with the 
Atiliowuevs but It wu" tluowu a\\a\ and .» .loint 
sfiike ( oininiUee wa." toinud oj wlioni littx 
per lent Wire eoinuiuiii-'t' De-,j.ile thi-. Ihe 
.Asmm Mt'.oii (allied on lu m-l ia( loiis with tlie 
(oiiiinirtee Filfh.wiii,' the .j^ monlb" ^tnke 
ot l‘.iL’,s, ( otuiiniuisi [ iiimi-- in iVoinbax again 
toned anoth.'i (.I'lielal Mltke It null-' 

in (h.uifia' (or .1 pioltuigt d pi 1 lod 111 i'lj'i. Tins 
stllke u.i" (o|ld< lulled at till old'.,f b\ Ilif. 
/’■nti'h iiaih I uion i otr^K •"> The nmusi iiiatih' 
(liaiaitei ni ilji .viiikr and Da- untliod'. ot tin 
i.'inii Kain-ai I iitmi wlo'li ealled n mi, ,,„o 

deliined III tin- uiO'.t (liipli.ilie t.iui', both b> 
theCouir of {UI|UII\ .i|>[Miiitted !t\ theDoxini- 
lut id ot iluui(-av to itmiiiic uit(( ih,. lau-'cs ot 
till-' stiiki' and l>\ the |■.omba\ Riots Impniv 
VoinniiTtee. Atfer tfie revnal'nt tin Ihmibav 
Uirui jxanigar Uuiou (Keii Flag) lu lbd7-dS, 


aijotliei oppoituiiity was atforded to the repre- 
.smtatixes of tli.it orgaiii/ation of (arrxing on 
,diie«r iiegotiarioiis with the leiireseiitatixes of 
tin Millow uer' m the I )e,iriies> Allowance Dispute 
■in 11140 .iltlioiuAi tile A’liion i\ad acpuired uo 
.status uudei the Jh-mbux' Iiidii'tiial Dispute-, 
-Art. l‘»*,s,^ D was hopetl that tlie leaders would 
"hoW theiu.-clxe- as genuine trade unionists 
■ but It xva-' not to be aiid .iKhoiugh the Ahllowru^rs 
.Ass<»i Lirioii .u eepfed tlie reeuinniendatiuiis of the 
JlaiigiieKar Jaiaid of ( oiuihatioii. the Vnion 
I n fused to do s,, amt tailed out another Veneial 
I r'liike whuU I.isted toi foity days. All the 
I laels de.dt willi hue haM‘ been desf nhed at 
I some loiigtli Ju other paits ot this Section. The 
leal iMisitioii 1 ". that the Milloumrs Asaoeiati'Ui. 

I l>oinl»ax', has alw.ixs bi-cu I'repared to encourage 
geiiimie iiad«- uiiion> and to ireogni.sc them but 
lui" sit Its face against granting recognition to 

• oiiiumaist organizations, 

ENFRANCfflSEMENT OF LABOUR 
UNDER THE NEW CONSTITUTION, 

The (jiio'tiou of icpH'sc'ntuUou of labour in 
the (eiitiai and pio\in<-ial legislatures has in 
re'-eut year-' as-iniied I’on'iderai-le importance 
uumg to the gtowing inteh'st t.vken by the 
gi'iieral public in laiioiir initter-^. T'nder the 
loiistUutiim e'tai’lislied by the tlox’eiument of 
Itidi.i Act, JhlP. hcitli the (!o\ernor-(Tcncral and 
tlieProviin mV Voxcrnors hud poxxeifc to make a 

• ertam innuIxT ot iiommatious to the Coutral 
Regislatue Assembly and t«» the ProMumal 
Legis|ati\e Voumils The luajoiit.x- of siu h 
uoiumatioiis ueie to he froni the ranks of Coveni- 
lUeiit otfieials )>ut both the (•ovonioi-tb>iu*]al 
and the Pruviiieial Doxcruors xx’i're permitted to 
exereise their option in iiomniuting per'ous from 
'>tht-r out'iiJe Jnte.'c.sti! in order to remedy 
iueijuaUties of repto'eutatiou. lu pursuance of 
this jH»\V(-i one iioiinuated seat in the I.egi'latixe 
A''.'-einbl\' and one nominated seat in the Legis- 
latixe Councils of iieiigal and JJombay x\er(' 
res(-r\ed for re[»resentatix'es of labour. The 
Doxoruors riiujab, the Central Provinces, 
Ihliar and (iri'.'-a and A^simi folloxxed suit and 
noimnated one memiier each for labour iutere't' 

III their n-spective Couticils. A little later, tin- 
labour r«*pr(-seuMtu>n in Fengal was lucreased 
to two and in Roiubax to thiee seats. 

The question of tlu' eufranchisv^.m^^nt of lx hour 
under the new coii'titutioa rcceixrd coiisi- 
xlerable attention from excry Commission and 
Conumttve ajqwuntcd in coiiuei-tion with the 
retorm — -(1) the I’roxini i.U Franchi'C Com- 
mit toes Set up by the \ ariuii' Rrox iin i.il (Pix ern- 
meuts m India in urtl ; (2i the Franchi'C Sut>- 
Ciunmittee rd tin' Indian Ilnmi'i T.ibU- Cou- 
teieiu-c. CD the Indian Frain'lii-e Committee- 
(4) th‘ iToxiud.xl Dcbmitution Cmnmittecs 'et 
Up l»x loial Coxeruiii 'iits in India .xml (.'>> tin' 
Indian Delimitalion Commitice .sit U)i in I'b’,', 
undei t he ehau m.in'hip ot .sir b.iw rie ll.iuuinind 
Seveial alti-rn.itixi- srhemes of ropn 'ontation 
Weri' (ini-iderod. The Ro\al Coinmissniu ou 
Indi.an labour wi re of iqmii'm that the method 
XxViieli was hkelv to l.e uio't epiM tl\e 111 'ceui imr 
tlie best representation of labour was th.ir of 
oleetioii bv registered trade unions. The Indian 
fraiuhi'-e Comiiutteo were, however, unaide to 
aceopt trade nmoii^ a? the ‘-ole ba^js of represen- 
tation and they recomiueudtd represeutatiou 
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coii'tituencies conifK'j'eu ol rf*iji“tere<l 
trade uaiunt? and aho through s-peciul labour 
con'litueiicic' ronjpt)'t‘d of workers m /artorie'^ 
employing a minimum of ten |>er!-on? m selected 
area> and centre-'. On the ba.'isof a combination 
of these two methods, the Committee recom- 
mended 38 seat? for labour in the Provincial 
Legislature? — eight each for IJorahayand IJensal, 
SIX for Madras, four each for ilihar and Ori-sa 
and As^-am. three ea< h for the United Province** 
and the Punjab and t«o for the Central Pro- 
vinces. With regard to the ippre-entation of 
labour in the Federal A«-semhly, the Indian 
Franchise Committee recommended that labour 
should get the same extent of representation a-* 
commerce, cir,. eight seats. Eh^ction shouhl as 
far as po-sible be through regi-tered trade union*- 
except in the case of provinces such as Bengal 
anil A''Sam uhere trade unions in the tv\o chief 
Industrie*- of jute and tea are either too wt*ak or 
non-existent. In such casei- the method of 


I the constituency and ha? panl up his siinscnp- 
! turn for the twelve iiionrh'. jupceding the date of 
I the preparatit»ii of the tlc-toral roll: (4) in the 
: LMse of a si)c<‘ial labour constituency be has been 
Im continuous employment in a factory or a 
mine h>r a period of not le«s than ISO days in 
the year preceding the date of lueparation of 
the cU'Ctoral ndl ; and (5) he is nut employed in 
a clerical, siipervij*ory, recruinng or atiministra- 
ti\e capacity. Tiic rpialiflcatione laid <iown by 
the Committe.' for a candidate are that he should 
have attained the age oi 2S VKar?, satisfied the 
C'.nlitiotis laid di’wii in thc’pifrh Scliedulc f" 

! the <io\ernm.Mit of India Act and that he sliould 
be an »d.-ctori itlu r in tlie con^f itiU'iu y lor wiiich 
he stamis or in any other labour constituency in 
the province cone, rued. As iar as the rnetlj"d ol 
olection is cono-nictl, the Indian Franchise 
Coniniittce Mere of upinion that where a trade 
union Con'-titiiencv is confined to a -ingle area 
[voting might he «hrect hut where it covers two 


representation should be considered at the time 1 
of the delimitation of constituent it'-. The-e [ 
variou? proposal- were accei'ted h\ the Thir<l 
Round Table Confluence an<l by the Joint 
Sclct't Committee ot Parliament on liuhan 
Con*-titutioual Reforms with the exception of a 
slight reshuffling of seats ci<n'*eqtient on the i 
tlecisiou for the se[iaration of Sind aiul Oii-sa I 
Th8=e two new province^ were to get one seat 
each at the expen'-e of Lombay an<l Bihar aiul 
Ori«sa and the number of sent? in the Fcleral 
Assembly wa? increascl from eight to ten of ; 
which one was to be a ntm-provint lal ?eat aiel the 
remaining rime to be di'tribute<l among the 
province?, Bombay and I’.engal geftmg two each 
and one seat each going to Madras. Ihhar, the 
Unite*! Provinces, the Central Provinces au«l 
Assam. 

The Indian Delimitation <^)minittee. whf*sf. 
repjrt was puhlishe*! lu February 1030, 
laid «lown the hdlowing requirement? which a 
trade union should fulfil before it can be 
included in the electorate — 

(1) It should have been in existence fur tw** 
years and have been regi-sterial for one yiuir 
before the ilate fixed for the prci*aralion «d the 
electoral roll , 

(2) Its membership shouM not have fallen 
below 2.50 during the year precc*Jing the prepara- 
tion of the electoral r>dl ; 

(3) It must have coinplu’d with any ruli-t. 
mafie under the Indian Trade Unions Act for tlic 
inspection of bo*)k3 by the Registrar an*i f*>r 
prufes.'ional audit : and 

(4) Its fulfilment of tlic preo'ding conditmns 
should have been attcsteil by a tribunal to be 
appoiiitetl by the Uu\ern(jr. 

The (’omrnittec furtluT recoirirn' iuled that the 
Indian Trade Unions A<'t shouhl be so .inicrnh d 
as to invest local (lovrrnniciits with the power 
of inspecting the registers of rcgisten**! trade 
Unions an*l to make (Jovernment *>t proiessiorial 
aiulit of their accounts *'ompul-oiy. As regard.s 
the *iualific.itions of an elector in a labour lon- 
stitucucy, the I'omuiittt-e rccfuinuemh «I that 
(1) he must have attained tiie age of oj 
years; (g) be has had a place of resilience m 
the province iorsix months irunuMhately pn-ced- 
ing a date to be fixed iiy the local Government ; 
(3) in the case of a trade uni<m constitueni y, he 
belongs to a registered trade union included in 


or mole dithiuiit lentn-' el'O'tiou sliould be 
through an electoral <-.>U.-ge ei>mpo-«e*l ot lUlc- 
gates «df*-t<‘d 111 «.'ach uuiuu m the proportion ui 
one for«-uch group -d loo worker- The Iii'liau 
Uehiiutatioii C<*mniitlt'e were, however. strungl> 
In lav-mr ul ilio 1 1 elci.tioii. vvijethcr in trade 
union or in sf>ecuiJ labour cou^titiu-ncii s. unles- 
therc weic quite deej.-ive pMCtie.il <iiftieuhiis 
in the way hut th'-y favoiire*! the piini’ipl'* uf 
»d,'Ctoral collegt/a jri the case uf certain iiiiioiis 
of railway wotker?*. 

As far a^ t)j*‘ aftiia) con^l ituencies for the 
Proviii<-iai Ja.*gisl.it)\(' Assomblu-s are coiiferneii 
th«- Indian J)<*Iiimtatnui Uomiijittee recom* 
iiKoid* <1 tliaf out fii till eiglit seatsgiven to labour 
in Bengal, t vv.) -eaf ? --hould be with tiaije union 
c*m*>titii*-m le.s foi regi-teieil mmuis of railwav 
•uid water transport work-'r.s and six f'»r spa'Cial 
lali<mr ism**! ii uem les as f(»llow.', : Begi-teied 
f.v<‘torif.s in Uaicutta and .suiiiirli-, Howiah. 
l»anacKport‘ an<l llooghly (on*' y-eat i.i<h). «'nc 
-*.‘at for co.il mux -N in the A?an'oi ^iih-diM-i'Ui 
of tlie Buuiwan Di-tnet and «inc s.-at lor tea 
ganlen !ab**ur m the .lalpaiguii and the Daijce- 
ling J>i'iricts. In ttx.* Bomliay ^’re^id^“^cy, 
.\liine*lahail t'*xtile union.- and railwav unions 
ill B.»mt)ay got two seats, each, th«* ‘Boml)ay 
textile unnms and unio[i> ot f-eauieu ami tiock 
W.*rkers got <*m‘ .-e.it, ea«’li and textile labour 111 
Sindajiur Uity got one seat *)n the ba.-i- of a 
lal lah.mr *-on-t itiienc.v . Of the six seats in 
J Madras, all laiUv.iy union? in tlie pre-idem y nuil 
i unions <if textile work-is in tlie Madias Ih-tnct 
I got one seat <“ae}i ami th*“ tour remaining seat^ 
vveie *li\id«-<l ln'fween speeial laijour con-titn- 
cncit— ot(l) t* xtil*' woiKei.- Ml Uoimbatfue ami 
I Malahai. (j) Madras tJitv dock ami factni v lal>aui 
[{e\*-|ii«lnig jailwavs ami t*-xlil*‘-), (; 5 ) Vi/;iga- 
! latam tloek and taetoiv laliour, an«l ( 4 ) We^t 
j tiiHl.iv.u 1. Ivi.-tii.i ,u,i| (b.iitiir fa* toiv ial'our 
I In the ( iiit*-d i'lovjri*’. - all n-gi-'tei*’*! tiatie 
I nnmn- l'«U one -eat and tlic two rcmaiuuig scut? 
wi'ii- all*i<atid to iml'i-liiai f.iitoiv lat>oUi lu 
M'lwniHiie anil indu-tii.il lutioui in' laicknow*. 

• \gja, \h'_Mih ami Mliliali.id. In the runjai*, 
dhe .Nmtli Ue-tMii Bailw.iv I’nion g*it. om* -cat 
ami tlie two ri'iji.untng -eat- wen* alloc-at*’*! to 
iiKlU'tiiul lal»our in spta'i.il laboin *’on'titm“m le- 
**»mpostd ot ccrtaiu ili.-tiicts of East and iS’oitli 
riinjab. In Bdiar, regintcicd mining unions in 
Dhanhad were allotteil one seat and three went 
' to special labour constitueucies for (I) Jamshed- 
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pur f.\('tory labour, (2) Sfonuhyrund Jaiiialpur j are to vary at successive elections between tea 
factory labour, and (;)) Hazaribacr inih.i.ir labour, i sardens in different districts. -As far as repre- 
In the Central Provinces, trade unions lu Xaupiir [ "entation in the Federal .A‘«'5embly is coucerneil, 
City uot one <eat and the reiiiauiuiir ^eaT wa^ | the proposals varv between the allocation of the 
allotted to a specuti labour cun-titueiiey ot in- 1 two seat-? fur the Bombay Presidency between all 
dustrial labour eiiiploveil in i ei rain area> in th( 1 tesistere<l unions in Bombay and .Ahniedabad, 
rest of the proNunce. The one <eat in Uiis»a to the Governor of the Province acting at his 
fur a special constituent}, for the w hole prt>MiU'e own discretion at each successiNe election in 
and the allocation of the four seats in As-?aiii .A-.^aiu 


In the followiiiii talili- w<- r< pro.liRi“ the nanii s of the \anous p. r'i»ns cleLtcd to the different 
Pro.incial Legblative A-seiuhlies in India from dilT^reiit Laboui Constituencies: — 


MADRAS LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

^fr. Cl . Kri'-hnaniurthi Ay 1. .. K-iilway Trade Unions, 

ilr. Geiita Chchapathi Chetti Gam . . . . Textile Tiaile Unions. 

Mr. X. G. llanH'^wanu Xayadu A\1 .. .. T'extile Worker®. 

Ml . P. 11. Tv. Sanaa Ay 1. .. .. .. .. Madras City Dock and Factory Labour (exclud- 

ing Textile and Rjnlwuy Labour). 

Mr. Siibliarao Kariinakaram Gam .. .. Vizagapatam t*«m Ktist Godavari Dock and 

Fadory Laboiii. 

ilr. Y. V. Xarasinihain Gam . . • . . . W<->t Godavari cum Kistna cum Guntur Factory 

Labour. 

BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Mr. D. K. Jugtap .. .. .. .. P.oinbuy CUy and Subiiri»an Textile I nions 

Mr. Gulz.mlal N.ind.i ..... Ahniedabad Textile Union® (Two -eats) 

Mr K.K.])e-ai .. .. . . .. Ditto. 

Mr. .Tamnadas M. ilehta .. .. .. .. Uailu.iY L mons (Tyy o seats). 

Ml. S ir .Ihabv.ila ' Ditto. 

Mr A. ir Mirza .. .. .. .. Tradi- Union® ot Seamen and Do-'k Workers. 

BENGAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Mr. J. N. Gupta .. .. .. .. .. Uailwav TTadc Union?. 

.Mr. .Aftab All . .. .. . .. U'atei TTan- port Tiade Union®. 

Mr. Siire®h Chandra P.:inei jee . . . . . c.iK-nttu and Suburbs (Reuistered-Vactorice). 

Mi -Nih.irendia Diitt .\ra7iimd.ir .. . .. Kiiia«-KiM»re (lb gj^teied FadoiicS). 

Mr Sihnuth B.ineijec .. .. .. HoYvrah (Rei'i'tcinl Faetoiic*-). 

Mr M Zaman .... .. Uoouhly < uin Sei.viupoi e (Kegivtorcd Factories). 

.Mr B. Mukeijfc .. .. .. (’ollieiies (Cail Mine-). 

Mi . Litta Sirdar .. .. .. ,. . p.engal Dooms (Western), Ilarjeeliug Sadar, 

Bengal Dooirs (Eastern) and Kurscong. 


UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Mr. Ibija Rjim Shastri .. .. ,, .. Trade Union Con-titiu ncy. 

Mr. Suraj Prasad AYYiistlii .. .. .. Cawnpoie Indu-trial Factory I.iibour. 

Mr. B. Iv. jriikcrjce .. . .. liniustnal F.ictory Labour in LueknoYv, Agra, 

.Allahabad and Ahgarh 

PUNJAB LEGISL.\TIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Trade Unions. 

E.ist Punjab. 

Xoith lUiiijab Laboui Ciui-tituem y. 

BIHAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

■Vi/ Mining Trade Unions. 

Mr, Babu Xatha Ram .. . . Jain-hcdpur Fai tory Labour 

Nil . Monghji cum Jam.ilpur Factory Labour. 

Mr. Rabu Kbetra Nath Sen Gupta . . . . Hazaribag Aiming Laliour. 


Mr. I^la Sita Ram Alehra 
Air. Dow^an Chaman Lai 
Uai Suheb Soliau Lai 
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C. P. AND BERAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

>fi G S rxiiTr- .... . I'niuli 1,1) mil. 

^ri W II, K'. (lappa . . >'a. tm y L G*»»iir. 


ASSAM LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


.Mr L>i'i''-h\ I'aii I’aiity 

^^r. ■p.iiallaiM’h.iUilia Ila- 
Mr lialns r.tuo'lr Kumai J. 5*aTY\:tn 
iCr.T’aini P.mu. -vii I'lrula Aliii 


llunlil {lutun.L riii'iikia alicl J>llin)uMlh. 
.loiliar. Xa/jii.t .iii.i 1 I't rp.lauiiuT 
Th.lklllbui. Til'MaliaTh aia] T’alJ. n. 

Silt luYl Si lliuin^al aliil I.uIUmI \,illry. 


ORISSA LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Mr. Babii Pyari fkinkar.T Il'iV . .. • <»ri"a Lal.our Con'titiifiicv 

SIND LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Mr, X, A. Lecbar 

THE FUTURE OF TRADE UNIONISM 
IN INDIA. 

ThP proposals of tlic Tri'lian T>eliniitatloii Com- 
mittee with rcwird to tiie lormatioii of ivitain 
constitiioripips l«ii rlu* rutiun of Ffpre-'MitaTiv. - 
(jl labour to the Federal As.sembly and to the 
IVoviricial LouMdative \3''miiliUcs on the b.i'i*' 
of rt‘i,h«terefi trado unions are bouiul to have 
Some cdfoct botij on tlu- lormation oi new iimom 
and on the reiii-itiatir)!! of »tucit of tUo^e have 
not >ct ros^i'teied umiei tlielndiaii 'Irade Unions 
Aet, Tt is al^f) probable that reeistc-red nmoii' 
Will make better endeavours than they have 
hitherto done in inaintainiiii: pfOj>er itook^ ol 
accounts and reuM-ters of member's in view of 
tneir (.■on)piiI''Ory eKandnation iiy otl'nuals oi 
Governnient for tlie piiiihi^es of piepariiiu 
cdectoial roll". At the same time, however, tlie 
impo^irh D of flD 'i- luitiief re-t i leiion'' <»n th« 
conduce of the atfair» of rpci'-teied trade unions 
niudit very weli tend to dK'-iuuleseveial intere-'t- 
ed out'^id'ers from continuinu at the helm of 
iitf.iir.s of tiieii re-ipective uruon'' ; and it i'> quite 
Iiossible that in the absence of ■'iieh leader-stiip 
many union'? wall tend to di.-inteurate and di-.- 
Kppoar. As far a-? tiie woikimm in indi-iii inilu"- 
are concerned, trade unionism has not 
taken on anywhere near to tiie extent which it 
lias with workmen in the We^t ; and, as has 
alu ady (ipcii -t.itcd uliove. The tear of \ ic- 
tiuii-.idoii i- too vironylv entienelM'd in the 
mUid-. ot the Ysoikt-i:- to enable tliem to enter 
into eoinbin.itu>ii>, [ironioted to saie-jiiaid tlieii 
intere^Ts, 'I’lduus nii'_dit liave been UiUeient 
ii.id tlie l.il.oiii liaiieldse been illiilted eti- 
tU' Iv to reui-tiied trad>‘ unions but in 
mo-st jiro\irH e-< oiit'>ide tiie Province of }?otubav 
tlie m.ipjrity of the e(in’'rirueii< le.s arc 
l.ilxiiir cori-'tit ueneie.-? with whieiitraile umf^n" 
aie in no way couceriieil, ft in al'^o verv doiibt- 
liil wdiether an Indian indn>triul worker will 
part witli .1 iiiofitlih quota oi in'? alre.idj ine.i-jre 
ineoiut; tor union subscriptions niendy for the 
ri'-tht of a Vote. The e-xperieiice of tiie last 
iiiteen years -how^ that rno-^t of the tmioii'? whi« h 
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la-e.ime defunct went to the wai) owins mainlv 
,to*Uef.u-t tli.'ir their ollnialN ueif not aide 
to colleit the iieei —ary 'ub-cDprion- from the 
I nieiulii I -.foi file rea'«oii that the Indiaiiworl.nnni 
j Will not part with monev fur a pureh pioldc- 
inatn. .id\aiita‘.:e {It- w.int- a ritiirn lor In^ 
joutiav III the loim m an ineM.i'e in lii- waues 
and It h* dm." leU jer thi'' within a lea^onaide 

' peflnd lie piV> ij(, |jiin,n "U I I'l’I i [ if loM". 'I'llC 

Vflllied.lb.nl 'I. \flle l.lbolir ('id'ill 1 - luippilV 
ill a ""III, diibitiit pMvition bieau-e 

it l)M\ld<" .1 li.i-T 111 Well, ill' '-I hmiie-i III 
'■he loim 01 (iovpir,)i> and ili"pen>.irie". e<inca* 
t|on and t.iMlifn " im lerii itmn eo-opeiafive 
I 'foie- and <'lu ip -nam '-iiop-. 1 1, . and if" mem- 
liiet'V'et Dll.;* lii.iii Value loi Un ii immev. In 
laddirioti, file iihi-.n i" under th»‘ lontiol oi 
. - \tj4‘iiii Is di-inteie-ted. aide and zealmi' 

, oth. I.d" like \fi Gul/.ifilal Nand.u.Mi, K'liaiidu- 
.Idi.illv ite-.ii .iii.J .Ml s I* win > liaV e niaiie 

rill union rheli lu, -wm k 'l ||,- nlljrr lit the union 

witli it- hunditd OI nioH' clt ik" i- a Ixeliivt* iil 
indU"fi \ , 

f nfoitunati h foi tin* fi.ide nii)()n movcinf'rit 
in India, flierc ate tew, ii .uiv, unions wlueh are 
run oil rlo' rno.lel ot the Ahmedalud lextile 
Labour ( nion n,c tuajoiifv of tliose 

wlm li liav I bi < M k. [it alive tiuoueh tlie zeal ol 
mtei.-ted out-eh I- att hollow "tnicTuie" with 
no tuiid" uii'i l>oi"t I'll d liLniie- (ii inemi»er--lup — 
5ioI"teiid in older to eonvnne the eiiijdoVeis 
■Mnn*'in*d rf then Lunn juh-s for rieoemrion. 

■ -No tiade union niovenienr imh -fand on louiid i - 
Ifioii" "U(h a" the-e It U J>,,s-ihi4-. liowever. 

I that with ihr -pnad ol «-dueatioii and liter.ic>. 

I Indian nidii'tiie- ui]] atrraet a niuie ediiiMti'il 
|fvpe ot Woilvinan who will In* abb- to pt*r"Uade 
I 111" lelloW" of th* adVanfaL'e- ot oi'-:aiM"ed ciiiii- 
i biiiaiion and that a lieaitlm i nioveinent Iniilt on 
nioie "-did I'Htrid.it ion- will tike the place ot 

, the h.dlow "frnetme w hn h exi-T- fo-dav \\ hil-t 
thiH aie no indication" loi optimj-m theie i-, 
■ tf fne ',inie time, no Clll-e lol pe—ilni'IU 
in tin* m.itfei but the hojie- of all pei"on'5 
^ lliti i«—ft d in till' We|[,ii e ol the |ali(,ni Mlov eliierit 
, in India are, .i" l.ir us ti.nle umonisin i" eon- 
' eeriicd, in the jajis of the k'u<ls. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND TRADE DISPUTES 
LEGISLATION. 


Ill tht (if till-- nut'* on * LaIhiui in 

India” m wIhlU we h.i\L- ltim-u a tuinpltte 
'•iirse\ of the niourli ot th* l.ilmm jnoblt in .11 
thi'- country iiom it- lir-t bfjiiminn" m the 
ut tin ((.uuiry up to the prc-cni 
day wc ha\c ilc.ilt at 'tiiin' length with all The 
more iiupoitaut ludu-^Uial di'iiuD". and «e ha\e 
aNo L'i\ cii tin' tindni'.:' and tin re ominendatmn- 
01 the vaiiou' commutee^ .uid de]*aitnn.ntal 
tniquiuc'- ui'-litiUcd Hi loiinotUmi with tln'iu. 
We ha\e al-o uiueii -taTi-'Tn - ol indu-'Trial di-- 
puti'" in India 'liuiiiu ('“itam pi'in'd- oi uiteii'j 
uidu'tiial -tilt.- and \\<‘ liaM' ti.Hvd the -iroWTh 
uf conciliation and aiiutiation niailiiin-iy • ul- 
mmatnm in tin* pa"in'_', li\ the (loxtunmciit of 
Uonihay, ul the r.ombav Ti.nh* ih'pute" t'ou- 
(.iliation At I ol I'l 5 1 ainl tlic lioniha\ Intiu-iiial 
Di'putc' Act of V.t !S whicli leplutdl the 
Alt tioin l-'t Au'jii't I'lj'i In \ic\\ oltlu- 
tlicii' i'^ \ cl \ little lett t'l he '-aid in thi-' paitn n)a» 
»ec‘tion and <mi lelualk^ will Iheicnue hetiui- 
tincd to .1 hiici d*'"! I iption ot tlic linlian 'Innle 
Di^puti'" At t. aii'l to the alMinha •'taTiMit'' 
ul intlu''tiial dwpiiti'. diiiiii'_' tin' la-t M*M‘nt('('n 
\car>. AVt' an', however intiothnim: a mw 
teat 111 e 111 till - "eet ion li oiu i hi- \ « .n and we uix e 
at tlu' I'liil of thl'^ -cttioii luief ie\h'W' ot all 
linUi'-tiial di-piitos atlet tin'.' .Mhio u..ikei& 01 
tiioic ^vllllll ticeiirnd in iiulm duiiir.i tin- l.ivt 
one Near eiidiii'a Apiil I'JIO. 

THE TRADE DISPUTES ACT, 1929. 

Thu Tiadt' bisimtes Act was Qrst pa>sed in 
l‘Jlh) n't lUe was hunted to fiNC >eaia Imt as a 
result of the reeominendatioii niadi' hy the 
Iloyal L'omiub>ioii on iiidi.iii Laliour in Mie 
nialter an aniciidiim Act was passed in Ihol 
by Mitue of whit li it Nva.s placed perin.incntly 
on ttic Statute J’.otds file <io\eininrnt ol 
r.oinh.iN iiiidci ''eetioii> In and 17 ot tin 'I'ladc 
In-'imtes Alt launt licit a pio'-ciiuioii aiiain-t 
eij^ht loaders of the Tc.xtilc Strike of lh:34 on the 
{'rounds (1) that some ot tlie demands made or 
lonimlated by the '•trikois were not in luithernnoe 
of a tiaile dispute ; and Cd) tlwt the strike 
was deoimied to inihet sewn', izcncial and 
piolonged hardshij) on tin; romnmnity and 
tlieri'by to compel the iloNcnniunt to take 
or ab'itain Horn takmi' some iiartleular course ot 
action. The accused wore ehar^red witli the 
olfcuee ot iin itinu others to take fiait in an dlcital 
strike The L'lnef i’residemy 31.uiistratc held 
that the strike Nvas not illegal and .ntiUitted 
the ai'cii-nl. The (loverument ol Jhmibav 
pieteiied ail appeal m the Hieli Couit but lost tin- 
appeal too flic lloNernment ot India theretor. 
})assed a lurther Ameiidmu' Act m 33arch itus 
by NiiUie uf which tin' words ” i'«'m'r4il and 
prolomted ” were omitted irom clause (fq 
ol suh-scitioii tL) oi section 10 of the Act 
Advantau'c was taken at the same time to 
jiioNide lor tin api-oiutiiieni ot L’oin ihatn.n 
oilieers and to amend tin- Ait in .a !i\v otlu't 
minor ]>articulars. The mam proN bioiis oi the 
Act as it now st.inds aie as lollows - - 

With the (Xieptioii ol '-l•■lIon- I ainl _! which 
deal With '■holt title, extent, duration cle.. and 
interpretation'-, and section l‘J nnIiicIi deals with 


rule-mikm^ p«»wers tlu^ main body of the Tiade 
in-pute- Alt. IPiIP. tall- into three )»ait-. The 
nr't luoNidi"- for the cippoiiiTment ot t'uuitsof 
Luquiry and I’-oaids of Conciliation ("eetioiis a 
to 14), the "CM Olid contain' "pcital iiroNi-ioU" 
with reuMid to strike-^ in public utilitv ■«ei\iep= 
.>.eetii>u 15): and tlie third deal" witli illegal 
"Trikc" and lockout" ("citiou" !(’• to iSn Tlie 
lir"t ]».ut ot the Act relatmu to the L"tahli"hmeut 
of Tribunal" for the inNe"tiu'.ition and "cttloim ut 
ot tr.idc di"pute." NMi" ba.-ed ecneiallv ou the 
llriti'h lndu"tijal ( units A» t ot Idl'd and it- 
detailcil provi'ioii" NNpre adopted for the mo^.t 
pait irom dau'C" in tliat Act. The mam diJtcr- 
onet' 1 " that wherea" the Tinti-h Act sets up a 
naudiiio and permanent ]iiiiU"tiial Court, the 
Ccun iliati«»ri Boards which the Indian Act make" 
provi'ion for are nfended to be appointed 
«</ fi»r like the (’oiuts uf KiKiuny, in order to 
deal with ihirticulnr disputes. 

The (invernor'Geueral iii Council, in the case 
of radwa\" or cuiiceriis undei the conirol of the 
OoNcinment ot Jinlia : and tlie local Govern- 
ment. Ill the c.i"e of all other coiicerus oi yioujis 
ot •oiiecrn". ha\e puivcr to rider any nuttei.- 
appeainii: be cumected with or relevant to 

an.N tiade di'putc w hu h e.\j"t" or I- appicheiided 
I.etweeii an eia|iloyer and his woikinen to a 
I (mil ol ImpiirN ku leport . or to refer the whole 
ii"pme to a Ikiaid ol ( om iliatnm tor proinotiiiij 
a seUK-ment theieuf Where no roiorence i" 
made by either paitN or where a reference i" 
made to (.M*\»‘rmu»'iit by only one i>arty, the 
ap[*ointmeiir oi otlu'iwi'e or a ('emit or a Board 
IS ciitirelv at the discretion of Government; but 
where I'oth (he jtartit'" to a disiuite apply either 
eonjointlv or s(‘parat('ly for tin* rt'forence of the 
di"pute to a Court or a Board it is oblmatury 
on Government to j'rot'ecil to appoint a Court 
or .1 Bo.ird. as tlie case may be, proxided that 
GoNirnmeul are"ari"Med tlia't the persons ajiply- 
um iopre"«'Ut the majority of each party. The 
objeit" ot Courts ot lii'iuiry which may be 
et»mi)o"<'d of an iiab jiendeuc chairman and other 
mdepetident {»ei"oiis or only one independent 
pci"on would be to iii\ e"tii:atc ami report 
on such qu'‘''f*’->ns conneeted with the dispute 
as mnrlit be H-it-ired to them. The "ottle- 
meiit of the (li"i>iire Would deix'iid on the 
foiee ot public ojiinam on tlie Coiiit's liiidm^s 
llic objc(t" (»f Boaid" of Coiuiliatimi whnh 
ma\ (im"ist ot cuie inde]K'udout iiersun oi one 
ind« p( mU'iir. chaiiman and two or four other 
mcmbcis comprised ot e([ual numbers of person" 
icpic"entm'a (be mb r("t" of ]»oth the partic" to 
a ilmputc and to be nominated bv the partu^' 
coiK'crnod would be to secure .i "ettlemeiit of the 
disjiutc lYovi'iotis arc cunt. lined in the Act to 
enable botli Courts and Board" to eufori e the 
•ittcndani-e of \\itn(“-?es and the pioduetion of 
document". Acither [lartv is under aiiv oblisza- 
tion to .u < ept tlic tindinu'-: of a Court or tlie 
adNireof a BiMrd ; but in practue both ]>artie" 
WouM be expected to do "O 

'file "cci'iid part of the ,\et whi< h < overs 
public utility st-rNiees iiiaki'" it a pen.il otfonre 
(or peisou" tinpIoNcd in such ser\iees to 1:0 on 
strike without giving fourteen days’ notice in 
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wntmiz to the employer of their inteutiou to 
so Penahies are aUo provided for persons 
abettinj; such an otleiice This proviMoii is 
based on the principle that persons whose work 
IS vital to the w eliare 01 the community generally 
should not be entitled to enter into a strike 
before sufficient time has been given to examine 
the merits of their grievau'-es and to explore the 
possibilities of arriMiig at a settlement. Pro- 
M^ions of a somewhat similar t\pe are al~o to 
lie lound in the IiKlian Post Office' Act ami in 
a number of Municipal Acts in India ; and the 
principle is one whiih has b« eii v\idely accepted 
m other couutne-. Amom: “ public utility 
'service''” have been in< iuded r.iilways, pKi'tal, 
telegraph or telephone services, umlertakins' 
supplying light or water to the public . ami any 
system 01 public cuiiseivincy or sanitation. 

Clauses 16 to IS of the Act relating to illcual 
.strikes ami lockouts closely follow the proMsiou^j 
of sections 1, 1 ! ami 7 of the iinti'h Trade I>is- 
putes and Trade Unions Act, 1927, but tho'-e 
provisions arc oid\ applicable in the case of those 
strikes and lockout' which satisfy both of tw. 
conditions . in the first place, the strike or lock- 
out must have object" other than the mere 
furtherance of a trade dhpute within the indus- 
try to which the strikers or employers belong 
and, in the second place, the strike or lockout 
rau'l be de"igned or calculat<-d to inllkt severe 
hardship upon the community and thcrel>y 
to compel Government to take or abstain iroin 
taking any particular line of a«non. Persons 
furthering illegal strikes or lockouts are liable 
to punishment while those refusing to take part 
m them are protected from trade union <li^- 
abilities to which they might otherwise be 
subjected. 

iHinng the pel lod ot iitMilytcn vears between 
the passing ot the Act in 1929 and the roining 
into cttcct of iTovincial Autonomy in Apiil 
1937, the Industrial Di'putes Act wa- made 
use of only on five ociusii'ii'. AUcr AugU't 
1937, however, Uongrc's ministries, paitieulai ly 
in Madr<is, ma<le an exteii'ivc ii'c ot tlie A« t. 
In that Proviiiie live Tnurt' <d’ hi-piirv and one 
Board ot Uom iliatmn were a|ipomled in the v« ai 
ending Septeinlier 19 1''. Similar a«tion has 
been taken in Bengal, Bihar, the I nited 
Provinces and Assam 111 the last «)f whnh a 
Court of Inquiry was appointed in August 1936 


in connection witli an indii'trial di'pute in the 
Assam Oil t oii-panv. Ltd . at Diuboi. The 
Oovernineiit of IPniibav. li"«r\er. have >iilv 
Used the Ait on two litia'ion-. Ome in Ttgo, 
immedi.iteiv attt 1 it \i,i' i>a"t-d. when it appoint- 
eil the Pear'on ( oiirt ot Inquirv to • mimr* nito 
the c•alI'^e' ot the iTt iieral "-trike of 1929 in t olton 
Mill" in Bomb.iv . aini. for tin- 't iMiid nim- in 
Mar* h 19B» vvto ri it appi-inted t(ie Madgavkar 
Boanl of Com illation m (t>nntcti"ii \urli the 
disput*^ bctwien till' r.ofub.iy 1 let trn Mijtph 
and Tramway^ ( ompaiiv Ltii , and it' i mplov ei' 
*'ver the *[ut?tion ot the grant <<(' tb.irm" 
allovvaiue' on aeeount of mcrea.'ed eo^t of living 
owing t') the v\ar. 

As has already been siatc<l at the begiuning 
ot till-" 'Cl tiou. event' leatlmg up to the p.i"ing 
of the Bombay Industrial TP'piit* " At t 

m ami the appointment ot tlie Uommi'"iouer 
of Laf»r.ur inthe ilombay Pre-niem v a" the ex- 
othcio Chief Conciliator have already t-ecn dealt 
with m the general survev. The St ope 
ot that Act hci" .iBo been «urveye<J 

iCefereiice has uBo been matle el-cwiieri' 

to the excc'llent private loncili.itmn and 

arbitration machiiierv which exists in the textile 
industry in Ahmedabad for tlie exammation ami 
'Cttlement of all iiidU'trial tli'jiute-. It will be 
I '« en thcrefi>r« . ih.it U' m alnio't all the advanc- 
I e.l imlu"trial countries of the world, com illation 
I III India too hu" c<ime to he regarded .is a nutter 
of first rate inif.nrtame iii the .'ettlement ot 
industrial ili"puie-. 'j'he appointment of Labour 
Ofliccts bv the .Millowners' .\s' 0 ( wiliou, Bombay, 
and by the Bowiiimrnt ul Bombay luvc bicn 
tolhiwed by the *‘[eation ol similar po"ts in 
liengal. til*' Untre.l 1‘ioviiiies, .M.uIm" ami m 
Blhai ami it is expected tluL <ill Piovimes will 
make 'Inniaj apjioinrmeiit^ m the iieai iiitiin' 

STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL 
DISPUTES. 

StarisU<.s of lU'lu-rrial di"iputc" in India have 
only been c«»lle«tid 'ime 1921 The following 
table "<'t' out thr mimhi r *it di'putc' in eat it 
year 'luee 1921, th<' number tii person' affeited 
by these disjmrc' and the total time lo"t in 
luun-days 
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MAJOR STRIKES IN INDIA DURING | 
1939 - 40 . ; 

1 .1 (hi ('oiiijiii n ‘I III Dh/hoi fitiil Tiii'<iik I'l j 

Oil 8i»t M.iri ii lu.i'.K jn.noo I'lii- 
pli >_\ till «,Trikr . 1 " a jiruTi'-'t ai'aiii'-t tin j 

ilix liariTf of ''Ur|iiii'> hainl'' witlunit Tin* i*ro- [ 
iui-«ed in.iirt* to tli«‘ l.aliour rrimn Tin- ''tiikn' 
l.it»T < ollaji-'t-il ho\\c\tr with tin- (li-« lai.itn»n t»f 
the oil ti*-l<['> .In a jirotft ti-tl ari*a uinl* r tin* 
l><‘tVini* India Oriiinaina ami tin* r«-nn»\al of, 
( rrtain labour It-aiitTN troni th.it aina. Tin* 
S'trikn m roiiNiih rod to lia\ n « mlofl in tin J^t \\»*nk 
of ^t‘]lr<•^llh^•r I’Uj'i 

2 . Milh. Xii'f/'iig {('nifitil Piuinine's 

iin<i ]lt/(n). On NT .Ma> I't.l'i. .s.')nii \\«)rk«-iN 
struck woik dninandniL', hiti'r itlni, rt*i o*iinTioii of 
tln-ir union, tiraiit of l*‘a\ »■ w Ith it.i\ and m-* unt> 
of Nervh «*. d'In* Ntrlkn w-m calh d oit on bninvi 
pioiniNed by tlm ProNimial (ioveninn-nt that 
they Would aiijKiint a ( om ili.irion hoaid to < oii- 
Mder their deinaitdN The -trike ended ua ith 
Ma\ 111.30. 

II. <ilii\^ piidit/ n‘.\ in f't'iir.iihtitl {I'lnfnl 
i'/oM/ne'j ; The Lai'our riuoii (Mazdi'oi 
Sabha ) juit forward ( ertain demand- on behalf ol 
the workeiN and < 1 - an an-wt r to the deinainl- the 
owiit'r- of 2:3 hntojie- I lo-ed th*'!r ta« torie- on 
24th Amiu-t 10 Vi atfeitimz S.immi woiket- The 
dispute was- -etth'd mi tlie Ttli o<tol.er b\ the 
aibifration of lo pii\.if(‘ per-on- who-e aw. mi 
wa- au«‘pte<i l>y botli tlie paitns and the stoke 
einii d 

4 Shde in Cnmiptnt' Mt/h, (’mi'n- 

I'l/if ' ’I'lie Oenei.il ('(mncil of tin* Mazitooi 
S.iblia (Labour rmon) dei .1 itein-ial -trike 
on 2nd Oi toln-r 10.30 with a \iew to loue a -ohi- 
tioii of the dispute in tin- .Nes\ \nt<»na Mill- 
whiih relateil to ledintioii of watii's and le-eiii-j 
plo.\ mellt of wol keis who li;id ttone on -t oke pie- ' 
sioiisly The -tiike eoiiinn nu‘<l in tin- .Muir 
Mills .ind spiead to *ithei nulls tn\ohinit dii.OOO 
Woiki-Is 'riuolieh flu* lilt*-! \ ellTloli ot tin- I’M*- 
Miiei.il Coveriunent the stoke was <-alled oil nn- 
eonditionallv on lltli Otitiber lorjo 

Anijlo-lni/iii I lift’ ^^llh (III iK/iil) : A strike 
whnh o<< Hired on Jid Oetober 10.30 in Jaiwer 
and .Middle Milt- spoad To otln r null- imohiim 
10,000 hamls. 'I'he JMim-ter l<ii Jatbonr •»rilered 


an inoutry into the striker.^’ grievances and the 
striker® resumed work unconditionallv on 11th 
(htobrr lodo. 

fi Jut.’ Mdl^ in Bf’mial ■ Betw’een 6th and 
14th A'o\i-inber 10:30 about 36.000 workers em- 
plo\ed in 10 jute imll- ctrink work demanding 
hnrher wanes. The L'ominittee of the Indian 
.1 ute Mill- o( latn jh du nled to gi\ e 10 per c «-nt. 
nn rea-e m wag* - All striker- re-unied wairk 
j lietweeii I'.th and 2.!rd A'o\emlK*r lOoO 

7. ItnkiiiiK hifiiil Jute dfiZ/.s {Beuiidl) : On 
.-sth A’oveinber lo;j‘>. 11 . 000 operatives struck 
I Work ih'iiianding tin- le-toiation of an allegeil cut 
of 171 p« r lent in wage- They resumed work 
j on the 17th NoMinber when they were granted 
.ill iin n*ase of 10 pie- m tlie rui<ee, 

j S DJnikc'inii I Cuttmi Mill\. I umi II (Darcu) : 
'I'he maiuigeiiieiit who faded to re-tart work 
when some einplovees went on -trike, ileclared a 
[ loi k-out on 2Ji<l .lamiaij, 1040 in\ul\ing 6 000 
hands. Thiough the inTer\ention of the local 
Congress foiiiiiiittee a settlement was ar^i^ed at 
.iiid all the stiikers. except .'>4 who weri* suspend- 
ed. resinned work on 22ud Tebruary 1940. 

0 The i: J.r Jiinlnni/ (Jio/nOnp) : I’aihng 
to leeeue a leply foi tlie deiiiaiul of 40 ])er cent. 
in< re.i-c |n their w.igt- .*>.200 w orker- in tlie work- 
shops at Paiel and Matnnga struck on tlie .'dh 
l ebni.irt 1040 As tin* authonfics promi-eil to 
gi\c tln-ir »|e« isioii within .i week the workers 
le-nnicd work on tin- following day. 

10 . (.eii.'inl Slide in Cottini 'Textile Mtllb 
(lUnnfiin/). The geiier.il -trike lor dt'arness? 
allowain e whn h sraited on tiiil .March in 14 nulls 
later -plead to 49 other nulls iiiNohing a total 
l.iboui fom- of 1 ')<•>. oUS Wol ker- The -trike wa-a 
<-.dled lUl oil the l:3tli .Apiil 1940 and the workers 
H-umed work uni-ouditionalK . 

11. Seimtm/et^ t/f the CiilrnttK Coipomhoii 
{lieu. ltd) On 2bth Maieh 1940, IS. 000 workers 
-trill k woik demanding 2.> per i-i*iit war bonus, 
ite and were joined later b\ 2,000 othei em- 
ploxeesofthe l oi p. )r.tr Ion All agreenu-nT was 
re.M hed on 2nd Aptil pro\iding withdrawal of all 
pro-eiution < ases. no \ u timization. le-in-tate- 
im'iit of di-im— ed worker-, paj meat of wages for 
the stiiki; p< noil anil the grant of coinjiensatiun 
of Ke I per la*ad |>er inoiiTli, ete, to those getting 

■ ie-s than IN 60 and the .-tiike emUnl 
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lU-fereiice has already been made in the pre- 
iiminaiy so‘ tion- ot tliis note to tin* cn’afion. hy 
the Treaty of Versailles, of an luternutioual 
Labour Oiganisationand to the work of the Inler- 
national laihoiir Conference Since the holding 
ot the lir-t session ol the Confeience in Washing- 
toninl9l9, tw’eiiry-t-)ur f'lrther si ssions ha\e 
b<“en held till the end ot the year I9:>9and a tidal 
of si\ty--c\en Con\ent!ons ha\e hcen adopted 
We give below, in serial order, the year and the 
plai e at which each ot the twenty-lice se.— ioij.s 
of theConlereiice Were held, the nimposition of 
the delegation from India, ami the titles of the 
ditferent f'onvc-ntions which cvere adopted at 
each Session In the notes on the composition 
ot tile delegation <Joc eminent Delegates are 
reprrsented by the capital letter 
Employers’ Delegates by the letter “ E ’* and 
Worker.-’ Delegates by the letter ” W The 
names of the technical adcisers to the Gocern- 
ment, Employers’ and Workers’ Delegates ha\e 


been omitted in all c:isus. Symbols (full mean- 
ings and exjdanations of which are given at the 
end of this section) are placed beside the titles 
ot the Concent ions with regard to which action 
has uln-ady been taken by the Government ot 
India. In all e.ises cvhere no symbol® appear, 
alongside the titles, no action has been taken. 

l.sf Session (Washington, 1919): Indian 
Delegation. — Government — Sir AtuI Chatterjee 
and Sir Louis Kersliacv ; Employers — Sir 
Alexaniier Murray ; Workers — Mr. N. M. Joshi. 

Conventions. 

1. Honrs of Work (Industr>) — (AT3) 

2. Uneiiijiloyment — (C) 

3. Childbirth. 

4. \ight Work (Women)— (.A B) 

.■>. Minimum Age (Iiniiistry) — (D). 

t> NTght Work (Young Persons) — (AB) 
White Phosphorus— (D) 
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'2.nd ('ironevi. G — 'iir Lorn'S 

KlC'Uaw ,m'l (-'apt. D F Vims; ?'=-inien’*' 
Mr. A. >[izir.-llo 

7 Miiihiiiiui \ui- ( -i.-a) — ( E). 

>. Ent-iiipIaviiifUt Iii'fianmtv (.shipwrof k) 

-{E) 

\i PI Lfin^ oi Seairif'n. 

Sp^.sirj/i ('(icn'^va. 1P21)‘ O — Air .\tul 
<'!iirr( rjt'ij ari'l Mr. I. \. (Pipia . E — ^ir Nowroji 
'‘iklit\ala; W— Mr. X. M '^fmtary — 

-Mr. A. Ct. 

I 'oii I p/ifio/i V. 

10. Minimimi Aae E^tiiirirUureL 

11. Kiirfit of A=5sot.‘iaiiiui (-Almii (iltiirf-) — (AC). 
12 M’orknion’.^ t'ompvusation (.As^ri* ultur«.k 

12. M’liite L-‘ad (PaimiivJK 

U. M\-tkly (Ind<i>cry) — (AD), 
l.'). Minimum Airy (Tummyrs aud Siokar-s) — 
(■IDJ 

\0 Modical Examination of Vt-unir P* 
(S..a)— (AD). 

ith .SVsvioM ((irenyva, IU22) G — Sir Pliupcn- 
di.i Ua,-.u and Sir Louih Ki'r'l»a%v ; ); — sit \liryd 
Pu'kiurtl , NV — -Mr. X M. Joshi ; SiTr'U.uy — 
Nil C. Jf.Sihur. 

jth Seniion ((icnyva. 1U23) G — Air D.i<ldKi 

M. I >alal and Sir lauim IG-r^liaw , E — ''ir Jo^cj)li 

Kay; NV— .Mr iv. C. Iloy (. Uowdliury. 

fith AVv'f/oa (G(‘n'3\n, 1024): G— Sir Arul 

ChuttiTjee '(nd .'Mr Loum KcrMiaw : E — Sn 
.Nl xandrv Murrav ; NV -.Nfr Jo.s. ph DatMi'fj 

'th S,’-!\lun ((Onesa, I02.'>) G — Sir Atul 

('h itli'ijiM* and Sir lanU" Jvi-rMiav^ • E — .Sir 
Siiiif li , NV — -Mr. M Joshi , Secretary 

— Mr. ]t X. (lilchri?t. 

17. NVorkrnr-n’*^ Compf'ns.ation {.\o< nlmts). 

IS. NVorkmon's Compensation (Oi eiipat joiial 
rnM-a^c) -(AC). 

10 lajn.ility of Treatmi-nt (Accidi-iit 

\t«‘uvatioii) — 

20 Nieht NVork ( IJ'iktTit's). 

s//i .SVsuon (C.Mii‘\a. lO-JCd- <1— Sir Atul 

( hartt-rjof' and sir Lotn'< K«-rs)i.«\\ ; K — Sir 
Arrliiii FiiMtin. \N — Mr l>.tjpat llai , Se'Uitaiy 

— Mr. R. -V. Gildirjst. 

21. In>[(f^«'tion of IRiiiirrants— ( \C). 

'tlfi .sVs-si-^// {(M-nc\a 102 »>) r. -sir Atnl 

Cliaririj- 1 - and sir l.wiii- iMi'liavv, E — Su 
Arrtiiii lri>.aii \V — Mr. M DaiM . Sicrot.xtN^ — 
Nit. R -N Gil. tilHt. 

22. S.-aia. n’., Nrti'l. ^ i>f .N' 4 n‘t*iii« nt — 

22. iU-patriation of Se.truen. 


lutA Session (Gen'-va. 1027) • 0 — ^Sir Atul 
chatterji-e. Sir T.oiii-j K. r^haw and r»r. Pi P. 
Paranjpe (sub-?ritutt-) : — Mr G L>. Dirla. 

W — 'NFi. V. V. (Jin. StCTLtar\ — Mr S. LUl. 
Com e/iii fins. 

24. Sickm-vs Ins’iranre (Industry, etc ). 

25. sickn. Insiiraiii'y ( .Ijm ult ure ) 

llf/t ^e^siiin (iT.-ntia, I92S): G — Sir Atu 
Ciiattr-rjLe and j>r. R. 1’. P.tr.iuji.r and -Nlr J 
(’ W.jlrMfi (.''iihsi inir. ) . E- Mr. Xanurain 
Morarjf e ; NV — -Mr Iinvan ( h naan Lall ; vScTt - 
tary— l)r. R, C. Ra\\ll--\. 

2d. Minimum NVa-.ii'' FKiui Machim ry. 

I'dth ‘Session (Gent\a. 1920): G- — Sir -Atul 
Cliatterj.’.- ati'l IR R. P i’aranj)>e, and Mr A. 
G Clow (snhxnrnt,-! ; E~Mr. Kiwriirbliai LG- 
Idiu; NV — -Mr. X'. M. Jo-hi; S-.-tretarv — Mr. A. 
IninUu 

Comcniioii^. 

27. Maikiij" of \Vi i^ljt (Packa"'-® Trans- 
pmr. d liy N'.-.>. I>) — ( Np). 

I 2s. Protection as.tin^c Acndputs (Dorkpr-) 
i\t/i ■Se<<!i«h (Gene%a. lOlOr G — Sir .Atul 
Chart, rjoe and sij- (h-oiii, y Coi[„-tr and .Mr. C 
NV. A. Turner (Snb^ntnr. ) , I'. -Mr .[.idun.ith 
Roy; \\ — Ml. M J).iud , Sei'retarv — Mr. C. 
NV .\. Tiirtiei, 

i l//i (G.-n.'S'i 10, 50) G — Sir Atul 

< hatt. ij..‘ and J)i J; p J’aianjpe and Mr A. 

I.ititMsulKfirure) . i: — \ir A h Ojha : NV — 
.Mr. S c. Jo-,tii ; s,.«.rt't:irv — .Mr G Graiiam 
iHX.m 

I Coni fiitio/i' . 

20. r..rc.‘d Labour 

Uu. lloni-s oi Work (Commerce ainl Onicc'S). 
!:.//( (G.iii \a. (j_Sir Atul 

Cluitr-Ij. e and Mi A G CloW ; E -Nil. Wal- 

Miand lluaili.ind; NV -Mr. R. R. itakhale : 

, u. taij— Mr. X. A. Mi liGun. 

Con ci‘ntion\. 

21, UoiiiN (,t W i.rk (Coal mine^). 

UUh (Geneva. 10 ;2) : C — Sir Bliu- 

, fx-ndra .N’.itli .Nfiti.i and Su \titi chatteij. e . E 
—Ml. Shanmnivtiain Chert!, \V— Mr Diuan 
ihani.ui hail; Se.ui,ti\- Menon. 

Ci'iU , nt uois. 

32. l'r,.ri.rfi..n Ai-cMi.nt,. (Diicki r^l 

( R* Meed, 10. :j) -(!)). 

M. .Minimum \2'- ( .Xori-In-lnstrial Employ- 
ment). 

!.//< SV'.s/on ((b.nt\a. 101 )); G — Sir -Atul 
Muitt.ij. . an, I Mi-. ,i G, nniii''- . E— Mi 
i'hiio/. C Sthna- \V—\rr. Altai) All ; .Seci,- 
tai\ -Alt. K. R -Munon 

Coil 1 1 nfnin\. 

24. E--e cli irjiM 2 Einfilcyinent N'lencie-i 

d.j. Old-A'i- Iii'iuane,. ( fridiuti V, etc.). 

‘m Gid-.G_',‘ rnsiirame ( A^oieult lire). 

■ Invalidily Iii-,iiran(t tlndii-^try, etc.) 

fn\aiidity rn-nrani',- (Acrunlrnn) 
do. PurNiNanc’ Insurance (Industry, etc.), 
do. SuiMvoii,' Iiisiname (Aguculture). 
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ISlh Session (Gt-npva. 1034) : O — SirBhupeii- | 
lira Xatli Mura aiul ilr. A. G, Clow ; E — s-f-tli ! 
KasturUiai Lalbhai . \V — Mr. Jamnadas -M 
Mslitu ; Secretary — Mr. A. Dib-lin 
Conventions. 

41. Xii^ht Wi.rk (Women) (Ptevised) — -(AB) 

42. Workmen's Compensation (uccnpatiojul 

(lleMseU). 

43. Silt et-Gl;i53 Wuik-i 

44. Unemployment Provision 

(Gene\a, 103.'>) O — Sir Bhiii'en- 
dra Xatli Mitia and Sir Jo-ejih Bliore; E — 
Mr. II. A. Lallj,'e ; W— Mr. V. M. liama^wami 
Miiilaliai ; ^eer«•ta^5■ — ^Mr. S. B. Zanian. 
Conventions. 

45. Underground Work (Women) — (A). 

4b. Hours of Work (Coal Miuo-s) (Revise tU 

47. Forty-Hour Weak. 

48. Maintenance of Miirrants, Ptoi-ion right's. 
49 Reduction of Hours of "Work (Glass- 

Bottle Works). 

20f/i .Sf^sion (Geneva, 1930) : G — Sir Bhupen- 
dra Ntitli Mitra and Mi. S. X, Ro^• : iZ — Sit 11. 
>r. Mfhta ; IV— Rao Saliil. 11. W. Fulay ; Secre- 
tary — Mi. S. R. Zaman. 

Conventions. 

50. Recruiting of Indigimou' M'oikcrs. 

51. Reduction of TTours of Work (Public 
Works). 

52. Holiday.^, with Pay. 

2lsf si on (GeiicNU, 193b): 0 — Sir Flroz 
Khan X<mii and Mr. A Uiinlin : R— Mi. M. A. 
Ma-ter : W— Mr. Aitab All ; Secictarv — Mr. A. 
F. Muiky. 

Contentions. 

53. OtTieers’ Comp, tency Certificates. 

54. Holidays ^^ltll Pay (S.'a). 

55. Shipowneis’ Liability (Sick and Injured 
Seamen). 

5fi. Siekno^^• Insurance (Si'a). 

57. Hours of M'ork and Manning (Sea). 

22nd .8t’.‘f'?ion (Geneva, 1930): Same Delega- 
tion as at thedl.st Session. 

Conventions. 

58. Minimum Atr.'lSea). 

23rd Session (Geneva, 1937)* G, — Sir Firoz 
Khan Noon and Sii Frank Noyce; E — Sir 
Horniusjce P. Mody ; AY — Mr. S. C. Sen; 
SecK'tary — Afr. 8. P^. Zaman. 

Conventions. 

59. Minimum Age (Industry) (Revised). 

60. Miniinura Age (Non-Indu'stiial Emplo}'- 
inent) (Re\ite<l). 

Cl. Reduction of Hours of Work (Textiles) 
62 Safety PiovLions (Building). 


'litfi Ses--ion (Geneva, 1038) . G. — Sir Firo 
Khan Nouii and Sir Frank Noyce ; E — Lala 
>hri Ram ; W — Air. S. Y. Parulekar, M.C .4. 
j<Boinl»ay); Secretary — Air. M. Ikramullali. 

( 'oni'i ntions. 

r 63. Convention concerning statistics of wages 
I and lioms oi work in the principal mining and 
manufacturing industries, including building 
. and cuii&tructiou aud in agriculture. 

; 25//< .Session (Geneva. 10:39) : G. — Sir Firoz Khan 
Noon and >ir Frank Noyce : E. — Air. Al. L. 
i Dahaiiukar : W. — Alt. 11. sd Niml-kar; Secretary 
j — Afr Af. Tkra mullah 
! ConrentioHS. 

64. Convention concerning the regulation 
!of wiittvii contracts of employment of indigen- 
ous workers. 

65, Convention concerning penal sanctions 
for breathes of contracts of employment by 
iinligeiioiis workers, 

60. Convention concerning the recruitment, 
idaeiuii aud comlitiuiis ot labour of migrants 
• for employment. 

67. Conveiitiou concerning the regulation 
of Iiuurs of work and rest periods in road traus- 
poit. 

A s= Unconditional ratification. 

B = LecUIative or other measures passed 
since the adoption of tlie Convention. 

I C = Legislative or other measures anterior 
! to the adoption ol the Convention by 

' the Conference. 

D = Legislation passed. 

E = Lecisl.uion in progress or in prepara- 
tion. 

India has ratified the following Conventions 
unconditionally; (1) Hours of Work in Indus- 
tries; (2) Night Work (Women) ; (3) Night 

Work (Young Ver'^on'-). (4) Right of Assoiiation 
{Agriculture); (5) Weekly Rest (Industry); (0) 
Alinimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers); (7) 
Aledical Examination of Young Persons (Sea); 
(8) Woikmen’s Compensation (Occupational 
Diseases); (9) Equality of Treatment (Accident 
Compensation); (10) Inspection of Emigrants; 
(11) Markimg of Weight (Packages transported 
by vessels) ; (12) Night Work (Women 

(Revised). Iiidi.x’s ratification oi the Thicmploy- 
ment Convention has lapsed. In adilition, legis- 
lative or other measures ncre passed in India 
with reference to the apxdication of the 
following conventions: (1) Hours of Work 
(Industri ) ; (2) Night AVork (Women) ; (3) Niglit 
■ ■«' 'light of Association 

Rest (Industry); 
' and Stokers): (7) 

• . ‘ iiig Persons (Sea); 

( s) Workmen's Compensation ( Occupational 
Diseases): (9) Equality of Treatment (Accident 
(AniijicnsatiiuO; (19) Se.uncn’s Articles of 
Agreement; (11) Alarking of AVeight (Packages 
'rp.m^-ported liv A'C'-'Cls) ; and (12) Night A\ork 
(AA'omen) (Revised) In addition, legislation 
is either in progrcs.s or under jireparation in 
connection nirh the following Conventions: 
(1) Alininmin Ago (St-a); and (2) Uneinitloyment 
Indemnity (SlnpuTCck). 
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The T\vent 3 --Sixt}i of tlu- Iiiternatioiml , the I L O. >hou!ii euih-avour t'> maintain tlie 

Labour (.’unfcrencf* whn h had been hxed for|fulle'‘t p«i-"'ihit' ajtnitj- and fuintion in it' 
iftiiida}'. tiio .5rd Jnnt- I'Uo iia», Imm-h p«»'t jM»ni*d ! pr'-M-iit [iremi>.eH .it (h in va link-" tin-' proM- 
Mio '/'t', on aLcomit of the War liut, apiirov- , iiiiiii>"5l'le The Indi.in brain h of tin* 1 I. < » 
ino tin- rei ()riinieii(i,irio 2 i'. madi* in tu.» report •>.' of whn li l>r. 1’. 1’ i’ill.ii j'h j> I'tlie inrettor 
ot It' J.nior:.’-^ iic\’ < iiijiniittee tile t P)\ eriHiiL' ! Will tiler* ton iiMinrain It' .otnitK' unmipaUMi 
Jfodj o} the liiteriialion.d Labour Oihc-e ha' | and lontniiie fo tinnlioii m it' oftn r- at .Wu 

deeidedtliat e\eu duiliia th* j'eriod ot tiie w.ii, I l»elhl. 


GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION OF LABOUR 
QUESTIONS. 


The central co-ordinating authority- in India 
for que^tion^ connected with labour in 
niO't indU'trie? i? the Liepartment ot 
Labour of the Government of India with a 
member of tlie Vicero\’’5 Kxecunvc Council 
holding the portfolio Uuc'tioU' coimected witli 
the labour emploj ed in dook^ and the mercantile 
marine are daalt with bj' the I)«*partmcnt of 
Commerce. Ail railway wa»rk'hojK and luimmg 
sheds emplojing twenty or more iHir-'-ou’? are 
factories siihjeit to the Indian F:utf>rie' Act. 
the central executive authority tor which i' the 
Department of I.atiour ; but, apart from 
the control which this Iie]»artment and the 
Provincial GoviTiimcnt' exeni'c “V« r railway 
workshop*? and running >-heds, all cla«5e'=* of 
railw’ay labour are uinlcr the conMol of the Rail* 
W’ay Ikiard w’hich i« it'-clf under tin- rontrol of 
the bepartiiient of Comnmnieation'. Tiider the 
Devolution Kuh^s made uiid» i tlie Governiii'-nt 
of India Act, 1‘Jll)/ Jlcuukitioa of Mine« ’ and 
' Inter-Pro vinnal Migration’ ucretentral 'Uhjei t' 
whereas mdU'tiial matters included under the 
head ‘faitoric-’ ami 'welfare <*t labour’ fell 
within the ‘•cope of the jirovlmdal legi'lature'' 
and although the Government of India has 
passed central IcgNlation m connection with 
most question'- alfectmg the weltare of labour — 
in order to secure uniloriuity of treatment m all 
provinces — the administration of the varloii' 
Acts connected with factorie'*. workmen’s com- 
pensation, trade unions, jiaj’meut of wages, the 
pledging of child labour, etc., fall' on the loial 
Government.s who have to bear the entire ro^t 
of administration as it is not permi'-sihle under 
the constitution, for the central Government to 
incur any expenditure from central revenue.'* on 
the adiniiii'-tiation of pro\iucial 'ubjects. This 
constitutional po'ition i' perhaps, t*» som<* 
extent, res]>on'ilfle fur the opj> 0 'iti«m 'liowji by 
some of the l"i_al Go\ ernment' tohilMUir iiiea'Uie' 
on which their views ha\e been invited by the 
Government ijf Iiclia dining roa nt yieir.s, 'J’he 
Goveriior-ib-neral in Conn* il oxen I'l-s coiitr*»l 
over the ailnniiislration oi the A*'t' pa'sed i»> 
the central ]*‘gi'lature in two waV' : in the lir't 
place he is ve'leil bj' 5tatutc with the geueial 
pow’er of sup*-nntcnilcnce, dirc»-tion and control 
and, secondly thc'O Arts in ru**'! easfs ro'crve 
certain i) 0 wt‘r to him to make the iMiwer.s <i>n- 
ferred on I.ocal (bjverninents subject t*» hi' 
control. The geiaual priii* iple oh'crve*! hy the 
Governnnmt of India, however, has Im'cu to 
uraiit to th*,‘ proviiue.s as free a han*l as p*>ssihle 
in the atlministration of the various all-Tndi.i 
Acts. Tlie ceiitial Government in the Depart- 
ment of Labour hi>wever mambiiiis contiol 
in connection with the Imliau Mines Act. 


The Iloj'al Commission on Indian Labour 
recomnien'ird that the po-sibility of nuking 
labour ^•glslatloIl both a fedcial and a provincial 
tuhj’cct shonltl rccdv ad* quate con'i*leratioii , 
and that, it b-d*:ral I-^gisl.ition witc not prac- 
ticable. clForts should be direct'd to'cenring that, 
as early a"* po"ib]- . tin whole of Iiulia .shouhl 
p:irti'.ipatt in making progr**," in labour matter* 
For Indian Stat'-s m whhh tin re wa* ai’prcti- 
able indu'tii.il dev loimient. the i.'ommi'‘>ion 
thought that tin; Jndii'trial (’oiincil whi' h th‘‘> 
recommended shoul*! I**- set up woiiM offer a 
'Uitahh «-hami'l loi co-operation. The whuh' 
question was ili'Cii""! tliieadbaieat the vaiioiis 
Itoiin*! 'J’abl*' t'onP ri-iicc.' whnh were held in 
Lon«lon in conneMon with th*' n* vv reforms- 
ami -Ml. -M. Jo'hi who i> [iresent* *1 th>’ 
int*-r«-'ts of Indian J.aboiil at tlic'e coiiferemas 
pr.-'s<'d that .v far .9' t*o"'ibl*‘ labour legislation 
'h<ml*l hi- a luit-ra) 'uUjeet, (kvjng largely to 
.Mr. Jo'hi’s » ifort', tin Joint rarli.iMientarj Com* 
mitt* e <h ciib d foi <*oricuru nt legislation. 'I h*-' 
Goviinim-nt of Jnili.i .Act. llio."). l.iV' down that 
the following 'ubjiet' mav !*'• legislated for 
|•^>ncml' ntl.v I'oth bv tin- Fi d'Tal Legislatiiu and 
by the Provincial L'-gi'lature.' • — 

(1) Factoii''?; regul.ition of tin* woiKing of 
mills', hut u*;t im hiding innc-ial ilevelopiin^nt ; 

(2) Wilf.iie of labour; provident fumls-I 
empU»yi rs’ haluhty and Wuikmen'b comi»en'a- 
t ion ; 

(3) Tiaile fTiion.s; iudu'trml ami labour 

i|lS|rtlteS. 


THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 

l{«feicncc‘ has already been lu.ide to th*’ 
e'tabhshrm-nt by the Government of India ol a 
spe* ml l,.iboui bUTe.i 11 III IDJD and to the aboli- 
tion ot this itthce in In puisu.iuee ot a 

r*‘( oiiimi-ihia t loll m.ide lu th *2 matter by tlie 
Imliaii hetrem liinejit Gommitte*-. 'J’he Depait- 
im-nt of Labour has, howevei, endeavoured 
to i.uty *>n Us nimh as possible ot the w’ork ol 
th.it J*ur«-au luit owing fo its limitations in staff 
ami p«'i'onml it is not in .i pO'iti(>n to initiat*- 
ami c«jndmt all-India i ininui*-.' into vv.iges .iml 
imiilitiou.s <>[ emplovnient in lu'lian industries. 
Ihe prc-5ent exerutive staff ol the Department 
ol l.aboiir i.s as follows • — 

ni/it / -ui-i hiiKfi- Th*‘ Jbuourahh* DlWVN 
/iui\r»ik Siu A ItWiA'WAM! -Mrnvi.ivK. Kr. 
(This uieiiitier also hi>ld' the Conuneree Port- 
folio ) 
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S'^vretartf : The Honourable Mr. 31. t?. A. 
Hydari. C.T.E., l.C.S. 

T),'p,if>i H.Ti INUl K\KRI.TT its 

Vn'hi 1 , 1 , UK'S V MkM'N .1 C S. 

and D H C'RorroN, lA > 


BENGAL 

The (.>o\ einiiieul of a|jjtoi!ited a 

Labour Inteihuence Othter in the year I'J-IO. 
l.tibuiir laws genei.Uly weie ml ministered m the 
Loiiimtice JijepartnieDt. but the Kevenue 
Departiiieiit continued tlie adimnistiatiou ol 
the As'aiu Labuui luuniut.ition Act. The 
Labour Intelhgenee Uthcer was to keep a retold 
ol industrial ili>]>utoi5 in the Ihe-'idenev as well 
as 01 labour organisations. From time to tune 
as cucunistauces reiiuued it was inteihled thai 
he should conduct SjiCfial en<iuiiies but owini; 
to Imanoial stringency, (joNoinincnt could not 
provide him with adequate stall loi the puri>ose 
The Intelligence Ofticer was also the Depulv 
!Seciet<us to the (ioveiimient ol Denial m the 
t’onuneice Department and alter the coming 
into ellect ot the Trade \ niuus Act. he 

was aNo appointed Kt'irisliai ol Trade Vnions 
The Itoyal Commission on Indian Labour 
ifcommendcd that Demral should have a pro- 
perly stalled Laboui Urtice on the same lines 
and with at least the same stall as the Laboui 
Office of the Doverunient oi Bombay . but 
owing to liuaucial '-liingcncv, it wa^ ii«*t po-^^iblc 
to give effect to this lemminendatnui catlici 
tlian : but in onlei to eop*e witli the 

mrica'-ed u<tmmi-.tiativ e woikin conmxion with 
matters relating to Lab'Uir. tlic thnc-iiimcni 
ol Bengal tiavc how .ippomtcd a uhoh'-tiim 
Labour’ Commi'.sicmer who will be ivlieveil oi 
all woik in the .'Sccretaiiat. An A-'-i'-tant 
t'oinmisMoner ot Laitoiu has aUo been appiuntcd 
The Laboui fummis-ioiicr and the Assistant 
J<abour t’ommissionei have aUo l)ecn :i])p«‘intc(l 
as I'onciUation Othceis utidci tlie Indian Tiaile 
Disputes (Amendment ) A<t. Bc-ide- pioumtiie.: 
the settlement ot stiikes ami lockout^, they 
Will aDo ciiiiuiic into and --ettlc other iiiuioi- 
disputcs. The labour Oilut' ot the «Jo\**rn- 
ment ol J'leiigal has now lieen leorgam/a tl and 
thrie l.aboiir (Hhceis have aNo been .ippointed 

(ioveinnient in the A'-MUiiItuie and liMlustnes 
Depaitnicnt have apjiointed an Kmpictyiiwnt 
AdvLer who is a luembei ot the Indian Civil 
bcivice. to in\ c-tnratc the pioblem oi unemploy- 
ment and to suggest lemedial mcasiiics llis 
woik. Whi'ii !-. not vet complete. i> e.\pe«ted 
tt) ^lelil result-' ot I on-'ldeiable value All lU- 
'lUirv into the lamilv budget'- nt indu'-tiial vvoik- 
tr- !-> about to be t.ikeii iij. liy tlie Boanl «*f 
laoniuiijc IhKpiiiv. Jlengal A veiv small to'-t 
■-urv cy vv.i'' <li >iie betw eeii ^epti lubei lo.pi .ind 
Januarv into to {ucpaie a detaileil -.lieme ami 
e-'fmi.lte lor tlie latgei emplllV The te-'t 
survev vv.is intended pnmaiilv to a-ieitain the 
dithiiiirn-' .Old till' prolili III-' whnh have to be 
la< ed in I oiuiueting a large si ale imiuuY The 
laiger l.umlv liiulget iiujuiiv u- intendMl toi the 
preji.iration ot "ome --ets of lost of living index 
numbers tor the iiidu-'tnal workers ot the 
pnnc-ipal zones of the IToviiicc- 


Tlie Woikmen’s Compensation Act is adminis- 
‘ tered by the Coinmis.sioner for AVoikmen’s 
' Compiensation who is aKo the authoiity under 
the Pavmient of Wages Act, lu36. The Indian 
; 31mes ami the Trade Disjiutes Acts and the 
Bengal Woikmen’s Protection Act. 1034. are 
.adiiiinDtered by the Commerce Department 
; which since the ist April 1037 has been renamed 
the Commerce and Labour Department. 

; The giovvtli of healthy trade unionism has 
' leeeived much attention and lules to regulate the 
■niogmtioii of Ilium liiir rraile union'' have been 
' named An anieiidmcut oi tlie Bengal Trade 
ITiioii Regulatums to empowt-r the Registrar 
of Trade Unions to exeereise gi eater control over 
legi'-teied ti.ule unioii" vvitli a view to the 
prevention ui mal-adiiiiui>tration ot tlieir affairs, 
so oiten eompliimed ol. is also under eoiisidera- 
lion A Bill to legulate einplov ment in shop^ 
ami another to amend the Bengal Woikuiena 
lTute«tion .\et are also being eoiisideied by 
(roveiiiineiit. 

The oiilv aetu'ii takMi l>y the Boveiunitiit of 
P.engal imdci tlie liidjan Tuule Di-juites A< t 
during the vear ]'>10 was the appointment of a 
< ourt <*f Impiuv appointed in coimectlou with u 
-trike at the New i ential Jute 31ill which began 
on I'^th May and ended on -4th 3Iay H}3'J 

Mnnsi, , uj J.iihmii ' The Honourable 
MK H > Sl llUAW akpy. 

■ft >. « /fb'///. Cotiiim II e mi'l Lnhijiii Jjipuit' 
iio'iit KC, MUK^niP ICS. 

Lnfi,/iir ('mnnu'istiith'i- amt of Tnvic 

L' nion'i . \V. A. S LlwIs. 1A..S. 

Assistunt JjiiOiiin t'lnninisnotwi * KHAN 
SahkBS. A B. JL 31fK-Hl-DI. 

Connmscioner for VTorkmen's Compensation 
.Id and Autfiorit!/ under the i'atjment of iruje6 
Ad . S N' 31UDVK 1 C.S. 

Jmhmu- oj^iois : A. T.allb. iv. 31. A^ap, and 
s l; DvTTA. 

chief Inspednr of Fadories . J B. 31oBride , 
A.M.I. (.Meeh.; L , D.B.E. 

Ccrtipjoi'j . H. C. G PovvNES. 

MADRAS. 

I’he CovcTimicat of 3radra3 appointed a 
Labour Commissionei mtlievear I'JgU piimurily 
to organise and contiul tlie opeiatioiis for tlie 
betterment ot the condition of the Depressed 
Ciasse'5 in the Madias Presidency, espe<-ially in 
regard to provision ol water sup^ily, assignment 
ot l.uids, aeqiiisilion of Iiouse sites. cHliuation 
thioiigli spiHuul schools :ind grant ot assistance 
111 the torm ot scholarships and bcKirding grants. 
The admnustratiuu of Cximinal Tribes Settle- 
ments w.is also placovl under him. He was also 
lovvatch ami study at all times the conditions of 
labour, partieularlv mdu-trial labour, throughout 
the Picsidencv and to Keep (lovcrmiieiit informed 
bv peiiodic.ii Imports of its movements and 
tcWlencies ami ot tie* existence ol anv <lisi)Utcs 
]ietvv«'i‘ii implovei- .iti'l riupi''V»‘d I he duty 
• It -cttlmg labi.m di-jiutis b.v m gutiatiun i'clyre 
then I ulinnuit u>n in .-tiiUi- 'U linkiuit- «ir aftei 
1 - now mitiu-ted to him by the Govemment 
in an iiicieasing mea-uie. lie i- <<;Usalted 
bj both laboui’ orgaiiisutiuns and employers 
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lu tu X'ltidtj Union ],aw. the lUii'- 

toiies A<-r. the l\i\ au ni vl A« t, ami 

the 3Jat.Lra-5 Mateiniiy lU-liii AeC. He 
U ajtpoiuteii^ Chief inspector of I’actories, 
Commissioner for Workmen’s Comxiensatiou and 
KeLdstrar oi 'trade ( niuiis. and is aiso respoiisible 
lor Che adinmiitratiou or rhe Payment oi Waives 
At t aud the 3Iadras ilatcrnity llelief Aet. 
I'cr the adinini&tratiou or the I’actoriea Act he 
hu' a technical Personal Assistant at head- 
t|Uarters who la also in cliar-^e ot the Hadraa 
Factories Circle. Xlie Labour Comniieaioner 
in -Madras haa no special statistical ottice to deal 
with Lal'our ■'tatiatics and no n i>urta have ]»eeii 
published of an^' special enquiries into questions 
conin.( ted with induatrial lalxiur m the Ihe.^’i* 
deacy. The conduct of the Quinquennial 
Ceii'Ua into Agile uitural wages lias been placed 
in Ill's haii'ls, and with tlie intioduction oi the 
Payment or Wagea Act, a begmiung has been 
made lor a more accurate colleirion ol indu-'trial 
wages stattitics lor mtlusion xn the lactones 
Act -Vduimistiation Ileport. 

The LalioUl Ultne in 31adtaa puidiahcd a wiy 
interesting Pepnit or an Knquny jnt>* the 
Family Budgets or luduatiial Woikeis in .'Jadia- 
Citv in and anotln-i j;ci>ott entitic<l 

■’ 3Iadra» Labour — July luJT to Oetubei ” 
in rjuO. 

A'(i I'cr to il. h. Thi tiowunn nn Liboi'i: 'r. 
ItCTiii niOKi), C. S I 1 L , I c.S. 

, nf \M \Krl'-llN 

l.C.S. (Thi-s othcer is al>o Commi-Mon'T 
for Workmeu’a Coiuperiaatioti • Jlegi.>tiai 
of Tiailu Union'. Chief Ju'.pector oi Futtoiies 
and the uuthoiitj under the PaMiieut Ot Wages 
Act. 

L'lho'ii Coil' U. l>\MonA- 

RA3I. (Tills Ulhi (T I'i staCi 'iicd at Cuimi»at nc). 


BOMBAY. 

of all tlie ProMticial r;u\ I'rnnient'' in India, 
the Guceriiineut of Bombay h.ive alway-* m.ini- 
tamed a piogie"i\e lead in tlKii zcMioii' au«l 
earnest •'Olicitude tor the welrare and \>i ll-itemg 
ot tlie indu'tiiai i.ibour emplujc*! m the Pio- 
\ince ; and the leal jiionecr woik in tlie held ot 
labour innirmatiuii aud 'tati'tie^ in India dunng 
the I.i't nineteen ve.irs iia'? ficeii done by the 
Bombay Labour Ullice Mlinii wa© cstabli'licd 
in lUJl by Bjrd Jdoyd, tln.ii Boveinor ui 
Bombay. la tlie Govennmuit re'oiution an- 
nouncing tlie establi'hnieut of tins ollice the 
lollowiiig Were de< lared to he its function- — 

“ ' 1) Labour Utati'-'tirs and I/iteUi'ienre . — 
The-e relate W tlie C(.>uditioiis under wlucti labour 
Moik- and inclu<le iniormation relating to the 
eo-t of liMiig, wage-', iiour- of labour, i.imilj, 
liiidget', strikes auii lockout-, aud siimiar 
matters ; 

‘ (2) [n'ludnnl ])i.>}nit>’s. — Ase\|M>ri«-iin‘ .md 
know I. dgf arc gaiu- d aud the activiti''-? ol tlie 
Labour Othce dc\elop It will ])romot** the -• ttlc- 
iiicut of mduatnal distiUtes w’hen. these ari'>c ; 
aud 


“ (3) Le'/isbitinn and other ntulters relntiwi to 
Labour — Tin* L<ibo!ir Orlice will ad\i-e Boccru- 
iiient Iroiii time to time as regards necessary 
1 new legislation or the amendment of existing 
laws.” 

! \Micn the Labour Qflicc was tir-t started it 
' wa- placi-J 111 ehaigt- ot a loirtitor of Labour 
Tin po-tofrlx BiieLtoroi Labour was h.iwcv^r 
I abolished in lb2o and the Laltoiir Oiikc was 
1 plated under the charge i.'! the Birector oi 
, Iniormation who-t dc-ignation w,i- changt d to 
! Director ut InfoniLition and Labour Intelligence 
With a \iew to impb ni. nting the rei oiani.-nda- 
■ noil Kit tlie lloyal ti'inniissiou on Indian Labour 
in tlic matter, the «io\<iunient ot Bombay in 
May Ihd.j again chaiigi d the df signal nm oi ilie 
Director oi Inioniuirnm and Labour Iiitelhgeiice 
to ” Coniiuis<ioiiei oi Lalioiir aiul Diiector ol 
Information.” Mith this change in de-ignati"ti 
I tile ailiinm'trati\. control ot the Faaoiy mid 
I Boiler Departments was transferred from the 
j Colit ct or of iloiubay to the Ci'iunii''-'ioner d 
I Labour ami th«.* Coinini—ion. r oi Laiiour was 
al'ti aitpointtd ex-t.jlKio Commissioner for 
I'Morkmcii- Compen-at ion and Jh'gi-trar "f 
Tiade 31] J, F Ceuning'^i C.I F.. 

I r B j. . Ibu I'-tci-iit- Law . Jield i linige ol tlu* w oik 
j tif tlie Labour Ortice Horn July 1‘12»» to the 
loth Mav iitj'.i wh'ii lie went on leave pre- 
‘pAiattuv t" letiieiiu'iit. Witli the depaitiirc 
ot -Ml. Bcmuiig.'. tlie i)0't> ol tlie (. uinmissioiier 
ot l..il>"ur ami l)ii>iToi oi InioiiiMtioii haM' been 
St pai.ited aud the lidoimation Dllu e was ]'Iai etl 
ill tll.llge, lll't ol the I’llbli. Jteiatlolls Oil!' Cl 
l.iinl l.ilei ot .1 le Nv Oireiloi of Information 
'i iiiler tlie Bomb.ij indiistiial Jh-putes A<‘t. 

1 10J6, the Coinini'-'oiu. r ot Lalnjiir h.i- ako 
I beta ajipointetl ex-Uiiicio cliiel Comiiuitor 
la addition to the Comini-sioiier theie are 
tour gazetted oiheeis attached to the J^abnur 
OlUce Thfet of these aie As'l-tant Coiniilis- 
'I'tiiers lit Jiubour at iie.uhjuarfer.s in IJombaj 
ami the lyiirili is the A.-sistant (. oiumissioiier 
ot Lul*our at .Viimedabad. Theie aie al-o 
tluec tuU time lady Inwstigatoi- but tim-e are 
not gaz«tfe<i appointiaeiits 'Jim olliec stall 
coataiTis tliK'c ''tati'tnal bupentifendents foUi 
sciiioi cicik", tluUccn junior cleilv-, twet -tciio- 
giaphcr-, uiie t\ pi't, one i a-hlei, oue de-pati imi 
and one d.dtaii J'he aitiMtns ol tlie oili'c 
eonipt l-c ( 1 1 pi H e,' ami i o-t ol li\ lug (2) W ag''^ 
and lunu- ot lat-oui (.j) n ut', (4) ei oiioime ami 
-ot i.il lomlitiuii- ot \.iiiou> I omiiiumtie-, (•’>) 
um inpIoMiivnt, Uo indu-triai >h'i>iite.'. (7) tiade 
union-, (.-i) othet imlu-tnal ami i.ihoui iiiteili- 
gence, uq inteiii.itional ],d>our mt' ilig< m e, 
ilO) hiiioiji h gi-hdieiii, (11; the Lnhoui (JazcUi' 
ami (12; hbiat 

The Laboiii <,iizrlfi- lias been piihlj-.lied monthly 
siuei jicptt nibt r l'J21. It is intended to s'qqdy 
cotiipli tt .ui'i up-to-date luinrni.itiou on Indian 
labour eimditn*iis and c-iiei tally tlie coiiditions 
i xisting m the JTijchice of Bombay, and to 
-uppiy to loe.il n aih r- tlie gUMresi po-.-ible 
.iiiioiint oi iJitormatioii ii g.tiihng labour eoiidi- 
tion-.tn t 111' our -.n |e \\oi!<l. Tlie l.nlicur iiuzeltr 
'.lit III, ire.-, to many diht lent (ountiies and is 
pt ili.ip- tin i.tilv piibhi'ution ol Us kiiul in India 
iroiii whn h toieignei-, inti'K st( d in laiiour and 
e* ouoiiiit ctuiditionsiu India can obtain ai curatt 
.im! up-to-date lutormation. It ba.s also Iiitln.rto 
been practically tlic- only inediuni through which 
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the^v^rk and publiciitions of the International 
Ltifmur Olluv have been made regnlaily a\ailable 
to i^eople in India. 

In the Labour Ca:dte statistki are 
reizularly lHlhh^lu■d f.»r ^vorkinu cla'S co-'t 
of li\irm index numbers for Boinlay, 
Ahiiiedabad and blioLijiur. w In >i,Tval«- iui"‘s? 
ind*‘\ numbers fnr liumbay and Ivara«Iii, 
retail food price? fur live important 
ceiiTi'S in tlie Pru\iuce of I>«>mbuy, for 
industrial disputes and for workmen’s 

compensaiion, i>roseemiuns under the Indian 
d'actoiies Act, and tiie employment situatioii. 
Quaitfrh intoimatiKn is. eolleeted witii iiuMid 
to all known trade union's in the P.midniy i’n-'i- 
dem V and full information i" publislicd in the 
Luboui e^ er\ thiee months. 

A suhstanlial urant is allowed hytiu* Local 
Government to the Labour Otlico for tlie pur- 
chase of books and tlie Labour Ojlhe has ac- 
cumulated a very useful and fully catalogued 
libiaiy on labour, industrial and economic 
mutters Tlie Labour Oihce library is open to 
research workers in Boiubay. In addition to 
bonks, tlie library contains bound copies of all 
the more important I'enodicals received from 
Labour Ministries, and Inteinational and ic- 
search organisations in various parts of the 
Nvorld. 

The present statf of the I)or)artinent is as 
follows : — 

ta 11 E. The Lio'rnun oti l.'O/'iiif : 
Sir GiLBbUi WikJ,^, KCIL. c.i b., c " r . 
Id s. 

1 tliiio-iti ml Cttutl: Ph ''"h'lit . Tin' llon’l'le 
Mr. Justne 11. V. M' lnhtui . (J N. 

ItUUdivtksiiv, i.c.s , Ih'tiict ami Sessions 
Jiiduo'. Aliiiicd.ilnid, ainl i‘. Iv. ih\L\i t>istrut 
and Sc-'-ioii'' Judge, >iiolapur. 

uf Lul/iiii/, Joi 

]\ >itKiiien'b Vompt un'l of 

Tnidr Ufilo/u. — D. S ilVKHLi;. l.c.B. 

lltUKiiid a ( 'nU! Ill iwiniii I Jill .t hi I inlii'"- 

timl JmO'/UI : GLL/,AllliAL Aanpa. .M a., LL h., 

M L A. 

}{i''/>''finr Ilf T'ltitiiin, Pnttih'ii/ liiilii'-(,iiil 
Disputi'-i Art. A. A. MbiilLBAN, ihiM . 1’ 

L'lfiiiii, OJfiiri^:M I'. LAum cHAimin.r., 1 1*. 
(for the local Aie.m of |'.omh,i\ Cifj, i’>omb.i\ 
SMiburb.in ])i;lrict and Tliaua \Mtli licailquait* i- 
iu i>omlM \ ) . .\ S', l> \ N \\ AMk \i; (for the l,ot .il 
Aied'. of Ahmedabad, \ir.iuc_Mm. Aadi.ul. 
Lioadi Smat. amt (loglia witli lie.itlipiaiteis at 
Ahmedabad , .M > WtUTVlfoi tin' Iotal.\rea& 
ut Jalgaoii, J)liulia, riMliseaou, Maii-uann and 
Amaim I with lieadijuartei-. at Jaleaon) , ami 
S h. lUoi: (lor tlie J.otal Area-^ ..f .slmlapur. 
I'oona, i’.ar-'i, Tikekaiw.idi Hulth, lieleaum, 
<iokak, (Jadau. Sataia and Larad with licaii- 
(piaitei" at S-hoLipiii) 

.issisldiil ( 'iiiii lit ''■^iiiiii'i -s Ilf Lafioui j > It. 

Mui. i; j lit (Ox-iii), A. A. 
-Mi.jnmvs, mu.i;, !.?'«; \ h\ 

( « aiitab ) ; .ind A. S l^i NoAi; INli Uemrarm 
sf.itnuied at ,thiiiedalMd. .\ir. do-.h! j-, aho 
Assistant to the lleei^tiar of liade I'nion- 

Phii'f Impt'etor of Fuctotii.3^ T. W. JoUX- 

btUNE, U.B.L. 
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I Ltjb'jur Ht'//urt’ Uppiccr : E. J. S. Kam. 

Ladi/ Wdfure U'uiLcr: 3Iisa l\ G. David. 

i PUNJAB. 

i In the Punjab, the Director of Industiies 
lordmaiiU looks- alter ail nece^cury matteis in 
! connexion with Labour. He i'- al'O the Htgis- 
j tiai of Trade Umori-?. The Workmen's Conipen- 
j 'at ion Alt is adniini'teii tl by the Senioi Siib- 
, Jutlut - at Lahore. Feiozepur. Anintsar.Lyallpur, 

' Ambala. Multan, llaw.ilpimii and Saicotliia 
land by the Deputy I'ommissioners in the other 
Districts. 

^ Ilet.ul pines 01 article^ of food, clothinu. 

] fuel and Ituliitnu .md <-eit.iiii miseellaiieou? 

' tntciiuu the lamily luidueT-' oi imlii-tiial woikeis 
Jin tim Punj.ib and wi'ikiim iki'S co?t of H\imi 
j index uumbci' aie piibh-hcd monthly in the 
\ I’aujab Cm i-miHi ut Cnzcfft . Anmial tieuies 
j are pubIMied in the loim oi a lepuit by the 
I Goal d ot iaonomic Ijiijuiiy. Jimiue: the year 
m.ts the Go\eniment of I’linjab adoj)tcil a 
thiee \ear plan loi a complete iudustiiiil Snr\ey 
ut tiie I’loMinc. 

I At tlie end of P.c>N, tlie Deji.utmeiit of Iiidilsi- 
'irie-. imdeitook an imlu'-tnal &ui\ey ot the I’ro- 
I Miu'e t<»r whnh spet la) sttill was .ipiminted. 

' jjurM'Vs ot (ert.iin ihsTinl' <is well as ot certain 
I ludU'tJics oil a Fto\ m> ml basi' are icjioilcd t" bo 
I iieanmr compfumn Repoits ot tliesc sur\oys 
I will Im- pui'lj'lied in due liuir&e. The personiiei 
of till' admimstiati\e stall ot the Go\ormncnt of 
Puiiiab dealnm' with matters connected with 
L.ilHiur i> as lt)llows 

.\fiiiishi for l)i I > hipitii id (Hid f.iiliiiiir ; The 
Jlon blo MR GH.V11>HR1 t’HiloTl* KAM. 

s,;i,iai// to i.odiniiunt fot' Litbour: a. K. 
klKl'M.AM, I •’ s. 

fnrectoi of lndudn<'!> und Registrnr of Trade 
Cnions . — IvAl iJAllAblR LalA IIAM LAL, 

M fl i . 

{.'huf In''pii'toi of Fadonc-i : W. H. Abel 


CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

The Depaitment ot I'ommerce and Indiistiy 
I- the udiuinisriariNo authority whieii deals witli 
all labour questions The J)irect ' t of IndiNtries 
|s in immediate chaiue of all matters lelatiiig to 
lihoiix. He Is also lleuistiar of (’o-<iperari\e 
Ciedit StMii'tus 'The T'aclory (.illue is also 
limit r his ut'iieral superMsiou As leuartls the 
<]iustn>n ot admimstiation in connexion with 
laiituir and labtnii ]e'.:isl.ition. a sefiaiate J.ahoiir 
Offnc inis been establislu d under the charge of a 
i.tibt»m Otlicei wlio is also an Insjicctoi ol 
]’\i«t*uies in .ublition. Jle iu\ estieaTt's into 
labour disputes, collet ts netc-saiy statistiis 
amt wttiks as a ( 'oncilmti>>u Dtlner in case oi 
tiatle disputes. The i'. 1*. Lalnnir ullice is. at 
the moment wc t^u t- • I'les'. en’i.i'_'ed in coin I net nm 
tlu' waut' M'lisus ot the ctitton textile imlustrx. 
V I'.oanl of ImlU'tiies I'Misi-tnm oi lejae-enta- 
tiM's of fjji* emplo_\«is ainl tlie eniploced has 
been in exisfeuec since the \cai lull and all 
matti'is alletinm' the intciesr-, of labour are 
jcoiisideieil by this Btmid hut the Board acts 
I purely i n an advisory capacity. 
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toll K Tl" <ini mi'll on Lnhoiii Sir , 
GKOitKLY I’ijW.NaLI. K.< 1 .L, I < ’ .•«> 

Dti^'tof of Iiii/oAi ii'-t . K. 1> lil'HA, 31 

(L ponl). 

! 't III ! of Tiihlf.' ('mull' ■ J) 

I «. >. 

I/i'ji'itor oj F'lLiiiiir ' . 1 *. T. KoMAX 

y\rAR 

Lnboo! Oifi'-ii . P. K -'EN, Ti >* 

(L'lni ) 


Aiin^tr *o li. Tfit‘ I'liii'rniir on Liifm’ii 

I>r. Panna Lai. « f L , 1 

. L.tifjotir ( oiniii i\.i,,)> >' t Ur'ii-'tnir of 'I'l.uh 

[ / moil'., (/oinuii.'o.i., , Woikioin'' ('on' loV'O- 

iion mnl 1 1 -in-i of (},,• Foil, , to-. 'H-'L 

'lU.ll.i Ihinutnont. Ha-AX M.'' 

' Chof ill'll.. 0 ,r nj I,,"/ Foil. I' 

I Iv Jv iUTLIWALV if I MVK L ATN -1 .\ W L 

i Lnhoor (Jp[i‘-r Dr D H M A. 

i Ph IL ( Li o\ ) 


UNITED PROVINCES. ' 

In tfi*‘ f'nirrtl I'l -Mmi'j aliO"'-t .ill il'-pair- 
m<:nt^ iji fh* iiK.al riu\i'iiiiiii nr ‘I'Mlr wiih s.U'' ii- 

phii'f." ut iiniiitct' '1 with K.houi iij. to 

rht' t-nd ui l'.M 4 . L.iliniii U'. '.mh w.i" v\ith tin- 
Htjait! ilemb'T. Hlt.H traity w.is with the Pinan** 
-M(,‘nifn r. the tnernry in''i»*-'-f ixn "t.itf w;i> iindei 1 
the cijiitrul Ilf tin- birei.tor ut lniiu>'trie>. hi>il* r 
in.'iK-'-t ion \\;ih innh r the ‘••.mtiMl Ml the I’lihlh 
Works Departiih-nt. The ilei.ji'str.ir «if ('•- 
"fierati\e was appMiate'I ex-oilien* 

K« "i-'trar I't Ti.i'le I'niuns. In i'J-LY. h-»w. \t r 
a more unitying policy w<a> .oJopted aiul the 
Direetor ul industi n ' 5 va- appymti d Direetoi "i 
Statistic.' and o-X-nttii'Ki (.'jinnU'biDin roi j,ali"Ui 
for the u'eniTal a'lnnni-jirarinn Ml .ill «|ne-ti"n' 
connected with l.ihoui The .I'sinunf i"n of ofln e 
hy the ( oicrosS in thw PiOMiice «'»n .fnjv PJth 
1O37 w.i' her.ildi d witli 'i-riMU' lihoui ^tollllh•^ 
inlawiipMie 'i he lion hi* the JTmie Minister 
aiinounccd hi' mtent'on to a|-jioini a 'i-eiia! 
othcer to de.il with lahonr <li'[)iite^ thev 
aro-e from <lay to da\ and tu hiiu'Z i«‘iw.iid 
legislation on tlie line- 01 rite honilias il.ide 
Di'piit' > I’oiM illation Act, 10:;+ in j;. j;. i.iipta, 
M A . I’H 1 » (Lion ). was appointid Lahoiii 
Dffner in Aiiu'iist Tid? to 'ett|.' indii'tn.il 
di'piite, and to .u t .Is .t weliaic Mthicrmihe 
hroade't seusC oi tfie tenn 

pollow iri',! the n < oinniendatiKiis ol the I'aun- 
pote Laliour liiqnif\ ( nminitfee. Mi p \| 
Kh.lleeh.lt ( IK li ' Siir«t.l/\ to lOicetn- 
nieilt ill the I »ej), lit III* lit ol Indll'tih' W.i-ap- 
jiointnl I.aii'iiir (■iiiiirin"iiiiu-r in .idditinn tu hi' 
MWII duties aliouf the middle t»l the \e.ii lOJ-s 
i’hf L.ihoiu ( 'iimtm"iiiin'r v\.is to \ j'jf 1 aw upme 
e^e^^ week and eiKleacoiir, fliroii-ali eom ili.itjDii. 
to ect the p.utlC' eninenied to settle tin- indH'* 
trial dispute' leterred to (iiin 'I’lie ser\i«es ■.( 
Mr lvh.lleutl.lt ll.lMllU liei’ll pla< ed at the dl'- 
po'Ul of the 1 .o\ ei luiient of 1 ndl.i oji hi' .ippomt- 
lueiit as the \ n e-Cli.uMiian ol the Impen.d 
(’oiimd ot Auinidtiira! Ih'iaoh Mi \ I'lum 
Saha> . It',! .me l oinim'-'iont r w.is ap[it.iiit( d 
( 'oiiHni"ioni-i of j.al'onr in .iddition to hi' own 
diitn-' in M.ireh ind'i Tie-i ral lei . until ITth 
A[irJl 1040 the [lo't ol i omnu"ion> I oi Lahoni 
w.i- hi id h\ Mr V -N >apiii. i c ' Due. foj .,} 
liidU'tiie>., in addition to tii' owu dutU'. 'Ihe 
Do\ ern men r of piiMjah ha \ e now .ippointeil a lull- 
time • on)mi"ioner ol J,.ilpour who, Jjk* tin i om- 
nu"ioni r of l.ahoin in |;oiiit>.i\ . i' to hold .ill tin- 
statutor\ ap[tointnieiit~ ' imne. ted witli J.ahom 
\n empiirc into f.iniih Inidu* t and h ai'inu ' on- 
diriini' 111 mill work, i' in ( .iwiipon w.j' 1 ondin i- 
e«l )>\ the L.ilioiii (llfnii 111 Io;s-;<».ind nn.n 
tliail i 10 () laidUi ts well- ( olli eted With the In |p 
of six iii\e'rm,itors. The r*-'uit' "1 tlie imiuirv 
arc in proe.--^ ,.t . r>nipil.ition 'I’he pei'onin 1 ol 
the Labour Department in the L'.P, ijs as follow* 


l[o„o,.i,i, (■ho t II, i.i,,,. , (.oi.nniont L'l/jo:' 

H r/piie ('. ,it,. ' P \Ni.fT "rK \ r Pka' \i' A\ \'- 
nil, M 1 , A .'J linn iji.il 1 . 1 i]nini"ii iin r t awnpor^ 


SIND. 

.'Mild, 'iiic- it"i [Miation Horn the llornlM' 
Pii'iihii. V h.i' mod' liiil it' adniini'ti.ition (.>1 
.ill l.i hoiii ijiie-t loll' on I lorn f 1. 1 J .1 ml the Do\ 1 111- 
nii ut «»i Sind h.i \ e a j'pointi d a foiiimt-siom i ni 
L.ihoiii who I'.il'o K'ui'ti.ii ol Tmde I nnnr 
ihe Laboui otu. e (oinfiih-- Alonthly Price Iiide.\ 
Numheis oi w lioif..ale a in I ii tail pm cs in iv.irachi 
It <il'.» oonipilc' .iiiiiUal iinlcK niind'er' oi 
auinulfuial waui-' .md jetail pmc' in .'^ind 
An imemplov nn nr ( omnnftee with the A"i't4nt, 
. J>iie.toi or indii'tni' a, its Seiietaiv w.i' 
■ .ipp..mt. d f-\ I .o\ I iiiini nr in 1 0 ;.s ’j he j«‘o't' of 
rinet lii't-e'tor ot 'y-ani poiim^ and Miioke 
, Niii'.im es and hi'p.-. tm ,,( K.i, tones aic held hv 
one otln nr in .s-ind wlio 1. al'o .in [ij'iie. top iimh i 
I Mm Pax I.n iit ot W ,.u. 'Ad I uithcT, all Distm t 
i M.iUl'II.ite' 111 Sind li.i\e lueii .ippomted 111 ' 
pedoC' uinl. 1 tint Ad Ihe w olkmCM*' 1 Olll- 
p* n '.it I' >11 \' t 1 ' .idiiii [ji'ten d li\ t lie Mill .) inlU' ' 
HI tlie ii>oiU"ii and tin- .indue ot the Small 
i .lU'C' I oiiM III )\,ii ,H 111 U ho [ia\ e hei n ,ip[*ointed 
*‘.\-«.mei., <ommi"ii.mi' im Woiknieti' (dni 
peii'.di'.n ill ''Old. 

Mim't.ijo, l..il„m, The Jlmi l;!e Mr D M 


I 

i 


( '.>//.//» / > N lOOf , 

('moU' M \ 


>J f.ii/iihii oiiii Fi./iAnii of Tnvi-' 
V ^ \ i 1 1 , 1 ; A ( ( )\'ni ). 


<'/'oJllis/ii;l,„ Ilf Foitoi 
Ttl I IH.h, A M I M i: 


mill /{oili'i s . 


A .1 


BIHAR. 


I III' t.o\( rnmeiil o[ Ihliai lia\e n-' entix heuun 
to take a \u vine ii,r. re.'t all m.ittei^ ^onin-' t- 
,‘ d with l.ilH.in. It will lie lemcmhcred tli.it the 
i.iharto.c.innn nt ..[ipnmted .m influential .-oin- 
I mntee m tin- j.'ai in.;; to make a compccheusn 
I'iiiX'w ot lahniii eondiTii'ii' ill tin- Proxmee The 

lopoit ol till' h.is lien submitted 

|roi,oyMumem ,,nd n ninh r evammatioii. it i' 
' L*’ [" lei' ase,i f,,r pnhlu atmn at 'out th'- 

etnl ol luK Imi'iiu the \ear Ih.Ph the (.loxtru- 

, lueiit of j'.ihat appoinied thiet 'peeial t rd'iuia!' m 
« oiiin I lioii w jt|j uiajiij di'pute' 111 tile priAime. 
dJ Ml S IC. Z.iman. i o ' , Detrnt M.iui'l i-d''. 
I arna, w.mappomt* d ,iu Arivitr.doi m a disputi 

•' tu.'i M I he I'.tf ,1,1 jj, , t , ,, siipph ( o , I. til. and 
L '^i"V/ d - ) Mi ,1 D Nlie.ir ( r w.is .ippoint' d 
"b Ml mi.ei ,a ,i p.n.ird 'll I .nil ih.ifiou , oii'titul- 

‘ d under Ilie 'I r.ide I n-piit, s. Ad. I'dn to eil.-d 
•I Vtlhmeiit hetu.en the Tobacco Maiiui.K' 
tun is t India) l.td ot Moiiuln r .uid tlie workmen 
of the Lompain o\ei the di'iliarue ami tin- {ir"- 
.post-a rctrcuehment of cuusidcrable bodies ul 
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Worker-!, one on t)ie around of nn-rea'-ed 
iii-'iitioii of tilt* ]*Iant and the otln-r «>n tla* irroiuul 
that the iiimihi-r?> einjilovrd \\*-r»' in oxi*-!-' ot 
.i> tua! rf.jnirenK iit'' • and id) ]{ai H.diadnr T. Ih 
’huida. l..ihonr ( 'oniini-"-ionfr, \\a> npp«*iiiT»'il an 
irl>iti.doi 111 tin- d!-'i»uTi- hor\\« « n tho >outh Iwhar 
''ii_Mr MilU J.rd and it! work* r- on Tin- •iin-'ti<ni 
ol ttu- rtlii-'ai ot tin- ( oiii|i.iii\ to M-i-iiiiau' a 
MilllilaT id Wolkri-^ o4i tlif rf'tatt o! Thi t olil- 
j-aiiv plant .ifft-i tht' "'‘a-on.d -Topj.air*- duiinj' 
rlie nioiiNooii III tin la-'t < a'-<* '-ul*-'T.»iirial 
aniouiit-> a-> l•o|llp••n'.ttlon and •'X ini>atlu rn 
iratuitn-' wnm a\\aidf<l to a larun- nund'fi ol 
uorktT'- Tlie pi-i-onin-l ot Tin- l..ihoni !>«-]>air- 
nient ot the (oi\ t-rntinniT ot Juluii tolloW'^ • — 

A'lnsef it) H. E. Th>' dot tutor mi Lnbo'ii : 
11 J: Jli f 1 i; , I (• S. 

Co/itiii of Li I f toil r . llai lialtadur lliiffc- 

Vf.-'tiW Ui. PlU'-ilMi l'\NprV. 

Jjihoiir A^'-i'fi/hf . y Snt'Kf \ 

Jo'/iAn(i of Tndh' ViiioiC' : llai J'.ahadur .N" 

X Da^. 

Chirf Iii'^pi'itoi ofFiotoni' If M 11 \l. 


OTHER PROVINCES. 

; In Assam the main question connected with 
’ labour i-' that comerniinr the recrnitinent of 
! labour for tea fdintarions irom other provinces. 

. \s intiT-pio'iin i.il iniu'r.it loii is a central subject, 
jtln* loc-il (lo\t rnmcnt are not very actively 
]iuterest<‘d ill the nil con>ideraru)n ol otlnr 
I laboui iiue^tioh" Labour (oinlition-N in (>ri'>.'«a. 
I A-'-'aiii. .uid the N'ort!i-\\ e->t Frontier I’rovinie 
1 aie not coii'.itleied ''in h as to justifv the appohit- 
' iiieiit of l.aboiir i oinnii-'sioni-is. fn Orissa, the 
lUeveiuie < ■on!iiij'"'ioncr (L 11 \\ooi>. t'.l E , 

M , I t > ) i" Tin lleLiistrar of Traiie Fnions 
In the Xorth-We-t Frontiir J'rovince. tlie jSecre- 
tai\ to «:o\«ininent in Tlie LcL'i..l,iti\ e Depait- 
1 niejit ha> fieeii entrusted \Mth the work of indus- 
tiial and laltoui disputes and K h.in Sahib SiU iKH 
I \B1U I H vMli> KfUX is the Reuistiar of Trade 
I l uioiis luAs-aiu > K (iUo-sU, 1 l' s . is the C’on- 
tiolb I <if r.innri.inr L.iboiir but ns no Trade 
I I nioiis have a-s et betii registered in the 
IToMine tlnie is no jlcLUatrar of Trade Unions 
I functioning but toi ^'n^po^e5 ol the Act. the 
' lU’ 2 i>tinr of Joint Mock Com]unics is ex-olficio 
I Reiiistrar ot Trade Unions. ]i, Ajmer-Morwara. 
'the Assistant t<miim'.--ioner. Ajmer. (Akhtau 
i lIrsAiN, l.C.S.) i? lleeistiar of Trade Unions. 


LABOUR IN INDIAN STATES. 


Duijinr icient \eais theie has l>een a iifow- 
inu teiidein v anionL' eniplovers in I'.ritish hnlia. 
espceiall\ in the lolton Textile mdustn. to 
complain th.it ii-itain lapiratist^ ate ende.ivom- 
iii'j to a\oid the restri'tise londiftoiis imposed 
oil tin III and the .iiiielioi atiN e Iteiiehls oi.ini* d to 
l.alioui h\ i.abour Legislation in Urttish Indi.i 
li> est.ibhsliiin-' mills or faitniies m the i<-nifo- 
ries of Indian States \Shilst it ni.iv be tine 
tli.if iiiaiiN ol the siiiallei states tiave in* l.iboiii 
leeislatioii of anv kind, it is iiif* rest imr to obseive 
th.it most ol the laru'er St<ites sin li ills H \ dcrab.nl. 
Ihlloda, < J \>.illor. .M \ sole, I Iidore. 'I l .i\ .iln «il e 
and I'oihiM li,i\e leeeiitly a»liie\e«i not.ible 
prouies^ in Itiineiiva l.nfon eomlitions m these 
States into Inn vs ifli Thns,- in llntish India We 
ui\e a binl lesimie of the lueasini.,^ aifopled in 
some of these Stati-s lieloss 

BARODA. 

'J'he total iiuiiihi I of reoistiieil l.ntoms ni 
the Ihuoda Stat.- on tin- dlsf .lnl\ LCpi was UP 
ot whnh lAu. eiiiplov iiiLi .1 L M op«-iat i\ • s « MU' 
sistine ol men. '...hiii wonu*n and li.d 

(hlidietl. wele illidei aitual opel.iflon 'fills 
( ount was h |st-<l I III t lie eiiiiinei.it loll ot < oin u hs 
emplosmu mott- tlian du peisim.. \ lecint 
aiiieiidnn lit ot tin- llaioda l-.ietoiie'. \it. how- 
«-\er, applies ttie \( t To all < om ern- «n)plo\in<i 
more than dP peisons and it is expicted that, 
on this hasjs. the ininibt i o| taitoins will >»< 
nearlv doubted I'he tollowinu' Lrilish liidi.i 
.Alts h.ise belli adopteii III the ILtfod.l >T.lte 
Without an\ niateri.d eliaime with ert»«t fioni 
the seals shown a.Taiiisf <',n ti : Woikrin-ns 

( ompeus.itioii Ai t I'cid. with all rlie \iiieiidmo 
Ai ts and I’ulessiiiM- loll . I'lade 1 Usiinti s A« 1 

Ttgp, siiH i l<ms. .md the fraib- is A« t 

iP-h*. Mine IP IS The s,tate Fa* turns Ait 
is oil the lines ul the Indian Faetui n*s A* t ex* i*j»t 


with r*‘i;aid to the lioiirs of work winch arc bP 
p*'i w*-» k but it is (tj interest to obst^rve tliut ID 
out *•! lb *ot|oii f. \titf nulls situated m the 
-sfat*- an- wotkirn: a -'.4 hoiii wn-k The Boiubav 
M.it*'rnil\ iVeinlit \it, lo^P Wiis app'ied fioiii 
IP lb with u dilb-reiice ill Tlie late of }>em*tit 
wliiili in l*.aio«la is at a Hat r.ite of si\ annas 
iiistea*! of s annas in Ihitish India 'fhe I'av- 
nn-nt of Waircs t l“:p). was broiuTht into eifect 
iioin llth April I'UP with the ilitlen-ine tliat 
wa-,/*' p *\ nieiits to lie in.idi' before tin- expirv 
ol t'-n 'las s at tci the List da\ of the wa-.n- p«-i lod. 
The >tafe has had .i Mines \(t (ontaininu [vro- 
\ isioiis III H-irahl to tiealth .ind salets ot workmen 
etiiplos in niim-s sm* e I pii.s 

'I In- this ermnent ot ILiroila created a post ot a 
Lab*. Ill tMlnei in pi.Ls This oMn er lias la-en 
eiiti Ust*‘<t w it li tin' w ork of bi inmnu al>out s^ttle- 
iin'iils ill 'lispiites with the *'m|>io\eis and the 
einpl'*v»-*L to stiidv I'ojiipaiatise labour laws, 
to k*-»-p ni toiu ii with e II I plus t is and t'l organise 
» «»-i*|>ei ati\ e smirties ii'a'linu rooms ami other 
mstiiiitii*ns f*n the beiieiit of labour with the 
In-Ip ot einplosejs fhe ( Jo\ *-rnmeiit has 
iiuti.it*-*! ail impiirs into tlie oem'ial tinam-i.-il 
* <*ii*ht nui ol **»tton mills m tin- >rati‘ ami the 
lomliTioiis of lalxair «-iiiplov«-i{ in them with 
s|)*-* lal r*-l*t*-me t*» reiimfnn nt w.io' s. hoiiis 
«»t \M*rk. w»‘llai*- attisilies, elln n-m \ . iti lii- 
lollii.itioii tni two (elifres has alreads been 

< olle* t**l .ind that lor other I I nTi* s is m pn ce's 

ol **.lle*tion Four unions (it textile worker.s 
with a t*>r.il ineiiibeisiiip ol ').|47 li.ise b*-* n 
!i-.'ist«M*l umb-r the liaioda 1 ra<ie I iiion.s Aet 
'I’le- poll* \ **t the ( Ins ei iiim-nt tow.inls traih- 
iinioiis is tin- s.une .is tli.it of the liosermm'nt 
ot Iinlia. 'fin- l>ire*toi ot I mtusti les ami Lal*our 
is III I b.iiu*- ot all .idimnistration < onnC' Tt-d with 
Eabour The ptrsoiim l ol tin.- l»epaitim at is 
.i-s billows : 
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rJirrft"r t,f at'ii Jjihiiiir : I>R, CH vM- 1 

TAKLAI A. 3[EHTA, M a , I.r. [5 I‘H I>. ! 

: l^vLYANTR'ii V. Ar. ' 

■'] Lih'.hf-: U/"t lilitour'c : HlKrM»RA 

A' VTH K \V. 


INDORE. 

L.-il.niir Lr-u'i'l.itinn in th*‘ Tmloro Stat<‘ K 
iiiiii h aloiiL' the- Ihn-^ ■a'* that 

111 Harniia hiir m .uMiiiou to all law-* 

ciiiupti-*! in fiaru'ia. pa"-eil tlu Imlor** Tra«h- 
In'.jmt'- ('MiKilialioii A( t in nimielhal nu 

tht' liiif-a <.f till- lidiiifiay Tradt Di-'jnitr** Tou- 
(.iliatiiiii Ai.t ot init in ;hMkiou to it** a<loj»tion 
ot till- Indian Ti.tilt' In-piitf-* A<t of Lv- 

t^{it lor thf* iuttonc-* A) t whith was j»a**-'«*(l in 
all tll^■ otln-r Alt" Wire pa^''«‘il 
and I'lj'.i The- total nnnilaT of hu torii -* 
in Iiuioro Ntati on the .Jl'-t Mari h in4(i iin Unliiiu 
Hour null" and otlu-r luiiioi indiHriial lotn-iTii" 
w.i^ 4d7 fiaploMin: 27.'.>’/a woiki-f" ot whuiu 
22.71'* w<.r*‘ null, J wonn-ii and 7n2 \u.h- 
emldri-n. Xtia Indore Tr.nh* Union" Ait and 
tin- Jtiili'" inad«‘ th*-UMind*'r an* •*0 d«*"i;'in*d a-) 
to i‘n"ure that no tl]"orLMm"t*d uid W- uni' n^ 
wldi'li ,ilmo"t al\va\" Inirin ratin-r tlniii help tlie 
i-aU"'* of labour "Itoiild spring up on tin- otInT 
hand, tlu* bnnuiin.' into f.\i"tujR-e of \vr*U orit.iiro- 
I'd and triili I’l-pi* "rnt.itiM- luidi'-" w hn h nii^ht 
bt' of ."Oiui- "rrMCi-* to then nioiibi'r" h ah\a\> 
uih onmd b,\ ib)\»Tnrni*nt '1 In* Uo\ ciniiKiit ol 
Indore in ( o-operation with tin* >*tati"ri'al lii"* 
titiite. Cal' utt-i. i" t.ii'klinir tin* qui'Tion of 
(•olh*( tiii'i family liiiditet" ot jndU"tnal work'-i" 
in tin* State with a \ie\\ to tin toinpilation "t a 
t’o''t of laviii'-' Index lor Indore. j1n* (.'oinmi'i* 
"ioin r ol Cii'touR, C'omrm n *> juni lndn"tri(*" 
a*^*'i"ti*d by an ln"peetor ol .Mill." and Uactorn*" 
deab with matters relatini* to ]..iboui 


TRAVANCORE. 

Ori the .21"t .trai'i h T)|d. 'ri.aaifore State 
liad an indu-riiai [lopui.itiou "I .>7.2'*1 pii'itii" 
m eitiplos ne-iil di"t i ibiif nl a"lo!lo\V". |.^.^^4.■^ 
{ier"oij" (•on"i"tui'.i of Irpn.ju nien. :i,.V)7 women 
and 2 lU’-i elnldieii e(npIo\**ii in 14S laetorn*" 
Ci'iitrolled by tin Ti.aainore faitoin" Act, 


in India. 


14,042 XiCr'ou-^ roii-istim: of 2 Old men lo 131 
\\»>iiitii arnl 1 '"'*s (h!idr<n in 22 ea'le-wniit 
faetorh-", and 4 ddo men enipioved in fat-r->rn" 
which (oiin- iiinler tlie Mine? and .Mineral- Ait 
The >tate ha- already adopted ieoi-lation lor 
tin n LTulation of h. .urs and i onditiun-^ in faetorn - 
and in miin-s, for tlie pawneiit of workiin-n * 
toiiiptn-atioii, for the rem-trarion of tr.eie 
nnion- and for the -i ttl* nieiit of indii-tnui di- 
pute-s. A I'.iOfortln* I’ronipt Pavnnnt ofMa2>" 
.iinl for lofitroDino liednction- from \\ aL'e- m 
re-pc't t of t me- ha- been puli!l"he(l for Hitri’ilin - 
tion in tin* >rate Ja Lu-iature, It worthy 

I'l not* th.it wlnrta- tin- IPif'ida .ind tin* linlorr* 
r.iitory A* t" pernnt a *>o hour w 1 1 k in ja reiuiiai 
fa'TorU". rli«- Trasaieori I ai torn » A* t ha- 
1 aUojited a .'»4 hour we* k a- in Uriti-h India 

' lii'iuiin-" were coniiiirted by the Gi'iveriiiiiehT 
j of I'lai atK*'ie into waL't *• .md lanjil\ buiiuvt- ot 
I Worker- in the Mat- .md M.ittin 2 Indii'trv 
i'luruei tlu* \.ai" li'-ls an.i ly.pj xin- re.-nlt- 
of rh* -e nnfiiiiie*. ha\ i la * n iin Ol poraT*-d in tie 
Ui*p‘'it **t tin* Jjuaiil ot ' 'oil* ili.it loll appointed b> 
fin* 4>o\crnnnni in coninirion with tr.ni* di-* 
putt" in fhi" lndii-rr\ Tin board coii'i-ted 
of -Mr Iv fboro*;. J.and heseniu* aiel liu’oiiu* 
I'Ta.x Uoninji-'sioiier a-* (ii.iiini.ui and .Me-i- 
I A G Ha\ilen, S s .\Iaimar. J’. .V K'ri-lina 
■ i'lllai and JC V'hutlniu a- Miiulwr**. 1 h*' 
Loard'» Jleport wliiclt riin^ into 240 paires ainl 
whuh wa- pubh-hed at tin* end of thu sear I'.bl't 
i-> a iiio-t intere-tiu'j document ami 1 o]*iw of it 
can 1*** had from tliy Superintendent, Govern- 
nieiit Pre—, Trivamlrum. 

Twenty four unions in ail have been reui'-tered 
;innicT tin* Tr.i\am*ore d’r.idi* Unions Act. Tin' 
['oliey ol the (hAernmont is to encoiir.iue union'‘ 
of iinlu-trial c'm[ilo\ eep, proMiied they woik 
within the liinit-> jil.u ed (>n them by tln‘ St. it'* 
L.aws an<l create harmonious co-ojier.ition i*c- 
tw'een Uapital and haboiii. Tiie ptr"o]incl of 
the Laliour Jiepartment i- a.s follows : 

(.'oi/lwA'co/o'/ nj ],il}/iHir (' Kf.M\PA D.\'^i 
|J5A. MSi*. (h’pvol), u.i ('. (l.ntiiionp 

Cfurf uj lUn'ns un<l F.ntn, fs .A K. 

IvKl^ll^.v l\ I u .M.K. 

oj X. 

smiil.if mb.rmatiou to tluit ei\iu above wnh 
j le-aaid to other stafes w.i^ n,,t a\,ulaf*i* bj fli' 
time ue Went to Pie-s. 
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NEW & REVISED EDITION 

SANITATION in INDIA 


T he 4th edition of Dr. Turner’s 
manual on Municipal Sanita- 
tion in India. Every chapter 
revised. Valuable statistics. Entirely 
new sections dealing with “ Food ”, 
“Malaria and Mosquitoes”, “Air 
and Ventilation ”, “ Soils and 

Building Sites”, “Village Sanita- 
tion ”, have been incorporated in 
this new edition. Several new 
illustrations. Indispensable to 
Public Health Officers, Municipali- 
ties, Local Boards, Medical and 
Sanitary Students, Etc. 


HANDSOMELY BOUND 
IN CLOTH 


Rs. 15/- E 


V. P. P. 
EXTRA 


Obtainable at all Booksellers or 

TOE TIMES OF IXDIA OFFICES, 

Bombay and 13-1, 13-2, Government Place, East, Calcutta. 


A Handy and Practical Guide. 
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INDIAN TRAIN SERVICE. 

TIii^ 'IWtince.' ami railway faros from Bonibay to the iirincipal centre? of other parts of India 
are a^ lullow? : — 



Miles. 

: l<t Class. 

2ik1 Cia 

' 

Delhi, C. B. A 0. 1. Railway, via new Nagd i-Miittra dii. 1 1 


i 

a. 

I'- 

R.«. a. 

p. 

route 


1 fi. 

12 

li 

40 5 

0 

Delhi, G. I. P. Railway, pifl Agra 



12 


49 5 

0 

Simla, ui/j Delhi, Mutti.i and Dellii 

1. i'll 

: 148 

.3 

11 

73 12 

0 

Calcutta, G. I. P.,frtjm Bombay, ria Jnbbulpore A Xaini 

J, !4'i 

1 144 

- 

9 

72 1 

9 

Calcutta, G I. P., from Bombay, tia Nagpur 

1,223 

! 1 :;.-, 

12 

9 

67 14 

9 

Madras, G. I. P., from Bombay, riu Raichur 

rm 

lOo 

12 

II 

m :> 

t) 

Lahore, ci'a Xagda. ^Muttra and Delhi 

i.ir.fi 

i id 

t> 

II 

ci; lu 

0 


CIVIL AVIATION. 

The development ot internal air ^eiNire'. m j X<m-oUi« lal inunhej 


of the As-<einl'l\, tinder 
” I'leeted 

• (I (Jovorn- 

Governineiit of Imlu between Kaiaihi ami t ti.iiniiii' ot \oiitiu' I nYi inV m \\Tition 
Bombay and was 0 [K'rate.i by tlie Jloxal An I They f|,,ir rin- .Itaelonliient’ oM’imI 

Force, it wiia piiiely a (io\eininent ventnieaml , Aviation m India ua^ onlv a ni it ter of time 
estal)lL«ibed a-s a t«'in|M)raiy and eviK-ii-, 


fndia was tlr'^t e-^-jayed bv hold (tlien Sir Geoic,>) the h-a<leishi[> of Di Moonjo then ; 
Lloyd dmiim bK lioseimji^bii) ol I'.oinbav (Ihl.H - 1 meinbi-i ioi -onu-tune ijie'.^^i 

23). The that aii senieewas ui!;<im«-ed by Thejment to m-stUnti- a pMeti.?il‘ s\>ten 
l^overoriieiit of hiib.L Ijidween K.Li.ubi .'onl 1 I > .liiiin.' <.t • 


mental measiiro dnrintt the laii-weattier -< 0 . 1-00 
of l'J20, with the oi^jeet oi t*-.tin'.r the 
extent to which an airnuii seivice w.is likely j 
to Ui U!<e(i by tlie public. It wa■^ elo^e*! down as | 
sufficient data as to running' expen-i-, h.id been 
collecteil and its fontimiaiiee as a pniely comnier* 

« j.il concern was not advocated 

The trcneral attitude of tne floveriunent ot 
India for some tune after thi*' was that a» no air 
services in the vvojid liad vet been rim vvitliont a 
Government siiii^nly and as india laid mi nionev 
available loi such a junpose, ;v e,-in.i;d dcMdup* 
nient of aii servh'is in India imist avv.iit nioie 
j)io-'perous times. The [)rtN-.nre ol exteinul 
i-onditiori-' in favour ot Indi.in aeri.tl entei pi j''e 
gradually iiii rea.-^ed. Ttie in.iui'ui.ition 01 Fiein h 
and Juiteb air Teiviu', acio-'-' Indi.i. a** well a', 
the in-titiition of a reenlar weekiv -^erv ice between 
Kngland and Kaiachi. and the m-nej.il iiieje.i'.e 
ol civil avi.itioii in all paits ol tin* vv«>ild and ot 
vi'its of llveis of <liileient ii.vtions to Iiidi.i 
htimiil.ited I'oth Gov e] Miiient and piddn ojuiiion 
India ha<i J>ecome a p.vitv to the Inteiniitioiial 
Air t onv ention .ind undei this w.is ?iinjer .1 inoi.ij 
obligation to piuvide gtouml laiilitiis lor aii- 
cralt Horn other (onntiics. 


The leih'i tion of tlii> foie-itilit is mirroieil 
today in the oig.ini>atioh lu Die lnmk an lines 
01 Jinh.i, I he aetodionus and landing uioiimJs 
on the m.im ,ui touted an- (ontroilcd t»y 
Imlian Aeiodionie Oiln-ei;, who jm- le■^J>oll-lblc 
loi theii site opeiation, wliile tiie living 
personnel on the inremal an route - is hU per cent. 
Indian Gii the < ngitn-ei ing side Indians are now 
taking their pU. not uuiv as Assi-tant imt as 

( hiei i.ioinid l-higineeis to iiitemal oiieiatmg 
1 oMipuiiK s and aie .iheady tindiiig tlieir way 
to respotiMl !e po-itiori- a> \ireralt luspeetoi' 
with the JJneetoiate of ('im[ Aviation. 

Development of Indian Air Services.— Sir 

bhni*endi.iiiath Mitia w.is in due eonr'-e obliged 
tu leeuii'i'ler the (pnstion ol as-bted internal 
aeiiai m India. An anangement was 

made hy vvhnli flie Impeiial Aiiwavb’ Servn-c 
b.1wei-n (lovdon and Kaiaehi was on 31>th 
I eiember I'O. e\t. luted to \ew Dellii. mails 
iioni and lor I-.iirope hi nm earned to and for eaeii 
weik llii- 


,, ,, , , 'uiveianee ol mails iK.‘tween X<'W 

Gelhiand Kaiaehiwa- peifoimed under a special 
aii.ingeineiit. the ehiei point of wliK'h wa< that 
riie si iM, ,. „ eoiidm t, d bv the (bneinnient ol 
India and that Impen.d Airvv.ivs cluutertsl to 

Tlic jiroblem ol intenial an senin - wms fnshlv ! * ti».| t. th.it* the \Ve!!*ei n 
taken up )»y the Government ot India in the ' rouui.mv xoidmt>.,i t/. n'u' '"’i ^ 

Depaitiiient ol Indiistiies and J.aboni whui Mr «alh the'-'n m-e iroir/r .1 * I| ^ teebm- 
iUmpen.lran.ith Mifia was im uibei of Govern- 1 . d mU to tin m but . 

meiit lor that poitioiio. 1 oi«e ot • iieiiiu-tam e- ' u. ^ fbc (jovermiient ol India 

has .ilrea4ly nei issitaicd the appomtiiient ot a 1 1 xoiiaGon o? tm. '-''V V' ' ' V 

Director of Civ il Aviation and the first holder 01 on t hese lines .sK! **’* ^ contia. t 

* — <• /now Sii . 1 11. I . ^>nm-cd. the Govejiimcnt of 

i. mow MI liami-) iid,.* defied not to leiuw their ohaitei with 
|im{/*‘iial .\irwa\a and adopted the alternative 


the pOot was bt d'ol. 
bhelmerdine, O.B.E. 
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iuur5eo£ioiitrJitiiiL-withtli.'li.'ltiiil,Mi«Hn). si-iM.-c bel«cen Dawa and Caliutta ^ith 
ta iarr\ tlie Hwkh Karailii-liillii air mall ' I'li'sa'ats ot exti-naioii to As^aui I nder 
lV.-»<‘iiL!ei» wore al-o rairlwl la tlin ^oraiic a ten >ear contiait «ith the (.oacriiment of 

llin, like tin- carh. r sp,., lal ai laim, iii.-iit , India tli.-v al~o m-tituted a weeklj serM e from 

•nth Iiiil« rial Airnav-. wai ohvioiisly a traiiM- ; Lahore to Karachi to link with LilpHnd A^^ 


lonal piaii It caiiic into opeiaiioii eallr wars Loudnii-Kal.u in siTUCce, „ lAntui 

WSJ Tt filliti the need of tlie inoiiieiit pending ' aii.l liana ecu n ee irom ( alcutta were abandoned 


ni 

rhe dt'Vflojuiunt oi a p»‘iiiiaiK‘nt p».litji\e 
lifloie Mr l>lni[i<‘n'li.\nath tuuld • iitKalh 

develop fhe matter, lie hi iliaiiie 

ot the l)fp.ii tiiK-iital j'Oitlohu li\ ''ir Jo'eph 
i>hore tind the l.\tter enteittl witli eiithii-'ia'-ni 
into the prolilem. It- bohition wa-x laiaelj 
a.-'i'-ted h\ a iti t-at deal ul ^padl -\\ m k « .ii Me*l out 
bv k'ol. t-helnienliue t-efore lie hi> 

aiiuointiiit nt a-i IM’ A m oidei to lake ii)> the 
Lurre-rpondimi unt‘ m Kiiiil.ind. A -< heme \> a- 
woiked out uud* r The dirt < llnu ot Mi .bi't 


111 l‘aid5. ouiii^ to lack ot publie support. 

Ueloie aiU the?e dev elo}lmeIlt^. however, (he 
liist move luul t.ikeu place m Western India 
Ihrouizh the enterprise oi Tata bons Ltd., under 
a ten veai eonttavt with the Government of 
lu>ha. a feeder service \va> stalled in 193- 
htlweLii Kar.u hi. l>onil*a-\ ainl Madias connect- 
iie-' .It Kai.ichi with the London-Karnchi service. 
Irom the beumiiim: ot 193a. ImptTial Ain\ays 
lanidon-Karaehi servue. and with it the Trans- 


Bhoro foi the niditiitioii i.I n w i , kli .ill ~ n n i Indl.i scrrnv to t.ilcut..i and tlie leedci 

hetween Kannlil .uid t.il.utl.i in , i.iiii. clioii i K.il.l<-lii l..iliore .ilid I , e 1 VV-i; 

lutli till' wccklvairu.iU and d. p.utni.^ ol .ill ' line opei.ited mice '"’''kl'’ , „ [fcin 

mail, coiuered by Impel i.d Aim.iy, Ltd , uolll i India set rue n.!-, extended to Austr.ill.l l.k o. 
.Old to J.ngl.iiid ■ It the I.OM iument ol lildui Ale Mall Srhtme.- -The imti.it ne lli 

had at this time t.ikei, no dep, tim.ud, tin; ^a/iaUn be Hi- M.ijedy's 

oiganmitionol .i„emi.eot the kind thee would , “ ;,,,pteni!er in.lh an ameement 

Imeebeen iinahle to piereiit Inipi-il.il ■■'H"/'' ' ihneinmont ot India and 

uL.r‘™:^‘';?i.r;‘h!“;u:^.:nlnol'V:!V. I -he ..omu„i,eut o, lnd,a dniultaneourly nejm- 


do imnnid u"; ' l^du i -ated w h Mi dr^r'°"er^me‘o 

d.oiild he IiniMn 11, I l,a,.u ,e. . ei.he, ^ n? -w ^mre itllgumlS on 

he deYlopnieilt ot pinate enteipine • ^ Unm,"tlaKd,iu.il v lU.kd w ith toiil sen lie, a W'eek 
''"'■-nimeiit owii.d I.;;;,,;''": nom London to Cahlltta. The tre- 
I iiiieiicv ol the two feeder an mail seiviees in 
' hidi.i.t i--.. Kara* lii-.Madras-Colouibo au I Karachi- 


sei \ ices. 

The mute financial stiniuunv tollowim: 
on the woiKl depics^ion, iie« i-s'italed (he 
.ibaiidoiiinent of the i.ovc) iiirn'iit Kaiaihi- 
CulcMitta seiMce lii I'Jdl. i'uui A^IO-IO aeio- 
plant”' li.id al reads been jiiif i lia-'i'd im the -.n v n-e 
and they were sold, oro otth* m licim: letaiiud lui 
tlie Use ot Their Kvcellem ic- f he llail ami i min- 
tess of W'lllumdon, who had newly aiiivcd in 
India on the uiipuiiiMnent of the Ivail to In* j 
Viforoy, 'J'he machine continue*! in Then 
E\<T!leiii-:es’ si-i\Ue until 1934 , when a new up- 
to-date aeioplane was puichased f'>r their ii-e 
ami tlu’ir olil oim was let.uned loi the use of 
senior (iovernment otlicial.-i. 

Ktforts to attain the dcsiicil rcMilt weie rc\ivc*l 
succebbtully m 1933 . Ariati;.:emenli 5 were made 
with the ilritiah Goveinnicnt and lni|ieiial Air- 
ways, Ltd , for tlie exten.siun ot the London- 
Karaclii air ^eivieo aertins India liom K.viachi to 
Smizapore. as a link in the ihmland-.Vu'itr.ilia air 
service. A pnvate company < ulle*! The Imlun 
Trans-t'ontinental Airwavs. J>t<l . w.i- loinicil 
with a rupee capital ami a niaioiity ot Indiiin 
Diiectors. in whnh ^ll.lu■^ arc heio l)y ImpeM.iL 
Airwave. Lt'l . Irnld "I tic :'h.iri’> Imli.in 

National AiiWiiv-i. ktd. Ha {ler cent .iiel the 
Govornuient of Jii'ln H 4 jut icnt. This t om- 
paiiy then oj"iatc<l jointly with lm)»eiial 
Airvvavs a wci'klv scivice tiom Karaihi to 
Mmxapore. where it comicete*! with ii.iiit.is 
Kmjiiie Anwava’ vveeklj aerviee from Mimapore 
to Australia. 

Imlun National Virwav- Lt*l was eatabli-he*! 
iar^*-lv thr*)U‘.rli tic* clloila ol Mr. 11 L Grant 
Govaii, G.l'i J... to jiartii ijial*' as a sluichohUr 
in Jii'hau liana ( uuliiiciitai .\iiw.i\a. .nnl to 
develop teeder an<l other mtcinal air sci\i«‘ea in 
N'oith India, 'j’hej op'^uci a bi-weckl\ a, rvit c 
hetweeu Calcutta aud Ibanomun and a daily 


Lalioie was simniianioUalv iiicreaactl to lour 
each s«-ivi.e maiidaimm: lonnection with the 
caateilv aii.l v\*>t.Tl\ llii:hta ot tin* mam trunk 
M‘ivi«i‘ 'I’hc lie*|Ucrn\ waa imicMacd to five 
when the scivne.a lu the Auatialiau section were 
.iiiuimuiT*'*! .iT i1h‘ eml ol .lu!\ l''.),s and all 

hiM i laa-s mall- t** l.mpiie paitn ij'atms: i *)UuUies 
\\*-i*‘ c*m\ev*“*i li\ an. ’i'he I'jiupiic \ir MiUl 
'I* ln‘im‘ waa aiiKjH'U'hMl in M‘{>temi>er. 19 In, on 
the oiubie.ik ol the Wai With Geiniaiiv. Imt a 
ieatint*'(l aciviic waa mamfaiiie*l until June. 
1910, when on Italy s entiv into the war, 
an maila (o rln“ l iutcd Kiiu*lom weie totally 
siiapeiideil 

Internal air services — In 1937 Mea^rs. 
Tata Soiia. Ltd. eatal'lislicd a aorvn e between 
liombas ami Gelhi, c.iilimi at huhire. bhopal 
iiml Gwalim. U lucacut. the scivue iima twice 
wet'klv dmiuu Tin* i«)ld weather .acaaou (October 
to Ma\) Leaidea this Tala Jaoua luve extende*! 
ihen llomb.iv -'I'm aiiiii iim scivne t'i 'I'nchm*)- 
|M»I\ where it coimecTs wiTli oue ot tlie loin ni.|in 
M'i\i*-ea to Golnmbo Thia scivice is also 
t>pei.ite*l stMaon.dlv diiiimr the tine 
iiiontha Jauieh.u’_'»-d air iiiaii.a ,iie «. 
botli seivieea. 

Tlie \ir PiiMie, I't India Ltd, K.inib.ij, 
iiuiimii.ited m .Nmembei. I'.I.lT. im air ,ei Mee 
lli.lii l',..iiil..i\ tei T.ll.uii.e-'.il i:.i|knt .l.imil.ll..ir 
and l-..it..ind:ir m tlie K.itlii.iw.ir PLite,. 1 lie 

,elMie iipei.lli-dlliuig tin- Mil we.lther 11 1 , 

. 111,1 i,.,tp.e,eiit ..liednled t.i inn ,ix time, weekly 
111 e.nll due, mill It .il,n imw 11111 , .1 K.ltlll.l- 
w.ll I'll, ill ~el\n. llMiee weekl\ .1 l..ir..d.l - 
K.ithiaw.ii -i-i.i, tw n e weekh . .uni a l'"inb.i> - 
I’liiill.!— Kolli.ipni ,elM'e twue weekle Mir- 
ehar-ed mail, aie earned ou tlicc service,. 


al,t) 
weather 
arried on 
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Tilt Iii-liciii ^clti^>naI Ali ua\ ' nm tMo \i» i <• \»‘iiu‘iit in tlie ti* u -i tK iiir ui t" T>f 

/£-■ aiiMiL'-fv.ii.H li! ,y}.| K'.»ia hj-‘'al» utf*i , •!» 't"ii •liU'-' i!i Jlnr]'ti iuiii.t wlii'li lanu- nA' 

' ut LaiiCiif aii'l J'eltii the roini'-i om t' a wtck, ' ni**‘*‘i*’**'** ^ \piil I''!'* t'>i a p.-inxi '■! 

the I.irTt'i t\\ ]' e .1 w (.•-k- in Hon. tiner \ eai'. ni IN IfHi.iH-i IN ,iii 


TliP K L ’\r (rniicii) an<} Air I'rainf tl reiicli) 
'HMi.e'? ale- if'U lii'oiuMiii't'i to the w.n 

InstructioD in Aviation — it satiafactur' 

to note the 'pee-l u ith ulin h \oiiie-' Irnlian> lia\e 
tjuaiihf'l Iheiii'scUt'? m aln.o^t e\eiy -sphere of 
( oiiinifui.ii a\iatiun < un:si 4 erin'.; the linrh quali- 
licatioii'. Ion;j and expeiisu e intinini' ami paucity 
oi i.H iliti*' Ini tlii> iMiiiin'-' in Imli.i ii-tli At 
nne Hint it Wa- e'-f-nthil Ini lli-'tuntoi^ to !'»' 
Tianit'i ui Liuhimi Siiit imu it H j>n'->ibh nu rhj- 
tlainill'-' To lit- Iilitaiiifii ill Iii'iia It inu-T "till I'e 
1. i nmii-t il that I niTam iniiii'- oi ail\.uii etl tiani- 
ni'-' alt- lint \tr a\aiial)lc in India althouuli 


p.il<i ilitajienm-^ tin i n>.r nl ll\iii-_' tn tin- iiidni 
dual .ind '•«» it'iiiimn tn jtimnnTr- a it'\i\.t! 
inten-'l in pii\att tl\ !'i-_' a-« a '•jujif tie -■li'ii' 
1- .iNo de'-intifd tn t le ntlla-ja tla- i llih- Tn < nH ' 
theiii-'ehf-' unh limit nuHit-in t\pt- nr ti.uniii- 
lainialt Iht- -iih'iih winNi i- innirt<l tn , 

I iiiaxiniiim <»i IN li'i noo j-pi aiiiiuiu duTlnii 

It- :!! (lOO) tn t.nli Nui> 1- illM.ltd lliln T\\‘ 

pait- a' "liuun i-t lou — 

( 1 ) I'linl Al'ii'i'il ''A - V tlV'l i'a\ 

I meilt W Itiatie Tn latli i lllh aiiniiiui'i T" ’’li 
; nuniht I an<l t^i't-H ni atinplam-. UMtiitaiut'd !'■ 

, tiic u-e ot linmhci-. on thi mllnwin-J '••ale 


< ■n\ 1 1 iiiiu lit ha' ittfuTly atianui*! a Imiite*!! 
.UilollllT n[ Trailiili'_' Inl -pceiall' 'i let ted pilot' oil i 
the dn\,.in!unut nuued Amo -\ thice cnniued 
aflnplalie 'llie tMiniii-,' ot \eioilnmie Ollnei'i 
al'it j> ni;\\ (aiiit'l out in Imli.i at Kaiaihi An 
1 ‘nit iiml' I the 'UpeiM'inn ol the t hiet Aein-' 
dioiue OMuj.i 

1 i\in:_' tiaiiiiJid i' di\eii in India ihrou'^h fluhs. 
liieieafe ten flyin-/' I uIh in all, namely' — The 
J>eii'_Ml j'luny: ( luhi Hum Uuni), IVuiihay Jhinu' 
t'inli (.luhu), Delhi Ihiiid Cluh (^eu Delhi). 
Karada Aero Club (Karadu Air Tort. Drich 
Ilo.nl), Northern India llviiid t.’lub ( Lahore), , 
United ProMUces i'l\ind L'lnh (C.iwnpore an*! i 
Eankiuj^v), Madras i’lvinu dull (Sr. Thoriias'j 
-MuLint), Jo'lhpurl' lyirio (. luh ( JO'lhpiir) Hytleru- 
1 m« 1 >«tate Af’io Ullih (I>eduni[ar, jJ\*l‘’iahad). 
and Jaipur I-lyimr Club (S.inuaner). 'I'iie hroi| 
eCNeii oI these duha iiic fcalibMicC*! h\ <.Jo\eril' 
uient 

'Ihe dub ino\eiiient dates from March lb 27 . 
N)hen a,s a rc'Ult ol tin inter«.>t taken tn the 
auhject by .Sir Vietor saasoun Dt . M.L A , it vva-s 

tliieUh.'Cd’ ijy the Jinliaii JjN'i.datne As-seinhly 
An eneourauiii*' atmo.'plieie \va» rliiis enat*-*! 
ami in tlie ssaine niontli tin' Aeio C'Juh ot India! 
an*l JJiuina wuh lormed. .strong eoininitt*. es were 
tiien loniie'i in Dellii. (Aileutta, Jloinhay aud 
Ailaiiaba*!, with the o!»jeet ol «le\elopinj 4 
intere-st in the iJio>en)eiit ami in or*Jtr to 
ntili-se tiie Duseinnieiit ^raiil' wliidi wiie 
ut tliLs time propu^^’d. Ihe loiiiiatioii of 
luurluial tUiiW dnbs iollow«-il. Jn J)cceinher. 
I'j:i 7 .the u 6 \ermnent ot Jndia leeehe*! troni 
Sir \ietoi Sa.'t.'*j*jn a lett*’t -savin'.; that siihj*'tt 
to a pnaiit ot ID. JU.Oou to the Aero Club ror the 
\e,iii'J-^--Uaud auiant ul IN liU.lioO to Ladielul. 
loriiiol, he woul'l bear uii\ *idRit b* tw'cen tie 
t-iubn’ ineoiue and e.\pen<litiire imlil the ■^luiifc' 
betaine available. Thb otter the Doviimmiit 
ae< ej.ted and luither decided that they Would 
piovide for each elulj an initial equipnu nt «»£ two 
aeroplan*', a .'paie en--rine and a eontiilmtmii 
towaid-s the ( o't ui a Ii.indai wIu-il no bandar was 
■ilreativ available. The grants eomuitnee*! on 
lal Aplll, IhdS. 

Ihh-e mole dul'-s wtie 'fajteil lati r, the 
Noith-ui liiilia. tlie I 1 ' ami AladiU', and 
S>\tii (lid"- aie now •s.lb'ldl'ed 

Subsidy to Flying Clubs - I* ha'I-iionii iii- 
( ;i I \ id. lit 111 1 1 I eiii \ 1 ai ' thal '.diitatnm 

point wa' li.-iii-a i.a'lied m tin* eiitiv ol m‘W 
J.ilpli^ al.le to .iltoni Tlie «.i't 'tl leaniing to Jl\ 
at tlu po-vailina laTes. An (mieavoiii liU' h.sii 
made to bung about a auiail luea-sUic ot iinpio- 
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« a* h Veal The Imi po\\( | !•, a ireiH'iai 'gnid' . 

I I'Ut 'll* h laetoi ' a' ol i-nli -( *'nu' oi i hi‘ t\ i"‘ “i 
diihiaiT amJ '-'en«Ml lui tiainiii'-' puipo-* - 

I aie al'o t.iken mro .n . oimt 

(d) for /o/o/s Imifoil — Mibje* t t" 

.1 inaMiiinni pavinnit of IN. 'inou a \eai im 
ea< h a l.onU' oi Jn, >00 h paid t*'i «‘Oii 

m-w pilot tiaimd nh unto, nu .oi ' \* Im-ne'' 
*m « lull all* lair and It' Joo loi em [i 'A' In enc' 
i«-m-w*-.| with a luniiiinnn oi live hom,'’ ihni'- 
<*U dub an* lair (pK.viiled That the plh't fh't ' 
m»l hold a hiain-t (ate-«'ot\ id li.eme) l-iom 
thc'** bomi'**' pavniMit' id It' loo ami It' 
re'p*‘« tivelv an- maile In till [ulot' a' alieadv 
nientione*!. m the i.-me oi l'.iiii'!i Mibjei N and 
the <d fndiau Mat*-' on!\. Doiiii'*-.' at 

tin* alniM* lat*-' aie al'o paid to the Joilhldii 
1 - iv iiei < Inlt 

In tin- ^ eai lo N :>'i tin- hi't \*’ac ol tin- po-* 
vioU' 'uh'idv 'dieine, it wa' :f_'ain toiin<l tliat 
fin* « lull' well- iiualih- to earn tlie m.iviuonn 
aiant' p*-i im-'ihle iiinh-l tin- 'i|h'.iil\ a'-rieeineid' 
in pievn^U' m.ii', tiii' situation w.i.' nn-t bv 
aiantinu a bonu' on lliinu ImiH' m ailditnm to 
Die pavinent-. nia*ie loi jdiots' 'A' luein-e!' j"Ue'l 
ami 1 em-w e<l 

Purchase of Tiger Moths- in "I'hi 

a"i-.t tin- « luh', 111 inoder ni'itiu tln-H eijuij'nient 
ami to nie*-t tlie need toj a laigei i*-'eiv«- ol 
nm*li‘ni ti mnnu an* not in India, tin- puoh.i'* 
OI 'e\«‘ti Ti'jei nioTli' )i,i' licen 'amtioneit, oiie 
lot whidi will lit- i'-ui (1 (111 loan to i-udi <d Tin 
I'l-vin 'Ilh'nli'ed dub' '1 lir ,0't ol the '(vru 
.n-toplain' will ainoiint to IN l.gtiooo. The 
I I'n:' I Motli I' a t\pe uid.’lv ii'cd b_\ the Ib'Va^ 
,Ah l«Mit* lot <ih imfio ti.oniii'j’ and i' .ilieadv 
liiiU'e !ij a nuinhei ol tin- dull' in thi' luuntiv. 
lit luc the paitifular advantage that it D aimple 
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To it'ji.tii uml iiiamTain and '•pan* jiait'. ait* leadilv ; with a \ lew to ln-^ em{)|ovmoiit a" a 1- ii-t Oftker. 
ildaiiiii.le Ihe .nirtaiT will Jn? «onn>leTo with ‘ Tlii" pilot was iriven lurtliei tiaiuiiii: l.y iTOvern- 


I'iiiiil ii\iiiu and niL-dit ihinu riimpnnm i<n ad- 
\an( nt Tiainuii:. 

The Indian Gliding Association'- At Ihahoumt- 
''TadllUii. iiinili't\. wfinli W.C-. (■v|.d‘ll'-h*'d 111 

l‘*d til-' plan-' in hand im i<Jt Tni'_ditl\ m-fni* - 
Tiunal loiU'-f' in ohiliiiL' .tnd •'oaini'j. 

<<.111-1- 1- dr--i'in.-ii Till the ln-nf-rit oi rlm-e who 
Ilf- \\lllili‘_' ti) devote ,i lioll'tav To If.nn to -alide 
<»r. II alteadv ipl ditleil pllol-. To add a- inili li a- 
ibli- To the iplahtY aiiil i}Uantit\ ol tlitil 
llv iin: 

Aero Club of India and Burma — Tlie Aero 
(lull ot Inilia and iiuinia. lii‘-.id«- Jn-iii'^ ttie 
liari'iit I lull to wlih h the Jl\ inn i ImIk aie attiliat- 
ed. i- a!-<) tlie leineseiitativi* iii India ot tlie 
ri'ih'iation Aeion.mfniue Inti tnationah*. the 
Koval Aero hluh ot <deat Jhit.uii and tlie 
Alitoinohile iM iiition 'I'he \eio t’hih aKo 
The ]i!iv.ite aviat.ir in eonneftion with 
( u-Tom- ( ai net- diploma tie ])«‘i mit-, lieenee^ pn 
tlie eaiuane of aim- and i.imei.i ami ina]'- for 
llmhts alijoad 


! ineiit in ill The Amo X Aiiopl.iiie on hi- 

‘letiiin to Iiidia lie wa- conhirned in hm 
! .ippoinlnn lit a- .i I'n-t Dttirei. hut -.^h^eqllentl\ 
iie-iuned I’ui-iiinu" tin* ^lulny of nainim; 
-eleiTed Indian-' .i- i'ii-t idtnei-5 loi the hinpiu 
an mail loiite- iJoveinment it.ive a— i-tanee in 
; inJa to auothei liulian, hut he did not i omi-ilete 
1 his roin-e. Ill IP.h*. a— i-tame wa- itiveii 
b\ Ko\eiiiniL*ut to a thud Indian who has 
I oiiqileted hm tiaininu. iiaily in I'.Khd 
,a seleetion was maite oi thiee Indian *B' 
'liiime pilot- lot tiainhi'j in Ihiuland. d'wo of 
I The-e aie leceivinir sehular-hi}i- fiom Impeiial 
Aiiwa\s and tin- thud Horn Sir Homi Mehta 
I Vi« e-i ’haiinuin of Indian 'I rans-Contineiital 
lAiiwavs l,til Imperial Aiiwavs intend to 
jotter tlu'-'O ]iilots enqilovment a- I'ii-t Otticers 
'oil eoinpletion ol theii tiaininu. 

i Advanced Training of Pilots in Lidia- — 

I There i- no tiuiniuij seluiol in India ioi uiMiig 
ladvaneeil ti.uimie: to eomiiiert.i.il pilot- to 
j enahle them to obtain emloi-ement- on the 
■Ji’ licem-e» to lly Huilti-eiiLUiU’il aiicialt. Since 


Civil Aviation Scholarships. — (u) 1 l'*«o , iioveiniiient li.is ]ila(ed it- thivt* (UlL'lned 

of hiiha. Aj'.nt Iioin the as-istanee ulviujAvio X at tlie di-po-.il oi selected 'ih luence 
to jiilot- foi ad\. lined tiainino on tlie Avio 1 pilots toi thi« pm|>ose. In T.ho. -i.': pilots 
the 1 ioveniriu lit lmvo the undermentioned ! weie attordod some deirree oi tiiiam-ial a— i-»t- 


-I liolai -liip-. — 

Pilot liisiiiivi \ -ehiilai -hip wa- ,iuaided 
to .lu liniian ‘K’ pilot lie wa- eiM-n an 
in-tiuitoi*- inm-i‘ with the I uiied I'lovime- 
ri^iiiL' (lull .ind ha- Mine tound emploMin-nt 

Ti'nii^imit pilot ' — \u Indian 'll hcune 
pilot with a-i-tame tiorii the < .Om i nnn-iit oi 
India 1 m- lompleted his ti.imiinr m KnL'l.ind 
lot emploMiient as a I'll-T (hlliei iiV Imilaii 
Ti.in--' oiitim-iital \irw.i\-. Ltd 

Ih) Pioiuililil! (''oi I'l ii)io‘/it' - 'I’he (oiVein- 
ment oi the I iiireil I’nnime- h.i- p!Ovidt*<l a 
-iim ot II-. o.oiio toi (he thunimj: ol Id 'A' lieeine 
pilot- at h.lll Kite-, or whom two will he -elected 
to tiain loi the < iJinim i.-ial pilot’- ‘1’.’ In-c-me. 
.d-i) at h.ilf lafe- 

(' ) P/ii'nti’ lioiih ’> — The 'hu-tei*- oi the 
K.u-ee I’.imhavat Fund- amt I’lopc-ith*- ot 
liomhav have awarded linam-ial a— i-tamc* to 
tw'o V licc-me pilot- im ohtamine 'K' In erne-. 

The Tiu-tee- ol Sii Kat.in 'I'at.i Tiu-t oi 
i’.oinhav^ have awanleil .i— i-t.iin*e .imountmu 
to Ks ;> Slid to two -Tinh-nts loi aeion.iutii al 
tiammir. One w iH lx* cuahh-d to tiain loi A.B.C 
ami 0 ‘.lonml i umuec-r- li.eme- in Knudaiid 
The othei will leicive tiamiuc' lor the pilot's 
Ii( tun i' in I ndia. 

The riu-Tee- of Sir Ooiabji T.ita Tin-t tu 
Uomhav have al-o .iw.iideil .i— i-tame to two 
-finlmiT- Toi Tei Iniieal TiainiiiL' in l-higlnnl Om* 
-tmleut li.i- hctui uiveii .v ^laiit ol K- U.iMid .uni 
tin' othiT a 'ii.inf ol l.Jiid. j 

('/) Public ('oii>iiahli'<. — Twi) -cholai-liip- ' 
have iieen uiveti hv linpeiMl Ail Slav- htd , .iml j 
one hv Sii Ilomi ^lehta. \’ii-e-Ch.uinian mi 
Imli.ui 'I lan—i Old mental .\iiwa\-. Ltil . itu .i j 
-P> I lal toii!-e of tiainimi In Ihiilami loi Indian; 

■ IF hi erne pilot- witii a vnw to theii c-mploj-j, 


anee tor tin' tr.iinim:. Owiiut to the i'inu‘>s 
of the -oheme two luither -dienie- were -ane- 
tionetl m I'.i.lS \ iidei the lu-t -clieiiie, two 
pihd- rcceivc-tl tiairnn-' on tlieii own fX[ien-e 
.iinl twt> at h.lll Tin- noiiiMl ll>ini: late. Lhnler 
the i-eeoinl stheiin*. mile (oiiiim'Hial were 

divcn 5 Iniui- llvinit in-tiimtion each at lloveiii- 
im'iit e\|ien-e- Out of tin -i‘, four weie auaiii 
-electetl loi tmther tiaminu to complete 10 
Inuii- -olo in till- at loplane. Tld- -elienit' wa^ 
eompleted c.iilv in 

Wireless Operators. — Tlu't'C camlnLites f>si 
W-T ttper.vtoi’- lieenct's leeeived Tiaimui: at the 
Ac-ionautn.U Tiainmg t eiitio diiiiiu: lu.'.S. 

FleVt-n Inejire- Wtle i--Ued ill lU.lS ..f wllicll 
tout weie tot opeiatoi- [lultlinc: (Tiired Kinutlom 
In cm es Torn .ue piov i-ion.il In cm e- to eiial>le 
the holdtu- to -et me the Itvim: expoiieint' ne< es- 
-ai\ loi tin- 1 — ue ol a icuul.u In enee Ot tlu‘-e 
11 oi'ti.itoi-. nine .ue m tuiiidoviueut 

Ground Engineers — IS mound i-miincei- 
oht.um-d litt‘ine- m l'i.;s 'J'eii weie tiaiiieil 
hy the llvinsi tliihs, -22 hv the AeHUiautital 
'li.unimr Cc-iuie. -i\ m r.ucl.iml ,iml Id hv opei.it- 
inu tompanies. Tin* in.ijoiiiv of tlie-e men have 
H-ceived ti.umm: onlv ujt to tin- -l.uni.uil ol tin* 
"A" Ol ■(" t.ireitoue- ‘J.t of Them have onlv the 
-mule 'A' «u e.iteutuv. I’oi the pie-ent, 
-line the htld lot eiuj-lovnient ot urouinl eiiuiii- 
eei- with tht“.-e tpcililn at ion- i- limited, the 
Hmiiu chill- have- heeu .idvi-eil To u-tint in-w 
ent! le- ol .ij'pl eld n «•- 

Aeronautical Technical Institute — rin* Aii 
Sei\ii-e- ot Indi.i, I. milted, luu the Aeionaiiti- 
cal Teehnh-al lu-titnte at .hiumau.ir whi<h 
h.is pioVKiou foi Ti.dninu .a limiti'tl mimhei 
ol -tud«*nt- a- iuouini l.nuiiieei- .nioulluu 
to the* coin-c- pie-'lihed loi ’A' ami t ’ heemt- 
and .il-o lor 'IF .dnl 'll' ln<‘iu>-- i— lad h\ the 


nn nr .i- l•'il-r Ofluti- (co\»*inment ot Indi.i. 

Indian Pilots and Empire Air Mail. -ln Indian Air Races. — J’hc lir-t Indian Air-race 
Impi'ind Aiiwav- -< ut an fmti.vn ’IF w'as llowii over a Dellu- Aur.i-Jh.uisi-T.mknow- 
llceine pilot to Knulaml lor advanced traiuini' Agra-Delhi course in i'chiuary i'ad-, ami was 
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very sutre-JsfuJ. There was a '•imil.ir rate o\er at the oi Jahiiaiv ).v the i.einiiii 

approximatelv the -anie (Oin-e ill > ehriiary I'M"*., pilut-*. T.ienreu.tiir^ J'lilkiiU -ki .ui-1 Iruiier Ih- 
when the L‘ntiie< M.!t‘ L'oii'l ainl iinhi<leii two iii'«fain.e Mj\eiei{ ua- it* i\ ^ (Nio mil*' 


' oiiipetitors T\ho «fie( i ill\' earu* out lioiii I’ai-t- 
laiiil lor tlie (.oiite-t aii.l the e\fiit wa^ a'iain 
t oriipletf iv *ui 


The oriiiiD ui rhe^e t^\ o r.u e^ the otiVr hv 


.III* I th» It at u a-* I I i liin .1 r. I ht a 1 1 * ni'l I* *1 tuhC 
aelupLtUe'- I,ieaT*-li ilit l*iiikiiM-«ki lllll<<r!llTial' - 
h nit t hi-» »l«-atli 111 an a* ' iil* nt to tie- a^r'iplaii*- af 


I’heir Tk< ••lleiii i*--. file \]i*ri*\ }-.ul oi 

^Yill^lL^loll) aii‘l the < ontit*>'« «*i iHuiif-loii, ot 
a ( tialiene*' 'J'loj*h\ l<ir -'ill li a l.t. e. 

There wai DO rate it) T*Jt. On* wa- pro- 
;/rainiiie-I Dir lietemhrr I'a.jt t*» h** rtuwu fioin inmi Lnelan.] r** N 
• 'ali utta tu J5oiiil>a\ m ith a iialt ii>i nne iii-^ht at , ^pnl I*' >" h\ Mi j{ 


T’wi* J reiK li 111*1 ilai V .It 1 1 ipi.ili* - I ii .-.-*'<1 
ill J.iun.u\ iJii tli<u \v,i\ t<i iiii.* 

Ke.oiil fhuhr-uti. Ill,, .If Ml Mai.ii 

JKiiiif iiift. , I \ L I ifii-tiiii .111,1 Ml \ Ki(k,n- 
/■ tiaiel ainl ha, k aiel ' 
i‘l,,,u[ht nr Tialn \u-n.i- 


k'awiipore Six moiitiii’ imtii-e wa-> inveu hn.'luul 

siiiistaiitul caoh pri7es, in a.hlitu»n to the Flying by Private Owners Whil-* n. 
\ It erov'^ Cli.illenee Trophy ueie oiieie*!. hut ih-.'lir'> hv IikIi.ui piivate .iwii. r- were iiet - 
onh’ ''IX entries werereceue-i. Tiie Aero C'inh j woithy iioiii a i- < t.nl-l.M.ikiiri [.,,iijt .,i \ lev 
Comnuttee in their aimoun.-eim ut tn thi*« ! three ‘ tit tliem <le-ei\e n,, nr ion V inn at 
effect sai<l tiiat in tin ir opinion the pio-j.iwnei ma fwo-Matti lloiiur M<.rli ilewwitii > 
P'raninie wa- too amiiitioif'. loi tlie da>-^ Ol pas^eii-rer iioiu ( ah iirt t t,. hatavia and i-.e k 
competitors who lunl lurh,ito cnttred. ino-t | Im Imm* m twn ila\«.' '.I'lit-s,..- ii..* m i'.itiM 
ot whom coulii not allonl to ily to theian.l a tia\\ halt at Mii'an,,:,' ouh 14 .ia\ 
start, race o\er l.i^nu mihn arul ih.m lly iiome'uen- -pent on tii*- li.im.f j. nn n.-v ‘Tlic >.nu- 
ai:airi. Thev aihietl “Airratinir like evt-rv other , iftm n flip h\ h.-.ir T.k.< ai.oiit one numrli 


form of rufiii'i, co~ts money .in<l tan only hej 
encouragetl bv the patronaire ot wealtliv sports- 
men ait'i in imiia tiirs lias in'eu th*- exception 
rather tliaii tlie ml*- up to ivw " 'I he onl> 
luinis reimliiily axail.ilue mi the pm pose me 
the inteiest on one lakh ot lupei" uiveii !•> 

Sir V, Sassiion to i'*Jiia an ftwin ihin'/ 
for tljiriL' spnit pii/i‘< 'Cln' hJint is Ih-M l.y a 
Trust the inemiiers ot whuh ai*- tin- l»iii'*t<ii 
ot Civil AM.ition aii'l the ' li.iiun.ui oj tlie Aer«i 
( luh 

The club heM in I ehruary, 1030. a two-«lay 
race iToni >railr:is. nn homku to N<w Jielhi 
Entries were reieived not only iiom *liiten-iit 1 1"''* 
jiart-s ol Jinli.r luit fiom .iltronl. 'rh*- rau* wa^* I ' '^1“"''' 


I lie •'( 1 (Uid ili'iht U‘,ni [ aiiu\»‘ to ''i m.iC-u 
.ui<i ha* k Tin- pilot * Im'inl ti> he the Hi'f 
pin. It** **wiii-r to take .i >iijl'1i' *-nejMe,l .leroplani 
into K.i>limir. lii onlei t>i ui-t ,iho\e rlio * loUil- 
ov*-i tin- pii p.injal Ihnnif lu i<'U!iii it neiis.^ii\ 
to llv a' tii-jh ,(>. 1 0 0(111 t( , t 

\ lIlN'i pl{\,ite uuiii'i Hew )iis tWO-seatel 
Ml)'*' Hawk oil a hiisun ,,s ti i[. louii .\oi f h Ihhai 
t<» K.uiiDM.n an.l hai k Ho ih iul' tune to It-ni- 
'.'oon u Iv s‘ hi.uis IS aLMiri-t | d.ivs l'\ tiaiii 
ainl lM).it )|f sr.iT,,) fliit Ills atfiial e\|*eM->i- 

in ni<'l WolKeil uiit tu Jls ] 10 toi the ilout'le 
sst'iiu'er sli.iii’tl til* 
h."> ea* h as .iLMin't .i 


hi- an<l Ills 
it * <*sl tl„ 1,1 j'.. 


\ ttreat siiciess. It w.is won h\ an Irnli.in I **y ’t "ii and I, oaf oi h 
anuit* ur eompi-titor an«l was n-jranlcl as havini;' 
eontriiiuteil in an important *!« v'i«‘e to oem-iul 
air-mindedness m India. 

Ali-India Air Rally <hi fin* alh ainl tUli 
Deiemher an All-India Ually wisheklat 

Kaiachi on tin* o, lasion ol o[i*'nin‘.' oi tin* in wh 
«onsfiu<ted Air I’ort P.uildim: His i;\*ellein> 
tin* Co\(-nioi ot Siinl peilotmc*! the openma 
eerenuuix and pave a\va\ tin* j»ii/«-s t*» the 
w inin-i.s 

All llviri" eluhs in Iinlia afhh.it'*«l to tin* A*io 
Club ut linlia ainl i.iuma p.iitn ii>:it*'<l 'i’he 
\'iteio\’s Cup lui fin* best aeuiei'ale 

le-^ults ohtaiin-tl t*y oin* ot fin* (onipi-timr eluhs 
was won l*y the K'aia* lu Aeiu Cliih The Sii 
Victor Sassoon Cliallfii'-'e 'ri**i*hv •ri\en lot the 


1 he liliiiihet tif hujsified ni iv atel\ -ow iM'il 
.iioiaii on rhe iMt hMeml.fi, |ok. wisUa. .i" 
.i'.r.iinsr 04 on tin ' on,- d u*- m tin- )ne\ nuis \ eai 
Vn e\< ept h-n w*-it‘ oi I'.i ii isii i(esi,ju mnl ni.uuf* 

tutuo* rw<m\ Wen- owned h\ Jtuliiri l*i iin cs 
• >int I hii'is 

Ground Organisation An .wlditnmal 1^' 

HI "sj lakh- Was m.iiif a\,ulahle ini ( i\i[ A\M- 
fioii <apual Woikv h\ the *le*-isiun that (apUal 
e\|ien.liruif „n wu.-iess wuik- which luul hc*‘ii 
nwhnled m tin- i i\il \\i.ition M'oik" 

rio',:ounnn -hould h*- hum. the l’*»sts and 
lehmaphs In paitnn-iit ’['lie total anmunf 
pioM.hsi 0*1 i-xpendiiiiu' un<ier thi- iiea*! iu 
1 ln«ha ,,, ] (tn:*'.) 47.'*) 

I Tin- e\p«-|„}if „j.. 


best all loiind I'Kiert-s diuini' the xeai w.»s!i'."' i. I-" ***' l’*I,s-;'i .nm.iinted to 
- • i, - l‘coooo a)4, 000 ). in.ikiici The total »a- 

Ipeli'litme ti> tilt I ii,l OI That Veai hs 


awaided to tin* Khuai'lii \eio CIul 

International Flights — In I'lds then* wne 
21 inr«-rnanoii,il (iiclits to. horn ui nuo-v IndM 
by non-rndian Aircraft and one fliclit to Indi.i 
by an linliaii An, laif. 


iflal'l lOO) 


Lighting Equipment I'he liclitiii'-i 
in-fallat loiis .iie (oiitmuiii'a to ui\t- e\, i-Meut 

Two l!,,v.il \ir IiiKc iuioi.l.mi.s m„ j ■""I "’I'l « iUmm. 

; hi loi example the nmnbfr of aiiuai 


111 flyine iioii--roj) fiom 1-m.iilia ( pn t*)!., 
Haiwin / Misfr.di.i) a disf.une of T.I2n mil«s 
will, h was Huwn ui ju-t o\,-i JS Inuiis at .in 
averaife speed ol I4'.» mil*"- pel hoin A thml 
m.nbiin- Ian,h-,1 owim: to lack ot Iiiel ,uil\ .i nw 
him, in-, 1 iiiilt-s si(oit ol if-- desfui.itnni 'I’liese 
fliudifs wen- aided b\ tin- a»-iim.iut n .il winliss 
aii'l mefeoioli*tri( al >eixn*- in iitdi.t. 

A non-stup iliifht in an Ai.ulo h-aht aeioplaiie 
Eruui Beniihazi (Trii>oli) t*> Ha>.i was maile 


, , - *1 aiiu.i 

ui'i inp.utuies liftween snusi’f .uid siinn-e **u 
|'■rul.lt air s»,\, iiui,as,',l t[,i|ii lb:’, in C'u 
to ,vi in l’*“,s Uf\enuo Horn tla- *-\fi.i fees 
'll. Hind tui iM..:l,t Imidiic.'s at all lit/lif*-,! aei"- 
'htmies .niiouiif*-d to Ks. r,M m ITW .m aL:.un--r 
1’.- ion in l'r)7 The \aliii- of tin- lit-e fa, ilit)'-' 
-i\en tr* air m.iii , (mti.i, t,iis in ies[it(-t of snrh 
IMS xvas Its 4 o'*4 ami Ks H ,;p 5 iespe,ti\el> 
Ihe l.leifiiial and Me<h.vui,.\l stab wliieli i' 
M'sjjonsilile lor oja-hitiou and mainteiiaiu'e is 
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'•Hinir it'i iinfeil up n> mil .ui<l rht* fittiie i 

\'"ik <ii m.nutaniiiii: L'linni'i hiihrmu' ui'f.ill if J'Hi-' 

1 - ini'lfitak.'ii lit patTiii' nr.iih . With tin* 

tiHiini tfi(i|"iiai \ hi<’.ik<liiun- 111 isfw Ih-.uou-': 
iMfiitU iii-tallnl at Laikli.uia .net Nau.ih-!i.iv\ ; 
'>11 th(' Kaiatiii I.alimt.' tout** tluuf lia\e !n*eii 
iio lU'taiuf'- ut lailutt (ii liitl'tiu.: fuinpiiu-ut. 

iinpiitM-iurut'- liaM' h»'“ii iii.uli* to 
li:^lirmLr At Dum Jmiii aii»t All.iliaha‘i 

liood-liLihi'' iia\(“ I'Mii to l•ulIolln with' 

othei n(ipro\ fm"Ut'' elh't*-<l to tha aanKljoiue ■ 
.il'pioa<-h»‘-. At hrllii \llalKiha<l tawiipon* , 
}*oinhay aiul Hvih-iah.ol (Miult tin- '•iih-'t itiition i 
ol lail int oiauoa hoiuiilaiv llitlil" *U1 M*itlou-«i 
"I tlia .tfi ( nil I mil' iMiiiii'ian \\hl«h ala llll- 
Ia\(>iiia!i!e lot take-olt atul lamlinu ha'« hecJi 
( otnplffatl. 

Aliaiiofluailt'' lia\»- haaii liiade witli the < lll«'t 
lu-'|iettui ut JuLihf lioU''!*'. loi tiia]-' to !•«.• tua«le 
at Kaiai 111 to dctai iiiiua the alh'i I IM li» «*t ilia 
-Maiioia inaiiiia liulit ii'- an an I'aaoii Kaia* hi 
\ltpoit !- altaads pio\id'i! With a IcMalloii 
luaiou or Naon t\pa wlu'h .Uloid' i'mdaiua to 
j'llotN withm a lau'-a ot ia uiila-.. \shi n tliax nia\ 
ha Mviii'j at a liap^lit ahoxa tha 1-aain oi tha 
-Maiioia iiulit. 

On tha lx.itiU hi-.laaohahail tout* tha ”io«ni'l 
liL'htiiU lu'-tallaf toil' at .l.u ohahad :mi<I Pad 
Id.ui haxo heaii i niiiplat»'<l aii<l tin* .ucxxax 
haai ons.ir Nawalt^li.ili and haikliaiia aiao|Miat- 
iuu raLMilarlx iiidiaii National Uiwax- h.ixa 
toiiiid tlia-a liaaioii*" xaiv iwatul dmiia^ tha 
-holt dax!' ot tha aold waafhai -aa-oti whan 
I’ailj dap.iltllia- and lata ailixal- at Kaia<hl 
hiixa not a— itatail a aiitain .unoimt «*i ni’-'ht 
tlxiin: laLditiiiu' aiiiuiniiaiit on tlia Ivaia* hi- 

liomhax luiita i- m ['ima— ol in'tallalion 

Experiments with wind and landing direction 
indicators L\pai uiiant> aia hriia^ muti- 
nilad to ilataiiiiuii tha iiio-t -al l-tai toi \ loiin 
«>i w m<l india.itoi .ind land iii'^ diu 1 1 ion mdi' atoi 
t*ii niitht a- w*-ll a- loi dax n-a ninh-t tlia |«aiti- 
culai cfiiKiit lolls a.\paii«Muad in flu- loiiiitix-. 

Aerodrome and route traffic control - 
Tha artiaiaia \ ot tha '•Xstaiii ot aai«nlioiua and 
lonta tialhi toiitiol has in tlia past haan handi- 
a.lpp«*d lix tlia slioitaita ol aaitidioina stall, tha 
laak ot tiainiii'j oi n iaiitlx- laaiuitad -tall an*! • 
tha inaoinplato stata ol the < oniniunn .it ion [ 
sxsti’in j 

On tlia Tiaiis-lialia iont*“ tlia mound -aixiaasl 
aio now -tallad to pi ox ii la a 1 hoiu wal« h wh»*n 
laipiiiad whilst tha daxolopinants whnli haxa 
takan pkiaa in wiiaU’ss and niat* oioloun al 
tai ilitias and tha [uo'iias^jvr iinpu)\» iiiaiit m 
inathods haxa laisul tin- alln K’ltax o| tha oi-ja- 
nisation xaix aoiisidai a hlx 'Ch** tiainiim -« hool 
.It Kaiaidii is now aitixalx at woik .iiul tin- 
stall sida ot tha naw .lamdi'Uiia oiu iiiis.ition [ 
Is now in .1 ]»osition to ohfriin tin* sjiat lali-ad 
tachniial knowlailira as wall a- tha piaitnal 
a\[)al!alH*“ whlih tha illlfns M’lpllia 

Trans'India Seaplane Route Organisation -- 

An nispi-ition oi i ha oujiani'.il nm ‘>i tin sta-| 
plana loiita rioin laa_dand to Mnu i|foia t.» .issist 
in laaihin'-'a dai |sion on .dl oiiisi iFidin‘.i piol*- 
laiiis was i.iiind out a.iilx in I'lpi h\ Lt -t'oin- 
ni.UMlai A J I illaid ot tha \u .Minisiix t on- 
sult.itloiis waia hald wUli lha Itliaafoi oi tlxil 
Axuition and hf u oiiiiii.nidai l ilkud s iai»oit 
i& now beiiia aousideied hx the An Ministty, 


It xx.is da. id»d altei i ousidfiatiou ot all the 
dat.i and a\p.ii. laa .olla. t*‘d in the last two 
xaais that rheie Ls no sunahle altei natixe to 
K.ij 's.imaiid. Ai lan-aanients loi the peiinaiieut. 
oiaanis.it ion ot thi- st.ition aie heiiiir distus&ed 
with the I daipm Dait'.u. 

llie liL'litini: oi the < alaiitta .seaplane port tor 
ui'-diT opii.ition has hean aoni]deted ^elleTnPs 
ioi niulit linhtum at Altahahad. liwalioi and llaj 
's.unand li.ixe been di.iwn u]* Hitheito liirht- 
iiiii rat liitKs Iia.i been pioxideil only at Kaiachi 
SI apian*' poit 

IniMira th»' cold wa.itliei nioiirh.=J. Dei'einbar 
to lebiu.iix. some ilittn ultx' xxas evperienaed in 
lonne.tnui with t.iilx dapaitnies .ui>l late 
.imxals ot llx iii‘.r boats at ( alcntta owiim to the 
pii’xaleni'* ol iiKumn^ atnl exeiimu loir on the 
iixei. Viianm-ments weie iheietoie inaile xxitli 
the jMiut'ti i.o'iieia! ol Ohsi-ixatoiies to station 
.1 iiuii'iit w..ifh.'i obsoixfi .it b.illx' lleaeh to 
j'.ri\e imiiiediati' wa'umi: oi to;j inim.ition Thi-? 

j pl‘'« .lUt |oa pioXid etle<tl\e m kee]'in'_' p!Int^ 
linb»nin*l oi the po-'jhility ot d.uv-reiou> eoinii- 
tioiis dexelojun-i 

I The piobleni still lenianis (»t tintini'-’ .m iiltei* 
In.iiixe .iliuhl iii-i ]‘l.oe so niindi less suhjeet to 
lnillu'*n*e ot toir louditioiis th.it it lan he relied 
upon to s»i\»* .is an eiueiji'iiex' ha-e at time .«5 
wheiiiniHx K« a* ii js loirdiound I’lUtliei intioii 
til this diie.-tioii will I'e taken in i oiijiuh tloii 
with the An Ministiv \t the ledueot OI the 
\ii Minisiix luxestnr.ii lolls li.ixe lioen made 
with ie'.r.ud to The selection of a permanent 
slioie MT«‘ at Jkdix He.n h 

Wireless Services The ueion.iutifiil xviie- 
less M‘i \ i> »■ now I onipi iscs elcxen stations, naine- 
l> Ahnnd.ib.nl All.ili.ili.id Jhmd'ax t'alrutta. 

1 hilt.nron'.:. I'elhi. (..ixa llxdeiahad (Deu.in), 
■lotllipui. Jxanu'hi .ind Madias In addition, 
tli.'ie aie tliii'*' st.itioiis at i.waiioi, U.ij >ainand 
ainl .liwaiii whnh <it pieseiit are opemted hv 
hiipeii.d Anwaxs. l.td . on helialt ol the Ail 
Mnustiy 

The iiist.di.ition of new xxiieU'ss itjniinnent i.s 
still III pioaii'ss holli on the Tiaiis-linlia loute 
.ind the >outli hidi.i loute .uni the plori'ss of 
iinpioxenient will be laiiud s(.'\eial steps fui- 
thei bx' the pioLU.uume ol new woiks sam tioned 
l«»f l'.*»'»--l»t .It the end ol will'll peiiod. it 
Is expf. ln| that tiie mil dex t lopmeiit ot the 
pi.'stnt xxiieless pt<»iri.niiine will be leaelied and 
.1 snfin tent nunibei ot opeiatoi s w ill h.ixe hern 
ti.iiin-d to pioxide the lull liouis ot wati h de- 
manded \ J 4 -iioui seixne is now I'eiira mxen 
at l» I sfatmns .m the 'I'miis Indi.i i<mte hut 
loi the piesent exeepT .it K.iiai hi the .short 
.ind Mieiliuni w.ixe iiist.ilf.it mils at tlie .M io'houies 
will not usuallx' be niauiied loi more than 1 .'' 
Iiollls d.iilx 

1 Ml the .S'Hlth Iliiil.i loUfo file .M l on.uit ii al 
wiieless s, J \ |, t* bitx'eiu K.tl.i'iil .Uld lioiub.ty 
..II file si.uid.iid .ixiation w.ixf hiiirth ot niKi 
III. 1 1 . s Is I . 'aiil.i I lx iis.'d b\ 1 ,ii.i s ,1 II ' raft To 
telie\»* I oieaesj ion ,it K.u.u ill it l' uifeii'htl to 
.i.lopi a wax. ieiijth ol meiit s un tlu' >outh 

111111.1 lout.* .is sHoii .is ,i v. I Olid medium w.ixe 

1 1 .1 iisinit tel .uni U'ei'ixii haxi' I'ein iii't.illed 
theie. 

Jsoiitii ot JJoiiihax a wiieh'ss .serxiee for axia- 
tuui ii> at pifseiit opeiated on the shipping wave 
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h'liLTrti n[ ton iMHtir'- nr and < nloiidiu 

peiidiii'^ tlu.‘ < niiipit tinii ni .o loii.mt n al '.r.itioii'. 
at Th'-*- plait-' i’ataV aii-iarr itpiiatiuu on 
rhi' 't-i-Ti'iu nr rlit' mutt- .uc not .it |»M*'r-nt 
fiiuifip'-d with wiit'hj"? and tin* tialliL i.oiisi-'t' 
nl J'nIlir-To-[‘nlllT lilt "a-Jf' 

Kxpf-niiii nt' alt* lit-m.: inndihtfil l'\ Tata"' 
witli iitrt'iinL-.iiarf' iie>(in*!i» v railio-tHlej-hniiP 

appaiani- ni'rail*--! m out- nr thni Wai n iiiai liim*' 
with the nhjei t "i ilet* iiiiiiiiii’J the relative ad- 
■aura'-;i' ni tlx- infei nn-'liatt* .md niediuni wa\e 
I.hanif-i' ira i uiijiiiuiili atinii }»y ladiu-lelepliony. 

Meteorological Services — f'H'Tlii i iiiipin\e- 

lilenr' Ui-Ie ellet nd hy the India iJett'Otn- 
io:;ii al Iiepaitnif III in tlx* Mt tenii>|n:iii al an. ur.a - 
iiieiit' 1(1 a\iatinu -New dnuMi'-Hiitht pilot 

hallnii oh-t-i \ atn; X' weit- I'taMl'lied .it K.lJ 

''.unand and (iwatiijr to iiiei-t the ii'qinierneiit' 
nr tlie !|\ lliLI Itn.iT 'ei\li*' I he I'llnt h.dl«.H»n 
and (iiiieriT weaftn i nli'ci \ atni v at i.w.idm 
wa' tiaii'ietnd to .jiw.iiii: the pilot hallonii .ind 
Illilent Weather nh'ei \ atnl le- .it \llah.lh.»»l 
and AilpniH wvi* iim'ed to the 

ae|iii!tnine' and a tinipntaiN nh'eiMi w.i' 
]>n'ted at tliH seaplane ha'e at < .ih utt.i foi the 
]"ne of -pel lal lepnlt'. pal t lc Hlai 1 \ ie-_Mtdine 
M-ilhllitv roi’ the heiietit nr the II \ lie-' l>oat '• 1 \ X e 
t hi ttie Kal.n ill-< nlnllihn mute, the oh-el \atni |e- 
at lihilj M.ileuanu .uid ll\d*tahad rhe-jninpet) 
heoan t.iKiiii: leenlai atteiiinon pilot- hallonn 
nh-ei \ atmii' and ariaiiLO ment- weie ni.ide jm 
an iiilditimial pilot hatlonn a-eent ,it \hnied.ih.i*l 
Ml the l.llU !|lolliin!.r The ol-ei\.itn|\ al 
l>.in'.:aloi e .d>o i niiuiiein ed an a<i'hi|nnal d.iil\ 
2 'llnt hallnnn oh'ei \ at inlt m the .iMeinoon. 

A tiew aNLitinii -eiriuii ha- hei n t up .ii tlx* 
V(ipei \ir otliie, X-Jia, W hx )i W iM he latei fi.in— 
teijeil with the llppei \il Otliee to llilln 'llil-' 
iiviatmn -eifinu will he JI -pnli-dde toi Ihe Olira- 
IH>Htion ot the Iii'-teni ninux al -• l \ X e on all 
Iniite-. and. when tiaii'liiied to helhl will 
inamtairi llid-nii with the Civil Vvi.dion Dep.ul- 
ineiit. 

Tiie inteiiiatiniia] ende.- liave been rnlnpted 
for all eiiiieiit weitlx-i repnit-. Mxliidini£ le- 
I'nit-- ot d.inu'einii- plieiioinena .ind iiiipmve- 
ineiit tlxienr New edifinn- ot the pamphlet 
on inetenmki^if al or u-nn-'at ion hu aiimeii and 
ot the Aviation Weathei ( odi ■> (I'otket Caul; 
were i— -wed. 

On the 'I'lan— liidi.i air mule tlie midiiie 
ariailL-'ellieuth loi the l— ue r>I tniet.i'.t- llpp*‘l 
Wind and eiiireiit Wi.ithej lepoit-hN W T to .dl 
main aemdionX' and to .noiatf in thwht wi‘ie 
I'oiifltmed Alimen .ne aide tn lelei to the 
late't repojt on Weather Notne Jto.ud- at 
-leindiome- ol to Uet repoit- h\ W J' while 
in llx- ail at- loiitiiie finii'. .oxi .it olhei lime-, 
on K ■jlil-'ltion <hi nTtni inuti- We.ilhn !«•' 
pi'lf' ue plep.lied h\ the \lej * .a nIn-.'X ,i I Ofin e 
to ,'Uit the tinie-tahie ,ind nei-d- id the .in 
'M \ x t 

\n.in'jeiix-iit- iiavi hr. n Fp.nle Tni thi tnidnn* 
dl'fi ihiif xni nt pllnt h.ilhpnl! .11x1 I *liient wt.irln-t 
rejinit' .itnllir tlx l\ a T a ( 1 1 1 < nlniilho lOUlf and 
the* s\'tem It wnlkim.' -.tl l-Mt toi jjv 

W'eatiiei rrpnrts .ux! loie.-a'-t'. aie nnu -iip- 
plied to \n M-rvni -I ui India, liiiinted toi the 
Bombay- Porbaiider service and to Indian^ 


I N'atioiia! Aiiwav-? Jamited tor the J-.dmie- 
J Delhi -el \ li e. 

I Legislation, Rules* etc — Fix' Indian \ii- 
luatt Alt lo’U imtlx r aiiieixled l-y Tlx 

Indian Aiur.itr ( \mi ixlnx id i Ait, 'lie 

'_l.ittei tnipnwei' tlx- iinfial Cnxeiiinieid t. 
itake iiie.i'ilii-- I.ii tlx- -aiiltaiv iniitinl nl all 
iiavi'aafinn in emei.'eix le- 
! Ihe (ii.itr or the I'lii-lx ile.ilth (AiielaU 
lillh-- Wtix h are h.i'id nil TIM* I lit* i Hat X'li . 
isunt.iiv < ntisenfinii lof All N.i vxjal X'ii . witi 
TiuMlitii .it inii' Tn 'iiiT ( (<uilni‘'n- in lixlia h i' 
real lied a tinal rnim and the itii!> - will be pm- 
; mulvrated -hnitlv . 

I international Commission for Air Navigation 

'--llidl.i wa- lepu-'.-Tdi'd .IT rlie liOTli M-'H-i' 

I nf the inti 1 n.iT mnal i niiinii'-inu rm An N'av i-'.i 

Itmn held .IT rtie ll.rCUr dUMfiC 'l.i\ .Old lui" 

b\ All , 1 . A >illilxiv.( ■' ! , M ^ (Utd' 

• Aeronautical Maps - llx. jiiepai.dinn or .■ 
I'eix- nt .lemii.oini a) m.i|i' Ini Iniha nu tll- 
,-i.i|e nl 1 l.oiHHino ha-. I'l-in iiiiderfaken hi. 
'tlx MllVev nt lixll-i Hirixlln tlxie ll-iV' 
j been twn -i | je- of -.'eiiiMl lli.I[>- nil fill- ''id' 
In.lllM-h the -l.ufe Inteinannli.ile” -eite- aild 
|flie ••Indl.l ami \djai rid < niiidi le- -i ) ir- In 
J Oldel tn lai llltate the Wo|k i-I kef pm.' the Itl.lp' 

I up-tn ([afr. d ha- I'ei n diildeij tn iniieilitMti 
m lurilie njt one 'ilX-' niih I |jr t ,llte lldet- 
i Il-Il|nna|. ■ h.lT l.erli -i |i i tnt and llll(' VMll h. 
tlx ha-i- nt the mw aehuiaiii i( ai map' 

1 e"« iiti.d lii-r 'ii*p till' ma]i 'heet' ,ue l<eimi i mii* 

I pletrlv levi-ni .ijid UplItlUd in tUlll, \'('.nli 

1 -Ix-i I I' ' niiiph led .1 Hpei ) i| edit inn will be pli • 
|p.ilid nil uhl<|} Will 1.1 'lilpiiiited ail mlniilia- 
^rmn i niitnl nuiie m, Pn pn'-iMr with the le 
« nmiM.-hd.itinn- Ini r)ir Iid» J ii.it mnal I m .d 
\etnii;ii|t H .d Mapn] A lini'M' l-’nt t he 1 liter |iat InN d 
< on\ I III xui. 

(he Aemn.iidii al Jidni Mi.trinii (<)m]>ii-e'. ile- 
t.iiK ot aeindjoiix' and l.iiiilinu uioiind'- wim‘- 
le" and llieteni oId'Jx ai nnilltle'. nh'tl in til'll'' 
to .01 n.iv e/.d ion '.ix li a-v hicli lai tni v i himnev - 
•ind powei Inu-', .lu .uid iii.iiiix- held' junhihiied 
.uea.-, ete. 

Accidents \tnt;dnIJi nnl llial-le aei xleid' 
Ol eniieil in the i .ili-nd,o vrai I'.i Is ;dl ot vvhx h 
W ei e IK I Jilt ,1(1 idriit ' 'I lie eni i e-pi uni IllC total' 
Inl I’ett, .||,d |ii;7 J, t ,\,.]\ ; i-Kp, in 

(.ill H.Mii’i ail nh-niA. I'.'; 7 , Is (l.A i!>m_' lurideid) 

Aircraft Manufacture - '1 lie drin.iiid fnr 
ailM.dt i.oi'e(| li\ t)ir \\,jj ],'d tn the 

explni.itmn nt |■n"lh|hTil' or .iiui.ift in.inii- 
hoKin III Indl.l .i,,d ,f. Is liaint th.it at lea'i 
two Imli.in mdii'lnal mnn-in' an- inlne'ted in 
the piii)i(| l)i'(-u — xiii'. Ii.ive I.een coiiiu on 
|III tli.it heh.ii! hriwrrn M, Wahh.uxl lliiaihand. 
ja Koiid,.,> nidU'liiali't .md the (.nveinment or 

[•J'dla I pi. Ill- loi e-tahli-liiii'i .1 l.nlolV Hi 

^ |■..Uil:ahul ,i(e Iiriiii-I'tnnd t., li.i\e n.K'hed .i 
'veiv .id\aii...| dace 'I In- i Imx r ol I'.an-C-don 
h.is l«-.-n pmnipn li |,s rj,,. a\.iil,ii.ilii\ nrilx.ip 
ell I lin itv .Hid hi-_’h ci.idi 'lei I I nun tlx-- HIi.hIi.i- 
v.dhi Inui .ind ^tirl W.uk' 'Ihe ix-iix- will 
hr tui.imed «nl!Jr|\ thiniicli ,i .hunt Mork 
I • oiiip.uiv 'I'he C(i\ ri iinient ol India it i' 
under-to»*d, h.i\r pmmi'eil to a"i't the m-w 
■Joiiipanv to cet till- n-uuiie<l maihiiu-iv -iiid 
h.ivi .iNo .iciceil to jam ha'c, m tile lu.'t iii.stain e, 
oU I'laufij a vear trom tliem. 
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Air Routes. 


A. Trans-(''inttn>^iiUil Air Ilottlt's 
India . — Air <>p.-ratiDir from Kuropc 

to aiiii acni''-? liLilia to llie Last \\ eio as follows — 
(n Imp-rial .\iraa\^ ami Traiis- 

Contiiifutal Airways Limitt.-d. 

Ciitil S*-pteiiiii.‘i . !'♦ ;'i th»‘ two romiunu's 
ahoveitifritioiiiMl now oper.ita ti\o -.oivk • ^ each 
Way pel week lietueeii lii'li.i ami Limlaml, 
tliest^. Tliiee "t-rMie" Wen opeiateil )‘\ lnipeii.il 
Aiiway-' Limited with *• " ('Iti'-s Ilxinir Jioaf" 
between >oiith,iniiitou and >\iliie\ ’J’he othei 
two weie opia.tfed jiiiiith hv Impeiial \ii- 
wa\- and ln<li.in 'liaii--< oiitiueiital Aiiw.yx- 
T united between }’n.i!and .ind l ai« nft.i Ihe 
IhiLrlaiid Aimti.ilia an '•ei\he w.m '.ii'.pended lu 
June, I'.ilu. on It.iUV enti\ into tlie w.ii, hut a 
weekly ser\ n o w.is estai<li~tied between south 
Afnea .ind Viisti-ilia i m Lutiit A Lo\euiineiii 
I'liiitiix'hnj'i.’ iioin Simla, i'sued on .luH 11. I'a-A'* 
anniuimed that anaii'jenn'Uts liad been in.ide 
tor the ti.ui'nU"ion ol m.uK i»\ •ui to tin* 1 inted 
Km'Jdoin .uid Liuope.ui ionntne|' with whuh 
lomnmni'ation was still niaint.rnteil. by the 
S\ dmw -liiab.m ^eisne up to Duib.m and b\ 
MM the lest ot till' w.i> 'I’lie tn>t west boiiml 
seiMee to early inaiN lor the I'nited Kni'^doin 
and I'Jiiope was expeited to lease indi.i b\ the 
beL'iniiiiiU ol tlie tiiud week ol July, I'.HO 
('2) K.L.M. and Air Iianee. 

K.h.M. (Duteh) operat'd n regular 
thrice per week trom Anisteidani t" bandoeii'-'. 
and Air I'l.inee uiiee weekly Ii oin I’ai is to Hanoi. 
Both the servieeR operated to a d.iy srhediih 
from Liuopo to Kaiadiiaii'l tlair iout<‘ aeross 
Tmiia wa‘*froni Karachi nn .Io«llipur an<l Allaha- 
bad to t'aleutta. llofli seiviees aic now dis- 
oi'-Miiised owinu to the wai, 

LI Indian Air Senu'f'f' — There are thre<- 
(’oinpanies ojiLialiiij.' scheduled air Inns in Imli.i. 
They are •- — 

(1) Tata Sons Ltd. {Anatiun l>e}>aitmeHt), 
Itomf'oy . — TatA Sons Limited coininencrd opera* 
tim^ a weekly air mail service between Karachi 
ami IVladias* in ounneetirnr at Kaiuchi 

with Imperial Airwajs’ service. The Service 
was duplicated from January I'JJa. 


With the introdiicti.iii of the l-jnpire An M.ii! 
Seheiiie the service vtas extended to Colombo 
and increa-*til in lieqiienev to four times pel 
week The tre. 4 iuncv was further increase') to 
h\e times per week iroin tlie end ol July 1U3S. 
but Is iM*w .m.iin u dill • il to tout I lie route is 
tioiu KaiJ'ln >ta Lhuj Alimcdabad. Bom- 
bay |l\dt'i,ibad Mailr.is and ’I i n liinopoly 
to‘<olom>.o In Tata Sons established 

a weekK stiviee to i’nvandiinii tiom lioiiibav 
tut Lo.i and ('.imiaiioK' enmieitinu .it Bombay 
witli one Ol the k.ir.nhi--Maili.H .Services 
This sen lie has sunv been extended from 
'rnvanduim to TiiehmopDlv conneitina there 
with one ol the K.ir.o’hi i olniiibo seiviets 
Iiom A'ovLinber B.»37. the rompanv beiian a 
lu-weeKiv M-rsice fioni Homl>ay nn Imlorc 
Bhopal and Bw.ili"! to Delhi 'I’lie lioinbay- 
Tiivandrum-T'riihm'>polv and the Biiinbay- 
Dellii servi.es are i.peiated only dm in.: the fair 
season {Oifober to Apnl) B.isseuL'ers. frentht 
ami luaiB aie canicil on all these beiviee^. 

CJ) Indian Safional Aun\to< I.i'mih’d. AV//* 
— Phis i-onipany heszan ('pt’i.atioiK in 
Deeeinber IJU .iml now iiin the I<jll"vvini: 
seivnes- IVlhi-Lahoie- K.iM. In, everv Tues- 
day. l.diai lii*rulciitta iia Lahore and Delhi 
Sii'nd.i.vs .iml Momkiv-s : C.il. uttt-K.iiaehi 
MuDeilii and Lahore. Thuisdaja and I’lidajs 

Thev .lie the piinni-al aumiits in Indi.i f'lrtli'' 
Briti.'h oveise.m .\nu.l^^ foipoiation .iml 
Indian Tians-Contni'Uital Alrwavs Ltil , and 
nuiiiit (in a lleet of l.Ujie and binall aiicialt lor 

ch.uter.s. 

(3) .ID Snnciniif India, Limihd, luindniii — 
This company was forim’d duiino 1'13<) and 
opened a letzul.tr sen ire from Bombay to the 
K.itlii.iw.ir statis m N’ovembei l'.il7 \t jue- 
sent tliev lun the tolloumu setviies )>"mbay- 
Katln.iw.il . d.ulv exi rpf Sund.ivs: Kathi.iwar- 
riit'-h on 'ruesdav.s, Tliui'ilavs and satuidavs : 
B.iioda-K.Hhi.iwai, ’luesdavs ami s.ituidavs ; 
Boinbaj-Boona-Kulluiimr, .Moiidavs a ii d 
Sutuidavs. 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 

Opened formally In l.sU'.), the Suez Canal 
constitute.‘- an .artitieial waterway about 10a 
miles lone. Imkmu i’ort Said on tlie Mediter- 
i.uiean With .Suez on tlie Bed Sea. Tim Banal 
shuiteus the route trom Lnuland to Calcutta 
and Boinb.iy by J.ih’.d and 4,r>n0 miles re»]>ee- 
tivelv, also’ ot eoiuse, substantially reducing 
the di.staneo to Austiaiia. I'sinti the Banal, the 
Mo'liteiranean fleet I’ouM reach the SmjZ.ipore 
b.ise m 1 » ss tli.in tliKe v\eekj>. The alternative 


celebrated coui> in l^7a when for £4 oiio.outi 
lie houiiht the inajoi it v of the b.inkrupt Klicnv e » 
holdiiuis. The shaies are iiovy valued at 
£84,000.000 and the curient )>iolits anmiiiit to 
about £ 3 ..'» 00 .m)U .1 M-ar To date, they have 
I'iiriii'a tlic l!rilWiTrf.i.iiryt.,iiiif £4:u«»> i«« "j 
illMiliuils. i.-inahiiiiy' sluua-ai l- lifM 

III Fram-I-, luit not lo tlio I'ltnili 
whirlHloc.liot oiMi a-ltiro. Ilu' J.oai.i lompi a 
21 Frtiu'lnin-Ii. m ,;V' ' 


O.isf ui 11 ss tll.ill i-iiii-' ivo. ...I,-.*,..,.* . , •••■•V ... - - S’ T. ,0, ..,.0>r 

lonto round the Bape lenihlieiis Bnt.un’s lines j .m ptiaii. Dnh thn-e ot th. ‘ ...m nn- 

of communications by about 4,000 miles. lepresent the BntBli (.uvcinuimt • ' . 

control ana Finance. i in« — -n r.-pre.'-n. 

Tlie Silrz; t'.iiial l. coiilr.illwl p- .i .viiilanv ™mint-r<-l;a ii t<i ■ ,,^,. 1 , 1 ^, thnmch 

I.lop, ll>, l.ilui d 111 tllo in.iiyt •‘‘ I"''' J" '■] I,,, I'll, nini.ili OI tlie ( oln- 

£120,011(1, IIIIU, IMsWf t,i till’ ptwn «,i)ViTii-l the t .iii.il 1 - '•(It -pi,,. 1 . 

merit when the c,mccj,aioii L'xpuci. on ^o.ciiip'i , p.inj lb till . . 1 Puinioii otti, ea .it 

17, tocy. 'Jill, lb of conrbO 1.1 liefault of oth.-r mi.imce. 1 hLM't. ^ j;o,.ra 

arr-wngements. The liritisli Govenimeut owns b, Biahol'be.ite and 
41 pe? cent, of the shaies, thanks to Uisraeli's 1 meetings in Jans. 
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The Suez Canal. 


Development. 


I Artu'lf IV'oitlv ( (>ii\Lnfion. 'Jlit- "■ 

bm« the \\i«, till- wurkolwi.,iin.u',.Wrfn-.|,^^.jj vw- 

irm an<i 3Tr;t]:_'lit'-i!inLr flit J anal li.ta I'tcii taken i,,r j, nfiattt diiuu'.: v.Iik 1 i 

111 lun.i with retloubka viu'our. Ui^-ration.^ are ami ibv saft-tv of the Cnni 

diiecteii from l^rnaiha. \\ mm the <-aiiai \'as, endan-. red l.\ the advance oi ih 

opened in tlie vudtli wa- <d leel and the t.-r,'., , • 

depth about liO It^et 2 inche.-. The declared' 

policy of the Canal Cumpanv in r*2ard to the i Report for 1939. 

det-ptniM of the Canal U to otfer a ?Iiu;htly ■ -n,,. tiaa'i.- iit- in Kiii.M.a -an e tlif autau" 

CTcater il.pth of water tluin that aaailable lu ,n, 

ports east ol ?uei. It i» elaime.i tliat, a.nli tlie ^ , „„i|„.„v I, nl a .hie, t ami iinpnrr m 

exception of St (liiey. there is no i-astern ^ , .,„,p 

port wliich at low tide luxb a ttroater deptU oi 

water than tlut now provided in the Canal' imnne rh*- tulif iii-mrli- uhi«li m !''■ 
throuuhout the full ieiiuth of nearlv ln'» miles pit-jM,tt>d the outhif.ik ni w.ii 'hipf'ine tiu'iii.- 
Today. the Canal is on an averaue. 4r> fi ct deej. , ff„. vliMcwd hut a -.li'^bt letiii.-tion .'ompai' 
and 7(1 yards broad. It can be traver-jed in f,-, j}„, ^4.,,, un thf other hand 1 

jUbt ■umiCT thirteen hoUl^ About i:> i-hip? 1 ,, diniiiiiitina .utei the dei lai - 

can pa^b in the 24 Ijoutb. Unes.iip hab. how« Vtr. tn.n 'U w.ii I lie i.ill in tMttu w.i- -•ud<leu ae 

''till to tie up to let a -eeund pa'b, t h*‘U’.th tin re I in-me <i\hi '»o jiei tent ju Sejittin 

lb plenty of room for both. It ib le.irt d \v;itn||„, 'n„i. h.ipj.ilv r<<l’"ued li-iwevei a n-'n '' 

ikbplaceiiierit iiiij'ht lirinij aiiout a colll'ion 1 „pj, p j,,, ,j ,,, , till th *- - 1 

There would also lie a danuer of eionn.liiie i onti,, uhol,' sinppine in Id w 

The biwe.-t vcbsel jut fo navii^ate “‘lheCut”ij4 ,,.jjt p .... tp,,,, T||,,r ,,j ]t,;s .tud li' 

was of 27,hoO tons It i-' doubtful i( 'e'*i*e|}. 1 . w.i. iltiuu by Id 

like tlie Houii and KoI'NLV, both over 42,d90|j,mt 
tons, could navi'mvte the canal •a-dj in its-l 

present state. I'urth'-r exj'aii'ion ai»peai?j th* t«»r.d ie« . ii't' dm in:: unc 1 4'd *' • ' 

inevitable. ii" "boa me b\ 1 omp.ii I'oii nifb 

Neutrality. I;'" ■' "i joj 1141 ; or 77 ' 

I laU'd ItMeipt". Wep' U b ^ > 1 i* " 

AV'bOlute ru utialUj l^thehau ulih* loinp.uij itb.m iht>->e''l (hi- pieietline \e.ii. tin* leiluition 
a-i Waw made clear liuum.! the Italo-AliV'—inian j hvirrj: l-u'-'cK iltie. ,di*'.ul\ >.tatud. to vlct ica" '' 
war. ivcferinm to tin' p-tim-'t tlnd ihc Caii.il • .|ii|>pine ibinne tin l.i't loiii montiib rif 
should bu clobcd to It.ihaii '•lup-'. tin- .'[-u 'lui' ; \ rai Iteteipf- nuni 1 matn i.il •'Civnc aj-" 
lie Voifuc, Cluiliin.iii ot tin- IWi.ird »d lhre»-n.*» w.-nr d«-wn appiti !4il»l\ i.'ni 'i i7 s .")! l 1 1^'’ 

addiuobinjl the aiiiiual I'cm r.il nnitinir of Ui<' Nt.ih||ii\ ■>! tin- poiin'l -feilmu' i.dc in Idl'* dt 
Couipanv on June Ib.l'o ol'-'ei vyd : ‘' lt|pnsvd tin- iom[».iM\ ot tlie iiiofif" thiouut' 

(.ni'UtralitJ ) i" ntated in tin- Act ot Conce "ion j wlmli u leali-ed m bv 

ainl in tiiu Statute^, Miitln innue, it !•< ifua- j .-tie* t in-.' tmn't'-i ' m t\uidb bt-tween hondou.uv l 
ranteed by an international Convi-ntion otip.,,,'. undei .nh,ui-iL.eoii-. e<mdiTion- 
2iith Uetober, Ivsj;, c-vpre.'.bly couhimed by the 

Treaty ut Ver&iiilli s Article I ot tlub Cons en-} lApcndUuo- on Tic- other hand. jo-'C o' 
tion says, in tin* followiici tcinis, tlnit. •th<'|7of mHo 2.''(. : i an miira-e oi (id.li'o.T'"* 

Suez Maritime Canal jvill ahvajs lenuun flee ( on The niiita''e wa- dm- to tlie li-c 

and open, in time of war as in tin pi-.-na-. tojtle- i.de ot tin- hevpfian pomid '•ince tin- po'- 

.ill increliant or war ve^seds, witiiiuit Flan 1 1 edm--' n port |»a\ un-ut -a the --haie ot tin- Cou'- 
dibtinction,’ and it aildb th.it, ‘ tin- Canal ailC p.in\ in th* i nUstim t i.m «»i tlie i elite coniiei tm- 
never be subject to tlie rj*.rht of block.ide ’ | t*ojt Said with biir/ (an oKlm-.r to ,m a-ji'i-cnicut 
‘ If, by an act of force, wliieii notime.! » ntitlif ; ol 1'* >»b. and to the eib 1 1-. or .i i i-e in -old pih 
one’ to anticipate, any I’owei thoic-dit of foi- 
biddiin^ entrj into tlie Canal to ship.-' ot aiiotli'-i 
Power, fliat "e.-tiue would he e<|Uivalent to 
an act ol war with all its coiibcquence-' Ab 
for your Board, tin* que-'tion of clo'-hm tin- Canal 
could not aiij-e and they were ne>er called upon 
to dlbCUbS It.’ 


on « oiiipul-'Oi \ I hai 

Traffic through the Canals 

C‘l'> Tiatlii thioiieli lie- Caii.d .iMmiitit- 
I to :i7» tiaii'-ir-', lefin-'ii-iit me 20 r»7 > odd ton- 


_ m-t leei'hi.a o rpu turn ol 4 sir,.i)oo tou' oj \t 
'pel lent on lie t")ni,i’_'e ill I'ijs Till'' decic.i-i 
. . » , .1 i - . < ■ lio\\ «- \ ei j loT I M 1 1 ti )i Ml I V Miaint.i uic< I tluouele 

p,.. 

pro\i-le-l that the nilcb ale obM'i-veil. on the tree ! P* > ' "d h tlian I • • 

ine of file Canal Un two occa-ioub m the {Ubt tht huti^h »'.U1e a- imii- .ited in the . ation 

Canal has been c!o>cd and on a innd the qu.*.,tii»ji ■ ,,, j, 1,^ n item iliti'--' fopj'cd the h'^ 
ot free us.* wa.s r.ii''-d. The hist \v.i, in l.ssj ^ iMnn.iL'e ot 1'. joS 71 J and - «>-" 

siK yearb before the '.lonaturc of the I on\i ntion- f|.,i|..ii.. N.\t i.uiie It.ilv witfi a tonnacc ot 

wlit-n durin '4 the nnolt ot AnU'i P.isiu rMiisit- tolloweri b\ rla 

the Khedive of Bvtvpt, the -^nbAy oj the ‘ anal . x, ,}„ , 1 ,^, 1 .^ Ceimaiivaud Kiaiiee 
was thouuht tti be inip.uiIU'd Uuiiiiu tin , 

Spanibh Aiu. ru-ati war ot l>9s the attempt 01 ; 'ihe mind.. i ot pa'-cu'-o-rs h<n! lailcri tiom 
the Si>:inisi} Fleet to call at Sm-z on its \\a\ j I7n.sd2 lo 4|d '.j i li.itlie m ^iood- reached .1 
throuuli the Canal was fiustratcil by the Canal • tot,d oi '.:4.h7T.dud tons, over U per cunt. Ics-a 
authonlies in accordance with the proMbious ot ' than that ol the luecediiig jear. 
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Travel in India. 


Thirty years aso, atourln was 

only to the Wealthy, the leisured and those 
WHO had friends in the country. The cost 
of the journey was very high, the method>. of 
tr.insportation w'ere very slow; and the faci- 
lities for travel were so indifferont that he was 
a bold man who consiSne<l himself to the 
cies 01 the country without a ^he.ii ot letters 
of introduction. Now the mail which 
is posted in London on Thursday night, 
reaches Bombay in 14 days, and the passenger 
can travel by the same route and with 
the «ame speed as the mail. It is also possible to 
reach Bombay in 11 days from Genoa or Venice 
by means of tlie Lloyd-Triestino line. A ilozon 
lines have covered the sea route betwe en Europe 
and India and Ceylon with a plexus of regular 
services while Imperial Airways have a weekly 
servieefrom Croydon to Karadii ami from there 
the Indian Stal<‘‘Air Service takes von to D.-Ihi 
and before long it is hoped to Calcutta. The 
Indian Raihvayf- provide tacilitie.s on the trunk 
lines equal to rrianv of the best services in Europe 
and the Imlian ludel has grown into a really 
comfortable car.i v.j U'-. erai . 

I 

The traveller to India has a ciioicc of manvi 
ports by which ho may enter. To the majority ' 
of viMt(*r!' fiorn Mmoj)can<l the We'-t. Boinbav 
provides th«‘ir Hist ghmpM' of Iieha. whih' 
others enter lo' (‘alciitta, Af.idi.is and Kano hi 
and I'ui Columlui. 

Owing to its geographical position Bombay I 
I** kmiwn as the Gateway or lu.jia thiough wlncji j 
for more than a ceiitiiry. tlic impoif and cxpon j 
trade of India has largclv p»s-ed A'^h-purph j 
again''t tlie dawn th** spurs of the \\ est«Tn ' 
Ghat«. tlironcs ot mv'-trrv. stand seutmel ul»»ut 
the inner aanctiiaiy of Bombay Jlaibour. 
Among and above tliese minmtam heights 
Wellington fought the b.ittles wliu li eained for 
him liis e.irlv militarv greatness livery 
S'houlboy knows tlie story of the M.ihr.itta 
campaigns; thr'v arc but one — the Mahrattas 
— of the races withm races th.it jvopulate thi'' 
vast country where two hundieil and tvventy- 
tw’O different vern.ieiilars are 'J|)Oken. There 
is never an end to the land of Imiia. You will 
find life m its most up-to-dat<- form and next 
to it the cn-toms atnl hatuts of a nation vvhieli 
have not <hangeil for himdieds <>f ve.us. y^uo 
will surge past you in a y»ietnre~qne ]>n>»-es>ion 


observation such as the eu.stoms, religions, 
philosophy an*i art ot ouc of the oldest civilisa- 
tions. 

To the true lover of nature, the botanist 
ami the nutiir.ilist, Imlia can offer every charm 
in forest, mountain, valley, cultivated plain, 
and wild waste 

To the sportsman, it can furnish sport such 
as lew countries can give ; the tiger in the 
forest, the groat mabscer in manv rivers, the 
w'ily snipe on the jheels, the strong winged 
duck, the jinking pig and many another kind. 

To the mountaineer, the Hiimilav'as offer the 
iiighcst raount.iins m the world and some of 
the few taraous peaks w’hich are still unclimbed. 

To the statesman, businessin.vn or politician 
who seeks rest and change without idleness, 
Imlia presents a sense oi imsy administration, 
u n.itioii in the m.ikmg and an experiment 
such as has never before been tiiod. 

Bombay itself is cosmopolitan like many 
ot the world's gie.it ports and in it you wdll 
find jostling en( h other in the streets representa- 
tive-. <*f half the races of mankind The Towers 
of Silence and the C.ives nr Kleplianta are among 
tlie sight- t'* be sf,*n. Klephanta is oue oftho-e 
<lelightful l-l.iiuis whuh are fieely siuttermi 
upon the waters over wliieli BomhaV reigns as 
Queen 

But Ibunbav is a g.itew.iv and through it 
rn.inv intere-tmg tiij.s await the visitor and 
noithuaids to Jxihi he has the clioieo of two 
routes either bv the (t. T P Tlaihvay rm the 
EHora and Aj.uita Cave-. Sanehi, Gwalior. Agra 
.u\d ^rmtra «ir bv the B It C. f. Railway 
vni B-irod.i and throngli Rajpntana with its 
famous uties of Mount Abu, Cdaipiir. Ajmer 
and Jaipur to Agri and Muttra. If you decide 
to bv tlie G 1. J* Uailwviy route, you will 
fiiul at Aj.inr.i iio-ioes whii h rival m.iny of the 
old fie-eoes found in Europe while at Ellora 
are the mo-t wonderlul eavis in the world, 
moimt.uns mit into eolo-^al sanctuaries. You 
will be able tt» eompaie the work of the 
Buddhists, the J.uns and the Bralimins and 
learn more <u Indian mythoiogv than many 
hours OT ^tudv’ will uive you. At Sanelii are 
Binldhi-t bnililing- tiating back to 150 B.C. 
The -tone iMrvings .ire rem.irkable .and are 


You Will hear a in<'dlev of sfrange smindb — 
the tinkle t>f the temple lx Ih, tim tlirob of tlie 
drum, tlie eh. lilt of the ‘ muezzin ’ announcing 
that God is Almigbtv and .Mohammed i- In-, 
Propliet. the song of the Sli.irma. the cry of, 
tlie Wild !ie:i-t in the jungle, 'i’he tropn.ilj 
sun i>la7iiig like a b.dl of molten gold in a tnr- 1 
qnoise -ky. tin* ^ilviT moon >.ijlmg across I 
the purpl«‘ vault of lie.iven will .iwaken in vou ' 
feelings which voii have never known before ■ 
If the Visitor se. k- v.iri' tv and pieture-queiws.s j 
there is no region in all tlie world so full of vivul ' 
colour, of populous cifH'-, oi luiilding- fle-ignet| 
by master architects of b\<gnne dav's. of diverge 
races, ol absorbing subjects for -tudv and 


well worth a vi-it. As yam proeeed further 
north, (J\v.iU<»r is rc.o bed 'live great Fort 
of Gwalior h.as h.-en described bv F* rgus-.on 
as “tlie mo-t remarkable and interesting 
example of a Hindu jiil.iee of an e.irly' age in 
Indi.i.'* Se\4'ntv niije^ further on lies Agra 
and of .ill the roniaiitK cities of India, .Agra 
mii-t siirelv' I onu“ fir-t Tor it eont.im.s that 
e.rownmg glorv \\\ miihlc, the Taj Mahal. 
Generatums hava* e-ame and gone since that 
far d.iv when tint most splemlid of emperors 
Sh.ihjebaii liovved bis head liefore hi- wife’s 
coffin in the vault of the finished Taj. The 
building 13 iH-trer kiiown rb an any other in tbt> 
world. Visit it by moonlight and later by 
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dayli;zht if you must. By moonlight its ^eduction 
Hit'^Nriblt^ Sit on the steps by the 
entrance sate and watLh the moon driit above 
tlie trees and the I'ln^r ui "itv^'r In'ht stealing 
round the ba'^e or the doiiic and {.reepinir ixeiitlv 
npward> to the piimafle. Sc- it also m the 
r.uiiim eNf-nini' liaht wln-n amber and iu-,e 
<ind tmld. the sun Slnk•^ in the west beluiid 
rhe (ienrlat*-d ramparts ot A^jra Fort If 
yon mii't \ j'lt It in the Inuad huhl of noond ly 
then loru't the fir-^t view from the £»iteway , 
anil w.inder awhile ahotit the garden', wlnie', 
you will find exqiii>ite ^Ump-^es oi snowy i 
-trin.turfs '^o liuht and ura<-efnl that they seem 
to rest on air ; of buoyant cupola and fhmbmu 
campanile. Here is jirandeur as well as lieaiity [ 
The Taj Mahal, however, is only one of the , 
many interestiriq 'sights of Ai^ra. and it^ Fort. [ 
Itraad-ud-Danlah’s Tomb, Akbui's Tomb j 
5 miles from Aura, and Fatihpnr Sikri. thei 
deserted city ot Akbar aiiout mile-> distant 
are all well' worth a visit, .No othtr fortress! 
in the W'oild pre-^ents so ureat an aiipearaiice s 
of kiiiohtly splendour, of jiroud and noble' 
diunltv or, with a more sovereign urace ciowii"! 
Its red bastions with so woiulejoii.^ a lollertiotii 
of palaces, mosques. halls of state, hath'* ! 
kio^tpie.s, haltonie<! and tmaies as Aura Fort [ 
a mde and a half in (•iicumfen-ncf, witli walls [ 
70 tiet hmh faced with red sand-vtone. The] 
MUoroiis (stsle OI dc( oMtue arihdceturo that i 
Akbar iiitroduied into hi' red sand'tone p»la<-cs| 
was emhelh'hed l»y his uraiids«in Shall dahan | 
who wa.s Uraely respoii'ilde tor the delic*ite' 
iiil.iy work and the low n lu t' in white marble 
Tlnro are no hiiildinus to equal these except 
those found in the Falace in Delhi Fort whioli 
Sliiih Jahan Iniilt whi n he tr.in'ivrrred his 
he.idqnaiters to Tielhi. Akbar’s vigorous 
but siipivinelv attr.iitive stvle appears ,it itS| 
liest in Fatilipur 8ikri whicli he built in hi'; 
Joy at the re.ili'.ition of his fondest hopes when | 
his bon Jahaijoir wa? born 

There m the year 1 '60 T). on a lonelvi 

emu’enee Akbar' loiinded his city ainl theio] 
beua.i to rDe as if by mauic those ure.it battle- , 
meiitcd w’.ilis. the maanifictnt palaces and 
eoiirtvards. the jzreat raosipie an<l the other 
'iijjcrb S[)ecim*ns of the skill of the Mouhul [ 
'tone-ma'Ons whi< h stami to this day a sourc«' ' 
nr fndlfs-5 wonder and admiration to visitors. ^ 

The traveller moves northward past Aluttra I 
and Biindaiian. lamons places of Hindu ful- 1 
uriinaye due to their absociatiou witlj the biithj 
and early life or Lord Krishna, until Delhi !' 
reached. Delhi, the capital or In.li.i. in dav' 
gone by and now the Imperial C.ipital of India, 
has no rival in greatiie.'S. as all men know that 
he who holds Itelhi holds India. Here the 
vi.'itor will find mmh that will interest ami 
enthrall him. Here ho can trace tlie urowth 
and fall of dvnastv after dynasty, here he -will 
find some or the hr-'t example- of tlie s\oik 
of the Mouhal Period at it- zenith as he wandei- 
With mnrtled feet in the urrat courtyard or the 
iargi't mo-qiie in India, the .7um.i .NLi'jid, or 
in Shahjahaiiah.id. the Fort and Fal.oe or 
Shahjahan wlio'se lull' rival tho-o of the ful.iee 
m Aura Fort -with their ileli>ate inl.iy work in 
marble and their uardens. llt're are crumhlinu 
memorials of the Mutiny, Hindu Rao’s hou-^e 
thr Kashmir Gate beneath which Some still 
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I 'ahite dead Horae and Salkhed as they pass, 
j the tree encumbered sires or redoubt ami 
. battery, Kicholson’' urave. A'oka’s pillar, the 
I site of the ureat Durbar 

' Kiitab, the first or the si>.talled se\ea lities 
' of Delhi With Its Kiitab Mmar. u 5' leet in heiuht. 

ereiDd m rhe IJth centnrv A.D of red and 
! cream sandstone overlooks the plain where 
I inanv or the paurs or lu'tory wen- writr»n 
The Kiitab Mmar, tapennu iioni the base to 
the siiniimt, i' ilivnled by five corbelDd i>alconie' 
while on the fluting is carved an intiic.ite d»--iign 
in which .are introduced verses from Tlie Koran 
In the mam courtyard stands tlie famou' 
pillir of solid wrought iron devoid oi riist 
and dating back to about 400 .V,D Vi'itor' 
to Delhi should not miss seeing the Kutab for 
it IS unique in India, 

New Delhi, the eighth city of Ih-llu. is wortliv 
to rank with its seven preikcessors. Kutab, 
Sin, Tuuhlakabad. Jahanabad, Firozabad. 
Puarana QiU and Shahjahanabad the present 
■lay Delhi. Here you find an example of town 
pla'nning carried out by some or the leading 
architects and engmeers m tdie world on a site 
where they could start with a free hand. 

If you decMe to take the route northwarils 
from Bombay via ltaj[)iit,wu. thim y‘m will 
see am)ther but cqii.illy mtere'tmg * sule of 
India lUii>nt.ina, th-* laiul of chivalry, 
attracts the visitor a' f<‘w plan'^s do. Alone 
at Udaipur U th'-re, m its periutlon. the fairy 
jialace of one's cliildliood. ju>t 'iie.ll a long 
•jataract of marble terrices and halls falling 
into the waters of a inotnitaiii encircled lake, 
as the illustrator of an Andiew Lang fairy book 
delights to draw. 

Mount .Abu, the llijpiit Olympus, combines 
tho delights of a. hill st.ition with one of the 
historic homes ot the gods. The Dilwara 
Temples, the raa'ierpice*' of Jain architecture, 
contain some of rh-' fin.‘^t carvings in India 
Forests or marble column', carved and polished 
till they res.-rable f'hiri.-^.. ivori.'s, are linked 
by flying archc' that twi't and twine from 
pillar to pillar like exqiii-ite creeppr.s, softening 
outlines ,ind produi'ing the clfect ot a symphony 
OI gracetul moverneut. 

Northwar.l^ irt)m D.'lhi is the TMinjab and the 
North-West Frontier Province whence most of the 
recruits for the Indian Army come. Here you 
will find Amnt'ar, the liornc ot the Sikhs. Lahore, 
one ot the. mo-,t atnient and tamons cities of 
India, the Pa", tlm historic gateway 

into Indi.i trmn the .North, the flourishing cities 
V> V*'i FoIumic- whuh hive risen up since 

ihiti'U lacginctTs heve harne-j,pd the w’ater** 

I tht FNinjah ** tie- Land of the Five Rivers” 

' b‘rfneiiv lan to waste and manv another 

city I hrniightlip Punjab aPo von will travel to 
r. i.h k ,-hmir. ramon, «mce 'the days of the 

M<»ghul Lrni«Mor'. 

. of Arniitvar D the Darbar Sahib 

(tlie^ Golden Temple). The pavements of 
tti> suT. ■! tank are ail of marble from .Jaipur 
and the t.iuk it'Mf contain' a sheet of waiter 
il I square. In the midst approached 

f'V a marble caiiywav. rises the OoMen Temple, 
11' irly cubniii in form and decorated with 
wond'Ttul riehness 

, Liiliore grew in importance with the dawn of 
Moghul Supremacy when Babar, the founder 
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Of that dynasty, made it a place of Royal 
Residence, reminiscences of which are to be 
found to-day in the pleasure gardens, tombs, 
mosques and pavillioos of Moghul architectural 
beauty which have won undying fame for that 
djmasty here and elsewhere in India, 

Khyber Pass, the great natural highway 
into India through the almost impregnable 
mountain burner of the I^orth-^Ye5t Troiitier 
is rich in historical association and has from time 
immemorial been the route by which conquorinu 
hosts have passed into India to disturb thej 
peace of her people and continually alter 
their destiny. It is still the great trading route 
between India and the Central Asian States. 
On Tuesdays anti Fridays when the continual 
string of caravans of great shaggy camels laden 
with merchandise, accompanied by stern, 
strong and picturesquely dre^^^ed men with 
their women and children from Central Asia are 
moving to and from Afghanistan, the pass 
presents a most interesting and unique sight. 

Kashmir, described by poets as “an emerald 
set in pearls” is a land of rich forests and 
upland pastures, of slow flowing rivers and 
glittering mountain torrents, ringed with an 
almost unbroken girdle of mountain snow 
capped all the year.' If you can imagine Venice 
set in the heart of Switzerland, that is Srinagar, 
the capital of Kashmir. Liie is goo<l as you 
glide along the face of the lakes in a houseboat 
when the lotus flower is out and the banks are 
one mass of colour with the snow-capped 
mountains in the background. When days 
are warm on the lakes, a tup can be made up 
the valleys and you can live in Arcady and see 
the bear in his native haunts and the mountain 
does on the hiU tops. 

For those who have arrived at Dellii via 
Bombay an interesting return trip can be made 
tin Benares and Calcutta. Many visitors, 
however, enter India via Calcutta and fiom 
here also many interesting tours can be made. 

Calcutta, one of th«* first trading ports of the 
British East India Company in India, was 
founded by Job Charnotk ; it is now tlie 
second largest city m the Empire, its public 
buildings, the Indian museum, tlie Fort, 
the Jain Temple, the Hindu bathing ghats 
along the river front, the Hindu shrines, are 
all worthy of attention. 

Before winding your way towards Bellii 
tiips should be made to Darjeeling to see the 
roof of the world and Mount Everest, tlje highest 
mountain and to Biiri, the home of the famous 
temple of Jagannath The ambition of e\ery 
visitor to Darjeeling is to see ;^[o^nt Evereat, 
the world’s highet^t piak. and, m order to do so 
they must travel some 7 miles away, past 
Crhoom station to Tiger’s Hill (S,.')!!' ft.I as 
from Darjeeling the mountain is not visible 
The best time to see suiirue on "Mount Everest 
is in the early Spring or late Autumn. Then 
at the end you will find a vit-w unequalled 
in any other part ot the woild Twche peak« 
over 20,000 feet with the awc-iu'^junng Kan- 
chanjunga in the centre are spiead out before 
you. 

Puri also is an easy run from Calcutta. Tliere 
in front of the gate of the temple IS the famous 
black marble pillar, one of the most beautifully 
worked things in India with a tiny figure of the' 
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Dawn on its capitol. Incongruous as it may 
seem, in Puri all caste vanishes. The signi- 
ficance of this can be understood only by those 
w'ho know India. Once a year the image of 
Vl^hnu is carried in piocession upon the 
famous Jagannath cars to the Garden Temple. 
These cars. 45 feet high, standing on solid 
wooden wheels, seven feet in diameter, are 
dragged along by the devotees. 

Twenty miles north of Puri, along the sea 
coa^t. or 54 miles by motor road stands the 
I Black Pa«j‘3da at Konarak. the temple of the 
Sun God Surya. 

On the ro.id to Delhi, the visitor will travel 
throuah the Gangetic plain, one of the most 
friutiul areas of India. Here he will find cities 
sacred to the Hindus such as Biidh Gaya and 
Bemires, • ities intimately connected with the 
mutiny like Lucknow and Cawnpore and other 
flourishing cities. 

Budh Gaya is one of the most famous and 
most interesting 01 all the sacred sites of 
the Buddhists for it is the scene of the “Great 
Reuimciatioii '■ and the Enlightenment of 
Crautaraa afterward named Buddha. It marks 
the site of Ills long penance and his final victory 
Over worldly desire. 

Benares Is reputed to be the oldest city in 
India, but there is no authentic record hosv old 
it Is e.xcept that it is meiition'^d in those two 
great Hindu epics, the Mahabharata and the 
llam.tyana. which deal with events long before 
the Christian era Benaics is, however, one 
of the most holy cities in India for the Hindu, 
and Its spiritual significance is shown in the 
quotation • “ Happy is the Hindu who dies 
111 Benares, for he* is transported at once to 
Siv.i’s Hiin.ilayan Paradise on Mount Kailasa, 
north of Lake Manasa, where the great three- 
eved ascetic seeing tlie past, the present and 
the future, sits in profuunii meditation.’* 

Bcn.ircs rests on the banks of the Ganges 
and floating down the river in a boat the sight 
of Auraiiizeb’s .Mo.^que and the many picturesque 
temples and ghats recalls to one’s imagmation 
through thf* dim vistas of time the endless 
proce^-'ions of devout people wending their 
way down the narrow lanes to the temples with 
fr.igiant garlands to hang round the necks of 
the gods or to wreathe in solemn devotion the 
emblem of Siva’s divinity. 

About 1 to .■> miles awav from Benares lies 
Surnath where Buddlia preached his first sermon 
after obtahimg divine wisdom at Gaya and in 
the adj'oinmg Deer Park is a Museum of Archaeo- 
logy of vivid interi'st. 

Lucknow is a city huliowed by memories of 
a urim struggle, of heroic deeds and noble 
bacrifii.e ; its appeal to the Westerner is 
infiuencetl by it» historuvil connections, its 
beautiful buildnigs and tlie mv^terioiis glamour 
so clo^elv ussi>‘i,ited with the East. Legend 
conm-ots tlio founding ot thr citv with Laksh- 
niana, son of JImg Da'-aiatha of Ayodhya and 
brother of lum.i th'* mythiral hero of the 
Ram.ivan.i, th*‘ epu p"em of tiie IIin(iu^ : but 
Lakshmaiipur or Lucknow as it is now callpd 
was at gre,itp-,t under the five Kings of 
Oudh (1732-1856). 

All M-'itors wend their wav to the Residency 
and pay homage to the gallant band who held 
it during the Mutiny against terrific odds 
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ontli relieved by S*r Colin Campbell. Tbe 
deecU of Lawrence who was in command nnttl 
he was killed and of Havelock who made his 
historic but unsuccessful attempt to rescue 
the garrison and was himself besieged are well- 
known. 

Cawnpore is one of the most important | 
industrial cities of India and here you will ( 
find up-to-date factories, a symbol of the West j 
With the teeming bazaars where business is 
atUl carried on as it has been done for 
generations. 

Northern and Central India is, however, 
not the only interesting part of India and the 
South can show you sights unlike those in any 
other part of the World. South India is a land 
of temples, full of the moat wonderful carving 
while Mysore, one of the most progressive Indian 
States, can show you fine buildings, falls higher 
than Niagara and wonderful scenery. 

Madras is the capital of the Madras Presidency 
and the third largest town in India, and the 
Presidency includes that part of India which 
was one of the first in which English and other 
foreign nations settled. The visitor will still 
find : 1 ‘ * the merchant 

■ u ' ■ .. compounds, 

111 I . y the local 

Inhabitants and in the scenery, which is the 
India of the old picture books, traces of what 
India used to be when first the English settled 
there. 

Mysore commemorates in its name the des- 
truction of Mahashasura, a minolaur or buffalo 
headed monster by Chamundi, the form under 
which the consort of Siva is worshipped as the 
tutelary goddess of the ruling family. Mysore 
State is a picturesque land of mountain and 
forest presenting the most diversified and 
beautiful scenery. The Capital which bears 
the same name as the state is a city with many 
fine buildings and a visitor to India who wishes 
to see the working of an up-to-date Indian 
States situated among wonderful scenery cannot 
do better than visit Mysore. Elephants range 
throughout the southern forests and from 
time to time keddah operations are undertaken 
when wild elephants are captured in stockades. 
Tigers, leopards and bears are numerous and 
bison are found in certain forests. Tiie famous 
Gersoppa Falls present one of the mo‘.t beautiful 
sights of wild untarnished nature to be found 
in India. Many of the temples contain examples 
of the finest carving, and Seringapatr.m famous 
as the capital of Tippu Sultan and about nine 
miles from Mysore is well worth a visit. For 
those who are travelling from Bombay to 
Colombo an interesting trip can be arranged 
via Mysore. 

At Madura and Trichinopoly will be found 
examples of some of the best and most interest- 
ing work in South India. 

Madura has been aptly described by Eiropean 
scholars as the “ Athens of South India *’ 
and from time immemorial has been the abo«le 
of South Indian culture in all its aspects. 

It contains one of thf and larg‘d** - 

in ^uth India and III Ilk* iis'.nv 

the tourist ia allowed to wan i*‘r without n -ir, 
tions over most of it. Near Shiva's shrine and in 


the hall of Mantapam of a Thousand Pillats 
can be seen some of the finest carving in stone 
in all the world. The workmanship is so fine, 
the chiseilmg so delicate that one is lost m 
silent admiration as one looks at the representa- 
tions of the Hindu Pantheon ami at the graceful 
figures of men, women and animals. 

Trichinopoly is noted for its rock temple and 
about three miles away is Srirangam with its 
famous temple which is claimed as the earthly 
abode of Vishnu the Lord of Creation. 


No one visiting India should miss the opportu- 
nity of seeing Burma for it is a country of 
extraordinary charm, a country of contrasts. 
Whatever be your hobby, whatever be your 
interest, be it sport, hiator\\ ethnology or botany, 
or should you be merely fond of beautiful 
scenery you will find a greater variety in Burma 
than in probably any other country. You 
can see huge snowy ranges and aips spangled 
with rhododendrons and flow’ers unknown to 
science. You can find magnificent jungles 
almost impenetrable to man, bordering rushing 
torrents, or yet against you can see emerald 
green paddy fields and great winding rivers in 
the plains. Should you be adventurous and 
seek the wilder regions, you will find great 
gaps in the frontier nnvisi’ted by civilised men 
and peopled by head hunters. Chins, Nagas 
and the fierce Bl.ick Lisn. Yet vou will also 
find civilisation in the big cities fike Rangoon 
and Maymyo. Rangoon, tho capital, is of 
special interest in that it possesses the famous 
Shwe Dagon Pagoda, the Sacred Golden Pagoda 
visited by more pilgrims than any other Buddhist 
Temple in Indo-China. 

This short account of India is not intended to 
be coraprehen.'^ive and does not even mention 
many of the interesting places to be visited, 
but it l.s hoped tli.at it will give some indication 
of the wonderful pageantry, the magnificent 
buildings of an older age, the sport, and the 
many thmg*! of interest which India and India 
alone can offer. 


December. January and February are the 
most pleasant months for a visit to India. The 
days are pleasantly cool and except on the 
seaboard the nights are cold India speaking 
broadly has no winter cxeept iii the far north. 
U IS a land of sun-^hme and colour. But the 
traveller arriving b(*fnre November or staying 
in the country tieyoiui tlie month of March 
rau-it expert to find the tropical sun asserting 
Its Mvay uiile<;s lie wend-. ln-> w.'iv to fair Kashmir 
or to one of the hill stations of India ; Simla, 
. I- of India, Darjeeling the 

delightful or one of the many others situated 
among the hill, of India, 


I Standard Tours. 

! I'i'ibmng of an itinerary for an Indian or 

j Burman tour will depend upon the port of 
arri\al Uie purt oi departure, personal desiies 
I Of the party and the time available. Any of 
I the leailing tomi>t agencies such as Thos. Cook 
[ «t bon. Ltd., the American Express Co., Cox’s & 
I ^*og s (Agents) Ltd.. Army & Navy Stores, 
■ Grindiay A Co., Messrs. Jeena & Co., ^mbay, 
; etc, and the Publicity Officers of all the 
I more important Railways as well as 
I the Manager, and tbe Indian Railways Publioity 
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Bureau, 57, Haymarket. London, will work out | other places almost as well-known containing 
tours to suit the convenience of individual | sights which cannot he equalled in other parte 
parties, ilany of the leading tourist companies of the world. Puri, Lucknow, Amritsar, 
will also arrange for inclusive and couducted I TJdaipur. Mount Abu, Gwalior. Ellora and Ajanta 
tours. There are certain places, which are very | Caves and Madura are a few of them while in 
well-known such as Delhi. Agra. Benares. , Burma, Mandalay and, the fumou.s old cities 
Darjeeling. Jaipur, the Khyber Pass, Kashmir ^of Ava and Amarpura nearby are well worth 
and Mysore, but there are Innumerable i a visit. 


HOTELS IN INDIA, BURMA, AND CEYLON 


Abbottabap. — S j)riii'jfield. Al)i>ot. ^Vool^lol•k. 
Agra. — C ecil, lmpen.il. Liupie^-'. Laurie's. 
Ahmkdabau. — (J i.uul Cent ml. 

Ajmer. — E mpiie, O’Neh. 

ALL.\H-\B\n. — AllUm e. Harnett's. 

AmrIT-^aR. — C amhiiil'ie. Impeu.il. I 

Avrangabad — State Hotel. Cool M.ihal 
Bangalore.— T he We-it Ihul. L.i\endei’s, 
Central. 

Bareilly. — K oval. C1\U a Militar>. 

Baroda. — B aroda Hotel. The Guest Uou-e. 
Belgavm. — H otel 

Ben.aren — C larke’.'. Cecil. Bristol Hotel. 
Br7.\v.\T)A.--M''rri> 

Bhopal. — B hopal il"tel. 

Bomb-VY.— ( h'and. Taj -Mahal, .Apollo. Kesent, 
.MajC'tU', Kitz 

Calcutta. — G iand, Great Eastern, Spence’s. 
Kitz. 

Calicut — S ea Mcw. BmpiC" 

C.WN.ANOKK. — We'tLlltf. Sea 'side 
CaWNPohv. -Berkeley lluU'e. Cls d \ MlUt.vty 
C-HAKK.vrA. — Snow Vien. 

Ch.ANHERN VGoUF. — de Purls. Thistle, e'ailton 
Riviera. I’rinre oi Wales. 

Cochin (Hi.) — Haihour. 

CooNOOK. — Hill Grove, llannitim. Bioi)kl.in<K 
(’plamB. 

DeLHOrslE.-->tUlle's. Crrund-Vicw. .\rr.\iiinooi. 

Darjeeling. — B ellevue, Ciand. M‘*iint E\eiest. 

Woodlands. 

Dehka Din. -Ihival. 

Delhi — Cecil. Mahlens, tsu’ws. Woodland^, 
.Mai Ilia 

Dkolali. — C urtHiatlon. Ciaiul. lUiuby. 
Dharamfcu.— St.ite Dak Bungalow. 

Ellokf. -Kmpiie. 

Ernakulam — B.uton WiViht's lioteriVrminu>, 
Ltd. 

Ff-KO/.ei’ORF. — Club view'. 

GHOOM. — Pines. 

GoPALPi K.- -Se.iside. 

GOK.AKHPUR --M.icedos 
GULMARii ( Kasljniir) — Xed ms. 

Gwalior — Hotel de Gwalior 
Hyi)ERVB\i> (Dn.i Koi'k Castle, Peiey’s. 
Inpore. — R est iluuse Milum, 

Jaipcr, — J aipiii. New' 

Jhansi. — J huiisi Hotel 
JUBBULPOKE — Jackson’s. Cecil. 

Jl LLUNDFP.. — Jllhllcp 

IvAMPTi-K. — Charlton Guest House, 

Kar.u'hi. — B iistol. Carlton, Xoith-Western. 
Karwah. — G land. 

Kh.anpala. — K hanilala, Empress. 

Kopaikanal. — C ailton, GoU Link. Lake View. 
Kotagiri — Blue Monntam. 

KULU. — .Mayrlowei . 

Kl'RsFDNG. — ( 'laieinlon. 

Lahore — F.Mett’s, Xedous. Biauanza's, 
Lon.avla — Hanilhou. 

Lucknow. — C arlton, Royal. 


Madras. — B osottu's. Connemare. 
Mahablfshwak. — C entral, Hotel de Russe, 
Kipon. Hotel GraiiMlle 
Make. — K iverride . 

M\THFk\N. — Rugby. Lord's Central, Lord 

Dave Hindu 
Meerut. — R oy.il, 

Mount Abl. — K ajpntana. The Mount. 

Murkee. — C ecil. ViewTorth, Brightlands. 

M ussoORiF. — Ceell. CharlevilleV Hackman’s, 
Savoy. 

MuttR\.— R oval. 

Mysore. — M eiropoie. Savoy . 

X.\orrK — Lmpire. 

Xasik, — Gue>t IL'Use (Pros,. Mis. McGowan), 
Miriam Rest House, 

Xainitm. — G rand. Metropole. Royal, 
OoTACAMUNi*. — Savoy, NYestward Ho. Cecil. 
Pachmauih.— HjU. 

PaN‘'Hgam, — Piospeet, 

Pan.ttu — X ew Central (Campal). Hotel Gloria. 
PsTNA.-- Grand, Uegi', 

PfshawaR. — De.in’s. 

PoNDU’iii ukY.--Kiie de Bus'ey, d'Alsaden, de 
Kunipe. 

PouN'\._X;ipiei. M'ellesly. Grand. Poona. 

Puri — B N Bailway. 

Quht.g — L ounifs. 

K.v.ipoui. -c.uhun 
Kamkhet — Xijitan’s. 

U.wom. — Kihuavuock Lodge. 

UvwALplNDl. -Flashmaii’s. Giand. 
Sfoundkkabap, — M ontcomery’s, Percy’s, 

Shi\ pi lu.- -Shivjuiii Hotel. 

Shillong. — P inewuud. Ferudale, Stonylands. 
Piimiose 

SiALKOT. — Mount View. 

SiML\. — Cetil. Clarke’s. Corstorphanis. 

Skin vg \u { Kashmir) — Xedous. 

T ELliD.' H t KR Y . — F.mpire . 

Trivandrum — M.iseot. 

Tro.mbay. — TT oinbay-de-Hotel. 

I'DAIPCR. — Cdaipui Hotel. 

U.I.TAIN - -Grand. 

Vi/AGAPATAU. — Grand. 

Waltviu — Beadi Seaside. 

Y ERC.VUD. — Tipperary. 

Burma. 

RvngooN.— A llandale. yiintn Mamsions, Royal 
Sriaiid 

Ceylon. 

Bandarawela — Bandarawela, Camp Y lew. 
Colombo. — Biistol. Guile Fate. Grand Oriental, 
Gallk. — -X e" Orient.al. Sydney. 

Hatton. — A iiam s Pe.ak. 

Kani»y — Queen's, SuDse 

XuWARA El ly A —Carlton, Grand, Grosvedor 

Maryiiil. St. Andrew’s. 

3IOUST Lavima.— G rand. 
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Foreign Consulates in Bombay. 


S.R. 


ADDRESSES OF FOREIGN CONSULATES IN BOMBAY. 

— Aiiiii ' Bunualov. AValke'-hY\ai Euati. ilaial-ai Hill. 

Bd’ji'hn — 9. Caiiukhacl EoaiL riimballa Hill 

Bnizil — A'lan Biiililins. Nifol Hoad. Ballaid E-tate 

f'huta . — Eajjab ilalial 1*27. Xti. 1, A'ew ilaiiiie Line-, I'urt Bombay. 

('uhn — Petite rieui Hanade Ei*a«l T)a<lai. Bomba> 

C-.eiliOiloi-nlin . — Patti Hon^e \Yudeliun-e Hoad. Colaba 
Vei'inHik . — Vulcan Hnu-e Xicol Euad Ballaid Ldate 
E'l'ipf . — Caiubata P.uildnrj L'liuialiuate Keilaination. 

Finland . — Alice Bnildm?. Hornby Euad. Tort. 

Fnu'ce. — 11. Ludt Par.idt ('olaba. 

Oi'fmnna . — Beiiiian inteie-t- ale looktd aftei by the Cuii-'Ul (iciil fur ''Uitteilaud 
Bom>*ay. 

bV.vtv — 21. Kavelin S^ticet. Toit 

Jianijai'ii , — Volkari Bnildin?. Graliam Eoad Ballaul K-tate Bombay 

I fan . — Vardeii BuicaubAv. opp. P. O.. <'<>laba 

Iraq . — "Panoiaiui" 20> Valkedniai Euad M.ilabai Hill, 

Itiihj . — *'Vallabh Bhuvan.'* Waiden Eoa'l. Cimiballa Hill 

Japan — United Tndla Lift Bldi^ . Sir Pin loz-hah .M^-lit i Kuad Toit Bombay 

LnU'ia . — 0. Outiani Koad l uit, Bombay. 

La.r(>ii,hiir't. — ^'o, D. Carmicbael Ko.ad, < umball.i fliU Tcin^.uiaij • Belvedere Coiirt- 
Queen-' Huail ( hiii i Iciate He* laniat ion. 

A/o/mco.~Orubini*d Buildmu, 3'.» Pydhum Euad Kbadak. Buiubay. '1 
yt'tlt'ilahil^. — J. X. Institute I’ddg. ;jl4 Hornby Euml, 

Siniraipni . — Alut liiiildiu'/. Humbs Kuad, Koir 
yof'inii . — Tmpenal C'hainbei-, WiBon E<;ail, Ballaid E'tatt 
tnland — KaHNa Cattle, Wbilkedmar Euad. 

I'uitiii/al — 17. I'utft* PaiMdt rolab.i, 

Rai/ianni — Saiidhiir't Huu-«.e, Sandbm-t Bud'ae, .Vew Queen's Ruad 
.'<P<iin . — Klt2 Hutel, Chun buale Kecl.imatiun < Kiu\ i^ujiud .iddiO" j 
.^iffiilyii — ^'llbaIl Huu-f, .Vjtul Ro.ul. B.dlaid lAt do 

:E.anefk3ee W.idla Bmldinu'. 12," Ikplanadt Euad. 

Thailand. {.•siaiiD— C' o Wallace A Cuinpany. Wallace Stieet, i'uit 
T'IiIpii — .Xiuhan ( 'uu-«nl lcM>k^ aftei Tuikidi uittie-t''. 

V nited States of Amerint — Buiiibuy Mutual Life P.lllldlIlL^ Huinbv Road 


States having Consulates in Calcutta but not in Bombay. 

n.-p./WiV, — "), r.iiilic Fl.ire (, ,, [f.lle JIllli-l i I'l. ) 

Bohi.i'i — 7 , (Ed Couit Hou-e Stieet. 

('ojiimhiii — IdA. Snddel Streit 
Doin iini.an lie i>ii}ilii . — lii4. '"•avabazai 

Kmadi), —t]. Lyon- Eamie (( uMe^^i... lum. i MuiiBuii A > 

Estonia. — Mou^eU a. ('o . Meicantile Blde-^ Lai Bazai 
Ilaati — (ial’>t.iHn .Man-iun-. 

Hamiara — 4. T'anile PKne. d u l.laiKtune AV\lie A < u i 
I'liiioota d. l.-{)lanadt Maji'niU" 

Pel'll — P'l. riaBtaiin Afaii^iuii-? 

Thiiil'iP'l — 8 dilland'-i iliiu-.t. Clicr 'stit<r 

r.i, u jr.iii-iii \ ('ll iii-ir.iiitii,. i-.iniiiiiiu- r.iii 

Yen,- — I’iA. Mlddei .>tie» T. 


-Thcif art at picvfiit im I’uii-'UB Iui i ..-ta Kk i TU^t.. v i i 

'I be Loi.-sulate^ lur Guatemala and Chjk ha^e peVu abolMied' -Mexico at Calcutta. 
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Foreign Consular Officers in India. 

Corrected up to '20th January 1040 


yame. 


Afghanistan. 

Mon-'ieur iluhanimdii Shaft Tvlian 
-Monsieur Abdul Wahah Kliau 
Monsieur Muhainraad Shiiail- Klian 

Argentine Republic- 

*J. B. Turnbull Con leave) 

JA 1> Evan-' ( Ac riiiL") .. 

Belgium. 

Monsieur R Oerardlon lea\ e) 

M(jn>u‘ur lleiie Van Kus i Aeriin.') 

Monsieur M (TO(t»e . ... 

*4. J. Flockhan 

•D M. Reid, o.B E . M.c ... 

Monsieur R. Beruck 

Bolivia. 

*B. Mattliews (on leave) 

A .1 Thoiapsuu. D 0 (Actiiiu) 

Brazil. 

Vacant .. 

-Montour Jaime X. Heredia (in ohaige of the 
(’onMilate) 

Senhor liinacio Soares d,- iUtllioi's 
Monsieur F. de M. Braganoa (Ac-tinc) 
•Monsieur H. V Sinunoiis 

China. 

Vliao Chin Hun^^ . . 

Sih Shoii-Hiiii’ 

Yo-Shih Chen 

Colombia. 

*H. A!diid<ie 

Cuba. 

Monsieur F. Bon.ath^.i (on 
•Mon'-hoir F. de M Biauanca lAitiini) 
•Mon-'ieur W F Pais 

Czechoslovakia. 

-Moii-,irur J.adULu I'llian 
•It. S ilahoined . . 

Vacant 

•J J. Walnisley . . 

Denmark. 

•Monsieur B. A. Thor^tenson .. 

•A. X. Wardley .. .. .. .. 

•A. Hansen ' 

•K. Moller 

•H, C. H. Kent . 

•E. J. Mc.Vuhy .. ’* .. ** 


1 Appointment, 

j Station, 

i 

iCousiil-Oeneral 

Dellll 

'Coil-Ui 

Boiiibav. 

1 Bo 

Karachi 

Vice-fonaul 

Calcutta. 

1)0 

Do. 

i 

iConsul-CJeiiei.il 

Boinbav. 

. 1 > 0 . 

Du. 

i Do. 

c.th utta. 

I< onsul 

Kajaclu. 

I Bo 

Madras, 

iViee-Consul 

j 

Calcutta. 

Consul-Oeneral 

Calcutta. 

Do 

Bu 

Consul 

iMunbay. 

Vice-Consul 

Bo. 

Consul 

Calcutta 

Do 

L)o. 

Vjre-l'oiisul 

1)0 

1 'iiisnl-fleneral 

C.llrUtta. 

CoQOllI 

Bo 

Vjee-Con’5ul 

Boml»ay. 

(’ousul 

Cvilcutta. 

Consul-fJoin lal 

Caleiitt.a 

Bo 

Bo. 

Cons-ul 

Bombay. 

Cousu! 

Iftuiiliay 

t oiisiilai Aireiit 

Bo. 

t olisul 

Cali-utta. 

1)0 

1 

Kar.udii. 

Consul 

Ih'ndi.iv 

Do ' 

Cnlciitra. 

Bo. . . , . I 

i ’.ilicut 

1)0 .. ' 

Madias. 

Vice-Consul . . . . ' 

( iN-iifl 

Do. . . j 

Ratal lit. 


'Honorary. 
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Foreign Consular Officers. 

\Ame Api«jiiitinent. 


Station. 


DomiQicaa Republic. 

•Dr. ll. X. Roy 

Vacant 


Ecuador. 

*L. W. Baicombe 

Egypt. 

Monsieur Mohainmart Sadek Abu Khadra 
Ahmad Choukry (Actiiiti) 


. . |l IHI-Hl 

.. iVke-«_on'iU 

. . |(_'un;;Ul 
1 


. iCoii-siil-Cciieral 
Do 


Estonia. 


*A. Sommerfeld 


Finland. 

•C. H. A. E. Hardcastle 
•A. Booker . . 

•C. G. Alexander 


.Vyn-jul 


Do 

Vice-i’oiiMil 


France. 


Mon^'ieur P. Dubois 
Vacant 

Monsieur T' Sudrean 
Mon.'jieiir K Didot 
•J. A. Oliver 
*T. C. Beaumont 
•Monsieur M. SaDani .. 
*P E Pitcairn (on lt’a^ ••) 

H Harper 

Germany. 


I 

i 

. on>ul 

. j Df) 

]\ i<e'<.'on'^nl 
.ronsul.u \ooiif 
.* . I Do. 

Do. 

1 1)0 

! Do 


CouMil-in-cliartie of the f'on*'iij.jt<' for | 

Switzerland at Houii*a\ D in clur^e of the i 
interests of German C'on''U!ate'> in India. I 


Greece. 

•Mon'-ieur M. Presvelos (on leave) 
•Monsieur G. Gforpiadi (A<'Tiij-j) 

•Phllon N. Philon 

•Colonel H. J. Mahon. 0 i.e . v d (on leave) 
J Humidirey ( Ai'tiiie) .. 

•N. N. Faiitazopiilos 


k'un-ul -iWwy lal 
I Do 
j»'oll-.lll 
' D«) 

jDejiiit\ Consul 


Hayti 


Mon''ieur F de 31 Diatr.inia 


Ofl-Ul 


Hungary. 


•K. J. Nil ol'On 


on'iiJ 


•Monsieur Akng 3riIko .. , j,,, 

Vacant .... . .. I j,,, 


Dijupprv . 


( alculla. 
Do. 


Calcutta 


boinbav. 

Do 


Calcutta 


Bin bay. 
Calcutta, 
Madras. 


Oal'Mitta. 

Df) 

Boiiiliay. 

Ca i( utta. 

1 'liittHUor g. 
K. racht. 
Madois. 
Coelim 05r ) 
Do 


Cahntta. 

Do. 

I5omt)ay. 

Karachi 

Do 

Bombay. 


( 'alcutt.i 


Cakuttu (AIsO i 
chii'ic of ('oil'-l 
late Io» 
at Madras) 

Bombay. 

Madra'. 
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foreign Consular Officers. 
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Naae 


Appointment. Station. 


Iran. 


Monsieur A. Massoud Ansari 
^Mon^ieur Mehdi Foroiiber 
Monsieur All A-ghar IvJi^ani 
Vacant 

^lonsieur Ei'rahini I>a\ andi 
Vacant 

Monsieur Abbas Rafaat 


. 'Consul-General 

..S Do. 

. . , Do. 

- . I Do. 

\iu 

Do. 


Iraq. 


Saivid Abdul Illah Hafidh l on-uI-General 

Vacant .. .. . .. . •• 


1 Delhi. 

D... 

' Bombay, 
j Calcutta. 
1 ICarachi. 

I Madras. 

I Quetta. 


Bi iinbav 
Do. 


Italy. 

Monsieur M. Z. Bianco . . 

Count (f L. M Ferret i . 

V'^acant 

Dr. L Silvani 

•Mon? K. Stuparich 


iCoo^ul-General 
. iCoii'Ul 

. . IVice-ConsuI 

.. Do 

. . ; Do 


I Bombay. 
1 ('alcutta. 

Bombay. 
I Madra- 
' ICarachi. 


Japan. 


i 

Torao WakumatMi 

<i»ii''UbGem-i.d 

Culcutta. 

Vacant 

Con'iil 

Do. 

KivoMii Fukui 

Do 

iJoMit’.iy. 

T. Fukai 

Vice-Consul • i 

Calcutta. 

Rvozo TsuniiiH 

Do. 

Bombav. 

Kenji Kayejain.i .. 

Latvia. 

Do 

L'iikiitta. 

*Lt -f'ol W. H Haniiiioiid 

COIlMlI 

Homl'.iy. 

Vacant . . . . . 

Do 

JLidiJS. 

Liberia. 



Vacant 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Luxemburg. 



•Monsieur Alphonse Als (on lea\e) 

Vice-Consul . 

Bombay. 

li. C L \an Damme (Actin”) .. 

Do 

1)0. 

Monaco. 



• Khan Bahadur H. S. 3[aliomed 

C»>n3ul 

Bombay 

Nepal. 



Praxala Gorkha Dakhina Bahu Lieutenant- 
Colonel Daman Shamshere Jung Bahadur 

Consul-General 

Delhi. 

Rana. 

Netherlands. 



Monsieur A. Merens 

Cnnsiil-Geiicial 

Calcutta. 

•G. Velthorst 

Consul 

Bombav. 

•C. E. van Aken . . 


Cjleutta. 

•A. D. Charles 

Do 

Madra-. 

*Mons. C. Vaegeli . . 

Do 

Ivaraciii 

Monsieur F, J. Eekhout . . 

\ lee-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Nicaragua. 



*C. H. A. B. Hardcastle (on Icavei 

Consul 

Bombay. 

C. W. H P. Waud (Acting) 

Do ... 

D... 

Vacant 

Do 

Calcutta. 


Honorary. 
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Fdreign Consular Officers. 


Name. 


Appointment. Station. 


Nor\vay. 


•Monsieur (t. Lxcben ^on ]e<iv--) . . •• ••! Consal-General 

ifon-ieur S Gyheth ( Actiii?) .. . Do- 

•Torleif Ahleand . . .. .. .. Consul 

•W T Williams I>o. 

Vacant .. .. \ ice-Consul 

•J. J. Flockbart . . . . . . • • • • I>o. 

Monsk'ur Fiedrik Mayen .... Do . 


Peru. 


Monsieur A. S Cerro (on lea\e) . . . . . C'on^iii-Lteueral 

Mnn-^ieur F. de M DraL'aneu ( AttiiiuM . Do 

Vacant | Consul 


Poland. 


Dr. Eugene Banasinski .. .. .. . Consul-Geii* t.il, 

Vacant . .. .. •• •• Consul 

•Mon'ieur R. Drzedi^'I'ki (Af'tinu U' CorMj!)..| Vite-r'oti-ul 

Portugal. j 


^[on^l•-U^ C. P. Da Mesquita Ferieira 

*G.C. 3ro>e» 

•Rev .Alberto Lope? 

•Jlon^kur A. V. .J, Fernandes 
•Dr. J. T. Altoii^o 

Roumania. 


'Ciicial 

Con'iil 

Do. 

Vi<.‘e-< on-'ti! 
Do. .. 


•Major S. A. Paymaster 

Salvador 

Vacant 


Consul 

Cori-'ul 


Siani (Thailand.) 


•T ^ Glad4')ne 

•J. M B. Gibbon^ ( A'-tmu) 

Spain. 


• oii'ul-Grn.-r.d 
(-■ijn!*ul 


Seiioi Seb.i'fiaii dt‘ l-.rii »■ O’Sln-u 

•Dr.D. S. Fru'-t-r (m-charge oi the Consulate) 

•Dr, D. D. Gho^e. . 

»W. Young 

Vacant 


Gotl'^ul 

Vi<-e*Con>ul 

Do. 

Do. .. 
Do. 


Sweden. 


Monsieur Gu~t'il bowenljaid (on leave) ..i Coti-ul-General 
ilon'ifiir P lAitruin (A* tinu) .. _ | j»,, 

•Moii'.ieur S. Sundun-n .. ' i oii.>ul 

*C. G. Hylten-Cavallius . .. .. Do 

•R. M. McConeeiiy . .. .. Do. 


Switzerland. i 

Dr H A :rn!id*^re'j'ipr (in-chiiiup of tb" i m-- (Vm-iil 
■^nl.iTp-Grn'-i'alj 

Erne't Fluiy .. .. •• .. . ' j),,. 

•Mon'ieur Voog'li • .. Ij„[ 

•Monsieur F Hofmann (on . . ' n.nMihi- nf 

•Mon=iif.-ur Jacob Audfif-a^i (Ai tiiiu) D,', 


! Calcutta. 
1 Do 
; B )niba\ 

1 :Madras' 
Boilbay. 
Karach’i. 
( alcutta. 


Calcutta 

Do. 

Do. 


. I Bonibaj , 
. Culc'itta. 
! Do 


i P.oiab‘\v 
I 1 '.ih lift 1. 

I -Madia's. 

[ Bomba V. 

; K.vrachi. 


Bombay. 


C'ab'utta. 


Calcutta 

Bombay. 


. Bombay. 
Do. 

. Calcutta. 
. Karachi. 

. -Madra'*. 


I Calcutta. 
I Do 
I Bombay. 

Karachi, 
i Madras. 


Bombay. 

C.ilcutta. 

Karachi. 

Madras. 

Do. 


ITonorary. 
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Name. 

Appointment. 

Station. 

Turkey. 



’Monsieur L. C. Mousell (on leave) .. 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

E. A. Langham (Acting) 

Do. 

Do. 

United States of America. 



J. C. White 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Edward M. Groth 

Consul 

1)0 

Hediev V. Cooke, Jr. 

Do. 

Bonibav. 

Clarence E Maoy 

Do. 

Karachi. 

CXirtis C Jordan 

Do. 

Madras. 

G. Wallace La Rue 

Vice-Consul 

Bouibav. 

D. V. Anderson . . . . , . 

Do 

Do. 

Charles M. Gerritv 

Do 

Do. 

John J. Macdonald 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

C. H. Oakes 

Do 

Do. 

Bernard C. Connelly 

Vicc-i oiisul 

Ivauu'hi. 

A. E. Lippincott 

Do 

Madras. 

H. M. Lew’is 

Du . 

Calcutta. 

R. W. Bvrd 

Do 

Do. 

D. C. 'Bli^i-, Jr 

Do . . 

Do. 

B. T. Benson 

Do 

1)0, 

Venezuela. 



•H. Aldridge 

I’onsul 

Calcutta, 


* Houor-try. 


Hill Stations. 


In India esppciully during the months of April 
and May, and at Christmas time, evervb^v 
tries as much as possible to take a holiday in tli'e 
hills. Being anything from 2,000 to 8,r)00 feet 
above the level of the sea and dirticuit of access 
for motor traffic, the hill stations are delight- 
fully cool and peaceful. Here one can usually 
ride, walk, play tennis and golf, or simplv laze in 
beautiful surroundings and forget all about the 
trials of work and prickly heat. These are the 
principal hill stations m alphabetical order; — 

Darjeeling. (8,000 ft.) — From Darjeeling 
the highest mountain peaks m the Morld can 
be seen. The temperature averages 2° above 
that of London all tlie year round ; tliat is, it 
neither exceeds 80° in summer nor falls below 
30* in winter. Darjeeling is the summer seat 
of the Government ot Bengal, To reach it, 
the traveller must start from Calcutta by taking 
train to Siliguri, a journey of 10 hours. I’roiu 
Siliguri the journey is completed either by motoi 
or hill railway in about 6 hours. The iirincijul 
hotels in Darjeeling are the Mount ENcrc-t, tlie 
(rrand (Rockville), the DrlU vuo, and tlie Woiid- 
]a/id.s. 

Kangra Valley. — The Ranara Valley is 
situated atout 100 miles ea&t-nortii-ea.st ot 
Lahore at the foot of the Dhaula Dhar Range 
of the Himalayas. There are magnificent 
landscapes and many historic temples and 
buildings. The visitor must take tram from 
Lahore to Patiiankot where lie changes over 
the newly-opened narrow-gauge railway running 
between Pathankot and Jogindarnagar in Mandi 
State. Places to stay at are Dalhousie, 
Dharmsala and Kangra. The best hotels at 
Dalhousie are Stiffle’s Grand View and the 
Airaumoor ; and at Dharjnsala the Switzes’s, 


Kashmir. — Perliaps the most famous beauty 
spot in the world can be readied by taking 
train (either G. I. P. or B. B. A C. I.) from 
r.onibaN to Rawaljdmii oi J.nmiiu (Taw 1 )— about 
4S hom-. — whence the remainder of the journey 
to Siuuniar. Lapital Cit) of K<i>hiiur. about 2ub 
iiiilc^ by either route. noconij'h'hed hy motor. 
.Maxiiiium teinpeiatiuc oi the phu e is SO'- Fahr. 
ami the u\crage height of the Valley U about 
0.000 ft., and it 1 - entirely surrounded hv the 
snow-i overeil loftv, outer-ranuo^ of the Kara- 
koram and the llirnalay{\>. Vi>itors u^ually 
stay at Sriiuurar. Culmarg and Pah.ilgaiii 
in boarding-houses, in bungalows rented through 
agencies or one c.\n hire a houseboat, which 
can alwaj.s he a\ailaf)le. and Ii\ e on river Jin-Ium, 
>*agni-baeh lake. Kusimbagh, Gagribal, Chinar- 
bagh. Shadipora. Simibal or Gandeilial. At 
• Julmarg >i’edou's i:> the only Hotel but boarding- 
!)OU'^e< are also avaiLibk' lie.^idcs a sufficiently 
large iiuinher of well fll^m^hed wooilcii I^ut^ . 
People aho live in tents as at Vahalgani or when 
on trekking. 

Kodaikanal. (7,000 ft). — Regarded by many 
as the most beautiful of South India's iiill 
stations. Is situated on the precijiitous southern 
side of the Palnl Hills overlooking the plains. 
Reached by mrtr«.gauge from Madras to 
Kodaikanal Road «nd thence by a 4 liours* 
iiudor run Tin* (.'urltoii. the (iolf Link and 
Lake \ lew' aie the piincipul hotels. There au* 
aKo bcMrding Iiou-cs 

Matheran. (2,500 ft). — The nearest hill 
station to BoTnliav, ideal for walkers and an\- 
bodv w-anting rest and quiet. Reached by 
taking tram from Victoria Terminus, Bombay 
to Neral (about If hours) whence Matheran may 
be reached by hill railway (2 liours) or by pony, 
rick-'haw. or on foot by ^ good walker. The 
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Toni Dave. 13 57.33 degrees. Ootacamund is the admims' 
best hotels are the s. Lord s Leiitial. Lord a District and the seat of the 

^ u 500 ft 1— Until recentlv. Government ufJIadras tor sLx months 01 the year 
Mahableshwar. U, •) ^iown the trom April to September, licaclied either b} 

irhen «pendi ure f °Bombai . . Ukmg tram to .Mysore (iO hours from Bombas 

suminer seat ol the Goser mmt.^^^ nav irom ■ and then changing to motor-car for five hours 
Those -who do now n^oto wiio - takmtr tiain to Mettuoalayaiii T ta Madia; 


Poona to Maliable^hNvai. -Manauiesiiv.*! 
nriTpd for 11 deUshtful vegetation : orchius and ^ Ho and Crcil 
hlies bloom~ m ApiU and May Hotels.— -i pachmarhi. (3.500 it.) — Situated on a plateau- 

CenlrTBltel deF.11^:^^ Hil-ou and Hotel ' m the Malud. n {IiIIm ,f xapura Kaiure i> th. 
r^ivt lP Nuiiimer quarter^ nf th- ib-vt-rnmeiit of tin 

a. Au /a nflO ft 1 \n ideal place for central rroNiine- A ihliuhtful hot'^^eath>■5 

Mount Abu. h.altl. re..rt lAa.dnd by G J.P. railuay 

combiimio th 1 arehfeologicai Pipjirua 1 '/'/ .fubbulp-Te and a t\v.. hour- na'ioi 

sv G. 1 . trains to, J„a,u„. The b, -t led i. the Piichiimrh, Hotel 
thmedabad thence by nn-tic-gauge to Abu Simla.— Tin- -iniiii.i r he.nli|iuirter.' of t'i‘ 

Rnvrl whence tlie lournty is comi'l'tcd by ear. | ((■,], tr.il (hdernment; ano 

The Kaiputana Hotel is lecoinnieiiaert. There ; t|,e (;,,veridneiit ,,f th. Tuiij.i)., which more u] 

is also a Dak Bungalow C(mt.ainiiig loin lurnished ' >,.« Delhi ami Lahore respectively, i' 

.ooTo- werraissioii to use which must be obtained . citiiated on 'Cieia! sjuall spurs of tlie lower 
irom -hf Astwin? Eng.ueir, P.W.D. -Mount ,|„„ala>as at ,i luc.iii eleiarioii of 7,100 fed 
Abu Thefe are cxcrfknt doll links and ; .,„„ce sca-lecd. 

arraiV'c-ments have been coinpldc.l tocleiiritv , |.■,,,n. tin’ l.ciuimiig of OcroI.er to ahout tin 

the t iViuh "f H.Minber Mn.l.i eniovs the I'cst 

Murree. (7,000_ ft.)— The summer lioad- .hrnaf. m tin 


(7 000 ft.) — The summer head* m fin- U'>r]il and tliM'Uuhout tlie yt'tb 

thp \oithein Command. .Magni- it i- v.'r\ nquabh th^^re being a variation >''• 
hcmit views and walks. Visitors take train to ; about 10 .bgi.es i„ru..,.|i niglit and day t.’in- 

Hawalnindi whence tiievc.vmplete the leni.iining.peramres ilie mean rainfall .ipproximat. - 

bv cat Tiie principal liotcis are tlie. n-l in.li.s .M.aii in,i\inuim temperature M' 
r.‘o,..i the Viewbiitli. nn.l the Jiii'chtlands ..Icgrees, iniMii niinirnum ,'.0 degrees. Kalka 
^ M '..nnri. (7 50U It )— Mueli frequented on. winch is 3 loll t.it above sen-lcvci. is the tcr- 
aeennnt of" its ’ exceptionally tine climate. I minus p.r the l.ioa.l-giinge rnihvay system and 
Reached from Bombay by G. 1. P. or B. B. A C. I irom then, e .mwaiils the metre-gnagi- tak.- 

r trains to Dehtu Duii, a juiirncy oi 3.) hours,, its iiince. ini.ainbring to Mnila thrnugli over 10b 
where it is neoessatv to change over to motor .tunnels | ,,i t|i,.se «li,, lucbr a iiime lu.xuriou' 
wi.ieb reaches jius«o'orie about two hours later I moile ot tinv. 1 lail motors are run by tlie rail- 
The leading hotels are the Cecil, Chaiieville, 

Hackman's, anil the Savoy 


Naini Tab (6,300 It.)— Is the summei 
residence of the Governor oi the liiited 
PrOTinces. From Bombay tlicre are two ways 
M eettm." there. The tlrst is to take cither 
O' sB'-Vy'"’: l.u',. 1. r train to Muttra, thence 


way ami .-n lout. the si.neiv is superh -^t 
K.ilk.i inot.fi i.iis are nvnilable for those whe 
wnuM picb-r to travel Ijv load nnd tlie jouniev 
j- » timpb-tcd uithm liuur- 

Tlit'rr are >t\ria] fVMllfut iudt-N in Siinbu 
tlM‘ ('< < il riii>t'U}j|),in-. Clarkf- and ior ortiio<b*'- 


r, three The Iirsi IS to uihu civiicj iiM' V M il I iii'iun jJM.in-. , 

or H 13 etc I. train to Muttra, tliencc Indian-. Glonarm, iiindu, Mu-lim and K<*.val 

bv metre-gauge 'to Kathgodam, and thfiice by . In .M.isln.bra, 7 mibs out of hinila, ther.- are tin 
TT^-ttoT <•’ Uour-I The second route which take- Gidtlf'-' Mild liriwi-r HutcN Tioardini- 

?v7nnt 5 liours’’longcr is to t.ake G. I. l\ tram tu| imii-.- ,n.* m tin* inint.iiTy, tin* la‘-t known are 
lucknow and then change over to the m. tre TaU-d fhai-p and W awrley Tlie ^ M ( A. 

uau'a' railwas Tlie M.inor M* tiojiob i .ual rhr ^ Mc.\ arc iqn-n loi tlie ureater portion 

QiiU^ Rnvjil are the bi^-t hotel-. ol tiie \eai 

(Vi f Mni'nil ’ ' known as Ooty is Ther.- i- a \«i\ uood road into the interior 

WMii.innnu ^ AiJgiri Hills at an < and tu .Naikiind.i. KoTuurh and Kainpur y 

^ ; le mean average oi' I’.u-hal.i au- Indued in rc-t-hou-c- tliat hue the 

temperature lor the jcariiom sunii^e tosuiiset loaU The -leneij m the-e i)art» is magnificent 
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Owing to their immensity and the time and , 
.0^ involved in undertaking expeditions into 
In. Hmislavas a great deal of mountaineeims , 
and exploration remains to be done in the »oil.l s . 
Mrfielt motmtain range. There are over tiity 
imSs of 23,000 ft. and ol these only tvvu, , 
Karoet (25 447 ft.) and Aanda Dcm (-o b6o it , ; 
tove been scaled, whilst there are mnuiner- 
able lessee summits of such formidable, 
difficulty: owing to the comparutivx-ly recent, 
f^eologw.al formation of the raDg-e, that 
fudv'^ by modern mountaineering standards, 
the majority are inaccessibie. The highest 
peak ig Mount Everest, which by latest raeasure- 
inentb b 29,141 ft. Next come Kanchenjunga 


and K'2, both about 28,150 ft., though which 
b the higher of the two is not certain. 

Pioneer Climbers. — Mountaineering in the 
lliiiuilayas began some eighty years ago when 
surveyors crossed high passes and scaled peak^ 
in the course of tlieir work. Among these 
pioneers must be mentioned the Schlagintweit 
brotiicrs, who in 1855 reached a height oi 
22,329 It. on the Eastern Ibi Gamin, one of 
the subsidiary peaks of Kamet, wlulst I. S- 
Pocock of the Survey of India set up ^ 

I plane table at 22,040 ft. in the same district, 
j Another notable early explorer was the famous 
' botanist Sir Joseph Hooker who, in 1849, explo- 
red the Sikkim valleys of Kancheojunga and 
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made attempts to climb Kangchenjau. 22,700 ft.' 
and Pauhonri, 23, ISO ft. Some remarkable | 
explorations were also carried out by the Pandits ' 
of the Survey of India. Among these men was 
Babu Sarat’ Chandra Das who traversed the; 
Jonsong La, 20,200 ft. | 

Later in the nineteenth century came 
Lord Conway who, in 1892, made expIora-[ 
tions in the Karakoram Himalaya.^: parti - 1 
ciilarlv in the region of the Baltoro Glacier. ^ 
the sreatest ol Himalayan glaciers, and climbed ' 
a peak of 23,000 ft. Sir Francis Younshusband | 
aho made explorations m the Karakorams and I 
accomplished the first crossing of the Kar.ikoiam 1 
Pass. The Duke of the Abruzzi also made 
a number of expeditions into this range and | 
leached a height of 25,000 ft. on the Bride Peak. 
Mountaineering developed rapiilly in the 
“nineties”, and a bold attempt was made by 
A. F. Mummerv, Professor Js". Collie and Briga- 
dier-General the Hon. C. G. Bruce to climb 
Nanga Parbat. In a final attempt on the 
mountain Mummerv and his two Gurkhas were 
lost. In 1899 D. W. Freshlield made the first 
circuit of Kanchen]unga and explored the 
Kepal side of the mountain. ^ 

A NewPhase.— Meanwhile, thanks to Brigadier-j 
General Bruce, Gurkhas, and later Sherpas and 
Bhotias were trained for mountaineering and. 
With the advent of first-class porterage, Hima- 
layan mountaineering entered on a new phase. 
Dr. and Mrs. Bullock Workman made a number 
ot expeditions into the Karakorams and W W. 
Graham made a number of remarkable ascent'-, 
with Swiss guides, including an ascent of Kabrii. 
24,000 ft., which has been the subject of much 
I’ontroversy. Kabru was later attempted by 
two Norwegians, Messrs. Rubenstein and 
Monrad Aas. who got within a few feet of that 
top. 

The present century opened with a number of 
remarkable a<»cents by Dr. A. M. Kella.s, who 
<lied during the 192i Everest expedition. He 
climbed several great peaks inclnding Kanechen- 
jau. I’aiihunri and Chomiomo and made expe- 
ditions to the Central Himalayas ivhc'ie. with 
Colonel H. T. Morshead he reached in 1920 an 
altitude of 23,500 ft. on Kamet. 


In 1930 a fourth attempt was made by an 
International expedition led by Professor 
G. Dyhrenfurth. The party attempted the 
mountain from the Nepal side, but were repulsed 
by an ice avalanche which killed one of the 
porters. Subsequently, they ascended a number 
of peaks including the Ramthang Peak, 23,200 ft. 
and the jonsong Peak 24,344 ft. 

The fifth attempt in 1931 was made by Bauer 
and his party, but failed at a slightly greater 
elevation than was attained in 1929. One of the 
party H. Schaller and a porter were killed by a 
fall during the expedition. 

To the summer of 1931 a party of young 
British climbers led by Mr. F. S. Smythe 
succeeded in reacliing the summit of Mount 
Kamet (25.447 It ). the fiist peak over 25,000 ft. 
to be climbed. 

Mount Everest. — There hav»^ been -ix Expedi- 
j tions to Mrmut Everest of which tho“einl921 
I and 193 ■> weic reeounaK-.«anei‘« and those In 1922, 
11924 1933 193») and 19^8 atb mpts to reach the 
; ■summit. 

I The preliminary expedition for the reconnais- 
sance of the approaches to Mt. Everest, earned 
out Its work ID the most complete manner under 
the leadership of Lt.-Col. C. K. Howard-Bury. 
The approaches to Mt. Everest on all its northern 
faces were thoroughly examined, and relations 
were established with the local authorities. 
On tlie information and experience of the re- 
connaissance expedition the second expedition 
to E\eresl was- orcanised and set otf the following 
year under the leadership of Brig. -Gen, the Hon. 
i C G. Bruce. Capt. G. I. Finch and Capt. J, G. 
Bruce succeeded with the help of oxygen in 
reacliing the height of 27,300 ft. During this 
expedition seven men were killed when an 
avalanche swept them over an ice clilf some 60 
feet high. 

The 1924 expedition was again commanded 
by Brig.-Gen. Bruce. But owing to his ill 
health Lt.-coloncl E. F. Norton took on 
the comtoand Lt.-Col. E. F. Norton and 
Dr T. IT. Somervell leached a height of 28,100 
feet. Then a final attempt was made by G. L. 
Mallorv and A 0. lr\ine. They were assisted 
by a ’-npportiiig p.irtv con.'^i^tiiig of N. E. Odell 
land .T de V Haz^iid On June 6th they left 


In 1907 Brigadier-General Bruce, Dr. T. G I 
Longstatf and A. L. 3Iumm explore<i the Garhwal. 
Himalayas and reconnoitred Kamet After) 
this Longstatf, with the Swi.ss guides Ale.xis) 
and Henri Brocherel, ascended Trisul. 23.406 ft i 
which, until the Jonsong Peak, 24,344 ft., wa.sj 
(limbed in 1930 remained tlm highest summit' 
reached. In 1011 and 1912 attempts w’er'*| 
made to climb Kamet by C. F. Jleade and his^ 
Swiss guides and a height of 23,500 ft. was. 
gained. Captain Morns Sliugb\ also attempt-, 
td Kamet at this time. j 


the 25.000 feet camp with three porters who 
c.-irried load’s f,,r them up tn 26,800 ft. On June 
8th they left camp for their attempt and were 
never seen again On June 10th for the third 
time OdcH climbed up to the 26,SU0 feet camp 
hut could find no '-ign of Mallory and Ir\ine, 
and comiminicating with Norton evacuated the 
mountain. 

The expedition of 1933 followed a successful 
eftort by Lt -Col J L R. Weir. Political Officer 
in Sikkim, to obtain the permission of the 
Tibetan ({overnment for a further attempt to 
climb tlie mountain. An Everest Committee 


Attempts on Kanefaenjungs. — The fir>t ' was formed under the aegis or the RoA'al Geogra- 
attempt on Kanchenjunga wa> made in 1905 i phn-al Societj and tlie Al{>mo Club, and Mr.Hugh 
but ended in disa-ter, Ideut. Pache and ' Ruttledge, formerly of the I C'.S.. accepted its 
three porters being killed by an avalanche, j invitation to take cliarge of an expedition. 
The second attempt in 1929 was made by a Included in it as members were Mr F.S. Smythe. 
solitary American, E, F. Farmer, who lost his leader of tiie successful Kamet Expedition of 
life. In the same year a determined attempt 1931, and Capt. E. St. J. Bimie, E. E. Shipton 
was made bv a party of Bavarian Mountaineers and Dr. C. R. Greene who climbed 
led by Paul 'Bauer. A height of over 24,000 ft. with Mr. Smythe in 1931. The Expedition 
was reached on the north-east spur before bad reache<l Calcutta in February and forthwith 
weather forced the party to retreat. proceeded to its main task. 
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The expedition established its base campin the 
Erongbuk Valley on April 17th and on April 
2lst. Camp I was established. Thenceforward 
the expedition was dogged by exceptionally 
bad pre-monsoon weather which greatly hin- 
dered the establishment of camps and made the 
ascent to the Xorth Col. 23.000 ft. prolonged 
and arduous work. Camp IV, 22.SOO ft. w'as 
not established until the riiiddle oi May after a 
40 feet ice wall on the >sorth Col. slopes had 
been climbed. The expedition was eqnipi*ed 
with wireless wliich enabled weather reports to 
he received from the meteorological authorities 
at Alipore. One installation was at Darjeelino:, 
one at the base camp and a third at Camp IIT. 
21,000 ft. Camp III was linked to the 2iorth 
Col. by field telephone so that messages could 
be received up to 23,000 ft. from the plains of 
India in a short space of time. 

Owins to a scries of blizzards and high wind-' 
Camp V was not established until May 22nd. 
But it was pitched at 25 .^00 ft. several hundre<l 
feet higher than previously. The party was then 
cut off for three days by a furious blizzard and 
eventually had to retreat to Camp IV. The 
Camp was re-established on May 28th and on 
May 29th. Wyn Harris, L. Wager and J. L 
Longland continued the ascent and finally 
pitched Camp VI at 27,400 ft., 600 it. higher 
than in 1924, after a magnificent effort on the 
part of the porters, Longland then brought 
the porters down but had a terrible time in a 
blizzard and only by exercising great moun- 
taineering skill steered them down to (’amp V. 
The following morning Wyn Harris and Wager 
made a reconnaissanceof the route to the summit 
and failing to discover a route along the crest 
of the north-east ridge finally followed the same 
route as Norton in 1924. They werestoppedby 
dangerous conditions at 28,100 ft. and returned 
to Camp VI where they met bhiptonand Smythe 
who had come up from Camp V, after which 
they descended to Camp V. The followimg 
morning Shipton and Smythe were unable to 
leave Camp VI owing to a high wind but on 
J une 1st they madetheir attempt on the summit 

An hour and a half after leaving the Camp 
Shipton had to return owing to some internal 
trouble. Smythe carried on alone and re.aclicd 
approximately the same point as Wyn Ifain- 
and Wager before he was forced to retieat 
owing to the deep powdery snow resting on tin* 
steep slabs. Shipton descended to Camp V 
the same day in very bad weather ami Smythe 
spent a third night at Camp VI descending to 
Camp IV next day in a blizzard. Owing to 
frostbites, strained hearts, and high altitude 
deterioration the party had to retire to the b.i-.** 
camp. A week later they returned to Camp J II 
to make another attempt. Owing, howe\ri. 
to the breaking of the monsoon this had to be 
abandoned and the expedition returned to 
Darjeeling. 

An extraordinary artenipf to flimb Eve!i-.t 
w,is made in 1934 by Maurice Wilson, a y.,ung 
airman. HaMng penetrated Tibet in divn;, 
he marched to Everest and wath a few poiieis 
succeeded in reaching 2] .000 feet. Ifr th« n 
went on alone and nothing more ua- 
hear<i of him, until In'- boilv was dl,-co^cI»•d 
near the sitt of Camp III. 2 L'oOO het. bv Mr 
E. E. bhipton's party in 1935. 


• Early in 1935 the Tibedan Govt-rnraent granted 
I permission for a further attempt to take place 
I from June 1935 to June 1936 lndu^ive. 

As there was no time to organise an attempt 
' on the summit it was decidL-d to send out a small 
party under the le.ad^rsiup of Mr E. E. Shipton. 
' This had as its objects: C'ljLIectiun of data as to 
; monsoon snow and %veather conditions : ex- 
I amiuat.ion of alternati\e routes from the west, 
! the trying out of new men for the summit 
' attempt : pliy-siulogical obserNationa ; a steno- 
photogramraetric .^iirvev . examination of ice 
' foritiatiniisoiithe North Lul. 

j Tiiis exjv'ditii-'n proved that Everest -cannot 
, be a-c.jndcil_ during tlie monjoim and that the 
I only hope of an ai.(Vnt dm mg the period im- 
mediately before the nionsoori. 

; Condition> during tlie raonsoon are extremely 
; dangerous and the partv had a narrow escape 
I fnim an enornioiK .ivalanche that fell from the 
■ sIoi>es of the North Col, 

During the ooiir-e of this reconnaissance two 
^ dozen pe-ak> <>ver 20 UOO feet high were ascended. 

; the 1930 Expepitiox was l-.d bv Mr. Hugh 
; Ruttledg*'an<i included three of the 1033 climber'! 

I Me?sr> Shij'ton. Smythe and Wyn HarIi^. and 
?/ 1933 Signal- OtFu’er.s Lieut. Smith 

;'\in(lriam. it encountered exceptionally bad 
, weather and unusual condition-. Before the 
; monsoon, snow-tnrnv' rendfred the mountain 
, unclimbable and th^ usual pre-monf'oon north- 
, wc>t wind wa- lacking to clrar the snow away. 

North Col. was 
e.-Ntanji-jicd to «ui(i the nartv were in 

DOsition ti.o .-.it 


■ position to attack the summit when the weather 
, brok.' ;ind two f. i-t oi -now forced th-‘in to retreat 
I down th-. dangerous s]op*.‘S of the North Col. 
I lo e«op tiK ir di-eoiiiftirtur<- the inonsoon a^^i^ ed 
I on the exceptionally early date of May 24 th. 
1 '* made to re-opi‘n the route 

;^orth Col. but on both occasions tho 
I r^rty wtTc in great dang*-r and the .attempt had 
• to iy- abandon' d when Shipton and Wvn Harris 
1 u.c*' H by an avalaiuhe and nearly 

‘V'V ^Hl>•^cfplentIy reconnaissance 
parti.‘saM-en«i' d the nuin Tlongbuk glacier and 
I -^‘limned tht‘ wr.t Md.‘ of the North Col. which, 

1 f). Mallory v unfavourable c^rdirt, was 

liound to be not only practicable but less 
I mon-oon conditions than the east 

I The 1938 exfiodition rou'-i-ted of seven 
^ Shipton. r.s 
■'i. }' •' ii- Warren, 

i In- \r/' VV ' J' “ii'l "■'» ''■‘I 

. .If rihn.'n It wa-. enii.iileialilv Miialler 
I rnaii i.ieMnil-, C.\|.e,lificms oniim to 'feonoimc 
' 'r-’"""' '"Tau-e expeiieni e has shown that 
irji s,i|.,|lhL'ht expeilitHm has as ayo,! and iieihaps 
hyter Clianee of a. hno luL' it, ohjeet ttian a 
• I-' < umhri-<,fiH‘ evpL'dinon icndered eom- 
.1 afneiv immobile >,y its fraus>ort uud tied 
'i,u '} I" * Though the exj'cdition 

i.iupi To liV. h the -iimiinT of Mount JNere^t 
ir 1 V j.Mihed th'M- ludieis and ro.t oiilv 
a- ag..iu>t ttie £10.0(10 or more of 
prcMou- I.seie-t expeditions. 

The expeditum re.ielied Kon-huk on .\pill 

I ' 'n>l and rolil made further iuivanee im]io,sit>le 
and tlic party deaeended to Hie Kharta valley 
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a rest aud to le'.uptrate iroiu iiiilueuza 
chiUs and sore throats They returned iu the 
middle of May during the eoiiimeucement of the 
monsoon which broke on the unprecedented date 
of May 5th. one month to six weeks earlier than 
usual. The route up the Xorth Col was forced 
iu dangeious snow conditions and the part\ 
had a narrow escape from an avalanche. Camp 
4 was established on 3[ay 24tli but snowstorms 
drove the party down It was then decided to 
regain the North Col irom the west vht the Main 
Ronabuk Clacier and tamp 4 was re-estabhshed 
after a dithtult ue climb on June 5th On June 
8th Camp 6 was establislied by shipton and 
Smythe with seven poiteis and tlie lollowiivr 
day an attempt was made to reach the summit 
Conditions honever, proved impossible ownisz 
to deep monsoon snow, and the parly was lore ed 
to retreat after reachinu u height of 27 jUO it 
A lurther attempt by Tilman and Lloyd on 
June 11th met with no more success and the 
expedition had to be abandoned. 

Aerial Expedition- — An interesting side to the 
exploration of Everest was an aerial expedition 
undertaken in 1933 for the purpose of photogra- 
phing the mountain from the air. This venture 
was financed by Lady Houston. Major L. V. S 
Blacker, formerly of the Guides, was its leader 
and in charge of its survey work. Lord Clydesdale 
chief pilot, nt. Lt. A. McIntyre second pilot and 
Major P. T. Etherton, its London inanioK-r 
Two specially equipped aeroplanes, adaptations 
of the weil-kno\\n Wapiti, were pro\ided. 
A special point in their equipment was the 
provision of compressed oxygen for supply 
through gas masks to the aviators at liiuii 
altitudes. The expedition was not permitted 
to fly across the Tibetan frontier, so as to 
circle Mt. Everest, but both machines .successfully 
'flew over the peak aud several good photographs 
were taken 01 it. By permission of the Nejuil 
Government a line of flight from Puniea, tlie 
base of the expedition, across Nepal territory 
to Mt. Everest, was taken an^l along tins 
good survey photosraphs as the somewhat 
poor visibility at the time of the flight, in April 
permitted. 

An interesting mountainflisht of which 
details were published m 1933 was one from 
Risalpur to Gilgit and back, undertaken- by 
the 11. A. F. at Risalpur in the course of its 
routine duties in October, 1932. The expedition 
was commande'l by V. Lt. Isaac aud was made 
by five of the machines ordinarily m use by the 
Force. The distance from Ri>alpiir by way of 
the Indus Valley and past Nang.i Rarbat to 
GUgit is 286 miles. It was covered iu 2 hrs. 
20 mins, on the outward flight and in 2 lirs 
6 mins, on the return journey, i'rom (lilgit 
the machines further proceeded up*^n flights 
over the Hunza, Nagar and RakjDt areas 
Brilliant photographs of Nanga Rarbat and 
Rakaposhi.as well as of other places of impor- 
tance or interest, were taken SucJi tlmhts 
are now fivqiiciith made by the R A.l . 

The year 1932 saw a well organised expeilition 
to Mount Nanga Parbat. It was conduct- 
ed by l)r. Merkl, of Mnmch. and included Lt. 
R. N. Frier, of the Gilgit Scouts, who acted 
■as transport officer, an American Mr. Rand 
Herron and Miss E Knowlton, of Boston. U.S.A. 
several determined attempts to reach the 


summit of the mountain in August were brought 
j to an end by the break-up of the weather 
; before they attained success. 

i The Disaster of 1934. — In 1934 Herr Merkl 
I returned to the attack with an even stronger 
party, which included a number of well-knowm 
German and Austrian mountaineers and Captains 
Frier and Sangster of the Indian Army as trans- 
port officers. Fatality early overtook the 
expedition, Herr Drexel dying of pneumonia. 
Owing to various delays. Camp IV was not 
■ established until the end of June. The party 
I then proceeded to rush to the peak leaMng only 
skeleton camps behind. FinaUy, after a height 
, of 25 600 feet had been reached, and Camp 
, VIII established at 24.S00 feet, a terrible blizzard 
‘ broke. The party retreated, but owing to the 
I storm and ill-equipped camps retreat became a 
1 route during which mt fewer than nine lives 
j were lost. Herren Merkl, Welzenbach and Wie- 
1 land and six Darjeeling porters — men who 
I had accompanied the 1933 Everest Expedition. 
Of the Europeans only tlie two Austrians Herren 
[ Schneider and Aschenbrenner escaped whilst 
jof the surciving porters, all of whom were 
frostbitten One or two spent a week without 
food or slieiter. 

In May 1937, anothei attempt was made to 
ciiiub Nanga Parbat by a German expedition, 
headed by Dr Mien News- reached Simla on 
June 20 that dhustei had overtaken the expedi- 
tion and subsequently it was learned that the 
“time paityoi climbers with the exct ption of 
one-urvivor. Dr. Lnit. had perished. Eight of 
the nine nu-tiiber- or tlie exjunlition weie killed 
uloiui witli nine Sherpa porteis. Mountaineering 
exjH-it' areoi the oj'imon that the season was 
not wiy piopitious for the ascent of the peak, 
wlmli i> e»)n'ideieii to be moie accessible in 
the autumn. 

A further Geiiiuin attempt to climb Nanga 
R.iibat was matie iu 1938 under the leadership 
of l>r Taul Bauer During the second half 
of Jul\ tbe party succeeiiing in reaching a height 
of o\et 23 ouu tt but weie forced to retreat’by 
l»ad weather. During the climb the bodies of 
Herr Wilh Meikl and the j)orter Gay Lay, 
wiio pen-liCMl iu 1934 were discovered. 

Ill 1939 another trcrmaii expedition led by 
tleir Peter Auf-hnaiter explored the Diamirai 
Hank of N-inga J'arbat. 

Another expedition to the Karakorams took 
place m 1934 under the leadersliip of J3r. G. 
Itylireiiturth. .\11 four peaks of “ Queen 
Mary ” were climbed. The highest of these has 
been tnangulateil as 24.350 feet, but the party, 
state it to be more than 1,000 feet higher. 

In 1934 Mes-^rs. B. E. Shipton and H. W. 
Tilnian, by a magnificent piece of exploration 
.md mountaineering, succeeded in penetrating 
the hitherto impracticable Rishi Ganga to the 
glacier liasiu of Nanda Devi, thereby sohing a 
problem that had exercised the minds of Himala- 
yan mountaineers for many years and completing 
the work of pioneers such as Dr. T. G. Longstafl 
and Mr. Hugh Ruttledge. ^ressr*;. Shipton and 
Tilman also crossed from Badrinath to Gangotrl 
I ui tlie Satopanth Pass and explored the head 
ot the Gaiigotri glacier. Riotiting by the 
di-covirv of rtic route to the Nanda Devi ba^in 
an -Vu-do-Aui' man party, the leader of wiiich 
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was Mr. H W. Tilnian. successfully scaled Xanda 
Devi na its south-west ridge, Messrs. H. W. 
Tilman and X. E. Odell being the climbers to 
reach the aummit. This expedftion was rem.irk- 
able in that owing to the sickness of the porters , 
the climbers had to carry their own camp* up the ; 
mountain. This is the finest and most diflScult 
peak yet climbed in the Himalayas 

In 1939 the first Poiisb expedition to \ i>it the 
Himalayaa succeeded lu inakinu the a-jceut of the 
East Peak of ^sanda Dp\i. Vnfortunately an 
accident led to the death of M. M. A Karpin-ski 
and S. Bernadzikiewitz on Trisul above the 
Milam Glacier. 

Lt.-Col. C. F. Stoehr, R.E., and Lt. D. M. 
Bum, R.E., lost their lives on 12th August 
1932, while climbing on Panjtami, nearPahigam 
in Kashmir. 

In 1935 an attempt to scale Peak 36,25,400 
feet, in the western Karakorams was made by 
Lieut. J, \Valler, Lieut. J. Hunt, Dr. J S. Carslaw 
and \V. R. Brotherhood, R.A.F, A series of bliz- 
Jards were experienced but the party reached a ; 
height estimated as 24.500 feet. There is no great i 
difficulty between this iwint and the summit. I 

In the Autumn of 1935 the summit of Kabru 
was reached by Mii C. R. Cooke who was at com- 1 
panied to the foot of the final rocks by Mr. O j 
Bchoberth who was forced to give up owing to 
a high altitude, cough and the risk of fioatbite. 
This ascent was made on Xo%embor Ibth, an 
unusually late date and i« of great Interest as 
proving that high Hinuilajan p’uks can be 
climbed in early winter at least. 

The 1936 French expedition to the Kara- 
korams, like the Everest expedition, encountered 
very bad weather and accompli'hed little. 

After Xanda Devi the mo«t remarkable .isi-eiit 
of 1936 was that of SiMOLOHr, a pc-ak once 
designated as the “ embodiment of inaccessibi- 
lity in the Kanchenjnnga range This w<i' 
made by a small German [lafty under the I'-arler- 
ship of Herr Paul Bauer. *SiiiioJthu i» one of 
the most beautiful peaks in the HinuJayav. 

In 1939, a party of 31iinich inountainicr'*, 
consisting of llcrrcn Umb. j’aular aiei sx hiiia- 
derer, made the first ascent ni tlie 'I’Mit J^-ak in 
the Kang<-]iciijunga rangi* <Hid .itteiiij>tr(l tlie 
Twins Peak but \\cTe defeat' d b\ bad weather 

Other ascents in Sikkim wer'-* maile b\ 
Mr. Marco Pallis's party who attempted SiniMi 
unsuccessfully and by Mr. C. R Took'* and 
Mr. F. Spencer Chapman who ascended ''P^eral 
peaks of over 20,900 feet including the FJut' d 
Peak. 

During the summer of 1937 a number 
of peak" were climbed the ron't notabfi 
being Cliomolhari 23.907 ft. l>y Mr 1 *. 
Spencer Chapman with one porter, and th< 
Mana P'-ak 23.860 fr. by Cajitam P. R Olnc; 
and Mr, F. S. Sm\the, Mr. Smythc compL-ting 
the ascent alone as Capt. Oliver was nisiiffn n nri\ 
aedimatiscd. Three other peak^ of 21 400 ft' 
21,500 ft. and 22 , 4 sl ft. were .al-o climbed by 
Messrs. Oliver and Smythe and attempts mad* 
on Xilkanta and Dunagin which w> n* fiu-stiat- 
ed by ba*! weather They also explored a 
remarkable plateau above the Banke Glacnr 
discovered m May 1937 by Lieut .R. A. Gdrdmer 


of the Survey of India. In addition. Mr, Smythe 
with three Tibetan portrrs climbed seven peaks 
of the Zaskar Range .iniong th'^m the verv 
difficult peak of Xilgiri Parbat, 21,264 ft. 
During this expedition Mr. Smythe came upon 
some remarkable track" m the snow* which the 
Tibetan porters believed were made bv a Mirka 
or Abominable Snow Man These tracks were 
afterwards identified as bear track?- by the 
Xatural History authorities m London. It is 
believed that there is now enough evidence to 
explain this strange legend of the Himalayas. 

Garhwal wa" M-iteii in loh) by a Swi?' 
expeditimi led by M. Aiidr* Jbicli and two 
tine pcak>. were tcaleil, Iluiiagiri and the 
Wc'lge Peak 

In 1038 Mr. C 8 Hou-tnn led an expedition 
to the Karakoram during the course of 
whiclj a i'old anil ilrreri'iiued attempt was 
made to climb K2. gs j^o it. After failure to 
obtain a footing on the N IV ridge the party, 
w'liifU indudcl '•eveial veteiaii ^he^pa porters, 
ascended the X L ndge to a licight of 26 . 0 (K) ft. 

A further attempt "ii K2 was made bv an 
.\merKan partv in bur ended in disaster, 
Mr. Du-Uey Mojfc. and three >htriia porters 
Io"ing their li^(‘s in "t"rin\ wtather hi'di uti the 
mountain. ‘ • 

Atmthei expedition to the Karakorams was 
that uridei taken by rapt J H Harrison. Lieut, 
■r (). M .M; K A UodL’kiii. Dr. T. 

'laUain 3>rown and Ln-ut, j Mailer together 
«ith ;>r II A J T..,i-,iali. anii Dr. Elizabeth 
ie<\"»iale Ihe ]>nn«.ipai oV>je'-tivp wag Masher- 
brum nnn tt Alter ^"tafilirFHng Camp 

‘f ft'l’"". 'i' .'"il Ho.iakiii reached 

,1 liH.rht oi non ir l,..,c,r,. bei,,,: forced 

to rrtK-.it l.y b.id uratlirr In descemlmi: to 
.iinp h they oYit.ikc, by a blirzard and 
1 ^;";.';* ■* open a» the result 

of M nrh thi'N tu-rr .uioiKly lio.-tbittcn. The 

ilkm-, di>i-ti'r more 

1 iittlifi t.xploiiition of the Baclrinath 

! toiim-. of the (lannes 

,ir Mi-ll .K t.iilou, ,iK,-iit, „,i. 

expedition ni,.b r the lenderAup If Dr K 
. ( lia.u/OLnbei m the autumn of ] 9 ;i 8 . 

re olrw-v^t IK ‘'i-.onipJi-h, d diirinK the 

iliieitinT , and hum.ion under the 

s Ker r a ‘ '‘"‘'''m e-maston, -a-hiht 

pteral thoa-aad -iiaaie iaib-v ,,f country have 

Tsiman 

il'i‘-n. \t' |''editauK to thf- oliakMratn itt 

' K.im ilm.ar.a'r.;:;.!,''''""" ^M.edition to the 
I FetJuaS' ■''■as founded on 17th 

' encourauiag Md V.i ‘o 

1 exploration and .1 " 

.Himalayas througl '. ' 'i 

'the’'''L,tc‘‘"-;',r'';“‘'o "'■•'5 due to 

I'otnnari. l/r Corbett, Secretary, 

IndH -m i of tlm Government of 

f, . 'l-ajr.r Kenneth Mason, M C.. E E . 

IS over -ba membership 

Its Tuebi b -- iV' 1?" **’'■,'1® •“'"y members and 
t'io\<- 4 l -fl-iny ilaiu, l.oeernor of the 

Hon Sei-etaryb'"''' *’*mttock is 
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The transfer of the cajMtal of India from 
Calcutta to Delhi ^>13 ancounced at the Delhi 
Durbar on December 12, 1911. It had long 
been recognised as necessary, in the interests 
oi the whole of India, to de-pro vmcialise the 
Government of India, but this ideal was un- 
attainable as long as tbe Government of India 
were located in one Province, and in the capital 
of that Province — the seat of the Bengal Gov- 
ernment — for several months in every year. 

It was also desirable to free the Bengal Govern- 
ment from the close proximity of the Govern- 
ment of India w’hich had been to the constant 
disadvantage of that Province. To achieve 
these two objects the removal of the capital 
f’'om Calcutta was essential : its disadvan- 
tages had been recognised as long ago as 
when Sir Henry Maine advocated the change. 
Various places' had been discussed as possible 
Capitals, but Delhi was by common consent 
the best of them all. Its central position and 
situation as a railway junction, added to its 
bistorical associations, told in its favour ; 
and, as Lord Crewe said In his despatch on tbe 
subject, “to the race? of India, for whom 
the legends and records ol the past are charged 
with 30 intense a racaring this resumption 
bv the Paramount Power of the seat of vene- 
rable Empire should at once enforce the con- 
tinuity and promise the permanency oi Bri- 
tish sovereign rule over tbe length and 
breadth of the country,” ' 

The foundation stone of the new capital 
was laid by the Emg Emperor on December 
1 j, 1911, the finally selected site being on the 
eastern slopes of the hills to the south of Delhi, 
on the fringe of the tract occupied by the Delhi 
of the past The land eb'^sen is free from 
liability to 0ood, has a natural drainage, and 
is not manwom. It is not cumbered with 
moDuiuents and tombs needing reverent treat-, 
ment, and the sue is near tbe present centre 
of i.hs town of Delhi. A Committee consisting 
of Surgn. -General Sir C. P. Lukis, Mr. H. T. 
Keeling, o.s.i., a.m i.C.e., and Major J. C. 
Robertson, i.m.s., was appointed to cjnsider the 
comparative healthiness of the site and of an 
alternative one to the North of the existing 
city. Theii report, dated 4th March, 1913, 
ststes that “ the Committee, after giving full 
consideration to the various points discussed 
in the above note, is bound to advise the 
Government of India that no doubt can exist 
as to the superior healthiness of tbe southern 
site, the medical and sanitary advantages of 
which are overwhelming when compared with 
those of the northern site." 

The Town Plan and Architecture. — A 

report by a Town-Planning Committee, with a 
plan of the lav-out, was dated 20th March 1913, 
Work was begun in accordance with it and its 
main lines have bean followed throughout. 
The central point of interest in the lav-ont, 
which gives the motif of the 'vhole, is Govern- 
ment House, and two large blocks of Secretariats. 
This Government centre has been given a 
position at Raisina hill near the centre of tne 
new city. Sir Edwin Lutyens is the architect 
for Government House and Sir Edward Baker 
for the Secretariats. The former building is 
estimated to cost approximately Rs. 140 lakhs 


and the latter groups were originally estimated 
to some Rs. 124 lakhs. The provision made in 
the design of the Secretariats for extensions in 
ca«e if used has already partly been utilised. 
The Secretariat personnel has largely increased 
in the past few years and numerous additional 
rooms had to be provided to make room for 
Army Headquarters, which moved into the new 
capital at the end of the Simla season, 1929. 
To the east of the forum, and below it, is a spa- 
cious forecourt defined by an ornamental wall 
and linked on to the great main avenue or park- 
way which leads to Indrapat. Across this main 
axis runs an avenue to the shopping centre. 
Other roads run in different directions from the 
entrance to the forum. The axis running north- 
east towards the Juma Masjid forms the princi- 
pal approach to the new Legislature Chambers. 
They are officially described as the Council 
House and the road is named Parliament-street. 
The railway station for the new city finds its 
place about half way between the old and new 
cities off the road through Pahargunj, which lies 
to the west of Old Delhi in the direction of The 
Ridge. The main roads or avenues range from 
76 leet to 150 feet in width with the exception 
of the main avenue east of the Secretariat 
buildings where a parkway width of 1,175 feet 
has been allowed. The principal avenues in 
addition to the main avenues are those running 
.at right angles to the main east to west axis. 

Id October, 1912, by proclamation, there 
was constituted an administrative enclave Of 
Delhi under a Chief Commissioner. This 
enclave was entirely taken from the Delhi 
district of the Punj.ab and its total area is 
573 square miles. On the basis of the Census of 
1911, the population of the area originally 
included in the Province was 398,269 and of the 
new area 14,552, or a total of 412.821. The 
population of the Municipal town of Delhi 
was 2,29,144. The plans of the New Capital 
allow for a population within it of TO.OOOe 
Its present population is approximately 40,000. 
Sites have beim allotted for forty Ruling Princes 
aud Chiefs to build houses for their own 
occupation during their visits to the new city, 
and several of these habitations have been 
erected. 

There w.xs, as regards architecture, a pro- 
longed "battle of the styles” over Delhi. 
Finally, to use the language of the architect, it 
has been the aim " to express within tbe limit 
of the medium and of the powers of its users, 
the ideal and the fact of British rule in India, 
of which the New Delhi most ever be the monu 
ment.” The inspiration of the designs is mani- 
festly Western, as Is that of British rule, but 
thev combine with it distinctive Indian 
features without abandoning the architect's 
aim to .avoid doiiiL' violence to the principles 
of structural fitness and artistic unity. 

Cost of the Scheme.— It was at first tenta- 
tively estimated that the cost of the new capital 
would be four million sterling and that aozn 
was given in tbe original despatch of the Gov- 
ernment of India on the subject. Tarious 
factors afterwards increased the amount, 
the chief of these being the immense rise In 
prices after the war, and the Legislative Assembly 
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were informed by Government on 23rd March and early In 1928 decided in consultation with 
1921, that the revised estimates then amounted the India Office to endeavour to stay in Delhi 
to 1,307 Ukh' of nitees. This amount included for half of each year, the new order being intro- 
allowances for building new Legislative Chambers duced for trial in 1928 by keeping the Secretariat 
and Hostels for Members of the Indian Legis-' in New Delhi till mid- April and bringing it down 
lature, which were not allowed for in the earlier Simla from again in mid-October. The experi* 
esiimatfe--. The >iew Capital Enquiry Com-'ment was not very successful and was not 
imttee, in Its n. port published in January 1923, repeated till 1932-33. when Retrenchment 
estimated the total expenditure at .Rs, 1.29:. 1 Committees had strongly recommended a longer 
lakh-j including R^. 42 lakha fur loss by Ex- stay in Delhi in order to extract rent for a longer 
change. Actual expenditure upio approxi- ■ period from the seasonal othcial occupants ot it= 
mateiy the end 01 192'.) w.is Rs. 14 c’ore'?. This 1 residential buildinc'. the rents in Delhi belnu 
may be taken as the figure for the completion ! higiier than tliose mr residences in Simla. An 


of the main project. 

The Project Estimate contains 


I early descent from Simla was postponed in the 
I autumn of 1934 on account of a report by 
certain items | the Public Health Commissioner on the* seneral 


such as land, residences, water supply, electric I unhealthincss of the ’Wintei Capital in Octobei. 
light and power, and irrigation on which re- 1 But various lactors iiicliuling especiallv the 
coveries in the form of rate or taxes will, in ad- j increase in personm I m the Secretariat and 
dition to meeting current expenditure, !>artially 1 cou'-eqnential connection of office and residential 
at any rate cover the interest on the capital ' accommodation in Simla are makuin the exten- 
outlay, whilst there are other items on which I mou of the Delhi >eason nnuvuniable. The 
some return on account of the sale of leases, i prospective enlargement 01 the Indian Legis- 
general taxes and indirect receipts is secured. I latuic. with the aiiisal of Federation, ^trenerthens 


The project, after being completed and closed, 
was re-opened in 1933-34. This brc.am** neces- 
sary owing to the need to increase reshiential 
accommodation for officers and staff and lacilit- 
attd by a period of cheap mom-y. Government 
utilised the occa‘-ion for extending the residen- 
tial accommodation for vKiting members of the[ 
Indian Legi-Uture. The population of the 
new City is now about Pr.uth’ally all 

the building -ites within it (except in a small 
aiea where shoitcominus In drainage are a 
handicap) are taken up and the time for extend- 
ifayc 


ing the layout has almost arrived. 

Progress of the work.— The constmetion 
of New Delhi was made at satisfactory speed, 
having regard to the curtailment 01 the Budget 
allotment in consequence of tlie war and the 
absence of officers and other establishments 
at the war. The Secretariats were so far advan- 
ced that there were transferred to them from 
Calcutta in October, 1924, the offices of the 
Accountant-General, Central Rev eniic^. and the 
headquarters of the Royal Air Force in Tn'lia 
were also housed in them in the winters ofj 
1924-25 and 192.5-26. The original programme of ' 
residential buildings for Government officers and 
staff of various grades were tlien nearly couj-' 
pleted The whole of the civil -.ide of (lovernment 
mov'fed from Old Delhi into tlieir quarters, in the 
new Secretariats on coming down from Simla! 
m November, 1926. All Government Depart-' 
ments, including the Army Departments and 
Army Headquarters and R. A. F. Headquarters ' 
have their offices in the new Societariats, 01 
which the builders have already had to carry- 
out the first section of the extension 
provided for in the architt cU’ plans. The 
Members of H. E. the Viceroy’s Executive) 
Council including H. E. the Comm.inder-in ‘ 


the same tendency. The jirovisiun of con- 
-Hlerable furtlier housing ao omnnxlation both 
tor offices and residential has become imperative. 
The only question is whether this should be 
undeit-ken both in Delhi and in Simla or in 
Delhi only. Pie^^ed by sharp financial strin- 
gency, aiislng paitly out ol the emergency 
cieated by the institution of the Constitutional 
Rcfoims, the Goveinnient of India appear 
deei-.ively moving in the ilirection of making 
Delhi an all-lhc-yeai round Capital. Certain 
I'epaitmcnts are alieady now kept in Delhi 
throiughoiit the year. Others aie under orders 
to icmain. The office peisonnel of others are 
tor the first time being kept in Dellii throughout 
the year in KG') The Covernmeiit of India 
m January, 1938. announced that further 
retentions m Jirlbl tlirougliout the year are 
under their coiisideration. 

Ihore wa^ in recent >ears an increase in 
malaria hearing mo-qintocs and Cim>equential 
lever «n New Delhi. Tin- b-ri tu a special inquiry 
m 1936. The inquiry showed that both Old 
aiui New Delhi wt-rc riiigeti ubi;ut with prolific 
mosquito bree«hng places, one of the worst being 
the area utilized lor sewage outfall. The 
vvater borne sewage oi both Old and New cities 
i- dealt with in a farm which, when the new 
city w'ax built wu.-v placed iiuiiiediately outside 
•5 southern iioiindary. The Government of 
n lia alter the 1920 inquiry were forced to adopt 
a new schenie for the removal of the farm to 
di'.tant v,ite and cho^e one some four 
unit-, further away fiorn the city. Anti-malaria 
operat!oi,.„uaia!g*-.cale.-.:UMitificaUy directed, 
'Uuultau«'ou-ly umlertaken, the estimate 
i ». t Improvements 

the Water Nij»ply of the new Capital with 
vic-vv To a larger population being retained 


Chief, live in their new official residencet) the smuiaci has also been effected. 

rcsidcnti.il buddings in New Delhi 
rrf OI the oiigmal construction 

01 the new city, about to be designed, the 
v-oveinnifiit ox India issued orders that they 


the new capital. H. E the Vn eroy 
took up his residence in the the new Gov- 
ernment House there on 23rd December 
His Excellency until then reai'ied in the Di*lhi 

season at Viceregal Lodge in Old Delhi. The' were tn bo “ fr.. n ..i — 

Government of India in 1927 devotrd , Thcf rffie vv-,- 5 

special consideration to the question whether , embodied principle 


their ordinary annual 's inontlir residence'“ini 
Delhi ehould be extended each year to 7 u>onth” ^ 


residep- 
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till bungalo-ws and staff quarteis are largely India memorial to His Late Majesty. H. E. the 
inippropriate for hot weather occupation. Viceroy issued an appeal for subscriptions to the 

major scheme and he and Her Excellency the 
Countess of W'iilingdon opened the general 
subscription Ust with a donation of Rs. 5,000. 


inippropriate for hot weather occupation, 
H)w Government will deal with this problem 
remains to be seen. 

.\rl Decorations. — The Government of India 
in 1927 approsed a scheme lor the encour- 
agement of Indian artists by providing iacili 


Mr Edwin Lutyens was invited to submit a 
derrigu for a memorial and His Excellency the 


ties for the decordtioii of certain buildings i o.i 

in Xew Delhi. The outlines of the scheme are' Crmces inspected Princes' place with a view to 
briefly* as follows. A oertaui number of domes statue being erected there and in particular 
and sellings m the New secretan.it Buildings) ^ temporary wooden structure erected so 
at Eellii suitable for decoration were selected. i they might judge how a statue of the same 
The Tarious schools of art in India, as well would appear from different view'- 

indivdiiai artists, were invited through localjbomts. The statue of His Late Majesty is to be 
Governments, to send in by the beginning of i Sis Majesty seated under 

March 1928 small scale designs for approval!^ 

by a Committee. After approval by the Com* I Public Institutions. — It was proposed 
mittee both as regards the design and colour during 1914 that a higher college for Chiefs 
the pictures Were to be drawn out and painted to 1 should be established at Delhi and in this 
full s.ze on canvas, and, if tinally approved by ! connexion a conference of Chiefs and Political 
the Committee, fixed according to the marou* j Officers was held at Delhi at which the Viceroy 
tlage process in situ. Other techniques, ^uchj presided. The proposal is still “under considera- 


as iresco or tempera, were optional. Artists 
or schools of art, who sent in small seale draw- 
ings, had to bear the initial expense of preparing 
them. When these were approved by ihc 
Committee, the out-of-pocket expenses 
paid m addition to a suitable iionorariura 
Government undertook to pay for the finished 
pictures done from approved sketches but 
give no guarantee that the finished paiiitiugs 
will permanently be preserved. Government 
intimated that historical or alUgorical sub- 
jects wouid be given preference over reli- 
gious ones and Engish aiti>ts living m India 
were barred from competition, the work being 
s^ictly reserved to Indian artUts. A’umerous 
artists submitted designs, especially tliose ot 
western India, and with such satisfactory 
Ksults that the specially apiKjinted Export 
committee approved of nearly all. A great 
deal of painting has now been completed and 
the work was continually progressing until the 
depression in recent years dried up 

AlMudia War Memorial.— H, R. H, the 
I • . Connaught on lOth Februarv, 1921, 
laid the foundation stone of an All-India War I 
Memori^ at the southern end of the Central ' 
Vista. The place chosen is a fine posi . • . 

centre of the circular Princes’ Par’ .. 
construction of the building was for • • 

sake proceeded with slowly. The ■ ' 
was formally inaugurated by Lord i-m 
February, 1931, ni the presence of represemativcs 
of every unit ot the army in India, of the Royal 
Air Force and of a large concourse of official 
and other spectators. 

George V Memorial. — It was decided in 
1936 to erect a memorial statue to His 
^te Majesty, King Emperor George V, in 
^mces’ place, the large park-like area lying 
between the All-Iiulia War Memorial and” the 
Puraua Qila. The origin ot this piopo&al was 
a movement started among the Ruling Princes, 
sometime previously, to erect a white memoriai 
statue to His Majesty in the uew’ city and this 
scheme had made considerable progre-s when 
His Majesty died. The matter was then con- 
sidered in a broader light and in coiiMiltatiou 
between Their Highnesses and His Excellency 
the Earl of Willingdon. The Princes agreed to 
merge their scheme in ^ larger one for an All- 


tion.” To implement it would require an 
estimated capital outlay of Rs. 12^ lakhs. 

The Government of India further in the 
Spring session of their Legislature in 1922 
introduced and earned a Bill for the establn,h- 
ment of a unitary, teaching and residential 
University ol Delhi, the buildings for which 
would be erected in the new capital. The 
plan was to provide a local university on 
the model recommended for Dacca Umversity 
by the Calcutta University Commission. The 
provision of funds tor the complete 
realisation of the university being a matter 
of time it was decided to commence work 
with the existing colleges in their present 
buildings and to permit them gradually to 
modify their organisation. The initial work of 
organisation was quickly effected by the Exe- 
cutive Council. Unfortunately the inability 
of the Government of India to allot considerable 
funds was a severe handicap. It was hoped 
that H. E. the Viceroy would be able to lay 
the foundation stone of the university build- 
ings in November, 1922, but this proved 
impracticable. The general question of the 
finances of the University was in 1927 the 
subject of inquiry by a special Committee 
.•7, ': ‘ Government. For the time being 
was housed in the temporary 
; . . ! ! . • . Delhi occupied by the Civil 

- . .. . 1 * iU 1929 and in 1931 the old 

' . ' e was allocated to it for its 

future home. 

H. H, the Maharaja of Bhavnagar having 
offered Rs. 5,09,000 for the provision of some 
amenity in the new city, the Government of 
India decided to utilize the sum for t he provision 
of a Stadium. The ground which they took for 
thi'« was a large area lying immediately below 
the Western walls of the Parana Oila, t.e., be- 
tw’een them and Princes 'place. This area was 
originally marked by Sir Edward Lutyens, in his 
plan, to be an ornamental lake. Practical 
coii'-ideration led to its abandonment for that 
purpose and the area was laid out as a park. 
Alarg.' proportion of the Maharaja’s Rs. 5,00,000 
was utilized for the provision of a huge brick 
grandstand overlooking the central portion of 
the park taken for the Stadium. 

Inaugural Ceremotty.— The new city 

was the 9 coQe of not^ible and elaborate 
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inauguration c«reBaoQies in February, 1931.! Delhi Civil Aerodrome lies immediately soith- 
The first of these was the unveiling of four 1 ward of the existing new Citv boundary on the 
**Domiiiien Columns’* suitably placed about i southern side and H E the Earl of Wilhnglon 
the great place between the two Secretariat in February 1936, opened alongside the Ugh 
blocks. The columns are of red stone, sur- road there a tine new ^Vllhn£rdon Air Station, 
mounted each by a gilded merchantman of the • which is furnished with the most modern 
old stvle in full s^l The columns are desigtfed equipment for day and nisht flying. Building 
to resemble the historic ones erected in various has already taken place m the sanieneiipbour- 
parW of tbeland by Asoka and were presented hood. The scene of the next town-pUr.ning 
by Canada. Australia, New Zealand and South ' seems likely tn he iii the area lying betwten the 
Africa. The first two and fourth of the>e | new city and Xew Delhi Cant onment. 
Dominions sent their own representatives to ^ j[„nicipal Committef witli 

perform the ceremony of ^ ^ 1 its own permanent othcial Chairmaa 

Zealandriomiuited a Member o! the Oovetnmmt;^jj, ,_.,j,j^j established in lUSii. 

of India to act in her behalf for the same 1 

purpose. 1 development Trust was instituted in 1937. 

^ City Extension — The main direction for the ! its duties beinir to prr-vuie for the expansion 
future extension of the new city is southward. , of the new capital, iii<ludina htith old aiid new 
where for some three mile* beyond the limits 01 j < itn-'t and uigtnrl> to deal with the insanitarv 
present development, Government have land in overcrowdina of the old rity a problem arising 
their possession and have placed it at the I from the rapul m<Teasc of population there 
disposal of the City administration. The New ! since Delhi again became capital of India. 

Freemasonry in India. 


In 1728 a dispenaatiun was granted by the 
Grand Lodpe of England to Geo. Pomfret, Esq. 
authonsinE him to “open a new Lodge in Beu- 
sal ” Of tils personage nothing uirtlier is known 
butander Capt. Farwlntcr, who in thefollowinB 
year succeeded him as Provincial Grand Master 
Qi India, a Lodge was established in 1.30, which 
In the Engraved Lists is distinguished by the 
arms of the East India Company, and i» describ- 
ed as "No 72 at Bengal in the East ladies. 
The next Proiincial Grand Masters were James 
Dawson and Zceli. Gee, who held ofhee in 1740: 
after whom came the Hon. Roger Drake, ap- 
pointed 10th April 1755. The last named was 
Governor of Calcutta at the time of the attack 
made on tne settlement by Surajah Dowlah in 
1756 Drake missed the horrors of tlie Black 
Hole bv escaping and was accused of deserting 
his post, bat, though present at the retaking of 
Calcutta by Admiral Watson and Clue, it is im- 
probable that he resumed the duties of his, 
masonic office after the calamity that befell the 
settlement. ] 

The minutes of the Grand Lodge inform ns 
ttut William llackett. Provincial Grand Mastei 
of Calcutta, was present at the meeting ol that 
. V. i ■ - ’7 Ti ’i -.'o learn on the 

■ !the‘‘Lodge^ 

* ■' ■* ! i-' ii. ' ■* ' s ith ap- 

Dointed P. G. M. in 1762 At this period it was 
the custom in Bengal “to elect the Provincial 
Grand Muster annually by the majority of the 
votes of the members present, from amonsst 
those who passed through the different offices of 
the (Prov.) Grand Lodge and who had served as 
Dep I’rov. Grand Master.” This annual election 
as soon as notified to the Grand Lmlge of 
England was confirmed by the Grand Master 


October .Jlst, 17GS. and, as the dispensation 
forwaided by the Grand Secretary was looked 
upon as dijroeatmg the practice of annual elec* 
cions, he accordingl> held the office of D. G. M. 
b’nfortunatfel> the records of the P. G. L. date 
oack only to 1774, and thus much valuable in- 
formation is lost to ua. This Grand Lodge 
continued working until 1792 when it ceased to 
meet It seems that the olficers were selected 
from only two Lodges much to the dissatisfaction 
of the other Lodges, and resulted in most of the 
dissatisfied bodies seceding and attaching them* 
selves to the Athol or Ancient Grand Lodge. In 
IBLlatthe Union both the Ancients and Moderns 
in Calcutta combined and gave their allegiance 
to the United Grand Lodge of England and 
have since been working peaceably under the 
Provincial Grand Loilge of Bengal which was 
ri'vived in that year and In 1840 created a 
District Grand Lodge. 

I Madras. — Tiie earliest Lodge m Southern 

I India (No g22) was estal liahed in Madras in 1752. 
riiree others were also i stablished about 1766. 
In 1767 Capt. Edmund Pascal was ap- 
pointed P. G. M. for Madras and its Dependencies 
and in the following year another Lodge was 
esUbh^hid at Fort St. George. In 1768 the 
Mhol (or Ancients) invaded this District and in 
I'®* established a Provincial Grand Lodge and 
both these Provincial Grand Bodies continued 
working peaceably side by until the Union. 
Indeed, though not generally known, these two 
Grand Bodies made an attempt at coalition long 
before any such movement was made by their 
parent bodies, the Grand Lodge of Englarnl. and 
the Ancient Grand Lod!7e, and Malden in his 
History of Freemasonry m Madras states that 
a great nieasiire they succeeded. At the 


without its being thought an infringement ofj L aion m 1813 ail the bodies in ^fadras gave their 
his prerogative. In accordance with this prac- j allegiance to the United Grand Lodge. One event 
tice Samuel Middleton was elected IP- G M.t worthy of note was the Initiation in 1774 at 
circa) in 1767 ; but in pasMisg it may be briefly Trichinopolv of the eldest son of the Nawab of 
observed that a few years previouriy a kind of I Arcot, Umdat-ul-Umra. who in his reply to the 
roving commission was granted by Earl reirars; congratulations of the Grand Lodge of England 
in 1762-64 to John Bluvitt. Commander of the} stated ” he coasidered the title of English Mason 
“ .A.dmiral Watson,” Indiaman ‘‘ for East India | as one of the most honourable that he possessed.” 
where no other Provincial Lodge is to be- This document is now stored in the archives of 
lound." Middleton’s election was confirmed I the United Grand Lodge. 
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Bombay. — Two Lodges were established m ProvinciaiGraQdMaster“iDpartibu8infidelium” 
this Presidency during the ISth century, lor whatever Lodges then existed throughout 
234 it Bombay in 1758 and 569 in Surat in 179^, the length and breadth of India were strangers 
both of which were carried on the lists until the to Scottish Masonry. But the times were pro- 
Union when they disappeared. A Provincial pitious. There wag no English Provincial Grand 
iiiard Master, James Todd, was appointed bm Lodge m Bombay and the Chevalier Burnee, 
ihert is no record that he ex'^^ci^ed his functions whom nature had endowed with all the qualitiei. 
and his name drops out ot the Frcomasong' retiuisite for Masonic Administration, soon got 
Calendar in 1799. In 1801 an Athol Warrant to work and presented such attractions to 
was granted (No. 322» 10 the 78th foot wluch Scottish Freemasonry that the strange sight 
was eniaged in the Maratha War under Sir was wituts^ed of Englieh Masons deserting their 
Arthur Wellesley. In 1813 Lord Mona was mother Lodges, to siicli an extentthat these fell 
asked to constitute a Lodge to be known by tlk- into alievance, in order to give support to Lodges 
name of St. Andrew by eight Masons residing uewl\ constituted under the Grand Lodge of 
there and also to grant a dispensation for holdiinr Scotland. In one case, indeed, a Lodge “ Per- 
a Provincial Grand Lodge for the purpose 01 severance" under England went over bodily to 
making the Hon Mountstuart a Mason, he haMim Scotland, with its name, jewels furniture, and 
expressed a wish to that elfect. The Petitioners belongings and the charge was accepted by 
further requested “that his name miciii b« Scotland. This Lodge still exists in Bombay and 
inserted in the body of the warrant, authoik- now tears No. 338 on the Kegister of Scotland, 
ing them to instal him after being dulv From this period, therefore, Scottish Masonry 

and raised a Deputy CJrandMaster of the Deeean.' tlouri'heu au<[ EnghsliMasonrydcchned until the 
Of the reply to this application no copy ha? been \ear 184$ when a Lodge 8t. George No, 549 on the 
preserved. Lodze Benevolence wa^ established Rolls of theOrand Ludi:e ol England was agaiu 
in Bombay in 1S22. formed at Bombay, and lor some years was the 

In 1823 a MiUtarv Lodge ‘ Oriun-in-the-W est " solitary representative of English .Masonry in 
was formed m the Bombay Artillery and lustallcd the Province. In 1844 Biirnes establhhed a 
at Poona as No. 15 o* the Coa'^t of Corouiandt ! 1-odce “Rising Star" at Bomba> for the 
Tt seems from Lane’s records that in 1830 it wa? admission of Indian gentlemen the result of 
discovered that this Lodge was not on the record.* which is seen at the present day. Thus the seed 
of the United Grand Lodge of Eugland A planted at Trichinopol> in 1774 by the initiation 
Warrant was subsequently issued iieanng date <>1 Umdat-ul-Umra has borne fruit, resultiug in 
19th July 1833. According to the oarlv proceed* the initiation of thousand? of Indian gentlemen 
ings of this Lodge, members were ex^miined in of all ca.*tes and creeds, and which has gone far 
the Third Degree and passed to the chair lu the to establishing that mutual trust between West 
Fourth Degree for which a fee 01 three gold moliuiv and East, a distinguishing characteristic or 
was charged. In the following year a si eond : ^I'^culative Freemasourv. A Provincial Grand 
Lodge was established at Poona by the Provincial Lodge was re-established in Bombay in 1860, and 
Grand Lodge of Bengal which however left no converg'd into a District Grand Lodge in 1861. 
trace (M its existence. In 1825 the civilian element 1 The Grand Lodge of England. — All three 
Orion*’ seceded and formed t)ie “ Ludg'- i’onstitutionsof the United Kingdom, the Unit- 
of Hope ” also at Poona No. Ml:’ od Grand Lodge ot England, the Grand Lodge of 


Here “ Oiioii “ uiirecognizotl at lit)ine aided ' Ireland and the Grand Lodge of Scotland hold 
in the secession of some ot it^ member^ wiio jurGdietion m India By far the largest is tbc 
obtained a warrant, on the reCommend.it ion 01 the first then- xt largest D tlu third and the number 
Parent Ledge from the Grand Lodge ot England Lodae^ under Ireland is as yet small. The 
Two years later it was dneoveied tliat mrn'iti-’ **rand Loilge of England divides its rule under 
fication of the existenet of “Unou-m the- West ■ l^*'’*-* l>i>trict (Jrand .Masters independent of each 
had reached England, nor had any fees beeu'^th^r and directly subordinate to the Grand 
received, althougli the.se including c]uart«'ragcs 1 r of England by wlioiu they are appointed. 


had been paid into the Provincial Grand Lodge, 
Ooast of Coromandel. It was further ascertained 
that in granting a warrant for a lionu ay Lodge 
the Provincial (Irand Master of Corom.andel 
had exceeded his powers. Ultiinaiely a new : 
warrant No. 508 was granted as already stated] 
in 1833. Lodge ' * Perse%erance " wa*« startetl 1 
m Bombay No. 8l8 in 1828. Up to tin.'; time the j 
jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of Engluid in’,,; 
India had not been invaded; but in 183 h pr. *' 
Jame'Burni'« was appointed by the Grarnl Lodge 
{»f Scotland P G.M. of Western India and .ts 
Dependencies. No Provincial Grand f^jdge 
however was formed until 1st January 1838. A 
second Scottish I’rovmce of Eastern India was ^ 
started which on the retirement of the 3rarqu»s of 
Tweedale was absorbed within the jurisdietiou 
of Dr. Burnes, who m 184P l*ecame Provincial 
Grand Master for all India (including Aden) but 
with the proviso, that this appointment was not 
to act in restraint of any future sub-division of'2i 
the Presidencies. Burnesmay be beat described 
as being in 1836 in ecclesiastical phrase as a ‘ 


Bengal . 

70 Lodge', lit 3Vor. I’.ro. A. I’.arr Polloik. 
P G I) . DDtiiet Grand Master Dy. 
D G.M V. W Ifoekeiilnill. 31 L A , 
P.G.D. Asst. DG.M*. K.C.De. C.l E., 
Li'S (lltl ), P.A.li D.C and Hon. 
31r JU'^tieeP (r Rowland, f G.S 
^ladra''. 

Lodges. Dis. G 31.. lit. Wor. Bro. G. T. 
Boag. i'.S.I , G.T.E., T G 8., P.G.D. ; Dy. 
I).G.3!.. V W Pro J lewan J5ahadur P.M 
8i^.'^Ilgna^a 3Iudahar. P. Dy. G. Eegr. 
Punjab. 

I Lodges. Rt. 3Vor Pro Rt. Rev. The Lord 
l>isho[» of I..ili<'re, (’.I E, D.R.E., V.D., 
31. A, iti^trict Grand 3Iaster: M'or. 
Pro <’ (’ G.irbett (’ S 1 , < M G , G.I.E., 
I f .8 Deputy Dc Grand Master. 

Burma 

Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. 3V. IT. Chance. 
V.D , District Grand Master The Hon’ble 
Sir Mya Bety Kt , Dy. D. G. M. 
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LIST OF OFFICEES OF THE DISTEICT GBAND LODGE OF BOMBAY FOE THE YEAR 


1940 - 41 . 


Rt. Wor. Bro His Excellency Sir Roger Lumley, G.C.I.E., T.D. 
W. A C. Bromliam 


r. Bro. Sohrah R Davar. 

J. Huniphrev, (J B.E. 

B fr. Davy “ 

Dr R X. Cooper 

D. F Dhalhi 
C il. Harl-)W 
Tv. X. Chandabhov 
M. A. Vakil 

Barne-' 

Khan Bahadur Pal.mji X. 

11. J. HarrD 
A L Terr} 

Dr. H. D Dasti'or 
AV C. Wavmark 
Dr. M >S H Mody 
Lt G W A BiU!r«'!''5 

F. A S Sutherland 
:Ma]or s Jt Bainji 
X. C E. Bramler. . 

W H A-hley .. 

E. W. Fairbru-r-s . . 

Abdullah 

K. B Waule 
llao Bahadur X. G 

L. G. F Im'ood . . 

M. I). Bhute 
\V. R. Eldrid'ie .. 

X. R Pavmaator 
Khau B^iluidur H. .M.iIi'MhiiiimI 
P. H. Scully 
X. P. Shrotf 
Lt.-Col. £ J D'Ctuior 
J A. Amroliwalla 
E. J Solomon 

G. H. Ford 
A. S. Patel 
y<. H. Perkins . . 


Auaskar 


Di't Grand Master. 
D I) G M. 

A--t DGM 
A-r D.GM. 

JXi'r \y. 

J) .J G W. 

1> G ( hap. 
i).G Chap 
J) G. Trea-urer. 

D <T. R‘-ci'trar. 

P i; nf a p 
G ’SpiTttarr. 

I) G Dir of Cer. 

D s G D 

]> > G D. 

D S G I) 

D .r G D. 

J> J G 1>. 

T) J G D 
I> (i Br. 

D G I) I) fif C 
1>G M]{)dt of W. 

I> A G D. of ( . 

D A G D of C 
D A G D of C. 

)) \ G D of C. 

J» G >t. Br. 
l> G St. j;r. 

J) G Urg. 

i > .Wr Secy. 

I Hr Pur 
DAG. J-'ur. 

D G. steward. 

I)G Steward. 

J>G steward. 

Ih; steward. 

J>G steward. 

Dg Steward. 

DG Tyler. 


LIST OF LODGES WORKING UNDER THE DISTRICT GRAND LODGE OF BOMBAY 


1 . 

Orion in the W est 




2 

St. George 




3. 

Concord 



* • 

4. 

Union . . 




5. 

Industry 



• • • • . . 

6 . 

Truth . . 




7 , 

Alexandra 



' * 

8 . 

Emulation 



• • 

9. 

Corinth . . 



• 

10 . 

Eastern Star . . 



• • 

11 . 

Friendship & Harmony 




12 . 

CjTUS . . 



• • 

13. 

Sukkur 



• • 

14. 

Berar 



• • 

la. 

Aryan . . 



• • 

16. 

Excelsior in Khandesh 




17. 

Hiram of Past Masters 




18. 

ilalwa . . 




19. 

.1 ustice 




20 . 

Tynell Leltb . . 





Number. 

Place. 

415 

Poona. 

549 

Bombay. 

757 

Bombay. 

767 

Karachi. 

873 

Hj-derabad, Sind. 

944 

Bombay. 

1065 

Jubbulpore. 

1100 

Bombay. 

1122 

Nagpur. 

1139 

Bombay, 

1270 

Igatpuri. 

1359 

Bombay. 

1508 

Sukkur. 

1649 

Amraoti. 

1709 

Bombay. 

1738 

Bhusawal. 

1784 

Bombay. 

1904 

Mhow. 

2145 

Abu Road. 

2162 

Baroda . 
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LIST OF LODGES lYORKIXG UNDER THE DISTRICT GRAND LODGE OF 
BOMBAY.— Conid. 


Number. Place. 


21. Friendship 




2307 

Ajmer. 

22. Roval Connaught 




2377 

Ahmednagai . 

23. Faith 

. . 



2438 

Keamari. 

24. Dharwar 




2527 

Dharwar. 

25. Khan Bahadur B. Raikotwala 



2531 

Karachi. 

26. St. Andrew 




500 

Kamptee. 

27. Kathiawar 




2787 

Rajkote. 

2S. Rajputana 




2800 

Mount Abu. 

29. Research 




3184 

Bombay. 

30. Lisht of the Craft 




3265 

Jubbulpore. 

31. Sir Lawrence Jenkins 




3275 

Bombay. 

32. Burnett 




3284 

Poona. 

33. Ubique in the East . . 




3338 

Kirkee. 

34. Bhore Ghaut .. 




3465 

Bombay. 

35. Centr.al India .. 




3467 

Indore. 

36. Chhatisgarh 




3507 

Raipur. 

37. Army (fe Navy 




3651 

Bombay. 

38, Deolaii 




3710 

Dcolali. 

39. Heart of India 




3760 

Bilaspur. 

40. Gymkhana 




3796 

Bombay. 

41. Haig-Brown 




3829 

Bombay. 

42. Universal Brotherhood 




3835 

Bombay. 

43. Light in Arabia 




3870 

Aden. 

44. Knight 




3918 

Deolaii. 

45. Scinde .. 




4284 

Karachi, 

46. Indus . 




4325 

Karachi. 

47. Leslie Wilson . . 




4880 

Poona. 

48. Cornwallis 




5062 

Bombay. 

49. Dawn of Peace 




5260 

Lonavla. 

50. Justice and Peace 




5442 

Bombay. 

51. Reginald fepence 




5514 

Bombay. 

52. Vishsanath 




5716 

Bombay. 

53. Morning Star , . 




.5831 

Bombay. 

Offii't’/s of the District Gratul Lodga of Kengtd for the year 

1039-i0. 


lH-tiiit Gianil M<i''tcr Rt 

Wor. Bro \ 

Ban- 

l‘olIo( k P G D. 



I)t* 5 uitv T)i'-trirt <Jran<l Wor Bro F. W. Hoekeuliull. M.L.A.. P.G.D. 

A-M-taiit ,, K ( De. r.l H., 1 C S. (Ketd.) P A.G D.C. 


.. Hou 


Mr. Justice F. G 


Kowlaud, I.C S. 


Sl'ukh (ii.nul W, mil'll. 

Juiiiiu (U.md W.udeii 
< 'land ClKipUiin 
Grand ( ’hapl.uu 
Grand Trea->uier 
Grand Ke'_d>-tnii 
Pie'ident ni thf* Board 
«dand St'< it'taiy 
Grand Direotor of ('eieinoine'^ 
Seiiioi Grand Deacon 
Senior (Jr.ind Deacon 
Senioi ( d.uid Di'.icon 
StMiioi <dandDea<(m 
.funior <d<ind ncaion 
.Iiinioi (Jraml Deacon 
Jiinioi Grand Deacon 
.limioi (d.vnd Deacon 
Gi.ind Sword 
Grand Su{it ot \Vork> 

Dcpirtv (dand f>ir of ( eiin" 
A.-'-'t (dandDir ofieini" 
Grand Dir, of Gerni'-. 
A-?t Grand Dir. of Cerin-' 
A&st. Grand Drr, of Cenn^ 


W 


Br. Mohendra Banerji. 

H. U^\^ald. 

Rev. Ganon J. Porter. 
Rev P. X Kowbainl. 
B. T rorihvell, (Elected). 
S X Banerjee. 

S. W. Kedclift 
Guv 1) Robinson. 

W. J Herrlriue. 

.t. D. Holdv. 

H. Emuk. 

T. X Khuimah. 

R MacDonald. 

R. T. Smith 

X C. Das. 

J Findlay, 
f apt. S. Shaw. 

I. t -Gol. B G. Mallya. 

.1. I’arktnson 

R 1). Rickett?. 

A L Blank, I.o.s. 

R J. Vania. 

C 0 small. 

B. C. Sen. 
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Officsrs of the DiUrv't Grant! Lodae of Betvjnl jot the uenr J930-40 — Contd. 


(irand Dir ofCeim^. .. 
A'=et. Grand Dir ol t'erin= 
r)ej)Uty (iraiid Sword Bearer 
Grand Standard Beaifi 
Grand Standard Be.irer 
Ab't. Grand Standanl Bearer 
Grand Druaiiist 
A'?''t Grand Secretary 
idand Pui'?ui%ant 
As>t Grand Pursuivant 
Grand Idler 

Gland Steward (ChauTnan) .. 

Grand Stewaid 

tdand istewaid 

Grand steward 

Grand Steward 

Grand Stewaid 


NY, iir X X, Ba^t^adanl. 
s F Kllaiii. K i; 

B. Iv lew i- 
G L( ( leston 
B G smith 
. s M A\{ton 
Bi. K i-. L Ham-. 

NV Bt f ). A B Mat keuzie 
.. J Smith 

A J Platel 
G A Ward, 
i-. s. W H.iw.irii 
J’ X. sen 
A ( Uuk 
F stone 

G B Hi-\-|iain. 

•I K A Ghoudhuiv. 


The Grand Lodge of Scotland exercises it« ; 
rule through a Grand Master of All Seottisli ' u. 
Freemaaoury in India, who is nominated b\ the 
Lodties under the jurisdiction subjeit tcG 
conti'rmation bv the Grand Lodue of Scotland , 
The Hun’ble Mr. JiGtioe Cecil Patiick Blackm-ll , 
Kt.. M.B.E the present incumbent of thi. ollice, [ 
and control? 71 Lodges. Under him the several ] 
distiicts are in charge of the follovNUiiz; 
Grand Supenutendeuts : — | 

Major A. G. Cnniphell, G. Supdt Xnrthcrnj 
India. 


Eleven fodire-^ are wo-rkuig lu India at the 

llovvjng pl.iets 

I><'7nb<iy 

Xo- :31&, 419, f34S. 

Cal' uUa. 

-M>- 263, 3Si2, 4t54. 465 400 ami 567. 
Laho7t\ 

X'- 19. 

Sn,.!(] 


X. Iiedale. G. Supdt., Central India, 


Xi' 4,>. 


Bri'-MtliiT K ( M Pari-. G Supdt Si.ijthiTn 
India 

. C. Muirdf-n, G. Supdt., Eastern India 
1 H Taunton. l.C s G Supdt Sind. 

The Grand Secretarv 11. NN Bro Kl an Bah.idni 
J. C Mistree, J.P., 17, ilurzhau BoaU, Fort 
Bombay. 


Roya] Arch Masonry —I tnter Kncriand 
the i.r.itid .Mas-tfi lu anv Jiistnct is 

...••.rl, i,hvu^- au„ (iranef Sii,wmteD- 

.l. ot «l.o -or,cijll> .i|, IK, lilts ill, l),.putv r.s 
^ <on.i 4nd in-.t,r,.r Gornpariion a« Third 
i’rmoipai 


Under Inlauri there 
■ ml niidet ''•f.tpnu} the 
to >*oiitlrri»an*.f . 


13 no local jiui-iliition 
Ojfioe Is pleCtlV(‘ -uhjPit 


The Grand Lodge of Ireland granted a 
warrant to e-'tahlisl; a f.oduH at Kurnal m 
but It was short lived An atGiiipt was? madt 
in lSii9 to estahlish a l.iHlue in Bonihav, hut on 
the reijpc'-entation of thr Grand Sicreinr.v oi 
England, to th" Deputy Grand Swjretriiv oi 
Ireland that it would be objcetU)ii.‘ibh> to i re.ite 
a third masonic jnn-dirtion in the ProviiiM- 
rhere heing twoalrcadv . I'l?., F,ncn«h and Scottish 
the (traiid l.odge of Ireland dcclincil tfii:r.inT tin 
warrant. In 1911, however, a warrant wa? 
sanctioned for the * -tabli-shnienr oi I ««lg< “M 
Patrick ” and -int e that year three oGh r Lodge- 
iiave -Sprung into being, one of which i& now 
deiuncl. 

The Irish Constitution is covermd in In.li.i 

bv u (irand In-iinctor for India wh»> i- 
Kt. NVor. Bro Mr. Juatu-e iUinroe of the Lahore 
High Court Heh.i^- two A^-t. Grand lii-j-eetor- 
one for the Bombay Presidencv , who i' NN'or. 
Bro. -A^. TTnan, and one for Bengal who ib NVor. 
Bro. B. O. Rees. 


The Kngli-h hvo iM-triit,'? are constituted as 


iJenaal. 

ill Cliaptcrs liraiid Sup^t, 5Ion Ex Comp. 
Mfidrai-. 

2|| < liiipti'r-. (;r„;i,| Siipilt. Most Escelk-nt 
toiiip, Ij T Onai;, C.S.I., C.I.E., l.C S. 
f^Krtibay 

27 Chapters M CV.rnp Ex. NV. A. C. Bromhani, 
'■rand ''upiTintendent 
Punjab 

(iiaptir- M Ex < oinp Pa. Ki\. I,,ord 
Bj-hop ft Lahore, C I K. O IkE., V.D., 

M. .\ , D D., irraiid Superintendent. ’ 

liurma. 

• Chapters Moat Ex. Comp \V II Chante, 

N. l)., Grand Superintendent. 
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Boyal Arch Masonry under Scotland has a 
separate constitution to Craft Freemasonry. 
The District Grand Chapter 01 India is at 
present ruled by M. K Camp. Sir Shapooijec 
B. BilliniorLi, kt.. m b.i'.. j.p., under whom 
there are 32 Chapters in India The Grand 
Secretaiv of All Sootti-^li 1 r- eina'-onr\ in 
India is also District Grand Scribe E. of 
Scottish k. A. Masonrv 


) Other Degrees. — There are many side de- 
, urees worked in India, of the Ancient and 
I Accepted Hite, no detrree hicher than the 18' 
j is workeo in India under England, hut under 
[Scotland the 30° is worked. The Koight 
I Templar Degree is also worked in several places 
'under both Enciish and Scottish jurisdiction. 
! There are fourteen 18th Degree Chapters 
1 working in India, 


There i" one Irish Chapter in Calcutta. j 

I 

Mark Masonry. — Under England, Mark 1 
Masonry is worked under the Grand Mark 
Lodge ot England and M’ales, and divided into 
separate Districts ; hut m most cases the 
District Grand Master U also District Grand 
Mark .Master. ' 

Benqxd 

23 Lodges. Ht. MT. Bro. A Barr-PoHock 
District Grand Master. 

Bnmhay. 

18 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. W. A.C. Broniham. 
P.G.D., District Grand M.tster. 

3/adrav. 

16 Lodges. Rt, Wor. Bro. Gcorue Tovn^end 
Boag, C.S.I.,C.I.E., r.C.S., District Grand 
Master, 

Fun ah. 

12 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro Rt. Rev. The 1 ord 
Bishop of Lahore. C.I E., O.B.E., V.D. 
M.A., D.D,, District Grand .Master. 

Bu/ma. 

& Lodges. Rt. W. Bio. W. H. Cliam e, V D . 
District Grand Master 

The Mark degree is incorporated me 
Royal Arch degree in Irish Ohaptori.. The 
Mark degree is worked in some S, C. Lodges, 
but e^>.entially in R. A. Chapters, in whicii the 
Exc* llent, R A.M. and other degrees can be 
obtained. 8. C. Chapters insist upon candidates 
being Mark Master Masons before exaltation. 
Tlie Markdigree in Scottish Craft Lodges is 
conferred by the Rt. Wor, Master as the S. C. 
Craft dots not recognise the ceremony of Rt, 
W . Mark Master. This i? confined strictly toi 
Chapters. Each Chapter has a Lodge of M. 
•M. Jf, working under its charter. Separate' 
charters for Mark Lodges are only i''’'ued by 
the G. Chapter of Scotland. 

Royal Ark Mariner. —The Ro\ai Ark 
Mariner degi ee is worked In the English Cm-' 
stitution by J^ dpe attached to Mark ledges. 
Its ruler is the District Grand Mark Master and 
only Mark Master Masons can take this degree 
There are 10 R. A. M. Lodges under Bengal, 
5 under Bombay, 4 under Madras and 4 under' 
Punjab. 


The Red Cross of Constantine has two 

CnncLives working in India. With them are 
woiked the degrees of K.H.S and Kt. of St. 
John. Tliey aie governed by the Grand Council 
in En^Liiul direct. 

The l ouelave-' w’orking in India are ; — 

Ko. 43 Bombay and No. ICO. Simla, 

The Order of the Secret Monitor has 

T conclaves under Bombay and 7 under Madras. 

Benevolent Associations. — Each District 
works Its own benevolent arrangements which 
include the Relief of Distressed Masons, educa- 
tional proMsion for the children 01 Masons and 
maintenance provision for widows in poor 
rircuiii'-laucc'i 

.\!! information will be given to persons en- 
ritled by the District Grand Secretary in each 
District. The names and addresses of District 
Grand Secretaries are given below ; — 

D. (1. S., Btwjal. 

Guy D. Robinson, P. D. G. W. (Bombay). 

, 19, Park Street, Calcutta. 

1 D. G. S., Bombay. 

Khan Bahadur Palanji X. Davar, P.A.G.R., 
P.D.G.W,, Freemasons’ Hall, Ravelin Street, 
j l-'ort. Bombay. 

D. G. S., Burma. E C. 

E. Meyer. P, G. Deacon, (Eng.), Rangoon. 

D. G. S., Madras. 

Rao Bahadur S. T. Srinivasa Gopala Chari, 
P. G. 1>. Freemasons’ Hall, Egmore, Madras. 

D. G. S , Punjab. 

G. Reeves Brown, P.A.G.D. of C., (Eng.), 

Freemasons’ Hall, Lahore. 

Scottish Constitution.— It has two Bene- 
volent Funds known as, (1) Scottish Masonic 
Ftiiul of Benevoltnce (India), and (2) Scottish 
-Masonic Benevolent Association in India. 
For information regarding the Benevolent Funds 
application should be made to Khan Bahadur 
Jehanguer C. Mbtree, J.P., 17, Murzban Road, 
Fort, Bombay. 
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Office-Bearers of the Gratid Lodge A. S F I for the year 1939-40: — 

The Hoa’ble Mr. Justice C. P. Blackwell. Kt . M B E Grand Master 

Dr. Su Temulji B. Xariinan. Kt . J.P. .. .. •• • Immediate Past Grand 

Master. 


Rao Bahadur R. B. Patel. J.P . P M. 557 

Sir Hugh B. Clayton Kt.. L’.I.E.. J.P , P.M. 1041 

ilajor A. G. C'anipbell, P M 1:29b d: in 1068 

X. Iredale, P M 783 lu 828 

Briiiadier A. C. M Paris, P.il 1364 d: in 756 . - 

A. 0. Muirden. H P.S.G M.. P.M. 474 

I. H. Taunton. I C S., P S.G M . P.M. lull 

Kevd. J. Yule Kenme. P.M. 3J7 . . . • . 

D. X. Mitter, P.M. 371 

J. Winterbottoni P M. 611 

E. Guest, P.M 634 

H. Lyttler, P M. 490 

8 r. Good, P.M. 363 and 909 

G H. Ellis, P M. 1068 

C. H Mo^s, P M. 1205 ... -. • • 

Khan Bahadur J C. Mi-stree. J.P., P M 506 and in 1041 
8 H. L Bathwalla. P M 475 and in 1363 

G. D Jea\ oils, P M. 338 .. 

Kaikobad C. Bottlewalla, P M, 584 
M A. Aston, P M. 7o2 

J. Dysart, P.M. 1208 

H. II. Dudabhuy, P.M. 342 and in 1297 

\V. H. George. P.M. 568 

T. P Bhaskara Sastn, P M. 569 . . 

H. P. Hiuchclitle, P M. 742 and m 1064 

B. V. Morrison, P.M. 813 . . 

Daulat Kai. P M. 831 and in 1384 

A. K. Tooke, P.M. 1031 

J. G C’ahierwood, P M. 828 
Jyotesh Chandra Sett, P.M. 404 . . 

Manila! M. Shah, P.M. 563 

E, R KuttertoiU, P.M 691 

J. E. Thomas, P M, 1163 . . 

Manohar Lall Kapur, P.M. 1296 . . 

C. P. C’howua, P.M. 1298 . . 

D. G. Smollett, P.M. 1066 

T. C. Jaini, P.M, 644 

Dr. S. M Khambatta, J P., P.3I. 800 . . . . 

Dr. Minocher T. Auklesana, P M 1069 and in 136:1 

Khan Saheb E. J. Jhirad. P.M. 1233 

Sorab P. Davar, P.M. 1297 

Pandit Sham LaU, P M. 1384 and in 1 195 

D. 8. CTaik, P.M 1208 . - - • 

Jehaiigir M. Mlstry, P.M. 475 

Dadabliov H. Mistry. P.M. 506 . . 

P E. Walde, P.M. 1127 

T K. Kajaram, P.M 1148 

A. G. J. Elwin, P.M 1296 

A. X. Dubasli, P.il. 1298 .... • • 

K. D Sidhwa, P.M. 1363 

Dr. A. B. Osbourne, P.M. 337 

A 11. CoUins. P.M. 611 

E B. GhaswaUa, J.P., P.M. 342 

Burjor P. Garda, R.W.M 800, PM. 1366_ . 

Xawab Asker Yar Jung Bahadur, P M. 787 
8yed Bashir Husain Zaidi, P.M 13S4 and in 1:195 
Itainuikial V. Parikh, P.M. 563 
ilanbhov B. Maniar, P.M. 587 . . 

J. Piatt* P M 490 

Hirau Lai Mukherji. P.M. 371 
C'apt. A. H. Goia, P.M 601 
Edulji D. AlUde->, P.M. 800 
J. M. Donald-ioii. P.M 813 

A. Brims, PM 1131 

H, 8. Jassawalia. M.B.E , P.M. 1297 
William Stuart. P.M. 1342 

J. 31. Rakshit. P.M. 404 . . 

Rajah Dhami Karan Bahadur, R W.3I 569 . 

E. I. Robbins, P M. 661 and m 1068 

X, E. O, Moore, P,M, 756 ,, ,, 


Gland Master Depute. 

Mills Giand Master 
G Mipdt . Xortheni India. 
G. Supdt . C'entral India. 

G. ^updt . Southern India. 
G Supdt . Eastern India 
G Supdt.. Sind India, 

Senior G, Warden 
Senior G. Warden. 

Senior G, Warden. 

>enior G. Warden. 

Junior G Warden. 

Junior G. Warden, 

Junior G Warden 
Junior G. Warden. 

<.4rand Secretary. 

Grand Tro.isurer. 

Grand (. huplaiu. 

«-;rand ( liapUin 
Grand Chaplain 
«.;rand chaplain 
Senior (i, Deatou 
Senior G. Deacon 
Senior G Deacon 
Senior G Deacon. 

Senior G. Deacon. 

Senior G, Deacon 
Senior G, Deacon 
Junior G Deacon. 

Junior G Deacon. 

Junior G. Deacon. 

Jumoi G Deacon, 

Junior G. Deacon. 

Junioi G. Deacon. 

Junior G. Deacon. 

Gland Arcliitcct. 

G Architect. 

Asm G. Anhitect. 

AsM. G Architect 
Asst. G. Architect. 

A-v-t. G. Arc hitect. 

Asst. G. Arciiitect. 

Grand Jeweller. 

A-t G. Jeweller. 

Asst. G. Jeweller. 

Asst. G Jeweller. 

Asst, G. Jeweller. 

Asst. <4. Jeweller. 

Asst, G Jeweller. 

AsM G Jeweller. 

G. liible Jieaiei. 

G. Bible Bearer. 

G. Zend Avesta Bearer, 

G Zend Avesta J^earer. 

G Koran Bearer. 

< b Koran Bearer. 

G. Gita Bearer. 

G (Jita iU'aier. 

G Dir. ot Ceremonies 
A'vst G Dir. of Ceremonie'?. 
.Asst. G. Dir ot CereiJionies 
Asat G. Du. or Ceremonies. 
Asat G. Dii ot (,L‘ieinonies. 
A'st. G Dir. ol Ceieiuonies. 
As-.t G. Dir. of Ceremonies. 
A-^at (4. Dir. 01 Ceremonies, 
Grand Bard. 

Grand Bard. 

Grand Bard. 

Grand Bard, 
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Offi.ce Bearers of the Grand Lodge A. S. 

D, C. ilazumdar, P. M, 1101 

Kao Bahadur M. G. Subramanyam, P. M. 1148 
Dr Ganesh Sahaya. P. M. 1281 . . 

J. B Mistri. P. >1. 1366 and in 1388 

Xavrosjee K. Mehta. P M. 506 . . 

Sved Iftikhar Hosain. E. W. M. 787 

E. M Howie. E. W. M. 928 

Kustomji D. Umrigar, P. M. 1069 
D. .T Paton. P M. 1205 . . 

G. X Subba Eainiali. P.M. 1290 . 

Major AY. A. F. Gravstone. P. M. 1364 and in 691 
C. H Curti> E. AY. M 1068 

K. G \Y. Grainger. E W. M. 363 
P. C. Laiicmian. E. \Y. it 568 

J. A. Butter\iorth, E iY M 634 
D K. F. Boitwell. E iY. M. 813 . . 

Major J. E. Jacksou. E iV. M. 1090 and m 1163 

T. A. Neill. P M. 1208 

H M. Davies. E. AY. M. 1324 

J. L. llaiiNev, E AY. M. 380 and in 957 
F J Til!ey/E. AY. AI 338 
Dint-'aprasul 8 Taiskari. E AA’. M, 563 

G. K. Pillal. E. AV. M. 661. and in 831, 1395 
T K l)aru\ala. R AY N. 735 

A. L. «’haui:iile. R. AY M 742 and in 1298 

C. B. ( lode.' E AY. M. 1127 

D. D Motewalln, V M 1233 

Nawabzada S. C. Dhanjibhov, P. M. 1364 
H Grant. E AY At. 611 . * 

Dr. A D. Bhatt. E. AY. AI. 702 

S. V Naik. E. AY. M 756 . 

Fakirjee P. Golwalla. E. \Y M. lu04 and in 1233 

P. AI. Sundarain. E. AY. AI 1163 

A F. Estn<-k. R AV M 1256 

A. (' Patel. K. AV. AI 1363 

A AA’. Ottigiion. E, AA*. Af. 474 
Sukliraj C. Tarneju. E. W AI 485 
Ram Chandra (’ Airun R AY AI. 594 . 

Dhondoorao 13 Powar. R AY AI 783 

L. S, A'^aughan. R. AV. AI. 1131 . . 

E. Greig. R AV. AI 1342 
Eustnn S. AlMrv. P. AI. 1366 

J. Toner, R AV. AI. 400 

Saukar Nath Sen. R \V AI 404 

Darabshaw P. Printer. R. AV. AI 475 . ! . 

Hariar Nath Siiva>Tava, R. AV AI 644 

Kisheii Singh Kalsi, E AV AI 957 

Dinshaw !). P. I)iu>haM-. E \v. AI 1069 

P E. H. Aludaliar. E AV. .M, 1148 

H. J. L. Alimloch. E. AV. AI. 1279 
Narayanda'i lUiauvuindiis, R AV AI 587 

J. C. Hogg, R. \V. AI. 337 

P. (;. Bhose, R. AV. AT. 371 

F. F. A\asaigara. R. AA’. AI. 506 

A’. Simhaehalani, R AV AI 1065 . 

Y. A’. Eanmah, E. AA’ AI 1290 

l)r. S. B. A’ahidv. E AV. AI. 1384 

Khan Bahadur (' K Turner, J P., R. AV. AI 1388 

AV. H. Perkins, P. AI. 702 


I. for the year 1939-40. — Contd. 

. . . . . . Grand Bard, 

. . . . . . Grand Bard. 

Grand Bard, 

Grand Sword Bearer. 

. . . . Asst. G. Sword Bearer. 

. . , . . . Asst, G. Sword Bearer. 

Asst. G. Sword Bearer. 

. . Asst. G. Sword Bearer. 

. . . . . Asst. G. Sword Bearer. 

Asst. G Sword Bearer. 

. . Asst G. Sword Bearer. 

G Dir. of Alusic. 

Asst, G. Dir. of Alusic. 
Asst G. Dir. of Alusic, 
Asst. <r. Dir of Alusic, 
Asst. G. Dir. of Alusic. 
Asst. G. Dir. of Alusic, 

. Asst. G, Dir. of Alusic. 
Asst G Dir. of Alusic. 
Grand Organist 

. . . Graml Stand. Bearer. 

A»st. G. stand Bearer, 

. Asst. G. Stand Bearer. 
Asst G Stand. Bearer, 
Asst. G, Stand. Bearei 
Asst (4, Stand Bearer. 
As't G Stand Bearer. 

. Asst. G Stand, Bearer. 

. . Presdt. of G. Stewards. 

Pres(lt of G, Stewards 
. . Pi’e&dt. of G. Stewards. 

Presdt. ot G. Stewards. 

. . Presdt. 01 G. Stewards. 

. . Presdt. of G. Stewards. 

Presdt. of G. Stewards 
. . Yire-Presdt. oi G Stwds. 
.. Vice-Presdt. 01 G. Stwds. 
. . Vice-Presdt. of 6. Stwds. 
. . Vice-Piesdt. of G Stwds. 
Vice-Presdt. of G. Stwds. 
Yice-Presdt. of G. Stwds. 
. . Yice-Piesdt. of G. Stwds. 

Grand Marshal. 

. . Asst, (tfand Marshal. 

. . A«5st. Grand Alarshal. 

. AN'-t. Grand Alarshal. 
As&t. Grand Alarshal. 
Asst. Grand Marshal. 
A!^st. (irand Marshal. 
Asst. Grand Alarshal. 

.. .. .. Grand Inner Guards 

Asst, (4. Inner Guard. 
.4>st, (4, Tuner Guard, 

. . . . . Asst. G. Inner Guard. 

Asst. G. Inner Guard, 
Asst. G. Inner Guard. 
Asst. G. Inner Guard. 
Asst G. Inner Guard. 

. . Grand Tyler. 


GRAND STEWARDS. 


David B Osier 

3. A. I). Thom 


337 

338 

R A. Davies 

Phiroze F. Taraporewalla 

490 

506 

Feroze AI Survevor 


342 

Bhikhubhai C. Alehta 

563 

(' A . (.’iipte . 


343 

H. A. Roberts 

568 

alter H. Hibbard, MB.E. 


363 

Abdul Hoossein .Abdul C'arim 

569 

Sitaram Banerji 


371 

Darashaw K .\dajania 

584 

J)r. A. C. Alalvade 


389 

Mohanlal B. Alauiar 

587 

Dhirendra Alohan Alitra 


404 

\V. Jones 

504 

Leonard R. Staniiard 


474 

Raymond AA'helley 

George W. AVilkins 

634 

H. P. Arajanwalla . . 


475 

661 

George E. Alendes . . 


485 

Khan Bahadur Alir Ahmed Khan 

691 
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Mahadeo A. Dhoria 
S. Reider 
H. S. Sohony 
Lionel A. Tully 
Dwarka P. Chowbey 
ilaiu-iieraha K. Mehta 
Prederick Stayman 
■\\arnni:toii . 

Purnath 1). Nair . 

I Blair Hill 
K 6; Bhativaaer 
P F. Campbell 
Xadir»hah R Mulla 
Hotchand X. Advani 
.'S. Xarrasini-ni How 
J D. Harrison 
l)r Sohrab J Popat 
Lieut. E. H. Giiboin M B.E. 
D. K. Desai 
H. Elliott 

Robert Johnston . 


Grand Stewards. — cotUd. 


7(t2 Atmbufker H A. Latif 
735 Moiiiudiiin Ahmed Khan . . 
742 ■*?iiiip''On L Jone> . . 

A. 1-. Howat 

7^3 Kava'-ji K. >>opariwala 
sno J YV Lyon . 


S12 

r'2'' 

83i 

iHih 

‘J2S 

y57 

1U31 

1041 

1064 

loC5 

1066 

1069 

1090 

1101 

1127 

1131 


As^anda^ <• Kf^^alrainaney 
Frederick J Duild . 

( apt Giirbux-h Siimh 
P. L Venkara Itao. . 
Lakshman D. Kapur 
S \V Keiikre 
K K. Mmocher Homji 
F. C. Hurrell 
William Bell 
J X Dubadi 
E F. Horlick M.B E. 
lluji r. Mehta 
l>r S\ed Zanf HU'-ein 
■'>>ed Xi~.iiali 
Saji'l Ali Khan 


1148 

1163 

1205 

1208 

1233 

1256 

1273 

1279 

1281 

1290 

1296 

1297 

1298 
1324 
1342 

1363 

1364 
1366 
1384 
1388 
1395 


Daughter Lodges ivorkihg vnd‘'r the J uns-diction of the Gran-l Lodge o; 
All IScottish Freen>/i.sonr>j in Indm . — 


Number of 
Lodge. 


NAME OF LODGE. 


337 Hope 

. . Karachi 

33S Perseverance 

. . Bondiaj 

342 Ri'sing Star of M'. I. 

. . Bi-inibay. 

343 St. Andrews in the East 

. . J^oona 

363 Victoria 

Ik-lgaum., 

371 St. David in the East 

Calcutta, j 

389 St. Paul 

Miiow ; 

404 St. Thomas in the East 

. Calcutta- j 

474 Endeavour 

. . Calcutta ; 

475 Barton 

. . Lena via' 

485 Harmony 

Karachi' 

490 Caledonia 

Bombay. 

506 Rising Sun 

Bombay. 

526 Rajputana 

. . Necniiich 

.563 Salem 

. Ahmedaba<l. 

568 Southern Cross 

Gorgamn 

569 Morland 

Hvdeiabad (J>ii ) 

584 Hamilton 

Surat. 

587 Islam . . 

Boniltay- 

594 Kindred Hope 

N.i'.jiabiKl 

611 Bonnie Boon 

Colombo. 

634 Hope ct Sinceiity 

Ahinedabad 

644 Independence 

. . Lucknow 

661 Caledonia 

. . 3Ieerut 

691 Bolan . . 

Quetta 

702 Level . . 

.. Kirkee. 

735 Htibii . . 

Hiibli 

742 Royal Jubilee 

Sholapnr. 

7.56 Lkrarn 

Secunderabad. 

783 Charity 

B.indikui 

787 Hyderabad 

Hyderabad (Dii.). 

SOU Zoroaster 

. . Both bay. 

813 Aibyn 

Calcutta. 

828 The Scots 

Bombay, 

831 Clair 

Meerut. 


Number of 
Lodge. 

909 Cataract 
925 Heather 
057 Coronation 
1031 EJy.sniin 
1041 Inipenal Brotherhood 


^■A^fE OF LODGE, 


1066 Fornian 

1068 St Andrew 

1069 Beaniaii 
1090 Oihb.x . 

1101 Scindia 
Itos Go‘la\ery 
1127 St. Jatne^ in tfie Ea-t 
1131 Calcutta Kilmnninu' 

1148 Asoka .. _ ■ 

! 163 Imperial 
J 205 Done . . 

1208 Cni'-er'al IVart' 

1233 Tomrt-ranf’.^ A Ik imvolen'-e. 
'Hintain 


1256 Black M 
1273 Karachi 
I2>9 IVaUacc 

1281 rni\f-rMl Biotlu-ihofj-l 
1290 Star of the South 


. . Gokak Fall's. 

.Munnar. 
. Khandwa, 
Simla. 
Bonibav. 
Hjderabad, Sind. 
Vizianacaram. 
. . Bombay. 

Lahore. 
. . Bombay. 

Bangalore. 
GwalUor. 
Rajahmundry. 
Calcutta. 
Calcutta. 
. . Madras. 

. New Delhi. 

Calcutta. 
P>;vrrackpore. 
Karaclii. 


1 29.S Bharat 


1342 
1 36.J 


. .Rawalpindi ife Murree. 

Karachi. 
Kanchrapara. 
Amritsar 
Bangalore. 
Bannu. 

•• •• .. Bombay. 

• • • • . . Bombay. 

Mii.lani .Vuftuii, (Iran). 
•• .. .. Madras. 

Nihi.il, IJliar.inrha . . . Bombay, 

Murree A Rawalpindi, 
Bombay. 
Jtampur. 
Bombay, 
Aligarh. 


13^*6 K |{ Fama 
1384 Afghan 
13^8 Mother India 
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Zoological Survey of India. — It was 

established in 1916, when the Zoological and , 
Anthropological Section of the Indian MuseainJ 
was converted into a Survey on a basis similar* 
to that of the Geological and Botanical Surveys.' 
The Indian Sluseum itself dates back to 1875, j 
and at the outset the Zoological and Anthropolo- ' 
gical collections consisted almost entirely of 
material handed over by the Asiatic Society of' 
Bengal, whose members had been accumulating; 
systematic collections since ISl-t. Organised' 
zoological investigation in India has thus been In ^ 
continuous progress for nearly 120 years. From i 
the foundation of the Museum in 1875 to the time ‘ 
^'hen the Zoological and Anthropologira! Section i 
was established as a separate Survey, the Ciiratoi i 
(or as he was subsequently termed the Superinten- : 
dent) of the Indian Museum has been a zoologist, 
and amongtheolficers who have held the appoint- 
ment have been such weU-kno" n members as 
Anderson, Wood-Mason, Alcock and Annandale. 

The Survey is unique in that all its officers are 
Indians. The mam tum tiou' of the Survey are to 
investigate the fauna of India and to arrange and 
preserve the section in the Zoological and Anthro- 
pological galleries of the Indian Museum. In addi- 
tion the Survey issues two series of publications 
upon Zoological rc'^earch. namely The Records and 
The Mtmoire oi the Indian Museum and an 
Anthropological work entitled ‘‘Anthropologu al 
Bulletins from the Zoological Survey of India.” 

Botanical .Survey.— 1'iu' liot.unc.d sui\«‘\ 
department ot the Government of India ma- 
under the control ot a Inieitor. Tlie Siiperin* 
temleiit of tlie Koval Botanic Garden. G.ilriutu 
wa«, J)iie»tor Tlie IMicctor li.iMiiu 

retiied .-.nice iKveinhei 3. tlie Depaitnieiit 

is awaiting some reorganisation Tin* duties, 
of the Director are distnlmfeil amongst it) I 
Dr K V. Bihwas. >i a . i' sc. (Kdin ). K ii.s t; , | 
.Superintendent. Ko>al Jlotaiiic tlarden. Cal-, 
(utta ; (ii) Mr S \\ sen. b Sc (Cal >. U \ 
(Caiital) ), A M I, Cht*m K., Dlfg. Supeiinteiideut. 
Cinchona Cultivation in Bengal and Piin«-ipal 
Quinine Dthi'er of tlu* Goveiiimeiit of India, 
and (til) Mr. M X Bal. M sc., ph C , Curatoi. 
Industiial Section. Imliau Museum. 'I’licie 
IS a start at headquarters of one otheer tor 
sV'itematic work and at tlie Imlian Museum a 
Curator who engaged in the development and 
maiutcnaiicc of the rndUhfii.il Sei-tion The 
Director lield admiiii«trati\e charge of the 
<Jo\eiTnnent of India’s cinchtma tlistiibution 
in India and of quinine niamif.ictnre iu liengal. 

The existence of the Dotanical Survey, like 
that of the Geological Survey, has both a cul- 
tural and an economic justiticatioii. On general 
grounds it is obvious that a piogrcs-ive Govern- 
ment should aciiuaint itselt with tlie physi«al 
fact of the area it administers and although 
apait fiom the ciuciiona ujiciatioiis. theacrivitics 

of the Survey cannot be said to have much 
imnieiliate cconomn applicability — consisting 
as they do ot investigations and researches into 
the systematics. limnology, ilbtributiou oi 
plaiit.s. ecology and economic botany of plantlife 
— the work accomplistied in puie and applied 
botany at the Koyal Botanic Garden during the 


Surveys. 

last century and a half has exercised a profound 
and fai -reaching mtluence upon the develop- 
ment of Agricultural Science and Forestry in 
IiKlia. The irreplaceable dneil plant materials 
obtained by botanical explorations and preserved 
for more than one hundred and fifty years at 
the Herbarium of the iioyal Botanic Garden, 
Gakutta. and several tliousands ot indigenous 
and exotic tiees. shrubs and herbs cultivated 
in the open prove to be ino.st useful in dealing 
with sucli questions of considerable State- 
im])ortauce as u.ituralisation of useful plants, 
iutio*lin*tioii of new vegetable products into tlie 
coiiiitiy. the ailaption of raw produce to the 
lequireiuents oi inaiiufactuiing iiuliistiy, laud 
utilisation, preservation of ruial areas, provision 
(U mitiomil paiks, liiaiuage. siinitatiou and 
public healtli. 

! Survey of India.— The first authoritative 
! map of India was published by D'AnvUle in 
1752, when the exploration of the then unkno'wn 
India was still largely in French hands. It 
had been compiled from routes of solitary 
tr.i'ellers and ruugli chart ol the coast. 

The Survey of India may be said to have been 
founded in i767 — ten years after the battle of 
Klassev — when Lord Clive formally appointed 
MajurJames Rennellthe first SurveycrGeneralof 
Bengal, at that time the most important of the 
East India (Company’s possessions, though there 
were earlier settlements in Madras and Bombay. 

Uennell’s maps were originally military 
j reconnaissances and latterly ch.iined suT'Veys 
based on astnmumically fixed points, and do not 
pretend to the accuracy of modern maps of 
Imlia based on the rigid svstem of triangnlation 
commenced at Madras in 1802 and since extended 
ovcran«i beyond India. Even now. however>the 
relative accuracy of these old maps makes them 
valuable in legal disputes, as for instance in 
pr-»'ijig that the holding of a Bengal landowner 
w'as a river area at the time of the Permanent 
Settlement of 1793, so that he is debarred from 
its benefits. 

From these beginnings, this department has 
gratUially liecome primarily responsible for ail 
topographical surveys, explorations and the 
maintenance of geographical maps of the greater 
part of Southern Asia, and also for geodetic work. 

Oeodesu means the investigation of the size, 
shape and structure of the earth, and the geodetic 
1 work of the department consists of primary 
;(or geodetic) triangnlation, latitude, longitude 
and "ravitv determinations. From these the 
exact 'Digure” of the earth is obtained, 
whereby points fixed by triangulation can be 
I accurately located on its curved surface. This 
1 ^iv^-tem of fixed points holds together all topo- 
' ^r iphical and revenue surveys, and the existence 
I of* such a svstem from the early days of the 
' department has obviated the embarrassments 
cau'-ed in other countries where isolated topo- 
grapliical surveys have been started without a 
rbnd framework, 5'ith the inevitable result that 
I thev could not be fitted together. 
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A geodetic framework 13 , therefore, essential 
in any large_ survey, but there are a number of 
other acthities, all of them ultimately utilitarian 
which can be suitably combined with its execu- 
tion, and the following are some of those which 
are earned out in India : 

Precise levelling for the determination of 
heights ; 

Tidal predictions and publicationof Tide Tables 
for thirty-one ports between Suez and Singapore. 

The Magnetic survey ; 


Outofatotal of 1.023. Olj -quare miles, which 
is the Survey programme of India 1.191.86S 
square miles have now bt* n 5ur\e%t‘d. and it is 
hoped that the rt-niainiDg area will be done in 
about 12 years’ tune. 

While some of these un^urvevi d places are in 
remote tracts like the Xaga hilh or A.-^am and 
the high Himalayas, most arc acce--ible. L;trge 
areas m Central Burma. Eastern Bentral Xorth 
Bihar, South Bombay. Gajrat, Sind and 
Western Tlajputana have vet to be mapped on 
modern lines. 


Observation of the direction and force of 
gravity; 

Astronomical observations to determine 
latitude, longitude and time ; 

Seismographic and meteorological observations 
at Dehra Dun. 

Indian geodesy has disclosed widespread 
anomalies of gravitational attraction in the 
earth’s crust, which have recently led to a re- 
consideration of the whole theory' of isostasy. 

Topographical Surveys. — In the past this 
department used to carry out the large scale 
revenue surveys for most of India, and was 
still conducting this work for Central and 
Eastern India and Burma In 1903. 

Though revenue survey is primarily a record 
of individual property boundaries and is uncon- 
cerned with the surface features, ground levels 
and exact geographical position essential to a 
topographical survey, it was on the whole found 
economical to carry out both surveys together. 

By 1905, however, all the Provinces had taken 
over the revenue surveys, for which they had 
always paid, and the Sun’ey of India was 
enabled to concentrate its energies on a complete 
new series of modem topographical maps in 
several colours on the 1-inch to 1-miIe scale as 
recommended by a commi-s-ion which sat at that 
time to consider the existing map-> of India. 

This new series had been rendered necessary 
by the natural demand for more detailed infor- 
mation to be shown on maps, especially as regards 
the portrayal of hill features by contours, proper 
classification of communications and — more 
recently — air traffic requirements. 

It was intended that this 1 905 survey should be 
completed in twenty-five years, and then revised 
periodically every thirty years. Owing, however, 
to the Great War. and more recent retrenchments, 
only about three-fourths of the programme had 
been completed by 1939, in spite of the 
reduction of scale for the less important areas. 

Although new surveys are carried out everj' 
year, covering from thirty to sixty thousand 
square miles — an area rough ly that of England— 
the maps of a large part of the country 1 
are still over 50 years old, printed mostly 
in black only, and have hill features shewn | 
by roughly sketched fonii lines or hachures- I 
such changes in to^vn sites, canals and 
communications as have been embodied in | 
them have not been surveyed on the ground I 
but are entered from data gathered from outside! 
sources, \ 


^ The work is now being rione by S parties 
distributed all over India, including the 
Himalayas, where one partv operate - iiom A. pi il 
to June till the rains -tait and again fiom 
September till such time a- woik rt-ndrred 
impo-sible by cold. For the other partn the 
winter is their field seasou, the rain- behu' 
devoted to drawing. ® 


On the separation of Burma from India on 
Ist April 1937, the Burma Survev Partv, 
Survev of India, has hcim placed on foreign 
service conditions under th^ Government of 
Burma. Tichnical and admmistiative control 
IS. howe\;er. still exercised l.y the Surveyor 
Geneialof India. The acthjtie.- of tlie SiirCev 
of India have gone beyond the borders of 
India in the pu-t, Xepal, for instance, was* 
surveyed and mapptd ut the request of the local 
authorities in ly27. 

Large Scale and records 

of international, state ami j-rosineial boundaries 
have always lorrned an important item or 
topognmhica) work, and in recent years numerous 
piibli-hed of important 
cities and military stations where the 1-inch to 
1 -miie scale is inadequate. 

While expendina on topo- 
“11 funds allotted 
by Imperial Revenues, the department 1« 
prepared to undertake or aid loeal survevs, 
on j)ajnient by those concerned, such as 
Forest and cantonment survejs ; 

sur^'vsf"’ “uil city 

.uucUens and nulling areas, 
t".,es"e ^ “O' 

Adminiitrathe assistance is also uiven and 
o' t"® revenue 

surveys of \arious Proimces and States. 

Uun are always at the dbpoml of other 
SirSrr '‘®P“rtments, and the public, for 
mustratPin f “’S r’r'ut'Ug of special maps, 
patents ‘ Reports and all diagrams lor 

lusfrumcut Office of this 
* assists all Uovemment departments, 
"Uu-oni'-iul-S by maintaining 
Zl “‘Jfrumcntal and optical equipment 

Whifh'^ repairing instruments 

from LbXib 
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Military Requirements and Air Surrey . — The 
department is also responsible for all 8ur\'ey 
operations required by the army, and is in a 
position to meetthe rapidly increasm" complexity 
of modem military requirements, especially in j 
air sur\’ey. 

In view of its high military importance, air 
survey work for civil purposes is receiving all 
possible assistance, and continuous research 
is being carried on in the latest methods of 
mapping from photographs taken from the 
ground and in the air. 

The flying and photography for air mapping 
done by this department are at present carried 
out by the Eoyal Air Force or the Indian Air 
Survey Company, a commercial firm with 
headquarters at Dum Dum. 

Administration is in the hands of the Surveyor 
General under the Education, Health and Lands 
Department of the Government ot India. 

The Headquarters Office is at Calcutta under 
the Assistant Surveyor General, and there are 
four Directors, one for the Map Publication 
and other teclmical offices at Cal< utta, and 
three for three of the five Survey of India 
Circles into which the couutrv is dVided: th^ 
other two Circle areas (covering Burma an«l 
South India) are administered personally by 
the Surveyor General. 

Of the three Circle Director, one also, adminb- 
ters the Geodetic Branch at Dchra Dun in 
•addition to his topographical survey Circle. 

Any enquiries regarding surveys., nuips oi 
publications may be addressed either to the 
Headquarters Office or the Sur\ey Director 
or Independent Party concerned, ad- 

dresses are Director, Map Publication. Calcutta ; 
Director, Geodetic Branch, Dchra Dun ; Direc- 
^r, Frontier Circle, Simla . Director, Eastern 
Circle, Shillong ; Officer in charge, Xo, 6 (South 
India) Party, Bangalore; and ulhcer-in-Chargc 
Burma Survey party. Survey of Tndi.i. Maymyo ' 

Indian Science Congress: — The Iiulian 
science Congress 3\as founded lii 1014 l.ip'Hv 
through the efforts of Prof. P. S Macmalion aud 
Dr J. L. Siinoiiseii These two gentlemen workeil 
jointly as Honorary General Secretaries of the 
Congress till 1921. The general adm^!u^t^ativc 
work of the Office of the Congress was under 
the management of the Koyaf Asiatic Society 
of Bengal till 1039. The Association at present 
has a permanent staff of its own and an office 
to administer its own affairs. The objects are 
(1) to encourage research and to make the results 
generally known among science workers in India, 
(-) to g^’e opportunities for personal intercourse 
and scientific companioiifthip and thus to over- 
fome to some extent one of the chief drawbacks 
in the life of workers in science in Iiniia, (:i) 
to promote public iutere‘'t in science ; for this 
end the Congress is liebl at different centre^ 
annually. 

The Congress meets in January each year in 
one of the j>rincipal cities. The proceedings 
last lor six days. Tlie Head of the Lo<-al 
Government usually l.ecomes Patron of the 
Congress and the ses-iiou is opened by a Piesi- 
dential Address delivered by the President for 
fhe year. The Pfesidept is chosen annually. 


the different sections being usually represented 
in turn The sections are (1) Mathematics and 
Statistics, (2) Physics. (3) Chemi^t^y. (4) Geo- 
logy, (5) Geography and Geodesy, (6) Botany, 
(7) Zoology. (8) Entomology, (9) Anthropology, 
(10) Medical and Veterinary Research, (11) 
Agriculture. (12) Physiology, (13) Psychology 
and Educational Science. (14) Engineering ; when 
the Sections meet sepaiately, each section is 
presided over by its owm President also chosen 
annually Tfie mornings are devoted to the 
reading and di>cu.ssion of the papers. Special 
I ^lisc^s^ioll'' and symposia are held in the morn- 
ings. or in the afternoons during the Session, 
Social fiiuctious ami visits to placet? of scientific 
and industrial interest are arranged in the after- 
noon» by the Local Reception Committee which 
is lormed at the venue of the Congress to arrange 
for tlie woik of the Session. Popular Lectures 
by eminent scientists and specialists are deli- 
vered 111 tlie evening'* foi the general public and 
form an important and attractive feature of the 
j'lOgiamme. 

I C.enenil Secretaries . — Prof S K. Mitra, 

' M H.K . D Sc , F.N I . Uiiiver&ity College of 
Science. 02, Cpper Circular Road. Calcutta; 
P Farija. M ,4. . f >' i , i E s , Principal, Raven- 
Shaw ('ollege. Cuttack 

The Indian Research Fund AsfOciatioD.'*~ 

This Association was constituted in 1911 with 
a slim of Rs. 5.00,000 set aside as an endowment 
tor the pnKecutn)n and assistance of reasearch, 
the propagation of knowledge and experimental 
mca'iure«< generally in connection with the 
• ausaiion. mode of spread and prevention of 
communicable diseases. The Association can 
claim to be amongst the pioneers in organised 
medical research on a large scale and its work 
has been widely appreciated in other countries. 

The control and management of the Associa- 
tion are vested in a Governing Body, the 
Prc>i«iciit of which is the Mcmber-iu-charge of 
the Department of Education. Health and Lands 
of tlic Government of India. This body is 
a‘?'-i-te<l by a Scientific Advisory Board of which 
not le-5s tiian three members have seats on the 
Governing Body. The Director-General, Indian 
iledieal Service, is the Chairman of the Board 
and the Public Health Commissioner with the 
Government of India i^ the Honorary Secretary 
of the Board and of the Governing Body. 
Meinber>hip of the Association is opcntonon- 
othcials. Every donor of Rs. 5,000 is entitled to 
become a permanent life member, while every 
'tub^eriber of Rs. 100 per annum can be a 
temporary member. 

The original Governing Body of the Association 
was. until 1020, composed exclusively of 
officials, but in that year the Raja of Parlakimedi, 
made a donation of Rs. 1,00.000 to the Associa- 
tion and was appointed a life member. In the 
^.ame year the Guv ernment of India, after taking 
into consideration the question of liberalising 
the c«)nstitution of the Governing Body, decided 
to enlarge that Body by including three re- 
presentatives of the Indian Legi.slature, two 
repre-.eiitatives of Medical Faculties of Universi- 
ties incorporated by law in India and one 
eiuineiit noii-medical scientist to be nominated 
by the Governor-Geueral. As a result of further 
representations from the Universities and the 
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I,eafalatviie, this 150115' was again enlarged In, for Ifnlaria.” Xhis w.is transferred to Delhi 

hv thp additidii of ;l tliini TPi»rp-.Hnt'flti\ p ‘ nn Ivf \rorp1a lu-^o — ^.,,4. 


1933 by the addition of a tiiird rei»re-eiitathe 
of the ife'lleal FaLiilties of Indian L'nivetbities. 
whiKt it was dt-cided fha^ the non-medical 
scientist should iu fut)ire be elected by the 
Indian J^cience Coniiress Association. A 
Kecruirment and Api)ointnn-nt? hoard lias been 
formed from auionUbt the members of the 
frovernintf Body of tiie As.-'O^ iation to -.elect 
and recoiumeud officers for ' *■ • • •’ 

Medical Besearch Departiiier 
lustltute of Hyixieno and riib.r. 

In order to eri'^nre tlie el^^se^t co-operation' 
between workera and to prp\ent ocerlappinir 
of efforts, an annual ronference of medit'al 
research worktT's and admini-tiative I»eads of 
Medieal and l ublie Health Bepaitmenls used 
to be convened under the aiKpire- of tlie 
Association uj to l')3.s In that year it was 
decided that the ('onfcrence should be bebl 
biemdally in future No Cunferenee will, 
however, he held in 194(j on account of tijc war. 
At thh eouf^^reme free dwU'-Mou-. arc held on 
the work aci-oinjiUdied and on jiroposaU for 
future work. Tlie results of the dNussions 
are availalde to 'zuide the iiieniber" of the 
Scientific Ad^i«o^y Board in makiriu theu 
recomincndathtns for the pnciraiinne for the 
followiuu; year The Conference i> assisted bv 
Advisory C<m\u\ittees fon>\--tin.j ,>f }i,.-ear<'h 
worker'* on cholera, malaria, maternal mortality, 
nutrition, plaune, leprosv and tubereidovi^. who 
examine tiie proposals f.r reaseanh work ami 
makerecointnendatiorw to the Sc ientiUc .A»lvisorv 
Bo.ard. 

The results c>f rf-eaTih(s e.\iritil out umh-r 
the aiisjuies ol tho As-i>i i.ttion are pnbh-hed 
in the’dadian Journal ot .\felual Be-,ear4U'* 
and it'i •'Areiitons'' and tin* 'M<iiiinal of die 
Malaria Institute of India,*' all of which are 
i«sued under the anthoiitv <«f the .\--'oii.Uion 
and lla^e mjw u lirmls i sfabh-hed i>o..ition in tlie 
scieiititle world. These publications arc obtain- 
able from Mf'xsrs Ttun ker spmk A (’<» , 3. 
Esplanade East, Calcutta. i*n payment 


list March. 193'.* Besides carrvin? out 
experiments in connection with the prevention 
of iiialaria. annual classes are held at which 
candidates from all over India are shown the 
latest methods for deaUnu with the njalaria 
problem. 

The Assoc Ution niaintalni* the Nutrition 
. *ratc3rte>, h'oonoor The (’rj<»noor laboratories 
out invcstluation.s whiih have a clireet 
j nearni" on the ])robleiu of nurriticui in India. 
The diet siirvevs umh'rt.ikeu hv the laboratories 
have provided Nery valuable information as 
to food recpiirements The puhlhation of 
Health P.iilhtiti No. 2 .^ -phe Nutritive value 
of Indian Fejods and plannincr of sati^factorv 
diet.s* has nude a\ailahle to the puldlc useful 
knowledge about Indian foodstuffs Besides 
carrying out experiments in nutrition, annual 
c ia-scs are iield at wlibh candidates from all 
caver India arc tiaineiHn the problems of 
mitrifion. lUe ('<•», ,jn, or labijratories nnclertake 
'r '-'t ‘■'-•ihtboraTion m the nutrition work 
of the* League i>f Nanou-. aiid act as a liaison 
laboiatciry tor the lar JJii'*tcrn countries The 
nutrition advisory c-oniniiTtec^ of the Association 
lias been rcc ognlseij ),y erniTiPiit of India 

as the National Achisory nutrition committee 
for ludvA 

Geplo^cal Surrey.— Tiie /h-olodlcal Survey 
ot India Is cjue 01 tlie oiliest ideological 
SIM veys 01 the World It was miriated in 
wiffi a \irw to m.ike a geojogical e.xamination of 
tnoioal tonnarioTis of India m order to provide 
aec iiMte niiono.ition on tiie mcnle of occuiience 
01 rm* eo.d s,-aff|.. and rJnm eu.-ifde mining opeui- 
tioiis loi rlje evtrai f 1011 01 {,,n| to he conducted 
wdii knowb-dL'e and eonlidciue Bv 1 H 57 , the 
o n'f'V SiuveV of India 

!.‘r . 'I feuivey ot the 

viioie ot India wvU as spemal investigations 
!, ''dfi mineiai deposits The 

^^f * * ol rhe fiHpartment at present 

I ^npei Intending i'polo- 

revloun ^ <'heinSt and 10 Assistant 


.Since its im eptioji a great imiid»cr ot 
enc]Uiries liave iieen carricsl out and from miiuII 
beginnings great expansion of itsaj-tiMtiis hasi 
taken place. Enquiries, wliieh have been or arc*! . I-h'‘ F'lioiaiy tunc tion of tlie fJeologieal Survey 
under investigation in. hide invc-tigatioiis on 1 'u\ c-itigate and estimate the 
cliolHra. iiiu teriophage, m:\lana, nutrition, i re-ouice, oi tije enuntry. The funda- 
leprosy, plague, vaccines, tubercnlo-is, phar- 1 "''tk nmlcrlv iicg mkIi investigations is a 

unu-ology. indigenous drugs, matcTiial mortal it v, <oiupi,*heu-L'jn 01 tiie geologn-al struc- 

lielmintholugy. na'di* ai mycology, drueontia-i-.; eountiy and lor this purpose a sys- 

and fUan.v-is, protozoal’ parasites, cam er, I , '-'eojogi, al suivcv is iiudertakPii and 


ppideimc (lrof,-y. kala-azar, blood tulture. 
sandfly fever, typduis, snake venoms, tluoro-is 

Besides tiiiam ing mv Cstiguticm wliich an* 
conducted l.y workers in it< direct emidovnierit, 


Ti ! w • piepared. From the data 

t u d l'0*-dble almost automatically 

• »ate tm> po'-shjfe sources of mineral wealth. 
01 PWum of the mineral wealth 

ttie Asso< union gives grant-in-aid to i.i-titution: ! l»ep.unuent' wllde 'ol' the'^remahidi^^^ 
and also to cuit-idc workers. Tlie total ex- : -Mv'-cn,- whi. h t,, (PxcJuam 

peudituro for tl,.- lo-t f,-w li.,- 1., tl.e dK.,lvi.„h hI,pT,wn 

tlie M.daria Institute nt India, which m»w fiijova 

internationai rccognitinn. A- part of thr* • The » . r..i . e ii 

activities of this organis.arion and in c oinineuioia- 1 ...iiT.i.n , 1 ” '^ w ork of the Department is 

tion of Sir Hunaid lios.s' intimate a-">ori.aticin m.v ri..!* 1. » . work at headquaitcrs involv’- 
with India, an experin ental niaUrhi -'tation ' j * 1 “ H-cimeii's completion of field 

was opened in Karnal in Januarj. inj? and ! of* i ^ wTitnug of reports. The results 

named the “Boss Field Experimental jrk 4 tio^» ' petrograyiiu al studv often 

:ri.4tma,ied«ire confirmation by chemical investigation. 
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For thi5 purpose a cliemical laboratory has been 
provided in which specimens of minerals, ores 
and rocks sent in by the public for determination 
•are also examined As a rule it is not possible 
to make t 4 uaiititative determinations, but speci- 
mens are identified in return for the name of the 
precise locality from nhich they have been 
obtained and this information is kept confi- 
dential if so desiied. Alter study, the specimens 
collected m the field are stored in the Indian 
Museum for future reference, to which the 
public (including students) liave aecens In all 
branches of Geological \\oik. it is necessary to 
compare new results with those previously 
obtained both in India and abroad and for the 
purpose a Library is maintained in the Depart- 
ment. This Library is open to tliose who wisli 
to consult geological and mininii putdications. 

The results of the iu\ estimations and researches 
of the Department are published in three series 
of publications These are — («0 Memoirs whicli 
aie devoted to the m<ue complete surveys, deal- 
imi either with a paiticular leuion or with a 
particular mineral; (6) Keiords wliich c'ousist 
ot shorter papers on stratiirraphii-.il mineralo- 
gical, petrological or paUvontolouuMl subjects . 
(c) Palsonolbgia Indha contamiucr the lesult 
of pahcontological woik with numeious illu>- 
trathe plates. 

The ad\ice of the <icoloi'ical Suisey ot Iiidl.i 
is obtained by the Gentral Goveinment on all 
questions of mineral policy. 

The iuiictions of the Geological Survey 
India aie not eouftned to tlio iiiscstlgathm .uul 
ebtimatioii of mineral lesourccs. The DcjMit- 
ment is prepared to advl^e and is frenuentlv 
consulted 011 problems of \\atei-auppl.\, sites 


for storage dams and reservoirs, location of 
tunnels and bridge foundations, stability of 
hillsides, suitability of stone for building and 
road metal and other engineering aspects of 
geology. The Department has also been paying 
considerable attention in recent years to ques- 
tions of earth4{uake danger, flood control and 
draiiuge on the one hand and the smelting of 
iron-ore. cement manufacture and the genera- 
tion ol electiicity fiom coal on the other hand. 
It also undertakes to present collections of 
minerals, rocks ami tossils to sciiools and colleges 
and to give lectures to students and at times to 
the I'Ublic witli a view to popularise the study 
of geology. 

The chief aim of the Geological Survey is the 
development of the mineral resources of India. 
As mmeial deielopinent is a Provincial subject 
under the neu constitution, the work of the 
survey is done largely for the benefits of the 
Pioviuces Eveiy yeai before the programme 
of the field suivey's is made, each Provincial 
Govermneiit is a^ked wliether any geological 
investigations, mineral survey or engineering 
emiuiry is desired in the Province during the 
regular tieUl seatou, Wiveu any &ueli work, lias 
to he done, it is included in tlie programme of 
woik and w carried out as a normal work of the 
Department without any charge. But if any 
'-pe* lal problem ha> to be dealt with which does 
not come under the regular operations of the 
Department, c . a mineral survey ot a parti- 
cular area or an enipuiy connected with a great 
engineeiing project, a charge is made for the 
^cl'.lcc'^ ot the oth'-cr deputed lor such work. 

Dhector. — Dr. t yril S. Fox. b Sc., M.l. Min.E., 

F.o s. 


PROVING 

In British India If a person has been ap- 
pointed executor of the will ot a deceased 
person, Iti> always advisable to prove the will 
as early as possible. If the will is in a verna- 
cular it has to be officially translated into 
English. A petition is then prepared praying 
for the grant of probate of the will All the 
property left by the deceased has to be di.s- 
closed in a schedule to be annexed to the peti- 
tion The values of imrnovable properties arc 
usually assessed at 16^ years, purcha.se on 
the nett Miinhipal a'",('.S',inent, in tlu* ab',ence ol 
a report from a competent architect. 

Scale of probate duty . — 

Up to Rs. 1,000— XU. 

For the next its. 0.000 {i.e unto Ks. lO.OOOh 
2 % ; for the next Its. 40,000* (t r up to ll» 

50.000) 3 , fm- the next Ks. 50,000 (i-c. up to 

Its. 100,000) 4 ^'o ; for the next Its. lOO.UOU 
it e. lip to Its liOO.OOU) 41 '’o ; for the next 

Rs. 50 000 (i.e. upto Its 250,000) 5 % : l<»r the 
next R». 50,000 (i.e upto Rs. 3UO.O(rO) 51 ■»„ ; 
for the next Rs luu.oou {i.e. up to R.'- 400.000; 
6 °'o : for the next Rs 100,000 (i e up to Jt^ 

500.000) 04 ; for amounts ex<‘<*e<ling 

Rs. 500,000 (or the portion over Rs. 500,000) 7%. 


OF WILIS. 

In detei mining the amount of the value of the 
estate for the 'purpo?,es uf probate duty the 
follunm”; Ucuia arc allowed to be deducted: 

1 . Debts left by the deceased including mort- 
gage em umbraiice^. 

2. I'he amounr of funeral expenses. 

d Property held by the deceased in trust and 
not beneficially or with general power to 
confer a beneficial interest. 

! The particulars of all these items have to be 
stated ID a separate schedule. It is the prac- 
tice of the High Court to send a copy of these 
schedules to the Revenue authorities and if 
the properties particularly immovable pro- 
I petties. have not been properly valued, the 
i Revenue department require the petition to 
[be amended accordingly. In certain cases 
the Court requires citations to be published 
and served on such persons as the Court thinks 
: are interested in the question of the grant 
of probate. If no objection is lodged by any 
person wj interested witliin 14 days alter 
the publication or service of citation and if the 
will is shown to have been properly executed, 
probate is ordered to be granted. 
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Physical divisions of India and their relation 
to Earthqueikes. — The Indian continent is 
divided geologically and therefore physio- 
graphically into three dhtinct and well-defined 
units. The northernmost unit consisting of 
sedimentary and crystalline rocks comprises 
the great mountain "ranges of the Himalayas 
that were upraised, geologically speaking, in 
comparatively recent times, and are believed 
to be still undergoing elevation. They constitute 
India’s most unstable region and are then-fore the 
seat of the most violent earthquakes. The north- 
south running mountains of Burma are com- 
ponents of the same mountain system, the 
Andaman and Isicobar Islands being their south- 
ern continuation, and Burma likewise pay- the 
same penalty for their instability. 

The southward push of these mountains caused 
a sinking of the Himalayan foreland — the region 
of the Indo-Gangetic ba^in, now filled with 
alluvium. This constitutes the second unit, and 
on account of its proximity to the restless moun- 
tains in the north, it shares, though in a le-^ci 
degree, the effects of the Himalayan earthquakes. 
But it abo makes its own independent contribu- 
tion of such catastrophies, as we know from our 
recent experience of the Bihar eattliquake 
(January 1934). 


the Penmsuldr area a{>pear to he ineit and there- 
fore few earthquakes occur there. Although the 
immediate cause of the shocks may be movement 
along a fault or faults, the ultimate cause is often 
I the rapid denudation of steep ranges, which 
: upsets the equilibrium of the earth (Kangra, 

1 1905) in the readjustment of which these move- 
I ments occur. There i>. how’ever, no consensus of 
i opinion on this point for in Z^orway, where the 
steep mountain ranges are subject to rapid 
denudation, there are no earthquakes. The 
cause may be more deep-seated as, for example, 
differential cooling and contraction of the earth’s 
interior. The same result is achieved by the slipp- 
ing^ of large alluvial mas'^es in deltaic areas or 
their uplift 0 wing to tectonic forces (Eangoon 
Dec. 1927). The regiouh where mountain ranges, 
take sharp bends, being liigiily folded, are 
naturally areas of pent up strains seeking relief 
and are therefore zones of '.treat danger. The 
violent Quetta earthquake of 1035 and the earlier 
ones of Mach and 8harigh (1931) were of this 
nature, for these places he near sharp bends in the 
Suleiman, Bugti or Kirthar ranges. 

I' requently more than one cause contributes to 
these earthquakes auil the results are then even 
more disastrous. 


The triangular portion of the Peninsula proper 
constitutes a stable landmass — a Horst — as the 
geologists call it— and is the third and most stable 
region in India, being comparatively free from 
severe earthquakes. Only one earthquake 
which did any considerable damage has been 
recorded from this region (April 1843). 
From the apex of the Peninsula to Madras, 
however, runs a region of minor shocks, probably 
connected with some dislocation in the earth’s 
crust, though there is no direct evMeuce of this. 
These three units, then, constitute regions of 
decreasing intensity of earthquakes as we travel 
from north to south. Thev are indicated on the 
accompanying map. which is essentially the same 
as the one prepared by Mr, W. D. West of the 
Geological Survey of India. 

Causes. — It will be unnecessary to go into the 
origin of the individual earthquakes, but a few 
remarks on the main causes 01 these plienomena 
will be illummating. While minor *' 
may be due to volcanic activity, the • 

are almost invariably the result of 

along dislocations in the earth’s crust or 
“ faults ” as the geologists call them, and thrust 
planes. In the case of thrust planes certain sets 
of rocks override others, instead of being merely 
dislocated. The epicentre, that is the place of 
maximum intensity, frequently coincides with 
these faults or thrust planes, which proves that 
a close relation'-hip exL-ts between earthquakes 
and the dislocations, A number of important 
faults run clo-e to the southern edue ot the lliiua- 
layas and the Himulavan foot is thereiorea very 
unstable region. A .similar fault runs along th- 
foot ot the hhaii Plateau in Burma while the 
Kyaukkyan fault runs north and south in the 
Nortbf-rii Shall St.ite-, and ha-s prof>ablv loxhh 
rise to earthquakes. It may. however, be pointed 
out that It i-j only such ‘faults’ as are still a< ti\e 
that give rise to^earthquakes. Thus the iaults 


Fartors Conlrojiing Damage and Los* 

intensity of the earthquake is not 
the only factor upon which the extent of damage 
and loss of life depends. Much depends upon the 
time of shock, the nature of the buildings, the 
habits of tlie people, etc. Thus the amount of 
damage done is often greater In India, where 
pncca houses are more common, than in Burma, 
where houses are mostly wooden, though the 
latter may suffer more from fire, as happen- 
May^l930) of the Pegu earthquake (5th 

The time at which the earthquake occurs makes 
a ccmsiderable difference to loss of life, for an 
earthquake occurring at night takes people un- 
(ivangra. 20.000 lives lost ; Quetta, toll 
2.I.- » Bihar earthquake, in 

r n H were lost, occurred at night the 

toll of hte would have been unthinkable. Dr. A. 

M. Heron, nirpptnr y. r-akes 

■ ■ '.-an 

I ■ , . lin 

coiuinumties suffered more heavily than others 
because more of their number slept indoors and, 
nemg better off, lived in two storied houses, which 
natinally suffered more damage. The fact to be 
emphasised is that the loss of life, etc., does not 
eniireiy depend upon the severity of the shock, 
out upon the time of occurrence and various 
other factors. 

Sources of Information. — ^Very little i-- 
Known of the Indian earthquakes previous 
1 1? accounts of the 

ariier of the recorded earthquakes are necessarily 
. mcompiete. T. Oldham has recorded the differ- 
I of information of the earlier Indian 

earthquakes m his catalogue. Among the works 
A records of Indian earthquakes later than 
Tdrikhul Khulafd (History 
of the Caliphs), the Alkumil-fi-l Tdrikh by 
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IbnalatWr — a historical work of the Atahians, 
the Mxr'dt'tU- Alam, an unpublished work in the 
library of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal^ 
Baddoni (Bibliotheca Tndica), Bdber’s memoirs, 
TThAfi Khans MuntakhahuUabdb. etc. Much in- 
formation is gleaned from the Journals of the 
Bxyyal Asiatxc Society of Bengal, the Philosophical 
Transactions, etc. Accounts of the latex earth- 
quakes appear in detail in the records and mem- 
oirs of the Geological Survey of India, from which 
much of the information here given is drawn. 

Historical Review. — The chronological occur- 
rence of the more important earthquakes may 
now be given. 

The earliest earthquake authentically recorded 
in India took place about the close of the year 

893 A.D. or early in 894 A.D., when Daibiil or 
Daipul, an important town on the coast of the 
Indian Ocean was severely shaken and about 
150,000 persons lost their lives. As noted by 
Oldham a record of this earthquake appears both 
in the Tdnkhul Khulafd (History of the Caliphs) 
and in Alkdm\l~fi-l Tdrikh. According to him 
both these works mention the month of Shawwal 
(Hijra 280) as the date of occurrence. Since the 
month of Shawwal commenced 90 days before the 
13th of March 894 A.D. that is the 14th December 
893, the date of this earthquake is fixed by 
Oldham about the close of A.D. 893 or early 

894 A.D. 

tth July 1505.— This earthquake affected 
Afghanistan and Xorchem India. It is recorded 
that great fissures appeared in many 
parts and there were extensive landslips 
causing much damage and loss of lite. 
In one day as many as thirty-three shocks were 
felt and continued for a whole month. Oldltam 
mentions that this earthquake is recorde<l in the 
Mir-dl-uU Alam, an unpublished work in the 
library of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, in 
Baddoni (Bibliotheca Indica Vol. I, p. 319) in the 
Memoirs of B&bar (Erskiues edition, p. 170) in 
FimAfaA (Lucknow edition, p. 183) and its date 
is therefore authentically recorded. 

The Province of Kashmir was shaken bv an 
earthquake m 1552, but no details are available. 


This earthquake was accompanied by a big 
shower of meteors, which, it is reported, falling 
into a lake caused its waters to overflow ! 

Kashmir and Attock were affected by shocks 
on 22nd June 1669 and 23rd June 1669 respec- 
tively, but not much damage appears to liive 
been done. 

A severe earthquake shook Delhi on Friday, the 
17th of July 1720, at about mid-day and was 
accompanied by considerable damage to the for- 
tress, Fatehpur Mosque and other property, as 
well as loss of life. It is reported that compara- 
tively severe shocks continued for more than a 
month, so much so that the population of Delhi 
had to sleep out of doors during this period 1 

A violent earthquake accompanied by a hurri- 
cane of great intensity occurred in Calcutta and 
the delta of the Ganges in October 1737. It is 
reported that 20.000 craft plying on the Ganges 
were cast away, the steeple of a church sank 
completely into the ground, and 300,000 people 
lost their lives. It is further reported that 60 ton 
barques were blown two leagues up the river 1 

Bengal, Burma and the Arakan coast were 
affected on 2nd April 1762. In fact it is 
reported that the emergence of the Arakan 
coast from the sea is due to this earthquake, 
but that is an obvious exaggeration, though 
partial elevation of the coastal strip probably 
occurred. It is stated that oysters were found 
attachevl to rocks forty feet aboveground level. 
Near Chittagong 60 square miles of land sank 
permanently under w’ater. 

Several shocks of varying intensity occurred in 
different parts of India — Calcutta, Kashmir, 
Ongole and the upper reaches of the Ganges 
between 13th July 1762 and 22ad May 1803, but 
they were not of much importance. 

A violent earthquake took place on Ist Sept. 
1803, affecting Mathura, Calcutta, Garhwal, 
Kumaon and Delhi. At Mathura the domes of 
several mosques erected by Ghazi Khan sank 
into the ground. Several villages were 
svv^lowed up in Garhwal. 


Several earthquakes of less intensity took place 
between the years 1618 and 1664. On the 26th 
of May, 1618, Bombay experienced an earthquake 
in which nearly two thousand lives were lost. 
The accompaujing hurricane resulted in the des- 
truction of several vessels Lakhugar in Assam 
suffered an earthquake on the 7th February 1663. 
Shocks were felt m certain parts of eastern Bengal 
for a period of thirty-two days during the year 
1668. 

The next earthquake of great intensity which 
affected India occurred in 1668, between the 
dates 2nd — 11th May. Its effect was so serious 
that Samdji or Sanuwani — a town of 30,000 in- 
habitants sank into the ground. A record of this 
appears in the J/a'a-ir-i’ A’lnrayax (Edit, Bibl. 
Indica, p. 74). 

Following this terrible catastrophe there was a 
period of comparative quiescence of about 50 
years. Upper India was however shaken by an 
Wthquake on the -14 Muharam of Aurangzib's 
12th year’ (Mir-dt-ul-’Alam, an unpublished work 
of Bakhtiwar Khan)that is, the 4th of June 1669. 


This earthquake is noted for the fact that the 
upper portion of the famous Qutab Minar fell as 
a result of it, though it is stated that the Minar 
was also struck by lightning. 

IfifA June 1819. — This was one of the worst 
earthquakes experienced in India, Its effect was 
the severest in Cutch, the chief town of which — 
Bhtij — was completely ruined and 2,000 persons 
perished. Ahmedabad. Broach, Surat ai^ 
Poona were all affected. 

In the western region of Cutch the town of 
Sindree and the neighbouring area was submerg^ 
as a result of tidal waves. A tract 15 miles wide 
was raised in front of a branch of the Indus and 
tlie river had to cut a fresh channel across it. 
This rkige is known to the local inhabitants as 
Allah Band, or Bod's Embankment. 

One very severe shock followed by minor ones 
occurred on 29th October IS'Ze and resulted 
in several houses falling m Khatmandu and 
Patan. in Nepal. 


21 
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1S27 Sept, (before 26th Sept. 1827). — The miles, and the total area over which the shock 
fort of Kolitaran, near Lahore, was dca- was felt was in the neighbourhood of 2.000.000 
troyed and about 1,000 persons lost their lives, square miles, most of it being sea. It was felt at 
It is stated that a hill falling into the river Ravi . Gaya, Hazaribagh. Akra, Ootacamund and 
resulted in extensive floods. Calicut in India, and in Burma at Akyab where it 

was followed by the eruption of a mud volcano in 
6th June 182^. — There is record of at least Ramri. The northernmost point affected was 
eighty earthquakes affecting the Indian region near Monghyr, 
between the aforementioned date and 

the year 1839, but of these only two' 30fA May 1886 — This earthquake, although 
are worth mention, namely, the one that • comparatively not so severe, resulted in heavy 
shook the vale of Kashmir on 6th June 1828 ■ loss of life and about 3.000 persons perished in 
and the other that affected Nepal and the eastern j Kashmir. The epicentre was a few r^es west 
and central region. Northern India. In Kashmir j of Srinagar. The radius of felt area was 
alone over a thousand persons lost their lives and : 300 — 450 miles, the total area affected being 
for at least two months following the earthquake ' about 110,000 square miles, 
the number of shocks was as high as one to two [ 

hundred per day I i 14fA July 1885 — The epicentre of this earth* 

T- 1.. - -rri. * J I quakc was north-west of Dacca. It was felt 
I violently throughout Bengal, but extended also 
hcpal) and isorth Bihar In patmandu alone ,nto Chota Xagpur, Bihar, Sikkim, Bhutan and 
100 houses were leveUed to the ground and a | Assam. The area affected was approximately 
Similar fate overtook other places. There wa3,230.400 square miles ^ 

continuous agitation for full 24 hours. : 

An earthquake of great intensity affected ■ ““This was felt over the 

Burma, more particularly Amarapura and Ava, and was connected 

on 23rd March 1839. It is reported that 1 line that runs along the foot 

shocks continued for four or five days, every ! a ^.N.E. direction. The 

fifteen to thirty minutes. 200 — 400 lives were : ^ range is marked by a depression 

lost and pag«^as and other buildings in Ava, : are indicative of the 

Amarapura and Sagaing suffered heavily. ! fault, it is mteresting to note that as a r 


, . i interesting to note that as a result 

^ of this earthquake the area west of the fault 
19f?i February 1842. — hasted for about three . subsided about one foot and moved southward 
minutes in Kabul and affected Peshawar, ' about 2^ feet 1 The earthquake was, how’cver, 
Jallalabad, etc. It was very destructive at . local in its effects. 

Peshawar and one-third of the town of 

Jallalabad was destroyed Hot springs at ' The worst earthquake which has affected 
Sonah became cold aud the amount of water Assam and jirobably the greatest within historic 
also diminished. The area affected was about times occiirr. d on 12th June 1897 Sion© 

216.000 square miles. The cpicentral area was ! buildings in Shillong, Goalpara Gauhat, Nowgong 

probably near Jallalabad. jand Sylhet were almost entirely destroyed 

Numerous later earthquakes which occurred 1 O^ver'^^600 wSe^^losT ^and^lhe^'^ea^- 

in different parts of the Indian region do not call quake was felt in an area of 1 730 000 souare 
for much attention as they were of minor im- 1 miles. TheearthnuaL wascau4d b^^^^^^ 
portance. Two earthquakes which affected the ment along a thrult-plane o5 thrust^tanes^and 
Deccan in March and AprU 1843 may be here; along secondarv thrust Ld fa 
recorded, for the Deccan, being a stable landmass, . had a maximum Icnr^th of about ^^00 miles and 
is rarely affected by earthquakes of any intensity. , a maximum width "of ahniit sn mV?” This 
Sholapur, Maktal, Siniirurgarh, Bellary, Kuraool, ! movement waj due ti «,» relW ? differed 
Belgaum were all affected and much damage was strains set up in the iVerior S' tL earth 
done. This is the only earthquake known in the ' ^ ® enor 01 the eartn. 

enkenrtl was SrBeXrf ' he?? <>' ^angra in the Punjab suffered 

epicentre was near Beliary. . heavily on 4th April 190.-,, more particularly 

Severe shocks, local in their effect, occurred in i , shocks occurred early in the morning 

Upper Sind on ”4th Janmirv 1852 Port Kahan ! asleep. There was heavy 

was completely mined and about 350 persons I tko ‘^®~20,000 person- having perished, 
were killed. I affected was 1,625,000 square miles. 

j Kangra and Dhararasala were completely 
24fh August 1.S5S — Burma was affected, but I The main shock was from north to 

the shocks were not of great intensity. False ' bv an equally severe one from 

Island situated south-east of Cbeduba Island • so^^th to north. The earthquake is ascribed to 

(18'^ 38' N : 93 554' E) disappeared entirely ' the reverse faults of the 

under the Ocean. The same earthquake affected Himalayas 
the Punjab and Bengal, but verv little damage 

was done. ' .i,"'? V??'" UhW— This earthquake affected 

ne Kachlii plain, Baluchistan. Considerable 
10(/i Jammrii ls69.— Experienced m Assam “amaae was done and over 200 lives were lost. 
(Cachar), total area where shocks were felt was tadius of the felt area was about 15—45 

250.000 square miles. The elongated epicentre was N.W.— S.E. 

A severe earthquake occurred in the Bay of dlieV???? earthquake was presumably 

Bengal on the morning of 31st December 1881 a, fault, though, the area 

The radius of the area affected was about 800 coiijectoS ^ alluvium, this is more or less 
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A violent earthquake occurred over the 
peater part of the Northern and Southern 
Shan States on 21st May, 1912, and was felt 
practically over the whole of Burma, Siam and 
Yunnan. An area of 125,000 square miles 
was affected. Shocks continued the following 
day and were followed on the 23rd May by a 
severe shock which was felt over an area of , 
375,000 square miles. Numerous after shocks 1 
continued in May, June, July and August, w’hen 
they finally ceased. The epicentre was close to- 
the peat Kyaukkyan fault in the Northern Shan 1 
States. ! 

No severe earthquake is recorded during the ] 
six years following the last earthquake in Burma, 
but a violent shock was felt on 8 th July 1918 and 
affected Eastern Bengal, Assam, Burma, North- 
west India as far as Lahore. It was most 
strongly felt in Srimangal (Assam) where many 
tea-estates were ruined. The total area over 
which it was felt was 800,000 square miles. This 
earthquake was due to subsidence along a fault. 
It was accompanied by pouring out of sand, mud 
and water from fissures created in the ground. 

17fA December 1927. — Was experienced in 
Rangoon, but very little damage was done. 
Affecting as it did a big commercial city like 
Rangoon its importance cannot be denied. 
Investigation appears to show that the shock was 
due to “ forces of uplift causing movement 
along lines of weakness below the deltaic 
alluvium,’' Although the area ia covered with 
alluvium and direct observations are not possible, 
the probability of such a zone of weakness 
existing in the neighbourhood of the towm must 1 
be accepted. 

The areas around Rawalpindi, Peshawar and 
Attock are regarded as very unstable, as one big 
fault and numerous smaller ones are located in 
this region. The earthquake on l-f Fcbnun 
1929 in the North-West Himalayas was at 
first thought to be connected with these faults. 
But it has been shown that the focus of this 
earthquake lay at a coiisiderablo depth — 160 
Arfm-s, which is a point of interest, for it shows 
that the shocks were not connected with any 
surface features such as faults. The epicentre 
was situated about 25 miles north-west of 
Abbottabad. Some damage was done to 
property and a few lives were lost, 

Bth August 1929. — This earthquake, which 
affected the small town of Swa in Burma, was 
connected with several of the later earthquakes 
that occurred in different parts of Burma — the 
Pegu earthquake of 5th May 1930, the Podo 
earthquakes of July to December 1930 and 
the Pyu disaster of 4th December 1930. The 
epicentral area was quite small and lay about 6 
miles to the north-west of Swa, Damage was 
done to railway lines and bridges. Loadeil 
trucks were lifted off the track and thrown to 
one side. The shocks were due to movement 
alone a fault in the Tertiary rocks, more or 
less parallel to the great fault which is known 
as the Boundary Fault. 

A violent shock occurred at about 8-15 F 
on 5th May, 1930, and practically levelled 
whole town of Pegu. About 550 lives were : ■ 
and considerable damage was done to property in 
Rangoon aa well. The actual area affected was 


about 220,000 square miles. This earthquake 
came without any preliminary warning and 
lasted only 30 seconds. The earlier Burmese 
earthquake previously mentioned was presum- 
ably a forerunner of the present one and did not 
indicate the dying out of still earlier movements. 
It is thought that the movement was connected 
with the boundary faults of the Shan Plateau, 
which was accentuated by the forward movement 
of terra Jirma into the giilf of Martaban. 

Assam was shaken by a severe earthquake 
on 3ra Julv, 19.30, after about 12 years of com- 
parative quiescence. The total area affected was 
, about 350,000 square miles. The town of 
I Dhubri suffered considerable damage, but 
fortunately no loss of life occurred. This is 
probably due to the fact that many houses 
are built of ‘flexible superstructure supporting 
light, otten galvanised iron roofs’ and at that 
time of the year many persons were not sleeping 
inside their houses. The earthquake was prob- 
ably due to weakness at the foot of the Assam 
range, movement along which zone was a-sisted 
by the rapid denudation of the mountains, 
i which presumably upset the equilibrium, 

Zrd 4th December 1930. — Several severe shocks 
were felt between 10-15 P M. and 1-22 A.M. in 
P>'u, Burma. Most of the brick buildings were 
destroyed and about 30 persons lost their lives. 

! The shocks were felt over an area of approxi- 
mately 220,000 square miles. 

'Z7th August 1931 — This was one of the worst 
of the Baluchistan earthquakes, and about 200 
lives were lost. It was preceded on the 25lh by 
an earlier earthquake the epicentre of which 
was near Sharigh. The March earthquake was 
felt over an area of 370,000 square miles. Both 
these earthquakes were connected with the sharp 
bends of the Suleiman, Bugti and Kirthar hills 
for such bends are regions of strain where earth 
movements are likely to occur. 

January 1934. — This, the North Bihar 
earthquake, is still fresh in our minds. It was 
one of the most violent earthquakes that have 
affected India. It is estimated that over 10,000 
lives w'ere lost and several crores worth of pro- 
perty was damaged. Sitarraarhi, Madhubani, 
Monghyr, Patna, Jamalpur, Muzaffarpur, 
Darjeeling, etc., and the Nepal valley suffered 
heavily. The epicentre of this earthquake ran 
from near Motihari through Sitamarhi to 
Madhubani. The total area over which it was 
felt was 1,900,000 square miles. The earth- 
quake is attributed to faults underlying the 
alluvium. It is fortunate that it occurred in 
the afternoon (about 2-15 P.M ), for had it 
occurred at night it would have been one of the 
worst of such disasters experienced upon the 
earth. 

31«t il/«vl935. — The Quetta earthquake is one 
of the latest of the more violent catastrophies 
that have overtaken the Indian region. This 
can be estimated from the fact that 25,000 lives 
perished and damage to private property, Rail- 
way lines, etc , ran into several crores. The town 
of Quetta was practically destroyed and the area 
* ’00,000 square miles. The 

I*.*' . earthquakes are unknown, 

; , 5 . .».■ . bably shallow. The earth- 

I quake is probably connected with the sharp bend 
’ Qi the hill ranges near Quetta. 
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The frequency of aftershocks of the Quetta 
earthquake of May 1935, according to the 
Geological Survey of India, appears to be con- 
siderably diminished, but several sharp shoctei 
were felt during the year in the Assam seismic 
area, including those of 16th January at about i 
18.45 hours and of 21st March at 21.45 hours, 
Indian standard time. 

The last severe earthquake to be experienced 
in India occurred in the Hindu Kush on 
14th November 1937, and was felt throughout 
the North-West Frontier Province, Kashmir, 
as well as largely over the Punjab, United 
Provinces, northern Sind and Baluchistan. 
Severe shocks were felt at Lahore, Kawalpindi, 
Peshawar, Elangra, Chitral and Drosh, and con* 
aiderable damage was done. No loss of life was 
reported. 

Although minor earthquakes have been report- 
ed from different pMts of India later than 
November 1937, none of these has caused damage 
or loss of life. Details of some of these are 
given below. 

January 1938. — Two shocks were felt 
at Drosh in the Chitral District. North-West 
Frontier Province. Another shock of the s«ime 
intensity was felt on the 7th January, but there 
was no damage or loss of life. 

Apfii 1938. — An earthquake shock was 
felt at Monywa in the Lower Chiudwin district. 
Burma, at 7.47 a.m. Cracks appeared in the 
walls of several buildings, but there was no loss 
of lUe. 

3rd yiay 1938. Two shocks were felt at 
Intervals of about five seconds at Shillong in 
Assam, at 10-21 p.m. The .shocks lasted for 
about 40 seconds. There was very little damage 
to property and no loss of hie. 

16fA August 1938. Shocks were experienced 
in the Upper Chindwiu district, Burma, and 
were felt over a fairly wide area. The shocks, 
which lasted about 30 seconds, seem to have been 
severe at Kalemyo. Pucca buildings and 
Pagodas tumbled down, but there was no loss 
of life. Smaller shocks were also felt at llawlaik, 
Paungbyin, Mingin, Indaw, Kalewa, Homalin. 
Tabyin,*etc. 

1th February 1939. — Two shocks were felt at 
Drosh in Chitral at intervals of two seconds, but 
there was neither material damage nor loss of 
life. 

Reports received by the Geological Survey 
of India from various parts of India and Burma 
show that 82 earthquake shocks were felt in 
1937 in India. With the exception of the rather 
severe shock of 14th November, which origi- 
nated in the Hindu Kush region and affected a 
considerable tract of north-west India, the rest 
were of slight intensity, unattended by any 
damage to buildings or persons. 

Regionally the shocks were distributed as 
oUows : — 

Burma, 28 ; north-eastern India, including 
Sikkim, Nepal and Tibet, 31 ; north-we&tem 
India, including Kashmir, Clutral and 
Baluchistan, 21 ; and Peninsular India, 2. 


The epicentre of the shock of 14th November 
1937 has been located in the Hindu Kush 
mountains, north-west of Drosh, in Chitral. 
This has been deduced from observers’ reports 
and -ivailable from 

the -■ . ■■ . ■ at Bombay, 

Agra , ■ . . This shock 

was felt at such distant places as Kabul, Dehra- 
Diin, Simla, Multan Dera Ismail Khan and 
Roorkee. 

Atleast sixty earthquake shocks were felt in 
India during the year 1939- Fortunately all 
these shocks, without exception, were of slight 
intensity and caused neither loss of life nor 
damage to property. 

About twenty of these shocks affected the 
unstable Assam region, of which four were felt 
at Dhubri, ^ix at Lrauhati ami a like number at 
Shillong. Kashmir. Drosh (Chitral State), 
Quetta. Rawalpindi. Gilgit, Lahore, Shikarpur 
(Cutch), Peshawar. Begumpet (Hyderabad State) 
and many other town> experienced shocks during 
the year. The dates and times of some of these 
are as follows : — 

Begumpet 
Begumpet (Hyder 


ahad State) 

10th April 

1939. 

12-57 

Chittagong 

6th Nov. 


10-20 

Debra Ismail Kli.m 

21 at Nov. 


16-34 

Dhubri 

4th Jan. 


20-54 


IJth Feb, 


12-15 


9th ilar. 


13-26 


2lat Aug. 


14*47 

Droah 

7th Feb. 


02-47 

n 

11th .Fuly 


13-00 


I3tli Oct. 


04-45 

Oauhati . . 

12Th Feb. 


00-20 

” 

3otli Apr. 


04-15 


27th May 


09-16 


29h July 


03-38 


2Nt Aug. 


14-49 


14th Oct. 


05-55 

Gllglt 

lUh Nov. 


11-25 

Jaipur 

.Tan. 


02-48 

Kalat 

.Ith Mav 


23-55 

Lahore 

SOth Nov. 


23-47 

Pej>hawar . . 

21st Nov. 


16-30 

Quetta 

13th Nov. 


18-05 

Rawalpindi 

21st Nov. 


16-35 

Shillong . . 

2nd Feb. 


16-53 


12th Feb. 


00-17 


ISth March 


08-35 

j. 

4tli April 


10-15 

>. 

27th May 


09-14 


26th June 


14-39 

Srinagar (Kasiimir) 19th Jaii. 


06-17 


21st Nov. 


16-34 


21st Nov. 


16-37 

>» 

10th Dec. 


04-37 

Shikarpur (Cutch) 

12th Dec. 


16-00 
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MAP SHOWING 

THE EARTHQUAKE ZONES OF INDIA. 

By M. R. SAHNI, 
Geological Survey of India, 

V ,.-- " S (After W. D. West.) 
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Posts and Telegraphs. 

POST OFFICE. 


The control of the Posts and T'Jlegraphs 
of India is vested in an officer des^nated 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs 
whose office is attached to the Department of 
Communications of the Government of India. 
For the efficient working of the Department 
there is a Finance Officer, Communications. 
There is also a Deputy Director-General, 
Finance, attached to the office of the Direcror- 
General of Posts and Telegraph.s who assists 
the D. G. . i" ■ . ' 

containing 
staff of tl • . 

Director-General himself, consists on the 
postal side of one Senior Deputy Director- 
General, one Deputy Director-General (postal 
ser\*ices) and eight Assist. Deputy Directors- 
General. 

For postal purposes, the Indian Empire is 
divided into eight circles namely, Bengal 
and Assam, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, 
Central, Madras, Punjab and North-West 
Frontier, United Provinces and Sind and 
Baluchistan. Each of the first seven is in charge 
of a Postmaster-General and tiie Sind and 
Baluchistan Circle is controlled by a Director, 
Posts & Telegraphs, The Central Circle 
comprises roughly the Central Provinces 
and the Central India and lUijputana 
Agencies. With effect from 1-4-1937 Burma 
Circle was separated from the Indian Posts and 
Telegraphs Administration, and it started its 
career under a separate administration under the 
new Government of Burma. 

The Heads of Circles are responsible to the 
Director-General for the whole of the postal ar- 
rangements in their respective circles, including 
those connected with the conveyance of mails 
by railways, inland steamers, and air services. 
All the P’ostmasters-General are provided with 
Deputy and Assistant Postmasters-Gencral 
while in the Sind and Baluchistan Circle, the 
Director is assit'ted by two Assistant Directors. 
The eight Postal Circles are divided into 
Divisions, each in charge of a Superintendent 
of Post Offices or liailway Mail Service as the 
case may be and each Superintendent is 
assisted by a certain number of officials styled 
Inspectors. 

Generally there Is a head post office at the 
headquarters of each revenue district and other 
post offices in the same district are usually 
The Inland Tariff (which is applicable to 
as indicated below) I'j as follows: — 


subordinate to the head office for purposes 
of accounts. The Postmasters of the Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Madras General Post Offices 
and of the larger of the other head post offices 
are directly under the Postma^ters-General. 
The Presidency Postmasters have one or 
more Inspecting Postmasters subordinate to 
them. When the duties of the Postmaster 
of a head office become so onerous that he is 
unable to perform them fully himself a Deputy 
Postmaster is appointed to relieve him of some 
of them, and if still further relief is required, 
one or more Assistant Postmasters are employ- 
ed.^ The more important of the offices sub- 
ordinate to the head office are designated sub- 
offices and are usually e'<tablished only in 
towns of some imporUnce. Sub-offices transact 
all classes of postal business with the public, 
submit accounts to the head offices to which 
they are subordinate incorporating therein the 
accounts of their branch offices, and frequently 
have directdealmgs with Government local sub- 
treasuries. The officer in charae of such an 
office works it either single-handed or with the 
assistance of one or more clerks according to 
the amount of business. 

Branch offices are small offices with limited 
functions ordinarily intended for villages, and 
are placed in charge either of departmental 
officers on small p^y or of extraneous agents, 
such as school-ma-sters, shop-keepers, land- 
holders or cultivarors who perform their postal 
duties in return for a small remuneration. 

The audit work of the Post Office is entrust- 
ed to the Accountant-iTeneral, Posts and 
Telegraphs, who an officer of the Finance 
Department of the Government of India and 
IS not suburdiiute to the Director-General. 
The Accountant-General is assisted bv Deputy 
Accouniauts-Goneral, all of whom, with the 
necessary tt-iif of clerks, perform at separate 
he.adquarter3 the actual audit work of a certain 
number of po-tul circles. 

In acconlunce with an arrangement which 
has been in f'.^rce '-ince 1883, a larse number of 
sub-post office' and a few head offices tierform 
telegraph work in addition to their postal work 
and are known by the name of combined offices. 
The policy to increase telegraph facilities 
everywhere and eipccially in towns by opening 
a number of cheap telegraph offices working 
under the contiol of the Post Office. 

iden, Nepal, Ceylon and Portuguese India except 


vv hen the 
postage 
is prepaid. 


When the postage 
is wholly 
unpaid. 


htn the postage 
is insufficiently 
prepaid. 


Letters. \ 

1 Anna. Pies. * 


Not exceeding one tola .. ' 

10 1 


And every additional tola . . . . ! 



Book and pattern packets. 

For the first two and a half tolas or 
fraction thereof ., 

For everv additional two and a half tolas, 

0 6 1 1 

0 6 

Double the pre-jDoiible the defici- 
r paid rate 1 ency (chargeable 

1 (chargeable 1 on delivery). 

1 on delivery), | 

or fraction thereof, in excess of two 
and a half tolas . . 

0 3 
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Postcards. 

Single . . . . . . 9 pies. 

Reply . . . . . . 1 anna 0 pies 

(The postage on cards of private manufacture 
must be prepaid in full. Reply postcards 
cannot be sent to Nepal.) 

Pareels {‘prepayment com-puhory). 

Parcels not exceeding 12i seers (1,000 tolas) m 
•weight: — • 

Rs. a. 

Not exceeding 40 tolas .. .. ..0 4 

For every additional 40 tolas or part 

of thatVeight . . . . . . ..04 

Registration is compulsory in the case of 
parcels weighing over 440 tolas. 

All parcels to Aden should be registered. There 
is no parcel service to Nepal. These rates 
are not applicable to parcels for Ceylon 
and Portuguese India. 

Renistration fee. Rs. a. 

For each letter, postcard, book or pat- 
tern packet, or parcel to be registered 0 3 
Ordinary Money Order fees. 

On any sum not exceeding Rs. 10 ..0 2 

On any sura exceeding Rs. lo but not 
exceeding Rs. 25 .. ..0 4 

On anv sum exceeding Rs. 25 upto 

Rs. 600 0 4 

for eoch complete sum of Rs. 25. and 4 annas 
for the remainder; provided that, If the re- 
mainder does not exceed Rs. 10 , the charge 
for it shall be only 2 annas. | 

In the case of money orders for Ceylon and | 
Portuguese India, the rates prescribed for| 
foreign rupee money orders are applicable. 
There is no money order service to Nepal. 

Telegraphic money order fees, — The same as 
the fees for ordinary money orders plvt a 
telegraph charge calculated at the rates for 
inland (the cost of the telegraphic advice to 
Aden and Ceylon in respect of those countries) 
telegrams for the actual number of words 
used in the telegram advising the remit- 
tance, according as the telegram is to be sent 
as an “Express" or as an “Ordinary” 
message. In addition to the above a supple- 
mentary fee of two annas is levied on each 
telegraphic money order. j 

There is no telegraphic money order service to 
Nepal or Portuguese India In the case of 
Ceylon the telegraph charge is calculated at 
the rates shown below : — 

Express — Rs. 2 for the first 12 words and 3 
annas for each additional word. 


Where the value insured exceeds Rs. 150 Rs. a. 
but does not exceed Rs. 200 . . .. 0 5 

For every additional Rs. 100 or fraction 
thereof over Rs. 200 and upto Rs. 1,000 0 2 

For every additional Rs, 100 or fraction 
thereof over Rs. 1,000 . . . . .. 0 1 

As regards Aden, Ceylon and Portuguese India 
see Foreign Taiiff, 

Arlcnoidedgment fee . — For each registered 
article 1 anna. 


The Foreign Tariff (which is not applicable 
to Aden, to Ce.vlon. to Nepal or to Portuguese 
India except as indicated below), is as follows : — 

To Aden, Ceylon, Nepal and Portuguese 
India — Indian inland rates. To Burma — 1^ 
annas for the first tola and 1 anna for every 
additional tola or part thereof. 


To the United Kingdom. 
Eire (Iielaud), Egypt. 
Palestine, Irari and all 
British colonies and 
possessions except 
Aden Ceylon and 
Burma. 


1 24 annas for the first 
j ounce and 2 annas 
> for each additional 
ounce or part of 
that weight. 


To other countries, 
or places. 

Postcards, Single 


r 34 annas for the first 
I ounce and 2 annas 

S for each additional 

I ounce or part of 

L that weight. 

2 annas. 


I^ply .. .. ..4 annas. 


Postcards to Burma : 
reply 


Single 1 anna and 
. . . . 2 annas. 


Printed Papers . — | anna for every 2 ounces 
or part of that weight. 

Business Papers . — For a packet not exceed- 
ing 10 ounces in weight .. .. annas. 

For everj' additional 2 ounces or part of 
that weight ,, ,, Janna. 

Samples . — IJ annas for first 4 ounces and | 
anna per 2 ounces thereafter. 

Printed Papers, Business Papers and Samples. 
— To Burma, 9 pies for the first five tolas and 
6 pies for every additional 5 tolas or part of that 
weight. 


Parcels. 


Ordinary. — Re. 1 for the first 12 words and 
2 annas for each additional word. 

Value-payable fees . — These are calculated on 
the amount speciStd for remittance to the 
sender and are the same as the fees for ordinary 
money orders. 

Insurance fees. Rs.a. 

Where the value insured does not exceed 1 

Rs. 100 0 3. 

Where the ^alue insured exceeds Rs. 100 
but does not exceed Rs. 150 . . . . 0 4 


I Parcel jiostage varies for different countries 
'as shown in the Foreign Post Directory included 
in the Post and Telegraph Guide. Information 
relating to the rates of postage on parcels for 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland is given 
below ; — 

(t^ P.»rcels not exceeding 22 lbs. in weight 
and addressed to Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland are forwarded 
iS mails to the British Post Office, 
the rates of postage applicable to 
such parcels b*ing as follows : — 
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Via Over- « Printed Papers and Bunnes^ Papers — To 

Gibral- land. ] Aden and Ceylon — 2 feet in length by 1 foot m 
tar. I width or depth. If in form of roll, dimensions 

Tor parcel Es. a. p. Rs. a. p. ' ““'1 * “‘'hes in diameter. 


Xot over 3 lbs. .. .. 1S01113 61 

Over 3 lbs. out not over 7 lbs. 2 12 0 13 1 6 ! 

7 ,, ,, 11 „ 3 15 0 ! 4 2 6i 

,, 11 ,, „ 22 6 3 0 17 3 0, 

These parcels are delivered by the post office 
and the postage paid carries them to desti- 
nation 

(ij) Parcels which exceed 11 lbs. but which 
do not exceed 50 lbs. (the maxi- 
mum allowed) in weight are for- 
warded from India tlirough the 
medium of the P A: O. 5. N. Co., and 
are delivered at destination under ar- 
rangements made by that Company. 
The postage charge applicable to 
such parcels is twelve annas for 
each pound, or fraction of a pound. 
The parcels are delivered free of 
charge icitfun a radius of one mile 
from the Compant/s Jlend Office in 
London : if addressed to any place 
beyond that radius, carrier’s charges 
are levied from the addressees on 
delivery. parcels thus forwarded 
through the P. & O. S 2>. Co cannot 
be insured during transit beyond 
India, but must, if they conUm 
coin, etc., be insared during transit 
iw India. Xo acknowledgment 
of deliver can be obtained m res- 
pect of these parcels, nor can such 
parcels be transmitte<l to Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland under 
the value payable system. 

limits of Weight. 

Letters . — 4 lbs. 6 oz. 

Printed Papers and Business Papers — To 
Great Britain and Xorthern Ireland, and Ireland, 
British Australasian Colonies, Hong-kong, 
Malaya [the Straits Settlements, (including 
Labuan-British) and the Federated 3Ialay States 
of Perak. Selangor, Xegri-Sembilan and Pahangj, 
Togo (British), the Union of South Africa, 
Bhodesia and the Bechuanaland Protectorate — 
5 lbs. 

To Aden or Ceylon — Xo limit. 

To all other destination — 4 lbs. 6 oz. 

Sample$~To Great Britain and Xorthern 
Ireland, and Ireland, Burma, Hong-kong, 
Malava, Togo (Briti>h), the Union of South 
Africa, Khode-ia, and the Bechuanaland 
!^otectorate — 5 lbs. 

To A<ien or Ceylon — 200 tolas. 

To all other destinations — 1 lb. 2 oz. 

Parcels.— 11 lbs. or 20 lbs. 


To all other destinations — 35 inches in length, 
breadth and thickness taken together and 234 
inches in any one direction. Ii in fonn of roll. 
39 inches in length plus twice the diameter and 
31 inches in any one direction. 

Xote — Printed papers sent open. without 
a cover or wrapper in the form of cards, whether 
folded or not should not measure less than 4 
inches in length and 2l inches in width. 

Sampler . — To Great Britain, and Xorthern 
i Ireland, and Ireland Burma, Ceyloii, Hong- 
I kong, Malaya, the Union of ^outh Africa, 

I Khodesia and the Bechuanaland Protectorate — 

I 2 feet in length by i foot in width or depth. If 
1 in form of roll, dimettaions in all cases are 39 
1 inches in length plus twice the diameter and 
[ 31 mche'5 m any one direction. 

To all other de-tinations— 35 inches in length, 
breadth and thickness taken together and 234 
inches any one direction If in form oi roll, 
dimensions in all cases are 39 inches in length 
plus twice the diameter and 3i iiiUies in anv 
one dicection. 

Moneu Orders . — To countries on which money 
orders have to be drawn iu rupee currency, 
the rates of commission are as follows ; 

Bs. a. 

On any sum not exceeding Bs. 10 ..03 

On any sum exceeding Bs. lu but not 
exceeding Rs. 25 0 0 

On any sum exceeding Bs. 25 . . ..06 

lor each complete aum of Bs. 25 and 6 annas 
for the remainder, provided that, if the remainder 
does not exceed Rs. 10, the cliarge for it shall 
be only 3 annas 

To countries on which money orders have 
to be drawn sterling, the rates are as 
follow 3 : — 

Bs. a. 

On any sum not exceeding £1 . . ..04 

,, exceeding £1 but not exceeding 

£2 0 7 

» ’ £2 „ ,, £3 0 10 

» •• £3 „ ,, £4 0 13 

’» •' £4 „ ., £5 10 

M £5 „ 10 

lor each complete sum of £5 and 1 rupee for 
the remainder, provided that if the remainder 
doe's not exceed £1, the charge for it shall be 
exceed £2, the charge 
Stoll be * annas ; if it does not exceed £3, the 
charge r-hall be 10 annas ; and if it does not 
j exceed £4, the charge shall be 13 annas. 


Limits of Size. ) 

LeUers — 35 inches in length, breadth and \ 
thickness taken together and 23V inches m any] 
one direction. If in lortii of roll, 39 iiithcs mi 
length plus twice the diameter and 31 inches m ' 
any one direction. I 


Insurance fees {for registered letters and parcel 
only). 

Registration fee. 

For each letter, post-card ic packet of printed 
or business papers and samples . . 3 annas. 
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For insurance of letters and parcels to Aden and 
Ceylon and of letters to Portuguese India — 
Insurance fees mentioned under Inland 
Taritf.” 

For insurance of letters and parcels to Burma, 
British SomalilaTui, Mauritius, Seychelles, and 
parcels to Portuguese India. 

Where the value insured does not Annas! 
exceed its. 180 .. .. .. 

For every additional Rs. 180 or 
fraction thereof . . . . 

For inswance of Utters and parcels to Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and to British 
Possessions and Foreign countries (other than 
those mentioned above) to uhich insurance is 
available. 

Where the value insured does not Annas 
exceed £ 12 . . . . • . 

For every additional £12 or 

fraction thereof . . . . 4^ 

Acknoicledgment /ee.— 3 annas for each 
registered article. 1 anna in the case of registered 
article addressed to Aden, Ceylon or Portuguese 
India. 

Air Mails.— Letters, postcards and packets 
can be sent by air in the inland post as well as 
to certain foreign countries on pajTnent of 
special Air Mail fees. Such letters can be 
registered. Insured articles cannot be sent by 
Air Mail except to Burma and Ceylon. The 
Inland Air fees are as follows 


(i) For a postcard .. 6 pies ordinary 
postage. 

(tt) For a letter and packet. . 1 anna for each 
tola or part thereof plus ordinary 
postage. 

For Air fees to foreign countries, see April 
1940 Supplement to the Post and Telegraph 
Guide. 

Magnitude of Business in the Post Office : — 

At the close of 1938-39, there were 101,515 
postal officials, 24.303 post offices and 160,540 
miles of mail lines. Buring the year, 1,241 
million articles, including 39.4 million registered 
articles were posted; stamps worth Es, 65.4 
millions were sold for postal purposes ; about 
40 million money orders of the total value of 
Es. 743 millions were issued; 835 thousands 
of Indian Postal orders to the value of Es. 23 
lakhs were sold ; a sum of Es. 158 millions were 
collected for tradesman and others on V. P. 
articles^ about 3 million ensured articles valued 
at 734 millions of rupees were handled. Cus- 
toms duty aggregating over 6.7 million was 
realised on parcels and letters from abroad ; 
pensions amounting to about Es. 17.2 millions 
were paid to Indian Military pensioners and 
nearly 16,000 lbs. of quinine were sold to the 
public. On the Slst March 1939, there were 
4,241,000 Savings Bank Accounts with a 
total balance of Es. 818.6 millions and 08,000 
Postal Life Insurance Policies with an aggregate 
assurance of Es. 194 millions. 


TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 


Telegraphs. — Up to 1912 the telegraph i 
system in India was administered as a separate 
department by an officer designated Director- 1 
General of Telegraphs who worked in subordina- ' 
tion to the Government of India in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry. In that year it 
was decided to vest the control of Posts and 
Telegraphs in a single officer as an experimental 
measure with a view to the eventual amalgama- 
tion of the two Departments. 

In pursuance of this policy an experimental 
amalgamation of the two services was introduced 
in the Burma and Central Circles from the 
1st July 1912. The fundamental principles of 
this scheme which followed closely the system 
in force in the United Kingdom and several 
other European countries were that the traffic 
and engineering work of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment ^ould be separated, the former branch 
of work in each Circle being transferred to the 
Fostmaster-Oenerai assisted by a Deputy 
Postmaster-General and a suitable number 
of attached officers and the engineering branch 
being controlled by a Director of Telegraphs. 
Subordinate to this officer there were several 
Divisional Superintendents who were assisted 
by a number of attached officers. 

In 1914 the complete amalgamation of the 
two Departments was sanctioned by the Secre- 
tary of State and introduced from Ist April. 
The superior staff of the Direction, in addition 
to the Director-General himself, consists on the 
engineering (including wireless) side of a Chief 
Engineer, Telegraphs, with one Deputy Chief 


Engineer, one Asstt. Chief Engineer and 
one Assistant Deputy Director-General. 
For tr.affic work there is a Deputy 
Director-General, with the Assistant 
: Deputy Director-General. In the Circles the 
scheme which has been introduced follows 
closely on the lines of the experimental one 
referred to above. For telegraph engineering 
purposes India was divided up into five Circles, 
each in charge of a Director. These five Circles 
are divided into eighteen Divisions each of 
which is in charge of a Divisional Engineer. 
On the Ist July 1922 Sind and Baluchistan 
Circle was formed with its headquarters at 
Karachi. This Circle is in charge of a Director of 
Posts and Tele^aphs. On the Slst March 1924 
there were 7 Circles and 20 Divisions. 'With a 
view to complete fusion of the three branches of 
work, the engineering work of the Bombay and 
Central Circles was brought under the control 
of the respective Postmaster-General in 1925 
and this unification proved an unqualified 
success and was gradually extended to other 
Circles. The fusion was completed in March 
1930. The telegraph traffic and the engineering 
branches in the Circles are now controlled by the 
Postmasters- General. 

The audit work of the Telegraph Department 
is, like that of the Post Office, entrusted to 
the Acscountant-Gencral, Poets and Telegraphs, 
assisted by a staff of Deputy and Assistant 
Accoun tan ts-General . 

With effect from 1-4-1937 Burma Circle was 
separated from the Indian Posts and Telegraphs 
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Adniinistration. It now forms part of the ■ Signalling by Dag or sema* ( The usual in- 
Government of Burma which started its! pht>re to or from ships— per ^ land charge 
independent career on and from that date. 


telegram 


I 


Inland Telegrams and Tariff. — Telegrams | Boat hire 

sent to or received from places in India or 
Burma or Ceylon are classed as Inland telegrams. 

The tariff for Inland telegrams is as follows : — 


. . 1 plus a fixed 
* fee of 8 ans. 
..Amount actu- 
allv necessaiy. 


Copies of telegrams each 100 
words or less , , 


.4 annas. 


Minimuin charge 

Each additional word over 


Minimum charge 
Each additional word over 


For delivery 
in India. 
Private and State, 
Express. Ordinarj*. 

Eb. a. Es.a. 
..12 0 9 

S.. 0 2 01 

For delivery 
in Burma. 
Private and State. 
Express. Ordinary, 
its. a. E.S. a. 
2 4 12 

8 0 4 0 2 


For delivery 

Press telegrams. in India. 

[ Ex- Ordi- 

1 press, nary, 

Rs. a. Rs. a. 

Miuimum charge ..10 08 

Each additional 5 
words over 40 in 
respect of India, 
each additional four 
words over 32 m 
respect of Ceylon 0 2 0 1 


For 

dcliverj 

in 

Ceylon, 
Ex- 
press. 
Rs. a. 
1 0 


0 2 


For delivery in For delivery 
Lhasa (Tibet). m Ceylon. 

PriiaU and State, ^^"state"^ 
Ex- Ordi- Ex- Ordi- 

press. nary, press, nary. 

Rs. a. Rs. a. Rs. a. Rs.a. 
Minimum charge. IS 0 12 20 10 

Each additional 

woid over 12.. 02 01 03 02j 

Tlie address Is charged for. 

Addiiionat charget. 

Minimum for reply-paid Minimum charge 
telegram .. .. for an 

ordinary telegram. 
Notification of delivery Minimum charge for 
an ordinary 
telegram. 

Multiple telegrams, each 100 words 

or less ,, .. .. 4 annas. 

Collation . . . . . . One half of the charge 

for an ordinary tele- 
gram of same length. 

Rs. 

If both the otficeB 
of origm and 
destination are 
closed . . 2 

If only one of the 
offices is closed . 1 
If the telegram 
has to pass 
through any 
closed interme- 
diate office an 
additional fee 
in respect of 
. each such office. 1 


For acceptance of an 
Express telegram -< 
during the hours 
when an office is 
dosed. 


The address is free. 

Greeting Telegrams. — Greetings and 
messages of congratulations may be sent by 
telegram at reduced rates on occasions of 
(1) Christmas and New Year (2) Diwali 
(3) Birthday (4) Id (5) Conferment of 
Title (6) Marriage (7; Examination (8) Bijoya 
(9) Journeys(iO) Elections and (11) Acknowledg- 
I ment for greetings. 

The charges payable w'ill be 6 annas or 
12 annas for each such telegram according to 
class, Ordinary or Express, consisting of not 
more than 6 words as follows • — 

(a) 4 words in the addressee's name and 
I address ; 

I (6) 1 word as senders name. 

[ (c) The message consisting of Stock Phrases 

will be counted as one word. 

Each additional word over 4 words in items 
(a) or 1 word in (6) will be charged at 1 anna 
for Ordinary and 2 annas for Express. In the 
I message itself no additional word will be allowed. 

Inland De Luxe Telegrams. — Senders of 
Greetings telegrams to or from offices in India 
I may also use their own phraseology in such tele- 
■ grams instead of using the Stock Phrases, ou 
pajment of 2 annas in addition to the charge 
appropriate to the class of message (Express 
or Ordinary). 

This De Luxe service is not applicable to 
telegrams for Burma. 

The sender of a De Luxe telegram should write 
before the address the special instruction 
= LX =« which wdl not be charged for. 
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Foreign Tariff. — The charges lor foreign 
teleg'’ams varj' with the countries to which they 
are addressed. The rates per word for telegrams 
to countries in Euiopc, America, etc.» are as 
follows 

Cables are not noio accepted to the following 
enemy or eneiny^occupied countries. — Germany. 
Italy. Belgium, Denmark, yoricay, Luxemburg 
and France. 

Ordy. Defd. D.L.T. 

Hs. a. Us. a. lis. a. 


Europe via I R C — 

Great Britain and >ior- 


them Ireland . . 

0 

13 

0 6 J 0 

4i 

Ireland 

0 

13 

0 6 M 

41 

Belgium . . 

1 

0 

0 9 0 

6 

Holland . . 

1 

0 

0 9 0 

6 

Germany . . 

1 

4 

0 10 0 

7 

Switzerland 

1 

4 

0 10 0 

1 

Spain 

1 

4 

0 10 0 


France 

1 

3 

0 91 0 

H 

Italy City of the Vatican 

1 

5 

0 loi 


Other Offices .. 

1 

4 

0 10 0 

7 

Korway 

1 

4 

U 10 0 

7 

Bulgaria 

1 

5 

0 m 


Russia 

1 

3 

0 lOi 0 

7 

Turkey 

1 

5 



Czecho-Slovakia 

Union of South Africa 

1 

5 

0 loi 0 

7 

and S W, Africa via 
IRC 

0 

13 

0 6 i 0 

4* 

America I R C — 





K. A. Cables. 

Ontario, Quebec, Nova 





^otia, etc. via I. E, C. 
Imperial 

0 

13 

0 0 

4* 

Manitoba via I R C- 





Imperial 

0 

13 

0 61 0 

4i 

Vancouver B.C. via I.R.C. 

- 




Imperial 

0 

13 

U 0 

4J 

New York, Boston, etc. 
Philadelphia, Washington 

1 

11 

0 13i 0 

9 

etc. 

1 

13 

0 14i 0 

10 

Chicago 

San Francisco, Seattle, 

2 

0 

10 0 

11 

etc. 

0 

3 

1 li 0 

12 

Buenos Aires 

3 

4 

1 10 1 

n 

Rio de Janeiro . . 

3 

2 

19 1 

1 

Valparaiso 

Jamaica via I R C- 

3 

4 

1 10 1 

u 

Imperial 

0 

13 

0 6 i 0 

4* 

Havana 

2 

5 

1 21 0 12 * 


XJrgent Telegrams — 

Rate double of ordinary rate. 

Daily Letter Telegrams — 

One third ordinary rate with a minimum charge 
for 25 words. 

Code telegrams are accepted at 3/5tb of the 
ordinary rate. Code telegrams for countries 
within * the British Empire are accepted at 
2 / 3 rd 9 of the ordinary rate {Vide clause 425, 
P. it T. Guide). 

Telegrams are accepted at ail Government 
Telegraph Offices. 


Usual rules apply regarding Registration, 
Reply Paid, etc. 

Full lists published In Post and Telegraph 
Guide. 

Badio-Telegrams. — For radio-telegrams ad- 
dressed to ships at sea from offices in India 
and transmitted via the coast stations at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi, Madras or Port 
Blair the cliarge is thirteen annas per word 
(ordmary) or eight annas per word (code) in 
nearly all cases. 

The following are the charges (excluding 
supplementary charges) for radio-telegrams from 
offices in India transmitted to ships ai sea 
through the coast stations mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph : — 

Total charge 

I per word. 

Ordinary. Code, 
Rs. a. Rs. a. 

( 1 ) All Government or Private 

Radio-telegrams, ex- 
cepting those mentioned 
in (2) to (4) below . . 0 13 0 8 

(2) Radio-telegrams to His 

Britannic Majesty’s Ships 
of War or Ships of the 
Royal Indian Navj' ,. 0 8 0 3 

(3) Radio-telegrams to Spanish 

or Swedish ships ,, 0 12 0 7i 

The sender of a radio-telegram may prepay 
a reply. He must insert before the address, 
the instruction “ R. P.»’ followed by mention 
in Rupees and annas of the amount prepaid, 
e.g., R.P. 7-8. This expression counts as one 
word. 

DAILY LETTER-TELEGRAMS. 

Daily Letter-Telegrams in plain language, 
which are dealt with telegraphically through- 
out are accepted on any day of the week, and 
are ordinarily delivered to the addressee on 
the morning of the second day following the 
day of booking. They are subject to the 
coiulitions prescribed for Deferred Foreign 
telegrams with certain exceptions as stated 
below. 

The charge for a Daily Letter-Telegram is 
ordinarily one-third of the charge for a full rate 
telegram of the same length and by the same 
route subject to a minimum charge equal to the 
charge for 25 words at such reduced rate 
indudiag the indication DLT. 

The late fee system does not apply to Daily 
Letter-Telegrams and such telegrams are not 
accepted during the closed hours of an office. 

On Indian lines Daily Letter-Telegrams are 
transmitted after Deferred Foreign telegrams. 

The only special services admitted In Daily 
Letter Telegrams are Reply paid, Poste Re- 
stante. Telegraph restante. Multiple addresses 
and telegraph redirection under orders of the 
addressee. 
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Foreign De Luxe Telegrams: — Telegrams 
relating to happy events or greetings may be 
sent to certain foreign countries for delivery 
on an artistic form in an envelope of the same 
char ‘ «. ■ ’ ‘ ’ .rge of four 

anna ■ ■ the charge at 

the ... ■ the class {i.e . , 

Urgf ■ . ■ ■ . DLT., etc.) • 

is charged for such telegrams. 

Greeting Tele^ams. — Telegrams conveying 
Christmas and Xew lear wishes are accepted 
for most non-empire countries iiom the 14th of 
December to the 6th January inclusive at 
special reduced rates, subject to a minimum 
charge of 10 words per telegram. To all 
Empire countries except Sudan, such greetings 
may be conveyed by means of Empire Socials 
Telegrams. 


The outturn of the workshops durii^ ld38*oJ 
represented, a total value of Es. 19.88,000. 

Wireless. — The total number of departmental 
wireless stations open at the end of 1938-39 was 
thirty-three, viz., Ahmedabad (two stations), 
Allahabad (two stations), Bombay (two sta- 
tions). Calcutta (three stations). Car 2^icobar 
Chittagong, Delhi (three stations) Gaya (two 
stations) Hyderabad. Jodhpur (two stations). 
Jutogh, Karachi (two stations), Lahore, iiadras 
(3 stations). Xaapur, Ormara. Pasni. Peshawar 
Poona, Port Biair. Sandheads (twot pilot 
vessels), of which only Ormara. Pasni, and Pon 
I BUir booked telegrams direct from the public. 

Seven of these stations were for communi- 
! cation with ships at sea and twenty-two worked 
as aerouautii-al stations iu connection with 
regular air services. 


Growth of Telegraphs: — At the end oi 

1897-98 there were oU,305 miles of line and 
155,088 miles of wdre and cable, as compared 
with 101,780 miles of line including cable and 
628,196 miles of wire including conductors 
respectively, on the Slst March 1939. The 
numbers of departmental teleinaph olhces were 
257 and 84, respectively, while the numl>er of 
telegraph offices worked by the Poot Office rose 
from 1634 to 4,069, 

The increase in the number of paid telegrams 
dealt with Is shown by the lollowing figures — 


The Duplex high-speed telegraph service 
and the wireless telephone service between 
Rangoon and Madras contmued to work satis- 
factorily. 

Telepboim. — On the 31^t March 1939 the 
number of Departmental telephone exchanges 
I was 274 with 24.113 straight hue connections 
land 3.392 extemion telephones The number 
lof telephone exchanges established bv Tele- 
[ phone Companies was 23 with 49.329 tele- 
I phones. 




1897-98. 

1938-39. 

Inland . . ^ 

" Private . 

State 

L Press 

, 4,107.270 12,201.585 

860.382 958,161 

. 35.910 440,325 



1897-98 

1938-39 

Foreign . . - 

f Private . 
' State 
[ Press 

. 735.679 

9,896 
. 5.278 

2,690.137 

23,823 

59,374 



5,754.41,> 

16.373.405 


Tlie total staff emploved on telegraphs, 
telephones and wireless on the 3l8t March 1939 
was 12,563. 

.Pp»t» and Telegraph*.— The capital outlay 
OI the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
during and to the end of -the vear 1938-39 
wub .39,23,776 and Rs. 17.44.29,090 lespec- 
tivelv. The receipts for the vcar ended 3l8t 
M.in h 1939 amounted to Rs. il.6:,60,0U(» and 
charge (meludin? interest on capital outlay) 
ol Rs 11, 4 >n. 62,000, the result being a net gam 
Ks, 18,98,000. 
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Tlie history of the Public Health departments 
in India goes hack for about sLxty years. During 
that period great improvemente have been 
ejected in the sanitary condition of the towns, 
though much remains to be done : but the pro- 
gress of rural sanitation which involves the 
health of the ^eat bulk of the population has 
■jeen slow, and incommensurate with the thought 
and labour bestowed on the subject. “ The 
reason lies in the apathy of the people and the 
tenacity with which they cling to domestic 
customs injurious to health. While the in- 
habitants ot the plains of India are on the whole 
distingnished for personal cleanliness, the sense 
of public cleanliness naa ever been w’anting. 
Great improvements have been effected in 
many places ; but the village house is still often 
ill-ventilated and over-populated : the village 
site dirty, crowded with cattle, choked with rank 
vegetation, and poisoned by stagnant pools ; 
and the village tanks polluted, and used in- 
discriminately for bathing, cooking and drinking. 
That the way bo improvement lies through the 
education of the people has always been 

recognis^-” 

Of recent years the pace has been speeded 
up as education progressed, and funds were 
available. One of the greatest changes 
effected by the Beform Act of 1919 was the 
transfer of sanitation to the provinces 
making it a subject directly responsible 
to local control through Ministers. This 
coadltlou continues under the Government ot 
India Act of 1935. The Public Health Com- 
missioner with the Government of India in a 
general review of health organisation iu British 
India which he laid iu Jauuarj*. 192S. before the 
Interchange Study Tour organised for Medical 
Officers of Health from the Fur Eastern Countries 
by the Health Organisation of the Leuzue of 
Nations, concluded “that the State ertoit iu 
regard to Health Organisation iu Biitish India is 
one of no mean importance, that it has evolved 
over a couple of centuries during which many 
mistakes in policy must be admitted, that it 
has provided the Officers and the stimulus neces- 
sary for laying the foundations of medical edu- 
cation, that it has tried to uphold the ethical 
standards of western medicine and that in which- 
ever way it is regarded it is an effort of which no 
Government need be ashamed.” 

Vita] Statistic*. 

India’s birth rate in 1937 was mote than twice 
that of England and Wales, her death rate was 
nearly twice that of England and Wales and one 
and a thir<i times that of Japan, and her infantile 
mortality rate was nearly three times that of 
England and Wales and one and a half times 
that of Japan. ” The information furnished for 
the great group oi infectious diseases of world 
iniport, t.e.. platme. cholera, sniali-pox. yellow 
fever, tvphu«. malaria, and dysentery shows 
(says an eailier Piililic Health Report) that if 
we except typhus and yellow fever, India Ls one 
of the woiid’s rescrvoiis of infection for the 
others and the main reservoir of infection for 
plague and cholera.” The significance of these 
facts must, adds the Commissioner, be obvious 
to all who think : ” Brietly their implication 


is that India’s house, from the public health 
point oi view, is sadly out of order and that 
disorder requires to be attended to. It is not 
for India to say that so far as she is concerned 
prevention is impossible. If we think of the 
effect of sunlight on tubercle ridden children; 
of the effect of feeding on rickets, scurvy and 
beri-beri ; of the way in which malaria, cholera, 
yellow fever, dengue, ankylos-tomiasis and 
filariasis can be and have been overcome we 
need have no fear in regard to India provided 
the necessary measures are put into operation.” 
These observations are as true to-day as when 
they were made. 

In June 1937 His Excellency the Viceroy, 
Lord Linlithgow, inaugurated the Central 
Advisory Board of Hemth. This body had 
existed prior to 1923, when it was abolished on 
the recommendation of the Inchcape Retrench- 
ment Committee . It has now been reconstituted 
on up-to-date lines, after consultation with the 
provmces. in a manner which brings it into 
conformity with the constitutional changes in 
the country. Its Chairman is the Member for 
Education, Health and Lands with the Govern- 
ment of India. Most of the provinces have 
nominated their Ministers in charge of Public 
Health as their representatives on the Board. 
The Public Health Commissioner with the 
Central Government is Secretary-Member and 
several expert officials and members of the 
Central Assembly are also nominated to the 
Board. The inaugural meeting was address^ 
bv Lord Linlithgow, who declared that every- 
where in India he discerned unmistakable signs 
of a growing consciousness of the value and 
significance of public health. His Excellency 
particularly drew attention to the conditions of 
urban housing and sanitation and the commente 
tliereon of the Whitley Commission on Labour 
which Imported in 1931. 

Anb-TubercuJosU Campaign. 

In December 1937, Her Excellency the 
Marchioness of Linlithgow inaugurated a nation- 
wide campaign against tuberculosis The King 
and Queen gave piactical expression to their 
sympathy by donating £1,000 ; the Viceroy and 
Lady Linlithgow gave Rs. 10,000, and by the 
end of February 1939, the sum of B8.76.26,502 
had hetui subsviilted The Fund was then 
clo&ed and the Tuberculosis Association of India 
was formed, incorporating the Kiiui Emperor’s 
Aiiti-Tubeiculosis Fund and Kins George 
Thaukv.;\vvtvg Auti-Tuberculosis Fund. A 
iiumUn ot Pioviuciul atui State A•^'^ociations were 
subsequently lornied and affiliated with the 
Central .\s^4-iation, from which in each case 
they received a quota of 95 per cent, of the 
mouieb subscribed in their areas. 

By the end of 19 h). much progress had been 
made in the on‘ani''ed campaign auainst Tuber- 
culosis. The lunotions of the central body are 
to otter expert advice, a^'-i'^t co-ordination and 
standardised metliods, educate the public by 
profKinanda and promote research. The 
affiliated bodies undeitake the estabUshinent of 
hospitals and clinics and the carrying out of 
pro\cutive woik. Thus there is demarcation 
ot spheres of activity and positive results may be 
expe<*te<l to follow in the near future. 
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The following table of vital statistics is taken from the Public Health Commissioaer'a Iat«t 
annual report . — 


Province. 



Births 

(per miile). 

Deaths 

(per miile). 

1937. 

1936. 

1937. 

1936. 

British India 



34-5 

35-6 

22 4 

22 6 

X. Vi. Frontier Province 



29 

31 

19.9 

17-0 

Punjab . . 



■i‘2 

43 

21.3 

22 0 

Delhi 



45 

45 

23 6 

23 S 

U. P 


.. 

33 

, 37 

19.6 

. o 

Bihar 



32 

, 33 

21 0 

: 20 5 

Orissa 



34 

; 36 


i 27 0 

Bengal . . 



3:3 

32 

•’S 6 

23-7 

C. P 



36 

39 

31). 1 

j 32-4 

Bombay . . 



3S 

39 

25.4 

i 26 0 

Sind 



IS 

19 

U 1 

11-5 

Madras . . 



36 

t 36 



Coorg 



24 

24 

0 7 o 

1 23-7 

Assam 



29 

1 29 

29 9 


Ajmer-Merwara 



37 

4ti 

29 S 

1 24-1 


Mortality during 1937. 

Chief Causes of Mortality. — There are three main classes of fatal diseases: specific feveis, 
diseases affecting the abdominal organs, and lung diseases, Intestinal and skin parasites* 
ulcers and other indications of scurvy widely prevail. The table below shows the number of 
deaths from each of the principal diseases and from all other causes in British India and death 
rates per 1,000 during lO'iT : — 


Province. 


Cholera. 

Small- • 

Pox- • 

Plague. 

Dysenter% 
F evers. , and 

Diarrhcea. 

Respira- 

tory 

Diseases. 

Other 

causes. 

, Total. 

British India. - 

"D. 

,K. 

99,054 

0-4 

54.810 

0-2 

28,169 

0-1 

3,569,590' 

13-11 

267,479 

1-0. 

487,319 

1*8 

1,605,954 

J 6,112,376 

N.W.F.P. 

^D. 

24 
0 Oul 

073 

0-4 


39.979. 

15-S 

468 

0-2 

3,005' 

1 2 

5,721 

' 50,170 

Punjab . . • 

rD. 

105 

0-004 

3,991 

u-2 

4 

0-0 

376,803, 

14-5! 

10,47(1 
0 4 I 

56,057! 

2-3' 

105,938 

556.268 
9.\ a 

Delhi 

r D. 
LB. 


643 

1-0 


9,279 
13 3' 

512 

0-7 

8,670, 

5-3, 

2,517| 16,630 

3-61 23-8 

XJ. Provinces 

^D. 

iR. 

6,341 

0-1 

3,200 

0-06 

24,036 

0-5 

792,2631 

15-1 

17,126 
0 3 

44,G2s| 

147,409 

1,035,003 

Bihar 

Orissa . . « 

Bengal 

rD, 

[R. 

rD. 

IR. 

lr. 

13,949 

0-4 

5,076 

0-7 

32,710 

0-6 

7,485 

0-2 

2,269 

0-3 

27,944 

0-5 

1,470 
0 04 

-■ 

■■ 

584,873' 

16-9 

105,9311 

14-7, 

775.586! 

14 - 9 : 

4,006 

U-1 

ir,i94i 

2 - 4 ; 

56,80(j 

1-11 

3,3061 

0-1 

4,885' 

0- 7i 
96,986 

1- 9 

114,365 

3- 3 
65,810 

8-9 

242,945 

4- 7 

729,454 

21-0 

199,165 

27.6 
1,232,971 

23.6 

C. Provinces. • 

rD. 

IR. 

1,107 

0-07 

460 

0-03 

1.002 

0-06 

282,:J59' 

17-0 

33,761 

45,518j 

135,829 

500,036 

Bombay 

fD. 

IR. 

10,992 

0-6 

1,810 

0-u9 

506 

0-03 

164.130' 

2S,094| 

111,487; 

176,189 

tIU.l 

498,208 

Sind 

fD. 

IR. 

2 

0-0 

798 

0-2 

16 

0-004 

27.410' 

6-5 

1,177 

5-8| 

9,098' 

9-1 

8,359 

25.4 

46,860 

Madras 

rD. 

LB. 

23,307 

O-o 

2,446 

0-05 

1,127 

002 

286,694' 

6-1 

84,276 

1-8; 

95,9U6| 

2-0| 

2-0 

560,674 

11-9 

11 .1 
1,054,430 
22.8 

Coorg. 

fD. 

R 

1 

0-0 

9 

0-0.5 

8 

0-05 

3,471 

21-1 

143' 

223 

630 

4,485 

Assam 

i). 

5,440 

0-6 

2 187. . . 

0-31 .. 

109,375 

12,862 

1-4 

6,7u2 

3-8 

39,468 

27-2 

176,054 

Ajmer-Mer- j 

D. 


595 




0-8 

4-7 

20.9 

wara. 

LR. 


1-0 


19-3 

1-0 

2,939' 

5-0. 

2.100 

3-5 

17,641 

29.8 


Statistical health reports for all India are alwav« 

the number of provinces from whichreturns hav* to bA ’ submitted as belated owing to 

D— Deaths. R— Rate P. if ooiiaiea 
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The Public Health Commissioner in his moat 
recently published report, which covers the 
viar 1937, points out that the average annual 
iicrease in India’s population during the seven 
y^ars from 1931 to 1937 has been just abort of 
ilxee millions and these years have, generally 
sjeaking, been characterised throughout by 
iieedom from violent outbreaks of epidemic 
dseases. In 1937 both the birth and death 
rv.te3 showed slight decreases as compared with 
:he previous year, but the net result was an 
ncrease in the estimated mid-year population 01 
3ver three and a quarter millions. One deduc- 
tion which may be drawn from these figures is 
that when the next decennial census is held in 
1941, barling any violent epidemic outlueak'-, 
the population will not tall far short of, and may 
well exceed, the 400 million mark which was 
forecast some years ago. 

During 1937, whilst plague mortality was^ 
appreciably higher than in 1936, deat 
cholera and smallpox showed larse 
so that there was a total reduction v.s* 
90,000 deaths from these common epidemic 
diseases. Deaths from cholera numliered 
99,054, or about 38 per cent, less than tlio&e for 
1936. Smallpox accounted for 54.810 deaths, 
which represented a decrease of about 47 per 
cent. On the other hand, plague mortality rose 
from 10,738 in 1936 to 28,169 in 1037 Once 
more it is noted that the combined effect of the»e 
three diseases in the death rate was comparative- 
ly small; for the period 1925-1937 they 
comprised less than 10 per cent of the total 
recorded mortality. It is the fevers, respiratory 
diseases and “ other causes ” under which tlie 
great majority of deaths are registered. 

In respect of general health conditions as, 
judged by the total death rate and those 'for 
specific diseases and for iniaiitile mortality. 
India compares unfavourably with many i 
countries of the world. Even in this country, 
however, improvement is noticeable when the 
experience of a period oi years is taken into 
consideration. The general deatli rates has show n 
a steady decline between 1920 and ■'937 
rates for these years being 31 per mib' i*: • 
per mille respectively, Similarly th-- ris.i 
mortality rate has fallen from 195 p« 1 n i!'- i 
162 per mille. But these figures give I if'- i- ii 
for complacency; India’s death rate of 22-4 
per mille is still nearly twice that of Englaud and 
Wales, whilst the infantile mortality figures are 
almost three times as high. 

It is pleasing to note, however, that recent 
years have undoubtedly witnessed an increasing 
awareness, on the part of both Provincial 
Governments and the educated public, of the 
magnitude of the problems associated with the 
building of national health on sure foundations. 
Advance has been made, for instance, in the 
provision of public health staffs in the provinces, 
in the better control of festival centres and m 
the free distribution of quinine to malaria- 
stricken populations, whilst the efforts of 
individuals, of voluntary organisations and of 
public-health staffs in educating public opinion 
in different ways, have been a commendable 
feature in different parts of the country. 

Further, a number of intensive experiments 
in restricted areas are in progress, the object 
of the^e ‘“Health Unit-,” as they are called 


being to evolve types of public health 
organisations suited to ’ ' T’ ' 

wider sphere, also, a 

betw'eeu the province s 1 . ■ 

Indian States has been secured by the operation 
of the Central Advisory Board of Health on 
which the Government of India, the Provinces 
and States are all represented, 

SOCIAL LEGISLATION 

Repeated stress has been laid in the Health 
Commissioner's leports on the fact that public 
health cannot be regarded as an entity distinct 
fiom the general, social and economic life of the 
cominuiiitj'. It is. therefore, siitisiactory that 
the advent of provincial autonomy and the 
conienueut 01 extensive powers on Provincial 
Governmeuts have been followed in many 
pio\iuces by social legislation which will un- 
doubtedly have far-reaching effects on the- 
' ■ ’ ’ 11-being of the people. 

land^ tenure and 
a few examples, are 
all receiving serious attention and. in so far as 
legislative and administrative action goes to 
raise the standard of life, these measures will 
inevitably help in improving the standard of 
public health. 

In order that there may be 110 undue feeling 
01 pessimism, it should always be remembered 
that, less than a century ago. conditions in 
Great Bntain were not much different from those 
found in India to-day and that, with lespect to 
other countries, reduction of the general death 
rate below that at present recorded in India 
dates back to only a few years. There seems no 
reason why India should not accomplish what 
has been achieved in other parts of the world, 
if only organised effort is continued and if 
public*supi>ori is given to that effort, 

POPULATION PROBLEM 

In successive reports Health Commissioners 
have drawn attention to the urgency and im- 
portance of the population problem and, as this 

ba«! 'uch an important bearing on all 
«M.:- i-I.r.-. ro national reconstruction and to 

Ir r. 'I' :«‘i particular, no apology is needed 

. • •• the subject. No usetul purpose 

'.- x’\’i i by shutting one’s eyes to indis- 
putable facts. The subject is no academic one ; 
it is. for instance, not merely a matter of the 
verification or otherwise in this country of the 
Malthusian doctrine of population outstripping 
the food supply in the presence of unrestricted 
multiplication of numbers. Available data may 
be insufficient for drawing definite conclusions, 
but it seems too optimistic to assume that the 
population problem is neither pressing nor 
deserving of serious study because of possible 
extensions of improved agricultural practice and 
the possible application of new scientific dis- 
coveries. 

In India the low standard of living and the 
steadily growing population constitute a dis- 
quieting combination, but the resources of the 
country are immense and there is no need for 
despair so long as the different governments are 
determined so to organise the material and 
human resources at their di 5 .pos. 1 l as to produce 
the maximum benefit to the community^. Most 
of the questions relating to tiie health and 
economic weliare of the people are statutorily 
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the functions of provincial iiovernnients and it 
is their responsibility to set up the machinery 
necessary for the study of demographic problems 
within their area^ of jurisdiction. In addition 
to official agencies, universities and research 
institutions should be induced to help and the 
work could perhaps be suitably co-ordinated by 


the formation of a committee in each provime 
to plan the necessary investigations and to pla:e 
Its expert knowledge at the disposal of tie 
Government so that a sound economic and socid 
policy might he reached. Such a committee 
could also perform the extremely useful functim 
of educating public opinion on correct lines. 


Natural increases accruing from excess of births over deaths for decennial periods fron 
1871 to 1930 and for individual years from 1931—37 are given in the following table:— 


— 

Annual number ( 
of Births. [ 

i 

Birth 

rate 

p.m. 

Annual number 
of deaths. 

Death 

rate 

p.m. 

Annual excess 
of births 
over deaths. 

1871-1880 

Kot available. 

. 

• 

3,540,202 

20 


1881-1890 

4,565,687 

21 

5,058,578 

26 

492,891 

1891-1900 

7,171.691 

34 

6,662,417 

31 

512,277 

1901-1910 

8,591,136 

38 

7.657,513 

34 

933.623 

1911-1920 

8,810,018 

37 

8,142,364 

31 

667,654 

1921-1930 

8,345,364 

35 

6,317,063 

26 

1,995,301 

1931 

9,135,890 

35 

6,615,099 

25 

2,520,791 

1932 

9.054,506 

34 

5,805,666 

22 

3,218,810 

1933 

9,678,876 

36 

6,096,787 

22 

3,582,089 

1934 

9,283,897 

34 

6,856,244 

25 

2,432,653 

1936 

9,698,794 

35 

6,578,711 

24 

3,120,083 

1936 

9,981,143 

35 

6,375,731 

23 

3,605,412 

1937 

9,388,457 

34-5 

6,112,375 

22-1 

3,276,082 


THE HEALTH OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 

General Health statistics of the British Army in India during the year 1937. 


1937 

S.’Z 

cS Cfi 

1 '5 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids 

sent 

Home. 

Invalids 

Discharged 

from 

Service. 

Average 

Constantly 

sick. 


<5 

No. ] 

Katio 

per 

1,000. 

No. 

Katio 

per 

1,000. 

No. 

Katio 

per 

1,000. 

No. 

Kauo 

per 

1.000. 

Jio. 1 

Katio 

per 

1,000. 

Officers 

2,055 

866 

421-4 

7 

3-41 

37 

18-00 



28-02 

13-64 

Other Banks . . 

47,383 

26,908 

567-8 

102 

2-15 

520 

10-97 



1,280-21 

27-02 

Women 

4,148 

1,326 

319-7 

15 

3-62 

12 

10-13 



45-95 

11-08 

Women con- 
finement 


780 








30-24 


Children 

6,157 

2,206 

358-3 

• 79 

12-83 

16 

2-60 



68-78 

11-17 

Eoyal Navy . . 


108 


i ^ 






6-49 


Eoyal Air Force 

2,105 

828 

393-3 

1 “ 

5-23 

20 

9-50 



24-78 

11-77 
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Among officers of the British Army in India, [ 
421 • 4 per 1,000 were admitted to hospitals 
during the year, compared with 428*8 in 193(5. 
There were seven deaths, giving a ratio of 3*41 
per 1,000 compared with 14 and 6*17 in 1936. 
The average constantly sick in hospital was 
28 02 or 13*64 per 1.000 of strength as compared j 
with 31*54 or 13*90 in the previous year. A 
total of 1.154 or 561 • 6 per 1,000 of strength 
were treated as out-patients. 

Of British soldiers 26,908 or 567*8 per 1.000 
were admitted to hospitals, compared with 582*1 
in 1936 and 580*5 in 1913. There were 102 
deaths or 2*15 per 1,000 of the strensth com- 
pared with 129 or 2 48 per 1,000 in 193’6. 

The most important causes of mortality among 


soldiers were : 

General injuries . . . . . . 23 

Infectious diseases . . . . . . 19 

Local injuries (including 6 gun-shot 
wounds) . . . . . . . , IS 

Pneumonia . . . . . . . . g 

Digestive diseases . . . . . . s 

Urinary diseases . , . , , . 7 

Circulatory diseases . . . , 6 


There were 520 or 10 *97 per 1,000 of the 
strength sent home as invalids compared with 
572 or 10*99 per 1,(X)0 in 1936. 


The principal cause of admission to hospital 
of British troops was malaria of which there 
were 2.111 cases, diseases next in order being 
cellulitis with 1,957 cases, tonsilitis 1,362, 
gonorrhoea 1.345, dysentery 1.209. sandfly fever 
1,167. influenza 776, bronchitis 774, diarrhoea 
762 and sprain 749. 

1937 w'as, from the health aspect, a good year 
i for both British and Indian troops. There 
was a reduction in hospital admissions among 
both groups as compared with 1936 (also a 
sood year), of 14*3 per 1.000 of strength among 
British troops, and 37 0 per 1.000 of strength 
among Indian troops. The admission ratio 
appears generally to be on the downward trend 
and although an improvement on that of previous 
decades, (in 1920 it was 1.071 '5 per 1,000 for 
British troops and 762*3 per 1,000 among 
Indian troops), cannot be considered satisfactory 
according to modern health standards as long as 
approximately 568 out of every 1,000 British 
soldiers and 390 out of every 1,000 Indian soldiers 
are admitted to hospital during the course of a 
year. It is satisfactory to record in addition to 
the drop in hospital admissions a reduction in the 
average constantly sick, death and invaliding 
rates. An encouragim; feature during the past 
lew years and particularly during 1936 has been 
the reduction in incidence of such diseases as 
malaria and the enteric gioup of levers. 


HEALTH OF THE INDIAN ARMY FOR THE YEAR 1937. 


— 

Average strength. 

Admissions. 

1 Deaths. 

Invalids 
sent 
to U. K. 

Invalids 
discharged 
in India. 

Average 

constantly 

sick. 

c 

'Z 

Ratio 
per 1 ,000. 

d 

525 

Ratio 
per 1,000. 

d 

Ratio 
per 1 ,000. 

d 

25 

0 

0 

.2”* 

1 

£ ^ 

d 

^ 1 

Ratio 
per 1,000. 

Officers 

1.841 

661 

359.0 

8 

4-35 

17 

9-23 


i 

21.19 

11.51 

Indian Ranks 

98,901 

38,735 

391,7 

175 

1.77 



543 

5.49 

1,498.18 

15.15 

Followers . . 

23,701 

8,613 

279.0 

94 

3.96 



94 

3.96 

233.15 

9.84 

Others • 


1,661 

•• 

25 




57 





• Includes Reservists, Indian Territorial Force, Royal Indian Marine, Indian State Forces 
R. A F. Civilians and Pensioners. 


The admission rate of officers sick in hospital in 1937 was 359*0 per thousand of strength as 
compared with 364*3 in 1936. Among soldiers 38,735 or 391*7 per 1,000 of the strength were 
admitted to hospital, compared with 426*6 in 1936. There was thus a decrease of 34*8 per 1,000 
on the 1936 figures. The death rate among Indian soldiers shows a decrease of 0*39 per 1,000 
irom 2*16 in 1936 to 1*77 in 1937. 


LEPROSY IN INDIA. 

^ ^exceedingly difficult to give anything j more than the more advanced cases and that 

; pOMibly a majority of this number were the beg- 
ging and pauper lepers who are seen all over the 
country. Dr. E. Muir, m.d., P.R.C.S., the Leprosy 
Research Worker at the Olcutta School of 
Tropical Medicine, said that “ recent figures 
obtained from a carefully conducted but limited 
survey, tend to confirm the computation that 
there are roughly from a half to one million 
people in India suffering from leprosy,” 


approaching an accurate estimate of the total 
number of lepers in the Indian Empire to-day. 
Leprosy has been known in India for over 3,000 
years. Inl921, whena <;:;ensuswasmade, leprosy 
was regarded as an infirmilp like blindness, 
insanity and deaf-mutism and the supposed 
number of lepers was tabulated along with 
theM. The number counted was 102,513 as 
against 109,094 in 1911. But it was recognised 
doubtful if this figure represented anything 
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Blindness of India. 


Early in the jear 1924, the British Empire, to treatment, while the early cases in whica 
Leprosy Relief Association was constituted in j the disease has made but little outward 
England with H. R. H. The Prince of Wales (manifestation, can be controlled by treatment, 
as Patron, the Viscount Chelmsford as Chair- 1 


man of the General Committee and H. E. the 
Viceroy of India as one of the Vice-Presidents 
Following its formation and in view of the 
good results being obtained from the newest 
treatment of leprosy, H. E. the Viceroy felt 
that the time was auspicious for the inauguration 
and carrying on of an earnest campaign with 
the object of ultimately stamping out leprosy 
from India. 


f4) The strongest hope of stamping out the 
disease lies in providing facilities for the 
treatment of early cases. 


The Indian Council, therefore, while it did no' 
desire to minimise the usefulness of homes and 
asyiuma for the care of lepers, stronglv recom- 
mended that the efforts of the Prosincial Com- 
mittees should, lor the present at least, be 
! concentrated upon the establishment of 
His Excellency Invited certain gentlemen j dispensaries to serve the following objects 


representing various interests to form an Indian 
Council of the Association, which he formally 
inaugurated at a public meeting in Delhi on 
the 27th January 1925. 

A general appeal for funds in aid of the Asso- 
ciation was issued by His Excellency the Viceroy 
on the date of the inauguration of the Indian : 
Council which was closed after a year with [ 
realizations amounting to over Rs. 20,00,000 1 
which was invested in the end of 1928. The i 
investments amounted to Rs. 20,63,065 yielding ' 
an annual revenue of over Rs. 1,22,000. | 

The policy and principles of the British 
Empire Leprosy Relief Association, Indian 
Council, with regard to provincial committee 
are expressed in its '' Memorandum on the 
methc^ of conducting the anti-leprosy campaign 
in India ’* which was published in 1926. This 
document sought to bring out the following 
main points which according to the latest 
scientific researches should be the basis upon 
wUch all efforts ultimately to eradicate leprosy 
must rest : — 


(а) to induce patients to come forward at an 

earlv stage in the hope of recovery 
instead of hiding their m^ady till it 
becomes more advanced, more infecti- 
ous and less remediable ; and so 

(б) to shut off the sources of Infection as the 

number of infectious cases will con- 
tinually tend to dimmish and the oppor- 
tunities for infecting the next genera- 
tions will become fewer. 

The Council’s main work during the first 
several years of its life has been organisation 
and planning and the outlining of a programme 
of work varied by the selection of the most 
fruitiul soils for experimentation in metluxis 
of One valuable product of its activities 

is the fact that “the leper is becoming less 
prone to hide his disease and there is an increase 
of general interest m the subject.” 


The survey figures published by the Council 
hive aroused nmeh interest tliroughout India 
( 1 ) Pauper lepers form only a small fraction 1 Governments give grants- 

of the leper population, and the disease is Through 

common among all classes of the community.] ^"midland of the Calcutta 

bchwlof Tropical Medicine training in modern 


(2) Segregation Is not the most appropri-' 
ate method of dealing with lepers, for 
(a) financially it would be impossible; 

(d) any attempt to impose forcible segrega- 
tion would drive patients, parti- 
cularly those who are suffering from 
the earlier stages of the disease, to 
conceal their misfortune, and, as has 
been the case where such means have 
been adopted, only the more advanced 


raeth^s of treatment IS gisen to doctors sent up 
py .111 Provinces and several Indian States and 
tne> , in turn, pass on their training to others in 
Uieir own parts of the country. The Calcutta 
bcnool commenced leprosy research in 1920, is 
I it and has obtamed most 

results. Treatment has consequently 
improved and early cases are more readily 
coming forward than formerly. 

./ttw ^ Excellency the Viceroy is the President 

and obvious lepers would be segregated. I r.* Indian Council, the Director General of 

(3) The majority of the advanced cases are I Board and 
not highly infectious and are less amenable I Puri, the Honora% Se^^tary’ 

BLINDNESS IN INDIA. 


All over the East, and in fact in most tropical i 
and sub-tropical countrie.®, blindness is very! 
prevalent, and only of recent years have people 
begun to realise that much of this blindness 
can be relieved, and still more of it, if not most 
of It, could, with proper measures taken, be 
prevented. In Egypt, notorious for its suffer- 
ings from blindness, it was a gift of some £43.00U 
made by Sir Ernest Cassel at the beginning of 
this century that was the initiation of that 
fine ophthalmic service, which began under 
the guidance of Mr. MacCallen, has now 
spread all over the country and gives medi- 


cal treatment to thousands of patients 
t ^orih^ni Africa, Turkey, Persia, 

India and C'hin.i are all countries where there is 
t high incidence of blindness and suffering 
tram eye disease, and where western medicine 
not yet penetrated sufficiently deeply to 
impression on the mainly i^al 
and Illiterate populations. There is a great 
trachoim belt” extending from China into 
^stem E^ope, stopped only from spreading 
all over the West by the higher standard of 
•V ng, sanitation and cleanliness which the 
European nations have attained. 
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India is in this great Blindness Belt. Accord- 
ing to the last census returns there are 480,noo 
totally blind persons in this population of more 
than 300 millions. That is an incidence of 
li totally blind to every thousand ol the 
population. But the census figures are very 
defective, and in several districts a special count 
has been made of the totally blind, and wherever 
this has been done, the census figures have 
been found to be much too low. Thus in the 
Nasik district an incidence ol at least 4.38 per 
thousand was found as against the census figure 
of 1.74. In Ratnagiri an incidence of 1.5 
was found as against the census figure of 0.7 ; 
in Bijapur 2.6 as against 0.7; in the United 
Provmces a Deputy Commissioner had a count 
made and found no less than 9 per thousand. 
In Palanpur 7 per thousand was found. If, 
as is not unlikely, this sort of error of under- 
estimation in the census report is general, then 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that the real 
number of totally blind persons in India is more 
like 1^ millions than the half million shown in 
the census returns. 

These are the figures for total blindness and 
they by no means give the full picture, 
for they include only totally blind of both eyes 
and say nothing of the much greater number 
who, from neglected eye diseases, are partially 
or even nearly blind, and whose happiness 
and efBoiency are thus greatly impaired. The 
term “ blindness” has a different interpreta- 
tion in every country. In a report on the Pre- 
vention of Blindness, published by the League 
of Red Gross Societies these different Interpre- 
tations are shown. In the United States blind- 
ness Is defined as “inability to see well enough 
to read even with the aid of glasses; or for illiter- 
ates, inability to distinguish forms and objects 
with sufficient distinctness”; and in Egypt a 
person is accounted blind who cannot see fingers 
at a distance of one metre. If such persons 
were counted in our statistics of total blindness 
in India, there is little doubt that the fiszure 
would be very much larger than those indicated 
above. The AU^lndia Blind Relief Aasociation 
which made an analysis of a very large 
number of patients attending its camps and 
dispensaries a few years ago found that 
among these patients for every totally blind 
person there are three with more or less damaged 
vision, the result of eye disease. It appears not 
unlikely that the true ophthalmic condition of 
India would be represented by figures showing 
one and a half million totally blind persons, and 
in addition to these four and a halt million with 
more or less impaired eyesight. 1 


Associations known as "Blind Rdief** AMocia* 

i tioDs have been working for several years in 
; Western India, in conjunction with Government 
' Hospitals, to alleviate this affliction of blindness. 
' The number of eye doctors in India is notori- 
I ously small and those there stay mostly 
1 in the large towns. The Associations work 
' by means of travelling hospitals, which bring 
re’lief to the villages in the rural areas. They 
' also work by means of trained village workers 
■ whose duty it is to find out the “ hidden blind” 
.and get them to the medical centre for relief; 

, to find out cases of small-pox (a constant source 
\ of blindness in children) ; to inspect new bom 
I children for the detection of ophthalmia neona- 
1 torum ; to ksep registers of all blind and partly 
' blind persons and persons suffering from eye 
I disease; and to treat in the villages simple 
, cases of conjunctivitis or sore eyes. Since 
j their inception the Associations have been the 
i means ot restoring sight to thousands of blind 
j people and of preventing blindness in many 
' thousands more. The work is capable of 
! indefinite extension and the need for some such 
organisation has been shown. 

Considerable progress w’as made in 1934 with 
a scheme which the Indian Red Cross Society 
Is carrying out in co-opeiation with the National 
Institute for the Blind, London, for training 
teachers in the prevention of eye disease. The 
National Institute gave £50 for organising 
c\e courses for the teachers and £120 for free 
distribution of literattire. Courses of instnic- 
tion are being organised and general publicity 
done. 

St. Dunstan^s Section of the War Purposes 
Fund — lu Novembei. 1939, His Excellency the 
Viceroy initiated the St. Dun^^tan's Section of the 
War Imposes Fund, to afford relief to the war- 
blinded, an appeal for which was earned on 
throughout India by Sir Clutha MacKenzie, 
working on behalf of His Excellency and St. 
DunstaVs. A small All-India St Dunstan’s 
Committee was formally coii'^tituted at a meet- 
ing held at the residence of the Hon'ble Sir Ra- 
maswami Miidaliar. with Sir Raruaswami as 
Chairman, ilri>. T. S. Pillay as Hony. Secretary, 
and Sir Ernest Burdou and Mr. A. C. Badeiioch 
as Honv. Treasurers. The Chau*man emphasised 
at the meeting that the first claim against the 
funds subscribed would be for the Indian war- 
blinded and that, should there be a sufficient 
number, St. Dunstan's would establish a train- 
ing branch in India itself. 


MALARIA. 


Malaria is without doubt India's major public 
health problem both from the point of view of 
morbidity and that of mortality. MTiilst no 
province can claim to be free from'its ravages, in 
some the incidence of malaria is extremely high. 
In Bengal, it is stated that more than two-thirds 
of the villages are subject to malaria and that 
“ over 60 per cent, of the total population 
actually suffer from it every year. Roughly 
about 1,000 people die from malaria every day 
tliroughout the year.” It is unofficially j 


estimated that over India as a whole, upwards 
of a million people die from malaria every year. 

Moreover, its incidence is probably three times 
higher in the rural areas than in the towns, so 
that it forms a terrible handicap to improved 
health and a higher standard of living among 
the rural populations. The three main lines of 
attack mav be classified as (1) anti-mosquito 
measures, '(2) general quininUation and (3) 
j improvement of the economic standard of the 
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people. Anti-mosquito measures on a scale i the I.K.F.A. grants and that approved schemes 
sufficient to influence the incidence of malaria i should be placed in charge of experienced anti- 
are probablv not within the bounds of practical malarial officers. In addition, a grant was made 
politics, although considerable relief would I to Delhi Province for anti-malarial work in the 
probably be attained by reduction of what ia I Ifajafgarh Health Unit area and for additional 
known as man-made malaria. The problem of schemes in the villages lying round the cities of 
quinine is complicated ; serious diffic^ties deter Delhi and New Delhi. 

rapid advance to any scheme of adequate i jiadras. Bengal and the United Provinces, 
quinmisation of the malaria-striken popula- areas were selected on the recommenda- 
tions. Whether cheaper quinine can he officers of the Malaria Institute of India 

available is a matter which demands further ; consultation with the pro\incial Directors of 
sermus study. . , ! Ihiblic Health. The grant to Assam provided 

The Malaria Institute oi Indui. which has tor j funds to the Assam Medical Research 

many years past been engaged in mamria i which had been engaged for some veara 

researches, has made clear the dnectioixs in which I intemive anti-malarial work. It U 

p^ractical anti-malaria works shomd I believed that these five-vear schemes wiU not 

The time seems ripe lor a wider | only be of great benefit to the local populations 

knowledge available, but it is much to be reared j concerned, but will form a valuable guide to all 
that financial stringency will continue to handi- , malariologists in India in 

cap progress. Recognising the | planning future anti-malarial work, 

the malaria problem, the Government or India . 

some vears ago placed a special grant of ten [ Whilst all these facts indicate that the pro- 
lakhs of rupees at the disposal of the Governing i blems associated with malaria have by no means 
Body of the Indian Research Fund Association ; been lost sight of. they are so important that 
for malaria research. On the advice or the [much more requires to be done before any 
Public Health Commissioner, the Governing i marked general reduction of malaria incidence 
Body decided that this grant should be devoted will be obtained. Both governments and local 
to intensive control schemes carried on for a authorities will require to allot much larser sums 
period of years in restricted areas in order to than in the past for anti-malarial works if per- 
demonstrate the practical method required for raanent l»etterment is to be achieved. Moreover, 
reduction of the incidence of malaria. Following no expenditure should in future be sanctioned 
that decision, grants were made to four provin- by either authority until proposed preventive 
cial Governments on the conditions that those . schemes have been thoroughly investigated and 
Governments contributed amounts equal to : finally approved by skilled malariologists. 


THE MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE MOVEMENT. 

Amongst the most pressing problems of In- made in the appalling mortality of young 
dia's health is that presented by the appalling children, 
maternal and Infant mortality. The figures for 

maternal mortality are not accurately known. Centres of Activity are organised on a 
but they are certainly not less than 10 per provincial basis, though the various provinces 
thousand live births, often more. Every year differ considerably in the nature of the work 
more than 2^ million Indian children die before undertaken and the amount of organisation 
the age of 5 years, while many others survive displayed It is noteworthy that the work is 
only to grow weak and feeble from unhygienic most co-ordinated and most energetically 
surroundings during infancy and childhood. A carried on where there are persons appointed 
noteworthy feature has been the further under the Directors of Public Health whose 
progress of the infant welfare movement, special duty it is to foster Child Welfare 
which owes much to the All- India Maternity and activities. 

Child Welfare League initiatea oy I-ady Chelms- 
ford and also to the Indian Red Cro^_ Society, The care needed by the wives and children 
which aims at gradually establishing a of sepoys in the Indian Army is being 
network of child welfare centres throughout increasingly realised, and nowhere more than 
India. The amalgamation of these two Bodies in the umt> themselves. The result has been 
which took place in 1931 forming the JIaternity in the last few years, the opening of much 
and Child Welfare Bureau, will undoubtedly work in thia direction. Much of it is purely 
increase and develop the work. In aU the ^eat medical work, which, lu the absence of families 
centres of population, work is now being done hospitals for the Indian soldiers, is a necessity, 
for the training of luidwive.s, tor the instruction But genuine child welfare activities are also 
of mothers and for the care of babies, iraiiung | present in some centres, many of them assisted 
centres for Indian and Anglo-Indmn women | by the 51. vfe C. W. Bureau, Indian Red Cross 
have been opened in order to spread the elements [ Society which has undertaken the organising 
of infant hygiene to other parts of India. Most work in place of the Lady Birdwood Army Child 
hopeful sign oi all, Indian ladies are beginning Melfare Committee. A rennirkable feature of 
to interest themselves in this work in large this movement is the keenness of the men them- 
numbers. But such is the magnitude of the selves to aid it, realising as they do the benefit 
field that a consistent, w idespread effort on to their own women and children. There are 
a scale hitherto impossible must be under- now very few cantonments where some work 
taken, if any appreciable reduction is to be of this kind is not going on. 
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So far all the schemes have devoted their 
attention to edncating women in the elements 
of mothercraft and attempting to preserve 
Infant lives and improve child health. In a 
land of so many languages and superetitions 
progress will necessarily be slow and India has 
yet to decide whether she will work intensively 
and try to rear a few well developed children as 
far as adolescence or extensively attempt to 
bring a large number of infanta through the 
first critical months, only to have them perish 
at a later stage from the many ills that childhood 
la heir to in a land of great poverty, under- 
nourishment, epidemics and famine. In Western 
lands the Child Welfare Movement has no more 
marked characteristic than its inability to stop 
expanding. Its ramifications know no bounds. 
Its inevitable corollaries are endless, and like 
the banyan tree it will no doubt in India also 
develop innumerable fresh roots, medical super- 
vision, dental clinics, better housing, open air 
playgrounds, etc., etc. But these are not yet. 
Its preliminary task is to educate the mothers 


of India to the enormity of allowing two million 
babies to perish every year and to convince 
them of the equally important fact that a high 
death rate always spells also a high damage 
rate of sickly, under-developed, incompetent 
citizens. 

The ILiternity and Child Welfare Bureau, 
which works in conjunction with the Indian 
Red Cross Society, spends a large proportion 
of its funds on education. It maintainR 
schools for training health visitors, and nursery 
schools. Assistance is also given to the Welfare 
Centre, which provides field work for the stu- 
dents taking the Diploma in ilaternity and Child 
Welfare at the All-India Hygiene Institute at 
Calcutta. The Bureau provides a central adviser 
on the subject and thus helps co-ordinate work 
in different provinces. The Victoria Memorial 
Scholarship Fund is earmarked for the training 
of indigenous and other midwives. There is a 
large and growing demand for these attendants 
and systematic registration of them is desirable. 


INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY. 


When the Great War first broke oat, what is 
generally termed Red Cross work was under- 
taken in India and Mesopotamia by the St. John 
Ambulance Association and by a number of 
provincial organisations working on independent 
lines. From August 1916, the central work 
was taken over by the Indian Branch of the 
Joint War Committee of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem and the British Red Cross Society. 
The final report of that Committee shows that 
up to June 1920 its total receipts amounted 
to Rs. 1,77,85.716 of which some 17 lakhs had 
been contributed by the British Red Cross 
Society. It had spent about 67 lakhs in Meso- 
potamia, nine lakhs on the Afghan War and 
Wazlribtan Expedition ; in Mesopotamia and 
India combined it had spent on Red Cross 
objects in all about 117 lakhs. 

It closed its career in June 1920 under the 
following circumstances. In the summer of 
1019. an invitation had been received to join 
the International League of Red Cross Societies, 
having for its object the extension of Red Cross 
work in the sphere of purely civil activity. 
Though there was then no formally constituted 
Red Cross Society in India, the invitation was 
accepted, thus giving India a distinct position 
in a world-wide League of humanitarian societies. 
A Bill to constitute an Indian Red Cross Society 
was introduced by Sir Claude Hill in the Imperial 
Legislative Council in March 1920, and duly 
passed into law as Act XV of 1920, This Act 
handed over the balance of the Joint War 
Committee to the new Society, and authorised 
it not only to direct the utilisation for war 
purposes of the capital funds at its disposal but 
also to devote the interest, as far as possible, 
for civil purposes. As contemplated in the 
Act of Constitution of the Society, its activities 


are completely decentralised, and are being 
carried on through 27 Provincial and State 
Branches under which there are numerous 
sub-branches. 

The objects on which the funds of Society 
may be s^nt are 

1. The care of the sick and wounded men 
of His Majesty's Forces, whether still on the 
active list or demobilised. 

2. The care of those suffering from Tuber- 
culosis, having regard in the first place to 
soldiers and sailors, whether they have con- 
tracted the disease on active service or not. 

3. Child welfare. 

4. Work parties to provide the necessary 
garments, etc , for hospitals and health institu- 
tions in need of them. 

5. A^istance required in all branches of 
nursing, health and welfare work, ancillary 
to anv organisations which have or may come 
into being in India and which are rec(^ised 
by the Society, 

6. Home Service Ambulance Work. 

7 Provision of comforts and assistance to 
members of His Majesty’s Forces whether on the 
active list or demobilised. 

The Society has five grades of subscribii^ 
members, namely. Honorary \ ice-Presidents, 
Patrons, Vice-Patrons, Members and Associate 
Members Their respective subscriptions are 
Rs. 10,000, Rs 5,000, Rs. 1,000, Rs.^12 annually 
or a consolidated pa>'ment of Rs. loO and any- 
thing between Re. 1 and Rs. 12 annually or 
consolidated payment of Rs. 50. At the end 
of 1939 there were 21,325 adult members of 
these various grades. 
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Indian Red Cross Society. 


To stimulate interest in the aims and objects [ 
oi the Society amongst the futurCj generations. ' 
a Junior Eed Cross movement has been instituted j 
which embraces the student population. Thei 
Punjab Provincial branch has taken the lead in ' 
furthermg this movement. Other provinces, 
have followed suit and at the end of 193d the ■ 
number of members was about 6 lacs. 

Constitution. — His Excellency the Viceroy ! 
is President of the Society, The Managing 
Bodv ordinarily consists of a Chairman to be 
nominated by the President and 25 members 
of the Society^ of whom 12 are the Vice-Presidents 
nominated bv Provincial or State Branches, & 
selected by the Society at the Annual General 
Meeting from among the members of the Society, 
and 5 nominated by the President. i 

The present Chairman of the Managing Body 
is Major-General G G. Jolly, C.I.E., K.H.P., 
I.M.S., and the Organising Secretary, Khan 
Bahadur Dr. Abdul Hamid, 

The Indian Bed Cross Society profes.«es itself 
as an essentially Indian Society. Most of its 
members {about 96 per cent.) are Indians. It 
is controlled in India. Its headquaners are at 
Jfew Delhi. The Society received a gift ol a 
lakh and a halt of rupees from H. H. the ^awab 
of Junagadh to build headquarter offices in >'ew 
Delhi. It has branches in every Province of 
British India and in several Indian States. 
These branches are again sub-divided into 
districts, so that there is a network of Bed Cross 
centres all over India. The provincial branches 
appoint representatives to the Central Com- 
mittee, called the Managing Body. This Central 
body, after deduction oi management expenses, 
distributes all its income from invested funds 
among the branches for their acti\ ities. 

Like other Eed Cross Societies, the Indian 
Society has never lost sight of its primary ^ 
obligation to act as an auxiliary to the Army 
Medical Service in case of war. It maintains 
a Central Supply Depot admini^tered by head- 
quarters. A large number of military hospitals ; 
are supplied with additional equipment and j 
comforts, and these are much appreciated. ■ 
The Bengal Branch has a Literature Committee, ; 
which supplies regular paicels of literature to' 
troops, especially to those stationed in lonely 
outposts, and many grateful letters of thanks ■ 
are received. Discharged soldiers suffermg from 
chronic diseases, particularly tuberculosis are ■ 
referred by the Army Medical Service to the 
Bed Gross, which foUows up the men on their 
return to their villages, and arranges, where 
possible, for their treatment. Under this 
scheme many hundreds of cases have been dealt 
with. 

The greater part of the Society’s income is 
spent upon its peacetime programme. It 
seemed to those who directed the Society in its 
early years that the first and most crying need 
was to teach mothers how to bring up healthy 
children and child welfare has been placed in the 
forefront of its programme. 

The health viaitors employed in the child 
welfare centre are trained at Health Schools 
which are at Delhi, Lahore, Calcutta, Poona and 
Bombay. Several students from India have 
been granted scholarships by the League of Bed 
Cross Societies to follow the international 


courses for Public Health Nurses in London. 
The training is now arranged by the Indian 
National Committee of the Florence Nightingale 
International Foundation with the help of a 
scholarship given by the Indian Eed Cross 
Society from the income of a special endowment 
received by the Society from the Silver Jubilee 
Fund, 

Special mention must be made of the Army 
child w'elfare centres, most of which receive 
generous support from Bed Cross funds. These 
centres are run for the wives and children of 
Briti^ and Indian troops, and are doing excellent 
work. The Central Provinces and Berar Branch 
of the Society opened a Nursery School in 
Nagpur, and this pioneer school, under Bed 
Cross auspices, has proved a great success. 

Popular health education is carried on steadily 
by the Society by varied methods. Health 
lectures in many different vernaculars are 
regularly organised under Bed Cross auspices 
illustrated by films and slides. 

A large number oi civil hospitals in India 
receive regular assistance from Bed Cross funds. 

Finances. — T he operations of the Joint IVar 
■ Committee were brought to a close in June 1920 
' with a capital investment of the lace value of 
Bs. 66,33,000 and Bs. S.Ol, 500-8-6 in floating 
and fixed deposit accounts. The Society has 
since invested luxther funds in various securities 
and Its finances at the end of December, 1939, 
stood at a capital investment of the face value 
of approximately Bs. 76J lakhs The income 
derived from the capital of the Society (which 
is 3 lakhs at present), alter providing for cej^in 
liabilities of the Central Society, is distributable 
under the Act to the Provincial Brunches in 
proportion to their contributions to the Central 

Our Day ” Fund. 

The Indian Bed Cross Society maintains a 
Boll of Trained Nurses for civil emergencies. 
It als,o gives ussiatunce in dijasters. 

The declaration of war did not find the Indian 
Red Cross Society unprepared. All the steps 
to be taken had previoudy been carefully thought 
out and embodied in the ••.Mobilisation Plan”, 
which atter criticism by Provincial Branches 
and final approval by the Bed C’ro-,s and St. 
John Ambulance organisations was distributed 
to all Branches in M.irrh. 1939 On the de- 
claration of war. The MobiiDation Plan at once 
brought into operation the Central Joint War 
Committee, consi-ting of the Chairman of the 
Indian Bed Cio^s Society and of the Executive 
Committee St. John .Ambulance .Asaociation, 
and iiOQ'Otliciul members of these two bodies, 
the Director of Medical Services in India, and 
the Pfcfd Croas Commissioner. In addition, a 
Central Finance Sub-Committee of 6 members 
was set up. Similar Joint War Committees 
and iiuance bub-Committees were appointed 
by ProMneial and State Branches. The object 
«'t the-so joint committees, as of tlie ■similar 
‘-'J’Sani^tioa in England, is to ensuie that the 
l».ed Lro-ss and St. John .Association m their 
war work operate as one harmonious unit In 
accordance with the Mobilisation Plan a Bed 
troas Commissioner, Mr. H. S. trosthwaite, 
was appomted with efiect from 1st October, 
1939. His main duties are to act as Chairman 
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of the Central Joint War Committee and Fi- 
nance Snb-Committee, to keep in close touch 
with Army Headquarters and ascertain from 
the Adjutant General and the Army Medical 
authorities the comforts desired from time to 
time by the Indian Expeditionary hospitals. 
According to the information which he receives, 
he issues circulars to Provincial Joint War 
Committees explaining in what ways they can 
most usefully direct their energies and the 
energies of the numerous ladies’ "work parties”, 
which have been set up in all the big and 
many of the small towns throughout India 
It was arranged in the Mobilisation Plan 
that until an appeal brought in suthcient funds, 
war work should be financed by sale oi 
the Eed Croas Society’s invested funds up 
to a maximum total of 10 lakhs or rupees. Sale 


of invested funds means less income available 
I for the important Eed Cross peace work, which 
the Society are anxious to continue as far as 
possible during the war. Therefore, after 
the sale of 1| lakhs of invested funds, it was 
decided, with the approval of His Excellency 
the Viceroy, to issue the appeal, which appeared 
lin the Press on the 21st November 1939, and 
ja sum of Es. 1.16,068-9-0 was received at head- 
I quarters up to 31st December. 

! By the close of 1939 the Joint War Com- 
I mittee had sent a large number of hospital 
1 requirements to Egypt. Malaya and the N.-W.F. 
P. and also special comforts at Christmas time 
;to Iiidiiin Expeditionary Forces, both British 
jand Indian, in Aden, Egypt. Hongkong, Iraq, 
[Africa, Malaya and the X.-W, F. P. and the 
i Eoyal Indun Xavy. 


St. JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION (INDIAN COUNCIL) 

AND 

St. JOHN AMBULANCE BRIGADE OVERSEAS (EMPIRE OF INDIA). 


The John Ambulance Association was 
founded in 1877, by the Order of the Hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem in England, and has 
for its objects : — 

(a) The instruction of persons in rendering 
First Aid in cases of accident or sudden lUness 
and in the transport of the sick and injured ; 

.(6) The instruction of persons in tlie ele- 
mentary principles and practice of nursing, and 
also of hygiene and sanitation, especiaiiv of a 
sick room ; 

(e) The manufacture, and distribution by 
sale or presentation, of ambulance material, 
and the formation of ambulance depots in mines, 
factories, and other centres of industry and 
traffic ; 

(d) The Organisation of Ambulance Corps, 
invalid Transport Corps, and Xursuig Corps ; 

_ («) And generally the promotion of instruc- 
tion and carrying out of works for the relief of 
sutfering of the sick and injured in peace and 
war independently of class, nationality, or 
denomination. 

An Indian Council of the Association was 
constituted on a regular basis in 1910 It has 
since issued over 361,000 certificates of pro- 
ficiency in First Aid, Home Xursmg, Hygiene 
and Sanitation and Domestic Hygiene and 
Mothercraft and over 17,000 tokens such as 
1 ouchers. Medallions, Labels and Pendants for 
special proficiency in those subjects. In addi- 
ti<m, over 73,000 certificates have been issued in 
the elementary course for school students known 
as Mackenzie School Course in First Aid, Hygiene 
and Sanitation. 

The object of the Association is not to rival 
but U) aid the medical man, and the subject- 
matter of instruction given at the classes qualifies 
the pupil to adopt such measures as may be 
advantageous pending the doctor’s arrival, or 
during the intervals between his visitb 


During the year 1939, 50,898 persons attended 
courses of instruction in First Aid, Home Xursing, 
Hygiene and Sanitation and Domestic Hygiene 
and Mothercraft. Of these 34,477 qualified for 
the Association’s certificates : i.e. 29.423 in 
First Aid, 2,817 in Home Nursing, 1,833 in 
Hygiene and Sanitation and 204 in Domestic 
Hygiene and Motheicraft. 

A new course of instruction in Air Kaid 
Precautions has recently been introduced with 
the assistance of the military authorities. 
During 1939, 56 classes in this subject were 
held at various stations and 756 Certificates, 
including 203 Instructors, were issued to those 
who qualified for them. This instruction is at 
present confined to the personnel of the St. John 
Ambulance Brigade Overseas, but it may be 
extended to the general public with the ap- 
proval of the provincial government concerned. 

The Association has fi.ve grades of members, 
namely, Patrons, Honorary Councillors, Life 
Members, Annual Members and Annual 
Associates. Their respective subscriptions are 
Ks. 1,000, Rs. 500, Es. 100, Rs. 5 and Rs. 2. 

The income of the Indian Council at head- 
quarters consists primarily of interest on 
securities, a fixed annual grant from Govern- 
ment, fees for certificates and membership 
subscriptions. Including a special grant of 
Ks, 26,250 from the Indian Red Cross Society 
War Fund, the total income in 1939 amounted 
to Rs, 62,222. 

Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the 
Marchioness of Linlithgow and His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief as President, Lady 
President and Chairman, respectively, with 
18 members from the Indian Council, The 
general business of the Indian Council is con- 
ducted by an Executive Committee of which 
dir Ernest Burdou, K,C.I.E., C.S I., I.C.S., 
Knight of Grace of the Order of 8t. John of 
Jerusalem, is the Chairman and Khan Bahadur 
Dr. Abdul Hamid, the General Secretary, 
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The St. John Ambulance Brigade Overseas is a . members living in railway trucks at Quetta 


uniformed, disciplined body of men and women, 
all of whom are holders of First Aid, and. in the 
case of women also Home Nursing certificates. 
They meet together regularly for practice, are 
inspected and re-examined annually and under- 
take to turn out for public duty whenever 
required. 

The Brigade in India is commanded by Sir- 
Ernest Burdon, as Chief Commissioner for the ! 
Empire of India. Under him are 14 Districts I 
covering almost all the provinces in British 
India and some of the Indian States, with 
headquarters at Lahore, Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, Bangalore, Luctoow, Nagpur, Patna, 
Delhi, Sarachi, Peshawar and ShiUong, and 
there are two also on the North Western and 
East Indian Railways. In charge of each 
District there is an Assistant Commissioner or a 
Commissioner according to the membership 
strength of the District, and as the work of the 
Brigade lies so much in the medical and surgical 
sphere, the Officers-in-Charge of the Districts are 
generally the administrative heads of the Civil 
Medical Departments of the respective pro- 
vinces. It is their business to organise and 
maintain the training and efficiency of Ambulance 
and Nursing Divisions and to see that they are 
available for public service on occasions when 
they are required. 

At the end of 1939 the Brigade in India con- 
sisted of 175 Ambulance Divisions, 45 Nursing 
Divisions and 43 Cadet Divisions (boys and 
girls) with a total membership of over 8,000. 
These Divisions render first aid on public 
occasions, for example festivals, processions and 
public assemblages of all kinds. At times of j 
spechil emergencies they turn out promptly < 
and remain on duty so long as they are required. '• 
Some of the recent occasions when Brigade! 
members have rendered valuable service are the j 
Bihar Earthquake (1934), when Calcutta mem- 
bers established a camp hospital at Monghyr, I 
the Quetta Earthquake (1935) when Lahore! 


station gave valuable help to the stricken people, 
the Bombay riots in successive years, where 
the local Divisions earned the warm'appreciation 
of the Government of Bombay, the Bihta railway 
disaster (1937) when the Dinapur Nursing 
Division gave prompt assistance and the Eumbh 
Fair at Hardwar (1938) when members from the 
United Provinces were on First Aid duty for 
over a fortnight. 

The members of the Nursing Divisions enrol 
themselves as members of the Voluntary Aid 
Service to supplement the nursing branch of 
Medical Service of the Army in India in time of 
war while the services of the Brigade personnel 
both men and women, trained in Air Raid Pre- 
cautions are at the disposal of Government for 
the training of the general public and also in 
connection with any other measures which may 
be adopted for the protection of the civil popula- 
tion against aerial attacks. 

Both the St. John Ambulance Association 
and Brigade work under the aegis of the Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem and as their work is 
complementary to that of the Indian Red Cross 
Society, close co-operation exists between the 
Order and the Society. 

The war has greatly stimulated training in 
First Aid and Home Nursing, and consequently 
a very large number of men and women have 
in 1939 received training in these subjects in 
order to fit themselves for skilled service to the 
sick and wounded. A large number of new 

• * ’. • 1 V . • ‘the Brigade, 

• • •' ' • • 1, have also 

• . ' • • ’ I ■ . I • s other war 

• V • ' V • J in concert 

with the Indian Red Cross Society, both at 
headquarters and in the provinces, under 
the title of the Joint War Committee of the 
Indian Red Cross Society and St. John 
Ambulance Association, an account of whose 
activities is given under the Indian Red Cross 
Society. 


INSANITY AND MENTAL HOSPITALS IN INDIA. 


The accommodation for the treatment in 
British India of persons who sufler from mental 
disorders is stUl very inadequate. In the 
Indian States, the condition of affairs Is even 
worse, for, with the sole exception of Mysore 
State which has an up-to-date and well equipped 
Mental Hospital at Bangalore, there are no 
mental hospitals in eTistence, so that persons 
suffering from all forms of mental disease are 
confined in the jails where, of course, no provi- 
sion exists for any kind of treatment. According 


to the last Census (1931) out of a total popula* 
(India and Burma) there are 
1-0,304 persons insane, making a proportion of 
i^ne to sane of 3 per every 10,000. In the 
Umted I^gdom the proportion of insane to sane 
w roughly 40 per 10,000. whUe in New Zealand 
i 13 as much as 45 per 10,000, In reviewing 
these figures it must be borne in mind that 
th(Me of the United Kingdom and New Zealand 
include the feeble-minded ", an item that ia 
not included in the figures for British India. 
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National Association for Supplying Medical 
Aid by Women to the Women of India. 


The National Association for Supplying 
Medical Aid by Women to the Women of India 
was founded by the Countess of Dufferin in 1885, 
the object being to open women’s hospitals and 
women's wards in existing hospitals ; to train 
women doctors, nurses and midwives in India ; 
and to bring them out when necessary from 
Europe. An endowment fund of about 6 lakhs 
was obtained by public subscription. In addition 
branches were formed in each Province, each 
branch having its own funds and each having 
a number of Local Committees and Zenana Hos* 
pitals aflBliated to it. 

I 

The Central Fund gives grants-in-aid to several 1 
Provmcial branches; it gives scholarships to a 1 
number of women students at the medical 
schools of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and I>elhi. 
It has in the past brought from England a 
certain number of European medical women. 


I It has assisted by grants-in-aid the building of 
i a number of zenana hospitals in different parts 
of India. It has afl&Iiated to it 12 Provincial 
branches and a number of Local Committees. 

The Government of India subsidise the Coun- 
tess of Dufferin’s Fund to the extent of 
Ks. 3,70.000 per annum to maintain a Women’s 
Medical Service for India — this service consists 
of 44 officers, with a training reserve of 14 doctors 
and a junior service of 2 assistant surgeons. 
Medical women either Britisher Indian, holding, 
registrable British qualifications, are eligible 
for the senior service. 

The President is H. E. The Marchioness of 
Linlithgow. The Hon. Secretary is the 
Surgeon to H. E. The Viceroy, and the 
Secretary, Dr. G. Stapleton, O.M.O., w.M.s., Bed 
Cross Building, New Delhi and Vicerega 
Estates, Simla. 


THE WOMEN’S MEDICAL SERVICE FOR INDIA. 


^ This Service is Included in the National Asso- 
ciation for supplying medical aid by women 
to the women of India, generally known i 
as the Countess of Dutferin’s Fund, and 
is adraiulstered by the Executive Committee 
and Council of that Fund, The Govem- 
ment^of India has so far allotted the sum of 
£27,750 per annum towards its maintenance. 
The present sanctioned cadre is forty-four first 
class medical women, with a training reserve of 
14 women graduates in medicine of Indian 
Universities. Recruitment to the service Is 
made (a) in India by a medical sub-committee i 
of the Council which includes the Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service, the Honorary 
Secretary to the Council and the Chief! 
Medical Officer, Women’s Medical Service; (5) 
in England, by a sub-committee, including 
a medical man and two medical women , 
conversant with conditions in India. These' 
sub-committees perform the duties of a medical 
board examining candidates for physical fitness, 
and for return to duty after invaliding. 

The Couned determines what proportions of ' 
the members of the Service is to be recruited, 
in England and in India respectively. In i 
the original constitution of the Service, dulyl 
qualified medical women who are in the service 1 
of, or who have rendered approved service to, | 
the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund, are to have] 
the first claim to appointment, and thereafter j 
special consideration is to be paid to the ' 
claims of candidates who have qualified in 
local institutions and of those who are natives 
of India, 

Qualifications. — The qualifications are 
that the candidate must be (a) a British 
subject resident in the United Kingdom or in 
a British Colony or in British India, or a person 
resident in any territory of any Indian Prince 
or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty 
exercised through the Governor-General of j 
India or through any Governor or other i 
officer subordinate to the Govenior-Generali 


of India. (5) Must be between the ages of 
twenty-four and thirty-two at entry, (c) She 
must be a first-class medical woman, t e., she 
Iuustposses^ a inedlcul qualification registrable 
in the United Kingdom under the Medical 
.\ct, or an Indian or Colonial qualification 
registrable in the United Kingdom under 
that Act: but this condition does not apply 
at the original constitution of the Service 
to medical women in charge of hospitals who, 
in the opinion of the Council, are of proved 
experience and ability, (ti) The candidate must 
produce a certificate of health and character. 
But the Council reserves the power to promote 
to the Service ladies not possessing the above 
qualifications, but who have shown marked 
capacity. Members of the Service are required 
to engage for duty anywhere in India. After 
three years of probation have been satisfactorily 
p.i^M'd, their appointments are confirmed. 

The Training Reserve of the Women’s 
Medical Service- — This Service has a sanc- 
tioned cadre of 14, and is open to women 
graduates in medicine of the Indian Universities. 
Salaries range from Rs. 175 to Rs. 225 per 
month, with furnished quarters or the equi- 
valent in money, to those employed in India. 

2. Two of the 14 members of the reserve, 
but not more at any one time, may be deputed 
to Europe by the Executive Committee for 
post-graduate training, and shall receive a 
stipend at the rate of £ 200 a year each, paid 
quarterly, and return passage. Any member 
not so deputed shall be employed in India. 

3. Ordinarily four years shall be spent in 
the reserve l^fore a member is considered for 
appointment to the Women’s Medical Service, 
but the Executive Committee shall have power 
to shorten this period in special cases. Service 
in the reserve shall be considered by the Exeeu- 
tive Committee when appointments are being 
made to the Women’s Medical Service, but 
shall not of itself constitute a claim to 
appointment. 
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VICTORIA MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The Victoria Memorial Scholarships Fund ■was 
organised by Lady Curzon in 1903, in order to 
secure a certain amount of improvement in the 
practising dais of India. A sum of about lakhs 
was obtained by public subscription, and centres 
were organised in each Province to carry out the 
objects of the Fund. An additional Rs. 1,39,000 
was allotted to the Fund from Their Majesties’ 
Silver Jubilee Fund in 1935. Thousands of 


midwives have been trained m addition to large 
numbers who have been partially trained. Of 
late yaars the Fund has done much to pave the 
way for the registration and supervision of 
indigenous dais. It has also done much 
propaganda work. Registration is urgently 
needed. The Fund is now administered by the 
Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau of the 
Indian Red Cross Society. 


LADY HARDINGE MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL. 


The Lady Hardinge Medical College was 
opened by Lord Hardinge on the 17th 
February, 1916. It is a residential Medical Col- 
lege staffed entirely by women, and was founded 
to commemorate the visit to Delhi, in 1911, of 
the Queen Empress. Lady Hardinge took the 
initiative in raising funds by public subscription 
to meet the cost of buildings and equipment. 
Thirty lakhs of rupees, in all, have been given 
for these purposes, mostly by the Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs of India. After Lady Hardinge’s 
death in 1914, it was suggested by Her Imperial 
Majesty Queen Mary that the institution should 
serve as a memorial to its founder, and be called 
by her name. 

The Governing Body includes the Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service, the Chief Com- 
missioner of Delhi, tlie Chief Engineer, Delhi 
Province, the Educational Commissioner with 
the Government of India, the Chief 3IedicaJ 
Officer, Women’s Medical Service, a represen- 
tative elected by the All-India Association of 
Medical Women, the Surgeon to H.E. the 
Viceroy, an Indian member of the Council of 
State, 2 Indian members of the Legislative 
Assembly, a private Indian citizen of Delhi, a 
private lady resident of Delhi, the Civil Surgeon 
of New Delhi and the Agent, Imperial Bank of 
India, Delhi. The Honorary Secretary, who 
is also a member of the Governing Body, is the 
Deputy Director-General, Indian Medical Service. 
The Deputy Accountant-General, Central 
Revenues, acts as Honorary Treasurer. i 

The College and Hospital, together with sepa- 
rate hostels for 150 Medical students and 70 


nurses and residences for the medical and teach- 
ing staff, occupy a site of 55 acres in New Delhi, 
within easy reach of old Delhi city. The 
grounds are enclosed and adequate provision 
Is made for the seclusion of both students 
and patients from outside observation. Strict 
observance of purdah cannot, however, be 
guaranteed in the case of students. As the 
hospital patients are all women or children, it is, 
for example, necessary that students should, in 
their final year, attend a brief course of instruction 
on men patients at the Civil Hospital, Delhi. The 
College buildings contain a Library, Museum, 
Lecture Rooms, Laboratories and offices. 
Hostels are provided for all students. There 
are good playing fields and a large swimming pool 
was opened early in 1938. The hospital is a 
fine modem building with accommodation for 
200 in-patients for ^aching purposes and a 
commodious out-patients’ department. The 
College and Hospital are supported by a grant 
of Rs. 3,20,000 from the Government of India, 
supplemented by grants from Provincial 
Governments and Indian States Students are 
prepared fortheM.B., B.S. degree of the Punjab 
University, with which the College is affiliated. 

Attached to the Hospital there are ; (1) a 
Training School for Nurses, and (2) a Training 
School for Dispensers. All particulars as to 
admission and training may be obtained in the 
case of (1) from the Nursing Superintendent 
Lady Hardinge Medical College Hospital, 

1 Delhi, and in the case of (2) from the Lecturer 
on Ph^irmacy, at the same address. 


NURSING. 


Whilst India cannot show the complete chain 
of efficiently-nursed hospitals which exists in 
England, there has been a great development 
of skilled nursing of recent years. This activity 
i> princ^ally centred in the Bengal. Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies, where the chief hospitals 
in the Presidency towns are well nursed, and 
where larce private staff are maintained, avail- 
able to the general public on payment of a 
prescribed scale of fees Tliese Ho«jpitals also 
act as training institutions and turn out a 


V early supply of fully trained nurses, ftoth to 
meet their own demands and those of outside 
m-'titutions and private agencies. In this w'ay 
the supply of trained nurses, English, Anglo- 
.Indian and Indian, is being ste.idilv increased, 
.in i>onihay the organisation went a step farther, 
.toough the establishment of the Bombay 
imMdeiHy :Nursing Association. This was 
composed ol the various Nur-ing Associations in 
hospitaN, and worked 
under the Government. The principle on which 
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the relations of this Association with the Local Begistration Act in the United Kingdom. 
Associations was governed was that there was i Pending the passing of the Act, the Memo- 
central examination and control combined with i randum 01 Association was brought into opera- 
complete individual autonomy in administra- ! tion from ist April 1929. 

. r. ,11 ! Establishment of the Bombay Nurses, Mid- 

lo ^**** 5 ®^/°! f? wives and Health Visitors' Council. — The 

IS umch required. The subject h^ia been 1 

under discupion tor years. It is desired tiiat and Health Visitors had existed in the 

India should have its o’nm &^te Register as province since a long time and with a view to 
the United Kingdom, Africa, >ew Zealand, ^ protect the public from the activities of persons 

Australia, Canada and atiH that the *^, . x.. 

curricula and examinations 


da and Burma, and that the misrepresent themselves to be i^y qualified 
, >^'^^pimatious should be ' Xurse-*. Midwives or Health Visitors, Govern- 

mto hue u-ith these countries. ^ Govemmeut , ^ U ^ 93 - passed the Bombav Kurses, 

has established a Provincial Register prepara- ; and Health Visitors’ Registration 

tory to an Aii-India Register. j absence of State Registration the 

Bombay Presidency. — The Bombay Pre-j nurses trained in this Province were subject to 
sidency was amongst the first in India to realise cerUin disabilities and were refused Registration 
the value of nursing in connection with liospital i jn other Provinces and in other countries, where 
work. The first step was taken on the imtiaiive j state reirUtraiion prevailed. The Act obtains 
of Mr. L. R. W. Forrest at St. George’s Hospital,' for them the necessary status and secures their 
Bombay, where a regular nuraiiig c.idre for the | regiAration in other provinces in India or in 
hospitalwasesUblished together withasmall stall ' other parts of HU Majesty’s Dominions which 
of nurses for private cases. This was followed by ■ ^re willing to reciprocate with the Bombay 


Nurses. Midwives and Health Visitors’ Council 
which was established in August 1935. 


a similar movement at the J J. and Allied Hos- 1 
pitals and afterwards spread to other hospitals 
in the Presidency. Ultimately, Government 
laid down a definite principle with regard 
to the financial aid which they would gi^e to 
such institutions, agreeing to contribute a sum 
equal to that raised from private sources. 

Afterwards, as the work grew, it was decided 
by Government that each nursing association 
atiacheil to a hospital should have a definite 
constitution, and consequently these bodies 
have all been registered as Associations under 
Act 21 of 1860. By degrees substantial endow- 
ments have been built up, although the associa- 
tions are still largely dependent upon annual 
subscriptions towards the raainteimuce of their 1 Lady Minto’s Indian Nursing Associa- 
works i tion.— The Lady Minto's Indian Nursing 

! Association was founded in 1892 under the title 
The Bombay Presidency Nursing Association 1 of the “Up-Country Nursing Association* 
was incorporated under the Societies’ Registra- 1 primarily, though not exclusively, to provide 
tion Act of 3800, in the year 1911. with tlie 1 Europeans with the akilled services of the 
primary object of establishing a nursing service ! >"ar',ing profession, 
from which the Nursing sfiifl at Gov’ermnentl' . 1 . 

aided hospitals under maiiauenieut of Nursing 1 The Punjab and the United Provinces were 
Association might be recruited. This function, | the first provinces to consider the possibility 
however, was never carried out by the Bombay ; of providing nurses for private work, but it 


From the date of the establishment of the 
Council, the Bombay Presidency Nursing 
Association became delunct. Tlie training and 
registration of nurses, midwives and Health 
\ loiters in tins Province is now controlled by the 
Council. Nurses who are trained and registered 
in this Province can now get registration with 
the General Nursing Council of EiicUud and 
Wales and the General Nursing Council of 
Scotland and can practice as qualified nurses in 
these Countries. 


Presidency Nursing Association and it appeared 
to the Committee improbable that it could be 
carried out. The auxiliary function of 
examining and granting certificates to nurses 
and midwives and maiutiiining a register of quali- 
fied nurses and midwives and also maintaining 
a Provident Fund for the employees of the 
aflBliated associations were, however, carried 
out. The Memorandum, Rules and Bye-lavs 
of the Association were not revised and brouuht ^ 
into line with the actual working of the Associa- j 
tion. This was done towards the end of 1927,' 
when the Committee decided that some steps 
must be taken to do so. Accordingly a Sub- ■ 
Committee was appointed to consider the 
revision and amendment of the Memorandum, 
Rules and Bye-laws. The Sub-Comnuttee 
reported that it appeared to be impossible to 
amend and revise the rules piecemeal and that 
the only way to put the things m order was to 
draft an entirely fresh constitution and rules 


was not until 1906 that provision was made on a 
really adequate basis. 

Lady Minto issued an appeal to the public 
both in India and England which met with 
a generous respon&e, with the result that now 
Minto Sisters work in six centres and it is 
rare for a subscriber to the Association in any 
part of India to be refused the services of a 
nurse in case of need. 

Te financial liabilities of the Association are 
met from five sources : — 

Interest on the Endowment Fund ; Govern- 
ment Grant ; Donations ; Subscriptiona ; Fees. 

It is the practice of the Association to invite 
people to become annual subscribers. This 
^rries with it two advantages ; priority ol claim 
to the services ot a Sister, and a reduction in 
the fees paid for those services. Thus Europeans 
who are members of the Association are enabled 


After fully considering the Sub-Committee’s . to obtain skilled nursing at moderate cl^rges 
report, the Committee agreed that the A^ocia- 1 on a sliding scale of fees determined by the in- 
tion be Incorporated by an Act on the line of the; come of each patient. 
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The control of the Association is in the hands 
of two Committees ; one in England and one 
in India. 

The English Committee is responsible for the 
recruitment of the majority of the staff but if it 
happens that suitably and fully trained women 
are obtainable in India, the Central Committee 
in India has the power to enlist them on the 
spot. 

In addition to this duty the Indian Committee 
deal with all matters of administration delegating 
to the Provincial Branches questions of local 
significance. 

Her Majesty Queen Mary is a Patron of the 
Association. 

Her Excellency the Marchioness of Linlithgow 
is President of the Central Committee in India, j 

Bon. Secretary : — Lieut.-Col. H. H. Elliot, 

M.O., M.B., F.R.C.S., I.M.S. 

Chief Lady Superintendent : — Miss C. Wilson, 
Central Committee. 

Lady Minto’s Indian Nursing Association, 
Viceregal Estates, Simla, and Bed Cross Buildings, 
New Delhi. 

Secretary, Borne Miss. R. E. Darby- 

shire, E.R.O., 92, Ember Lane, Esher, Surrey. 

Nurses’ Organisations. — The Association 
of Nursing Superintendents of India is now 
amalgamated with the Trained Nurses’ 
Association of India, and has one set of 
officers. The Trained Nurses’ Association ot 
India and the Association of Nursing Soperin-; 
tendents of India are not Associations to 
employ or to supply nurses, but are organi-' 
sations with a membership wholly of nurses 
with the avowed objects of improving and 
unifying nursing education, promoting an e%prit 
de corps among nurses, and upholding the 
dignity and honour of the nursing profession. 
The Trained Nurses’ Association of India has a 
membership of 1172 The Association of 
superintendents was started in 1905 as the 
Association of Nursing Superintendents of the 
United Provinces and the Punjab, but by the 
next year its membership had spread over the 
country to such an extent that the name w'as 
changed to include the whole of India. The 


Trained Nurses’ Association was started in 
1908, and the Nursing Journal of India began 
to be published in February, 1910. 

TKe Trained Nurses* Association of fwdja 

was founded and mcorporated with the Associa- 
tion of Nursing Superintendents in 1908. Its 
objects are (o) to uphold in every way the 
dignity and honour of the Nursing profession ; 
(b) to promote a sense of esprit de corps among 
all nurses; (c) to enable members to take counsel 
together on matters affecting their profession; 
(d) to elevate nursmg education . {e) to raise 
the standard of training; (/) to strive to bring 
about a more uniform system of education, 
examination and certification for trained 
nmses ; and (y) to arrange reciprocity between 
different provinces, States and other countries. 
Nurses eligible for membership are those holding 
a certificate of not less than three years’ general 
training m a recognised training school The 
Trained Nurses* As'-ocUtion of India is affiliated 
with the International Council of Nurses and its 
affiliated Associations are the Health Visitors’ 
League, the Midwives’ Union, the Nurses’ Auxi- 
liary of the Chxibtian Medical Associatiou and the 
Student Nurses’ Association. The combined 
membership oi the Trained Nurses’ Association 
of India, Health Visitors’ League and Midwives* 
Union is 1340 and the Student Nurses’ 
Association comprises 31 units with over 1000 
members. The official organ of the Association 
is called “ The Nursing Journal of India.” 

Pntr(/n$ : H. E. The Marchioness of Linlith- 
gow, Simla ; H. E. The Hon’ble Lady Hope, 
Madras : H E. Lady Luinley, Bonibav and Her 
Highness the Maharani oi Xravancoie. 


President: Miss D. Chadwick, s R n. scm 
G overnment Ho^pital tor Women and Children 
Egmore, Madras. 


Vice-President't 


-MiiS A. Wilkinson. 


S.CM., Matron, St. Stephen’, Hospital’ 
Miss M. D. Winter, i* N. {Lond ). s r.k. 
O.M M.G. ; Lady Hardmge llospitai’ 
Delhi. ^ ’ 


S.R.N., 
Delhi ; 
S.C.M., 
New 


Secretory: Miss Duma Hartley, s.B.x. s c M 
Valley ^ lew, Coonoor, Nilgiris, 8. India. ’ ’ " ** 


non. 1 rearer : Mrs. E. A. Watts, Keswick, 
Coonoor, Niigins, 8. India. 


THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT. 


The women’s movement has had a remarkably i 
smooth run in India. Imperceptibly but steadily, 
during the past ten or twenty years, the women 
of India have acquired numerous rights, social 
and legal no less than political. Their political 
enfranchisement has been achieved with con- 
siderable ease. 

Three fundamental causes have led to this 
remarkable success : first, the deep veneration 
that is given by the Hindu and Muhammadan 
religions to the feminine aspect of life equally 
with the masculine as shown by the import- 
ance of gotidesses, by the necessity for the 
presence of the wife at all ceremonies performed 


o7 sacred mystery 

implied by the purdah, and by 
the general veneration of motherhood Secondly 
the time was psychological, tor a new era was 
dSon’*o/°a ‘s'*! by the intro- 

"Oremmen't „i,® il™® Reforms in Indian 
of planned to give a basis 

8P™timient on a much ei- 

coi^D?ete“s'SV openrf to 

complete Seif-government but only men were 

being invited to enter through it, although 

and it had been by the joint efforts of men 
and women that the agiUtion for reform in 
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the government had been made. The men and I 
women of India were too awakened and too 
just to allow this injustice to remain unre* 
dressed. Thirdly, the long and strenuous 
agitation for the vote by women in Britain and 
America and their recent victories had brought 
vividly to the consciousness of all educated 
Indian men and women the whole question of 
the inclusion of women in public life, and it was 
also a national and international necessity that 
Indian women should be given as high a status 
as women in other parts of the Empire. 

Though the Municipal franchise had 
been granted to the women of the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies over fifteen years ago it 
was so limited in numbers that it did not make 
a large impact on women’s consciousness and 
indeed no protest was made when it was sud« 
denly withdrawn from Madras women some 
years later. Over 1,700 women are qualified 
to vote for the Bombay Corporation and a fair 
percentage of these have polled at each elec- 
tion, and similarly in other Municipalities in 
that Presidency women have exercised their 
vote responsibly and intelligently. Since 1922 
over 100 women have become Municipal 
Councillors and members of Local Government 
Boards. Their appointment has chiefly been by 
nomination but there have been notable seats 
won by election In open contest with men, 
such as the election of all the four women who 
first entered the contest for seats in the Bombay 
Corporation, also the instance in which the single 
woman contestant in the Municipal elections in 
Lucknow secured the largest poll of any of the 
candidates. Many important local reforms have 
been secured by this large band of women 
Councillors, and every year sees a greater 
number of women serving on these local Councils 
and Boards. 

It was owing to the rise of the political agita- 
tion for Home Rule between 1914 and 1917 
that women began to wake up to their 
position of exclusion by British law from any 
share in representative government. The 
internment of one of their own sex, Dr. Besant, 
stimulated political activity and political self- 
conaciou&ness amongst women to a very great 
extent. The moment for the ripe public expres- 
sion of their feelings came when the Secretary 
of State for India came to India to investigate 
and study Indian affairs at first hand in 1917. 

During the Hon. E. S. Montagu’s visir only 
one Women’s Deputation waited on him but it 
was representative of womanhood in all parts 
of India, and it brought to his notice the various 
reforms which women were specially desirous of 
recommending the Government to carry out. 

The first claim for women suffrage for Indian 
women was made in the address presented to Mr. 
Montagu at this historic All-India Women’s 
Deputation which waited upon him in Madras 
on ihe 18th December 1917. The section refer- 
ring to enfranchisement merits full quotation ; 

<*Oar interests, as one half of the people, are 
directly affected by the demand in the united 
(Hindu-Muslim Reform) scheme (I. 3) that ‘the 
Members of the Council should be elected directly 
by the people on as broad a franchise as possi- 
ble,’ and in the Memorandum (3) that 'tbei 


I franchise should be broadened and extended 
directly to the people.’ We pray that, when 
such a franchise is being drawn np, women may 
be recognized as * people,* and that it may be 
worded in such terms as will not disqualify onr 
sex, but allow our women the same opportuni- 
ties of representation as our men. In agreeing 
with the demand of the above mentioned 
! Memorandum that * a full measure of Local Self- 
Government should be immediately granted, we 
request that it shall Include the representation 
of our women, a policy that has been admittedly 
successful for the past twenty years in Local 
Self-Government elsewhere in the British Em- 
pire. The precedent for including women in 
modern Indian political life has been a marked 
feature of the Indian National Congress, in 
which, since its inception, women have voted 
and been delegates and speakers, and which, 
this year finds its climax in the election of a 
woman as its President. Thus the voice of 
India approves of its women being considered 
responsible and acknowledged citizens ; and we 
urgently claim that, in the drawing up of all 
provisions regarding representation, our sex shall 
not be made a disqualification for the exercise 
of the franchise or for service in public life.” 

The year 1918 was devoted to converting the 
Government forces to the justice and expedi- 
ency of Indian Woman Suffrage, but this 
proved a more difficult matter. It was a dis- 
appointment first that though the Secretary of 
State had given a sympathetic reply to the 
All-India Women’s Deputation, yet when the 
Scheme of Reforms, drawn up by him and Lord 
Chelmsford as the outcome of his visit to India 
was published no mention of women was made 
though the widening of the electorate was one 
of the reforms suggested. When the South- 
borough Franchise Committee was formed to 
investigate the suggestions regarding the 
franchise in this Scheme, the women suffragists 
took every means to bring to the notice of the 
Committee all the evidence which showed the 
need for, and the country*? support of, the 
inclusion of women in the new franchise. 

After the introduction of the Government 
of India Bill into Parliament in July 1919, 
a number of Indian deputations proceeded to 
London to give evidence before the Joint Select 
(Jomoiittee of Members of both Houses of 
Parliament which had been appointed to place 
the Reforms on a workable basis. Mrs. Annie 
Besant, Mrs Sarojini Naidu and Mrs, and 
Miss Herabai Tata were the women who were 
heard by the Committee in supjwrt of. the 
extension of the franchise to women in India. 

The House of Commons decided that the ques- 
tion was one for Indians to answer for themselves 
and while retaining the sex disqualification in 
the Reform Bill they framed the :^ectoral Rules 
in such terms that if any Provincial Legislative 
Council should approve by a resolution in favour 
of women’s franchise, women should be put on 
the electoral register of that Province. This 
was the onlv provision regarding franchise 
matters which might be changed before a 10 
years’ time limit. Until after that period women 
were ineligible for election as Legislative 
Councillors. 
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Reviewing the position about ten years later! movement evoked an unprecedented outburst 
the Simon Commission showed the extremely of service and sacrifice among Indian women 
limited extent to which women, emranchlstd who were thrown into the thick of a political 
in the manner set out above, had become quali- struggle from which they emerged fully conscious 
fled as electors. Except in Burma, where it was of their political rights and responsibilities. The 
comparatively high, the percentage of women part played by the two representatives of 
electors to adult female population was Indian womanhood at the India Bound Table 
less than one. In iladras it was one, in Conferences held in London brought them in the 
Bombav.8, in Benaal.3, In the United Provinces lime-light, 

therefore, that the Govemment 

Burma Jt wa,, 4.6perceirt. of India Act of 1935 gave Indian women political 

Madras led the way in the matter of women’s rights far in advance of those enjoyed by them 
franchiseand under tlie operatne provision of before that date. In term? of number of seats, 
the Government of India Act, women became women have been allotted 6 seats out of a total 
enfranchised. Other provinces followed suit, ^ loO reserved for British India in the Federal 
and at the time of the inquiry by the Simon Council of State and 9 out of a total of 250 so 

Commission seven out of the nine provinces had ^served in the Federal Assembly, In the 
acquired the right. Very soon women began to Provincial Assembly, women have reserved to 
adorn the benches in legislative ehambprs, first themSseatsinMadras.eiu Bombay, 5in Bengal, 
by nomination and then by election. And they 6 United Provinces, 4 in the Punjab, 4 

justified the confidence placed in them by spon- lu ^ihar, 3 in the Central Provinces and Berar, 
Soring and successfully carrying through many 1 Assam, 2 in Orissa and 2 in Sind, 
measures of uplift and reform in regard to the uut bv far the greatest improvement in 
status and influence of women They had so women’s political rights occurred in the liberali- 
much proved their worth that the Simon Com- j^^tion of the franchise qualifications affecting 
mission remark m their report : The women s Women have been enfranchised who 

movement m India holds the key of progre>s. ^ave the property qualification in their own 
and the results it may achieve are incalculably right, or are wives or widows of men so qualified 
great. It la rmt too much to «ay that India or are wives of men with a service qualification! 
cannot reach the position to which it aspires in qj- are pensioned widows or mothers of members 
the world until its women play their due part qj military or police forces, or who pcssess a 
as educated citizens." literacy qiialfficatlon. Women not holding the 

Basing their conclusion on these observations, rpnuir?d to' 
the Simon Commission wished to bring about a [ie?ived^ but 

substantial increase in the existing ratio of Procedure 1ms 

women to men voters. In exercising the option mcansof such e/fr^nrMc? 
allowed to them of eofranchi'-ing women "on Tnimn!? more 

the same terms as men ", the pr’ovincLil legis* A* ^ under 

latures did indeed make a ^significant gesture; tote' comDare(i^to^"9mimon min” ^ 

but so long as the qualification to vote was ® ^ red to -9 million men. 

almost entirely based on property, it remained a It is noteworthy, too, that men and women 


the same terras as men ", the provincLil legis- Vu" 

latures did indeed make a ^significant gesture; tote' comDare(i^to^"9mimnn min” ^ 
but so long as the qualification to vote was ® ^ red to -9 million men. 

almost entirely based on property, it remained a It is noteworthy, too, that men and women 
gesture, because India’s women do not own can vote both in gencrul coQ.'‘tituencies and in 
property in their own right. special constituencies. Women can vote in and 

ml. o* I'm iii_ A. e ii_ ^uukCv’t election'' to the u pper House in Drovinops 

The Simon Commission affirmed that a further ^here bicameral legislatives have bpen?Pf ,!S 
step in developing women s suffrage in India ^ c ..ei, up. 

should be taken immediately and added : "It Indian women have hailed this as a welcome 
may perhaps be found possible to add to the improvement in their political status and the 
present qualifications two others, namidv, (i) elections that were held early in 1937 to tb© 
being the wife, over 25 years of age, of a man various Provincial Legislatures showed that they 
who has a property qualification to vote and were alive to their responsibility under the new 
(ti) being a widow over that age, whose husband Ir^chise. Women were veVy much in 
at the time of his death was so qualified. In evidence at the polls, even in purdah-ridden 
addition, the educational qualifications should provinces, 
apply to women over 21 as well as to men." « . ;a ^ 

The Simon Commission maintained that women’s advance made in recent years and 

suffrage should be a cardinal point of the "fran- widespread recognition of women’s 

chise system" and suggested " qualification^ candidates have successfully 

for the vote which will not confine it to the general seats in ten cases, one in 

few women who have property qualifications.’* „ . ’ Bombay and eight in the United 

, The significance of these successes 
During the last ten or fifteen years , the women nes in the fact that the women defeated men in 
of India have made enormous progress in several constituencies in which men voters predominate 
directions. A great awakening has dawned on ■Rnfh 

them. The raising of the age of consent for amonu Indian”wnmpn 5^®^^ awakening 

marriage, theabolition of the practice of dedicat' than ^np ^ found m more 

ing girls to temples, the demand for legal and naqt vpamr 

property rights vis-a-vxg man embodied in some ^ mnfo* legislators calculated 

of the reform measure- — ail have tended to K^^^ter rights and freedom on women. 

raise the status of Indian women in their own The follmrincr fahu 

eyes as well in the eyes of the world. They of women vot^ 

have marched from reform to reform, and their in the first General plpoti^na^h^ln 

outlook is for ever widening. The Gandhi ooiSftuMon held under the 193 d 
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Provinces. I No. Enrolled 


lowek house. 


Madras 1,523.24S 

Bombay . . . . . . 305,750 

Bengal’ 896,53S 

United Provinces . . . 494.752 

Punjab 173.459 

Bihar 215,490 

Central Provinces and Berar . 259^750 

Assam . . . . . . 29,6S0 

Xorth-WestFrontier Province 4,S95 

Orissa ' 70.526 

Sind 27,940 

UPPER HOUSE. 

Madras . . . . 2.57S 

Bombay I.fi36 

Bengal 2.136 

United Provinces .. 1.6S4 

Bihar . SA2 

Assam 559 


Number who voted. 

, Per cent. 

479.278 

' 

31.5 

129.535 

42.4 

46,758 

5.2 

, 95.553 

19.3 

i 58,216 

33.56 

i 17.037 

7.9 

' 63.744 

24.5 

8.678 

29.23 

: 3.493 

71.4 

4.670 

6.62 

9.705 

’ 

34.7 

1,420 

55.1 

923 

56.4 

' 437 

20.5 

593 

35.5 

594 

67 34 

512 

91.57 


In many cases the percentages given above 
does not compare unfavourably with those of 
men voters. The voting for the’Lower House in 
the Frontier and that for the Upper House in 
Assam are flattering to the women and shows 
what organisation can achieve. 

Though the Women’s Indian Association 
'i'asthe only Indian women's society which had 
woman suffrage as one of its specific objects 
almost all other women’s organisations haw 
combined in special efforts for the gaining of 
municipal and legislative rights. 

All'India Women's Conference. 

In recent years Indian women's ritrhts, 
grievances and demands have been voiced 
P^'^cipaUy by the AU-India Women’s Conference. 
The last Session of this body was held in January 
1940 at Allahabad. Begum Hamid Ali who 
^esided^ said. “ We have suffered from many 
Hitlers in the home in each generation. Let 
us pray devoutly that Hitlerism in every shape 
or form may be banished from the world for 
ever. I would remind our brothers that they 
cannot and will not gam sv'araj until they have 
set their homes in order and given one-half of 
the population of India its due share of rights 
and privileges.” 

Referring to India’s attitude to the War she 
said, “ India has asked a pertinent question and 
has thrown out a challenge as we all know. All 
honest-minded citizens of every country of the 
world, not barring Great Britain, actoowledge 
the right of India to demand that clear and 
unquestionable declaration should be made of 
the principle for which this war is fought and 
the policy that will be pursued in future by the 
Powers who are now fighting against Nazism. 
If, in truth, the war is waged for upholding 
democracy, is a guarantee to be given to each 
country and its peoples of self-government and 


self-determination, a guarantee that never will 
they be e.vposed to such ruthless ravishing as 
Abyssinia. Albania, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, 
Poland and Finland on one side of the hemisphere 
and China on the other have experienced in this 
decade ? Are all countries to get equal treat- 
ment or will Europe still pretend to dictate as 
superior in morality, culture and civilization ? 
How this hollow boast of superior civilization 
has been exploded in the last war, and again in 
the four months of this war. evt-ry A^iatic and 
African country knows only too well. Such 
boastfulness and empty words arouse unspeak- 
able contempt and despair. The outcome of 
India’s admiralle frankness is that the little 
experiment of restricted self-government has 
come to an end. What follows is still on the 
knees of the gods.” 

On the question of w’omen's place in society 
and in national life Begum Hamid Ali said, 
” Justice is not to be expected when one eye fa 
fixed on the pocket of the men who will have to 
divide their double share of everything in life 
and, in future be content with one-'half of all the 
laud and money and exercise of power that they 
now Inherit In double measure. For this is 
really what it comes to, and this, human nature 
being what it is, is the main reason why men are 
unwilling to consider the question of women’s 
rights. "Every daughter and wife should get 
her due share in an honest community, and, 
judged by modern standards, the son's share 
woidd be' half of what it is at present. Every 
woman will be a free agent to earn her living, 
to live her own life — in short, to be mistress of her 
own destiny. She will, if she likes, be free to 
decline her* mistress-ship of the kitchen. She 
will bear children or not bear children She 
will also be a guardian on equal rights with the 
father of the children she bears. It is monstrous, 
it is indecent, that such obvious human rights 
and privileges are still denied to our women.” 
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The School of Oriental and African Studies. 


TnU School was established by Royal Charter departments as follows: (t) India, Burma 
in June 1916. Tbe purposes of the School and Ceylon, (a) The Far East, {Hi) The >’ear 
(ae set out in the Charter) are to be a School and Middle East, (ir) Africa, (v) Phonetics and 
of Oriental Studies id the University of London Linguistics, (ii) Oriental History and Law. 
(now School of Oriental and African Studies) In a considerable proportion of the spoken 
to give instruction in the Languag ‘ ‘ • instruction is given by teachers 

and African peoples, Ancient and o the countries where the languages 

in the Literatnre, History, Iteligic as it is the aim of the School to 

toms and Art of those peoples, especially with a i provide as far as possible both European and 
view to the needs of persona about to proceed 1 Oriental Lecturers in tbe principal languages 
to the East or to Africa for the purauic of study ' included in the curriculum, 
and research, commerce or a profession, and. 

to do all or any of such other things as the | Courses on the History, Religions, and 
Governing Body of the School consider conducive i Customs of Oriental and African countries form 
or incidental thereto, having regard to the ] ^ feature in the teaching of the School, 

provision for those purposes which already; The Department of Phonetics is equipped with 
e.vists elsewhere and in particular to the co- ■ electrical recording apparatus, and gramophone 
ordination of the work of the School with that of j records are made of all the languages taught 
similar institutions both in Great Britain andi^^ School. These are accompanied with 
in its Eastern and African Dominions and i transcriptions. 


with the work of the University of London and 
its other Schools. 

The School is temporarily evacuated to 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, The School’s , 
new building is in course of erection on the' 
Bloomsbury Site of the University of 
London. 

The School provides teaching in many 
subjects. The work U carried out in six 


Courses are also provided in Indian Law and 
the History of India, and arrangements are made 
from time to time for special courses of public 
lectures to be given by distinguished orientalists 
not on the staff. 

Patron, H.M. the King. Chairman of the 
Governing Body, The Rt. Hon. Lord Harlech, 
P.O., G.c.ii 0 ., n.c.l., r.s.A , Director, Professor 
R. L., Turner, m.c.. m.a. titt. d. Seeretary, 
F. J. R. Bottrall, M.A. 


Teaching Staff. 

.Varna. Subjecte. Status. 

Ethel 0. Ashton .. .. .. Swahih Lecturer. 

1. T. Grahame Bailey, M. A., B.P., D.Litt. .. Hindustani (Urdu & Hindi) .. Hie Nizam's 

Reader 
in Urdu. 

1. Rev. G. p. Bargery, D. Lit. .. .. Hausa Reader. 

2. L. D. Barnett. C.B., M. A., Litt. D Indian History and Sanskrit .. Lecturer. 

S. Bimbaum, P. Phil. ,. .. Hebrew Palaeography .. .. Research 

Lecturer. 

K. de B, CodringtoD, M.A. . . .. .. Indian Art ,, . .Hon.Lecturer. 

2. G. H. Darab Khan , m.a. .. .. .♦ Persian Lecturer. 

3. H. H. Dodwell, 24.A.,. .. .• •• History Professor. 

2. J. Heyworth-Dunne, D. Lit. .. .. Arabic .. Lecturer. 

9. E. Dora Edwards, M.A. , D, Lit. .. Chinese .. , Profe'^sor 

2. J B. Firth, M.A. . . . - • - . . Linguistics tfe Indian Phonetics . . Lecturer. 

1. S. G. Vesey FitzGerald, M.A., ix.D. Indian Law Reader. 

Margaret M. Green, M.A. .• •. West African Languages .. ,, Lecturer. 


2 . Betty Heimann, Sanskrit & Indian Philosophy .. 

2,8. W. B. H. Henning, D Phil, .. Iranian Studies Parsee 

Community's 

Lecturer. 
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Name. Subjects. Status. 

Beatrice Honikman, African Phonetics Lecturer. 

Hsiao Ch’ien Chinese Assistant 

Lecturer. 

Commander N. E. Isemonger, R.N. (retired) Japanese .. ,, .. .. Lecturer. 

7. A. Lloyd James, m.a. Phonetics Professor. 

Hester M. Lambert, it A Marathi Lecturer. 

B. Lewis, Ph I). . . , . . . . • Islamic History . . . . . . Assistant 

Lecturer. 

G. Matthews, ii.A., B- Litt Tamil Lecturer. 

5 V.Minorsky ., Persian Professor. 

C. S Mundy, Turkish Lecturer. 

M. M. A1 Kowalhi, b.a Arabic Assistant 

Lecturer. 

C. S, K. Pathy, M.A., Tamil and Telugu Lecturer. 

C. H. PhLUps, M.A., Ph. D Indian History 

2. M. D. Ratnasuriya, Ph.D Sinhalese, Kpicrraphy and 

Indian History .. .. ,, 

F, J. Kichards, u.A. .. .. .. .. Indian Archceology .. . .Hon.Lecturer. 

AU Elza Bey Turkish Lecturer. 

2. C. A, Eylands, m.a Sanskrit „ 

1. Walter Simon, Ph.D Chinese Reader, 

2. W. Stcde, ph.D Pali and Sanskrit Lecturer. 

1, J. A. Stewart, M.C., C.I.E., M.A., LL.D., t.c.s. Burmese Reader. 

L. P. Elwell-Sutton, b.a. .. .. .. Iraqi Arabic .. .. ,. Lecturer. 

S. H. Taqi 2 adch .. .. .. Persian .. .. .* ,, 

S, Topalian .. .. Tmkbh, Persian and Armenian .. ,, 

1. A. S. Tritton, M.A.,D. Litt Arabic Professor. 

2. A. N. Tucker, ir A., Ph.ii. .. ,, .. Bantu and Sudauic Languages ,, Lecturer. 

6. R. L. Turner, M.O., M.A., Litt. D Sanskrit Proleasor. 

1. Ida C. W ard, B. Lltt., D, Lit. West Afiiean Languages .. Reader. 

4. I, Wartski, B.A. .. .. .. .. Modern Hebrew Ahad Ha’ain Lecturer. 

1. Sir Richard O. Winstedt, k.b.e., c.m.g., m a., 

D. Litt. .. Malay •• .. .. .. Reader. 

2. S. Yoshitake .. .. .. Japanese and Mongolian .. ,, Lecturer. 

A u Bawchjnian .. c’hinese, TIhetan and Mongolian . As^’Ltant 

Lecture 

Kadry Zaflr, m.a . . . . Arabic Lecturer. 

1. University Reader and Appointed Teacher. 

2. Recognised Teacher in the University of London. 

3. University Professor of the History and Culture of British Dominions in Asia nith specia i 

reference to India and Appointed Teacher. 

4. Ahad Ha’ara Lectureship in Modern Hebrew. 

5. University Professor of Persian and Appointed Teacher. 

6. University Professor of Sanskrit and Appointed Teacher (Director). 

7. University Professor of Phonetics and Appointed Teacher. 

8. Parsee Community's Lectureship in Iranian Studies. 

9 University Professor of Chinese and Appointed teacher. 

22 
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The Fisheries of India. 


The fisheries of India, potentiaHy rich, as 
yet yield a mere fraction of what they could 
were they exploited in a fashion comparable 
with those of Europe, Xorth America or Japan. 
The fishing industry, particularly the marine 
section, has certainly expanded considersibly 
within the last 50 years concurrently with 
improvement in the metho<is of tran.sport 
and increase in demand for fish, cured as well 
as fresh, from the growing population of the 
great cities within reach of the seaboard. The 
caste system.however, exerts a blighting influence 
on progress. Fishing and fish trade are universal- 
ly relegated to low caste men who alike from 
their want of education, the isolation caused 
by their work and caste and their extreme 
conservatism, are among the most ignorant, 


suspicious and prejudiced of the population, 
extremely averse to amending the methods 
of their* forefathers and almost universally 
without the financial resources requisite to 
the adoption of new methods, even when con- 
vinced of their value. Higher caste capitalists 
have hitherto fought shy of associating with 
the low caste fi-hermen.' and except in large 
operations on new lines, these capitalists 
cannot be counted upon to as3i->t in the develop- 
ment of Indian fi'ihenes. As in Japan, it 
appears that the general conditions of the 
industry an* such that the inkiative must 
nece-ssarily be taken by Government in the 
uplift an<l education of the fi-shing community 
and in the introdnetion and testing of new and 
Improved apparatus ainl methoil'j. 


Madras. 

The Madras coa.st line of 1,750 miles order to ti*-.t tlio siiit.ihility of those 

margined by a shallovv-wator area within the methods lor Indian roudition-. have reached an 
100 fathom line of 40,000 square miles .''t.ige I’i^hing oiir>jde the 5 tathom 

ontaide of the mere fringe inshore, this vast'‘‘’‘^‘ i'- littb* in eviilcine muc I'y IJoinhay l<oats 


expanse of fishable water lies idle and unprodiic- ; 
tive. The surf-swept East coast is singularly, 
deficient in harbours whereon fishing fleets', 
can be based, and so from Oanjam to Xegapatam, i 
the iiiisinkahic catamaran, compo.^cd of logs[ 
tied side by side is the only po-,-.ih|p ea^y-goiiig, 
fishing craft. Its limitations circumscribe, 
the fishing power ot its owners an*! consequently 
these men are poor and the produce of thoir best 
efforts meagre compared with what it would be: 
if better and larger boats wen; available and j 
possible. The West coast is more favoured 
From September till April weather conditions 
are good enough to permit even diigoiit c.mocr> 
to fish daily. Xo difficulty is found in beaching 
canoes and boats throughout this .scavm 
The fishing p<:)pulation is a l.irge one. In the 
censu.s taken ]>y the Department of FLsherics 
in 1930-31. the fisher-population on the West 
coast totalled 138,294. The estcemc<i table 
fi.sh of the coast consist of the Seer (f'yHum or 
Scombefomorous), I^ninfiet {Apolpftm and Stro- 
mateus) several large 8pe(:ie,s ol Horse M.iekerel 
(Caranx), ~ 

(:^iHago)t ' . 

(Clupea), 1 '1 ' I 

importance, how’ever, shoaling flsli ;ind fish of 
inferior quality such as Sunline (Cluppn) 
Mackerel (Sromhpr), (Jriits), llibhon fi-ih 

(IVtcAiMnw), Goggles (Cnranz erumpnopthnlmui) 
and Silver-bellies (Lpioiina^bn-i and Caz^a) 
take precedence of the former. Sanline and 
Mackerel overshadow all others A m.a'-tt-i 
fisherman of experitUK-e was io» rniti*d tium 
Scotland in 19 h; He found it inipO'.-ihle To 
stand the (lirnate of Indi.i and had t‘» be lep.i- 
triated m I'CjT. Since tlieu eiloits to ie\u»* 
deep ><c.a ft-iliing ic-e.inh )»eguu l»y the ti.iwb-i 
‘ Lady <fo.,cheu ’ Ijave been inaiie Ihopo-.il.. 
to charter a nif)t()r boat wni.illcr tli.in a ti,iv\l<-i 
but c-apat)le ot emplosing .all kiioun nierlmcK 
of sea Hsliing for V)ottoiii, inid-water and siniaM* 


(Katnagin) whhb arc engaged in drift netting 
lor bouito. scer and othei luf'diiim-sizeil tislies. 
Tlie>e -^trangeis ,iie enterpiislng fi«>her3 and 
bung l.uge (.JT. lies into .M.dpe and Mangalore 
and otlier cotiMMUeiit unities the material 
i>largel\ i uied for c\poit 

The Madra.s Department of Fisheries.— 

.4s Goveruincnt attention has been given in 
Madras over a longer period to the Improve- 
ment of fi^henes mid a larger ’'tatf concentrated 
upon the probb'ins involved than elsewhere, 
this Prcsidi-tjcv lus now tin* proud position of 
knowing that h'-r fisiicrics and cc>ll,iterul indus- 
tries an* bettor organised and more progressive 
fhaii tho-,«* ill other y)rovin(:es. The credit for 
the wonderful success which has bt'en achieved 
an<l the still great- r promise of the future, is 
due irt large nie.isiire to the wise and cautious 
pi. ms of Sir F. t -Viehijlsou, who from 1905 to 
1918, had the guidance of affairs entrusted to 
him. In 19U.", he w.as appointed on special duty 
to uive-,tig4te existing conilitioiis and future 
potentialities I in l‘jU7, -i, j)t'rmancnt status 
w.i" given i)v the cta-ation of a fl'ihcries bureau 
and thi.s m turn has developed into a separate 
Depaitmcnt of Gmernment which till August 
j 1923 w.as being administered by Mr. James 
I Hornell, F.hb, as Director and. is now con- 
trolled by lus successor Diwan Bahadur Dr. B. 
j Sund.ir.i Raj, m.a., rh.i). The activitio.s of 
the Department have greatly expanded since 
its inception. 

j 'I’liev aic '.o varied atnl fai -reaching that it is 
ditto nit «*\en to ciiuiiieiate tliein 111 thc'-fiace 
|.i\.ii!ablc much le>-. to gi\e details. So far its 
. nio-t n'ft.ible itiiln-,Ti lal miccc-.m‘s have been flie 
jieioini ol m.Hiiil.n till ing pIoces^t*ft in the li'-h- 
.'»il ti.idc. tin- ue.inoii ot .1 tt.'.li guano indii-trv 
land the opening ol .in oyster taiin condin ted 
I under h\gieinc conditions. The most note- 
v\oith> M-'sHif (it tei liiiological research coudin te<| 
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the department is the production of sardine 
oil with \itamiu A potency equal to one-fourth 
that of Cod liver oil and the discovery of hve other 
Indian Sea llsh which > ield oils ^\ith a hiirh 
vitamin A content. Oii from a South Indian 
shark liver is ascert.iined to he about tlmty-five 
times richer m Vitamin A than an average 
sample of medicinal cod liver oil. 

The educational work of the Department is 
becoming one of its most important branches 
in training men in the technology of curing, 
canning and oil manufacture, in co-operative 
propaganda and the supply of zoological speci- 
mens W the use of college classes and museums. 
The last named has filled a long-felt want and 
is contributing materially to the advancement 
of the study of Zoology throughout India. 
There is now no need to obtain specimens 
from Europe as they can be had from the 
Laboratory Assistant, Fisheries Station, Emiur, 
Madras, at moderate prices. 

Fish Curing. — Fish curing is practised 
extensively everywhere on the Madras coasts: 
its present success is due primarily to Dr. 
Francis Day who, after an investigation during 
1869-71 of the fisheries of the whole of India, 
pressed for the grant to fishermen of duty-free 
salt for curing purposes within fenced enclosures. 
He advocated much else, but the time was not 
ripe and the salt concession was the .sole tangible 
result of his long and honourable efforts His 
salt suggestions were accepted by the Madras 
Government, and from 1882 a gradually increas- 
ing number of yard.s or bounded enclosures 
were opened at which salt is issued free of duty 
and often at rates below the local cost of the 
salt to Government. At present there are 105 
fish curing yards scattered along the coast. 
During the year 1938-39, 1,016,465 rnaunds of 
fresh fish were brought to these yards for curing 
and 163,818 rnaunds of salt were issued for the 
purpose. The transactions in these yards resul- 
ted in a surplus revenue over expenditure of 
Rs. 2,636. 

Pearl and Chank Fisheries. — ^'hile there 
is no prospect of a pearl fiNhery for some years 
to come, owing to the absence of spat fail in 
the banks, a di‘«tinct revival in the chank trade 
was evidenced in the keen competition for the 
purchase of the last two seasons 'cha nks . A tota 1 
of 363,960 chanks were fished during the year 
1938-39, which will fetch a gross revenue of 
Rs. 87,350. The rearing of Pearl oysters in 
captivity with the implied possibility of the 
production of cultural pearls near Krushadai 
Island, Paraban, started inl933 has been success- 
ful and there are now six years' old oysters 
living in the farm The di-?covery of a larger 
bed of pearl ovhter-ling^ in 19:58-;h) enabk-d the 
expansion of the pearl tarm .it Ivnushadai Islaini 
from a hilioiatory s^cale, with a feN\ hundred 
oysters, to a &uiall expoiimeiital faini 011 the 
Japanese model. This will enable the 4le])art- 
nieiit to iii\ estiii.ite the jio'.siblities of i)eail 
farming and the piodintion of ('iiltural peails 
Anothei e\p(‘i iiiieiit in m.uking ot (hanks 
sturt-ed in 19il to stiuly the rate ot growth, 
mortality and inigi.itiun ot the eh. ink in its 
natural haunt, i,^ ( ontniiung and so lar 3 21h 
thanks have been maiked ami libei.ited 

The Inland Fisheries. — The Inland Fish- 
eries of Madras compare unfavourably with 
those of Bengal. Many of the rivers dry up 


in the hot season and few of the many thoiaands 
of irrigation tanks throughout the province 
hold water for more than 6 to 9 months. As 
a consequence, inland fisheries are badly 
organised and few men devote themselves to 
fishing as their sole or even main occupation. 
The custom is to neglect or ignore the fishery 
value of these streams and tanks so long as 
they are full of water : only when the streams 
shrink to pools and the tanks to puddles do the 
owners or lessees of the fishing rights turn out 
to catch fish. The result is a dearth of fish 
throughout the greater part of the year, a glut 
for a few days, and often much waste in conse- 
quence. The chief fresh water fishes of economic 
importance are the Murrel, notable for its 
virtue of living for a considerable period out of 
water, and various carps including Labeo, 
Catia and the well-known favourite of sports- 
man in India the “ ilahseer,” Cat-fishes 
and Hilsa. In the Xilgiris, the !^inbow Trout 
has been acclimatised and thrives well. The 
Government w'orking in conjunction with the 
Nilgiri Game Association maintain a hatchery 
at Avalanche, where quantities of fry are hatched 
and reared for the replenishment of the streams 
ot the plateau. ^Miiror carp fingerlings have 
been iiitioduced in a pond hi the Nilgiri's. from 
Xiiwara Kliya. Ceylon Fn?hiug rights in the 
large irrigation tanks were transferred frdm 
(.Jovermueiit to local .iiitliorities many years ago; 
the-.e tank'; are now being reacquired by Goveni- 
mciit in order that they may be stocked periodi- 
cally by the Department: the results so far 
have >howa a profit on the operatious. To breed 
the necessjiry fry. 5 fish farms are in operation. 
In these the chief fish bred are the Gourami, 
obtained from Java, and Etroplus suratensis 
which has the excellent attribute of 
thriving and breeding as well in brackish as 
in fresh water ; both protect their eggs while 
I deveh^ping. a useful habit. Both the Gourami 
and Etroplus are largely vegetarian in diet. 
The Department has "been endeavouring to 
es-tablish Catia, the quick growing carp of great 
economic importance, into the Cauvery system 
"^iuce 1922, and direct proof of the success of 
the efforts of the department has been obtained 
by the capture of hundreds of young catia at 
almost all the anicuts and sluices in theTanjore 
Dibtiict. A further activity is represented by 
the breeding of small fishes especially addicted 
to feed upon the aquatic larv® of mosquitoes. 
Thescaresupphed in thousands to municipalities 
and other local authorities at a nominal price 
for introduction into mosquito-haunted sheets 
of water; these anti-malarial operations have 
proved successful in the places w’here the local 
authorities have given proper attention to th^ 
direction given. 

Marine Aquarium.— Perhaps a word la 
necessaryabout this institution at Madras. The 
building was constructed under tho auspices of 
the Superintendent. Government Museum, Mad- 
ras, and was thrown open to the public on 21st, 
Octoberl909. The Superintendent, Government 
Museum, had charge of the Aquarium for ten 
years till 1919 when it was transferred to the 
Department of Fisheries. Ever since its opening, 
being the first institution of its kind in Asia, it 
has been immensely popular w'ith the public. 
The present biuldiiiL', which is antiquated in 
'design .has sunk several feet below the general 
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level of the beach, and during rains the floor is 


flooded with water causing loss of income to the 
Aquarium and damage to the walls. It is 
therefore proposed to build a new and up-to-date 
building for the Aquarium, with modern fittings 
and up-to-date equipment. A total of 1,12,170 
persons visited the Aquarium during 1938-39 
and the receipts amounted to B-s. 10,895 against 
an expenditure of Bs. 6,437-1-3. 

Deep Sea Fishing and Hesearch.— The | regarding rearing of fish in ponds and wells i; 
annuafreport of the Public Health Commissioner I being given as far as possible. For a com- 
with the Governments' ' ■■■■»■* 1 the various 


the presidency. The work though begun m July 


1930 lasted only for 13 months and had to be 
abruptly stopped as a measure ofretrenchment. 


It was, however, possible to complete during 
this short period a survey of ponds in 93 villages. 
2,172 wells and 264 ponds in these villages were 
examined. Though it has not been possible to 
give satisfactory help to the numerous enquirers 
for want of staff and funds, advice on matters 


that the total land area 
to only 2.44 acre per ■ . : ■ '■ . • 

but allowing for forest' 

fallow lands only 0 . 72 acre per head is under 
food-crop, quite insufficient for even the present 
population, and that the populationis increasing 
at an alarming rate and by 1941 will probably 
reach 400 miflions. The find’’'" 
of 1931 is that agricultur ■ • 

maximum production under ; 

Fisheries therefore are the only prime source of I 
food-supply to supplement agriculture, and the: 
Department has been endeavouring to play its 
true and proper part in improving the catches 
and methods of sea -going fishermen to augment 
the fish supply of the Presidency. 

The fisherman has a fairly exhaustive 
knowledge of the fisheries along the coast up to 
7 fathoms. If the catches of fish are to be 
Improved it is necessary to ascertain — 

(1) what kinds and qiiantities of fish are 
available beyond 7 fathoms ; and, 

(2) how to exploit these deep-sea fisheries 
economically. 

The survey of deep-sea fisheries by the trawler 
‘Lady Goschen ’ was ai'ruptly terminated in 
1931-32, as a measure of retrenchment. Brief 
though the survey was it disclo'^ed the existence 
of important off-shore fl'-heries un.^uspccted 
before. The wealth of fish off Negapatam 
reported by the trawler >vas of sufficient impor- 

t.ll,' - '• ■ ’ . ^ ; 

fl •' .'I ! ‘ ■'* I • I •« . 

.'la - : ■ "*■' ' ’ 

survey, the allied duty of enabling the'local 
fishermen to exploit the off-shore fishing 
grounds by suitalde craft and tackle must be 
shouldered by the Department. Tlie Yorkshire 
Motor Coble was decided on as the most 
suitable modern fishing boat to supplant the 
local catamaran and canoe on a surf beaten 
harbourless coast, and one was acquired in 
1930-31. In the years of deprc'-sion however 
the financial stringency of Government 
precluded experiments and demonstration with 
the Coble. Further experiments are being 
planned. 

Baral Pisciculture. — As a result of the 
recommendation of the Boyal Commission 
on Agriculture that practical measures should 
be adopted toadd fish to the diet of the cultivator 
thereby improNing his nutrition, a scheme of 
rural propaganda was inaugurated in 1930. 
An Assistant Director with necessary staff 


, life history, 

: . ..■*:•■ -‘king w’aters, 

.■ : the physical 

and chemical characters of the water suit^ for 
each, their enemies and diseases, etc., a scheme 
for a fresh water biological station was drawn 
up and sanctioned by the Imperial Council 
• —i'ultuial Research in 1934, and is still 
■ • allotment ol funds. 

Welfare Work. — A remarkable feature In 
the work of the Madras Fisheries Department 
is the energy which it devotes to the improve- 
ment of the condition of the flsherfolk. On 
Sir Frederick Nicholson’s initiative, the Depart- 
ment has always recognised the duty of spreading 
among them education and the habits of thrift, 
temperance and co-operation. The work has 
been specially successful on the West Coast. 
The number of fishermen’s co-operative societies 
in 1938-39 on the west coast was 51. 

The need for special efforts to promote co-opera- 
tion among fisherfolkand to renew and stimu- 
late co-operative societies to more efficient work 
has been recognised by Government for some 
years. The Committee on Fisheries recommend- 
ed that ali co-operative work among fishermen 
both on the West and East Coasts in the Presi- 
dency should be done by the Fisheries Depart- 
ment and that, on the analogy of the system 
in vogue in the Labour Department, the staff 
• ^'*'1 ' • • ■ I ■ .Societies should 

" • • . I : tment, the Co- 

‘1 ■ I’ ’ ■ ■ . trained Inspec- 

. . ■ . -. • ■ ■ he societies. The 

Government partially accepted the recommenda- 
tions and sanctioned the deputation of 2 
Inspectors of Co-operative Societies for exclusive 
work among fishermen under the department. 

To promote the education of fishermen a 
training institution was opened in the middle 
of 1918 at Calicut to train teachers to work in 
elementary schools for the flsherfolk. The 
pupil teachers under training are familiarised 
with the work carried on m the fishery station 
at Tanur. ’Hiey are given practical instruc- 
tions in fishing, a boat having been purchased 
for the purpose. But as a measure of economy 
the training Institute was closed in July 1937. 
In some places the villagers themselves started 
the schools and then handed them over to the 
Department. In other places schools were open- 
ed by the Department at the request of the 
fi.shprmen. A comprehensive scheme for the 
establishment of a Fisheries Technological 


was appointed to advise ryots in the stocking] Institution lias been drawn up and submitted 
Of village ponds, which number over 106,0,>0 in ' to Government. 
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Bengal & Bihar & Orissa. 


The fishing value of this extensive deltaic 
region lies primarily in the enormous area occu- 
pied by inland waters — rivers, creeks, jbeels, 
and swamps, — to say nothing of paddy fields ana 
tanks. These swarm with fish and, as the Hindu 
population are free to a large extent from the 
aversion to a fish-diet which is widely preva- 
lent among the better castes m the south, 
the demand for fish is enormous. Rice and 
fish are indeed the principal mainstays of the 
population and not less than hO per cent, of 
the people consume fish as a regular item of 
diet. It is calculated that 1*6 per cent, of the 
population is engaged in fishing and its connect- 
ed trades, a percentage that rises to 2*6 in the 
Presidenc}', Rajshahi, and Dacca Divisions. 
490,865 persons in Bengal subsist iiy fishing 
with 272,579 maintained by the sale of fish. Asa 
fresh-water fisherman the Bengali is most in- 
genious, his traf» and other devices exceedingly 
clever and effective — in many cases too effective 
— so eager is he for immediate profit, however 
meagre this may be. The greatest inland 
^bery is that of the hilsa (Cfupea tfisAa ) which 
annually migrates from the sea in Innumerable 
multitudes to seek spawmng grounds far up the 
hranrhes of the tianges and the other great 
rivers. Other valued and abundant fislies ar*=> 
the rohn (Labeo rohita)&nd the katla (Catla 
catla), mrigal {Cirrkina mngala)\ prawns and 
shrimps abound everywhere. Of important 
fishes taken in the lower reaches of the 
rivers and in the great network of creeks spread 
throughout the Sunderbans, the bekti or betki 
(tales eakarifer) and the mullets are the most 
esteemed ; apart from these estuarine fish the 
most valuable sea-fishes are the Mangoe- 
flsh or Thread-fin or Indian Salmon 
(Polynemus) pomfrets. The aea-flshenes are 
as yet little exploited, the fishermen of 
Orissa, where alone coastal fishing is of any 
local importance, having no sea craft save 
catamarans of inferior design and construction. 

Following the inquiry begun in 1906 by Sir 
K. G. Gupta, an investigation of the steam 
trawl potentialities of the head of the Bay of 
Bengal was undertaken, the trawler Golden 
Crown being employed for the purpose. Th« 
results showed that there are extensive areas 
suitable for trawling and capable of yieldinti 
large quantities of high class fish. 5Iucfa atten- 
tion was devoted during these trawl cruises to 
the acquisition of Increased knowledge of the 
marine fauna, the results being published io 
the Records and Memoirs of the Indian Museum 
For vr^ions re^ons, the chief perhaps being 
the hostility of vested interests, the lack of 
cold storage facilities and the loss of time involv- 
ed by the trawler having to bring her catches 
to Calcutta instead of sending them by a swift 
tender, the experiment was financially a failure 
and was dropped. With 
mand for fish in Calcutta a 
rise in prices, the prospect ‘ 
steam-trawling are now muen more, steam- 
trawling companies being floated in the imme- 
diate future. The trade is a difficult one to 
organise and without a rare combination of 


I technical fishery knowledge and far-sighted 
and comprehensive organisation the danger 
run hy the investing public will be considerable. 
Originally one Fisheries Department served the 
needs of the two provinces of Bengal and Bihar 
and Orissa. Separation was effected in 1923 after 
which fisheries in Bengal were administered 
by the Director of Agriculture. The Bengal 
Fishery Department was abolished under 
retrenchment in 1923. In Bihar and Orissa, 
Fisheries form a section of the Department 


The Bengal Fisheries Department has of neces- 
sity a more limited scope for its activities than 
in the case of Madras. Practically no coastal 
minor industries exist, neither do the natu- 
ral conditions lead us to suppose that any 
can be created without much difficulty, and 
m the absence of a great trawl industry which 
alone might be able to call into existence fac- 
tories devoted to the uplift of the general 
utilisation of fish oy-product*. Fresh water 
Fisheries, ho\ve\er, are vast and very important 
and these require to be developed seientifically. 
Apart from this, much can be done by its 
officers for the uplift of the general fishing 
popuktioD with a view to free them from the 
tyranny of the mahajans (fish contractors and 
middle men) and enable them to put more capi- 
tal into their business and to conduct it 00 - 
o|K*rati\ely. This is ncivssarily extremely slow 
work, but a beginning has been made and a 
number of fishermen’s co-operative societies 
have been formed. Their example is calculated 
to etfecti\ely serve the purpose of propaganda. 
The fishery wealth of Bengal is enormous and 
nothing but good can come out of intensive 
investigation and propaganda. 

During a lapse of 14 years after the closure of 
the Fisiieries Department, the price of fish in 
Calcutta has been soaring high consequent on the 
rapidly increasing demand and the unhealthy 
mono^lyexercisedby the small group of vested 
interests. The economic condition of the actual 
fishermen was gradually becoming worse due to 
exploitation by the capitalists and the fisheries 
in general were getting depleted due to various 
causes at work. With the increase of distress the 
public naturally have been clamouring for the re- 
establishment of the Fisheries Dejiartment to 
protect the fisheries interests and to organise 
and develop the fishing industry on modern 
lines and to improve the general economic 
condition of the fisherfolk. The Bengal Govern- 
ment therefore decided to appoint a Fisheries 
Expert to survey the exisitng condition of the 
Fishing Industry in the Province and to suggest 
schemes of development with a view to augment 
the fish food supply, to examine the ways and 
meansof bringing about a reduction in the ruling 
prices of fish, and to stimulate commercial 
peedier transport, better marketing 
. the establishment of Cold Stores 

for fish by-products. 

The services of Dr. M. Ramaswami Naidu from 
the Madras Fisheries Department who has had 
vast experience in fishery industry both in India 
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and Europe, were re<iuisicioned by the Bengal i 
Government for appointment here as the 
Fisheries Expert He surveyed the industry 
and submitted a repoit to Government which 
is under consideration and it is hoped that as 
a result oi it the former Fisheries Department 
would be reNived and the Fishing Industry 
placed on a more efficient, well organised and 
sound basis. 


Fresh-water mussels are iHel extensively a-^ 
Dacca in the manutacture of cheap pear' 
buttons and in many ca^cs pearls also are found 
in the mussels which the pearl dealers gather 
and sellin the various parts of India. The 
Dacca bangle factories carry on an important 
local industry of very ancient standing ; their 
material is almost entirely obtained from the 
South Indian and Ceylon chank fisheries alread> 
alluded to. 


Bombay. 


"Whereas Bengal’s fisheries are at present 
confined principally to inland waters, those of 
Bombay are concerned, save in Sind, almost 


No survey of the fishing industry in the 
Bombay Presidency in recent years can he 
lomplete without a reference to Mr. H. T. 


entirely with the exploitation of the wealth of !Sorley’s valuable report on the Marine Fisheries 
the sea. Bomlxay is favoured with a coast line ' of the Bombay Presidency, published in 1933. 


abounding with excellent harbours for fishini. 
craft, a fair-weather season lasting for some 
seven months, and a fishing population more 
alive to their opportunities and more darin 


The volume is a storehouse of information 
bearing on the Presidency’s fishing industry 
and the fish trade in general, and contains 
numerous useful suggestions by the adoption 


than those of the sister Presidencies. Bombay of which the prospects of the fish trade of the 

SCO ara nt i Anan.! PrAS!<lf*n rxj mn.V hft in^TirnT-d 


sea-fisberies are of very great importance finan- 
cially as well as economically and, there is ample 
scope for most useful work in improving curing 
methods, in introducing canning and in the 
development of minor marine industries, parti- 
cularly those connected with the utilization 
of by-products. 

The Director of Industries administered the 
subject of “Fisheries" from 1018 and had 
for a time two officers in the Department 
engaged upon fishery investigation and 
development. A steam trawler was bought for 
work in Bombay waters in 1920 and began 
work Id May 1921 off Bombay. The experi- 
ment continued until February 1922, and the 
trawler was subsequently sold to the Govern- 
ment of Burma. At the outset the results 
seemed promising, but the experiment as a 
whole showed that the cost of imintniriing a 
trawler of the type used could not be met by 
sales of fish at current market rates. Cold 
storage has since been installed at the prin- 
cipal fish market in Bombay, but for a trawler 
special facilities are needed also for rapid 
coaling, supplying ice and stores, and for 
unloading catches. More than this a chance 
is needed in the mediaeval conditions under 
which the local fish market is conducted 
and there is much to be done in popularising 
little known snecies of edible fish, such as 
karel, palu, tambusa, and particularly the 
ray or skate which formed on the average 
25 per cent, of the total catch but which is so 
little esteemed locally that it sold on the 
average at the rate of 100 lbs. for a rupee. 


Presidency may be improved. 

Mr. Sorley has observed that the industry 
is neither expanding nor declining and that the 
supply of fish discloses no signs of diminution. 
Elaborating this mcw lie proceeds to point out 
that the fishermen are healthy and moderately 
prosperousin comparison with others belonging 
to a similar social stratum. 

Mr. Sorley’smore important recommendations 
are 

1. The establisliment of a marine aquarium 
In Bombay and Karachi, if they are able to pay 
their way as tlie Madras aquarium does. 

2. The establisliment of a bureau of fisheries 
information. 

3. The advisability of the transfer of the 
fish curing yards to the control of the Local 
Government ; and 

4. The encouragement by the Bombay 
L Diversity of marine biological research. 

Mr. Sorley in the course of his report also 
reierreu to the value of employing fast motor 
launches to transport fish to the consuming 
centres in Bombay from the catching sites. 

New Era Started. — A move in the above 
1 niade towards the end of the year 

IJJ3, when the Government of Bombay launched 
implementing in some ways 
tue above suggestions. The experiment was 
^ inaugurated by Sir Frederick Sykes, 
one then Governor of Bombay,- at Danda, anil 
was^ undertaken in co-operation with the 


Vast strides have been made in the Bombay ! hpari ^ , 

fishing industry in the course of the past five For the community at Danda 

years, the two latter years of which will always obtained^nn^ of the expeninent a launch was 
Remain an eventful date in its history. This ahen ,11 

progress is in a large measure due to the awaken- were tn 'I ^'*1 suitable alterations to it 

ing among the fishermen, who are traditionallv Kench \? .Purpose of a currier 

a conservative people, and the introduction of 'nf tnio achieved by the wor^ng 

reforms among themis a very gradual process 'riT^iiiUv encouraging. The 

as strongly ingrained prejudices and customs' L 

have to be overcome. ustoms a much fresher state than had tiU then been 

1 possible aroused the interest of the fishermen, 
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who realised tlie benefit to their trade of using 
fast motor transport to bring the fish to Bombay 
from the catching fields. 

Encouraged by the result?. Government placed 
in 1934 an order tor the construction of two 
launches the “Lady Sykes ’’and the “Sir 
Frederick Sykes ” for the use of tlie fi'-)»ermcn 
at Danda. ’ That the progress of this experiment 
has been encouraging is evident from the fact 
that every year since then has seen an addition 
to the number of vessels. The following foui 
vessels were built by Government : — 

^l) The “Lady Sykes". (2) the “Sir Fre- 
derick Sykes”. (3) the “ Lady Braboiirne ’* and | 
(4) the ” Lord Braboiirne 

The last mentioned vessel was built at tlie 
Uoyal Indian Naval Dockyard and is a great 
iiupro\eiueut ou hei piedei e''''ui hutli in point 
ot de-'lun ami euiiiue e<|Uipineiit. The spe«ial 
leature 01 tliia \e-M-l i- lu'-ulatcd ti-h liold 
and its (•oinpai'ati\ely larue cariyiug capaciiy. 

The launehe-i have lu'cn apeiating between 
Bombay ami the K.iiuua coast. Tlie mu cess 
which attended then wuikimr cm ouiaued puvati- 
JudiMdual-i to iu\c'-t hi 'imil.ii \uvseN to tians- 
port fl-'h The uumliei ol piuately owned 
l.uim’he-> at ju'oeiit i- nine Tliev trauspoited 
iluiuig tlie tmhiiig sc.mou ot l93>’-:>9 a total 
1 729.10^ Ih^. ol n^h. 

Growth of Refrigerating Facilities — 

hajgei supplie-. 01 llsh made a\ai(ab[e hy the 
lauiielu'S lla^e ludueed the tlow oi pt ivate « <ipital 
into elianueh mtiiuately bound up witli the 
fi'«hiug trade. Seseial i< e lactones and cold 
sfoi.ige plants ha\c -iiict* been si-r up .it .Malwau 
on tlie ilatuagiii <‘oa>t. ami ( hemiia <*u the 
Kaiwar roast Tii Bomhay. uuick nee/.mg 
plant emiiloNiiig tlie Z-pi<icess lius been Installed 
by a Uussiaii tci hnlciaii at the Iseiinaiii inaiket 
at i^eLl^le Jtoid ami an i*'e lactoiv and a cold 
storage plant have lieeii eonstnieted on the east 
side ol the Ciaw'iord mai ket {ltomb.i\) A 
teatuie ot the last plant is that it has a iunu)>»i 
ot small cliamliers w(d<di are lined out at small 
lees either to one individual or to several 
i-ollei rively. Tills plant alM) pioMdcs loi the 
ijuick iieeznui ot fish, 

Dmiiui the cmrent ye.u an ice factoiy and u 
UUick tieczimi amt stoi.iire plant weie set up .it 
bassoon i)oi k ( Boiuli.iy ). whcieallthe laniiclies. 
both Gu\ ei miiciit .uid)tnNatt* lamltheii latihes. 
Tills faitoiy ami cold storaue plant ha\e met a 
loiigiclt want and pio\e<i an umlonlded boon 
both to fisheimeii and owneis ot launches and 
s.iilmu ciait. It has obMated the heed ot 
oidaming iee fiom lemote eeiities in theiity 
thus s.iv mu a uood deal or time .iml exjieiiditme. 
I'he existeiiee of tlit‘ eoid stoi.iue pl.int .it the 
Dock is a welcome facility to tin* fisheimeii. 
who aie now .iblc to stoic cati hes .it any hum 
of the day or niuht when ictail Aemiois are not 
on the s[ior. 

A uniijne feature of the Bombay Government’s 
fisheries sclieme is the provision made to train 
youths ot the lishing community in the running 
and maintenance of motor launclies with the 
ultimate <>l>jtMt ot enaitlmu them to take ih.iiue 
OI tlieir own launehes wlieueNer they decide to j 
go ill for tliese on .111 exteusi\e scale. Thei 


benefit of fishermen is the paramount consi- 
j deration kept in tiie foiefront of the whole 
scheme, which aims .at confiiiins the entire 
tisiimix traile to the tishim: community itself 
an<l eUmiiiatinu tlie need of employing technical 
hands wlio are not fi.sheimeu by eitlier caste or 
vocation. 

Lastly, a fisheries information bureau has 
also been set up. The function of tliis bureau 
is to collate and supply information connect- 
ed with the local and other fisheries. The 
Information collected by the bureau will be 
useful to the fishing industry, as it will furnish 
inrormalion not available to them before. 

The more important sea-fish are pomfreta, 
sole and sea-perches, among which are included 
tPe valuable Jew-bshes IScicena spp.) often 
attaining a very large size and notable as the 
chief source of ‘‘fish-maws’* or “ sounds,” 
largely exported from Bombay for eventual 
minuf.acture into isinglass. The finest of Bom- 
bay fishing boats hail from the coast between 
BaVsein and Surat. These heats are beauti- 
fully constructed, attain a considerable size, 
anil are capable of keeping the sea for weeks 
tOiiether. In the season they fish principally 
off the Kutch and Eathiawar coasts and in tho 
ccouth of tho Gull of Cambay Their main 
iT.cthod of fishing is by me.ans of huge anchored 
stow nets, which are left down for several hours 
Jind hauled At the turn of the tide. The chief 
catoh<*s are bombil (Bombay ducks), pomfrets 
and )ew-flshes. The first named are dried In 
tne sun after being strung through the mouth 
upon linos stretched between upright posts. 
South of Bombay the fishermen of JXatnaeirl 
and Rajapur make use of another and lighter 
class ol fishing boat, specially designed for use 
in drift-net fishing. Fine hauls of bonito seer 
(a large form of mackerel) and allied fishes are 
often made during the season from September 
to January and later of shark and ray fish. For 
tlie latter 'specially large and powerful nets are 
employed. For part of the lair season, when 
fishing la not usually remunerative, many 
of the larger Bombay fishing boats are employed 
os small coasters, a fact which shows how large 
they run in size. 

Inland Fisheries. — Government at the begin- 
ning ol 1936 approved of a bclieine for the develop- 
ment of iiiluud flsheiifsin the Presidency. A 
start ill tlie fir?t iustaiicc will be made at Bandra, 
a suburb of Bombay, where two tanks have 
been obtained on livan from the Bandra Munici- 
pality for the purpos-es of the experiment. 

The exporiraent will be extended to other 
parts, of the I’residniey in the light of the ex- 
perience gaineii at Bandra. Government have 
sanctioned a sum of Its. 10,000 for inland fisheries 
work. 

In Sind consideralde sea-flshlne is carried 
on in the neighbourhood of Karachi chiefly for 
large and coarse fish, such as soormai, shark, rays 
and jew-fishes. In order to prevent des-truetive 
exploitation of oyster bi'ds the plucking of 
oyster is confined to licensed fishermen and is 
liimted to a few months of the cold weather. 
Thedt-mand for oysters for edible purposes is 
considerable, but although many seed pearls 
are procurable it does not pay to work the beds 
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for these purposes and the export of such seed [ regularly every year, but only when a sufficient 
pearls to China for use in medicine ceased many number of pearl oysters subsist on the beds. 

years ago. Considerable fisheries exist in the i t> . . * 

Eiver Indus, chiefly for the ttsh known as . Presidency s resources in respect 

paUa, which are annuaU^ leased out by ’« There are 

aovorainent for about Es. 20 noo suited to the cultivation of oyster 

rru • 1. e ii a as x. • i i They .ifc <-oiihjie<l ro l ert.iiii areas in Sind aiul 

«i^*tence of stmli pear hsheries almost ,5,^, the E.ituauhi and Kaium distriit- 

mthin Bombay City itsell, w.U corneas a snr- 1 .r,,,. ,„.,t t„, l.ir .ire derived iron, the sin.l 

prise to many. The fisheries dot Bombay pty oyster beds. Oysters found elsewhere in the 
seaface on its south^esterii and north-eastern presidency are generally small and undersized, 
sides. Apart irom these two sites, pearl oyster ^ ^ 

fisheries are also to be found at Thana, a suburb Theie .iie two p<mi 1 fi-'ht-iU'rb in the Oiili 
of Bombay about 20 miles away, and at oi cut* h. one lor tiif tine peati oy>ter the otiiei 
various places in the Kolaba district, facing for the wiiulow-paiit' ov«,ter tht' former i' 
Bombay on the eastern si<le of the harbour, f.nrunl on hv HiLdijiP-". the \hih,tiaict oi 
The south-western site m Bombay City where ; XawaiMiiar. the other purtlv by this. Prime 
pearl fisheries have been recently discovered and partlv bv the administration of His 
is situated in blocks Nos. 3 to 7 of the Back Highness the .Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda. 
Bay reclamation scheme. Pearl beds are also xhe latter industry ow'es its local existence to 
found in the Karachi harbour. These pearls the enterprise of the Baroda Government which, 
are produced by the window pane oyster, but 1905, obtained the services on deputation 
the pearls, apart from^ being limited innumber^, of Mr. J. HomeJJ. formerly Director of Fisheries 
are of indifferent quality. in Madras, for the purpose of examining the 

The revenue derived from the various pearl Marine potentialities of the Baroda territories 
fisheries is meagre. They are not leased out in Kathiawar. 


Barma, 

Fresh, dried and salted fish and fish paste i The Delta consists of a series of saucer-shaped 
are consumed by Burmese people. The value] islands, many of w’Uich have emhankroents 
of fish imported from foreign countries (chiefly j round the greater part of them along the north- 
from Straits Settlements) was 11.28 lakhs in east and west: in the hoHows of these islands 
1938-39, The exclusive right of fishing through- most of the fish come into spawn, and with the 
out the province of Burma belongs by custom floods which overflow the embankment during 
of the country to Government, and the Burma * October the young fry come down-country from 
Fisheries Act provides for the protection of this! Upper Burma, 
right and for conceding the enjoyment of it to] 

the people subject to certain restrictions for the i Licenses for fishing in all open fisheries are 
conservation of the fish, j issued annually to persons who pay the pre- 

. scribed fees for the specified classes of fishing 
Reveiuie' — The economic value of any implements. The greatest revenue from licenses 
industry or tract of country can, to some extent, comes from Mergui District where not only is 
be gauged by the revenue it yields. The fisheries the Pearl industry carried on, but leases for 
yielded a substantial revenue (about 30.12 collecting green snaiJs and sea slugs are issued, 
lakhs pgr annum during the last decennium) 

and therefore they are one of the most important The principal kinds of fish caught in nets on 
sources of national wealth. The demand de- j thesea-coastare (l) Kakkuyan,(2) Kathabaung. 
dined to eichty-ciglit { ■ • • K . j . Kabalu. These are 

the year 1938-39 owing »!:i- .», ! : The creek and fresh 

pression. Some open • : ' -a . • „ ..re generally 

small rivers are classed as leaseafale fisheries and i n{7ayan and ngagyi. Most of them are sold 
are leased by Government to the highest and bf;st fresh, but some are conveitcd into saltfli-h. 
bidders at public auction for periods varying The fish caught in the river-, are generally 
from one to five years. The total number of lease- Ngathaiauk, Ngagyin ami .Vj/n^vinvin. Kakn 
able fisheries in the province is 3,398 of whirh launj^ and 2igaponna which are found in small 
1,663 lie in the Irrawaddy Division, and 649 in quantities elsewhere in India are sold in .abiin- 
Maubin — one of the five districts in that UivKion. dance in the llanguon market. 


Tbe Punjab. 


District work activities ronsi~t mainly in' 
patrolling nvei-s and .^trtM/ns. c.itrhing and 
prosecuting poacheis aiul Lsnuiiig fishing liieiive?, I 
The number of fisliing hcen.se= is-^neil duiing the 
year 1938-39 was 7.2«3 again-rt T.OTo in tlic last, 
year. I 

The year 1938-39 was favourable from a! 
fishinvf point of view. Tlie cati hes of fi-,heniieii 1 
were satKfactory on the whole, except in iJunU'- , 
pur, Ferozepur, Gujrat and Jhelum districts! 
where the decrease of fish is reported to lie due' 


to lack of tinielv rain';. The Ghaggar stream 
in tlic ili^-^ai I>i-,triit diied up completely and 
no ti-.h Were leit therein. The flsUernien conse- 
qiieiitlv miuMated to the .Jumna ri\ei. There 
was iin fxtiuordinary mortality among firti in 
any liver or -Stieam m the Pimjah. The largest 
fish » aught vvith rod and line was a Mahseer of 
4, lbs in vveiglit on tire Ben's river in the Kangra 
Dirtiict. 

171 Angling Licenses for trout fishing in Kulu 
were issued agajnst 202 in the last year. Tb^ 
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decrease is due to the fact that leave oi several 
military officers was withheld. The <‘atcheb of 
.inglers were ou the whole &itisfactory. The 
highest trout fish caught with rod and line in 
the l^ea.s Aiiirliug ileserve was 5 lbs. 12 oz. and i 
the biggest browm trout netted iu tlie Beas was 
S lbs. 

The Brow’ll Trout Ova planted in the past 
in the Basfw itiver lias pro^e<l a great success 
and quite a number of Brown Trout are seeu 
between the spiiug where the Ovas was oiigi-, 
ualiy planted, and the Ratuiang lull and a little 
above the spang. More than a dozen fish weie 
caught by a Forest Officer in .Septeinher, l'.»38. 
In the same month the same officer also caught 
a dozen trout from the Pabar stieani with an 
average of 11 to 2 lbs. The biggest fish caught 
by him was 31 lbs Jii October 1P3S. another. 
Forest Officer caught 3 fish and the biggest 
amongst these was 5^ ll>s. 

Re'^exrrh. A comparison of the fertility ot 
0\a Ironi wild .uid domesticated tiout wa.-' 
continued duiing the year. The nioitality 
amongst Ova irom domestic atcal fi'.h was 32 
per cent and iiitertility 13 pei cent. In the case 
ut wild fishtlie figures weie 41 per cent, and 22 
per cent, respectively. 

The Hatcheries at Mahili (Kulu) pioduc-ed 
81,lUb fertile Ova ot Brown Tiout. Out ol this 


60,000 Ova were planted in various steams in 
the Kulu Valley and the remainder were hatched 
out at the Hatcheries and the fry thereof planted 
in the River Beas and its tributaries in the 
Kulu Valley. 

Planting of Rainbow Trout lu the Ri\er Beas 
in the Kulu and Kangra has been discontinued 
as these fish did not sliow’ as satisfactory a growdh 
as Brow'll Trout, 

luve-tigation on the food of Carp carried on 
at Lyallpur and fhheiiawan showed that the 
fish haidly eat anything from Xovember to the 
end ot Fehruaiy. hut they become voracious 
feeders from Jfarch to October, Fry of Rohu 
up to the age ot i) months, kept in acquana, 
weie louud to be voracious Iee»lers on crustacea 
ami inuMiuito Jar\a' T)ii.s discovery of insecti- 
vorous habits of the caip fry will pro> e of material 
piactical utility iu stocking tillage tanks with 
them. 

Woik continued on the oUiM-y of trout waters, 
carp faiming and the introduction of exotic 
spot ics III the water.'' of the proMiice. 

. Larvii idal fish have been spawned successfully 
at Lyallpiu and Chlienawan and haie been 
supplied tree of cost to Indian Military Hospitals 
and Histiict Me<lical Ofiicci-. The flsli are 
[available in millions. 


Travancore, 


This State has affiliated fisheries to the i 
Deparrmeot of Agriculture and with the help | 
of one officer trainea in Madias and another j 
officer trained in Japan and America the | 
Department has already accomplished a 
notable amount of development work and a 
scheme for further development is being 
worked out. Special attention lias been given 
to the regulation of fisheries in backwaters, 
to the establishment of co-operativ'e societies 
among the lulling community aud to the in- 
troduction of improved methods of sardine oil 
and guano production. Useful work has been 


I done by one of the officers in elucidating the 
Ufe-histories of the more Valuable food fishes 
and prawns. Improved methods of curing fish 
are being intro<luced. A cold storage plant 
has been erected in Trivandrum for freezing 
and preserving fish. ^Vo^k regarding the popu- 
larisiition of frozen fish is being undertaken. 
Special Schools have been opened for the 
education of fi^he^ lads. Certain rules have also 
been passed by Government recently for the 
grant of loans for the encouragement of fish 
industries iu the State. 


COPYRIGHT. 


There is no provision of Uw’ In British India 
for the registration of Copyright. Protection 
for Copyright accrues under the Indian Copy- 
right Act under which there is now no regis- 
tration of rights, but the printer has to supply 
copies of these works us stated in that Act and 
in the Printing Presses and Books Act KJCV 
of 1867. The Indian Copyright Act made such 
modifications in the Imperial Copyright Act 
of 1911 as appearetl to be desirable for adapting 
its provisions to the circumstances of India. 
The Imperial Act of 1911 was brought into 
force in India by proclamation in the Gazette 
of India on October 30, 1912. Under s. 27 
of that Act there is limited power for the' 
legislature of British possessions to modify or 
add to the provisions OI the Act in its application 
to the possession, and it is under this power 
that the Indian Act of 19U was passed. Thei 
portions of the Imperial Act applicable to 
British are scheduled to the Indian Act. The, 
Act to which these provisions are scheduled 
makes some formal adaptations of them to 
Indian Uw and procedure, and some material 


, modifications of them in their aiipiications, 
{translations and musical compoeiiions. In the 
case of works first published in British India 
! the sole right to produce, reproduce, perfoi m or 
. publish a translation is, subject to an impor- 
Itaiit proviso, to subsist only for ten years from 
I the first pubJication of the work. The pto- 
i visions of tlic Act a* to mechanical in^tru- 
I mvnts for producing musical sounds were 
(found unsuitable to Indian conditions. The 
majority of Indian melodies,*’ it was explained 
in Council, "have not been published, i.«., 
written in staff notation, except through the 
medium of the phonograph. It Is impossible 
in many cases to identify the original composer 
or author,aDd the melodies are subject to great 
variety of notation and tune. To meet these 
conditions s. a of the Indian Act follows the 
English Musical Copyright Act of 1902 by 
defining musical work as meaning any 
, combination of melody and harmony, or 
either of them, printed, reduced to writing, 
or otherwise graphically produced or 
reproduced. 
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The Forests. 

E'en in the eailie>t day» ol the Biiti^h settleiueiit «hile tlie .ire detiiuHl ami 


occujuiTion the de^ti m tioii ot t))c ii>ie~t» in 
many part^ of Indi.i iiiduated the iieee'<>ity lor 
a stroinr fore-?t jmlit y. t)ut, whether or not our 
early adiiuiii^tratois ^eali•^e^l the hnportame 
of the fore-?t^ to tlie eeouomic and physical wel- 
lare of tiie whole (.ouiitiy. tlie t.o t reuiaiii' tliat 
little or nothine: was done to fhe«k uncontrolled 
destrUf'tioii wirli its inevitable le-'iilts in ero-^iou 
and steriiisatioii ot the lertilitv of the land. 
The year-> between isSo and l^^»7 witnes-cd the 
first heginnimis of foie'-t cou'-ervancv in southern 
India, liuriui: tlie prei eding twenty veais lai- 
sighled indiMdiials had lepeatedly umed. both 
in iladra'« and Itomhay, that seientiti* a«l\iie 
in the niaiiagemeiit of tiie foiests had become 
an uident nei-e-'-ity. In the Bombay 

{.rovernment aijpoliited Er. Bilcson a.> < 
tor of Forests lor the Pre'-idem-y. lMa<lras did 
not follow this example until nine year* later. 
>vhen Dr. rle-ihoru imi- appointed ( oiwriator 
of F’oiests in li<50. It 'viis a MemoiamUim of 
tlie Government of India ls^ued in ausiinz 

as it chanced out of tlie uimex.ition of the I’lu- 
lineeof Pedu in Bnnna which first laid down 
the outline of a permaueut poMi y lor lorc'.l 
coiiservaney in Imlia. Proc:ie>» was delayed 
lor a time by the didnibcd state of the countiy. 
but from oiiwaids forest 4)r.:ani''at ion w.'m 
rapMly extended, tlioinfh the ••arliei yeais of 
forest adminWration were mil of di(1i«-ultie< 
Exploration, deiuarcation and settlement. lollow* 
6(1 by ettorts to introduie protection and some 
form ol oiganined managenient, weie Imm .ind 
Uburlous tasks, which are even yet not c(*m- 
pk'ted. Ncveithc’h>>. l.irge tract', ol lotcst 
weie sa^ed Ironi luin ami ueie uradu.illy broU‘.rlit 
under incicM',im'ly crtn lent maiiaLrcmeiit It 
was in thattfie (ioveiuor-General in Council 
submitted to the Seiicfaiy of Mate det.iUcd 
propondl.s foi tiie adimnisfiation ot loievts as a 
public c^tat^! toi the ucllaic ol the country as a 
whole. “The idea that loiest .i tbim.' \alua-| 
ble in itself ami. in titilh, jiNt as csNinitial to 
the lonmuinity as lichls ot wlieat. siiu.ir. oi 
cotton, took .V hnic Time to -ptnia: up. and. in 
fact, is not even now L’cuci.illy icaliscd m that 
complete in.inncr rliat is cssiuiti.il ?»ctoie toiest, 
management can be .s.iid to st.iud on a ))iopei 
Icisi.-- ’’ With the ajjpointmciit ot Ihaudis 
(later ^sii Dletiwh lUamli 1 as the tust lnspe«-toi- 
Gcner.il of Forest-^ in ISd-l conimem cd tlie -cicn- 
titic mau-igcmciit ot Imli.i’s ton*st estate 
Wliatever may tiavc been the (»pmious hchl 
in tilt* i»ast in some qu.utcis legaidmg uMia- 
tioii' iiiipo-cd liy lorest po!i<'y, theie c.in now 
no l»e any doiil't icir.iidJng fiie \cn 

buljstautial benetits wiih h haw .ici iiied to tlic 
cuuiiti> tluougli the loim.ition o! .in e\tcii-,i\«- 
forest estate and that in her loiest-? India now 
jtossessi's a inopcrty of meat \alnc. the lutuic 
importance of wiiicii it is haidly i*Oc.sible to 
over-estimate. 

Typet of Forest. — More than one tenth ot 
the total aica of British India B undci the 
control of the F’orcst ] >e}iartmeiit. Tliese anM- 
are cla?'iH(Ml .i- rcseivcd pndcited oi un- 
rlassed State tore-'t.' In the rf-scived ioic-.f-. 
riglits of user in f.iNour of indi\i<lu.ds and the 
public are careiully recorded and Innitcd at 


demarcated : in tlie pi of ei ted forc'ta fJie lecord 
ot rights is not so complete, the accrual of 
ri'jht^ atter settlement nor beim: proliibited, 
and the Ijoiindaiic-. are not alwa\s demarcated, 
while in the uncla"ed lure^ts no systematic 
maiugemciit is atfempted, and as a' rule the 
eontiol amounts to lu^thiiig more than the 
<'olle«'tion ot u*«.friiic imti! the arc.i-. arc taken 
up for cultivation or are < ouveiteii into reserved 
Ol pjritected loic'fs The fof.d b-rc't ,irca or 
Biitish India on .D't Maidi. was ‘J-t.-l57 

sqiiaie miles Ol n 1 (,i the tola! area. Ti)]" 
was clas^d as lollow-? Keseived 7133- ; 
Pioteited 0.'>3-g : Fik l.t"ed .^tatc lh.')l)3. 

i’liroughout till' Y.i'f lorest area, scattered 
o%er the leiigtli and lueadtii ot India, ironi tlic 
Himalayan snmis to (ape ('oinoim. ami fumi 
the and .Juiiipci tr.uts ot Baluchistan to tiie 
Eastern limits oi tiie A-am liilB. tiiere is an 
intiiute N anct y lu the tjpi's I't ic'rcst %egct.ition, 
'dpi>ending on dimate. tojiociaphy. soil ami 
I other local lactojs Yi-ct>tatin[ially. the gieater 
pait ot Indi.i imludiin: tJie indo-fiaugetic 
pl.iiii. must i.i- < fuisidrit'ci .i't in tin* tiopiis. luit 
wheieNtt thPie aie inouutaius. ,u( h as the >'U- 
ginshithcsoutiiandthc Himalayas uml .Is-am- 
Buimi hills in the noith. sui)tropi(.'aI. temperate 
.uid m the noirh .ilpme zoiU's must In* dis- 
Itinguislied. each sui'i'oiting its own lorest types 
.Ne\t to the major alfirudmal elfects. i.ilnfall 
)s the most iinj»uifaiit lactor iii tlie ilettumiiia- 
tKui of the natuic of tin* lojcsts. ami within 
ea« h ot tlie m.im /.om-s. tio 2 .uca!, subtr(*pical. 
tempi-iatc and .ilj-nii-. tlicic i.iu lie di-tinguisluMl 
wet. iiio).,T and diy irjn.,r tsiics. In .iddition, 
\.ii lolls ed.iphn .uid send ft p<*& o( cur. dcptuident 
(m loi.d Mmdiriuns sudi .is Httotal (IkmcIi), 
tid.ii. tu-sh-wutcr .swainp. .iml niciain lorest-j. 

Ihe following is a luici deseii])tion of the 
maui lou'st t\ i,«-s 

I.- TROPICAL FORESTS. 

1- Tropical Wet Evergreen Forests.- -Tlle^c' 
aic ,n.us.. tuM-st. wjtli ,1 i.ugc numl.cr ot 
tice spcMcs ;,il mixed togeth,.!. t„if affording 

I to tniu inugbts loniuiig .si'M'i.iI t .mopii-s oi 
la\eis j h,- ujipei (.in()pv Ticcs, among which 
lhj>t,'fon,,,,s ,u(‘ iiMKilly diai.o tciistic. aic 
ottiii l.,o to g()(i irct liigh. aufl thev ncic ottmi 
haw deal stems of joD betoic the hist 
Maiidi Is ic.ohfMl. 'J’hese loiest-i .ue found in 
the nica.^ t),c ),f.tvjcst (.ihifall In flic 

southciu Ol Peninsular rcgn)ij. thev occur along 
thi‘ \\ cstoni Gli.its tioni a little south ot Bombav 
, Uuuc\rU\ , .> . m the western i).itfs ot Jtoni- 
b.n, M.ohas t'(>oig. Mvsoic, Cochin and 
l/.»v.irici>p‘ ()i the iioifhfijt OI liido-Gaiigctic 
icgiou the tvpc Is to lie foiiml ill the wcttiT 
jcuts ot ItciiLMl (tim stibiuoiifaiic and Chitta* 
gong areas), e.xtcmling into tlie <laTn])ci ju it^ 
ot ttic co.ista| stijf, o! (hjssa, ami rnfermingled 
witii the next two t\pcs over almost the whole 
OI Ass.iiii I he t\pc alstj on urs e\t(‘nsi\elv 
m Aoitii Buima and the Andamans 

2. Tropical Semi-Evergreen Forests.- -Tlie.se 
toim an inteimcdiat.- T\pv between the wet- 
and the moist t\pcs. Thev .uc veiv ex- 
teiisne m Buima, ami are lairlv widely distu- 
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I'.ited ill tli«‘ Xorthein retiioii of Tndu. 
a!l over Vp]»er .Old ill A’orth and South 

Beiiiial (Buxa. .T.djiaimui. Kui>eim", Ki\liini»f)uii, ' 
< iiittaiioitu), and in 0^i^'■a (Puii. Aniiul and 
'uiu«‘ oi tin* adjoinin’-' State-.) In the ^ouTh 
however, tlie type i-. not exten->i\e. ouiir.i to the 
-ttep lainiall eiaditut in tiie We-'tein t.’hat'. 
.iiul it i» limited to narrow -trip-5 jn-t noith oi 
Jiondi.iy. ne.ii .'-'nuth ( tniiin ami 'jait in 

Coonx. I’omnm u din-e foie-t i>l ^e\eIal 
(ano]'ie-. tlieie .iU‘ au-iin nninerou- e^eli^Ieell 
>pe(it--. hut mixed witli them aie m.my »le» idii- 
ou- -))ei ie-i -mil a- the 'Teniilmihtf'.. and the 
'-'eiieial heisxlit i- -oniewhat h— than m the 
wet evemieeii loit-t- 

3 Tropical Moist Deciduous Forests. — luj 

tlje-e lore-t- tin* tiee< aie leatle— f<ii ]\iit of 
the vear, and although the (.innpy lOinplete. 
tin* loie-t- are not -o den-e. nor aie the tiee- 
?o tall a-s in the preiedimi type:^. The heiuht oi 
the drimiiiant tree-^ vane- from TX) to l.'ai leet. 
Xn the ^oxithein le-aioii. Teak 1- the <hier tu*<*. 
mixed with Tenfiinnhas ami nianv othei -pei ie- 
Tlie type w idoiy <li-tnl'nted .dl o%er the i entre 
and south ot India, in the (’ential Ihovinee*. 
Hoinhay. MadiA^. tooiu. toihni and 

Tiavaneoie fn the S'oith, Su/ {^hon-a tohasta) 
i- the domiiuint -pelle^. and the t\pe e\tend> 
e\t('n-uely thicaiuh llenual .md A>-ain. Jhhai 
and Oiibsa. and the i nit»‘d IMoNimv- up to the 
ea>foin holder of the I’mijah. 

4. Tropical Dry Deciduous Forests. — Tin- 
type IS louml throuirhout tlie I’eniii'-nla 
in Bonihav, hential Viovinee-*. Ilvdei.ih.id 
iJy-oie and Madia-, and in the Imlo-hanmdie 
plum, from Orissa, throimh Tdhai and the Tmted 
Ihovim-es to tlie J’uiij'af), wheii’vei tlie atmual 
lainf.ill is fiom about :h» to r>d inehes. In the 
South, the most iuiiioitatit tivc i- airain Tr/ik. 
hut there are many a.— oeiates. which oiteii he- 
c onn- the doniinant S'fM’i io-, In tin i^oith, the 
foiest i-5 typically mixed, with Sal oc-etaimi: 
only locally. 

5 Tropical Thom Forest. — The di\ tract 

thioiiLihout the Peinn-ula, to the* lee ot the 
We-tein hhaf-. fioiu the extieme >.o«th to 
Jndoie and Jlhopal, with a i.uiilall ot only 20 
to .h"> inches pei year, if charac-teii-ed hy a low 
(»t>eii lorest ot tlioiny tree-, ot whic-h xanoii!- 
^])e< les of Araria aie especd.illv eoininon The 
f oire-^poudinu aiea in the ^'oith has an e\en 
low’er rainfall, lu to do inches per year. It 
extends thiouuhont the we-tein side of I’l'pei 
India (except tor are.ts ot ac-tiial de.sert). iron) 
the North-We-t Fiontier Pio\inc-e. tlmniuh 
the Thinjah and Uajputana. to Sind and Balu- 
I hi-tan. with ea>teiu exten-ion- into tin* clin-i 
p.irts of the T'nited Pio>inces. espeedany on 
unl.u oui.ihle soils Aatnas are auain chai.ie- 
teristic. althoinih less pioinineut than iii the 
south .ind tlie lelatc'd tiee /Vo.-op/v t^iiu'igera is 
also ueuerally di-tiihnted. 

6. Tropical Dry Evergreen Forest. — A special 
type i- met on the (.‘aiuatic- eo.i-t, wheie 
tile lainlall is ;5U to .Itl im lie- per jeai. hut i- 
l.imfly from the letieatinu (noith-east) mon- 
soon in Octohei and A'oveinher. ileie theie is a 
low forest 30 to 40 feet hiuh, eonsi-tin*: of small 
thic-k leaved exeruieeu trees, such ,ib Mnuasops 
herandrci and Mt'mecithn e<iah‘. 


n.— SOUTHERN SUBTROPICAL AND 
TEMPERATE FORESTS. 

The-e are ref>resented only by wet types on the 
dinihei hill-. sUch as the NUuiris and Palni hills, 
wheie the rainfall is lelatively hiuli The suh- 
lioiuc al zone, tiom aliout 3.U(iU teet to 5.5Ul,i feet, 
h.i- a dense eveisieen foie-t ot inediuni heipht 
, (iU» leet) in which J-Anjeiiia is a c haracteri-tie 
ueiiii-. with LaarifttK and other laniilies also well 
lepie-eiited, Aho^e this, in the teiniierate zone, 
lollinu ifj.is-.y dowii- aie fharartei i-tic. as roiind 
uotacaiiuind. witli iiatihe- oi Kue-t. known as 
slmhit. oirupyinu the sheltered fold- in the hills. 
The-e fol^‘^t-. jiiobahlv the lelii - ot foiiner much 
moie extensive foiests which have been reduced 
h\ huiniini. ttllinu .iiul uiazinu. are topically a 
lelatively low but faiily deu&e everirreeii type, 
."O to <1(» leet hiuh, with a itu\it vaiiety ot tiees. 
amonu whuh Terustrn imu, En'jenia and Aleli- 
aie f>pical ueneia. 

III. —NORTHERN SUBTROPICAL FORESTS. 

1. Subtropical Wet Hill Forests. — This 
t>jH' oiciii- Oil the lower slopes ot the Kast- 
ein Hini.tlayas and in the Assain-hmma hills, 
Horn a little nudei .boiu) leet to tl ooo feet The 
ioie-ts aie mostly ot uood heidit (up to loO feet) 
and cien-ity, chaiacteii-ed hy many species ot 
exeiuieeii Oid.\ and V}n\>tn>iU. witli many other 
tcinpciatc* tice-. -mU a-! Aider and Eirch, which 
aie dec uhioiw loi slioit peiinds. JAne.s aie tyju- 
c-ally al-ent. oi aie contlned to drier sandy soils 
or well drained lidues. while Dipterovarpa some- 
time'- extend uj'waids from the ttojcual W’et 
evoiuieen loiests. 

2. Subtropical Moist Hill Forests. — These 
extend the whole lenuth of the Western 
.ind Cential Himalaya-, irom tiie Xoith-West 
I’loiitier Viovmce to Bhutan, mostly between 
;l (MMi and teet. but de-cenciinu in p)a<*e.- to 
2 iHM) leet, and aseendmu on southeily aspects to 

jec’l 

The piineipnl tree is the Cfnr or Chd pine 
(/*/ne.5 )i',>i/ifuha). which lonns ahno-t pure tor- 
e-t- over (‘Xteiiaive aieas. Oak-<, Rhododendrons 
and othei turn- uux with or re]ilace the {'hir at 
the hiirher level- and in damper situations. 

'I'he t\j)e extend- eastwaids into the Khasi, 
Xaua. Manipur and rjeper ihiiinu hills, hut 
in-teacl ot the i'lnr the dominant tiee i.- the 
Khast pine {Rinns khatija). This airain is re- 
plac ed hy 7'iin/- nu-ikii'Oi on the hill- in the South 
Mian .state.- and pviits ot Xowei )3unna. 

3. Subtropical Dry Evergreen Forests. — These 

are open low sciub forests of everpreen 
tiees and thoinx -hiuh-. in which the ihiet 
s|»ei ie- is the Ohre [Olen riiyj)idata). They occur 
tiom about teet to .>.h<lo leet in tlie Hima- 

lax-aa toothiU-. the Salt Kamie and the Kala 
Cliitta hills in Ihmjah. Ka-hmir .ind Hazara, 
exteiuliiip westwards into lialuchistaii and other 
(ountiies' 'I'he toie.-t- haie mo.-tly been 
deiahlv impoveiished hy m.iziiip. lo]>pinp and 
teniriu'and with pintectiou the general density 
heeomes much hettei. 

IV. — NORTHERN TEMPERATE FORESTS. 

1 Wet Temperate Forests.— These are found 
in the Eastern Himala\.is from iS'epal east- 
w irds exteudmp thioimh Bemra! into the hiuher 
bills of \-sji}u and Burma, from about b <>ob feet 
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to 9.50<i feet. They are typicaliy fairly tlen^e 
everizreen fore'^ts, in wliid’i several •^petie-^ of 
0//A-S ami pre<loinin;ite, hut many other 

species are aUo present, meiudin*: typnaUV deci- 
duous trees such as Mnplp. Ehu and 

2. Moist Tempeirate Forests. — Aionji the 
whole leuszth oi the Himalayas rrom the Xorth 
West Frontier Provinre, 'through Ka-.hniir. 
Punjab. I'nited Pro\iiue>. Nejul and the Har- 
jeeliusi district to Sikkim and Bhutan, at alti- ; 
tudes from 5.000 to ll,ooo feet, and with .i 1 . 1111 - 
fall from 40 to iOO inches per ye.ir. are to he 
found extensive couiiVrons forests '.hnilar to the 
temperate forests of Furope and North Aineii<-a. 
The chief trees are spruce, Silvpr f ir^ Cetlar 
(Becklxr), Blue Pt-ne {Pinn^ exephti), and 
Cypress and Yeiv also occur to a less extent ' 
Often these trees are mixed toucther. but jmie 
crops of oneor the other are almost more 11 eluent, 
dependin'! on the altitude, aspect and other con- 
ditions. £ver;-Teen Oukt are also often piesent. 
particularly on southern aspects, while in tlie 
damper situations are often many bro;\d leaved j 
trees, also typical oi Kuiopean forests. -.u<h a-. 
-Uuples, Ifornhe'ith, Horse Chestnut. Birth. Elm. 
etc. 

3. Dry Temperate Foretts. — In the inner 
rankea of the Himalayas, wheie tfie soutb*\yest 
iriousoon isi feeble, and the zaiutall i- us>i;iU> 
than 40 inches a year, and that is mo-stly in the 
form of winter snow, is to be found cvtcudina 
from 5,000 to 10,1)00 feet a drier and more 0 ])en 
type of temperate forest. It <onsi-.ts clucrty ot 
the conifers (Vd«r {Deoflar), Pinns ijerurtbnnu Ant\ 
Jumper (./ murroptMUi). with lOme Silrer Fir an»l 
'Blue Pine at hiulier elesation'-. Broad leaved 
trees, such as Mttple, and the Holm Onk. 
occur scattered or In pure ii.iti hc'.. wliilc tlie Oh»v 
spreads up from the dry ■'i]btioj)ical zone The 
type o<'cur» m H.izara. Ka'limir. Ch.imbu. Iimet 
Garhwal and Sikkim Amoiii: the herbs an«l 
shrubs present are many inedic'mal plants, su«h a-. 
ArietnUitt and Ephe/Irti. 

V.— ALPINE FORESTS. 

The uppermost forests of the Himalayas, from 
about 9.500 to 1‘J.OOO tect. <'onsjst ot .» ilcnsc 
grovrth 01 suvall trees and lacue shrubs idneffy 
Birch, lihodo'teniiron .iiul dwaif Jumper witii 
patches of coiuferoU'i o^e^•\\ood ol liiuli level 
.Silver Fir, and Blue Pine 

This"ives place to an alpine .scrub al»ove. eoii- 
sFtin<! of dnart llhododendrons. J»mper>> ,md 
other slirubs, iutersperseti with patclies of mass- 
land, which form excellent ur.izinir area*s in suin- 
iner, when they are coveied with a ureat vaiiety 
of beautiful alpine ftowers. 

VI.— SPECIAL FOREST TYPES. 

Xmow^ various special edaphn and serai forest 
types, the ioUowhij» may be mentioned 

1, Beach Forest*. — tU rounti the coast, 
wiierever a fair width ot sandy beach o<i-uis. 
there is a friuj^e of forest in which CnsnariHtt, ori- 
ginally introduced from Australia, is now often 
the most cbaractprlstic sjrecies EIse\vln*n* 
binall everureen and deciduous trees torm a low 
but fairly dense fringe alouu th<; shore, 

2. Tidal Forests. — In the J:>uiideibuus ot 
the Oanges-Brahmaputra delta, and aloni: the 
lUQUths of other large rivers, »u< h a.s the Maha- 
padij UcMiaveri and Indus, ape to be found Mnn- 


\ groie {Rhi2ophefU. Brouyciierii, etc) and Sundri 
[(Herittern) forests, typical (ii s.\lt water svvanip'J 
j ilanv' of the trees have 'tilt ioot> lor suppoit, and 
' *' knees ” or pneunutopliures jirojoting upward' 
j from thesuaiiipsto piov ide .'ici at ion tor the root' 

3. Fresh-water Swamp Forests.—The'je aic 

.‘not very extensive, hut are to be found abo\e 
.the salt vv.Uer InniT in tlm deltas of the large 
rivers, and al.sO in dcpres-iuns. oiten oUl river 
I beds ii\ parts of Ass^mi. Bengal, the I’nited Pro- 
! Vinces aiiil Madras. Thev are sii))je( f to pro- 
longeil annua! Hooding and have various species 
acconliiig to The loialuy The ileita type m 
Bengal supports tlie liest of the tSitndri ^o^est^. 
I orteu over liHi iVet liigli. 

I 4 . Riverain Forests. — Along all the larger 
iiiveis on the l»anks ut new alluvium are to he 
I found stretches of moisture-loving trees, such as 
, Jjiiije rdf lent ot flus-reynui, I'erniinuhu tin/rioctirpd 
, and ,Salir tch/ispi rt/in. On recently deposited 
j gravels and sand. e\Teu.sive >tretches of which 
[ o« <-iii along many nv er i our^e.s both in A'orth and 
j South India, aie often to be fouinl Iore^t^ in 
i vaiious >tagcs of Miciossiou. depending on bow 
, newor ocl i-s the dep(;sit.on the luliifall and other 
liHul f.ictoi.s, I’ciliiip.s the mont iharacteristic 
aie file A/nitri Anu'i'i cntei'lni), .sisMixt {Dulbergia 
si>..\ii) and 'htiiniru lorc.st.s louud throughout 
Aoithem India troia A.s?am to Fuuj'uh. The&e 
forests are usu.illy ch.ir.ictcriscd hy heavy graw, 
and with pi»»te« tion they slowlv change to ii more 
inis'-ciUncous type of lou-st by the gradiul colo- 
uisiug ot vdlici 'pei'ies. 

1 vn.- THE BAMBOOS. 

{ -Vo .icrouiit OI fhf* lore,!, of India would he 
; I OMli.lfte uiMiont a n li'ii.nia- to the Hiimhmi, ot 
I Which tlieie aie vciy many hpecle^ occurring iu 
I ‘^1 aud tcmiwrate zones 

1 laii hamtioos. sucli as liunditi'.a arnntbnacea and 
\ //endroi-iiimnns huinillt.nii. often torm a very 
Idcnsc undeigKAvtli m the tiopical semi-evergreen 
and nioj.st dec iduous forests, while Bendrocaln- 
( was dnifiis 1 -, Pwallv abumlant uinl economically 

■ impoit.uit in the driti parts ot the tropical moist 
de» I'hions toicsts aUil in some of the tropical iliy 
tli‘« idnous ifiiests Oue ot the important results 

^ or toicst icscan h h th<‘ utilisation ot b.miboos lor 
; the ni.ikiiig ot [»a{)ci. Imt theie are htiU exteubi'c 
.'areas ot torcst.s witii a dcn-;c undergrowth of 
I »ani 100s wliK li uic not at picscnt economicuUv 
exploiMblfanh gicatlv hinder other 

[truest opiiatioirt^ 

[ Forest PoJi^ -The general polioy of the 

■ tovciumeut ol hnlia in relation to lorests was 
dehnitely laid flown m 1804 by the clas.sification 

1 the sue.!,, umlci the contiol ot the Department 
I into tour bro.id cia.-ises. jumely • 

' n 0^1 I'otests the pieftcrvation of which is essen- 
tial on 1 lunatic or )»hysic.ji grounds These are 
I isu.illv situatcfl in billy fountry where the reten- 
lon ot roreat growth is of vital importance on 
' ».* iitllupucf on the stfirage of the rain- 

tali and on the iiipventi(»n of ero'^ion and sudden 

(h) forests which afford a supply of valuable 
rmihei^ 101 nmiinei. ml puiposes. such, for exam- 
pie, lib the teak lorestb of Central and Southern 
v' I’ forests ot A'orthern, Central and 

Aoith-bastcrn liiflin. and the deodar and piu^ 
forests of the ^o^th- Western Himalaya, 
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(f) Muior Forent^. containing s^niewhat iu- 
i-iior kinds of timber and mauaiie<l lor tlie pio- 
uuctioii or fodder. ^ra?in" and otiiei j'lo- 

diice for local consumption ; the-^e lore-^ts aie ot 
L'leat iiiipoitaiice in ai^ricultural di'trut< 

{(f) Pasture laii<ls — These are not “ furests ** 
ill the ftenerally understood sense of the term but 
trriEhvj ixrounds inaiuued by the Forest Depait- 
lUi iit meiely as a matter of cOll^ enience. 

These four classes of forest are not always 
sharply diviiled from each other, and one and the 
same tract may to a certain extent l»e managed 
with more than one object. 

AdministratioB. — The forest busines-s of the 
fbiNeruinent 01 India is earned out in the De- 
partment of Education. Health and Lituds 
The Ins})ector-<Jeneral of Forests is aKo Pi'e- 
sident of the Forest Kesearch Justitutc at 
Dehra Dun and is the technical ad\i-'ei to the 
<'Overnnienf 01 India in loiest inatteis. Fndei 
the Constitution of Forests weie nnnle a 

trunsferreil subject in lloiiibay and Ihinna. 
where they had louu been udmini.stered by the 
Provincial tioverniuents. and in 11*24 the Ke- 
forms Iiiijuiry Committee pie-ide<i ovei by the 
late Sir Alexander Muddiman. Home Membei 
of the (joveniment ot fiKlia recommended that 
they be transfeired in other provinces un- 
less any local Coveinmeiit on examination of 
the position could make out a convinciuo <ase 
against the transfer in it- o\su piovince. .\ltei 
the Constitution of Dbi5 Ihitma was sej-xiiated 
from India and I'oiests weie itu hided in the 
schedule of Provincial subjects tiiioti^rhout 
India. 

Territorial Ciiargee — Tiie various pio- 
vinces are di\uled into one 01 imue Foie-t 
Lircles, each in cliai^e of a Coiiscrvatoi ol Fousts; 
usually provinces (ontainimr tiuei- 01 moie 
circles also ha%e a Chief Coiisoivator ulu* h the 
head of the Depaitment foi his piovince. Ciules 
are divided into a number ot I'oiest Dhisioiu. 
in chai'jte of members ot tlie imperial 01 Iho- 
'incial Foiest Ser\ice. Each Division lontaius 
a number of Kan<:e& in charue ot junlot nieinbj*i.s 
of the Provincial Senice or of I'oiest. Ranueis 
or Deputy Itanuers ; heavv DiMt-jons aie aKo 
sometimes divi<led into Sub-di\ isions. The 
llantres aie further subilivided iut\) a number ot 
rounds ami beats. These are protective as well 
as administrative sub-div isions hold bv Foicsteis 
and forest Cuards. 

Nop«Tcrritorial Charges. — Apart fiomteiri-' 
tonal charges there are vaiions impoitam 
posts of a non-territorial nature coumate*! with 
f-orest Research and Education. Sihicijlture 
btili-sation and the piopaiation of Foiesi Woik- 
111 ^" Plans. 

The Foregt Service. — The Forest Seivh'e 
comprises four branches — 

(1) The Indian Forest Seivice. This still' 

Contains 219 officers. Of these 16^1 weie le- 1 
cruited diiect to the seivice. Reiiuitment to I 
thi.s service ceased in 1932. I 

(2) The Iiuiian B'orest Emrineerinu Service — ■ 
this service was cieated in 1919 but since 1922! 
no further recruitment has been made. Some 
of tlie Forest Eiafineers have been liansferredj 
t^o the Indian i’orest Service or the Indian 
Service of Eujiineers and some have resumed or j 
nave retired. The present number of officers 


111 the Indian J ore-'t EniJineenuff Service 13 
only 2. one m the Punjab and the other in 
Bombay. 

(3> The ProviiiLial Forest Service. — Till 
• 1028, ortners for the lower gazetted Forest 
Service were reeniited for direct appointment 
as Extra Assistant Conservators of Forests, 
and weie known a.s Provincial Forest Service 
Officers. They weie tiained at the Imperial 
Foiest College. Deliia Dim. After the training 
of Indian officers for appointment to the Indian 
' F*>re-.t> Servh-e was starred at Deiira Dun. in 
192l>. the tiauiiug ot the Provincial I’oresl 
Seivue officeis was stopped in 1928. 

\Vith the adveiit of Provincial autonomy in 
1935 ami the eou-seiiuent cess.^vtion 01 all further 
reiiiutmeut to tlie Indian Forest .Servi<-e. Pro- 
vm«‘ial Ooveiiiments aie now building up new 
PioMiuuiI Foiest Seivices ot their own to take 
the pl.ne or the ludiaii Forest Services. As a 
icsiilr the old Provincial Foiest Seivices will 
dis-ippeai iu due couise. 

(4) The .Subordinate Foiest Service — These 
consist of B’orest Rangers. Deputy Rangers, 
Foie-feis am! B'oiest Cuards 

^Vith the closing dow^l of the Coimbatore 
College in 1949, tlu' tiaiuing ot Foiest Rangers is 
now tonceutrated at the Indian i’orebt Rangers 
c<»Uege at Delua Dun lor the whole of India, 
except Bombay, the lattei piovince making its 
' own aiiangements. 

The tiainmg of subordinates below the rank 
of Rangel s u can led out in vaiious local forest 
schools and ti.iinirig classes 
1 For€8t Education — Forest education in 

India first staited with the tounding in 1878 
ot a Foiest S4 hool at Dehia Dun. tor the train- 
ing 01 loic-t jango}^. The school owed its 
, oiigin to a memoiandum submitted in Septeni- 
; bcr. 1877. l>y Sir Dietndi Uiandis. the first 
I Inspectoi-Cieneral of B’orests to the Liovemment 
I of India, in which he luged the desiiahility 
of cjeating a imtiouai Foiest School in India, 
j witii the object oi pieparing students for the 
'executive iharge of a range, and ol enabling 
Foiest Rangels to (piaUfy lor piomotiou to the 
!.supeiioi stajb J'oiestiy. he said, must cease 
I to be a su!*jeit of foicigu inti oiluct ion : it must 
i become uatuiaUsed betuie it i-ould be regarded 
a-i establislied on a sale and peiiuaneut basis. 

' The hoj*es ot 8u Dietneh have today been 
luoie than lealised, foi not only is the executive 
ii'haige ot ranges and even tlivisioiis now being 
held by ranger students 01 Delua Dun or ot the 
I daughter lollege at Coimbatoie, but with the 
estal*lDhmecit ot tlie new Indian B'ore.st College, 

I piubatiomus aie now being trained directly 
tor the Supeiior Forest Seivu-es ot the various 
Piovimes and States of lii<Ua. 

Tfie oiiginal B'oiest Sdiool. esbiblished in 
ISTs. eaiiie iliiectly under the Coveinuient of 
India m 1884, vvhen it became known as the 
Impel lal B’orest College, and trained Rangers at 
hrst for all the provimes In 1912 the Madras 
B’orest College was opened at Coimbatore, serving 
Madias. Bombav. tlu‘ Ceutial Provinces. Bihar 
aiul Oiissu. and the 8outh and Central Indian 
States, the Impeiial B'oiest College at Dehra 
Dun seiving the rest oi India. The Madras 
B’oiest College has now been dosed, however, 
W’itU etfei't tiom the 1st Julj 1939, and Ranger 
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Student? from all parts of India are again being 
trained at Uehra Oun. Thi*« ToHege at Deiiia 
Dun ha" now ht-eii reiiaiiied tlie Inilniu Fon'^t 
H'liKjer CoUe<i>=. to di>tni'iui"li it iiom tlie 
new Imldiii Volle<ie for the traiiyug or 

ortireF'^ lor the Superior Forest Se!\iie", opened 
in 1U-3S. 

In 1912 a 'sepaiate eimi-e \\.i> "taired foi the 
Ihoviiieiai Foiest Ser\iee" a^ then Lon->tituted 
This <-ourse wa^ i lo>ed in lo2S u ith the « e^-ation 
of diiei I ret luitnieut to the old l*lo^mtla^ 
Forest Seivice". Fiom l-.t Xoveinbei. IhiiO. 
the tramiug oi Indian proiiatiouei-? tor tlie 
IndLin Forest Service w.i'. eoninieni-eth a ".epaiate 
Indian Foie^t Seivire College being t^tablFhed 
in the old Fore-t Kesearch Institute at chand- 
hagh, Dehra Dun. This College, howevei, lia«l 
to be closed in Novernlter, 19.i2. owing to the 
cessation oi lecuiitment to the Indian Foieat 
Service. 

Following the tiaiisfer oi “Fj)restV’ to i>opulai 
control, under the lerornied < oU"titution. the 
old Indian Foiest SerMie is slo^^^y thsappcaring. 
and ill it's place each province is building uji its' 
own Supeiior Foient Sct\i<e Foi the tiaining' 
of oflieera for these new Provincial Fcuc-t Ser- 
vices. and for the conesponding Forest .St-i\i<vs 
of the Indian States, the ImiotH Foit'^-r collt'iitt 
was established at >'ew Foi<*xt m « onjiin* t joii 
with the Forest Research In~trtute and was 
openeil in May, 19:18. 

The Indian Forest College. — The Trrdiari 
Forest College is housed in tlie Forest Rescan li 
Institute building at Xew P'orest arul is well 
equipped with le<tiue and connnoii room-., and 
biological iinci cheniiial laboratoiies The 
inuseuins, heibaiinin labor. itnr ics aiul work- 
shops and the Central Lihiaiy of the I’cuest 
Research Institute loirii an irnpoitant p.iit oi 
the College, in so far as they are laigely iiscd for 
educational purposes l»y the Hescaieh (»lli«-ei.s 
and College Statf. Hostel accoininoilation is 
jirovideil in class ll Otfncis' biiiigalou?. and 
there is a coniinon jne.ss. A large pla>ing field 
with a pa\llUon p!OMd<‘s football .uid hoi ke\ 
grounds, a cikket piti Ii and tennis louits. 

The htaff ot the College i oiisists noniin.illy 
of two — the Fiim ipal and Pjo{es»or of Forestry, 
and the I.eidurer in Fiigjneei ing and .Suiv«*ying, 
under the general adniimstiati\e i-ontrol oi the 
President. I'orest Rescan h Institute. irid l ollr-gts 
But in addition the Research Otficers ot all the 
branches ol the Forest Research Tiistitnte act 
as lecturers in their respective subjects 

The course I'overs two yeaw. and among 
other condition's an honours degree is reipiired 
as a tiualification loi entry Tin* ices are 
Rs. 3..5U<J per year, and the total cost, including 
stipend for living expenses, cost of r-.uiip mrtfit 
and equipment, and travelling expenses loi 
field training .ind tours comes to about Rs iD.aiHi 
for the two yeai.s’ couise. Only those students 
are accepted w'ho are deputed by their Pioviiicc', 
or Mates, or who have a guar.intee ol employ- 
ment on their successluliy completing the course 
The Indian Foreel Ranger College — The 
Indian Forest Ranger College (n>i!neily 
known as the Forest School, ami then a-^ the 
Imperial Forest College) is housed in the oiigiri.d 
College Y>uildings at Dehr.i Dun. Tiiese com- 
prise a colle<ge building, with lecture amt <'om- 
jjiOU rooins, drawing and engineeiing hulls, 


biological laboi.itory and mu-eum. and IrO'^teN 
for the students I he "Uriuundiug ground' 
coveimg af.out 4 aire-. lon-ntute .i smail ar- 
iKuetum and in< liiiie Tennis (ourT-, while there 
is a gootl pLning field adj.nent. 

Tlie staff of The tolhge fou-Ft'' at pi’esent 
of the Diieitoi .ind the As-i^t.mt In-tiintoi 
Certain ot the Kf-cai.h Oflnei" of the Foie-t 
Reseaieh TiMjtute al-Mi leiTiiic in tlich >pei la 
subjects. 

The loui-e rovers two ye.it-. Among othci 
londitioii". The minimum iju.ijifitatiou lor ad- 
Tin-siou to tlie i oUege i- .i Mati u ul.irion eeitifi- 
i.ite ot an ladi,in 1 uiseisity or its equivalent, 
but the Usual standard is higher The lees aie 
Rs. 1 per \e.ii. aiul tiie tot.il lOst. iiniiiding 
stipend tor living expenses camp oiirnt .uui 
equipment and ti.ivelhng e\peu-es ror field 
tiaining and tours tomes to about Rs. 4 .s.so 
foi the two ve.iis' ioiit"e. Only those students 

aieaicepted who are deputed by their Piovinee.s 
ol M-ite-i. Ol who li.ivf .1 guaiaiitee oi einploy- 
lueut on their "UCi e-siuUv completing tlie 

KUUse. 

Research —The Fni,>..t Sihool foiimled at 
Delu.i Dun in !x7s bet.nne aNu a recognised 
centre of Fciicst Reseairh in I'.iiib when at the 
iiist.uM c* C)l Sii 8.ijjitliiii Faidley-\\ ilrnont then 
Tnspec-toi-Ceuei.ii iq Forests. ,i sprit w-rs appomt- 
c'd to iiivesrig.ite juoi-lems ctjiiner ted l»Oth with 
the glowing ot loiests and witli The utiliMtion 
Ol fojc'st puMlufc 

III 1914 the hist Forest Rcse.nch Institute 
w.is o|M‘ne«l on the ( liandltagh Hstate. Imliia 
Dun Witliina vcuytiw \c*.Us the* w.ii demand 
lor loicsf ]>iodiitc* ( !n])li.isis(>d the scojie and 
need tor extensive lesi-aich lar lieyond that 
Ic»i w'lia h aeeommod.rtion h.id been Tuosided. 

wete thei'eforr' made* for a new Forest 
HescMieii InstitiiTe (,n the Kaul.igaili (New 
1-orest) e't.ite a tew miles out of Dehra Jhiii. 

oj)cnnl cm the 7rh November. 1929. 
liie cud Institute was converted into the Indian 
I cerc'st Service* Collcgt.. but with the closing 
Ol that college in ling, the whole of the Chan-l- 

l..|gh estate uas gi%,.n jjj.jny 

mMitiou-* and modihcations now fonn-c the 
Doon Sc hook 

The I'oicst Reseaifli Institute i-^ under the 
admiuistj.rti\c coiitiol ot tlie inspc-rtoi-tleiiei.il 
ot I’oie.sts. uiio iv aFo tlic* PiPsident. There rue 
live main bi.rnchc*s ot toi»'.,t M*scaicli n.inielv 
:sil\uuUuie. lore.st lintauv. Ctiiisation. Fhito- 
mologv :ind Chemistiv Silvu uituie. which 
cleats with all the* iJioduction side of fore.strv 
is unclei tlu- diicrioii ot the Silv iciiltuiisC 
*uiich OI the actual re.spunh work D. however, 
decemi.disCMl and done bv local pi o\ mcial silvi- 
cnitinists m the j)io\inLes. but the Central 
. iivicuitunst co-oidmaTc‘s their work. cioc*s all 
_ uie statistic al computing and ac.ts as an intorina- 
;Uon buiKiu on sihicuUiir.il m.ittc-is foi the 
I vnoie ()t India ami Bin m.i. The Botanical 
nramti ^ duffly concei'nrd with tlie ideiititica- 
I mil ot spc'c )*'s, hilt lias a mvc.ologic.d section 
‘ic-aiing with rungiis disp.iscs or trees and wood 
i lotting ruugi. The I tilwation lu.vi.eh has 
&ec tions dealing resi>pctively vvitli timfier testing, 
.wood vv'oiking. wocxl preseivutiou, tiiul'er 
j spasomiig. papei m.ikmg, wood technology and 
j minor loiesr prodm ts. The sc..tious aip under 
I the chaige of spec lally trained Tndmn assistants, 
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a, 1(1 are etiuipped with ui)-to-<iate woik'-hop.'. 

iiiacltme''. -ea-oniii'i kilu''. 
tre.itmenr plant ^■a^^^^il! and a paper-niakiiui 
pLiiit "iirtK i-nitlv lai'je to en.Ude paper -making 
te^t^ to be earned out on a commeieial ?eale, 
Tlie Forest Entoiuoloui'-l is piiiiiaiih roineined 
wFh reseaiidi into the eoiitiol 01 lu^eit attaeks 
in tree ciops. and in-'e* t (Lunai'e to timl>ei, 
Theie is also a .-ei tion dealum \\ ith tiie taxonomy ' 
of [ndian in-^ects undei the >\sTeinatie laitomo- 
logist. The (.'iiemist does reseanh work into 
dru-is. oils and othei minor fore-'t pioduet'*. 1 
anc there is also a Soii Chemist wlio h engaged 
on -lU ii ultural proiirpm". 

Tlie Eorest Re.seaieh Institute is thus omanised 
and eijuii>ped to deal \Mtli e\ery aspect ol Foie^t 
Rt-eareh and the work it has done in the past 
and is doiu'i has udie a lou'j way towards ini- 
pioviii!^ the prodiietivitv of the forests 01 India, 
and had leil to five lullei and liettei milKitioii 
or their product s^ with coiresj'oudiiv-ly incicased 
hnamial uduiti'-. Jainited la. ilitn s' aho exist 
at the Foiesr Reseanh Institute loi tiamms in 
n-scanh nicihofls and Mi the conduet ut u- 
seaieh by i'ii\ate iinlu iduals. 

Forests Pioducts. — -Foiest piodiue is divnlul 
into two mam lieaiK ( 1 ) .M.ijoi piodu«»‘ tiiat 
i< timber and hiesvond .uid {-) Mimu piodnem 
I'oinpiism-i all otlier piodiuts s^. h as l>ambcos. 
leaxes, liiuts. tii)ies, imiss. unnis. lesius, barks 
airimal and miner.il jiroduits etc The aver, me 
annual outturn ot Imii'ci and lucl Horn all 
sourci's avenines aixiut gdo imllion cul.n feet 
This nas undertaken a tt‘\% years aim at tiiC| 
initiation and developm^-*nt or M-rtam laiiiej 
I'Xploitation s( homes esjieci.rllx irt Madras | 
which had inditt»*rr'nt suec»#ss It was h(*ped j 
in Madi as^byjitilisin'i model n \nict lean incth‘H|s ' 
to extract and utilise veiy lame .juantities ot 
MiUiable tirnlieis. but the liirnl result proved i 
that this exteiisixe exploitation wa'* justilied ' 
neithei hy the st.md oi timber m tin' Mrests nor I 
bv the possilulities ot satisfsiiii: markets 'JTre I 
IToviiicia! Coseinmeut .ittcr tins expciHUicc 1 
adopted a moie tautious policy. 1 

In the Andamans mttable dc\elop’*’'‘‘h'- haxc. 
taken place Tn the past, extiardrou ot timber! 
was done by eleph.rnt drasj;'.:mir witii the n*sult i 
that only ,i ti inge ot the toicsts ( onld in* tom hed. 
Attempts weie made lu em])Io> mg American, 
methods ot meclumn ,il ioirging. toi wlnclr ina-j 
(liiiu-iv was liouulit .nul an Ainciuan expert' 
employed to t.ike chaige ot the x\ork. The’ 
I'osts ot extr.ictiou. howexei Iw tliesc iiuMtis 
piovt‘d too Inuh Heientlv the pn»l)lcm has 
been soUed l)\ means ot tiamwaxs, tlie' 

trains ot tin. ks liomu diawn bv eh’pir.iiits whicli 
h.r\»‘ iit'en sujx laiuiu.ited tiorn oridiii.iix work 
and it lias iiemi found pos'.ihle m thi^ wav to 
work laige. hitherto iriaeccssiblc aieas ol toicst 
Neiy cheaply. Elsewheie 111 India a gieat p.iit 


of the tiade in timber lies in tlie hands of con- 
tiartors who aie. on the xvhole. regarded trust* 
worthy it suBnieiit contiol over their operatiens 

is exen ised. 

Forest Industries. — The important role 

wliich the forests of a l ountiy play in its genera! 

( ommereuil wetiare and 111 providing employ- 
ment for its ]>opiilatioii is not always tully re- 
cognised. If accuiate e&timates were available 
toi Iiulia. they would no doubt show that apart 
tiom the jungle population which is directly 
de]teudeiit on the forests and the large numbers 
01 xxood-cutteis. sawyers, eaiters. carriers, rafts- 
I men and others wot king in and near them, eniplox- 
meiit on an euonnous scale is piovhled to pei* 

■ '»ons engaged in working up the raw'^ ptoduets. 
Among these latter may be mentioned carpenters, 

• wheelwrights, coopers, hoat -build em tanners, 
lope-makers. lac-mauufactuiers. basket -makers, 
land tuanv other i lasses of skilled laboureis. 
The Indian census shows ovei a million peop’e 
and then dependents so employed in Riitish 
I India and iieaily a further halt million in Indian 
j States, hilt these are piobably below the actuals, 
as mm ft lore&t labour is not whole-time lal*oui. 

1 devoting seven or eight months in the year to 
' toiest work and the ie>t to agiicultuie. With tl e 
opening up ot the torests. the extension of,sy<t(- 
matic working the widei Use ot known prr^ucts, 
and the po-siMe discovery of new pioducts. a 
-tc.Mly and c.\tcn>j\c development of iiidusiii(>s 
dependent on the loiest- ot India may be eoii- 
lUlently aiitnrpated m the futuie. 

FisftDcial Resulis — 'i'he giowtli of forest 
lexemre. expenditure and siiijdus dining the 
past To veai- has been ’'toa.iy (Jross revenue, 
betorc the late winld wide de]>iC‘*sioii lausrd 
a temporary dM>rgani.s.itiou ol all tiados. steadily 
rm leased iintrl it .munntted to some Rs 2 ( 11 ) 
lakhs a vc.rr. suiplus levenne amounting to 
upwards ot gh per rent ot ginss rr'M'JiUC. 
Most ot tire piOMucos uidiuaiily sliow a steady 
incie.ise ot sui phis 

Agencies — 'I'hc geiu'i.rl juactico ot the Foiest 
he]»artnu‘irt in the Covemment ol India ami 
tire vaiKUi- IMoximes 1- to londuct Then own 
sales diic«t willi timbia de.ileis 01 laigr* um- 
smm‘is though there ai.c notable exception^', 
Indian trmbei marketing in Ihiglarid (especially 
Vndainan timbers) is now done under tie 
diiertion ot a 'ITinbei. Adxiscr who is attaclnd 
to the Ottiee ot tire Hjgh Commissioner for 
Imha Sales ot Indian timbers and especially 
tiinbei> tiom tire Aiidam.iiis are steadily 
ill! lea-ing 

Bibliography — \ laige nmnbei of bulletins 
and otbei publrcatitui- lias been issued by the 
Foicst Itescaich Institute, and of these a list 
can be obt.iined liom the I’lcsident. Foiest 
Rescandr lu-titute and College. New Forest, 
Dehia Dun \ i*. 
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WIBELESS TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY. 


Beam Stationsv — The year 1927 saw the 
commencemeut of Beam wireless services on 
the Marconi system between India and the 
Uni^d Kingdom. Powerful transmitting and 
receiving stations erected at Poona and Bhond 
respectively by the Indian lladio Telegraph 
Company are connected by land lines with the ' 
Central Telegraph Office in Bombay, whilst 
stations at Skegness and Grimsby are similarly 
connected with the General Post Office in London, 
and the circuits are so arranged that messages 
are exchanged between Bombay and London 
without int-ermediatc handling at the Beam 
stations at either end. The huge aerial systems 
at Poona and Dhond, each supported on hve 
steel towers 287 feet in height, are landmarks 
over a distance of many miles. The service 
was inaugurated by His Excellency the Viceroy 
on 23rd July 1927. 

It Is noteworthy that the opening of the 
Beam wireless serN ice coincided withn reduciion 
in rates by the cable companies. The Eastern 
Telegraph Co., which operates the cable from 
Europe to India, has become merged m the 
new company now known as Cables arid Wireless 
i'W. The Indian Badio Telegraph Company 
has taken over the working of the cables at 
Bombay and Madras, and is now known as the 
^dian Badio and Cable Communications 
Company Ltd. The same Company also works 
a direct wireless Service between Bombay and 
Tokio, which was opened In 1933. 

The inland wireless stations at Delhi and Alla- 
habad have now been equipped with apparatus 
to enable them to function as aeronautical 
wireless stations and they are used as such. 
The wireless installations at Karachi and Cal- 
cutta have been modified so as to meet all the 
wireless requirements of aircraft passing over 
India. New stations equipped for aero- 
nautical communication purpo5?cs ha\c been 
erected at many places for the j'uipose of 
providing constant coiuniunication with aiicraft 
in flight, the nioat up-to-date s\stem iuiving 
been installed. 

The Indian coast stations have Lern main- 
tained ill a state of liigli efficiency and many 
improvements effected. The liigh-sp^etl conti- 
uiious-wave wireless stations at Madras Fort 
and Mingaladon (llangoon) have proved extre- 
mely satisfactory, and a large portion of the 
trallic between Southern India and Burma is 
regularly worked by this direct route instead 
of the circuitous route ria Calcutta. The 
traflic is Interrupted occasionally by atmo- 
spheric interference, particularly during the 
hot weather but the difficulties liave been 
largely overcome by handspeed working during 
the worst periods. 

In December 1036 a radio-telephone service 
Was oiHined between Madras and Bangoon. by 
means of which telephonic communication can 
be obtained between all places in India connect- 
ed to the trunk telephone system and many 
jilaccs in Burma. This service involved the 
construction of a large amount of new and up- 
to-date apparatus both at Madras and at 
Rangoon. 


I For many years the Bombay station known 
I as Bombay Radio was located on Butcher 
I Island in the Harbour, but during 1927 a fine 
new station equipped with modem apparatus 
I was erected and taken into service at Santa Crux, 

I just outside the limits of Bombay Municipality. 

I Badio telegrams exchanged with ships at sea 
I by coast stations in India and Burma continue 
j to increase in number, and total many thousands 
! per annum. Telegrams are also passed by 
; wireless between Madras and Colombo when 
the normal route Is interrupted. 

Wlreliss telephonic communication between 
pilot vessels, lighthouses and shore stations are 
tuaintained by the Port Trusts at Bombay and 
Bangoon . 

Safety at Sea. — A noticeable feature of 
wireless development during recent years 
has been the provision of direction-finding 
apparatus at Bombay, Calcutta and Karachi and 
facilities at other const stations whereby ships at 
■sca equipped with direction-finding apparatus 
can obtain bearings on coast stations and thus 
determine their position with a remarkable 
degree of accuracy. The latest style of Marconi 
beacon was erected on Kennedy Island during 
1931 to guide shipping approaching Bombay 
harbour. All ships equipped with wireless 
direction finders will now be able to 
obtain knowledge of their whereabouts at a 
considerable distance from the coast. Improved 
arrangements for broadcasting time signals, 
weather reports and navigational warningsfrom 
coast stations have also proved of value to ships 
at sea. .\n elaborate system of radio services in 
conncctiou with civil aviation has been 
ilc\ eloped especially for the assistance of 
aeroplanes along the airmail routes between 
Kaiachi and Singapore and between Karachi 
and Madras. 

Badio-Telepbone Service. — An event of 
considerable ipiportance was the inauguration of 
the radiotelephone service between India and 
England on May l, 1933, when His Excellency 

I Sir Frederick Sykes, the then Governor of 
Bombay, and Sir Samuel Hoaro, the then 
Secretary of State for India, exchanged 
I messages as a preliminary to the opening of 
the service to the public. 

The service is based upon the beam wireless 
sy.Htera wJiich has been operated successfully 
for several years by the Indian Badio and 
Cable Communications Company between India 
and the United Kingdom and India and Japan. 
Initially, the radio telephone service was limited 
to B« mbay and Poona at tiic Indian end and 
to the United Kingdi'm at the other, but 
facilities for conversation witli other places 
were speedily arranged, until It W'as possible 
for people in Bombay to speak to the 
United States, Canada, Australia, South 
Africa and many other parts of the world. 
Similarly, there w'as a gradual extension of the 
area covered in India, and every Important 
city in India can be placed In telephonic com- 
munication with England and the rest of the 
world. 
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Many technical problems are involved in the 
penection of the India-England -wirelesa 
telephone, not the least of which is the ensur- 
ing of secrecy. When the service was first 
opened, report’s from ordinary broadcast 
ers m all parts of the country and as far afield 
as Cevlon indicated that conversations could be 
“ tapped ” with the greatest ease, hut later 
“ secrecy gear ’* was installed. 

Any private telephone owner can use the 
service for an overseas call. Before doing so, 
however, he has to place a deposit with the 
Telegraph Authorities. 

Liberal allowance is made at thy discretion 
of the observing operator for periods during 
which speech is unsatisfactory owing to 
anv defect in service, so that tiie time charged 
for is the period of effective speech only, 
i Allowance is made in charging for calls when 
atmosphtTLC conditions prevent continuous 
effective conversation). 


stantial funds for the purpose, A specie . 
inducement for the expansion of broadcastinL 
was the constant growth of revenue fron 
riU'toms duties on imports of wireless material 
This showed on the one hand a widespread desir 
on the part of the publie for further broadcasting 
services and on the other hand a prospect of 
substantial profits to fioveniment through tht 
increase of imports of wireless apparatus. 

The first important development ordered by 
Government was the opening of a hich-power 
modmm-wa\e bromlca'^ting station at Beihi. 
Thisstation was actually opened on 1st Janu- 
ary 1936. Its wave length is 340 metres 
(8.'?2 kc/s). The wavelength wa^ somewhat in- 
conveniently close to that of Bombay, but 
at tlie time when the station was erected it 
was believed to be the best length of medium- 
wave for transmissions in India. It was there- 
fore appropriated for the first high power station 
to be built. The Bombay wavelength has 
since been changi d. 


Broadcasting— Jor several years, limited 
nroiidcastmg services were roamtamed by 
Radio Clahs in Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras 
and although the transmitting sets employed 
by them were of very low power, the broad- 
casts were popular. Tiie clubs were assisted 
financiallv by a Government contribution based 

upon the revenue from license fees, but _ , 

this did not nearly suffice to cover the cost tlontooponalnrgt- 
o! the trausmiS'.ions, and the greatest credit is [ intimated that tin 


, The CrO\ernment of India decided to appoint 
a Controller of Broadcasting in India and 
. sfcure<l from the British BroarJeasting Corpora- 
tion Mr. Lionel Fieldcn, who took up his duties 
in 193.') and w.is largely instrumental In the 
.iultialorganizatiouufthenew Delhi station. 


Government, in 


■ B 


due to the members of those clubs for the .'^port* 
in" manner in which they provided adtlitional 
funds and undertook the entire responsibility 
for the programmes. 


After ’ 
years, an 
granted 
services u 
Broadcast 


I 


over several 
•Jompaiiy was 
broadcasting [ 
• of the British 1 


the iDstalUtinn of I'nodi-rn high-powpr trans- 
miSMOii efjnipuu'nt!^ in place of the existing 
plant*' in Bombay and (.•alciitta and that a 
similar iiuHl.irn .station would be opened In 
-Midr.is. TIuj tliofoiigii investigation i>f genewl 
hroa»lcast jpg prol.lenus througiioiit India which 
folbmed the arrival of Mr. Fielden led to a 
f tlji.'s** plans, ami through his 


transmittinLl 1 'nstrumentaUty tlui British Broa.: 

I Corporation lent India in the early nio 


Icasting 


a7ivy«\iva^' . t> —i. v, ^.,1 i V oi |;i uut ii <ji n iiv jiKiia ui ifie carlv niontlis of 

stations were erected in Bombay and Calcutta, [1930 the services of .Mr H L Ivirke 
tho w.rvi.’Ps at the former being inaugurated . o .11.x . i.. ivirKC. 


the services at tlie former bein' 
by His Excellency the Viceroy in .July 1927 and 


valuable report was presented by this 


the latter by the tJovernor of Bengal a month , otlicial, a plan for wnie exteii'.lon of broadcasting 

later. These stations had each, an aen-al input 

of one and a half kilowatts, the .same as that 
of the 2LO Stations in London, of which they 
are iiracticallv duplicates. Tlie programmes 
so arranged that botli Indian nml 


activities \vas claborati-d Government engaged 
3Ir. W, Goyder, one of the foremost wireless, 
uu‘l particulai ly shoi t-wavp, engineering experts 
in tiu) world, to bo their principal engineer 
for construction and reseaich work. Orders for 


■EuToxiean music were broadcast daily and the exten.sivo new eciuipmunt for implementing 
nfW5 ImUi'tms and market and weather reports .plans foi expansion prepared bv these experts 
were read m two languages. ' wore placed in December 1936. ‘it includes new 


All India Kadio. — The Indian Broadcasting 
Company was woun'l up in 1930 and its opera- 
tions have since been conducted by the Govern- 
ment of India, in the Coiniuuiiications Depart- 
ment. Government for this purpose formexi an 
Indian State Broadcasting Service, mw called 
all ludi.i Kadio. and instituted a Central 
Broadcasting Advisory Committee, repr^ent- 
ative of the non-official public in association 

with the Departmental officials, to keep them 

in tonch with public opinion. The 
Committee has as its chairman the Memlier 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council m charge 
of the subject. 

Government, availing themselves of an 
improvement iu their tluancial conxlifion, in 
103-4-35 decided upon a large development of 
their broadcasting service and allocatexl Mib- 


lU k.w. short-vuive transmitters for Bombay 
and CalxMitta and one Id k.w. and one 5 k.w. 
short-wave tiaii-.imttLrs for broadcasting and 
experimental work in Delhi. It also includes 
Id k.w. ^hort-w.ive tran«nHtter for 

Madras for service throughout the Madras 
I^fcsiih'ucy, and a 20d watt medium-wave 
transaiittcr for 3Ia<iras City. All this 
apparatus will be of the . most modern 
type. Tills vyilJ make for economy m w’orking 
and should give purity of rendering unexcelled 
in any other country. The short-wave platit 
Is Considered of gre.at importance, as it will, 
provide u measure of service for the whole, of 
Inrlia. The medium-wav’e transmitters ‘ are 
intcnrix.'d to give a first-grade service, on in- 
ex^nslve receivers in the large towns, but^ 
owing to atmospheric conditions in India 
during the greater part of the year cannot be 
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expected to provide a fir-t-srade service at 
fistanci‘3 more than 30 to 50 inilcs from tlie 
special areas for which tiiey are intended 

His Excellency the Marquess of Liuhth^ow, 
iiiinediately after taking the oath of ofhee as 
Verov in Delhi on IStli Ai»ril 

proceeded to deliver a broadcast addres> to the 
Princes and people of India. Tliis ryinaikaide 
innovation in pru( edure is retrarded as iudieatinjr 
Hi-- Excelleruq s entiui'ia.^in for hioadca'*tiim 
and to portend that he will show considerable 
interest in its devtbq'inent 


Licences- — Broadcast receiving licences are 
issued at Head Post Offices at a fee of ten rupees 
per year, and cover tlie use of receiving sets 
throughout British India except Baluchistan and 
the Nortii-West Frontier Province. Licences for 
fixed stations for transmitting and experi- 
mental purposes are much sought after, 
and despite a careful scrutiny of the appU- 
cMiiti, a cun'?i<ierable number have been issued. 
The number of traders m wireless apparatus 
who are required to take out special import 
licences has increased considerably during the 
],ast year. 


BROADCASTING IN INDM. 


ffeadquartpr" of All-Iiuiia Ibidio' No 
Bhagwaiida-? Hoad, New Dellii 

Telegraphic address “ t'ONBKOOA'^T " 
Bruadca'^ting in India i-- controlled liv All-India 
Ptadio. which a dej'artment ot the <b>vernmciit 
of India. The head of this department I'J the 
Controller of Broadcastinir. who i'' a''s5''ted at 
headiiuartcTs by the Deputy Controller, the 
Chief Engineer, the Adinini-tratn e Ollicei. the 
Assistant Chief Kmiineer, the Public Rel.«tioni« 
Oftcer and the Director 01 Progiammcs 
Planning. 

Then' are 9 '-tatioiis and la tran^rndters at 
present in operation in India 7 Beiouing 
Centres are also in op‘‘rati(.n at the j-resent 
moment at Bombay, Delhi, Culeutta. M.olras, 
Trichy. Daei-a. and I'e-liuwar. T«o iiu»re 
are under cunstriatiun. 

Each station is under the control of a Station 
Director, who exercises super\i'>ion m respect 
of the programme, technical (through the Station 
Engineer) and clerical ^talf under him Other 
heads of offices are (O The News Editor. All- 
India Kailio, (o) The Editor. "The Indian 
Listener," ” Awaz " and " Sarang," (<o) The 
Kesearch Engineer and (/e) The Installation 
Engineer. The total strength of All-Imlia Kailio 
as on the 1st June. i'*4() was as follows — 

Headquarters Other 
onna‘<. 

Officers . . 7 "-'>2 

Staff . . 53 214 


Total (50 4(H) 


1, i:.H h station of All-India Radio gcneralh has the 
following types of ^tlldlos for the broadcasting 
! of ditlrrent kinds of jtrugrammcs — Englisli 
' inusK Indian music. Talk-. News. Drama. 
:Giamo}ihone leyonls and Feature iirugrammes 

Public Relations. — Contact between All-India 
Ifadio and its listeners is e-tabli-hed tliroiigh 
the medium of 

(<) Periodu-al qiiestiomiaircs i-siied from 
it- stations to elicit reactions ami 
taste's of li'tcners. 

(o) AiKi'^ory Committees e-tabli<hed at 
Delin' I’.omhay. Calcutta. .Madras, 
Lahoieand Liu’know in eon-sultatioii 
with the lMo\iiMiai (Jo\ ernments to 
keep tlie Coutndler in tomliwith 
ioia! pni'lie ojiinioii in the matter of 
fTogramme constiuetiou and advise 
hinr on Mil h matter's 

(<o) The five Radio Journals of .\11-Iiulia 
lladio, n: The Indian Jastener 
(English), X\\i\7. (I’rdu), Sarang 
(JlmdD, V.etar Jagat (Bengali) and 
\ amdi (Tamil). 

(ii) Correspundeiue witli Listemrs from 
whom both ap]>re(iatioiis and critb 
cisius are received. 

Growth of Broadcasting ; — The working of 
the l)e|)aitm» at resulted in* a net profit of 
lls 22.yn.P5U with efiect from the year iy3l)-31 
to iy:is-3y. 

I'pto the 31st March 1039 Ils.23.S8 067 
ha\ebeen spent out of the total allotment of 
Ks 4U lakhs on capital programme. 


Progranunes. — Programmes, lioth Euroijcan 
and Indian, an- iilaiiiied by >fation Direetois 
with the assistance of their Directors «)f pro- 
gramiiipn and Programme Assi-fants The-e are 
drawn np well in adsame of their sihediileil 
dates, and .ire published in the fortnightlj 
journals of All-Iiuiia Radio. 

Twenty-eight News Bulletins a day in Eng- 
lish and Indian laiigu.iges are bro.ukast for 1 he 
benefit of listeners at fixed times of tlie day 
from stations. All-India Radio has also under- 
taken schemes of Rural broadi .istinu for the 
uplift of Mllagers at all its stations except j 
Bombay, W’here the scheme has been sus-| 
pended, and School Broadcasting at the 
Delhi, Bombay, Cah utta and Madras stations. | 
Public utility items include broadcast of S.O.S. 
messages for the tracing of lost persons. 1 


The giowth at Broadcast Rceeher Licences at 
the ell i «'* M*rcb '-f each year beginning with 
1933 •- gneii below wliiili will indicate the 
interest e\ince<i in K.idio. 


Licences. 
9,275 
12,037 
17.S81 
2S,066 
42.1.;i2 

97’537 

eeuces m force at the end 01 Ai'rii 1940 1 .(U,172 
liteiues are issued on behalf of the Direitor 
•neral Post.s and Te!» grai)hs, New Delhi, by all 
lad and suh-post Ufliceg, numbering 4 004 
i over iiidiu. 


»33 

>34 

>35 

>.h) 

>37 

>38 

>39 
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All-India Radio Broadcasting System. 


ALL-INDIA RADIO BROADCASTING SYSTEM. 

(TTiV/i effect from May 1, J940). 


Station j 

Power 1 
in K.W. 1 

1 

CaU T 

requency 
in Kc S. ^ 

Wave- ! 
lenchh j 
[Metre->). | 

Transmission Time 
Indian Standard Time 
(Subtract 51 hours for 

o.m't.). 

1. Peihi . . . . 1 

a.w. 20 

VX D 

8S6 

33s 0 j 

i 0730 to 0930 





” 1 

li 1200 to 1400 





.. 

ni 1700 to 2300 

Delhi . - . • ! 

5.\v. 10 

VL'D 2 

9500 

31-3 1 

i. 0730 to 0930 




,, 

„ 1 

It. 1200 to 1400 




40«»0 

60-48 [ 

fi. 1700 to 2300 

Delhi . . . . : 

S.tv. 5 

VLD 3 

15200 

] 0 62 1 

i. 0730 to 0930 




,, 


a. 1200 to 1400 




9590 

31 3 

hi. 1700 to 2300 

Delhi .. •• 

S.w. 10 

VCD 4 

11870 

25 27 

(As VUD 8) 

1 

(Bxperi* 





j 

menUl) 





5. Bombay .. .. 

M \V 15 

vir. 

1231 

244 

i. 0730 to 0930 





,, 

li ]23li to 1430 





.. 

hi. 1700 to 2300 

Bombay . . 

S.W. 10 

VUB 2 

9550 

31 4 

i. (»730 til 0930 




,, 

,, 

ih 1230 to 1430 




4880 

61 48 

lit 3700 to 2230 

2, Madras . . 

M.W -25 

VCM 

1420 

211 

h 07.30 to 0900 






h. 1300 to 1430 



1 

>> 


in. 1600 to 2230 

Madras . . 

S.W. 10 

VCM 2 

9570 

31-35 

1 I 0730 to 0000 




1 


ih 1300 to 1430 




4920 

60 98 

i>\ 1600 to 2230 

4. Calcutta . . 

M.W. 15 

vcc 

810 1 

370.4 

h 0830 to 0930 




u 

»> 

ii. 1030 to 1130 




„ 

„ 

iii 1230 to 1430 




» 

- 

ir 1700 to 2230 

Calcutta . . 

S.W. IQ 

YCC 2 

9530 1 

31 48 

i 0830 to 0930 





n 

ii 1030 to 1130 



1 



iii. 1230 to 1430 




4840 

61 OS 

ii\ 1700 to 2230 

f, . lahcre .. 

M.W. 5 

VUL 

1086 

276 

i. 0730 to 0930 




>, 

,, 

u. 1200 to 13rX) 






iii. 1800 to 2300 

f, lucVnow . . 

M W. 5 

VCM' 

1022 

293-5 

i. 0730 to 0930 


j 



,, 

it. 12(X) to 13IXJ 




» 


til. 1730 to 2300 

7 Tiichinoroly 

M.W. 5 

VCT 

758 

396 

i. 0730 to 0930 





,, 

ti. 1200 to 1300 





„ 

tit. 1730 to 2300 

^ . Dacca 

MW. 5 

VCY 

1167 

257-1 

1700 to 2230 

*. . Besshawar 

M.W. -23 

. A’UP 

1.500 

200 

i. 0830 to 0030 





•• 

ii. 1700 to 2230 
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Figttres of Wireless Imports. 


Indian States are taking up actively the 
installation of Radio j^tations. Hyderabad 
State has one in operation, while Travancore 
Mysore and Baroda are expected to have 
stations in operation in the near future. 

Ntimbev of Roccivors. — While the number 
of Wireless Receivers in India has increased, 
the total for All-Tiidia of about at the 

end of April l‘J40 neglisiible, when one considers 
the vast population, about 380,000.000, and when 
one compares it with the progress in Europe, 
America or Japan where it has become an 
indispensable dynamic social institution. 

Taking the figures of wireless licences, there 
was an increase of 11,000 between January 
1933, and July 1935. The number in April 
1937 was 43,351, in April 1938. 53.810 and iu 
April 1939. 73,698 and in April 1!)40. 100,388 
At the end of 1938 there were 21 .000 litense 
holders in Bombay rresideucy, \\lii<h has the 
largest number in India. 

Radio Imports. — The Imports of wireless 
apparatus into India has increased rapidly in 
recent years. Imports have increased in value 
from Rs. 10 lakhs iu 1932-33 to Rs. 35 lakhs 
in 1930-37. The value for 1937-33 was Rs. 47-7 
lakhs, w’hile in 1938-39 was about 41 lakhs. 
For the ten months 1st April 1939 to 31st Janu- 
ary 1940 the value of imports was Rs. 40-5 
lakhs. a> compared with R.s 30-02 and 37 IT 
tor the corresponding ten numths. of 1938-39 
and 1937-1038. Most of the iuipoits sue through 
Bombay. 

A feature of the import staii-^tie-, is the growth 
of importations from the United Kingdom, 
which now heads the lijd of countries supplying 


wireless apparatus to India. The United States 
comes second and the ^Netherlands third. 

During the year 1934-35, imports from the 
United Kingdom fell by over a lakh from 
Rs. 5,71.971 to 4,66.316 while those from the 
United States of America increased by 61 lakhs 
from Rs. 1,78,944 to 8,30.348. Imports from 
: the United Kingdom have increased since 
to Rs. 12.62.625 during 1930-37 being second to 
;the United States of America with exports 
to India valued at Rs. 16,02 354 during the 
same year. In 1937-38 Imports from the 
United Kingdom increased to Rs. 15,54,884 
and in 1018-39 to Rs. 16,87,726. Imports 
trom the U. S. A. in 1937-38 amounted to 
' Rs. 15,36,217 and in 1938-30 to Rs, 12,63,017. 

' For the ten months 1st April 1939 to 31st 
j January 1940 tidal imports from the United 
Kingdom were of the value of Rs, 14.07,945, and 
from the F S A. Rs. 12.59.522. 

In 1935-36 the total Indian imports were 
valued at R«, 28 lakhs and in 1934-35 at Rs. 16 
lakhs. Both transmitting and receiving appa- 
ratuses are included in these figures. Imports 
in 1936-37, including valves worth 1| lakhs, 
whhh were for the first time recorded under 
this head, amounted to Rs. 35 lakhs, the share 
of romphde recci\er> being Rs. 25 lakhs In 
1937-38 com]»lete Recohers accounted for over 
ll^. 28 lakhs and in 1938-39 to over its. 25 lakhs. 
For the ten months I'.t April 1939 to 31st January 
1940 complete Ri-cei\ers accounted for R^. 32-8 
lakh-< out of u gram! total of wireless imports 
amounting to Rs 40 05 lakhs. 

Below are given tables showing the value of 
the railio import trade, the value of imports 
into Bombay and the share of principal 
countries. 


HGURES OF WIRELESS IMPORTS. 


The following Tables give the position regarding wireless imports into British India. 
ALUINDIA IMPORTS. BOMBAY IMPORTS. 


1938-39 Rs. 40-9 lakhs 
1937-38 „ 47-7 

1936-37 ,, 35-2 „ 

1935-36 ,, 28 

1934-35 „ 16 

1933-34 11 

1932-33 „ 10 , 


1938-39 

Bs. 16-58 lakhs 

1937-38 

„ 26-19 ,, 

1936-37 

„ 18-06 „ 

1935-30 

„ 15-70 

1934-35 

„ 8-77 

1933-34 

.. 6'65 „ 

1932-33 

7-88 
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The Press. 


IMPORTS FOR TWELVE MONTHS. 1st APRIL TO 31st MARCH. 


Piancij)al ArtiLles. 

1937-38. 

{Twelve month- ) 

1038-39 

(Twelve Tiionrh-) 

l93!»-40. 

(Ten months 

1-f Ajiril to 
out Jamiarv 

Comphii^ TT/zv/c'’.'' receivers. 

Xo. 

Value 

B:,. 

No 

Value 

No. 

Value 

K>. 

from United Khiizd'-ni 

0,137 

6 98,791 

6.635 

8,15,185 

9 781 

10.>f*.499 

„ Netherlands 

6,423 

0 2t’,, !S1 

7,3:}S 

5,6.5,089 

8 274 

7 73,.)76 

.. Uuitc-d States of 

Aiiieiiia 

Other coiiutfics 

15 092 

2.915 

12 2.5,.Ull 

2,60,903 

11 8»iu 

10 30.754 

2,34.5U0 

13.152 

3, >24 

10.40,479 

3,86.466 

Tutal . . 

29 507 

28,11 4X5 

28 no 

25,^5 528 

35 Oil 

32 81 114 

frire/?-;.!! Tahe-^. 







From United Kingdom 

15,409 

86,476 

17,400 

7.«,S06 

17,479 

79.0>0 

United States of 
America 

44.051 

50,833 

45.197 

56 436 


Cl,!173 

,, Other countries 

20,171 

65,195 

7.796 

18,743 

U.13II 

23,373 

Total . . 

SO «‘,ji 

2 11. .'.11+ 

70.399 

1,53,985 

73:7)3 

1.66.430 

Component parts of v\ir«.-le>s 
reeeivtTss other than 


5,95,409 


3.81,015 


2.55,119 

Others 


11.51,614 


9,70.605 


3,03,142 

Total of Wireless apparatns. 







From T'nited Kingdom 


15,54 884 


10.87,726 


14.07,045 

„ Netherlands 


12,60,785 


0, itUlDl 


8,f.3.:>9l 

,, United States of 

America 

. . 

1.'i,3«.217 


12,0.3,1)17 


12,59,522 

Other countries 

.. 

4,18,116 


5,1U,«39 


4,74.747 

Grand Tutal . . 


47.70,032 

1 40,97,733 


40,05.805 


The Press. 


The newspaper Press in India is an essen- 
tially English institution and was introduced 
soon after the task ot organising the admi* 
nistration was seriously taken m hand by the 
English in Bengal. In 1773 was passed the[ 
Regulating Act creating the Governor-General-^ 
ship and the Supreme Court in Bengal andj 
witiiin seven years at the end of the same de-. 
cade, the first newspaper was started in Cal-1 
cutta by an Englishman in January 17»0. ; 
Exactly a century and a third has elapsed! 
since, not a very long period certainly, a period; 
almost measured by the life of a single news-i 
paper, The Timet, which capie into exhtcnre' 


only five yoats later in 17S5; but then the 
period of British supremacy is not much longer, 
naving commenced at Plassey, only twenty- 
three years earlier. Bombay followed Cal- 
•'utta clo.>.ely, and Madras ilid not lag much 
oetiind. In 1789 the Bombay newspaper 
appeand. The Bomlaif Herald, followed next 
V‘‘ar by The Bombay Courier, a paper now 
icprcv.-ntcd by The Tunes of India with 
'Mucli It was amalgamated m 1861. In Bombay 
tho adv« nt of the prc.ss may be sajd, to have 
lolhiw.-d the British occupation of the island 
much later tlian was the case in Calcutta, In 
\ dcatta the English were on sutferance before 
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Vlassey, but lu Bombay they were absolute 
isiasteri after 1665, aud it is somewhat stranse 1 
that no EnsUshman should have thought of ' 
s'tartlug a newspaper during ail those hundred ‘ 
and twenty-five years before the actual advent! 
I'f The Herald. 1 

The fir^t newspaper was called The Bengal . 
Gazette which is better known from the name 
of its founder as Hicky’s Gazette or Journal. 
Hicky like most pioneers had to sulfer for his: 
enterprising spirit, thouch the fault was entirely 
his own, as he made his paper a medium of I 
publishing gross scandal, aud he and his journal ' 
disappeared from public Mew in 1782. Several 
journals rapidly followed Hicky’s, though they 
did not fortunately copy its bad example. The' 
Indian Gazette had a career of over half a . 
century, when in 1S3J it was merged into the 
Bengal Harkaru^ which came into existence i 
only a little fater, and both are now represented 
by The Indian Daily Sewe with which thev ' 
Were amalgamated in 1866, JJo fewer than i 
D ^ pupers followed in as many years, the , 
Bengal Gazette of 1780, and one of these, 
Calcutta Gazette, started in February 1784, under ' 
the avowed patronage of Government, timuishes! 
still as the official gazette of the Bengal : 
Oevornment. ' 

a syndicate of Europeao merchants 1 
nnd officials commenced the publication ot ' 
John Bull in the EaUt a daily paper which wasi 
intended to reflect Tory opinion* in India and i 
f'et an example to the Press generally in thei 
niattcr of moderation and restraint, Ihe! 
name of this Journal was altered to The EngiUhA 
man by the famous Stocqueler in 1836. i 

From Its commenrement the press was 
Jealously watched by the authorities, who 
put serious restraints upon its independence 
and purgueu a policy ot dlsconrageinent and 
rigorous control. Governiueiit objected to 
news of apparently the roost trivial character 
utlectlng its servants. From 1791 to 1799 
several editors were deported to Europe with- 
out trial and on short notice, whilst s«'vcrnl 
more were censured and had to apologise. 
At the commencement of the rule of \Vene^le\ 
Government promulgated stringent rules fo’i 
the public press and instituted an official eeusoi 1 
everything was to be submitted before 
publication, the penalty for offending against 
these rules to be immediate deportation. These 
regulations continued in force till the time oi 
the Marquis of Hastings who in 1818 abolished 
the censorship and substituted imldcr ruh>. 

This change proved beneficial to the status 
the piess, for henceforward self-respecting 
and able men began slowly but steadily to 
the ranks of journalism, winch had till 
^en been considered a low profession. Silki 
Buckingham, one of the ablest and best known * 
ot Anglo-Indian journalists of those days. \ 
■availed himself of this comparative freedom 
to criticise the authorities, and under the short ' 
administration of Adam, a civilian who ttm-, 
porarily occupied Hastings’ place, he was de- 
ported under rules specially passed. But ■ 
Lord Amherst and still mure liord William 1 
Bentmck were persona of broad and libera! 
Views, and under tiiem the pr»’ss was left prac- 1 


ticaliy free, though there existed certam regu* 
Lations which were not enforced, though Lord 
Clare who waaGo%eriior of Bombay from 1831 
to 1835, once strongly but in vain urged the 
latter to enforce them. Metcalfe, who suc- 
ceeded for a brief period Bentinck, removed 
even these regulations, and brought about 
what is called the emancipation of the press 
m India m 1835, which was tlie beginning of 
a new era in the history of the Indian press. 
Among papers that came into being, was the 
Bombay Times which was started towards 
the close of lo38 by the leading merchants cf 
Bombay, and which in 1861 changed its name 
to the Times of India. The Bornbay Gazette 
founded in 1791. ceased publication in 1914. 

The liberal spirit in which Lord Hastings 
had begun to deal with the press led not only 
to the improvement m the tone and status 
of the Anglo-Indian press, but also to the ri'^e 
of the Native or Indian Press. The first news- 
paper in any Indian language was the Samachar 
Dnrpan started by the famous Serampote 
Missionaries \Vard, Carey aud Marshmun in 
1818 m Bengali, a.nd it received encourage- 
ment from Hastings who allowed it to circu- 
late through th»' post office at one-fourth the 
usual rates. This was followed in 1822 by a 
purely native paper in Bombay called the 
Bombay Samachar which still exists, and thu-a 
was laid the foundation of the Native Indian 
ITess wTiich at the present day is by far the 
largest part of the press in India, numbering 
ovet 650 papers. 

From 1835 to the Mutiny the press spread 
to otiicr cities like Delhi, Agra, Gwalior, an>l 
even Lahore, whereas formerly It was ciiiefiy 
confined to tlie PiesiMcncy towns. During 
tile 5Iutmy its ireedom had to be temporarily 
controlled by tlie Gagging Act which Canning 
passed in June 1857 on account of the license 
of a very few papers, aud owing still more to 
the tears of its circulating intelligence wdiicb 
micht be pri judieial to public interests. The 
Act was i>asscd only for a year at the end of 
nhieh the piess was once more free. 

On India passing to the Crown in 1858, an 
cia of prosi»crity aud progress opened for the 
whole country m which the press participated. 
'Ihere were 19 Anglo-Indian papers at the 
hegluniug of this period m 1858 and 25 Native 
p.ipers and the ciiculation of all was very small. 
The number oi the former did not show a great 
rise In the next i:i'n-*ratlon. but the iBe in 
iiitlii'ince and also circulation vraa satisfactory. 
Famous journalists like Robert Knight, James 
Maclean and Hums Mookorji flourished in 
this generation. The Ctaf and Mtlitara Gazette 
was originally published in Simla as a weekly 
paper, the first issue being dated June 22nd, 
1872. Prior to and in the days ol the Mutiny 
the most famous paper in Northern India 
was the Mofiissilite, originally published at 
Meerut, but afterwards at Agra and then at 
Ambala. After a lively existence for a few 
years in Simla the Civil and Military Gazette 
acquired and incorporated the MofussilUe. 
and in 1876 the office of the paper was transferred 
from Simla to Lahore, and the Gazette began 
to be published daily. 
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INDIAN PRESS LAW. 


Before 1835 all ptlntiDg of books and paper | 
was subject to licence by the Governor-General 1 
in Council, and the licences were issued or I 
refused at the discretion of Government. Act j 
XI of 1835 repealed the old Regulations and ' 
merely required registration of the printer and I 
made a few minor requirements. That Act 
was replaced in 1867 by the present Press and I 
Registration of Bwks Act, and, except for an 
Act which was in force for one year during the 
Mutiny, there was no further legislation directly 
affecting the I'rcsa until 1878 when the Verna- 
cular Press Act was passed. That Act was 
repealed during the Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon 
in 1882. ]' rom that date until 1U07 Government 
made no attempt to interfere directly with the 
liberty of the l^ress, the growth of sedition 
being dealt with in other ways by the passing 
in 1898 of section 124A of the IVnal Code in its 
present form, which had been originally enacted 
in 1870, and by the introduction into the Penal 
Code of section 153A and into the Criiiiinal 
Procedure Code of section 108. There were a 
certain number of prosecutions under those 
6ectjou.s up to 1907, but the dissemination 01 
sedition through the Press continued. Ja 1908 
the New.spaper (Incitement to Offences) Act 
was passed which dealt with papers iocitiog 
to murder or to acts of violence. This Act 
failed to have the desired effect. 

The Indian Press Act, 1910. was a measure 
of Witter scope, the mum object of which was 
to ensure that the Indian press generally should 
be kept within the limits of legitiiuatf 
discussion. 

The Act deals, not only with inotenients 
to murder and acts of violence, hut also with 
other eppciOed classes of pnblifhed matter, 
iiuludiiig any words or eigns rending to seduce 
soldiers or sailors from their allemunce or duty, 
to bring inro hatred or contempt the British 
Government, any Native Prince, or any sec- 
tion ot Ifl> ^fajesty's subject-, in linlia, urtt» 
iiitiimdatf public seiviinrs or piivato 
indi>idual--. 

Tlie diileient scchuus ol the Act luvc in 
view (i) Contiol over pie-, cs and iiie.inS ol 
Ijiiblication , (u) contiol ovi-i publi-hei-' ol 
new-papers . (iii; (oiitrol om i tiie inii-ort.i- 
tion into Jhitivij India and the tian-iiii‘"ioii 
by tJie post ot objeition ilde matter, liv) the 
siippre-sion ot -“cditioiis or otij'adioiiable 
newspapejs, boots, or other docunient" 
wherever Jound 

Repeal of Press Legislation. — Bv the 
autumn of 1917 the Governnieut of India had 
begun to consider the de.sirahility of modifying 
at least one section of the Press Act to which 
great exception had been taken on account oi 
the wide powers that it gave. Fiually, after 
more than once consulting Local Government, 
a Committee was appointed lu February 1921 
alter a debate in the Jiegi^latlve Ashcmidy, to 
examine the Pres-, anti Begi-tration of Books 
Act, 1867, and the Indian Press Act, 1910, ami 
report what nmdiheations were required in the 
existing law. That Committee made .ni un- 
animous report In July 1921, recommending : — 

(1) The Press Act should he repealed. 


(2) The Newspapers Incitements to Offences 
Act should be repealed. 

(3) The Press and Registratlou of B joks Act 
and the Post Office Act should be amended 
where necessary to meet the conciuslon noted 
below : (a) The name of the editor should 
be inscribed on every issue of a newspaper and 
the editor should be subject to the same 
liabilities as the printer and publisher, as 
regards criminal aud civil responsibilities: 
(/>) any person registering under the Press and 

I Registration of Books Act should be a major to 
I defined by the Indian Majority Act ; (c) local 
I Governments should retain the power of con* 

; tiscating openly seditious leaflets, subject to 
‘ the owner of the press or any other person 
aggrieved being able to protest before a court 
and challenge the seizure of such document, io 
which case the local Government ordering tlie 
confiscation should be called upon to prove the 
seditious character of the documents. The 
powers conferred by Sections 13 to 15 of the 
Press Act should be retained. Customs 
and Postal officers being empowered to seize 
-editious literature within the meaning of 
Section 124A of the I. P. C. subject to review oo 
the part of the loi al Governineut and challenge 
by any perwns Interested in the courts ; («) any 
person challenging the orders of Government 
should do so in the local High Court ; (/) the 
term of imprisonment prescribed in Sections 13, 
13, 14 and 15 of the Press and Registration of 
I^ks Act should be reduced to sre months; (j?) 
the provisions of Section 16 of the Press Art 
should he reproduced io tlie Pres^ aud Registra 
tion of Books Act. 

1-tfect was given to thc>e recoiuinendation'’ 
during the yearl9J2. 

The Indian and Eastern Newspaper 

Society- \u impoitanr dev (‘lupineiit in cou- 
net tion vt itli n» vv-papt^j., m India took plaet* in 
1 . 11 . 1 . wiieu tlie Indian and Ka;*teru Newspaper 

SiH n-tv v\.i> tonuerl 'i he Sorietv's prineipal 
object'' .ue .Is toUovv^ — (»<) To act as a central 
organisation nt tlie 1 ’mss ot Indni. Burma and 
lev loll ; {h) i(, promote ami safeguard the 

tMisines-, lurerc'.fs ..i meinbei-, .is attected by the 
aition ol li.'g|..|,ituu., I roveiuineiits, the Jiaw 
ourt''. municipal .md loial bodies and associa- 
rioiLs or oigaiiLsatioiis commercial or loriiied for 
anv othei purpose , ^r) To collect iutormatioii 
upon an topics having a pr.utical interest for 
memlwrs juid to i omimimcate the s.ame to them, 
('O lo promote c o-f){)cratii)n m all matters atfect- 
ing the comimm interests of members . fc) To 
hold periodnal « oiiferem cs ot its members to 
hisiuss ami determine action on matters ot 
common mteu-sf. (;) To make rules to govern 
tic cominc-t ot its members in specified matters, 
to priAide penalties for the infringement thereof, 
ami to provide means ot iletermining w’hether 
tiieie ha> i»een such mtringement ; {'j) To main a 
permaueiit secretariat in India which should 
v.ititi over the interests ot members ami should 
I*ermit of a constant inten liangc of intorinatioii 
such other tilings as 
may he eomlm ive or iricideiital to the attaiu- 
nieut of the atoresmd objects. 
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Banking. 


An event of great importance In the history 
of Indian banking was the formation on the 27tb 
January 1921 of the Imperial Bank of India 
bv amalgamation of the three Presidency Banks 
of Bengal, Bombay and Madras. 

The idea of a Central Banking establishment 
for British India was mooted as early as I83t>, 
and was the subject of a minute by Mr. James 
Wilson, when Finance Member, in 1859. Again, 
in 1867 Mr. Dickson, the well-known Secretary 
of the Bank of Bengal, submitted detailed pro- 
posals for an amalgamation of the three Presi- 
dency Banks. On various later occasions the 
matter was brought forward without result and 
it was discussed by the Chamberlain Commission 
on Indian Finance and Currency in 1913. 
The present scheme which has come to fruition 
was however the result of a rapprochement on 
the part of the Banks themselves as a result of 
the experience gained dunng the war and tlie 
realisation of the desirability of strengthening 
and extending the Banking system in 
India. 

The Presidency Banks.— The history of 
the Presidency Banks in their relationship with 
Government falls into three well-deflneil stages. 
Prior to 1862 the Presidency Banks had the 
light of note issue, but were directly c<)ntrolled 
by Government and the scope of their business 
WJ8 restricted by their charters. The second 
period was from 1802 to 1876. In 1802 the 
Banks were deprived of the right of note issue, 
though by their agreements of that year they 
were authorised to transact the paper currency 
business as agents of Government, As com- 
pensation for the loss of their right of issue, they 
were given the use of the Government balances 
and the management of the treasury work at 
the Presidency towns and at their branches. 
The old statutory limitations on their business 
were at the '^arae time greatly relaxed, though 
the Government’s power of control remained 
unchanged. In 1866 the agreements were re- 
vised and tile paper currency business was re- 
moved from their control and placed under 
the direct management of Government. The 
third period dates from the Presidency Bunks 
Act of IS76 by which nearly all the most im- 
portant limitations of the earlier period were 
I'eimposcd. But, very brietlv, the principal 
rest, Fictions imposed by this Act prohibited tiie 
Banks from conducting foreign exchange 
business, from borrowing or receiving deposits 
payable out of India, and from lending 
for a longer period than six months, or upon 
mortgage or on the security of immovable pro- 
perty or upon promissory notes bearing less 
than two independent names or upon goods, 
unless the goods of the title to them were depo- 
sited with the Bank as socuritv. At tiie same 
time Government abandoned direct interference 
in the management, ceasing to appoint odicial 
directors and disposing of their shares in the 
Banks. The Banks no longer enjoyed the full 
use of the Government balances. Reserve 
Treasnries were constituted at the Presidency 
towns into which the surplus revenue.s were 
drawn and the balances left at the disposal of 
the Banks were strictly Ipnited, 


This system continued with onlv minor 
modifications until 1920. During the war, 
however, the policy was deliberately adopted 
of reducing the amount of the balances held in 
the Reserve Treasuries and leaving mucli larger 
balances with the Headquarters of the 
Presidency Banks in order to assist tlie money 
market. 

The Imperial Bank o( India. — Under the 
Imperial Bank of India Act of 1920 as amended 
by the Amendment Act of 1934 which comes 
into force at such date as the Central Govern- 
ment may by notificjition in the OflQcial Gazette 
of India appoint, the control of the Bank is 
entrusted to a Central Board of Directors with 
Local Boanls at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
and such other places as the Central Board 
may determine. The Central Board of Direc- 
tors shall consist of : — 

(<0 tiie presidents, vice-presidents and the 
secretaries of the Local Boards; 

(6) one person elected from amongst the 
metnbers by each Local Board ; 

(e) a Manacihg Director and a Deputy 
M.inaging Director appointed by the 
Central Board ; 

(</) not more than two non-officials, noini- 
nateil by the Central GovernmeDt. 

Repre.sentatives of any new Local Boards, 
which may be constitutetl, may be added at the 
discretion of the Central Boaid. 

The Deputy Manauing Director and the 
Secretaries of the Local Jlo.ards are entitletl to 
attend the meetings of the Central Board but 
not entitle<l to vote The Deputy Managing 
Director is entitled to vote in the absence of the 
.Managing Director. 

The Central Government shall nominate an 
officer of the Crown tf> attend the meetings 
of the Central Boaid but he shall not be 
, entitled to vote. 

Uii»lcr the Imperial Bank of India .Act of 1920 
provisiem was made for tlie increase of the capital 
ot the hank. 'J’lie (•a])ital t^f the three Presulency 
Banks consisted of SJ crores of rupees in shares 
ofRs each. fuUv subseiibed. The additional 
i'jipital authorised was 7V crores in shares of 
Us. 500 each, of which Bs. 125 has been calle<l 
up, making the present capital of the Bank 
Rs. Iti crores, of wdiich lls. 5.G2,50,0(X) has 
been iKii<l up. The lle^erve Fund of the Bank 
is Rs. 5,60,00,000 and the Balance Sheet of 3lst 
Deeemlier 1939 showed the <le|X)sits at 
Rs. 87,^4,16.475, and Cash Rs 31,09,02,600 
with a iMjreentage of cash to liabilities of 12.62. 

Agreement with Reserve Bank of India. 
The Bank has entered into an agreement with 
the Reserve Bank of India which will remain in 
foiceforlSyeaisaiui thereafter until terminated 
after five years’ notice on either side. Provi- 
sions contained in the agreement betw’eeu the 
Ini]H‘rial Bank of India and the Reserve Bank 
of India are • — 

The Imperial Bank of India st^H be the sole 
a^entof the Reserve Bank of India at all places 
in British Iniiia where there is a branch of the 
Imperial Bank of India which was m existence 
at the commepcemeiit of the Reserve Bapk pf 
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India Act, 1934, and theie i-; no branch of the Imperial Bank of India, as ascertained bj- expert 
Banking Bepartineut of the lleserve Bank of accounting investigation. 

India. In consideration of the niaintenance by the 

In consideration of the performance of the Imperial Bank of India or branches not less in 

Agency duties, the Ke^pr\e Bank c eexistingatthecommencement 

pay to the Imperial Bank of India ■ Bank of India Act, the 

tion a sum which siiall be fur the f „ • •' India shall, until the expiry 

during which this asieement is in force a cornmis- of 15 years, make to the Imperial Bank the 
Sion calculated at l/lb per cent, on the first following payments 

250 crores and 1,32 per cent, on the remainder (a) daring the first five ye^irs of this agree- 

of the total of the leceipts and disbursements inent lls.O lacs per annum ; 

dealt with amiiially on aceount of Government. (b) during the next fi%*e years of the agreement 

As for the remaining five vears the remuneration Ks. <* lacs per annum ; and 

to be paid to the Imperial Bank bhall be deter- (c) during tfie next five years of the agree- 

mined on the basis of the actual cost to the meat Us 4 lac-, per annum. 

The Directorutr. 

Managing Director .. -- •• -• .. Sr William Lamond. 

Dy. Managing Director .. .. .. •• . . A. R. Chi^holm, Ksq. (Otfg ) 

Viri'-Pi> siWc/dv (ftt'l of the Local liourrls. 

C-iiX'CTTA — 

H. H. Burn. 

G. B- Morton, o r. k.. m.c. . 

B. A. C. Ne\ille, Esq 

Bombay— 

Sir Byiamj<-e Jeejeebhoy 
The Hon’bl" Sir llablmtoola M. rblnoy 

A. McCulloch, E-q. 

Madras — 

C. G. Alexander. E^q. 

Rao Bahadur V. Thuuvengad.ithan Ch*'it> 

Jl. S. Baton, Esq fOlfg ) 

Suiiihtotcil by the Central Gor.'rnitu nt. 

The Ilon’blc Uai Bahadur Jtani Sarn !Ms, c i.j; , Lahore. 

Elected under Section 28, (i). (il), of the .\ct bv the f,oo t) Hoards. 

!i:u H.iliiulur Moongtu Lull Tapuriali, Culeutta. 

F, F Srileman. K-q . B-'nibay. 

G. If. Hodg'iiti, E-q , iMadra'*. 


Pre-jident. 

Vice-l*re^idcnfc. 

Secretary. 

Pre>ident. 

Vice-Pre&idcrit. 

Secretary, 

I’rc-si'lcnt, 

Vjei'- President. 
.■^pcIet irv. 


Mmiayir lU London. 
Jt. II. Jhllell, Ksq. 
Bl: vvoilK''. 


Burra Bazaar, 
Calcutta. 

rlhe Street, Calcutta. 
Park Street, Cakutta. 
Byculla, Bombay. 
Dad.ar, Bombay. 
Maodvi, Bombay. 
.Sandhurst iload, 
Bombay. 

.Mount Road, Madras, 

Abbottabad. 

Abohar. 

Adoni. 

Agra. 

Ahmedabad. 
Ahmedabad City. 
Ahmednagar. 

Ajmer. 

Akola. 

Akyab, 

Aligarh. 

Allahabad. 

Alleppey. 

Amhala City. 


Ambala Cant. 

Amiaot]. 

Amrit'iar. 

Asan.sol. 

Bangalore. 

Bareilly. 

Bnssein. 

' Belg.iiim(Siib Braneh) 
i Bfll.iiv. 

Benares. 

Berhampore (Gan jam). 
Bezwada. 

Bhagalpur. 

Bhimav.iram (Sub- 
BraiH'b). 

Bhopal. 

Jiroach. 

Buland.shahr. ' 

Calicut. 

Cawnpore. 

Chun-l.iii-i (Sub- 
Branch f. 

Ohandpur. 

Chapra. 

Chittagong. 


Cocanatla. 

C »chiii. 
Coiinbaiore. 

(■ok,mbo, 
CinkKilorp 
Cuddapah. 
Cm tack. 

1 lacca, 
I>arbhanga 
Darj.-elirig. 
Dehra Dun. 
Delhi. 

Dhanbad. 

Dlmlia. 

Dibrugarli 

F.llore. 

Erode. 

Etawab. 

Farriikh.ihad. 

FcrozPiiore. 

Eyz.ilwd 

G:iva. 

Godhra. 

Gojra, 

Gorakhpur. 


Cnjranwala, 

Cuntiir. 

Gwalior. 

Ilapiir (Sub-Brunch). 
FIathra•^. 

Howrah. 

HubU. 

Ilyderulcid (Ueccan). 
riydpral)a<i (Sind). 
Indore. 

•Taipnr. 

Jalgaon. 

.ralpaigiiri. 

Jamshedpur. 

JhansJ. 

Jodhpur. 

Jnbbnl{>ore. 

lullundur. 

Karachi. 

Ka'-ur (Sub- Brandi). 
Katni 
Khamgion. 
Khaudwa. 

Kumbakonam. 
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Labors. 

Larkana. 

T,ucknov,\ 

Ludhiana. 

Lyallpur, 

Madura. 

Mandalay. 

Mangalore. 
Masuiipatani. 

Meerut. : 

Mirpurkhas (Sub- 
Branch). 

Monghyr (Sub-Branch) 

Montnomery. 

Moradabad. 

Moulraein. ! 

Multan. ! 

Murree. [ 

Mussoorie. 

Muttra. 


Muzaffarnagar. 
Muzaffarpur. 
ilyingyau. 
Mymenaingh. 

Nadiad- 
Nagpur. 

Naini Tal. 

‘ NanJed. 

Nandyal. 

Naraingunge. 

Nasik. 

Neuapatam. 

Nellore. 

New Delhi. 

Nowshera. 

Okaia (Sub-Brancli). 1 
Ootacamund. 1 

Palacole (Sub-Branch), j 
Patua. 

Peshawar, 


j Peshawar City. 

I Pollachi (Sub-Branch), 
Poona. 

! Poona City. 

[ Porbandar. 
i Purnea. 
j Quetta. 

I Baipuj. 

' Rajahniundry. 

I Kajkot. 

Rampur. 

Rangoon. 

Katlam (Sub-Branch). 

Rawalpindi. 

Saharanpur. 

Salem. 

Sambar (Sub-Branch). 
Sargodba. 
Secunderabad. 
Shillong. 


Sholapur. 

Sialkot. 

Simla. 

Sitapur. 

Srinagar (Kashmir). 
Snkkur, 

Surat. 

Tellicherry. 

Tirunelveli. 

Tirupur. 
Trichinopoly. 
Trichur. 
i Trivandrum, 
j Tnticorin. 

Ujjain. 

Vellore. 

Vizagapatam. 

Vizianagram. 

1 Wardha. 

' Yeotroal. 


In Sche<lulp 1, Part 1, of the Imperial Bank (5) Investing the Bank’s fimds in the 
of India Act of as amended by the securities reteiicd to in (1) c and </, 

amendment Act of 1934, the various descriptions : (b) Making, i-^siiinu and circulating of hank 

of business which the Bank may truus,ict are , p»>st-t>iUs ami lette^^ of ciedit to order or other- 
laid doAvn, and in Part 2 it is expressh wise than t<» the bearer on demand, 
provided that the Bank shall not transact nns ' (7) Bu\ingand selling gold and silver, 

kind of banking business other than thatl (S) Receiving deposits, 

sanctioned In I’ait 1. (h) Keedving sccui itio'* for .safe cusfodv. 

Briefly stated, the main classes of business (10' Selling and acquiring such properties as 

sanctioned are voim* into the Bank’s possession in satis- 
(1) Advancing money upon the security of: — faction of claims. 

(d) Stocks, etc., in which a trustee is! (11) Traic^acting agency hii-iness on coin- 
authorised by act to invest ' misMon and the entering mt(j of contracts o£ 
moneys and ‘shares ot the Rcservi' | •b‘l’‘binitv, .<;nretyship or guarantee. 

Bank of India. ' (12) Acting as Administrator, for winding 

(6) Securities issued by State aided Rail- 1 up cMates. 

ways, notilied by the C'enttal (Id) Dtawlng bills of exchange and granting 
(loVeiniuent. ' letter.-, of ctc-'lit payable out of India. 

(c) Dc'bentmes, or other securities B-.ucd , (14) Buving of bills of exchange payable 

under .Act, by, or mi behalf of a out of fndia, at any usance not exceeding nine 
district 01 municipal lM»ar(l 01 umler ■ months in iho case ot bills iclatiiig to the flnaiie- 
the authority of any State in India ing <‘f seasonal agricultural opcuitions or six 

(d) Debentmes of coiiipunics with limited months m i>thor cases. 

liability rogisteied in India or else- , (15) Borrowing money upon security of 

vheie. jassetsofthc Bank. 

(c) Goods, or dnemnents of title thereto, (lt») Sul).-idizing the penriou funds of the 
deposited witli, or assigned to the I’losidency Banks>: nnd 

Bank. (17) Oenctailv, the doing of the various 

(/) Goods h> potliccateil to the Bank kinds of business including torcign exchange 
against ailvances. ' bii-.iiie^s. 

{tj) Accepted Bills of Kxchangc or Pro- The piincipal restrictions placed on the busi- 
Notes ! ness of the Bank in Part 2 are as tollows : — 

(h) Bully paid shares of Companies with; (1) It shall not make any loan or mlvance : — 
limited liability or immovable pio-; longer period than six months 

poity or documents of title relating] except as provided in clauses 3 and 

thereto, as collateral security wheiel 14 above* 


the original seeurity is one of thoce 
specified in ' a ' to ‘ f ’ and, if aiitlio- 
rised by the Central Boaid, in ‘ g ’ | 

(2) Selling of promissory notes, debentures, 
i-tock-reccipts. bonds, annuities, stock, shares., 
securities or goods or documents of title to 
goods deposited with or assigned to the Bank 
as security for advances. 

(3) With the sanetion of the Provinci.il 
Government, advancing money to Courts of 
Wards ui)on security ol e-.tate'^ in their iliarge 
for the period not exceeding nine month-, in tile 
case of advaneos relating to the hnancing ot 
seasonal agiicultural operation-) 01 six months 
in other cases, 

(4) Drawing, accepting, discounting, buving 
and selling of hills of exchange and other 
negotiable securities. 


(5) upon the secuiity of stock or shares 
of the Bank; 

(r) save in the ease of c^tates specified in 
Pait I (Courts of Ward) upon mort- 
gage or security of immovable pro- 
perty or documents of title thereof. 

(2) The amount which may be advanced to 
any individual or partnership is limited. 

(3) Discounts cannot I'C made or advances 
on personal security given unless sucli discounts 
or advances carrv witli them the several respon- 
sibilities of at least two persons of firms uncon- 
nected with each other in gcner.il partnership. 

(4) Di-countb cannot be made or advances 
given against any security not being a security 
in which a tru-tijc may invest trust money 

1 under tlie Indian Trusts Act, 1SS2. 
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Government Deposits. 


Tbe following statemeni; shows the Government deposits with each Bank at various perioti 
during the last 5S years or so : — 

In Lakht of fupeet. 


- 

Bank ' 

of 

Bengal. 

Bank . 
of i 
Bombay. 

Bank i 

of iTotaL 1 ' 
Madras. ! 1 

— 

Bank 

of 

Bengal. 

Bank 

of 

Bombay. 

Bank 

of 

Madras. 

Total. 

SOth June 
1881 .. 

230 

1 

61 I 

! 

63 

344 

1913 

247 

167 

68 

482 

1886 . . 

329 

82 

39 

450 

1914 .. 

290 

197 

93 

580 

1891 . . 

332 

97 

53 

482 

1915 .. 

263 

187 

102 

652 

1890 . . 

225 

88 

57 j 

370 

1916 .. 

336 

263 

115 

714 

1901 . . 

187 

90 

63 

340 

1917 .. 

1338 

716 

209 

2263 

1906 . . 

186 

93 

46 

325 

1918 . . 

664 

549 

213 

1426 

19U 

108 

129 

77 

404 1 

1919 .. 

346 

298 

142 

786 

19X2 .. 

210 

; 155 

75 

440 

1920 .. 

801 

663 

170 

1634 





1 

26 th Jan. 
1921. 

364 

206 

138 

7 O 8 


30th June I'Jll 
„ 1022 

, um 

1024 
102.1 
1020 
1027 

1025 


IMPERIAL BANK. 


IIMO 

„ loni 

l'.i:)2 

10:3:1 

„ 10131 

ilt;c. 1025 
1'.)'30 
r)37 

,, 19‘J8 

, 1039 


Bvsk. 


2.220 

1.072 

1,250 

2.208 

2,252 

5,254 

1.004 

796 

2,074 

1,:391 

1..59G 

1,008 

5S2 

791 


004 

714 

97 0 
1,118 
1,285 
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Government Deposits. 

The proportions which Government deposits have home from time to time to tlie total Capital 
Jleserve and deposits of the three Banks are shown below 
In LaifhtoJ Hupei’'' 


Proportion of 




1 

Capita!. 

2 

lleserve. 

3 

Government 

deposits. 

•1 

Other 

deposits. 

Government 
' deposits to 

1, 2, 3 & 4. 

1st Ueeeiiiber 

1901 

360 

! 15S 

340 

1463 

j 14* 3 per cent. 

1906 


360 

213 

307 

2745 

8-3 „ 

1907 


360 

279 

335 

2811 

i 8*8 „ 

1908 


360 

294 

325 

2861 

8*4 

1909 


360 

309 

307 

3265 

7*4 ,, 

1910 


360 

318 

339 

3234 

9*7 „ 

1911 


360 

331 

438 

3419 

9-6 „ 

1912 


375 

340 

426 

3578 

9*0 ,, 

1013 


375 

361 

587 

3644 

11*8 „ 

1914 


375 

370 

561 

4002 

10*5 

1915 


375 

3S6 

487 

3860 

9*5 „ 

1916 


375 

369 

520 

4470 

9*0 „ 

1917 


375 

358 

771 

6771 

9*3 „ 

1918 


375 

363 

864 

509 7 

12-9 

1919 


375 

340 

772 

7226 

8*8 

1920 


375 

355 

901 

7725 

9-6 ,, 

30th June (Imperial 
Bankh 

1921 

547 

375 

2220 

7016 

21 8 ,» 

1922 


562 

371 

1672 

6336 

18'6 ,, 

1923 


562 

411 

1256 

7047 

13 '5 „ 

1924 

• • < • 

662 

435 

2208 

7602 

20*2 „ 

1925 

• « ■ • 

562 

457 

2252 

7588 

20*7 

1926 

• • % • 

562 

477 

3254 

7530 

27*4 „ 

1927 

• • * • 

5(52 

492 

1004 

7317 

10-6 

1928 

• • . ■ 

562 

507 

796 

73S1 

8*0 ,, 

1029 


502 

517 

2074 

7233 

19'9 „ 

1930 

• • . . 

562 


1391 

7003 

14-0 „ 

1931 

• • * • 

562 

537 

1596 

6615 

171 „ 

1932 

• • 1 4 

562 

512 

1908 

6146 

20*8 ,, 

loss 

• * • • 

562 

520 

582 

7423 

6*4 „ 

1934 

• • 4 4 

562 

527 

791 

7483 

8*4 .. 


±ne loiiowing statements show the progress made by the three Banks prior to their amalga- 
mation into the Imperial Bank — 

In Lakht of Rupees. 

Bank op bksoai.. 



- 


Capital, Reserve. 

Govt, 
depo- j 
sits. [ 

Other 

depo- 

sits. 

Cash. 

Invest- 

ments. 

Dividend 
for year. 

1^51 December 
1900 


200 

103 

155 1 

682 

243 

136 

11 per cent. 

XSfOO 

1906 



200 

140 

167 1 

1204 

396 

181 

12 



200 

150 

160 1 

1505 

528 

149 

12 

1907 



200 

157 

187 ! 

1573 

460 

279 

12 

1908 



200 

165 

178 , 

1575 

507 

349 

13 

1909 



200 

170 

168 i 

1760 

615 

411 

14 

1910 



200 

175 

19S ' 

1609 

514 

368 

14 

1911 


i! 

200 

180 

270 j 

1677 

729 

321 

14 

1912 



200 

185 

234 1 

1711 

665 

310 

14 

1913 



200 

191 

301 ! 

1824 

840 

319 

14 

1914 



200 

200 

287 ' 

2160 

1169 

621 

16 

1915 



200 

•204 

265 

1978 

785 

793 

16 

1916 



200 

•213 

274 

2143 

772 

768 

16 

1917 



200 

1221 

448 

2934 

1482 

773 

17 

1918 



200 

tl89 

584 

2392 

894 

779 

17 

1919 



200 

t200 

405 , 

3254 

997 

864 

17 

1920 


. , 

200 

1210 

434 . 

3398 

1221 

910 

19V .. 


t 


Includes Es. 63 lakhs as a reserve for depreciation of Investhi^'nts. 
.. 67 „ 
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Bank of Bombay. 


- 

— - 

Capital. Keserve. 

Govt, ! 
depo< I 
sits, i 

Other 
depo- 1 
sits, i 

Cash. 

Inveet- 

ments. 

Dividend 
for year. 

1900 



100 ' 

70 

87 

432 

129 

89 

11 per cent. 

1905 



100 

87 

92 

676 

259 

158 

12 

19Q6 



100 

92 

101 

832 

354 

177 

12 

1907 



100 i 

96 

112 

821 

324 

164 

13 

1908 



100 , 

101 

94 

832 

377 

149 

13 

1909 

.. 


100 ; 

103 

120 

1035 

415 

163 

13 

1910 



100 i 

105 

152 

1053 

436 

149 

14 » 

1911 



100 ; 

106 

107 

1104 

463 

208 

14 

1912 



lOO 

106 

117 

1124 

3>5 

210 

14 

1913 



100 1 

106 

200 

i 1016 

477 

232 

14 

1914 



100 I 

110 

183 

1 1081 

646 

202 

15 M 

1915 

.. 


100 1 

100 

136 

1 1079 

423 

276 

15 

1916 



100 

90 

142 

j 1367 

667 

312 

15 ,t 

1917 



100 

92 

235 

2817 

1398 

744 

lit .. 

1918 



100 

101 

177 

1749 

542 

353 

I8i 

1919 



100 

110 

262 

1 2756 

928 

315 

19t 

1920 

•• 


100 

120 

349 

; 2748 

876 

208 

22 


Bank op Madras. 


1900 


60 

22 

35 

260 

82 

67 

8 per cent. 

1905 

• I 

60 

30 

41 

344 

140 

71 

10 

1906 

■ 1 

60 

32 

54 

355 

151 

81 

10 „ 

1907 

. 

60 

36 

35 

416 

162 

84 

10 „ 

1908 


60 

40 

52 

447 

153 

84 

11 

1909 

.. 

60 

44 

49 

500 

141 

79 

12 

1910 


60 

48 

72 

567 

184 

85 

12 

1911 


60 

52 

59 

625 

165 

104 

12 ,7 

1912 


75 

70 

75 

743 

196 

113 

12 „ 

1913 


75 

73 

86 

605 

219 

117 

12 „ 

1914 

. . 

75 

76 

91 

761 

267 

134 

12 ,> 

1915 

• - 

75 

65 

86 

803 

256 

184 

12 

1916 


1 75 

55 

! 104 

960 

i 286 

161 

12 „ 

1917 


! 75 

50 

I 

1020 

! 496 

94 

12 

1919 


1 76 

50 

102 

951 

, 271 

, 139 

12 „ 

1919 


' 75 

45 

104 

1 1215 

438 

' 175 

! 12 „ 

1920 

•• 

1 75 

1 

45 

118 

1 1579 

505 

211 

18 
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30th June. 

1921 

547 

371 

2220 

1922 

562 

411 

1672 

1923 

562 

435 

1256 

1924 

562 

457 

2208 

1926 

502 

477 

2252 

1926 

562 

492 

3254 

1927 

562 

507 

1004 

1928 

562 

517 

796 

1929 

562 

527 

2074 

1930 

562 

537 

1391 

1931 

562 

542 

1596 

1932 

562 

515 

1908 

1933 

562 

520 

582 

1934 

562 

527 

791 

1935 

562 

542 


1936 

562 

550 


1937 

562 

550 


1938 

562 

552 


193‘» 

1 562 

557 



7016 

6336 

7047 

7«62 

758d 

7530 

7317 

7331 

7233 

7003 

6615 

6149 

7423 

7483 

7243 

7804 

8314 

8118 

8392 


3433 

1652 

16 per cent. 

3395 

900 

16 

2913 

925 


2195 

1175 

16 

3582 

1413 

16 

4503 

2188 

16 „ 

2283 

2050 

16 

1377 

2535 

16 

3041 

2409 

16 „ 

1696 

2969 

16 

1717 

3077 

u 

2201 

2979 

1* 

2308 

3973 

12 

2165 

3932 

12 

1676 

3783 

12 

1976 

4254 

12 

2168 

4005 

12 

1628 

3975 

12 „ 

1459 

4280 

12 


OpH. Deposits were faHep pver by Reserve SnMiltSF^lMAprlTiafaT 
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Reserve Bask. — Tho P^serve Bank of India 
Act was passed by tbe Legislative Assembly, 
and received the assent of the Governor-General 
on 6th March 1934 and the Bank began to 
function from 1st April 1935. Prom this date,' 
the Reserve Bank took over the management 
of the Currency Department of the Government ■ 
of India by the creation of a special department ^ 
known as the Issue Department. The assets' 
of the Gold Standard Reserve were transferred • 
to the Bank and were combined with the assets ‘ 
of the Currency Department. From July l&t' 
the Banking Department was opened and the 
scheduled hanks deposited the required percent- 
age of their demand and time liabilities. The 
Clearing House was tran'^ferred from the Imperial 
Bank to the Reserve Bank as from this date. 

The share capital of the Re«erve Bank is 
5 erores of Rupees in shares oi Rs. 100 each 
fully paid up. The Reserve Fund of Rupees 
five erores is provided by Government to the 
Bank in the form of’ Government Rupee 
Securities. 

The Bank maintains share recieter« at its 
offices at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, M.adra= 
and Rangoon. 

Management. — ^The general superintendence 
and direction of the affairs and business of the 
Bank is entrusted to a Central Board of 
Directors which exercises all powers and doe' 
all acts and things which may be exercised ■ 
and done by the Bank. The Board isl 
composed of i — 

(а) A Governor and two Deputy Governors 
appointed^ by the Central Governiivnt after 
consideration of the recommendations made' 
by the Board. 

(б) Four Directors nominated by the 
Central Government. 

(c) Eight Directors elected on behalf of the' 
shareholders on the various roisters. 

id) One Government official nominated by 
the Central Government. 

The Governor and Deputy Governors are| 
the executive heads, and hold office for such 
term not exceeding five years as the Central! 
Government may fix when appointing tliem, 
and are eligible for re-appointment. A Local 
Board is constituted for e.ich of the five areas. 

_ Busmest which the Bank may transact. — ! 

The Bank * on and I 

transact t » business, ■ 

. posit with- ' 

m*eresu , iiio puicuase, saie ana rediscount 1 
of bills of exchange and promissory notes with I 
certain restrictions ; the making of loans and 
advances, repayable on demand but not exceed- 
ing 90 days, against the security of stocks, funds 
and^ securities (other than immovable property) 
against gold coin or bullion or documents of 
title to the same and such bills of exchange and 


promissory notes as are eligible for purchase 
or rediscount by the Bank : the purchase from 
and sale to scheduled Banks of sterling in 
amounts of not less than the equivalent of 
Rs. 1 lac; the making of advances to the 
Central Government and to Provincial 
Governments repayable in each case not later 
than three months from the date of making the 
advance ; the purchase and sale of Government 
securities of the United Kingdom maturing 
within ten years from the date of purchase; 
the purchase and sale of securities of the Govern- 
ment of India or of u Provincial Government 
of any maturity or of a local authority in 
British India or of certain States in India which 
may be specified. 

The Bank is authorised to act as Agent for 
the Secretary of State in Council, the Central 
Government or any Provincial Government or 
State in India for the purchase and sale of 
gold and .silver ; for the purchase, sale, transfer 
and custody of bills of exchange, securities or 
shares ; for the collection of the proceeds, 
whether principal, interest or dividends, of any 
, securities or shares ; for the remittance of such 
proceeds by bill of exchange payable either in 
India or elsewhere, and for the management 
of public debt. 

Right to Usue Bank Notes. — Tl^e sole 
right to issue bank notes in British India 
is vested in the KeserM' Bunk and at the 
cAminencciiu-nb the Bank shall issue 
currency notes of the Government of India 
supplied to it by the Central Government 
and on and from the date of such transfer 
the t'entrul Govi rnment shall not issue any 
currency notes. The issue of bank notes shall 
be conducted by the Bank in an Issue 
Department which shall be separated and kept 
wholly distinct from the Banking Department. 

Obligation to Sell or Buy Sterling. — The 

Bank shall sell to or buy from any person who 
makes a demand in that behalf’ at its office 
in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras or Ran- 
goon, sterling for immediate delivery in London 
at a rate not lower than Ish. 6 49-64d. and not 
higher than Ish. 6 3-lOd. respectively * provided 
that no person shall be entitled to demand to 
buy or sell an amount of sterling less than ten 
, thousand pounds. 

Publication of the Bank Rate. — The Bank 

shall make public from time to time the 
standard rate at ivhich it is prepared to buy or 
re-discount bills of exchange or other commercial 
paper eligible for purchase under the Act. 

The Bank will publish the accounts ot both 
the Issue and Banking Departments weekly in 
the Gazzette of India. 

The Bank shall create an Agricultural Credit 
! Department. 

I The full text of the Reserve Bank Act is 
’ reproduced elsewhere in the Year Book. 


23 



ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 



Rut in of Total of A to Liabilities : 59 .738 per cent. 
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CENTRAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA. 


Governor. — Sir James B. Taylor, K.c i.E 
Deputy Governor. — ilanilal B. Isanavati. 

Directors yominated under Section 8 (1) (b ) — 
Sir Homi ilehta, Bombay ; A. A. Bruce, 
Rangoon ; Khan Bahadur Syed Maratib AU. 
C.B.E., Delhi : Khan Bahadur Adam Hajee 
Mohammad Salt. Madras. ' 

Directors Elected under Section 8 (1) (c) — 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, 0 1 E., 


Bombay Register; Kusturbhai Lalbh.\i, 
Bombay Register ; B M. Birla, Calcutta 
Register. Rai Bahadur Sir Badridas. Goenka. 
o.LE., Calcutta Register ; C. R. Srinivasan 
iladras Register; I". Po Byaw, Rangoon 
Register; Lala Shri Ram. Delhi Register, 
Satya Paul Virmani. Delhi Register. 

Director Xo./.inated under Section 8 (1) ('J'— 
I The Hon Mr. C. E, Jones c i.e., i.c s. 


The following statement shows the position of the Reserve Bank of India (Bankin'^ 
Department) since its inception 

(In lakhs of Rupee-.) 


Slst Dec. 

1 

Capital 
paid up. j 

Reserve 1 
Fund, j 

Govern- 
ment de- 
posits 

other 

deposits.; 

Bills Pur- i 
ichased andi 
i Dbcounted. 

1 

Balances 

beld 

abroad. 

Loans and 
Advances 
to Govern- 
ment, 

Invest- 

ments 

1935 

500 

5<X) 1 

! 604 

2860 1 

2157 


TtB" 

1 100 


1936 

500 ! 

500 

! 714 

1614 1 

1196 


1486 


616 

1937 

500 

500 

1 976 

i 

2142 1 

2941 


363 

200 

624 

1938 

500 

1 500 

Ills 

i 1301 

1853 

826 

114 

j 106 

526 

1939 

i 500 

5o0 

1 1285 

1 200-2 

' 1774 

lull) 

697 

’ 120 

642 


THE EXCHANGE BANKS. 


Total 


The Banka carrying on Exchange business 1 
in India are merely branch agencies of Banka 
having their head offices in London, on the' 
contiuent, or in the Far East and the United 
States. Originally their business was confined , 
almost exclusively to the financing of the ex- 
ternal trade of India; but in recent years: i9oo 
most of them, while continuing to finance this j 1900 
part of India’s trade, have also taken an active |i9io 
part in the flnancingof the internal portion also; 1915 
at the places where their branches are situated. 1 1916 

‘ 1917 

At one time the Banks carried oc their opera- jl9Ld 
tlons in India almost entirely with money 1919 
borrowed elsewhere, principally iu London— ' 1920 
the home offices of trie Banks attracting de'|192l 
posits for use in India by ottering rates of in-! 1922 
terest much higher than the il^glisb Banks! 1923 
were able to quote. Within recent years how-! i924 
ever it has been discovered that it is (^ssible 1925 
to attract deposits in India on quite as favour-; 1926 
able terms as can be done in London and a very 
large proportion of the financing done by the 
Exchange Banks is now carried through by, 
meaus of money actually borrowed in India. : i930 
No information is available as to bow far each ' 1931 
Bank has secured deposits in India, but the' 1932 
following statement published by the Director- . 1933 
General of Statistics in India shows how rapidly! 1934 
such deposits ha\ e grown in the aggregate 1 1935 
within recent years. ; lojt, 


1927 

1928 

1929 


Deposits op all Exohahqb Banks 
BEOURED IN INDIA. 

In Lakhs of Rupees, 


1050 

1704 

2479 

3354 

3803 

5337 

6185 

7435 

7480 

7519 

7338 

6844 

7063 

7054 

7154 

6886 

7113 

6665 

6811 

6747 

7306 

7076 

7139 

7618 

7503 
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Exchange Banks’ Investments. 


j Tne above figures do not ol course relate 
_ . X . X I to rs-discounts ot Indian bills alone, as the 

Turning now to the question of the invest-; Banks operate in other parts of the world also, 
ment of the Banks* resources, so far as it con- bm may safely be inferred that bills drawn in 
cerns Incha, this to a great extent consists of 1 form a very large proportion of the whole. 


the purchase of bills drawn against imports 
and exports to and from India. 


The bills against exports are largely drawn at 
! three months’ sight and may either be “ clean '* 


The financing of the import trade originated | or be accompamed by the documents relating 
and 18 carried through however for the niostj to the eoods in respect of which they are drawn, 
part by Branchy outside India, the Indian ! Most of them are drawn on well-known firms 
Branches* share in the business consisting pnn- home or against credits opened by Banks 


cipally in collecting the amount of the bills 
at maturity and in furnishing their other brancfti- 
es with information as to the means and stand- 
ing of the drawees of the bills, and it is as re- 
gards the export business that the Indian 
Branches are more immediately concerned 


or financial bouses in England and bearing as 
they do an Exchange Bank endorsement they 
are* readily taken up by the discount bouses 
and Banks in London. Any bills purc^sed 
Id India are sent home by the first possible 
Mai! so that presuming they are rediscounted 


The Exchange Banks have practicallv a mono- ; as soon as they reach London the Exchange 
poly of the export finance in India and in view 1 Banks are able to secure the return of their 
ot the dimensions of the trade which has to [ money in about 16 or 17 days instead of having 
w dealt with the Baziks would under ordinary | to wait for three months which would be the 
circumstances require to utilise a very large lease if they were unable to rediscount. It 
proportion of their resources in carrying through ! must not be assumed however that all bills 
the business. They are able, however, by a; are rediscounted as soon as they reach London 


system of rediscount in London to limit the 
employment of their own resources to a com- 
paratively small figure in relation to the busi- 
ness they actually put through. No definite 
information can be secured as to the extent 
to which rediscounting in London is carried 
on but the following figures appearing in the 


as at times it suits the Banks to hold up the 
bills in anticipation of a fall in the London 
discount rate while on occasions also the Banks 
prefer to bold the bills on their own account 
as an investment until maturity. 

The Banks place themselves in funds in India 
for the purpose ot purchasing export bills in 


balance sheeta latest available of the nn-.a variet> of ways of which the following are 
demoted Banks wiU e some Idea of this : — [ the principal 


LUBIIITY op BUiTi? OF Exchanoe re- 
DISCOUKTED AXD STILL CURRENT. 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China 
Eastern Bank, Ltd. 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation 

Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd, 

National Bank of India, Ltd. 


(1) Proceeds of import bills as they mature. 

(2) Sale of drafts and telegraphic trans- 
fers payable in London and elsewhere 
out of India. 

(3) Purchase of Council Bills and Telegra- 
phic Transfers payable in India from 
the Secretary of State. 

(4) Imports of bar gold and silver bullion . 

(5) Imports ot sovereigns from London, 
Egypt or Australia. 

The remaining business transacted by the 
Banks in India Is of the usual nature and need 
.not be given in detail. 

, ThefoUowing Isastatementofthe position of the various Exchange Banks carrying on business 
in India as it appears from the latest available Balance sheets : — 

In Thousand!* of S.. 


£ 

3.264.000 
525,000 } 

2.513.000 

1.803.000 

2.603.000 


10,888,000 


Name. 

CspitaL 

1 

1 B-eserve. 

Deposits. 

Cash and 
Investments. 

American Express Co 

Banco Nacional L'ltramarino 

Bank of Taiwan. T,td 

^^rtered Bank of India, Australia and 
China 

^mptoir National D’Escompte de Paris 
Eastern Bank, Ltd. 

Grindlay & Co., Ltd.* 

^^^por^tio Shan^ai Banking 

Lloyds Bank, Ltd. .* 

Mercantile Bank of India. Ltd. 

Mitsui Bank, Ltd. 

National Bank of India, Ltd * 

National City Bank of New York . . . [ 

Netherlands India Commercial Bank 
Netherlands Trading Society 

Ihoma? Cook & Son (Bankers) Ltd. 
Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd 

1,287 

363 

772 

3.000 
2,209 

1.000 
250 

1,239 

15,810 

1,050 

3,529 

2,000 

19,183 

3,855 

4,676 

125 

5,882 

778 

18 

482 

3,000 

2 542 
500 
100 

7,119 

9,500 

1,075 

3,929 

2,200 

12,995 

1,542 

1,343 

125 

8,214 

4,751 

7,394 

19,091 

46,191 

48,801 

7,499 

3,744 

52,049 

433,379 

14,852 

71,256 

27,856 

577,043 

12,922 

41,337 

4,022 

92,086 

6,056 

2,581 

14,639 

31,772 

10,642 

7,170 

2,445 

37,240 

281,322 

10,837 

34,712 

18,380 

457,979 

10,176 

26,370 

3,561 

64,624 
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Joint Stock Banks. 


JOINT STOCK BANKS. 


Previous to 1906 tfiere were few Banks of 
this description operating in India, and such as 
were then in existence were of comparatively 
small importance and had their business con- 
fined to a very restricted area. The rapid 
development of this class of Bank, which has 
been so marked a feature in Banking within 
recent years, really had its origin in Bombay 
and set in with the establishment of the Bank 
of India and the Indian Specie Bank in 1906. 
After that time there was a perfect stream 
of new flotations, and although many of the new 
Companies confined themselvef* to legitimate 
Danking business, on the other hand a very large 
number engaged in other businesses in addition 
and can hardly be properly classed as Banks. 

These Banka made very great strides during 
the flrat few years of their existence, but it 
was generally suspected in well informed circles 
that the business of many of the Banks was 
ox a very speculative and unsafe character and 
it was a matter of no great sorprise to many 
people when it became Imown that some of the 
Banks were in difficnlties. 

The first important failnre to take place was 
that of the People's Bank of India and the loss 
of confidence caused by the failure of that Bank- 
resulted in a very large number of other failures, 
the prinapal being that of the Indian Specie 
Bank. 


Since those events confidence has been 
largely restored. But in April 1923 the 
Alliance Bank of Simla failed. Ihe effect 
of the failure of this old established Bank 
might have been disastrous but for the 
prompt action of the Imperial Bank which 
dealt with the situation In close association 
with the Government of India. The Imperial 
Bank undertook to pay the depositor? of the 
Alliance Bank 50 per cent, of the amounts due 
to them. A panic was averted and a critical 
period was passed through with little dilhculty. 

Daring 1923 the Tata Industrial Bank, which 
was established in 1918, was merged in the 
Central Bank of India. 

The end of June 1938 witnessed a Vanking 
crises in South India in th- failure of the 
Tra%ancore Xational & Qiiilon Bank Ltd. The 
bank held a very important position arnongthe 
South Indian joint ^tock banks with a paid 
up capital of Rs. 25 lakhs. The total resources 
were said to be large and the bank had 7$ 
branches. As soon as the news of the failure was 
received, the Reserve Bank sanctioned special 
credit limits to banks in South India and these 
limtswere later doubled. Although the acute- 
pess of the crUi? >oou subsided, an underlying 
feeling of nervousness continued uniU tiie close 
of the year. 


The following shows the position of the better known 
latest available Balance Sheets 

In Lakhs of Rvpees. 

existing Banks as It 

appears in the 

Name. 

Capita). 

1 Reserve. 

Deposits 

Cash and 

1 Investments, 

.\Ilababad Bank, Ltd., affiliated to Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia dc China 

35 

.52 

i 1,110 

' 626 

Bank of Baroda, Ltd , 

37 


'690 

I 423 

Bank of Hindustan, Ltd. . . 

10 


Ig 

9 

Bankof India, Ltd. 

100 

! 119 

1,859 


Bank of Mysore, Ltd. 

20 

27 


1 124 

Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd. . 

12 

1 

183 

1 in 

Canara Bank, Ltd. 

3 

j 

81 

' 3S 

Canara Industrial and Banking Syndicate Ltd. . 

4 

— 



Central Bank of India, Ltd. 

168 

• $7 



Indian Bank, Ltd., Madra-- 

12 

14 


i io7 

Punjab National Bank, Ltd. 

31 

17 

i 714 

256 

Union Bank of India, Ltd. 

39 


i 144 

i -01 


Growth of Joint Stock Banks. 

The following figures appearing in the Report 
of the Director-General of Statistics shew the 
growth of the Capital, Reserve and Deposits 
of the principal Joint Stock Banks registered 
!n India : — 

In Lakhs of rupees. 



Capital, 

Beierve, 

Deposits 

1875 

14 

2 

27 

1880 

18 

3 

63 

1885 

.. 18 

5 

94 

1890 

33 

17 

270 

1895 

.. 63 

31 

566 

1900 

.. 82 

45 

807 

1906 

.. 133 

56 

1155 

1910 

.. 275 

100 

2565 

1915 

.. 28) 

156 

1787 

1916 

287 

173 

2471 

1917 

303 

162 

3117 


1918 

Capital, 

Reserve. 

Deposits 

.. 436 

165 

4059 

1919 

.. 539 

224 

5899 

1920 

^37 

255 

7114 

1921 

938 

300 

7689 

1922 

802 

261 

8163 

1923 

689 

2S4 

4442 

1924 

690 

380 

.5250 

1925 

673 

386 

5449 

1926 

676 

40S 

5958 

1927 

.. 688 

419 

6084 

1928 

674 

434 

6285 

1939 

, . 786 

366 

6272 

1930 

744 

440 

6321 

1931 

777 

426 

6223 

1932 

781 

439 

7234 

1933 

778 

455 

7167 

1934 

799 

467 

7677 

1935 

817 

502 

8444 

1936 

S48 

546 

9814 



London Agents of Banks tn India. 


LOXDOX OFFICES, AGENTS OR COBRESFONDENTS OF BANKS AND 
FIRMS (DOING BANKING BUSINESS) IN INDIA. 


Name of Bank. 


London Office — ^Agents or 
Correspondents. 


Reserve Bank of India 


London Office 


! 31-33, Bishopsgate, E. 

! c. 2. 


Imperial Bank of India .. 

Other Banks <Sb Kindred Firms. 
Allahabad Bank . . 


..j25, Old Broad Street, 
' £. C. 2. 


Affiliated to Chartered Bank of 3S, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 
India. Australia A China. 


Bank of India .. .. . . 

Central Bank of India .. ..i 

Kamani Industrial Bank 
Punjab National Bank . . 

Simla Banking A Industrial Co. 
Union Bank of India 


Westminster Bank 


i 41, Lothbury, E. C. 2. 


i Central Exchange Bank of India. 64, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 


. Barclay’s Bank .. 
Midland Bank 
Ditto 

Westminster Bank 


j 168 , Fenchurch Street, B. 

I 0. 3. 

1 122, Old Broad Street. E. 
C 2. 

; Ditto. 

I 41, Lothbnry, E, C. 2. 


London Office 
I Anglo-Portuguese 
Overseas Bank. 
■ Lori'lon Office 


Exchange Banks. 

American Express Co., (Inc.) . . ; I 
Banco Nacional Ultramarine . . i 

Bank of Taiwan .. ..‘l 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China. 

Comptoir National d’Escompte 
de Paris. j 

Eastern Bank . . . . . . : 

Grmdiay A Co. , , . . . . 

Hongkong A Shanghai Banking ' 
Corporation. l 

Lloyds Bank i 

Mercantile Bank of India . . ' 
Mitsui Bank . . . . . . ‘ 

National Bank of India . . . , ’ 

National City Bank of New York ' 


Nederlandsche Handel- M a a t*| National Provincial Bank 
schappij. I 

Nederlandsch Indische Handels- ' London Representative 
bank . I 


Thomas Cook A Son 
Yokohama Specie Bank .. 


. . Lon ion Office 
. , Ditto 


.. .. 79, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 

Colonial and 9, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 

. . , . Gresham House, 40-41, Old 

Broad Street, £. C. 2> 

. . . . 33, Bishop^ate, E. C. 2. 

.. .. 8-13, King William Street, 

E.C. 4. 

.. 2-3, Crosby Sq., E. C. 3. 

. . . . 54, Parliament Street, 

8.W. 1. 

. , 9, Gracechurch St., E.C.3. 

. . . . 71, Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 

. . . . 15, Gracechurch St,, E.C.3. 

.. 100 , Old Broad St., E.C. 2. 
. . . . 26, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 

. 117, Old Broad Street, E. 

C. 2. 

: Bank . . 15, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 

t,ive . 85» Gracechurch Street, 

E.C. 3. 

Berkeley Street, Piccadilly. 

.. 7, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 


y<jte . — t*. A O. Banking Corporation Ltd. is merged into Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China as from Ist February 1939. 
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Indian Bankers and Shroffs. 


INDIAN PBTVATE BANKERS AND SHBOFFS. 


Indian private Bankers and ShroSs flonrisiied 
in India long before Joint Stock Banks were 
ever thought of, and it seems likely that they 
will continue to thrive for some very consider- 
able time to come. The use of the word 
“ ShroS ’* la usually associated with a person 
who chai-ges usurious rat^s of interest to im-l 
pecunious people, but this is hardly fair to the 
people known as “shroffs” in banking circles, 
as there is no doubt that the latter are of very 
real service to the business community and of 
very great assistance to Banks in India, tinder 
present conditions the Banks in India can never 
nope to be able to get into sufficiently close 
touch with the affairs of the vast trading com- 
munity in India to enable them to grant accom- 
modation to more than a few of these traders 
direct and it is in his capacity as middleman 
that the shroff proves of such great service. 
In this capacity also he brings a very con- 
siderable volume of business within the scope 
of the Presidency Banks Act, and enables the 
Presidency Banks to give accommodation 
which, without his assistance, the Banks would 
not be permitted to give. The shroff’s position 
as an intermediary between the trading com- 
munity and the Banks usually arises in some- 
thing after the following manner. A shop- 
keeper in the bazaar, with limited means of his 
own, finds that, after using all his own money, he 
etui requires say Rs. 25,000 to stock his shop 
euitably. He thereupon approaches the shroff, 
and the latter after very careful inquiries as to 
the shopkeeper’s position grants the accom- 
modation, if be is satisfiH |« 

safe. The business, as a ’ . 
a hoondee broker, and •« * • • • ' . 

the latter may probably approach about ten 
shroffs and secure accommodation irom them 
to the extent of Rs. 2,500 each. hoondee 
usually drawn at a currency of about 2 months 
is almost invariably taken by tbe shroffs in 
respect of such advances. 

A stage is reached however when the demands 
on the shroffs are greater than they are able to 
meet out of their own money, and it is at this 


point that the assistance of the Banks is called 
iinto requisition. The shroffs do this by taking 
a number of the bills they already hold to tbe 
Banks for discount under their endorsement, 
and the Banks accept such bills freely to an 
extent determined in each case by the standing 
of the shroff and the strength of the drawers. 
The extent to which any one shroff may grant 
accommodation in the bazaar is therefore 
dependent on two factors, viz., (1) the limit 
which he himself may think it advisable to 
place on his transactions, and (2) the extent to 
which the Banks are prepared to discount bills 
bearing his endorsement. The shroffs keep in 
very close touch with all the traders to whom 
they grant accommodation, and past experience 
has shewn that the class of business above 
referred to is one of the safest the Banks can 
engage in. 

The rates charged by the shroffs are usually 
based on the rates at which they in turn can 
discount the bills with the Banks and neces- 
sarily vary according to the standing of tbe bor- 
rower and with tbe season of the year. Gene- 
rally speaking, however, a charge of two annas 
per cent- per mensem above the Bank’s rate of 
discount, or li®/© is a fair average rate charged 
in Bombay to a first class borrower. Rates 
in Calcutta and Madras are on a slightly higher 
scale due in a great measure to the fact that 
the competition among the shroffs for business 
is not 80 keen in these places as it is in Bombay. 

I The shroffs who engage in the class of business 
.' * ascribed are principally Marwaries and 

’• .. : •• having their Head Offices for the most 

; • Bikaner and Shikarpur, respectively, the 

business elsewhere than at the Head Offices 
b'^ing carried on by '* Moomms ” who have 
very wide powers. 

It is not known to what extent native bankers 
and shroffs receive deposits and engage in ex- 
change business throughout India, but there is 
no doubt that this is done to a very cocsiderable 

extent. 


THE BANK RATE. 


Formerly each Presidency Bank fixed Its' 
own Bank Rate, and the rates were not uniform. 
After the amalgamation of the Presidency 
Banks the Imperial Bank fixed the rate for the 
whole of India until the 4th of July 1935 when 
the right to fix the official Bank rate was exer- 
cised by the Reserve Bank. The rate fixed 
represents the rate charged by the Banks on 
demand loans against Government securities only 


and advances on other securities or discounts 
are granted as a rule at a slightly higher rate. 
Ordinarily such advances or discounts are 
granted at from one-half to one per cent, over 
the official rate; but this does not always apply 
and in tlie monsoon months, when the Bank 
rate is some times nominal, it often happens 
that such accommodation is granted at the 
official rate or even less. 


The following statement shows the average Bank Rat^ during the last 12 years : — 


Year. ! 1st Half-year, j 2nd Half-year j Yearly average. 


1928 




. 

6*945 1 

0*456 1 

6* 2 

1929 




. ' 

6*878 

5*788 

6*333 

1930 





6*508 

5*277 

5*892 

1931 





6*735 

7*353 

7*044 

1932 





6*022 

4*033 

5*027 

1933 




. ' 

3*627 

3*5 

3*563 

1934 




. ' 

3-5 

3*5 

3*5 

1936 





3*5 

3*41 

3*45 

1936 





3 

3 

3 

1937 




. 1 

3 

3 

3 

1938 





3 

3 

3 

1939 





3 

3 

3 


Clearing Houses. 

BANKERS* CLEARING HOUSES. 

The principal Clearing Houses in India are | all cheques he may have negotiated on other 
those cf Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, BAngoonJ members ana to receive in exchange all cheques 
Colombo and Karachi, and of these the first twoj drawn on him negotiated by the latter. After 
are by far the most important. The members jail the cheques have been received and delivered 
at these places consist of the Imperial Bank, the representative of each Bank ad\ises the 
^serve Bank, most of the Exchange Banks and j settling Bank of the difference between his 
English Banking Agency firms, and a few of the total receipts and deliveries and the settling 
better known of the local Joint Stock Banks. Bank thereafter strikes a final balance to satisfy 
Bank is entitled to claim to be a member itself that the totals of the debtor balances 
as of right and any application for admission to agrees with the total of the creditor balances, 
a Clearing must be proposed and seconded by The debtor Banks thereafter arrange to pay 
two meml^rs and be subject thereafter to ballot ‘the amounts due by them to the settling Bank 
by the existmg members. during the course of tie day and the latter in 

turn arranges to pay on receipt of those amounts 
The duties of settling Bank are undertaken by the balances due to the creditor Banks In 
the Eeserve Bank at Calcutta, Bombav, Madras practice however all the members keep Bank 
and Rangoon and by the Imperial ‘Bank at accounts with the settling Bank so that the 
Colombo and Karachi and a representative of final balances are settled by cheques and book 
each member attends at the office of that Back entries thus doing away with the necessity for 
on each business day at the time fixed to deliver cash in any form. 

The figures for the Clearing Houses in India above referred to are given below • — 

Total amount of Cheques Cleared Annually. 

Jn lakhs of Hupees. 



— 

I Calcutta, 

Bombay 

Madras. 

Rangoon. 

Colombo. 

Karachi. 

Total. 

19U3 



»762 

1464 

.. 

.. 

340 

1U560 

»904 



9492 

1536 



365 

11393 

lf05 



10927 

1560 



324 

12811 

1908 



10912 

1583 



400 

12893 

1907 


22444 

12643 

1548 



630 

37187 

1908 


21281 

12585 

1754 



643 

36263 

1909 


197T6 

14375 

1948 


• • 

702 

36801 

1910 


22238 

IC652 

2117 

4765 


755 

46527 

1911 


. 25763 

17605 

2083 

5399 


762 

51612 

1912 


. 28831 

20831 

1152 

8043 


1159 

58016 

1913 


.! 33133 

21890 

2340 

6198 

. . 

1219 

64780 

1914 


- 28031 

17696 

2127 

4989 


131.5 

54153 

1^13 


. 32260 

16462 

1887 

4069 

•• 

1352 

56036 

1916 


48017 

24051 

2495 

4853 


1503 

80919 

ly 1 4 


47193 

33655 

2339 

4966 


2028 

90181 



74397 

53362 

2528 

6927 


2429 

139643 



. 90241 

76250 

3004 

8837 


2266 

180598 

1920 


. 153388 

126353 

7500 

10779 


3120 

801140 



• 1 91672 

89788 

3847 

11875 


3.579 

200761 



.1 94426 

86683 

4279 

12220 

96SI 

3234 

2J0.523 



89148 

7501.5 

4722 

11004 

U940 

4064 

19598;; 



92249 

05250 

5546 

11555 

1.^1 34 

451 5 

192246 



-i 101833 

51944 

5716 

12493 

14978 

4119 

19108S 

1926 


.i 95944 

42066 

5688 

12511 

16033 

3166 

17540S 

i J ^ t 


. 1 1 02-392 

.59.826 

5629 

12609 

15997 

4 

179510 



108S19 

54308 

6540 

12035 

15446 

2945 

200093 



99705 

79968 

5877 

laien 

154Q9 

2718 

215917 



S9313 

71205 

5218 

11483 

12093 

2550 

191862 



■i '5627 

63982 

4461 

8156 

8852 

2319 

163397 

19S-2 


• 74650 

64637 

472‘^ 

7595 

7456 

2519 

161570 



S236S 

645.52 

5159 

5S07 

7220 

256-1 

167660 



86:373 

68321 

5761 

5737 

.'^607 

2S73 

177672 

1935 


.} 93887 


6289 

6900 

8597 t 

2978 

193606 



89857 

7212.5 

839.3 

7780 

9457 

3099 

190711 

i 


99250 

83667 

109‘>8 

.8768 

11693 

3656 

217962 

193S 


. ' 91457 

70097 

10145 

7821 

10S37 i 

3241 

202598 

1*^39 


197611 

83722 

9721 

9457 

11S17 ! 

35.57 

225905 
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The Railways. 


The history of Indian Railways \ery closely 
the financial vicissitudes of the country. 
Xoc for some time after the establishment of 
Railway s in England was their construction 
m India contemplated, and then to test their 
applicability to Eastern conditions three experi- 
mental lines were sanctioned in 1845. These 
were from Calcutta to Raniganj (120 miles), 
the East Indian Railway; Bombay to Kalyan 
(S2 nules). Great Indian Peninsula Railway;! 
ani Madras to Arkonam (30 miles), Madras 
Railway. Indian Railway building on a 
senoQ-' scale dates (rom Lord Dalbousie's great 
m.DUte of 1853; wherein, after dwelling upon 
the great social, political and commercial ad- 
vantages of connecting the chief cities by rail, 
he siugesced a great scheme of trunk linesl 
linking the Presidencies with each other and! 
the inland regions with the principal ports. 
This reasoning commended itself to the l)i*j 
lectors of the East India Company, and it 
va-; powerfully reinforced when, during the 
Mutiny, the barriers imposed on free rommu- 
ni:at:ou were severely felt. As there was no 
private capital in India available for railway 
construction, English Companies, the interest 
on wiiose capital was guaranteed by tne State, 
were formed for the purpose. By the end 
of 1S53 contracts had been entered into with 
ei::ht companies for the construction of 5,000 
miles 01 line, involving a guaranteed capital 
of £.5-1 millions. These companies were (l) 
the East Indian; C-) Great Indian Penio* 
aula ; (3) the Madras ; (4) the Bombay, baroda 
and Central India; (5) the Eastern Bengal;: 
(0) the Indian Branch, later the Oudb and 
KuLilkund State Railwas’ and now part of 
the East Indian Railway; (7) the Sind, 
?un?a‘) and Belhi, now m- rged m the North 
Western State Railway; (S) the Great South* 
v.'rii of India, now the South Indian Railway, 
llie scheme laid the foundations of the Indian 
P.,i:Iway system as it exists to-day. 

Early Disappointments. 

The main principle in the formation of these 
I'ompani''.- was a Government guarantee on 
capital, for this was the only condition 
on which investors would come forward. Tills 
guarantee was five per cent, coupled with the 
free grant of all the land required ; in return 
the companies were required to share the 
'Urplu' profits with the Government, after 
the guaranteed interest had beep met ; the 
mtere-t charges were calculated at to the 
rupe ^ , the Railways were to be sold to Gov- 
ernment on fixed terms at the close of twenty- 
five years and the Government were to exer- 
ri-e close control over expenditure and work- 
ing. The early results were disappointing. 
Wiulst the Railways greatly increased the 
eth i-U'-'y of the administration, the mobility 
of the troop*?, the trade of the country, and the 
iiiov nieiit of the population, they failed to 
m\k-3 profits surticient to meet the guaranteed 
inte-f-t. Some critics attributed this to the 
unin'ce^sarily high standard of construction 
aloptei, and to the engineers’ ignorance of 
l>c\! ondition*,, the result was that by I869i 
th3 aeficit on the Railway budget wa*? Rs. 166^1 
Uki'.i, Seeking for some more economical' 


method of construction, the Government 
soured sanction to the building of lines bv 
^rect State Agency, and funds were allotted 
for the purpose, the metre-gauge being adopted 
[ for cheapness. Funds soon lapsed and the 
■ money available had to be diverted to con- 
j verting the Smd and Punjab lines from metre 
I to broad-gauge for strategic reasons. Gov- 
I emment had therefore again to resort to the 
system of guarantee, and the Indian Midland 
(1882-85), since absorbed by the Great Indian 
Peninsula ; the Bengal-Nagpur (1883-87) 
the Southern Mahratta (1382) ; and the Assam 
Bengai(1891) were constructed under guaran- 
tees. but on easier terms than the first com- 
panies. Their total length was over 4,000 miles. 

Famine and Frontiers. 

In 1879, embarrassed by famine and bv the 
fall of the exchange value of the rupee, 'Gov- 
ernment again endeavoured to enlist unaided 
private enterprise. Four companies were 
promoted ; — the Nilgiri, the Delhi-Umbaila- 
Kalka. the Bengal Central, and the Bengal 
North-Western. The first became bankrupt, 
the second and third received guarantees, 
and the Tirhut Railway had to be leased 
to the fourth. A step oi even greater im- 
portance was taken when Native States 
were invited to undertake construction in 
their own territories, and the Nizam’s Gov- 
ernment guaranteed the interest on 830 miles 
of line in the State of Hyderabad. This was 
the first of the large system of Native State 
I Railways. In the first period up to 1870, 
j 4.255 miles were opened, of which all save 
[45 were on the broad-gauge; during the next 
I ten years there were openfd 4,239, making 
the total 8.494 (on the broad-gauge 6,562, the 
! metr** 1,865, and narrow 87'). Then ensued 
I a period of financial ease. It was broken by 
I the fall in exchange and the costly lines built 
on the frontier. The Penjdeh incident, which 
brought Groat Britain and Russia to the verge 
of war, necessitated the connection of our 
outposts at Quetta and Chaman with the main 
trunk lines. The sections through the desolate 
Hamai and Bolan Passes were enormously 
costly ; it is said that they might have been 
ball.a-sted with rupees ; the long tunnel under 
the Khojak Pass added largely to this neces- 
sary, but unprofitable, outlay. 

Rebate Terms Established. 

This induced the fourth period — -the system 
of rebates. Instead of a gold subsidy, com- 
panies were offered a rebate on the gross earn- 
ings of the traffic interchanged with the main 
line, so that the dividend might rise to four 
per cent, but the rebate was limited to 20 per 
cent, ot the gross earnings. Under these con- 
iitloos, there were promoted the Ahmedabad- 
PranteJ, the South Behar, and the Southern 
Punjab, although only in the case of the first 
were the terms strictly adhered to. The Barsi 
Light Railway, on the two feet six inches gauge, 
entered the field without any guarantee, and 
with rolling stock designed to illustrate the 
carrying power of this gauge. The rebates 
terms being found unattractive in view of the 
competition of 4 per cent, trustee stocks; 



Railway Profits. 


they were revised in 1896 to provide ior anithe traflBc. both passersrer and aoods. The 
absolute j?aar»Dteeof 3 per cent, with a sharejfalljns: in of the original contracts allowed Gov- 
of aurplas profits, or rebate up to the full ex- emment to renew them on more (avonrable 
tent of the main line’s net earnings in supple* terms. The development of irrigation in the 
ment of their own net earnings, the total being Punjab and Sind transformed the North-^est- 
limited to 3i per cent, on the capital outlay, em State Railway. Owing to the burden of 
Under these terms, a considerable number of maintaining the unprofitable Frontier lines, 
feeder line companies was promoted, though this was the Cinderella Railway in India — the 
in none were the conditions arbitrarily exacted, scapegoat of the critics who protested against 
As these terms did not at first attain their the unwisdom of constructing railways from 
purpose, they were further revised, and in lieu borrowed capital. But with the completion 
was substituted an increase in the rate of guar- M the Chenab and Jhelum Canals, the North* 
antee from 3 to 3 ^ per cent, and of rebate from; Western became one of the great grain line-i 
3 i to 5 per cent, with equal division of surplusjOt the world, choked with traffic at certain 
profits over 5 per cent, in both cases. At last,, seasons of the year and making a large profit 
the requirements of the market were met.jfor the State. In 1900 the railways' for the 
and there was for a time a mild boom [first time showed a small gam to 'the State, 
in feeder railway construction and *• ' * ' •/ -■ ■ ‘ars the net receipts grew 

of all the sound companies pronaoted | four years ended 1907-08 

a substantial premium. Conditions * ^ * . seupon £2 millions a year, 

after the war and the Acworth Cote* I* ‘ there was a relapse. Bad 

far from approving of this system, • • ■ • ^ accompanied bv the mone- 

that the aim of the Government should be toitary panic caused by the American financial 
reduce by amalgamation the number of^ existing] crisis, led to a great falling off in receipts just 
companies and that it should only be in cases: when working expenses were rising, owing 
where the State cannot or will not provide] to the general increase in prices. Instead of a 
adequate funds that private enterprise in this' profit, there was a deficit of £1,240,000 In the 
direction should be encouraged. accounts for 1908*09. But in the 

The exiating Branch Une Companies, have ^ Pfo- 

ceaged tor some time to raise additional capital ^fp^sed For the 
for capital requirements. They have vBher j . to £ in' trn non 

obtained overdrafts from various Banks countrTuke Indif Although in a 

tbta purpose at heavy rates of interest or issued ““nl/deSndent nnon 

aS* 7 'Mr*centTor i'n ‘se^eralwKs’ aiked^fw “““so®"- ‘he railway revenue m^sf'fluctuat'e! 
money to^be ad"van^ ?o S by anticipate a furthei 

Board So far, therefore, froin reduciog the fjSgU™ "Ye/ decreased to 

Sount that the Government of India have fosf of’ £ 6 000 1 

to raise In the open market, they were increas- iS®* * “’^.000 m 1921-M. As a result of 

ing the amount. For the above reasons, ‘he “ n of 

Government of India have abolished this system ^ ^chamito’ into 

and are now prepared themselves to £ $13,000 in 192 >.'><^ ^^S^d into a gam of 

capital required for the construction of exten- rp^nlta in ai 

Bions or branches to existing mam Une systems. succeeding years will he Been 

Thev have also announced their readiness to from the following statements : — 

consider the question of constructing branch Contribu* I — 

or feeder lines which were not expected to be ! Railway „ . , 

remunerative from the point of view of railway General ' Beserve 

earnings upon a guarantee against loss from Revenue. \ Fund. 

a Local Government or local authority which — evenues 

might desire to have such lines constructed ajace.- ^ 

for purely local reasons or on account of ad- f?-";' • • 4,486,04o 1,108,433 5,594,478 

mintetrative advantages likely to accrue m 8.167.289 

particular areas. This proposal was put forward 8-?3J634 1.937,895 5,871,729 

as affording a suitable method of r^econclhng ■ . 4.^88,950 l,a61,650 3.027,300 

Interests of the Central and the Local 1930_|i 4,301.775 8,192,625 3,890,850 

Governments and of providmg for local bodies f*,®' . . 4.020.150 _ 6,900,000 

and for Local Governments a method of secur- " | 

ing the construction of railways which may be -I — _ 

required for purely local reasons and which, 44 ..j _ _ _ 

w&e not likely to prove remunerative on j “4^36 _ __ _ 

purely railway earnings, are likely to ^e "! -r, ^ — 

ill en benefits to Local Governments and local ■ ■ Rs. 

"p^i^^n-’derlL^gSlUr "8C/s^3bpg! ^ 

Go?|n^tnts m'Madms! Punjab, Burma and tte^SlOM-lramounte to ' 


Contribu* | 

Railway 



Reserve 

Revenues 

Fund. 


4,486,045 1,108,433 5,594,478 

4,707,239 3,460,000 8,167,289 

3,933,834 1,937,895 5,871,729 

4,a88,950 1,561,650 3,027,300 

4,301,775 8,192,625 3,890,850 

4.020,150 _ 6,900,000 


Baiiway Profits begin. luntiltheTef,..ir"‘*“ “““ “eeyance 

Meantime a much more Important change. return of prosperous years, 
was in progress. The gradual economic de-| Bnpees have been converted into £ at the 

velopment of the country vastly increased .average rate of exchange for the year. * 


1937-38 ..ri.Tl^OO.OOoi — _ 

193.8-19 , , 1,37.ihi.(i(mi __ _ 

f * contribution to General Revenues due 

^\fyktJMnTl9‘3\.‘^ Vhe^fHi 
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1933-34 is the first year to show some signs 
of recovery since the depression. The earnings 
of the State-owned lines increased from Es. 84 
ciores in 1932-33 to Es. 86 crores in 1933-34 
and to Es. 9 j’ 48 crores in l9o0-37 : but the net 
result of the year’s working showed a gain 
of Es. 121 lakhs. 

Contracts Bevised. 

One factor which helped to improve the 
financial position was the revision of the original 
contracts under which the guaranteed lines were 
constructed. The five per cent, dividend 
guaranteed at 22d, per rupee, and the half- 
yearly settlements made these companie’? 
a drain on the State at a time when their stock 
was at a high preroinn:. The first contract 
to fall in was the East Indian, the great line 
connecting Calcutta with Delhi and the North- 
ern provinces. When the contract lapsed, 
the Government exercised their right cf pur- 
chasing the line, paying the puicbase-money 
in the form of terminable annuities, derived 
from revenue, carrying with them a sinking 
fund for the redemption cf capital. The rail- 
way thus became a State line: but it was re- 
leased to the Company which actually works 
It. Under these new conditions the East 
Indian Company brought to the State in the 
ten years ended 1909 after meeting all charges 
including the payments ou account of the 
terminable annuity by means of which tbe 
purchase of the line wa." made, and interest 
of all capital outlay subsequent to tbe date! 
on purchase, a clear profit of nearly ten mil- 
lions. At the end of seventy-four years from' 
1880, when the annuity expires, the Govern- 
ment will come into receipt of a clear yearly 
income of upwards of £ 2 . 700 . 000 , equivalent 
to the creation of a capital of sixty to seventy 
millions sterling. No other railway shows 
results quite equal to the Ea?t Indian, because, 
in addition to serving a rich country by an 
easy line, it possesses its own collieries and 
enjoys cheap coal. But with allowance for 
these factors, all the other guaranteed com- 
panies which have been acquired under similar 
conditions a.s their contracts expired, have 
proportionately swelled the revenue and as- 
sets of the State. It is difficult to e«timate 
the amount which must be added to the capital 
debt of the Indian railwavs in order to counter- 
balance the loss during tbe period wnen tbe 
revenue did not meet the Interest charges. 
According to one estimate It should be £50 mil- 
lions. But even if that figure be taken. 
Government have a magnificent asset in tbeir 
railway property. 

Improving Open Lines. 

These changes induced a corresponding 
change in Indian Railway policy. Up to 
1900 the great work had been the provision 
of trunk lines. But with the completion of 
the Ndgda-Muttra line, providing an alter- 
native broad-gauge route from Bombay to 
Delhi throDCh Eastern Rajputana, tbe trunk 
system was virtually complete. A direct 
broad-gauge route from Bombay to Sind is 
needed, but the poor commercial prosi>ects of 
the line and the opposition of the Rao of Cutch 
to any through line in his territories, has for 
some time kept this scheme in tbe background. 


The possibilities however of this construction 
being undertaken have improved considerably 
recently and a detailed survey is being carried 
out. There does not exist any through rail 
connection between India and Burma, although 
several routes have been surveyed : the moun- 
tainous character of the region to be traversed, 
and the easy means of communication with 
Burma by sea, rob this scheme of any living 
importance. Further survey work was under- 
taken between 1914 and 1920, the three routes to 
, be surveyed being the coast route, the Manipur 
route, and the Hukong valley route. The 
metre-gauge systems of Northern and Southern 
India will also probably one day be con- 
nected and Karachi given direct broad-gauge 
connection with Delhi, a project that has been 
■ ; .■ not at 

: • ' Ks are, 

* * ■ .■ ■■ ; f- } bring. 

inc the open lines up to tbeir traffic require- 
ments and providing them with feeders. The 
sudden increase in the trade of India found the 
' main lines totally unprepared. Costly works 
were necessary to double lines, improve the 
equipment, provide new and better yards 
and terminal facilities and to increase the 
rolling stock. Consequently the demands on 
the open lines altogether overshadowed the 
provision of new lines. Even then the 
railway budget was found totally inadequate 
for the purpose, and a small Committee sat 
in London, under the chairmanship of Lord 
Incbcape, to consider ways and meaDs, This 
Committee found that the amount which 
could be remuneratively spent on railway con- 
strnction in India was limited only by the 
capacity of the money market. They fixed 
the annual allotment at £12,000,000 a 
year. Even this reduced sum could not always 
be provided. 

During 1936-37 the principal open line 
i improvements were the protection works for the 
Hardinge bridge E. B. Ry., the renewal of 
girders on the Gorai bridge E.B. Ry.,improve- 
i ments to Hard war Station E. I. Ry., also to 
Howrah Station, the remodelling of certain 
' yardsand permanent wayrenewals. 

The principal improvements to open line during 
1937-38 were the continuance of the regirdering 
of the Gorai bridge and the completion of the 
improvements at Hardwar Station. 

Government Control and Re-organisation 
of Railway Board. 

As the original contracts carried a definite 
Government guarantee of interest, it was 
necessary for Government to exercise strong 
supervision and control over the expenditure 
during construction, and over management 
and expenditure after tbe lines were open for 
i traffic. For these purpo.‘’eB a staff of Consulting 
. Engineers was formed, and a whole system of 
.checks and counterchecks established, leading 
up to the Railway Branch of the Public Works 
Department of the Government cf India. As 
: traffic developed, the Indian Railways out- 
grew this drv nursing, and when the original 
contracts expired, and the Interests of Govem- 
meut and the Companies synchronised, it became 
DOt only vexatious but unnecessary. Accordingly 
in 1901-02 Mr. Thomas Robertson was deputed 
bv tbe Secretary of State to examine the whole 
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question of the organization and working of the 
Indian Railways, and he recommended that 
the existing system should be replaced 
by a Bailway Board, consisting of a Chairman 
and two members with a Secretary. The 
Board was formally constituted in March 1905. 
The Board was made subordinate to the 
Government of India in which it was repr^ented 
by the Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry. It prep 

expenditure and . 

of policy and ec ■ 'i . • ■ . * . 

Its administrative duties included the construc- 
tion of new lines by State agency, the carrying 
out of new works on open lines, the improve- 
ment of railway management with regard 
both to economy and public convenience, the 
arrangements for through trafiBc, the settlement 
of disputes between lines, the control and 
promotion of the staff on State lines, and the 
general supervision over the working and expen- 
diture of the Company’s lines. Certain minor 
changes have taken place from time to time since 
the constitution of the Railway Board. In 1908, 
to meet the complaint that the Board was 
subjected to excessive control by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry, the powers 
of the Chairman were increased and he was 
given the status of a Secretary to Government 
with the right of independent access to the 
Viceroy; he usually sat in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council as the representative of the Rail- 
way interest. In 1912 m consequence of com- 
plaints of the excessive interference of the 
Board with the Companies, an informal mission 
was undertaken by Lord Incheape to reconcile 
differences. Various changes were introduced 
during the years 1912-1920 such as the modi- 
fication of the rule that the President and mem- 
bers of the Railway Board should all be men of 
large experience in the working of railways due 
to the importance of financial and commercial 
considerations in connection with the control 
of Indian Railway policy. This decision was, 
however, revised in 1920 and an additional 
appointment of Financial Adviser to the Railway 
Board created instead. The question of the , 
most suitable organization was further fuUv 
examined by the Acworth Committee in 192*1 
and a revised organization which is described 
later was introduced from 1st April 1924. 

Some of the difficulties involved in the 
constitution of a controlling authority lor the 
railways of India may be realized from a study 
of the* “Notes on the Relation of the Govern- 
ment to Railways in India ” printed as an 
appendix to Volume I of the Annual Report by 
the Railway Board on Indian Railways, These 
notes bring out the great diversity of conditions 
prevailing which involve the Railway Depart- 
ment in the exercise of the functions of — 

(а) the directly controlling authority of the' 
State-worked systems aggregating 18,499 miles 
in on the Slat March 1929. 

(б) the representative of the predominant' 
owning partner in systems aggregating 29,431 
miles, 

(c) the guarantor of many of the smaller com- 
panies, and 

(d) the statutory authority over all railway^ 
m India. 


Moreover in all questions relating tc railways or 
extra municipal tramways in which Provincial 
Governments are concerned, the Railway De- 
p.irtment is called upon to watch the interests of 
the Central Government and is frequently askel 
to advise the Local Governments. Its duties 
do not end there, 'ihe future development of 
railways depends largely on the Government of 
India and the Railway Department is therefore 
called upon to plan out schemes of develop- 
ment, to investigate and surs’ey new lines and 
to arrange for financing their construction. The 
evolution of a satisfactory authority for the 
adrainiatration of these varied lunctions has 
proved extremely difficult and the question was 
one of those referred to the P^ailway Committee 
(1920-21) presidedover by SirWilham Acworth 
wffio recommended the early appointment of a 
Chiei Commisaioner of Railways whose first 
duty should be to prepare a definite scheme 
lor the reorganization of the Rail wav Depart - 
ment and Mr.C. D. il. Hindlej’, formerly Agent 
of the East Indian PLailway and Chairman 
Port Trust, was appointed 
Chief Commissioner on November Ist, 1922 , 

• principal con-titulional change involved 
in tms appointment is that the Chiei Commission- 
er wmo taaes the phice of the President of the 
Railway Luard i, solely responsible — under the 
Government of India — lor arriving at decisions 
on technical matterH and lor advispiiig the Gov- 
ernment 01 India on mutters of railway policy 
^ j Fre.'ident, subject to be 

ills colleagues on 
the Board. Jhe detailed re-organlzation of the 
Kauway board m accordancf with the Chiei 
Comimsaioner s proposals required careful con- 
sideration but one or the most important of his 
recommendations namely the appointment of a 
I'lnancial Commi.«sioner was considered of parti- 
cular urgency and the Secretary ot State’s sane- 
obtained to the appointment 
with effect irom 1st April 1922. wlule in the 
per'Ou 01 the t.hi'.i Jhiumc-ertho Railway Board 
I as aiwaya had available the technical advke oi 
" in .Mechanical Engmeer- 

depend on outride 
f di-jadvantages of this arrange- 
nc-nt i,a%e become increaMngly evident and 
decided with effect from 
create the new appoint- 

ItmlUy 

cirried out in I'.ei had 
objects tlie relief to the 
ill I t.i and tile ivieinbers rroiii 

dpnai- woik so as to enable them to 

m n ? ■‘'''=‘“'0“ to larger rjiiestioni 

m to enable them to keep 

'aim"*'." Local Governments, lailwav 

admmistiation- and public bodies bv tnuriiM 
o a greater extent than they had been able 
to d.j m t(,„ 

, 'V-Vt "'as effected by the follow iiif- new 
,.v^V^ ' ''ascs su|.plemeuted the 

TlirV. f.' °tlier cases replaced them, 

rnm .A';;*' l-imiueering. ‘^Mechanical 

r h enii_, iratlic, Lstablishment and Finance 
them'" Daputy Directors working under 
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The necessity of some central organiaation to 
co-ordinate the pubKcity central carried out on 
railways and to undertake work on the many 
forms of railways publicity which can be best 
organised by one centr^ body led to the 
inauguration of the Central Publicity Bureau 
under a Chief Publicity Officer in 1927. The 
success which has attended the work of this 
Bureau led to its being made permanent from 
January 1st, 1929. The work undertaken is 
described later. 

The growing importance of Labour questions 
necessitated the organisation of a new branch i 
m the Bailway Board’s office and to the apiioint- 
ment in 1929 of a third member whose main 
duties are connected with the satisiactory 
solution of labour problems and the improve- 
ments of the conditions of service of the staff 
generally and of the lower paid employees in 
particular. 

Under the Bailway Board’s policy of progres- 
sive standardisation, a Central Standardisation 
Office was established under u Chief Controller 

of ’ — -.Twhereby 

sue . . • . . rressively 

eff* . _ onditions 

and as the result of practical experience. The 
Technical Officer under the Railway Board was 
transferred to this office as a Deputy Controller. 

The present superior staff under the Rail- 
way Board, therefore, consisted of 5 Directors, 

5 Deputy Directors, a Secretary and an . 
Assistant Secretary in addition to the | 
Controller of Railway Accounts and his officers, 
the Central Publicity Officer and his assistant 
and the Chief Controller and the officers in the 
Central Standardisation Office. 

The question of transferring the supervision 
of railway accounts of State Railways from 
the Finance Department to the Railway Board 
was under consideration few: some time and 
in accordance with a resolution adopted, 
by the Legislative Assembly in September 1925, 
a start was made with the transfer of the 
supervision of railway accounts on the East 
Indian Railway. At the same time a sepa- 
rate Audit Staff was appointed reporting 
directly to the Auditor-General. As it was 
found that the separation of Audit from 
Accounts led to greater efficiency, a similar ; 
organisation was introduced on other State- ^ 
;■ ifc- .■ ' ■ . ■ ' »■. • 1 1- mpervision 

, ■ ■ . . Controller 

, ; . ■ 3 Financial 

I I- ..b of Audit 

Officers under a Director of Railway Audit 
reporting to the Auditor-General. These two I 
duties were previously combined under the j 
Accountant-General, Railways, reporting to the I 
Auditor-General. The Chief Accounts Officers 
on railways are now under the Agent but have 
certain powers of direct reference to the Financial 
Commissioner of Railways. 

Management. 

The Railways managed by Companies have 
Boards of Directors in London and are 
represented In India by an Agent. Some ot 
The Company-managed railways are still on a 
departmental' basis with a Traffic Manager, 


I Chief Engineer, Locomotive and Carriage and 
' Wagon Superintendent, Controller of Stores and 
; Chief Auditor, while others have separated the 
Transportation and Commercial duties of the 
Traffic Manager and combined the supervision 
of Locomotive running with Transportation. 
State-managed lines have generally adopted the 
divisional organisation. 

Clearing Accounts Office. 

A Clearing Accounts Office, with a 
Statutory Audit Office attached thereto, was 
opened in December 1926 to take over work 
relating to the check and apportionment of 
traffic interchanged between State-managed 
Railways. The work of the different railways 
was gradually transferred to this office, the 
North Western Railway being taken over first 
on the 1st January 1927, the East Indian Rail- 
way following on the 1st April, the Eastern 
Bengal Railway on the 1st January 1928, and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway later. 

At the request of the Bombay, Baroda and 
, Cfutral India Railway an exhaustive experi- 
ment was conducted to check the accuracy 
I of the results obtained by the revised procedure, 
and as the experiment was completely success- 
ful, the Board of Directors of the Bombay 
, Baroda O: Central India Railway have also 
. agreed to the transfer of the check and apportion- 
ment of their foreign traffic to the Clearing 
I Accounts Office. 

During 1927-28 demonstrations explaining 
the Clearing Accounts Office procedure were 
given to the representatives of the Press as 
well as to the representatives of the various 
, railways who \isited the office to study the 
new procedure. An important demonstration 
was given to the representatives of the Southern 
! Railways at Madras who were so impressed 
with the superiority of the new procedure that 
i they unanimously recommended to their Home 
' Boards the transfer of the work of check and 

■ apportionment of earnings from interchanged 
traffic to tile Clearing Account Office, and it 
was hoped to open a branch Clearmg Accounts 
Office at Madras at an early date to deal with 

■ such traffic but owing to certain later deveiop- 

■ ments in connection with experiments now in 
I operation of through rate registers and of 

decentralisation of Traffic Accounts Work, no 
definite decision has yet been arrived at. 

The Railway Conference. 

In order to facilitate the adjustment of 
domestic questions, the Railway Conference 
was instituted in 1876. This Conference was 
consolidated into a permanent body in 1908 
under the title of the Indian Railway Confer- 
ence Association, it is under the direct con- 
trol of the railways, it elects a President from 
amongst the members, and has done much 
useful work. 

The Indian Gauges. 

The standard gauge for India is five feet 
six inches. When construction was started 
the broad-gauge school was strong, and it was 
thought advisable to have a broad-gauge in 
order to resist the influence of cyclones. But 
in 1870, when the State system was adopted 
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It was decided to find a more economical gauge, 
for the open lines had cost £17,000 a mile. 
After much deliberation, the metre-gauge of 
3 feet 3| inches was adopted, because at 
that time the idea of adopting the metric system 
for India was in the air. The original intention 
was to make the metre-gauge lines provisional ; 
they were to be converted into broad-gauge 
as soon as the traflSc justified it; consequently 
thev were built very light. But the traffic 
expanded with surprising rapidity, and it was 
found cheaper to improve the carrying power 
of the metre-gauge lines than to convert them 
to the broad-gauge. So, except in the Indus 
Valley, where the strategic situation demanded 
an unbroken gauge, the metre-gauge lines 
were improved and they became a permanent 
feature in the railway system. ?sow there is, 
a great metre-gauge system north of the Gances 
connected with the Rajputana lines and Kathia- 
war and another system in Southern India 
embracing the Southern Maratha and the South 
India Systems. These are not yet connected, 
but the necessarv link from Khandwa bv way 
of the Kizam’a Hyderabad-Godaveri Railway, 
cannot be long delayed. All the Burma lines 
are on the metre-gauge. Certain feeder and hiU 
railways have been constructed on the 2'-6' 
and 2'-0* causes and since the opening 
of the Barsi' Light Railway which showed the 
possible capacity of the 2'-6'' gauge, there has 
been a tendency to construct feeder lines on this 
rather than on the metre-gauge. 

State versus Company Manaftomonl 

Ihe relative advan . i . • . 

State and Company* ' 

owned by Goverm • 

great bulk of the railway mileage in Indm have 
been the subject of discussion in otflcia! circles 
and the public press for many years. In India 
the question is complicated by the fact that the 
more important companies have not in recent 
years been the owners of the railways which they 
manage and the headquarters of their Boards are 
in London. The subject was one, perhaps the 
most important, of the terms of reference of the 
Acworth Railway Committee. That Commit- 
tee was unfortunately, unable to make a unani- 
mous recommendation on this point.theirmem- 
bers being equally divided in favour of State 
■ . . ‘ TTev 

* • laV 

Directors in London should not be extended be- 
yond the terin-^i of the existing contracts and tfiis 
recommendation has met with general public 
acceptance. During the year 1922-20, the 
question was again referred to certain Lo^a! 
Government- and public bodies and opinions 
collected and di-cu-''ed. The approaching 
termination of the East Indian Railway contract 
on 31-t December 1924 and oi tiiat of *he Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway on 30th June 1025 
rendered an early decision on thi= quection 

iinpecitive. hen the question w.i- d«birf-,}ir, 

the L'^.ii-iative As-r^mblv in February 102 L tp- 
non-othcUl Indian Menibers were almost unani- 
moush m favour of State inanacenient .ir'J 
indeed were able to carry a resolution recou.- 
mendmc the placing of the East Indian Railv.aj 
and the Great Indian Penin-ula Railway uiidei 
.State management at the close of their present 


contracts. The Government of India, however, 
expressed themselves as being so convinced by 
the almost uni\ ersal failure of this method in 
other countries that they proposed, while 
accepting the necessity for taking over the 
management or the East Indian Railway and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to continue 
their efforts to devise a satisfactory form of 
Company domiciled m India to take these rail- 
ways overeventnallv on a basis of real Company 
management. There liave been certain definite 
advantages during a transition period in having 
a central authoriry with necessary powt-r-? 
to co-ordinate the uork on railways and that 
the results iiave 1 een satisfactorj' are borne 
out bj- the fact that Indian railways have contri- 
buted 4; million pounds to General Re- 
venues during Iy27-2S and nearly 4 million 
pounds during iy2c>-2y m addition to paying in 
3V million and L| million pounds respectively 
during these two years to the Railwaj' Reserve 
Eund. The tiitur. organisation will.* however, 
need careful organisation. Experience in other 
countries has shown tliat difficulties arise in a 
Government tally responsible to the Legis- 
lature or under any constitution which imposed 
on the Railway Department the necessary 
restrictions %vhich must apply as between ordinary 
departments of the ^tate. The solution found 
I? countries such as Germany, Canada, 

Belgium, Austria and > l->-where, where State 
ownership hasthroun on tlie State tlie obliga- 
tion to luauage its own railways, has been to 
create by a statut^^ an authority charged with 
the manugfmiM.t of tiie btate Railway property 
with statutory prescription of the objects 
to be aime 1 at in such management and statutory 
division or railwaj profits between the State 
and the Railway Authority. This authority 
may take the L^rra oi a company as in Canada 
and in Gciniau;. or follow tiie simpler lines of a 
statutory comna-iioii. On lat January 1925 
the Last Iiidian Raihsay was amalgamated with 
the Oudh and PvOliUkhaud Railway and brought 
under duect. Scat-' Managoment while on Ist 
July rhe oie d Indian Peninsular Railway 
loUouedsiuc Till Xaii.i-Jubbulpore Section 
OI the l.U't Indian Railway was transferred to 
the brreac Indian Peninsula Railway on 1st 
October Lad:-. 

On January 1st. 1929. the contract with the 
burma Railways L’orn])auy was terminated 
and the ni,ai ideraiuit taken over by the 
^ pureha-e of this railwav ha- 

entaiifl rh> piMinuit to the Burma Hallway- 
Lonipany <,i -um qj three luillions 

st'-Tung tae share capital onginally 

contributed^ !,y the Company, The financial 
tilort OI taUuij u v-if the line is estimated to be 
an iner,-.x,o ,,f crore of rupees in 

the Hot annu il revenue to Government. 

1 '.e pnri ii.i-.* i d the Southern Punjab Railway 

ail arari'd .*'" ii-ngth of about 927 miles worked 

. , Wr-f-rn Railway was effected on 

'U'- -'t I inu.i:^' iS estimated that the 

lUjiiiiU L_'-iilr riif purch.i^-e which cost 
ipirj.. P 7Gd iakh^ will be a gain to 
■ovi'Mirii.nr ui .Ctjuiit R-. 47 lakhs a ycai 

At tne i-mi o: Io2J-,lu the Nizam’s Guaranteed 
"tate Ra.i'.w.iy.-- ‘-y-t- in which wa'i the property 
ot the .,ompau%, was loquired and its manage- 
ment T.akea over by Exalted Highness the 
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^'izaIn’s (xovernment and is now known as His 
Exalted Highness the Ifizam's State Railway. 

Separation of the Railway from the 
General Finances. — The question of the separ- 
ation of the railway from the general hn^'ace’? 
was under consideration for some time and 
as a result of the recommendations of the 
Acworth Committee in 1921, the question was 
further examined by the Railway Finance 
Committee and the Legislative Assembly but 
it was decided to postpone a definite decision for 
the present. 

Tlie question was examined afresh in connec- j 
tion with the recommendation of the Retrench- ' 
ment Committee in 1923, that the railways in ! 
India should be so worked as to yield an average i 
return of at least per cent on the capital i 
at charge and it was decided that a suitable time i 
had arrived when this separation could be carried i 
out. A resolution was accordingly introduced i 
in the Assembly on the 3rd March 1924, recom- • 
mending to the Governor-General in Council: — 
that in order to relieve the general budget 
irom the violent fluctuations caused by the 
incorporation therein of the railway estimate^ , 
an I to enable the railway to carry out a conti- j 
nuou^ railway policy based on the necessity of ) 
making a definite return over a period of years • 
ro the State on the Capital expended on rail- 1 
ways: — i 

(1) The railway finances shall be separated 
fioiu the general finances of the country and the 
general revenues shall receive a definite annual 
contribution from railways which shall be the 
first charge on railway earnings. 

(2) The contribution shall be a sum equal 
to five-sixths of 1 per cent, on the capital at 
charge of the railways (excluding capital con- 
tributed by Companies aud Indian States and 
Capital expenditure on strategic Railways) 
at the end of the penultimate financial year 
plus one-fifth of any surplus profits remaining 
after payment of this fixed return, subject to the 
condition that if any year railway revenues 
are insufficient to provide the percentage of 
five-sixths of 1 per cent, on the capital at charges 
surplus profits in the next or subsequent years, 
will not be deemed to have accrued for purposes 
of division until such deficiency has been made 
good. From the contribution so fixed will be 
deducted the loss in working, and the interest 
on capital expenditure on strategic lines. 

(3) Any surplus profits tliat exist after pay- 
ment of these charges shall be available lor the 
Railway .idmiiu*tration to be utilised in — ■ 

(fl) forming reserves for, 

(/) equalising dividends, that is to say, of 
securing the pajment of the percentage 
contribution to the general revenues in 
lean years, 

(i'O depreciation, 

(iu) writing down and writing off capital, 

(6) the improvement of services rendered to 
the public, 

(f) the reduction oi rates. 


(4) The railway administration shall be 
entitled, subject to such conditions as may be 
d^enbed by the Government of India, to bor- 
row temporarily from capital or from the re- 
I serves for the purpose of meeting expenditure 
' for which there is no provision or insufficient 
I protdsion in the revenue budget subject to the 
I obligation to make repayment of borrowings out 
j of the revenue budgets of subsequent years. 

! (5) In accordance with present practice 

the figures of gross receipts and expenditure of 
! railways will be included in the Budget Statement, 
j The proposed expenditure will, as at present, 
be placed before the Legislative Assem- 
bly in the form of a demand for grants and 
on a separate day or days among the days 
allotted for the discussion* of the demands for 
grants the Member in charge of the Railways will 
make a general statement on railway accounts 
and working. Any reductions in the demand for 
grants for railways resulting from the votes of 
the Legislative Assembly will not ensure to 
general revenues, i.e., will not have the effect of 
increasing the fixed contribution for the year. 

(6) The Itailway Department will place the 
estimate of railway expenditure before the Cen- 
tral Advisory Council on some date prior to 
the date for the discussion of the demand lor 
grants for railways.*" 

This resolution was examined by the Standing 
I Finance Committee in September aud was 
introduced with certain modifications. The final 
resolution agreed to by the Assembly on 
September 20th, 1924, and accepted by Gov- 
ernment differed irom the original resolution 
in that the yearly contribution had been 
placed at 1 per cent, instead of j/Cth 
per cent, on the capital at charge aud if 
the surplus remaining after this payment To 
General Revenues should exceed S crores, only 
jrd of the excess over 3 crores were to be trans- 
ferred to the Railway Reserve and the remaining 
ird was to accrue to General Revenue-^. At 
the same time a Standing Finance Committee 
lor Riilways was to be constituted to examine 
the estimate oi railways expenditure and the 
dcmanil for grants, the programme revenue 
expenditure being shown under a depreciation 
fund. This committee was to consist of one 
nominated official member of the LegisUtiNi* 
Assembly as Chairman and 11 members elected 
by the Legislative Assembly from that bodv. 
This would be in addition to the Central Ad\i- 
-ory Council which will include the Members of 
the Standing Finance Committee and certiin 
other official and non-official members iiom the 
Legislative Assembly and Council li Stare 
These arraniremeuta were to be '•uhjeet ro 
pi liuUi-- levisiou but to be provisionally tiled tor 
at least 3 years. They would, however, onlv 
hold good as lung as the K. I. Railway and the 
G. I. P. Railway and existing state ilanaged 
Railways remain under State-manaaement and 
if any contract lor the transfer of^any of the 
above to Company management was concluded 
against the ad\ ice oi the A-'embly, the Assembly 
would be at liberty to terminate the arranf^e- 
niPiiti in thi- resolution. ° 

The Assembly iu an addendum recommended 
that the railw.iv services and the Railway Boaid 
should be rapidly Indianiaed aud that the ‘^'or^ s 
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tor the state Managed Railways should te P«„ 
chased through the organisation of the Indian 
Stores t)fparirat--iit. 

The period has now arrived for this 5 «pat«ion 
to be reconsidered and revised hut 
economic depression the matter has been held 
m abeyance. 

Ee-organisation problenis.— The 
ooniDleiritv of railway administration in ihdi 
and the evolution of new 

trafBc have given a stimulus to the effort oi 

various railways to ‘‘'J'Vhf/^lo'rean'isa- 

The general direction in which this re r 

tion is being considered is that " 

mto one department of the . “I: ^ 

nortation work of the railway, inciuding the 

first adopted on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway during 1922-23. 

The Pope Committee. 

■nurinfr 193*‘’*33 a Committee under the 
ChairSiMhlp of in-. Pope, General Executive 
4^‘^istant to the President of the I-- 
way, was fortned to scmIS'v 


(i) tc secure an iiaprr>\eri''tDt .n net eurniDg'- 
due rt-gard hiriiig j-aid tr the Giiestio'i 
ci eatahli'liing sUbh frftLTi\e Lff'rd.Laticn 
between road and rail trar.spcrt as Wiil 
saiecaard puMic in% t-Tiiif-nr in rniiwa^'^. 

while prOMdiag aileipuate services l’> hctli 

means of tiansport: and 
(itj at a reasonablv early ih.te. j uif e railway 
Sn^nces on a soun'i and lerL-icerative 


T'j 

e report w^? subruitt 

cd in ri'-ne 

■rf£7 and 

dUiV 

coiiiit’ered by tb-^ E 

adw.iv J,c..r 

fl. 

actio 

li va5 tu inipieii 

.HiiT f’li.li I’d t 

i.e rf coTji- 

ruexidaiion~ could be act 

ented Win o 

UT rniTbet 

eVall 

;:n.i*^ioii. Whi-rt 

l.il Mi't-tjJ, 

rttli'ill Wll'^ 

con?; 

idered nece-^sary tin? 

w.i? cimnueu. icr. 
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Closer Contact with the Public 

l.u*' -."■-e-T p'-w-ji-in ..niiT.pT ht’wecn the 

Ih.Slw.rVw .-(JhI Tht hu-uu—' I 'in !, UiilTV ^ w.is 

m.utiT,,M<‘l ‘v iiit.sii' I'l tL' L" <.i Acvi-ory 
m-T m 


•ay, was formed to mvesciuaie i otimiirrcci. wlii.fi w<^t 

^detailed analysis of every imporwn^^^^ ^„... , ,, 

railway operation. J" b. 'ii.'de Aw„ .m.l pn-oi.,l ,oriT,-.ct hj 

recommendation that job analysis iailv.a' wuh hu-uif— rii' ^ 

initiated on all railways. ' 


Inauguration of the Main lane Electric 
Serrice, G. 1 . P. Railway. 

The inauguration of tlie electrified main lin^^ 
section of the G. I. 1*. Kailwav from Kalyan to 
inomy. Poena took plate onth^otli' ^'ovtmbe^ 1929. 

rv,» most imnonant recommendations of and constituted the first eutirtly main line 
^*1? T r»nort were — <-'f track to be electrified in India This 

■. Pope s second report were . involved the elimination cf the 

Bhore Ghat Beversing Station. 

Note on Publicity (1938-39 ) 

ud T'i‘>pftuaii<la wa^ uiidt irakcn I’’ the 
uti.fl I' lUlKity Bur^-au \\u:v a \ie\v to the 


Mr. Pope returned to India in 1933-34 and 
prepared a second report based hP”” * h.PJ'fiv''® 
of the work and on further possibilities 

economy. 

The 

JXr . 

1. Intensive nse of locomotives. 

2. Intensive use oi coaching stock. 

3. Intensive use of madunery and plant. 
Uneconomical wagons 
Combining resources 

Handling and transport ... -- , 

and of tralfic to be trandiiplH'd at break 
oi gauge stations. 

Ticketless travel. 

Methods of increasing earnings. 

Job analysis was continued on mo=t of the 


4. 


6. 


'tiui.ti i' uuKity iiur^-au wu:v u Mew to me 
ms. -TifiiUlaTioh and development of uiterual traffic, 

es between railways . T-.titi. ulailv lower clasv on rm .ill-India ba’-is. 

, d. 14 01.10 naudhills and ovtr »i7 odo folders 

nsport OI small trail .. i.initfii hv tnn T<,r tn.vt. Y.urTifiwes 


were pnntfil iiy tiio Bureau i<ir tin -e purposes 
5 . mi <t laladvern-sing campaiUTi \vu« organi'^ed 
over trie £u^t Indiaii aiifl i.i'-Tfin Bengal 
Jl.ili%\ayw r., promote Inoi and Ihird Class 

P.ibiifitv w,!'. aNo uiidMtakdi iv uiiiividunl 
.Hid iiuport.int and fairs 


. . .,.,w+ir,,rcri on Tfio’^t of thc atifi import. HIT .ina iau» 

Job wh^ch resulted in sub- '' ."f ^p(eial Tr'ipaL'amU during 

railways dunn- the je - Railways t’**' In tlo-v <-ounertiou a large number 

Etantial ^the po^sibUit-es oi ’--nfiiill!-, foiders. pamiihlt-Tv and posters 

continued to reducin'^ woikinu 1 -imTed i.tul flntuhiitcd. \\v,]ch aTiioumed 

increasing earnings an c- - to moie than (o b.l'ou.OOU h.rndtiill-.. 1 1 - ) l.o7t;,OUO 

expenses. ^ ff.ifh-i- .lod and ((m) 17d,ofiO jiosters 

Indian Riulway Enquiry Committee. In .-fldinr.u T(> tiie above piopaganda a eonsi- 
. nf thp recommendation of the ■ieiabie ..mmint „f ti,h(rti.-.ii,g w .15 done in 

As ^ the Indian Railwav ^h. io.,,. pii-'-e*, l>v tlie railwavr and wide 

public -t ccnun^ Comni jn October pui'a ;tv givan to the v.anmi- forms of con- 

?s:^s?S rraHs'e-^ 

sr.,”V.|'.;K^;; f:» "i;:;,' 

Eastern Pwiilwa\ . It.. tht-.r j loji.jganda lu-tivities. fiver 241 shows 

To evamme the poaition of Indian btate- w.nygAen at station, to audiences e.tiniated 
oJrJJ.,! ' Tulwavs and to suggest such niea- ..t t-'jdiiini anu 'ass Important rural centres 
as maV otherwise than at the expense w.re vtsited I,y lorry, where IliO open stiows 
of the general’ budget. 'o audiences estimated at 50ti,O0U. 



Tonnage and Earnings. jzg, 




; 1933-30. 

1 




Increase — 




Decrease — 

LOUxI-lC Jltv. 


1 

1 in earnings. 


i No. of tons Es. 

I No. of tons Es. 

Es. 


i originatiiii fin cioies.I 

originating (in croies ) 

1 (in lakhs ) 


(in million- > 

(in millions.) , 



Le- -- ’idi. 


FuT fur all'! Foreign 

■p . 


12 lu 

22-74 

11-59 

—51 


J-97 

1 41 ■ 

o G4 

1 ■ ( '6 

■ — 35 

WLe.' 

1-56 

2 67 

1-76 

2-40 

— 27 



1-01 

1 20 

o-ss 

1-01 

—19 

Cr.iUi .lul : Vihe c».nd otitei 

2 57 

3 47 

2 57 

3 • 31 

—16 

il.;.' ■: V tiAih . 


ii-4‘» 

0- 32 

(1 31 

— 9 

Mxro:,:' a’’i stone . . 

'1 7.J 

(1 » 

3 27 

0 Vl 

— 8 

I r ::-'.iiiiVeg -‘tables fresh 

4-«C) 

i-34 

3-12 

1-27 

— 7 

>. 

l-4i» 

i >3 

1-35 

l-7-< 

— 5 

Wool, unwroughr .. : 

1.2m 

ii 3-j 

l-2rt 

ti-S5 

— 4 

< o**.oL. nianui ictuied 

0 71 

2 n*» 

0-72 


— 1 

Kero.en^ o;. 

0-77 

i-59 

U-SU 

i-5S 

— 1 

7, 








2 ')9 

. 

2-74 

3 - tiO 

— 57 

Ocner • ./niUiod-ties 

10 U7 

11-43 

10-50 

11-77 

-34 

T'oi le: 

0 9; 

" ’'1 

1-32 

0 S7 

-23 

rro....r..s 

1 15 

2 

1-2.-. 

3 0(3 

-19 

Iron an i "jrael, wrought .. 

1-3'* 

2 4 * 

1-50 

2-65 

-14 


M7 

3 3,1.) 

3-51 

S JU 

— 9 

''Ug>r, n.*nne i and un- 
r’t :in. i 

1-07 

2-11 

1-19 

2-16 

— 5 

Mateii.i-' and st'ge- on le- 
veun - account ■! . . 

13 52 

2-91 

13 -SO 

2-95 

- 4 


0 U 

I) .>4 

0 - 33 

U S’S 

4 

PerroL 

U-3" 

1-14 

0-32 

i-i: 

_ 3 

Ea. Ivri” Mjter.als 

2 Of. 

0-45 

2-‘.>C 

()-4r 

.■) 

L/. 

o 17 

1 1 .54 

0-lS 

0-55 

- I 


1-‘.H) 

1-17 

i-03 

1 1*5 

- 1 

( ()’“on 1 j.7‘ . . • • 1 

1 • 1 »i > 

2.-S', 

1-03 

2 S * 

- 1 

M.knu:>-; 

U 2. 

U 19 

0 2S 

0 I't 


Turd . 1 

33 IJ 

(iC. 4> 

^4•37 

<‘>6 42 

— G 


» 1 -^ ^fvsore Mate lUilwuv lor whkh lijiuies by commoflitif^ a:e uut availabie — 

o-.i.-i U-4o milhons and eainms? lU.2u Ukh-?. 


Open Mileage — The total route ralleap- 

oa :ils: March i93'J. wasma-ie up of— 

Broad-gauge.. .. 21,164 Gi mile'. 

Metre-gauge la,.5*U '‘J 

Narrow-gauge .. .. 4,lu. .2u „ 

Under the ciassidcation adopted for sta- 
tistical purposes, tins mileage is .livid.M be- 
tvviit*-' '--'SJ-'S thiee 01 raih\ays as follows — 

Class I mUes. 

Class II 3,445-.*7 „ 

Cias^III .. .. .. 1,1-1 to „ 

Dunngthe \ear 103S-39 the miieag.' of new 
oue- unier construction was 40o'3:? miles. 


Class I 

1 Number of seats in 

j passenger carriages. 

Eaihvays 

1st 2nd 

Inter 3rd 

□"-G* 

22,076 42,1S7 

59,72(>| 6.25,624 

s'-ar 

1 OjSijO 12,013 

14,715 3.21,771 


Financial Results of Working. — The gross 
’^railic receipts of the state owned railways 
amounted to Bs. 04 4S crores in 193S-39 or 
a aecrea'?e of Ks. l>-> lakii' o\ci the presious 
year. 
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(6) Of the total of 3.474 persons killed, ‘ fares were adjnstei. tar.fs simphhei, varioiis 
2,995 or S6 per cent, were other than passengers j amenities were nroviied :or pisst^niers and 
and railway servants and of this number 2.1361 closer contact wa-; niainti.nM wi:h the uisiness 


were trespassers and 641 were reported to , 
be suicides Furthermore 62 persons were . 
killed on railway premises otherwise than ! 
during the movement of trains, vehicles, etc. 1 

Cc) As compared with the previous year,; 
persons other than passengers and railway ! 
servants killed increased by 17S principally 
under the heads ** trespasseis ” (57) and 

bnicides ” (146). but there was a decrease 
of 40 and 34 in the number of fatal accidents 
TO "Passengers” and * Railway servants” 
respectively. 

Damage by Earthquakes, Fire, Floods 
and Cyclones. — The year under review was , 
a fortunate one in that beyond the usual floods, ' 
cyclones and other natural accidents the resulting 
damage of which was relatively small there 
were no major cata<-ly5m to contend with. 

Amenities for Passengers. — To assist trade i 
and the naveiling public, suitable additions! 
and alterations were made in the timings. ! 
etc 01 all kinds of passenger train service^. 
Good'^ trams weie accelerate^l, tian^it 01 smalls 
quickened, moie out-agencies were oj>ened and 
special facilities provided at meia-» Kates and 


community. 

Railways have b‘.-en st=-adily and systemati- 
cally pursuing their poU-.y Df 'etfeoting 
improvements making for the greater comfort 
and convenience 0: passengers to tne fullest 
: extent to which fands are available. The 
I following indicate hr Daily the policy 
; followed : — 

(a) Train r-'-i v’ — Additional trams 
wherever run and mines l■llauged to suit 
the changing n-- i- o: piSienu'^r traiii: ani 
greater recourse was iiOd to the provision 0: 
light trains glvini mot'" fre:iuent ani rapid 
service on certain seitions 

(b) Cofiienie/cce;. — P r ogrammes were 
drawn up and worked t^ lor the prDvisioa 
of additional waiting rooms and hails cDverei 
and raised pUtiorms .separate refreshment 
rooms for Hmius and ilahomedans and 
vendors’ stalls , 

Arrangements fir the supply of drinking 
water were improved, and ip»;cial action taken 
j to ensure the washing edmung and dLsiniection 
' ot carnages, and particularly iatnnes in cli:rd 
class carnages 


THE CHIEF RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 


The Assam*Bengal Railway, which is con»i 
structed on the metre-gauge, starts from Cbitta- ' 
gon2 and runs through Surma Valley across the i 
2sorth Cachar Hills into Assam. It is worked | 
under a limited guarantee by a company. ^ 

ilileage open . . , . 1,300’30 | 

Bengal and North-Western. i 

The Bengal and N'orth-Webtern Railway wasj 
constructed on the metre-gauge system by a. 
company without any Government assistance j 
f)ther than free land and was opened to tratticj 
in 1885. The system was began lu 1874 asj 
the Tirhut State Railway. In 1890 this line 
was leased by Government to the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway. Since then ex- 
tensive additions have been made m both 
sections. It la connected with the Rajputaua 
metre-gauge system at Cawnpore ana with the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway at Katihar and. 
the East Indian Railway at BeuArc'* and . 
Mokameh Ghat, i 

Mileage open .. .. 2,117*03 

Bengal-Nagpur. 

The Bengal-Nagpur Railway was commenced 
as a metre-gauge from Nagpur to Chhatis- 
garh in the Central Provinces in 1887. A 
company was formed under a guarantee which 
took o\er the line, noijverted it to the broad- 
gauge and extendeu it to Howrah. Cuttack and 
Kami. In lOul a part of the East Coast state 
Railway from Cuttack to Vizagapatam wn-, 
transferred to it and in the same year' 
sanction was given for an extension to the 
< ual-flelds and for a connection with the Br.i! cn 
of the East Indian Railway at Hariharpur. 


Mileage open .. 3,‘j92’lu 

Capital at charge .. Rs, 77,iu’53,0dU 

Net earnings .. 2,4 J, 76,000 

Earnings per cent. .. 3*l?i 

Bombay Baroda. 

The Bombay Baroda and Central India 
Railway is one of the original guaranteed 
railways. It wa? commenced from Surat fwx 
Baroda to Ahmedabad, but was subsequently 
extended to Boinbav. Xhe original contract 
was terminable in 13S0, but the period was 
extended to 10U5 ; and then renewed umiet 
revised conditions. lu the Rajpuiaiia- 

-lalna metre-aau2e system of State railways 
as leased to the Company and has since been 
iicorporuted m it. Qq the opening of the 
- a^da-Muttra, giving broad-gauge connec- 
tion througa Eastern Rajputaiia with Delhi 
the working was entrusted to this Company. 

n theacquiation of the Companv in April 1907 
cne T’ir'hase price was rtxed at £11,685,581. 

•• •• 3,509-16 

Capital at charge . . Rs. 74, 07, 03,000 

-Netearamgs .. Rs. 6,000 

i.aruings per cent. . . . . 5 

Eastern Bengal. 

The Eastern Bengal State Railway was pro- 
moted under the original form of guarantee 
and was constructed on the broad-gauge. The 
M, of the line runnmg to Calcutta 

J'fcr the Ganges was opened in 1862. In 1874 
^auction was granted for the construction on 
.e metre-gauge of tlie Northern Bengal State 
from the north bank of 
the Ganges to tae foot of the Himalavas on 
r.# Darjeebng. These two portions 

Of the lino were amalgamated in 1884 into one 
atate Railway. 
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ilileage open . . . . 2,008 • 55 

Capital at charge .. E-s. 51,71,15,000 
Net earnings .. Ea. 08,31,000 

Earnings per cent 1*9% 


j on the metre-gauge built to meet the famine 
j conditions in the Southern Mahratta CJountrj' 
; and re-leased to a large Company caUed the 
I Madras and Southern Maturatta Eailway 
' Company. 


East Indian. 

The East Indian Railway is one of the threp , 
railways sanctioned far construction as experi- 
mental lines under the old form of gearancee 
The first section from Howrah to Pandua was 
opened in 1854 and at the time of the Mutiny 
ran as far as Ranigan). It gives the onlj 
direct access to the port of Calcutta from North- 
ern India and is consequently fed by ail the 
large railway systems connected with it. In 
1880 the Government purchased the line, 
paying the share-holder by annuities, but 
leased it again to the company to work under 
a contract which was termmabie m 1919. 

The contract was not terminated until Janu- 
ary 1st, 1925, when the State took over the 
management. From July Ist, 1925. the Oudh & 
Eohilkhund railway was amalgamated with it. 

Mileage open .. .. 4,390*85 

Capital ut charge .. H-s. 1,48,41,38,000 

Net earnings .. Es. 7,85,73,000 

Earnings per cent 5.3®© 

{M‘deag€$ are route mileages.) 

Great ladian Peninsula. 


Mileage open . . . . 2,966*85 

Capital at charge .. Es. 53,28,25,000 

Net earnings . . Es. 2,57,15,000 

Eammgs per cent. . . . . 4 . 8% 

The North-Western. 

The North-Western State Railway began 
: its existence at the Sind-Punjab-Delhi Rail- 
1 way, which was promoted by a Company under 
the* original form of guarantee and extended to 
Delhi, .Multan and Lahore and from Karachi 
to Kotri. The interval between Kotri and 
Multan was unbridged and the railway trafiBc 
■ was exchanged by a ferry service. In 1871- 
172 sanction was given for the connection of 
1 this by the Indus Valley State Railways and at 
I the same lime the Punjab Northern State Rail- 
j way from Lahore towards Peshawar was begun. 

1 In 1886 the Smd-Punjab-Deliii Railway was 
[acquired by the State and amalgamated with 
these two railways under the name of the North- 
Western State Railway. It is the longest railway 
! in India under one administration. 

Mileage open .. 6,931*42 

Capita! at charge Es. 1,13,57,94,000 

Net earnings ., Rs. *5,06,53,000 

Earnings per cent. .. .. 4.5% 


The Great Indian Peninsula Railway is the 
earliest line undertaken in India. It was pro* ' 
moted by a Company under a guarantee of ' 
5 per cent, and the first section from Bombay 
to Thaua was open for traffic in 1853, Sanction 
was given for the extension of this line via 
Poona to Raichur, where it connects with the 
Madras Railway, and to Jubbulpore where it 
meets the East Indian Railway, The feature 
of the line is the passage of the Western Ghats, 
these sections being 15} miles on the Bhore 
Ghat and 9} miles on the Thul Ghat which 
rise 1,131 and 972 feet. In 1900, the contract 
with the Government terminated and under 
an arrangement with the Indian Midland Rail- 
way that line was amalgamated and leased to 
a Company to work. 

The contract was terminated on June 30th, 
1925, when the State took over the management. 

Mileage open , . . . 3,727*16 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 1,14,21,85,000 . 

Net earnings .. Rs. 4,08,25,000 | 

Earnings per cent. . . .. 3.6% , 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway | 

The Madras Railway was the third of the ' 
original railways constructed as experimental 
lines under the old form of guarantee. It was 
projected to run in a north-westerly direction 
in connection with the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway and in a south-westerly direction to 
Calicut. On the expiry of the contract in 
1907 the line was amalgamated with the South- 
ern Mahratta Railway Company, a system 


*iCoinmefeial Section.) 

The South Indian. 

The South Indian Railway was one of 
the original guaranteed railways. It was 
begun by the Great Southern India Railway 
Company as a broad-gauge line ; but was con- 
verted after the seventies to the metre-gauge. 
This line has been extended and now serves 
the whole of the Southern India, south of the 
south-west line of the Madras Railway. Between 
Tuticorin and Ceylon a ferry service was for- 
merly maintained, but a new and more direct 
route to Ceylon via Rameshwarara was opened at 
the beginning of 1914. As the original contract 
ended in 1907, a new contract was entered upon 
' with the Company on the 1st of January 1908. 

Mileage open .. .. 2,531*75 

Capital at charge ., Rs. 45,94,19,000 

Net earnings .. Rs. 1,61,72,000 

Earnings per cent. . . . . 3.5% 

The Indian States. 

The principal Indian State Railways are 
the Nizam’s, constructed by a company under 
a guarantee from the Hyderabad State ; the 
Kathiawar system of railways, constructed 
iby subscription, among the several Chiefs in 
Kathiawar ; the Jodhpur and Bikaner Railways, 
constructed by the Jodhpu’* and Bikaner 
Chiefs; the system of railways in the Punjab, 
constructed by the Patiala, Jind, Maler Kotla, 
and Kashmir Chiefs; and the railways in 
Mysore, consiructed by the Mysore State. 
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India and Ceylon. 


INDIA AND CEYLON. 


Xne possibiUtv o! coanecting India and Cey- coast route appear* to be tbe best one bur 
loD by arailwav'’acrois the bankoi sandextena- at present tvould not be remunerative. Tnis 
ms the whole way from Rameswaram to Mannar would start from Cnitta2X)ng, which is the 
has been ff^ported on from time to time, and terminus and h.-adquarters of the Ass-im- 
~ince 1^95 various schemes having been sug- Bengal llailway and a seaport for the produc- 
nested Assam, The route runs southwards thro-i;;. 

’ . v- Chittagong district, a land of fertile r:.'^ 

The South Indian Railway having been ex‘ fluids intersected by big rivers and tidal creet- 
tended to Dhanushkodi. the southernmost point crosses the Indo-Burma frontier, milt' 

of Raraeswaram Island, and the Ceylori Oo\- town of Cnittagong. For about 16-> 

eminent Railway to Talaimannar, on Maimar miies further it cnieflv run< through the lert-I- 

Island, two points distant Jrom each omer rhe lands of Arrakan and crosses all th^ big ciaal 

about 21 miles across a narrow and shallow j-jvers of the Akvab delta These include in- 
strait, the possibility of connecting these two • 

terminal stations by a railway constructed on 
a solid embankment raised on the sandbank 
known as *' Adam’s Bridge,” to supersede the 

ferry steamer service which has been estebUshed ^ 

between these two points, is one of the schemes swamp? wrucli inT.gr tn- '5r^aro!I«t 'iior’’h and 
that has been investigated. south of the narbour of Kaukkphu stretching 

In 1913, a detailed survey was made by the ui,!i_-rn\,‘ swamp? like nbs 

south Indian Railway Company, and the project 
■ • ' aca^'^evvay from 

• I • . an side to Talai- 

••• k • .• ! • • ide, a length of 

20'05 miles of which 7*19 will be upon tiie dry 
Und of the various lands, and 12*86 will be in 
water. The sections on dry land will consij-t 
of low banks of sand pitched with coral and pre 


Calidan river wiu^'h drams 4.700 
country and at a distance of about -> 

miles from it? mouth j? more tnan naif a mile 
wide. About 26u mil,-? irom Chittagoug the 
railway would run into ^iif> region of mangrove 


warnp? like .. 
the backbone*. InD'in'.c-ra'ble -ipiirs of 
Arrakan Yomahave to be crossed. Yoinan a 
mountain ridgf which pxreud* froui '.'apf? 
Negrai? northwards untdit lo-es it«elf in a 
oi tangb d hilU ea^toi Akvab and Chittagong 
At It? -southern end the h^-izht of the ridg' i* 
'.iisigiiiricant but ir h,i- p ik- as high as 4.090 
feet bdore it reaches rlw altitude of Sandwa\ 


“enrnoScuutr' ‘LVa 

will be carried on a causeway which it iv pro* ' ' - ^ 

posted to construct in the following way. A 
double TOW of reinforced concrete piles, pitched 
at 10 feet centres and having their inner faces 
14 feet apart, will first be driven into the -sand 
These piles will then be braced together longi- 
tudinally with light concret-e arches and chain? 
and transversely with concrete ti- ?, struts and 
chains. Behind the piles ^lab? of reinforced 


formidable ob-tacle to raihsmv communication 

betwe.n India and Burma.* This route is 
•''timated to cO't about £7,000,000 and woul . 
have to be supplenv-nted by branch lines to 

Akyab wnore th'-p- 1-: at ppHt nt a eonsiderable 

rice tratfic and the co-t of thi« would have to be 
added to the £7.0 d 0,00 o already referred to. 

Xne other routes eKatiuiitd ha%e bc^n the 


cnains. tjeninu tue y.ies •'lau? ui rriiii«>rcea v.^u , .A" -iV ' 

concrete willbeslippedintopoNition, the bottom „-hirh n-pX" 1 ' v Mainpur r 

slabs being sunk well into the -and of the 'sea by tiie 


bottom. Lastly, the sp.ace enclo'^ed by tlv 
slabs will be filled in with sand. 


.:ie late Mr. R. A. 

many y'*ars a_'o. The .M.imptir route \sai e-iti- 
uiatfd to cOit about £.'>.000,000 a? it ha- to cio--' 
threp main ^ranges f,f hiU- with -iimmit level: 
The top of the concrete work will be earned 2,6.*o, ‘hhOO ami s.ooo f, et long. Altog- thcr 
to «ix feet above high water level, and the rads would be about tour nulH= of tunneUinc 

will b3 laid at that level. The -inking oi the 


mam ridgt - and Through other 
hills and mon than 100 niil^-s oi exp^iii^i'c uu- 
n • c ..X.. dulating r.rfiw.ay w-Mi grades as -r-f P a- 1 in 'h 

the suspended «and brought up by the current- aggregate rn-e and fall. The 

to settle on either =ide bringing about rapid valley route only about *284 mih- 

accretion and eventuallv making one big i-l-.nd pre-,-ih- f.-wer 

of Rame=:waram island and Mannar niand 


piles and slab- will be done by means of water 
jets. This cau.-ewav, it 1- expected, will e.aii=f 


Indo-Burma Connection. 

The raids of the Emden in the Bay of Bengal 
in 1914. and the temporary _ interruption 01 
communication? between India and Buiina. 
stimulated the dt-niand for a direct railway con- 5„ 

nection b,-twepn lodia and Burnia. Go^pit,- of vprvhpav,- work and onlvalioiit 4.n()iift . 

ment ari-pptpd the r')t't‘on “‘f afpoint. d aciarear.te of ri-p and fall. The Hnkoni Valley 
Mr. Rlnhards, M. tnst. C.E., to be the enoirippr- roct, ilthonah eh.appr than the tfanirur roiire 
in-charge of the Purvey? to determine the ,^.-t i- n..r n practical flnaneial nropopitiun .ind both 
route for 8 railway I rom India to Burma. Tne m.iy be ruled out of consideranon 


long and ir P-wer ♦uigui'‘''ri?u 

difia.ulTi.;- Tijjh ..-irh.T the Poa-r or the M.mi- 
T'Ur r 111*-* 0;ie hull irt I and tiity luile- 
this route Im m opt-n c'niniry capable of 
c iltivuti'in though at pr* -mt it isonl'* v'-y 
‘■Itiulv populat' fi Oiih One range of hill* 
h.i? to be cro-^ed ari<i thU can he n-gotiated 
' a -ummit runn, 1 5.000 feet long af, -v 
Rt ot 2,5UU ft-t-t. There ai?:; 1^-3 than fil'O' 



Main results ot working of all Indian Rallwaj’S treated as one system. 




Main results of working of all Indian Railways treated as one system-«on'd 
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Railway Statistics. 




Mileage of nailway Lines in India open for Traffic at end of year. 


Railway Mileage. 
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Mines and Minerals. 


Total value of Minerals, Ores and Metals for which returns of the Production 
in India are available for the years 1957 and 1958. 


ilinerals. Urea aad Meials. 

1937 (Revised) 

1 ' > 


V.trut'oa 
per cent 
■ on rupee 

Rupees, i 

v(R-. 13 3). 

Rllper'^ 4. 

IN i; 4' 


7.81,02.4391 

.5 872 364' 

10.64.J; 

7.942 077 

~o0 2 

2. Steel* 

6,68,63.554 

5.027.334 

6 96.52 ' 

5 197.9.30 

^4-2 

3 Manganeae Ore ('/) 

4.29.53,0681 

3 22‘).554 

3 92 94 7nj 

2.9;2.445 

^ 5 

4 Iron (Pi 2 iron) ‘b) 

2.82.78.201 

2.126.180 

3 44 16 ih'm) 


-21-7 

5. Gold 

3.03,05,871 

2 285,404' 

o 04 <5 , 

2 274 28 5 

-(>• ; 

6 Petroleum 

1,37,06,864 

1 030 591' 

1 65.43.142 

1 2U .')63 

-20-7 


1 43.60.036i 

1.079.702, 

1.13.25.346 

>45.175 

—21*1 

8. Buildina material , . 

97,07,817! 

(.•)729.911' 

1.12.65 392 

>4'> 701 

-16 2 

9. Salt 

81,47.365! 

612 5H41 

9>.ls. j 

710. ;27 

-10 

10. Copper 

6i,67.49<)j 

463.721! 

44 02 580 

■.28 551 

—28 -6 

11. rerro-niaugaueae* 

10,69,4531 

80.41o! 

24 OJ 5.ti) 

l>3.>".u 

-130 5 

12. Ilmenlte 

11.26.329, 

84.686 

15 46 4 >6 

115 406 

-37 1 

13. Saltpetre {b) 

11.17.844] 

S4.04S 

11 6^ 44b 

>7.197 

-4 5 

14. Kvanite. etc 

7.08.623] 

53,280 

7 46 514 

55.710 

— 5 > 

15. Chromite 

8.35.589 

62 826 

6 >2 5ii2 

5(> '‘33 

—22 4 

16. Clays 

3 25.578 

(024.480' 

3 76 270 


-1.5' 5 

17. Monazite 

1.40.365 

10.554. 

2 3 \ 7i ti i 


- 60 4 

18. Gypsum 

1 18,543 

8.913' 

1 :i.90i 

12 829 

-45-1 

19. Steatite 

' 1 5.>.22l 

n.67l 

1.6S Jsi) 

12 581 ' 

-8*6 

20. Magnesite 

1 63.938 

12.326, 

1 6o 5',G 

11.984 

—2 0 

21. Fuller’s earth . . 

75.017 

.>.640 


.5 89*> 

- ) 

22. Diamonds 

54.979 

4.134 

t> SI.; 


-^2.5-1 

23, Zircon . . 

, 39.036 

2 9J.’> 

49 7 ’.7 


~ 4 

24. Silver . . 

32.343 

2.432 

29>77 


—7 6 

25. Barytes 

1,49.261) 

11 221 

• 312 

2 1 87 

—80 3 

26. Ochres 

28.193 

(<-)2,12il 



! .-> e 

27, Bauxite 

' 61.839 

4,64’» 

2').r>4‘t 


—59 1 

28. Graphite 

16,302 

1.226 

20 6' d 


-26 9 

29. Iron-ore 

1.062 

8i>. 

12 6'. II 


- 1.093 9 

30. Tunssteu-ore . 

24.500 

1.842; 

9 600 

710 

—60 8 

31. Asbestos 

1 6.022 

4.5; 

4 4S2 


25 5 

32. Felspar 

3.396 

2')5 

4.;-;5 


-27-8 

33. Bervl 


14S 

]..V)7 



34. Garnet sand , . 

i 1,650, l->4 

6. ). » 



35. Bentonite 

1 900| OS 

3 ;o 


—03 -3 

36 Corundum 



2 '<• 1 


+ 100-0 

37. Sapphire 


41 

1 ) 



38. Apatite 


12d 

119 


—9-' 8 

39. Copper-ore 


! 

101 



40. Aquamarine 


1 

14 

1 : 


41. Tantalite 

1 ^Olj s) 



-MOO-0 

42. Antimony-ore 

1 



1 

— 1(K) 0 

Total . . 

1 30,49,43,1611 22 

34.13.9 j. 36.5 

25.477.110 

+ 11 9 


(„) Lxport f.ob >alae.. (M Kxpmt Re,u„, • Undere.tkuate.1. 
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COAL. 

Moat of the coal raised in India cornea from Singareni in Hyderabad, and in Central Pro- 
the Bengal and Bihar and Orissa — Gondwana \ vinces but there are a number of smaller 
coal-fields. Outside Bengal and Bihar and ' mines which have been worked at onetime or 
Orissa the most important mines are those at ' another. 

Provincial production of Coal during the years 1937 and 193S. 


— 


1937. 

1938. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 



Tons. 

Toii^. 

Ton- 

Tons. 

A'-'am 


248.563 ' 

278,328 

29,765 


Baluchistan 


17,479 

21.882 

4 403 


Bengal 


6.527.820 1 

7,745,372 

1.217.552 


Bihar 


13.836,717 i 

15,364,079 

1,527,362 


Cential India 


334,291 

336.593 

2,302 


Central Provinces . . 


1,504.159 1 

1 658.626 

154.467 


Eastern States Agency 


1.244.9SS ; 

1.463,693 

218.705 


Hyderabad 


1.076.241 1 

1 211.163 

134.922 


Ori-s-^a 


47.127 ■ 

44,425 

.. 

2.702 

Punjab 


166.6.32 1 

184.028 

1 < .39s 


Rajputana . . 


32.369 ; 

34.717 

2.348 



Total . . 

iS.lJ i6.S88 

2.8.342.906 

3.309.222 

2.702 


Valv-e of Coal produced in India during the years 1937 and 1938. 


— 



1937. 




1938 

Value (£1=1 

3s. 13.3). 

Value per 
ton. 

Value (£1 = 

Rs. 13.4). 

Value per 
ton. 



Ks. 

£ 

Ks 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

V 

Rs 

a. 

P- 

As-'ain 


10,25,409 

144,T6S 

'< 

11 

n 

24,92,719 

186,024 

8 

15 

1 

Baluchistan . . 


1,09,713 

8,249 

6 

4 

5 

1.43,910 

10.739 

6 

9 

3 

Bengal 


2.10,13.790 

1,579,984 

3 

3 

6 

.1 10.96,838 

2,320,659 

1 

0 

3 

Bihar . . 


4,09,23.918 

3.076,986 

•> 

15 

4 

5,37,10.370 

4.008,2:17 

3 

7 

3 

Central India 


11.77,547 

88,537 

3 

8 

4 

13.71,920 

102,382 

4 

1 

3 

Central Provinces 


49.80,150 

374,447 

3 

4 

11 

61,18,233 

456,585 

3 

11 

0 

Eastern States Agencv 

30,20,601 

272,226 

•> 

15 

10 

48,70,469 

364,140 

3 

5 

4 

Hyderabad 


32,17,860 

241,944 

*2 

15 

11 

52,75,033 

393,659 

4 

5 

8 

Orissa . . 


1,50.528 

11.318 

3 

2 

4 

1,44,002 

10.746 

3 

3 

10 

Punjab 


8,36,790 

62.917 

a 

0 

4 

10,20,856 

76.183 


8 

9 

Rajputana 


1.46.133 

10,988 

4 


3 

1,70,485 

12.723 

4 

14 

7 

Total 


7.S1,02,4.W 

5.872.364 

• 

10.64,23,83.5 

7.942.077 




Average 




,i 111 

1 





lu 1938 the total production ot Indian coal' 
ro.se to 28.342.906 tons or 3.306.622 tons (M 2i 
I)er cent.) increase on the output of tlie previous! 
year and is thus the highest figure >et UM-or(le<l. ■ 
In the years 1931, 1932 aud 1933 there ^vsls a '' 
continuous decrease in production of coal from ' 
the peak figure of 23,803,048 tons m 1930 In ! 
1934 the direction of change Wv\s lever^ed and' 
production increased by 2,268.284 tons (»>i 114' 
per cent) from 19,789,163 tons in 1933 to! 
22,057,447 tons, in 1934. In 1935 the increase con- 
tinued but at a less rate bv 059.248 tons (or 4 ' 3 per 
cent.) to 23,016,695 foii'i.' Tu 1936 there was ag- 1 
aina decrease by 405.H74tons (1 8 per cent)l 
to 22,610,821 tons, followed in 1937 by an in- ' 
crease of 2,425,565 tons (10-7 pT cent.) to I 
25,036,386 the highest output till then, )>ut which 
has now been greatly exceeded This increase was 
shared by all provinces except Orissa, which show- 
ed a slight decrease. 

The increased output of 13-2 per cent, in 1938 
was accompanied by an increase ot 36-2 per 
cent, in the total value of the coal j)rodneed in 
India to Rs. 10,64.23,835 (£7.942.077) in 1938. 
from Rs 7,81 02.439 (£5.872.364) in 1937. 

There was also an increase of 10 annas 2 piesi 
in the pit’s mouth ^alue per ton of co;il lor Indni 
as u whole, namely from Rs. 3-1-11 to Ks 3-12-1 j 
This increase in value was recorded from all i 
provinces without any exceptions In opposition 


to the trend of 1934, 1935 and 19.^6, the exports 
oi ‘Oal liom IiMha in 1937 have more than 
doubled as compared with 1936. deducting 
Biiim.r'v share Since the 'Reparation of Burma 
on the 1st April, 19.37, it appeals in these statistics 
as a loreigu country and in 9 months has 
taken a little more than I'eylou did in the year. 

The average number of persons employed in 
the coalfields during the year showed an increase 
of 16- 5 per cent. The average output per person 
employed show’ed a decrca-^e from the high 
figure of 130*2 tons in 1934. which is practically 
the same as the figure for 1929, namely 130 4 
tons, the highest figure recorded, to 124-92 
tons in 1938 which is less than the figure 128 59 
I tor 1937. The figures tot tlie last nine years 
! average higher than those ])revious!y recorded : 
' these higher figures are partlv due to an increased 
; use of mechanical coal-cutters, and partly to 
coneeutratioii of work Dunng recent years a 
' large number of collieries have been shut down 
and the labour absorbed in the remainder : this 
concentration permits of a proportional reduction 
of the supervising staff, resulting in a larger 
tonnage per heiui The fall in output per person 
employed in 1938 is ot cour^e due to increased 
employment 

There was a decrease in the number of deaths 
)»v a»cident tioiii 274 in 1935. 435 in 1936, to 
213 in 1937 but the uuinber increased to 333 
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Mines and Minerals — Iron Ore. 


due to accidents in Bengal. Bihar and Hyderabad , '^itn the annual average^for rhe qaici'juenniLiri) 
m 193S. In 1935 there were tliree major acci- . "hioli \\a3 g,4. the autiu*.! avtrrige 

dents, at Loyabad and Bagdigi collieries in the (luinquenniiim 1924-l9C^ ^hicii ■was 
the Jharia coalheld and at Kurhurbaree -1^ annual average icr 1929*19 -3. 

colliery in tlie •Tiridili coalfield, in which which ^\as 1?6. The death rat-^ 1 09T'tr 
11, 19 and 02 lives, respectively, were lost ; ^ thousand persons employed in 19v7 and 1 49 
in ly3t) there were two. at Poidih in the ' thousand iri 191^ the a\ erage Pgurt lor t'ne 
Baniganj field, and Loyabad in the Jharia field period 1919-1923 was 1.36 lor tJie period 1924- 
which accounted for 209 and 35 deaths 192S was 1.16 and for the period ly29-19o3 
respectively. Ih'Se figures may be compaied was 1.08. 

IHON ORE, 

Bengal and Bihar and Oris&a are the only pro- outcrop. In fact the characteristics of this ore, 
Vinces in India in which iron ore is mmedfor including the surface latentlaation, aic almost 
smelting by European methods. Iron smelt* ‘exactly reproduced in the iron-ore deposits of 
mg. however, was at one time a widespread in- : Ratnagiri. The Tata Iron and 

dustry in India and there is hardly a district Steel Company at Saiicni possesses slightly 
away'from the great alluvial tracts of the Indus, ticner and purer ore-bodie.^ in the Raipur dls- 
Gan’ges and Brahmaputra m which slag heaps tnct. supplies of ore are at presrnt drawn from 
are not found. The primitive iron smelter finds the deposits ip ilayurbhanj. The ore-depo-its 
no difficulty in obtaining sufficient supplies of .have all been found to take thf form of rou 2 lil> 
ore from deposit that no European Ironmaster lenticular leads or body s of haem.itite, with 
would regard as worth his aerioufl consideration, ismall proportions of magnetite, in clo=e ^^^o- 
Early attempts to introduce European processes ' ci^tion with granite on the one hand and gratii- 
for the manufacture of pig-iron and steel were tic rocks on the other 

recorded in 1830 in the South Arcot District. For some vears up to ami iiy hidin'^ 1'J2‘‘ the 
^ince that date various other attempts have , (_.f u-ou-yf, m India 1j. id l'*eij 

i,een made but none proved a sucwss before mcrea-mg : India i^ now. m I'aa. The'-eomd 
that DOW in operation near Barakar in Bengal, larcre-t producer in tlm I'.rjtmli idpi ire anil 
The site of the Barakar Iron-Works was ' vk-Mv piai.e only to tl,. Unit, d Kiimdorn ’ Her 

originally chosen on account of the proximity oi - - . ^ r 

both coal and ore supplies. The outcrop of 
iron stone shales between the coal-bearing Bara- 
kar and Raniganl stages stretches east and west 
from the works, and for many years the clay 
ironstone nodules obtainable from this form- 
ation formed the only supply of ore used in the 
blast fiirnjiCL-s. Recently magnetite and hema- 
tite have been obtain^'d from the Manbhum and 
Singhbhum districts, and the production from 
the last named district has largely replaced the 
supplies of ore hitherto obtained near the 
iron-works. The Bengallron and Steel Com- 
pany, Limited, have now given up the use of 
ores obtained from the neighbournood of Bara- 
kar and Raniganj and are now obtaining most 
oftheir ores from the Kolhan Estate, 


Singh- { 


•■'Utj'Ut ir. C‘f course still coinpletely liwarfed by 
the i-roduction in the United ''tates (jiG million 
t-'iiv in iwj.") .in<l 44"^ iiiillinn Ton*, in 19361 and 
I ranc».M32 3 millinu ton', in i.oTh 1935 and 1936) 
but her r*>ervps of ore aie nrrt, much Ic'*? than 
tliree-MUnrter- of th, e.nin.it.'d total in the 
biiited Stated anil there i- (\erv liope that 
Irniu Will ».*\ontuallv take ,i mueh itmre iniportant 
pan V aiimni: tiio \vorl(i> ]iin(iu(.er? of iffii-ore. 
I roni 2 4 JO tons in 1929 tlie nuipuT of iron- 
in India fill to 1.22>.t.2'. t<.L. iii 1933 In 
19.4. however there mu', a turn of tlie tide 
production recovered ^harfily to 
1. ao.ol>. toiiv further to 

to 2:>:.‘j,247 Ton-. 

m 19 j,. to 2,>T0 >.J2 ton- valued at B- 45 

.44 MO>. hut m luis Tl.e T.ind'i,'Ti.,n 1(11 


bhum. Some years ago the Bengal iron ana .: .4-; n..', t,,n^ Nahud'.it K- 45 5'“ 974 

Co., Ltd,, secured two deposits of iron-ore in (fc340 0<3». Tlie'e fi^ruie.} e.\r Pnie the output 
" Hth—-' f-r'u’r- parts of two large i or about 25 fUHj tou<. bv the Jhuma forporation, 

■ ■ ... ‘wi? N ■■ I l.-i • and Buda Buru .'VNinch u^ed a- a liux in lead-^ijitifn-' 

• g in this part of ■ * =• 


SinVbbhnm has led to the diB<-ovt>ry of numerous 
additional deposits of iron-ore, the extension of 
which has been traced into Keonjhar and Bonal 
States in Orissa, a total distance of some 40 
milesinaS.S.W. direction. At Pansira Burn, 
a Dortinn ofNotu Bum, the deposit has been pro.lu, 
oi^ned up, and now feeds the Barakar Ironwork, 

Pansira Bum rises to over 2,500 feet above sea 
level, the low ground on the west side being at 
about 1,100 feet above sea-level. The upper- 
most 400 to 450 feet of this bill has now been 
opened up, and the workings indicate the exist- 
ence of a deposit about a quarter of a mile Jong, 
perhaps 400 feet thick and proved on the dip lor 
about 500 feet. The ore body appears to be 
interbedded with the Dharwar slates, from which 
it ie separated bv banded bsematite-jasj^rs. The 
itself is high-grade micaceous hJematitc 
at the outcrop. Cross-cuts 


ore 

often hiterithed 


(Production^ Act 1924 

“I 1924).— .luthoriJ-ed, to 

coiajMmi - oiifiloyiii.^ liiaDin., loiiutifs upon 
T'^V- ;“‘'r '"I'l'l-ite. nhdlly mamif.iituroa in 
lii.i.a trom materials .. holly or maiulv 
prr,,l„,,,i irom I,,, I, an inm-oie an.l . oinplviny 
With -peMlii.itioii. appru\ed by the Ihuhvay 
wr'l ami upon iron or steel raih.av ..asons 
Hi", I’ottirni of the i ompoiieiit part' of 

Tt , , T" nianm.i, tured in Pnti.h India. 

repealed by the Act Xo. Ill of 19d7 
i' -lit payment of bollntl^■^ ( on-equeiirlv 
Wa-ed „„ the :juc Manh. tUi7 , the mdu.trV 
protected to a eerti.m extent by 
r-* ar\ iiic tariff's on different t l.iss(-'s of miptirtfal 
V,\\j f'-'Ult of a new Act, No. XNNl of 

f- ^ has been made lor an incrpa'^e of 

rarin- hv about half over the 1927 rate?-, or about 
<' ill jier ton ad rnlorem in mu-t case?, or about 


into the interior of the deposit show that the R- ton m the case of article- not of Briti-h 

hematite becomes very friable not far below the manufacture- ^ 
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Mines and Minerals — -Manganese. 

MANGANESE ORE. 


This iaduscry was started some thirty 
years ago by quarrying the deposits oi the 
Vizagapatam district, and from an output of 
674 tons in 1892, the production rose rapidly 
to 92,008 tons in 1900 when the richer deposits 
in the Central Provinces were also attacked, 
and are now yielding a larger quantity of ore 
than the Vizagapatam mines. The most 
important deposits occur in the Central Pro- 
vinces, Madras, Central India, and Mysor«; — . 
the largest supply coming from the Centra! ■ 
Provmces. The uses to which the ore is put 
are somewhat varied. The peroxide is used ' 
by glass manufacturers to destroy the green 
colour in glass making, and it is also used in 
porcelain painting and glazing for the brown 
colour which it yields. The ore is now used 
in the manufacture of ferro-manganeae for use ! 
in steel manufacture. Since 1904, when the 
total output was 150,190 tons, the progress 
of the Industry has been remarkable owing to 
the high pnc^ prevailing. 

The catastrophic faU in the production or 
manganese ore m India from the peak figures oi 
1927, namely 1,129,353 tons valuedat £2,703,06*. I 
/.O.&. Indian ports to 212,604 tons with a value of ' 
£140,022 in 1932 has been recorded preMOusly. j 
In 1933 the output rose slightly to 218, 3uT 
tons but the value fell to £123,171. These are 
the smallest quantities and values reported since 
1901, when the output was 120,891 tons valued 
at £122,831- In 1905 the output was 247,427 
tons valued at £223,432, since when the smallest 
production was 450,416 tons in 1915 valued at 
£929,546 ; whilst the smallest value w'as in 1909 
when a production of 644,660 tons was valued 
at £603,908. In 1934 there was, however, a 
partial recovery to 406, 3u6 tons valued at 
£388,240, further increased lu 1935 to 641,483 
tons valued at £768,630, in 1936 to 813,442 , 
tons valued at £1,124,422 and in 1937 to 1.U51.594 ' 
tons valued at £3,229,554 but xii 1918 there , 
was a fall in output and prices to 967.929 tons 
valuea at £2,932,445. The lull magnitude oi j 
this catastrophetothe Indian mangaue&euidustry ■ 
is perhaps best reaUsed from the lact that whilA i 
the quantity or the production m 1933 was a | 
little over oue-tifth oi that oi the peak year oi 
1927, the value w'as less than one-tw'enty-second I 
part of the value of the 1927 production, lu , 
lact in none of the major Indian mineral indus- 
tries had the effects of the slump been so j 
seiiously felt as lu the manganese industry ; it is ' 
gratifjuQg, therefore, that some measure oi re- 
covery can now be recorded, though the value of ' 
the output IS still less than half the jieak figure 
of 1927, With a much higher value. 

The substantial recovery in 1936 is due mainly 
to mcreoses m the Balaghat, Nagpur and 
Bhandara districts of the Central Provmces, 
and to the resumption of work m Panch 31alials. 
The output from 8andur State lell by a tlurd. 
The most pleasing feature of this improvement 
IS the recovery of the Central Piovinces pro- 
duction liom the trivial figure to which it iiad 
fallen m 1933(28,789 tons) to 568,800 tons inl936. 

The iH..oveiy m 1936 has been -et 
back by decieases in the Bala Ghat and Blundara 
Diatticts or the Geiitral Provinces, Keoujliar 
in the Bahrein States Agency and in 2^oith 
iCanara i^Boiiii)ay). the Sandur State (3Iadras> 
and in the Chitaldrug districts of M>soie 
SUte. There has been an improvement in 
the production from the Panch Mahal-*, blimd- 
wara, Bellarv, Tumkur and Vizagapatam, 


During 1932 and 193 5 the majoritv’ of 
mines in the Central Provinces had been closed, 
including several mines that had never been 
closed since the commencement of work in 
1900 and 1901 ; there had been a total cessation 
of production in the Xagpur district and almost 
total cessation in Bhandara. The amount of 
ground recovered can be judged from 
the fact that the production of the Central 
Provinces averaged 660,559 tons annually 
during the quinquennium 1924 to 1928. Ail 
producing districts are now actively engaged 
m the output of Manga uese-ore. 

The partial recovery of the Indian manganese 
industry during 1934 and 1935 was refiected 
in an increase of • ' * • ' ’ 

exported from ■ ■ ■ » 

from the nadir c’ . ■ • ■ i 

tons in 1935. In 1936 this fell to 742,547 tons, 
and after rising to 1,151.834 tons in 1937 fell to 
648.740 tons in 1938. The United Kingdom even 
with a decrease of over 127.000 tons retained 
her position as the chief importer of Indian 
jn.ingane&e-ore. The second place as importer 
was taken by Japan with 113,212 tons, with 
The U. S. A. third with 89.037 tons and France 
a close fourth with 80,950 tons. The Belgium 
German figures show a marked decrease. 

The fall in the Indian output of manganese- 
oie of recent years can be correlated with the fall 
lu the price of tirst-giade ore, ci./. United 
I Kingdom ports, irom an average ot 22. Od, per 
I unit in 1924 to 14. 9d. per unit in 1929, and 
then to 9. 5d. per unit m 1932 and 1933. A partial 
: ie< overy in output iu 1934 accompanied a rise in 
I the average price to lO.orf. per unit, and to 
> 12.26</. in 1936, lising as high as, 22 5»f. iul937, 
but in 1938 the price lell to lO.Trf. per unit. 

Tins continued fall in the price oi manganese- 
ore from 1924 to 1932 is to be correlated with 
the lact that from 1924 to 1927 the rate of 
increase of the world’s production of manganese- 
oie was much greater than the rate of increase 
in the world’s production ot pig-irou and steel. 
And although theie was a fall iu the w'orld’s 
output ot manganese-ore iu 1928, there was a 
very large increase in 1929, greater than was 
justified by the incieased production of iron 
and steel iu that year, and it is evident that the 
world’s available supplies of manganese-ore 
are now much in excess of normal requirements. 
The present chief sources of production of 
1 Manganese-ore are Kussia, India, the Gold 
Coast, South Africa, Brazil, Cuba, Egypt, 
Czechoslovakia and Japan. Kussia is able 
j to place a large quantities ot ore on the market 
at a price with which many Indian producers 
I cannot compete without a return to pre-war 
j railway freights. The Gold Coast has also 
1 become a serious competitor ot recent years, 
j The large deposits ot high-grade manga,nese- 
j ore discovered near Postmasburg in South 
I Africa are also being developed, M’ith this 
increasing competition and tailing prices it 
I is not surprising, therefore, that in spite of 
I the apparent prosperity of the Indian manganese 
! industry in 1929 and 1930. as judged from 
figures of production and export, yet by 1930 
1 the industiy as a whole had arrived at a stage 
' of relative depression, causing many operators 
I to cease work. Added to increased available 
' supplies theie was m 1931 and 1932 a disastrous 
decline in the activities of the iron and steel 
industry of tlie world. 
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Mines and Minerals — Gold and Salt. 


GOLD. 

The greater part of the total output of gold Central Provinces, and the United Provinces :s 
in India is derived from the Colar gold field ; obtained by washing. Gold washing is carried on 
in >lysore. During the last decade the produc- j in a great many districts in Inaia, but there is 
tion of this mine reached its highest point in 1 no complete record of the amount obtained in 

1905 when 616,758 ounces were raised. Inithiaway. 

1906 the quantity won was 565,208 ounces In 1931 the gradual secular decline in the total 
and this figure fell to 535,085 ounces in 1907. 1 Indian gold production was temporarily arrested 
The figures for the latter years reveal a small | with an output of 330.4SS.8 ozs. valued at 
improvement. The Nizam’s mine at Hutti in;Rs. 2,08.01.943 f£l. 540.885), followed by a 
Hyderabad comes next, hut at a respectable i trivial fall again in 1932, when the output was 
distance, to the Kolar gold field. This mine {329,681. 7 ozs. valued at Us 2 53,51.438 

opened in 1903. The only other mines ^£1,906,123). In 1033 there was an increase to 
from which gold was raised were those In the 336.108.3 ozs. valued at lls 2 76,40.071 
Dharwar district of Bombay and the Anantapur (£2.078,201). In 1934 the output fell to 
district of Madras. The Dharwar mines gave 322,142.9 ozs., but the value increased to 
an output of 2,993 ounces in 1911 but work Rs. 2.92,71,130 (£2.200.836). being the highest 
there ceased in 1912. The Anantapur mines gave jin terms of sterling >ince 1920. lUs interesting 
their first output of gold during the year 1910 ; to note that the output of 1921, which was 
the amount being 2,532 onneea, valued at valued at £2.050.575 a fiixure verv close to that 
Rs. 1,51,800. Gold mining was carried on in the of the 1933 production, was 432,^22.6 ozs. In 
I?orth Arcot district of Madras from 1893 till 1935 the output ro^e again to ’327.652,5 ozs. 
1900, the highest yield (2,a54ounce3) being ob- valued at Rs-. 3.04,01.775 (£2,2857848). and in 
tain^ in the year 1898. The Kyaukpazat mine 1936 to 333,385. 6 ozs. valued at Rs 3 06 02,413 
in Upper Burma was worked until 1903, when (£2,300,933). In 1937 the output fell slightlv 
the pay chute was lost and the mine closed to 331,748.2 oz« , valueil at Rs 3 04 8(J.10'5 
down. In 1902 dredging operations were j (£2,291,737). In 1938 the output ’decreased 
started on the Irrawaddy river near Myltkyina, '-lightly to 321, l-;7. 8 ozs. -N.iluedat Rs 3 04 75.397 
and 216 ounces of gold were obtained in 1904 ; ',(*^2,274, 283) irom 3.io,74.i.y ozs ’ valued at 
the amount steadily increased from vear to ' Rs. 3.03.95,871 (£2.285 404). All fields shared in 
year and reached 8,44.> ounces la 1909. but I this decrease, exoe])t the United Provinces, 
fell In subsequent years until in 1922' The average number of persons employed on 
it wa« no more than 24 oz. The small 'the Kolar Gold Field during 1938 was 24 031 of 
quantity of gold produced in the Punjab, the whom 15.028 wor4ced underground. ’ 

SALT. * 


There wa- a moderate increase in the jToductiou of -^dt m India in 1038 made up 
of increase in the production in Northern India and Madias, witli dccn-astv in the' production 
in Sind and Bombay. ^ 

The production in Aden was le-s in 1938 than in 10J7 , the pioduction m Burma -howed 
a large decrease. 

There was a decrease in the iiiix»orts of salt into India lu liM.'* 


• Source: 


of the Geological Sur\ey ot ImhaTtVol. 7^, Part 3 I93n ) 


— 

Quantity. 

1937. 

Value (£1 = 

K-. 13 3). 

India — 

Tons. 

R=. 

A 

Bengal 

112 

7,865 

! 591 

Bombay 

489,742 

22,86,482 

' 171.916 

Gwalior («) 

55 

2,6Kfl 

202 

Madras 

421,014 

20.87,038 

1 156.(»2i» 

Northern India 

465.712 

31,74.484 

2.1S.68 ; 

Sind 

116,386 

5.88 816 

44.272 

Total 

1,493.021 

81,47,365 

1 Olii 584 

Aden . . 

;355,166 I (^>)2U.70,61^ 

1.55.6bb 


Qu. tiitits . 
Tonv 

406 'M>2 

\h.i 
4.5 I 954 
582.:}91 
05,s76 


•• I 53,813 I (6)8.24.9.5.3 . \ 

Figures relate to the official yeais, 1936-37 and 19371^ ^ ^ 

Imports of Salt into India durinq the ye«rv T»:^7 

zzmzisizzziz: "" 

Quantity. , ^ ajne j 

Tons. I Us. ■ V I Tons * 
ny.. .. 41,577 6,69.468 5u;i36 I -'7 7.io i a 


Rs 1 

£ 

3,595 

268 

18,84.939 1 

140.1)67 

9,711 1 

72.5 

31,00.561 ; 

231.385 

40.36,224 i 

303. 2U 

4.h:) :}5:i 

:16,071 

95 18.383 

710.327 

h) 16,24,014 

320,971 

h) .5,114.014 

44,329 


From — 

Germany . . 

Aden and depen- 
dencies 
Egypt . . 

Other countries . 
Total 


Quantity. 

Tons! 


(5) Estimated. 


3 938 

Value (£l = Rs 13.4). 
Hs £ 


52,80,684 ' 
15,269 
97,4M» . 
60,62.910 


27,752 j 

, 4,52, 

,781 

33,789 

216,883 i 

26.97, 

967 

201,341 

61,209 

j 6.62. 

,123 

i 49,432 

26.111 

3,86^ 

,867 

! 28.871 

3:31,955 

1 41.90 

,738 

1 313,413 
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Stock Exchanges. 


There are about 475 Share and Stock Brokers i 
in Bombay' They carry on business in the 
Brokers' Hall, bought in 1887 from the funds of 
the Share and Sto<^ Brokers’ Association 
formed to facilitate the negotiations and the 
sale and purchase of Joint Stock securities 
promoted tluoughout the Province of Bom- 
bay. Their poweis are dehned liy lulea and 
regxilations framed by the Goveiuiua Board 
and approved by the Government of Bombay 
The Boaid has power to stop bu-^ine-jS in 
times of emergencies for 24 hours only and tor 
any furtiier period with the previous s,inetion 
of Goveimiient. The otticial address of the 
Secretary is Dalai Street, Fort. Bombay. 

At first the admittance fee for a broker was 
Rs. 5 which was gradually raised to Rs. 7,000. 
The fee for the Broker’s card has increased. 
In 1921 a number of cards were sold at 
Rs. 40,000 each and the proceeds were employed 
to purchase an adjoining building for the exten- 
sion cf the business. The present value of the 
card is about Rs. 22,000. 

In November 1917 a second Stock Hxcirauge 
was opened in Bombay, with its headquarters 
in Apollo Street known as the Bombay Stock 
Exchange, Ltd. This separate Exchange no 
longer lunctions. ft was revived m 1922 but 
has again ceased to function A new 8tock 
Exchange was opened in Bombay with it- licad- 
quarters in 8rr Plurozc-liuh .Meiita Hoad in 
February 1938, known as the Indian Stock 
Exchange, Ltd. 

For many years the Calcutta Sliare Market met 
In the open air in business quarters and was 
under no control except tliat of market custom 
In 1908 the Calcutta Stock Exchange Associ> 
atioD was formed, a Representative Committee 
came into exi-itence, and tlie existing customs 
were focussed into rules draw n up for tlie conduct 
of business. Public confidence grew rajiidly 
and the rules regarding membership and busi- 
ness underwent drastic changes to suit advan- 
cing conditions. The Great War, liaving given 
an impetus to Indian industiies, uas responsible 
for an astoundingly large volume of bu-iness 
in the market which culminated in a bi>om. 

In June, 1923, tlie Association was incorpora- 
ted into a Limited Company under the Indian 
Companies’ Acts 1913-1920 with an authorised 
capital of Rs. 3 lakiis divided into 300 fully 
paid up shares of 1,000 each. Accounts are 
made up annually up to 30th Septeml>er. At 
the present moment, the number of shares 
subscribed is 223, each firm ownrag, and being 
entitled to own, only one sbaxe. 

The total number of members, including 
partners and assistants of member firms, is 
087. The Comniktee has restiictcd the further 
'■alf of new shaies until it deems it necessary to 
revise its decision, exception being m.ulc in the 
case of a partner dissociating from an existing 
hira. Anyone to become a memberis required to 
purchase a share from a member and seek 
election and on bein'a elected the admission 
fee charged by the Association Is Ks. 5,000. 
The conduct of members and of business i» cun- 
trolled by bye-laws, customs and usages being 
fully honoured. The market customs diller from 
those of most other Stock Exchanges, since there 
a-re no settlement days, delivery is due the 
second day after the contract is passed, and 
sales of securities are effected for most part under 


blank transfers. It has not got jobbers like the 
London Stock Exchange, but the brokers mostly 
combine the function of dealers. The principal 
business transacted is connected with the shares 
in Jute Mills, Coal Companies, Tea Companies 
registered in India, miscellaneous industrial 
concerns (such as paper, flour, etc.) Railway 
Companies and Debentures, the latter represent- 
ing those of industrial concerns and Trustees 
Investment Securities, namely, Municipal, Port 
TTust and Improvement Trust Debentures. 
The Astneiation issues a Year Book which 
contains oihcial information relating to all stocks 
and ssliares dealt in on the Stock Exchange. 

A general meeting of the shareholders annually 
elects a C(*iimdttee of lb, which elects several 
bub-Coinmittees and Hony. Uftice Bearers— the 
President and two Joint Hony. Treasurers. 
The Committee is empowered to do all work 
on behalf of the Association, which in its 
tom delegates powers to the Sub-Committees 
and the Hon. Office Bearers. The Committee 
also adjudicates in disputes between members 
thus enabling the members to avoid Law 
Courts in most cases. 

Committee for 1940.~-J. M. Dutt. President, 
W. K Elliot, B. ii. staples, tv, A. Black, G.F. 
]»erthou<.l, 8agarmull Nathany. H. C. Chutterjee, 
Dr M. M Roy, bhambhu Natli Dutt, Goldnd 
Lall Bungur, Kcdarnutli I’oddar, I'.asant Lull, 
riulurwdi. .bigamiatli Jliimjluinwala, Bisham- 
bhar Natli Cliaturvedi. Laxmandas Agarwala, 
and Ivcdarnath Kluvndclwal. 

Uniiotam Tu'nsvn'fa : — Keilaruath Khan- 
d'-lwal, Kedariiatli Poddar, and Minmbhunath 
l>ult. 

Secretary: — D. Chakraviity, ma., B.L. 

E'htor, Year Bouk : — A. 1C. Sur, M.A. 

The Stock Exchange has its own building at 
7, Lyons Range. This building — one of the finest 
specimen <>1 its kind — \\a?5 optuied on tJth July, 
lugs. l»v Sir Stanley .lacksnu. then (Ju\cru<*r of 
Bengal.’ Tlic ground floor is utilised for the 
Association Hall wliere inemfjeis meet between 
12 noon and 5 p.m. The Mezzanine floor contains 
the offic-es of the Association, a well equipped 
Library and several rething places lor tiie 
benefit of the members. The upper three floors 
are tenanted by members’ offices. 

The Madras Stock Exchange Association, 
Limited' — The only Regi'^tered Institution in 
Soutiiern India of brokers dealing in Shares, 
Stocla ami Government Securities. Promoted 
and Registeied ou 12th August 1937. It has 
two kinds of members — v\,z. Founder and 
Drdinaiy. TTio i^>under members luive to pay 
an admission fee of Ks. 500 wliil&t Ordinary’ 
members pay Rs. 1,000- Deposit irom each 
memiMT is Rs. 5,000 or siuli iiiiilier amount as 
the Executive Committee may decide. Each 
nioinber further has to pay a iinmtlily subscrip- 
tion of Rs 25. Working hour^ o} the Jixcliiuiue 
are f»etweeii 11-30 a ru. an<l 12-30 ]).ni. )>ealingh 
in about 18 shares of Cumi.anie^ are allowed on 
t\»rward monthly basis, other slnires, are 
quoted ou cash basis. Government Securities 
are also quoted ou (asli basis, i e., delhery witlim 
&i-ven iiav.-,. 

rrebulint—C. M. Kn^hari: Vice-Prcti- 

deiit.~\\. L. Kiiopi , Ihiu Sr' nl'h les. — G. A. 
Ku'lmamurti. and T. M. Raug.icliari, Uun. 
'Vreasmet . — il G- I'aferbun. Ueg’i-5teie<l Office, 
Madias. 'I’eh-pi'oiie No 4075. 
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Chambers of Commerce. 


Modern commerce in India was built up by ' 
merchants from the west and was for a long 
time entirely m their hands. Chambers of 
Commerce and numerous kindred Associa- 
tions were formed by them for its protection 
and assistance. But Indians have in recent | 
years' taken a large and srowing part in this i 
commercial life. The extent of their partici- 
pation varies greatly in diiferent parts of India, 
according to the natural proclivities and genius 
of different races. Bombay, for instance, 
has led the way m the industrial and commer- 
cial regeneration of the new India, while Bengal, 
very keen in other fields of activity, lags 
behind in this one. Arising from these cir- 
cumstances we find Chambers of Commerce 
in Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Madras and 
other important centres, with a membership 
both Buiopean and Indian ; but alongside these 
have sprung up in recent years certain Asso- 
ciations, sucli as the Bombay Indian Merchants’ 
‘Jhamber and Bureau, of which the membership 
is exclusively Indian. These different classes 
of bodies are in no sense hostile to one another ! 
but constantly work in association. 

In 1021, the Lond'ju Chamber <>1 Ccuimc-rcc, 
realising the increasing attention demanded 
by the economic development of India, took 
steps to form an “East India Section” oi 
their organisation. The Indian Cliambers 
work harmonioufly with tljis body, but are 
in no sense aililiatt-d it, nor is thcic at [present 
any inclination 'Ui flicir part to<‘ntcr into sin-h 
close relatioD’sliiiJ, because it is generally Iclt 
that the Indian Chambers can them^clves 
achieve their objects better and more 
ettecti%cly than a JiOndou l»ody could 
do for thoiu, and on various *occu'ions 
the London Ciiainber, or the East India 
Section of it, have sliown themselves out 
of touch witii what seemed locally to be 
immediate requirements in pailiculnr matters. 

A new movement was started in lOlG 
by Sir I’azuibhoy Curiimbhov Itiraliim, 

a leading iiuHouiicr and public citizen • 
of Bombay, which aims at effe<*ting great 
improvement in strengthening Indian com- 
mercial organisation. Sir EazuIWioy’s original 
plan was for the formation of an Indian Com- 
mercial Congress. J’he proposal met with ap- 
proval in all parts of Iiniia. The scheme was 
delayed by the outbreak of war but afterwards 
recei\ed an impetus from the same cause ami 
the first Congress was held in the 191.3 Christmas 
holiday season, in the Town Hail. Bombay. 
The list of members of ohe Reception Coinrniftec 
showed that all the iinporbwit comnuTclal 
associations of Bombay were pre]»are«i to 
co-operate actively. 

The Congress wasattended byse\pral hiiudred 
delegates from all part? of Iu*lia. The late Sir 
liinshaw W.n li.i, the then President of the 
Bombay Indian .Merchants’ Chamber, presided 
as Ch.iirman of the Keception Comnufteo, at 
the opening of the proceeding? and th** first 
busine^- was the el‘-ctIon oi Sir Fazulblioy 
Curriinbhoy as the first President. The C<,ii. 


gress resolved upon the cstabli>hment of an 
Associated Indian Chamber of Commerce, and 
elected a Provincial Committee empower^ to 
take the necessary steps to get the Association 
registeied and to enrol members andcarryon 
work. The Congress also approved of the draft 
constitution. 

The organisation languished for lack of 
support for some years until a number of mer- 
chants specially interested in currency and 
exchange questions revived it in 1926 at Delhi 
and in 1 927 at Calcutta, the initiative in the new 
acti\itiefc ha'liiig, like the first movement, from 
bombay. The Commercial Congress held in 
Calcutta on 31st December. 1926. and 1st and 
2nd January 1927, decided upon the formation 
of a “Federation oi Indian Chambers of 
Commerce” and agreed to the registered office 
of this body being “ at the place where the 
President for tlie year has his headquarters or 
wliere he directs it to be located.” 

Among the objects for which the Federation 
IS established are the following : — 

(a) To promote Indian businesses In matters 
of inland anil foreign trade, transport, 
industry and manufactures, finance 
and all other economic subjects. 

{0) To encourage fiiendly feeling and 
unanimity among the business com- 
and a^^u^'latil)n on all subjects 
<<> 1111. 1 Tid witli the cuiumon good of 

Ihili.in liU'-iiM 

(c) loentei inioaiiyarrangementwithany 
<M>\eihinint or authority supreme, 
munic]|Ml, local or otherwise, that 
“uiy '«.■( m confluci\e to the Federa- 
tion’s objects or any of them, and 
to obtam irom any such Government 
or uutlioiity all riglits, concessions, 
ami {■iiMlcgco which the Federation 
may think de-iirable to obtain and 
to c.'iiiy out, i-xercise and comply 
with iinv such arranizemonts, rights, 
r‘rivjji'ge» and concessions. 

(U) To Sell or dispose of the undertaking of 
tlu' leilpiation or any part thereof 
b»r such consideration a^ the Federa- 
tion may think and in particular for 
^hare^v. iiebenture.s or securities of 
any other company having objects 
altm^'etiier or in part similar to those 
ot the Federation. 

(e) To take or otherwise acquire and hold 
j-hares in any other company having 
objects altogether or in part similar 
to those of the Federation. 

(/) To undertake and execute any trusts the 
Undertaking of which may seem to 
the Federation desirable either gra- 
tuitously or otherwise. 

(9) To draw, make, accept, discount, 
execute and issue bills of exchange, 
promissory notes, bills of lading, 
debentures and other negoti- 
able or traneferable instruments or 
iccuritie.s. 
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Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry. 

The Federation has more than 60 Chambers 
of Commerce and Commercial Associations 
afiBIiated to it and is recognised bv the Central 
Government as the premier organisation repre- 
senting commercial and industrial interests in 
the country. The headquarters of the Federa- 
tion are situated in Delhi. There are two 
classes of Members, Ordinary and Associate. 

Office-Bearers for 1940-41 ; 

President : — Amritlal Ojha. 

Vice-President Chunilal B. Mehta. 

Hanorary Treasurer : — X. It. Sarkar, Calcutta 

Secretary : — D. G. Mulherkar. 

Office: — 28, Ferozshah Road, Xew Delhi. 

Representatives of the Federation on 
various Committees. 

Central Advisory Committee for Lojkthouses . — 
M. A. Master, B.A., ll.b., Bombay : Gagan- 
vihari L, Mehta. Calcutta ; Rao Bahadur C. 
Gopal Menon, Madras. 


Imperial Council of Agricultural Research . — 
D. P. Khaitan, Calcutta. 

Standing Rice Committee : — A s h u t o s h 

Bhattacharyya, Calcutta, 

^Vheat Committee: — Eatilal Mulji Gandhi. 
Bombay. 

Indian Tea yinrhet Expansion Board : — 
D. C Ghose, Jalpaigiiii. 

‘ Forest Utilisation Central A'l> Isory Board : — 
Lala Shri Ram, Xew Delhi: Lala Padampat 
Singhauia, Cawnpurc. 

Indian Aecoiiiituncy Board : — Sirdar P. S. 
I Sodhbans, Lahore. 

t Indian Institute of Science. Bnngahre . — 
jXapilram H. Vakil. M.'C. Tech (Mane.), 
iF.i.c., M.l. Chem. E., F.iA.s., Bombay. 

I Governing Body of the International Labour 
^Organisation ' — D. S, Biulkar, London. 

1 Permanent Agrlcvltural Committee ' — (Inter- 
national Ijabour Oigania.ition) Walehand 
Hiiachaud, Bombay. 

International Orgahuntlon of I ndvslrial Emplo- 
yers . — (General Council; D. s. Erulkar, London. 


ALL-INDIA ORGANISATION OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYERS. 


The Employer’s Delegations to the various 
sessions of the International Labmir Confcienoc 
felt the necessity of a central oigani>;itiou in 
India representing employers of industrial labour 
in the country with a view to studying various 
questions coming befoic these Inteinatlonal 
Conferenees from the Indian employers’ point oi 
view. Mr. Walchand Hiracliand. who was the 
President of the Feder.itioii of Indian Chambers 
of Coiiimeiro and ImhiJ'tiv. "SMth the consent 
of the Committee, took the initiative ol launching 
a central organisation in December. l‘.U2. to 
represent Indian eniployeis. Any org.iiiisation re- 
presenting an industry, the convtifnentsot whn h 
are employers of industrial labour, is entitled to 
become a member of the All-India Organi-atiou 
of Industrial Employers (brictlv callctl A O T.K ). 
Besides this menibersliip, any indti'‘tii.il concern 
coming umler the ra< tory L.u^'., is also entitled 
to become a member of the Organisation. 


The .annn.il subsciiption for the industiial 
as.'MM-i.Uions is Rs. 2.'> and loi indiMdual iudus- 
tii.il eoneerus U- ]o. 

The Organi-sation ha.s on its roll 1.1 industrial 
associations repiescnting Ahincdaliad and 
I'.engal inillownei'. Xorthern India employer.'*, 
salt in*iu>try. natiouu! sbip] ing. sugai industry, 
B.iroda State Mills and Tndustiics. glass, co.il 
mining, tea, Deilil Eactoiy Uwneis and jute 
:n<lU'.ti\ I^c^^{k•s. tlieic .u<‘ mote tliau lu4 big 
indU''tu.d I'oiiccrn'' ,1-5 mciiibei> ul the Oiganis.i- 
tion 

Dtnec-Bcaror?. for 1040- 11 • — 

PicCidcnt : — Lala Slai Kain 

Vice-Piesldod . — L.ila Karamehaiid Thapar, 
Calcutta. 

lion J’rcasiirer : — Dr X. X J, aw, Calcutta. 

Sechhny: — D. G. Miillieikar. 

1 Office : — 2'^, Ferozshah Road, Xew D- lhi, 


BENGAL 

following are the office-bearers of the 
headquarters are in Calcutta.! Chamber tor the vear 1040-41 ; — 

.--The lb m’ble Mr J H S Riehard- 

deuaration of membership ot bOO. Its objects, son 

'on“«rtea with the ; fi. 1!. Morton, 0 B E., M.C. 

” TB ‘ ’C in particular m Cal - 1 .__j jj T.ur.lrr, 11 H Jhirii, 

members n. fiopor, M.r , n.C.il ,1) K. Kinlocli. E. B. 
Ho™Srr “h'i Associated) and | p^tt ; It. B. II, iddow and H, (J. Stokes 

Merchants, bankers, shipowners, represen-' 9' Fahhairu D^puti/ Secre- 

tatives of commercial, railway and insiirance f;?'’'';,-' '? '"'""'i- ■•nd .U.^i-tant .\-mtarm : 

companies, brokers, persons and firms engaged Mathu-.on, J, B, -Moriisuii and W . 1). 

in commerce, agriculture, mining or manu- ' 

facture, and joint stock companies or other' ^’he following are the public bodies (.miong 
corporations, formed for any purpose or object j to Minch the Chamber has the right of 

connected with commerce, agriculture, mining returning repiO'entatn os, and the representa- 
or manufacture, and persons engaged in or tives returned, for the current year, 
connected with art, science or literature, m.iv be The Council State — The Hon'hle Mr. J. H. S 
elected as permanent members of the Chamber. Richardson. 
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The Bengal Legislathe Assembly. — F. H. 
Frencli, J. B. Walker, B. Haywood, il. A. F. 
Hirtzel, B. M. Sassoon, W. C. Wordsworth and 
B. Hendry 

The CalevUa Pod Cornmisnon. — A. O. Brown, 
T. S. Gladstone, G. V. Lloyd, Sir James Beid 
Kay, K. J. XicoNon and A. X. Wardlcy. 

The Calcutta Municipal Corpotatioa. — ^F. C. 
Cross, F. G. Watson, J. H. Speller, J. A. Gloag, 
G. V. Pottinger and G. S. G. Vernon. 

The Board of Trustees for the Improvement of 
Calcutta. — F. Booney. 

The Bengal Boiler Commission. — B. A. Cole, 
W. Gow and W. H. W. Urquhart, A.M.I. 
Mech. E. 

The Bengal Smoke Nuisances Commission . — 
B. J. Oliver ; D. Archer. 

The Chamber elects representatives to variou« 
other bodies of less importance, such as the 
committee of the Calcutta Sailors’ Home, and 
to numerous subsidiary associations. The 
following are the recognised associations of 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce: — 

Calcutta Grain Oilseed and Bice Association, 
Indian Jute Mills Association, Indian Tea 
Association, Calcutta Tea Traders* Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Fire Insurance Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Import Trade Association, Cal- 
cutta Marine Insurance Association, The 
Wine, Spirit and Bef't Association of India. 
Indian Minina Association. Calcutta Baled Jute 
Association. Indian Paper Makers’ Assofiation. 
Indian Engineering Association. Calcutta 
Jute Fabrics Shippers’ Association. Calcutta 
Hydraulic Pre«s Association, Jute Fabric 
Brokers’ Association, Calcutta Baled Jutr 
ShipfK'rs’ Association. Calcutta Jute Healers’ 
Association, Calcutta Hides and Skins Shippers’ 
Association, Calcutta Accident Insurance Associ- 


ation, Calcutta Flour Mills' Association. 
Calcutta Kiver Transport Association, the 
Masters’ Stevedores’ As-ociation and the Asso- 
ciation of Paint. Colour A Varnish, Manu- 
facturers in India, Calcutta Freight Brokers’ 
Association, 

The Chamber maintains a Tribunal of Arbi- 
tration for the determination, settlement and 
adjustment of disputes and differences relating 
to trade, bu-jiiess, manufactures, and to cus- 
toms of trade, between parties all or any of 
whom reside or carry on business personally 
' or by agent or otherwise in Calcutta, or else- 
' where in India or Bmina. by whomsoever 
of such partie-? the said disputes and differen- 
ces be submitted. The Secretary of the Cham- 
ber acts as the Tlegi-trar of the Tribunal, which 
consists of -'Uch meml>er» or a'si>tants to mem- 
bers as may from time to time, annually or 
otherwise be selected by the Registrar and 
willing to serve on the Tribunal. The Re- 
gistrar from time to time makes a list of such 
, members and assistants. 

j The Chamber also maintains a Licensed 
Measure'* Department controlled by a special 
committee. It includes a Superintendent (G. C. 
' Gee Smyth). Head Office Manager (Mr. F. W. 
Kendall) and Assi-^tant Superintendents (Messrs. 
J. B. F. Henfrey. B. Perry and S. J. Warwick) 
and^ the staff at the time of the last 
otheial n turns consisted of l<i."> oliicers. The usual 
system of work for the benefit of the trade of the 
port is followed. The Department has its own 
provident fund and compassionate funds and 
' Measurers’ Club. 'Jhe Chamber does not assist 
in the preparation of official i^tatistical returns. 
It publishe s weekly the Calcutta Prices Current, 
! and al'O publi^,hosa large number of stati'^tical 
<urc'ilars of v,»nou‘? ile'cnj'ti'Ui's hi addition to 
a monthly abstract of proceedings and many 
other circulais on inatter.s under discussion. 


BENGAL NATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, 
the premier institution of the Indian Commercial 
Community in Bengal, was founded in 1887. 
The objects of the Chamber are to aid and 
stimulate the development of commercial 
agricultural and indu'>trialenterprises in Bengal 
and A^isam and to protect the commercial 
interest of all persons trading therein; to 
promote unanimity and uniformity of practice 
amongst the members of the commercial com- 
munity; to repre'*ent their views aii'l require- 
ments to the Government, railway and port 
authorities; to arrange for organised action 
on all matters involving the interests of members 
including conditions of employment of inclu-itnal 
labour; to arbitrate when occasion occurs 
between parties willing tdsubmit their difference', 
to the Association, and generally to do .ill such 
things as may be CJndu(■l^e to the interest-s 
of the commercial classes of Bengal and 
Assam. 

The con-stitution of the Cliaiuber extemK the 
facilities of Associate and Honorary Membeishiji 
to the entire trading conmiuuity in Bengal. The 
number of Ordinary lueml'cis on the loll k-. 
•ibout 400. Ahno't all the leading Indian com- 


increialaud imhotiial liiiiis and persons in every 
branch of the inlaml and foreign trade in Bengal 
are metubeis of the ('ham))er. considerable 
poition ot the i<)int stock capital invested in 
Bengal in baukiug. iiisuianee, steamer services, 
cottmi mill', etc , i' also lepresentcd. The con- 
istitutKui ot the rh.inilicr ]uo\ides for a close 
' associ.ition as between the (’hambei and various 
sectional oigaiiisatiuna of trades and industries 
in Bengal. 

J'i't Ilf .lssocoifii„ts uffiUuted to the Bengal 
Aiih,j},nt Churf^jcr of Commerce : — All-India Soap 
Makerrs’ A''-50ciation ; All-Tndia Tea Growers’ 
l-ed. T.ition . A"iu-iution ot Engineers; Bengal 
Banks A" )i iation . Bengal Gahanized Sheet 
Mereh.mts’ Aa'oei.ition ; Bengal Glass Manufac- 
turero A'sfK lation , Bengal llo-jierv Manufac- 
turers A'soii.ition Bengal Industries Associa- 
tion : Bengal Jute (iroweis’ Association; 
I aleiitta Iron Menli.ints’ Association; Calcutta 
Jute J,,\i liange JJd . ( 'a]< ntt.i Wine Association, 
l.ast India .lute A'sm'iation Ltd : Faridpur 
Di'trn t M» n hant'' A"u( lation : Indian Collierj’ 
I h\ iierA A's«k latnm . ludian lii'iiraui c Institute; 
Jndiin Planter.'’ Asaoeiation . Metropolitan 
Banking Aosociation ; Murshidabad Silk Asso- 
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ciation ; Oil Mills Association ; Pad4ly Mer- 
chants’ Association : Tipperah Chamber of 
Commerce ; Tipperah Traders Association ; 
Tipperah Tea Association. 

The Chamber enjoys the privilege of electing 
representatives to the Bengal Lejrislative Assem- 
bly, the Calcutta Port Trust, the Calcutta Ixn- 
pro\ement Trust, Bengal Industries Board, 
Economic Enquiry Board, Bengal, and other 
Important bodies. 

The headquarters of the Chamber are at 
Calcutta and its affairs are administered by a 
committee of 32 members in addition to the 
President, two Vice-Pre>idents. and the Honorary 
Treasurer, with the help of the Secretary and a 
number of Departmental committees. 
OFFICE-BKAKKIIS AM) MCMBIIKS OF 
THE EXECCTIVE COMMITTEE FOlt 1;»40 

President. — Dr. X. X. Law, Pb.D. 

Vice-Presidents : — A. C. Sen and Kumar 
Pramatha Nath Roy. 

Eon. Treasurer : — Dr. Satva Churn Law, m.a., 
Ph,D. 


Members of the Eieeutive Committee : — Sir H. 
S. Paul. Kt., M.L.A. : X. R Sarker, >i l.a. ; S. C. 
Mitra ; Sadhan Chandra Roy ; Bhabotosh 
(xhattack ; Anin Prokash Boral . D. X. Sen; 
Capt. X. X. Diitt, M B. ; Jiban Krishna Mitter ; 
S. C. Ray, 51 a., b l. : Bonwari Lai Roy ; I. B. 
Sen : Chiranjilal Bajoria ; Benode Gopal 

Mookerjee . ,1. C. Sen. B a. (Harvard); Amar 
Krishna OIu»sh ; Rakhal Chandra Dutta , M.A., 
B.T.. ; O. Basu. b.a.. fsa.a., f.c.i.s. (Lond.), 
KA : Sudhiiidra X'ath Rt>y Choudlmry, M.A., 
B.L. , J. X'. Lahiri 

Co-opted Members of the Exemfire Committee : — 
B c. (Jhuse. Bsc. (Lorul.), B.com. (Lond); 
j;. Maitr.i . X X. Rakshit ; H P. Bagaria ; 
X'irmal Chandra (Biosh ; Ashutosh Bhatta- 
charyya . Dr X Sanyal. >t a . pIip, m l a. ; 
.1, X'. Itanerji ; Jogcndra Kishore Das, M.A., 
B r.. 

Secretnn/ — S. R. Biswas, 51 . a. 

Assistant iseeretary {Off'j.) B. C. Kundu, 
m.a. 

Otttcc ; 2. Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta; 
Telcplione. Calcutta 3032. Telegrams: Conjoint. 


INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CALCUTTA. 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce was esta- 
blished in November 1925 to promote and pro- 
tect the trade, commerce and industries of 
India and in particular tlie trade, commerce 
and industries in or with which Indians are 
engaged or concerned : to aid and stimulate 
the development of tratle, commerce and indus- 
tries in India with capital principally provided 
by or under the management of Indians; to 
watch over and protect the general commercial 
interests of India or any part thereof, and the 
interests of persons, in particular the Indians, 
engaged in trade, commerce or industries in 
India ; to adjust controversies between members 
of this Chamber ; to arbitrate in the settlement 
of disputes arising out of commercial transac- 
tions between parties willing or agreeing to 
abide by the judgment and decision of tlie 
Tribunal of the Chamber ; to promote and 
advance commercial and technical education 
and such study of different branches of Art and 
Science as may tend to develop trade, com- 
merce and industries in India; to i»ro\ide, 
regulate and maintain a suitable building or 
room or ‘suitable buildings or rooms for a Com- 
mercial Exchange in Calcutta ; and to do all 
such other things as may be conducive to the 
development of trade, commerce and indus- 
tries, or incidental to attainment of the above 
objects or any of them. 

There are two classes of 3Iembers, local and 
mofussil. The local Members pav an annual 
subscription of Rs. 100 and the Mofussil 
members Rs. 50. Merchants, Bankers, Ship- 
owners, representatives of commercial, transjiort 
or insurance companies, brokers ainl persons 
engaged in commerce, agriculture, mining or 
manufacture, and persons engaged in or con- 
nec^d with art, science or literature who art* 
Indians shall be eligible for election as members, 
of the Chamber. 


The following constitute the Managing Com- 
mittee of the Chamber for the year 1 939-40 : — 

Presuknt.—ii. H. Mehta. 

:>etnor Viec-Presideut. — X'. L. Puri. 

Y lee.president — R L. Xopany. 

Members. — A. L Ojha . J). P. Khaitan ; 

M. li. Shah . K. L Jatia; K. M. Xaik ; Kassim 
.\. Mithamed; L. X Birla . K P. Goenka ; 

, Fabailla Gangjee: The lloii’hle Mr. S. K. 
!siiiha; 1) Khaitan. B. D. Bhattar ; Lala 
, Karamchand Thapar ; Debes Chandra Ghose ; 
Balnidnr Singh Siiiglii ; Mangtooram Jaipuria ; 
'M G Bhagat . ITanjivan Jaitha. 

,s\err4-fiiry — S R Dhadda, m.a., ll b. 

The tnllowing A'.sociatioii^ are atliliated with 
the Chamber . — linliaii Sugar Mills’ Association ; 
Indian Cheiiiical ManufacturtTs' Association ; 
Indian Paper MilN' Assuciation ; Indian 
Insuranee Comp.niies’ Assneiation. Indian Jute 
Bdleis' Assyiation ; linli.ui IToduce Association; 
East India Jute AsMicialiou ; Calcutta Rice 
.Merehants’ Ass.iriatioii ; Cah utta Kirana 
A'*st>eiatu>n ; Gunny ’J’rades Association ; Indian 
l\>llierv t)wners' Association; Indian Tea 
Men hauls’ Association: Marwari Rice Mills 
.\ssoei,ition . Sindlii Merchants’ Association; 
Shareholders' Association , Indian Coal Mer- 
chants’ Association. 

The Indian Cliainber of Commerce also 
apiwiDted in 1927 a Tribunal of Arbitration to 
arbitrate* in all disputes relating to various 
trades. With a \ iew to covering the varying 
nature of disputes arising in different trades, 
sepamte panels of Arbitration are appointed 
on the Tribunal of Arbitration for each of the 
following tr.ides— (1) Jute, (2) Gunny; 
(3) liece-gooil' and yarn : (4) Iron and Steel ; 
(5) Coal and Minerals ; (0) General. 
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The various hudie-s are a-, under : — ' 

Bengal Lc'jhhjtive Ansembhj.—D. P. Khaitan 

Calcutta Port Cumrtit.-^sioner — Faizulla 

Oangjee. 

Bengal Xaapur Tt'uhrug Lucal Advisory Com- 
mittee. — K. L. Jatia. 

East Indian RiUiC'-iy LotJl Advisory Com- 
mittee. — L. Shah. 

Eastern Bengiil Rmliray Local Advisory Com- 
mittee. — J. Ciiakravaiti. 

Board of Apprentireship Training. — M. G, 
Bhagat. 

Railwia R'des Ad‘ isont CommiUee. — A. L 
Ojha ; D. P. Khaitan : M L. Sliah ; G. )j 
llehta ; Faizulla Giuijee 

Board of Economic Bnipiiry, Bengal. — A L. 
Ojha. 

Indian Central date Committee — K. P. 

Goeiika. 


I isiting Committee of the Medical College 
Groap of nosp.tah.~yi. L. Shah. 

\ isifirta Coiiimiitee of the Campbell Groap of 
Uoypitah — K. L. Jatia 

Government Coinmercinl Inddute Board . — 
X L. Puri. 

Cah-utia Traffic Adi iiory Committee — K. X 

Kiiandidual 

Proiiii'Ohl Adniura B>>aid on Indian Forest 
( f.h'sotion fir r>ci‘'inl — P D. Hiniatsingka 

BcnmH Sm'dc (■nmmi‘>^{on.—yi G. 

Blia-.rat. 

film nil, II I, I B ,n, 1,1,1 histltiite, Scrampore . — 
J5 \) Jlhattai. ‘ 

Biifi/d of tf/e C,,uib,,i.d Ci'inincrcial Maseam 

and flealth pi,fd,r,hi Calcutta 

Co, /I’oahoi, — \ .Mohanii'd. 

Chamber's -lyddor?.— S. B. Dandeker 
A Co.. R .K. 


MARWARI ASSOCIATION. 

160A, Chittvranj.\n Avenue Calcutt.^. 


The Marwaii A«-ociati<)Q was estubliihcd ml To take such action as mav be ncce^sarv 
the year 181)8. j for securini. the re, ire" o? ^“evancer of an? 

Its clih f obiect«s arc • i m commcK p and industry in which 

' is interested as also such 

To promote and advance the moral. ' may be conducive to the deve- 
intellectual, commercial, economic. ]"^*litical , _ J’, growth of .such trade, commerce 

and social interi‘''Ts of the Marwari « ominiiintv ! 
and to protect its rights and status. 


To arbitrate in the settle ment of dbjmte^ 
arising out ot commercial tran'saction-s between 
parties either one or both of which are mcpjt’ers| p,,,./* 
of the Marwari community, pio\idcd the parties' sinifi,, 
are willing to alddc by the judgment and de»*i- j < |.j[ 
slon of the Association. , Xubhjn 


an‘l industry 

The foUinxing are the Omcc-bearer? for the 
>< ar ]'• in- ki. 


'•dvat -liabii .Mukundalal t'luripal. 

'•'"C -P.abii Ttajeinlra Singh 
|»<ibu Kt'd.un.ith Poddar ; Balm 
K.uiotki. iiai Bahadur Badridas 


To ad]U.st controversies between raemlieii 
of the Association, 


no,"oa,„ Babulall Shroff. 

• - x, .1,1,11 -j'.iiiii .Malialiir ITasuil Kasera. 

l.i.ix,,., — jj.,hu Kiitanlal Guenka 
Aaditof -Babu .>rurlidhar tsonthalia. 

/ii^o.oti Ass,sf„„f f,, ff^^. Svrrptnn/ and Office- 
-V Varma, >r a , F.R E.s. 


>n-'i,i,,i. — Baiai J 


To communicate with Chambers of Com- 
merce and other mercantile and ]>ublic bodies 
within or outsiile Indi.i and to concert anrl 
promote measures for the protection of trade, ' 
commerce and industries in which Iiulian-, 
in particular Marvvaris, are engaged. 

To found and support establishment- 
and institutions for disseminating commercial, 
technical and general education in dilfercnt 
branches of Art and Science in the Marwari I'sh ,*,, ,/ -..Rai Mimgtoolal Tapuria 

I>.ih.ulur * 


'I h( 

bfuli,.. 

Jmiiislnf ,, e 1 
M L V 


r<i||.iwuig ;iri‘ Itcpre-'Ciitatives on public 
mbh/ —Babu Buijnath Bajoria, 


community. 

To take all nc- cssary steps for promoting, 
supporting or opposing legi-lation <*r othei 
action, affecting the intere=t= of th*- Marwari 
community, either by Government. «■! .uj\ 
department thereof or by any local bidj ui 
iKxhes. 


ii'.iint of iG J- 

isiAt.i\ l*i.i-,id (Joenka 

/i"",d of Indn^i, 

Aw'.n 

f„u y, Hoivrah Jail.- 
Uatanlai Uoeuku 


I'piiii/, Bengal — Babu 
Bengal — Babu Babnial 


-Babu 
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INTEHNATIONAL CHAMBEB OF COMMERCE, INDIAN NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE. 


The Indian National Committee of the' 
International Chamber of Commerce wa& 
established for the following purposes in tlie 
year 1928; — 

(a) To participate in the promotion of the 
objects for which the International 
Chamber of Commerce, hereinafter calleti 
the “ International Chamber,’* is estab- 
lished, namely ; ; 

( t ) To lacilitate the coraraer«‘i.il inter- 
course of countries. 

(ii) To secure harmony of action on all 
international ijuestions alfeotin ? 
finance, industry and coiunifne. 
{Hi) To enmurase progress and to 
promote peace and cordial relations 
araoDsz countries and their citizen^ 


by the co-operation of business- 
men and organisations devoted to 
the development of commerce and 
industry. 

The Indian National Committee has on its 
roll .hi commercial bodies a- Oru.uiisation Mem- 
ber- and 54 coraraerLial Anns as Associate 
Members. 

Office-Tearer^ for 1040-41. 

— Arnrit Lai Ojha. 

Vo c-Pooiitiit — l imniLil 1’. Mehta. Bombay 
LIohokic!/ T i'iiiiirei’.- -In ^ N Law. Calcutta. 
^tccetary . — D G. Miilherkar 
OQ\c>' —28, Feiozshah Road. New Delhi. 


BOMBAY. 


The object and duties of the Thimhay Chamber, 
as set forth in the .\femorandiiiu .iiid Aitiele- 
of As'«oeiatioii. are to encouraue an<l ]iiomote 
a frieinlly feelinu and unanimity aiii'iiiu i-om- 
mereiai men on all snbjeeC'* in\ol*. im: then 
common uuod . to promote and p.oteit the 
general mercantilp intt.'refft> of thi- I’le-ijdency 
to Collect and oiwulato inloi m.itiim on all 
matters of general i miHiieieial inti-te-t . to 
obtain the remi*\al, as tar as sinli a Society 
can, of all acknu\\ledgcd uneNaneo atfej tinu' 
merchants as a bodv, oi inenanlile mreu-l- 
in general, to recede ami ile* id. lUeienc*- 
un matters of iiN.iue and .•iNfam m .li-pntc, 
recording such .icei-ioiis ini fnleu cuidau..*. 
and by this and sin h otlu'i m.-au- the C.nn- 
mittee for the time beinir may tlimk lit. a-Ni-tin:^ 
to form .1 eodc of practice ior -iiiiphtMiei ami 
t.vciUtating lMi-ine',s , to cnmimnii'ale with the 
public auriioiiti<>, \\ jtti Miml.ir .V-*- oci.iti‘)ii- 
in other j.la.'cs and with indixi.iiial- on all 
subjects of general mercantile inten'-t . and 
to arbitrate between p.irtic-. willing to refer 
to, and abide by. the deci-ion oi the Chninber. 

The Bombay Chamber w.i- established in 
1836, under tlie auspices of Sir Robert (Jrant, 
who was then Governor of the Bresnleucy, and 
the programme described above was embodied 
m their flrst set of rules. According to the latest 
return-, the number ot (’hambi r niciiibei-. 
is ls4. Ot thest' 14 represent, banking institu- 
tions, 16 ''hipping agencies and i-ompanies, 
3 firms of solii-itors, 3 railway lompanies. 
13 insurance companie.s, l'> enginceis and 
contractors, 120 firms engaged m .general 
mercantile business. 

All persons engaged or interested in nnrc.n- 
tile pursuits desirous of joining the t'hamber 
and disposed to aid in carrying its objects into 
effect are eligible for election to membership by 
ballot. The Chamber member’s subscription is 
lls. 360. Gentlemen distingui?>hcd for pulilic 


'crvioes. or “ eminent in commerce and 
manufactures." may be elected honorary 
m. inbers and as such are exempt from paying 
-iib-criptions. Any stranger engaged or 
interested in mercantile pur&uits and visiting 
the Presidency may be introduced as a visitor 
by any Member of the Chamber inserting hi« 
name in a book to be kept for the purptise. 
but a re^'Menee of two month? shall subject 
lum to the rule forriic a.linission of member^. 

Officers of the Year. 

The affairs and fund-^ of the Chamber are 
managed bv a committee of nine ordinary 
memiiots. consisting of the Pri sident and 
\ ice-rr>'-ident and seven members. The 
oommittee as a rule tneet at least once a 
week and the minute- ot it-: proceedings arc 
open to inspection by all members oi the Cham- 
ber, subject to such ri giilations as the com- 
inittoo may niake in regard to the matter. 
\ genera! meeting of the Chamber mu.et be 
held once a year and ten or more members 
may re.jui''iti<)ii, througli the orticers of the 
(.Tiamher, a sp^wial meeting at any time, for a 
-pecirtc purpose. 

TheChamber elects representatives as follows 
to vari<nis public bodies — 

The t’..»iinctl of stat.\ one representative. 

Bonihay Logi-lative A^'-.'nddy, two represent- 
athea. 

Bombay Aliiui.ipal Tcupoiation, one mem- 
hor. elected for thrt'C vi mm. 

Itoar.l of Tru-tees of tlu- Port of Bombay, 
five meniher'’, el. cteil for two yi-ar-. 

The following are the offle.'rs of the Chambar 
for the year 1940-41 and its representative!? 
On the various public bo lies. — 
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Preaident. — C. P. Bramble, m.l.a. 

Vice-President. — J. M. B. Gibbons. 

Committee. — K. "W. Bullock ; E.. L- Berard ; 
A. L. Hutbon ; A. McIntosh ; G. H. Eich- 
mond ; 

G. S. Taunton; G. J. H- Walls. 

Secretary. — C. H. Courthope*Munroe. 

Asst. Secretary. — H. Royal, V.D- 

Representatives on — 

Council of State: The Hon’ble Mr. R.H. Parker. 
Bombay Legislative Assembly : J. B. Greaves; 
D. W. Mullock. 

Bombay PoH Trust : W. A. Bell ; A. 
McIntosh ; R. 0. Lowndes ; G. S. Taunton ; 
R. W. Bullock. 

Bombay Tlunicipal Corporation : H. C. B. 
Irwin. 

Sydenham College of Commerce Advisory Board. 
A. G. Gray. 

Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commission: 
H. F. Milne. 

Persian Qulf Lights Committee : C. F. Morris- 
Indian CentralCotton Committee: M.S. Durutti. 
Empire Cotton Growing Corporation : S. B. 
Samoilv'*. 


are in all cases given by competent arbitrators 
appointed by the General Committee of the 
Chamber and the system avoids the great 
expense of resort to the Riw Courts. 

A special department of the Bombay Chamber 
Is its Statistical Department, which prepares 
a large amount of statistical returns connected 
with the trade of the port and of great 
Importance to the conduct of commerce. 
The department consists of fourteen Indian 
clerks who, by the authority of Government, 
work in the Customs House and liave every 
facility placed at their disposal by the 
Customs authorities. They compile all the 
statistical information in connection with the 
trade of the port, in both export and import 
divisions, which it is desirable to record. 
No other Chamber in India does similar work 
to the same extent. 

The Bombay Chamber publishes a Dally Arri- 
val Return which shows the receipts into 
Bombay of cotton, wheat and seeds, and a 
Daily Trade Return, which deals with trade 
by sea and shows in great detail imports of 
various kinds of merchandise and of treasure, 
while the same return contains particulars of 
the movements of merchant vessels. 

The Chamber publishes twice a week detailed 
reports known as Import and Export mani- 
fests, which give particulars of the cargo car- 
ried by eacii steamer to and from Bombay. 


Back Bay Reclamation Scheme — Standing] 
Advisory Committee : L. A. Halsall. 1 

Auxiliary Force Advisory Committee: V. F. 
Jfoel-Paton. 

Ex-Sen ices Assuciution : C. l\ V>raniblc, 1 
M.L.A., \Kz-Odi<:io). 

Bombay Seamen's Society : C. H. CoUrthop*-- 
Mu nroe, 

Indian Sailors’ Hume : C. E. Leman. 

I. M. M. T. S. PiiJJi'nn : G S Tauut«)n 

Federation of Chambers of Commerce of the 
BrUibh Empire : Sir Geoffrey Winterbothani, 
Kt. 


Four statements are issued once a month. 
One shows the quantity of exports of cotton 
seeds and wheat from the principal ports of the 
whole of BritHi India. The second gives in 
detail imports from Europe, more particularly 
in regard to grey cloths, bleached cloths, 
Turkey rod and -carlet cloths, printed and dyed 
goodb. fancy cloth of various descriptions, 
wordlen--, yarns, mt•taI^, kerosene oil, coal, 
aniline «lyes, su«j,ir, matches, wines and other 
sundry goods. The third shows, classifted, 
the number of packages of piece-goods and 
yarns imported by indiviilual merchants. The 
fourth gives the niunber of bales of cotton 
cxportcil by each firm to each country during 
the month with a runuing total of the number 
ol bales expoited <luring the year. 


Railway Advisory Committees — 

G. I. P. : A. Mrfntosh. 

B. B. dk C. I. : A. MiTntosh. 

Bombay Telephone Company. Ltd. : A. 
K. G. Hogg. 

Railway Rales Advisory Committee : G. H. 
Richmond; L. A. Halsall; C. J. Damala : 
A. P. Darlow. 

Government of Bombay Board of Commiimea- 
lions : G.H. Richmond. 

Bombay University : J M. B- Gibbons- 

Special Work. ' 

One ol the moat 

formed by the Chamber .s that of arbitratioa 
in commercial disputes. Rules fo - 
been in existence for many years 
worked most satisfactorily. The decl ion. 


Another “ Monthly Return ** issued by the 
Chamljor shows clearances of a large number 
of important designations of merchandise. 
A return of “ Current Quotations " is issued 
once a week, on the day of the departure of the 
English mail, and shows the rates of exchange 
for Bank and Mercantile Bills on England and 
Pails, and a large quantity of general banking 
and trade information. 

The Chamber has also a Measurement 
Dep.artmeut with a staff of 12, whose business is 
that of actual measurement of exports in the 
docks before loading in steamers. Certifleates 
are issued by these officers with the authority 
of the Chamber to shippers and ship agents as 
to the measurement of cotton anil other goods 
m bales or packages. From the measurements 
given in these certificates the freight payable by 
the Shippers of goods is calculated. The mea- 
surers .in- iu attcnilance on the quays whenever 
there are goods to he inea--ured and during the 
busy ''fcason are on duty early and late. 
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Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of India. 

HEAD Office located in Calcutta ice 1940. 

President : The Hou’ble ilr. J. H. S. , 
Kichardson. 

Miiiowners’ Association, Bombay. 

The Miiiowners’ Association. Eombaj, was 
estabhshed in 1 875 and its objects are asfollows — 
(a) To encourage friendly feeling and unani- 
mity amongst Miiiowners and users of 
steam, water and or electric power on 
all subjects connected with their! 
common good. 

(5) To secure good relations between mem* I 
bers of the Association. 

(c) To promote and protect the trade, com- 

merce and manufactures of India in 
general and of the cotton trade in 
particular. 

(d) To consider questions connected with the 

trade, commerce and manufactures of 
its members, 

(«) To collect and circulate statistics and to 
collect, classify and circulate informa- 
tion relating to the trade, commerce 
and manufactures ol its members. 

Any individual, partnership or company 
owning one or more mil! or mills or ■ 
press or presses or one or more ginn 

factory or factories actuated bv 

electric and/or other power 'is eligible for 
membership, members being elected by ballot. 
Every member is entitled to one vote lor eveiy 
complete sum of Rs. 50 paid by him as annual 
subscription. 

The membership of the Association in 1939 
numbered lOS. 

The following is the Committee for 1940. — 
y. N. Chandavarkar, {Chnrman) : R. L. 
Eerard, {Djj. Chaiminn) ; Sir ^fe^.s Wadia, 
k.b.e , c.i.K ; Sir Chunilal Y. JMelifa, K o s I ; 
Sir H. y. Mody, k.b.e., .m.l.a.; Sir Joscidi 
Kay, Kt.; T. V. Baddciey ; J. (J. Burns ; 
Dharamsey Mulraj Kh.itau ; Ilurgovand.is 
Jamnadas Ramji; Krishnaraj M. i). 
Thackersey ; A. M. Mehta ; H. F Milne : 
Aavinchandra Mafatlal; A. L. Paraiiior ; 
A. Pether; S. 1). Saklatvala, m.l t , P. 
Stones, o.B e., .m.l.c. ; C. P. Wadia and 
Seville X. Wadia. 

r. Maloney. {Secretary)-, N. S. V. Alyer. 

K. G. Gokhaie, {Labour 

The following are the Association's Represen- 
tatives on public boiiies ; — 

Legislative Assembly : Sir H. V. Mody 

K B.E , M.I, A. 

Bombay Legislative A^^embly : S. 1>. 
Saklatvala, m.l.a. 

Bombay Port Trust: T. V. Baddciey. 

T ieform Jubilee Technical Institute: V. 
■N. Chandavarkar. 


Bombay Smolee Nuisances Commission: 

W. F, Webb and Mark Binnie. 

Adiwory Board of Sydenham College of Com- 
merce and Economics: B. S. Dabke. 
Indian Central Cotton Committee: S. D. 
Saklatvala, m.l.a. 

Development of Bombay Advisory Com- 
mittee: V. R". Chandavarkar. 

G. I. P. Baibray Adiisory Committee : — 
Krishnardj M. D. Thackersey. 

B. B. <t- C. I. Bailuay Advisory Committee: 
Sir H. P. Mody, k.b.e., m.l.a. 

Bombay Municipal Corporation: Sir H. P. 
Mody, K.B.E.. m.l.a. 

University of Bombay : V. N. Chandavarkar. 
Royal Institute of Science: B. D. Benjamin. 

The Office of the Association is located at 2nd 
Floor, Patel House, Churchsate Street. Fort, 
Bombaj . and the Telephone ^'os. are 31041 and 
31042. 


Miiiowners’ Mutual Insurance 
Association, Ltd. 

The Miiiowners’ Mutual Insurance Associa- 
T*.i registered on Suth June, 1924, as 
• • • • . • limited by guarantee. The regis- 

of the Association is located in 
Patel House, Churchgate Street, Fort, Bombay. 

The objects of the Association are: — 

(a) The mutual insurance of members of the 
Company against liability to pay compensation 
or damages to workmen employed by them or 
their dependants for injuries or accidents, fatal 
or otherwise, arising out of and in the course 
of their employment ; (6) the insurance or 
members of the Company against loss or damage 
by or incidental to fire, lightning, etc. ; and 
(o) to reinsure or in any way provide for or 
against the liability of the Company upon any 
assurances granted or entered into by the 
Company and generally to effect and obtain 
re-insurances, counterin^urances and counter- 
guarantees, etc., etc. 

AH membersof the Miiiowners’ Association are 
eligible for admission to the Mutual Company. 
Xon-members are also eligible for membership 
of the Mutual, provided their application is 
approved of by the Committee of the Mill- 
owners’ Association. 

Tlie affairs of the Mutual Insurance Associa- 
tion are under the control of a Board of Direc- 
tors. 

The present Directors are: — 

F. Stones, O.b.E., {Chairmati . ) 

Sir Ness Wadia, K B.E., c.T.E. ; Sir Joseph 
Kay, Kt ; S. 1>. Sakkitv.ala : H. J. Ramji : 
D. M. Khataii ; A. Pether ; J. c. 
Bums and A. U. M. Oursetjee, M.A., ll.b,* 
Secretary of the Association. * 
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Indian Merchants’ Chamber. I 

The Indian ilerchants' Chamber was estab-' 
lished in the year 19U7. Its objects are : — 

(а) To encnuraae iriemlly ieelin? and tm- 

animity amonsth* business coniiauiiity 
on ail subjects conneote<l with the 
common good of Indian merchants : 

(б) To secure organised action on all siibj’ects _ 

relating to the interests of the Indian ; 
business community, diretily and ' 
indirectly, \ 

(c) To promote the objects of the Imlian i 

business community in matters oi 
inland and foreiem trade, slapping and 
transport, industry and niannia* tiire ' 
banking and insurance. 

(d) To collect and disseminate statistical 

and otliei information sci.iiriim the 
promotion of the obj«-cls o! liie Chain* , 
her, aini to make ertorts for the spread ■ 
of commercial and economi*- knowledge , 

(e) To take all steps which may he necessary | 

for promoting, supportin'^ or opjiodna ! 
legislation of other action ailetting' 
the afoiesaid interests by the <Jo%crn* 
ment or any Depaitmcnt tliereof oi 
by anv local body or bodn.?, and in 
general to take ' the initiative to 
seenre the welfare of the busine?-^ 


(ii») To take up. consider and formulate 
ideas on the subjects which are 
on tiie Agenda of each Inter- 
I! itiorjul Labour Conference. 

(tc) To Take all steps which may be 
nerc'^ary for promoting, sup- 
porting or oppusiug recommenda- 
tion-? or Conventions of the 

Int.-rnational Labour Conference. 

(/i Anil griicially to do all that may be 
ncce-iar\ in Tin* interests of the 
reaii?;ati<‘n of tlie abo%e objects of 
the Cliauiber ii!re< tiy or intiirectly. 

I nder the Montagii-riielmsford Eeforms the 
Chamber has the right oi clcrting one represen- 
tative cm rlit fctitial L*gislati\c A-?embly and 
under th< C<»\.Triuii.ut ot India Act 1‘J35 it has 
the right <-f cUctmg one rcpusditative on the 
lloinbay ]^egi-?Liti\c A—cmbly, The Chamber 
aUo lia-; the light t'ln t flse representatives 
on tile Jiombay Port Trust, one repri^sentative 
"lithe Jioitihav .^i iinu’ipal Corporation and dne 
reprc-«'iir.itivc on tli- impiOM’nu nts Committee. 

I’i> -uhut fof li'Id -( liunilal 15. Mehta. 

Vtcr-FiC'yident — .M c < Miia. M L 

lJepifsentati%c-> or the Cliaiuber on various 
public bfhllc-. — 

i'futral A^Sf’mhli/. — Manii Subedar, 

.M L.A 


community in all respects. i 

(/) To make 'representations to Local, | 
Central or Imperial authoruic.'. Lxe- 
cutivc or Lcgialative. on any matter | 
atfectmg trade, coninuTce. mauuiac-, 
ture or fdiipping. hanking or lusuranco. j 
{g) To undertake by arbitration tho settle-; 
inent of commercial di-]>utc^ Irntween 
merchants and f)usines^luen an<l also 
to ]iro\ide fur aildtrarion in re-pcct 
of di'«i>utf.s anting in tlie c^)n^^^^ <>! 
trade. indu.")try or tran'i'nit, and to 
secure the se.r%ices of expert technical i 
and other men to that end if n<*ce6-'-ai\ 
or dC'-irabie. 

(h) To advance and promote commercial 
and technical education and to found 
and support cstabli'-limcnts ami insti - 1 
tution.s tor sui h puri>OM-.s. 1 

(?) To undertake* special empjiiic^s andj 
action for securing letJrct.'^ for lcgiti-i 
mate grie\aiices of .inv brancli or, 
tiade or indu.-<trv as 4»bo all '■iich 
oth'-r action a= m i\ in* <ouiiufi\o ti) 
tlie c\tcn-ion ot tr.id* . i-oiiiineice or 
rnannfactnre nr inridcntal to th* 
attainment of the ai>o\e objects. 

(j) To sccuie tlie interests and wcjl-bfing 
of the Indian bii-im -s eoiMiniinities 
abroad. 

(i*) To secure, \viieri%cr t»o--.sible. organised 
and 'or ci'mciteil action on all; 
subjeits in\olMug the inte^c^t.s ' 
of members nciuding ‘ regulating j 
Conditions of cmplfAment ot i 
indu-trial I.iboiir’ in a.inous indu--' 
tries rejiicsctitcd by the niembii-, 
of the Organisation. ’ 

(ii) To nominate delegates and advi- ' 
sers, etc., to represent the ciii- ! 
plovers oi India at the Annual I 
International J.at)our Conference 
of the League of Nations. ! 


iioml'H'i Lfotslatiie — M. C. Ghia. 

lioiiibiti/ Port I'rii'it, — Sir Purshotamdas 
'J'hakutd.i-, Kt. oik., II i; e (Cotton); 

f'Oidliaiidas i; .Nlorarji, (Piece-goods); 
Ibitilai .M <bui(llii. Ml,!, (brain and seeds); 
-M. .\ Ma-'tcr, ((iciu lal) , Sankalchand 

G. .''hah. (Gcrii'ral). 

I'.K.idi'i'i M‘11111 C't/ iiii/titiijii — Bhawanji 

K'liuuii. .M.i, 

Adi'iutn/ < oiiiiiwitiw of the Development 

l)>‘)inr',iieut - Suln'dar. 

/ lol.itH < entnd ( '(tftofi C o rn m i 1 1 e e,— 

< 'haiidula! 1 *. I’arikh 

.Idii^on/ ( o//it/ti{fe>’ of the Rin/nl In’>t%tnte of 
Si iih-e lu Ii>ui>ha>i.~ -Kapilrain If. Vakil. 
I.ih'kI Adi ibory ('ouiDHttce of Rmlwnus — 
Gordhaudu'. C. Moiaiji, (G. I. P. Railway), 
J».i. .Modi.iJ; i; A C. 1. R-aihvay). 

P'lml of th'' Iliiilmn/ /bt/cs’ Adi'i^ori/ Vomynittee. 
— Ml Piir^liot, Hildas Thakurdas, Kt., O.I.E., 
>i.i:j., K.ipilram H. Vakil; Mann 
Subcilai .tlathiiradas Vb-ounji ; M, C, 
Ghia, -M I. \ 

Hoifi/ Ilf the Indmn Alercantile 
M'liiui’ rrufiiiii'j Ship “ Duffer in” — 
■\T. Master. 

Senate of iJotuh'i'f ty'/mer^ita — ^Prof. S. R. 
Da^ ai. 

Trafiii" Cimfrol ( 'oinmitfer ( lioinhay ). — Mohanlal 
PariLh 

Doiiid iij — Jvc.shavprasad C. 

Il's.U 

Indian >atlirrt>' Home Committee. — M. A. 

Mastci 

lioaid of the Jlunihmi Ti'lephoiie ('o — Vithaldas 
1 ) G«i\iudji 

Sydenham College Advisory Board. — Hon. Sir 
Rahiiut‘><da M. Chiuov, Kt. 

Secretary. — J. K. JMeiita, M 
AssioUint Secretary.— A. C. Ramalingam. 
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Bombay Piece-Goods Native 
Merchants’ Association. 

The objects of the Association aie: — 

(n) To promote, by creating friendly feelings, 
and unity amongst the merchants, the’ bQ>me3S ' 
of the piece-goods trade in general at Bombay, i 
and to protect the intere-ts thereof to remove 
as far as it will be within the powers of the 
Association to do so, all trade diUiculties of ' 
the piece-goods business and to frame such line ' 
of conduct as will facilitate the trade ; (O to i 
collect and assort statistics relating to i>iece-goods • 
and to correspond with public bodies on matters 
affecting the trade, and which may be deemed , 
advisable for the protection and advancement or j 
the objects of the Aasociation or any of them ; I 
and((f) to hear and decide disputes that may | 
be referred to tiie A--()ciatiou for aibitration. ! 

The following are the office-bearers for tiie j 
current year : — ■ 

Chauman, — DevidasMadhavji Thaker'cy, j.p. i 


Commerce. 


Dejnitij Cfiniiututi - -Purshottam Mulji 
Kapaili.i. 

Hon. Joint Seofetarii'^ — 'Nfathuiadas Karibhai, 
J.P., an 1 Paliiiisey l).tiiii:>,lai Govindji, J.P. 

fion Treit'oirei. — Mmji Laxinida’^. 

Grain Merchants’ Association. 

The object of this bod> is “ to promote the 
iut*re-3ts ut the lueichaiitb and to put the tirain 
and oil-ated-^ trade on a ssoimd iontinu.” It 
H an inrtiientiai liodv \\ irli a uirtie member-ship, 
lit ait-rs fill rhe current year are* — 

L'Jnin nniti — '^htth ILatau-,! Hirji. 7 i> , rn’c- 
( foiiutum. ShtTh Kliiniji ^liamji ; Hon. 
CitViito/i /. — ^llctil Xatlmo Lou\ erji ; iSe-.'ietnry . — 
(hmpatrtim >.aiottaiii Ka\al 

The adtlre-s of the A'^socmtion is Masjid 
Bundei Road, Mand\i Post. Bombay. 


MAHARASHTRA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

The Maharashtra fharaber of Commerce in and abmit tlitwo niuudv. Kolhapur (with its 
ittaried lu September 19*27 with the object ot | Smuli Miiaj, (Sumr ami Junior), 

establishing friendly lelttions among merchants ; Kiinindwad (Nui-u ami .liinioi), JamlOiandi, 
and factory-owners of Mah.irashtra. stfcguanl-j ^.lu.lntu.^*ll. Muilliol. IJamdui’-, .buh, Akalkot. 


Ing their interests a'iam’>t measuic'' likct\ 
to affect them aiUcrscly. collecting financial, 
imhi-^truil and trade •'tatHtic-. and dis’^emmatinu 
infoiniation thereabout amongst members t»i 
the riiambei. 


Member-'liip of the < hamber U conhned toi 
merthants and lactory-owners belonging to fin* I 
ri(\ of lioinbaj, r.ombay Subnrli.m DMrict, ! 

I’ooiia , Sholapm . Satara , Ra t nagi 1 1 . K olaba. 

Na^ik, Ahineilna’-Mr, 'I'baiia ami Kast ami Wi-^t j roiistrm turn Him- 
Khaaib”*li and Bel'iaiini ami tlie Indian Slafe’^i li'-lale. I'.oiabas. 


fiialran. 

Jaiijira. 

Ihnaink and 11 
■'^t'l'nhfii/ ]i. V 
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KARACHI. 


The objects and duties of the Karachi Cham- 
ber of Commerce are set forth m terms similar 
to those of Bombay, (iiialittcations tor ineml>er-, 
ship are also similar Honorary Membershi]); 
may be conferred by the Committee upon “ any 
gentlemen interested in the affairs and objects i 
of the Chamber.” All new members joining the ' 
Chamber pay Rs. 7o0 entrance fee and the 
monthly subscription is Rs. 18. The snl*-. 
seription to the Chamber’s periodical returns is! 
at present fixed at R>^. ."id piT annum jn-r s.d 1 
containing monthly Import and Bxport 
Statements and Non-Mt inbers Rs. lod per 
bet per annum; Rs. 10 per annum loi 
the Weekly Price Current ami Marki-t Jicp^irt 
The atfaiia of the Chandler are maiiagi-d by a 
cuPiinittee of ten members, con'*istiug ot a 
Chairnian, Vice-Chairman and eight members, 
elected at the annual general meeting of the 


Chamber as e.u 1\ jn tie- jeara-' {lO'.'.ibU*. The 
Cliamliei eUal- a irpi. utalixe to the Sind 
Ja'amUtiNe A'^veiiildv. i.uir lejiir^eiitatiNes to 
tlh‘ Kataebi Puit 'l'iU''t. tun to tlie Karachi 
''lunnipal Corporation and two to the Nortli- 
Mi'.tein Railway Ad's i’^ory ( oinmittee Karachi. 
1'heio Mere nueitbers of the Chamber in 
^latih, 1940. The following are the officers for 

(.'haiitnan - J. Iluinphrev, o b E. 

Viec-('/iainnnn — B. R. Graham. 

^fembeis of (Juniiinliti — J. H. Blackwell, 
C'.B r., MO, \V. J. Culhn; A. A. Phillip.s, 
v.i> ; lit. -Col. W. B. Hobsaek, m.l a . 
H. K. C. llaie; J. J . Vlockhart ; R. U- 
Martin and S. E White. 
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Stcrtiary — H. il. (.lOiiies. 

llepfesentative on the Stmi T.e<jishit'ue 
Assembly : — Lt.-Col W. Hossack 

Px.epre'^cntatiie'^ on the Kanula Ptuf Trust — 
K H Martin. B 11 (Tratiam. J H Blact- 
well, c B.E , M.c. and II K Hare 

Representatives on the Karachi Municipuhtu — 
W. r. Enever and Sorai) K. H. Katrak. 

Representatives on the y&rthAVestern Rniluny 
Loidl Adii'^oi'ij Coniuiittee. Kuiuihi— X. J. 
Bebbington and B. E Graham. 

Public Measurer : G B. Potts 

The following are the principal ways in uJm b 
the Chamber gives special assistance to mem- 
bers: — I'he Committee take into consideration 


and give an opinion upon 'luestions submiited 
to them regarding the custom of the trade or 
of the Port 01 Karachi. The Committee under- 
take to nominate arbitrators and surveyors for 
the settlements 01 di-putcs. When two mem- 
bers of the Chamber or when one member and a 
party who is not a member have agreed to refer 
disputes to the arbitration of the Chamber or of 
an arbitrator or arbitrators nominated by the 
Chamber, the Committee will undertake to 
nominate an arbitrator or arbitrators, tinder 
certain regulations. Similarly, the Chamber, 
under certain reguUtions, will undertake to 
appoint an ari>itrator or arbitrators fur 
the settlement 01 d’sputes in which neither 
of the parties are member- 01 the Chamber. 
A public measurer is appointed under the 
authority 01 the Chaniiier to meas’ire pressed 
bale- of^cotton. wool, hide* and other merchan- 
di-e arriving at or leaving rh*' port. 


MADRAS. 


The Madras Chamber of Cuiiimerce wa^ found- 
ed in ISdb Any ]ier-()ii or hnn, interc-ted in the 
general trade, eomnier* e, or mannlac tures of the 
Madras Presidcuu-y is cligiide for Chamber 
membership. Di-tingui-hed per-ou-, nicmiber^ 
of kindred assoeiatioii-s and «.>rtic-iaK interested 
in the trade, euinmerc.** <*r indu-trv m the Madras 
Proviiic-e maj be eb'eted iloiiorarv Mc.mbers of 
the Chamber Hunurciry Member- do md liuvc- 
to pay any sub'-criptnm and are not entitlecl to 
exercise the privileges of Ordinarv Meinbrrs 
except to sjn'iik at anv ordinary mec-tmg of the 
Chamber Elc'ction for iiu-mber-hip is bv bailed 
Every nu niber otlicT than an Honorary Nb-mbc-r 
pays an c-ntrance fee or Us H)o piovidc-d t.h.it 
flunks. cor{)or.it(> bodies and mc'i«aiitih* fums 
may be rc*}’reseiiti'd cm fin* Ch.imbfT by oin; or 
inure membcTs and aie li.il'h' lor an c-ntiamc- 
fee uf R.S. lUU oiici’ 111 eveiv i" \ear-. Tin' 
subscription .shall not exceed Us fJUO per annum, 
payable qiiarteily m advance. Each aHiliatc-d 
ineiuher shall pay an annual «iib-cuiption of 
Rs. 50 payable at the heginning 'U the c-alendar 
year. 

The Chamber undeitakes .ubitiafnms and 
surveys, tlie giantmg oi cci tilicatc-s of oiigin 
and the regidfiatiun of tiade mark-. 

There are 47 Eirm-, who ,ire McmhiTs of tin 
L'hainlier , and tlnuc- aie Atfiliafcd Member- 
arid H H'lnorary ilcmliers of tlie ('hamber in 1040 
The ofhi.ers and tin* »‘<uninittee cd the rhaiiiber 
for the year are as follows : — 

i.'hiici niuii — R L). Deiinistoii 

V He-('hiiii‘iaaii - G II Hodg-on, Ai l \ 

ileuend i'oiniiuticc — G A I'.ambridm- . G G 
W ( orclon ; ■\V H Ucpyierc-orn ; i> M U»*id, 
0 B t'. . w 1. V ; \V. 'i' Williaiiis 

Serretuni -A J. Alexainler. 

Tlie follnuing were* the ChaiubcT’s reicn*-tnta- 
tive- on v.iii'iUs jiubln bodic- during lO.h) -- 

Mmlnt^ c ,1 s w//c/>/v.- (i If Iloilgson 

F. (r Lukcr, G L Orchard and il M. Rc-id 
•^Enroi"-an ( 'orrimerc e ) 


Cor/jorntton of ^fmha'f — Pi W Bati'helor, 
•f A. R Kiiov. 1 M.iinpriic* \ Jsimlair Ruse 
and XI. G. 1’. Mofjdrolfe 

^fudtus J'oit T/ud- Sir Irank Birley, R. 1>. 
Uenni-ton, Th A l.v kiardoyuilo, J. XuttalE 
G. T. OrLhard. 1) M u, id and H. S Town. 

^^ui|f(|\ iiiui Soiifhiin Miihrafta Railway 
Adiisoia (.'oimmtfo o J. (Richard and C D. 
PriL-tlcv 

South f,„l,un Ru,hr„u {dn^om ('„,un\>tfev 

Elphin-tom* and G B. (P.iirl.i}, 

Houtd of ('oniiuuuiiiitioii'. G p. Johnstone 
and W 11 I'cpjMiMirn 

.SV».f/c ,./ thr of MadiU^ -(J A 

Bamhridgcaud I‘ Hnw,,,.! 0.»kle> 

Seuufe of the Aununoihi, ( „, > f, —V H 
Oakh-y 

Slutc 'fi-ihiioiif Si holiii\hi}i Rouid — F H 

<Iakh'\ . 

Ruuid of Stuf,- Atd to - FH Oakley 

South fndutii A'^oi vih ui — F. H. 

Oakicj. 

tuuiinno-iif (one, III Uuspitnl Adti^ory Com- 
Witter — I' }f Oakley. 

I inirisihi of .\f,iilru'. —Emplovment Bureau — 
C K Gibb- and W. T. Williams 

Muduts Pruvun'inl {'otlou Committee -B. W. 
Batcli, |..i and J. ^uttall. 

liidiuii Tea Miukct Expansion Board . — J. C. 
Miirtv. 

Er-Sertiees As^iociation, (India) Madras 
Branch — i>. M. Reid. 
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SOUTHERN INDIA 


The Southern India Chamber of Commerce 
established in 1909 has its Registered Office in 
Madras. The objects of the Chamber are those 
U3ual__for such bodies, concerning the promotion 
of trade, especially in the Madras Presidency, 
and the interests of members. Special objects 
are stated to be : — 

“ To maintain a Library of books and publi- 
cations of commercial interest, so as to dilfuse 
commercial information and knowledge amongst 
its members. 

“ To establish Museums of commercial pro- 
ducts or organise exhibitions, either on behalf 
of the Chamber or in co-operation with others/* 

There are tliree classes of members, Affiliated, 
Resident and non-Re&ident. The usual con- 
ditions as to eligibility for election pievail. | 

The Chamber is a member of the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce, the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce in Great Britain, and 
the Indian National Committee of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, Paris. 

The Chamber registers trade marks, holds 
survey and arbitration, issues certificates of 
origin and certificates of iu\oices. 

The right of electing two representatives to 
the Madras Port Trust was accorded to the 
Chamber by the Madras Port Trust Amend- 
ment Act, 1923. Members of the Chamber 
hold seats in the Madras Legislative Assembly 
and the Chamber has also been accorded the 
right of electing a representative to that body. 
C^jointly with the Nattukottai Nagarathars' 
Association the Chamber has the right of elect- 


ing a representative to the Federal Assembly, 
Under the Madras City Municipal Amending 
Act, 1926, the Chamber has the right of electing 
one Councillor to the Madras Corporation. 
Under the State Aid to Industries Act, 1923, the 
Chamber has the right to elect one member 
to the Board of Industries. 

The Chamber also sends Its representatives 
to the Board of Communications, the Provin- 
cial Cotton Committee, the Advisory Com- 
mittees of the South Indian and Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railways, the Madras 
University, the Social Hygiene Council 
(Madras Branch), the Annamalai University, 
State Technical Scholarship Board. Advisory 
Committees of the Government, Rayapuram 
and Ophthalmic Hospitals. Income-tax Board 
of Reh-ree-?. the Madias. Maiketing Board, the 
Mad^a^C^ty Kxcise Licensing Board, the Indian 
Tea Marketing Expansion Board, etc. The 
Chamber issues a monthly magazine entitled 
“ Southern India Commerce." 

The Chamber has about 420 members on the 
rolls and has its own building. Several 
Associations in the City of Madras and Cham- 
bers of Commerce in the mofiiSBil have been 
affiliated to this Chamber. 

President — Khan Baliadur Adam Hajee 
3Iohomed Sait. 

Vice-Presidents — Kao Baliatlur C. Gopal 
MenionaiidM Kuppu'^wami Pillai. 

Secretary — p. Ragluvaii Nair, b.a., B.com. 


NORTHERN INDIA, 


‘•CoMMr.RCF RoaI). L.viiouk, 


The Ni'rthfiii Tiiili.i ('bamlicr ot Counmic** 
\Mir> founded in lU’JJ .ind ha-, its lioadijuartiT'- 
at J-aliori‘ Tlif liU-iiif-s of the i’liamhiT i-. 
couduiti'd l'> the ('liaiiiii.ui, .iml a Coinmittis- 
(•Dn-i-^tiug of minimum 111 i-ight i ks t«*d im'iubf.-, 
and a maximum ot thu c < i)-opt«d moinhurs. 

It has the right ol upu-NCiitatiim lUi tin' 
('ommunieatiniis J>o.iid, i’uujab ; the Joint 
l)r\t )opnii-iit Bi'aid I’niijab . the Nortli- 
M’cstein R.i!l\\a> Ad\i‘-iii_\ t'oinmitti-e, J,.iUon' 
Brain li , tin Maiiaeum Committee id the Haile\ ' 
roilfire ot (omnit'iie, Ij.ilioio , lioaid ot 
Eeonoiirn I'huiniiy, I’ui'jah , M.iibiuan Engineer-' 
mu Colleci' Ad\i-'Oi\ Coiun il Lahore, Bojiril 
ot l!idu!-Uir>. I’uiijal' . L!eetneit\ I’oard,! 
Punjah ; Imlusti lal Mir\e.\ Ailsisoivt oimnUlec. j 
Funjai) . L’uujah J.egklati\f V-senihly. and also j 
noinin.ites a pam-1 im tiie Railway Itato-i 
Advisory Committee. | 


j nn rchundbe arc al-* freuuontly lield. A Trade 
j Mark Regi-i^r io maiuraiaed for the registration 
'of tiade marks, hU'^iiieas nainc^. and labels 
jCeitihiales nt' oiighis are Fsiied for gooiis 
1 manufaetuied in India A set of te'>ted weights 
jk kept for testing weigiits of memlnTs and 
, nou-memherx. 

i The aim of the Cliaiubcr is to protect and 
fiuther fommereial, industrial and agricultural 
iiitere>,t-. in Northem India i>y every possiLde 
.means and it is tlie vinstant endea^ our of the 
Chamlier to .uiiieve a-- iiunli as possible for the 
good ot the nnnmon interest of members — the 
husim-'s piosperity of Northern India. 

i'htuiuuin : — Rai Ihihadur i’aiuiit Balak Bam 
PainUa. 

yirr-L'hnirman , — J. C. F. Dinidson. 


The Chamber is alliliateil with the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce ot India, and with the 
Federation id I'handiers of Comnicri’e of the 
Briti-h l.mpire, Lomfun. 

A ITibunal of Arbitiatioii has been set up. 


Cuanifittee -Rai Baiiadur L. Biiula Saran, 
; C. !). Buckley; F. W. V. F.llvers ; 
Iv. S. Fairlej ; F. H. (.Juest; F. K. Hawkes, 
o B r.. , Bewan Bahadur Dewau Krishna 
Kishoic Dhariwala; R. C. Oshorn ; Hoii’bie 
Itai Itahadur J.. Ram Saran Das, c i F , m r s. ; 


under the Rules of wlinJi arbitration relating | Sir William Roberts. Kt. cik., mla, Rai 
to commei'eial disputes arc carrieil out on behalf . Bahadur Seth itaiii itattan. Sardar Sahib Sardar 
of members and nuii-mcmbers Surveys ol Isapuran smgh Chawla 
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j JJmga 
Singh .g Co.. Lah'ifL' . M- (.lUainl-'r? Ar- 
huthui^t A: CO. Lahote ; Tiie C'uil iv Military 
Ciazctte, T.td., Lahoic : Tlur Alialnth id fiuiK Ltd. 
-Lahore; DiiiaiiaLli bll^oJ;'■^^iKuL I. diorc, 

Mr->i- laid *i: Co.. Lahore ; ^rr. if, .r itn^toiiiji 
Lahortr ; The c'(d-y,iiiL L-t.iT-- Lti't , Okara : 
The r>. C. <T. A. ( I’ljiij ih) Ltd Xhanewai : 
Ml -"i-. Tin T’.hr.i.it Jii^iii.ihLC 1.0 Lid. Lahoit 
Th'- .fillo ll..-;in J.tLToiy. L.ihoir, ; J’ho A'al.onal 
Bank or Tnihu, Lid . Lahui- , M--?-?!- Th« Attoi-k 
Oil C'o . Lt 1 , ll..i.\\a];,iiiidi • 'ili-' ‘‘•iitial Biiik 
or luiii.i. LuL, J.,ihoii. , 1 { ii LLIiudiir 

I'L l.i IhimL 'soil'- Liii'iii. • M—i-i?. 'lii.- l.finirf' 
Bi'ev'ie Co. J.r !., Ihiw.iliiiiidi • '! '.-i'- llic 
f.\ .lUnnr . Mi "i - 
L.ihni.- . 


< kill.- 

rioiii 

-M.ll^ L 

o Ll ' 

f.V.i 

llpur 

Mail. 

-1 Snigb 


1 h 

iwli 

Tiir 

A’ruTii W 

. '0 ( ll 

p.tilw.iy 

L.i 

h'Hi , 

The 

i.ilmle } 

.ll iTlii 

>iio]>!y 

( <) J 

Lt.l 

1 111. 

IiAjji I lal 

litlik 

nr illdli 

L.I 

hoi. . 

Ba-i 

lit ILAII 

iL Soil'. 

I, lie III 

: -M- 


.V (' 

I) , J.td 

i.elioli 

. Ml 

1 ' 

Til- 

Tohj 

li.eo Lo 

ol 

indi.i. 

Lid., 


Co., LhL, L'lh. 


< JiiiJ'U.ij 
llltp' llal 
J.ahoir* • 


, * ...... In'iirame 

Ill'll III Mililnr.i I'mir 


’ u., i-iWi., i/uinii ; iji' jii'iitii vniniir.i iiiin 
L.iiuis J.td.. Ih iiala Khnid: -Me".'!-. CL na 
Lid., Sialkut ; Mi-a." U.ii ^.dah .t[ini'hi Ciil.il* 
Siiiudi A' Soli-. f.alioi. , n. ll. ihiliun 

A’ .tli.i)iatra, J.rd,. Lalton , .tri'-i- Llo\d^ ICiiik 


' Ltd., -Lalioie : Me='r^. Ihr' Luiiii.di-Shtril cni 
' Storaire A Di^tnbiiiing I'o of Indi.i, Ltd., 
(Lahoi'-; Mr-ai- Imp. rial Chemical Industries 
fliidi.\) Ltd. L.iliort- . Mcasr?. The Xangra 
: ValloV Sl.iti' Co , Ltd. Lahore ; ile=srs. Buckwell 
i A I r»,. Ltd . Lahore Me-si.- The AsSoeiated 
j CViiiLiit C’oiiip.auif? Lt.JjM'ah; Messr?. A. F. 

; T. lun^on .C C'o., Lahute : Officer in Charge, 

I Military J-.uiu.'- Okara; Mtssrs. The Kew 
I Jigeiton Woollen Mills Co l)hariwal ; Messrs. 
'Martin A C<* , Xiln.re; Me-srs. The Siiiilicht 
[or India In-.(iran«e Co , Ltd . Lahore : MeS'rs. 
jciaor. iio>...-rrs A Ll. . Ltd. Bihnre : The 
I Bu'ijab >at-.»».il Iiaiik Lt-i. Lahore; M'-ssrs 
j Indi. ll Ovyaeii ..nd Ac- ivleiie C‘o., Ltd , Lahur“ . 
CM.'.-!- ll< li.iLIe M'atrr Supply SerMce of 
1 In lia l.rd . Lalii.re : The lieuala Estate, 

I Mohtuoi'.i I,' Jitc Indian i’ubheity Burraii, 
I Ohaiiwai .Var.iin Oas Bhacwan Bas, 

I ''li.ilidara (iumi Lahore;; M.ijor L. H. O. 
< ‘iu\ ille. MoiifLr"ni.-ry. 

I Ilononinj /’.'•.--Y. F. Critchlev, \.K.T i'’., 

Mtrr. \M . til.. AM.!: llaf Bahadur 
i L Ihiiu La!. >1 n K . P c,-. Krishna Trasada. 

I^t'inhiry — J. E. Keoith 

Head f'UrK — .'s Mrhd Hussain Bokhari. D. 
Coni 

TH. .\dilre*s — ” Commerce.” 

Tdci'hot'c — 


UPPER INDIA. 


The Upper India Cliiruher of Commerce 
IS concerned with tiade. roinm.Tie and nianu*| 
f-icturus 111 the l-Tiiriol [*ro\uice« and ha'= it^ 
retfutered Office .at rawii[*ore. Members hi. ] 
elected b> the Coinipiitee, 'Hbjei t to ei)nlirmt*| 
tion h% theiiextsi-neral rnfetinoofthel'hamber j 
Oenrlein.-n dustininUshed for public service, or] 
eminent in commerce or manufactures, may be' 
eieiffd honorary members of the Ch.amber by 
tne members in a General Mcetinjj .and such shall 
be exempted from paving any subscription to 
rhe Chamber. There is no entrance fee for 
membership, but subscriptions are payable 
us follows: — A. him, (omf'any or associ-l 
ation having its pilace of business in Cawn- 
pore, Its. 300 a year; an individual member! 
resident or carrying on business in Cawnpore,] 
Ks. 300 ; firm.s or individn.als having th?ir places i 
of business or resuience outside Cawnpore pay 
half the above rat..s. but the maintenance of a 
branch office in Cawnpore necessitates payment 
of full ratesi. 

The atlaiis and fiiii'B ol the Chamber are 
managed by a ('.imiiiif t. e oi ti-n iiiembirs, 
which has power to constitute Local Commit- 


tees of from four to seven members each 
at tr.ide cpDtre.s where membership Is 
siiirici«iuly numerous to justify the step. Such 
Lo/al Committees have power to communicate 
<uily with the Central Comiaittie. 

Til'' <Ti.imber appdnts Arliitration Tribu- 
nal' till the '^ttlement and adjuMment of dis- 
putes, wtien niviti ll to do -o, memfiet'' of the 
TTiluinaN beif.’g ^eh 1 1- d from a regular printed 
li't ol arbitrators. 

TTu- Chamber lus in the present year <16 
member--, tlirec honorary members and eight 
aiFiIiatcd members. 

The following are the officers . — 

IWe^idmt — It jMi n/ies, o b f , V p. 

V —0. AV. Tush. 

I Mt'inhcrs — .L H. Jiiieklaml. A. C. Inskip, 
jOB.r, K J. A\'. Plummer, Itai Bahadur Batiu 
jltam Naram, T. 1. Smith. A. (Jrant, L. H. N. 
Lowther, and Sardur Inder Singh, 
j liepfesentatire un the rnih’d rroritu'es Legisla- 
i/v A<?s'e/rtWev.- -Sir Jwala Prasad Srivastava 
Kt , and E. .M. Soiiter. c i.E. 

1 Sevielary. — il. W. Morgan. 


MERCHANTS' CHAMBER OF UNITED PROVINCES, CAWNPORE* 


The Merchants’ Chamber nf United ITovineas Cotton MilB Sugar Mills, Jute Mills, Silk 
\va^ establi'hed m A'uvemb. r, I'.i.iii, with the|weaMn'g and Hosiery works. Banks and Firms 
object oi safeguarding tiie intere'^ts oi trade ; engaged ni exten-ive li.'alings in Piece-goods, 
and industry in the United Provinet-p, providing j roimtry produced Hide and Leather, The 
regular and elhcient stati-itieal an<l inti Uigi nee j Cliambcr maintains a ceaseless channel of 
service to the luisines.' firms of the provinc* j correspondence with the Central and Provincial 
and generally Iii-lping the promotion of trade | Governments and the various Kailways on all 
ami biisine-s in ttie United Provinces through | points of cunmenial grievances, whether of 
prijper organi^arion of commercial ojunion. j general or of syiecific interest It issues every 
The Chamber r. presents almo.‘'t entirely Indian month an English and Hindi Bulletin te 
capital and has alliliated to its intmber&hij), its members who are scattered over the entire 
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proviQce. The report of the activities of the 
Chamber is a regular feature of the daily press 
of the province. The Chamber is represented 
on the V. P. Legislative Assembly. L. P. Board of 
Traffic and Communication, ' Court of the 
Lucknow University, G. I. P, Bly. Advisory 
Committee, and al>out 15 other spheres of public 
service. The constitution of the Chamber 
which is registered under the Indian Companies 


Act 1913, with a licence under Section 26, 
provides for an Executive cousit'tiim of 1 Presi- 
dent. 2 Vice-Presidents an<l IS ordinary Memners 
of the Council. A whole-time Secretary is 
attached to the omanisation. 

President . — Ham Pt’atan Gupta. 

Senior Vire-Presiloit — Guru Prasad Kapur. 

Junior Vtce-Pre-<i‘lent. — II. G. Misra. 

Secretary. — ^ilr. K. M. Purkayastha, M.A. 


UNITED PROVINCES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CAWNPORE. 


The United Provinces Chamber of Commerce 
was established in 1914, and represents all the 
important commercial and industn.tl interfSts 
of the Province. The Chamber is recoiruitcd 
both by the Provincial and Central Guveru- 
mentsand jointly returns a representativeto tbe 
United iTovinces Legislative Ass<>mbly. It 
is reprc'^ented on the Cawnpore Municipal 
Board, the Local Advisory Committee of the; 
East Indian Railway, Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, Rohilkhund Kumaon Railway. Bengal 
and North "Western Railway and on the Informal 
Committee of the East Indian llailwaa. The 
Chamber’s representatives also sit on the Pro- 
vincial Boards ot Industries. Economic Emjuiry 
and Affriculture, liis^ School and Intermediate 
Education and Governing bodies of Government 


Textile and Bv»-inir and I’niuing Schools, 
Auncultural Coll* tic. Sir IT. B. Tcchnolotrical 
Institut*', Cawnpore. Board of Traffic and 
Coinmuiiicatioii'5. Senate of the Lucknow Univer- 
•«ity, and E*npl<»ymont Board. L", P. and various 
other jtul’lic bodies in the iToviuoe. The 
Cluindier i- atldiated to the Et-dfiation of Indian 
Clumbers of ComintTce and Indubtrs as also to 
; thi^ Natiomd Committee of the International 
Ch.imber of Commerce, 

ilemhemhii ) . — Any firm. loiliMdual. cum{>any. 
coryoratmu or ab.-*M-uTiou eiigaeci or 
interestptl m tr.ade, coiiuiieree or industry 
i«i cimible lor nieiniierslup of the Chamber. 

The number of niembeis on T>-'.:isl*.r is 180 
(115 Local and 05 ^lofussil). 


INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, LAHORE (PUNJAB). 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce (Desi' 
Beopar Mandal), Lahore, was established m 1912 
and was registered under the Indian Pompanie* 
Act. 1882, in 1913. The main object for which 
the Cliamber was established was to safeguard 
the interests of Indian commerce, trade and 
- cognised by the 
• Government of 

lit* • BV*leratn>n ol 

I • I ' . ■ ' ami Industry 

and is a member of the International Chamber 
of Commerce. Paris. The Chamber has .a trade 
marks registration department and has 


putvs. The members of tins Chamber have 
ir.mchise in the commerce constituency of the 
Punjab Lcgi-iative A-semblN along with three 
Chambers — The Punjab (’hamher of Com- 
merce. The Northern India Chamber of Cem- 
merce. Lahore, and Punjab Trades Association. 

Members of the Commitri for lOHO are : — 

rrciiidrnt. — ^\'acant. 

Vice-Piaident. — IT T). Mehta. Managing 
Director. Northern India Iii'urincc Co., Ltd., 
Lalior*'. 

Hon. Stcrdnru <6 ^Tem^ei of the Committee . — 
Siolar P. 8 So«lhbaus F (Lond.h B.A., 


^ard of Arbitration to settle Commercial dL—l of Messrs. 8»>dhbans .v Co . Vudhorr*. I.4ihore 


PUNJAB, 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce has Its l 
headquarters at Delhi and exists for the care 
of mercantile interests on the usual lines in the 
Punjab, the North W«jst Frontier Proaince ! 
and Kashmir. The Chamber has Branches | 
at Amritsar and Lahore. -Memberships by 
ballot and is restricted to Banks, Merchants 
(wholesale). Railways and proprietors of large 
Industrial interests. The entrance fee is Re. 1 
and the rate of subscription Rs. 180 per year. 
The Chamber returns one member to a seat on 
the Reformed Punjab Legislative Council jointly 
Mth the Punjab Trades Association, and 
shares representation in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly with other Chambers which are 
members of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of India, in the seat allotted to the 
Associated Chambers. The Chamber is a 
member of the Federation of Chambers of 
Commerce, Tvondon. The Chamber is repre- 
sented on the Municipal Corporation of Delhi as 
well as on the N. W. Railway Advisory Com- 
mittee, Lahore. 

Members of the Managing Committee, 1940-41. — 
R. N. B. Brunt, Chairman. (Messrs. Burmah- 
Shell Oil Storage & Distributing Co., of India, 
Ltd., New Delhi); Rai Bahadur P. Mukorjee, 


IDepufu-cfoiKum. r .Muk''rjee A Co., 

bttl.Dvlhi); \ Duguui \ i {M-s'-rs. Govan 
llh**-. Ltil . N«-\v ih-ihi) . \V. T A. Page, Udovds 
I H.iuk l.t'l . l>*lhi>; r. ,1 1. Moki'ie. 

il'.ir*! i'o . Della); V ^ S, n, r.u k., (The 
Ea--tiM n New-j Ageuov, T.td . New Delhi): Lala 
Shankar Lall, (The Delhi CbnU w General Mills 
Co.. Ltd.. Delhi); The l[i>n’ble Sardar Bahadur 
s.iulai S**bha Sinuh. o.n.r.. (M*.s>rs. Sujaii Singh 
Soblu Smgh, New Delhi', J. J. Uaslett. (The 
New Egerton Woollen MilU. Dhariwal): B. H. 
Gue-t. (Messrs, (iuest ('o., Laliore) : M. 
Mtidniin. (Divisional Comiuer* i.il Ollieer North 
Western Railway, New DelhO ; Aftab Rai. 
Bar-at T.aw, (Ganga Tee Factory, Lahore 
Gantt.): The nou’ble Rai F.eliadur Lala Ram 
Saran Da.-.s. C.r.E., (The Mala Ram Cotton Mills. 
Lahore), Rai Sahib Lala Soli.iii Lai. At r. , 
(Messrs. M. Gulab Singli ..y Sons, Lahore): 
Laehhmi Narain, (Messrs. B T.achhmi 

Naram. Ainrits.ir) ; Satya Paul Vinnaiii (The 
.lawala Flour Mills, Amritsar); L. G. Hea.sman. 
(Mes.srs. Dyer Meakin Breweries. LiL. Solan 
Brewery P.* O. Simla Hills i ; G SteA’cns, (The 
East India Carpet Co., Ld.. Amritsar). 

Secretaries — Meesra. A. F. Ferguson <fc Co., 
Chartered .Accountants, New Delhi. 
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Chambers of Commerce 


BURMA. 

The Burma Chamber of Commerte, with; are eligible to become Chamber Members 
headquarters at Kaueoon, exists to eucourage j Every non-Bntish concern or person, similarly 
friendly feelingand unanimity amongcommercial engaged or interested as indicated above, 
men on all subject^ involvmc their common is eligible 'or election as an Associate Member, 
good, to promote and protect trade, commerce .The annual subscription for each ChambT 
and manufactures and. in particular, the general I Member is Rs. 4Si> per annum and of each 
mercantile interest.'; of the province, to eoiiimum-} Associate Member Rs. 360 per annum. An 
cate with public authorities, associations and j entrance tee of Rs, 150 i3 payable by each nc" 
Individuals on all matters, directly or indirectly, Member Odici-il* and others indirectly ror- 
affecting these interests, and to provide forjnected with the trade or the province or viho 
arbitration between parties willing to refer to,|may have reudorod distinguisned sersiceto ih-. 


and abide by, the judgment of arbitrators ap-jinterests represeute 
pointed by the Chamber. The following ure 
affiliated bodies : — 


bv die fhamoer may be 


The Chamber undertakes arbitrations in ad- 
dition to Its ordinary work. It due' not 
publish any statistical returns. 


jt'lected Ly the Coramitfee either on their own 
motion or on the succestion of two Members a' 

Barma ifirp In.n.nnrp 1 .doi-iitinn Honorary Members ot r he Chamber. Honorary 

Banna Fire Insurance Association. 'Members .are not required to subscribe to the 

Burma Marine Insurance Agents A.ssociatitjn. funds of the Chamber. 

Burma Motor Insurance Agents’ Association 
Burma Planters’ Association. 

Tavoy Chamber of Mines 

—\\ 1- ( ri,l-all 

J---/ St’- /'Mr'/- C.V lUlILill' 

I nl'll the 

— L. V N J>..uin*. 

'^umlr-.•^ biifl. r. .1 I .Vihi.u, A I 
;aml <r. j:. j Rui.i-it-.n. 

«-a tin' IliH'jonn Port Trii^t 
.Pou/d — H. l'on-!Uird. H, Ruper. A C Stewart, 
and J T.iit 


The Chamber elects representatives 
the following Public Bodies: — 


Burma House of Representative. 
Rangoon Port Trust Board. 
Rangoon Corporation. 

Victoria Memorial Park Trusters. 
Pasteur In-stitute Committee. 
Burma University Council. 
Rangoon Development Trust. 
Police Advisory Board. 

Advisory Committee Con'tituted 
Auxiliary Force Act, 1020. 

Rangoon General Hospital 
Committee, 

Burma Railway Buanl. 

Bishop Bigandant Home Board. 


I 


JlonSf' of 
Th»* Hon 
M' CieatU, 


I 

All British corporations, companies, Urms <>11 
persons engaged or inteiested in imrcantilej 
pursuits, such as merchants, banker.-, •ship*! 
owners and brokers or who are connected with; 
agriculture, iiuiinic, manufactun*«, jnsurani-c | 
railways, commerce, art, -'■cience or litcratuie' 


I Pepn •I'lif'ttiw on the Il'iibjovn Curpurativn — ■ 
^lcoll 

under tlic j I trtoroi Mi’hwi'iul 2‘i.uk 2 ruitee.—i', J- 
I Valentine. 

Advisory! 2*ott'‘ur IndUote CnmmdPv — H Kojnr 

Jinnnn I’mi.t.ttti/ -11. Roper, 13. A, 

I Itun>/oitn llo.^pihil .idui^ory ('omnidtee 

I — !■’. J. \ akiiime 

J\ilice .IdciMi/*/ liniird. — T. F. Cuwie, M.H K 
li'(n-pjon Ihi'fli.fiitieut 2riist--t't. S. Nk'oll. 
I'ibhui, ih'jaiotut Ilmne Ihj'nd — ./ It liardiner 
ilufma UaiLti'iiy i;,jnr<l--\ itnice 
Advii^onj (.'oiniintU't' on.ler t/ir> AojUiury Force 
Act, 192iJ. — J R Fairley. 


COCANADA. 


The Cocanada Chamber of Commerce 
established on 2yth October l>-nb. 


was. The rules of the Chamber piovide that by 
1 the term ‘ lueniber ’ lie understood a mercan- 
The following are the members of the o^tiblisliment, or the permanent 

Chamber, wliich has its hooilquarteis at ‘ ^ niereautilu firm or establishment, 

Cocanada, the chief port on the Coromandel' society ot merchants carryimr on business 
Coast north of Madras:— , m Coc.iruda or other place in the Districts 

MU Kistna, Godavari, > izagapatam, and 
AJembero . — llie Cuiuiiiandel Co . Ltd ; Kiplev' and duly elected according to 

Co.; tJurdun. AVoudiuife A Co, (.M.idra-ij fi*® Hides of the Charnber. and that all such 
Ltd.; Wil'on A: Co,; Lt'->t <v Co , Lt«l ; Jtiirm.di- be eligible but only members resident in Coca- 


Shell Oil Sturaue .ind I ii-tnbutnvi Co, i)f rndi.i 
Ltd.; The .V-jent. Tnijn-iLil B.iiik of Indi.i 
The Deccan Simar and Abkh.iii Ci» . Ltd 
Saiualkot .v Furry A Co., Ltd , Vizagujiutam. 
Mkmbipv'^ of thk Committee. 

S. A. Chee'inan {Chniiutan.) 

A S Watt. 

{'. C. H. 1L > nulda. 

Mr <i. AI. Lake (^ecretari/). 


nada can hold oilice. Members are elected by 
tullot. The Committee, w'hen called upon by 
; disfmting members or non-members of the 
I Chamber, trive their decision upon all questions 
of merciititile usage and arbitrate upon any 
j commercial matter referred them for final 
judgment. In either case a minimum fee of 
, Rs. 16 must accompany the reference with 
I Rs. 5 from a non-member and Re, 1 from a 
j member as payment for the Chamber’s Sealed 
‘ Certificate. 
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The Committee consisting of 3 members, 
including the Chainnan, is elected by 
ballot at the general meeting in January 
in each year for a term of 12 months. 
The entrance fee for each member, whose 
place of business is in Cocanada, is Ka. 100 and 
for each member whose place of business is 
ehe5\here is 50. Subscription for member-' 
whose place of business i-s in Cocanada, Its. 120 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCLAL 

The Department of Statistics was reabsorbed 
into the Department of Commercial Intelligence 
with effect from the lat December 1922. The 
Joint department has its office at No. 1, Coun- 
cil House Street. Calcutta, and is administered 
by the Director-General of Commercial Intelli- 
gence and Stuti-tio- a^-i-ted bya Deputy Director 
of Commercial Intelligence and a Deputy Director 
of Statistics. It embraces two dhtinct clashes 
of work' (n) the collection and di>semination ' 
of information connected with overseas trade 
which may be ot use to Indian firm^ and (6) 
the compilation and publication of AU-India 
statistics. 

The Government of India felt the neces- 
sity for the creation of a Central Statis- 
tical Research Bureau for the contiouou-s 
analysis and interpretation of economic 
and statistical facts and plienomena and they 
established in 1933 tlie nucleus of a Sta- 
tistical Research Bureau under the Director- ^ 
Generalof Commercial Intelli'reucc and Statistics; 
at their headtiuaiteis. Tiiis Buieau luis now ! 
been placed in charge of tlie Kconomio Adviser | 
to the (Jovernment of India appointed m lUSH, 
with a Deputy-Director of Statistical Research , 
at the hcadiiiiarters. 

Among the important publications for which 
the Director-General is responsible are the 
following annual volumes . --Statement of the . 
Foreign’ Seaborne Trade and Navigation ofj 
British India, Statistical .Abstract for British! 
India. Agricultural Stati-itics. Estimates of Area 
and Yield of PniK'ipal Crops and Indian Customs 
Tariff. The department alsf^* publishes a v\'eekly 
journal — “ The Indian Trade Journal" — 

the principal features of which are (»i) 
information as to tariff changes in foreign 
countries which affect Indian interests. {//)| 
notices of tenders called for and coiitraetsi 
placed by Govermiieut departments and luildic’ 
bodies; ('■) crop reports and forecasts, (d) 
GovemnitMit oideis, communiques and other- 
notifications affecting tra<le, (^) anilysi.<? of In- 1 
diaii trade statistic^. (0 market reports, price [ 
and trade movements ot the staple exports and 


per annum, payable quarterly, for others R.S. 60 
per annum, payable in advance. The Committee 
Usually meets once a month on the penultimate 
Thursday and the general body meets on the 
last Thursday. 

A Fortnightly Circular of current rate* of 
produce, freights, and exchange U drawn up by 
I the Committee. 

INTELUGENCE AND STATISTICS. 

I imports, (//) trade enquiries for securing trade 
' introductions, and (h) monthly, quarterly mid 
I annual reports of the Indian Trade Commissionera 
abroad and summaries of the leading features 
I of consular and other trade reports. 

I The Review of the Trade of India and the 
monthly Survey of business conditions in India 
are now being published by the Statistical 
Research Bureau. 

The Department also administers the Com- 
I MERCiAL Library and Reading Room located 
' at No. 1, Council House Street. Calcutta. This 
was at first a small departmental library used 
for the purpose of answering enquiries, but In 
1919 the Government of India agreed to the 
! formation of a combined technological library 
of reference in Calcutta in place of the separate 
libraries attached to the Departments of Com- 
nuTual Iiitclligciiee niid ^^tatDtii-*. and Patents 
and and the resultant Commercial 

Libiaiy and Reading Room was placed under 
the admmBtiative Loutrol of the Director- 
Geneial. It has now been expanded into a 
hi-'t-rla-s tiM-iinical library containing over 
19.02X Adlume-' on different subjects of com- 
im-ri ial. c«a>nunu<- and lndu^trial interest as w’ell 
. 1 ' Indian and foieign >tatistical publications, 
and o\ei JOu terbnnwl and commercial jomuals 
and iiiaiket itqtort-'. Didinarily books are 
i-on-ulted in the Library, but they are also 
.ivailable on loan upon deposit of \ahie through- 
ou( India. 

The Department works in close co-operation 
w'lth the Directors of Industries and other 
Goveruineui Departments in India, with the 
Indian Trade Commissioners in London, 
AliUn, Osak.a (Japan). ^lombasa (East Africa), 
New York and Alexandria and the Indian Trade 
Agent, Kabul, with His Majeatv*-^ Trade Com- 
iiu-.»ioners lu India and the Dominions, and 
with Con^uIa^ Oilicerf> in Aarious parts of the 
world. And the \eaily increase in its corres- 
pondence show's tliat it is steadily being used 
more and more both by tirm-s in India and by 
overseas firms interested in Indian exports. 


THE BRITISH TRADE COMMISSIONER SERVICE IN INDIA. 

The British Tiade Commissioners in India are I exportere ; by undertaking such special con- 
part of the World-Wide Commercial Intelligence structive activities as may be found possible ; 
Organisation of the Imperial Government. The and by assisting traders in the removal of their 

-. i. ' difficulties. The Department has nothing to do 

with the regulation of trade. It passes no mea- 
sures and makes no restrictive or regulative 
orders. Briefly, the policy on which it is based 
is a policy of assistance without interference. 

The Department of Overseas Trade maintains 


Department of Overseas Trade, London, which 
is the headquarters of this organisation, is a 
joint department of the Board of Trade and the 
Foreign Office and was created in 1917 with the 
specific object of stimulating the overseas trade 
of the United Kingdom by securing commercial 
information from all parts of the world ; by dis- 1 
seminating it to 


British manufacturers and a network of trained and experienced Comm^- 
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The Canadian Commercial Intelligence Service. 


cial Intelligence Officere throughout the world,' out the world, etc A library consisting of over 
who forward a constant supply of commercial; 1,000 catalogues of the lea<iinL' British manu- 
information to London and provide local assist- 1 facturers is maintained m Calcutta and Bombay, 
ance in the promotion of British economic inter- 1 and hrms desirine information A\ith regard to 
ests. Those overseas officers who are stationed ! specific manufacturers of particular machinery 
in the British Empire are members of the Trade or proces'^es are in%ited either to call personally 
Commissioner Service while Foreign countries or to communicate their re. juire^ments in writinf^ 
are served by the Commercial Diplomatic , It is hoped that local inij«.rter> and huvers will 
Service forming part of the British Diplomatic ; co-operate by making a more extended use of 
Missions and by the Consular Service. 


Function of Commissioner. — Tlie primary 
duty of the British Trade C'(immis>i.>iier com- 
prises the collection of information in regard to 
opportunities that may ariac within lua territory 
for securing and developing trade by Briti‘;h 
manufacturers and merchants both in the 
United Elingdom and other parts of the British 
Empire. He is, therefore, enjoined «*arefnlly to 
watch and report froni time to time to t)ie B.iard 
of Trade and the Governments of the Dominiou-s i 
concerned on all matters atfe«ting the trade, 
industry and commerce of his area. His genera! 
functions are to maiiitaiu cordial relation^ with 
the governing authorities of Id's area ; to enter 
into personal relations with the (.'hamt'crs of 
Commerce. Trade Associations, and siinil.ir 
bodies, and with the prim ipal representati\«- 
importers and local manufacturers : to \i'it the 
principal commorcml centres, to report upon 
foreign competition, un financial and trade- 
conditions, and new lagislution atfe«tjng trade, 
to make an annual general report on the condi- 
tions and prospects of traile m hi' area . and to 
furnish special reports and jnoTK>gra}»])^ on 
particular questions wiiich are likely to be of 
interest to British nianufacturer^ an<i t‘\porters. 
He is also expeetcfl to supply a regiihir How of 
commercial information ot all kinds to Ids de- 
partment : to maintain an acthe corre-pondenee 
with firms in the Cnitcd Kingdom or the Jioim- 
nions wiio wish to extend their tra«le with his 
area : and to give all fioiSMble a-^si'tanee to the 
representatives of British firms who may Msjt 
his territory. 

Every effort is made by His rilajcsty’s Trade 
Commis.sifiners to keep in touch with Briti.-h 
represeutativcs and agents in India. The «>llices j 
are equipped with a complete range of dire* to-; 
ries and refereiiLC bo<jk» of all kinds and inlorm.i- 
tion is available with regard to sufh matters as- 
tariff conditions, port dues and charges t!irt»iigli- ' 


the information a\ailable m the offices and bv 
bringing to the attention of the British Trade 
Commi-'sioat-rs aiiv cases where the interests of 
exporters from The United kingd-un or the 
Dominions may be adver'^ely affected by foreign 
competition t-r otln rwi^e 

H .M's TR\J»f; UOMMISSION'CK^ IN' INDIA 
Calcutta — 

Sir Thomas M -\in<coi]gh, r b K . 

His Maje-ty - senior Traiie Commissioner 
in India. Burma and Ceylon. 

Mr A hehofield, 

His Maje*ry'o Trade Commissioner at 
Calcutta 

Post Box No 0©3, Fairlie House, Fairlie 
Place 

T« legr.iphic Address— “ Tradcom, Cal- 
ciiita ■■ 

Tcleph*«ne Nu. — “ Calcutta 1042.” 

Boiahaij - 

Mr. W D. M Clarke, 

111' Maj. stj 's Trade Commissioner at 
P«oiiibay. 

Po^t Jfox Xo 81.', 3. M'ittet Road, 
Ballanl F'tate 

Telegraphic Aiidrcss, Tnulcom. Bombay.” 
TtlephoneXo Bombfi\ 2300."). ” 

P.i.ruia — 

Imperial Trade Correspondent. Dept, of 
Commerce and Industry, Secretariat, 
Rangoon. 

Cei/lon — 

Imperial Trade Correspondent. 

Director of Commerce and Industries, 
I'olombo. 


THE CANADIAN COM /lERCIAL INTELUGENCE SERVICE. 


The Canadian Department of TrarJr and Com- 
merce comprises, as one of its prineiiial divi-nui' 
the Commercial Intelligence .Ser\i«e Thi' 
Service had its beginnings prior to the i 'tablir»h- 
ment of the Department in 1892 and has sin<-e 
undergone considerable expansion. At present 
it Includes a headquartcr-j staff in Ottawa ami 
thirty-four Trade Commissioner offices abroad, 
seventeen of these being in British and an ecjual 
number in foreign countrif' 

The office of the Canadian Trade Commis- 
sioner for India, Burma and Ceylon was esta- 
bli'shed in Calcutta in 1922 and was transferred j 
to Bombay on April, 1940. Its services are at the ^ 


(lis{>Obal of Canadian firms interested in the 
export of their goods to the Indian market 
and to others who may be interested in the 
purchase of Indi.m products. It is also in 
regular touch with import houses in India and is 
prepared to co-operat(“ as well with exporters 
■'eeking a market in Canada for any Indian 
commodities. 

Canadian Coiernmptit Trade Commissioner 
in India, Burma and Ceylon. — Mr. Paul Sykey, 
Gresham Assurance House, Mint Road, Bombay, 
P. 0. Box886.Telephone— 20672, Tel. Address: — 
” Canadian, Bombay.” 
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THE INDIAN CENTfiAL COTTON COMMITTEE. 


Office. — Nicol Enad, Ballard Estate, Bombay. 

‘^ecntiiry. — itr. 1). X. ilalita, b a (Oxon). 

Seerdaty — ilr. C. J. Bocarro, m.a. 

Bucdor, TechioJoyical Labonitonj. — Dr. XazirAlimad, o.b.e., m.sc., pIid., F.inst.P 


The Indian CVntral Cuttou Committee ^\aaj 
conatituted by tlie Government of India in 
March 1921, aa a result of the recommendation! 
of the Indian Cotton Committee of 1917-lS. I 
Originally the Coimuittee was jiurely an ail\isorv i 
body but with its incorporation under the indmi 1 
Cotton Cess Act in 192.1. it became an admiiih- 
trative body having at its disposal fun.ls for 
the improvement and development of the 
growing, marketing and inanufaetine of cotton 
m India. The funds of tlie Committee are 
deri\t‘d from the Cotton Cess of two annas pei 
))ale (four annas for the hrst three years) whuh 
was imposed in 1923. Having complete control 
over its funds, the Committee has been able to 
buil»l up a satisfactory reserve and is at present 
spending over Es. 10 lakhs per annum on cotton 
improvement, mainly on agricultural and techno- 
logical research and seed distribution schemes. 

The activities of tlie Committee now extend 
to all branches of cotton impiovement in India, 
and, as an autlmritative body to advise the 
Central and Proviinial (ro\«*iJummts on impor- 
tant matters of cotton poli'*y, it has attaine«l an 
outstanding position, liricrty, the Committee 
may be dcsTiljed today a.s ‘Information 
Bureau’ for ewrj tiling pertaining to Imliau 
cotton Tlie Committee provides fundN loi 
researeli into tottoa proLdoms of all-Imlia 
importaiKC and lor tlie development, e.xtensioii 
and murki ting ol improvcil varieties ol « otton 
The aim. however, lia> always been to supple- 
ment and not supplant the work of the .\gri« ul- 
tiiral Departments in tlie cotton growing pio- 
vinccs and Indian States. Intludmg as it doe-, 
representatives of growers, agricultural oHiccr>. 
tradeis. spiuucrs and manufacturers, it has been 
an invaluable forum for the discussion ot inanv 
problems of general concern. A li>.t of the 
members constituting the Committee and the 
various interests they represent as on 3 1st 
August 1939 is given below . — 

MEMBEKS OF THE COMMITTEE. 

President. — P. M. Hharegat, c.i.K., I O.&., 
Vice-Chairman, Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research, ex-offuio. 

(a) Dr. W. Burns. c.i.E., Agricultural Com- 
missioner with the Government of India, ej:- 
officio. 


Sind. Rao Saheb X, I. Thadani, Directw Of 
Agriculture. 


The Director-! Mieral of Commercial Intelli- 
geutc an.l .Stati^tlc^, ex-offeio. , , 


REPRESENTATIVES OF CHAMBERS 
COMMERCE AND ASSOCIATIONS 


The East India Cntton As-M^eiation, Sir Pur- 
^hotamda-. I’inikurdas, c [ r , M r e. 

Tlie Bombay Millowuers* Association, S. D 
Saklatvala, m.l.a 

The Bombay Chamber of Commerce. M. S 
Diirntti. 


'1 h«- Indian Meuhants' Chamber, Chandulal P. 
Paiikh, M.L.A 

The Xararhi Chamber of Commeice. A. P. 
Dai low 


'I'hc Ahiuedahad Millownera’ Association, 
K.i-iuibhai Xaill'bai. 

'I’he Tutuorin Chaiid*er ot ('omnierce, J. 
\'. uie^eh 

The 1 pper India CliambiT of Ct.tniinerce, 
Ca|)tain S K Pocovk, .vi.o., m i a. 

The Empire Cntton Orowing Cnipuration, Sir 
William EulM‘it>, o in , M l.a. 


COMMERCIAL REPRESENTATIVES 
.N OMINATED J>V CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 


( 'cntral Prorinces and Berar . — Rao Saheb P. V. 
Deshinukh; V. G. Deshpande 

Madrat. — G. A. Banibridge. 

Pnnjah — Balnk Ram. 

Bcnmtl rcprcscntdti' f . — tiirija Pro^anna Chak- 
raverty. 


CO-OPERATIVE BANKING 
JtEPRESKNTATlVK 

Sii Chimilal V. Mehta, K I'.s.i. (T’nv-7Ve;>nhvi0- 

REPRESENTATIVES OF COTTON- 
GROWING INDt'STRY. 

Maitni.f — V. C. Paianbsvvami Gounder, M t A.; 
II. Sitarama Roddy Gam, M l.a. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF AtailClTLTURAL 
DEPARTME.NTS 


Bomhan — Va-hwantrum Rajaram 
Mange^li Bahhuta i’atcl. M L a. 


Joshi; 


Madras. — P. H. liama Reddi, i a s.. Director 
of Agriculture. 

Bombay. — Th(‘ Director of Agriculture. 

United P/ocinces . — The Director of Agricul-: 
ture. 

Punjab — The Director of Agriculture. | 

Central Provinces *i* Berar . — The Director ofi 
Agriculture. I 


Ignited ]‘ioiincis.~ Chaiidhari Shivamangal 
Singh. VI. I. V ; Rai Bahadur Kunwar Laxmiraj 
Singli, M r. 0 

Punjab — Sardar Bahadur Gurbachan Singh, 
VI l.a. ; Ch. ^loluimmad Ya-iin Khan. M l.a. 

Central Ptoiinccs and Ih nir — Rao Bahadur 
Sir Madhaorao Deshj»an<ie, k.b e . Suganchand 
Tapadia. 

Smd . — Roger Thomas. 
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BEPRESEXXATIVES OF IXEIAX STATES 

Hyderabad State — Nizam-ud-Bin Hyder, 

Pirector of Agriculturf. 

Barodn State.- — R. G. Allan, C T.E , CommS- 
sioner of Agriculture. 

Gwalior State. — Lt. Sardar D. K. Jadhav, 
Director of Agriculture. 

Fajputana and Central India States — T. E 
Low, I.A.S. 

ADDITIOXAL MEMBERS NOMIXATKI) BY 
THE GOVERNOR-GENERA L-IX-OOUXCTL 

Rao Bahadur S S. Saliinath. I)ej)iity Director 
of Agriculture. Southern Division. Dharwar ; 
f. G. Rama l>er, Director of Aiirkulture in 
Mysore, Bangalore ; Rao Bahadur V. Rama- 
natha Ayyar, <,'<ttt<ju Spcciahet. Coimbatore : 
Rai Bahadur S. V. Kanunuo, Reveoue Minister, 
Holkar State, Representative of the Holkar 
State ; Seth laserdas Vanndmal, m.l.a , Rejire- 
sentative of the Karachi Indian Merchants' 
Association ; Dr. B. L. Sethi, Eccmoniic Bota- 
nist (Cotton »fc Rabi Cereals) to the Government 
of Enited Provinces, Cawnpore ; The Hon'ble 
Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu, President, Madras 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, Madras , Lala 
Shxi Ram, Representative ot tlie Cotton Mill- 
owners’ of Delhi ; Chellarani shewaram, Repre- 
sentative of the Karachi Cotton As^oriatk)n Ltd ; 
Pewan Bahadur Sir T. Vijuyaraghav.acharya. 
K-B-E. ; H. B Rajdev, Ikputy Director of 
Agriculture, Karnatak DivBion, Raichur . 
Sardar Rao Bahadur Blniiibhai R. Naik, Sairram- 
pura, Surat; Dr, T E. (Jregorv, Economic 
Advisor to tlie Government of India. 

Amongst the research -schemes of the Com- 
mittee. plant breeding sehcincs for the improve- 
meiit of quality naturallj take pride of i>l.ue. 
The agencies emplo>ed by the Committee for 
its research work have varied little in « haractci 
sinee lyiiS, tliough tiiey have ‘jrown in number. 
Jt ountinufs to maintain a Te(lim»Iogn al babor.i- 
tory at Jhnnliav which inrlmles a complete 
experimental spinning plant and a sciontihc 
laboratorv for rcstanh on the cotton hbn- A 
new feature i.s the addition to tlic l..»boratorv' of 
a Testing House which is reiojiuisrd b> the 
B.I.S F.A. It also provides a larue proj.oitiiHi 
of the funds for the Jndore Institute ol Plajit 
Industry. 

For a eon>iderable period the C*iminittec 
restricted it.s graIlt^ t«i agiicultural le.'-earch. 
but in it was decided that tlie tune had 

come to adtl it^ siipjMirt tfi tin* cllorts alic.idy 
being made to hriilge tlic lmj» betwej-n tin 
experiment station and the cultivator and to 
supplement tin* fund-^ vslinli the Atiiii ultiiial 
Departmt'iits were devotintr to the intiodin tiou 
of improvements into agiicultural practii e. 


Speckd attention fiuin that time began to be 
devoteil to sPfti introduction schemes. 

, The Cummittfc has not stopped at the pruduc- 
jtion of better cotton, but from it's iiaeption has 
[devoted special attention to better marketing 
, to the ]ireveiifion of adulteration and other 
abuses and tii many other problems connected 
with the cotton trad.- of the country Remilated 
; Cotton Markets existed in Berar ia-fore tlie 
establishment of tlie Conmuttee. and that s\ stem 
! which had stood the te.st ot time was c-t>mmended 
with eertaiu luodilications fur general adoption. 
Regulated lottoii Markets have now been 
established in Bombay, Central Priovinres 
Madras, Hyderaliacl and Indore Smilarly.. 

; on the recommendation of tlie Conmuttee. the 
Cotton Transport Aet was parsed in I'JilJ by 
which Piovimial Governments are empowered to 
exclude from any spcaitn-il area cutton, kapus 
<»r seed from outside unless required lor a special 
purpo-'e and .overed by a license. Prior t.) the 
passing of this Act. inferior cotton- used to be 
imported in large quantities into the staple 
Cotton tracts for purposes of adulteration, to 
the detriment of the reputation of several 
valuable cottoiis Tlie Act i- now in force in 
almost all the important staple cutton areas of 
Bombay, Madras and the Central Brovincos 
.as well as in Baroda, Rajplpla, Chhota L’depur, 
Hyderabad and Indore, etc In iy’25, on the 
: recommendation of the Committee, the Cotton 
(Jinniiig and i’ressmg Faitori..'., Act was passed 
I’lii- provides for a certain niea-ure of control 
f*f ginning and iiressiiig factories and i-specially 
lor the marking of all bales id' cotton pressed 
with a, press mark and s(.'ria{ numljer which 
enables tluqu to be tra. ed to tlieir origin. 
R'-eeiitly the Act has iieeii Used fur the preven- 
li<»n ol watering and fur the mixing of non- 
eotton articles with eottoii The Committee 
has also taken steps t-) bring to the notice of the 
traile, })otli in liuli.i and abroad, those improved 
Varieties wlihh h.ive now reached a eunmicrciul 
si-ale. 

It may be stat.-.l without he-itation that, as a 
result of the ehorts ol the I'onimitt.-e. the la-t 
sixteen v.ar- h.ive. •^((n a iiiarki d ih.inge m the 
eharaeter ol the Indian < nq), j.jirtn iilai iv in 
the pere* nt.igc of shoit .uid ?indjiim staple 
hqii.illv mipoiTaiit 1- Tlie n‘-ult ot .igi k ultural 
HM-arch and it- applnation to the \ leld ol 
M.tton pel a«-ie The av.-r.ege >ir!d j.. f aeie in 
the quiiiqueimnim l‘i hu the who),- c ..imtrv 
is ir’J> higher th.ui loi tlie qiiii)(|ueimumi lie* 7 - 
:id. despite tiu- t.ot that m tw.> v.-.us .d tlie last 
qumquenmiun the < oTtoii i rop m &oine unpoit.int 
,ari.i- wa- snioudv d.iiiuged b\ atmoriiial 
.W.athei lon.litioii- q']„ .im utam. d area undei 
! about ol tlie total 

I he iiltim.jti idi.il K to emourage tin- e-tablisli- 
iiii-iit .il tr.nU HliniM-r .iitrii ul- 

1 tlual « oiiilitiun- and tlie limitations ol irrigation 
supply ami -oil make thl^ ]>ossibie. 
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THE EAST INDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION. LIMITED. 


Bombay. — The Association is the outcome 
of the findings of the Indian Cotton Committee 
which was appointed by the Governor*General 
in Council under a resolution dated September 
27th, 1917. Until the end of 1917 the Cotton 
Trade of Bombay was in the hands of seyen 
distinct bodies, viz., The Bombay Cotton 
Trade Association, Ltd., The Bombay Cotton 
Exchange, Ltd., The Bombay Millowners' Asso- 
ciation, The Bombay Cotton Brokers* Asso- 
ciation, Ltd.. The ilarwari Chamber of Com- 
merce, The Bombay Cotton Merchants’ and 
Muccadums'Association, Ltd., and The Japanese 
Cotton Shippers* Association. None of these 
bodies were representative of the trade as a 
whole and their interests often came into con- 
fiict with each other. The necessity of a system 
of periodical settlements, such as existed in 
Liverpool, was badly felt, especially when spe- 
culation was rife in futures which was so exces- 
sive in 1918 that the Trade had to invoke the aid 
of Government to prevent a financial crisis. 

The Cotton Contracts Coiuraittee was created 
under the Defence of India Act in June 1918 as a 
temtiorary measure under the Chairmanship 
of Mr, G. Wiles, I.C.S. This body was replaced 
by the Cotton Contracts Board In 1919, which 
continued to function until May 1922, when the 
Act, under which the Board worked, was re- 
pealed, and Its functions were carried on by the 
East India Cotton Association under Bombay 
Act No. XIV of 1922. 

The Association continued to function under 
the above Act until 31st Octob r. 1932. With 
effect from 1st November, 1032, the Association 
bag been regulating trun^'actions in cotton under 
Bombay Act No. IV of 1932 under which it has 
been declared to be a recognised Cotton Associa- 
tion. 

Thf pres.mt constitution of the Board is a- 
follows ' — 

Sir I’nrshot.uiidii'' Tli.ikuida--. Kt.. 

M B.K , \ . ii.iiid.i" M.nlli.i'd.i>. (li'C- 

Sellei-^' Panel. .I.iinn.ida- Kaiinl:i'-. 
Fateluh.iiid .Jhuiijliuii«ula, Haii’-iaj Jiv.iinia''. 
iSvUi-r-^’ r<in>'I) .1 Voiu'xJi. .1 K K:i>,KaimIa^ 
Kilachanil (’ SlnittleMoitli. {llutE'r^' run»’l) . 
Kaiuileo A Bodar. Katilal T Thakk.ir. T'ni.xdiitt 
Suiajinal Neinam. llad.inlal I’.iliiam. )kinai'*nal 
Jtasintlal Sek-ana. Pienn-haiid Ivedia (/>/<M.'/s 
Panel) . K S Patil. HA. IJ, U . M l, \ . I>i 
V H I’atil, M M’ l*h !' . [i'oflttn t.ioner'' 
n'eijri sentiinre.-,) Nnminat«-d l'\ the Govt^i niiieiit 
•of Bomhav : Sanlar H:i.» Paliadui I'.hiiiildiai 
R Vaik Saidar Baliadur (Jnr Iknhaii Siiiuh 
H. Sitarani Keddv, BA. B I. . M I, ^ . {Cotton 
droivert.' Repre^entnturs) Nominated by the 
Indian Central Cotton Committee 

Officers. 

C M. Parikli. B Com , Serretanj; A. It. 
Afenezen, Deputy Secretary and Manaqer, Clearintj 
Uon.^e and S. A. P. Aiyar, Assistant Setretary. 

Some of the objects for which the Af-soida- 
tion is established arc To provide and main- 
’tain suitable buildings or rooms for a Cotton 


' Exchange in the City of Bombay and else- 
where in India and to regulate admission to 
jand prohibition of the use thereof and the 
I nature and times of such user, whether in the 
! case of the general body or particular classes 
or any individual or firm or company using the 
' Exchange ; to provide forms of contracts com- 
pulsory or permissive and regulate the making, 
carrying out and enforcement or cancella- 
tion of contracts ; to adjust by arbitration or 
otherwise controversies between persons 

* engaged in the cotton trade ; to establish 
ja>.t and equitable principles in the trade and 
to maiiitulii uniformity of control ; to fix or 
adopt standards of classification of cotton ; to 

I acquire, preserve and disseminate u-selul in- 

• fonnathm connected uith the cotton interest 
throiiizhout all markets: to decrease or insure 
the lo<al risk attendant upon business: and 
generally to control, promote and regulate the 
cotton traile in the Presidency of Bombay and 
elsewhere in India, improve its stability and 
augment the facilities with whUh it may be 

I conducted : to establish and maintain a Clearing 
j House lor the purpose of dealing with cotton 
traiiMctioiis, and to regulate admission to and 
prohibition of the user thereof and the nature 
and times *>f >uch use whether in tlie case of the 
I'eneral bod\ or particular classes or any Indivi- 
dual or film or company using the Clearing 
Jlousc . tt» regulate the handling and expttrtation 
ot (ottoii from India and the importation of 
<H»tton into India in so lar as it may he im- 
ported . to briniJ. prosecute, or deleml, or aid 
m bringing, prosecuting, or deteiuling. any 
-mts. a«tions, ]tri><eetfings. applii-ations. or 
arbitrations on behalf t>f Membeis or Assotiate 
Membeis or Speci.il Associate Members or other- 
w|si‘ as the i)ireitors of the Association may 
think proper or l■oluluclve to the ohjeits oi the 
\ss(>« latiiui and to preMTibe the })iiiuiple of 
liamuig of contracts with a \ iew to elimiiute the 
tempt.itiou and possibility ot speiulatiNe 
manipiilatioa. 

'I'he Assot. iation has a tine liuilding at Sewri 
Cotton Depot, contummg 121 Bu\eis’ Rooms 
and S4 Seileis’ Rooms, a. large Trading Hall 
on the lines of Liverpool and New A'ork Ex- 
ehaiigt'.s. Survey Rooms, Appeal Rooms, etc 

The Assoidation has another fine Building. 
•’ The Cotton Exchange ” at the corner of 
Sheikh Meuion Sticct ami KalbadcM Hoad, 
wheicin trading in “luiward” contracts is con- 
ductcil. It comprises ot a ba.seincnt, aground 
floor ('I'rading li:ill) with two galleiies and six 
other upper tloors There are 114 telephone 
cabins for membeis on the ground lloor and 
the galleries. Tlie top tlooi accommodates the 
administrative offices of the Asset iation and the 
Clearing House, and the remaining five tloors 
contain 113 rooms lor members’ offices 

I The Assofiatioii has a membership of 41."). 

I The Bombay Cotton Annual containing 
ImattcTM relating to every branch of the trade 
jls published annually in December and 
jstattetics are issued twice weekly. 
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India has been the home of the cotton trade | 
from the earliest times. Its cotton, known as ; 
white wool, was well-known to the ancient? ^ 
and its cloth was familiar to the West in the j 
days of the overland route. The name Calico > 
comes from the fine woven goods of Calicut,' 
and the products of the Dacca liandlooms are 
still remarkable as the finest musliu» human 
skill can produce. 

Indian Cotton. 

The exports of Indian cotton began to assume 
importance with the opening of the sea^ route. 
They received an immense stimulus during the 
American Civil War, when the close blockade , 
of the Confederate ports produced a ct»tton , 
famine in Lancashire, and threw the English , 
Spinners back on InJia for their supply of raw 
material. When the war broke out the ship- 
ments of Indian cotton were 5-3,000 bal.s 
but during the last year of the war they aver- 
aged 973,000 bales. Must of this cotton was 
sold at an enormously inflated price, and 


induced a flow of wealth into Bombay, ibe 
great centre of the trade, lor wiiich there was 
no outlet. The consequence was an unprece- 
dented outburst of spccuLition known as the 
“ Share Mania,” and when tlie surrender of Lee 
re-opened the Southern Ports widespread rule 
follow'ed. It is natimated that the surplus 
wealth brought into the country by the Ameri- 
can Civil War aggregated £02 millions. Since 
then the culthatiou of Indian cotton, although 
interrupted by famine, has ^tuadily increased. 
For the Ust season tor which returns are avail- 
able. 1938-39. the total area in all territories 
rep»Drtcd on was computed at 23,553,000 acres 
and the total estimated outturn was .'>,120,000 
bales of 400 lbs. as compared with 25,746,000 
acres and 5,779,000 bales in 1937-38, 

Bombay, Punjab, the Central Provinces and 
Hj'derabad aie the chief producing centres. The 
following table gives the rough distribution 
of the outturn. The figures are the eeiimated 
figures for the past season, and are not exact, 
but they indicate the distribution of the crop : — 


I 

1007-38. , 

(Provisional Estiriiah-s). 1 

1938-39.' 

(Provi.^ional Estimates). 

Provinces and States. 

Acres in 
Thouisinds. 1 

Dales of 400 lb\ 
(In thousands) 

Acres in | 
Thousands. 

Bales of 400 lbs. 

( [n thousands). 

Bombay (a) 

0,172 1 

1 

5.751 

1.104 

Central Province® and Berar . . 

4,U47 

698 j 

3,742 

549 

Puujab (a) 

3.080 

1.513 i 

t 

3.052 

1,308 

Madras (a) 

2,572 

.505 

1,953 

389 

United Province*' («) . . 

5'>5 

JOo 

COT 

181 

Sind («) 

1,049 

4')l 

054 

370 

Bengal (a) 

83 

-■ 


28 

Bihar 

43 

8 

4.3 

7 

Assam . . . . • • • • 

45 

24 

3i‘» 

14 

Ajiner-Merwara 

37 

J5 

27 

8 

North-West Frontier Province. 

22 

4 

oo 

5 

Orissa 

8 

1 ! 

8 

1 

Delhi 

- 

1 1 

2 

i 

Hyderabad 

3,563 

570 ' 

3,490 

507 

Central India 

1,323 

U:; 

1,141 

159 

Baroda . . 

914 

219 

S03 

202 

Gwalior . . 

G08 

78 

560 

96 

Bajputana 

527 

99 

465 

91 

Mysore 

85 

11 

84 

11 

Total - . 

25,746 

1 5,779 

23,553 

5.120i 


(a) Includmg Indian States. iVofe. — A baie contains 400 lbs. of cleaned cotton. 
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Exports op Raw Cotton from India. 

(In thousands of bales of 400 lbs.) to various Countries for year ending 31st March : — 


Countries. 

i 1934-35. 

1935-36. 

j 1936-37. 

1 1837-38. 

1938-39. 

United Kingdom 

347 

456 

622 

395 

440 

Other parts of the British Empire . . 

..j 6 

12 

14 

23 

23 

Total, British Empire 

353 

468 

636 

418 

463 

Japan 

.. *’.055 

1,759 

2,426 

1,360 

1,211 

Italy 

278 

154 

165 

152 

92 

France 

. • 14S 

165 

155 

95 

169 

China (exclusive of Hongkong, etc.) 

142 

109 

72 

68 

192 

Belgium 

153 

•228 

312 

197 

141 

Spain 

60 

68 

26 


2 

Germany 

153 

261 

218 

166* 

189 

Other Countries 

148 

184 

258 

276 

244 

Total, Foreign countries 

.. 3,137 

2,928 

3,f.33 

2,314 

2,240 

Total 

. . 3,490 

3.396 

4.268 

2,732 

2,703 


Bombay is the great centre of tbe cotton whole outt am, which still coneiata for the most 
trade. The principal varieties are Dholleras.! part of a short-staple early matorlng variety 
Broach, Oomras (from the Berars), Dharwarj suitable to soils where tbe rainy season is brief, 
and Coomptas. Broach is the best cotton I 

grown in Western India. Hiuganghat cotton,; Reference has been made to the popularity 
from the Central Provinces, has a good repu- of the Indian bandloom cloths in the earliest 
tation. Bengals is the name given to the days of which we have record. This trade 
cotton of the Gangetic valley, and generally grew so large that it excited alarm in England, 
to the cottons of Northern India. The Madras and it was killed by a series of enactments, 
cottons are known as Westerns, Coconadas. commencing in 1701, prohibiting the use of 
Colmbatores and Tinnevellys. The best of sale of Indian calicoes in England. The in- 
these 13 Tlnnevelly. Cambodia cotton has veution of the spinning Jenny and the power 
been grown with success in Southern India, loom and their development in England convert- 
but it shows a tendency to revert. The high ed India from an exporting into an Importing 
prices of cotton realised of recent years have country, and made her dependent on tbe United 
given a great impetus to cultivation. Govern- Kingdom for the bulk of her piece-goods. The 
ment have also been active in improving the first attempt to establish a cotton mil) in India 
class of cotton produced, by seed selection; was in 1838, but the foundations of the industry 
hybridization and the Importation of exotic ' were really laid by the opening of the first mill 
cottons. Although these measures have met in Bombay in 1856. Thereafter, with occa- 
with a couaiderable measure of success, they | sional set backs from famine, plague and other 
have not proceeded far enough to leawn the causes, its progress was rapid. 

The following statement shows tiie quantity (in pounds) of yarn of all counts spun in all India 
for the twelve months .A.pril to March, m each of the i^ast 4 yoats: — 

— I 1935-36. I 1936-37. j 1937-38. | 1938-39. 

British India. ; " 

Bombav Presidency ; 548,806,151 512,882,434 592,126,414 647,662,989 

M-ijras' I 113,614,634 129,886,202 136,401,136 168,799,773 

Bengal I 40,991,244 38,064,475 38,302,562 45,695,270 

UniU'd Provinces 108,020,179 115,002,739 107,399,774 117,703,838 

Aimer-Mer^^a^a 10,385,454 8 607,883 12,216,972 15,140,535 

piniab 1 7,118,486 9,034,865 9,923,793 15,727,390 

Delhi ! 25,203,947 25.990,094 25,498,480 30,888,971 

Central Provinces and Berar .. ..! 46,427,809 47,599,390 52,546,165 59,598,872 

Dihar i 783,927 2,812,738 

Burma .. .. .. •• 3,671,055 3,515,938 not included notincluded 

Total ..904,238,959 1 890,584,020 975,199,223 1,104,030,376 

Foreign Territorv. ' 

Indian States ot Indore, Mysore, Baroda, ! i 

Nandgaon, Bbavnagar, Hyderabad. 

Wadhwan, Gwalior (Ujjain), Kishan-; 

garh, Cambay, Kolhapur, Cochin, ^ 

Rajkot, Ratlarn.Travancore (a)and the 

French Settlements at Pondicherry .. 155,047,779 j 163,532,644 j 185,097, 3llj 199,215,626 

Grand Total _ . .il, 059,286,733 1,054,116,66 4' l,lW.296,r)3£l, 303, 245,902 

(a) Figures for Travancore are being reported from October 1934. 
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Tbe Bpbinlng of yarn is tn a large degree cen- 
tred in Bombay, the mills of that province pro- 
dociog nearly 58 per cent, of the quantity produc- 
ed in BntUh India. The United Provinces of 


Agra and Oudh and Madras produced about 11 
per cent, and 15 per cent., while Bengal and the 
Central Provinces produced 4 and 5.6 percent. 
Elsewhere the production is as yet very limited. 


Bombay Island. 

Here is a detailed statement of the quantity (in pounds) and the counts, or numbers, of yam 
spun in Bombayisland : — 


— i 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

' 1935-36. ! 

! 

1936-37. ; 

1937-38. 

1938-39. 

JS"os. 1—10 
„ 11—20 

42,715,111 
92,714,861 , 

39,915,236 
97,208,338 , 

' 41,792,475 

112,581,425 

37,922.178 . 
101,955,793 

36.789,321 : 
106.643,909 1 

44,526,551 

116,035,604 

,, 21—30 
„ 31—40 

74,060,268 

21,431,281 

' 83,404,188 
30 , 190.121 1 

92,910,588 
i 36,792,207 

77,389,336 
37,893,243 ' 

102,061,554 ; 
54.190,678 ' 

117,437,725 

55,957,417 

Above 40 
Wastes, &c. 

10,801.391 

924,877 

13,666,928 
1,003,040 ] 

j 19,964,619 
! 795,663 

20,699,997 ' 
835,566 1 

30,410,997 1 
504,775 I 

32,324.412 

948,558 

TOTAL . . 

; 242,647,789 

1 

265,387,851 

304,836,977 | 

276,696,077 , 

330,601,234 i 

367,230,267 




Ahmedabad. 



The corresponding figures for Ahmedabad are as follows 



— . 

j 1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1935-36. 

1936-37. 

1937-38. 

1938-39. 

Nos. 1—10 

2,297,902 

1,942,473 

1,965,664 

1,809,839 

1,867,056 

i 2,671,718 

„ 11—20 

71,515,805 

77,103,827 

: 61,512,859 

61,181,109 

65,777,311 

69,693,371 

„ 21—30 

54,462,853 

53,615,591 

43,986,306 

40,555,877 ; 

45,006,695 

50,402,387 

„ 31—40 

22,262.214 

23,773,993 ' 

32,698,401 

! 34,127,714 

39,040,517 

37.180,649 

Above 40 

18,388,301 

20,567,945 ! 

26,201,978 

25,354,608 

32,779,356 ' 

35,898,997 

Wastes, <tc. 

512 

.... 

26,898 

3.047 

2,544 

1,564 

Total . . 

168,927,587 

179,003,829 ! 

: 106,422,106 

163,032,194 

184,473,479 

195,848,676 


Yabh 6for thboitohottt India. 

The grand totals of the quaotltlea la vanoua counts of yam spun in the whole of India 
including, Indian States, are given In the following table : — 


— 

j 1933-34. 1 

1934-35. 

1 1935-36. 

1936-37. 

•1937-38. 

1 *1938-39. 

Nos, 1—10 1 

107,564,031 

109,710,003 

110,830.375 ' 

] 

111,957,811 1 114,200,042 

1 136,570,938 

.. 11—20 : 

439,866,706 

463,460,247 

483,721,726 

480,134,122 ' 494,882,086 1 

j 551,458,811 

21—30 

254,827,136 

282,413,312 | 

237,783,874 

' 268,762,030 ; 302,870,270 

j 341,309,542 

„ 31—40 

75,810,009 

98,043,918 i 

112,330,259 

123,007,542 ' 152,455,137 

i 167,746,437 

Above 40 

37,358,405 

43,876,496 j 

58,528,164 

61,851,698 

85,112,656 

91,613,206 

Wastes, Ac, 

5,634,696 

5,915,641 1 

6,083,340 

8,403.461 

11,194,846 ' 

14,646,968 

Total . . 

' 921,060,983 

1 1,001,419,817 

1,059,286,738 

l,054,116,664ll,160,715,037 

i 

1.303,245,902 


•Excluding Burma. 
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In tDe early days of thv textile indnstry tike 
energies of tbe niiUownerB were largely con* 
centrated on the production of yam, both for 
the China market, and for the handlooms ot 
India. The increasing competition of Japan in 
the China market, the gro^h of an indigenous 
industry in China and the uncertainties 
introduced by the fluctuations in the China 
exchanges consequent on variations in the 
price of silver compelled the miilowners to 
cultivate the Home market. The genera) 
tendency of recent years has been to spin 


higher counts of yarn, importing American 
cotton tor this purpose to supplement the 
Indian supply, to erect more looms, and to 
produce more dyed and bleached goods. This 
practice has reached a higher development in 
Bombay than in other parts of India, and the 
Bombay Presidency produced in 1938-39 nearly 
65*2 per cent, of the cloth woven in India. The 
United Provinces produced 5’6 per cent., the 
Central Provinces 2'1 per cent, and Madras 1 .8 
pet cent. Grey and Bleached goods represent 
nearly 78' 10 per cent, of the whole production. 


AHAlTSia OF WOVEN GOODS. 


The following brief extract is taken from the statement of the quantity (In pounds and their 
equivalent in yards) and description of woven goods produced in all India, includmg Indian 
States : — 


— 

i 1934-35. 

1 

1935-36. 

1936-37. 

•1937-38. j 

•1938-39. 

Grey and Bleached piece- 






goods — 



! 604.535.718i 



Pounds 

570,722,200 

587,922,936 

667,184.995 

713,797,320 

Yards 

2,641,654,065 

2,773,491,928 

1 2,761,765.472! 3.190,647,392 

3,337,129,088 

Coloured piece-goods — 




Pounds 

147,466,140 

152,872,906 

154,663,112 

169,197,040 

178,411,755 

Yards 

755,801,981 

797,873,985 

810.221.627 

893,628,971 

1 

932,140,413 

Grey and coloured goods 
other than piece-goods — 






Pounds 

3,703,737 

5,119,105 

5,144,770 

6,158,207 

6,486,560 

Dozens 

930,523 

1 1,291,2501 

! 1,188,130 

1,517,358 

1,426,613 

Hosier)’ — 

1 

Pounds 

Dozens 

4,718,435 

1,481,708 

5 , 237 . 474 ! 

1,642,348 

6,466,609 

2,085,654 

7.496,087 

2,445,619 

7,531,675 

2,414,385 

Miscellaneous — 

Pounds 

6.208,320 

5,673,448 

6,577,656 

6,013,110 

7,184,622 

Cotton goods mixed with 

silk or wool — 






Pounds 

Total— 

Pounds 

3,830,265 

4,676,151 

5,928,016 

8,155,602 

7,063,873 

736,649,097 

, 761,552,020 

I 782,315,881 

864,205.041 

920,475,805 

Yards 

1 3 , 397 , 456, 046'3.571, 370.903 

13,571,987,099 

,4,084,276,363 

4.269,269,499 

Dozens 

1 2,412,231 

1 2,933.598 

1 3,273,793 

1 

1 3,962,977 

3,S40,!»8 


• Excluding Burma. 

The output of woven goods during the five years in the Bombay Presidency was 
as follows : — 

Tlie weight (in pounds represents the weight of all woven goods ; the measure in yards repre- 
sents the equivalent of the weight of the grey and coloured piece-goods.) 


— 

1934-35. 

1935-36. 

1936-37. 

1937-38. 

1938-39. 

Pounds 

Varda 

Dozens .• •. 

456,689,747 

2,283,338,713 

688,352 

471,240,473 473,838,869 

2,407,031,553 2,347,191,832 
961,388 883,536 

527,479,036 

2,722,776,920 

1,141,879 

550,843,948 

2,782,990,162 

1,034,173 

The grand totals for all-India are as follows:— 

■ — 

1934-35. j 

1935-36. 1 

1936-37. j 

•1937-38. 

•1938-39. 

Pounds 

yards 

Dozens 

736,649,097 761,552,020 
3,397,456,046 3,571,370,903, 3 
2,412,321 2,933,598 

1 

782,316,881 

,571,987,099 

3,273,793 

864.205,041 

4,084,276,303 

3,962,977 

920,476,805 

4,269,269,499 

3,840,998 


Excluding Burma. 
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The Textile Industry. 


Progress of the Mill Industry. 

The following statement shows the progress of the Mill Industry in the whole of India ; 


Years ending 30th 
June. 

umber 

of 

Mills. 

Number 

of 

Spindles. 

Number 

of 

Looms. 

AverageNo Approximate Quantity 
of Hands ‘ of Cotton Consumed. 

Employed! Bales of 392 

Daily. 1 owts. 

1882 

65 

16,20,814 

14,172 

48,467 

13,91,467 

3,97,565 

1883 

67 

17,90,388 

15,373 

53,476 

15,97,946 

4,56,556 

1884 

79 

20,01,667 

16,262 

60,387 

18,59,777 

6,31,365 

1885 • . . . . . 

87 

21,45,646 

16,537 

67,186 

20,88,621 

5,96,749 

1886 

95 

2^61,561 

17,455 

74,383 

22,51,214 

6,43,204 

1887 

103 

24,21,290 

18,5.16 

76,942 

25.41,966 

7,26,276 

1888 

114 

24,88,851 

19,496 

82,379 

27,64,437 

7,86,982 

1889 

124 

27,62,518 

21,561 

91,5'J8 

31,10.289 

8,83,654 

1890 . . • • « . 

137 

32,74,196 

23,412 

1,02,721 

35,29,617 

10,08,462 

1891 

]84 

33.51,594 

24.531 

1,11,018 

41,26,171 

11,78,906 

1892 

139 

34,02,232 

25.444 

1,16,161 

40,80.783 

11,65,938 

1893 

141 

35,75,917 

28,164 

1,21,500 

40,98,528 

11,71,003 

1894 

142 

36,49,736 

31,154 

1,30,461 

42,78,778 

12.22,508 

1895 > ■ > . « . 

I 4 S 

38,09,929 

35,338 

1,38,669 

46,95,999 

13,41,714 

1896 

155 

39,32,946 

37,270 

1,45,432 

49,32,613 

14.09,313 

1897 

173 

40,65,618 

37,584 

1,44,335 

45,53,276 

13,00,916 

1898 

185 

42,59,720 

38,013 

1,48,964 

51,84,648 

14,81,328 

1899 

188 

47.28,333 

39,069 

1,62,108 

58,63,165 

16,75,120 

1900 

193 

49,45,783 

40,124 

1,61.180 

50,86,732 

14,53,352 

1901 

193 

50,06,936 

41.180 

1,72,883 

47,31,090 

13,51,740 

1902 

192 

50,06,965 

42,584 

1,81,031 

61,77,633 

17,65,038 

1903 

192 

50,43.297 

44,092 

1,81,399 

60,87,690 

17,39.340 

1904 

101 

51,18,121 

45,337 

1,84,779 

61,06,681 

17,44,760 

1905 

197 

51,63,486 

50.139 

1,95,2 7 7 

65,77,354 

18,79,244 

1906 

217 

52.79,505 

52,668 

2,08,61b 

70.82,306 

20,23,546 

1907 

224 

53,33,275 

58,436 

2,05,696 

69,30,595 

19,80,170 

1908 

241 

57,56,020 

87,920 

2,21,195 

69.70,250 

19,91,500 

1909 

259 

60,53,231 

76,898 

2,36,024 

73,81,500 

21,09,000 

1910 

263 

61,95,671 

82,725 

2,33,624 

67,72,535 

19,35,010 

1911 

263 

63,57,460 

85,352 

2,30,649 

66,70,531 

19,05,866 

1912 

268 

64.63,929 

88,051 

2.43,637 

71,75,357 

20,59,3 02 

1913 

272 

65,96,862 

94,136 

2,53,786 

73,36,056 

20,00,016 

1»14* 

271 

67,78,895 

1,04,179 

2,60,276 

75,00,941 

21,43.126 

1915* 

272 

68,48,744 

1.08,009 

2,65,346 

73,59,212 

21,02,632 

1916* 

266 

68,39,877 

1,10,268 

2,74.361 

76,92,013 

21,97,718 

1917* 

263 

67,38,697 

1,14,621 

2,76.771 

76,93,574 

21,98,104 

1918* 

262 

66,53,871 

1,16,484 

2,82,227 

72,99,873 

20,86.678 

1919* 

208 

00,89,680 

1,18,221 

2,93,277 

71,54.805 

29,41.230 

1920* 

253 

67,63,876 

1,19,012 

3,11,078 

68,33,113 

19,52.318 

1921* 

257 

08,70,804 

1,23,783 

3,32,176 

74,20,805 

21,20,230 

1922* 

298 

73.31.219 

1.34,620 

3.43,723 

77.12.390 

22.03.640 

1923* 

333 

79.27.938 

1.44,704 

3.47,380 

75.30.943 

21.51.698 

1924* 

336 

83,13,273 

1,51,485 

3,56,887 

67,12,118 

19,17,748 

1925* 

337 

85,10,633 

1,51,202 

3,67 877 

77.92 085 

22.26.310 

1926* 

334 

87,14,168 

1,59,464 

3,73,508 

73,06,844 

21,13,384 

1927* 

336 

87,02,760 

1,61,952 

3,84,623 

84.60,942 

24,17,412 

1928* 

335 

87,04,172 

1,66.532 

3,60,021 

70,34,237 

20,09,782 

1929* 

314 

89,07,064 

1,74,002 

3,46,025 

75,64,081 

21,61,166 

1930* 

349 

91,24.768 

1,79,250 

3,84,022 

90,07,999 

25,73,714 

1931* 

339 

93 ll,9r.3 

1.82,429 

3,95,475 

92,16,116 

26 33.170 

1932* 

339 

05,06,083 

1 . 86,341 

4,03,226 

1,01,89,424 

2941, 264 

1933* 

344 

95,80,668 

1.89,040 

4,00,005 

99.30,0.53 

28,37,158 

1934* 

352 

96,13,174 

1,94,388 

,3,84,038 

94,6.1,965 

27,03,994 

1935* 

365 

96,85,775 

1,93 867 

4,14,884 

1.09,31,949 

31,23,418 

1936* 

379 

98,56.658 

2,00,062 

4,17,803 

1,10,98,063 

31,81,418 

1937* 

t370 

97,30,798 

1,97,810 

4,17,276 

1,10,13.632 

31,46,752 

1938* 

t380 

1,00.20.275 

2, 01), 286 

4,37,690 

1.28.19.268 

30,62,648 

1939* 

t380 

l,00,5'.»,37fJ 

2,02.464 

4,41,049 

1,33.37.569 

38,10,734 


• Year ending 3l6t August. 


t Excludes Burma and Ce> Ion. 
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Considering its present dimensions, the jute 
industry ot Bengal is of very recent origin. 
The first jute mill in Bengal was started at 
Eishra in 1855, and the first power-loom was 
iQiroduced in 1859, The original outturn 
was 8 tons per day. In 1909 it had erovrn to 
2 500 ton» per dav. it is now about 5,500 tons 
a da\ of 10 working hours, and it shows every 
indn ation of growing and expamling year by 
year. Another mteresting thing about the 
jute iTidustry of Bengal is that, altliougli it ib 
praitieally a monopoly of Scotsmen from 
Dundee, the industry itself owes its inception 
to an Englishman, i'he founder of the industry 
i\ab George Acland, an Englishman, who began 
life as a midshipman m the navy, and was 
for some years in the East India Marine Ser- 
vice. He quitted this service while still a young 
man, and engaged in commercial pursuits 
on Ceylon, where he was successful. Later 
on he turned his attention to Bengal, and 
arriving in Calcutta about 1853 he got into 
touch with the management of the paper 
works, then at Serampore, where experiments 
were being tried with country grasses and fibre 
plants to improve the quality or cheapen the 
manufacture of paper. This seems to have 
suggested to Acland the manufacture of rhea, 
^d m 1854 he proceeded to England, with a 
view to obtaining machinery and capital in 
order to manufacture goods from that material. 
During this trip he visited Dundee, and while 
there Mr. John Kerr, of Douglas Foundry, 
suggested to him the importing of machinery 
Into Bengal where the jute comes from and 
spin It there.” This suggestion bore fruit, 
for shortly afterwards Acland placed orders 
with Kerr for a few systems of preparing and 
spinning machinery, and returned to India 
the same year accompanied by his two sons 
and a few Dundee mechanics who were to as- 
sist lum in erectiEg and operating the first 
juie mill in Bengal. This, as has been stated, 
was at Riahra, the site of the present Welling- 
ton mills, near Serampore, and here, in 1855, 
the first machine spun jute yams were nnde. As 
not infrequently happens the pioneer got verv 
little out of his venture. After several ups and 
downs the Acland interest m the Rishra mill 
ceased in 1867, and the company which Acland 
had formed m 1854 was wound up in 1868. 

Power-looms. — The pioneer’s example was 
followed by Mr. George Henderson of that 
silk firm, and in 1859 the Borneo Jute Co. 
was launched under his auspices. To this 
company is due the credit of introducing the 
power-loom for jute cloth. Unhampered bv 
the financial dithculties which had burdened 
the Aclands, the Borneo Jute Co. made rapid 
progress, doubling their works in 1864, and 
clearing their capital twice over. In 1872 
the mills were turned into a limited iiabUity 
company, the present ” Barnagore Jute Factory 
Co., Ltd.” Four other mills fallowed in sucees- 
sion— Gouripore, Serajgunge, and Inaia Jute 
Mills. 

“ From 1868 to 1873,” writes Mr. David 
Wallace in ”The Komance of Jute,” “the 
five mill^ excepting the RBhra mill simplv 
coined money and brouglit the total of their 
looms up to 1.250.” To illustrate the pros- 
perity of the industry at this period we may 
take ' the dividends i>anl by the Bamagore 


Company, On the working of their first half 
year, a 15 per cent, interim dividend was de- 
clared, which seemed to justify the enormoui 
capital at which the company was taken over 
from the Borneo Company, and shares touched 
68 per cent, premium. The dividend for the 
first year, ending August 1873, was 25 per 
cent., for 1874, 20 per cent., and for 1875, 10 
per cent. Then came a change. The invest- 
ing public had forgotten the effect of the Port 
Canning bubble, and the condition of the jute 
industiy in 1872-73 seeming to offer a tetter re- 
turn than coal or tea, both of which had just en- 
joyed a boom, it was only necessary to issue a 
prospectus of a jute mill to have ail the shares 
snapped up in the course of an afternoon. 

In 1872-73 three new companies were floated 
locally — the Fort Gloster, Budge and Sibpore, 
and two Home companies, the Champ- 
dany and Samnugger, all of which commenced 
operations in 1874. In 1874-5 eight other 
nulls were launched — the Howrah, Oriental 
(now Union), Asiatic (now Soorah), Cliye, 
Bengal Pressing ai^ Manufacturing Co. (now 
the " “ ■ ~ . • . I milj), 

Rustoi 8 (regis- 
tered i . , rned by 

Messrs ' , fame — 

in all thirteen new companies, coming on aU 
of a heap and swelling the total looms from 
1,250 up to 3,500. This was too much of a 
strain for the new industry, and for the next 
ten years all the mills had a severe struggle. 
The older ones all survived the ordeal, but 
four of the new concerns — the Oriental, the 
Asiatic, the Bengal Pressing and Manufacturing 
Co. and the Kustomjee — became moribund, 
to appear again later on under new names and 
managemeDt. Fort Gloster also suffered badly. 

Between 1875 and 1882 only one new mill 
was put up. This was Kamarhatty, promoted 
by Messrs. Jardme, Skinner & Co., which came 
info being lu 1877, as the result of Dr. Barry’s 
visit to Calcutta in 1876, when he transferred 
the agency of the Gouripoie Ck). from Messrs. 
Jardme. Skinner A Co. to his own firm. This 
inill together with additions made by some 
ol the other mills, brought the total looms 
up tc» 5,1,50 ID 1382, By the end of 1885 the 
total was further augmented bv the Hooghly, 
Titaghur, Victoria and Kanknarrah mills, 
bringing the number of looms at work up to 
6.700. From this period on t© 1894 no new 
mdl? came Into existence except the Calcutta 
Twist Mill, with 2,460 spindles, since merged 
into the Wellington branch of the Champdany 
Co. Between 1896 and 1900 the following new 
mills were started .—The Gordon Twist MiU 
with !,800 spmdles (now acquired by Anglo- 
India), Kbardah, Gondolpara (French owned). 
Alliance, Arathoon, Anglo-India, Standard, 
National, Delta (which absorbed the Seraj- 
gunge), and the Einnison. A lull of fonr years 
witnessed large extensions to the existing mills, 
after which came the following series of new mills, 
liesides further heavv extensions. — Dalboasiei 
Alexandra. Xaihati, Lawrence, Beliance. Bel- 
vedere, Auckland. Kelvin and Northbrook. 
The last ilnadc has seen the construction of 

Hukumcliand,Birla,ShreeHanuman,Gagalbhal 

Premchand and Agarpara Mills, which— with 
the exception of the last-nara^ — are under 
Indian ownership. 
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Progress of the Industry. 

The record ol the jute industry may well be said to be one of uninterrupted proKress. The 
following statement shews the number of Mills, capiml invested, number of looms and spindles 
employed in the industry in the various Proxinces from 102S-2U to 




2 ^ 0 . ol 
MilB. 

Authorised 

Paid-Up 1 

Number of 


Province. 

Cajutal 

1 Ks,, £. and S 

C.ipital 
li.s £, and § 




Looms. ! 

Spindles. 



1 

R? 

1 



Bihai . . 


3 1 

62,J»0,000; 

39.00.(H)0J 

S79 

18.080 



r 

21.3.S,42.0o«X<0 

19 36.51.140(1/) 

1 

1.278,866 

Bengal. . 


06(1,) i 

l.l.irS.WH) 

12.525 (>00 

^ 64,124 


1 

§3,750,000 

: >2.750,000 

iJ 

805 

21,664 


Madras 


2 

15.05. OOoffl) 

15.05 (XM)(fi) j 


17,728 

XJnit-ed Provinces . . . . ! 

3 

63,00,000 

3:J.40,5U0 

'/8/ 


Provinces and 



1 ' 


1,620 

Berar (c) 

1 

5,00,000 

1 5.00.000 

1 110 



r 

24.38.47.000 


-> 


Total. 1037-38 

lOU 

£3.175 (MX) 

£2.525.t)00 i 

^ 66,705 

1,337,958 


1 

1 

$3.T50.00(> 

S3.75ll.i>iiy 

J 


r 1 

f 

24.42.47,000 I 

2(1.21,52,480 

1 



1936-37 .. 

104^ 

£3.175,0»X) ' 

£2.525,000 

> 65,273 
-1 ' 

1,300,077 



r 

24.11.47.004> 

19.97,07,038 

I 



1 1935-36 

104-^ 


!■ 63,724 

1,279,460 



1 

r 

£3,175.fK)0 

23,05.67,000 

£2,525,000 

10,67,69,738 

J 

■) 



' 1904-35 . . 

ioo4 

r 

^ 61,387 

1 

1,221,786 

£3.17.5, «K)0 

23,70,67,0(10 

£2,525,000 

10,56,54,808 


1933-34 

99 4 

> 59,501 

1,194,405 



1 

£3.175,<X«) 

£2,525,000 

J 




f 

23,70.07,000 

19,72,05,145 

1 


Totals \ 

1932-33 . . 

99 ^ 


?■ 60,506 

1,202,183 



1 

£3.17.5, (K>U 

£2,525,000 




f 

23 0O.G7,0C;o 

19.76.49.386 

I 


1 

1931-32 . . 

nn-i 

£3.17,5.0<J0 

£2.525.tX)0 

> 61,426 

1,220,586 



1 

§12 tMJO.OOO 

§12,(M)0,(KXJ 

J 




f 

23.60,07.000 

19.61.74.249 

1 


1 

19-30-31 . . 

100 ■{ 

£.? 17.5 000 

£2,525,(»()0 

> 61.834 

1,224,982 

1 


1 

Sl-.ood.wu 

JtL’.UOU.UUU 

J 




f 

2l,80,67.JKK> 

18.71.65.615 

1 



1929-30 . . 

!)kJ 

s.'i.ty.i.iMH) 

£2.525, (K)0 

J- 53,000 

1,140,435 



1 

•§J 2,000.1 K»0 

812.0fHJ,(Mj0 

J 




21.20.07.0tK» 

18.19 40.365 

T 



1Q2S-29 . . 

13 17.5,<MK» 

£2,525.000 

y S2,4(» 

1,108,147 



1 

§12,«MJ0,(»00 

8l2,000,tMXJ 

J 


(r) ’Ihe mill is situated in Haiuarh State. 

(f/) Tapital of one mill not stated as it tias 
ivther braut hp'h of bU'yincS's for which capital 
i.innot tli'!tifiguifliial. 


X Capital of one mill nut stated, 

(a) Capitiil of two mills not state*!. 

{h) Includes one mill in French Settlements.. 
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Jute and Jute Manufactufea.— Tlie tot.il | 
expoits of raw aud iiiauufactured jute duiiui: 
the year 193S-3U aiuouuted to l.G47.0(‘J0 touh 
as compared with 1,768.000 tons in 1037-38, a 
decline ot 7 per cent. The value of the>e ■ship- 
ments al^o fell by 10 per cent, from Rs 43, 8U 
lakhs to Ils. 09,06 lakhs Both raw .nid maim- 
lactiued uroups showed decreases. The follow- 
ing table sliows the exports of raw jute and ma- 
nmactured goods during the past lotrr years. — 


Exports 

ot 

raw Jute. 

1 

Exports 

of 

sacking 
b.igs and 
cloth. 

Exports 

oi 

hessian 
bags and 
cloth. 

Tuns (090) 

Tons (099) 

! Tons (000) 

1935-36 . 771 

4 58 

1 354 

19a«-37 . S21 

i 519 

488 

19,!7-:i8 . . 747 

■ 523 

478 

1948-39 . . 690 

488 

450 


Bxports of raw jute derliiied m quantity from 

747.000 tons in 1937-38 to OUO.UM) toil'' in 

1938-39, and lu value tiom Rs. 14,72 lakhs to 
Rs. 13.40 lakhs. The I’nited Kin‘,rdotn and 
rr.uite increased their pur> bases from 145.000 
tous. and 05.000 tons to 181. ooo tuns and 76.000 
tons lespectively. while <!ennany reduced her 
takings irom 14 >,000 tons to 132.000 ton^ 
Kxpoits to Beluium aud the ^(’etiieiiunds weie 
smaller than tliose in the pieteding year and 
amounted to .51.(joo tou'^ and ton-^ a-v 

against 55.000 tons and 19. ooo tou'. re-pe. tiv<4y. 
Hi 1937-38, while shipments to ('/«•« lioslovakia 
ad^anced fioin J 000 tons to 21,fKio tuns. Italian 
jute mills weie loiced to use a percentage o! 
lower giade hemp instead ot jute and this 
resulted in the tailing oit ot demand Horn that 
countiylvom 73, ooo tons to 46. ooo tons. Then- 
was also a marked decline in the exports to 
the United States of Ameih-.i whuh atnoniite<l 
to 31.000 tons as rompaied with 99 .imm) ton^ 
in 1937-38 Kxpoits to Biazil, .Japan .md the 
Aigentine Rejiublic %seie almost on the level 
of the preceding year and amounted to 25.000 
ton-' 15 000 lous'uud lo.oou ton-«. respectively. 
Expoits to ( lima, iiuliiding .Mamlmiia. totalled 

19.000 tons or about 4,000 tons more th.ui in 
1937-38. 

As might be expccti’d from rostindions on 
mill piodu' tioii. the Indian «'onsum]>tion t)t raw 
jute showed a doLline in I'iJs-.jO as roinj*.iicd 
witli the i>iece‘iing \eai. TTie loHowing table 
shows t!ie expoits ainl Indian «Mm-9umption ot 
law jute in the last tne sea-ous. .July to .Time. 



Expoits 

of 

Consuiiij)- 
tion ill 

Kxi'css of 
( '* >nsninp- 

tion i)\ei 


raw jute. 

India* 

e.\]nuts 

(%). 

1934-.5.5 .. 

Toils (U90) 

Toils (999) 
818 

T 4 

749 

.s95 


19 >6-37 . 

872 

1 .982 

24 


666 

1 194 

• 79 

19‘;8-39 

693 

1,U4 

. 69 


*lTguies icitT to nuM" m tlic meitdn'i-hi}» ot | 
the Indian .lute Mill,- .Wmk i.itioti 


Exports of jute bags and cloth in the past 
three years were as under : — 


— 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39. 

Bags (ill millions) 

621 

612 

598 

ciotii (in milliou 




yaids) 

1,710 

1.643 

1,550 


The total shipments of gunny bags in 1938-39 
uumbeie«l 598 million as compared with 612 
iiiiUiou ill the prccetluig year. The value of the 
shipments also declined from Rs, 13.17 lakhs 
to Ks 12.46 lakh:> Ot the exports in 1938-39, 
sarkmg J*.igs aecounted tor 4.5.5 million valued 
at Rs 10.45 lakhs and hcssian gunny bags, 143 
million v.ihied at Rs 2.00 lakhs. There was an 
increase in the shipments, chieily under hessian 
gunny bag-, to the United Kingdom which 
luimbeied 75 million as compared with 62 million 
in 1937-38, the value realised, however, showing 
a decline tiom Ks 1.14 lakhs to Rs. 1.10 lakhs. 
Exports to other European countries taken 
together totalie<.l 36 inilliuu in number as com- 
pared with 38 million in 1937-38. Xext to the 
I'nited Kingdom. Tlie large-^t purcTiaser of Indian 
gunny bags wa- Austialia. which took 66 million 
bag- in 19.38-39 as again-t 67 million in the 
I»ic(c«liug year liurnm came next with 62 
million as compaicd with 51 million in 1937-38. 
.Ia\a. Tiiailand aud Indo-(.'hma each took 23 
iniliioii b.igs in 19:18-39. shipments to those 
c«»untt ies has ing numbered 35 million. 13 million, 
.ind 24 million, lespectively. in 1937-38, Exports 
to .\tiican teiritories were smaller than in the 
prcirding ye.u The Union of South Africa 
took 28'millh»n as again-t 30 imlliou bags in 
l9(7-;38 and We-t Ainean territories, eg., 
Nigeiia. (.iold (Tusf Belgian Congo. Ereiich and 
l*oJ tngiie-i* We-t Anica, etc . requiied 13 million 
bags a- <‘om{>aied with 33 million bags m the 
preceding ye.ii Kxports to The United States 
ot Ametjea declmcd irom 19 million to 11 mill- 
ion. 'iheic weic al-o siiiallci shipments to the 
West liulies, HI* lading Cuba, which amounted 
to :U millKUi in numl'ci as against 35 nuHiou in 
l9:i7-38. I'lxpoit- to the Argentine Kepul>lic 
were on the lesel ot the preceding year and 
amounted to 2 million in 1938-39; Chile and 
I’eiu togcthei leijuiicd 16 million — almost the 
same a- in the piecediiig year. E.xport- to 
Aew Zealamt and llawaii wcie smaller than those 
in tile preceding >ear and numbered 13 million 
and 15 million, re-jtet tively 

The total quantity of gunny cloth exported 
fell from ],C4t million xards xalued at Rs. 15,37 
Likhs HI 19.57-.J8 to 1.559 million yards valued 
at Rs. 13.34 lakhs in 1938-39. ot which hessian 
gunny cloth rejtresented 1.597 million yards 
xalued at Rs 12,83 lakhs as i-ompared with 
1.609 million yards valued at li-. 14.85 lakhs 
m 1937-:>.''. As usual, the United .states of 
Ameina w.is the largest ]uiuh.isfr. luit she 
iedin-i*<l lier takings Ironi 954 million cards to 
S.41 million x.xids Thcie weie. howev«*r. in- 
iTe.iscil sliipmeiits to the Aigentine Republic, 
wliich tofck 291 million yaid- as against 237 
million x.uds ni 19 57-38. Shipment- to the 
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United Kin'idom also rose from 158 million 1 to exercising some control over the production 
yards to 171 million yards; while those to Canada, I and price of jute. Mr. Parks came, and wrote 
fell from 102 million yards to S9 million yards, a report which the Association promptly 
Egjiit required 0 million yards, about 2 million pigeon-holed because the slump was over and 
yards le^s than in the preceding year. There the demand was so prodigious that there was 
was a considerable derline in the ^hipments to no need to worry about the price of jute. 
Uruguay ami the Straits Settlements, which 

amounted to neariv 6 million vards and 5 mill- The working agreements referred to above 
ion yards in l'Ji.^-2\* as comitared \uth 21 million have been followed by others, differing in points 
yards and 20 million va^d^^. respecfivelv, m the of detail, but with the same object in view 
preceding year. Pei u' and the Philippines took namely the restriction of production. By an 
3 million yard•^ and 2 .i million yard-*, respectively asrreement operating from October 1931 the 
— almost the ^.ime as in the precedincr vear I mills in the membership of the Association, 
The Union of South Africa required 10 'million i comprising some 95 per cent, of the trade, worked 
yards and Australia ami >.ew Zealand together during 1932, 1933 and the greater part of 1934 
35 million yards,— liiese being almost the same for 40 hours per week, with 15 per cent, of the 
as the corrt''pondmg figures lor the preceding total complement of looms sealed; and the 
year. agreement incorporated a clause which provided 

that the mills would not instal any extra pro- 
The Indian Jute Mills Association now ductive machinery or relative buildings during 
one of the moat important, if not the most the currency of the agreement. The agreement 
important, of the bodies aflBliated to the Bengal also provided macliinerv wherebv production 
Chamber of Commerce, was started under the could Ije gradually increased by reducing the 
following circumstances: — In 1886 the exist* percentage of looms required to be kept sealed, 
ing mills, finding that, in spite of the constant The process of increasing production in this 
opening up of new marks, working results way was begun on Ist November 1934, when2J 
were not favourable, came to an agreement, per cent, of the tottil complement of looms were 
with the late S. E. J. Clarke, Secretary to the unsealed, and was continued throughout 1935, 
Chamber of Commerce as trustee, to work a further '2^ percent, of looms l)eing unsealed 
short time. The only mills which stood out on 1st May iOT*. per cent, on 5th August and 
of this arrangement were the Hoogbly and 24 per cent, on llth N’ovemt^r. The remaining 
Serajgunge. The first agreement, for eix 5'per cent of looin< were unsealed on the 17th 
months dating from 15th February 1886, was February 1936 Throughout tliis time the mills, 
subsequently renewed at intervals without with fi\e e.vceptions, continued to restrict their 
a break for five years up to February 15, 1891. working hour* to 4u jier week The five excep- 
The state of the market at the time of the tions. numelv, Piemcliand, Craig, Waverley, 
renewals dictated the extent of the short time, Megna and NiKbiea had. by the terms of the 
which varied throughout the five years be* agreement, been granted the privilege of working 
tween 4 days a week, 9 days a fortnight and 54 hour'* r**‘r woek with a tuH complement of 
5 days a week. Besides short time, 10 per inaclunrry and all five woiked in accordance 
cent, of the sacking looms were shut down for witli the ‘special t»'rms allowed to them. This 
a short period in 1890. An important feature working agreement lietween the Association 
of this agreement was a mutual undertaking mills, Imwever, in a<’cordance with the 
by the parties not to increase their spinning requi>ite notice given in Ib-rembcr 1935, ter- 
power during the currency of the agreement’, minated on tlie 31f.t March 1036 and was super- 
only a few exceptions being made in the ca'^e '^eded by an ugreenn'rit, operating from the 1st 
of a few incomplete new mills. .\prj| 1936, under which tlie mills were l)er- 

mitted to work up to but not exceeding 54 hours 
Working days. — with the introduction of p^.r week on single shift, with no night work, 
the electric light into the mills in 1896, the ^ 4 ^ in the ©hi agreement, this new agreement 
working day was increa^d to 15 hours, Satur- jncorjiorated a clause which restricted the mills 
days included, which involved an additional froni in-staliing any cxtia productive machinery 
amount of cleaning and repairing work on ©r relative buildings during the currency of the 
Sundays. In order to minimise this Sunday ugreenicut, 
work and give them a free Sunday, an agita- 
tion was got up in 1897 by the Mill European Under this agreement the mills’ working 
assistants to have the engines stopped at 2 hours were increased by successive stages until 
or 3 p.m. on Saturdays. The local Govern- with effect from the beginning of August 1936 
msnt took the matter up, but their action all mills m the membership of the Association 
went no farther than applying moral suasion were working 54 hours per week on single shift, 
backed by a somewhat half-hearted threat. With effect from the 1st March 1937, however. 
The Mill Association held meetings to consider the agreement was suspended indefinitely and 
the question and the members were practi- mills wore at liberty to work whatever hours 
caily agreed as to the utility of early closing and install, whatever maciunery they desired; 
on Saturdays, but, more stto, could not trust in 19.38 the position was reviewed and a new 
themselves to carry it out without legislation, short tune working agreement was proposed to 
Unfortunately the Government of India re- take effeet from the 1.5th March, 1939, whereby 

fused to sanction the passing of a Resolution by member mills agreed to hours of work which 
the provincial Government under the Factory would not be less than 40 nor greater than 54 
Act and the matter was dropp.-d. It is about per week A snipplementary agreement was 
20 years now tliiit the Jute Mills Association m entered into witli effect Iroin the 31st July, 
despair brought out an American t.iiMiies.,- lfi:39, hv which the mills worked 45 hours per 
expert, Mr. J. H. Parks, to advise tlumi «ni the I week wPh 20"^ Ue>Man and 7i% Sacking looms 
possibility of forming a jute trust with a \hvv .sealed. This was the position at the outbreak 
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of the present war, after \^hich lai^e sovein- 
inent orders for sandbags and a heavy overseas 
demand necessitated increased production; 
there restriction on working hours was with- 
dra^Ti and all mills went into lull production 
at 00 hours per week. 

In addition to the above working aureeinents 
which applied only to tlie mills in the nieinbeiship 
of the Association, an agreement was enteied 
into, with etfect fioin 1st August with the 

fiNe piiuctpiil milla outside the Association, 
namely, Adamjee, Agaipara, Gagalbhai, Ludlow 
and Shiee Hauuman, whereby these mills nmler- 
took to restrict their working hours to 54 peri 
week up to 'SO June lOJo. AVith certain modi- 
fications this agreement wus extended and be 
came a continuing ago cmeiit subject to six 
months’ notice ol termination being given by 
either party, whndi notice 01 termination could 
not be criven belore 1st July 10o4. On the JOth 
September 19J5 the Association uave tile 
required notice and the agieeiueut teiininatcd 
on the Slst March 1930. 

Indian Central Jute Committee. — A 

Central Jute Committee has been constituted 
by the Government of India with 26 
members. .Representation has been found in the 
Committee tor tiade and agiicultuial iatcre.st'' 
and for the Piovincial Governments mo't 
concerned, namely, Bengal, Bihai and Assam. 

The formation of the Committee 1 ^ the resulr 
of a recommendation nude by the Royal 
Commission on Agiicultiu**, which siiuu-sicd 1 
that there should be a coinniittcc on the Ime.s of ' 
the Indian Central Cotton L'oiniuitUe to uat<h 
over the interests oi all branches ot the jute, 
trade fioiu the field to the lactoiy. 

The functions of the Committee include 
aurif ultural, ti iliuolocrkal.ind ct uni min- rcse.tn h, 
the improvement of crop iorc«M&tinL', oi ]>ro- 
ducthm, of testing, and of di'trihiifion of im- 
proved seed; enqiiiiies and ic4oiiini*adutions 
relating to banking and trauspoit lacihtics and 
transport routes ; inipruvcmeut of marketing 
in the mtcr«‘st& ot the jute industrv. and collec- 
tion and distiihution ni all relevant information 
on Jute. 

The Committee will also advise the Local 
Governments conecnied on any points within 
its prescribed lunctions whii h may be n h-rred 
to it. 

The Ollicea of the Cummittce are situated at 
1, Council H<mse Street. Calcutta. I'n’M'tt’nt [Kx- 
officio): F. M. Kharcghat, c.l f . U's. (Vice-j 
Chairman, Imperial Council of Agricultur.d ' 
Research)- Siur>‘fnrii : 1». L. Dlnzumdar, M 
(Cal ), B .V. (Cantab), i.c s. 

Agricultural Research — The 

Research Laburatoiies have been 
Manipur ranii of the liireitor of ■ 

Bengal, at l^ueca. and have lieeii in full working 
order since June l:i.>-t ji-ar. Tlie stall there have 
completed a survey of jTevious work on jute 111 
the agricultural held and iiave made satisfactory 
progress vvitli their risearch piogramme. An 
iini>ortant part of this woik i-* tlie study of 
fuimal and insect pests, im hiding the com- 
parative re-'-i.-taiice of various -tiains id jute and 
the etfeet of variou- iiianurial treatment on re-dis- 
tance. 


The aualvsis of retting water from various 
districts is also in progress with the object of 
ascertaining which types of water yield the best 
results. 

Technological Research. — The Technolo- 
gical Kesean h Laboratories at TuUyuunge have 
made considerable prouress with spinning tests 
under standard conditions of temperature and 
humhlitv and when sutticient data have been 
eollei ted. it will be j»ossible to judue very 
accurately the value of the fibre and its suitability 
for Use in various types of yarn. A study is being 
made of the various measurable chemical and 
phvskal chaiacteis of the libre and their relation 
to spiiminy: quality, whnh will lead towards the 
establishment of scientific methods of grading. 

In cu-operatiou with the Indian Jute Mills 
Association experiment^ are in progress to 
And out the luoi-dture content of various types 
of lute in <'4jiiiUbriuiu with atmospheres of 
various relative humidities. The result of this 
Combined ettoit will, it is lioped give the infor- 
mation required for spec ifviug acceptable stand- 
ard figures lor moisture regain. 

It is miller consideration wliether the necessary 
e.xtia equipment and aecoiumodation should be 
provided to cany out e.\]'eriments 011 the spinn- 
in-r of fine jnte vaiii.^ and yams of jute blended 
with other fibres, such as flax, and also on 
wi-aviiii;. in the hope of discovering new and 
exti filled Uses for jute goods. 

The proLrr.immc of work to be carried out in 
the l.iboratoiii's im ludes rxaminatiou of typical 
saniide-^ lepre.M-ntiiig the various phjsic-al and 
iheniK.il <h.ira«teia and trade classifications. 
In the spifiiiiug latiur.doiies an attempt will be 
m.ide m (lie biginnmg to ileti rmme the niiniinuin 
size of -s.nnple which will -aivi* reliable infunna- 
iiMii ri-j.uding spitinifi-j behaviour and yarn 
qii.ditv. It i.s al.'o piopnst'd to huvc un inves- 
tigarb'-fi at an e.iily «lato ot the influence of 
iiVtaifi valuabli- l.n.lors (machine -^preds, etc.), 
on .vain qualitv m onh r that the degrees of 
coniiol iu-<essary in the variou-? operations of a 
staiidaid process niav be (let«vndned, M'hen 
this h.i- been done, a sramiard jirott ss suitable for 
' onipariiig the qualitv of .small samples of fibre 
will be availabli*. and it will be possible to pro- 
ceed wiih the woik of correlating spinning qua- 
litv with measurable characters and the testiag 
«*t new stiam-', etc. 1 

tine of the main finietions of the technological 
resc.uch M ficiiic i.-> the testing of '.trains of jute 
produced by tlie auTiciilturul research staJT 
ot tlie Conimittce and samples received froin 
other souri e-.. 

Marketing and Transport — The Com- 
mittee’s ifi.irketing section has collected extensive 

. . regarding the marketing and trans- 

• , to. The first marketing report is 

Loiupieio and awaits publication. This will 
prove iutcresting and instructive reading. 

Jute Forecast — Work on the Jute Census 
scheme is well advanced, and if the results of 
the random sampling survey of eight district.^ 
planned for the 194U crop are satisfactory, it is 
antieipateit that all the information necessary 
for the 4'arrying out of a full provincial survey 
oil the IPH trop will have been obtained. If 
this IS siiicessful, a v early survey on thebe lines 
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may be contemplated with tlie hi>y»e that it Mill 
provide much more accurate estimates of the 
crop than the present official forecasts. 

Statistics AnH Information — The Indian 
Central Jute Committee has concluded an 
arrangement by which the newly appointed 
Indian Trade Commissioner to the United >tatcs 
of America supplies the Committee with x*eriodi- 
cal rejMjrts on all points br.iring on the consump- 
tion of jute and jute goods in the North American 
Continent. Similar arrangements are likely to 
be made to obtain information from Europe. 
South Africa, Australia, and the Far Ea^t. A 
correspondent has alr* ady been aj»pointed in the 
Argentine for this purpose. 

The purpose of the Committee's scheme for 
the collection and distribution of statistics and 


Industry, 


, information rt-uauhn-a jute is t-' collect and make 
i available to the various interests oni erned as 
I much relial'le iiifurmati'm as pos-il.le on the 
•production and consumption of jute and its 
prcMlucts- 

I A bulb tin is publi-licd monthh cuiitamim: 
I hgures on the iiroiluctii'ii. iuii'umi'iioii, prices. 

I "to* k". imports and txj'ort- oi jute and jute 
[ nuuiiif.K tiire-. and also inf<<riiiatii>n reLrardinu 
■ the pru e- and utjli-ation of jute siibstitiit* - it 
j also undud* - item- relating to export ami import 
i restrictions imp<istd on \arioUs c<'Untrics and 
1 other intoimatiun reiiarding the ecotioniie- of 
I jute and its f oiiijM-ritor-. as well a- cnneral 
informanoii ot int- ri -t to the trade The Loin- 
iiiittie al-o plan- to lii-scminate iidormatnin 
to the grower to assi-t him tovsards imi'ru\ed 
methods ot ‘-'rowing and retting. 


THE WOOL 

Wool exported from India consists not only 
of wool grown in India itself, but of imports 
from foreign sources, these latter coming into 
India both by land and by sea. Imports by 
sea come chietly fiom the roinnionwcalth of 
Australia, but a certain quantity from Iran 
also comes by lainl, while the main importb 
are from Afgluinistan, Central Asia, Tibet and 
Nepal. Quetta, Shikarpur, Amritsar ami 
Multan are the main collecting centres for wool 
received by laud from Afgluinistan and Iran, 
whence it is almost invariably railed to Karachi 
for subsequent export overseas. 

Imports. — Impoit? of raw wool aii<l uoolU-ii 
maiiuiactures duiiii'g Ih'ls-yi) -howed a inaikcd 
dei'liue and weie \alue<l at It-. 'J >>2 l.ikli- as 
against Ks. 4,1,') lakh- m Impoit- <>i 

raw’ w'ool, geneially for con-umptlou in Indian 
mills, totalled 7 d million- lie- \alued at It-. 
lakh.- a.s tompaied isith s 2 million 1I)S . \alu‘*d 
at Ks 85 lakh- in the [Uecedimr >f.u, Sii|)plir> 
from Austr.ilia dei lim d liom ne.nly .> million 
lbs (Ks. .50 lakhs) to 4 4 miUion lbs (Ks. 
while tho-e from the United Kingdom meie.i.-ed 
in quantity from '1 1 million lb-, to -1 .5 inilliou 
Ib.s with a itei-rea-e in \alue Horn it>, 27 lakh- 
to Rs, 25 lakh-. Wor-teil yarn was in t)etter 
demand. Imports 01 whieli .uiv.inied from I ti 
million lbs. to 2 2 million n»s ; but tlio-e ot 
knitting wool remained <ilmo-t ,it the le\el of 
the preceiliiig sear and amounted to J 2 million 
lbs. In botli the5>e line-, .Ja}»an w,is tlie le.idmu 
supplier, havimr sent l s million lb> , ol woi-teil 
yarn aiul .s55,00(i lb- 01 kniTting wool 4)1 the 
remainder. I'olaiid wa- re-jion-ible loi 3?5.4MM) 
Ib.s of worsteil y.irn and tlie United Kingdom 
tor 205, 000 lbs. ot knittiiiL' wool. Tlieie was 
a deerea-e in the iiiijioit- ol woollen and woisted 
piei egofMl- wbieh amounted to 2 5 million y.mls 
(1-4 nullion It)-) N.iltieil at U-. 45 l.iklis ,is 
against 6 7 million \aid- (d d niilhon lb-) 
valued at Ks. I.i:> lakli- in lOdj-dS, might 
be expeeted. lolltjwiug tlie u-tiii-tion- on wool 
impoit.s in .l.iji.in. then* wa- .1 >boit.ige ot -iipplie- 
ol tiie r.iw material, witli the re-u!t th.it leceijit- 
of woollen jti>e*good- troin lh.it louiitiy d*’- 
clined irom 4 5 million said- valued .it It- 57 
lukli- III lltd7- 4S to 1 d million vanl- salued at 
H- 15 lakh- dm mg Impoit- Horn 


INDUSTRY. 

the United Kingiloni were also redueed and 
amounted to 847.000 %.tiil- \alued at 11- 23 
lakhs Aiiivals Hum otlai rouiitra- im liided 
Us 4 l.ikli- tioin Italy aiel J;s 2 lakh- oom 
<Jeiiinn\ lmi)oiT- ot woollui good- mixed 
with other matnial- al-n ilethuc-d iioin > •» 
iiiillioii \.ud- sallied .it Jt- 51 lakli- m 10 37- >8 
to 2 ) million \.i 2 d- \aliied at Rs :;2 lakli- in 
ll>d8-d!* ol whbh the I nitid Kingilom -upiihed 
1-7 million vaid- v.ilued .'t U- 22 l.ikli- a- 
a-g-iin-t 2-7 million v.iul- valued at U- ds Likli- 
in the phiedni'g >eai. ’-npphe- nom .Japan 
weic siiiallei than ni tlie jm ceding vear and 
weie Valued ,it U-. 4 lakh- m rite yeai iindei 
review. ( on-igmiu-iiTs unin Italy '.iniountiiig 
to U- d lakh- in v.ihie, -liowid' .in naiea-i’, 
wlnle tlio-f Uom Ucim.mv valued .it Its 1 lakli 
leiu.iiiied alnio-t slationaiy. 

There I- onlv a limiti-d demind lor loieign 
tMi()et-,uid llooi uig- in Indi.i impoit- ol width 
weie valued at U-5. g> lakh- m a- eoni- 

l>.ire»l with U- 4 l.ikli«i jii the ])ier('iling vear. 
Ot the total v.ilue ot tin -e import- ni 
tlie Uuittd Kingdom -ii[)plicd iU. I-, laklis 01 
4)7 pel rent , the icmahidei loining tioni J'-el- 
giuiu, Fiauie. ileim;ut>. Turk<*\ iiaii and 
4'hiua in the otdei named. 

finpoit- of .-bawl- .md iotd- were drawn 
eUietlv' liom Japan and <-i‘iman\ and numbered 
47 ').imm» valueiUit U- U lakh- a-^igain-t U)d,()(H) 
valued at Ks b- l.ikli- in 1').J7-d^. The « ontri- 
biitiou ot tlie-c two teiiitoiie- to the total value 
of imjMuts m Uijs-.ji,i cv.ia 04 jier cent, and 2'J 
])ei cent. ie-pecti\ely. 

[m[K)it- t)f bl.mket- and rugs, other than lloor 
rug.-, fell tioin 5 2 million Ibo valued .it K-. dU 
l.ikbs as against its. d7 iakh- m lUd.s-.P.i It.ily 
w.is bv lai tlie laige-t sujijiliei. the eon-ignments 
tiom th.it «oiiiitry i)emg valin'd at U- -“,0 lakli,- 
as ag.iin-t K-. d7 lakhs in tlie jni icding ve.u. 

Ot the total iinjairts of woollmi hosn-iy. wliiih 
showi'd .1 -mall v.uiation, being v.ilin-d .it .il)out 
R- Idl l.ikli- in I'l .lap.in -npjJicd Rs. 7 

I.ikhs .ind tin' United ]\. iiegdoin . Rs Olakti- 

Mill Manufacture.- 1 he niunl>e[ oi .Mills in 
rmlli. nil lulling Imliaii State-, in I'lj; .th,* 
l.it» -t ViMl Joi wiinli det.ui- aie a\ .1 il.t t ih' w.lS 
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30, with a total paid-up capita! of Ks. HM).S9,7:»9. 
Tli*‘ total iiuniher of Iooth'. ami aplmlk-s wuit* 
1''.'--' and r»^.lo7 rf'jit 

Ilir latlL of jjjo wool U'l-d h\ tin Indian null" 
i" Indian ucul alriaiU'-di it m ht-'d to 

aoiiK* txtnat l>\ tin- nnpoir.itnai oi lueiiiio" and 
( ri'"- liifd-« ri.an AimTialia loi riio maniua. niin 
or rhf niu'i tla'-t" oi Lrood" ■Ilmii maikti toi 
manuMctuicd truoda i" almost eiitiieh in India 

Blanket Weaving and Carpet Manufacture — 

aie (.allied on in \<iiiuun pait» 01 the eotiiitiy 


I notably in tin; Tunjab and tlie United Proviii- 
• <•1*2? Woollen pile eaipets are made in many of 
the jail" Anud"at had a ( on-vjdei-able trade at 
(•n. tune in \ve:i\hiu' >hawi." iiom jmshm. the 
nne nn.ifi ilme oi the Tibetan iruat. but its 
place ha" been taken to some doLiiee bs the ij'u- 
'nul.utuie ot siiawl" tium iinpoited wuisttd 
'\aiii". but mole n'emiaily liy tiie mauuiact'ire 
I ui uiipet." of a hue -jiiality wlihli find a ready 
",ile 111 the w'uild m.iiket Tills wolk is done 
entiiely on Iiatid looms and the carpets leteli 
I <i hit'll piicc. 


Silk. 


Still ulruH li,i" Ixr-n ]ii.oti-.i‘d in India toi the 
],i"r TWO Thon-aiiii \iai' .ind a lot .a ~ilk U"' d ' 
t.) tx txpoiTid in das" iona aon-- by .\ow. , 
howi lull. I ill" !'■'! lua •‘\)">il inaiket and • 
luii'oif' anuna'l\ It" 1 ; ou i irni \\..ith "1 "i1k" ! 
lunii lt.il\ .lup.oi ( hnia ^w l/i-i!ind and the 1 
rmf(‘d Kn"jdoiii T!i'' wo'Iil dtiiiiini mt "ilk | 

and "ilk wa"Te Im" "Innnk and tin 'e i" no ii.i'Ui.' ' 

I onipi’i ir H'li (I .'111 Ion 11 n • ilk aood" and hunt no " 
and aiTilni.d "ilk "iibstitid*" In \"'an .11 j 

niiilberi\ tUid inin_M "lik woim- aie b. nu leued 
and alioiit K" IToiiiKi woirli or "ilk i" anini div | 
jirodmed tin re ii(-n'aal ^nodm.-" IN 4oooU(i 1 
woith ot inuHa'iiy "ilk L’eliai and Ojmsa I 


piodi’oc" IN ‘]2 lakh" woith oi t^isar and a 
litTte eii silU. 'liif liana] I’loMiiies produce 
It". 14 lakhs woith 01 ra"ar "ilk. Madras. 
M\"«»re. Ka'limii .imi riit' I'uiijal) j.ro- 
dm e IN 41 lakh" IN 42 lakln and U" O.udu 
Woith of "ilk ie"(.e* rhelv The I'liitid I’los mces 
]'io'liic.‘ a !ltrl<‘ tasai in Ilie .MiJ/.ipore di"Triet 
oiiU Ilie Jkuo.la .''tarn Ini" jint staited eri 
"ilk ituiiiei The mdu"fiv 1 " }iroi:reS"ino lu 
M\"<<(e ami k'.ishniii oniv and in all oriiei }>l.ues 
U i" d(< liniin' It i" bidi.aed That the iiioiibuiid 
imlu"ii\ wdl h<- te"ii"« it.ited ii "Ulhcient dutj h> 
imi'o-'.d on the loieimi "ilks. 


Indigo 


Indiuo ‘lyes are obtained from the Itnlieidera, 
a imnns ot beirumifiosae wldch comjirisi-s some 
aOO s[)ecHs. distributed throu;jliuut the tropical 
ami waiitj temperate rcitions of the globe, 
India luivum about 40. SVestern India may 
be (le-=crihed as the headi|uarters of the species, 
"O far as India is concerned. '2'» beine: p«‘c:ihar 
lo that Pre-^idency. On the eastern side of 
India, in T»il ar, luimal, Assam and liurma, 
there is a marked decrease in the nuniher ot 
•species but a \i"iblc increase in the prevalence 
of those that are met with. 

There is evidence that when Europeans 
bi-zan to e\}'ort the dye Iroiii India, it tvas 
piociretl from the Western Trcsidencc ami 
slupped from Surat It was carried b\ ih- 
Portimucse to I.i-hon and -old by them to the 
dyers of Hoiiand, and it was the ib'"ire !'■ 
Obtain a more ample supply of dye"tiil1 that b‘l 
to the formation ot the Dutch Ka,-5t India 
Company ami so to the overthrow ot ttie 
Portmrncse sufircmacy in the F.a"t. oppo-i- 
tioii to imliizo III 17th century laiinpe w.i" 
k(‘( ii owing to Its interference with tlie wood 
in<iu"lry, but it was competition to obtain 
indigo trom other sources than India that le»l 
1 . 1 file lirst decline of the In<lian iiuhi-'O indiistiy 
III ttie nmhile of tht (“igtifccnth (•nrtiiy, wlicn 
the cultNatioii of imiigo in tlic \S . .st Indies h.id 
l.Mcn given up partly on accoin t of the high 
duties iiupoaed upon it and partly becaii"e sugar 
and colfee were found to be more profitable — 
the industry was revived in India, and, as or c 

25 


ot the many surprises of the imiustry, the 
, j‘nivuice ot beng.i) wa> "ck'ctid for this reviMil 
It had no sooner tieen organised, tiowever tin n 
rroub'.*" m*\t aiosc in Hengal hvelf throueli 
iiiNiind. r"iandiiigs between the planters, their 
cultivators and the Government, which may 
be said to have cuJrninaTed in Loid Macaulay's 
lain 'US Memor'}rKiu7n of 1837. T’lds led to 
' anotlier migration of the Industry from Lower 
, and Eastern Hengal to Tirhut and the United 
! Provinces. Here the troubles of the industry 
did n<K end, for the leviuieties of the chemical 
' laboratories of Germai'y threatened the very 
existence of any natural vegetable dye. They 
first killed the niaddar dve of F.nrope then the 
, -.alllower, the lac and the nl dyes of India, and 
arc now advancing rapidly with synthetic 
mdigo, intent on the complete anniliilation 
oi the natural dye. Upinion" dilfer on many 
♦Speeds of the present vicisMtmle : nieantiine 
tin* exports from India have ."eriously de(.lin(d, 
pind salvation admittedly li.s m ihe path ot 
jiln.ipcr prodmtnm borh in cultivation and 
111 iiiui.teture. T'ht'se is.sues- a'e Inung vigor- 
! misly faced and some progress has been 

■ .(.(omplished, but the future of the iiidubtiy 
(.in scarcely hi'lp being described as of great 
uncertainty. The is*ue us not th*^ a<|vantage of 
‘ new regulations of l.uid tenure but one exclu- 
•>ively of natural c'r.'ors syntiictic indigo. 

, Th<‘ iiitnrc of natural indigo N by no 
irnans a hopel. "S one provided steps are 
taken to eilect luiaprove-uents as are clearly 
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possible. lu'ii^o soils have Uerenorated due to 
Lick of proper minuriiig. Continual cropping 
hi3 resulted in phosphate starvation. This can 
b' ch'^cked by proper manuring with super- 
phosphates. Improvements by botanical selec- 
tion and better business organisation and 
mjtiiods of marketing the product will also aid 
in hastening recovery. 

Since synthetic indigo was put upon the 
market in 1897, the natural indigo industry 
of India has declined very rapidly ; apart 
from slight recoveries in 1906-07 and 1911-12, 
the decline contmued without a break until 
the revival due to the imposMbility of obtain- 
ing artificial dve« in “ufficient quantities 
during the Great AVar ol 1914-18. 

Auaiu a demand has arisen for the natural . 
ndigo since tlie outbreak of the present war, ' 


but it is nothing like the demand during the last 
war, nor have prices risen to the same heiuht. 
So long as the war continues there will proba il- 
ly be a limited ileiiiand for natural indigo, after 
which prices will drop to Ie\el tending to make 
its manufacture an unsound proposition finan- 
cially. 

The history of the competition from the syn- 
thetic anil le lias been such that it has been put 
on the market at prices always tending to be 
cheaper. Whereas the cost of production of the 
natural has inereased witli the cost of labour and 
the rise in aalues of other crops which have m 
consequence become more attractive profiosition 
to the cultivator. As far a» Behar is concerned tlie 
indigo industry may be regarded as dead though 
several indico concerns are now luanufactunug 
on a small scale tor the duration. 


OILS AND i 

The statistical publkutiuns, issmd by thf j 
Commercial Intelligence l)epartment of thej 
Government of India, show that the export of; 
all oil seeds from India i» steadily going down | 
except groundnuts on account of keen inter- 
national competition. 

It ia econonii'-ally as well as Induatrially un- 
sound for India to export her oil aced.s jn-tcad 
of manufacturing (uls, oil cakes and other allied 
pfiiducts in India. TiiC present practKc allows 
the other countries to dense tlie manulacturing 
profits and at the same time deprives Indian 
agriculture of the great potential wealth of oil 
cakus as cattle feed and manure. 

lu India there are about OuO oil mills registered 
under the Factories Act and over 1,0UU medium 
size power driven oil mills An immense quantity 
of cjil is. as a matter of fact, already inaiiufac- 
tured in thk (ouiitry by crudo as well a» up-to- 
date jtroies-es. 

A'jllagc Oil Mills worked by Ijidloiks and 
handiircsfes exi-t in all parts of tlie country 
and supply muat ot the local demand for oil 
and oil < akes. The big nulls supply the re- 
quirements of the towns and ex]M>rt trade. 
Tliesu mills treat all kinds of oil seeds avaiiulde 
in the cuuutr> . 

The indu-try has made good pn^gress in the 
prodiiLtjoji of imi-'tard oil, castor oil, gnmudiiut 
oil ami Uiisccd oil and as a result the export of 
these oils and oil cakes to foreign countries has 
steadily improved during the last ten years. 
The progress in the case of groundnut and castor 
is very satisfactory. 

The development of oil raiiling in<lustrv iu 
India has to face the under-mentioned diiltculties. 
Thcr(; arc high 3 )rotective tariffs m Kuro]>ean 
countries which encourage the export from 
India of raw materials rather than the manu- 
factured products. Secondly there is a better 


>IL CAKES. 

market for the oil cake in Europe and Indian 
oil take, tui account of want of standard speci- 
ficathuis. i> sold at a discount. The freight on 
oil secils is less than that on oils and oil cakes, 
hence it is easy and economical to transport 
oil Seeds by sea tlian oils or oil cakes. The 
development in the export trade iu oils demands 
special con>ideration of shipping companies to 
provide tanks for bulk tran«port of oils as 
arranged by the railway companies. 

Tlie -.tandardisition of oils and oil cakes wil 
helji the imlustry in finding market.^ in foreign 
countries vvh.re a better price can be obtained 
for the articles. 

It is necessary to educate the Indian Culti- 
vator iu the use of oil cakes for feeding and 
maniirial purposes and it should he impressed 
on him that the value ol tlie article does nut 
depend on the oil content hut on oil and al- 
buminoid content of the artn le. The lower 
oil ec.ntent in tlie (.ike ine.uic a higher per- 
centage of albuminous matter which is verj 
cs'^cntial for the cattle. 

Effect of War on the Oil Industry of India. 

—During the AS ar of 1914-18 the average 
export <it Im'^eed oil, groniidimt oil and castor 
oil had iucrea'«ed by 44:i%, and OU'yo 

resjiei tively over the l.-i'-t j>re-war average of 
1912-13 anil 191.J-14, but the export of cake 
had, how(?ver no marked change during that 
period. The oil crushing industrv of India will 
have a good prfjspect of development during 
the present war i>eriod. 

The prices of oils and oil cake« at the com- 
mencement of A\ ar iu September were low’crthan 
half the prices of these articles during last 
jire-vvar, war and eariv post-war periods on 
account of general low price levels since 1933-34. 
The present v\ar will have effect in increasing 
the price level and brisk trade in oils provided 
freight facilhies are available. 
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Tea. 

Among plantation crops in India tea is the ingandattractivethatspeculatorseagerly ru^iied 
most Important. The indigenous tea piant, into it. The discovery of the indigenous tea in 
growing in a wild condition, was first discovered Sylhefc and Cachar gave the impetus for an 
in Assam about 1820. It soon drew the atten* expansion of the industry into the Surma valley, 
tion of the East India Company, which after and in a few years thereafter the whole of the 
some enquiries started an experimental garden upper portions of the province of Assam (both 
in 1835. After working for five years, the plan- Brahmaputra and Surma valley) was converted 
tations of the Government were sold in 1840 to intoa huge tea plantation. Thus the foundations 
the Assam Company, the first tea concern, and of the present tea industry were laid during the 
to this day the largest company in India. It fifties of the last century. Since that period the 
was anything but prosperous during the first growthoftheinciustry has been phenomenal and 
ten years of its existence. But about 1852, its “ in less than a hundred years the Britisfi Empire 
condition began to improve and its success made has become the tea garden and tea-shop of the 
the prospects of the industry appear so promis* world.** 

The following table shows the growth of the industry since 1000 
Pfogrest of the Induetry. 


Year. 

Area under 
tea in 
’OOG acres. 

Pioduetioii 

in 

'000,000 ibs. 

Year. 

Area under 
tea in 
'OiKi acres. 

rroductiou 

in 

*000,000 lbs. 

1 900-1 DOi (average) 

523 

201 

3930 

804 

391 

1905-1909 „ . , 

539 

242 

1931 

807 

301 

1910-19U „ . . 

691 

290 

1932 

809 

434 

1915-1919 „ .. 

CC2 

374 

1933 

SIS 

384 

1920-1924 „ . . 

709 

336 

1934 

826 

399 

1925 

728 

364 

1935 

832 

394 

1926 

739 

303 

1930 

834 

395 

1927 

756 

301 

1937 

834 

4'l(l 

1928 

776 

404 

1938 

833 * 

* 

1929 

788 

433 





It will be seen from the above table that Assam and Bengal are the two most iniportaiit 
since the beginning of the iirosont ccntuiy, while , centres of the tea industry in India, Assam ulcno 
tlie area under tea has risen by neaily do per cent., accounting for more than half the total 
the production has more than doubled. ■ production. 


The following table shows the rebtive importance in 1937 0 / the various provinces from the 
point of view of the tea industry; — 


Province 


Area under eiop 
’IM)9 lune-?. 

PiOiluetiou 

'OOO Jh.s 

AVeiiU'c daily 
workiiti: stienuth 
/pci?nancnr 
anil tempornrv ) 

Assam 


..| 41(1 

241.527 

510. S6U 

Bengal 


. . . . 1 202 

1U8,.76<) 

100.712 

Madras 


..| 78 

35.415 

60,(852 

Punjab 


... 1 9 

2.770 

10,756 

United Provinces . . 


.. .. 7 

2.013 

3.612 

Bihar 


..1 4 

1.2ii2 

2, .506 

Coorg 


t 

16 

08 

Total British India 


. ] 740 

301.518 

704,405 

lodiao States 


94 

3^^ 732 

S2,(»5 


Total India , 834 | 

4J0.250 

^77.100 


•i.Subject to revision. t Less than l.'.o acres. 
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Althoimh IqJLi pro luce- »hc1i Liruv iiU.iutilii ^ , 
or tea ir- eou-iimptum ot t( i i-' couiijaiati\el\ ' 
very litt'e .U-oiit PI iiiillinn H'" . iu 

Tilt* ( ons mtptioji P'-'iiie duinr-' w.i** .i 

let Kill OH' l“'\' il'»iiie'f If ( tui'nitipTitMi 

hu\\e\ fl, Illdei t '> tXpi'lt l.il ^e •j^uaiilltlf-' 

to otlm I KUiitiit-?. the pun. i pal amoiiLi wlikh 

the t uiTftl K iiiUiloiu. Iu lu I'-.P* 7. p-^i « eiit 
of the toT.il <]nuiTity of tea pi... line.! m Iinii.. 
-wa^ exi.Kitftl ah'oad Of the t«.Tal . xi-.ut'' oi 
;h')() tiiillii'U 1I>< . the Unit- .1 ivme.k.iu al'.ne to..k 
jUa uilliiuu 11.^ (kuili-^ the \eal. 

The year 1932-33 tvas one of the xrorst for 
the tea industry. In ailditlon to tlie worl.l-%\i.lc 
depression, there was consMerahle over-proiluction 
with the result that producers of tea all over 
the worM were facet! withd. >hniu^ prices and 
accumulation of stocks. The preference crante-l 
to Empire teas did mit prove suHk-iently elfectivc 
to check the consumi.tiun of cheap Java teas. 
Besides this there was only a sin.tll did'^ience 
in the price of medium and common teas and 
there was thus no inducement to urow th*. 
former. 

To check over-production a scheme was there- 
fore introduced to restrict protimtiMn and t.» 
limit exports, A Bill giving' lerrislative eilect to 
the scheme was passed at tiie autumn se'-ion oi 
the Legi?.lati\H AsSfinhly in l'»k. J)-iuii-i tl.- 
first year of ir-. operation tiie hoprs; ,-uuf jid* r< .1 
by the r.'irulation scheme w.‘ff , t.. i .'•■.[i-'.p-r i hi. 
extent, ju-tiflcd and tin- indti'-ny was ■■uahled t.. 
meet whut were und*>tihi. .ily \cry di- 
turbing condition'^ luir>nif tlf vior 

The following table explain® hri»*fly the po^Ui 

Yf .1 


v^^lch Wa® thf SI Coiid v.,^i ul tht w.iikiin: ol the 

'•td'Lin*.. the iLsUlr® w, r* hi.\ve\er lot so satis- 
lactory In crintiiion with otht-r cominoilitif-s 
P-a st-ems to hav.-- -iilffr. d from thf <Iimini=t!- .1 
purchasing p.iw.r oi C',ni>amLrs and the 
r'-stricti»>n'. on mr.-niational trad‘d A finitnre ui 
■ the year w.i? th-- -iiUMrig of .iemand from the 
, h.Ldi.'i to the loWt r and m ■ litini gradr, = I'd t.-a. 

I I he export quota for the year 193t'-37 wa®. 
as in the pieceding year, tixi d .it S 23 - p i cent, 
or the st.inda’d cxi-Tts and th- year saw a 
-tiady iciovery iroui the dep-i --i d' conditions 
that iharactfiiscd tli'-tr.ide m ip_!4 35. 

'Jiif wi-ill .hm.inl lor tfi duiing I’>'7 wa- 

-huiiriv hi-'f-i r'ltu m tlie in,'.' \r.\r and 

th' qiior I i>»r !•' '.7- W \\ f> lai-fd to >7'. pt r i fiit 
■SToil.- 'll ihf T''ur..l \siit- not mu. h 

.ilio\.- rii. n-.ihi.d -I’.d iinoiitit'*! To I'"' iiiilliou 
l'’«. .i| I hf ^ tid 'U '! U I h 1 O ,i- < oiiip il < d \vit!i 
17 1 lui'li-.n h.- it rh.. , 1 .,! If M lii h !'• ;7. and 

rli«M w.i- a luiih'i i.(o\,i\ ill piiii- Tlic 
-'h'lii' ["i tif luo i iiai j"ii il loiitp.j (g fa 
u.xpoii- wa- ixfi'id'd lot ,( luiiii-i ji'iiod oi 

n\f \f.ii - t'orn \ptilio’,-. I 111 I \poit quota for 
Till - III !•» .o ii\i ,J ,ir oj^ p, 1 , , ,ij M itli 

Th* if -lilt that rill i‘i odU' nou .1 nd ' \['o! f V i,] tea 

I'l. o a-> .1 h'f I lot d \ alU" " Ill o 1 \ a f |o! f 

• ■r Mip'i- if" . 1 - a or Tl'i di'Iiiif m tfi 

pi I* I - I h. .(iiot t r.” ! U I'l-ti ( li 1.. j„ ,.|1 1 1 dll, m) 
r,. oo p. t_ 1 1 |.r .’u. r-, !h, l,n^,g -.foi ks lu ih. 

1 rof' d K’ III.I.'' Hi at 1 ij. i nd oi t hf \ lai . 'Idu 
I iidi rii 'I . I I .'111 [o| \< I 1 o 'V pj v.) ,1 hv tlif 
Ifji'liin!- ii-iii,Tf Till piodn.rii'ii .ind 

'11.11 k. I Ul'.' or ii 1 

on a® t' u.i'd- tlie ^rportuf tea from India: — 
Am-.iiur c\po< ted \ ! iidi> 

(imllioti of n.« ) of ui|„ 


I - ' 

1926- 27 .P' , 29, ill 

1927- 2S ' h.-J ! 32 4S 

102^-29 duo j 

192‘»-3h ' 377 ] 2U,ni 

1 ', ' 311—31 .. - •• . 3*»»1 I 23 , 5 ti 

l'Ml-32 . . . . :U ' I'l. U 

iy 32 -:i 3 :: 7 'I : 17 . if. 

l '»33 A\ . .. I ‘M< I 

1034-35 1 33 . i 20.13 

1935-33 3 ! : ! 19 , 

]'i 3‘--37 . . ".'12 , -JO (It 

1917 - •:x .. M\ ' _'l 

19 IS .p) . .... ' Jh 42 


The tollovring fig 


iires siiow the prop'jrtion of 


export® of tea from India by sea sent to different 


parts of the world to the total '.xports 


To United Kingdom 
To Rest of Europe 
To Asia 

To America .. 

To Au®trala''.ia 
To Africa 


" ju P.- 17 19 ;7- 

I per cent. ' per cent, 
j ^l.') I .so.) 



(I 4 i 

0 4 U ^ 

llHI |li<) 


.\ (onsiderablc quant it \ of Indian te i 'mitor'-- ! 
into the United Kingdom is normally if-fxportfd 
to othfr for* ign countries. 


I rom J9 j : to 1927 tiie puces obtained hn- 
tea were good; Imt in 1928 a decline set m, and 
in 1929 and 1930 prices lell iurthe' still. The 
price of Indian common tea particularly fell 
more than ’ iiat of others. While as compared to 
1 923, ‘ all tea ’ fluctuated in the London market 
within a range of 25 per ceut., Indian common 
I a It 11 liy about 50 per cent. 

In 1032-33 the lull in tea prices wa® almo-'T 
fata-trophic. 'idip a^-frage price of tea pt-r 
’ 'di iitfa auction sales diiiiug 
i932-.;> wa-- I a-. 2 p. a® a-gairist as p 5 in 
1931-32 and 9 a® 4 p in l9.;i)-3i. The position 
howev.ir, Ins improvcil foii'idi Mldv sim*' 
I then. 
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The following table shows the Tariations in the average prices of Indian tea sold at anction ^ales 
in Calcutta and the index numbers of these prices with base 1901-02 to 1910-11 =100 : — 


Average prke at ! , A%eia‘.:e piue at 

auction sales. I oiK-tinn sales 






Price 

Index 

1 


ri ice 

Indi'X 





per lb. 1 

Number. 



Ter lb. 

Number. 





As. p. ! 



[ 

A^. p. ' 


1901-02 

to 1910-11 



6 0 

100 

1934-35 

/ i 

8 9(rt) 

146(a) 

1927-28 




14 10 

247 

\ ! 

.5 2{b) 

86(6) 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 




11 4 

9 11 

189 

165 1 

1 1935-36 

• { 

9 5(<l) , 

4 10(6) . 

157(a) 

81(()) 





I 


i 1936-27 

1 

10 1 (a) 

16S(rt) 

1930-31 


1 


9 4 

156 1 


4 S(b) 

78(5) 

1931-32 




6 5 1 

107 

1937-38 

/ 

11 4(c) ■ 

1S9(,/) 

1932-33 


• 1 


5 2 ! 

86 1 

\ 

4 \Uh) 1 

79(5) 

1933-34 




9 7(a)' 

160(a) 1 

1 938-30 

/ 

9 7('M 

1 M H a ) 


\ ! 


4 1(1(6) 

'<Mb) 


\ 

t 0(f») ' 



(a) For teas sold wutn export nghit. 

(b) For 

teas lor internal 

1 cousiimptioii 


The rate of duty 

under 

the Indian Te.r (“e-" 

of the 

I’.o.mi. the (e-"* 

on tea w.K 

iiuica-cd 


Act of was rai-cd to Pte. 1-4-0 per 100 lbs i to lie. l-O-O pir loO lbs fioni l^th ILiuh I'OO. 
with ett'ect from February 17th. l!>27. The; With the CKceikmu cf leiiule faltci labourers., 
total amount of duty collected in 19 >7-2.'^ w.j'. tlie wage^ of workers on tea plantations siiow ed 
Ks 41.6^^,000. The indiau Tea ('esS Act was due I some improvement during the year 1936-37. 
to expire on 31-t l\rai( h VMS. but at the refjue-t Among settled labourds. the average wagis of 
made lay the produceir tluouiih the Indian Tea • men, women and children in Assam 'were 
Maiket ExpauMou Boar<i. tlie Gowinmcut or 0-12-9. JV 5-.')-‘»aiid S-ld-lo rc'.pectnely 
India agree<l to extend the liie or tlie Act foi agaiii-t K«. 6-9-0. IN 5-2-2 and IN 3-y-s 
a jjeiiod of ten yeais On the lecommendntion ' respectively in 19:15-36 

Coffee. 

Such historical evidence as is available on the <wt> m 1036-37 There was a luitlier fall 
subject shows that coffee was first introduced m the tolb*wing \ear wlicn the cx^ioit*. dinj.pod 
into India from Mecca as early as the 16th to l M.ooo »w’t-. but the demajul it)i Indian 
century. The first coffee garden was planted , (’'>dec in the nuikct^ ain-oad wa-- mi the whole 
by a European about 1840 but the industry thus I '.atiM.n tory duiing I'lN-.h) .md The cxjmU'. 
started did not flourish till 1860. !.»g.un io<c*l>:.5.0(*o < wt'* diniiur fin* \c.u Tin 

The production of coffee in India is mostly pirn* Ipal m.ukct'- for Indian (oiiee wt'ic the 
confined to the South. The area under coffee j ('niie«l Ivingdom. Kiamc .uni .Noiway Dining 
ill 1937-38 (including plantation's ut lf>?< tlian lui J')5s-;19. th«' ■.h.ue oi the I'nited Kingdom ni- 
acres) was 182, OUU ane.s. as against 19i) huO a« i«-s j ■ ic.iM'd ti<ini 2‘buou cwts to 7u uoo i-wt-^ whil.' 
during the picNioiH year. itli.it of M.uko dcu.MM-d fioin 42.ii('f) iwts 

The total export.s of coffee increased from I to Shipment.-, to the Nctlicil.unN 

150.000 cwts. in 1926-27 to 277,000 cwti-. lu aii<i bclgium muea..cd luuu l.oou cwt... and 
1927-28. In 1928-29 and 1929-30 the 8hlp-|7.iHMi fwt'.. to .5.ouu cwt^. and lu.iioo ewt-* 
ments declined and amounted to 198,000 cwt.s. • n-'.pct ti\clv. Xoiw.iy i-mtailcd hei ic-iuhcmeut? 
and 184,000 cwts. respectively ; but export** i from 2> ooo «ut' to 2!).ni)U <wt-. 

again rose in 1930-31 and .amounted to 293,00ti ! Not only does India export coffee in large 
cwt.s. In 1931-32 the shipments declined to quantities, but till a ft-w years ago it also 

156.000 cwt>. blit in 1932-3:^ exports again u>c<l to import it, chiefly from Java, Ceylon 

rose and amounted to 173,000 cwN. There and the Straits Settlements, which it ii>cd to 
was a finther rise during 1933-34. the total re-export.? to Mascat Territory, Iraq and the 
exports amounting to 186,000 cwts 1111934-35 Bahrein Islands. During 1936-37. howevt-r 
the exports again declined to 1 41,000 cwts., but theie weie no impoif.. of idlli e mtt> Indu The 
in 1935-36 there was a pronounced rise In the ipuntitv ot cotlcc imi-oitcrl in lo :7-.:s l.Vi.'. 

quantity exported which amounted to 216 ObO | cwf.. tlie major j-oition oi whuli t.imc iiom 
cwts. It, however, again decline<i to 211,000 ' Ihiim.i. 
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The total production of cured coffee inj 
India during the year 1937-3S ^as 33-3 ! 
million !hs. as compared with 34 million lbs. | 
during the previous year. The Indian Coffee, 
Cess Act, pro\iding for thf creation of a fund ' 
to be t-xpended by a Committee specially | 
constituted in this b' half for the ])romotion ' 
of the t viltivation, manufcicture .iml sale of' 
Indian Coffee, was passed in Xu\fcmber, 1935. | 
It provides for the levy of a customs duty 
on all cofft-e produced in India and exportetl 
therefrom to any place beyond the limits of 
British India or to Burn a .i t a rate, not exceed- 
imr one rupee p -r cwt , fixed by the Governor- 
General in Council on the recoiumen«lati''n of 
the Cotfee t e^-a Committee. The rate urminally 
tlxeil was a- per iwt But iiom l-i .lime 
I'J.ls, It ha^ tieeu lai-veti to Ke. 1 per cwT 
The daily average number of persons t mployed 
in the plantations during 1937-38 was returned 
at 102,288 of whom were permanently 

employed (namely, gnrden labour 4-,2ol and 
outside labour 23.084) and 30,403 temporarily 
employed (outside labour', as compared with 


102,837 persons (42,950 garden and 20,847 ont- 
side labour permanently employed and 33,040 
temporary outside labour) In 1936-S7. 

The general trade depression did not fail to 
affect the coffee industry but in addition to the 
general slump in trade there was an additional 
factor which depressed coffee prices and this was 
the exceptionally heavy crops of Brazilian 
i coffee. Since the year 1925 there has been a 
general downward trend in coffee prices 
, Until the end of 1929 the fall was comparatii ely 
' slow, but since then it has been very rapid. 
This will be clearly seen from the fact that while 
the average wholesale price of Indian coffee in 
London was 140s. in 1923 and 127s. in 1929 it 
Ml to 803. in 1930. 

The declared value per cwt. of coffee wag 
Rs. 60-11-9 in 1931-32 as against Bs. 65-8-1 
!m 1930-31. It rose to Rs. 63-6-7 in 1932-33 
I but Ml to Rs, 55-1-4 iu 1033-34. lu 1930-37, 
I it had de< lined to R'?. 30-15-8, but recovered ti) 
' K- 40-0-3 in the following year and was 
: 4O-10-4 iu 1038-30. 


Sheltered behind an adequate tariff wall, the: 
Indian sugar industry has made phenomenal, 
progress m spite of the economic depression.; 
Besides the duty, various other special advan-| 
tages — consequences of the depression — have! 
helped the rapid growth of the industry.' 
As a result, India is now the largest sugar , 
producing country in the world. And, the capital , 
invested in the indiistry is variously estimated j 
at between lis 25 and Ks. 30 crorcs. 

An important landmark in the history of the I 
sugar industry was the year 1030-31, when the] 
question of protection was referred to the Tariff; 
Boiird by Government. Pending consiaeratioii 
of the Tariff Board’s report, the revenue duty was : 
enhanced to Rs, 7-4 per cwt. in March. 1931. 
In addition, a revenue surcharge of 25 per 
cent, (amounting to Re, 1-13 per cwt.) was 
impo'ied in September. 1031. In accordance 
with the Tariff Board’s recommendations. 
Go\ernment issued a communique on Januarv 
30, 1932, fixing tiie protective duty at the rate of 
Rs. 7-4 per rwt. of ail cl.asses of .sng.ir until 
March 31, 193.^. The total import duty along 
with the surcharge was Rs 9-1-0 per cwt. 
till aist March, 1934. Bmin 1st April, 1934, 
the protective duty w’as enhanced to lls. 7-12, 
but the surcharge was reduced to Ke. 1-5-0 aud 
made equi\alent to the exciseduty of Rs, 1-5-0 
imposed on internal production. Thus the total 
import duty remained the same, viz., Ks. 9-1-0 
per cwt. I’rom tlie 28lh February, 1937, the 
protective duty was decreased to Ks. 7-4-0. 
and a surcharge was imposed at the rate of 
Ks 2-0-0 per cwt., equivalent to the increased 
( i->e (lilts of Rs 2 per cwt. on lutenial produc- 
tion from' tiie >.ime date. Tiie total import 
<iur\ from 2>th leiiruarv, 1937, was Ks. 9-4-0 
perewt. With effect from April, 19.39, the 
pr<ff*'''tive duty wa- rciiin ed toRs 8-12-n pei cwt. 
and it wa'^ rai-'Cil t> > R-> o-ig-Ofroni J^t.Manh. 
1940. as a n -ult on hk re.i-e in the excBe duty 

A Taiilf Bo.ird Bmiuiiy wa'« institntfd in 
Mareti 1937, ior determiiuug the i xtent ot pro- 
te<ti<)n to l>e conterred on the industry tor the 
femaiuder of the period ot 8 years. The Tariff 


Board submitted its Report in December, 1937, 
but as ttie Government of India could not 
complete their examination of the Report before 
-Man li, 1938. they eontumed the existing import 
duty on sug.ir up to 31st March, 1939, On the 
3i)tli ilarch, 1939. the Government of India 
pul-li-hed The Tariff Board's Report— after a 
period of 1.5 montlis. The Tariff lioard had 
rccominemled coiiTimiance of tiie protection at 
the cxh^ing rate, vtz., Rs, 9-4-11 per cwt. upto 
31'r .March. l')46, but tiie Government not 
agicciiig vvjtli tills recommendation, announced 
tlieii decision to decrease tiie protection by 
R' u-H-o per cwt pcmlui'i a further Tariff Board 
Kiiqinry in 1940, and passed an Act giving 
protection to tiie industry at the rate of 
Rs 8-12-() per cwt. for a period of two year^, 
ending 31st .Marcli, 1941, when fresh propo.sals 
will he made for determining the extent of pro- 
tection to be conferred on the industry up to 
1940. 

Due to ati increase in the excise duty on sugar 
from lls 2-U-9 i»er cwt to Rs 3-0-0 per cwt. 
from Nt Marcli, 1940, the import duty was in- 
creas'd to li'.. 9-12-U per cwt. from 1st Marcli, 
1040. 

With a view to check a too rapid growth of the 
industry under artificial stimuli and in order to 
replace losses of revenue from this source, an 
excise duty of Re. 1-5 per cwt. on factory pro- 
duced sugar was imposed during the financial 
year 1934-35. Besides, it was proposed to set 
aside from the proceeds of the excise duty an 
amount equivalent to one anna per cwt. to be 
distributed among the provinces *’ for the 
purpose of assisting the organisation and opera- 
tion of co-operative societies among the cane- 
growers so as to help them in securing “ fair 
prices.” The excise duty was enhanced to 
R'> 2-9-0 per cwt. from 2Sth February, 1937. 
and t<» R'-, per cwt with effect from the 

1st Mardi. 19 tu 

Due to tlic outiireak ui tlu* Kuropean war, it 
Is not likely that the Central (bncrnmeiit wili 
appoint any Tariff Board, during 1940, as was 
anuouiiced by them, in March, 1939. 
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Statistics given below, show the progress of the indastry in recent years ; — • 


Year. 

1 

of Fac- 
tories. 

Quantity of 
sugar manu- 
factured from 
cane. 

Tons. 

Quantity of 
sugar 

refind from 
gur. 

Tons. 

Quantity of 
Khandsari 
production 
Tons. 
(Est.) 

Total 

quantity 

of 

sugar. 

Tons. 

1929-30 

27 

89,763 

21,150 

200,000 

310,918 

1930-31 

29 

119,589 

31,791 

200,000 

351,650 

1931-32 

32 

158,581 

89,539 

250,000 

478,119 

1032-33 

57 

290,177 

80,106 

275,000 

645,283 

1033-34 

112 

453,965 

63 ,094 

200,000 

715,059 

1934-35 

130 

57S.115 

: 30,103 

150,000 

757,238 

1935-36 

137 

932,000 

1 50,037 

125,000 

1,107,167 

1936-?.7* 

137 

1,111,400 

1 19,500 

100,000 

1,230,900 

1937-38 

136 

930,700 

1 16,500 

125,000 

: 1,072,200 

1938 39 

130 

650,800 

1 15,60(1 

10 ■',000 

1 766,400 

1939-40 

143 

1,175.000 

1 25.000 

1 

} l.'iO.WO 

! 1,350,000 

1 


• Factories in Burma and production in Burnia. ex« ludM after 10.‘}d-o7. 


The area under cultivation of "ugar-cane 
has kept pace with increased prod lu fcioii ; from 

2.677.000 acres in 1929-30, it increased to 

4.440.000 acres in 1936-37 but fell to 

3.660.000 acres in 1037-36 and to 3.108,000 acres 
In 1038-39. Again it iuerca-jed to 3,731.000 acre» 
in 1039-40. I’rior to 1032-33, tliere were only 
31 cane factories ; 25 new factories were added 
in 1932-33 alone while another 05 new factories 
were started in the following year — an increase 
of 400 per cent, in two years. Since 1933'34, 
about 34 new factories of large cane crus-hiiig 
capacity have been e>tabli'«hed, and in 1038-30, 
no less than 144 factories were working. Produc- 
tjon of suuar in In»lia niay be classified under 
three main heads — by modem factories working 
with cane, by nioileni refineries working w'ltli raw 
sugar igur) and by indigenous open pan concerns. 
Sugar production in India a few year*- ago 
amounted approximately to half the estimated 
total consumption within the country. Since 
1931-32, the volume of factory produced sugar 
has increased by approximately 700 per cent. 
During 1936-37, India produced over 

1.230.000 tons of sugar, f.e , slightly more 
than her estimated consumption of about 

1.150.000 tons in 1936-37. and after two lean 
veara, again produced over, 134 lakh tons 
in 1039-40. 

Along with a rapid increase in internal produc- 
tion, there has been a sharp decline in imports. 
For instance, from an average of approximately 
one million tons in the years up till l93n-31, im- 
ports fell by about 45 per cent, in the following 
year and dropped to about 250,000 tons in 
1933-34 and decreased further to 221,000 ton« 
in 1934-35. During 1935-36, imports fell 
farther to 198,888 tons, and in 1936-37, the 


net iiii|i-»rt wa-- only 11.96(1 tou-s. As a 
result oi dwindling imiJnrt'' •Joveinniciit are 
losing revenue from Thi?> souroo. Tlie 
import during 1037- '8 wa.'S only 0,410 tons but 
the import lii 1018-10 was user 2’>4.ooo tons, 
in view of the <Hieit in mdigenou'' production. 
Because of the heavy duty, the yield from 
this source diminished from over Bs. 10 crores 
in 1930-31, to about Ks. 3.81 crores for the 
financial year ended March 31, 1035, to 3.24 
crores tor the year ended ilurch Sl^t. 1930, 
to Rs .')U lakhs in 19.16-37, to Bs. 2.) lakha in 
1037-38. and to 4.5 lakhs in 1938-30 In 
1030-40, howeVtr, it Went Uji t(» over 
K^. 3 50.00,000, due to iiierLase in importa, 
necessitated by tlie small caue-crop, di-easeil 
cane, etc., in fo.k''-39, in India, 'ilie imposition 
of the excise duty at the rate of Re. 1-5-0 
per cwt. on factory sugar, and Re. u-10-0 
on khaiidsari sug.ir, from April l.st, 19 U. has 
\ielde»l a revenue to the (Jovernment of 
R.-., 07.22.000 ill 1034-35. and K". 1 58.24,000 in 
1035-36, and Us 2.r)2,62.(i00 in 10.05-37. 5Vith 
tlie increase m excise duty on factory sugar to 
Ks. 2 per cwt., and Re. 1 per cwt. on Khandsari 
sugar the Meld iluring 1037-38 was 
Rs' 3,30.07,000 'in 1037-38, and Rs. 4,22.44.000 
in 10.38-30. The Mcld witii inerea.-'e further in 
1030-40, due to the turllier enhancement of 
the excise duty to Rs. 3 per ewt. with elfect 
from lit March, 1040. 

Since the imposition of the excise duty it is 
notewortliy. that the Kliands.iri production 
has gone down consitierablv. From 1st March, 
1939, the iluty on Ivhandsari sugar was decreased 
to Re. 0-8-d per cw’t., but the definition 
of “ tdctory ” in the Sugar Excise Duty Act, 
1034, was amended, so as to omit the reference 
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to the number of workers employed with a | with the definition of ‘ factory ’ thus amended 
view to enable duty bein" charued even in I even with the reduced duty on Khaiuisari of 
preiiji'sea where less than 2(> workers are em- 1 Tie. 0-^-0 per theie will l»e a revenue 

ployed. The Government of India exi>ect tliat I of about Its. 6(iu,UtHJ during 1939-40. 


In View of the astoundinsr growth of the industry within such a short time, the following 
table of estimate of annual consumption and of the margin for import of sugar into India, 
up to 1940-41, will be of interest — 


1 1 

11933-3411934-36 

1935-36. 

1936-37. 

1937-38. 

1938 -39 

1939-40 j 

1940-41. 

! [ 


(Est.) 

(E,t,) 

(E--t.) 

(Est.) 1 

(E=t.) 

1 Tons, j Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

Indian sugar pro- 1 i 


1 

I 


1 


duction of thc| i i 

1 

1 





prcct'diug cane- ^ I 



i 


1 


crualiiiig deacon .. 64r»,2.N‘. 716,059^ 

7ti7.21t) I.107,167i 

1,230,900 

1,072.200 

766,400 

1.350,000 

Uon.suniption of 


1 





sugar in India dui -, 1 ‘ 







ing file oJIicial' 







year . . 3.^0, 757^932,000. l.0l.>.0»)0 l.010,0l)0 

l,l50,r>00 

1,100,000 

or.o.ooo 

1 000,000 

Diiference between' ; 







production and, > 







coiisiiinption, re-, 







prest'fiting margin 







for irnpoifcd siigar| 


j 





enteiiiig into ron-' 







sumption ilnnng 1 







the othtiul year, l lijs. 474, 210.941 


—67,167 

—>0,901 

17.SO0 

200,000 

- 250,000 


DiiJiriK the year Id;;?, theic was a precipitate ! 
fall in the piice uf sugar and m or<ler to avert 
lUteriial unrest r.imeJ ci)in{ifctitiuii a bugurj 
Syndicate was biought into existence, compri- ■ 
sing t>ver 90 mills, Later in the year, the! 
mdiHtry approached the Government for i 
legislative interference with a view to avoid | 
over-production of sugar and to overcome ' 
internal unrestrained competition, which brought i 
down the price of sugar to an uneconomically I 
low level. The Oovernments of the U.P. and j 
Bihar, to wh(»m the>e reprcs'cntations were made, 
have passed Sugar i'actory Control Acts, and ^ 
have made it compulsorj’ for every mill to ! 
(jbtain a licence for working sugar factories from i 
the Government, One of the conditions of the \ 
grant «jf licence to a factory has been member- 
ship of the Indian Sugar Syndicate. The Indian 
Sugar Syndicate has thus been given legislative 
recognition by the Government'* of the 1;.F. and 
Bihar, and all mills working in the provinces 
of the C.P. and Bihar are compelled to seil their 
sugar thr<.»ugh the Syndicate. dTie Governments | 
<»f~the U.P. and Bihar have also apjxunted ai 
joint (’-ontrol P.nard cnn**ishng of tlie representa- ; 
rives of the U.P. and Bihar Govermiients. the' 
reprc-^ciitatives of the industry, and of cultiva- ' 
tors and conbumers. 

Daring the vear 1039-4') the Government of j 
India imposed a ban on the export of sugar 
from India, by sea, to any country except to 
Burma, for a period of five years. j 

Imtmg tlic l'.i3s-39 ■.t‘a>on, the price of siig.ir 
ro-f ( nii-id. r.d-lv due to tin' very high {•nu- of 
(Uiiefixid !i\ tlif GtA I iniiM-nts of rnifi-il Pro- 1 
Mine- and Bihar, the apiirchcmh d shortage 
of caue, in the hcgmuing of the season, and the ' 


ourhreak <'1 ib.* Kuropcan war. J>uring the 
tnnblleof I94ii. liowcver, there was a fall in the 
{►rn.* fif sng.ar. due t'» the larger fiuantities of 
t.Hir a\ailal>lc in U. J* and Bihar where the 
pro r of t-anc vva*« also reduced, to induce the 
imllb to rru'«h tlie cane, w’hirh would have re- 
mained unutihscU, otherwise. 

It Is also of interest to note that the production 
i qnr for ilirect consumption is increasing 
nice 1931-32. 


guT. 



(Tons.) 

1931-32 .. 

2,758,000 

1932-33 ,. 

3,240,000 

1933-34 .. 

3.486,000 

1931-3.6 .. 

3,701,000 

193.V36 .. 

4,101,000 

1936-37 .. 

4,268.000 

1937-38 . . 

3,364,000 

1938-30 (Est.) .. 

3,200,000 

It may be noted also as a matter of interest 
that India is the largest producer of sugar among 
all the countries in the world, the total yield 
of raw bUgar {niir) Iiclng .6, 47)2, 000 tons (fide 
The Indian Sugar Imlustrv Annual, fur 1939, 
and 1940, by M. P. Gandhi). 


The Indian Sugar Industry is now the second 
l.irgcbt industry, next in imj^rtance to only the 
Cotton Textile Industry, giving employment to 
over 120»000 workers. 
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History. — The Portuguese are credited with i tobacco production and hare helped to build up 
having conveyed the tobacco plant and the the Virginia to! at co industry to the position it 
knowledge of it» properties to Iiulia about the | now oi cui»ies, 
year 1508. Though there are many sjiecies ini 

the (teuu.s y irotidna^ the tohacto of loinmereel The Mysore Tobacco Ctrinpariy with the 
comes only from the two >pecies UMurili wuik dii tlic <:o\enimeiit 

tiihiiriiiK and yicothia rinstiva Ol the two, i ot the MsM.re Al'iu uliur.il ! 'efianiiient 

the lunuer more ( omnioii and coTnmerciallv i brought under niltnatii.n aire^ 

important ' w Virumia tobacco in 31>.'<^ie Mate. 


Importance.^ — Among the princifal tobaccoi Improvement in Marketing — The iiiaiketing 
produ'-ing lountries ot the woild, India (ft ui)kd [ ^ur\ey oi tob.tno «oiiuiutcd llie Aeiiciib 
the ftr-'t rank in 19:10-37 with 1.497 .i«h» acie> ' tural IVIaikttiug A<l\i-er to the r'o \ eniniriit of 
producing 1.375 million lh«. while I'mtid Mate^ India levealed the uigeiit iifdi loi '•i.iiKMniKin*' 


of Aniern a took a second rank with 
acres piu<lucing 1.153 million llis. 'J he tlnel 
tobacco giowmg pio\in(C'> in India aie Thng.d 
{3(17. utHj aues). iladia'* (:353.(u)0 acres), lioiniMX i 
(144.000 aiies) Jiiliar (1^6. .sod acic"). I niteil l 
I*io\in' cs (.'O-Odo acres) and the Puujal) Md.Too 
aires). The aimiud \aiue or tlie eioj* in In.iia 
i" about IS eroies or iu]iees and •on^titutv' j 
theiemre. an impoitant .-ouiee cu uMd\ cash to 
the lultiNatois , 

Research ~"A great <leal of iesear«h woik. 
has heen done in India -iiue the last 30 \iaisj 
both by the <.Jo\eUimeiit and by juuate agein les, i 
as Will be seen below — I 

The Iinpeiiul Agihultural Ue.s(anlj Iiivtitutc , 
Pusu. (imw at New iJello) Nolated l-’U'-.i '1’. '2^. 
and T 33 among A. tahiirii/n vai let ks and 1 ’iini 
T IS among A. ru'^fini loi chewing ainl /loo/.ti' 

puipo-es ie'»pe< tisely. liet.iib OI the nic'tboil-^i 
or llue*euiing ol Viiginia tob.mo wue w«nkuli 
out in 1928. 

On the Tobau-{> Ucscaieh Station at XadMd.^ 
the iiombay l)epaitmenT ot .Aginulinic isol.iiid ' 
the (Jandiii H, Piliu 45. and Kelm 4o. Inciwl 
udding bidi and chewing toba<co stiarns anil I 
is attein[)tmg to iiiipi«i\e tiie NTp.im tobaMo> 
on tiie I’obacM) hcseaich station. Nip.on i 
started in 19.1s 


the inetluuls ot gra.iiiig and pn pamig totuicco 
heron* putting it cn the maiktt With a vuw 
i to aw.'-Tiiig the tiade iii thi' .d . \t' diici tir-n. the 
Iiidiau Tobui(o A'‘so< i.itioii wbnh i nn-'i-T'' oi 
lepie-'entatUf'- <»i git’weis tif.ilii-' and iiianu- 
ta«-turei«. wa-* roi!it<l at ountiii I noei the 
! Aginuhuial I’lcaline d.d.nling .nai .M.uKing) 
Ait. lutes were liaiutd m 19. 17. JaMtig down 
glade df-igiiations, <leliiiu)i,im or onalir}, 
inethoiU «,i niaiking .ukI p.oking mi un-manu- 
lactuied flue. « uied and 'liii-i iiii'ii Ahmujui and 
'•iJii-i lin'd y<(t>i (<'«»untj\) t(,bai(o '‘.iiHpias or 
the-'C grades aie luiiiislud e\eiv v^aJ tt* file 
Ti.ide t'oninuss,ionei foi India in 1 ( ikIoh. Ioi 
pmpo-es ot aibltiatiim. I he eXpoit on basis 
ot Agmark giadis has )i. in on the iin lease. 
In I'l.Ui tobaiio w.(s being gi.ul»*d at 7 (eiitu-t 
in Madias, JUngal. iJebat and tlie I nitt-d Fro- 
'hnes 

hi 19 id. the piovkioiis OI tin Madias (’cininei 
< lal (■i**p'' -Maik^-ts .(( t ueit* appln d to Inl ai e< 
in ountui I >isf I n f .ind Jk^wada taluk <<i Kistnn 
hisiini 'llii.s pioN i<l» s h.i ifaiiiatiijg tiie 
luaiket piaetnes icg.odUig w* igliiiirllt. tiade 
alloW<iiues .Hid nietliods nl s.ili', 
iiiaik<‘t vaids w*i<‘ (*p'Uid whio* Un- giout-js 
and dcaleis wue uisen iacilitns ]..i H.jnsaiting 
then business in tol-a* ( o 


1 Production - 

; pioduction )s 
I /ones n: 


•Moie Than li.ih the Indi.m 
OH' • nti.ited 111 . Ii ,H)\ deliued 


Agrif'ultm.il Keseaieh Station .it liiintui isolateij j 
the high \ielding stiam T 20 in Aatu oi iountr\ 
tot).i( CO tor <'lieioof ;iiid pipe imipiises ainl 
eaity iii.ituring stiaiii (M. s 9) »»i ll.imsoiil 
spei ial, the eig.oette tol>;uco \aiielv tiopiilar in* 
India. 1 


On the Coveiiinient .Aginultiiral Faun .it 
Ilunrhat ( Kangpiii ). tlie Ikngal Oejcirtmeiit ot 
Agin ultuie woiked oi,t the possibility cu giowiiig 
suiierior \ai let ies ot « igai tob.ua o iK-ni Siiniatia. I li) ‘I'm: Nouni IdNi.ii \l;i v ioni[>iismir 
ila\an.i, Manila and I’eniisy l\ania, the disfi n ts ot Kaiigpnt .l.dpaigm i .ind hmajjan 

TI>eM,ul]..sl.,.,,.i.tm,.,.tuf At!n,ulti...M.ntli.-!';' 1^,.,, M .t.; 

* ■ \l»out thiee-louitb-i ot th<* nop m this aie.i is 

midei A. f'lfxtri'tii wlinli lui (ndes rbe \aiieth‘s 
!lu«<tll\ known .»s /,/o. SnoU'ul and 

Iltrtiilt 'I’lie leiiMming one-iouitli is under 

A' rn^lii*ii wliiili iin hales the ioeal I ihiiti .ind 
Mutthnu Naiieties A fiihiii 'I III vaiieiie-s are 
inamU uscd toi ngai .ind i la root ni.iMng aial 
Tin* ial ( ■ouia il ot Agijeiiltmal Keseaieh, A , \aiietn< loi Hunk'' .ind iheuiug 

New llelhi. started in l‘.»3(> a Toli.iceo Heseandi ' puiposi-s, 

sub-statiou .It (iiintur for the improvement oi i , i ■ . 

the q.iality of eiRarette tol.aeeo It «a. louiul I , 

that jowar (.lia/ra/a^'/on s’f//y7oo/i) «is a jireceiling ' pofasii iui.im 
.TOP to toluceo fielped to mip.o.e the ..ualitv ''‘-"‘'f t" ^ehteiola r ,m,l „i 

of eiRarette tohaceo l.etter tl.an Ma.ze ana i ‘I".'.- ''o.u O.tohei to I i.Temher, 
VaiiRt. IP, I, limn M,U,„v,„„) ‘'r'’!’ iniR.it.M tioni tempo, ,,i> a, IN ami 

IS har\estecl iroiu .Janu.uy to M.ioh. The h-.it 
Tlie India beat Tobaci-o l)e\chipinenr t’om- ; is eiiieil b\ air-niiing .iiid sun-euring nieth'njs 
pany the largest hnyers of tob.weo m India j The piodine is niaiketed lioiii Mai. h to (n robn’ 
ha\e been expeiiineming siia-e 1920, chielly iii The tmer oiialite's ,,i l!h,ii</i .ire shi]iiietl to 
the (Juntur area (Madras) and also in S.iharanpur , Ihinn.i. while the poorer ijualin. s aie .s<,],l j„ 
(United Provinces) and WTiitetield (Mysore I Iiulia lor iig.iretti* in.oiuf.u tine. I/in,’u ami 
iitate), ou the eoiuiuercUl possibilities of Virginia 1 part of Motihart aie sold for making snulh 


lo.oiis lieh 
m tne imi-eries 
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(2) The Guntcr Area comprising the i being irrigated with well water rich in salts 
districts of Guntur, Kistna and adjoining por- 1 (Nitrates), is eminently suited for hooia and 
tions of Hyderabad State. Varieties of AT. | snuff purposes. is used extensively for 

Uihactnn are' extlu>ively grown in this area, j chewing Besides, the Bomt>ay Department of 
Prior to the introduf tion ot thie-euring of , Agriculture and the Baroda State have been 
Virginia toiaero in all the tobacco was doing work for the introduction of Virginia 

sun-furtd. Tlie t<iha(<tj produi ed m this area j tobac co culthation in the area. The Virginia 
is gruupeil into (u Virginia Plue-eured j tobacco wa-' ^mce.s.Hfully cultivated and cured 

(b). Min-cured. in) ( oiintry or Sutu tol*ac«o. ; o\er about KKJ acre^ and ^e^Iou^ attempts are 

inviiMl.ly Min'iurcd In the hrs.t group, ^ being made to extend the area under tins 
Ilani-ou 'special and in the >ec oiid group Ihoka ; type. 

.-lA'/. Kniii Ak“ ^clIn-rle>. .ire important 

yiue-cured toti.i) co i- exj.orted to the Vnited j The &oi!s are liLdit sandy loams to dark 
Kingdom TO the cxt( m oi .ihuiit JO million lb-? I rolcjured heavy tlas-. Sowing i" done in July 

lor manuiai tuie oi - igaiette and pij>e tof)afCO and planting of -ecdlings in August. I’lliu and 

The suii-tuied Viiguiia ami toliac cos are i AV/o/ are grown without irrigation, while 

exported to the rnited kingdom. Jaj»aii and i (ianilm is grown liry or irrigated. Kahn and 
othei I'ountiies loi making cheaper cigarettes, j scoj/zz/ri are irrig.iteii The crop is ha^ve^ted 
etc. The "oil^ aie deep. hea\y black toiTon.in Dec'ember-.Tamiary. The leat is either air 
soils and mh in lime ’lobacco -.cfd !■' sown in oi ground-cured. The tobacco is >old from the 
August and st-edliiigs aie tiansplanted ixom ' lattei luilf of Deceniler to end of June with the 
October to XoNeiuhei ’Ihe cioji is grown peak fceriod in March and April. 
in\ariahlv without the help of iriigatinii and 

IS har\este(l fiom .lauuarx to March. The: (5) Thk Xip.ani Akk.a im ludmg Belgaum and 
tlue-cuied Virginia toha'co i-s muiketeci iroiu Sataru distru t' or Bombay along with Kolhapur. 
Januarj to A{»nl while the sim-cuied i oimfr> 'saiigli and Miraj states. In this area \arieties 
and NTigmia tobac < Os aie mai ketfd irom Man ii of A’, tnbiwutn. \iz. Mcrji. Sutiijli. yipatn. 
to June Tlieie .ire mailv o.doo Hue-* uiiiig ; Karf li'i'jlnin ami Surti are mainly 

ham- and the Viiginia tobacco is cured b> grown Or the vaiieties of A', rii^tivu. 
mean's oi aititaial iie.it ladiated tiom hot iron is \t'r\ largelj giown Kxcept the 

pipe-, aiiaiiged on tin tloor oi th'* bam 'I lie tobano piiMlmec! oii The iuenne -soil, which i- 
siiu-( nring i- don** bv -triuging the l*-ai tc.* jute , u-e*! as flutfipan tor chewing all the tobacco 
twin** and 'Uimg them on i.oks puchc*! on the : c onvei red into Jnriin lor hv()\ The Pamlhnn- 
op* n iield im iliMiig in -un, 'I'c* the Indian I //*//< ti>ba<*«o is \(.ry strong, while the 
l.*-ai Tob.o ( o I ii v^'Icti'iiit-nT roinp.inv I.t'l . tob.i* * o i- \cr \ mild .iini sweet 
go*-s The iM'lit loi t-rablnhing the indu-ti> oil 


Vnginia toha*'io [iiodiKtH'U ami fc>r a-sj^niig I 
th*' uMowj'is in sand .ind -eejlliug 'll•'t^b^lnon. , 
teseanh ami piojiagaiiihi in iiiamni.*! te.|uii.‘- i 
im-nts. jiiopi 1 metlio*!' <*i > tiling aid ensui mg a ' 
maiket K-i the ti>fu(.-o h\ bining the* niaj<*i | 
poitiori (iieaiiy To per * « nt) oi the piodm non j 

CB Thi- .VoniH \l:K\ ( .mipi i-es the' , 

disfiKtsoi .MuyaH.upiii 1 i.iibhang.i ami Ihiriaa. j 
In rills .u«a tioth tli*' A tnbitunii and A' rnstKH j 
Naiieties aie gi'iwn in the pjopoiTioii ol two- | 
thuds to (»iie-rhii<! \ m.ij<*i j.ortion ot the! 
pi ( idm t KMi of A "/// i- lit ilisc-il lor i h* w ing. ! 

while a laiily hug** ijiiantitj is bought h> the 
('igaiett*' m.uiui.u noi'is in India The lucjdm- 
tion Horn A' r'l'tim i< utilised loi hi)tika 
purpose's. 

The soils aiH light .mh-i oloiuc**!. deep ami 
ot (kuigctK .iliuMiirii mil in Im c gc-iu-ially and 
m i>ot.i-ti in isi.l.iteii ai*as The iammg ot 
seedlings 1-, (ommenced in August ana tiaiis- 
filaiiTiiig m (n tohei -^'o^ ember 'Ihe <Top is 
■ 'enerally n<*t inigatcd Harvesting l*egins in 
iM-bmai v -Mar* h ami the j-ioihnc i-, gioumi- 
*-ure<l It is maik*'te(l irom Aj>nl to middle 
ol June 


'Jhe soils an* of ti.ip and alluvial slate origin, 
bl.o k aid *J*'*‘ii h*'a\\ clu\s. though toliacc'O i" 
L'lown on .1 small urea on tlie icd lo.ims The 
iiuisi-nes are sown in th*- nmhlle of June an*i 
planting n *lone in the first week of August. 
'Ihe *iop Is hanestfd in .lamiiiry ami is ground- 
(Uied supjilN or tob.icc'o to’ the market is 
gieati'st m Fchiu.iiy and Maich and drops by 
June'. 

Most OI tfie toha*io exported fiom India to 
Aden and Dej.endem ics w from the t'harotar 
ami Aipani .ir**,is. .Apart trom these five impor- 
j t.iiW are.is. oa* h province and -State grow’s a 
taiitv large ipiaiititv of toi*ac*o mostly consumed 
in th*' i*'s(a'«ti\e ai*‘.is them&elves. and attempts 
aic in piogii-ss. tliiough ml-hor committees 
establi-hc'd toi Tlie develoimient of tobacco, to 
; glow the scvc-ial tyi'**'' e */. dgarettc. b'uh, hooka, 
chcwui'g and simll tuliaccos upto the limit of 
then i*'<|niit*iimnts m the first mstance. The 
Impel ml (’oum il ot .\gricuitiual Kesearch, 
N»*\v Delhi has heeu reudeiing gieat help in this 
*liief tiou 

1 

j Manufactured Products. — Tobacco is 
j maiiutac tilled into many ilitfereiit forms for 


•cliileient purpose's. The imjiortunce of the 
(4) 'Ihl (iimo'i.vK {<;i JLiniT) Aiika < om- ' mamitactuicd products can he gaug»*d by the 
jiri-ing .Anaiid, JUus.td ami A’aili.id talukas ot ; \ulue of othei various products 

Kaiia *lt-tiiit .uid Pctlad ami Bhadiau talukas nientioncd IjcIovv 'I'lie figure's in hrai'kets 
of Ikiiixla .'sr.itc 'I’liis aic.i is gmwn v'hfdly ! ^p,,vv the value of the pio*lu<t ill frores of 
with v.iiittifs ()i A t'lliiiriiia. cliicl aiii<»ng vshic h Im^icc s. 
are ( 4 ) (huitlio, (n) I'lln' (**c) AV/jc^ (</’) huha,' 

{)) .snijijon (If I. It*', attempts an* being made I (t) Pooka (b 0(»), (u) Cheroot.s (9.20), (Hi) 
to grow a few a* us timier Calrutfin vaiu'ty ot 1 /h/A'* (7 r»2), (tc) ( ig.vrettes (a Hti), (r) Chewing 
y.'Tu^tmi Tlic hist three vaiieties of A', j (ft 02). (ri) Snulf (1.63), (rii) Cigiird (0.15) 
tabaciirn provid*- the boh toluueo, while Kuliu, (Total —*JC.b8). 
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Apart from cicarettes, the other tobacco 
products are prepared with little of ataiulard 
macliiuery, leading room for musliroom manu- 
facturers and thus leading to a great variation 
in the (/uality of products, standardiisation or 
which ia engaging attention. 

Export and Import — India imports inosth 
from the Tinted 5>tate& of Amenta million 
lbs. of unmanufactured tobacco coslimr K- 41 
lakhs. The impoits of niamitaf tured prodin ts 
are to the extent of 1 million ib^ oi cinarctte". 
59.000 lbs. of jiipe tobacto. 2g.U00 Ib-; ot 
ciuars and 41.UU0 lbs. oi other nianufat turetl | 
tobacco eostiim Ks. 37 lakhs. R^. 31 lakh-*. 
Ks. and Rs. 1\ lakhs- respectiNeh. 

The Tinted Kinirdom lor citiarettes and jape 
tobacco, and Pliilippinea for cigars are the Jaigcst 
exporting countries to India. 

Besides Atlen and Japan Iinlia e.xpoit- 
mostly to the United Kingdom; 36 million lbs 


of unmanufactured tobacco costing Rs. 109 
lakhs and 410,000 lbs. of cigarettes vc ued at 
Rs 5 laklis are exported. Three-fouiths of 
these exports aie to t'eyloii and or the rem.imder, 
the major portion i-* -hij'i>ed to fcdciated 51alaya 
i ^tate•^ and Stiaits ^>ettlemeiits 62. non lbs. 
of Lii:.ii» \alued at IT iib.iKU) aie expoited to 
t^tiaits JM'ttlenients and the United Kiiiudom. 
5<»6 oou lbs <*i other sorts of manuiai ture<i 
tobacf t) ( o-^tiiig Rs. OUu aie e\i>(/i-te(l to other 
( ountiies ]*iim ipallv to mc(T tlie demand of the 
I Indian populafiou there 

Xow that the cxpoit- of nnmamifaiiuicd 
, toba»iO rtoiu liuha to maikct- abiuad aie 
giouing in %oiume. the nece*«'?it \ i oi -•'tand- 
aidlsimi the qualitj (»1 toluo co rlni'. expotrrd 
Is mueasiic^lv rcit m oidci to liiing liei into 
line with tither tobacto pii>dii(inL" lountiies. 
It h a mattei oi tiuitihcarioii tli.it tlie neccs.'^ary 
frtcjis in this tliictfion ii.ive alieady been taken 
by the (>overnment 


THE LAC INDUSTRY. 


Lac is a resinous substance secreted by an, 
insect which lives on the twigs of certain trees. | 
The insects are extensively cultured, especially 
m Northern India. Lac is an important 
constituent for numerous indastiial processes. 
The annual production of raw l.ic in India \a 
40,000—50,000 tons. 

The chief use of lac in India is in polishing 
furniture. But this can obviously ab-sorb only a 
limited quantity of the produce. Another use 
is in “hot” lacquering of wooden toy.s, pen- 
holders, etc., but here again tlie cou-umption, 
though increasing, is still very tiiuill. R'-fu'-c lac 
I's boiuetlmos used in the manufacture of b.angles 
and for filling hollow gold and silver articles 
But all the above u.-'Cs together probably do not 
account for more than 2-3 per cent, ot the tot.il 
lae produce. 

Shellac moulding appears to be confined in 
India only to the manufacture of granmpliono 
records; and thii manufacture, partly for 
climatic reasons, is not exten'-hc. Shellac was 
only one of many other material?- for the mould- 
ing trade till the rl^e of the gramophone l^du^try 
gave shellac the unique place which it now 
occupies in this indu^'try, no sviitlietic ic-m' 
luiMiig yet been able to replace it. Among’ 


, higli-t gramophone locoids. tliose with a 
I shellac base' are undoubtedly the be>t. 

The steady impioNciucnt ui the lac industry 
since 19U0 has been largely due to the growth ot 
the giamophoue industry. At piesciit 30 to 
40 per cent, of the total world output of lac is 
con^UlUcd in the niamifactuie of gramophone 
record.-. Th'ue i- yet a large potential market 
for gramophones in the Last. 

\\ irli )uij>io\cmcnts m lu at ic-i-raiice ami 
mcch.iiiK.iI stu’iigtii biinigiit .ilunir bv <htmii,il 
iu'hIOk atioii-. a wide field ot ajijilication wluili 
the sviitlaUie rc.-ln- b.i\r oi<eiied up can ?till 1)0 
exploited b\ -licHae. The Indian J.ac Ke^earcli 
lu'litutc .it .N.imkum in I’.tliar and it- hdlow 
icse.in-h oig.un-ation in J.ondoa an* luigaged 
m mve-tig.itmg the-c opening-, togctliei with 
the pO'>-ibilitie'5 oi impioxeiuputs In cnltivarion, 
pe-t coutiol, Ae . whieh will lead To tlic j)roduc- 
tion ot a better grade oi law marciMl. Reeent 
dc\ elopment'- m meic.i-ing rlie u-e-, for lac 
include new moulding powder-s i oirqiaiable with 
s\ nthetic le-m ' ourpo-itioii-. baking enamels 
trom lefu-e lac. oil xaini-iie-. tIan^p.uent re-^in-^ 
.uid adhc-i\4‘'-. etc. Improxed method'? of 
Jcultixation are taught to the xillagera thioUgh 
fi.iiiicd demon^tIator5.. 


INDIAN FILM INDUSTRY 


The Indian Film Industry at the pri*scut 
time claims to occupy eighth place among the 
industries of India. It is 27 year.- old and 
celebrated its Silver Jubilee in 1939 by holding 
a Cougreoa and Exhibition in Bombay, 

The first Indian film “ Harischandna ” was 
produced by Mr. 1>. (x. Phalke in the year 1913, 
and since then the development of the ladn-try 
has been both extensive and rapid. With the 
coming of talkies the pace of progress siiiistaii- 
tially iucreaoed. Early development took place 
in Bombay, which has been described a.-, the 
“ Hollywood of India.” From Bomb.ay the 
industry sprearl to other provinces, and it 
IS now well established in Bengal as also iii 
Madras, in which it has made remarkable 
progress in recent years. The principal film 
producing studios in India are located at Bombay, 


PooiM. Kolhapur, (’.ilcutta. Bangalore, 5Iadras 
Uoimbatoie, Erode, Rajahmundr}', Salem, 
Vi^agapatain, Laliore, Lucknow. Jubbulpore, 
and Karachi. 

Although exai’t figure.- are not available 
ill ceitain ca-c-.. it i-i e-timatcd roughly that 
about Ks 17 <•ro^c^ .ue inxcstcd in tlie produc- 
tion, distijbutiou and exhibition branches of 
the ludustiy. in whicli about 40,U00 people 
earn their Ini'hhood. Tlicre are about 75 
film producing ctmcciu'?, and the tot.il pro- 
tiuctiou of leature film-, ot an average length 
of 14,<N)U ft., comes on an averag-' to about 
200, at an average cost of about Its. 1,00,000 
I per film. It is thus estimated that about 
I Es. 2,00,00,000 are spent annually in the 
' production of pictures. 
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FEATURES AND SHORTS. 

Tlip fnllowin-' taMu- L’isf'- tlie lunnl't-r of ami I-ihore. Tht* h^iire'S '>ho\v tliat \\hHe in 
and leatuu- hini'- exiiiiuted i!i Jiidia ! f»Mtuie films tlu* }iro.ln<tion of the IthIkiii 
I' ht- ii.S' i>eeti it-mi rfiMirt< ot itulu-tiy ha-' cun-'iclriaMy imTea-'’d tlu*re lias 

tihii^ jiiihlKiied i'V tin* V.n.iril-' of. not a^ ureat an merea^e 111 tlie produLtiou 

i'lliu Cfii~or -5 at iiombay, i'al'-Utta, Mallra•^ ' i»t •^ho^t^ — 

I K-^TI KL'. I MlOdls I.K.AXI) TOTAL 


Indian Kou*j-'ii j Indian Foiti::ii Iii-iiaii Forei^'n 


(ij_ni[e= not iiNail- ' \ 

.lide) 

lUdd . . I 


(hmt[» ■; Hot avail- , 








ubkj , 








T.lii 

.'>0 
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85 1 

1308 
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1U70 i 

148 1 

1532 

r) 2 > .. ..1 

117 1 


120 

; 

looy 
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1607 

lU.JO .. ..1 
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63 


1020 1 

324 j 

1728 

lu.il 

31-J I 

472 

1 

, 

080 1 

4MJ I 

1461 

1032 .. . 

237 i 

30 i 

06 


113.3 1 

33:3 

1526 

lOji 

202 i 

440 

00 

1 

1401 

271 

1040 

1034 

106 1 

417 
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1470 

305 1 

1887 

10 3."> .. : 

247 1 

107 
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1410 

338 • 

1813 


220 
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07 


1 42.5 

326 

1824 

l'rl7 

Iso 

:io'> 
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1 

1181 

214 1 

1576 
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7*3 ! 

— i 1 
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1103 

10 30 

76 
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! 

051 1 

76 1 
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of feature filni.s exhibited in 

India for 

he > eats 10 j 3 to loJo. 








1 

1 

1 

1U3'J j 

1034 

1935 1 
! 

1036 

! 1U37 

1038 
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India . . . 1 


lUli 

347 ! 

2'^0 

j 180 

78 

70 

Aim-ik'i . i 

338 j 

aoo 

308 1 

314 

1 312 

..u 

178 

liritain . j 

04 

104 

M5 ! 

83 

80 

55 

30 

Othi-r Countries . . > 

7 ! 

i 

4 

^ ! 

2 

' .i 

1 

- 

9 

Total 

041 1 

613 

044 1 

628 

i 575 

355 

300 


Th' r<’ are about lioU di'trilmtor'', mainly , industry has paid over Its. 1,46.00.000 to the 
in IJoiiiliay, (’akiitta. iklhi, Madi.i', Lahore, | (Vutral fJovernnient in import dutie- on raw and 
I', xnualore ' ’ Kara< hi ami Jihiisana! to supply [ eX|K»-r,ed hlnis "inre 1021. The revenue has izrown 
. inom-i^ fh!ou‘.^huut the eountry with pictures ; from year to year from about Ks. 2 laklis a year 
tor .•\hibition ^ * to about Its. 11 lakii-3 in a period of 17 >cars. 

I Tlie rale of Uustmi-' Duty is 2.'>',\, of tiie 
Tin- nuinbi-r of cincin.i" ha- l»emi rapidly j jn^oiee \alu 0 on Raw Film, and on expo-'t-d 
im.re.i-'iiiL.' and there aie al'oiit 1,2»i5 riiieinas ! fihn of on a valuation oi As. 7 per foot 

'd whifh l,i»)0 •'liow Inriian film--, while 265 ' f(,j. | ,„g films and As. 3 p(‘r foot for short 
^^l.»\v iorei'.rn him- In addition there are about; filnis. 

oUOtonimi ( inema- addition to tin- the iiidu-try also con- 

the eiiiema- -howitr,' foienrii iilm^ are tributes to centi.il re\i-iun-.s appreciable amounts 
■at, -led lor l>y .ib<mt a dozen di-tributor--. in liicoim'-Tux and tiiroinrh Railway Freniht,-. 
h<' majoiity of uhuiii rcpieseiit \ineiie.in and The amount in Fniudirs 1 - esfinated at about 
lUc le-t Ln-riidi producer- These distiihutors ' Its. 10 lakhs. In additton the various Pro\in« i.il 
immjrt on an averai^e 40U feature tiliua and I fiovemment- benefit in the way of entertain- 
1 200 aborts every year. It is claimed that the Iment Tax to the extent of about Its. 40 lakhs. 
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The Cocaine Traffic. 


The form of cocaine cbiedy used in India is, in trunks which have secret compartments. 
Cocaine Hydrochloride. This salt forma light. The retail trade in the towns' la very cunningly 
siuntny: crystals, with a bitterish taste, and ia {organised and controlled. In addition to the 
soluble in ball its weight of water. The alkaloid j actual retailers, there is a whole army of watch- 
cocaine — of which this is a salt — is obtmned i men and patrols whose duty is to shadow the 
from the dried leaves of theErythroxylon Cocaine I Excise and Police otficials and give the alarm 
which grows in Bolivia, Peru, Java, Brazil and I when a raid is contemplated. During the Great 
other parts of South America. The leaves are! War several cases of importation of Japanese 
most active when freshly dried and are much cocaine were detected, the importere being 
used by the >'atives as a stimulant. Tea made | Japanese and Chinese sailors. The original 
from them has a taste similar to green tea and marks on the packets and phials are usually 
is said to be very effectual in keeping people 1 destroyed so that the name of the manufac- 
a.vake. I tunng firm may not be found out. 


Spread of the habit. — The cocaine traffic in 
India which seems to be reaching in alarming 
proportion in spite of legislation and strict 
preventive measures is of comparatively recent 
growth, though it is impossible to estimate 
how widespread it was in 1903 when the Bombay 
High Court for the first time decided that 
cocaine was a drug included within the definition 
of an intoxicating drug in the Bombay Abkari 
Act Since that date the illegal sale of cocaine 
in India has largely increased and the various 
provincial Excise Eeports bear witness to the 
spread of the “ Cocaine habit.” The consumers 
ot the drug, which is notoriously harmful, are' 
to be found in all classes of society and in Burma 
even school children are reported to be Its 
victims ; but in India as in Paris the drug is 
mostly used by prostitutes or by men as an 
aphrodisiac* The habit has spread chiefly 
to those classes which are prohibited by religion 
or caste rules from partaking of liquor and the 
well-known Indian intoxicating drugs. 

Smuggling. — So far as the cases already 
detected show, the persons who smuggle the 
drug by sea from Europe and places outside 
India, into India, are chiefly sailors, stewards, 
tiremen and sometimes engineers and officers of 
foreign ships. The ports through which cocaine 
enters India are Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, 
5Iadra8, Marmagoa and Pondicherry. The 
main inland distributing centres are Delhi, 
jLucknow, Meerut, loahore, Mooltan, Surat and 
Ahmedabad. Delhi especially is notorious! 
for the cocaine trade. Great ingenuity isi 
employed in smuggling cocaine through the 
('u'toua honses. It ia packed in parcels of 
newspapers, hooks, toys .and piece-goods and 


It Is no longer possible to buy cocaine from 
any betelnut seller as It was ten years agOf 
but scores of cases in the Police Courts show 
that the retail trade thrives, though to a 
dimmiahed extent, in Bombay. High profits 
ensure the continuance of the trade. 


The Law in regard to Cocaine. — This vanes 
in different provinces. A summary of the law 
10 Bombay is as follows : No cocaine can be 
imported except by a licensed dealer and im- 
portation by means of the post is entirely 
prohibited. The sale, possession, transport 
and export of cocaine are prohibited except 
under a license or permit from the Collector 
of the District. A duly qualified and licensed 
Medical practitioner is allowed to transport, 
or remove 20 grains in the exercise of his 
profession ; and as far as 6 grains may be 
possessed by any person If covered by a bona 
fide prescription from a duly qualified 
Medical practitioner. The maximum punish- 
ment for illegal sale, possession, transport, 
etc., under Act V of 1878 as amended by Act 
£11 of 1912 is as follows : Imprisonment for 
a term which may extend to one year or fine 
which may extend to Es. 2,000 or both and 
on any subsequent conviction imprisonment 
for a term which may extend to 2 years or 
fine which may extend to Es. 4,000 or both. 
The law In Bombay has been further amended 
so as to enable security to be taken from 
persons who have been convicted of cocaine 
offences. The new Act also contains a 
•section for the punishment of house-owners 
who let their bouses to habitual cocaine 
sellers 
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Mention opium and half the ‘Western world 
directs its thought to India, as though India 
were a most unscrupulous producer of the most 
noxious drug on earth. Refer to the League of 
Nations’ proceedings in regard to opium and 
again, mainly under the leadership of American 
representatives, one finds India and the Govern- 
ment of India held up to humanity as traffickers 
in opium and as thereby obstacles to making 
the world a better place to live in. In fact, 
neither India nor the Government of India has . 
anything to be ashamed of in its opium Wstory. 
Whatever may be the case in other countries, 
centuries of inherited experience have taught 
the people of India discretion in the use of the 
drug and its misuse is a negligible feature in 
Indian life. Abuse of its properties is rarer in 
India than the abuse of alcohol in Western 
countries. 

The record as regards exports is equally 
clean. India has never driven hard bargains to 
secure the sale of the product overseas. Where 
it has been bought the reason is its superiority 
over other supplies, because of the stringent 
regulations by which its manufacture has always, 
under the British authorities, been regulated 
in India, in order to secure the purity and clean- 
liness of the finished product. Directly any 
importing country has expressed a desire to 
have the trade reduced, the Government of 
India have responded by stiffening their restric- 
tions on export. There have, in recent years, 
mainlyattheinstanceof America, b*»en numerous 
International conferences with a view to making 
opium and drugs derived from it more difficult 
to obtain and In every case it has been found 
that India had already given the lead in the 
special regulations which it was proposed to 
lay down. 

The China Trade. — The classic case of Indian 
restriction of her export opium trade is provided 
by China. There Is a long history of Indo- 
Chinese negotiations on the subject, but ii is 
unnecessary to go further back into these than 
1911. On 8th May of that year, there was 
drawn up between India and China an agreement 
under which the Government of India assented 
to: (1) the payment of an import duty three 
times the existing amount in return for the 
promised abolition of provincial taxes ; (2) the 
partial closure of China to Indian opium by 
provinces, including not 
passes, but also treaty : -I ■ ■■• ' • 

and Canton excepted; (;.■ ri. * m ‘x* • 

of trade before 1917 on proof of total cessation 
of opium production in China ; and (4) revision 
of the agreement on due notice by either party. 
This agreement, as its terms indicate, was on the 
side of China the outcome of a professed desire 
to stamp out the opium trade and opium 
consumption in her midst. And on her side 
China, in the agreement, undertook, among 
other things, to reduce production in China 
pari passu with the reduction of exports from 
India. 

In addition to the limit to the China trade 
imposed by the agreement, the Government 
of India undertook m order to lessen the danger 


of smuggling into China, and as an earnest of 
their desire to assist that country, strictly to 
confine the remainder of Indian opium export 
to the legitimate demands of the non-Cbina 
markets. A figure was elaborately calculated 
for these markets and India drastically cut her 
non-China exports down to it in 1911. In 
subsequent years, she progressively reduced the 
permissible export limit and in 191*3 she stopped 
exports to China altogether. 

The financial sacrifice thereby undertaken by 
India in order to help the Chinese in their pro- 
fessed desire for reform amounted to many 
millions sterling a year. China never carried 
out her side of the bargain. She is still demon- 
strably the greatest opium producing country 
in the world and the only effect of the reduction, 
and eventual abolition, of imports from India 
is better trade for Chinese opium producers and 
merchants and largely increased imports of 
opium into China from Persia and Turkey. 

Agreements observed by India. --The 
Government of India have carried out to the 
letter their side of the 1911 agreement. They 
have gone further. Not only were exports to 
China stopped and exports to non-China coun- 
tries in the East limited in accordance with the 
agreement with China, but exports to non- 
China countries have, on the voluntary initia- 
tive of India, been subjected to successive 
restraining agreements with the countrie.s 
concerned. The Government of India intro- 
duced, with effect from 1st January 1923, a certi- 
ficate system recommended by the League of 
Nations, whereby all exports* of opium must 
be covered by certificates from the Government 
of the importing country that its consignment 
is approved and is required for legitimate pur- 
poses. The pressure exerted by the League of 
Nations in this regard was not pressure upon 
the Government of India but upon the Govern- 
ments of the importing countries and, so far 
as India was concerned, the new system was 
welcomed because it removed from the shoulders 
of the Government of India all responsibility 
in regard to opium consumption m the im- 
porting countries and laid it upon their own 
respective Governments. In 1926, in order to 
fulfil the spirit of her international agreements, 
India decided, though she was in no way bound 
by their letter to do so, to reduce her exports 
: f '^’ar Eastern countries for other than medical 
scientific purposes by 10 per cent, yearly, 
as to extinguish them altogether by Decem- 
ber 193.T, and effect has been given to that 
policy at considerable financial sacrifice. At 
piesent it is exported onlv to liunua.and a very 
small qu.mtity to Z.in/.ibar and Pemba and 
Aden and Dependencies India is the only 
country that has made any considerable 
sacrifices of the kind. 

Indian Uses of Opium. — There is a funda- 
mental difference between the problem in India 
and tliat in foreign countries, particularly in 
America and Europe. America and Europe 
are principally concerned witli the 7 )rol>lein 
of the vicious consumption of cor,une and mor- 
phia and It is on the experience ot the abuse 
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of these drugs 5 d those countries that much of 
the condemnation of Indian policy is based. 
It is accepted that the consumpti(>n of opium 
in America and Kiirope is in effect hardly kss 
disastrous than that of moiphiA and cocaine. 
And the reason is that to Americans and Euro- 
peans opium IS an unaccii^tomed drug. The 
habit of its use being both new and '^fr.inire t'» 
them, it ne^cr u‘5e(l t^ mocb-ration but aluac^ 
abu«ed, and the rosuif's hLi\e no relation to th*- 
result 0 / modfrnte opuirn eatmn in Jmiu. Th*’ 
frtct appears to Ijc that people's nequiie a te*!er- 
ance to dnigs to the U'^e of which they are hme* 
habituated. Opium has been u-'eil in Intli.i 
since the inih century at lea'^t. The method 
of use is e.itinc and in India, cener.illy spec. Kin*: 
eafme seems to do little, if any. harm. Sinokin.' 
which IS the* habit of tlie Far E<i=tern rai***- 
rathcr th.in of the 1 ui inn- races, seems to do mu* Ii 
more harm in Inelia than e.itincr, 'while on th* 
other hand where sinnkini; i- in onlinirv u-t 
competent auth»»rities tT,e Ib>\-i! ( omjpi'*- 

sioo on eifium in M.ilav.ii think e..t!n.j to hi 
more harmful than smoking 

The Government of Imlia have fulJv paitui- 
pated In the different Internaiiona' Confwen. e« 
on tlie drug qiieFtion and re=pf-nde<i to ‘be 
obligaTion.s which her a^.'enf to their concJnsion' 
haj* placed upon her in legurd to home eon-*»:niT> 
tion. But the prin. ipal etfeot ur*on India 
to these International disciissioit^ ha' been to 


presented by the various areas selected for 
investigation, and in the light of the personal 
knowledge of the representatnes of the different 
I Provinces and of the reporis of the local commit- 
tees, concluded that it appeared that certain 
parts of Assam and Calcutta might correctly 
be regarded as having exce-'Sive consumption 
and that Orissa and the Ferozepore District 
of the Punjab might be held to provide cases 
for further inquiry. In other cases the Confer- 
ence con^i(l^■rMi that there was no e\Klence of 
nrevalcnt excess. Fut they gave a senes or 
3xamp,lec t-'Show that there were simple expla- 
uatioi.s showingharinlc'scausesforwhat appear- 
ed to be excessive consumption in many places. 

Opium policy has on several occ.a'i()ns during 
tlie I'a.'t ffw years come under discii'~ion in the 
(exitral Indi.rn Legislature and in regard to 
it tltc Government of India and the non- 
official luembers of the Legi:?l<itiiie have been 
in aMoiil. (Tilti\<iti(.n of the pojtpy in p.ritish 
IndM i- c<ii, fined, c\i i j r f(rr a icu' wild and 
inaci < ..-il le regions, to the .irea tluit siipidies 
the 0..\* nniu lit <ii India I- ai t’ TV .it I ilia/.ipurin 
I the (lilted Pro\inie« where it can only he 
icultiv.it«d iirnler inense, Imfh rt.ition into 
I I’-nti'h fmlia iioni the Indian states 1- contrulleil 
I bv pr-'liibitioii ol impoit.- except on Government 
i-KciTinr an<J bv agrecn.ent vMth the .States 
I forjcein.d th.it thev will not allow cApurts to 
; I’-iiii'li Imu.i 4 \icpt liv .iLrangeiPcnt. Cul- 


(iraw the fre'h attention of Imr Oiivemmeni I 
and people to the opinni situation in lier mid-t i 
to CAU«e consullationc nn the 'nbjeif bcrwc«-n I 
the Government of India and the Imlian (cgfs- 
lature and to produce what mav be de.'cr'bi d ! 
as considerable intelligent progress in the 
developrneiit of thO'C regulations upon the 
U'-e 01 opium which are tirno-lionoured. 

Present Policy. — -The current attitude and 
policy of the Government of India were l.ately 
exf lained in their behalf to the League of 
Nations at Geneva. Their reprc'ciifaf ive 
declared that any genuine measure of reform 
initiated by a Provincial Mini.sfcr in connection 
with it would receive encouragement and 
support from the Central Government anil 
showed that the pidicy of that Government Is. 
and has been, one of non-interference with the 
moderate use of raw opium, whether the object 
of the consumer be some real nr supposed pliysi- 
cal benefit or merely the indulgence of the 
almost universal desire of human bctii-s. particu- 
larly those wliose occupations involve expo'-ure 
or severe bodily exertion, for a stimulant or 
narcotic. It Is, and always hastieen. the desire 
of Government to suprc"> e-v c'-ivc imlulgcnee 

T’nder the Government of Imlia \(f ot lUIh, 
Opium was a Frovim lal Transferred Subject. Ne- 
vertheless, owing to the jealous watching and 
critici'ra by observers in everv continent, the 
Government of India called an o/ficiaJ All-India 
Conference, which was opened at Simla hj 
Lord Irwin, on 5th May 19 . 30 , to consider the 
auestion of certain areas where opium consump- 
tion was alleged to be unduly high. This folloy/- 
ed on the prosecution of special provincial 
Inquiries by committees set up by the fx)cal 
Governments at the epecial instance of His 
Majesty's Government. The Conference, afti 1 
an extoustive discussion of the phenomena 


fi\:iti< r» in Dnti.'li Iiiiha i' [Togrei-ively and 
r.ipidh being re<lucrd. T’he prooo-.' Ot 
redii'tu-n v\a> 't.ind in 1031-1932 because 
it was (ound tlint the i.ite la-fiire 3l)3l li.id 
b< cn t«io rapid bo lii.it -tm k'- wore brought to a 
•i.uigorously low luvel Progress.! \e and r.ipld 
lediK fmn vvA'i resumed in lu.b! ilu' total .iic.i 
oi Mihn •fn>n oi I’.m.ire'- opniiii nom l9dJ-.j3 
b' III-' .1- illidei : 

L* 2- . ; res. 


'J’he ptipulatlon of Fritish Indi.i according to 
fJio 1'i‘ti Cen-U-.'i' 271, .520,092, and the consump- 
tion i‘or h«‘.ul in Friti-.li India, excluding .Aden, 
inclusive of the opium used for veterm.iry 
[lurposes but exdudiiig that consumed for 
ipcfliunal purposes was 11 01 grs. per hoail of 
*-ho pox'uldtion. 'J’he T'opulation of Aden in 
I'Jol vvas 50,809 and the opium (‘onsumption 
per head was 12.3 grs. >11100 1911 the con- 
sumption rate has further diminished. 

Close siipervi-sion is maintained over the 
licensed vendors in all parts of Friti.>h India; 
the conditions of their licenses require that the 
^]iuj-.s shall alwav s be open to inspection, that no 
opium -hail be sold to children or lirtd char.n ti-r', 
that s.iifs shall only be made on the licensed 
premises and during tlie prf-rnl.ed hours, tluit 
onlv unadulti rated (Joverument opium sh.iU be 
sold, that (redit sh.all not i>e allowi*.!, that no 
consumption shall be permitted on the premises-, 
that full accounts shall be maintained and 
‘that tiie n-in.cs and addresses of purchaserfa 
[of more than one or two tolas shall he recorded. 
I'lhesi conditions are efbctively enforced by the 
! exci&c departments uf tiie various provinces. 
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GLASS AND GLASSWABE. 

Glass was manufactured in India centuries j to preventible causes. Foremost among these, 
before Christ. Pliny mentions “ Indian glass ’* i were lack of enlightened management, lack of 
as iiein^' of superior quality. expert attention and, in many cases, small 

As a result or recent aichfpological exca\ations, attention to choice of site. Specialisation, too, 
a number or small crude glass M'ssel-*, indicative I has been lacking, some factories in their initial 
of tlip %ery piiiiiifice stage of the industry at ' stages trjnrig to manufacture three or four 
the time, h'a\e been di>covcieii. ' different kmds of glassware simultaneously, like 

The fii't Induin refeicncts to ?la«s are in the ' lampiware, bottles and bangles. Paucity of 
Mahacam-a the Chioiuclo-' of the bjiihalese ' sutticient ftuul capital for initial expenses has 
King^ i3U6 i;.C ). when glass minois were c.irried , aPo lieen another contiibutoiy factor in bimging 
in proceS'ious. ' sutii ventuies to giief. 

It i" cert.iin, arenrding to Sir Alfred Chattel ton. j In October 1931. the inquiry into the glass 
that by the 'ixtecnili centiiiy gla^s wa's an i industry was refeired by the Government of 
establisheil indu-tiy in India pioducing mainly , India to tlie Indian Taiifl Board The Board 
tangles and ''mail liuttlt^ The qu.aiity or tlie • submitted its lepoit in March 1932. It recom- 

mitermla was bad and the aitichs tiiined out ■ mended the giant of pi otection for ten years and 

were rough i outlined p»ropo 5 al 3 for protective duties on the 

Manufai tiue of glass in India on moifpin Eino- ; following ba-'is : — (11 and Plate Glass 

fean iinea date?, from the ’nineties of the last ; including figined and ribbed glass — Rs 4 per 
century, when P(ime pioneer effoit-s weio made in ) lOU sq feet or 2.5 per cent., (ui valorem, which- 
this direction. Since tlu.n, a riuinbei of conceins i ever i** higlier ; bangles, beads and false pearls — 

have stai ted. Some of tiiein ha\e failet! 'J'hey i 5o i>cr cent., ad lalorem ; glass and glassware of 

devote theiu.>cl\es mainly to the mamd’acture 1 ceitain spe. ifioil typC'., like tumblers, thes, 
01 bangh^ and lanipwaie side by side with ' sluvics, clmndelier's — 5U per cent., ad mlorein. 
bottiemaking on a small SI a'e. | The''e findings however were not acceptable 

ill Its pie’sent stage, tlie industry takes two , to the Government of India, who conddered 
Well-defined forms — (1) ludigeno'ns Cottage that the ul'SOQce of indigenous supplies of raw 
ludii-riv and (2) tlie mofleni Factory Indiistiy. ! mateiuls cotistifutcd a disadvantage to the 
'llic loniirr which i> It iiio>onted in aU partsuf the ; industiy. wiilch couM not jiossiblv’ he balanced 
(.ountiy, h.k'' iNchicf ( eutio" in thcFirozabad an a by .'■ay advant.icc.s which it might possess in 
iutlieCnited Proviucis and Pelgaiim iiKiiit in other respects. Tins. Jiovvevci. does not imply 
the M'Ufli It maiiily (tuuerned with tlie | rejection of the recommeudation, because 
ma niit.H tme 01 ( h- .ip* itaugle- made Horn 1 Govcinment have decided to ivostimne their 
gl'^s iili'vk's m.iniHio’t iin d ni lar-or <{iiautitic'<. : (inal deci'.lon m the inaftor. F»>r the I'le-ent 
With the ( onilug oi* file t.n ti'iv-M .lie niiuntao-'| Giwointuent have deeideil to atToid the gl.if'S 
ture i>i lijiiglev, till' ( i.rrage ludii'tiy b ' manntactnnug iuiliiitry a ceitain measure of 
'■frii.'glitjg ii.iid lor ev,|vT, iii <• 'J’lie 1 rellet by w.iy of a rebate of duty on imported 

liidii'fM i" tiirniiig nut mill h ln-tfir qii.ditv | soila-a-'li. 

barigli 1 and h.i'' al-o '■iiia 1 ■"•tutiv elinuiiafcd > In luS the Government of the United 

,la[)ane>M' iiiipMit". i i’- '.i had w in f nil e.»iiti<i| (»f lToviuu«'> (oii^tituted a Gla"" Teihiiology 

the fi. High kef ^Ull e rill < Ult b( e.i k of t h«‘ W .IT ' >e( tiou 111 Pen.lte-^ With a \ ieW to devidopjng 

ill utliei lield" till liidii'rrv k ii..uiilv thi'> ludu^tiv Sluec rhin ^Te]i-, liavo been 

('(•Mr l ined with tile II M 1111 f 1 1 till e i>l lain)* : t:i ki ii b'C The in>tallat !< >11 of mi»derii equipineiit, 

cliiiniiivs and glch*-.. f uiiilili i.uh. b..tfl»-^, •'Ueli .i', tiuuave^ and maihiue'*. with a view to 

( t( . The r iliel leiitl.-- lit plnilur 1 lull Ixlllg tiu . l«''lUCiUg till (O^tut pfi ii i Urt lull 'file m.imifaC- 

Uiiitid Piuviiin-, taUiifta and Guiiili.iv. A tuie of gl.i'". article^ hithertu iiut made m 

few l.ii fuMi ^ >pe* i.il i-e III (|(ialifv “l.i'.'. b|u« k'* | hiiH.i .iTe bi'Hig oiHr'llfaged The pioihietioa 
fur the (uif.ige ludu'-fiv. One t.iifuiv ill tho ' of glass b<*ads .uid f.ilse pearK. au industry s>o 

Unifid biuMiirrs h.i'- I m.irnilai tiinij” '•beet ' far coiifiued oidv to burner ( Vet hu-'Iuv akia is 

gi.iss w If li niud'-i II I i|iiipuii'nt sfii e logp b« mg iiitiudueed Apart from this the Glass 

Ileeurds ot the eailier ventuies liave shown ^et tion is .d^u engaged oii lesi art h work couiicc- 

tliat failure in muiic (a^es was due m ]Uit at least toil witii {trublems of the industry. 

mOES, SKINS AND LEATHER. 

Supply of raw hi'^es and skins, -luiha is ' ted that hoiii .”»U to 75 jier eeiit 'd cattle iiides 

regal lied ,i> .i sm phis i uiml i \ m ii spn ( uf Jier - and about 45 ptT i ent of goat and stieej) skins 

re-uiin I's u} I ju hides and ski ijs, It N i '.i iniated i are now bn allv ta lined and the balanee evimrted 
that noiiii.ilh sha piuduiis luiditui eattli* | in the r.ivv nunlitiou. Piev ious to the Euiopeun 
lii'les, .i.;, niiihun imft.ilo hides, jg ii.illji>n wai of ltil4-19is, about 5h jier cent ot the total 
go.iT and i ') ini!h"ii sheep -kius a vi’.ir Only | expoit ot c.ittle hides ineit to go to (iermany 
a jioition ut the eatrle and butt.iio jiidcs is ' and .Austria and the balance to the other Euroja 
«>lit, lined lioiu sl.iiigiif eri li animals and the I e.in ( ouiitiiesand United States, w hih' SO per cent 
bulk. .ibiiUt 75 to >s() p. 1 1 1 Ilf is diTivi'd troin I (»f the ( \ported go.it skills u-ial to go to United 

anim i!s that die a n.ituial ilr.itli. On aeeiumt . Stati s 'J'lie tJermans broiigiit the i olieetions, 

ot fins re.isuii till outj'iit ot tlu'se hides increases i curing and grading ot tlie Indi.ui cattle hides 
when famine, tluod. cal tie epidemn s, etc., take ' and the Aiiieruans those of goat skins to a 
ail undue toll on h\t stock Goat and sheep faiilv high st.iudaid The war ilisurgauisi‘i.l 

skills are, h'>wever. deiived from animals : this export trade ami liuruig i>i>si-war vears the 
blaiighteri'd tor meat and tlnir pro'luttioii re- j (tovmnment ot India It'Vied an cxjiort duty of 
in. nils mule or less at a .steady level. j 20 jk r cent on hides witha reh.ite of 15 pei cent 

Trade in raw hides and skins.- ot the total | for thosi* wliu h weie exported to and tanned in 
oiiljiuf ot ludiaVravv ludt r .iml skins it i'}estima- ’ Empire countries The object of this measure 
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was to foster in the first place India’s leather 
industry and in the next encourage tanning 
of Indian hides within the British Empire and 
reduce their export to Germany and other non- 
Empire countries. Later on, the duty was 
abolished. The measure did not succeed in 
stopping export to Germany which continued 
to revive until the outbreak of the present war 
in 1939. The repeal of the duty helped the 
revival, and export to Germany rose to about 
28 per cent of the total export in 1935-36. The 
post-war measures, however, increased tanning 
in India. There was a change in the direction 
of goat skins export also during tlie jmst-war 
period. After the war the United K-ingdom 
developed the manufacture of glace kid and 
considerable quantities of Indian goat skins 
are being now exported to that country and the 
U. S. A.’s share is proportionately reduced. Still 
the U. S A. takes about 3 times as much as the 
United Kingdom and about 70 per cent of the 
total export from India. India is responsible for 
the supply of about one-third of the total goat 
skins used in the world’s tanning imlu>try ami 
some of her goat skins, especially thC)se of Bengal 
and Bihar, are regarded to be the best raw 
materials for high class glace Kid. 

Cattle hides are cured for the export trade 
by air drying and dry salting. The bettor 
grades of the former are dried out, being stretch- 
ed lengthwbe on frames, and are culled •*Frame«l” 
hides, and the inferior ones are dried by spread- 
ing on the ground and are known as ••(.’rumpled” 
Jddes. Air dried hides are treated with a solution 
of arsenic to ward off insect damage before 
export. Dry salt curing is done mostly iu 
Bengal with a saline earth known as ‘•Khan 
Salt” which consists principally of sodium 
sulphate mixed with ^a^ylng proportions ol 
sodium chloride and earthy matter. Goat 
skins are mostly dry salted and to a lesser extent 
air dried. The total export of raw hides and 
skins amounted to Its. 4.77,90,635 in 1937-38. 

llecently the Agricultural Marketing Board 
of the Government of India has been attempting 
to grade •slaughtered cattle hides. Hide-grading 
stations have been started at slaugliter houses 
at Delhi, Agra and Calcutta and specifications for 
grades ha\e been formulated. Hnies and skins 
are included in the Schedule to the Agricultural 
Produce (Marketing and Grading) Act of 1937. 
An attempt is being matle by the Board to 
impro\e fia\ing in the slaughter houses where 
grading stations have been started by giving 
a bonus to flayers. 

Tanzuns in India. — The tanning industrv 
in India has made great strides since the last 
European war. It may be divided into two 
categories, indigenous and modern. 

Indisenous tanning. — This is carrieil out 
principally by the people of the taiiiiiiig taste 
which is a depressetl Hindu communit> known 
as the Chamar. They tan attoniing to indi- 
genous methods and their prodiut-s may be 
divided into a number of typital groups nz , (i) 
the misteilaneous crude leather produced in the 
Milages to meet local needs, (u) the bag tanned 
buffalo sole leather produced in the Punjab 
and Calcutta winch is extensively used for 
making shoes, (ni) tunned sln-ej) skins of the 
Punjab known as ‘'Kabuli Bheris” used as a 
cheaii Ixjok biiKling leather throughout India, 
(ir) half-tanned leather of Madras and Bombay 
The first tliree varieties are all tonsunit^d m 


India while the better grades of the fourUi are 
exported chiefly to the United Kingdom and 
from there to other countries. The half-tanned 
cattle hides and calf skins are known in the 
International trade as East India tanned Kips 
and Calf skins. These are retanned and finished 
in the importing countries for making shoe upper 
and other \ arietle^ of dresaing leather. The cattle 
hides uaed to be tanned formerly with avaram or 
turwar bark (Cassia auriculata) which occurs in 
South and Western India. But since the last war 
they' are being tanned in Madras with wattle 
bark, large quantities of which are importe<l 
from South Africa. The goat and sheep skins in 
Madras and these as well as cattle hides in Bom- 
bay are still tanned with avaram bark. The 
I)resent annual export of half-tanned leather is 
valued at about six crores of rupees. 

Modern tanning. — Leather for Harness and 
Saddlery for military eiiuipment has long been 
manufactured at Cawnpore by Western process- 
es of vegetable tanning from butfalo and heavy 
cow hides using the local tanstutfs, babul bark 
(Acacia arabica) and myrobalans (Terminalia 
‘ Chebula). Since the la&t war sole leather has 
also been manufactured in Cawnpore, Agra, 
Calcutta and Madras from buffalo hides accord- 
ing to modern process for Use in ammumtiou 
boots and better t>pes of civilian footwear. 
Its output is now ejuite considerable in the 
country and is increasing. 

Chrome tanning. — Tli’e outstanding feature 
In the Held of modern taniniig in India since 
the last war is the plieiiomenal development of 
chrome tanning, especially for the manufacture 
of the shoe uppi-r leather, Box and Willow 
'idc» from cattle hides and Box and Willow 
calf from calf skins. A number of tanneried 
m Cawiqxire, Lahutta and Madras are engaged 
111 the production of tlic&e leathers. Some of 
the tanneries are quite big and equipped with 
the latest chrome tanning machinery while 
there are large numbers in Calcutta which are 
'.mall. Indian Box anti Willow sides have been 
regularly exported to Burma, the Straits Settle- 
ments, Iraq. Persia and Africa since the last 
war. But after the Ottawa Trade Pact of 1933 
Indian Box and U lilow sides and Calf have been 
exportcil in increasing quantities to the United 
Kingdom, being helped bv a preferential tariff 
III fav our of India. The export ot these leathers 
to the United Kingdom rose to Its. 54,15,500 
worth in ln37 Tlie Ottawa Trade Pact has 
also helpj'd the development of the manufacture 
'of glace kid in India and its export from the 
country. The export of glace kid rose to the 
value of 9.3 lakhs of rupees in 1938. 

Otheritc- *■ ' b' 

some prog 

leather, i . ^ ' 

bands, roller skins, ciirume lace leather, etc. 

Training centres for leather industry. — There 
are a few training centres among which the 
Bengal Tanning Institute in Calcutta and 
Juilundar Tunning Institute, Jullundar City, 
maintuiiied respectively by tlie OovcTiinient of 
Bengal and Punjab may be mentioned Parti- 
culars of the courses of training may be obtained 
from the institutes. Tliere are also peripatetic 
taniiing demonstration jiarties under the Indus- 
tries Departments of the (xuvernnients of the 
Punjab, U. i’ , Bihar, Ori.s.-'a and Bengal which 
hold instructional classes in rural areas to in- 
troduce unproved processes of tanning. 
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Coir Is the trade name given to the fibre 
obtained from the husk of the coconut fruit. 
India and Ceylon have a virtual monopoly in 
the production of this by-product of the coconut 
industry and its development m these countries 
has been rendered possible by the fact that there 
coconuts are usually harvested when the husk 
of the fruit is still green, though the coconut 
within is ripe. Good quality coir can only be 
produced from the fresh green husk of the ripe 
fruit. If the nut is not fully ripe the fibre in 
the husk has not developed its full strength, 
and if the fruit has dried out the fibre is weak, 
dark coloured and difficult to extract. 

In Ceylon, the extraction is done by mechanical 
means on a factory scale after the husks have 
been retted in water for two or three weeks, and 
uodersuch methods it is not possible to obtain 
either the colour or cleanliness of the fully retted 
Indian coir. The process consists of holding 
the husk against a revolving spiked drum which 
corahs and extracts the fibre. The shorter 
fibres collect in the drum and after cleaning are 
classed as “ mattress fibre." The longer fibres 
are retained in the hand of the operator and are 
classed as " britle fibre " which is exported 
and used in the manufacture of brushes, etc. 
About 75 per cent, of the Ceylon produce is 
exported as raw fibre, and only 25 per cent, as 
yarn or manufactured coir. 

The Indian industry, as far as the export 
trade is concerned, is confined to the backwater 
regions of the Mala bar coast, Cochin, Travancore, 
and to the Laccadive and Divi Islands, which 
are administered by the Madras Government. 
The extraction of the fibre and the manufacture 
of coir yarn forms a well organised cottage 
industry. The freshly harvested nuts are 
purchased by merchants who convey them down 
the backwaters to suitable places for a retting. 
Such places arc situated along the tidal reaches 
of the backwaters, and sites for retting are 
selected in places where the ground contains a 
considerable admixture of sand. Here, pits are 
dug, either in the backwater itself or on the 
banks and after lining these with palm leaves 
they are filled with the husks. \Vhen filled 
they are covered with plaited coconut leaves and 
weighed down with soil or mud. The husks I 
are left to ret in these pits for a period of about 
eight months, the tidal rise and fall of the water 
and the porous nature of the ground ensuring 
constant water movement through the mass of i 
retting husks and thus supplying aeration for 
the necessary bacterial action. At the end of 
this period, the husks are removed from the 
retting pit, washed in clean water and dis- 
tributed among the local people who extract the I 
fibre. This is usually spare time work done by I 
the women of the house. Firstly, the outer 
skin of the huskis removed and the hu^k^s then 
beaten with a wooden mallet on a block of wood 
or stone. This separates the fibre from the 
decaying pithy matter in which it is embedded 
in the husk. The fibre thus extracted is dried 
in the shade and then beaten or willowed with 
thin bamboo canes. The fibre is then returned 
to the merchant who further cleans this in a 


revolving drum furnished with projecting spikes 
resembling thin saw blades made of iron. The 
fibre is sorted out into colour grades and dis- 
tributed among the locals people who spin this 
into yarn. The fibre is first made into " slivers " 
and is then either spun by hand or on a wheel. 
This is again returned to the merchant who again 
' grades this for colour and splices the short 
lengths into a continuous length of 450 yards 
It is then tied into bundles and is disposed of 
to the factories where it is either baled up for 
export or is manufactured into matting, door 
mats, braid, ship's fenders, rope, etc. 

The yarn is very carefully graded, both for 
nanufacture and for export, according to its 
colour, w'hich is, in reality, a gauge of proper 
retting. The best quality of coir is a golden- 
yellow colour and the lowest grade is a grey 
colour which shows that the husks have either 
been over-retted or that the condition for 
retting have not been satisfactory. 

Properly retted coir is of the highest quality. 
It is much more e.isily spun than machine 
m.ide coir, because the fibres are clean and free 
from adhering pith and a much more even yarn 
is obtained. It is much stronger than machine- 
made coir because none of the long or " bristle " 
fibres have been removed in the process of extrac- 
tion. The colour is not only attractive, but is 
an indication that retting has been carried 
through to the correct stage. 

Coir fibre, when made into ropes, is extremely 
elastic and thus yields to heavy strains, and it 
therefore lias special use^. It does not rot 
easily when exposed to atmospheric conditions, 
or to salt or fresh water, and in manufacture 
it is found to take dyes readily. 

The value of the Indian trade is considerable : 
the impoits into Great Britain alone, which 

I ropres.eiit less than 20 per cent, of the Indian 
exjwrts, are shown in the Board of Trade returns 
to amount in value to more than one million 
pounds per annum. It is an industry which 
provides a profitable occupation to the densely 
populated backwater tracts of Western India, 
and it provides the raw material in the shape 
of yarn and fibre for a considerable industry in 
Europe. More than 80 per cent, of the manu- 
factured coir products imported into the United 
Kingdom are produced in India and more than 
90 per cent, of the coir yarn. The imports oi 
coir fibre from India are inconsiderable and 
amount to only 25 per cent, of the quantity 
imported. The export of coir fibre from India 
represents in value only 0.35 per cent, of that 
of the total Indian exports of coir and coir 
products. 

The Government of Madras have opened 
coir demonstiution school at Beypore - ? 
Calicut under the control of the Director of 
Industries and Commerci', where students are 
trained in improved methods of cleaning hbre, 
of spinning of coir yarn on the wheel, of produc- 
ing rojpes, belts, mats, rugs, eti. 
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PATENTS, DESIGNS AND TRADE MARKS. 

' ' and * 7 niilt’ M>n !. » ’ , \V»/ ( ompn'-n jni'- .-i in.'U. i n i \ .d'w !■. j at* nt-d 

c ni-jtitut*' ( fniu lorin" <>i jipi'««< 7 ial I I'^hT'. wliK li ■ 11 Tlu*ir » ID \\i r'lM i.or iiuiii 

aie Lulloetively ifU-irt-it To iiidiT' or ■ mdus- i known i>roprifii - oi t’iu ii • <>[.-riru. nr 'ui 'ran>-' 
tiicil juupeity.’ In India thn lu Patents i lu the ta-«e ui ■ la inii al iii\ rnr i. lU' it -Imuhi }•»' 

ainl Designs aie re'iul.iteti hy the Indian Pat» nts 1 nute«l that thr .iiTi. U . a '■ni -rani ^ w iu> h i- 
and Jicsigiis A<t, I'Jll, a', ainemled from tinip ! inodm ed niav i.t ..io bur it tin nioil-- oi ia"- 
to time, and the jiiuLeduie under the Att i*> i dm ini' it i' iiea rht pi u, i ^ w lil 1 ..- paruitat p 1 *- 
reimlaled by tlie Indian i'attnts ami De-Hiuns ; Who may obtain a patent and how — \n\ 
Kules, I'J-id andtiie Indian >eeret Patent Kuies, ■ n nr an insi iiT'..n mav olaain 

lh 33 . Tile A< t and the lUi!*-'- aj* « ontaiued in the , a patent ApphiaTmn n^i a j.ar. nr ■^hnuid h> 
rnteiU Office Ilnntlhoul, which i'- a\ailable lioin [ made to the < onriulhi n: 1 ’, r. nr- tn<l In-ieii' 
the Manager oI Publication-, 1 ivii Line-?. JJelhi ; and tiled at the I'aff-nr ottn t ..r 1 i i.nia li Hnit-*' 
The Handbook ( ontain- in .iddition detaiie<l j Street. ( .il« utr.i jin .I’ppdi ut him-- tl iimv 
instructioiia lOT thu--e interested in Ihiteiit- and - not h- tlie in\ • nr- i bnr ria- n m-- ni tin - him nim 
Designs The Inuad leature- oi the Patents • !>as to ha .ti-.i.,-*.! in,- annln .itn-n iia- T" he 
and De-igus Art iaa\ l-e -te-i nix d a- follow- — | arenntpanie.l t.v a [r. ni i:-‘ I n aii.i l-v .t - 1- 
Patents. — A patent is a he.il lio. uineiit . tiratiou (nnr..ii,ing a inii -n-inti-n --i in- 
whicli LOiifeis upon tlie ]i,itentee the ex« !u-r\e j iiiAention aial ir- n.i d'- -n npianon All 
privilege OI making, selling ami u-nig an lUM'U- j ajipln ation- nn j.atenr- .m-l Tin -jifiimaTion- 
tion and of authon-iiig othei- -o to do Patent - 1 a<‘i onipanymg th- m ait exannncil i-y the 
granted under the In-iiau Patent- and Design- i Patent otn<e an-i an a'lM iti-t-l m the liazctte 
Act are operative tluoughout Diiri-h lu'lia.;ul India, Part II -o a- t-) eiiahle intere.-ted 
The normal term of a jiatent lu British India isji>artie? to oppo-e the granr oi the tarfUT 
16 years. But in exceptional case^. tins term Other features — Iii%cnror- oi instiuineut- 
can be extended by a maximum of ten \ears. or munitions ot wui mav a-- 5 L'ii tlmir inventions 
The continuance oi the right tonieired by a to the Central Government and obtain • secret’ 
patent after the first tour year- ot its teim U patents therefor Inii'rovpments lu exi-nng 
subject to the payment of an annual lenewal fee, iintent'- may he y-iote-fc-l hy “ j atents of 
^Tiat may be patented — A patent ma\ be ad<litioii. ’ for whnh no iimwai ice need be 
gianted for an ‘ I/O e/diow,’ whi< ii 1- dehueil a- paid, but wiiirh would nr-imanlv remain in 
*■ any manner oi new manufa< turc iiicluding an force only -o long a - 1 ),*- m.iin patent i- in lorce. 
improvement or an allcgeij inNcntion” In| Alter a i-at- nt i- oltaim.l tii^ tiatentee mav 
othei wonls. to be puteiitiibh* an iiiwntiou inu-t eiiln-i -.11 tlie patmr outii'.-br oi mav giant 
be a nii(/i'iftirti/r^ . it mu-t h** new . it must be \ liccii< < - ioi \r^ ^ xj-!- -irarioii "}lr jiia\ woi k tlie 
ii-etul ami it mu-t not be -neb a- ma\ he -aid I patent Inm-iii 

to be obNiou- to a j-ci-oii -killed in rlu ait toj Ji duimg tia- > - -nt iiuMm e oi a p,it< nt. an\ 
whitli the inwntion K-latc-. and a« i|uanitfd j pcr-oii make-. -i ll- ,.f n- - rhe in\ennoji witlnait 
w ith the common knowledge in tliat mt at the | ol>tamnig .t In en- rioin tin p,it. ntce -ii i oujit. t- 
time ol ai'plving loi the paf.mt 'I hr- wf>nl ‘ mauu* j n-if- it ui rh.' i-./fi nt-f nM\ in-titute 

lactuie ’ ini!udc-an\ pioM — . aj-paiatu- dc\i<e. a-tiit l«.i miimg. m.-ht again-r the -ani pti-on 
machine, article, or < oinpo-itnund mattci Tlie <ieien.iant ni oi iiiti mgf nn nr -iiit mav 

llhi-traTlon- ot patciitahle m\* ntion- aie moc count*i<Ianii oMi-ation ..i p.itint 

te.xtile m.ichines i-ower jdaiits. agnciilinial patent worked uii.,il\ niir-i-ie Pi in-h judia may 
implements, doine-tic ajij'liain e-. di\mg and also lie re\ok» -i l.\ fie- i ♦■tittal (jiAeriiment. 
moistening api>aiatus ami piota -e- and saiutaij DESIGNS. 

:il.]iluill(s . I'V.l till- |.tup...t .,I tl.r’ I', it, -lit- .liill 

111 the nehl of cheiiucal indu.-iiy nr>r ].rocpsses De-ign- r i'*i | ■ iiu.m- the leatuici- 

and apiuiiatu-cs nu mauutai tiiimu svnthetic ol -b.n.e. < orifcjui.in-tii pattcin oi oinanieiit 
product-. lood-tutl-. dye-, tallow substitute-, apj-ln -I t<. :ui\ .o t n jr h\ .ni\ imlu-t i lal pi 
btaichy raw iimtcnal- -id.i a-h. <-austi<- soda, wlii.ii m the !im-|i.,! .urnie .ippeal to aii-i aic 
bleai-hiug jjowder. toilet piepaiation-, and judgt d -ol» Iv hv tin i\e VTimdcoi [nimiplc 
j.roee-scs tor the tieatmeiiT oi oil -eed-, bv- on oii-tiin tnm oi .. nc 1 1- m- \\ hn li i- in -uh-t.nn e 
proilm-T- ami waste mateiial- aie all patentable ,i meie mei li.,,,it .il ile\i-r, ,,1 .1 tiad-- imnk i- 
iuwntiom- not .« d< -ign n-i the i-inpo-* of tin* Indian 

A plan oi 1 aiiijiaign in w.ut.iie cu bn-imss,oi I'atcnt- ami In-ign- \, r lit. nan 01 

the (ii-( ovei V of a hitliei To unknown natui.il law tH.iinui- -in [i ,1- Ii.r-.k- pnrii!-- and inu-ic, 
is not i-atentahle Minilailv. a g.niu- ot cliam « wlm li nil un-b 1 the In-li.ui ( .ip\ 1 edit \< t ( A - 1 
or skill whnh doe- not leipitn. new means toi fj| ,,1 In] ti ,1,, ,„,r al-o I'-me witirin the .-ope 
ing it, 01 a metho-l of i al« ul.itioii oi .1 new oi the indian P.itt nt- nn-l I n -i 'iis \i t 
notation tor wilting mn-ie. a new method ot \ de-i-_'ti to »..• 1 e'_o-t 1.1 hie ' nni-l lx )i> or 
Miiiiig -ii-M-cs. n.iTuial -nli-tame- -uilable toi .uid mu-f !-e .ippin.thle t*. an ntfnl,’. 

loocl (annot be ila— ed a- ’ manuiai t uic- and jin otiginal iegi-ri,ition lem.iins m tone lor 
aic thiuetoie not p.itelitahh- fl\e \.mi- iait flu- pei|.»i « ,ui h.* e\ten.l<-d liptO 

Wliaf aie loniinoiily talicil " pat« nt medi- l.it« 1 n \ • .11 - in all 
(inc-” .ue m-'di-in-- piep.ne«i h\ -»ii.r nu- Dniiug th» ext-irin e .,1 .oioii-ht in a legis- 
rnuhe. uml aic not n-u.ilK io\cied b\ tlie giant | tne.t d.-snan tin nnantlio! 1 - -1 apph- .11 n.n (-f 1 he 
<it jMtcnl-. '1 he pio[iiietoi- ot -mb m<‘dn me- ^ .j.-i-n to the .iitnh- in .pn-tionioi jaut-o-eof 
ma\ HI mo-r ( a-( - i>o--e— tiade Mi.uk light- Pi -ije i- [.udiilaf- -i lie' |ll■nllt\ Pa each 
the uaim - by whn h tlu- medn ims aie km-wip 'imnngi'm. nt i-.s -um not e\. * e.ling !i\t‘ Inimhed 
AVa- method- ot n-iag w«-il-known appaiaiii- ] lupies ueoMiahle a- .1 (ontia<t debt- the 
may al-o be jiatentMi. ptuMded the /ye;r methoil- j }„opiietor mav, in tlie altiinative, elei t to 
icbiilt in unlurcscen technical uii\aiitag(s 'bung a suit loi the icio\oi\ ol damages and for 
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au iiijuiii.tiou aLiaiiisrt the lepttition ot llie llie lieiiivtci t«i ijade Marks will lie kept at the 
inlriivatineiit. in wtiich <ase Tlie luiiiimti is Patejit <)Ih« e under tlie ( oiitrol aiui inaiiaireineiit 
liable to pay •'Ucli daiijau:es a-* may be awanled or the ( oiitroller ot Patent' and iii.-iyiis who is 
By a rei eiit aineiidiiieiit oi sei tioii IS of the to ])e the Ketri'ti.u ol Ti.ide M.iiks A branch 
Indian Sea Custoni' Act. the in{)uitatioi! into ut tlie Trade Maiks lte_dstiy will be jnovided 
Biirish India of trooiis beaiing a pijated demean at Bombay ttu ta« ilitatinL' the le'ai'tiation of 
can be stopped. J ti.t»ie inaik'. in iespe«t oi te.\nle fiotKi?.. Appli- 

GEX PliAL 1 cations loi the teixi'tialion oi textile iiiaiks may, 

On the winkle. Indian j.aw ami inactn-e loi thelhowe\ei. he made at Bomliay ui at Oakutta at 
protection ot Invention^ and the leiri'Tration of’ the option oi the apidn ant. 

design' closely follow the Liw and piactke otthel Tiade inaiks «c*ntiaiy to law or morality, or 
United Kiu'tdom. The existing Indi.in Pattiits j tlisentitled to piutettii>n in a court of law by 
ami De-'lLMi' .\rt extends to tlie wliole oi British \irtue or tiieii berm: likely to lead to deception 
India im ludiiea British Halindiisran and tiie or (onfusion, shall not be ietnsrial)le, 

Santhal Paiuanas Although Burma is no Iodjut [ Applnatiuiis loi leuistiation ot trade marks 
a part ot British India the Indian Patents ' shall he lialde to be opposeil and tlie decision 
and Designs Act, Ihll was, by a special A«t oi ot tlie Kenisttai will be ajipe.ilaitle to a High 
the Burma legislature made operative in Burma Coiur ha\mu juti<dn tion. 

up to the -list of March l‘J4U. It is untiei- Oiiuinal leui-stration or a tiade mark will be in 
pated that this arrangement will he continued i"ice loi seven years, but tins period may be 
up to such time as the Burma I.egislaturc extended ty tlttcen yeais at a time 
enacts a separate Patents and Designs legisla- The legisteiod luopncroi will have' tlie exclu- 
tion for Burma A draft Bill lor this i>uri>ose si\e right to use tlie trade markon the goods 
was published in Part II I of tlie Burnm Gazette tor wlucli ir is legistered 

dated the 3rd February 1U40 The certiticate ot rcgistiation shall he prima 

The Indian States ako do not come within the evideiue of tlie validity of the registered 

scope ot the Indian Patents and Designs Act; piojiiietoi’s title during the first vseven years, 
but Baroda, t'oehm. Hyderabad (Dercan). Theroaiter. the regisfiation shall be regarded as 
Jodhpur, Jammu and Kashmir, ^Mysore and valid in all lospects. unless it was, obtained by 
Travaiicore have patent laws of their own. and fraud oi unless the trade mark otfeiids against 
particulars ot tlie same may lie obtained nom section s (law or morality etc ). 
the Patent offices ot the ipspeitive state-'. 1 Any person mu being a tiader in the goods in 
A patent granted in Bntisli India doc' not j 'pb-'imn who undeitakes to ceitiiy the quality, 
extend to the I'nited Kingdom oi to an\ other '■ 'taieiaid piuitv oi some oihei i liaidcteiistic 
British posses^iUm. Bur. iiiuier a leupioral.ol .niv good'. ma\ legistei a trade murk as a 
arrangement, an aiiplicant loi an Indian p.iTcnt M-/b,/o»/bo// tnulr ' ni^ak The giant of such 
may, under ceitaiii condition', claim a Ig month.' I regj'tiatioii 'h.dl be sul'jcit to the appioval 
priority in Australia, Baroda. Canada. Cevlon | ot tlie tvnri.il tioveiiinu-nt and the applicant 
Kire, Xew Zealand, the Union of J'outh .AiiU a | will l>c lequiied to «lepo'it ( ertain regulations for 
and the United Kingdom nu tin- couc'pondmg n-giilating tin- u^e oi tlie < i-iTitn-ation tinde mark, 
patents that may be gianted to hlni in tho'c Tlie A< t ako i mdains pio\ I'lon.-' loi deleiisive 
coiintiies legi'tiatuui and t<u legi'Teung * j>eimiTted use ” 

With The scpar.itioii of \den tuun Fmlia and i»t the tiade maik-' by othci pei'OUs than the 
its constitution into a Ciovmi Colonv on the Ut (»iopiietcus oi sinh maiks 

of April 1'137, the Indi.in i’atent' and De'igii' The i.ike de^i i iptioii ol a trade mark as 
A<'t so tar as it was applnable to \deii wa^ legi'teied.* when in lact it h<is not been regis- 
repealcd liy tlie Goveiumc-nt oi \dt'n . but 1>\ leied under the Act eliall he j'uuishable with 
an ordinance issued in th.it t oloiis . if i-* pio\i«l«*il line <»i imptiMUtmeut or with beth 
tliat all Biili'^i imlian Patent' .ind icgi'ttied lUe ot Itov.il ViiU' w itliuut aiitlionty may be 
designs beaiing date-i piioi to the 1 't Ajuil l'U7 , le'tiaiin-d by injuiu tion 

and in fon-e at tiuit diitc. -'ll. ill i ontinuc to be in j Section o.) ot the Act i' of innnc-diate interest 
luice in Allen ako so long as they leiiiain in ' to owiiei' ot tiade iu.uk' It |>io\ide& tliat 
force in Biitisli India intending .ippluant' mav ib ]>o'ir their trade 

TllADC .’M.UtKS, iii.uks at the Patent Oiln-e in advanee of the 

Trade TIaiks are to sonic extent jnoteited in loniing into opeiation ot tlie main juuMsions of 
Britisli Iiulia by section J ot tlie Meichandist theAit It is expe* ted rhat iult*s lot legiilating 
Marks. Act, (iV ol ISS'U. which en.n ts sei tioiis The dtqio'it ot ti.ide inaiks nmler this se<-tiou 
^7s-4^‘.) ot (Tiapter XVlIl ot the Indian I’cn.d w ill be named b\ Go\ ei niiu-nf in the near future. 
Code, Au Act, naineh the Tiade Marks Ait Another pio\ ision ot gie.it inteu-st to ow iicrs of 
1P40, for the registration and more elfeetjvc trade maiks is contained in section 2u ot the Act. 
protection of trade marks lia.s ie»entlyheen TTiis sim tioii pio\ nies that ‘no {icison shall he 
passed by the Indian Legislature. The m.un entitled to institute au\ pioeeedings to {•leveiit, 
provisions of this .Ait will not come into ton-e oi to ie»o\ei d.uii.igc' loi. the lutiingeinent 
until such time as a notilieatiou appointing a ot an uniegisteicil ti.ole ui.uk iniies' su, h trade 
date in that Inhalt, is issued by the Central maik h.is been in ust- lie him sun e bcioie the 
Government. i.'«th ot Pr'l'iiiai v . 1!»>7, .uid unless an applica- 

In accordance with tins Ait a “maik” turn loi its legisti.itmii hkkI'- intlnn fir,- j/ears 
includes .1 devK-e. hi.uid. he.iding, IDm'I. ti»ket.,tiom the < ommeneeiin-nr ot Tlie \ir. has lieen 
name, sKiiatiue woid. lefti-i or niimeial oi anv ! lelusi-d, H vvould iu cot diiigh I'e .idvantageous 
com) iin.it Ion thciecu ; and a tiade m.uk “ is a im ov\ neis ot old marks to apple loi tin* registra- 
m.irk list'd oi inuposi-tl to be ii't-il in lel.ition to tion ot tht'ii ti.ide m.uks .is si„,u ]iossihip 
good.' for the purpose ot md it at mg .i conm « tion ! attei the entire \ct <-omes into loict-, as even if 
in tht' course of tiade betwt-t-n tlie g«»ods and i legistiation is letused su, h re!iis.il would 
some persou having the right to Use the mark ' etnilcr sub^t.inlial piivileges on the applicants. 
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Insurance in India* 


(Figures taken from the Goienimetit o/ India Insuranre Year Book 1938). 



1936 

1937 

Total Number of Companies 



379 

368 

Total Number of Indian Companies (Mos-tly Life) . 



232 

219 

Total Number of non-Indian Companies (Mosth non-Life) 


147 

149 

Average Value of Life Policy Issued by Indian Companies 


Es. 1,504 

Rs. 1,485 

Average Value of Life Policy l&aued by non-Indian Companies 


Rs. 3,148 

Rs. 3.089 

LIFE BUSINESS. 


New pii'siness. 

Total Business in force 


iiuti 

3037 

1930 

1U3- 

Number of Policies IsMicd 


i'.H.UOO 

1.261,000 

1.371,010 

Number of Policies vUh Indi.in Coinpann-s 

2:t9,0(>0 

2o3.lil.)0 

989.000 

1,090.0(.0 

Number (»f Policies >vith nou-Iniliaii Companies . . 

34,000 

31.000 

272,000 

272,010 

Sums Assured . , 

IN 

Crores 
40. 75 

IN 

Crores 

4S.t; 

IN. 

Crores 

201 

Rs. 

Crores 

Sums Assured Mith Indian Conipanic 2 > 

30 . 00 

30 

168 

184 

Sums Ahsun-d uitli non-Indian Companies 

10.75 

0.6 

93 

93 

Premium Income 

2.41 

2 53 

13 

14.2 

Premium Income of Indian Coinjianies 

1.84 

2 02 

7.875 

9.0 

Premium Incuine of non-Indian Coinitanics 

. 57 

..-,1 

5.125 

.-1.2 


NON-LIFE BUSINESS. 



1936 

1937 

Total Net Premium Income 

IN. 2.75 Crores 

IN. 2,98 Crores 

Total Net Premium Income of Tiidmn Companies 

.. .74 „ 

M .96 „ 

Total Net Prciniuin Income of non-Indian Companies 

2.0 

M 2.02 „ 

Total Fire Premium Income 

„ 1-37 „ 

„ 1.15 ,, 

Total Jlarine Income 

M .53 „ 

.62 „ 

Total Miscellaneous Premium Income 

,, .85 „ 

„ .91 „ 
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There has been a large expansion of insurance | actuaries with a view to converting their existing 
business in India during the last decade. This | into ordinary life assurance business 

is shown by the fact that the total business I on •***unil princijiks 
remaining in force with Indian Lift* Offite-. at' 


the end of the year 1U27 wa-, IN t.o.cu.oo.uno 
and by the end of l'.id7, hud 'growi! t., 
Its. 184,00 00.000 The total n* w '•uiii'- 

assured i<y the otfu in l;ti7 aiii'Minted to 
nearly Ks'. 41 74.UU UOU, tiie large-t .d an\ 
year. Again the tntai irn'imert Indian lili- 
eunip.iiue'J it' 4 0(1 iioii in tin \*-,ir 1**27 

while in 1017 ir wa^ IN. li* Od oi.mjmi a hgiirt 
whi( h eX( eided tlie pr(-C'*ding > • ar s iiicoinn b\ 
over IN 07 OU 000. 

Ihe ti.ital nuiiiher "f (onipaiir*-^ wlmh .ire 
snbj^'ct to the proM'!'.!!' of Til. Indian Lif. 
A'"-urance Coni{)anies AiT ot p.ilg and tin Indian 
Insuraiii-e (.'onijiann s A.t ol bln.'s wa-- .-50's 
according to ti.e Indian fn-nr.Hne .ir I’.ook 
r.CN (If thi'' tot.il, cofnpani.''- aie ion- 
stiTuttd in Ihili.i and 14'.' ..oinpanns aie toa- 
stitutL-d uiit'Kli- India 

Of tin* 21;i Indian < oinpann-*, 07 are e'.tabINh- 
ed in the J5ondi/i\ Hri'idunv I'* in b.nga!, 
40 in the .Madia^ Pr* '•id» ii( 'Z'* in tin- Pniijab. 
'1 in Siinl, lo Hi Jolhi in m 1 nittd l’i<.\m«**' 

4 111 liiluir, It III ('*‘ntjal ProMin.' 1 m .Xiin^-r- 
Merw.ir.i Z ea. h in Pnrnta and .V'-.tm and uin 
in -\(»itli-NS e-t hiofitn-i I'io\H»** 

Of the It'i ijon-Indian loiujann' 72 .ir«- 
con-titiited in the liiitt.l hiiiLd- nr. in ih.- 
Bnti.'-h j>oininion«. au'l (olonn'. 17 in Tin 
C'olitinellt ot Klirolie. hi in tin I'l.ir. d ''tal. - 
of Ann n< a, 0 in .laji.m .ind ."> in .)a\.i 

Mo^t of the Indian loifijvaiii*'- carr’. *'r. life 
as'.iit.un !• Iiii-'iin'"- niil> 111* \ .ue loo m 
niiinhei anil of tin- renaming '.O iiniian .oiii- 
panies, 1 1 I arrv oil life inisin.''- .i!.»ng wirli ..rln r 
in-uraiKe fiii'-un-"- .ind lo larrv on m-'iuanii 
hUsilie-HS Othel th.Uj lile H ::a|iN lion-llidiaii 

I’oiupaiii’-', Jno'-f of Ttii'iii «aM\ on iii'.iiratni 
bu>un•^'^ oTher than life OijT of tin r .r.il niiiii- 
her of M'l noil Indian « oinp.irin-- IJJiariv on 
iii>nraM.i‘ liii'-inis-' otln i tliaii life 12 .aii\ 
on life hii-inex- onh and 14 i air\ on hi. bii'iii< -'> 
along witli oTln r iri''iiraiti e I-iI'IIh ()( tin 
I.itfer 2(i I onijianic", 17 an ■ ofc^iituf i d m tin 
rjuted Kingdom, 7 in tin* loiti'li Itoniimoii' 
and ( olonies and 1 eat I. in (oiin.inv and .'*« itzer- 
land 

loiring 1*057, 2 Indian ( "inj'.iTde'. w.-i-- evTab- 
lisln-d with the oOjm t of h.in-.n Ong' life 
a'-siirani e Ini-.iiie'-', of ttn->e lompanies. I is 
estai-lislied in JSeiigLd and tli.- otlnr in Jielld 

DIVIDING INSURANCE BUSINESS 

Some Iiniian eompamt’" ti.iiisai t lif.* a — main e 
hiisirn-.- on the di\iding plan under whnh tin 
snin as-viired is not tixid but dej.. mN on the 
division of a pojtmn of e.u li \ears pn-mimu ' 
ill' onie amongst tin- ilainis .irising in that; 
jear. The d.-fei ts of diMdiiig iMsuraine biisi- j 
nes-^ are manv. .Most of The . ompaiiies which 
traiisacteci dividing iiisiiraiiee busmes- re.disfU | 
that tliev coiild not (tintiiine this biisim-ss for' 
long. This cl.iss of diMiiing lnlslne^•< as wc-lli 
as the other on the c.ill s\ sti m lias bec-n pro-; 
hibited under the m-w iiisiiraine Act. l‘«J.s 
It Is ai ( or.iiriglv liiglilv es>c-iitial th.»t thoM* 
companies wiinh .still tr.uis.nt this ‘’las-s of- 
biisinesB sliould stop it lorthwitU and consult 


PROVIDENT INSURANCE SOCIETIES 

I In addition to the iiisuraine comi'anie? which 
are to tin provisions of the two Acts 

ot 1*H2 and l‘*2>. fin re are .'2.s .so. i, ties whnh 
ai«* n uisf. re d niniir tlie ITovkknt Jnsiir.inee 
'societies \) r I'llJ and tr.iiisac.r liii.stlv dividing 
iiisiir.in. » biisin. 'Jin- remarks about 

hiMoing liisuraine r.usin.ss" are afipheabie 
to this, «oc n II. s \ t r\ tew < 1 the t Mstilig 

provident so. ptits are surviv.jrs oftlmsn whiih 
a iiuarter of a ctirnrv ngir nmnlind about 
1 2(Hi Winn Tin- Pr-o id' nt •soentus A't of 

, l'»12 w.is pass. ,i_ tb,. majoritv .d tin s^^ s,,i letn-s 
i.a-ed to exist (If llip existin^r .-,2,s so. ii-tles 
I Js,'. .ire . sf.il !is[„ ,i in I’.eiigal -i'. in tin- lioiubav 
;l*Usideii( \ m The "Madras lTe?iiit-n. v. 79 

' in Th* J’uiij.ib and 24 in smd and tlie remaining 
s>Mptnsaie siati.red ov . r tin- other riruMiii-ia 
of India 

LIFE ASSURANCE BUSINESS 

7 h« total m w lif. assuiaine bii^mes.s (t-xeliid- 
iiig I'lisin. js ,,n tilt dnidiiig {lUin itteitecl in 
Indi.i duiing the vear 19 i7 an.i'unteci to 2‘i4,90U 
poll. |. s assiii in-g <1 slim of 4'^ , and \ leldiii'g 
a [•i.miuiii nnoiij. of g-, j J.iklis of which the 
in w I'Hsim ,s ).\ indiaii i omjiaiii* s .iniount- 
♦ ■1 To 20 5 dial p..li. 1. s as'-niiiig a sum of ;’,*.» 
ii'-i.s aiid iiavifig a i<r.miiiiu iijionie of 2ii2 

lakhs 

7 hi’ sjiar. .d the I'.ritish (ompaiiies jn respcM t 
«*t lieu siiiiis assun-d !> f-; , lores of tlie Iiominion 
and ( oloiii.il . om[i<uiii s 4' . ron s. of tin* single* 
«.eim,.n ...nipanv ^ (ton and id the single' 
's\\ |ss , o|,i|,.in\ c lore 

7 he average stim assured umh-r the ih'VV 
f.oh. n-s issin d bv I iidi.iii I oin; anil s 1?, j;«3, 1 
ind iiiidi 1 tlios.-i-vind b\ non 1 iiduui coinpanit s 

7 he total life .issiir.iijie bnsin.'ss eff.-c-ted in 
India and leiiiainnig in foi.e at tlie end of 19147 
a mount I d to 1 ;7i .(too j.olii n s Jls•^urlng a total 

slim of 277 .io(.s iiiilinling rev er'ioii.iry bomi.s 
.nlditioiis .fnd h.iv mg a lueinmiu iin mne of 14‘ 

! c roll s. (M Jhis tile s[iaii- of Indian eompanic'S 
is npicsetitid b\ 1 oo'.i ooo poll! It’S assuring 
! .1 s(im of f.sf cioi.^ and h.ivmg ti premium 
' iui oiin ol III .iilv *' I lot i-s. 

i ANNUITY BUSINESS 

' \iinuitv business ii.ntmues to be slight in 
I iidia. 7 his c lass, , ,f Inismt-ss for v arioiis r.-asons 
'Is not as po[.iil.ii .is m the Wi-sf The total 
, m-w .umuitv busiutss, c pc . ted duiiiig tlie .\ c-jir 
! 1947 was for the amount of 2-| l.tkhs p.-j aimuni 
jot whnh tin* shale ot Indian i oiii}>, lines was 
IN 2 4,(Hiu {ii-r annum. 7'lie total anmiity 
husiiH-ss reiiiaming in loru' at the end of that 
vc.ir was flit the- amount of 12- hiklis per annum, 
of which the' amount p.ivaitle Iiy Indian com- 
paiin 3 was iil, laklis p. r annum. 

^ojiic* Indian late (lift, rs have extended 
their oper.itioiis outside India, mostly 111 lintlsh 
Last \rnra._ Cevloji. iTd.-iatul Malay States 
ami ^t^alts Si f tl.-nn'iifs 7'Ii.- total new sums 
assure.l hv tins.- minis outside India m 1937 
.iniountfd t.o cion-s \i..-ldiug a premium lu- 
come ut lai laklis and the total suins assured 
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including reversionary bonus additions remain- 1 The total new f-nms assured by Indian Life 
ing in force at the "end of 1937 amounted to! Offices in 1937 amounted to nearly Rupees 42 
12^ crores having a premium income of OSJlC'rores and excectled tlm previous year’s figures 
lakhs. 1 by nearly lls. 4 Cr«.)res 


INDIAN UFE OmCES* BUSINESS. 

The following taV>le shon^ the New Ihi-mess effeete<l l«y Indian Life Oftiees, during each year 
since l‘)2f> the lotal PU'-inc'"' remaining in forie at tlie end of the \ear, the Total Life A^»u^ance 
Income of Indian Couii'aniea and the. Life A^sjuranee Funds* 


Year. 

Xew busiiie;Ss of j Total business of 
Indian Life i Imli.in Life Offices 

Offices written >eni.*ining in force at 
during the year [ the end of tlie \ear 

Total Life 
Assuiance Income 
of Indian Coniyia- 
mes. 

Life Assurance 
Funds of Indian 
Companies. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs. 

1920 

10.35 crores. 

53 crores 

3 32 crores. 

13. 75 crores. 

1927 

12.77 

00 ,, 

4.20 .. 

15.71 

1923 

15.41 ,, 

71 

4.23 „ 

17. Iff „ 

1929 

17.29 „ 

82 „ 

4. ''2 

18.73 

1930 

Iff.. 50 „ 

89 

5 40 

20.. 52 

1931 

17.70 ,, 

9S 

5 s7 ,, 

22.44 „ 

1932 

10 CO „ 

u»> 

O.S.S 

25 07 

1933 

24.83 ,, 

119 

8 15 „ 

28.71 

1934 

2.S 02 „ 

1J7 ., 

8.34 

31.87 „ 

1935 

32.81 

152 ,. 

9.33 „ 

35.19 1 , 

1<)30 

37.. 80 „ 

175 

J 1 35 ,, 

40.24 ,, 

1937 

41.74 „ 

l‘»7 

12.02 

45.09 „ 


The total inconu* ot Indian late ( ttlna s dut mg 
1937 amounted to It" 12(i'J<Torev TTie income ' 
t•o^M^ted of *l^2 laUti.'« under I’remnini'. ' 
It'' 199 lakh-i uiuh'r iiiterc.''t and K'> 21 l.^kh^: 
under other receipts. i 

LIFE FUNDS AND INTEREST YIELD. 

The life a'--'Uran<’e funds increu'-ed by 4 17 20 1 
crores during l')37 and amounted to 4."> crores at 
the end of that ve.ir Tiie a>erage rate ol iutei- 
est earned on the lite fiimls during t!ie \ear after 
deducticni ot incume-ta.K at the '.miree. wa-s 1^ 
per cent. 

Tlie not rates of interest realised liy the Tmliaii 
Life ()thct‘s in eacli ot the past li\e jeai'* arc* a** 
follows • — 


Year 

1933 1934 

1935 

19.10 

1937 

Rate' nt mter- 

C'st 

5. 17 5 09 

4.93 

4 99 

4 7ff 


Tlie tot.d dejiosd inadi' li\ indi.in l.dc* Ollnc'-I 
wit h the Ke>er\ e Ihuik ot I lid la . Tah (It t.l . lindei I 
sec'tioii 4 ( 1 ) of tlie Indian late .\'*'.uran« *• t’oin-1 
panJe.^ ,-\et. 1912, up to the 3J'>t l)”c ember 1 ‘ijs, 
amounted to <»o\ (‘rmiu'iit See iiities ot the lai «' 
value ot lis. 2. 1 1 ,34,001) a*- against seeiiritic's ol 
the f.iee value ot Ks 1,94,77 000 mi liepoMt on Ihc' 
31bt Deccndicr 19.37. 

POST OFHCE INSURANCE FUND. 

Besides the Indian Life Ullic «•>, there are some 
pension fuiui.s, mostly eonnec teii witli Govern- 
ment services, which are exempt from the opera- 


t loll oi 1 In' hidi.ui i.ile A'*siuanee Comjianies Ac t 
ot 1912 The Indian I'ostOihco Iii'-uraiiee Fund 
is al'o exempt from The operation of that Act 
ITie Post Gltiee In^uranre Fund was instituted 
l)V tlic <ro\ernment ot India in 1SS3 for the bene- 
lit ot the postal c'mplovee", hut gradually admis- 
sion to it ha" been tliroun open to almost all 
c-Ia'-sesot GoNernment M wlio are employed 

on mil duties. Till' toltoAMiig arc 'ome of the 
inii>ortaiit particulars rclanng to the business of 
the Fund for tlie vear ending 31st March, 1933 : 

- — total numl'er of policies 9.’>.877 . total sums as- 
surc'd and bonuses Rs. 19 ^9,^7,09{) , total in- 
eoine Rs i.U(>.99,000 ; Life Assurance Fund 
Rs. 8.00 09 , 000 . 

The last \aUi<ition of the Post Office Fund was 
made a.s at 3lst .March 1937. It disclosed a sur- 
iffusofK- 1 13 lakhs ofwhieli Its. Off.Uakhs was 
.illoeatc'd to tlie poln \ liolders for payment of 
ie\eisionat\ bonus at the rate ol 11 per cent, 
per annum iu the case ot whole lile as well as 
endowment asMiiain e.s. 

NON-LIFE BUSINESS. 

The' net Indian prenuiini meome of all c'om- 
[ ji.inn's uiidi'r insuram e hiisiness other than life 
' assuranc'e during l;».i7 wii" 2,’),s l.ikhs of which 
till' Lndiaii i ompaiiies’ share was 90 laklis and 
that of till' iion-Indian eoiupanies 2.02 lakhs. 

The total amount is louiposed of Rs 145 l.ikhs 
' trom File, Rs 02 l.ikhs lioiti .M.inne, and Rs 9i 
I lakhs lioin Misiellaneous insurance business 
, Tin* Indian companies received Rs 47 lakhs 
i from Fire, Rs. 10 lakhs from Marine, and Its. 33 
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lakhs from Miscellaneous insurance business. 
The non-Indian companies received Rs. i)8 lakhs 
from fire, Rs. -46 laklis from Marine, and Rs. 58 
lakhs from Miscellaneous insurance busine:^. 

From the net figures given above it is not pos- 
sible to form a correct estimate of the total busi- 
ness effected in India as a considerable portion 
of Indian business of both Indian and non-Indian 
companies is reinsured outside India. 

The Indian Companies which transact a sub- 
stantial amount of fire or marine insurance busi- 
ness also operate outside India. These compa- 
nies had a net premium income of 1,08 lakhs in 
1937 from business outside India. 

ASSETS OF COMPANIES. 

The following is a summary of the assets of 
Indian Companies : — 

Rs. 

Mortgages on property . . . . 2,10 lakhs 

Loans on policies within their surren- 
der values . . . . . . . . 4,79 „ 

Loans on stocks and shares, etc. 18 „ 

Indian Government Securities . . 28,23 „ 

Securities of Indian States . . . . 57 „ 


British, Colonial and Foreign (iovern- 


ment Securities 

61 

Municipal, Port and Improvement 

Trust Securities, etc. 

5.25 „ 

Shares in Indian companies . . 

4,10 „ 

Land and house property 

3.28 „ 

Agent's balances, outstanding pre- 
miums, outstanding and accrued 

interest, etc. 

2.48 „ 

Deposit, cash and stamps 

2,29 „ 

Miscellaneous 

1.65 „ 


55,53 luklis 

It will be seen that the liulk of the investments ^ 
are in stoc’ ’ • ■ . ‘ * >ti-j 

tnte about . • . toj 

Rs. 38 cro . ' ■ • -nt j 

tiuctuutiou fund of Rs. 73 lakhs proMdiMl for ini 
the halance-sheetb. I 

The total assets in India of iion-Indiaii com-j 
panics amount to Ks. 49 crores. The bulk of! 
this amount Rs. 37 crores — represents the Indian 
assets companies cuTivtituted iii the Viiitcd 
King<loni and 11 crores those of ('oinpanies ct»n- 
stitnted in the Iifuiiimon^ and C<»loniPs. The 
Indian assets of the American companies amount 
to 2 lakhs, those of the continental eompaiiies to 


32 lakhs, of the Japanese to 8 lakhs and of the 
Javanese to Es. 1,000 only. Out of this total 
amount of 49 crore*. 43 crores represent Indian 
assets of companies which carry on life assurance 
business in India either solely or along with other 
insurance business. 

The expenses of management of Indian Com- 
panies in 1937 was 26.3 against 24 1 in 1936 and 
24.8 in 1935. In 1913 the percentage was 18.0. 

Dividends to share-holders in 1937 was .8 per 
cent, against .7 in 1936 and .5 in 1935. 

CLAIMS AND VALUATIONS. 

In 1913 the claims by death were responsible 
for 32 9 per cent, of the companies’ outgo, and 
those by survivance for only 9 7. In 1923 the 
figures were : by death, 21 0, and by survivance, 
15 7. In 1933, the respective figures were 13.9 
and 13.3, in 1936 they were 13 6 and 12.8 and 
in 1937 they were 13. 2 and 13.3. 

There were 180 Life Offices which submitted 
their accounts and business returns for the year 
1937 under the provisions of the Indian Life 
Asauran<‘e Companies .\ct. The Insurance Year 
Book contains the results of the latest valuations 
of 103 of these Life Offices majority of which 
; have undercone more than one valuation. Of 
' the remaining 77 Life Offices with the exception 
of about lialf a dozen Life Offices whose business 
is not susceptil'le of au acturial valuation and 
I several others which arc undergfiing valuations 
at present all others have not yet reached the 
stage of having a valuation. 

The results of these valuations show that the 
Life Offices conci'nied had in the aggregate 
1,099,000 polities in force on the valuation dates 
assuring a .''Uni of Rs 172 crores including bonus 
additions and an annuity of Rs. 2^ la^s. The 
life assurance funds of these Life Offices amount- 
ed to Rs. 39 cr<*res and they received an annual 
premium of Its 81 crores. 

The valuations discloseil a surplus in the case 
of 82 companies ainl deficit in the case of 21 
companies. The total surjdus of these 82 coiii- 
paiiie'^ amounted to 461 lakhs of which 414 lakhs 
was allocated to the policy-holders and 30 lakhs 
to tlie sliare-liolders and the balance was either 
set aside as ail additional reserve or was carried 
forward unapprojiriated. The defieit in the case 
of the 21 companies amounted to Its 10) lakhs. 
Of these, the defii it in the ease of 17 ccm])anies 
was covered by the available paid-up {-apital, 
tims proving solvency but precluding the pay- 
ment of eitlicr ftomis or dividend. In the ease of 
the remaining 4 eompunies. the defieit was not 
covered by available assets and these companies 
are taking steps to transfer tfieir bu.-'ines.s to 
other Life Offices 
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tlie earliest days of British rule, the Provinces, 
and especially the older Presidencies, were for 
all practical purposes independent of the cen- 
tral government and responsible only to the 
authority sitting in London. After the middle 
of the nineteenth century the process was 
reversed, and the Government of India was all- 
powerful, controlling the Provinces down to 
the smallest items of their expenditure. This 
centralisation reached its highest point during 
the long Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, who was 
so jealous of his supreme authority that he 
sought to deprive the Presidency Governors 
of their right to correspond direct with the 
Secretary of State for India. This system 
was found top-heavy in the days of his succes- 
sors, and a continuous process of devolution 
set in. In the matter of finance the measures 
took the form of long-term “contracts" with 
the Provincial Governments, and later in the 
assignment of definite heads of revenue to the 
Provincial Governments, thus removing the 
dual authority and responsibility which had 
clogged progress. A much clearer cut was 
made when the great reform scheme embodied 
m the Government of India Act of 1919 was 
passed. Here, for all practical reasons. Pro- 
vincial finance was entirely separated from the 
finances of the Government of India, and with 
one reservation the Local Governments were 
made masters in their own financial houses. 
The reservation arose from the circumstance 
that the funds of the Government of India did 
not then permit them to do entirely without 
contributions from the Provinces. These con- 
tributions were fixed in the shape of definite 
sums, which the Provincial Governnients had 
to find from their own resources and pay to the 
Government of India In cash. They varied 
between Province and Province, on a scale 
which at first sight seemed inequitable, but 
which had a definite logical basis. The total 
of these contributions was a little less than ten 
crorea of rupees. This was admittedly a tem- 
porary expedient, to last only so long as was 
necessary for the Government of India to reduce 
its post-war expenditure and develop its re- 
venues to the point when they would balance 
without drawing from the Provinces. They were 
an open sore, each Province claiming that it paid 
an undue proportion of the total contribution, 
and that It was starved in consequence. There 
was no possibility of adjusting these differences, 
so the contributions were reduced as fust as 
the finances of the Government of India 
permitted. They finally disappeared from the 
Budget in 1928-29. 

But this did not end the discussion: indeed 
it was only the first phase. T: i G .■*;**i t 
of India had taken the gron..,: . • :» s 
revenue — those which issue froi' -.s 

come and customs. The Provincei "r !• .i ».:i 
resources either almost static, like land 
revenue, or actually declining, as with excise 
where steps are being taken to reduce the 
coQSumptmn of alcoholic liquor in response to 
the strong Indian sentiment towards prohibition. 
M «ame time the X'rovincx^ were con- 


fronted with the great growing sources of expen- 
diture, like those on education and sanitition 
which bulk largely in Provincial budgets. 

Federal Finance Committee. 

The financial organisation was, of course, 
reviewed as part of the work of the Hound 
Table Conference. A sub-committee of the 
Federal Structure Committee was appointed 
under the chairmansWp of Lord Peel to examine 
the question of federal finance and the principles 
embodied in the sub-committee’s report were 
endorsed by the parent Committee as a suitable 
basis. A Federal Finance Committee with 
Lord Eustace Percy as Chairman was appointed 
at the end of 1931 to subject to the test of figures, 
the suggested classification of revenues by the 
Peel Committee and to estimate the probable 
financial position of the Federal and of the 
Provincial Governments under the proposed 
scheme. In the course of their report the 
Federal Finance Committee said that the transfer 
to the Provinces of taxes on income though 
defensible in principle would leave the Centre 
in deficit. Therefore the Peel Committee 
suggested a method of transferring to each 
Province a percentage of the share of income tax 
estimated to be attributable to it. But in 
view of the incomplete data on which the 
estimates were made a special review was held 
to be necessary at the time federation Is estab- 
lished in order to fix the initial percentages. 
A strict allocation on a percentage basis would 
still leave some Provinces in deficit and so as 
to right their finances the committee suggested 
spreading the charge over the other Provinces 
by giving them back less in income tax than 
they were entitled to. 

Regarding possible new sources of revenue. 
Federal or Provincial, the Federal Finance Com- 
mittee reported as follows : — 

Federal. 

Excise oo Tobacco. — The present position 
in regard to this tax appears to be that a sub- 
stantial revenue may be expected from a system 
of vend licenses and fees, but that an excise 
duty imposed in the near future could not 
be relied on to yield a substantial revenue. 
There is general agreement that such a duty 
could not be Imposed on the cultivator, and it 
is doubtful whether a duty on the manufactured 
product could be successful while manufacture 
continues to be so largely carried on in small 
establishments and even as a domestic industry. 
Vend licenses and fees can obviously be imposed 
only by the Governments of the Units, and their 
imposition by the Provincial Governments is 
now being encouraged by the Government 
of India. 

£xcis# on Matches — The imposition of an 
excise dutv on matches is already under active 
, I ji. I'-.. ■ ■ ' ncontemplat- 
■ )in the outset 
,• V. . : ■ .i . the probable 

■ : 5 K . • . ■ : ; I K : r . I I . ; ■ a reasonable 
ratei^ with due allowance for reduced consump- 
tion, would be abuot 3 crorcs, of which at least 
2 50 crores would be r.u-^ed in British India. 
(Uere it iiia\ be noted that an excise duty on 
matches luatle in British India was first imposed 
in the 1934-35 Budget and lias continued since.) 
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Otbei* Excises. — It is jjossiblo th-it other 
excK-H- ilutu> lu.iy oci:u|>> au iioportant pUte 
in th<‘ ti>t al policy of Iihlia in tiie iurure, but 
we *io TUitiici w.irraiitrd ill r<l\iu2 upon the 
lntr«'-lui tiori of such nu-Kurt.- in tho f-arij 
ye-ir' oi rederatiuii (Heic ir ni.iv be iiotMl rl«at 
an e\i i-e <lr.Ty on '.U'j:.ir in. on- in India w i" tii'-r 
iiiipc'^fi m I he In )4- b' Iiud_n t an'! Iia^ i "ntiiiu* *1 
at \arMii'j i.ife- « .lun) 

Monopolies. — !ia\c examined the 

SU'.:U' 'itmii niiide at the Hound } .d>if Conierc nee, 
tli.'t 1' dcial rex.nues should Ik' aii«rinrnttd 
b\ .1 few sel'-ctid mor.ui oh, ^ Tiom the tis* al 
point of Mew It ia unl\ in \«ry ape* i.i! 
piieumstanees that a m'‘»nopoly \\ii-Th«r or 
produt tion. m.uuifacture or sal.Matob. pr> i> rn ,1 
to an I'xciae dut\ a-' a nieaii' oi raiaind t ' m nm 
Except in so TlIt aa rh>' proposals .ilr*'.itl\ iiotji ed 
In rei^ard to tohin o rniv be n li-irclfd a 
mono[.ol>, I .in -ii'-'j* -t n*) n* w « ommoditv 
to w hn )i tile monopoh 'n 1 liod be applied 

with ad\ant.a‘»e. iite ni inuiaeturi? '■>! .u*ua 
and e\|ilosi\os. whn h h.is bien sn'Ji:'''t<d as 
a pcs-'iblo munopoh, i-' ..Inadv -ubjei r to 
Uoeniv Public utilu\ inon<»|'oh. '.t.unl on 
rath»*r a dittcn'iit looting I'Ut ih>* onl> n< u 
federal monopoly or thi' Uirnl tb.it lua bn n 
«U'ii?'‘Sted to Ua ia broadc.iatin.' th* l••^•nll> 
from wiiich must be entii<l\ pto,.|x-iti in* .il. 

Commercial Stamps -In tb«- I’c l Ib port it 
was observed tliat “ 1 Ic re i- intn h to lio 
for fi.'deruliaitut roiniu r* t >1 >t imps on the 
line.s of various pjopoaaK m.oi' in the I'.isr,” 
but no (lofinite recorninend.if I'Ui w.ia mad*- 
We hav’O examine'! tin*, 'tion. Imt on the 

whole we eunnot moinmend it, at h a-it as an 
Immediate mea>urc. 

In proposing that the proceeds «>{ i oniincrcial 
stamps should be a^smiicd to the l'iiit». wc 
have to some extent been iniluenced by a 
»loubt whether the prol)lern-» .iri'-inu iroin the 
iiupo‘*ition ot fcdcr.il 'itanij) duties in the Statcb 
niiirht Hot be di>,prop<irti<inat'' to the revenue 
involved. We do not. however, wish to 
prejudice tlie po'-.iliihty that, ns part of tlie 
Cencral fe<leration settteuient with the .States 
it inii'ht be toiiini doii.ible to iiiehide thi'se 
fhitie.s anioni; the sources of ifleral revenue. 
This consideration nnudit well «»iitwei-.:h the 
reasons vvhiih have led us to re<'oiniiu*nd that 
conmierid.il stamps should n«*t he mide a 
source of federal revenue. 

Corporation Tax.— From the financial point 
of view, it seema clear th.it. if a corporation 
tax were liufiosei! on coini»anies reuiatcre'l in 
the States on the •'anie b.isi^. a-, the prc’sent 
super-tax on conip.inns in r.iiti'li India, the 
yiel ! at pres'iit would be ne'dh;4ible 

Provinc’al. 

Taxation of Tobacco — NN e have already 
dealt briefly with tlii^ qiie'-tion and have 
PU‘4'4este<l that the taxation ol tob.ieco otherwise 
than by exm^e on prodmtion or nuinufai tiire. 
should rest with the t'nif'., hut that the federal 
Government should be uiven tlm rurht to inipwise 
a ueneral fed«Tal excise. 'I’lns 'listinctioii i-. 
we think, justifieil by the fact that er 
the introilnctioii of excise <liities on maTiuiacture 
will be difficult, if not impossible, until mamifae- 
ture becomes mure iruibly industrialised ; and 


as that dcvtlopment takts place an excise 
levie.i af the factorv' by one I nit of the Federation 
would lie a tax on consumers in n*^lier Units 
It will i'e seen from our later proposals in 
re‘.:ard to powir.- of taxation that the federali^.i* 
; tion of tot'Hoeo e\( i-c Would not preclinle the 
F* d« ral I'.oc eri.iiic nt in >m a.-iiguinL' the proeci d- 
Totlu f nit-, if It 'o di «.iicd llbic it iiiav be 
noteil tb.it .1 '.iF— t.i\ on '1 old' » o li.i- '•IIH r been 
iinj o-t d bv 1 h* 1‘ioMii, c nr b'.iilbay and M.idi.i- 
m thtu l'*;‘j-4(i i;ud!^cTi 

Ihere uniortimat* ly ma ni.i ferial which 
woiil'l enable- u-? to estimate the vicid of any 
oi tiie-sc idriiis tji taxation. Tlie provineial 
taxes will take •^oine time to m.iture. but 
►■ventmlly th* y may be expect'd to form at 
b.a-itaverv usciid ad.litional >uurci lU provincial 
revenue. 

Succession Duties. — Bntnb.iy i- we believe, 
the onlv Provim lal Government wfiit li h.i* 
itt'-TnptC'l leirml.it lull for the imposition of 
«ucxev^i,,ii diitif .. .iiid the attempt wn« un>uc- 
■ e«'iul. We uiider>taiid tli.it even that 
<b)v..rnni»nt woiil'l h.tve pretcrroi! that les. -ela- 
tion should haw bern undertaken by the 
Government oi India We propose eBtavliere 
tluit 'U<<*'— ion diitie.5 «hoiiM be el.assed .mioiiL’ 
f.ixp') l<-\i.ilde l.y The Fedfral t'!o\ermnent for 
ihebiini.i ,.j the l.'hitx . but cli’.iiiv the facts 
Would Hot )U'tUy reliance on tliem a** a source 
of ie\»iiu*- in the ii'-ni iiituie (litre it mav be 
noted tb.ii III 1'iN the Giiwiiimeiit of Indii 
: put'-d ,i '•p' t nl oifi. 1 1 , Sii Man l.lovil, ni the 
I Geiiti.d I’o.u'l of Ib vt niie to eonilm t .111 invesfi- 
_'iti‘»ti It. to the po....ttahri, „ ot in>titutin2 a 
'V't' m of d'-ath tiiirii ' in Tndi.i The ujidiot of 
t‘ e iu\e'-ii,i.iti..ii n.i>5 th.it the t 'ivernment of 
In lia <lee.<le ! n.,{ to luori'i <1 with the proposal 
to imi'ost' death ilutie«, as nvet provincial 
G'.ivejnin* tit-< W et I' opi owd to it ) 

Terminal Taxes. — We have )>een asked to 
I wei2h th<‘ issuer vvhieh arbe from the piojiosal 
j to mfiodiici' teimiiial taxes tn nefall> as an 
j ad'litifuial source ol revenue for the Frovinecs. 
jWe.ui-not prijiaied to ri'Uard terminal taxis 
I i" .1 norin.il -ouiee of revenue, 
j Taxation of A^cultural Incomes. — We 

! hive not considered the broad issues of jioliey 
involved in thi t.axation of agricultural incomes, 

^ but we have eoa.^idered. as we w’ere eomnussioued 
; lo ilo. the niort! hunted question of “the 
I possibilitv OI empowering individun! Provinces 
I il thev so d' Sire, to raise, or appro|)riate the 
j|)ro«ec*ibi of a tax on a'irieultural imomes.” 

, In view ot tlie elo-e coriiieetion between thi' 
subieet and l.vrui revenue, we auree tli.it the 
. ri'^ht to impose 'Ueh tax.ition slioiild rest with 
'the Provinces. For the same re.ison, we think 
I that thi'. riuht shouhl i.e restrict' d to the 
jtaxition of income orieimitinu in th'- I’rovinee 
I eoiiei riled 'I'ht le Will presumablv be no ditll- 
eiiltv^ in draitinu into the constitution a 
I definition ot a-ji leiiltural income which ha? 
so loriG: been rei O'^iu-ed in Iii'ii.in irieome-ta\ 

[ law and nraetiee. 

I We are not pn pared to exfin ss a fitial opinion 
I .as to whether a^ii' nltural au'i iiori-.ieneultural 
' inefiine shoul'l be a'_'2re2at''d t'lr the purpose ot 
^ 'l'*temiimn2 the ri^dit ot the asse-s^ee to exemption 
, and the r.ite of taxation to vvliu h he is liablt* on 
I eitlier sci’tion ot liis income • and we doubt 
‘ whether any provision need bt' inserted in the 
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As rea.inlstlie provincial share of the proceeds 
'from income-tax. Sir Otto Nicmeyer reoom- 
I mended tliat half of the proceeds shonld remain 
■ »\ith the Oontre, while the other half should be 
1 JistiilMitefl aruons the provinces on the following 
[ pt-rr^-nTase divi-^ion : — Jladras 15, Bombay 20, 
i Beni-Ml JO, U. P. 15, Punjab 3, Bihn ’ ~ “ 


AS'.am 
iud Sind 2. 


Bihar 10, C. P. 
X.-W. P. ’Prosince 1, Orissa 2 


constitution on this point sin<-o wo are advisrd ' subject to the proviso to section 13S (2) of the 
that, in practice, it would scarci ly he possible j Act. The Centre is to distribute the income-tax 
for either the Pinieral or a Provincial (iovernmenl I to the proxinces so that tinally 50 per cent, 
to take into consideration income not liable to>of the di-tribntatde total has been relinquished 
taxation by it. cxeejtt with the con;?ent and jin the iutcriucdiate five vears, so long as the 
(o-opeiatinii oi the othei (r(i\einmenr \\V aie portion of the distributable sum remaining with 
awaie oi no 1 ehaiile data iiji t '•Tiiii.iTin'a the yield , the Centre, together with any contribution 
ot li t.ixaiioii. j from the ILiilways, aggregates 13 crores. 

Niemeyer Report. 

A ncc’-sarv prelude to the intrcKiuction of 
tlie C.institiitiona! llffnriiib wa> an in\ .‘-.tiiiation 
of tht ir saf''l> in the Imiit of rlo- bn in« lal situa- 
tion and ])ru=i'eLr-^ of Indii. ’1 he in\ e'-tigation 
was cairieii out lo 3ir Utro !Ni>.njL\er who'se 
report wa- jmlili'ht'd in April Itub), liie 
Repoit piop'>3'‘d iniin- uiatc ’ininciai as-i'^t.ince 
from tiie iiouiunin j ot pioMiuiii .♦iitoiioiiiy to 
ccitain pioMiics paiil> in tlju inrni oi ca&h 
subvenTions. p.l^tI^ in tile form ..i t.mtell.i- 
tion of th'' net dflit im Uiied T)re\ion'. to .\pril 
1, I'Jdn. and pirth in ih - loi'in of distribution 
!o Die j'lte jio \nrj pro\iuce> of a fuUhor 
12 i i>< r cent, of tlie jute tax. 

Annu.’l c.i^h *ul*^e^tion'* are a« fnllow« : 

To the TJ. P. R«. 2 ') iaklis for 5 years onlv. 
to -l-'am JN. Oil likhs. to Dns'a 40 lakhs, 
to th- .V.-W. i'. I’roMncv IN. kui lakb.s (sub- 
ject to lecoii'Mi r.itiiin airer 5 X'.ar^), and 
to 3ind IN. 105 lakhs to be leduc'ol b\ '•tagc' 
alter lo ><.iis. 

The totvl .ipl'roxim ttt‘ annu.il r- lief in laklis 
.Hilled at be >iri>tro Nieinevt r is as follow s : — 

IWmcMl IN 7") l.'h'ir IN. j.'i, ( ’. P. IN, l.'>, \ssam 
K'i. 4.5, X.-U f. PiuNime IN. 110. OrB'S i 
Jn. "I'h ^md Pt- K'"), inil C. 1‘. IN. 25 extra 
reciiiienf ((i-r to the tcntie jn. V'2 lakh'. 

Oii-'a i> to t a further non*rccurrent grant 
of IN. I'l laklis aid Sind of IN, .5 lakhs bv six 
eijii 1 1 -t e|)> In ui III ling fioin (he 'i\th >ear fnmi 
Die intiodiK lion of pro\ imual aul (Uioiny, but 


, Sir Otto Xicineyer suggested that the Centre 
j would not be in a position to distribute any 
! part of income-tax proceeds for the first five 
] yc.ir' from the beginning of provincial autonomy 
but that It might be in a position to distribute 
.«omc of the proceo<ls, tliough not ncccs.sarily 
the percentage allocated, within the first ten 
years of provincial autonomy. But tliis, he 
i lid. largely ilepcnded on the financial condition 
of the railways" and their ability once again to 
|iv.nrrlbufe to general revenues. His remarks 
on till? ftoint were: — 

j ‘‘The position of the railw.iys is frankly 
Idisqiiicting. It D not enougli to contemplate 
;tbat in live vtcus’ time tlie railways may merely 
I cease to be in deficit .Such a result would also 
jtind U) picjulice or »lclay the roliei which the 
IproMiiC's aie entitled to expect, 
i I Indicvc that both the early establishment 
of eileetive co-ordination biuween the various 
'ino.le'? of tran^poit and the thorough going 
o\,rh.iul of railw-ay expenditure in itself are 
I \ it.il elements in the whole pro\ incial proldem ** 


RECENT INDIAN FINANCE 

India, in common witli oDici e-uintiie* of the U<. 11-3 lakhs. This meant a total deterioration 


w-orld, felt tlie lull f.u ce of the I'conomii* blu7..inl , 
which began in and .rtr.uiied it? maxi-' 

mum the following year. The net le&ult from j 
the (Jovernment of Indi.i’s point of view | 
was tlie introiliietion during 1031 of two 
Budgets, till' ordinary Budget in the spring 
of the year and a Mipiilementary Budget con- 
taining fie-h taxation pmposals in September. 
Wiien Sir George Schuster faced the Legislative 
A'seinblv at the end of February, he ha>l a 
sorry tale to tell. Trade depro-sion, eoupleil with 
civil di'.obelience movement, had completelv 
vitiated the e^tiin.ites made for 1030-31. The-e 
estimates show’ed a «urplus of Rs 80 lakh? ; the 
revised estimates wi>rke<l upto a deficit of 
R?. 13.50 crores, which the Kinaneo Member 
said would remain uncovered and woubl be added ' 
to the unpro<liittive delit. I 

Turning to tlie f'^tirnate® for 1931-32, the | 
Finance .Member said they must face a fall in . 
tax revenue, as cornpired with the current j 
Budget estiniatc«, of no less than Rs. 
crores, including a drop of Rs. s crores in (fiis-, 
toms and 41 crores in ln<-ome-tnx. The total] 
deterioration under Finance heailings was 
Rs. 370 lakhs and on commercial departments! 


ot Rs, IS li) crores as compared with the Budget 
estirn.itcs for the current year, and as those 
provided for a ''Uijdiis of R-. SO lakhs the net 
•lelicit would be Rs. 17.24 crores. To meet 
tills defhdt the Finance Member announced 
a cut of Rs. 175 lakhs in army expenditure 
and retrenihincnt to the extent of Rs. 98 lakhs 
in civil expenditure, making a total saving of 
Ris. 273 lakhs. The estimateil deficit was 
• reduced thereby to Rs. 14.51 crore.s, which he 
! proptised to cover by fre^h taxation. 

' Supplementary Budget.— it soon became 
, evident that the worsening of the trade depression 
I had seriously \ itiutcd the revenue estimates in the 
' February budget, ami in September Sir George 
Schuster came before the Legislative Assembly 
with a Supplementary Finance Bill. He 
proposed to de.il with the situation on three 
distinct lines, firstly, to reduce expenditure; 
secondly, to impose an emergency cut in salaries ; 
and thirdly, to impose fresh taxation. 

The 1932-33 Budget.— Presenting the 1932-33 
Ludgetou Marcli 7, 1932, the Finance Member 
explained that tlie circumstances wore somewhat 
unusual. The supplementary budget had been 
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introduced only six months earlier. He did not, 
therefore, propose to ask the House at the 
present stage to approve any extensions or 
modifications of the plan for raising revenue 
put forward in September 1931. 

The 1933*34 Budget. — In Introducing the 
budget, the Finance Member summarised the 
results for the two previous years. He 
estimated the general position for 1933-34 to 
be the same as for the current year, neither 
better nor worse, and in particular that 
India would be able to maintain the same 
purchasing power for commodities imported 
from abroad. 

The 1934-35 Budget- — In order to provide an 
even balance for 1934-35 it was necessary to 
find means of improving the position to the 
extent of Es. 153 lakhs. The Finance Member 
announced the imposition of an excise duty on 
sugar, a reduction in the silver import by 21 annas 
to 5 annas per ounce and the abolition of the 
export duty on raw hides. Announcing that the 
(iovernment intended tq hand over half the 
jute export duty to the ’jute producing Provin- 
ces, the Finance Member said that the Govern- 
ment of India would recoup their losses by 
imposing a levy on matches at the rate of 
Rs. 2-4-0 per gross of boxes on matches made 
In British India. Favourable changes in postal 
and telegraph charges were announced. 

The 1935-36 Budget. — This Budget was 
expected to show a surplus of Rs. 150 l.akhs 
available for tax reduction. The :^ilver duty was 
reduced to 2 annas an ounce. The exp(»rt duty 
on raw skins w’as abolislied The remaining 
surplus of Rs. 1,42 lakhs was di^po^seil of. 
in restoring the emergency cuts in pay, ajid 
second, in taking oif some of the surcliarge on 
iuoorne-tax. This surcharge was reduce«l l*y 
one-third; the cost was Rs 1,36 Ukhs, leaving a 
nominal surplus of Rs. 6 laklis. 

The 1936-37 Budget. — The •'Urplus fur 1936-37 
was estimated at Rs. 2,05 lakiis, artd thi^ was 
disposed of in two ways. First, the remaining 
surcharge on income-tax and supertax was cut 
by a half, leaving it at oue-twelfth of tiie original 
figure : furtlier, income-tax on incomes between 
Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,00tJ a year wa» abolished. 
Second, a postal concession was made by increas- 
ing the weiglit of the one-auua letter from hall 
to one tola, and adopting a scale of an additional 
half-anna for every additional tola. The 
effect of these changes w’as to reduce the surplus 
to Ra, 7 lakhs. 

The 1937'38 Budget. — The prospective deficit 
for 1937-38 (due to trade depression and conse- 
quent smaller receipts from customs ami income- 
tax) was Rs. 158 lakhs, winch would have been 
Rs. 342 lakhs but for an amount available in the 
Revenue Reserve Fund, The deficit was met by 
a series of imposts ; import and excise duties on 
silver were raised from tw'o annas to three annas 
an ounce, while the sugar duties were raised on a 
graduated scale. Changes were made in the 
postal rates for parcels, book-patterns and sam- 
ples, and the existing rates of salt duty, income- 
t.vx and super-tax were continued. 

The 1938-39 Bodget.— This Budget was gen-| 
erally regarded as preserving the .sfuttii, quo, 
since no changes in the taxation system were 
ji^trodiiced and a surplus of Rs. 9 lakhs was 


cipated. But there were special features n 
regard to Defence, for which an extra Rs, 80 
lakhs was to be expended to provide for mechan- 
isation of certain units, erection of a modern mu- 
nitions factory, adequate coastal defences and 
maintenance of a iieet of six modern escort 
ve.s»els which wouUl be free to co-operate with the 
British Xavy for the defence of India. In return 
for this. India was no longer required to pay the 
Britbh Government the sum of £lo<hOO<J for luv.il 
defence. 

A further feature of the 1938-30 Budget was 
the finam ing of Provincial Autonomy in its 
inaugural stages. While the separation oi 
Burma caused a lo-i.s of Rs 250 lakhs, payments 
to the Provinces under the Xiemejer Award 
amounted to Rs 198 lakhs. To start the Pro- 
vinces in a sound state the following steps were 
taken: their existing debts to the Centre weie 
partly cancelled and partly consolidated at a 
lower rate of interest : additional grants-in-aid 
were made to deficit provinces : a larger share of 
the jute exci^e duty was disbursed ; and with the 
improvement in railway revenues, a start was 
made on the di.stribution ol income-tax receipts 
to the pro\ inees. 

The 1939-40 Budget. — On the basis of the 
maintenance of existing taxation and the adop- 
tion of the new s\stem ot mconie-tax emboilied 
in the Jncome-Tax (Amendment) Act of 1!13') 
and the ** slab ” of a’^^e^'«ment (for details 

of which see under “ rneome-'l’a.x the position 
uas as follows: Kditnated Kevenue. Rs 82.15 
lakhs. Kstimated PApenditure, IN 82,65 lakhs: 
K'-tim.ite»l Defivif. IN 50 lakh-* Both revenue 
and e\i>eoditure were ilown on the previous year, 
the tormer because of tiade recession wdiich 
would r<‘sult 111 lowei receipts from customs, and 
tlie latter because ot economies under interest 
charges and Detence. 

To meet the pro.sp>ective deficit the Finance 
Member jiroposed an iniToa'>e of 100 per cent, in 
the tarirt liuty on imported raw* cotton, from six 
pies per lb. to one anna per lb Thih was esti- 
mated to yield K.s 5.") lakhs, thus converting the 
deticit into a small estimated surplus of Rs. 5 
lakhs. Other changes embodied in the liudget 
were the new rates ot income-tax and super-tax 
drawn up on the “ slab .system ” and a decrease 
in the excise duty on khumi.tiiri sugar from one 
rupee to eight annas per cwt. At tlie same time 
the Sugar Kxcise Duty .4ct was altered so as to 
bring within its scope all sugar factories regardless 
of the number of men employed ; this had the 
elfect ot raising the actual yield from the excise 
by Rs. 51 lakhs. 

The Defence Budget stood at Rs. 45.18 laklis, 
which was a reduction by Rs. 1.<H) lakhs on tlie 
previous year, the saving being l)roiight about by 
the following factors : (1) receipt of an additional 
£5d<J,000 under the Gairan Award fiom the 
British Exchequer, (2) tiansier to the Imperial 
INtaldishment of four Britirii Battallun^, one 
Cavalry Keginieut and five* Tank Companies, 
and (3) drawing on Military Sinking Funds to the 
extent of Rs. 49 lakhs 

The 1940-41 Budget —Ah rtunate surplus for 
the previous financial year (1939-40) of Rs. 91 
lakhs, but the neces.^ity of finding new rev ciuie to 
imeet a prospective dc'ticit of Rs, 7,16 laklis in 
.11940-41 were the basic features of India’s Fins 
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W'ar Budget presented by the Finanoe Member 
Sir Jeremy Eaisman. That the previous year 
had ended vsith a substantial surplus was indeed 
gratifying, seeing that the country had already 
been at war for seven months. By applying the sur- 
plus otKs. 91 lakhs towards the' coming rear, the 
prospectis e deficit was reduced to Rs. 6,2? lakhs. 

This short fall Sir Jeremy Kaisman proposed 
to meet in three ways. The first was an Excess 
Profits Tax, already announced to the country 
but subsequently altered in its incidence so as to 
provide for an impost of 50 per cent, on all 
abnormal war profits, above a taxable minimum 
of Es. 30,000, earned since September 1, 19?1>. 
these excess profits to he calculated on the basis 
of a standard year which might be, at the asses- 
see's option, any financial year between 1935-36 
and 1930-40. This was eshmated to produce a 
net accession to revenue of Rs. 3,00 laklis. The 
second means was a further increase of two annas 
per gallon in the duty on motor spirit (petrol), 
estimated to yield Rs. 1,40 lakhs, while the third 
impost was an increase from two rupees to three 
rupees in the excise duty on refined sugar with a 
corresponding increase in the import duty, cal- 
culated to yield Rs. 1.90 lakha. 

Repercussions of the War. — Tiie tlircc changes 
together were expected to produce R» 6.30 lakJis 
and to convert the prospective deficit of Rs. 6.25 
lakhs into a small surplus of R^. 5 lakhs. TIjc 
fact that no change wa® made in the standard 
rate.-^ of income-tax was remarkable in view of the 
need to finance India's war effort and tins caiiie 
as a great relief to the general tux payer as well as 
to iudu''trialist>. That it was po>sible to meet 
the deficit largely by indirect ta.xutiou wa.« partly 


attributable to boom conditions in trade and 
industry arising out of the war. The Railways 
and the Posts and Telegraphs Department had 
in the previous year contributed more than was 
anticipated to the general fisc, but their earnings 
in the ensuing year w ere viewed on a conservative 
basis. Customs and excise revenues were doubt- 
ful factors under war conditions and despite the 
improved returns during the first two months of 
1940, the Finance Member preferred to allow for 
a drop of Ks. 4.07 laklis from this source. On 
the other hand, taxes on income were expected 
to show an increase and under this head the Fin- 
ance Member expected a rise of Rs. 1,41 lakhs. 

Defence- — On the expenditure side, the main 
feature was naturally the Defence Budget, which 
provided for an increase of Rs. 5,11 lakhs on the 
previous year's estimate and stood at the sura of 
Rs. 49,29 lakhs. That this figure was not higher 
was due principally to a settlement reached with 
the P.ntish Government on the division of obli- 
gations for defence. Under the settlement, 
India was to be liable only for the normal peace 
time cost of the Army in India, adjusted in rela- 
tion to the rise in prices, plus the cost of India’s 
own immediate war measures, plus a lump sum 
of Rs. 1.00 lakhs towards the maintenance of 
external defence troops overseas. The Finance 
Member held that this settlement was favourable 
to India and was conceived by His Majesty’s 
G«)Vcrmncut in a generous spirit. In terms of 
tigurf'S it worked out as follows : (1) Jlormal peace 
Dftonoe Budget, Rs 36,77 lakhs. (2) effect of 
rise of prices ou (1), Rs. 25 lakhs . (3) Indian war 
nieusiiros. Rs. 3.M> lakh' ; (4) Xon-effectivc 
rliargcs, Ks. .'S.ll lakh.s ; Total Rs 49,29 lakhs. 
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WAVS AND MEANS. 


TliP followinc i? a sunimnrv of the estimates of wavs aTi<l nirnj-is m India di'r'ii" and 

1940-41 •— 


t n. r.ud^'et, 
, lU4(i'41. 


Excess of Revenue over Expt-niJitiixe 
New Loan 

Treasury Bills i=siiefl (net) 

Post Ofhce Ca'h Certificates (net) 

Post Office SaAiruT' Bank iiKt) 

Other Unfunded Debt (net) 

Discount Sinking Fund 
Reduction or Avoidauce of Debt 

RailwayDepieciaMon 1 imd 
Railway Re>ei \ V Fund 

Posts and Tt‘leg^aph^ Kenewal.-. Ri— . m Fund 
Telephone Development Fund 

Defence ResurAC and K'^uali-atiou Fund 
Deiencc ilodeim?<uiun i und 

Revenue Reserve Fuiui 

Other Deposits and Advances (net) 


— OA") 
— :>u 


I.l> 


-• l.u'. 


1 no 
-•J 6-5 


5 4_“ 


- 91 


'lOlA ]. 

OFlMN't l>\r,\NCI 

<;R.\.\'D TOI’Ab 


'* 17 
411 li4) 


1 ! 1 ; 
17 . 7 .^ 


11.10 
•'.71',) 
I'l O ') 


Caplt il Outla> — 


iluilAA-ays . . . 177) 

Pu'itn and Tclcgrajm" . . 1 ^ 

C'iAil 

Comniutation ut Pcii'-ioiis . . lii 

Dis< barge or lAMiiiaiient Dtd)t 1 17 

C'lAiI Aviation .... 17 

E< (ui'>!nic deAcloj'inent and impH'Ai nient oi i ui.il an a-. .p. 

Broadca-^ting .... .... . 7 

Develnpineiit in ti lb il an a-» in the \V, !•' p. 

Lu.in-^ to public incf) . .. p* 

Fayinent-j to Rc-^liac Jlaiik tor .'^inp!if> .''iIau .. . r,uo 

Trau^ieia through iicici\c llanklint^ .... . 

ProAHicial reqiiiieintnU ( m li ... ... 


I i , 
dill 



— 13 
3 , 3:3 


-13 
7) ()(i 


Toj \L 
( LO-'lM. DaI.WJ'i. 


11, 'M .JljU'i 

.■^,73 '' . s ,47 


GRAND TOTAL 


30 d)*> 


4.').5> 


19 99 
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General Statement of the Revenue and £3q>enditure. 

[ Id thousands of Rupcea. ] 


Revenite — 

Principal Heads of Revenue — 


Customs 

Central Excise Duties 
Corporation Tax 


Taxes on Income other than Corporation Tax 

Sait 

Opium 
Other Heads 


Total— Principal Heads 
(as shown In 


Railway 


Railways : Net Receipts 
Rud^iet) 

Irrwatiou : Net Receipt^; 

Posts and Telegraphs : Net Receipts 
Debt Services . . 

Ci\il Administration . . 

Currency and Mint 
Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public Improvements, 
Sliscellancous 
Defence Services 
Contributions and JEiscellancous Adjustment 
between Central and Provincial Govunments 
Extraordinary Items 


Total Revesub 
Deucit 


Total 


Expenditure — 

Direct Demands on the Revenue 

Capital Outlay on Salt Works churned to Rpv*‘nue 

Railways : Interest and Mi-iCcllaneous Charges (a: 

shown in Railway Budget) . . 

Irrication 

Posts and Telegraphs . . 

Debt IServices 
Civil Admini=5tration .. 

Currency and Mint 

Civil Works and Mistvlbiueoiis Public 
provemeiits . . 

Miscellaneous . . 

Defence Services 

Contributions and Miscellaneous adjnbtiuents 
tween Central and Provincial Governments 
Extraordinary Items . . 


Im 


be- 


Total Expenditure Charged to Revenue 

Surplus 

Total 



V 

Revised Estimate, 

Budget Estimate, 

1939-40. 

1940-41. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

43,94,00 

37,86,00 

0.13,00 

11,44,00 

2,17,00 

5,30,00 

13,13,00 

14, -^0,00 

9,00,00 

8.20,00 

4';,S2 

47,0*7 

97,84 

1,01,27 

75,83,00 

78,48,64 

33.18,41 

37,82,07 

14 

74 

1,59,39 

1.06.V2 

72,98 

01,38 

1,04.43 

1,05,39 

88.57 

1,24,09 

2>‘,2'> 

32,81 

1,-12.<55 

1,20.00 

5,88,57 

5,88,50 

" 3, 09.^0 

'i.OJ.SO 

1,23,90, "^9 

1.31,73,65 

1,23, 90, SO 

1,31,73,65 

3,87.17 

4,07.10 

25 

64 

20.57.04 

02.51.30 

9.07 

111, >2 

73,78 

69.29 

12,20,34 

12 11.13 

11.12.47 

11,80.50 

41,73 

61,63 

2.76 11 

3 22.77 

3.77.00 

3.'’'0.5() 

53.17.48 

59,40.74 

3.05,77 

3."5.23 

1,10 88 

40,01 

1,23,90,89 

1,31,08,74 


4.91 

1,23,90,89 

1,31, 73,05 


26 
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THE LAND REVENUE. 


The principle underlying the Land Revenue 
system in India has operated fruiu time imme- 
morial. It may be roughly formulated thus — 
the Government is the supreme landlord and 
the revenue derived from tt^e land is equivalent 
to rent. On strict theoretical grounds, ex- 
ception may be taken to this statement of 
the ease. It servesj however, as a substantially 
correct description of tiie relation between 
the Govemni-:*nt and the cultivator. Ihe 
former gives protection and legal security. The 
latter pays for it according to the value of his 
Holding. Tiie official term for the method 
by which the Land Revenue is determined is 
Settlement.” There are two kinds of settlu- 
ments in India — Permanent and Temporary. 
Under tne former the amount of revenue ha» 
been fixed in perpetuity, and is payable by the 
landlord as distinguished from the actual culti- 
Vcitor. The Permanent Settlr*ment was intro- 
duced into India by Lord Cornwallis at the 
eijse of the eighteenth century. It had the 
odeot intended of converting a number of large 
revenue farmers m Bengal into landlords occu- 
pying a similar status to that of landowners 
In Europe. Ihe actual cultivators became 
the t'enants of the landlords, While the latter 
oecame solely responsible for the payment of 
tlio revenue, the former lost the advantage of 
holding from the State. This system has 
prevailed in Bengal since 1795 and In the greater 
part of Oudh since 1?59. It also obtains in 
‘.'■rtain districts of Madras. Eucidentally, the 
Br'iigal system was the subject of an exhaustive 
e.xarnmatiou by a CommUiiou uud»‘r the chair- 
manship of Sir Francis Floud in which 

produced a radical report — a miUf^niy dissenting 
— iQ favour of State purt^hasr* of i.md', tlius chul* 
l-rnging the Bengal -ystem of land tenure ba>cd 
oil the Permanent Settlement. 

Elsewhere the system of Temporary Scttlf- 
ments is in operatiou. At iuter\als of thirty 
years, more or IcaS, the land in a given di-strlcl 
L subjected to a thorough economic survey, on 
the ba.s»3 of the trigonometrical and topogra- 
phic surveys carried out by the Survey Depart- 
ment of the Government of India. Each 
village area, wherever the Temporary Settlt*- 
inent is m vogue, has been carefully mapped, 
property-boundaries accurately delineated, and 
records of rights made and preserved. Under 
the Permanent Settlement in Bengal the occu- 
pant does not enjoy these advantages. The 
duty of assessing the revenue of a district is 
entrusted to .Settlement Officers, members of 
the Indian Civil Service spemlly delegated 
for this work. The duties of a Settlement 
Officer are thus described in Strachey’s India 
(revised edition, 1911): — “lie has to deter- 
mine the amount of the Government demand 
and to make a record of all exist’ng rights aud 
responsibilities in the laud. He has a staff or 
experienced subordinates, almost all of whom 
are natives of the country, and the &> ttlement 
of the district assigned to him is a work whieli 
rormerlv required several yn-ars of constant 
work. The establishment of agricultural de- 
partments aud other reforms have however 
led to much simplification of the Settlement 
Officer’s Proceedings, and to much greater 


rapidity in the completion of the Settlements. 
All the work of the Settlement Officer is liable 
to the supervision of superior officers, the 
assessments proposed by him require the sanction 
of the uoveiniuent before they become final 
m binding : and his judicial dea^ions may be 
reviewed by the Civil Courts. It is the duty 
01 the Settlement Officer to make a record 
of every right wluch may form the subject of 
future d’sptite. whether atfecting the interests 
of the State or of the people. The intention 
IS to alter nothing, but to maintain and place 
on record that wh'ch exists.” 

The Two Tenures. 

Under the Temporary Settlement and 
tenures rail into two classes — peasant-boldines 
ariu laQillyrd-holdiugs, or hyoticari and Zeniin^ 
dan tenures. Broadly speaking, the difierence 
oetweeu the two in a fiscal sense is that in Ryot- 
wan tracts the ryot or cultivator pays the 
revenue direct; in Zemindari tracts the land- 
lord pays on a rental assessment. In the case 
of the former, iiowever, there are two kinds 
of Hyotwan holding's — those in which each 
mdividual occupant holds directly from Gov- 
erniU'.Tit, and those in which the land la held 
by village coramuiiities, the heads of the vil- 
lage being responsible for the payment of 
revenue on the whole village area. This latter 
■system prevails m tiie 2^orth. In Madras, 
Bombay, Burma and .-Vssam^ ryotwari tenure 
Is on an individual basi-s, and the Govemincnt 
enters into a sepaiate agreement with every 
single Occupant. The basis of assessment on 
■iU classes of liolJings is now more favourable 
to the cultivator than it used to be. Formerly 
what was believed to be a fair average sum 
was le\i(‘d on the anticipated yield of the land 
during the ensuing period of settlement. Now 
the actual yield at the time of asaessment 
dluue is considered, so that the cultivator gets 
the whole of the benefit of improvements in 
hi.s liolduig subsequently brouglit about either 
by his own enterprise or by ” unearned incre- 
ment,” The Government, however, may at 
a new settleraent re-cla-^slfy a holding so as to 
■secure for itself a fair share in an increment 
that m ly iiave resulted from public works in 
the vicinity, such as canals and railways, or 
trom a g'-neral enhancement of values. But 
the priuelple that improvements effected by 
private enterpn-'-e shall be exempt from assess- 
ment 13 now accepted by the Government and 
provided for in definite rules. 

Incidence of the Revenue. 

The incidence of the revenue charges varies 
iccording to tiie nature of the settlement, the 
cUs- of tenure, and the character and circum- 
stances of the holding. Under the Permanent 
Settlement in Bengal Government derive rather 
than £:j,O 0 (i,UUii from a total rental esti- 
mated at £12,000,000. Under Temporary 
Settlements, 50 per cent, of the rental in the 
ca-e of Zemindari laud may be regarded as 
Virtually a maximum demand. In some parts 
the impost falls as low as 35 and even 25 per 
cent, and only rarely is the proportion of one 
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half the rental exceeded. In regard to 
wari tracts it is impossible to give any figure 
that would be generally representative* of the 
Government's share. But one-fifth of the 
gross produce is the extreme limit, below 
which the incidence of the revenue charge 
vanes greatly. About sixteen years ago, tiie 
Government of India were invited in an influ- 
entially signed memorial to fix one-fifth of the 
gross produce as the maximum Government 
demand. In reply to this memorial and other 
representations the Government of India 
(Lord Curzon being S’iceroy) issued a Resolu- 
tion in defence of their Laud Revenue Policy. 
In it was stated that “under the existing 
practice the Government is already taking 
much less in revenue than it is now invited to 
exact” and “the average rate is everywhere 
on the down grade.” This Resolution, to- 
gether with the statements of Provincial Gov- 
ernments on which it was based, was published 
as a volume ; it is stdl the authoritative expo- 
sition of tlie principles controlling the Land 
Revenue Policy of the Government of India. 
In a series of propositions claimed to be 
established by this Resolution the following 
points are noted ; — (1^ In Zemindan tracts 
progressive moderation is the keynote of the 
Government’s policy, and the standard ot 5U 
per cent, of the assets U more often departed 
from on the side of deficiency than excess ; 
(2) in the same areas the State does not hesitate 
to interfere by legislation to protect the inter- 
ests of the tenants against oppression at the 
hands of the landlords ,• (d) in Ryotwari tracts 
the policy of long-term settlements is bems 
extended, and the proceedings in connection 
with new settlements simplified and cheap- 
ened ; (4) local-taxation <of land) as a whole 
is neither immoderate nor burdensome; (5) 
over-asaessment is not, as alleged, a general 
or widespread source of poverty, and it cannot 
fairly be regarded as a contributory cause ol 
famine. At the same time the Government 
laid down as principles for future guid.ance — 
(a) large enhancements of revenue, wlien thej 
occur, to be imposed progressively and gra- 
dually, and not ■per »altum ; (6) greater elasti- 
city in revenue collection, suspensions and 
remissions being allowed according to sea.'^onal 
variations and the circum-stances ot the 
people; (c) a more general resort to reduction 
of assessments in cases of local deterioration. 

Protection of the Tenants. 

In regard to the second of the five proposi- 
tions noted above, various Acts have been 
parsed from time to time to protect the in- 
terests of tenants against landlords, and also 
to give greater security to the latter in posses- 
sion of their holdings. The Oudh Tenancy 
Act of 1886 placed important checks on en-| 
hancement of rent and eviction, and in 1900 ^ 
an Act was passed enabling a landowner to 
entail the whole or a portion of his estate, and 
to place it beyond the danger of alienation by 
his heirs. The Puniab Land Alienation Act, 
passed at the instance of Lord Curzon, em- 
bodied the principle that it is the dutv of a 
Government which derives such considerable 
proportion of its revenue from the land, to 
interfere in the interests of the cultivating 
classes. This Act greatly restricted the c|-edit 
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|Of the cultivator by prohibiting the alienation 
I of his land in payment of debt. It had the 
effect of arresting the process by which the 
Punjab peasantry were becoming the economic 
serfs of money-lenders. A good deal of legis- 
lation affecting land tenure has been passed 
from time to time in other provinces; and it 
has been called for more than once in Bengal 
where under the Permanent Settlement (in 
the words of the Resolution quoted alxive), 
“so far from being generously treated by the 
Zemindars, the Bengal cultivator was rack- 
rented, impoverished, and oppressed.” 

Government and Cultivator. 

While the Government thus interferes be- 
tween landlord and tenant in the interests 
of the latter; its own attitude towards the cul- 
tivator 13 one of generosity. Mention has 
already been made of the great advantage to 
the agricultural classes generally of the elabo- 
rate systems of Land Survey and Records of 
Rights carried out and maintained by Gov- 
ernment. In the Administration Report 01 
Bombay tor 1911-12, it is stated: — “The 
Survey Department has cost the State from 
first to last many lakhs of rupees. But the 
outlay has been repaid over and over again. 
The extension* of cultivation which have oc- 
ciiired (by allowing cultivators to abandon 
unprofitable lands) have thus been profitable 
to the State no less than to the individual; 

I whereas und-:r a Zemindari or kindred system 
the State would have gained nothing, however 
much cultivation bad extended throughout 
the whole of 30 years’ leases,” On the other 
hand, the system is of advantage to the ryots 
in reducing settlement operations to a mini- 
mum of time and procedure. In the colli, c- 
tion of revenue the Government consistentlv 
pursues a generous policy. In times of dis- 
tress, suspensions and remissions are freely 
granted after proper inquiry. 

Land revenue is now a provincial head of 
revenue and is not shown in the All-India 
accounts. It may be taken roughly at £28 
million, as compared with £84 million said to 
have been raised annually by Aurimgzebe 
from a much smaller Empire. 

Since the coming into operation of provincLd 
autonomy in April 1937, there has been a grr.it 
impetus towanls land revenue reform m mo^r. 
provinces, the primary object being to better 
the lot of the tenant by modifying Zchun'^aii 
right* and usages, and by altering the sv^teni ol 
l.ind revenue a **essment. To this end. legislation 
has been introduced in practically all the auto- 
nomous province* dm ing the years 1937 to 1939 
and widespread changes are in process of being 
made everywhere. 

The literature on the subject is considerable 
The following should be consulted by readers 
wno reauire fuller information’ — “Land Reve- 
nue Policy of tbe Indian Government,” 1902 
(SuDerintendent of Government Printing,; 
r..adcn Powell’s “ Land Systems of Briti'h 
India”: Sir John Strachey’* “India, it- 
AdminMration and Progress, 1911,” (Macmil- 
lan & Co.); M. Joseph Chaillev’* “Adminis- 
trative Problems of British India” CMac- 
raillan * Co.; 3 910), and the Annual Adminis- 
tration Reports of the respective rroviiici>,l 
Government 



The Excise revenoe m British India is deriv- i 
ed frum the manufacture and sale of intoxicat- ' 
iiiii liquors hemp dmirs, toddy and opium. It is ; 
a common place amongst certain sections of tern* | 
Perance reformprs to represent the traffic in 
Intoxicating liquors as one result of British rule, i 
Th'=‘re is, however, abundant evidence to show I 
that in pre-Br'tish days the drinking of spiri- ! 
t'lQus liquors waa commonly practised and 5 
was a source of revenue. j 

The forms of intoxicating liquor chiefly con- ' 
sumed are country spirit ; fermented palm juice; ; 
beer made from grain ; country brands of rum, ' 
bra.ndy. etc., locally manufactured malt beer and 
imported wine, beer and spirits. Country spirit is • 
The main source of revenue, except in the Madras j 
Presidency, and yields about two-thirds of the ! 
total receipts from liquors. It is usually prepar- , 
ed by distillation from the Mhowra flower, '■ 
molasses and other forms of unrefined sugar, 
fermented palm juice and rice. In Madr.as a very 
large revenue is derived from fresh toddy. ■ 
The British inherited from the Xative Admi- , 
nistration either an uncontrolled Out-Stlll ; 
System or in some cases a crude Farming System ! 
and the first steps to bring the-e systems under , 
control were the limitation of the number of ' 
shops in the area farmed, and the establishment 
of an improved Out-Still System under which ' 
the combined right of manufacture and sale at 
a special shop was annually granted. This of 
course was a kind of control, but it only enabled 
Government to impose haphazard taxation 
on the liquor traffic as a whole by means of 
vend fees. It did not enable Government to 
graduate the taxation accurately on the still- 
head duty principle nor to insist upon a stan- 
dard of purity or a fixed strength of liquor. 
Moreover for political and other reasons the 
extent of control could not at first be complete. 

There were tribes of aborigines who regarded 
the privilege of making their own liquor in 
their private homes as a long established right 
and who believed that liquor poured as liba- 
tions to their god should be such as had been 
made by their own hands. The introduction 
of any system amongst those peoples had to 
be worked very cautiously. Gradually as 
the Administration began to be consolidated 
the numerous native pot-stills scattered all 
over the country under the crude arrangements 
then in force began to be collected into Cen- 
tral Goveniment enclosures called Distil- 
leries, thus enabling Government to perfect its 
control by narrowing the limits of supervision ; 
and to regularize its taxation by imposing a 
direct still-head duty on everj’ gallon issued 
from the Dl^tillerj'. Under Distillery arrange- 
ments it has also been ]>ossible to regulate 
and supervise thoroughly the manufacture of 
its liquor and its disposal Bubsequent to 
leaving the Distillery by means of a sy-stem of 
transport passes, establishment supervision, im- 
prove distribution and vend arrangements. 

Various Systems, 

The Out-Still System may be taken to in- 
clude all systems prior in order of development 
to the imposition of Still-head duty. Briefly 
stated the stages of development have been — 


First: farms of large tracts; Second: farms 
of smaller areas ; Third : farms of the combin- 
ed right to manufacture and sell at particular 
places without any exclusive privilege over a 
definite area: Fourth: farms of similar right 
subject to control of means and times for dis- 
tilling and the like. The Provincial Goverri- 
ments have had to deal with the subject in 
different ways suited to local conditions, and 
so the order of development from the lower 
forms of systems to the higher has not been 
always everywhere identical in details. Yet 
In ite essence and main features the Evci-e 
Administration in most provinces of British 
India ha.s progressed on uniform lines the key- 
note lying in attempts, where it has not been 
possible to work with the fixed duty system 
in its simplest forms, to combine the farming 
and fixed duty S5''5tem.« with the object of secur- 
ing that every gallon of spirit should bear a cer- 
tain amount of taxation. The Out-Still System 
has in its turn been superseded by either the 
Free-suppiv system or the District Monopoly 
system. The Free-siipply system is one oi 
free competition among’ the licensed distil- 
h'H in respect of manufacture. The right of 
vend is separately disposed of. The District 
monopoly system on the other hand is one in 
which the combined monopoly of manufac- 
ture and sale in a district is leased to a farmer 
subject to a certain amount of minimum still- 
head duty revenue In the monopoly area being 
guaranteed to the State during the term of 
the lease. 

Beforms. 

The recommendations of the Indian Excise 
Committee of 1905-06 resulted in numerous 
reforms in British India, one of them being 
that the various systems have been or are gra- 
dually being superseded by the Contract Dis- 
tillery System under which the manufacture 
of spirit for supply to a district is disposed of 
by tender, the rate of still-head duty and 
the supply price to be charged are fixed 
In the contract and the right of vend is separ- 
ately disposed of. Thisis the system that now 
prevails over the greater portion of British India. 
The other significant reforms have been the 
revi'iion of the Provincial Excise Laws and 
Regulations, and the conditions of manufacture, 
vend, storage and transport, an improvement 
in the quality of the spirit, an improved system 
of disposal of vend licenses, reductions and 
re-distributions of shops under the guidance 
and control of Local Advisory Committees 
and gradual enhancement of taxation with a 
view to checking consumption. 

Excise was made over entirely to the 
Provincial Governments, and the duties 
vary from province to province. The governing 
principle in fixing these rates is the highest diitv 
compatible with the prevention of illicit 
distillation. 

Sap of the date, palmyra, and cocoauut palms 
called toddy, is used as a drink either fresh 
or after fermentation. In Madras and Bombay 
the revenue is obtained from a fixed fee on every 
tree from which it is intended to draw the liquor 
and from shopliconse fees. In Bengal and Burma 



ProhiKtion. 


the Bale of shop license is the sole form of i 
taxation. Country brands of rum, and so-called' 
brandies and whiskies, are distilled from grape' 
juice, etc. The manuiacture is carried out in 
private distilleries In various parts of India. A 
Qomber of breweries has been established, 
mostly in the hills, for the manufactnre of 
a light beer for European and Eurasian 
consumption. 

pROHmmoN. 

Since the introduction of provincial autonomy 
in April 1937, it has become the avowed policy in 
principle of all provincial Governments to dis- 
coiiTcitre the consumption of alcoholic ]»everatrrs; 
but tlie Conure^s administrations olhee in Sep- 
tember, 1930, went further and, l>efore they re- 
signed, adopted an active policy of enforcing pro- 
hibition within a period of years. The measures 
taken by them varied from province to i>rovinee, 
but generally speaking, they took the form of 
declaring certain areas, either urban or rural, 
“dry,” and within those areas the production, 
sale and consumption of liquor was banned. Thus 
in Madras four districts have been declared 
" dry : ” a special excise regime has been set up 
and 'active steps are being taken to wean 
the populace from the use of liquor. Early 
reports indicated that a consideralde measure 
of success had been attained, but more recently 
it has been officially admitted that “ enthusiasm 
for prohibition is waning.” In the United 
Provinces, Bihar, Orissa, the Central Provinces 
and Assam, similar steps were taken to prevent 
the people of certain areas from drinking alcohol. 

In Bombay, the experiment (although the 
Congress Ministry declined to regard the scheme 
as experimental, holding it to be their settled 
policy) has gone a stage further. The second 
largest city in the proiince, Ahmedabud, has 
been officially ” dry ” since SepteinbiT 193». and 
the capital, Bombay, did likewise in August 1930. 
In each case a sYstem of personal permits i> 
allowed. In Ahniedabad. these permits, giving 
tile riglit to coUMime a hnuted number of '’units” 
of alcohol a month, are granted to Europeans and 
” confirmed addicts.” 

In Bombay permits to consume a luaxiimim 
of seven “units” a month are restricted 
to persons of non-Asiatic domicile. A 
“unit” is defined as one quart bottle <if spirits, 
or three bottles i>f wine, or nine bottles of beer, 
and any combination or fractions of thes** are 
allowed up to a total of seven ” units.” Other 
permits are granted on a restricted scale to JNir- 
sees, to allow' them tt) perhirni their relifrious 
rites, and to “ confirmed addicts ” wlio are, how- 
ever, gradually liniited to smaller amounts in 
or<ler to wean them from the habit. In Bombay, 
as in Madras, newspapers and magazines puMi>}i- 
ed in the pro\ iuce are forbidden, to publish 
liquour a<lvertisement.s. 

Difficulties <rf Enforcement. — The working of 
prohibition, even on this limited and ” permis- 
sive ” scale, has not been free from abuses and 
difficulties. Its enforcement places a severe 
strain on the authorities and uumerou.s ca.ses are 
reported of evasion and defiance of the law. lu 
addition to smuggling into the "dry” areas and 
illicit distillation, a cousiderabli' exodns of work- 
ers and others not entitled to permits takes id.-ice 
over week-ends and holidavs from the 
cities to adjacent areas where prohibition i-, not 
in force, and much drinking to exce>s is known to 
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I result. Although Congress and orthodox opinion 
' continues to support prohibition, it has given rise 
‘ to popukur resentment among certain classes and 
communities and also to grave legal anomalies. 
Thus, in Bombay, after hundreds of people had 
been convicted fur breaches of the prohibition 
rules in the first eight months of its introduction, 
the validity of the rules was successfully chal- 
lenged in April 1940 in the law courts and the 
Bombay High Court held that the regulations 
were idha vires the Abkari Act of 1874. 

Thereupon, in order to avoid administrative 
chaos, the Governor of Bombay promulgated a 
“ Goveriu>r'3 Act,”- (the Congress ilinistry hav- 
ing in the meantime resigned office) restoring the 
istnti/’i quo and legalising the prohibition rules. 
But the C4overnor at the same time made it clear 
That he was not committed to prohibition in 
principle and reserved the right to make such 
further changes as might seem tit. The position 
in ilay 1940 was that a strong agitation for the 
repeal of prohibition, was being conducted in the 
Press and by large sections of the public, while 
Congress continued to threaten ” direct action ” 
if it was repealed. Hitherto the Governors and 
their ad\ isers in the half-dozen erstwhile Congress 
proxinces have refrained from reversing the 
policy of their former ministries, but the future is 
open and it is by no means ceitain that prohibi- 
tion will remain iu force even in its limited 
areas and partial form.* 

Apart from the moral issue, the financial im- 
pUeatious of prohibition are far-reaching. In 
Bombay Province alone, Government have sacri- 
ficed a revenue of Bs. 1,40 lakhs derived from 
Excise, while the extension of the principle to the 
wliole province would cost Bs. 2,50 lakhs, or 
about a qu.arter of the total provincial income. 
To finance the scheme, new and unpopular tax- 
ation measures have had to be imposed. Similar 
con>idorations apply to other provinces where 
the experiment is being tried. A further com- 
plicathm is caused by the existence of Indian 
States, whose territories are inextricably mixed 
with British India, and which have not yet 
a<loj>t<-d a proiiibitiomVt policy any more than 
the Government of India has done. Thus the 
continued enforcement of prohibition is problem- 
atical alike from the administrative, financial 
and popular standpoints. 

Drugs. — The narcotic products of the hemp 
plant consumed in India fall under three main 
categories, namely, gaaja or the dry flowering 
to{^ of the cultivated female hemp plant 
efiaras, or the resinous matter which forma an 
active drug when collected separately ; and 
bhang, or the dried leaves of the hemp plant 
whether male or female cultivated or unculti- 
vated. The main features of the existing sys- 
tem are restricted cultivation under supervision, 
storage in Bonded Warehouses, payment of a 
quantitative duty before issue, retail sale under 
licenses and restriction on private possession. 
Licenses to retail all forms of hemp drugs are 
usually sold by auction. The sale of charas 
has been prohibited in the Bombay Presidency 
except Smdh from the 1st April 1922. 


* [Since thc-'C nntof tcere uvitten, as a result of 
the jUfl(/Mcnt of a full bench of the Bombay liufk 
Court u'hich laid the liombait Prohibition Liiu' 
ineffpt'iice. prohibition of fon-ojn liquor v'Us u ith 
dntu'n U'^frtun Joly 2 . 1940. ] 



So6 Salt and Customs. 

Opium. — Opium is consumed in ail provin- to Foreign and Colonml irovernnients, the svsr- " 
ces in India. The drug is commonly taken of auction sales in Calcutta to traders for exporr 
in the form oi pills; bat in some places', chiefly to foreign countries having been stopped y>ii 
on social ana ceremonial occasion's, it is drunK effect from 7th April 1926. In no case ar-. 
dLSSolved in water. Opium smoking also prevails \ exports permitted without an import ceriincate 
in the City of Bombay and other large towns, by the Government of the country of import 
The general practice is to sell opium from the prescribed by the League of Nations. 
Government Treasiuy or a Central Ware- n ^as decided to reduce the total of th 
house, to licensed vendors. The nght of retail ^ exported since the calendar vear 1926 . 
to the public .5 SOW by annual anction to one jg ammallv in each subsequent yi 

or several sanctioned shops. Father le-isla jy exports were totally extinouished at ti 
tion against opium smoking in clubs and dens is ^ « i^o-- i j „ 

now under contemplation. ' ‘ 

The revenue from opium is derived mainly Excise opium Is soli to Provincial Governmeidi 
from exports of W’hat is called proiision opium I for internal consumption in India at a fixe.i pn- - 
to foreign countries and from the sale to Pro- ■ based on the cost of protluction. This opi'ua 
vincial Governments of excise opium for internal is retailed to licensed vendors at rates fixed b;. 
consumption in India. The entire quantity is j the Provincial Governments and varying from 
now exported under the system of direct sales ■ Province to Province. 

SALT. 


The salt revenue was inherited by the British i remainder under license and excise systeni'. 
Government from Native rule, together with a'ln the Punjab and Rujpatana the salt manu- 
misceliancous transit dues. These transit dues 1 factories are under the control of the Northern 

Wi-re abolished and the salt duty consolid.aicd j India Salt Department, a branch of the Commerfe 

and raised. There are four great sources of land Industry Department. In Madras and 
supply; rock salt from the Salt range and Bombay the manufactories are under thesupei- 
Eohat ilines in the Punjab ; brine salt from vision of Local Govemmenta. Special treatie- 
the Sambhar Lake in iiajputana ; salt brine with Native States permit of the free movement 
condensed on the borders of the lesser llann of of salt throughout India, except from the Portu- 
Cutch ; and sea salt factories in Bombay, Madras guese territories of Goa and Damaun, on the 
and at the mouth of the Indus. frontiers of which patrol lines are established to 

The Salt Range mines contain an Inexhaus-i prevent the smuggling of salt into British India, 
tlble supply. They are worked in chambers From 18^58-1003 the duty on salt was Rs. 2-8 
excavated in salt strata, some of which pet maund of 82 lbs. In l903.it was reduced to 
are 250 feet long, 43 feet wide and 20C R-. 2 : in 1905 to Rs. l-'^-o ; in 1907 to Re. 1 and 
feet high. The Rajputana supply chiefly comes in 1916 It wasraised to Rs. 1-4-0. The successive 
from the Sambhar Lake where br'iie is extracted reductions in dutv have led to a largely increased 
and evaporateil by solar heat. In the Kani. consumption, the figures rUma by 23 per cent 
of Catch the brine is also evaporated by solar between 1903-1908. In 1923 the duty was dou- 
heat ana the product Is known as Baragara bled bringing it again to Rs. 2-8. In 1924 it 
salt. Importauc works for the manufacture of w.i" reduced to He. 1-4-0, The duty remainetl 
that salt were opened in Dh ran gad hra .State in at Rs. 1-4-0 from March 1924 to 29th Septem- 
1923. In Bombay and Mad.'-as sea water i'i her 1931. It was raised to Rs. 1-9-0 with effect 
let into shallow pans on the sea-coast and eva* from SOth Scptoniijer 1931. Prior to 17th 
porated by solar heat and the product sold March 1931, the excise duty and import duty 
througijout India. In Bengal the damp cJimate on salt were ahvavs kept similar, but by the 
together with the large volume of fresh water Indian Salt (Addirinnal Import Duty) Act XIV’ 
from the Ganges and tiie Brahmaputra into of 1931. a temporary adtUtional customs duty 
the Bay of Bengal render the manufacture of of 44 annas per maund was imposed on foreign 
sea-salt difficult and the bulk of the supply, salt. In March 1933 the customs duty was 
both for Bengal and Burma, is imported from reduce<l by 2 annas. In April 1936 the 
Liverpool, Germany, Aden, Bombay and Madrasi, import duty was reduced to annas pf'r 
Broadly, one-half oi the indigenous salt is inaund, while the excise duty remained th*' 
manufactured by Government Agency, and the same. 

CUSTOMS. 


The import duties have varied from time to Hie Customs Tariff was further raised in the 
time according to the financial condition of Budget of 1921-22 in order to provide for the 
the country. Before the Mutiny they were big deficit which had then to be faced, 
five per cent. ; in the days of financial stringency The .Senior Collectors were Covenanted Civi- 
which followed they were raised to 10 and In Hans specially chosen for this duty, before the 
some cases 20 per cent. In 1875 they were introduction of the Impcri.al Customs Service m 
reduced to five per cent.*, but the opinions of 1906. Since th.at date, of the five C'ollectorbhip 
Free Traders, and the agitation of Lancashire atflhe principal ports (Calcutta. Bombay, Madras, 
manufacturers who felt the competition of the Rangoon, and Karachi) thn'e are ordinarily 
Indian Mills, induced a movement which led to reserved for MeiYibers of the I. C. S. ( i.c., ** Co- 
the abolition of all customs dues in 1882. The venanted Civilians”). The other two are 

continued fall m exchange compelled the Govern- rc»‘rved for members of the Imperial Customs 

mentof India to look for fresh sources oi revenue Service. 

and in 1894 five per cent, duties were reimposed. A'^sistant Collectors in the Imperial Customs 

The Customs Schedule was completely recast Service are recruited in two W’ays: (a) from 

In the Budget of 1916-17 in order to provide ad- members of the Indian Civil Service — 3 vacan- 
ditional revenue to meet the financial distur- cies, and (h) by the Secretary of State — iQvacan- 
bance set up by the war. cies. There are in addition a few Gazettotl 
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. Officers in what is known as the Provincial; by promotion f^ora the subordinate (in the Gov- 
Custoras Service. These posts are m the gut ofjernment sense of the woni) service. The “sub- 
the Government of India, and are usually flUed, ordinate** staff is recruited entirely in India. 

INCOME TAX. 

The income tax was first imposed in [raising fresh revenue. 

India in 1860, in order to meet the financial The Supplementary Finance Bill of 1931 
dislocation caused by the aiutiny. It was imposed surcharges on income-tax and super-tax 
levied at the rate of four per cent, or a to meet the emergency of that year. The 
little more than Ojd. in the pound on all incomes' surcharges were subsequently scaled down in 
of five hundred rupees and upwards. Many, succeeding years, but were not completely 
changes have from time to time been made in' abolished until after the passage of the Income- 
the system, and the present schedule was con-j Tax (Amendment) Act of 1939. That Act itself 
solidated in the Act of 1S88. This imposed a was the sequel to an exhaustive inquiry from 
tax on all incomea derived from sources otbei 11935 onwards by a committee consisting of Khan 
than agriculture which were exempted. On, Bahadur J. B. Vachha, C.I.E., Commissioner 
incomes of 2,000 rupees and upwards it fellioi Income-Tax in Bombay, and Messrs. C. "W. 
at the rate of five pies in the rupee, or about! Ayers and S. P. Chambers of the British Inland 
6Jd. in the pound ; on incomes between 500 and'Kevenue Department. Their report covered a 
2,000 rupees at the rate of four pies in the rupee! wide field and made numerous recommendations, 
or about 5d. in the pound. In March l 903 ini'^st of which were incorporated in the Act of 
the minimum taxable income was raised front 1939, a summary of which is given below. 
500 to 1,000 rupees. The income-tax schedule Among other recommendations was that for the 
was completely revised, raised, and graduated adoption of the '* slab " system instead of the 
in the Budget of 1916-17 in the general scale of " step ” system, and this was duly done in the 
increased taxation imposed to meet the defiicit ludia Budget for 1939. After the outbreak of 
arising out of war conditions. the IVar in September 1939, the Finance Member 

made no changes in the basic rates of income-tax 
Since then the process has been almost conti- in his Budget'for 1940-41, but he introduced an 
nuous and in every financial difficulty the author* Exoos Vrohts Tax, details of which will be found 
itles turn to the Income-Tax as a means of in the sc ctiou on “ Bccent Indian Finance." 


RATES OF INCOME-TAX. 


Based on Slab System. 

INCOME-TAX 

(a) IndividiinU, VnrcijhUred Finns, Hindu Gudd-ided Fo?>act€8 aud Associatio7\s of persons 
(other tha7i Compunies ).- — 

Bate. 

Fir«t Es. 1,500 of income Sd. 

Next ,, 3.500 „ ,, 9 pics in the rupee. 

,, ,, 5,000 ,, ,, 1 anna 3 pies in the rupee. 

.. ,, 5.000 „ ,, 2 annas in the rupee. 

Balance of income 2 annas 6 pies in the rupee. 

No tax payable on incomes not exceeding Bs. 2,000; Income-Tax on incomes just above 
Bs. 2,000 to be restricted to half the excess of the income above Hs. 2,000. 

(b) Rate for Companies and local authorities — 2 annas 6 pics in the rupee. 


SUPER-T.\X. 


(a) other than Companies . — 


First Es. 25,000 

Next „ 10.000 

,, „ 20,000 

„ 70,000 
„ ,, 75,000 

„ ,,1,50,000 

.,1.50,000 
Balance of income 


Nil 

1 anna in the rupee, 

2 annas in the rupee. 

3 annas in the rupee. 

4 annas in the rupee. 

5 annas iii the rupee. 

6 annas in the rupee. 

7 annas m the rupee. 


(b) Companies and local autltorities . — 

1 anna in the rupee on the whole income (no exempted slab). 

No surcharge is charged in respect of either Income-Tax or Super-tax. 
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Mints and Coinage. 


INCOME-TAX REFORMS. 


As already mentioned, the puhlication of the 
Income-Tax Inquiry Report in 1036 was followed 
by important reforms and far-reachinii legisla- 
tion. Among the reforms was the bringing into 
force, as from April 1, 1930, of the “ slab ” 
system of income-tax as->es'5meut, details of which 
are given in the foregoing table. The post of 
Income-Tax Officer to the Government of India 
was created and Mr. S. P. Chambers was appoint- 
ed to it. He later resigned m the middle of lOlU. 

The new Income-Tax (Amendment) Act of 
1939, which waa passed after protracted debate 
in and much modification by the Central I-ecris- 
lature, was intended to bring up to date the 
procedure of the Income-Tax Department and 
to render its metho<is more efficient. It 
embodied provisions designed to stop up existing 
loopholes and prevent evasion oi income-tax 
law ; also to adjust cateuorie-s of income-tax 
payers so as to mulct the wealthy minority 
more while "iving relief to the small man. The' 
chief operative clause was Clause 4, the provi- 
sions of which are : — 

In reapect of foreii:u income, peraons who are 
not resident in British India pay on incline 
arising or received in British India only. Persons 
who are resident but not ordiaaiily re-ri*lent in 
British India pay on income uiisincr in Jhiti^h 
India and on foreign income brought into Biiti'h 
India. Persons who are resident and ordinarily 
resident in British India pay (»n income arising 
in British India, on foreign incoiiu- brouglit into 
HritLsh India, and aho on foreign imome not 
brought into India, with a dcduitiun oi R<. 4,500 
on the List mentioned class of incme. Whcie 
foreign income-tax is payable on income arising 
abroad, one-half of the Indian tax. or onc-half ot 
the foreign tax, whiches er is tiie lower, u allowed 
as a deduction from tlie tax j>ayable. Where 
foreign income cannot be brou'iht into India 
owing to exchange restrict ioiw, the income-tax 
on that income h not collected until such time 
as it can be brought in. 


As to the definitions of “residence," they are 
as follows; To be resident, a person must 
either be iii British India for at least half the 
year or have a hrui>e maintained in British India 
and \isit it at least once during the year, or have 
been in British India for at least 365 days out of 
the previous four years and vi-ited British India 
at least once during the year. To be ordinarily 
resident, a persun must have been resident fur 
nine out of the previous ten years and niust also 
have been in British India for 730 days in the 
previous seven year.^. A company is deemed to 
be re-idc-nt in India if it controlled in India or 
if more than half its income arises in Britihh India. 

Other important provisions of the Act are 
tho.^e providin'^ fur the setting up of an Appellate 
Tribunal (to start fuin-tiuniiig after two years) 
whose personnel will con.sij.t of an equal number 
of juditial members and accountant memt'Crs 
and whose purpo,e will be to hear appeals by 
assessecs from the tindings of the Assistant 
Commissioner of Income-Tax ; relief to be grant- 
ed in respect of life in-urance premiums, provi- 
dent fund contributions and superannuation 
contributions fund with special concessions to 
Hindu undivnled families, the abolition of the 
previous exemption of lea\e salary, that Is, 
salary earned in Irulia but payable out of India 
to a-sc«ees while they are on leave out of the 
country; a changed system of dejireciation 
allowance from the former prescribed percentage 
of the original co-t of the av^et to a prescribed 
percentage of tlie “ written down value ” of the 
;a><set; and finally, a most important change, 
extension of the liability to pay income-tax 
from all persons lulled upon by an income-tax 
olheer to make a return, to ail persons whose 
total income ext'ccdeji Rs. 2.000 in the previous 
year. Tliis liability to pay income-tax becomes 
obligatory upon tho^e who>e incomes exceeded 
Rs. 2,0011 in the previous year and failure to ask 
for and Id! in a return form without reasonable 
cause involves a liability which may be as much 
as one and a half times the tax payable. 


HISTORY OF THE COINAGE. 


The Indian mints were closed to the «n- 
re.stricted coinage of silver for the public from 
the 26tn June !893, and Act VI 1 1 of 1893, parsed 
on that date, repealed Sections 19 to 20 of the 
Indian Coinage Act of Ife/O, which provided for 
the coinage at the mints for the public of gold 
and silver coins of the Government of India. 
After 1893 no Government rupees were coined 
until 1897, when, under arrangements made with 
the Native States of Bhopai and Kashmir, the 
currency of those States was replaced by Gov- 
ernment rupees. The re-coinage of these 
rupees proceeded through the two years 1897 
and 1898. In 1899 there was no coinage of 
rupees ; but in the following year it seemed that 
coinage was necessary, and it was begun in 
February 1900, the Government purchasing the 
Sliver required, and paying for mainly with 


the gold accumulated in the Paper Currency 
Reserve. In that and the following month a 
crore of rupees was coined and over 17 crores of 
rupees in the year ending the aist March 1910 
including the rupees issued in connection with 
the conversion of the currencies of Native 
I States. From the profit accruing to Govem- 
1 ment on the coinage it was decided to constitute 
a separate fund called the Gold Reserve Fund 
as the most effective guarantee against tempo- 
rary fluctuations of exchange. The whole 
profit was invested in sterling securities, the 
interest from which was added to the fund. In 
1906 c.xchange had been practically stable for 
eight years, and it was decided that of the 
coinage profits devoted to this fund, six crores 
should be kept in rupees in India, instead of 
being invested in gold eecuiities. The Gold 
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Reserve Fond was then named the Gold Stan-i 
dard Reserve. It was ordered in 1907 that only 
one«half of the coinage profits should be paid 
into the reserve, the remainder being used for | 
capital expenditure on railways. 

Ciold. 

Since 1870 there had been no coinage of 
double mohurs in India and the last coini^e of 
single mohurs before 1918 in which year coinage 
was resumed, was in the year 1891-92. 

A Royal proclamation was issued in 1918 
establishing a branch of the Royal Mint at 
Bombay* it stated : — Subject to the provision 
of this proclamation the Bombay Branch Mint 
shall for the purpose of the coinage of gold coins 
be deemed to be pari of the Mint, and accord- 
inglF» (<») the Deputy Master of the Bombay 
Branch Mint shall comply with all directions 
he may receive from the Master of the Mint 
whether as regards the expenditure to be in- 
curred or the returns to be made or the trans- 
mission of specimen coins to England or other- ; 
wise and (6) the said specimen coins shall be 
•abject to the trial of the pyx under section 12 
of the Coinage Act, 1870, so that they shall be 
ex^ined separately from the coins coined in 
England or at any other branch of the Miot» and 
(c) the Deputy Master of the Bombay Branch 
Hint and other officers and persons employed 
for the purpose of carrying 00 the business of 
the Branch Mint may 1 . ' ‘ ' 

suspended and removed » 
and salaries awarded u •• 
the provisions of section 15 of the Coinage Act, 
1870. Pending the completion of the arrange- 
ments at the Branch, Royal Mint, power 
was taken by legislation to coin in India gold 
mohurs of the same weight and fineness as the 


V ^ . 1 . 

coin^e of sovereigns was begun in August, 
1918, and 1,295,372 sovereigns were coined dur- 
ing the year. This branch of the Royal Mint 
was closed in April, 1919, oaring to difficulties 
in supplying the necessary staff. 

The Indian Currency Act of 1927 established 
a new ratio of the rupee to gold. It established 
this ratio at one shilling and six pence by enact- 
ing that Government would purchase gold at a 
price of twenty-one rupees three annas ten 
pies per tola of fine gold in the form of bars 
containing not less than forty tolas and would 
sell gold or, at the option of Government, 
sterling, for immediate delivery in London at 
the same price after allowing for the normal 
cost of transport from Bombay to London. A 
rate of one shilling and five pence forty-nine 
sixty-fourths was notified as Government’s 
selling rate for sterling to meet these obligations. 
Great Britain and India left the gold standard 
In September 1931 but the buying and selling 
rates for sterling are still maintained. 

With the receipt of large consi^ments of j 
gold, the Bombay Mint made special arrange- 
ments for the refining of gold by the chlorine 
process and at the end of the year 1919-20 the 1 
Refinery Department wm capable of refining 
a daily amount of 6,000 ounces of raw gold. 


Silver; 


The weight and fineness of the silver coin 
are 



Fine 

Silver 

grains. 

1 

ALIOr 

grains. 

TOT4X 

grains. 

Rupee 

165 

15 

180 

Half-rupee 

82} . 

n 

90 

Quarter-rupee or 4- 
anna piece . . 

41i 

H 

45 

Eighth of a rupee or 
2-aDna piece 
(not minted since 
1939). 

20f 

ij 

22* 


One rupee = 165 grains of fine silver. 
One shilling SOfV grains of fine silver. 
One rupee s shillings 2 ’0439. 

Copper and Bronze. 

Copper coinage was introduced Into the 
Bengal Presidency by Act XVII of 1835 and 
into the Madras and Bombay Presidencies by 
Act XXn of 1844. 


The weight of the copper coins struck under 
Act XXIII of 1870 remained the same as It was 
In 1835. It was as follows : — 




Grains 



troy. 

Double pice or half-anna 

. . 200 

Pice or quarter-anna 


.. 100 

Half-pice 01 one-eighth of an anna 

50 

Pie being one-third of 

a pice or one- 

twelfth of an anna 


.. 33* 

The weight and dimensions of bronze coins 

are as follows : — 




Standard 

Diameter 


weight in 

in milli- 


grains troy. 

metres. 

Pice . . 

75 

25’4 

Half-pice 

37* 

21*15 

Pie 

25 

17*45 


Nickel. 


The Act of 1906 also provided for the coinage 
of a nickel coin. It was directed that the nickel 
one-anna piece should thenceforth be coined at 
the Mint and issued. The notification also pre- 
scribed the design of the coin, which has a waved 
edge with twelve scollops, the greatest diameter 
of the coin being 21 miUimetres and its least 
diameter 19 ’8 millimetres. The desirability of 
issuing a half-anna nickel coin was considered 
by the Government of India in 1909 but after 
consultation with Local Governments it was 
decided not to take action in this direction until 
the people had become thoroughly familiar with 
the present one-anna coin. The two-anna 
nickel coin was introduced in 1917-18 ; and the 
four-anna and eight-anna nickel coins in 1919. 
The eight-anna nickel has been withdrawn from 
circulation. In March 1939, it was announced 
that a new half-aima coin was to be introduced 
but this decision had not been implemented up 
to the middle of 1940. The coin was to i*e of 
cupro-nickel, of the same design as tlie square- 
cut two-anna nickelpiece, but much sm^er in 
size 
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The Currency System. 

I. THE SILVER STANDARD. 


Prior to 1893 the Indian currency system was , 
ft mono-metallic system , with silver as the stand- 
ard of value and a circulation of silver rupees 
and notes based thereon. But with the opening 
of new and verv productive silver mines in the 
United States of America the supply of silver ; 
exceeded the demand and it steadily receded in 
value. The result was that the gold value of 
the rupee* which was nominally two shillings, fell 



leave, the pensions of retired officials, as well as 
large payment tor stores required for State enter- ' 
prises. As the rupee fell in its gold value the 
number of rupees required to satisfy these pay- 
ments rose. The total reached a pitch which 
seriously alarmed the Government, which felt 
that it might be called upon to raise a sum in 
rupees which would necessitate a considerable 
increase in taxation, which should be avoided 
if possible. It was therefore decided to take 
measures to raise and fix the gold value of the 
rupee for the purposes of exchange. 


Closing the Mints. — The whole question 
was examined by a strong committee under the 
presidency of Lord Herschell, whose report is 
commonly called the Herschell Report. It was 
decided in 1893 to close the mints to the un- 
restricted coinage of silver. This step led, as 
was intended, to a gradual divergence between 
I the exchange value of the rupee and the gold 
value of its silver content. Government ceased 
to add rupees to the circulation. Rupees remain- 
ed unlimited legal tender and formed the 
standard of value for all internal transactions. 
Since Government refused, and no-one else had 
the power to coin rupees, as soon as circumstan- 
ces led to an increased demand for rupees, the 
exchange value of the rupee began to rise. By 
1898 it had approached the figure of one shilling 
and four pence. Meantime, in response to the 
undertaking of Government to give notes or 
rupeesforgold atthe rate of fifteen rupees to the 
pound sterling, gold began to accumulate in the 
PaperCurrency Reserve. These purposeshaving 
been attained, a second committee was appoint- 
ed under the chairmanship of Sir Henry Fowler 
to consider what further steps should be adopted 
In the light of these conditions. The report of 
the Fowler Committee as it was called marked 
the second stago in Indian currency policy. 


II. THE NEW STANDARD. 


The Fowler Committee rejected the proposal 
to re-open the Mints to the free coinage of silver. 
They proposed that the exchange value of the 
rupee should be fixed at one shilling and four- 
pence, or fifteen rupees to the sovereign. They 
further suggested that the British sovereign 
should be made a legal tender and a current coin 
In India : that the Indian mints should be 


supported by a gold currency. J>iow under the 
condition which compelled the Government of 
India to give either rupees or rupee notes for 
gold tendered in India, at the rate of fifteen 
rupees to thesovereign, it was impossible for the , 
rate of exchange to rise above one shilling and 
four pence, save by the fraction which covered 
the cost of shipping gold to India. But if the 
balance of trade turned against India, it was 
still possible for the rate of exchange to fall. To 
meet this the Fowler Committee recommended 
that the profits on coining rupees should not be 
absorbed in the general revenues, but should be 
set aside in a special reserve, to be called the 
Gold Standard Reserve. Inasmuch as the cost 
of coining nipees was approximately elevenpence 
halfpenny, and they were sold to the public at 
one and four pence, the profits were consider- 
able ; they were to have been kept in gold, so as 
to be freely available when required for the 
support of exchange. 


A 16 pence Bupee. — The Government of 
India professed to accept all the recommenda- 
tions of the Fowler Committee; actually only a 
portion of them was put in practice. The offi- 
cial rate of exchange was fixed at one and four- 
pence. The sovereign and the half sovereign 
were declared unlimited legal tender in India. 
But after a first attempt, when sovereigns soon 
came back to the treasuries, no effort was made 
to support the gold standard by an active gold 
currency. The gold mint was not set up. The 
Gold Standard Reserve was established, but, 
instead of holding the Reserve in gold, it was 
invested in British securities. The.=!e practices 
gave rise to conditions which were never contem- 
plated by the Fowler Committee. Reterence has 
been made to the Horae Charges of the Govern- 
ment of India, which at the time amounted to 
about seventeen millions sterling a year. These 
are met by the sale of what are caUed Council 
Bills. That is to say, the Secretary of State, 
acting on behall of the Government of India, 
• '' ' ■ ‘ ited in the Bank of 

- ■ lills when presented 

' • ■ Government Trea- 

suries. Now if the Secretary of State sold 
Council Bills only to meet his actual require- 
ments, it follows that the balance of trade in 
favour of India over and above this figure would 
be liquidated, as it is in other countries, by the 
j importation of bullion or by the creation of 
i credit',. It is a fact that owing to the failure 
1 of the Policy of encouraging an active gold 
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circulation to support the gold standard, gold 
tended to accumulate in India in embarrassing 
quantities. In 19U-i therefore the Secretary of 
State declared his intention of selling Council 
Bills on India without limit at the price of one 
shilling f ourpence one-eighth — that is to say gold 
import point. The effect of this policy was to 
limit the import of gold to India, for it was 
generally more convenient to deposit the gold 
in London and to obtain Council Bills against it, 
Chan to ship the gold to India. Nevertheless 
as the Egyptian cotton crop was very largely 
financed in sovereigns it was sometimes cheaper 
and more convenient to ship sovereigns from 
Egypt, or even irom Australia, than to buy 
Council Bills. Considerable quantities of 
sovereigns found their way into India and 
circulated freely, particularly in the Bombay 
Presidency, the Punjab and parts of the 
Central Provinces. 

Sterling Remittance. — This 33’stem worked 
until 1907-U8. A partial failure of the rains in 
India in 1907, and the general financial strin- 
gency all over the world which followed the 
American financial crisis in the autumn, caused 
the Indian exchange to become weak in Novem- 
ber. This was one of the occasions contemplated, 
in a different form, by the Fowler Committee 
when it proposed the formation of the Gold 
Standard Reserve. There had been very heavy 
coining of rupees in India and the amount in the 
Reserve was ample. But the Reserve was in 
securities not in gold, and was therefore not in a 
liquid form, nor was the time an opportune one 
for the realisation of securities. Moreover the 
authorities did not realise that a reserveis for use 
m times of emergency. It had been assumed 
that in times of weakness it would be sufficient 


for the Secretary of State to stop selling Council 
Bills, and it would firm up ; meantime he would 
finance himself by drawing on the funds in the 
Gold Standard Reserve. But it was apparent 
that the stoppage of the sales of Councils was 
not enough ; there was an insistent demand for 
the export of gold, or the equivalent of gold. 
The Government of India refused and exchange 
fell to one and threepence twenty-three thirty- 
seconds. Ultimately the authorities had to give 
way. It was decided to sell in India a certain 
quantity of sterling bills on London at one and 
threepence twentj'-nine tbirtyseconds, represent- 
ing gold export point, and the equivalent of the 
export of gold . These were met in London from 
the funds in the Gold Standard Reserve. Bills 
to the extent of between eight and nine millions 
sterling were sold, which regularis ed the position 
and the Indian export trade recovered. Thus 
were gradually evolved, the main principles of 
I the Indian currency system. It consisted of 
I silver rupees and rupee notes in India, with the 
! sovereign and half sovereign unlimited legal 
tender at the rate of fifteen rupees to the sov- 
ereign, or one and fourpence. The rate of 
exchange was prevented from rising above gold 
import point by the unlimited sale of Council 
Bills at gold point in London ; it was prevented 
from falling below gold point by the sale of 
Sterling Bills (commonly called Reverse Coun- 
cils) at gold export point in India. But It 
was not the system proposed by the Fowler 
Committee, for there was no gold mint and 
only a limited gold circulation ; some people 
iuvented for it the novel term of the gold 
exchange standard, a term unknown to the law 
of India. It was described by one of the most 
active workers in it as a limping standard,'* 


III THE CHAMBERLAIN COMMITTEE. 


This brings us to the year 1913. There were 
many critics of the system, borne hankered for 
a return to the open mints ; others objected to 
the practice of unlimited sales of Council Bills 
as forcing rupees into circulation in excess of the 
requirements of the country. But the general 
advantages of a fixed exchange were so great as 
to smother the voices of the critics, and the trade 
and commerce of the country adjusted itself to 
the one and fourpenny rupee. But there gradu- 
ally grew up a formidable body of criticism 
directed against the administrative measures 
taken by the India Office. These criticisms were 
chiefly directed at the investment of the Gold 
Standard Reserve in securities instead of keep- 
ing it in gold in India ; at a raid on that reserve 
iu order temporarily to relieve the Government 
of the difficulty of financing its railway expendi- 
ture ; at the transfer of a solid block of the Paper 
Currency Reserve from India to London ; at the 
holding of a portion of the Gold Standard Re- 
serve in silver in order to facilitate the coining 
nf rupees; and at the unlimited sales of Council 
Bill-5 at rates which prevented the free flow of 
gold to India, thus forcing token rupees into 
circulation in quantities in excess of the require- 
ments of the country. The cumulative effect 
of this policy was to transfer from India to Lon- 
don an immense block of India’s resources, aggre- 
gating over seventy millions, where they were 


lent out at low rates of interest to the London 
bankers, whilst India was starved of money 
until at one point money was not available for 
loans even against Government securities and 
the bank rate was artificially high. All these 
things were done, it was contended, on the obiter 
dicta of a small Finance Committee of the India 
Office, from which all Indian influence was 
excluded, and on which London banking influ- 
ence was supreme. The India Office for long 
Ignored this criticism, until it was summarised 
in a series of articles in The Times, and public 
opinion was focussed on the discussion through 
the action of the India Office in purchasing a big 
block of silver for coining purposes from Messrs. 
Montagu <fe Co., instead of through their recog- 
nised and consiituted agents, the Bank of 
England. The Government conJd no longer 
afford to stand aloof and yet another Currency 
Committee was appointed under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Austen Chamberlain. This is known 
as the Chamberlain Committee. 

New Measures. — The conclusions of this 
Commission were that it was unnecessary to 
support the Gold Standard by a gold currency ; 
that It was not to the advantage of India to en- 
courage the internal use of gold as currency ; 
that the intenial currency should be supported 
by a thoroughly adequate reserve of gold and 
sterling ; that no limit should be fixed to the 
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amount of the Gold Standard Ue-serve, one-hall 
of whicn should be held in gold; that the silver 
branch of the Gold Standard lleserve should be 
abolished ; that iieverse Councils should be sold 
on demand ; that the Paper Currency should be 
made more elastic ; and that there should be o 
Indian representatives out of three on the Fi- 
nance Committee of the India Office. The Com- 
mittee dealt in concii^ively with the accumula- 
tion of excessive balances in London, the general 
tenor of their recommendations being “ not 
guilty, but do not do it again.’* They gave a 


passing commendation to the idea of a State 
Bank. Sir James Begbie, the only Indian 
banker on the Committee, appended a vigorous 
minute of dissent, in w'bich he urged that the 
true line of advance was to discourage the exten- 
sion of the token currency by providing further 
facilities for the distribution of gold when in- 
creases to the currency became necessary, includ- 
ing the issue of an Indian gold coin of a more 
convenient denomination than the sovereign or 
the half sovereign. 


IV. CURRENCY AND 

The report was in the hands of the Govern- 
ment of India before the outbreak of the last war. 
Some immediate steps were taken, like the aboli- 
tion of the silver branch of the Gold Standard 
Reserve, but before the Government could deal 
entirely with the temporising recommendations 
of the Commission, the war broke out. The early 
effects of the war were precisely those anticipat- 
ed. There was a demand for sterling remittance 
which was met by the sale of Reverse Councils, 
68,707,000 being sold up to the end of January' 
1915. There were withdrawals from the Post 
Office Savings Banks, and a net sum of Rs. 8 
crores was taken away. There was some lack 
of confidence in the Note issue, and a demand 
for gold; Notes to the extent of Rs. lO crores 
were presented for encashment and the Govern- 
ment were obliged to suspend the issue of gold. 
Bat these were transient features aud did not 
demand a moratorium ; confidence was soon 
revived and Exchange and the Note issue con- 
tinued strong. The difficulties which afterwards 
arose were from causes completely unanti- 
cipated by all students of the Indian currency. 
They arose from an immense balance of trade 
in favour of India, caused by the demand for 
Indian produce for the United Kingdom and 
the Allies and the decline in the export trade 
from these countries ; a heavy expenditure in 
India on behalf of the British Government ; 
and a phenomenal rise in the price of silver. 
If we take the three years 1916-17 to 1918-19 
the balance of trade in favour of India was £C 
millions a year above the corresponding years 
of the previous quinquenuium. The disburse- 
ments in India on behalf of the Government 
of the United Kingdom and the Allies were 
by December 1919 £240,000,000. This balance 
of trade and expenditure for Imperial purposes 
could not be financed either by the import of 
the precious metals, owing to the universal 
embargo on the movement of gold and silver 
nor by credits in India. It could be financed 
only by the expansion of the Note isjsue, 
against sterling securities in theUnited Kingdom, 
chiefly Treasury Bills, and the Issue of coined 
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rupees. But simultaneously there was a reduc- 
tion in the output of the silver mines of the 
world coinciding with an increased demand 
for the metal. The price of silver in 1915 
was 27i pence per standard ounce. In May 
1919 it was 58 pence, on the 17th December 
of that year it was 78 pence. The main diffi- 
culties in India were not therefore the preven- 
tion of the rupee from falling below the ratio of 
15 to one, but to keep it within any limits and to 
provide a sufficiency to meet the demand; 

Rise in Exchange. — The measures adopted 
by the Government of India in these emergen- 
cies were to bring exchange under rigid control 
confining remittance to the finance of articles of 
national Importance. The next step was to 
raise the rate for the sale of Council Bills, so that 
silver might be purchased at a price which would 
allow rupees to be coined without loss. The 
tollowing table shows how rates were nuhed 
from one shilling fompence to two t«hiUings 
fourpence : — 


Date of Introduction. 

Miiniuum Rate 
for Immediate 
Telegraphic 
Transfers. 

3rd January 1917 

1 41 

23tb August 1917 

1 5 

I2th April 1918 

1 6 

13th May 1919 

1 8 

12th August 1919 

1 10 

15th September 1919 

2 0 

22ud November 1919 

2 2 

12th December 1919 

2 4 


V. THE 1913 

The effect of these measures however was to 
jettison the currency policy pursued from 1893 
to 1915, the main object of which was to stabi- 
lise the rupee at one and fourpence. The war 
being over , a Committee was appointed to ad\ Ke 
iu regard to the future of Indian exchange and 


COMMITTEE. 

currency. It sat In 1919 and reported towards 
the end of the year. Its main recommendations 
are summarised below : — 

(i) It H desirable to restore stability to the 
rupee and to re-establish the automatic working 
of the Indian currency system. 
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(IX) The reduction of the fineness or weight of 
the rupee, the issue of 2 or 3-rupee coins 
of lower proportional silver content than 
the present rupee, or the issue of a nickel rupee, 
are expedients that cannot be recommended. 

(Hi) The maintenance of the convertibility 
of the note issue is essential, and proposals that 
do not adequately protect the Indian paper 
currency from the risk of becoming inconverti- 
ble cannot be entertained. 

(ir) The rise in exchange, in so far as it has 
checked and mitigated the rise in Indian prices, 
has been to the advantage of the country as a 
whole, and it is desirable to secure the continu- 
ance of this benefit. 

(c) Indian trade is not likely to suffer any 
permanent iuj ury from the fixing of exchange at 
a high level. 

If, contrary to expectation, a great and rapid 
fall in world prices were to take place, and it the ' 
costs of production in India fail to adjust them- 
aelves With equal rapidity to the lower level of 
prices, then it might be necessary to consider the 
problem afresh. 

(ti) The development of Indian industry 
would not be seriously hampered by a high rate 
of exchange. 

(vii) The gain to India of a high rate of ex- 
change for meeting the Home charges is an inci- 
dental advantage that muse be taken into con- 
sideration. 

(vm) To postpone fixing a stable rate of ex- 
change would be open to serious criticism and 
entail prolongation oi Government control. 

(ix) The balance of advantage Is decidedly 
on the side of fixing the exchange value of the 
rupee in terms of gold rather than in terms 01 
sterling. 

(a:) The stable relation to be established be- 
tween the rupee and gold should be at the rate 
of R3. 10 to one sovereign, or, m other words 
at the rate of one rupee for ir30,016 grains of 
fine gold, both for foreign exchange and for 
internal cireulalion. 

(xi) If sil ver rises for more than a brief period 
above the parity of 2s. (gold), the situation should 
be met by ail other available means rather than 
by impairing the convertibility of the note issue. 
Such measures might be (a) reduction of sale ot 
Council Bills; (b) abstention from purchase of 
silver ; (c) use of gold to meet demands for metal- 1 
lie currency. If it should be absolutely neces- 
sary to purchase silver, the Government should 
be prepared to purchase even at a price such that 
rupees v. ould be coined at a loss. 

(xj'i) Council Drafts are primarily sold not 
for the convenience of trade but to provide for 
the Home charges in the wider sense of the term. 
There is no obligation to sell drafts to meet all 
trade demands ; but, if without inconvenience 
or with advantage the Secretary of State is in a 
position to sell drafts in excess of his immediate 
needs, when a trade demand for them exists, 
there is no objection to bis doing so, subject to 
due regard being paid to the principles governing 
the location of the reserves. 

Council Drafts should be sold as now by open 
tender at competitive rates, a minimum rate 
being fixed from time to time on the basis of the 
sterling cost of shipping gold to India. At 
present this rate will vary, but when sterling is 
again equivalent to gold, it will remain 
uniform. 


The Government of ludiashould be authorised 
to announce, without previous reference to the 
Secretary of State on each occasion, their readi- 
ness to sell weekly a stated amount of Reverse 
Councils (including telegraphic transfers) during 


(xUi) The import and export of gold to and 
from India should be free from Government 
control. 

(xir) The statutory minimum for the metal- 
lic portion of the Paper Currency Reserve should 
be 4U per cent, of the gross circulation. 

As regards the fiduciary portion of the reserve, 
the holding of securities issued by the Govern- 
ment of India should be limited to 20 crores. 
The balance should be held in securities of other 
Governments comprised within the British Em- 
pire, and of tlie amount so held not more than 10 
crores should have more than one year’s maturity 
and all should be redeemable at a fixed date. 
Tbe balance of the invested portion above these 
30 crores should be held in short-dated securities, 
with not more than one year’s maturity, issued 
by Government within the British Empire. 

The sterling investments and gold in the Paper 
Currency Reserve should be revalued at 23, to 
tbe rupee. The depreciation which will result 
from tins revuluatiou, cannot be made good at 
once, but any savings resulting from the rise in 
exchange will afford asuitable means of discharg- 
ing this liability in a limited nuiabor of years. 

(xi>) With a view to meeting the feea><ouaI 
demand for additional currency, provKiou should 
be made for the issue 01 note< up to five crores 
over and above the normal fiduciary issue as 
loans to the Presidency Banks on the security 
of export bills of exchange. 

Minority Heport- — The main object of the 
Committee, it will be seen, was to secure a stable 
rate of exchange, without impyiring the con- 
vertibility of the Note issue, and without debas- 
ing the standard silver rupee in India, or substi- 
tuting another com of interior metallic content, 
which would be debasement in another form. 
In order to attain these ends it wa‘« imperative 
to fix a ratio for the rupee in relation to gold 
which would ensure that the Government was 
able to purchase silver for coining purposes with- 
out more than temporary loss. For reasons 
given in the report they fixed this point at two 
sbilliugs gold : all other recommendations are 
subsidiary thereto. But in this they were not 
unanimous : an Important member of the Com- 
mittee. Mr. Dad iba Dalai, of Bomoav, appended 
a minority report in which he urged the adop- 
tion of the following courses i — 

(а) The money standard in India should re- 
main unaltered that is, the standard of the 
sovereign and gold mohur with rupees related 
thereto at the ratio of 15 to 1. 

(б) Free and unfettered imports and exports 
by the public of gold bullion and gold coins. 

(c) Free and unfettered imports and exports 
by the public of silver bullion and silver coins. 

(d) The existing silver rupees of 165 urain'- o f 
' line silver at present in circulation to continue 

full legal tender. 
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ir ) As long as the price of silver in ^’ew York 
is over cents, Government should not manu- 
lacture silver rupees containing lt>5 grains fine 
silver. 

(/) As long as the price of silver is over 92 
cents Government should coin 2 rupee silver 
coins of reduced fineness compared with that of 
tne present silver rupee and the same to be un- 
limited legal tender. 

(?) Government to sell Council Bills by com- 
petitive tenders lor the amount defined in the 
Budget as required to be remitted to the Secre- 


tary of State. The Budget estimate to show 
under separate headings the amouut of Council 
Bills drawn for Home Charges, for Capital Outlay 
and Discharge of Debt. Council Bills to be sold 
for Government requirements only and not for 
trade purposes, except for the purpose mention- 
ed in the next succeeding recommendation. 

(ft) “ Ueverse ** drafts on Loudon to be sold 
only at Is. 329-32d. The proceeds of “Reverse” 
drafts to be kept apart from all other Govern- 
ment funds and not to be utilised for any purpose 
except to meet drafts drawn by the Secretary of 
State at a rate not below is. 43-32(3 . per rupee. 


VI. THE TWO SHILLING ELPEE. 


The fundamentairecommendationof the Com- 
mittee wa3 that the rupee should be linked to 
gold and not to sterling, in Mew of the decline 
m the value of sterling ; that it should be linked 
at the rale of two ahiUings instead oi the stand- 
ard value, one and fourpence : all other recom- 
mendations wereancillary to this. But it is very 
important to bear in mind the twoiold problem 
which confronted the Committee. It would be 
quite easy to hx any low ratio provided the paper 
currency were made inconvertible, or the rupee 
debased* to such a point that the Government in 
providing rupee currency, were independent oi 
the price’of silver. But if the convertibility of 
cherupeewere to be maintained, and if therupee 
were not to be debased, it was esseDtial that the 
new ratio should be one at which the Govern- 
ment could reasonably rely on pu^cha•^iog with- 
out loss the silver necessary to meet the heavy 
demands for rupee in India. For reasons set out 
in the Report, the Comrnirtee came to the con- 
clusion that the Government could reckon on 
purchasing silver for coming at a little under two 
shillings gold, and that powerfully influenced 
rhera in fixing the new ratio at two shillings 
gold. 

The Report Adopted. — The Currency Com- 
mittee's Report was signed in December 1919, 
but it was not until February 1920 that action 
was taken thereon. In the first week of that 
month a Notification was issued in India accept- 
ing the principal recommendations in the Report 
and notifying that the necessary othcial action 
would be taken thereon. Tbi.s action covered a 
wide lieid, but for the sake of clarity in this 
narrative we shall concentrate on the main issue, 
the chLiuging of the ofliclal monetary standard 
from fifteen rupees to the sovereign to ten rupees 
to the sovereign and it^ effect on Indian currency 
and trade. That may be summarised in a sen- 
tence. A policy which was avowedly adopted to 
secure fixity of exchange produced the greatest 
fluctuations in the exchanges of any solvent 
country and widt spread disturbance of trade, 
heavy los'^es to Government, and brought hun- 
dreds of big traders to the verge of bankriiptcj’. 

Financial Confusion. — This result was 
produced by many cau-se-.. It has been explained 
above that the essential features of the Indian 
currency system are the free sales of Couned 
Bills at gold export point in London to prevent 
exchange from rbing above the ollicial standard 
and the sale of Reverse Councils in India at gold 
export point to prevent exchange from falling 
below the official standard. Now when the 
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of official action, there was a sensational fall in 
the sterling exchange^, as measured in dollars, the 
dollar-sterling rate, inasmuch as America was 
the only free gold market, being the dominating 
factoriu the situation. Consequently the Indian 
exchanges were considerably below the two 
shillings gold rate when the Notification accept- 
ing the Currency Committee’s Report was issued. 
The Indian exchanges were two shillings and 
fourpence, and weak at that ; the gold rate was 
about two shillings ninepence. Theie was an 
immediate and prodigious deroaD(3 for Reverse 
Councils, to take advautage of this high rate of 
exchange ; the market rate jumped lip to two 
shillings eight pence. 

Effect of the Rise. — The effect of a rise 
in exchange has been well described In the words 
of the Currency Coinmittee’s Report ; it is that 
a thing e.xchange Stimulates imports and impe(ies 
exports, the effect oi a falling exchange is the 
reverse. 

Now when the official notification of the two 
shilling rupee was made the Indian export trade 
was weak. The great consuming markets of 
Great Britain and America were glutted with 
Indian produce. The continent of Europe, 
which was starved of Indian produce and in 
urgent need of it, had not the wherewithal to 
pay for it nor the means oi commanding credit. 
The only Indian staples which were in demand 
were foodstuffs, and as the rains of 1920 failed 
over a wide area, the Government were not able 
to lift the embargo on the export for foodstuffs, 
save to a limited extent in the case of wheat. 
On the other hand, the import trade was .strong. 
Orders had been placed for machinery and other 
manufactured goods during the war and after 
the Armistice for deli\ery at the discretion of 
manufacturers. These began to come forward. 

Difficulties Accentuated. — In accordance 
with the principles laid down by the Currency 
Committee the^e diffiouities were accentuated 
by the action of G ‘ 

by an adminis . . >1 

trade was almo" *. . . . ■ i 

temptation of a high exchange gave powerful 
stimulus to the import trade and orders were 
placed for immense quantities of manufactured 
goods, in which textiles filled a Important place. 
Afterwards other furces intervened which ru'cen- 
tuated the difficulties ot the situation. There 
was a severe commercial crhis in Japan and this 
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checked the eicport of Indian cotton. Japan is 
the largest bnyer of Indian cotton, and when her 
merchants not only stopped buying but began 
to re-sell in the Indian markets, the trade was 
severely shaken and stocks accumulated at a 
great rate. Even before the 1920 crop came 
into the market the stocks in Bombay were 
double those in the corresponding period of the 
previous year. The expectations of a revival in 
the buying power of the Continent which were 
held in many quarters were disappointed and 
throughout the year there was a heavy balance 
of trade against India, w’hich made tbe stabilisa- 
tion oi exchange at the high ratio attempted a 
hopeless proposition. 

Confession of Failure. — Government strug- 
gled long against these conditions in the des- 
perate hope that a revival of the export trade 
would come to their assistance, but they were 
further handicapped by the variations of the 
sterling-dollar exchange, which at one time took 
the rate for Reverse Councils to two shillings 
tenpence halfpenny. They sold two millions of 
Reverse Councils a week, then live millions, then 
dropped down to a steady million. But their 
policy only aggravated the situation. In addi- 
tion to arresting the export trade and stimulat- 
ing the import trade at a time when the precise 
converse was demanded, their action created an 
artificial movement for the transfer of capital 
from India to England. Large war profits 
accumulated in India since 1914 were hurriedly 
liquidated and transferred to England. Then 
the difference between Che Reverse Council rate 
and the market rate, which on some occasions 
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profits. Considerable groups of speculators 
pooled their resources and followed the same 
course. lu this way the weekly biddings for 
the million of Reverse Councils varied from a 
hundred and 20 millions to a hundred and thirty 
millions and the money market was completely 
disorganised. The biddings assumed such pro- 
portions that it was necessary to put up fifty 
lakhs of rupees to obtain the smallest allotment 
made, five thousand pounds, and Reverse Coun- 
cils and the large profits thereon came under the 
entire control of the Banks and the wealthy 
speculators. Various expedients were tried to 
remedy the situation but without thesligbtest 
effect. 

Sterling for Gold. — The first definite break 
from the recommendations of the Currency Com- 
mittee came at the end of June, when the Govern- 
ment announced thatinsteadoftryingtostaMli.se 
• ■ ' : ’ ■ ' . m at 
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of this was to alter the rate at which Reverse 
Councils were sold from the fluctuating rate in- 
volved in the fluctuations of dollar-sterJing 
exchange to a fixed sterling rate, namely, one 
shilling elevenpence nineteen-thirty seconds. 
But this had little practical effect. The biddings 
for Reverse Councils continued on a very big 
scale and the market rate for exchange was al- 
ways twopenceor threepence below theReverse 
Council rate. This practice continiiefi until the 
end of September, when it was officially declared 


that Reverse Councils would be stopped alto- 
gether. Exchange immediately slumped to 
between one and sixpence and one and seven- 
pence, and it continued to range between these 
narrow points until the end of the year. The 
market made its own rate ; it made a more 
stable rate than the efforts of Government to 
attain an administrative stability. 

Other Measures. — Apart from the effort to 
stabilise exchange, which had such unfortunate 
I results, the policy of Government had certain 
other effects. During the year all restrictions 
on the movement of the precious metals were 
removed, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Currency Committee. This included 
the abandonment of the import duty on silver, 
always a sore point with Indian bullionists. 
Legislative action was taken to alter the official 
ratio oi the sovereign from fifteen to one to 
ten to one ; due notice of this intention was given 
to holders of sovereigns and of the gold mohur>, 
which were coined as an emergency measure in 
191S, and they were given the option of tender- 
ing them at fifteen rupees. As the gold value 
of these coins was above fifteen rupees only a 
limited number was tendered, although there 
was extensive smuggling of sovereigns into India 
to take advantage of the premium. Then 
measures were adopted to give greater elasticitj 
to the Note issue. Under the old law the invest- 
ed proportion of the Note issue was fixed by 
statute and it could be altered only by altering 
the law or by Ordin.ancc. An Act was passed 
fixing the metallic portion of the Paper Currency 
Reserve at fifty per cent, of the Note I'lsne, the 
invested portion being limited to Rs. 20 crores 
In Indian securities and the balance in British 
securities of not more than twelve months' cur- 
, rency. Tbeinvested portion of the Paper Cur- 
rency Reserve was revalued at the new rate of 
exchange, and an undertaking was given that 
the profits on the Note issue would be devoted 
to writing off the depreciation, as also would be 
the interest on the Gold Standard Reserve when 
the total had reached £40 millions. Further, 
In order to give greater elasticity to the Note 
issue, power was taken to issue Rs. 5 crores of 
emergency currency in the busy season against 
commercial bills. These measures, save the 
alteration of the ratio, were generally approved 
, by the commercial public. 

Results. — It remains to sum up the result* 
of these measures. In a pregnant sentence in 
' their report the Currency Committee say that 
whilst a fixed rate of exchange exercises little 
influence on the course of trade, a rising exchange 
irapedesexportsandstimulates imports, a falling 
exchange exercises a reverse influence. Here 
we have the key to the failure of the currency 
i policy attempted. At the moment when it ^ as 
sought suddenly and violently to raise the rate 
of exchange bv the introduction of the n<.‘W 
ratio of two shillings gold, the export trade was 
weak and the import trade in obedience to th(‘ 
delivery of long deferred orders was strong. The 
very principle enunciated by the Currency Com- 
mittee wrecked the policy which they recom- 
mended. The rising rate of exchange scotcht'd 
the weak export trade and gave a great stimulus 
I to imports. Unexpected force*, such a* the 
financial crisUin Japan, the lack of buying pow ( r 
' on the Continent, and the movement for the 
transier of capital froin India to England at the 
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artificially high rate of exchange stimulated 
these forces, hut they had their origin in the 
attempt by administrative action artificially and 
violently to raise the rate of exchange. If let 
alone, the natural fall in exchange would have 
tended to correct the adverse balance of trade ; 
the ofiBciai policy exaggerated and intensified 
it. The effects on Indian business were severe. 
Exporters found themselves loaded with prodace 
for which there was no foreign demand ; import- 
ers found themselves loaded up with imported 
goods, bought in the expectation of the continu- 
ance of a high rate of exchange, delivered when 
it had fallen one and fourpence from the highest 
point reached. Immense losses were incurred 
by all importers. The Government sold £55 
millions of Reverse Councils before abandoning 


their effort to stabilise exchange at the new 
ratio ; the loss on these— that is the difference 
between the cost of putting the funds down in 
London and in bringing them back to India — 
was Rs. 35 crores of rupees. Government sold 
£53 millions of gold, without breaking or serious- 
ly affecting the premium on gold. The Secretary 
of State, in the absence of any demand for 
Council Bills, was able to finance his expenditure 
in England only through the lucky chance of 
heavy expenditure on behalf of the Imperial 
Government for the forces in ilesopotamia — 
this expenditure being made in India and set off 
, by payments in London. The only advantages 
i were a considerable contraction of the Note issue 
and the silver token currency. 


Ml. COMMISSION OF 1925-26. 


These unfortunate experiments induced a' 
period of great caution in dealing with Indian 
currency. The currency quacks having had their 
way, and proved their ignorance, went out of 
the field, and the wholesoTne policy of leaving 
Exchange alone, to find its natural level, fol- 
lowed. Left alone Exchange established itself 
round about the old ratio of fifteen to one, 
that is one shilling and fourpence to the rupee. 
Meantime great improvements were made in 
the organisation of Indian credit. The three 
Presidency Banks were merged in the Im- , 
perial Bank of India, a State Bank in all but' 
name, and the Bank entered into a contract 
with Government to open a hundred new 
branches in the first five years of its existence. 
The Bank mobilised and strengthened and 
widened Indian credit. The metallic backing 
of the Paper Currency was strengthened and 
the fiduciary portion of the Reserve brought 
within negligible proportions. Greater elasti- 
city was established in the currency by the 
power to issue emergency currency up to Rs. 12 
crores against commercial paper endorsed 
by the Imperial Bank when there is a tight- 
ness of money, and the practice of also issu- 
ing emergency currency against sterling in 
England. The Government of India now pur- 
chases sterling in India to meet its Home Char- 
ges when the conditions are favourable, instead 
of relj'ing entirely on the sales of Council Bills 
In London. A notable feature in Exchange 
history was the rise of Exchange, of its on-n 
strength, above the one and fourpenny figure. 
Towards the close of 1924 it gradually rose to 
one shilling and sixpence and stayed there. 

At this figure Exchange was maintained by 
Government, though the state of trade might 
have led to a higher figure. But as the wholly 
artificial ratio of the two shilling rupee retnalned 
on the statute book, the demand for an authorita- 
tive inquiry to fix the ratio of the rupee to gold or 
sterling was insistent, and a Committee was 
appointed in the autumn of 1925. Of this 
(Commander Hilton Young was chairman, with 
Sir Henry Strakosch as the chief gold expert. 
The personnel of the Committee was strong- 
ly criticised in India, on the ground that 
the Indian membership was inadequate, and 
that the individuals selected were not autho- 
ritati\e; a resolution was passed in the 


Assembly hostile to the whole body. Never- 
theless the Committee arrived in India 
in November 1925 and took evidence in 
Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta. It sailed for 
England in February 1926, and resumed its 
hearings in London, and reported on July 
1st, 1926. 

The main recommendations of this Commis- 
sion are summarised in the actual report In the 
following terms, and they are textually repro- 
duced in order that they may be above question:— 

(i) The ordinary medium of circulation 
should remain the currency note and the silver 
rupee and the stal)Uity of the currency in terms 
of gold should be secured by making the cur- 
■ rency directly convertible into gold, but gold 
.should not circulate as money. 

(u*) The necessity of unity of policy in the 
control of currency and credit for the achieve- 
ment of monetary stability involves the estab- 
ilishment of a Central Banking system. 

(iit) The Central Banking functions should 
' be entrusted to a new organisation, referred to 
as the Beserv'e Bank. 

(u) Detailed recommendations are made as 
to the constitution and functions and capacities 
of the Bank. 

(f) The outlines of a proposed charter are 
recommended to give effect to the recommend- 
ations which concern the Reserve Bank. 

I (vi) Subject to the payment of limited 
! dividends and the building up of suitable 
reserve funds, the balance of the profits of the 
Reserve Bank should be paid over to the 
, Government. 

(fit) The Bank should be given the sole 
right of note issue for a period of (say) 25 years. 
Not later than five years from the date of tiie 
charter becoming operative, Government notes 
; should cease to be legal tender except at Govern- 
j raent Treasuries. 

(viii) The notes of the Bank should be full 
legal tender, and should i)e giiarant)-ed by 
Government. The form and material of the 
jnote should be subject to the approval of the 
I Governor-General in Council. A suggestion is 
I made as to the fonn of the note. 
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(ix) An obligation should be imposed by 
statute on the Bank to buy and sell gold with- 
out limit at rates determined with reference 
to a fixed gold parity of the rupee but in quan- 
tities of not less than 400 fine ounces, no limi- 
tation being imposed as to the purpose for 
which the gold is required. 

(x) The conditions which are to govern 
the sale oi gold by the Bank should be so framed 
as to free \t in normal circumstances from the 
task of supplying gold for non-mouctary pur- 
poses. The method by which this may be 
secured is suggested. 

(xi) The legal tender quality of the sovereign 
and the half-sovereign should be removed. 

(xii) Government should oflfer “on tap** 
savings certificates redeemable in 3 or 5 years 
in legal tender money or gold at the option 
of the holder. 

(xiit) The paper currency should cease to 
De convertible by law into silver coin. It 
^ould, however, be the duty of the Bank to 
maintain the free Interchangeability of the 
different forms of legal tender currency, and 
of the Government to supply coin to the Bank 
on demand. 

(siu) One-rupee notes should be re-intro- 
duced and should be full legal tender. 

(av) ?fot€s other than the one-rupce note 
should be legally convertible into legal tender 
money, i.e., into notes of smaller denomination 
or silver rupees at the option of the currency 
authority. 

^*ri) No change should be made in the 
legal tender character of the silver rupee. 

(zrii) The Paper Currency and Gold Stand- 
ard Reserves should be amalgamated, and the 
proportions and composition of th^ combined 
Reserve should be fixed by statute. 

{xviii) The proporti»)ual reserve system 
should be adopted. Gold and gold securities 
should form not less than 40 per cent, of the 
Reserve, subject to a possible temporary reduc- 
tion, with the Consent of Government, on 
payment of a tax. The currency authority 
should strive to work to a reserve ratio 01 50 
to 60 per cent. The gold holding should be 
raised to 20 per cent, of the Reserve as soon 
as possible and to 25 per cent, within ten years. 
During this period no favoiiralile opportunity 
of fortifying the gold holding in the Reserve 
should be allowed to escape. Of the gold 
holding at least one-half should be held in I 
India. 

(lix) The silver holding in the Reserve 
should be very substantially reduced during 
a transitional period of ten years. 

(xx) The balance of the Reserve should be 
held in self-liquidating trade bills and Govern- 
ment of India securities. The “created** 
securities should be replaced by marketal)le 
securities within ten years. 

(«i) A figure of Rs. 50 crores has lieen 
fixed as the liability in respect of the contracti- 
bility in the rupee circulation. Recoramenda- 
tiona are made to secure that an amount equal 
to one-fifth of the face value of any increase 
or decreaie in the number of sllvei rupees in 
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issue shall be added to or subtracted from this 
liability, and the balance of profit or loss shall 
accrue to or be borne by the Government 
revenues. 

(xxii) The Issue Department of the Reserve 
Bank should be kept wholly distinct from its 
Banking Department. 

(xxiii) The Reserve Bank should be entrust- 
ed with all the remittance operations of the 
Government. The Secretary of State should 
furnish in advance periodical information as 
to his requirements. The Bank should be 
left free, at its discretion, to employ such 
method or methods of remittance as it may 
find conducive to smooth working. 

(xxiv) During the transition period the 
Government should publish a weekly return 
of remittances made. A trial should be made 
of the system of purchase by public tender in 
India. 

(xxv) The cash balances of the Government 
I (inclnding any balances of the Government of 
j India and of the Secretary of State outside 
I India), as well as the banking reserves in India 
of all baifivs operating in India, should be 
1 centralised in the hands of the Reserve Bank. 
Section 23 of the Government of India Act 
should be amended accordingly. 

(xxi'i) The transfer of Reserve assets should 
take place not later than 1st January 1929, 
and the Bank’s obligation to buy and sell gold 
should come into operation not later than 
Ist January 1931. 

(jzn't) During the transition period the 
currency authority {i.e., the Government until 
the transfer of Reserve assets and the Bank 
thereatter) should be under an obligation to 
buy gold and to sell gold or gold exchange at 
Its option at the gold points of the exchange. 
This obligation should be embodied in statu- 
tory form, of which the outline is suggested. 

(xxmi) Stabilisation of the rupee should 
be effected forthwith at a rate corresponding 
to an exchange rate of Is. 6ci. 

(xxix) The stamp duty on bills of exchange 
and cheques should be abolished. Bill forms, 
in the English language and the vernacular in 
parallel, should be on sale at post offices. 

(xxx) Measures should be taken to promote 
the development of banking in India. 

{xxxi) Every effort should be made to 
remedy the deficiencies in the existing body 
of statistical data. 

A Minute of Dissent —Whilst all the mem- 
bers of the Commission signed the report, one of 
their number. Sir Purshotamdas Thakordaa, 
did so subject to a minute of dissent. In 
the first part of this Minute Sir Purshotamdas 
subjected the long correspondence between 
the Government of India and the India Office 
on currency policy to a detailed analysis. The 
conclusions to wliich he came were that through- 
out the Government of India had striven 
for a system following the Fowler Report — a 
gold standard based on a gold currency, and 
that the efforts were emasculated by suc- 
cessive Secretaries of State, who had in view 
some which was often called the Gold 
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Exchange Standard, but which was in effect the gold resources of the country to an extent 
no standard at all. On the question of the that may seriously shake the confidence of the 
Gold Standard, he stressed the importance people in the currency system recommended/' 
of the free movement of gold in India, but 

subject to this condition accepted the Gold A Survey. — The official summary of the 
Bullion Standard recommended by his col- Report, and the summary of the minute of 
leagues. As for the proposed Reserve Banh. dissent, given above, do not however convey 
Sir PuTshotamdas, whilst recognising that the an idea of the far.reaclung proposals embodied 
scheme proposed might be the ideal, to be therein. These can be appreciated only if they 
attained in process of time, thought tl\at the are examined in close relation to the currency sys- 
best immediate course was to develop the tern of India in its various phases since 18')y. This 
Imperial Bank into a central bank for India,, was done in an article contributed to T?ie 
The chief point of difference with his colleagues Bankers' ^lagazine by Sir Stanley Reed, which 
was however the ratio. recognised to be a fair presentation of the 

position. The main features thereof are repro* 
Dealing with the ratio of the rupee to cold duced below. There is here some re-treading 
Sir Puishotamdas said that in September 1024 of the path laid out in the introductory section, 
the rate was approximately one and fourpcnce but tliis is unavoidable, if the full bearing 
gold. At that time the Government was pressed of the measures prot>osed by the Commissior 
to stabilise at the then ratio, and thus legally are to be appreciated. After describing thf 
to restore the long current legal standard of standard in force Sir Stank-y Reed asked 
money payments. This it declined to do, 

and by limiting the supply of currency, the “ What was the standard thus established? 
ratio was raised to one and sixpence gold by It is generally described in London as the Geld 
April 1925. He declined therefore to attach Exchange Standard. That status was nerer 
any importance to a ratio reached by such cUimed for it by its principal protagonist, the 
measures. Proceeding to analyse the course late Sir Lionel Abrahams, who described it 
of prices and wages, he combated the conclu- as a • Hinpiug standard. * The Royal Com- 
sion of his colleagues that prices had adjusted mission declares that ‘in truth in so far ss it 
themselves in a preponderant degree to one amounted to a definite standard at all, it 
shilling and sixpence. Tor these reasons he was a standard of sterling exchange. * Later 
recommended that the rupee sliould be stabi- they show that ‘ the automatic working cf the 
Used at the rate which was current for nearly excliange standard is thus not adequately 
twenty years, namely one and fourpence provided for in India, and never has been. 
His conclusions were summarised in the fol- The fundamental basis of such a standi:.id is 
lowing terms provision for tlie expansion and contraction 

X, , the volume of currency Under the 

** I look upon the question of the ratio in Indian system, contraction is not, and never 
this Report as being no less important than the ^^s been, automatic ’ 

Q uestion of the standard to be adopted for the 
ndian Currency System. I am convinced that ** However, the standard limped along until 
if the absolute necessity of the free infiow of the third year of the war. Thii exchange 
gold, which 1 have emphasised, is recognised, value of the rupee was stable j prices adjusted 
and steps taken to ensure it, the gold bullion themselves to the ratio ; Indian trade and 
standard proposed will be the correct one, industry developed. From the narrow stand- 
and the likelihood of its breaking down under point of profit and loss, the investment of the 
the strain of any convulsions in the future reserves, instead of keeping them in gold, 
will be as remote as it can reasonably be. But resulted in a considerable gain to the finances 
1 have very grave apprehensions that if the estimated in 1925 at £17,902,460. But; it 
recommendation of my colleagues to stabilise i,ad three great disadvantages ; it did not 
the rupee at U. 6d. is accepted and acted upon, inspire public confidence ; it placed the Indian 
India will be faced during the next few years currency at the morcy of the silver market 
with a disturbance in her economic organisa- which was on occasion deliberately cornered 
tion, the magnitude of which is difficult to against it ; and it left the control of currency 
estimate, but the consequences of which may \yy the Government divorced from the control 
not only hampei her economic development of credit >)y the Presidency Ranks, afterwards 
but may even prove disastrous. Such a dis- amalgamated in the Imperial Bank of India, 
turbance and its consequences my colleaguce on tliis the Commission make a very sugges- 
do not foresee to-day. But the possibility of five comment : ‘ when allowance has been made 
tlieir occurring cannot be ignored. Until for all misunderstandings and misapprehen- 
adjustment is complete, agriculture threatens sious, the fact remains that a large measure 
to become unattractive and less rernunerative of distrust in the present system is justified by 
than it is to-day, and industries will have to its imperfections. ’ 
undergo a painful process of adjustment, un- 
natural, unwarranted and avoidable — an adjust- “ There is, I think, an inadequate appreciation 
ment which will be much to their cost, and of the influence on the Indian currency and 
affect not only their stability and their pro- exchange of the war, and the action taken there- 
gress, but in certain cases, their very existence, after. The first break in the permanent ratio 
And should Nature have in store for India a of one shilling and fourpence did not occur until 
couple of lean years after the four good harvests 1917, when the full effect of dependence on the 
that we have had, during the period of forced silver market was revealed. Faced by the 
adjustment to a rate of la. 6ci., the steps that unprecedented rise in the price of silver the 
the Currency Authority will have to take to I Government of India had either to raise the 
maUtain exchange at this rata may deplete 1 prica of Council DiafU or el*e abandon the 
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couvertibiiity of the Kote Issue. V*i»ely, it 
took the forrui'r alternative ; the price of Council 
Drafts followed the price of silver. The effect 
01 this would have been transitory, but for 
the attempt in 1920. on the advice of the Babing- 
ton Smith Committee, to stabilise the rupee 
at a new ratio of two shillings gold when all 
gold prices T\ere Clashing. It is easy to be 
Wise after the event, but if the Government 
had followed silver down, as it followed silver 
up, there is no room to doubt that the rupee 
would have returned to its ‘permanent* ratio 
with no more disturbance than was inevitable 
und'^r war conditions. However, this was not 
done. The vain eflort to stabilise tlie now 
ratio was abandoned in September, 1920, 
and the two shilling rupee has since been a legal 
notion. Left tree from administrative action, 
the rupee fell below one shilling and threepence 
sterling and one shilling gold in 1921. bince 
under the intliieiice of good harvests, it has 
climbed upwards, and has been in the neighbour- 
hood of one shilling and sixpence gold for the 
past twehe months. Hut it U not always 
realised In London that under these vicissitudes 
the Indian standard has legally peibbt'd. In 
the worcU of the rejiort, * The stability of 
the gold value of the rupee Is thus based upon 
D<itiiing more substantial than a policy of the 
Government, and at present that policy can be 
found defined in no notification or undertaking 
by the Government, It has to be implied from 
the acts of the Government in relation to the 
currency, and those acts arc subject to no statu- 
tory regulation or control. * 

“The responsibility remitted to the Commis- 
sion was not therefore the mere stabilisation oi 
the rupee, but the establishment of a standard 
winch would command reasoned confidence 
in India, to link the rupee to that standard, 
and to pro\ide for its statutory control automa- 
tic working and stability ; to bring the control 
Of currency and oi crt flit under a single antbo- 
rity and to free the Indian currency and ex- 
oliange system from the dominance ot the silver 
market. In sliort, it was to estai>Ii<h the rule 
of law in place of the practice of administrative 
diftcrttion. 

Scheme for Gold Currency. — “ In the 

course oi their inquiries in India the Commis- 
810 U had placed lieforo tliem a scheme b»r tlie 
iimnediate e^tabllshmont of a gold bullion 
standard, and its early conversion into the gold 
srandard »iippoitcd by the gold turreiicy which 
a large body of Indian opinion has iIlfel^tently 
demanded. Tlie scheme was j'resented by the 
ulJieiuls of the I’inance Department, but’ it is 
known to be the work of the I'iuancc Member. 
Sir Basil Idackett, whose work in India i« of 
tiie greatest value. 

“ The essential features of this Scheme were 
the undertaking oi a statutory oblicatiim by 
Government to buy and seli gold bullion in 
400 or. bars; as soon as butheient gold was 
available to put a gold coin in circulation ; 
after a period tentatnely fixed at five years to 
undertake to give gold’ com in exchange for 
notes and rupees, and after a further period, 
also tentatively fixed at five years, make the 
siUcr rupee legal tender only for sums up to 
a small fixed amount. The scheme involved the 


disposal of 200 crores of silver rupees, or 687 
million fine ounces, in ten years ; the acquisition 
in all of £103 millions of gold ; and the establish- 
ment of credits in London or Xew York. The 
cost was estimated at one and two-thirds crores 
of rupees per annum during the first five years 
and thereafter from two-thirds of a crore to 
1*12 crore. 

“ This scheme is subjected by the Commisbion 
to a detailed examination, and rejected on 
grounds which are convincing. The main 
grounds for this decision are that the estimates 
of the amount and time of the gold demand 
are uncertain, and the absorption by India of 
tills £103 millions of gold, in addition to the 
normal absorption for the arts, hoards, etc., 
would poweriully react on the supplies of credit, 
clu“ iat»rs of interest, and gold prices, throughout 
the world. The reaction on the silver market 
from the dethronement of the rupee and realisa- 
tion of this Urge quantity of silver bullion would 
bo c\eu more marked, with severely prejudicial 
cflects on the silver hoards of the people of India 
and the exchanges with China, where India 
still docs a large business. Moreover, the 
capacity to raise the required credits is doubtful, 
and the cost is placed by the India Ottice at 
lU. 3 croies a year. 

“ The eMdence of the highest financial author- 
ities in London and New York established beyond 
doubt tliat it is not in the interests of India 
to precipitate any currency reform that would 
violently dUturb the gold and silver markets, 
however desirable that reform might be in 
itself. Also, tliat whilst London, working in 
close harmony with New York, would strain 
every nerve to supply India with the funds 
she might require for her own development, 
it could hardly be expected to provide credits 
lor a scheme which would upset the gold and 
silver markUs. But whilst on these grounds 
the Commission were not able to endorse Sir 
I'.asil Jilackott’s scheme, there is no doubt that 
lliey were profoundly influenced by it in their 
own rccomnicndatioua. The ultimate evolution 
of a policy wliich promises a cure for India’s 
currency bills is therefore in large measure due 
to tlie courage and ro’^oliition with which the 
Finance Authorities in that country faced them. 

A Gold Bullion Standard — “The currency 
system recommended by the Commission is a 
gold I'Ulhon standard. They propose that an 
obligation sbail be iuiposid by statute on the 
cuiienty authority to buy and seH gold without 
limit at rates deteriuined with teiereiice to a 
h.\cd gold parity of the rupee, but in (iiiantities 
of not Ies3 than 4U0 hue ounces, no limitation 
being imposed as to the purpose for which the 
gold IS icqiiirtd. The essence of tliis proposal 
13 “ that the ordinary medium of circulation in 
India should remain as at present the currency 
note and the silver rupee, and that the stability 
of the currv ucy in terms of gold should be secured 
by niakiug tlic cuireucy directly convertible 
into cold for all purposes, but that gold should 
not circulate as money. It must not circulate 
at first, and it need not circulate ever.” In 
breaking adrift from any idea of a sterling 
exchange, or gold exchange standard, the Com- 
missioD v*ere powerfully influenced by two 
factors — the necessity of safeguarding the 
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tndian system from the price 01 silver rising 
above the melting point of the rupee and the 
desirability of ej5tabli=iung cuntideuce by giving 
the country not only a real, but conspicuously 
visible link between the currency and gold. 

“ This reasoning is eminently sound, and the 
scheme in its broad outlines should command 
the unhesitating support not only of India, 
but of aD interested in Indian trade. India 
will have nothing to do with any exchange 
standard ; its experience has been too painful. 
Proposals to that end would be rejected by the 
legislature and prolong the currency controver- 
sies it is desired to close. The guld bullion 
standard satisfies all the country’s real needs. 
True, it will not give it the gold mint and the 
gold currency wliich have long been demanded; 
it Involves the demonetization of the sovereign 
to which a sentimental infiuence attaches. 
But whilst it does not do the&e things, it keeps 
the door open, ^i^o-oue contends tliat a gold 
standard and a gold currency are immediately 
practicable. The most rapid progress thereto 
is embodied in Sir Basil Blackett’s scheme, 
which is full of uncertainties and ri^ks. But 
when the gold leservea are strengthened to the 
requisite point, the proposals leave India per- 
fectly free to decide, through her legislature, 
where a gold currency is worth the expense. 

" We must, however, face the obligation 
which a gold bullion standard imposes on the 
currency authority in India ; indeed the Com- 
mission do not attempt to burke it. * The 
obligation la to convert the curreucy, iM»t merely 
Into foreign exchange, but iiito metallic gold, 
and It la an obligation that is not, as ronnerly, 
conditional and circumscribed, but absidute 
and unlimited. Nevertheless. ... it has been 
undertaken by every otii'.T country that has 
adopted an effective gol<l standard ; and we 
have satisfied ourselves that the y>reseut resour- 
ces in the form of reserves at the disposal of the 
Government of India are adequate to enable 
the currency authority safely to undertake 
the obligation, with the measures of fortification, 
and at the time, which we specify.* It is impor- 
tant, therefore, to examine the reserves and 
the procedure thereat. 

“ The reserves held for the purpose or ro.aiii- 
taining the value of the token currency are two- 
fold — the paper Currency Reserve and the Gold 
Standard Reserve, Their constitution on April 
30, 1920 (the date taken by the Commission), 
was as follows: — 

Paper Currency Reserve. 

Rs. Crores, 


Silver coin . . ■ • • • ..77*0 

Silver bullion .. .. -• 7*7 

Gold coin and bullion .. .. 22'3 

Rupee securities .. •- &7*1 

Sterling securities . . • - • . 21 ' 0 


185*1 

(The gold coin and bullion and the sh-rling 
securities are converted at the legal fiction 
ratio of two shillings per rupee.) 


The Gold Standard Reserve amounts at pre 
sent to £40,000,000 invested in Gold and in BrI 
tish Treasury Bills and other st\:iliug securities. 

“ Iq theory the two reserves luifll entirely 
different functions. The Paper Currency 
Reserve is the backing for the Note Issue. The 
Gold Standard Reserve, accumulated from the 
profits on coining, is designed to maintain the 
external value of the rupee. lu practice their 
action is closely Interlocked, and the first line 
of defence in the event of a demand for remit- 
tance from India is the gold in the paper currency 
reserve. This invisible line of demarcation 
will disappear if the Commission’s proposals 
are adopted. The Commission are justified in 
recommending that the two shall be amalgamat- 
ed. Their further proposals are that the 
proportions and composition of the combined 
Reserve should be fixed by statute ; that gold 
and gold securities should form not less than 
40 pet cent, of the whole, with 50 to 60 per cent, 
as the ideal ; and that the holiliiig of gold, wliich 
now stands at about 12*8 per cent, should be 
raised to 20 per cent, as soon as possible, and 
to 25 per Cent, in ten years. Generally, they 
I ♦>.«*. j .4.1! — !..» lavour- 

' » . ’ ’ * old holding 

' * • • . . to escape. 

“The proposal to bring the combined Reserve 
under statutory control is wise ; an arguable 
case could be made out lor the thesis that the 
currency difficulties of India have arisen in 
the main from the decision oi Lord Curzoii’s 
Government not to invest the otUcul acceptance 
of the Fowler Report with legislative authority. 
The strengthening of the gold reserves is in 
entire accord with Indian needs. 

The Ratio- — “ The majority of the Coramls- 
aioD, .Sir Furshotamdas Thakordaa being the 
only dissentient, recommend that the rupee 
be stabilised in relation to gold at a rate corres- 
ponding to an e.xchauge rate of one siiilling and 
sixpence to the rupee. Round this point con- 
troversy in India wiil be concentrated; it is 
wortli wiule to refresh our memories of the 
instory ol tlie ratio. The Fowler Committee 
recommended that the rupee should bo perma- 
nently btabih.sed at one shilling and fourpence; 
the Secretary of Stiite for India accepted their 
recommendations without quulUicutlon. The 
rupee was substantially steady at this point 
until August, 1917. 

“ One principle advanced in Sir Dadiba DalaFs 
proph'-tic imnonty report in 1919, that the 
lecal standard of money payments should be, 
and usually is, regarded as less open to repeal 
or modification than any other legislative Act, 
will command general acceptance. But when 
Sin Dadiba went on to suggest that the Govern- 
ment of India might have avoided this mea- 
sure by larger borrowings in India and encour- 
aging investment abroad he was on ground 
where no one m touch with Indian conditions 
can follow him. In the circumstances of the 
day the Government had no alternative to 
raising the rate of exchange save in declaring 
the rupee inconvertible, which during the war 
would have been disastrous. 1 must reiterate 
the belief that the real mischief was done not 
■when the rate of exchange was raised to meet 
the rise in silver, but wheu it wa.s not lowered 
as silver fell ; the attempt to stabilise the rupee 
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at the two shilUiig rate caused the Government 
of India large losses, and intiicted a terrible [ 
blow on trade; after it was abandoned in Sep- ' 
tember, 1920, the rupee fell below one shilling ■ 
and threepence sterling and one shilling gold. 
Thereafter, under the intlaence of a succession | 
of abundant harvests, it recovered. In 1923, 

It was one shilling and fourpence sterling ; , 
in Ocobcr, 1924 one and sixpence sterling 
and one and four gold. With the rise in the 
pound to gold parity, the rupee reached one 
and sixpence gold in June, 1925, and has re- . 
mained there. 

“ It is not, I think, open to doubt that if the ■ 
vain attempt to stabilise the rupee at two shil- 
lings had not been made in 1920, or if advantage 
had been taken of its return to one and four, 
the permanent standard might have been re- 
established without undue disturbance. i:>ir 
Purshotamdas Thakordas asserts in his minute 
of dissent that ‘ the Executive had made up 
their minds to work up to a one shilling and 
sixpence ratio long belore this Commission 
was appointed to examine the question. 
Indeed, they, have presented to us the issue 
m this regard as a jail accompli, achieved by 
them, not ha^iug hesitated by manipulation 
to keep up the rate even while we were in seaslon. 

I cannot conceive of any parallel to such a 
procedure lu any country.’ 

“It is to my mind a great misfortune that the 
opportunity of restoring the permanent ratio 
of one and four was not seized wiien it offered. 
Not because there is any special sanctity in a 
ratio as such but because there is a sanctity In the 
legal standard of money payments. If this 
had been done the Commission’s scheme would 
have received practically unanimous support j 
in India ; as it U a violent coutroveray will rage j 
round this secondary issue, obscuring the great | 
merit of the Commission’s basic recommenda- ! 
tion a true gold standard, statutory in its com- 
position and automatic m action, with the 
coalescence of the currency and credit author- 
ities. However, we have to deal with hicts 
as we find them. The majority of the commis- 
sion base their recommendation on tlie ‘convic- 
tion, which has been formed and cnmulatively 
reinforced during the progress of our inquiry, 
that at the present exchange rate of about one 
shilling and sixpence, prices in India have al- 
ready attained a substantial measure of adjust- 
ment with those in the world at large, and 
as a corollary, that any change in the rate would 
mean a difficult period of readjustment, involv- 
ing Widespread economic disturbance, which it 
is most desirable in the interests of the people 
to avoid, and which would in the end be followed 
by no countervailing advantage.’ Sir Pur- 
shotamdas Thakordas, in a closely-reasoned 
minute of dissent, supported by a wealth of 
figures, avers — and to my mind with conclusive 
force that the adjustments are far from complete, 
and cannot be completed in regard to wages 
without disastrous labour disputes. Both sides 
admit that their conclusions are weakened by 
the unreliability of the Indian index figures. 

“ The truth, I suggest, lies between these two 
contentious. There have been very substantial 
adjustments to one shilling and sixpence; no 
ratio could be operative for over a year without 
Inducing this result. But it is clear that the 
adjustments, especially in regard to wages In 


Western India, are not complete. In the matter 
of the indebtedness of the agricultural classes of 
India — seventy per cent, of the whole population 
there has been no adjustment, not in relation to 
the land revenue they pay to Government. The 
ratio therefore cannot be determined as a ques- 
tion of academic principle, but is a matter of 
expediency, 

“Here, it seems to me, the decisive factor is the 
economic consequence of a return to one slulling 
and fourpence. There is no hall-way house ; 
the rate must be either the de facto one of one 
and sixpence, or the old permanent ratio of one 
and fourpence. The change would be imme- 
diate not a matter of weeks or montlis, but of 
hours or minutes. There would be an immedi- 
ate rise in prices of twelve and a half per cent., 

I with a consequent reduction of real wages by 
I that proportion ; there would be convulsive 
I disturbance of the foreign trade ; there would be 
violent speculation. I omit all calculation of the 
effect of the lower rate on the finances of the 
1 Government of India, because this is an influence 
I which has been over-valued In the past ; it is 
1 iiiftiiitesimul in comparison with the industrial 
I and commercial iuterests involved. No one 
' who realises the sensitiveness of the Indian 
j market, and the proneuess to speculation, can 
j contemplate these violent disturbances without a 
lecUug akin to dismay. The balance of advan- 
tage lies with stabilisation at one and six ; 

' the controversy which must ensue Is part of the 
■ price to be paid for tlie neglect to re-establish 
' the permanent ratio when it was practicable. 

Tbe Note Issue- — “Before the war there 
was a considerable and growing circvilalion ol 
aoacreigns. On the outbreak of liostilitiea these 
disappeared as currency ; the actual currency ol 
India IS a token, the silver rupees and another 
token, the note convertible into rupees. Ever 
j since the breakway from the accepted gold 
IsUndard this obligatiou has imposed serious 
1 dillicuities on the currency'. It drove it into 
I tlie very heavy coining which followed recovery 
' from the famine ot 1899-1900 ; it compelled 
j heavy purchases of silver, which invariably rose 
' Hi prices as the Governmeut came into the 
i market ; and it placed tlie Indian currency sys- 
' teni. as occurred during the war, at the mercy 
of the silver market. The maintenance of the 
' convertibility of tbe note into silver rupees 
1 of tile present fineness is only possible so long 
i as silver does not rise above 48d. an ounce. The 
' removal of this anomalous provision, the Com- 
mission say, is an essential step in Indian cur- 
I reiicy reform which must be taken sooner or 
j later, ‘ No opportunity for the termination of 
j this obligatory convertibility is likely to be so 
lavourable at the present when, by making 
the notes convertible into gold bars for all 
1 purposes, a more solid right of convertibility 
U attached to them than they have ever 
had amce silver ceased to be a reliable standard 
of value.’ Both propositions can be 
accepted tn their entirety. 

“ The rise In the volume of the paper currency 
la one of tbe most remarkable features In Indian 
financial history. It developed from no change 
In the status of the note itself ; it was always con- 
vertible on demand ; but from increased facjli- 
tiea for the encashment of notes, beginning with 
tbe introduction o! universal notes ot small de* 
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liomlnatioii and steadily progressing as expert* ' Assembly, which urged that there had not been 
ence was gained. We can therefore endorse time to study the Iteport and that the_ papers 
the conclusion of the Commission that the best were not available, the discussion of this mea- 
way to foster the use of currency notes is to sure was postponed until the 1927 session. On 
establish confidence in their practical convert!- Ifovember ISththe Government of India issued 
bility, ‘ and this confidence has been secured not a notification to the following effect: — 


so much by a legal obligation to encash them 
at currency offices as by making rupees readily 
available to the public at centres where there is 
a demand for them.’ 

“ The Commission therefore propose that whilst 
tlie legal obligation to convert into rupees all 
the notes in circulation shall remain, this 
obligation should not attach to the new notes to 
be Usued by the CentralBank, and coincidentally 
the one-rupee note, which had acquired great 
popularity before it was discontinued on the 
uTound of economy, shall be re-issued. The 
legal obligation on the Central Bank will be to 
give legal tender money, either notes of smaller 
denominations or silver rupees, at its option ; 
but it w'ill be the duty of the Bank to supply 
rupees freely in such quantities as may be re- 
quired for circulation, and of the Government 
to furnish the Bank with such coin. The cur- 
rency position is such that the change in the 
legal status of the note will be unfelt. India is 
suffering from a surfeit of rupees, the total 
volume of which is estimated at approximately 
Ba. 400 ciores. There are Us. 85 crores of silver 
coin and bullion in reserve. The whole tendency 
will be in the direction of a return of rupees to 
the reserve rather than to an appetite therefor. 
Xot only will there exist the fullest capacity to 
supply rupees on demand, but there will be a 
positive inducement to the currency authority 
to encourage a demand for rupees in order to 
get rid of its redundant stock. It Is clear that 
the present opportunity of freeing the currency 
authority from the dependence on the sliver 
market wliich has hampered India for so 
many years is exceptionally favourable, and 
should be seized without hesitation." 

The reception of the Report followed very 
closely the lines indicated as probable in the 
article in The Bankers’ Magazine which we Iiave 
quoted extensively above. There was a con- 
siderable protest, strongest in Western India 
but shared in other parts of the country, against 
the proposal to stabilise the rupee at one shilling 
and sixpence and a demand for a reversion to 
one and fourpence. There was, particularly 
in Bombay, a reluct.ance to agree to the estab- 
lishment of the Reserve Bank, coupled with the 
desire that the Imperial Bank of India should 
be re-moulded in order to make it the Central 
Bank, with the functions proposed to be remit- 
ted to the Reserve Bank. These voices were so 
loud that they overbore the consideration of the 
basic recommendations of the Report, a true gold 
standard, and the establishment of an organi- 
sation which would link currency with credit. 

In August 1926 the Government published the 
text of a Bill designed to fix the ratio at one and 
six, and to support it by the sale of bullion on 
the lines laid down in the Report. At the re- 
quest of a large body of opinion in the Legislative 


** Alter considering the report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Indian Currency and Finance, the 
Secretary of State for India in Council in agree- 
ment with the Government of India, is prepared 
to accept as a whole the recommendations of the 
Commission, subject to such further considera- 
tion of details as may prove to be necessary. The 
necessary legislation to give effect to these recom- 
mendations will be introduced in the Indian 
Legislature during the forthcoming session.*' 

The New Ratio- — So far from cloang the 
discussion, this notification intensified it. 
FeeUng ran high on the subject of the ratio, 
considerable interests in the country being 
convinced that one shilling and sixpence 
was a higher rate than the manufacturing and 
agricultural industries could bear without 
prolonged and disastrous readjustment. These 
found strong expression when the Bill to give 
effect to the new rate was brought before the 
Legislative Assembly in February-March 1927. 
The Indian Currency Bill was however accepted 
by the Assembly by a small majority, and 
adopted by the Council of State. It established 
the ratio of one shilling and sixpence by enacting 
that the Government would purchase gold at 
a price of twenty-one rupees three annas ten 
pies per tola of fine gold in the form of bars con- 
taining not less than forty tolas and would sell 
gold or, at the option of Government, sterling 
for Immediate delivery In London at the same 
price after allowing for the normal cost or 
transport from Bombay to London. A rate 
of one shilling five pence forty-nine sixty-fourths 
was notified as Government's selling rate for 
sterling to meet these obligations. 

Exchange has since remained stable at the one 
and sixpenny rate. World trade depression in 
the slump of I'JHO made it increasingly difficult 
for the Government of Irnlia to maintain the 
statutory ratio, but their difficulties were solved 
when Great Britain W'ent off the Gold standard 
in September 1931, and the rupee was linked to 
sterling. Since then, large exports of commer- 
cial and hoartlcd gold from India have served to 
keep tlie exchange ratio stable, despite much 
agitation for a reversion to the Is. 4d. ratio by 
interested parties. Generally speaking, the ten- 
dency in the last ten years has been for the rupee 
to be worth more than Is. Cd., and thus Govern- 
ment have found no difficulty in maintaining a 
stable exchauge. Since the outbreak of the war 
in September 1939, official restrictions on ex- 
change operations have perforce increased and 
caused some inconvenieuce to buNinessmen. But 
the rupee continues to maintain its strength and 
there is little doubt that, left to its.elf, it would 
appreciate in terms of foreign currencies rather 
than depreciate. 
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THE RESERVE BANK. 


The following Act of the Indian Legislature 
received the assent of the Govemor-General on 
March 6, 1934, and is known as the Reserve 
Bank of India Act, 1934 : — 

Whereas it is expedient to constitute a Reserve 
Bajak for India to regulate the issue of bank 
notes and the keeping of reserves with a \iew to 
securing monetary stability in British India 
and generally to operate the currency and credit 
system of the country to its advantage ; 

And whereas in the present disorganisation 
of the monetary systems of the world it is not 
possible to determine what will be suitable as 
a permanent basis for the Indian monetary 
system ; 

But wherea* it is expedient to make tem- 
porary provision on the basis of the existing 
monetary system, and to leave the question of 
the monetary standard best suited to India to be 
considered when the international monetary 
position has become sufficiently clear and stable 
to make it possible to frame permanent measures; 

It is hereby enacted as follows : — 

( 1 ) A Bank to be called the Reserve Bank of 
India shall be constituted for the purposes of 
taking over the management of the currency 
from the Governor-General in Council and of 
carrying on the business of banking in accor- 
dance with the provisions of tliis Act, 

(2) The Bankshall be a body corporate by the 
name of the Reserve Bank of India, having 
perpetual succession and a common seal, and 
shall by the said name sue and be sued. 

Share Capital. — (1) The original share capital 
of the Bank siiall be five crores of rupees divided 
Into shares of one hundred rupees each, wliich 
shall be fully paid up. 

(2) Separate registers of shareholders shall be 
maintained at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Matlras 
and Rangoon, and a separate issue of shares 
shall be made in each of the areas served liy 
those registers, as defined in the First .Schedule, I 
and shares shall be transferable from one ' 
register to another. 

(5) A shareholder shall be qualifieil to be regis- 
tered as such in any area in which he is ordinarily 
resident or iias his principal place of business 
in India, but no person shall be registered as a 
shareholder in more tlian one register ; and no 
person who is not — 

(a) domiciled in India and either an Indian 
subject of His Majesty, or a subject of a State 
in India, or 

(6) a British subject ordinarily resident In 
India and domiciled in the United Kingdom 
or in any part of His Majesty’s Dominions the 
government of which does not dixscriininate in 
any way against Indian subjects of His Majesty 
or 

(c) a company registered under the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913, or a society registered 
under the Co-operative Societies Act, 1912, 
or any other law for the time being In force in 
British India relating to co-operative societies 


or a scheduled bank, or a corporation or com- 
pany incorporated by or under an Act of Parlia- 
ment or any law for the time being in force 
in any part of His Majesty's Dominions the 
government of which does not discriminate in 
any way against Indian subjects of His Majesty, 
and having a branch in British Indi^ 
shall be registered as a shareholder or be 
entitled to payment of any dividend on any 
share, and no person, who, having been duly 
registered as a shareholder, ceases to be quali- 
fied to be so registered, shall be able to exercise 
any of the rights of a shareholder otherwise 
than for the purpose of the sale of his shares. 

(4) The Governor-General in Council shall, by 
notification m the Gazette of India, specify the 
parts of His Majesty's Dominions which shall 
be deemed for the purposes of clauses (b) and (c) 
of sub-section (3) to be the Parts of His Majesty's 
Dominions in which no discrimination against 
Indian subjects of His Majesty exists. 

(5) The nominal value of the shares originally 
.assigned to the various registers shall be as 
I follows, namely 

I (rt) to the Bombay register — one hundred 
I and forty laklis of rupees : 

(b) to the Calcutta recister— one hundred 
and forty-five lakhs of rupees : 

I (c) to the Delhi register— one hundred and 
fifteeu lakhs of rupees. 

I (d) to tiie Madras register — seventy lakhs 
; of rupees. 

(e) to tile Rangoon register — thirty lakhs of 
rupees: 

Pro\ided that if at the first allotment the 
toUd nominal value of the shares on the Delhi 
register for which applications are received is 
less than one hundred and fifteen lakhs of 
rupt’cs, the Central Board shall, before pro- 
ceetling to any allotment, transfer any shares 
not applied for up to a maximum nominal value 
of thirty-five lakhs of rupees from that register 
vn two equal portions to the Bombay and the 
Calcutta register. 

A Committee consisting of two elected mt-m- 
bers of the Assembly and one elected member 
of the Council of State to be elected by non- 
official members of the respective Houses shall 
be associated with the Central Board for the 
purpose of making public issue of shares and 
looking after the first allotment of shares. 

(6) In allotting the shares assigned to a regis- 
ter, the Central Board shall, in the first instance, 
allot five shares to each qualified applicant 
who has applied for five or more sliares ; and, 
if the number of such applicants is greater 
than one-fifth of the total number of shares 
assigned to the register, shall determine by lot 
the applicants to whom the shares shall be 
allotted. 

(7) If the number of such applicants is less 
thw one- fifth of the number of shares assigned 
to the register, the Central Board shall allot the 
remaining sluires firstly, up to the limit ol one- 
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half of such remaining shares, to those appli- 
cants "Who have applied for less than five shares, 
and thereafter as to the balance to the various 
applicants in such manner as it may deem fair 
and equitable, having regard to the desirability 
of distributing the shares and the voting rights 
attached to them as widely as iiossible. 

(8) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
sub-sections (6) and (7), the Central Board shall 
reserve for and allot to Government shares of: 
the nominal value of two lakhs and twenty 
thousand rupees to be held by Government for 
disposal at par to Directors "seeking to obtain 
the minimum share qualification required under 
sub-section (2) of section 11. 

(9) If, after all applications have been met in 
accordance with the provisions of sub-sections 
{6h (7) and (8), any shares remain unallotted, 
they shall, notwithstanding anything contained 
in this section, he allotted to and taken up by 
Government, and shall be sold by the Governor 
General in Council as soon as may be, at not 
less than par, to residents of the areas served 
by the register concerned. 

(10) The Governor General in Council shall 
have no right to exercise any vote under this 
Act by reason of any shares allotted to him under 
sub-section (8) or under sub-section (9). 

(IJ) A Director shall not dispose of any shares 
obtained from Government under the provisions 
of sub-section (8) otherwise than by re-sale to 
Government at par, and Government shall be 
entitled to re-purchase at par all such shares 
held by any Director on his ceasing from any 
cause to bold office as Director, 

Increase and reduction of share capital 

— (1) The share capital of the Bank may be 
increased or reduced on the recommendation oi 
the Central Board, with the previous sanction of 
the Governor General in Council and with the 
approval of the Central Legislature, to such 
extent and in such manner as may bedetermiaed 
by the Bank in general meeting. 

(21 The additional shares so created shall be 
of the nominal value of one hundred rupees 
each and shall be assigned to the various regis- 
ters in the same proportions as the shares con- 
stituting the original share capital. 

(3) Such additional shares shall be fuUy paid 
up, auci the price at which they may be issued 
shall be fix^ by the Centra] Board with the 
previous sanction of the Governor General in 
Council. 

(4) The provisions of section 4 relating to the 
manner of allotment of the shares constituting 
the original share capital shall apply to the 
allotment of such additional shares, and existins 
shareholders shall not enjoy any preferential 
right to the allotment of such additional shares. 

The Bank shall, as soon as may be, establish 
offices in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras 
and Rangoon and a branch in London, and may 
establish branches or agencies in any other 
place in India or, with the previous sanction 
of the Governor General in Council, elsew’here. 

The general superintendence and direction of 
the atfairs and business of the Bank shall be 
entrusted to a Central Board of Directors which 


may exercise all powers and do all acts and 
things w'hich may be exercised or done by the 
B^k and are not by this Act expressly directed 
or required to be done by the Bank in general 
meeting. 

(1) The Central Board shall consist of the 
following Directors namely : — 

(a) a Governor and two Deputy Governors, 
to be appointed by the Governor General in 
Council alter consideration of the recommenda- 
tions made by the Board in that behalf. 

(b) four Directors to he nominated by the 
Governor General in Council, 

(c) eight Directors to be elected on behalf 
of the shareholders on the various registers, 
in the manner provided in section 9 and in the 
following numbers, namely : — 

(1) for the Bombay register — two Directors; 
(li) for the Calcutta register — two Directors : 
(lu) for the Delhi register — two Directors ; 
(ir) for the Madras register — one Director : 
(r) for the Rangoon register — one Director, 

and 

(d) one government official to be nominated 
by the Governor General in Council, 

(2) The Governor and Deputy Governors shall 
devote their whole time to the affairs of the 
Bank, and shall receive such salaries and allow- 
ances as may be determined by the Central 
Board, with the approval of the Governor 
General in Council. 

(3) A Deputy Govemorand the Director nomi- 
nated under clause (d) of sub-section (l) may 
attend any meeting of the Central Board and 
take part in its deliberations but shall not be 
entitled to vote. 

Provided that when the Governor is absent 
a Deputy Governor authorized by him in this 
behalf in writing may vote for him. 

(4) The Governor and a Deputy Governor shall 
bold office for such term not exceeding five years 
as the Governor General in Council may fix 
when appointing them, and shall be eligible for 
re-appointment. 

A Director nominated under clause (6) or 
elected under clause (c) of sub-section (1) shaU 
hold office for five years, or thereafter until 
his successor shall have been duly nominated 
or electe<l, and, subject to the provisions of 
section 10, shaU be eligible for re-nomination 
or re-election. 

A Director nominated under clause (d) of 
sub-section (1) shall hold office during the 
pleasure of the Governor General in Council. 

<5) No act or proceeding of the Board shall 
be questioned on the ground merely of the 
existence of any vacancy in, or any defect in the 
constitution of the Board. 

Local Boards.- — (1) Local Board shall be 
constituted for each of the five areas specified 
in the First Schedule, and shall consist of — 

(a) five members elected from amongst 
themselves by the shareholders who are regis- 
tered on the register fur that area and are 
qualified to vote, and 
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(6) not more than three members nominated 
by the Central Board from amongst the share- 
holders registered on the register for that area, 
who may be nominated at any time. 

Provided that the Central Board shall in 
exercising this power of nomination aim at se- 
curing the representation of territorial or econo- 
mic interests not already represented, and in 
particular the representation of agriculturai 
interests and the interests of co-operative 
hanks. 

(2) At an election of members of a Local 
Board for any area, any shareholder who has been 
registered on the register for that area, for a 
period of not less than six months ending with 
the date of the election, as holding five shares 
shall have one vote, aud each shareholder so 
registered as having more than five shares shall 
have one vote for each five shares, but subfect 
to a maximum of ten votes, and such votes 
may be exercised by proxy appointed on each 
occasion for that purpose, such proxy being 
himself a shareholder entitled to vote at the 
election and not being an employee of the 
Bank. 

(3) The membersof a Local Board shall hold 
office until they vacate it under sub-section (6) 
and. subject to the provisions of section 10, 
shall be eligible for re-election or re-nomination, 
as the case may be. 

( 4) At any time within three months of the da v 
on which the Directors representing the share- 
holders on any register are due to retire under 
the provisions of this Act, the Central Board 
shall direct an election to be held of members 
of the Local Board concerned, and shall specify 
a date from which the registration of transfer 
from and to the register ehall be suspended until 
the election has taken place. 

(5) On the issue of such direction the Local' 
Board shall give notice of the date of the election 
and shall publish a list of shareholders holding ' 
five or more shares, with the dates on which 
their shares were registered, and with their 
registered addresses, and such list shall he 
available for purchase not less than three weeks 
before the date fixed for the election. 

(6) The names of the persons elected shall be 
notified to the Central Board which shall there- 
upon proceed to make any nominations per- 
mitted by clause (b) of sub-section (1) it may 
then decide to make, and shall fix the date on 
which the outgoing members of the Local 
Board shall vacate office, and the incoming 
members shall be deemed to have assumed office 
on that date. 

(7) The elected members of a Local Board shall 

as soon as may be after they have been elected, 
elect from amongst themselves one or two 
persons, as the case may be, to be • 

representing to the shareholders on *■ : 

ter for the area for which the Board • • : 
tttted. 

(8) A Local Board shall advise the Central 
Board on such matters as may be generally or 
specifically referred to it and shall perform such 
duties as the Board may by regulations, 

delegate to it, 


(1) N o person may be a Director or a member 
of a Local Board who — 

(а) is a salaried government official or a 
salaried official of a State in India, or 

(б) is, or at any time has been, adjudicated 
an insolvent, or has suspended payment or 
has compounded with his creditors, or 

(c) is found lunatic or becomes of unsound 
mind, or 

(d) is an officer or employee of any bank, 
or 

(«> is a director of any bank, other than a 
bank which is a society registered or deemed 
to he registered under the Co-operative Societies 
Act, 1912, or any other law for the time being 
m force in British India relating to co-operative 
societi^. 

(8) No two persons who are partners of the 
same mercantile firm, or are directors of the same 
private company, or one of whom Is the general 
agent of or holds a power of procuration from the 
other, or from a mercantile firm of which the 
other is a partner, may be Directors or members 
of the same Local Board at the same time. 

(3) Nothing in clause (a), clause (d) or clause 
(c) of sub-section (1) shall apply to the Governor, 
or to a Deputy Governor or to the Director 
nominated under clause (d) of sub-section (1) 
of section 8. 

(1) The Governor General in Council may 
remove from office the Governci, or a Deputy 
Governor or any nominated or elected Director. 

Dro\ided that in the case of a Director nomi- 
nated or elected under cl.ause (b) or clause (c) of 
sub-section <1) of section 8 this power shall be 
exercised only on a resolution passed by the 
Central B<'>ard in that behalf by a majority 
consi^ti^g of nf)t less than nine Directors. 

I (2) A Director nominated or elected under 
! clause (6) or clause (t*)of sub-section (1) of section 
, 8, and any member of a Local Board shall cease 
to hold office if, at any time after six months from 
the date of his nomination or election, he is 
not registered as a holder of unencumber^ 
shares of the Bank of a nominal value of not 
less th.an five thousand rupees, or if he ceases 
to hoM iinencurabercd shares of that value, and 
any such Director shall cease to hold office if 
without leave from the Governor General m 
Council he absents himself from three consecu- 
tive meetings of the Central Board convened 
under sub-section (1) of section 13. 

(3) The Governor General in Council shall re- 
move from office any Director, and the Central 
Board shall remove from office any member of a 
Local Board, if such Director or member becomes 
subject to any of the disqualifications specified 
in sub-section (1) or sub-section (2) of section lO. 

A Ds’-'^^tor or member of a Ixioal Board 

• . ’ lasing to hold office under the 

,ections shall not be eligible for 

.... ■' ■ ■ either as Director or as member 

of a Local Board until the expiry of the terra 
for which his appointment was made. 

(5) The appointment, nomination or election 
as Director or member of a Local Board of any 
person who is a member of the Indian I.egisla- 
ture or of a local Legislature shall be void 
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unless, witliin two months of the date of his 
appointment, nomination or election, he ceases 
to be such member, aud, if any Director or mem- 
ber of a Local Board is elected or nominated as a . 
member of any such Legislature, he shall cease 
to be a Director or member of the Local Board 
as from the date of such election or nomina- 
tion, as the case may be. | 

(6) A Director may resign his office to the 
Governor General in Cbuncil, and a member of a t 
Local Board may resign his office to the Central , 
Board, and on the acceptance of the resignation , 
the office shall become vacant. 

(1) If the Governor or a Deputy Governor by 
infirmity or otherwise is rendered incapable 
of cxeiiuting his duties or is absent on leave or 
otherwise in circumstances not involving the 
vacation of his appointment, the Governor ' 
Genera! in Council may, after consideration of the 
recommendations made by the Central Board 
in this behalf, appoint another person to 
officiate for him, and such person may, notwith- j 
standing anrthing contained in clause (d) of' 
Bub-section (1) of section 10, be an officer | 
of the Bank. 

(2) If an elected Director is for any reason un- 
able to attend a particular meeting of the Central 
Board, the elected members of the Local Board 
of the area which he represents may elect one of 
their number to take his place, and for the 
purposes of that meeting the substitute so 
elected shall have all the powers of the absent 
Direct<»r. 

(3) Where any casual vacancy in the office of 
any member of a Local Board occurs otherwise 
than by the occurrence of a vacancy in the office 
of a I>lrectof elected by the Local Board, the 
Central ^ard may nominate thereto any 
qualified person recommended by the elected 
members of the Local Board. 


for him, shall preside at meetings of the Central 
Board, and, in the event of an equality of 
votes, shall have a second or casting vote. 

General Meetings. — (1) A general meeting 
(hereinafter in this Act referred to as the annual 
general meeting) shall be held annually at a 
place where there is an office of the Bank within 
six weeks from the date on which the annual 
accounts of the Bank are closed, and a general 
meeting may be convened by the Central ^ard 
at any other time : 

Provided that the annual general meeting shall 
not be held on two consecutive occasions at 
any one place. 

(2) The shareholders present at a general 
meeting shall be entitled to discuss the annual 
accounts, the report of the Central Board on 
the Walking of the Bank throughout the year 

; and the auditors’ report on the annual balance- 
, sheet and accounts. 

(3) Every shareholder shall be entitled to at- 
tend at any general meeting and each shareholder 
who has been registered on any register, for a 
period of not less than six months ending with 

I the date of the meeting, as holding five or more 
I shares shall have one vote and on a poll being 
j demanded each shareholder so registered shall 
have one vote for each five shares, but subject to 
; a maximum of ten votes and such votes may be 
.exercised by proxy appointed on each occasion 
jfor that pur^se, such proxy being liiiiiself a 
[shareholder entitled to vote at the election 
I and not being an officer or employee of the 
j Bank. 

j (1) The following provisions shall apply to 
(the first constitution of the Central Board, and, 
i notwithstanding anything contained in section 
i 8, the Central Board as constituted in accordance 
I therewith shall be deemed to be duly constituted 
in accordance with this Act. 


(4) Where any casual vacancy occurs in thej ( 2 ) The first Governor and the first Deputy 
office of a Director other th^ the vacancies j (j^^vernor or Deputy Governors shall be appoint- 

^ sub-section (1), the vacancy l,y the Guvernor General in Council on his 

shall he filled, in the case of a nominated Direc- j jujtjjjtive, and shall receive such salaries 

tor by nomination, and in the case of an elected j and allowances as he may determine. 

Director by electo)n held in the manner pro - 1 

vided In section 9 for the election of Directors. I (3) The first eight Directors representing the 
Provided that before such election is made the I various registers shall be 

resulting vacancy, U any, in the Local Board and I "<»"»> by ‘he Governor General in Coimcil 
any vacancy in the otBce of an elected member''™™ served respectively by those 

of such Board which may have been filled by Directors so nommated shall 

member nominated under sub-section (3) shall ! h° *1 o hce until their successors shaU hare been 
be filled by election held as nearly as may be , ’'^ly elected as provided m sub-section (4). 
in the manner provided in section 9 for the ' (4) On the expiry of each successive period of 

election of members of a Local Board. j twelve months after the nomination of Directors 

(5) A person nominated or elected under this j under sub-section (3) two Directors shall be elect- 

section to fill a casual vacancy shall, subject ! the manner provided in section 9 until all 
to the proviso contained in sub-section (4), i ^h® Directors so nominated have been replaced 
hold office for the unexpired portion of the I elected Directors holding office in accordance 
term of his predecessor. i with section 8. The register in respect of 

(1) Meetings of the Central Board shall be "*>■* ‘be election is to be held shall be selected 
convened by the Governor at least sii times in lot from amrag the registers stiU represented 
each year and at least once in each quarter. by nominate Directors and for the purposes 

4 .U -Tf-crv* *- 4 . Of lot the Madras and Rangoon registers 

(2) Any three Directors ma> requi^ the ' shall be treated as if they comprised one register 
Governor to convene a meetmg of the Central only 

Bo^d at any time and the Governor shall forth - 1 soon as may be after the commencement 
with convene a meeting accordingly. qI Central Board shall direct elec- 

(3) The Governor, or in his absence the De- tiona to be held and may make nominations, lii 
puty Governor authorized by the Governor upder order to constitute Local Boards in accordance 
tfie proviso to sub-sectjon (3) of section 8 to vote iwjth the provision of section 9, and tfie 
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members of such Local Boards stall hold office 
up to the date fixed under sub-section (6) of 
section but shall not exercise any right under 
sub-sectiou (7) of that section. 

Business. — The Bank shall be authorized ' 
to carry on and transact the several kinds 01 
business hereinafter specified, namely : — 

(1) the accepting of money on deposit 
without interest from, and the collection of 
money for, the Secretary of State in Council, 
the Governor General in Council, Local Govern- 
ments, States in India, local authorities, bank^ 
and any other persons ; 

(2) (a) the purchase, sale and rediscount 
of bills of exchange and promissory notes, drawn 
on and payable in India and arising out of 1 
boTia fide 'commercial or trade transactions 
bearing two or more good signatures, one of 
whicli siiall be that of a scheduled bank, and 
maturing within ninety days from the date of 
such purchase or rediscoimt, exclusive of days 
of grace ; 

(b) the purchase, sale and rediscount of 
bills of exchange and promissory notes, drawn 
and payable in India and bearing two or Dxore 
good signaturea, one of which shall be that of a 
sclieduled bank, or a provincial co-operative 
bank, and drawn or issued for the purpose of 
financing seasonal agricultural operations or the 
marketing of crops, and maturing within nine 
months from the date of such purchase or 
rediscount, exclusive of days of grace ; 

(c) the purchase, sale and rediscount of bills 
of exchange and promissory notes drawn and I 
payable in India and bearing the signature of! 
a scheduled bank, and issued or drawn for the I 
purpose of holding or trading in securities of the I 
Government of India or a Local Government, or 
such securities of States lu India as niay 1 
be specified in this behalf by tlie Governor 
<leneral in Council on the recommendation of the 
I'entral Board, and maturing within ninety 
days from the date of such purchase or redis- 
count, exclusive of days of grace ; 

(3) (a) the purchase from and sale to sche- 
duled banks of sterling in amounts of not less 
than the equivalent of one lakh of rupees ; 

(6) the purchase, sale and rediscount of 
hills of exchange (including treasury bills) 
drawn in or on any place in the Buited King- 
dom and maturing witliin ninety days from 
the date of purchase, piovided that no such 
purchase, sale or rediscount shall be made in 
India except with a scheduled bank ; and 

(c) the keeping of balance.s with banks in 
the United Kingdom : 

(4) the making to States in India, local 
authorities, scheduled banks and provincial 
co-operative banks of loans and advances, 
repayable on demand or on the expiry of 
fixed’ periods not exceeding ninety days, against 
the security of — 

(а) stocks, funds and securities (other than 
immovable property) in which a trustee is 
authorized to invest trust money by any Act 
of Parliament or by any law for the time being 
In force in British India , 

(б) gold or silver or documents of title to 
the same; 


(c) such bUls of exchange and promissory 
notes as are eligible for purchase or rediscount 
by the Bank ; 

{d) promissory notes of any scheduled bank 
or a provincial co-operative bank, supported 
by documents of title to goods which have been 
transferred, assigned, or pledged to any such 
bank as security for a cash credit or overdralt 
granted for bona fide commercial or trade 
transactions, or for the purpose of financing 
seasonal agricultural operations or the marketing 
of crops ; 

(5) the making to the Governor General in 
Council and to such Local Governments as 
may have the custody and management of their 
own provincial revenues of advances repayable 
in each case not later than three months from 
the date of the making of the advance ; 

(6) the issue of demand drafts made payable 
at its own offices or agencies and the making, 
issue and circulation of bank post bills ; 

(7) the purchase and sale of Government 
secuiities of tlie United Kingdom maturing 
within ten years from the date of such purchase’; 

(S) the purchase and sale of securities of the 
Government of India or of a Local Government 
of any maturity or of such securities of a local 
authority in British India or of such States in 
India as may be specified in this behalf by the 
Governor General iu Council on the recoin- 
' meodation of tlie Central Board : 

! Provided that securities fully guaranteed as 
to principal and interest by the Government 
I of India, a Local Government, a local authority 
! or a State in India shall be deemed for the pur- 
poses of this clause to be securities of such 
(Government, authority or State ; 

Provided further that the amount of such 
securities held at any time in the Banking 
Department shall be so regulated that — 

(a) the total value of such securities shall 
not exceed the aggregate amount of the share 
capital of the Bank, the Keserve Fund and 
three-fifths of the liabilities of the Banking 
Department in respect of deposits ; 

(b) the value of such securities maturing 
after ooe year shall not exceed the aggregate 
amount of the share capital of the Bank, the 
Reserve Fund and two-fifths of the liabilities 
of the Banking Department in respect oi 
deposits ; and 

(c) the value of such securities maturing 
after ten years shall not exceed the aggregate 
amount of the share capital of the Bank and 
the Reserve Fund and one-fifth of tlie liabilities 
of the Banking Department in respect of 
deposits ; 

(9) The custody of monies, securities and 
other articles of value, and the collection of the 
proceeds, whether principal, interest or divi- 
dends, of any such securities ; 

(10) the sale and realisation of all property, 
wh'ther movable or imniu\able, which may 
iu any way come into the possession of the 
Bank in sati'.faction, or part satisfaction, of 
any -of its claims ; 
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(11) the acting as agent for the Secretary of , 
State in (Council, the Governor General in Council ' 
for any Local Government or local authority of ! 
State in India in the transaction of any of the 
following kinds of business, namely : — 

(a) the purchase and sale of gold or silver ; 

(b) the purchase, sale, transfer and custody 
of bills of exchange, securities or shares in any 
company ; 

(c) the collection of the proceeds, ■whether 
principal, interest or dividends, of any securities 
or shares ; 

(d) the remittance of such proceefls, at the 
risk of the pnncipal, by bills of exchange payable 
either in India or elsewhere ; 

(e) the management of public debt ; 

(12) the purchase and sale of gold coin and 
bullion ; 

(13) the opening of an account with or the 
making of an agency agreement with, and 
the acting as agent or correspondent of a bank, 
which is the principal currency authority of any 
country under the law for the tune being in 
force in that country or any international bank 
formed by such banks, and the investing of the 
funds of the Bank in the shares of any such 
international bank ; 

(14) the borrowing of money for a period 
not exceeding one month for the purposes of 
the business of the Bank, and the giving of 
security for money so borrowed : 

Pro%’ided that no money shall be borrowed 
under this clause from any person in India 
other than a schedule bank, or from any ■person 
outside India otlier than a bank which is the 
principal currency autJiority of any country 
under the law for the time being in force in that 
country : 

Provided farther that the total amount of 
such borrowings from persons in India shall 
not at any time exceed the amount of the share 
capital of the Bank ; 


or promissory note does not bear the signature 
of a scheduled bank or a provincial co-operative 
bauk : or 

(2) purchase or sell sterling in amounts of 
not less than the equivalent of one lakh of 
rupees ; or 

(3) make loans or advances repayable on 
demand or on the expiry of fixed periods not 
exceeding ninety days against the various forms 
of security specified in clause (4) of that section : 

Provided that a committee of the Board or the 
Governor shall not, save in cases of special 
urgency, authorized action under this section 
without prior consultation with the Central 
B.oard and that in all cases action so authorized 
shall be reported to the members of the Central 
Board forthwith. 

Forbidden Business.— Save as otherwise 
provided in sections 17, 18 and 45, the Bank 
may not 

(1) engage in trade or otherwise have a 
direct interest in any commercial, industrial 
or other undertaking, except such interest as it 
may in any way acquire in the course of the 
.«5atifcfaction of any of its claims ; provided that 
all such intere«5ts shall be disposed of at the 
earliest possible moment ; 

(2) purchase its own shares or the shares to 
any other bank or of any company, or grant 
loans upon the security of any such shares ; 

(3) advance mnney on mortgage of, or other- 
wise on the scciirjty of, immovable i)roperty 
or documents f«f title relating thereto, or become 
the owner of immovable property, except so 
far as is nece««ary for its own bubiness pre- 
mi'-e.s and residences for it.s olficers and servants ; 

(4) make loans or advances; 

(5) draw or accept bills payable otherwise 
than on demand ; 

(6) allow interest on deposits or current 
accounts. 
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(15) the making and issue of bank notes 
fiubjtjct to the provi'sion of this Act ; and 

(16) generally, the doing of all surh matters 
and things as may be incidental to or conse- 
quential upon the exercise of its powers or the 
discharge of its duties under this Act. 

When, in the opinion of the Central Board or, 
where the powers and functions of the Central 
Board under this section have been delegated 
to a committee of the Central Board or to the 
Governor, in the opinion of such committee or 
of the Governor as the case may be, a special 
occasion has arisen making it necessary or 
expedient that action should be taken under 
this section for the purpose of regidating credit 
in the interests of Indian trade, commerce, 
industry and agriculture, the Bank may, not- 
withstanding any limitation contained in sub- 
clauses (a) and (6) of clause (2) or sub-clause 
(a) or (&) of clause (3) or clause (4) of section 17. — 

(1) purchase, sell or discount any of the biUs 
of excliange or promissory notes specified in 
sub-clause (a) or (ft) of clause (2) or sub-clause 
{b) of clause (3) of that section though such bill 


The Bank shall undertake to accept monies 
for aeeount of the Seeretary of State in Council 
and the Governor General in Council and such 
Local Governments as may have the custody 
and management of their’ own pro\incial re- 
venues and such State.s in India as may be 
approved of and notified by the Governor 
General in Council in the Gazette of India, and 
to make payments up to the amount standing 
to the credit of their accounts respectively, and 
to carry out their excha'uge, Temittance and 
other banking operations, including the manage- 
ment of the public debt. 

(1) The Governor General in Council and 
such Local Governments as may have the 
custody and management of their own provincial 
revenues shall entrust the Bank, on such condi- 
tions as may be agreed upon, with ail their 
money, remittance, exchange and banking 
transactions in India and, in particular, siiall 
deposit free of interest all their cash balances 
with the Bank 

Provided that nothing in this sub-section 
shall prevent the Governor General in Council 
or any Local Government from carrying on 
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money transactions at places where the Bank 
has no branches or agencies, and the Governor 
General in Council and Local Governments 
may hold at such places such balances as they 
may require. 

(2) The Governor General in Council and each 
Local Government shall entrust the Bank 
on such conditions as may be agreed upon, 
with the management of the public debt and 
with the issue of any new loans. 

(3) In the event of any failure to reach agree- 
ment on the conditions referred to in this section 
the Governor General in Council shall decide 
what the conditions shall be. 

(4) Any agreement made under tliis section to 
which the Governor General in Council or any 
Local Government is a party shall be laid, as 
soon as may be after it is made, before the 
Central Legislature and in the case of a Local 
Government before its local Legislature also. 

Bank Notes. — (1) The Bank shall have the 
sole right to issue bank notes in Brithh India, 
and may, for a period which shall be fixed by the 
Governor General m Council on the recommenda- 
tion of the Central Board, issue currency notes 
of the Goveinmcnt of India supplied to it by 
the Governor General iu Council, and the pro- 
visions of this Act applicable to bank notes 
sball, unless a contrary intention appears, apply 
to all currency notes of the Government of 
India issued either by the Governor General m 
Council or by the Bank in like manner as if 
s<uch currency notes were bank notes, and re- 
ferences in this Act to bank notes shall be 
construed accordingly. 

(2) On and from the date on which this 
Chapter comes into force the Governor General 
in Council shall not issue any currency notes. 

Issue Department. — (1) The issue of bank 
notes shall be conducted by the Bank iu an 
Issue Department which shall be separated and 
kept wholly distinct from tiie Banking Depart- 
ment, and the assets of the Issue Dep.irtment 
shall not be subject to any liability other than 
the liabilities of the Issue Department as here- 
inafter defined in section ^4. 

(2) The Issue Department shall not issue 
bank notes to the Banking Department or to 
any other per«!<'n except m exchange for other 
bank notes or for such coin, bulhon or securities 
as are permitted Ijy this Act to form part of the 
lleserve. 

Bank notes shall he of the denominational 
values of five rupees, ten rupees, fifty rupees, 
one hundred rupees, five hundred rupees, one 
thousand rupees and ten thousand rupees, unless 
otlierwise directed by the Governor General 
in Council on the recommendation of the Central 
Board. 

The design, form and material of bank notes 
shall be such as may be approved by the Gover- 
nor General in Council after consideration of the 
recommendations made by the Central Board. 

(1) Subject to the provisions of sub-section 
(2), every bank note shall be legal tender at 
any place in British India in payment or on 
account for the amount expressed therein, and 
shall be guaranteed by the Governor General 
in Council. 
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(2) On recommendation of the Central 
Board the Governor General in Council may, 
by notification in the Gazette of India, declare 
that with effect from such date as may be 
specific in the notification, any series of bank 
notes of any denomination shall cease to be 
legal tender save at an office or agency of the 
Bank. 

The Bank shall not re-issue bank notes which 
are tom, defaced or excessively soiled. 

Notwithstanding anything contained in any 
enactment or rule of law to the contrary, no 
person shall of right be entitled to recover from 
the Governor General in Council or the Bank 
the value of any lost, stolen, mutilated or 
imperfect currency note of the Government of 
India or bank note ; 

Provided that the Bank may, with the pre- 
vious sanction of the Governor General in Council, 

I prescribe the circumstances in and the conditions 
land limitations subject to which the value of 
[such currency notes or bank notes may be 
refunded as of grace and the rules made under 
this proviso shall be laid on the table of both 
Houses of the Central Legislature. 

The Bank shall not be liable to the payment 
of any stamp duty under the Indian Stamp Act, 
1809,' in respect of bank notes issued by it. 

(1) If in the opinion of the Governor General 
in Council the Bank fails to carry out any of 
the obligations imposed on it by or under this 
Act, he may, by notification in the Gazette of 
India, declare the Central Board to be super- 
seded, and thereafter the general superinten- 
dence and direction of the affairs of the Bank 
^hall be entrusted to such agency as the Governor 
General in Council may determine, and such 
agency may exercise the powers and do all 
acts and things which may be exercised or done 
by the Central Board under this Act. 

(2) When action is taken under this section 
the Governor General in Council shall cause a 
full report of the circumstances leading to such 
action and of the action taken to be laid before 
the Central Legislature at the earliest possible 
opportimity and in any case witliin three months 
from the issue of the notification superseding 
the Board. 

No person iu British India other than the 
Bank or, as expre^^ly authorized by this Act, 
the Governor General in Council shall draw, 
accept, make or issue any bill of exchange, 
hundi, promissory note or engagement for the 
payment of money payable to bearer on demand 
or borrow, ow’e or take up any sum or sums of 
money on the bills, hundis or notes payable to 
bearer on demand of any such person : 

Provided that cheques or dnifts, including 
hundis, payable to bearer on demand or other- 
wise may be drawn on a person's account with 
a banker, shroff or agent. 

(1) Any person contravening the provisions 
of section 31 shall be punishable with fine which 
may extend to the amount of the bill, hundi, 
note or engagement in respect whereof the 
oflfence is committed. 

(2) No prosecution imder this section shall 
be instituted except on complaint made by the 
Bank. 
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Assets of the Issue artment. 

(1) The assets of the issue Bepartment 
shall consist of gold coin, gold bullion, sterling 
securities, rupee coin and rupee securities to 
such aggrega^ amount as is not less than the 
total of the liabilities of the Issue Department 
as hereinafter defined. 

(2) Of the total amount of the assets, not 
less than two-fifths shall consist of gold coin, 
gold bullion or sterling securities : 

Provided that the amount of gold coin and i 
gold bullion shall not at any time be less than | 
forty crores of rupees in value, | 

(3) The remainder of the assets shall be ' 
held in rupee coin. Government of India rupee i 
securities of any maturity and such bills of ' 
exchange and promissory notes payable in ! 
British India as are eligible for purchase by the | 
Bank under sub-clause (a) or sub-clause (6) of 
clause (2) of section 17 or under clause (1) of 
section 18 : 

Provided that the ainoimt held in Govern- 
ment of India rupee securities shall not at any , 


amount of the currency notes of the Govern- 
ment of India and bank notes for the time 
being in circulation. 

(2) For the purposes of this section any 
currency note of the Government of India or 
bank note which has not been presented for 
payment within forty years from the 1st day 
of April following the date of its issue shall be 
deemed not to be in circulation, and the value 
thereof shall, notwithstanding anything con- 
tamed in sub-section (2) of section *23, be paid 
by the Issue Bepartment to the Governor 
General in Council or the Banking Department, 
as the case may be ; but any such note, if subse- 
quently presented for payment, shall be paid 
by the Banking Department, and any such 
payment in the ca^e of a currency note of the 
Government of India shall be debited to the 
Governor General in Council. 

On the date on ^\hich this Chapter comes 
into force the Issue Department shall take over 
from the Governor General in Council the liability 
for all the currency notes of the Government of 
India for the time being in circulation and 
the Governor General m Council shall transfer 


time exceed one-fourth of tlio total amount of 
the assets or fifty crores of rupees, whichever j 
amount is greater, or, with the previous sane- ! 
tion of the Governor General in Council, such' 
amount plus a sum of ten crores of rupees. 1 

(4) For the purposes of this section, gold 
coin and gold biiJlion shall be valued at 8.47512 
grains of fine g'dd per rupee, rupee coin shall 
be valued at its face value, and securities shall 
be valued at the market rate for the time being 
obtaining. 

(5) Of the gold coin and gold bullion held 
as assets, not less than seventeen-twentieths 
shall be held in British India, and all gold coin 
and gold bullion held as a^ssets shall be held in 
the custody of the Bank or its agencies . 

Provided that gold belonging to the Bank 
which is in any other bank or in any mint or 
treasury or in transit may be reckoned as part 
of the assets. 

(6) For the purposes of this section, the 
sterling securities which may be held as part of 
the a-^sets shall be securities of any of the follow- 
ing kinds payable in the currency of the United 
Kingdom, namely : — 

(a) balances .it the credit of the Issue De- 
partment with tlie Bank of England ; 

(b) bills of exchange bearing two or more 
good signatures and drawn on and ])a\able 
at any place in the United Kingilom and having 
a maturity not exceeding ninety days ; 

(c) government securities of the United 
Kingdom maturing within five years: 

Provided that, for a period of two years from 
the date on which this Chapter comes into 
force, any of such last mentioned securities may 
be securities maturing after five years, and the 
Bank may, at any tune before the expiry of that 
period, dispose of suchsecurities notwithstanding 
anything contained in section 17. 

Liabilities of the Issue Department. — (1) The 
liabilities of the Issue Department shall be 
an amount equal to the total of the 


to the Issue Department gold com, gold bullion, 
sterling '.ecunties, rupee coin and rupee securi- 
ties to such aggregate amount as is equal to the 
total of the amount of the liability so trans- 
ferreil. 'J'lic com, bullion and securities shall 
be transferred in such projiortion as to comply 
With the requirements of section 33 : 

Provided tiiat tlie total amount of the gold 
coin, goM bullion and sterling securities so trans- 
fer! cil sliall not be loas than one-half of the 
whole amount ti.iusferrcd, and that the amount 
of rupee coin so transferred sliall not exceed 
fifty crores of rupees • 

Provided further that the wliole of the gold 
coin and gold bullion held by the Governor 
Geneial m Cninicil in the gold standard reserve 
and the paper currency rcacive at the time of 
transfer shall be so transferred. 

(1) After the close of any financial year 
in which the minimum amount of rupee coin 
held in the a^^sets, as shown in any of the weekly 
accounts of tlie Issue Department for that year 
prescribed under sub-section (1) of section 53, 
Is greater than fifty crores of rupees or one-sixth 
of the total amount of the assets as shown in 
tiiut account, whichever may be the greater 
the Bank may deliver to the Governor General 
in Council rupee com up to the amount of such 
excess but not without his consent excelling 
five crores of rupees, against payment of legal 
tender value in the form of bank notes, gold 
or securities : 

Provided that if the Bank so desires and if the 
amount of gold coin, gold bullion and sterling 
securities in the assets does not at that time 
exceed one-half of the total assets, a proportion 
not exceeding two-fifths of such payment shall 
be in gold coin, gold bullion or such sterling 
securities as may be held as part of the assets 
under sub-section (6) of section 33, 

(2) After the close of any financial year 
in which the maximum amount of rupee com 
held in the assets, as so shown, is less than fifty 
crores of rupees or one-sixth of the total amount 
of the assets, as so shown, whichever may be 
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the greater the Governor General in Council 
shall deliver to the Bank rupee coin up to the 
amount of such deficiency, but not without its 
consent excee'ling five crores of rupees, against 
payment of legal tender value. 

(1) Notwithstanding anything contained in 

the foregoing provisions, the Bank may, with the 
previous sanction of the Governor General in 
Counci). for periods not exceeding thirty davi. . 
m the first instance, which may, with the hke' 
sanction, be extended irnm time to time by . 
periods not exceeding fifteen days, hold as 
assets gold com, gold bulliim or sterhug securi- 
ties cf less aggregate amount than that reQuiied 
by sub-section (2i of section 6-i and, whilst the 
holding IS so r?dii' ed, the proviso to that sub- ' 
section shall cea^e to be operative. ; 

ProNided that the gold com and cold bullion 
held as such assets ^hali not be reduced below 
the amount specitici m tlie p^ovI^o to sub- 
section of section 3d .«o long as any sterling 
securities remain held as such assets 

(2) In respect of any periofi during which 
the holdmgof g"ld c^in, gold bulli'm and sterling 
secur^tie^ i's reduced under sub-sectiou (1), the 
J^uk shall pay to the Go\eruor General in 
Council a tax upon the amount by which such 
holding is reduced below’ the minimum "pre- 
scribed by suh-section {2i of ''ecti’-m Sd ; and 
such tax shall be payable at the bank rate tor , 
the time being lu force, with an additicm oi 
one per cent, ^ter annum when such Indding 
exceeds thirty-two and a half per rent ot the 
total amount of the assets and of a fuitlier one 
and a half per cent, per annum in respect of 
every fuither decrease, of two and a half per 
cent! or part of such dei.rea«e : 

ProMded that the tax shall not in anv event 
be payable at a rate le^s than six per cent per 
annum. 

The Go^er^ur General in Councilshall under- 
take not to re-i^sue any rupee coin delivered 
under section 36 nor to put into circulation aoj 
rupees, except through the Bank and a» providetl 
m that section ; and the Bank shall nndertake 
not to dispose of rupee com otherwise than for 
the puiposes of circulation or by delivery to 
the Governor General m Council under that 
section. 

(1) The Bank shall issue rupee com on 
demand m exchange fur bank notes and cur- 
rency notes of the Go% eminent of India, and 
shall issue currency notes or bank notes on 
demand in exchange for coin which is legal 
tender under the Indian Coinage Act, 1906. 

(2) The Bank shall, in exchange for currency ' 
notes or tank notes of five rupees or upwards, 
supply currency notes or bank notes of lower' 
value or other coins which are legal tender under ’ 
the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, in such quantities j 
as may, in the opinion of the Bank, be required ' 
for circulation ; and the Governor General in 
Council shall supply such coins to the Bank on : 
demand. If the Governor General in Council! 
at any time fails to supply such coins, the Bank j 
shall be released from its* obhgations to supply ' 
them to the public. 

Obligation to sell sterlinc- — The Bank shall 
sell, to any person who makes a demand 
m that behalf at its office in Bombay, Calcutta, 


Delhi. Jladras or itanguon and pa>s the pur- 
chase price in lesial tender currency, sterline 
for immediate delivery in London, at a rate 
not below one shilling and five pence and forty 
nme aixty-fourths of a penny for a rupee: 

Provided that no person shall be entitled to 
demand to bay an amount of sterling le?s than 
ten thousand pounds. 

Oblisatioa to buy sterling. — The Bank shall 
buv. from a ly person w'ho makes a fiemar.d 
in that behalf at its oiRce in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi. Madras or Kang<..on. sterling for immediate 
delivery in London, at a rate not higher than 
one ^^ulllm^ and >ix pence and three-sixteenths 
of a penny for a rupee 

Provided that no person -hall be entitled to 
demand to srll an amount of sterling less than 
ten thou'^and p'vuiid*. 

Provided farther that no person shall be 
entitled to receive pavmeiit unle^s the Bank 
IS satisfied that iiaynient of the sterling in Lon- 
don has beeu made. 

Cash reserves of scheduled banks. — (1) Every 
bank included in the Second Schetii.le shall 
m.ixiitain with the Bank a balance the amount 
of which shall not at the close of business 
on any day V>e less, than five per cent, of the 
demand liabilities and two per cent, of the 
rune liabihtnrs id s>iKh bank in India as shown 
m the return referred to in sub-sectii'u (.2b 
Explanation . — For the purposes of this section 
liabilities shall not include the paid-up capital 
or the re'-erves. or any credit balance in the 
profits ami losa aooomit ui the bank 01 the 
amount of any loan tak^n irom the Keserve 
Bank. 

(2) Every scheduleii bank -hall send to the 
Governor General in Council and to the Bank 
a return Mumd b\ twf) responsible officers of 
.«uch bank showing — 

(«> the amounts of its demand and time 
liabilities, respectively, in India, 

(f>) The total amount lield in India in cur- 
n nev notes of the Government of India and 
bank notes, 

(c) the amounts held in India in rupee coin 
and subsidiary com, respectively, 

(cf) the amounts of advances made and of 
bills discounted in India, respectively and 
(e) the balance held at the Bank, 
at the close of business on each ITiday or 
if Friday is a public holiday under the Negotiable 
Instruments Act, 1881. ai the close cf business 
on the preceding workinc day ; and such return 
-hall be sent not later than two working days 
after the date to w’hich it relates : 

Provided that where the Bank is satisfied 
that the furnishing of a weekly return under this 
sub-section is impracticable in the case of any 
scheduled bank by reason of the geographical 
position of the bank and its branches, the 
Bank may require such bank to furnish in 
lieu of a weekly return a monthly return to be 
dispatched not later than fourteen days after 
! the end of the month to wliich it relates giving 
the details specified in this sub-section in res- 
i pect of such bank at the close of for 

i the month. 
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(3) If at the close of business on any day . 
before tbe day fixed for the next return, the ■ 
balance held at the Bank by any scheduled ; 
bank is below the minimum prescribed in sub- 
section (1), such scheduled bank shall be liable | 
to pay to the Bank in respect of each such day 
penal interest at a rate three per cent, above 
the bank rate on the amount by which the 
balance with the Bank falls short of the 
prescribed minimum, and if on the day fixed 
tor the next return such balance is still below 
the prescribed minimum as disclosed by this 
return, the rates of penal interest shall be 
increased to a rate five per cent, above the bank 1 
rate in respect of that day and each subse- 
quent day on which the balance held at the 
Bank at the close of business on that day is 
below the prescribed minimum 

(4) Any scheduled bank fading to comply 
with the provisions of sub-section (2) shall be 
liable to pav to the Governor General in Council 
or to the :^nk, as the case may be, or to each, 
a penalty of one hundred rupees for each day 
during which the failure continues. 

(5) The penalties imposed by sub-sections (.i» 
and (4) shall be payable on demand made by the 
Bank, and, in the event of a refusal by the 
defaulting bank to pay on such demand, may 
be levied by a direction of the principal Civil 
Court having jurisdiction in the area where 
an office of the defaulting bank is situated, such 
direction to be made only upon application 
made in this behalf to the Court by the Governor 
General in Council in the case of a failure To 
make a return under sub-section (2) to the 
Governor General in Council, or by the Bank 
with the previous sanction of the Governor 
General In Council in other cases. 

(6) The Governor General in Council shall, 
by notification in the Gazette of India, direct 
the inclusion in the Second Schedule of any 
bank not already so inclnded which carries on 
the business of banking in British India and , 
which — 

(а) has a paid-up capital and reserves of an 
i^gregate value of not less than five lakhs 
of rupees, and 

(б) Is a company as defined in clause (2) cf 
section 2 of the Indian Companies Act, 1013, 
or a corporation or a company incorporated b\ 
or under any law in force in any place outside 
British India, 

and shall by a like notification direct the ex- 
clusion from that Schedule of any scheduled 
bank the aggregate value of whose paid-up 
capital and reserve becomes at any time les-' 
than five lakhs of rupees, or which goes into 
liquidation or otherwise ceases to carrj’ on 
banking business. 

The Bank shall compile and shall cause to be 
published each week a consolidated statement 
showing the aggregate of the amounts under 
each clause of sub-section (2) of section 42 
exhibited in the returns received from sche- 
duled banks under that section. 

The Bank may require any provincial co- 
operative bank with which it has any transac- 
tions under section 17 to furnish the return 
referred to in sub-section (2; of section 42, 
and if it does so, the provisions of snb-sections 


(4) and (5) of section 42 shall apply so far as 
may be to such co-operative bankas if it were 
a scheduled bank. 

Agreonent with the Impoial Bank — 

(1) The Bank shall enter into an agreement 
with the Imperial Bank of India which shall be 
subject to the approval of the Governor General 
in Council, and shall be expressed to come into 
, force on the date on which this Chapter comes 
j into force and to remain in force for fifteen 
I years and thereafter until terminated after 
five years’ notice on either side, and shall 
further contain the provisions set forth in the 
Third Schedule : 

Provided that the agreement shall be condi- 
; tional on the maintenance of a sound financial 
position by the Imperial Bank and that if, in 
I the opinion of the Central Board, the Imperial 
' Bank has failed either to fulfil the conditions 
i of the Agreement or to maintain a sound financial 
position, the Central Board shall make a recorn- 
mendation to the Governor General in Council, 
and the Governor General in Council, after 
making such further enquiry as he thinks tit, 
may issue instructions to the Imperial Bank 
with reference either to the agreement or to 
any matter which in his opinion involves the 
security of the Government monies or the assets 
of the Department in the custody of the 

Imperial Bank, and in the event of the Imperial 
Bank disregarding such instructions may 
declare the agreement to be terminated. 

(2) The agreement referred to in sub-section 
(1) shall, as soon as may be after it is made, be 
lai*l before the Central Legislature. 

General Provisions. 

The Governor General in Council shall trans- 
ler to the Bank rupee securities of the value of 
five croi'es of ^upee^ to be allocated by the Bank 
to the llcserve Fund. 

After making provision for bad and doubtful 
debts, depreciation in assets, contributions to 
staff and superannuation funds, and such other 
contingencies as are usually provided for by 
bankers, and after payment out of the net 
annual profits of a cumulative dividend at 
such rate not exceeding five iier cent, per annum 
on the share capital as the Governor General 
m Council mav fix at the time of the issue of 
shares, a portion of the surplus shall be allocated 
to the payment of an additional dividend to the 
'shareholders calculated on the scale set forth 
in the Fourth Schedule and the balance of the 
■surplus shall be paid to the Governor General 
in Council : 

Provided that if at any time the lieserve 
' Fund IS less than the share capital, not less 
! than fifty lakhs of rupees of the surplus, or the 
. whole of the surplus if less than that amoimt 
j shall be allocated to the Reserve Fund. 

(1) Notwithstanding an> thing contained in 
the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, or any other 
; enactment for the time being in force relating 
' to income-tax or super-tax, the Bank shall not 
be hable to pay income-tax or super-tax on 
! any of its income, profits nr gains. 

I Provided that nothing in this section shall 
' affect the liability of any shareholder in respect 
of inc-ome-tax or super-tax. 
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(2) For the purposes of section 18 of the 
Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, and of any other 
relevant, provision of that Act relating to the 
levy and refund of income-tax any dividend 
paid under section 47 of this Act shall be deemed 
to be “Interest on Securities.” 

The Bank shall make public from time to 
time the standard rate at which it is prepared 
to buy or re-discount bills of exchange or other 
commercial paper eligible for purchase under 
this Act. 

(1) yot less than two auditors shall be 
elected and their remuneration fixed at the 
annual general meeting. The auditors may 
be shareholders, but no Ihrector or other olfieer 
of the Bank shall be eUiiible during his con- 
tinuance in office Any auditor shall he eligible 
for re-election on quitting office. 

(3) The first auditor'? of the Bank may be 
appointed by the Central Board before the first 
annual general meeting and, if so appointe«i, shall 
hoM office only until that meeting. All audi- 
tor!; elected under this section shall severally be, 
and continue to act as, auditors until the first 
annual general meeting after their respective 
elections . 

Pro%ided that any casual vacancy in the 
office of any auditor elected under this section 
may be filled by the Central Board. 

Without prejudice to anything contained in 
section 60, the Governor 'General in Council 
may at any time appoint the Auditor General 
or such auditors as he thinks fit to examine 
and report upon the accounts of the Bank. 

Every auditor shall be supplied with a copy 
of the annual balance-sheet, and it shall be lii'> 
duty to examine the same, together with the 
accounts and vouchers relating thereto; 
and every auditor shall have a list delivered to 
him of all books kept by the Bank, and shall at 
all reasonable times have access to the books, 
accounts and other documents of the Bank, 
and may, at the expense of the Bank if appointed 
by it or at the expense of the Governor General 
in Council if appointed by him, emplov account- 
ants or other persons to assist him in investigat- 
ing such accounts, and may, in relation to such 
accounts, examine anv Director or officer of the 
Bank. 

(2) The auditors shall make a report to the 
shareholders or to the Governor General in 
Council, as the case may be, upon the annual 
balance-sheet and accounts and in every such 
report they shall state whether, 111 their opinion, 
the balance-sheet is a full and fair balance- 
sheet containing all necessary particulars and 
properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and 
correct view of the state of the Bank’s affairs, 
and, in case they havq called for any explana- 
tion or information from the Central Board, 
whether it has been given and whether it is 
‘'itiiifactory. Any such report made to the 
shareholders shall be read together with the 
report of the Central Board, at the annual 
general meeting. 

Ratorns- — (1) The Bank shall prepare and 
transmit to the Governor General in Council 
a weekly account of the Issue Department and 
'^f the Banking Department in the form set out 
m the Fifth Schedule or in such other form ] 


I as the Governor General in Council may, by 
! notification m the Gazette of India, prescribe. 
' The Go\-emor General in Council shall cause 
these accounts to be published weekly in the 
Gazette of India. 

(2) The Bank shall also, within two months 
_ from the date on which the annual accounts 
I of the Bank are closed, transmit to the Governor 
■ General in <-ouncil a copy of the annual accounts 
signed by the Governor, the Deputy Governors 
! and the Cliief Accounting Officer of the Bank, 
land certified by the auditors, together with a 
I report by the Central Board on the workkig 
of the Bank throughout the year, and the 
Governor General in Council shall cause such 
accounts and report to be pubUshed in the 
Gazette of India, 

j (3) The Bank shall also, within two months 
I from the date on which the annual accounts of 
I the Bank are closed, transmit to the Governor 
I General in Council a statement showing the 
[ name, address and occupation of, and the 
j number of shares held by, each shareholder of 
1 the Bank. 

I Agricultural Credit Department- — The Bank 

shall create a special Agricultural Credit Depart- 
j nient the functions of which shall be — 

I (<G to niamtam an expert staff to study all 
i questions of agricultural credit and be available 
for consultation by the Governor General in 
! Council, Local Governments, provincial co- 
operative banks, and other lianking organisa- 
tions. 

(6) to co-ordinate the operations of the 
Bank in connection with agricultural credit 
and its relations ''ith provincial co-operative 
banks and any other banks or organisations 
engaged in the busme'-s of agricultural credit. 

(I > the Bank shall, at the earliest practicable 
date and m any case within three years from 
the date on which this Chapter comes into 
force, make to the Governor General in Council 
a report, with proposiUs, if it thinks fit, for 
leci«!ation. on the following matters, uuiieiy : — 

(n) the extensKm of the pro\isious of this 
Act relating to ^-che^iuK^^ banks to persons and 
tirm-i, not being scheduled banks, engaged in 
British India in the busmens of banking, and 

(b) the improvement of the machinery for 
dealing with agricultural finance and methods 
for effecting a closer connection between agri- 
cultural enterprise and the operations of the 
Bank. 

(2) When the Bank is of opinion that the 
international monetary pvisition has become 
sufficiently clear and stable to make it possible 
to determine w’hat will be suitable as a perma- 
nent basis for the Indian monetary system and 
to frame permanent measures for a monetary 
standard it shall report its views to the Governor 
General in Council. 

(1) The Ix)cal Board of any area may' at any 
time require any shareholder w’ho is registered 
on the register for that area to furnish to the 
Local Board within a specified time, not being 
less than thirty days, a declaration, in such 
form as the Central Board may by regulations 
prescribe, giving particulars of all shares on the 
said register of which he is the owner. 
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(2) If it appears from such declaration that 
any shareholder is not the owner of any shares 
which are registered in his name, the Loc^ 
Board may amend the register accordingly. 

(3) If any person required to make a de- 
claration under sub-section (1) fails to make 
such declaration within the specified time, the 
Local Board may make an entry against his 
name in the register recording such fiulure and 
directing that he shall have no right to vote, 
either under section 9 or section 14, by reason 
of the shares registered in his name on that 
register. 

(4) VThoever makes a false statement in 
any declaration furnished by him under sub- 
section (1) shall be deemed to have committed 
the offence of giving false evidence defined m 
section 191 of the Indian Penal Code, and shall 
be pumshable under the second paragraph of 
section 193 of that Code. 

(5) Nothing contained in any declaration 
furnished under sub-section (1) shall operate 
to affect the Bank with notice of any trust, and 
no notice of any trust expressed,* implied or 
constructive shall be entered on the register or 
be receivable by the Bank. 

(6) Until Local Boards hav'e been constituted 
under section 9 the power® of a Local Board 
under this section shall be exercised by the 
Central Board in respect of any area for which 
a Local Board has not been constituted. 

(1) Nothing in the Indian Companies Act, : 
1913, shall apply to the Bank, and the Bank' 
shall not be placed in liquidation save by order : 
of the Governor General in Council and in such ' 
manner as he may direct. ' 

0*2) In such event the Reserve Fund and sur-, 
plus assets, if any, of the Bank shall be divided 
between the Governor General in Council and 
the shareholders in the proportion of seventy-, 
five per cent, and twenty-five per cent. , 
respectively : 

Provided that the total amount payable to : 
any shareholder under this section shall not ' 
exceed the paid-up value of the shares held , 
by him by more than one per cent for each i 
year after the commencement of this Act sub- i 
ject to a maximum of twenty-five per cent. 

(1) The Central Board may, w’lth the pre- 
vious sanction of the Governor General in 
Council, make regulations consistent with this 
Act to provide for all matters for which pro- 
vision is necessary or convenient for the purpose 
<rf giving effect to the provisions of tUio Act. 

(2) In particular and without prejudice to 
the generality of the foregoing provision, such 
regulations may provide for all or any of the 
following matters, namely : — 

(а) the holding and conduct of elections 
under this Act, including provisions for the 
holding of any elections according to the prin- 
ciple of proportional representation by means 
of the single transferable vote ; 

(б) the final decision of doubts or disputes 
regarding the qualifications of candidates tor 
elwction or regarding the validity of elections; ! 


(c) the maintenance of the share register, 
the manner m which and the conditions subject 
to which shares may be held and transferred, 
and, generally, all matters relating to the right® 
and duties of shareholders ; 

(<f) the manner in which general meetings 
shall be convened, the procedure to be followed 
thereat and the manner in which votes may be 
exercised ; 

the manner m which notices may be 
serve<i on behalf of the Bank upon shareholders 
or other persons ; 

if) the manner m which the business of the 
Central Board shall be transacted, and the pro- 
cedure to be followed at meetings thereof ; 

{g) the conduct of business of Local Boards 
and the delegation to such Boards of power'? 
and functions ; 

(A) the delegation of powers and function® 
of the Central Board to the Governor, or to 
Deputy Governors, Directors or officers of the 
Bank ; 

(0 the formation of Committees of the 
Central Board, the delegation of powers and 
functions of the Central ^ard to such Com- 
mittees, and the conduct of business in such 
Committees ; 

0) the constitution and management of 
staff and superannuation funds for the officers 
and servants of the Bank; 

(k) the manner and form in which contracts 
binding on the Bank may be executed; 

(/) the provision of an official seal of the 
Bank and the manner and effect of its use ; 

the manner and form in which the 
balance-sheet of the Bank shall be drawn up 
and m which the accounts shall be maintained ; 

(«) the remuneration of Directors of the 
Bank, 

io) the relations of the scheduled banks 
with the Bank and the returns to be submitted 
by the scheduled banks to the Bank; 

(p) the regulation of clearing-houses for the 
scheduled banks; 

((y) the circumstances in which, and the 
conditions and hmitations subject to which 
the value of any lost, stolen, mutilated or 
imperfect currency note of the Government 
of India or bank note may be refunded ; and 
I (r) generally, for the efficient conduct of the 
i business of the Bank. 

(3) Copies of all reguUtiuns made under 
this section shall be available to the public on 
I payment. 

In the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, for section 
11 the following section shall be substituted, 

I namely : — 

; “ 11. Gold coins, coined at His Majesty’s 

' Royal iimt m England or at any mmt established 
j in pursuance of a proclamation of His Majesty 
I as a branch of His Majesty’s Royal Mmt, shall 
; not be legal tender in British India in payment 
or on account, but such coins shall be received 
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by the S^serve Bank of India at its offices, 
branches and agencies in India at the bullion ' 
Talue of such coins calculated at the rate of . 
8.47512 grains troy of fine gold per rupee." ] 

The Indian Paper Currency Act, 1923. the; 
Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) Act, 1923, | 
the Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) Act, 1 
1925, and the Currency Act, 1927 are hereby' 
repealed. j 

In sub-section (3) of section 11 of the Indian' 
Companies .Act, 1913, after the word "Royar* 
the words “Reserve Bank” shall be inserted. 

The Reserve Bank began work with the opening 
of the fiwanoial year ISSS'SS. The Bank made a 
net profit of Rs. 53,42,100 for the ye.ar ended 
December 31, 1936. 

REPORT FOR 1939. 

The report of the Central Board of Diret tors' 
of the Reser\ e Bank of India for the year ended 
I>fC ember 31, 1939 states that after pa\meat of 
expen-'C' of administration and pru\Won for 
tjondry liabilities and contingencie'*. tlie net pro- 
fit amounts to Rs. 22 ."lO/hAh. Of tids amount, 
the sum of Rs. 17,50.000 is utilized for payment | 
to sliareholders of a dividend at the rate of 34 per I 
cent, per aimum, boiiiiz the cumulative rate fixed . 
by the Central <TOverninent in accordance with j 
section 47 of the Reserve Bank of India Act, 
1934. loavina a surplus of Rs. 5, 00, 3.50 for pay - 1 
niont t'.< the Central Govorniuent in aecordaiKe 
V, itli the s.iid se<‘tion. 

Number of Sbareholden* 

The total number of sharclioldecs decre.ised ! 
from 59 777 to 57,192 durina the year, as a! 
result <d which the averaue number of shares I 
htlii bv each shareholder imrea-od trom 8.4 to 
v!».7. Thus the tendency for the Bank's shares to I 
becomi' eoiRciitrated m fewer hands, which ha.s 
been referred to in previous reports, fias eouti- 
nued and the total number of shareholders since 
the inception of the Bank ha> deciineci by iiearl\ 
3S percent. As regards the distribution of shares 
between tlie various areas, while the number 
of shares on the Rangoon register remained , 
more or b^ss unchanged during the \ear *' 
numbers on the Bombay register and to a 
extent on the Matlras register increased a 
expense of Calcutta anti Delhi. Proposals to ! 
limit the maximum number of share" an iinli-: 
vicinal sharcliolder mav hold iiave been i»ut lor-' 
ward. 

In .January 1938 the Re"cT\e Bank i""Ued its 
own notes of the denomination of Rs. 5 and Rs 
10 This was followed Liter the same year by 
t!u- issue of bank notes of the denominations of 
K". lUl), R." 1.000, and Rs. 10.000. Durmg 1939 
Burma Bank notes of the denominations of 
Rs 100. Rs. 1,000. and Ks 10 . 000 were issued. 
With a \ lew to speeding up the change-over from 
the overprinted (rovernnient of India notes toi 
Burmii Bank notes, steps were also takcu to stop 
the reissues of over-printed notes, and it was 
expected that the i'<«iue^ of such notes w'ould i 
cease entirely after the .ilst Man h 1940 
Scheduled Banks. 

The development of the si he<luled imnks con- 
tinued during 1939. 8 p\en more banks were in- 
cluded in the second seiiedule to the Reserve 
Bank Act in tJie < ourse of the year while three 
banks were excluded. The banks so excluded 
were Balthazar and 8011 , who went out of the’ 


schedule owing to a change in their constitution, 
the P. and O. Banking Corporation, which was 
amalgamated with the Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China, and the Travancore Na- 
tional and Quilon Bank, which had suspended 
pajTnent in June 1938 and which was formally 
excluded from the schedule during the year 
under report. The total number of scheduled 
banks at the end of the year was therefore 61 as 
against 57 last year. The tendency for banks 
to increase their paid-up capital so as to be eligi- 
ble for inclusion was particularly marked and 
; may to a certain extent be attributed to a desire 
I to secure the exemptions given to schedule 
; banks from the operation of the debt legislation 
in various provinces and to acquire the status of 
' banks scheduled under the Reserve Bank Act. 

BanVing Legislation. 

1 During the year the Central Board gave de- 
tailed consideration to the question of banking 
legislation for India. A .senes of proposals, 
drafted for purposes of clarity in the form of a 
bank bill, was submitted to the Central Govern- 
ment for their consideration in November 1939 
and circulated by them for the views of the pub- 
lic. They do not purport to cover the whole 
range of problems connected with the provision 
ot credit. All the Reserve Bank wi«h to secure 
at this stage is tlie limited but essential prelimin- 
ary of a net-work of properly run and financially 
>ound banking institutions which will enable 
them to co-ordinate the credit structure of the 
country, and more fully utilise the powers of ex- 
tending credit proMded b\ the Reserve Bank Act 
The main features of the p^opo^als may be 
summarised as follows. In the first place they 
try to achieve a simpler and more restricted de- 
finitiou of banking and banking companies than 
the one given in vSectioii 277F of the Indian Com- 
' pauies Act ami remedy the existing anomaly 
I under Section 277((i; ( 1 ) of that Act under which 
I institutions incorporated prior to the I5th 
[ January 1937 may continue to call themselves 
banks and yet ret use to coinplv with the statu- 
tory provision.s relating tn banking companies. 

' ji,. * 1 . 0 - ♦ 1 cusuri' that an institution 

. • • : I k sLithcient eapital to enable 

• • e large enough to make it 

l>ossibl'e for it to make a rea'^oiiable working pro- 
fit, even if it confiues itself to i)ropcT banking 
business, and th.it Itanks witli inadequate re- 
.sources will nut open brandies in the larger 
I towns where the needs oi the public are already 
being reasonably well catered for 
The bill a]soseek^ to presenl>e {-ortaiu statutory 
proportions between the authorised, subscribed 
jand paid-up capital of banking coinpamcs in 
; order to stop the s< andal of i.,suing prospectuses 
with a ver\ large authorist'il capital and then 
commencing bu»nn‘ss irrespective of the amount 
subscribeil or paid-up while the entirely iraagin- 
lary tigure of the authoriaeil capital stih remains 
'on their adverti=>einents to gull the unwary. 
Thirdlv the bill eonteinplates certain moderate 
restrictions on b.vnk investments m order to pro- 
tect the dcp^isitors and further for protecting 
British Indian depositors in the case of banks in- 
corporated outside British India. Lastly an 
attempt has been made to provide for expediting 
and simplifying liquidation proceedings so that 
in the event of a bank failing, the depositors may 
be paid off with the minimum delay and litiga- 
tion expense. 
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India la pre-emi neatly au agricultural coun- 
try, aud that fact domiuatts the course of its 
trade. The great export =taples are the pro- 
duce oi the soil — cotton, jute and seed-^. 
If we look hack on the course of Indian trade 
over a long period of years we shall note a 
btriking development to\\ards sta. ihty. In the 
days that are past, the outturn of tJie soil was 
suhjected to periolic shocks from latuines 
arising from the faiiare of the rd.is, when the 
export trade in these statufS d.’.indiiLd to sniall 
proportions. But tne spjead of inigation has 
produced a great change, and thougii no douot 
in future iic-i\y lossts may Le lUcurrcQ iroia 
the weakness oi tne monsoons, th^y arc Ile^er 
iikelv to be as catasrtopliic a? in -nch years as 
1S96-97 .and ISJO-lOOo Much of rue ciutivaMc 
area of the Punjab is under irrigation, .auJ huge 
new works huv._ utiUseu the waters 0 : the i?utlc] 
and of the Indus in :5ind WhiKt these great 
works h.ave been carriefl out to sphi '-n the land 
the hoods oi the snowfed rivers of the Isorth, 
other works of a less I'apO'irig character ha\e 
safeguarded the and tracts of tlie >o’ith. A chain 
of storage lakes arrests Che rams of the 
Ghats and through canals spreads them over the 
parched lands of tlie Deccan Tne ilveis of the 
South like the Cauvery arc harnessed to prcser\ e 
their Hood waters for Midras. 

But whilst India is pre-emmentlv an agricul- 
tural country, slie ranks at the lot. rnationul 
Ldhinir Oifioe at Geneva a* one ot the grat*- imlu-- 
trial C'j intrips of the worl 1. Her manuncrunng 


industries are fe^ic number and are concentrated 
in a few areas, but they are of great import- 
ance. The largest 1 = the cotton textile industry, 
which has its home m the town and 
Island of Bombay, with important 
subsidiaiv centres at Ahniedabad, Sho- 
lapur and Xagpur. Next in importance is 
the jute industry. Baw jute is a virtual mono- 
DOlv of Bengal, and tbs jute mills are concen- 
trated ii and near LalcUtta The metallur- 
gical iniustrv is of more recent growtii. Tiie 
princip.al centre is Jamshedpur, the seat of 
^he worss of the Xati Iron and steel Company 
where subsidiary industries ba\e sprung np 
to utilise the proaucts of the blast furnaces 
and luiUs A very large proportion of the 
jute manufactures !-> exx>orted. The cotton 
textile industry has lo-t a con=iderable part 
of Its export trade to .lapan the Far East and 
East Afrua. the mills lind tlieir principal out- 
let in India itself, an i e\eu there they are subject 
to severe co’iinetition from Japan Tiie iron and 
steel industry 1 - forine most part a home industry 
though large quantities of Indian pig iron are 
shipped to the Far East. The sugar manufac- 
turing industry ha? grown by leaps and bound? 
in rec> lit yeui?. Xlieroiore, whilst India is stiu 
Hi the maiu an agricultural country, three-quar- 
teis or her population drawing their sustenance 
ironi the •‘'d!. her manufacturing industries are 
of Large and growing importance, and their 
prosperiry every year affects in an increasing 
degree rbe g-r.eral urn-perirv oi tlio pi'ople. 
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in India — lu 'pU'- wla-ii g.irii*-i‘-d loi 


Agricultural Conditions 

of her rapid mdu>Trnlizarnm lu the l.i't 
twenty-rive ve.n- India -till umuri? pr''d<>iiii- 
nantly 111 ,»grii uItui-iI tounriv and hci well- 
being gHi.irlv dep'uid' oil th*- Mo-ntniv m her 
large .igiii uliur.d population In The d* pi»'— nui 
which -t.irred ar thn h-, i ,,i pij'i .i,;!!. ultinal 
aiid i -iw-ni iTf-i mI p; >lM'ii-g '"untiif-- -udfed 
even nio; e «,.vr-r'-'lv Titan indii-T, jal oput : ir-. .uid 
the Iii'iian ir.lrn.Ho'- ...i- in d.-rn— on 

atvouur or tin.- di- t-riDii- -lumt. m agn ultuia! 
prill'-. "WIm .1 Th* upw.ti.l moVf'netiT -.raift-d 
in Ib.IJ-J j the n-** in ttic pint- oi < ounn'Mlitie-i 
m wliiiji h** vvi- iTirfie-THrl wa- p.tituullv -low 
and halting and it wa- onlv m Tin* middle of 
19.36 tiiat primary coinnKMiiti-^- beg.in thidr 
definite upwatil Tnnvenicnr IH tii* -pi mg 
of 1937 They had .iTr.iim'd p*’.tK bw**!- But 
thei=e boom <.oiidiTnni- wt i*.- tou .irlihcial to last 
and -Anril 1917 witnc-rfd a '•nd*I*'n icver--al of the 
upward trend in liU-iiie-> condition- Jhife- 
in the commodity and -hare inarket- tell sharply 
and conndeiU-tf m the intuie wa- airain rudely 
shaken 

The derne— ioTi in agi i< nitni.il <(»mmodiTics 
whi< h -T.irtcd 111 Til* l.itT*'! ]*aiT m ;7* «»ntiuued 
during iiio-r ninuTh- 01 Tin* ve.ii iiii'lei ie\iew 


c*- ill >cpt<'m!a'i aiH-t'dhi? 
im ipi'-iit ici n\*‘i V. and um 1 1 1 u'ir> iind nu ' 

nc— ad\*i-«i\ I'lliiicia ed tlic iai'-liic— "Utlouk 
rh.-H-altei As .1 it-ulT. pt K c- vl inaiH ' 
moditie- H -nnsd rhtii dowiiwaid man li India 
a- i pH'«{mnm-intlv ejin ulTiual I ountiw -unereu 
tmin the p«»liriial d* \ *-lo(miciit price- or 
..r fn-iia'- -tar.h .iiti, P- contimicd '*d 
ait«'r The -liau* lall in Tlie latlei pait ot 
J*i 


.-r The -liau* mil in TUe lattei pan I't “ 1' ’ ; , * 
J*ii.e- ..I .ummo.iiTie- had lalleii 

the Lite! 01 lU.tT.W la , •y‘; J 

idci review the d*'< line w'a> not so s ‘ 


[.I.- 


ut 

weif- rm ,111 .nei.me murli lowir Ij'-'ii m 
Thii- the T>ra'^ "1 l'>"' 
riitt..n ,it T!..mlu^ .tooil at 3 '’” h‘'’lceio' 
.,f .Ultih ja;s .Uid at K. le> "'d'''" 

.1 lie, Hue »t 7 Her a-iit It au> he a. • . turned 
l.fmevfi tint the .ivn.iac I'rae tni tin tear 
l'):ir-l.a wa. about K- 18 ., the .lyr.iae price 
lor the year under leview wa. ts 1,1 or a 
derrea-e ot over 18 per i ent Smiil.ulj though 
wheat piices dal not tall thiiiplv m fhe year 
vet lor the tear HHS-a . .a- a whole they were 
inu.l, lowei than la the pu t loll, t e.il The 
ateiaite pike o£ wlieat (lAvdlpiii White) u 
In, ha ihiihii; l'aJ7-:l8 wa. 11, .) 1 pel la.iuiid ; 
It .tood at Ke -d-a-ll .luiinL’ li).,8- .» a deelme 


In lo)8-'J‘J Theie wa. only one pieiiod wtnnthi.'ol nearly 20 per i ent Ihe ater.^ve price of 
downward tieiid in i oniiiinditv fiiue. tv:i8 ' oioiinihiut dei lineal ttam Its 20-.S-. per candy 
arre-ted and -lighflv rever-cd In Jniif lOrISjof fiOd lbs. in 19dT-dj' to 11 ^ i.d-i''-10 in 
condition- in Aniein .i axipf^arcd to b.tvc tak«m a • or bv 17 por cent and tiuit oi linseed irom 
tiini lor Thr l-ettcr. ( onhilence wa- tcTuniiug | Ks, 7-1-t-oj; ptw preceding year to 

to the -Tock- and cfJinmodiTy market- auii iirice-^ ' K- 7-1-3 in tiie vear under ie\iew, a lall r»I 10 
regi-tered -orne dehnire gain- Tiii- blight ! per cent. The price of rice kept remarkably 
recovery in Aniencan conditions -pre.id itbplt steady in the year 1938-39 as a result of the 
to the re-t oi the world ami it wa- telt that the I short crop in India. The other important 
tide had turned ami that better < onditions w’ere I exception to the general trend of agricultural 
soon to letuni This upward swing lasted for ' prices wa- raw jute, but even here the quotation 
but tlip European jiolitical crisis ’ rose rapidly only after December 1938, the earlier 


soon to 
a few nionth 
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rise bein'j due to the short crop of jute. But with ( statistics of merchandse and treasure was in 
the Ordinance, followed by the Agreement. J favour of India to the extent of 20 e^ore^ as 
restricting working hours in jute mills, prices of [compared with Rs, 30 crores in 1037-38. The 
raw jute rose sharply The quotation of raw 1 balance of remittances of fuud^ in the year under 
jute, firsts, per bale of 400 Iba. was E» 30-7 review was minui> Rs. 33 croie-i compared 
in April 1938: by the end of the year it had I with minus Ks. 30 crores m the piecedina year, 
increased to Rs, 47-12 a rise of 57 per cent. ' The figures relating to reniittaiu es include the 
Except tor raw jute and rice, prices of which , more important Government traiisattions but 
were aifected i)y short crops and other; do not take into account (a) net payments in 
conditions peculiar to them, the prices 01 all j India of British postal orders and of foreign 
other agricultural products in India were on a money orders of countries which settle their 
much lower level than in the preceding year, ! accounts tiirough London and (h) Government 
but the actual fall in the year was not as sharp I transfers on account oi lia-j and Mauritius, 
as in the later months 01 1917. In other words. , The net payments in respect or the former 
prices probalily reached their bottom in the ^ amounted to Rs 64 lakhs in 19 18-3',' a-^ against 
year under review, but business conditions were^ Rs. 52 lakhs in the prece(iiiii: jcai . while there 
so untavourable that the\ more or less fluctuated \ wvre no transaction,' under the latter iiead during 
round these low levels. 1 1937-38 and 1038-39. ’lakiEiu India and Burma 

Balance of Trade. — The turnover of India's j together as an economic unit tor tlu-. purpose, 
overseas trade in merchandise for the yearjtliere was a favourable balance to the extent of 
1938-39 suffered a substantial letluction asi Rs. 56 croies as ccinp.'red with R- .'8 trores 
compared with 1937-38. Imports declined from : lu 1937-38, the balaine of rt niittaiii-e> of lunds 
Rs 173 crores to Rs 152 crores or by 12 per cent being Triituis Rs 34 cioiC' aliuo-t the same as 
and exports iroin Rs 189 crores to Rs 160 crores 1 in the preceding year. The loiiowing table 
or by 11 per cent, thus showing that the tall in j show' m <letail tlie position of India's i’alance of 
imports was approximately commensurate with trade on pie-»eparation as well a-* I'O't-'ieparation 
that m exports over the sear as a wliole. As a bdsi« The invisible items that enter into India’s 
coiise<iueuce the surplus ot export.^ over inii>ort< l>alance 01 account's 'iich a^ 'hipping «ei\ices. 
of I'fivate merLhandi'e was little di'tuibed .ind private reinittince' ami expoit* ainl imports 
amounted to Ks. IT crores in 1938-30 as com- '\ of capital. iii'Uiance-. tourists' expenditure, etc , 
pared with Ks 16 < rores in l'»»7-:t8 .ue not includetl in the table as tlie-e cannot be 

Tiie Msihle balance of tiade as measured l-y ' e-tiuiated ac.uiateU — 

( In lakhs of Rupees.) 

India excluding Burma India including Burma. 


1036-37 1 1937-38 

■ 10JS-3K. 

1936-37. 

1937-38. 

1038-39. 

Exports or Indian merciian- 











dise (private) .. — 

Re-exports of Foreign mer- , 

185, ()5 '-r 

189.93 


162,0:3 

4 . 

196,13 

4 - 

195,20 

-f 

174,85 

chandi.se (private; i 4 - 

Iinports of Foreign nicr- ' 

7, *34 i-f- 

8.2s 


6,42 

■b 

6.24 


7,46 

■r 

5,53 

chandise (private), (a) . . — 
Balance of trade in mer- 

141. JU — 

173,3 j 

— 

151,79 

— 

124,60 

— 

159,47 

— 

137,04 

chandise . . . . . -i- 

51.10 - 

15,8© 

— 

17,56 

a- 

77.77 

+ 

43,10 

-f- 

43,34 

Gold (private) .. . -f- 

27.86 ’t 

16..34 

-r 

1 3 05 

_ 

27,85 


16.32 

4 . 

13.05 

Silver (private) .. . — 

14.:30 — 

2.26 

— 

1,75 

— 

13.59 

— 

1,48 

— 

1,03 

Currency notes (private; ' 
Balance ol transactions in ' 

24 -f 

28 


58 


24 

-r 

28 


58 

treasure (private) .. -b 

Total visible balance of 

13.71 IT- 

14.36 

— 

11,88 


14, .50 


15,12 

— 

12,60 

trade . . . . t 

H4.<IU !j- 

3U.24 

-r 

29.44 

-r- 

02,27 

- 

58 31 

- 

55,04 

Gold earmarked on ac- , 




10,19* 






10,19* 

count of purchasers ■ 
abroad. 











Purchases of sterling by the , 
Reserve Bank of India. . — 
Sales of sterling by the 

7i »,87(5l' — 

29,51 

- 

:32.64 

- 

70,87 

- 

33.29 

- 

34,06 

Reserve Bank of India 
Traii-ifers of Government 











securities. . . . . — 

18 — 

11 



8 



18 



11 



8 

Interest drafts on India in ' 










re'spect of Government of [ 
India securities . . — 

20 — 



28 


20 


28 


28 

Balance of remittances of 










funds . . — 

71.34 — 

go. Oil 

— 

3 

— 

71. U 

— 

33.68 

— 

34,42 


Note — The sign -r means net- exports and the sign — net imports. 

(a) Exclusive of the value of railway materials imported direct by State Railways working 
under company management, which was not paid for in the ordinary way and was not* therefore 
taken into account in arriving at the balance of trade 

(b) Inclusive of figures for Burma for which separate statistics are not available. 

* Figures relate to the periml October, 1038 to March. 19.39 
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Imports of Merchandise. 


II-IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 


The lollawina tahi -hovv? the comparative importance of the prim ipal ariielos impoited 
into Triti'h India • — 


XOTE — Cons(>f]-‘P7i’ vpon *\e separation of B"nnn t^e for-“j/i if Bnt Indui 

for I'.i37-3S arid inchtde the trade of British India n'dri E>ir,/-a r-'d ercl-iJe ihe trade of L'^raxa 

f ith foreiign ooupfries offer tfian Bnihh India. Dirett cumpar-'^on </ th the fi't'’ rei rei'oraed f jr the 
yc'.rj prior to 1937-38 h therefore 'itiuted. ITifh a ’ieiv to re'aed'jiwj def’ t oOt/nots ' ‘‘e cc-.ii 
o-nde to adi’dit the j'.g'ires for the near 1036-37 so ay to tipfurd a coinpariion i- 'th ft ij^e fur l'jJ7-35 and 
10J>-3'J at^ii the res ‘Iti are embodied in this Revieir It sho"l'l fp ■r>stiio-tl.i i.'r.derdood t'"i* t\e^e 
ad. ■laments haoebeen earned oat m -.o far a? the aiadatJe da*a permit and tfm f_q\ire^ for *>eiietr 
1936-37, thus reoi.^ed are neeefianb/ approximate, bnt sn^mfidbj app'’intfe to proiide a t^ss for 
nnabja ng the trade in /dial d.-Tads. 


IMPORTS. 


(In thousands of Riipee?,'. 


• — ■ 

i 

1 

1036-37. 

1937-33. 

1035-39. ; 

Percentage 
on t'jTal 
impurts 01 
merci'andise 
in 1&38'39 

Cotton and cotton '.'cod's 

21.4-l.ul 

27 08.17 

22.66.20 

14 58 

llHChinery and milhvoik 

12 76.40 

17,14 9 1 

19 04 7^ 

12 5n 

Oils 

16,16.81 

18.69 9't 

15 62.41 

iri 25 

Crain, pulac and Uoiix . 

14.13,63 

12 16.85 

13.76.46 

9 04 

Metals and ores 

9,10,54 

13 39, 34 

10 86 52 

7 13 

Vehicles 

6,22 33 

H 91^ 30 

6 68 26 

4 39 

Instruments, apparatus and 

appliances 

4,97.36 

6 1.3 36 

5.85.27 

3 84 

Paper and pasteboard . 

2,60,34 

4.14,71 

3,22,93 

2 12 

Dyeinu' and tanning sub^tan* es 

3,06,86 

3.04.06 

3.11.20 

2 95 

Chemicals 

2,54,37 

3.32 82 

3.05 29 

2 nl 

Wood and timber 

2,48.70 

2.08,26 

2.8 >.69 

1 58 

Wool-raw and manufactured . 

2.65,7.5 

4 14,87 

2.^1.'>() 

1 8& 

Spices 

1,90,53 ' 

1 ,.v2 83 

2.63,43 

1 73 

Hardware 

2,03,02 i 

1 

3,31.22 

2,57.27 

1 ''.9 

Provisions ainl oilman’s stoie^ 

2,27,29 

2,60,32 

2,48 41 

1 63 

Artificial .^ilk 

3,70,52 

4,87,49 

2,23.62 

1 47 

Drugs and medu-iiies 

1,08.32 ' 

2,36,17 

2,20.53 

1 1 45 

Liquors , . 

2,14,64 

2.30,34 

2,10,83. 

1 38 

Silk, raw and mamiia' tured 

2,38,01 

2,85,58 

1,94,15 

1 27 

Pubber manufactures 

1,05,75 

1,58,99 

1,40,56 

0 92 

Fruits and vegetables .. 

1,54,40 

1,58,23 

1.34,43 

0 • 8'8 

Glass and glassware 

1,20,03 

1.51,88 

1,25,12 

0 82 

Precious stones and pearl®, 
unset . . 

80,28 

1,24.47 

1,15,03 

' 0-75 
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Imports — {continued). 

(In thousands of Kupees.) 






Percentage 


1936-37. 





1937-3S. 

193S-89. 

; impc.rts of 

I merchandise 




i 


i m 1938-39. 

1 


Manures . . 

79,26 

79.67 

1.05,17 

0 69 

Tobacco . . 

83,11 

85 48 

1,04,55 

0-69 

Tea chests 

56 20 1 

71,70 

90,30 

0 59 

Paints and painters* materia!^. . 

91,85 ! 

1.01.S6 

SS.9ft 

0 58 

stationery 

69,38 

81.02 

67.04 

0 44 

Toilet re luisites. . 

59.09 

67 S5 

66.06 

0 43 

Building and engiueenng i 

n.a’-crials 

5.5 58 

69.53 

62 IS 

■ 0 41 

Books, printed etc. 

54.68 

61.78 

5S,92 

U 39 

Ann? animuiiitiou and militarv 

stores . 

59.9 7 

1.27,78 

50.17 

0 33 

Beinii^ for machinery . 

41.96 

60,17 

i 49,11 

; 0 32 

Apparel 

‘ 55. 64 ' 

67.69 

47.50 

' 0 31 

Haberdashery and miilinery . 

. 53.23 : 

63,51 

46.52 

1 0-3i 

Sugar 

19 71 

18,60 

1 4.5,58 

0-30 

Clocks and watches and part'. 

37.02 

52.41 

1 42 63 

0'28 

rarthcnware and pori elaiii 

37,24 

47,81 

' 39.19 

0 ‘’6 

Bobbins . 

22.44 • 

42.74 

; 37.02 

0*25 

Sait 

44.9.'^ 

55,77 

' .37.80 

1 0 25 

! 0 24 

Toys and requisites tor naiu**^ 

39.73 

44.05 

37.30 

Tallow and stearine 

34.59 ! 

38.43 

' 32 10 

0-21 

Annual', living . 

: 15 15 

3.5.33 

30.72 

0 21 

Oom-s and resins 

1 23 34 

27 42 

! 30,13 

0 20 

Paper makinu luatiTials 

14.6t 

18.35 

' 27.39 

0 IS 

( utlery 

26.68 

3o,59 

! 25,64 

i 0 17 

Marcnc^ 

14.05 

20,44 

23,52 

J 0'15 

Soap 

25.37 ' 

24.46 

22.44 

' 0-15 

Flax, raw and maiiuiacturcd . 

16.05 

22.47 

17.96 

, 0 12 

Farnltiire and cahinetware 

20.24 : 

31,35 ; 

15.95 

0 10 

Tea 

19,04 

18,49 

15,73 

0 10 

Boots and ^iioes 

; 15.27 ■ 

22.40 i 

15,45 

i 

1 0-10 

t ini>relias and littinus 

15.53 

28.06 ! 

14..'^? 

1 0 10 

Jewelleiv, also plate ol gold and 


1 

j 


'ilwr .. .. .. i 

1 15.74 . 

5.99 ! 

S,25 i 

0-05 

Coal and coke .. 

1 10,35 ' 

16,65 ' 

1 

8,05 1 

0 • 05 

Fish (’’xcluding c.innfd fish) 

1 

4,91 ' 

1 

6,70 i 

6,89 1 

0-05 

Jute and Jute go* 'da . 

7,03 

6,41 j 

5,93 ! 

0-04 

All other articl^^s 

8.46.05 

9,28,43 j 

1 

1 

7,63,53 j 

1 

5-01 

Total value of Imports . , 

141,70,08 . 

1 

1?3, 78,57 { 

152,32,77 j 

100 
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Cotton Piecegoods. 


G>tton manufactuires (Rs. 14,15 lakhs.) — | 

Tne toT.^1 value ot toTton iiiaiiuicutarva imported.! 
into Briii-^h India during was Rs. 14 1 

erores as compared with Rs 154 < rores m the| 
preredini: ye<ir and showed .i d'lop oi Rs IV. 
i.TOre.' or y per i-eiit. Imports ui tws't and yarn ■ 
advanced m quantity from 22 million pounds in, 
1937-3? to o^er 30 million pouiids in lh35>-39' 
or by 64 y^er cent, tiie correspondm:! increase 
m Value beinu irom Rs 2.51 lakiis to Rs 2.93 
lakh', or 17 per cent The avera'ue declared, 
value per pound of imported twi-t and yam : 
fell irom R^s. 1-2-3 m 19 37-3S to 12 as 10 p . 
in 19J3-39 

Imports during 193S-39 were largely coii« eu- , 
trated on higher counts, eg 31-4U and above' 
No 40 and on twoi'olds (douides) Imjiorts oi 
all these descriptions, including relatively small 
groups of coarser counts. ViZ , 1— 2i) and 21 — 25 
were on a larger scale. It may be noted that the 
United Kingdom did not participate in this 
increase ^he had to ‘ urtaii considerably hei ; 
production in 1936. which, for certain j'eiiods. 
was not more t’nan 50 per cent oi full capa« ity 
The yiroduction of Indian yam continued to 
show an increase which was distriiiuted c>ver all ■ 
classe*. It may be interesting to o>*'ei\e that 
the production of finer counts above No 40 is 
steadily on the increase. Oi the total import', 
the United Kmgeiom supplied 13 per « ent and 
Japan 56 per cent as compared wirh 3u j.ei « ent. 
and fi7 per cent , respet tively. in the pieccding 
year. China, who^e main ports have passed m' 
the hands of the Japanese, was able r<, inrrease 
her share to 29 per cent in 1038-39 

The following table .shows the p^-n-entage 
the imports ot piecegoods during the lu't tlire 


The imports of cotton piecegoods into British 
India totalled 647 million yards in 1038-39 and 
showed an increase of 56 million yards or 9 
per cent as compared with the preceding year. 
Lower prices, however, accounted for a decline 
of 12 per cent in value from Rs 11.69 lakhs to 
Rs. 10 27 lakhs There was an increase under 
grey goods, while white and coloured goods 
showred decrease' The increase in grey goods 
was sliared mostly by Japan, and. while the 
United Kingdom sutfered considerable losses in 
white and coloured goods, there were larger 
consignments of white goods from Japan. In 
f-olonred goods, the supplier from Japan, how- 
ever, showed a moderate decrease Expressed 
in pen eutages, imports of grey goods from Japan 
rose by 108 per cent over those in 1937-38. the 
coriespoudmg increase m the ca.se oithe United 
Kingdom being 25 per cent In the case oi 
white goods, largely imported irom the United 
Kingdom. Japan gained 8 per cent . while the 
United King<iom reduced her supplies by 21 
per < ent. Under coloured good<. imports from 
the United Kingdom declined by 36 per cent. 
aiHl those troiu Japan by three per i ent 

Un<ler grey goo<I'. the largest increase occurred 
under longcloth and -hirtings and dhuties sans 
and scarves the two mo't important item's 
included in this group All the desiriptioiis of 
white goods, with the t\<eption ol dhutis, sans 
and scarves, a relatively small item in this class, 
showed marked ile. reases In the coloured 
section, the de^rea'e wa' more marked in The 
case of un'pecified de'tnptinn' and canibrica 
than in 'hirtings or in drills and ]eans. 

shares of the United Kingdom and Japan in 
i years — 


ukey 


White CoLorREp. etc. 



1 

1 United 
; Kmgilom | 

Japan 

, I'nited 
Kingdom. 

1 1 

Japan. 

United 

Kingdom. 

Japan. 

1936-37 

2o 7 1 

78 -7 

; 74 2 'i 

22 1 

' 44 6 

51-2 

1937-38 

18 0 

81 8 

■ 63 6 

32 1 

44 6 

51 8 

1938-39 

11 6 

8S 0 

. 57 0 

39 1 

34 8 

61 (1 


In ea( h of the three main cla'ses. Jajuiu ! 
improved her n^lative jio'ition in the trade at ^ 
the expeii'P of Tlie rnited Kmgilom . the latter, 
however maintained lier leading jiO'itioii in 
bleached good' 

Imports of feiit' declined from 6 2 million lbs 
valued at Rs. 43 l.ikhs to 4 9 million lbs valued 
at Its. 35 lakhs in tiie v ear under review (It tlie 
total inifiort' in cotton fents arMmuteji 

for 4-8 million lli' (23 7 iniilion vurd'j \.ihied 
at Rs 334 lakh' as coiiip.ired w’lth 5 c. million 
lbs. (27-3 millKm var<i') valucl at R' 4<U l.»kli' 
m the prece<ling year. Supplies irom Japan 
and the United Kingdom were on a reUneed 
scale, being valued at K' 15 hikii' ami K' Ul 
lakhs as against Rs 17 lakiis and K' 16 lakh', 
respcetively. m 1937-3? Impoits liom tlu- 
United states of America, however. itmaiiRd 
fairly 'tc.idy at a little over Its 9 lakh' 


Wool, raw and manufactured (Rs. 2,82 
lakhs). — Import' oi raw wool and woollen 
manutactur»-' in the vf-ar under re\ie\v showed a 
inarkeil deelme anti weie valued at Rs 2.?2 
lakh' . 1 ' against It' 4 15 lakhs in 1937-.^?. 
Imports oi r.uv wchiI. gcnerallv tor f onsuinption 
m Indian miiK. totalled 7 3 inillion It.s valiu-d 
at It' 62 lakli' as unnpared with ? 2 nnlljojj 
lb' valued .it Its ?r> lakhs ui tiie piecedmg \ea' 
bupplie' Iroin .Au'tralia declined Horn nearlv 
5 million lb' (K^. r,(i lakh') to 4 4 nulhon 11.' 
(R' -’.51 lakhs) while tliose iruiii the I’niTed 
Kiiig<loin imie,.'e<i in quaiititv ironi 2 1 iinllion 
lbs to 2 5 million lh> with a deireu'c m value 
irom R' 27 l,.kh' to R' 2.5 lakh' Woi'icj 
vara was m bett. i demand mq.oit' oi wiiMi 
advanced Iioiii 1 o million Ih^ to 2 2 million 

lbs ; but those OI knitting wool remained almu-t 

at the level oi the ].ie( ediiig year and amniintc 1 
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to 1 2 million lbs. in In both thesf 

Imes Japan was the le<idiim supplier havins: 
&ent I’S inilliou lbs. 01 woistcd ^ am ami bo5,imo 
lbs 01 knittiii 2 wool dunii 2 yeai under 
review. Ot the remainder Poland wa-' 
responsible for 335.000 lb> 01 woi-ted yarn and 
the United Kinudom for 205 oOO ib'.. of knittmi: 
wool. There waa a decrease in tlie imptorta oi 
woollen and woraled piece^ouds which amounted 
to 2-5 million yards (1 4 miilion iba » valued 
at Ks. 45 lakhs as against 0 7 million yaids 
(3-3 million lbs.) valued at Es. 3 13 lakhs in 
1937-3S. As misht be expetted. followimj tu<- 
restrictions on wool imports in Japan, tiieie wa^ 
a shortage of supplies of the i.iw niateiial. with 
the le-ult that leceipt- or woulleii pieceuood-' 
from that couiitiy declined iioui 4 million 
yards valued at Es. 57 lakhs in lo37-35 to !•-- 
million yards valued at Es 15 lakhs m the yeai 
under review. Iinp»oits iiom ilie I'nited Kiumloin 
were aho reducen and amounted to ;f47 oou 
yards valued at E- 23 lakh-^ ArrivaU non' 
other countries included K'. 4 lakhs iioin Italy 
and Es 2 lakhs from Geiman> Iinpoits <n 
woollen 2 oods mixed with otbei inateiials alaO 
declined iioni 3 U miliion yaids \alutd at Es. 51 
lakhs 111 1937-38 to 2 3 inillion >aids \ahied 
at K« 32 lakhs in lUJa-jy. or whi- h the I iiite«l 
Kimrdom supplied 1-7 nuihon yaid* valued at 
Ka 22 lakh« a-^ acamst 2 7 million \ard- valued 
at Rs 38 laklis in tlie pieceding \vai '‘U]»nhe' 
from Japan were sinallei than in the luecedim:; 
year and weie ^alued at K- 4 lakh- .n the \eai 
under leMew. (.'onsimuuent' Horn lral> 
amountin'-' to its 3 lakhs in value, 'liowed an 
increti-e. while those iroiu <Vinian> \alue<l at 
Rs 1 lakh remained almo-t '•tationary 

Theie Is oiil> a limited dein.ind lor loreiun 
caijiets ami llooi ni 2 s in India, iinpoif^ot which 
weie valued at Es 2] lakhs m 3‘>3.’--3h com- 
piireil ''ith E' 4 lakh- in the ]>iei-idinc w.ti 
Or The total \alue ot these iiupoit-- in I'.elv.pt 
the I'uited Kin'-'iloin siip>]>!ied R- 1* l.^klis t,i 
67 pel eent . mo-t ot the leiiuinJer comiu'i Horn 
Beliiiiini. i'lame. (feiiiiaiiy, Tmkey, Iran ami 
China in the oidei named 

Impoits or .-hawls and lohi- were diawn ehielh 
from .lapan and Ceinians ami nunibeied 471 H.mm> 
^alued at U- 14 lakii^ a- aaain-t 4 ‘>,;.(H)o \ alued 
at K-, 18 lakhs in 1937- Is Tim ci>ntnbutioii 
of the-e TWO tetiitoiiPs TO the total v<iliie ot 
import" in l'US-,!o was 64 per cent and 2') pel 
cent ro-pe. Thely 

import" <ir Itlankets and ni 2 ". otbei tlian 
floo! 1112 ' lell iroin 5 2 million Il»- valued at 
E" 39 laklis ro 4 1 nnlimii lb- lined at IN 13’ 
lakh" in l‘)’>8-!<> Italv wa- l>v lar flic lamU'T 
supplier, the ( on"i 2 niiicii(" liom fliat tounii' 
beiu2 \alued at E" 3d l.ikhs a- a-aaliist E.-. 37 
lakh" in the pioi edmu \eai 

Of the total impoit." ot woollen ho'ieiy, wlinb 
showed a siuall \aiiation being %alucd at aliout 
K' 13’: lakhs in 19J8-39. Japan supplied Es 7 
iaklia a"ml the United Kiiudoiii. Es. 0 lakhs. 

Artificial SiJk (Rs. 2>24 lakhs) — Tlie tota’ 
value of the inipoita oi aitifuial silk and mauu- 
laetures lell iioiii Es 4 >'( lakh- in 1937-3^"' 
to Es 2.24 lakhs in 193.S-39. Both jams ami 
labric". meludmc' mixed 200 ils of aititicial silk 
recorded deereasc-^ In recent >eara. Japan wa- 
the piiiK'if'a! "Oini'c or supply; but as a result 


ot the depiession in aitiScial silk industry 
jnoductiou OI artiticiai silk in that country was 
comideiabiy cmtailed and many spindles, even 
piioi to the 'Mno-Japanese War. were turned to 
Tlie manuiactures oi staple fibre. Muce the 
\yar. owing to the difficulty of obtaining the raw 
luateiial the maumacture of aiiificial silk and 
staple fibre in Japan, like that 01 cotton and 
wool has been placed under liuid ’"tate control 
and subjected to lesridatious providins tor the 
fixation OI piices Total impoits 01 artificial 
"ilk yarn irom all countries amouiited to 17*2 
million lbs, valued at Es. 96 lakhs as compared 
with 31 6 million lbs. valued at Es. 2.05 lakhs 
m the preceding year Italy displaced Japan 
irom the loremost position and supplied 10-5 
million lbs as against 2-S inillion lbs. 111 the 
piecedmg yeai. while consignments riom Japan 
lieclmed iiom 28-2 million lb" to t‘. .5 million 
lb- The average declared value pei lb, of 
imports iiuiu Japan and Italy diiiiu 2 193S-39 
was 10 as. 2 p and 8 as 1 jc the ie"pective 
fiuures for the preceding yeai l^eiug 10 as 4 p. 
and lu a-, 11 p Imp»6rts 01 piece-joeds. made 
(•ntiiel\ of aititicial silk, also siuank iiom 89-7 
miliiou >aiil" valued at Rs 2.18 lakh- m 1937-38 
to 28 6 million yaids valuetl at E" y8 lakhs in 
the veai iiiidei review. Ui these. Japan supplied 
26*3 million yards or 92 pei cent. (R-*. 87 lakhs) 
a- again-t 88-5 luilliou yard" or 98 7 ptr cent 
(E" 2.10 lakhs! in the i-u'ceiiing \eai The 
lemaimlei came chielJy iiom the 'United 
Kingdom, impoits irom that eountiy being 
calued at Es. 6 lakhs a- 111 1937-38. The 
deilaietl \alue per caid o: imiioit" iiom Japan 
was 5 a' 4 p as compaied with 3 .i- lu p in 
19 >7-38 t»ood" OI artilnial silk mixed with 
otlier nuMiah weie reieh«‘d in mm h "inallei 
'luaiitiiie-. tlie total impoit* amounting to 5 
million >aid" cahied at E- 22 lakh- a’" com- 
p.ued witli in million yaid- \ahieil at IN. 49 
lakh" a .\ear ago Japan ledmed hei -iipphe" 
to 4 3 million yard- (K" 14 lakh-' nom 15 
imlliou can!" {Ik'S 37 Iakh<' m 19.17-38 The 
lemaimlet came nuunlv lu-m the T'nired, 
KmgdoiiMK" 4 lakb"). lo-rinanydN 2\ lakhs) 
and Italv lEs l lakh) Th«- aveiage d'eclared 
v.dm* pci \atd of impous luui' Japan wa- 5 a- 
2 p ami ot rbo'C itoni the United Kingdom. 
13 as 2 p. a" « omjwied w ith 4 as up andl2as. 
8 p ie"pei tueiv . m the pieceding year 

Silk, raw and manufactured (Rs. 1,94 lakhs). — 

in the \eai undci leview impoits ol both 
lau "ilk and silk niauui.icturp' rei'Oided de- 
lua"**-!!! '(uanriTv and in ^alue Impoits of 
law "ilk «le< lined irom 2*5 million lb- valued at 
E" “.’> l.ikh" ill 1'* 17- 1'' to 2 2 million lb" ^aiued 
at E' lakh' in 191^-39 In leceiit \eais. 
Japan tofk the lead in tliese iiui-oit'. but m 
19 o 8-;9 "he ga\c wa\ 10 i lima "jmpoir' iiom 
yhiu.' ad\aneetl iiom 929 uuu ili- ,E> :;i lakJi') 
to 1 gpHMiu lb- (E' 32 lakh')- while riin-:^ 
itoin .lapan diopjieil iiom I 4u.') unu lb- valued 
at E" .57 lakh" to 274 uuu lb' N.ihied at IN 12 
lakh" It may be noted that a- a sequel to the 
vaiioU' ie"tii' lion- that wtue imposed on cotton 
wool and otliet te.xtilc fibie" in Japan, the internal 
demand uu law -ilk in that (.ouiitiv was on the 
iiuica-e .ind -lodv- that had act uinulated i>no! 

to 111 17 were \ei\- iiUK h lediue.l .Another 
iut« it-ruig in- the trade 1- tpo iinpi'irtation 

oi 418 uuu Ib- ot law -lik woith E- lakh- 
into India I’l.pi i'uuna, rl e con. 'pondmu tigiiic 
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Cotton Piecegoods. 


for the preredmg ye<ir fiemg 94.CKX) lbs. valued | 
at 11*5 2f lakhs. It is evident that the&e goods i 
were imported tree oi diit\ into Burma by laud 
across the frontier and thence re-exported to 
British India. Witli a view to saietruardina the 
interest of the sericulture industry of the 
country the Uovernment oi India have taken 
«teps to prevent any further development of this 
traffic and levied custom- duty, with effect 
from the 1st February, on all -uch imports. 

Arrivals irom other c ountries included 223 000 lbs. 
of raw silk worth Es. 6 laklis from Honukong. 
There was a decrease m the imports of silk 
yarn which amounted to 1 1 million Ihs valued 
at Rs 32 lakhs as asainst 2 3 million lbs valued , 
at Rs. 61 lakhs in the preceding year, supplies! 
from Japan falling from 1'8 million lbs. valued j 
at Rs 48 lakhs to u 6 million Ihs. valued at I 
Rs 22 lakhs. The remainder came cluefly, , 
from Italy (Rs 5 iakhsi and China (Rs. 4 lakhs). 
Imports of silk piececood* also declined irom | 
22 9 million yards valued at Rs. oo lakhs to] 
16'9 million yards valued at Rs 67 lakhs in j 
1938-39, of which Japan supplied 11*8 million | 
yards valued at Rs 45 lakhs as against 18*7' 
million yards valued at R- 73 lakhs. Imports 
from China were valued at Es. 17 laktjs as 
compared with Rs 12 lakhs in the preceding 
year. Goods of silk mixed with other mateiial 
also came chiefly from Japan and to a less e.vtent 
from China, imports of which totalled 5 9 million | 
vards valued at K?. 31 lakhs as compared with 
7 milHon yards valued at Ks. 38 lakhs in 1937-38. 
Japan supplied 3-8 million yards (Rs, 18 lakhs) 
and China, 1*6 million yards (Rs Hi lakhs) as 
against 6-0 million yanl- {R> 29 lakhs) and 0-6 
million yards (Rs. 35 lakh-) in the preceding year. 

Iron and Steel (Rs. 6>68 lakhs). — Tiie 
world's production of pig iron wa« estimated 
at 80 million tons and'^of steel (ingot® and i 
castings), at 106 million tons in 19 i8 a- ( ompared 1 
with 102 million tons and 133 million tons 
respectively, in 1937. There was. thus a decrease ! 
of 22 per cent in the ca&e oi pig iron and of I 
20 per cent in steel With the' exception ot 1 
Germany, where the output of both pig iron i 
and steel reached new records in 1938, all the! 
important producing countiies registered marked ' 
decreases in produ<-tion winch, in many cases, tell 
below the level of 1936. In the L'inted Kingdom, 
pig iron prodiK tioii. at 6i million tons, was 2U 
per cent smaller than m 19 37, while the output 
of ‘’teel al-o tell by 2U per cent to lot million 
tons. Stocks were reduced to manageable 
proportions and prices of pig iron which were 
at a high level in the beciuning of the year. 


remained unchanged till the end of 1938. despite 
the reduction in American prices in the latter 
half of June. From the beginning of January, 
1939, there was. however, a reduction of British 
steel prn-es from 10 to 15 per cent which led 
to an improvement in demand. In the United 
States of America, the recession in steel opera- 
tions which occurred during the last quarter 
of 1937 continued throughout the following 
year, but, towards the clo®e of the year, there 
W'ere re-a-surmg signs that the worst period 
had been over In India, the industry had to 
suffer trom prolonued labour troubles in the 
autumn of 19.38. and despite a decrease in the 
output of pig iron, there was an increase 
in steel production. The output of pig iron 
declined from 1.644.000 tons in 1937-.38 to 
1.576.C>00 tons in 1938-39 but that oi steel 
ingots ro-e from 922 000 tons to 977.090 tons. 
Tile production ot finished steel, which excludes 
the production of -ome re-rolling railN using 
either imported or Tata's ‘-howed an 

inrrea-e trom 668.000 tons to 726 oOo tons, 
the improvement being mostly nnticeable in 
the case of tar-, iieanis and channels Almost 
the entire expansion in production was on 
account ot the internal market, a- exports 
of Indian iron and steel materials, with the 
exception ot pig non. have not so lar a-sumed 
imn-li importance 

Analysing the trade with the principal 
countries it may be noted that there ^as 
reduction in the imports from the United 
Kingdom Irom 168.0iK> tons in 1937-38 to 
136, 04X) tons in 1938-39 but her percentage 
'-hare in the total trade rose from 45 5 to 50 
pel cent. Import® tioin rontiiiental countries 
declined both absoliitelv tind lelatively. the 
principal losses being for lielgium. from 54,00u 
tons or 14-6 ppr cent, to 3.3(10(1 tons or 12 1 
per cent, (iermany irom 5 ().(m» 0 ton- or 13 5 
percent to 30.000 tons or 11 per rent, and France, 
from 14 000 tf)n«! or 3 .s per cent to lo 000 
tons or 3 7 per cent AVirh the ce— ation of 
the abnormal iinpoitation of se//os — ingots, 
blooms, billets and -lab- — from the United 
State- of -Aniencu. which was a le.iture of the 
trade in l937-3.s. imports iiom that country 
j dropped irom 27,000 tons in 1937-38 to 9.000 
j tons in 19 .jK-. 39 and c oncurrently, her p^erc entage 
share in the total imports declined from 7 3 
to .3 3 per cent Among other country- niiports 
from Japan, cmi-i-ting largely oi gahaiii-ed 
''heet-. fell from 22 000 tons to 17 oOo tons, 
but her relative -liure amounting to 6 per cent 
showed a -mall variation 
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Tbe following table shows the quantities and values of the principal 
and steel imported into British India during the last three years • 


descriptions of iron 



Quantity Ton (000) 

Value Rs. (lakhs). 


1036-37. 

1937-38. 

1938-39. 

1936-37. 

1 1937-3S. 

i 1938-39. 

Steel angle and tee 

14-4 

14-3 

9-4 



15-3 

43-6 

Steel bare (other than cast steel) . 
Beams, channels, pillars, girders 

24-6 

51-2 

17-0 

32-4 

96-7 

and bridgework 

22 4 

26-4 

18-7 

24-2 

40-7 

30-6 

Bolts and nuts 

Fencing materials ( including 

8 6 

10-5 

8'S 

21 3 

35 1 

31 7 

fencing wire) 

7 3 

4-3 

4-1 

14 2 

12-3 


Hoops and strips . . 

40 3 

48 5 

24 4 

52-6 

85-7 

4S-5 

Nails, rivets and washers 

10 9 

15 3 

11 2 

•^8 3 

45 6 


Galvanised sheets and plates 

54 7 

42-8 


91 7 

97 4 


Tinned sheets and plates 

1 4 

7 4 

14 U 

5 5 

28-9 

48-9 

Sheets and plates not galvanised 







or tinned. . 

24 2 

23 8 

26-0 

32 8 

46 4 


Rails, chairs and fishplates 

y B 

7 5 

n-5 

9 7 

11 1 


Tubes, pipes and fitting®, wrought 

35-9 

41-4 

34 3 

69 6 

1,07 0 

1,03 S 

Wire nails . . 

4-4 

6 2 

4 9 

6 7 

15-2 

10 9 

Wire rope . 

2 8 

4-3 

3 2 

14 5 

23* 7 


Cast pipes and fittings 

1 0 

1-4 

2 5 

5 0 

7-0 

9 0 

Sleepers and keys ot steel or iron 







for railways 

4.B 

2 5 

0 8 

6-5 

4-1 

2 0 


Machinciv and ^work (R<. 19,72 lakh*)-— The foUowmg fable analyses the imports of 
machinery during the last three yeais . — x 


1030-37 


1037-3S. 


1038-39. 


Prime-movers 

Electrical 

Atirii ultural iiiacliiuery . . 

Boilers 

Metal working (chiefly machine tools 
Mining 

Oil crushing and refining 
Paper mill 
Reingerating 

Rice and flour mill 
Saw mill 

Sewing and knitting machines and parts 
Sugar machinery 

Tea machinery 

Cotton machinery 
Jute mill machinery 
Wool machinery . . 

Typewriters, including parts and accessories 
Printing and lithographing presses 
Belting for machinery 


Rs. (lakhv) 

Rs. (lakhs) 

Rs. (lakhs) 

1,55 

1,70 

1.87 

2.46 

2 69 

3.72 

U 

11 

14 

80 

1,17 

1,40 

28 

36 

30 

10 

17 

25 

20 

23 

44 

8 

45 

: 28 

14 

28 

14 

6 

9 

- 

3 

4 

4 

54 

82 

57 

94 

60 

61 

15 

21 

23 

1,80 

2 92 

2.67 

74 

1,06 

71 

3 

3 


19 

22 

15 

18 

23 

19 

42 

i 60 

1 
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Motor Vehicles (Rs. 4.28 laklu). — lu view at Rs 2,26 lakhs in 1936-37 to 15.697 valufd at 
of the recession in I'eneral Imsiness activity. Rs2.9S lakhs in 1937-38. declined to 11,058 
it is not surprising that motor cars and 1 valued at Es2,17 lakhs in the year under 

heavier commercial vehicle^ were less in demand : review. The table shows the number of 
during the year 1938-39 than in the preceding motor cars imported during the past three 
year The number of motor car« imported years, indicating the principal sources of 
into India, which had ii^en irom 12.116 valued supply* — 

yumber of motor can imported 


— 

; United 
' Kingdom. 

United 
States of t 
America. 

j 

Canada. 

France. 

Italy. 

1 

' Other ' 
Countries. 

Total. 

1936-37 

. , 5,677 

3,742 ; 

1.290 

41 

382 

984 

12,116 

1937-33 

6,419 

4,876 ; 

1.612 

08 

281 

2,411 

15,697 

1938-39 

..1 5,117 , 

3,170 ! 

972 

66 

232 

1.501 

11,058 


The number of motor omnibuses. \ans and in 1937-38. There was a marked decrease 
lorries imported dunna the year under review, in the imports from the T'nited Kinudom, 
declined from 15 077 in 1037-38 to 7.808 in which numbered 6U7 a.-s aLMinst 2.337 m 1937-38. 
1938-39, the value showinu a decrease from ' The avera-^e declared value of clia^.sis imported 
Rs.2,07 lakhs to Rsll^ lakh«. Imports in | from the T’nited Kingdom in 10.18-39 was higher 
1938-39 were, as in the case of motor cars, tiiau in the i>re<e»liug year ami amounted to 
lower than the corresponding figure-, for 1036-17 ' R' 3 15.8. rhe corre-pomlmg hgure-s for the 
These imports, consisting largely of chassis' United States 01 America and (.'anada being 
are mainly consigned from tbe United States . K- 1 •>*27 ami 1 39i). re-pectively. The 
of America and Canada Imports from these 1 following table >iio\vs the total number ot 
two sources numbered 5.»;9.> and 1 95.S m 1938-39 , motor omnibu-.es. \an'.. etc. imported daring 
as compared with 10.03.5 ami 2 197 re-i»ectively. the p.i^t three year- — 



I mportii 

of motor-' oinnxhu 

,>tf 



— 

T'nited 
Kingdom. , 

United 

States of 
America. 

Uanaiia. ! 

Other 

Countries. 

Total 

1936-37 

1,202 

.5,899 

1.719 

198 

9.018 

1937-38 

2,337 

10 035 

2 197 

5U8 

15.077 

1938-39 

607 

1 - - 

j a 1 1 »a 

].9on 

14-. 

7.808 


Hardware (R«. 2,5 7 lakhs). — Imports of Mineral oils (Rs. 14,67 lakhs). The tiro- 

hardware were valued at 11 - *2 iakh-. in 1938-39 duction and c'liisuinjgKJii (.f crude oil in the 
as compared with Ks. j..jl lakli-- m l‘‘37-*J•^. United .^tale-, ot Ane'iiia. by r.vr the lar^esr 
showing a decline of 22 pel cent liu e- '-howe.l piM.lu.ing tountiy, deciined m 193s irom "the 
small Mvriations but reduced i«uri ha-ing powuhigii ruccrd oi the piecedim^ \cir but there 
of the Indian con-iiiuer largelj actijuntcd w..- iitrle change in tiie re^t’of the' eon'-uiniii'^ 
for this decrease. w-uid The production or k.-n-cne and motor 
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spirit, including aviation petrol, in Burma i 
which supplies the bulk of India’s requirements. I 
was estimated at 143 million gallons and 62 1 
million gallons in 1938-39 as compared with { 
146 million gallons and 64 million gallon^, 
respectively, 1937-38. Xotwithstanding the 
increased imports of Bahrein oil to which a 
reference was made in the last Review there 
was very little competition in the Indian market. 
The price of motor spirit remained unchanged 1 
throughout the year under review, but that ' 
of kerosene was slightly reduced in September. I 
1938. The total imports of mineral oi\< of all 
kinds into India declined from 475 million i 
gallons to 439 million gallons in the \ear umler ' 
review . j 

Chemicals (Rs. 3.05 lakhs.) — The total 1 
imports of chemicals iu British India tleclined" 
in value from Rs 3 33 lakhs in 1937-38 to 
RS.3.U5 lakhs in 1938-39 Sodium comjtounds: 
represented 44 per cent, of this total, imports' 


Dru^ and Medicines (Rs. 2.21 lakhs). — 

The total value of imported drugs and medicines 
fell from Rs,.2.36 lakhs to Rs 2.21 lakhs in 
1938-39. Imports or proprietary and patent 
medicines were valued at Rs.61 lakhs as com- 
pared with Rs 74 lakhs in the preceding year. 
The United Kingdom accounted for Rs 27 
lakhs: Oermany. for Rs.l2 laklis and the 
United States of America for Rs.l3 lakhs. 
There was also a decrease in the imports of 
quinine salts, w’hich were valued at Rs.25 
lakhs as compared 'with Rs.26 lakhs in 1937-38. 
The principal suppliers were Germany and the 
United Kingdom. The former increased her 
share from Rs.125 lakhs to Rs.l4 lakhs, while 
the contribution of the hitter remained almost 
steady at Rs.7 lakhs. Camphor came, as usual, 
in large quantities from Japan and Ciermany 
which supplied 1.915.0G0 lbs, and 626 000 lbs., 
respectively, out of a total of l.S69.()tiO lbs. 
v.iliied at R-.22 lakhs. 


which were vamea at ks. i..^4 laKiis as com- 
pared with Rsl.42 lakhs in the precedinti j 
year. Impoits of .Sodium carbonate and caustu . 
soda, chiefly from the T’nited Kingdom, in- 
creased from Rs 60 lakhs and Rs 43 lakhs 
to Rs.61 lakhs and Rs 45 lakhs, respectively; 
while most of the other descriptions of scn1ium i 
compounds showed small decreases .\cids, 
as a class, of which uietic, < itric and tartaric | 
are the most important, were miporteil to the 
value of Rs 11 lakhs a'* compared with K'. lo 
lakhs in the preceding year Impoits ot potas- 
sium compounds fell trom R> 12 lakh> to Rs 11 
lakhs: of zinc compounds, from Rs.i3.l lakhs 
to RsllJ lakhs and of niangesium compounds, 
from Rs.o lakhs to Es.3 lakh-* Calcium I'om- 
pounds, valued at Rs.7 lakhs, showed a small 
increase, while lead compouiuls, at Ks 1 
recorded a decrease Of the total imports of 
sulphur valued at Rs 22 Likhs in 1938-:l9 
as compared with Rs 26 lakhs in the preceding 
year, Italy supplied 55 per cent and JaiMii 
19 per cent, as against 65 per cent, and 27 per 
cent, respectively, in 1937-38 Among other 
chemicals, blem-hiiig powtler. copper sulphate, 
chlorine and aluminou'* sulphates showeii 
decreases, while glycerine and copperas recorded 
incre.is'es 

The United Kingdom improved her position 
and supplied 56 5 pei cent, of the total tr.ide 
as compared with 53 7 per cent iu the preceding 
year On the other hand, the participation 
01 Germany and Japan receiletl from 14-7 
per cent, and 6 9 ]ter cent, to 13 1 per cent 
and 5 2 per cent, respectively. There wa'. alsi» 
a tlecline in the shaie of Italy from 6- 0 per I'ent. 
to 5.2 per cent., while the contribution ot the; 
T’nited States of .\nierica advanced Irom 5 1 
j»er cent, to 6 5 per cent. | 

The production of chemicals in India, thoiigli 
gradually on the iiuTeasc, i'' not suthcieiit to 
meet her own requirements. Chemicals deriM'd ! 
Irom sulphuric acid have, so tar. been iiiaim- 
lactured. I'Ut no serious attemjit has been 
made in India lor tiie manufacture of alkalies 
An interesting development that has occurred j 
recently i'' the flotation of two companies — i 
one by the Impeiial (’hemi<‘al Industries and 1 
the otlier under the management of Messrs ' 
Tata Son^ — for the piojected manulaiture 
of soda ash. caustit' soda and e\entually of! 
other allied chemicals 


Paper and Pasteboards (Rs. 3»23 lakbs). — 

Imports or paper and pasteboard declined both in 
quantity and in value. The total quantity of 
paper of 'all kinds imported fell by 17 per cent, 
from 3 million cwts., to 2’5 million cwts., the cor- 
lespoiuling de( rea&e in value being from Rs,3.60 
lakhs to Ks 2.78 laklis or 23 per cent Printing 
paper is alw.iys the chief item and recorded 
a decrease from 1.221.000 cwt« valued at 
Ks 1.39 lakhs to 922.0OC) cwts. valued at Rs.93 
lakhs. .Sweden ami Norway together supplied 

327.000 cwts or 50.i>o0 cwts. more than in 
1937-38. while the supplies Irom Germany, 
wliich aie mainly 01 8candii)a\ ian origin, declined 
trom 391.0(M> < \vts to 305,000 cwts. Imports 
tiom .\ustrla '•hrank irom 102.000 cwts. to 
98.0<M> cwts Arri\als from the United Kingdom 
and Japan aNo fell fiom 53.000 cwt'. and 25 000 
cwts. to 18.000 cwts and 4 OUOcwts..re»pecthely. 
Imports of writing paper and envelopes rose 
in quantity from 17y.(>00 cwt.®. to 181,000 cwts. 
hut declined in value irom Ks 46 lakhs in 
li>37-;-l8 to Rs 441 lakhs in the year under 
review 1‘acking a"nd wrapping paper, imported 
cliielly fioiii Sweden. Geimany and Norway, 
also recorded a deciease from 510.000 cwts. 
valued ;it K.'>.84 lakhs to 387.000 cwts. valued 
at Ks 67 lakhs. Imports of old newspapers 

! in hales and hags, rhietly from the United 
Kingdom fell from 976.000 cwts to 948.000 
Icwts in quantity and irom Rn 471 lakhs to 
j Ks.381 lakh- in value. The value of paper 
I mamit'acture-. imported mainlv from the United 
Kingdom, receded irom Ks 20 lakhs to Rs.16 
lakhs. There was also a decrease m the imports 
of j>astel»oard. millboard and cardboard includ- 
ing mamltactu^e^ thereof which amounted to 

541.000 ewtj- ■valued .it Rs 45 lakhs as 
coiiiiKired with 634.000 cw’ts. valued at 
Rs,55 lakhi- iu 1937-38. Of these, strawboards 
accounted for K<. 17 lakh'^ as in the preceding 
vear 

Liqoors (R». 2.11 Ukbi).— The total imports 
ot liquors, declined irom 4 9 million gallons 
valueil at R> 2 .10 lakhs in 1937-38 to 4 - 7 million 
gallons valued at Rs2.1I lakhs in the year 
iindei re\icw. All the de-criptions, including 
the more expensive liquors such as. wines 
brandy ami liqueur-. imi>orts of which are 
eomi«{iati\elv -mall. sliowed decreases. 
Hoinhav t«M>k the l.ugest <juaiitity~l 7 million 
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iralloiii \.ilued at K« 74-V lakh' fi' ai'diii'-t 1-S 
'i'llUuii u'allijii' valu>^>l at lakh- ainl 

:ull(ivvf-d l>y 'I'lrh 1 4h ruiKiou iiallous 

va!'I-^d at K' Ltkli' a.J.i'h't 1 r»u milh un 

valut*'! vtt iakh' > 111*1 aud 

Madia' aU'j It-dULfl their lei^uireliielit'5 to 
E?4 j iakli' and K-? -4^- lakh' iiuin K' 4HV 
Ivkh-i and Pv' dT lakii' re.'}‘c. riwlv Xearlv 
77 rer tent <.>! the total *iua!i’^}rv m iiiipoited 
1 on^l-red or ale V.erj .tiul f-oitei wlnrh 
'i-uwed a det line frniu > 7 million L'alloii' \alued 
at FI' 7.') lakii' in to j 0 njillioii gallon' 

vihied at K' 7i], lakh^. ahuut - nulhon irallon^ 
or 7)6 pel i>ut C' iiniiri iiuni the United Iviu-adoin 
The leln.tlluiel eaine elilrtly liulil tlie XetheilamU 
'-tiinanx and Japan r?pint' a» ■‘fimded lor 
di per lent 01 the import' ami wme' 2 per 
■ ei.r IinpoiT' or 'piiit' tell irom I 1 iiiilliou 
jJlt.i,' valued at K'l.->7 lakl" to 1 0 million 
-•adiiTi' valued at Tt' 1 d 1 lakh' 

Sugar (Rs. 46 lakhs;. Tlie 'iiialiei ]>U)- 

duttion oi 'Ugai in India lu the Ja>t ami al'o 
lu the cuireiit season and the iin-iea-se in sUinti 
prii.e-5 eneouiaued imports ot >ui:ar parmuliilv 
iL the U'st month wlien no than 27«i'»i/ 
ton-! of 'Udur '"ere iinportr-d into indu im Imliug 
Kuthia"ar. Total iiuj'O.rr' '»i 'Udar. 16 1> > 
and above into India, m* hiding the Kr.fhiauai 
>tates .idvaui'eil fiorn dd '»Uo toii' ^al^lell at 
It'd") lakh' in l'U7-!f x>> 7>7»o'mi top' \atUK<i 


Other Articles — The pillouind lahh* 'liows i 
or iriiportam e in mipnit' *- 


:it about R'k-?] lakii-? in ,/a\a cou- 

trilmtiii'd 50 in hj ' ton.' or '.'1 per c-.-nr oi tiie total 
quantity imported a? avmin'f 1 '* ohm toil' 0 |- 
>♦» per I tut in the pn-* --iiiLa v-ir Arrivals 
iioiu othei lOin.tii*-' iia ’ ide*! : ooh top' nom 
Hoiiirkomr and d 'lo 1 roii' rp-.m tne United 
Kiu'ddoiu v.'a- .d'li ah in r^-a'f in the 

import' ot beet 'iidat ui.ii ii atai'Untr'i t<‘ 4 0 ()(j 
toil' v.ihieil at 1{? 'h lakh' t!a. trade iieLinz 
tljvided i-er\ve..n the Unite.l jvii’-'dom and tlie 
; Xetlieilami-? tu the piupoi.ticin cr 75 per cent. 

, and d.') pi ‘1 I eiit 

Salt (Hs. 38 iakhs' - — Foiriirn 'I'r n laiL'tdy 
• «)ii'Umed in Ueiadd Import' or 'alt rVI! rroin 
547 null toil' Valued at E - ‘>0 Ukii' in l'.U7 
to Ud OhU tell' Valued at E' >4 I.jk’r . - Hi 1 J .-r-- d' ». 
Aden t ontmued to be th*- (.Kiel ?uU.Ii e ol 'Uppl> . 
.linii'inrli 'in- reduced hei i uun iduttiju rio'n 
jUh IJUU toil' to 177(100 to!.' It.,- Irat'ire of 

the trade va? the lenHUr-.l i’i,po’ r Hion rrein 
L.r\ [Jt hifh an oin.rrd t - 1 7' ooi i ten. m lu N- 5'). 
Aiii\a!' iioiii uri,,'r lountij'-' n < lu 1 .Id uuu 
toil' rrom irein.any 17iniii t'u:' rii.'ni Italian 
Ka't 4rn<M ami ‘dl ohm tn:;' ihuii Iieuch 
>om.ilnaml The p:u<liii tinn ui Indian 'dt 
111 l‘i ;,4 aiiioiinr* il to 1 7) i.ii ,m roh' a' i otnp,im*t 
' \MtU l4'>duuo toii' ill 711,- (Mi'tvvi'e 

import' or ImUan '.lif into i-np. d ,iu. iti^r i j > 

totalle'l r.i4uou toil' .i- .luapi'i’ tori'} 

ill the pl».eed(IUi ve.ir 

li* ( oiii'f ol Tia'lc 111 '(line (.ir thi othr-i article' 



i‘.‘ 

iy:37-J>. 

U*J4-3'). 


K' (lakh'h 

1^ 

d'lkh') 

Rs (lakh."! 

Instruments, appnrat!!' tu. ,, ! 

4.07 


6,1.3 

0 45 

Dyein.' and tanning 'iilt'taix C' . .. . ! 

lu: 


3 'U 

3 1 ' 

>p ce' , ..... . j 

1 Ui 



! d,6 ) 

Glas' and '_dair>ware . . , . . j 

l.dO 

; 

1 '.d 

1.25 

J’reLioa-s sfonC' and pe.ui'. nii'e' . . .! 

■■4U 

i 

1.24 

1 1.5 

Tobacco . . . . , . . . . . j 

sz 


' 7 , 

1,05 

i 

h enjt?!ir . . . . . . . . . .| 

1 

1 

1 ^ 

i 10 

' oul and coke . . . - • . . . . . i 


! 

17 

s 
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ni.— EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 

Tne following table shows the comparative importance of the principal articles exported from 
Britisn Iiiiiia ! — 

EXPORTS. 

(/n thousands of Rupees.) 


Percetitage 
on total 


— 


1037-38. 

1933-30. 

export? of 
merchandise 


! 


i 

in 103S-30 

Jn’-a. raw . . . ! 

14 77,10 

14.71.00 

U.30,07 

S-33 

•Tore uianufai'tures . . ! 

ihJ.lu.iu 

31».07.7.> 

36.36.11 

16-12 

i.'otfon.. raw ami wa.-re . . . . ' 

43 IKj.gO 

30.77,36 

34.00.65 

15 14 

< 'orton manufacture.'' 

7.0:1. jU 

0,30.30 

7.11.70 

4 37 

Tea . . . 


34..38.f>0 

33.43.47 1 

14-36 

''eeds . . ... 

1S..V» .'>4 

14.18,05 

l).O0.33 

0 26 

Gram pulse ami flour 

t>.:>6,‘>7 

0.4^.60 

7 74 13 

4 75 

Leat-her . . , ' 

7.44.37 ' 

7.35 43 

3.37.5-> 

.3 34 

Metals and ores 

3.67.01 

0.13 OtJ 

4.01 03 

3-01 

Wool mw and maiiai.u'tuipd 

; 76 UO ' 

3 73 37 

>.84.05 

3 r.6 

iliiltr'i ami •skius lov- 

4 '27.i\7 

5.(14.10 

3.84.67 

3 .'6 

Oilcake'S 

l.b.>.71 

3.43 5^^ 

i 01.3(> 

1 65 

Tohao 0 

1.76.53 

1.00 61 

3,75.".' 

1 60 

f nut- ami ^ eaetatilp'' 

l.'.‘7.13 

3.'»8.10 

3.30.86 

1 GO 

Co.il ami coke 

63. b'' 

08,07 

1.36,35 

U 84 

I.ac . ; 

3. i !,v» 

1 03.18 

1.20,65 

0-78 

Mica 

b4.oi> 

1 48,40 
l.ol.«*3 

1.14.13 

0-70 

Oils ... 

1.04.34 . 

1.03.:;9 

0 03 

C oir . . . , 

7T,:>4 

1.04.44 

00 01 

u 50 

Spice? 

73.15 

•• !.4S 

78,60 

0 48 

( offee 

65.y0 

54,50 

75.11 

0 40 

Hemp raw 

Ob. 37 

74,5(> 

71,08 

0 44 

iLiibbor.raw 

53.01 1 

83,83 

71.. 58 

0-44 

ITsh (excluding cauueil li.'h) . ; 

03,71 

09, (»8 » 

00.3iJ 

0 43 

J’roN mioiis and oihiiaiTs atou*.'' . | 

60,04 

63.37 ^ 

50.32 

0 36 

l>Nem^ and tar.r]ing Mili'rancp-. ! 

59.07 i 

00.87 . 

50,11 

0 36 

Manure's .... 

50.00 

08,06 

3 r 23 

0 23 

JMrarhti na\ . . . . 1 

13.03 

51.34 

30.25 

0 33 

Dniu- '.ml mcdii iiip.' . : 

31.03 

37,51 

37,8.i 

0-17 

PristU- . 1 

1 

38.01 

31 81 

36.33 

0-16 

.■?ugar . . . . ' 

44,05 

30,73 

34,18 

0-15 

Boiif' for manufacturing puipo?e'^ 

40,4.’) 

43 S3 

33,71 

0 15 

Wood and timber . . . , ' 

35.00 

3U.50 

33,60 

0 15 

Fibre for brushes and i)rooms . . ; 

Building and Engineering materials i 

10.08 

30.10 

15,71 

0 10 

other than of iron, steel or wooci . : 

14.88 ' 

13.03 

14.75 

0-09 

Apparel . . . . . . , 

15,43 

10,13 

13,63 

0 08 

Salli)erre . . . . . . . . . ; 

11.53 

10.84 

10,80 

0 07 

Fodder luaii and pollanla . . . 

4.00 

9,40 

8,b6 

0 05 

Animala, living 

.VSl ■ 

8,70 

S.23 

0 05 

Cordage and roi>e ... ' 

8.53 

0.16 

8,12 

0-05 

Silk, raw’ and manufactured 

i 

7.57 

0,74 

4,36 

0 03 

Tallow, stearine and wax . . . . i 

4,05 

3,01 

3,37 

0-02 

Horns, tip?, etc. . . . . . 

4 35 • 

4,00 

3,36 

0-Ul 

Candles . . . . . . . . . | 

9 1 

3 

2 


Opium . . . . . • . . - . i 


1 

1 


All other articles ! 

6.31.00 i 

6.14,73 

5.80,77 

■ 3 57 

Total Value or Exports . 

185,04.93 

180.03,43 

102.03.55 

100 
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Cotton (Ri. 23,86 lakhn):— Export, of Indian 
cotton in 193S-3i.* de<-Ijijed to 2.7(.i3.tKM> bales' 
from 2.7ol.OOU bales in the preceding year. 
Japan, always the best customer, took 1.211.(1^) ' 
bale? as compared with 1 3 .'i 9.(HX» hales in 1037- 
38 and 2.334 OfHJ Vtale? in 1036-37. Tliis con- 
traction m the Japanese purchases was no doubt 
due to war-time e> onoiiiie measure? in that 
Lountry wliich had the etfect of seriously restrict- 
ing imports, particularly from none-yen currency 
countries The total 'imports of cotton into 
Japan from all souries declined from 8 OS.OOO 
tons in 1036 to 812.0CKJ tons in 1037 and further 
to 553.f)00 tons in 10.3S. the Lontribution 01 . 
British India i-einu 11 per cent. 51 per cent, and 
33 per < ent. respectnely. 01 the total imports 
into that countrv The decrease m the imports 
irom India was set off by increased impoiiations • 
Jrom China, which accounted for 15 percent, of 
the total imports of raw cotton into Japan in 
1938 as auaiiist 3 per cent, in 1937 Exports to 
the fnited Kingdom sho\\ed an iiiij»io\enjent 
and amounted to 411.000 hales as acaiust .d)5 
i-ales in 1937-38 Ueriuanv and yrame 
increased their purchases from j66.Ck1«i bales 
and 95.000 hale® to loo.ooo T.ales and ICU.fawi 
bales, while Italv and Belgium reduced their 


takings from 151 (lof) hrdcs and 196 000 hale? 
to 92,000 bales and 142.000 bales respectively. 
Exports to China advanced from 6y.00<J lr>aie? 
to 193,000 bales. Shipments to other < ountries 
includ^ 58,000 bales to the t'nired >tates of 
America and 48 C>00 bales to the Xetherlands 
Cotton Maniafaeturet (Ri. 7<12 lakbt). — In 
striking contrast to the conditions pre% ailing a 
year ago. the Indian cotton industry expenem ed 
a difficult year in 1938-39 With the increase 
in production, whi< h exceeded even the record 
figure of 1937-38, there was a heavy act umuiation 
of stocks. Due to lower purchasing power of 
the Indian agriculrurists.the internal trading was 
not very active and overseas market.s. whi< h are 
generally not very important lor the Indian 
industry, offered poor outlets Further, the 
conce&sioiis granted to labour in certain cotton 
nianuiacturing areas raised the cost of production 
which rendered the pih es 01 manuia< tured goods 
almost unremuuerative. These dirtirultie? liave 
been aggravated owing to increased imports of 
cotton piece-goods, chiefly from Japan during: 
the year under review' at relativeh lower prices 
The' prcxluctioii and exports oi' the different 
(lusses or piece-gooiis during the }»ast three years 
are shown below — 


rln million yards) 



MILL 

PRODl'CTIO’ 

EXPORTS. 



1936-37. 

1 

1937-38. 

l't38-39 ; 

1936-37. 

1937-38. 1 

1938-39. 

Grey and bleached piece- 
goods — • 

Shirtings and longcloth 

90<» 7 

1.084 5 

1.040 1 

8 8 

21-8 

12*4 

Chadar’fe . . 

Dhuties . 

65 9 
1.117 7 

67 3 

1 215 4 

74 6 
1.454 8 

} 1 5 

5 4 i 

4 0 

T. cloth, dome^tic8 and 
sheetings 

170 5 

191 3 

183 3 

ft 1 

j 

0 1 ‘ 


Drills and jeans 

136*6 

152 9 

135 2 

1 3 

1 8 

1-0 

Other sorts 

370-4 

479 3 

449 1 

66 8 

76 9 

61.4 

Total . . 

1 2,7W 8 

3,190 7 

3,337 1 

7^ 5 

106 0 ! 

78.8 

Coloured piece-goods 

810 2 

893 6 

' 932 2 

1 

1 112 4 

135-2 

1 98-2 

1 

Total Piece-goods . . 

; 3.572-0 

, 4.084 3 

1 

4.269 3 

190 D 

241-2 

177-0 


late end lute manufacture* (R*. 39,66 laklis.. Ifw X'lnted Kingdom and France 

lakh*). The* TC)tal exports of raw and iiianu- , increased their pur' hasps irom 145.900 tons. 

hictured jute during the vear under review- and 65. (HiO tons to IM fifKi tons and 76.000 tons, 
amounted to 1 647.000 tons as compared with re^speftively . whih* Germany reduced her 

1 768.000 tons in 1937-38. a line or 7 per < ent. takings iroin 14:. 000 tons to 132.orKi Tun?. 

The value oi These sinjuiients al«o fell by lo per ■ Expcuts to Belgium ami tlie -Vetherlands were 

<ent from Rs 4 : 3.80 lakhs to Bs 39,66 lakhs smaller than thc»-^e in the jirecediug year and 
Both raw and iuanufa< tured groups slewed ' amounted to al.ipoo toil' .ind 13 OOO tcuis as 
decrease. ' against 55.0on ton., and 19 000 tons, respectively, 

Expeut^ of raw jute declined m Quantity from, in 1937-38 , while -hipium.s to Ozerhoslovakia 

747.000 tons in 1937-38 to 690 (KjO tons- in 1938- advanced troin Oop tous to 21.0o0 tons. 

39, and m v alue iroin K'. 14,72 lakhs to Ks 13 40 Italian jute inilJs wtie lorced to use a percentage 
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of lower tirade hemp iii'teai of jute and thi- 
re-5ulted in the lalluea-olt oi deimtiud troui that 
country rroni 7:1000 to^•^ to 40.inn> rori-^ There 
wa> also a marked decline in the export^ to tlie 
I'nited States of America which amounted to 

31.000 tons as conipaied with 09 000 tons in 
1037-3S Exports to Brazil. -Tapau and the 
Argentine Republic were almost on the level 01 
the preceding year and amounted to iS.iXHJ ton>>. 

10.000 tons and 10 000 tons, respectively 
Exports to rhina. includintr ^lani-huria totally 
I'l ono tons or about lOoO ton^ moi'^ than in 

losr-os. 

The total shipment'^ 01 •.ninny in 101.S-3‘l 
numbereii 50S miUioii a- roiurkiied with 612 
million in the preceding: yeai Tlie value fit the 
shipments also declined imni R^. 1.; 17 lakh> to 
Es. 12 46 lakhb. Oi the ex]>oit'? lU 
sacking bass accounted for 45-5 million valued 
at Rs. 10.’45 lakh'- and hessian gunny hag'- 
143 million valued at Rs. 2.0O lakh^ Theie w-a'- 
an increase in the ^llipmeut'. chieflv undei 
hessian gunny bags, to the I'nitcl Kingdom 


wLu'h numbered 7a miliiou as k.oinpared with 
62 million in 1937-3S. the value realised, how- 
ever showing a decline ironi Rs 1.14 lakhs to 
Rs 1 10 lakh- TxT>orts to othei European 
Lomitrie- taken rogethei totalled 3b million m 
number a- compaied with Ss million in 19;37-3S. 
^exT to the b'uited Kingdom, the largest 
purchaser or Indian gunny bags was Australia, 
which took 66 mllUou bag-, ui 193S-30 as against 
67 million in the piereding year. Biuma came 
next with 62 million as" Lompaied with 51 
millionin l‘»37-5S. Exports to the I’nited States 
OI Ameiica declined from 19 million to 
11 million 

Fooii crrain* and flour (Rs. 7,74 lakhs). — 

Tile total expoit-- ui tlu? group declined ironi 
>7S.U'JU ton- valued at Rs >.> 49 lakhs in 19;37-:3S 
to 742 «hi(> ton- valued at R- 7.74 bikhs in the 
yeai under review There weie -mailer exports 
01 wlie.it. bailey and pul-es while vice aiui 
Jowar .aid baji.i lecorded increases. The 
-tiiteiucnr below >how'5 the export-? ot lood grains 
dm mg the ju-r thiee yCcirs — 


1936*37 1037-3S 1938-09 


Rice not in the husk 


Tons (iTUU) 

235 

Tons (bOO) 

Tons (000) 

281 

Rice in the husk 


1 

1 

3 

Wheat 


. 235 

460 

279 

W’heat flour . . 


59 

62 

61 

Pulse 


80 

86 

81 

Barley 


Vi 

;:5 

9 

Jowar and hajrn. 


7 

4 

24 

Other sorts . , 


3 

3 

4 


T otal 

621 

878 

742 


Value It- (lakhs) 

.. 6, '7 

0,49 

7.74 


Tea (Rs 23,42 lakhs).— Tlu* tot.il piodiution total ol 334 nulhoii li>- m tiic j'lf-i ediug iv.ir 
oi tea in India m i9‘>vS-.)9 was e^rlm.tred .a Ruicha-c- by otliei (oannic- diicit tioia Iniia 
45;5 TuiUion lb-, or an uw rc'.i-e of jwi cent , -ho\ve<l »M»tup.tiatii»“!v -m.\U varutiou- i anida 
over the jirei eding ?.ea-oii \s ii-ual. As'xim took 15 3 tmlln)n hi- ,i- agaia-r l.'> 4 luiinon 
coutributed flu* laige-t (luantity and produced lbs., the Eluted Mate- 01 America n million 
261 million III- 01 pei « eiit. ol the total Ib-s a- against 6 3 million li>-. . and Rue. 3 4 
Indi.in pi'Mltictiou riuductlou in tlie lest 01 million ib- a- > .5 miilion li- m l9>7-5-. 
Northern India .imounted to llo million U*- A- leuard- the ne.uet inaikets liaii .ind i eylun 
or 2.3 per cent Southein Ti'di.i .utounted toi 1 iiieiea-ed tlieir re.piuenieiit- tiom 4 ndliion 
76 million li'- or 17 j’er cent V Nj«>rt- .\bro.vd lb-, and 3 imltiou U>- to '» ludlion iiw .vnd 4 
rose in quantity tioiii 3 14 niillue Ib- inl917-N million lb-, re-peaiiely in Biuiua. 

to >'><) millu'u 1!!*= in but tleclined in which wa-roi the th-t time tic.ifed a- -ui expoit 

value from R- 24,39 l.ikii- t" U- 2:42 I.jkli- m.irket duiing 19-1S-39. cuitad»'il hei ptiuha-e- 
Tlie tohil qu.intitv e\poit<d m r!.-* \e.u under lioiii 7 7 million If).- to 2 o mi!!i<Ui U)- while 
review repie-eiited 77 jtei < ei.t of the tot.il Au-tialia increa-ed hei takings nnin odd {),)(» ih. 
production <is comjiaied with TS j)er cent in , to 1 ‘PMi.iMMi lb- in the l eai under re\ lew The 
the prei edmg vear -b.m 01 i au-utTa lu the total expeut- of ti.t in. 

(3f the total export's of ”>50 million Ib- in T9 xo pei cent ..nd of < hitragniig 

193S-39. the Enitevl Khvg>lMm Tn>»k '.b.'i miUiou' 25 per ctuir , rbe it-m-undei bung -hippctl u.o-tp. 
lb- a-: coiiip'ued with 2'-- '0.1'-, ii,>, ,,ut (>t a itoni 5I.idiar. '-hipment- fiuui Ta’uirr.i ui 
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1938-39 anxouTited to 206 million lbs,. (204 iraw hides reprebented 44 per cent aud recorded 
million lbs.) and irom Chittagong 88 million Ibs^ |a decrease irom 21,600 tonb valued at Rs 1.57 
(79 million lbs.): while those from Madras i lakhs to 15,4tX) tons valued at Ksl.02 lakhs, 
totalled 56 miliion lbs (51 million lbs), the Shipments in the year under review consisted 
corresponding figures lor the preceding year 1 of 13,3(X) tons of raw cow hides ; l.SOfl tons of 
being shown in brackets jbuftalo hides and 300 tons of rail -kius which 

The exports of Indian tea from the Tnited i are classified under raw hidev 


Kingdom in 1038 totalled 36 million lbs. 
compared with 35 million lbs. in the preceding 
year. Re-expoits to Kire advanced from 14 
million lbs to 15 million lbs. : and those to the 
Soviet L'nion. from 3-7 million !b<i. to 4*0 
million lbs, (Germany took 7-3 million lbs. 
in 1938 as again'*! 5 0 million lbs. in the year 
preceding. Ee-expo^t^ to the United States of 
America and (.'anad.i amounted to 4 (» million 
lbs and 1 4 million lbs. as compared with 4*9 
million lbs. and 1-5 million lbs respectively, in 
19 17 

OiisMd* (R«. 15,06 Ukiu.)— The total 

exports of oiheeds advam ed by 26 per cent, in 
quantity and 6 per cent in value and amounted 
to 1,199,000 tons valued at Ks 15.96 lakhs as 
compared with 95U.OOU tons valued at Ks. 14,16 
lakhs in 1937-38. in the preceding year, 
groundnuts and linseed formed the bulk of these 
exports, both oi whu h recorded substantial 
increase*. 

The Indian linseed crop of the .‘-eason 193. -3 h. 
which was mostly m.nketed in the year under 
review, was estiniate*! at 4 bl. 0 b 0 tons a-* agam'*t 
420,900 tons in the pie* eding se.ison. The 
Argentine crop of 1917-3S was ^mailer by 20 
per cent than the piecedmg one the otti'ial 
estimate of the out-tuui being 1 .">15,000 tons. 


Shipments from India lose by 40 per cent, in 
quantity irom 227. ouo ton- in 1 '.m 7-3H to :^ 


.:n 8 (M» 0 l 


Raw Wool (R*. 2,99 lakhs)- — A feature of 
the year's tiade was the compaiatne steadiness 
in the prices oi raw wool at a level, which might 
be regarded as unremuiierative iii many ea^s. 
Owing to increased production, there wa& 
a substantial iinrease m stocks oi un-old wool 
at various soun es ol supply. The United 
Kingdom is the iiio-t important importer 
ot raw w'ool ami stocks m that country 
w’ere kept at a reasonably low level as 
there were .steadv clearances to meet the 
demand arising out or f^ovemment orders. 
The exports of raw wool from India amounted 
to 55 rnUlion lbs ^alued at Rs. 2 99 lakhs 
in 1838-39 as compared with nillion lbs. 
valued at Ks 2,65 l.ikhs m 1937-38. 
Shipments to the I'nited Kingdom rose from 
31 million lbs to 4.5 million lb'-, and those to 
the United State- ot .Aniciita irom .') million 
lbs. to ne.irly 0 imllioii lb-. Exports to other 
counfiies were < omp.iratnelv sma]] 

And Ore* (R». 4,9l Imkhs) —The 
total exports or metals and ore- amounted 
to 1,599,000 tons \.ilued at Rs.4.'.il lakhs as 
compared with 1.904 (JOU tons \aJued at R* 6.13 
lakhs 111 1937-36. Manganese ore rej-iresented 
3<« pci cent of the total quantitv exported 
in 1918-39 as comyaied with 'il pl-r cent, in 
1937-18 Owing to the reduced ileuiancl irom 


■onsuiiuiig steel indu-tiic-, expoits ol maugane-ie 



, ic 1 • . ♦> ,. sHieruuir rcuuMitui lu me evptiiTs tq France 

variety. «hi.-h rr.i, n.,aiv a<mmut.- th. .M.ild ,,,,1 Ainenea whirh 

Im^-eed rnaikcr Aooidiii!. to JJJ; , amounted to 87.ooi) tons anri 67ijnu ton*, as 

MlUlilnni Ji.ule l.etulli--. I’"*’;' *7 iivMiii-t l.vi.oiNI ton. .ind IHil.lidll ton., re.pee- 

01 per cent, of the total <{uantit\ oi lin-eed j„ jo; 7 -‘ 5 .s * 

imported into that (ouutiy dining 19 J.8-30 and / , , . , c 

Ari^entiiia 6 Per cent the ( ni i c>ponding figiues i hen w,is al-o .i (h < iiuc m rlie exports of 
ot the precedin'' rear l.cmg 7o and 20 per -eiit.. V^on whi. h totaled .dp.ono tons ^.dued at 
. itlirti.cr ( r.TirhicTiT d lOUlltlies Rs>.2,06 lukhs lU l9..,8-.iO ;\s coinTflieti Witil 

resperti 1 d ' _ \beir takings I 629,000 tons \a!ued at Rs ii,khs m 1937-38 

• ' , uu,i OIIIIII too- to KHiliO toii« took the lurL'e.t quiuitity, . 

1 tons as against. 312 ftoO tons in the preceiling 
orouudiiut. in lft37-3n i y™!' : the rnited Kiiistdoiii .uid the 

’"j.snl.oofi tons of nuts 


from 7.000 ton- 
and 9.000 ton.-. 

The pioduction of 
has been e.stiniated at 
in shells a.s agam-t 2.714.U0U ton- in the piecedmg 
season Produc tion during tlie « uirent (1938-39) 
season which is niainlj c-xi>orted «luring 1939, 
H estiuuitcd at 3.011. '»ou tons. A- a lesult oi 
the record exop oi 1937-3.8 .-ea-on exports during 
the vear under review amounted to 83.5.000 
tons’a.^ compared with 619,000 tons m the 
preceding vear. The value of the exports also 
rose froin Rs. 8,0.3 lakh- in 1037-38 to Ks. o,9:l 
lakhs in 1038-30. . , 

Hides And Skins (Rs. 847 jAkks.^bxpoit 


United Sbates of .America con.-idera))ly re<hif‘P4i 
their purchases from 242,000 tons and 54.000 
tons to 109 000 tons anfl s,oi)0 ton- 
respectively. 

Lac (Rs. 1,27 Lakhs.)-- J'he Indian lac indu-trv 
was in a depres.sed CMUidition almost tfir'iughou't 
the year under review Tlie supplies, were 
plentiful but the demand, partitularlv from 
the United States of Aineiira, was; poor * I'rjces 
of shellac reached tlie rp( ord low level during 
1938-39. The total -hipnimts oi '=:her„i(, anonjiit^ 
ed to 384, OiK) ewt- as (oinpaied ujth 4i)',M)0(» 


of raw hides and .kin.s declined by 15 P« cent. | cwds. in 1937-38 and 497.000 cwt-. 
m Quantity from 41,300 tons m 193<-3S to Exports to the L nitej Kindgorn tota 
35 300 tons in 1038-30 and hy 23 per rent, I cwts as against 105,000 , wt- in the Mi.tdiiiK 

in value from Rs.4,04 lakhs to T!s.3,81 laklis. I year The I nited st.ife. „t A,„,.,,,a and 
Of the total .pnantitv exported in I'lia-.Pi. ('.erinany ie.lii.e.i fhfir |.iim iiom 141,l»«l 
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tuts and 60 . 0 OO {.vrts, to 1:27.000 and ; 37,000 to 25.000 cwts. and those to France 

34.000 c\vts . re^pertively . while Italy slightly ' and Belgium, were ai^o on slightly peduoed 
increa'-‘=‘d her requirements from 3.000 rwts . stale and amounted to 9.000 cwts. and 2.500 
to 4 000 cwt^ ExX'Orts to Japan declined from cwts . respectively. 

Other Article*. — The loilowing is a summary of the course of trade in the more important 


of the remaining artnies oi export • — 


— 

i 1936-37. 

1937-38 

1938-39. 


j Ks. (lakhs.) 

Ks. (lakhs.) 

Ks. (lakhs ) 

Oilcakes 

-I 1.86 

2,43 

3,01 

Tobacco 

1,77 

2,00 

2,76 

Fruits and vegetables 

..I 1,97 

2.08 

2,27 

Coal and coke 

. . I 63 

99 

1,36 

Mica 

..1 94 

1,46 

1.14 

Oils 

. ; 1.04 

1,01 

10,3 

Coir manufactures 

. . . ' 77 

1,04 

96 

Spices 

78 

93 

79 

Coffee 

. ! 86 

55 

75 

Rubber, raw . 

. ; 53 

84 

72 

Hemp, raw 

.1 69 

74 

72 

Fish 

..i 69 

60 

69 

Dve studs 

.1 60 

67 

59 

Provisions and oilman’s stores 

. 60 

63 

59 

Manures .... 

. 50 

69 

37 

Paraffin wax 

13 

51 

36 

Drugs and Medicines 

... 32 

28 

28 

Bones for manufacturing purposes 

..i 46 

44 

24 

Fibre for brushes, etc. 

... 20 

20 

16 

Saltpetre 

12 

11 

11 


Number of Motor Vehicles Running in 
British India. 


The number uf Motor Vtliicles on Indian 
Knud'S continue to increase, and. on l.'t January 
l‘J35! tliere vere 177,188 vehiclns m BriTidi India 
and Indian States and a total of 22,310iii Burma, 
against 164,924 in British India .iml Indian 
States and of 20 ori in Burma ou January Ut. 
1938. 

The total numlier of Motor Vehicles in British 
India as on 1st January 1939 t\as 144.296. out 
of ^UlU‘h 92.477 Mere Private Car's. 4.240 Ta\i<. 
21, .'>23 Buses, 17,l."o homes, .and h suS Motor 
('yrle'S : while tin- total number in ludutn States 
was 32.892, out of wliich 2 <' \\»tc Private 
Cars. 2 197 Taxi''. Bu''c- 2 3'ii L.-rrie^, and 
2,241 Motor C\ch’>*. 


Marked increases in tlie number of vehicles in 
u^e \\ere shoxen i>y most of the Provinces. 
Borab,avPre'id« ncy recorded the highest increase, 
with over 3 new vehicle.*; on the road on 
January l<t 1939. and was followed by Bengal 
with an addition of more than 2 000 vehicles. 
The Punjab recorded an increase of 1,000 vehicles 
and A^^aul uf 800, while many other Provinces 
luUowed with iiioreaies in a leU marked degree. 
One prominent feature was the steady increase 
in g(>od« lorrie«. reconled in almost ail cases 
The following table shous the number of 
motor \*hi<Ie< of all classes in operation m 
ditferent rroxinees of Bwtisli India on 1st 
January 1939 — 


Province. 

Private 

cars. 

Taxis 

Base'S. 

Lorries. 

1 Motor ; 
cycles. 

Total. 

Boml>a> . . ! 

19.5.51 i 

• 

5,,')75 

4,772 

1 1 838 

31,736 

Bengal . : 

19.990 , 

2.129 , 

1.725 

3,376 

1,155 

28,375 

Madras 

14,008 ! 

367 : 

4,119 

1.747 

1 1.319 1 

21,560 

Cnited ProMneP'' 

12,945 ' 

4-31 , 

2,7-30 • 

^94 

919 

17.119 

Punjab 

5,713 ‘ 

406 , 

2.054 

3,966 

811 ' 

12,950 

Bihar 

4.962 

407 . 

64.5 

504 

: 549 

7,067 

Central Provim'es . 

4.028 

* 1 

1,742 

t 

737 

6,507 

Assam 

3.078 1 

238 ■ 

846 ■ 

1.226 

, 209 , 

5,597 

Sind 

3,147 1 

• 

616 . 

332 

i 418 : 

4,513 

N W. F. P (C-tirnated) . , 

2.132 ! 

125 . 

732 ■ 

760 

! 360 ' 

4.109 

Delhi . i 

1,481 

120 

270 

215 

388 1 

2,474 

Orissa . . . . 1 

690 ‘ 

• 

286 • 

100 

1 105 

1.181 

Ajraer-Merwara ! 

660 ! 

7 i 

148 

40 

i 82 1 

937 

Coorg . ! 

! 92 1 

10 1 

35 , 

26 

1 ^ : 

171 

Total (British India) 1 

'12,477 i 

4,240 i 

21.523 

17,158 

8, 89*3 1 

144,296 

• Iiu'ludtd ill biibe" 



t Light lorrn 

include 

d in oars. 
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Number of Motor Vehicles in Indian States. 


Complete figures showing the jiumber of 
motor vehicle? fn Indian States are not available. 
The 'states vary in size from It* a(juare miles or 
a little moif than small holdintt- to Mates like 
Hyderabad with an area of S’ZjtjOS square miles 


or as large as Italy. The number in some of the 
more important States as on 1st January 1939, 
and an estimate of the number in other Indian 
States is showm in the following table : — 


State. 

Private 


Total. 

Hyderabad 

5,903 

669 ' 

333 

750 

517 

S.232 

Mysore 


9*5 

535 

375 


4,758 

Ttavancore 

1,533 

179 

1,031 

454 

603 

3,900 

Gwalior 

1,216 

274 ' 

623 

19 

63 

2,200 

Hoikar 

1 :7') 

14 

195 

43 

59 

1,695 

Patiala 

3.254 

58 

165 

• 

116 

1,593 

Jaipur 

776 

76 

341 

> j 

30 

1.246 

Baroda 

5o6 

47 

479 

129 

15 

1.236 

Jodhpur 

5^1) 

6 

63 

122 

53 

829 

Cochin 

450 

80 

195 

30 

5U 

805 

Kolhapur 

22^ 


309 

61 

11 

609 

Pudukkottai 

410 

7 

103 

11 

5 

545 

Bhopal 

333 

51 

77 


oo 

533 

Bikaner 

343 

58 ' 

4 

:.r, 

19 

485 

Udaipur 

173 

13 ■ 

62 

10 

14 

272 

Bliavnagar 

191 

22 

10 

27 

9 

268 

Sawantwadi 

17 

123 . 

120 



269 

Eewa 

107 

20 

94 

12 

16 

249 

Gondal 

30 

87 

31 

17 

14 

243 

Bajpipla 

163 

11 

16 

ill 

4 

2U9 

Ramptir 

1(>0 


27 

17 

1 

205 

Rajkot 

.‘'5 

9^ 

7 


>) 

]oo 

Tonk 

03 

10 

10 

33 ' 

2 

153 

Porbauder . . 

47 

39 

30 

9 


125 

Alwar 

6'* 

5 

36 


3 

118 

Kapurthala 

42 

62 


1 

4 

10'* 

Otlier states (£?timate< 

1,125 

98 

2'tl 

!♦>' 

124 

I.SO" 

Total (Indian >tates) 

20.693 1 

2,IP7 ' 

5,365 

i 2,391 

2.241 

32,»92 

Grand Total (All-India) 

. 113.175 

6,437 ; 

26.883 

19, 54'* 

11.1.!9 i 

177,188 

Burma 

13,875 

(In Car-s) ^ 

4 330 

3 O'. 4 

l.llll 

i 22 .:no 


• Included in buses. ? Include-j 4,435 vehicles not re-regi>rer» d but presumed to be in use. 
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Index Numbers of Prices. 

The Director-General of Commercial j numbers of 28 exported articles ; (2) the un- 
Intelligence and Statistics, Calcutta, publish^ I weighted index numbers of 11 imported articles; 
from time to time an addendum to the publics- 1 (3) the general unweighted index number for 
tion Index Numbers of Indian Prices 1861-1931 i 39 articles and (4) the weighted index numbers 
which brings up-to-date (l)the unweighted index ! of 100 articles. 

The following table contains these index numbers since the year 1925 ; — 

(Price in 1873=100) 


1 

Year. j 

Exported 

articles 

28 

(unweighted). 

Imported 

articles 

11 

(unweighted). 

General 

Index No. for all 
(39) articles 
(unweighted). 

Weighted 
Index Xo. (100 
articles) 

1925 

233 

211 

227 

265 

1926 

225 

195 

216 

260 

1927 

209 

185 

2U2 

258 

1928 

212 

171 

201 

261 

1929 

216 

170 

203 

254 

1930 

177 

157 

171 

213 

1931 

125 

134 

127 

157 

1932 

120 

139 

126 

149 

1933 

118 

128 

121 

139 

1934 

117 

' 122 

119 

136 

1935 

128 

122 

127 

149 

1936 

127 

122 

125 

150 

1937 .. 

183 

144 

136 

155 

1938 

128 

1 142 

232 

147 

1939 

•141 

*146 

•148 

Xot available. 


• Provisional. 

Besides the above wholesale price index (the Cororaissioners of Labour. Bombay and 
numbers, the Director-General of Commercial ! Smd, compile similar statistics for Bombay and 
Intelligence and Statistics, Calcutta, compiles a . Karachi, 
wholesale price index number for Calcutta while ■ 

The following table gives these index numbers since 1925 : — 

Wholesale price index numbers for Calcutta^ Bombay and Karachi {Base July 1914 =100). 



Year. 


Calcutta. 


Bombay. 

Karachi. 

1925 



159 


163 

151 

1926 



148 


149 

140 

1927 



148 

! 

147 

137 

1928 



145 

1 

146 

137 

1929 



141 

: 

145 

133 

1930 



116 


126 

108 
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TVholegdle price index nurnf>er^ for C’iicrttta, Bombay and Karachu Base Jnbj Ii)l4=lu0i — Contd. 


Tear. 

Calcutta. 

Bomba y 

Karachi. 

1931 

96 

iU9 

95 

1932 

91 

109 

99 

1933 

... S7 

}5 

9: 

1934 

59 

95 

96 

li'J'. 

31 

39 

99 

l.JO .. . 

... 31 

90 

102 

loi: 

102 

lUo 

lOS 

193^ 

93 

101 

104 

1939 

1' '' 

X"j 

10? 


Al'Otit the eiid ui the- yrar 1'.09 there bejua a 
'hir’p '■k-'line m Nvhol.haie which coi.- 

niiiLt- I during il-'j'.i an I 1931. This downwai-i 
tiru-i althouiih 'jOtUKW hat chev V^-d m 19 3d. ' ‘Mi- 
Tinuea during lU hJ and iyd4 wiir-n ti> pri- 
u-aehed thcdr lowest level. Thf- prn e.s howevoi 
showed some improveine-nt dunii'i the U‘-xt 
yf-at' and rr'ji>tered a =har]i rj»e 'iuriuiz 1937 
Tli^ jHires Tej:irTeTed a peTe-.i-ti'-le laU'iu the 
year but rlit-y -O'.ii re-eO'e-red and 
r,-..ji»rr-iHil a further n-.e lu Cah uttvk and BoinUiy 
diiilnu' r>.39. 

Tiie Tarious Provincial Governments publish 
in their respective hazelte-i fortnightly and 
monthly statements of retail and wholesale 
prices ol certain important commodities. In 
addition to these, however, some of the 
Provincial Governments also publish working 
class cost of living index numbers. Such index , 
numbers are being published teuularly everj 
month for the following centres I'T Bombay,' 
Ahmedabad, and Sholapur by the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay; for 
Nagpur and Jubbulpore by the Department of' 
Industries, Central Provinces and Berar; for 
si.x centres in Bihar by the Department of 
I iidustrie.-*. BUiar . for Madras, by the office of| 
rliR Director of Iiidustrif-- aud Commeree, 1 
.Madras , for Lahore, by th^ oftu-e of the Direc- 
ror or Industries. Punjab, for Cuttack, by the, 
(rovernment ol As-ani and for Rnnuoon by the 1 
Lai>r*nr Commissioner, Burm.i. Rangoon. ' 

The working class cost of living index number . 
lor Bombay, which was hitherto com\*iled on, 
a pre-war base, was revised durinu 1037, the 
base adopted for the new series bting July 1933 1 
to June 1934=100. The revised index number' 
stood at 113 in December 19 30, the averaue for' 
10:30 being 106. The Ahmedabad cost of living 1 
index number with base August 1926 to Juiyi 
1937-100 stood at 84 in December 1939 while 
the Sholapur cost of living index number with 
base February 1927 to January 1938-100 stood 
at 83 in December 1939, The Nagpur cost of 
living index number on base January 1927-100 
wa« 74 in December 1939 while the Jubbul- 
pore Index on the same base w’as 09. The 
Madr.is cost of living index number writh ka-e 


July lu...') to Juno waa lU8 m 

Dc-eembe- 1939. The Lahci-' Loat cf Ijvmu' 
index niiuih*-! v.ir}, lOji-j,: pru e.- ,'q.iatei to 
100 wi-' 125 in U'.’iji ; p'jy For 
Rangoon four different index numbers with 
base 1931-100 are compiled for la) Burm^ep 
f'O Tamils, Telugus and Oriyas, ( u Hindu- 
stanis and (a) Chittagonians. The Index 
Numbers in December 1939 for tnese were S8p 
•jj, O'' and 92 respectively. 

The catastrophic fall m T’ t.i.l prices which 
commenced at the end of lyjy continued dur- 
ing injuaiid 1931. In ly32 prices ruled at a 
slightly lower level than in 1931. In 1933 
ind 1934 the downward tendency 0 ? prices 
continued. Ihis <i''>wnw.i.r<l t“ii.b*iii’v wa^ aonie- 
'vhat ( [lei kr-d <iuriue lOb". ,ind*r>)6. The 
priC'" showed a d' Dint' ii-., iv 1 '*JT and re- 
maim-d m )r»- or Ur-.s iluiiU'i ludS-.iJ. 

The inadequacy as also the general unrelia- 
bility ot Indian price statistics has been the 
subject of comment by many committees and 
commissions of enquiry and the majority of the 
Indian Economic Enquiry Committee uf 1925 
made many suggestions for the improvement of 
price statistics and advocated the passing of 
Census and Statistics Act. This latter sugges- 
tion was also endorsed by the "WlMtley 
Commission on Indian Labour and the Govern- 
ment of India have already taken up t>ha 
recommendation w’hich is under their con- 
sideration. Messrs. Bowley and Robertson who 
were invited by the Government of India to 
advise them on the question of obtaining more 
accurate and detailed statistics have also in:i<le 
certain recommendations for improving Indian 
price statistics. As regards the General Tudvx 
number of whole'=ale prices in India they 
suggest the construction of a new index number 
^on the model of that of the Board of Trade in 
England. With regard to index numbers ot 
retail prices they recommend that the data 
should be compiled for India as a whole, and not 
for separate I’rovinces, aud that they should 
not be initiated till certain preliminarv steps of 
improvement of the data suggested 'by them 
have been taken. 




The Indian Stores Department. 


A detailed account of the organisation of the 
Indian Stores Department at" Governmeiit oi 
India headquarters and oi the suceessne orders 
issued by Government to assure as far as possible 
the purchase of stores of Indian manufacture 
or in India is to be found in earlier issues of 
the Indian Year Book. ” The current rules to 
regulate stores purchase prescribe that preference 
in making purchases shall be given in the foDcn'* 
mg order : — 

I’lrst. to articles which are produced in India 
in the form of ran inaTenal- or are manufac- 
tured in India from raw materials prr.ducrd 
in India, provided that the quality .«• 
sufficiently good lor the purpose ; 

Secend, to articles wholly or partiallv manu- 
factured in India from imported materials, 
provided that the quality is sutticiently 
good for the purpose ; 

third, to articles of foreign manufacture 
held in stock in India provided il'ut the'- 
are of suitable type and requisite quaJit\ ; 

f-ourth, toarticles manufactured abroad vhkh 
need to be specially imported. 

The record of Tli-* .utiMtH' <>{ tlic Indian 
Sturc' juiituient I'.'l tin* \e.ir 
a furtlier ad\ anee o\fi the l. orr'.'puiidins.' m:iH« •« 
lor ’’he preceding v*Mr Thiv r* -ult wa- a(•h.'e^ * d 
in -])ife ut tile n-'trutioii" vshuh Were pliwcd 
on ii'-w •‘|•hemes nt exppu.iiture in e'verv Iv- 
partiihiit ^TO^e!nn’eut tr<>m the beirnnuriu 
of t!ip ve.iT and redintii'n in the sTeneral 
of pri( t -1 nf m.inv < ^ mini' 'dine*.. \\h)f h n<lvcT-« iv 
affected the wiTlmut mv redutti'-ii 

in tlie >^,,1,... pur, .,j ..nd in-perTt-d 

dunn.' the year 

The I’liiijab (.TOverniii*'’iT inTrodiiccd th^ur 
now b’C the ])ur'h.i-o .:f with f-rb*. t 

from 'Ujo Kuj)eo 'jVndor 

nilr- whi<h Make it Mblii.Mt''r> on :,11 j.nrch.i-mu 
dej'airiiietiT' t«i <iiiTam their roqinn-nient-' t.f 
stiire- (with e«Tt.uu •.'Xi'epTi'>U'-') ou the coniliTi>'n 
that thev aie deliviT'-d in India and juid !-•? in 
rupot*- in India, are in f.>ni in exert ihu- 
viiii e a- wt!I a■^ m all d-'peitnn'iil'- of the Central 


Tlie cost ra’ the oi-cratiuns of the Dcpai'tment 
coiiiiCeTed with tl.e purchase and inspection oi 
stores and the fees earned on these operation' 
-bowed for the vear l'.*3S-3ii a net dehciT of 
it? 1 ;,ii 440 The total din et and ludirei t 
'^xn^nihtrre upon the department in Im^S-SU 
a:.2 -nure.l to X- 26 43 

There were ^‘■^7 sanctioned poet' in the 
d ?it ..t tie -Till 'if 71 of these 

ItUiU held by ea/eited officers. The number 
ui Euiupuui and Indian officers on 31 March 
IbJ*.* ''to'’d at 17 and 32 re-sj>ectively against 
1^ j.ud oJ ou the same dute iu the pieieding 
year. 

The Dfpartmtut constantly laboui'? to as-ist 
manuJacturers in India to improve the quality 
ui theii products, aiforduig them technical 
advice and suggestions in the course of purchase 
and inspecGou The Department makes evciy 
endeavour to substitute supplies of indisenou'' 
luan’ifacf lie. wherever possible, without sacnlice 
C’i ecc-iK'tny and efficiency, for suppUe^i from 
f'th^'r' 'Tore', .ArransrciueuTs have been m.nie 
m the linpenal "ccretariat Bnildinu' Yi-^rtli 
k. Vew Delhi, fjr cxhifdTing article", nf 
|iiidig>Tj«.ai' uiamii.Hture. The c-xliibitiuii i< u>»w 
tuil> rcj.re'cuT.iti'e of the various cla■^se^ of 
imiiuc iiuu- attic I*--* juirchased by the Dej>artment 
Diinuu th«- xvar tiie following exhibits were 
rf'.'-n »?d Iroiu uiauuiaiturpr-j m Indur — Klectn- 
■ al ldmp^. oiU piUuT-. VtiruDlies, steel section^ 
.Hid '(imi Ic'. ot raw materials, such as iron ore 
i!i,i!iu.in*-''e or^-, iitm* stone, fireclay, coal, etc 
r.M'd in sfe.q makiiiu. 

The Pep.uTment has an Industria lliuelligenee 
.in<l Be'f-arch Dmeau attached to it, the 
principal lunctions oi which are: 

^1) The collection and dissemination of 
iiiciustnal intelligence ; 

Collaboration with Brovincial Directors 
of Jndu^tne? and industrialists in all iiiatiers 
relatina to mduatrial research ; 

(3) The publication at intervals of bulletins 
relating to industrial research and other matters 

, connected with industrial developnicnt ; 

(4) Asaiitance to industrialists m India bv 


(Jovt-rmiient 

The serxici-s of the Stores Department arc 
also utilized bv the Resident Engineer. Royal, 
Airship ba'e. Karachi, for the purchase aud 
inspection of nubcc-llaneous storu.. by the 
Insjiector General, Police, Sinuapoie, fir 
uniforms and accoutrements. The Colonial 
Store K*'e]'er, Gexlou. the Palestine Goxenunei-t i 


uixing adMce and making suggestions as to 
the directions in which rc-.cuTcU should be 
undertaken ; 

to) To collaborate with the various organisa- 
tions of the Central and Provincial Governnients 
with a view to ensuring tliai specilicarions 
picpared or issued by them provide as far us 
possible for industrial standardisatiou ; 


and the smuapore Munit ipality are other .lutho-J (f*) To a&sist in the organisation of indu'^trial 
rule* whii'h at ail tlnuii'clx of it- sf^ivice" 'exhibitions in India 
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Bs. a. I B . a. 

Acknowledgment of Debt ex. Es. 20 .. 0 i| Bond (not otherwise provided for) — 

Affidavit or Declaration 2 o! Xot exceeding Bs. 10 0 2 


Agreement or Memo, of Agreement — 

(a) D relating to the sale of a bill 

ot exchange . . . . . . ..04 

(aa) If relating to the purchase or 
sale of Govt. Security at the time of 
its purchase or sale, as the case may 
be — Subject to a maximum of Bs. 20, 
as. 2 for every Rs. 10,000 or part. 

(b) If relating’to the purchase or sale 
of shares, scrips, stocks, boutls.deben- 
tures, debenture stocks or any other 
marketable security of a like nature 
in or of any incorporate Company or 
other body corporate — two annas for 
every Bs. *2,500 or part thereof of the 
%*alue of the security at the time of 
Its purchase or sale as the case may 
be. 

(c) 11 not otherwise provided for 10 

Appointment in execution of a power — 

a) Of trustees .. . .. .. 15 0 

b) Of property, moveable or immove- 
able . .. 30 0 

AriicUs of Association of Company — 

(a) Where the company has no share 
capital or the nominal share capital 

does not exceed Ks . 2,500 •• •• 25 0 

(b) Where the nominal share capital 

exceeds Es. 2.500 but does not 

exceed Bs. 1,00,000 . . . . 50 

( 0 ) Where the nomtaal share capital 

exceeds Rs. 1,00,000 100 

Articles of Clerkship .. .. ..250 

Award, any decision in writing by an 
Arbitrator, other than by an Order of 
the Court. The same duty as a Bond 
for the amount or value of the pro- 
perty to which the award relates as 
set forth in such award subject to a 
maximum . . . . . . . . 20 

of Kxchange — - 


Exc. Bs. 10 but not exc. Rs. 50 ..0 4 

Exc. Rs. So but not exc. Rs. 100 .• 0 8 

Exc. Rs. 100 & does not exc. Rs. 200 1 0 

Exo. Rs. 200 A does not exc. Rs. 300 2 4 

Up to Rs. 1,000, every Rs. 100 or part 0 12 
For every Rs. 500 or part, beyond 

Rs. 1,000 3 12 

Bond. Administration, Customs, Security 
Of Mortgage Deed — For amount not 
exceeding Rs 1,000, same duty as a 
Bond. 

In any other ease.. ..10 0 

Cancellation , . , , ..50 

Certificate or other Document relating to 

Share.s . . , ^ ..02 

Charter Party . . . * ] ] .*. 2 0 

Cheque and demand drafts are exempt 
from stamp duty with effect from Ist 
July 1027. 

Composition — Deed . . 20 0 

Conveyance, not being a Transfer 

Not exceeding Bs. 50 0 8 

Exceeding Rs. 50, not exceeding Rs. 100 1 0 
Exceeding Rs. 100 but does not exceed 

Rs. 20u 2 0 

Exceeding Rs. 200 but does not exceed 
Rs.300 .. .. ..4 8 

For every Rs. 100 or part in excess ol 
Rs. 100 up to Rs. 1,000 ..1 8 

For every Rs. 600, or part thereof, in 
excess of Rs. 1,000.. .. .. 7 8 

*-’■ ;r ...j’',. property 
vhmcdabad 
■ ■ • • • ‘ • .‘I article 23 

the following entries shall be substituted, 
namely : — 

I Conveyance (a-, df-fuipd hy '.ection 2 (10)] 
0 i ^®t being a transfer charged or exempted under 
; ^o. 26, i«‘r Art VI of 1032. 


Where payable otherwise than on demand | 
but not more than one year after date or { 
sight (if drawn singly) — Not exc. ■ 
Rs. 200, a. 3; exc. Ra. 200, not, 
exc. Bs. 400, a. 6; exc. Rs. 400, not! 
exc. Rs. 600, a. 9; exc. Ra. 600, not; 
exc. Rs. 800, a. 12 ; exc. Rs. 800, not exc. , 
Rs. 1,000, a. 15; exc. Bs. 1,000, not exo. | 
Rs. 1,200, B. 1 a. 2; exc. Rs, 1,200, noti 
exc. Es. 1,600, B. 1 a. 8 ; exc. Rs. 1,600, ' 
not exc. Bs. 2,500, Bs. 2 a. 4 ; exc. Bs. I 
2,500. not exc. Bs. 5,000, Bs. 4 a. 8 ; exc.' 
Bs. 5.000, not exc. Bs. 7,500, Bs. 6 a. 12 ; ' 
exc. Rs. 7,500, not exc. Bs. 10,000, Bs. 9; 
exc. B-a. 10,000, not exc. Bs. 15,000, Bs. 
13 a. 8; exc. Bs. 15,000, not exc. Bs. ' 
20,000, Rs. 18 ; exc. Bs. 20,000, not exc. 
R«. 25,000, Rs. 22 a. 8; exc. Bs. 25,000, 
not exc. Rs. 30,000, Rs. 27 ; and for every 
add. Rs. 10,000, or part thereof, in exces%' 
of Rs. 30,000, Bs. 9. 

Where payable at more than one year after i 
date or sight, same duty as a Bond. | 

Rs, a. ' 

BC of Lading .. .. U 4 ' 


1 Ahmeda- 
Bom. bad «fe 
bay. Poona. 

Rs. a. Rb, a. 

Where the amount or value 
of the consideration for 
such conveyances as set 
forth therein does not 
exceed Rs. 50 . . ..0 8 0 8 

Where it exceeds Bs. 50 but 
does not exceed Rs. 100 ..10 10 

Where it exceeds Rs. 100 but 
does not exceed Rs. 200 ..2 0 2 0 

Where it exceeds Rs. 200 but 
does not exceed Rs. 300 ..8 8 63 

Where it exceeds Rs. 300 but 
does not exceed Rs. 400 .. 12 0 9 0 

Whereit exceeds Rs. 400 but 
does not exceed Rs. 500 ..15 8 11 8 

Whereit exceeds Rs. 500 but 

does not exceed Rs. 600. 19 0 14 0 

SVhere it exceeds Rs. 600 but 

does not exceed Rs, 700 ..22 8 16 8 

Where it exceeds Rs, 700 tmt 

does not exceed Rs. 800 26 0 19 C 
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Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 






Ks. 

a. 

Where it exceeds Rs. 800 but 





exceeds Rs. 400 

but 

does 

not 

exceed 



does not exceed Rs. 900 . . 

29 

8 

21 

8 

Ks oOu . . 





7 

8 

Where it exceeds Rs. 900 but 





exceed-. Rs. oUO 

but 

does 

nut 

exceed 



does not exceed Rs. 1,000. . 

33 

0 

24 

0 

Rs GOO . . 





9 

0 

And for every Rs. 500 or 





■exceeds Ks. Gd'J 

but 

does 

not 

exceed 



part thereof in excess of 





Ks. 700 . . 





10 

S 

Rs. 1,000 .. 

17 

8 

12 

8 

exceeds Ks Tchj 

but 

does 

not 

exceed 




Conveyance [ as delined l>y >ectioii '1 (10)] 
far as it relates to immovable property, 
per Act. IV of 1939. 

The City of Bonibav. 


Where tlie amount m value 01 the eon- 
sideiation for sueli < <Jiiveyani.e a-? 
set lorth therein exeeeil- ii- 2 uu luit 


'‘OO i>ut does not exceed 


does 

not exceed 

Ks. 

300 




lu 

Where 

It exceeds 

Ks 

300 

but 

dot's 

not 


exceed Ks 4on 






14 

Where 

n exceeds 

K-. 

41 Id 

!i\U 

'loPs 

not 


exce 

ed K>. oUO 






1 -^ 

Where 

It ‘uxceeds 

Rs 

jdi) 

but 

'Ice-' 

not 


exce 

ed Ks OUti 






22 

Where 

it exceeds 

R- 

GdU 

bur 

does 

not 


excee'l 700 





26 

Wheie 

It exceed‘^ 

R' 

7dd 

i'Ut 

doe-- 

not 


exceed Ks Soo 






3u 

Wljere 

It exceeds 

R» 

SI 11 1 

but 

does 

not 


cXce 

ed Ks. 900 






34 

Where 

It exceeds 

Ks 

di III 

Imt 

doc- 

not 


e\i 

ed Ks. 1 . 00 ( 

i 






and lor eveiy K.s 

.5il( 

1 01 1 

lart ■ 

tiiPi et 

.1 m 



0 


I 


exie^s or Ks 1 (ii)u 


. 2h 


The Cities of Alimetlabad. i’fjoiiu, Shidajnir .1 
?>uiaT, and : 111 s otliei city. 


I 

o'- 


, I 


nd ' 


I 


sideuuiuii loi sucli 1 
loith tlieiciii t \i eetl- 
not exceed Ks .’.im 

'iiisevaiice as set 

K- 200 but does 


N ' 

exipptis K-. .;(iii 
Us 400 .. 

but 

diX’s not t'XcPPd 

10 

8 1 

ext cetls Ks 41 in 

Imk 

tloes not cxccetl 


1 

Ks 500 . 



IJ 

8 1 

exceeds Ks .jUU 
K- 6011 .. 

Imt 

lops not exceed 

16 

s! 

exceed'^ K- 6u0 

liUt 

does not pxcet*il 



K- 700 .. 



19 

s 

exceeds Ks. 7oo 
Ks. 800 

imt 

does not cxceeti 

.>> 

.s 

exceeds Ks. 800 
Ks. 900 . 

imt 

does not c.xcecd 



exceeds Ks. 900 
Ks. 1,000 . . 

but 

does not exceed 

2 S 

8 

and for (“very Ks 500 
ext ess ot Ks. i.nnO 

or part thereof in 

15 

0 


Urban areas other than tho>e 
mentioned in columns 1 and 2 


3 


Us. a. 


Where the amount or s.vlue 01 the « on 
sideration tor such conveyance as set 
rorth therein exceeds Ks. 200 but tloes 
not exceed Us 3u0 . . . . . . 4 

exceed Rs 300 but does not exceed 
Ks, 400 . . . . . . . . . . 0 


H- csoo 

S'-* PXi eeii- U 
R". uoo 

exceeds R*'. ouO but does not exceed 

lU 1 000 . . . 

amt loi estiv H-;. 5ou or part theieoi iu 

exicssOiUs 1.0' M) 

.Copy or Extract — If the original uas nut 
I chargeable with duty, or if duty with 
wiiich it was chargeable does not 
exceed I Rupee . . 

In any other case 

0 , Counterpart or Duplicate — If the duty 
with which the original instrument is 
chargeable does not exceed two rupees — 
The same duty as is payable on the 
original. In any other case 

Deluery Qrdei 

Entry in any High Court of an Advocate 
or Vakil 

in the case of an Attorney 
Instrument — Apprenticeship 
Dj vorce 

Other than Will, recording an adoption 
or conferring or purporting to confer 
Authority to adopt . •• 

ht'U'i— Where rent is fixed and no pre- 
mium is paid for less than 1 year, same 
duty as Bond for whole amount ; not 
more than 3 yeare, same as Bond for 
average annual rent reserved ; over 3 
years, same as (Conveyance for consi- 
deration equal to amount or value of 
the average annual rent re-<prved; for 
indefinite term, same as Conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the ainount 
or value of the average annual rent 
which would be paid or delivered for 
the first ten years if the lease continued 
ao long ; in perpetuity, same as Convey- 
ance for consideration equal to one- 
fifth of rents paid in respect of first 
50 years. Where there is premium 
and no rent, same as Conveyance for 
amount of premium ; premium with 
rent, same as Conveyance on amount 
ol premium in addition to the duty 
which would have been payable on the 
lease If no fine or premium or advance 
had been paid uiid deliveieil. For the 
Cities of Bonibav. Aiimedabad. Poona, 
Sholapur, Surat and other Urban areas, 
the lollowiau srale has been made 
applicable bv Borabav Act IV of 

1039 •_ 

(6) (0 W/iere the lease is granted for 
money advanced and uhere no rent is 
reserved. 

The same duty as is leviable on a con- 
veyance [Xo. 23, as it stood before its 
amendment by the Bombay Finance 
(Amendment) Act, 1032] for a con- 
sideration equal to the amount of 
such advance as set forth lu the lease. 


500 

500 

10 

5 


20 0 
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{b) ('i) VTltere the lease is granted for a 
fine or preini'irn and ithere no rent is 
resen-ed. 

The ?ame duty as is leviable on a rou- 
veyanee (No. 23) under the Bombay 
Finance (Amendment) Act 11)32. 
for a consideration equal to the 
amount of such fine or premium as 
set torth in the lease. 

(■'MO Wfiere the len^e is grnnti^d fur money 
adv'ineed tn nddihon to rent re^erwi. 

S.iuie duty as is eMable on a couve- 
\aiice [No. 23, as it stood before its 
auiendnient by the Bombay I'lnauce 
(Amendment)' Act. ln32] lor a 
consideration equal to the amount or 
advance as set forth in the lease, 
in addition to the duty which would 
have been payable on su'h lease if 
no advance had been paid or deli- 
vered. 

Provided that, u any case when an 
aizreemeut to lease is stamped with 
the nd ccUoreui stamp required lOr 
a lease, and a lease in pursuame of 
su<-h agreement is subsequently 
executed, the duty on such lease shall 
not exceed eight annas. 

(c) (tt) Where the lea'ie granted for a 
fine or premium i/i addition to rent re>erKed. 

Ihe same duty as i-* evial-le on a '-on- 
veyance (No 23) under the Bomba> 
liutince (Amendment) Act. 1032, 
lor a consideration equal to tlie 
amount oi such fine or prenuiim us 
set lorth in the lease, in addition to 
the duty which would have been 
payable on -uch lease it no fine or 
premium had been paid or tielivered 

Provideil that, in any ca^e when an 
agreement to lea.se is stamped wiHi 
the ad luhrem stamp tequii-ed lor 
a lea.''e. and a lease in pui-u.ince ol 
'^uch aureeraent is siib-equently 
executed, the duty on '•mli It^.isc 
shall not exceed eniht annas. 


Letter — Allotment oi Shares ,, ..0 

Credit 0 

License ,, 100' 

Memo, of Association of Company — If 

accompanied by Articles of Association 30 0 
If not 80 accompanied .. ,.80 0 

Notarial Act .. .. .. .,2 0 

Sote or Memo, intimating the purchase 

or sale — 

(а) Of any Goods exc. In value 113.20.. 0 4 

(б) Of any sliare, scrip, stock, bond. 


debenture, debenture stock or other 
marketable security of a like nature 
exceeding in value R«, 20 , not being 
a Government Securitv — 2 annas for 
every Rs. 2,500 or part thereof of 
the value of the security at. the 
time of its purchase or sa’e, as the 
case may be. 


(66) Of Government Security — 

Subject to a maximum of Rs. 20, 
2 as. for every Rs. 10,000, or part at 
the time of purchase or sale as the 
' case may be. 
yote of Protest by a Ship’s Master 
Partnership— Where the capital does not 
exceed Ra. 500 .. 

In any other case 
Dissolution of . . 

, Policy oj Insurance — 

(1) Sea — Where premium does not 
exceed rates of 2a., or i percent, oi 
amount insured 

In any other case for Rs, 1 ,500 or part 
thereof 

(2) For time — For every Rs. 1,000 or 
part insured, not exc. 6 months 

Exceeding d and not exceeding 12 
months .. .. ,, 

If drawn in duplicate, for each part. — 
Half the above rates, for Sea and 
I Time. 

(3) When the sum Insured does 
not exceed Rs. 5,000.. 

In any other case 

In respect of each receipt for any 
payment of a premium on any 
renewal of an original policy— One- 
half of the duty payable in respect 
of the original policy in addition to 
the amount, if any chargeable under 
.\rt. 53 (Receipt). 

(4) AcetderU and StcJtnese — Against 
Railway accident, valid for a single 
journey only . . 

In any other case— for the maximum 
amount which may become payable 
in the case of any single accident or 
sickness where such amount does not 
exceed Rs. 1,000, and also where 
amount exc. R?. 1,000, for everv 
Rs. 1,000 or part 

(5) Life, or other Inmranre, not ^pect- 
ficaily provided for— 

For every aum not exceeding 
Rs. 2o0 .... 

Exceeding Ra. 250 but not exceed- 
ing Rs. 500 

For every sum insured not exceed- 
ing Rs. 1,000 and also for every 
Rs. X.OOO or part 

It drawn in duplicate for each part 
hall the above rates. 

Insurance by way of Indemnity 
against liability to pay damages 
on account oi accidents to 
workmen employed by or under 
the in'surer or against liability 
to pay compensation under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 
01 1923. For every Rs. loO or 
part payable as premnim 
In ca'je of a re-insurance by one Com- 
pany with another of polici 0 >of the 
.iitur.- in Items (1) (2) and (3) above 
— i Ol duty payable m respect of the 
onginal insurance, but not less 
than i anna , or more than I Re. 


Rs. n. 


1 0 

5 0 
20 0 
10 0 

0 1 
0 1 
0 2 

0 4 

0 8 

1 0 


0 1 


0 2 

0 2 
0 4 

0 6 


f) 1 
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Rs. 

Policies of all classes of Insurance not 
included in Article 47 of Schedule I 
of Stamp Act of 1899 covering goods 
merchandise, personal effects, crops 
and other property against loss or 
damage, or liable to the same duty 
as Policies of Fire Insurance. 

Power of Attorney — 

For the sole purpose of procuring the 
registration of one or more documents. 

In relation to a single transaction 
or for admitting execution of one or 
more such documents . . 1 

When required in suits or proceedings 
under the Presidency Small Causes 

Courts Act. 1882 1 

Authorising 1 person or more to act in 
a single transaction other than that 
mentioned above . . . . . . 2 

Authorising not more than 5 persons 
ro act jointly and severally in more 
than 1 transaction, or generally .. 10 
Authorising more than 5 but not more 
than 10 persons to act . . 20 

When given for consideration and 
authorisiug the Attorney to sell any im- 
movable property — The same duty as a 
Gonvoyance for the amount of the* consi- 
deration. 

In any other case, for each person 
authorised . . . . . . . . 2 

Promissory ^'otes — 

\a> When payable on demand — 

( 1 ) When theamount or value does 
not exceed Rs. 2j0 .. .. 0 

(il) When the amount or value ex- 
ceeds Hs. 2 j 0 but docs not ex- 
ceed Rs. 1000 0 

fill 1 In any othei case , , . . . . 0 

(b) When payable otherwise than on 
demand — The same duty as a Bill 
01 exchange tor the same amount 
payable otheiwise than on demand. 


Protest o f Rill or Sote . . .. . , 2 

Protest hy the Master of a Ship ,, ..2 

ProT^j 0 

Receipt for value exc. Ks. 20 .. .. 0 


Reconveyance of mortgaged property — 

(a) li the consideration for which the 
property was mortgaged does not 
exceed Hs. 1,000 — the same duty as 
a bond for the amount of such 
consideration as set forth in the 
Reconveyance. 

(&) In any other case .. .. 10 

Release — that is to say, any instrument 
whereby a person renounces a claim 
upon anotiier person or against any 
specified property — 

(а) if the amount or value of the claim 
does not exceed Rs. 1,000 — The same 
duty as a Bond for such amount 
or value as set forth in the Release. 

(б) In anyotbercase .. .. .. 10 

Respondentia Bond — The same duty as a 

Bond for the amount of the loan 
secured. 

Security Bond — (a) When the amount 
secured does not exceed Rs. 1,000 — 
The same duty as a Bond for the 
amount secured. 

(i>) In anyothercase 10 


a.. Rs. a. 

1 Settlement — The same duty as a Bond 
(but in its application to the cities 
of Bombay, Ahmedabad, Poona, 

I Sholapur. Surat, and other urban areas 
the same duty as a conveyance if the 
property set apart is immoveable and 
the purpose is one other than 
charitable or religious) for the sum equal 
to the amount or value of the property 
— settled as set forth in such settlement. 

I Revocation of Settlement . — The same duty 
Qi as a Bond (but in its application to the 
I cities of Bombay, Ahmedabad, and 
I Poona the same duty as a con- 
qI veyance if the property set apart is 
I immoveable and the purpose is one 
, other than charitable or reUgious) for a 
(jj sum equal to the amount or value of the 
I property concerned as set forth in the 
; instrument of revocation but not 

01 exceeding ten rupees. 

I Share-warrant to bearer issued under the 
0| Indian Companies Act. — One and a half 
I times the duty payable on a conveyance 
j for a consideration equal to the nominal 
' amount of the shares specified in the 
I warrant. 

I Shipping Order . . ..01 

o| Surrender of Lease — When duty with 
I which lease is chargeable does not 
I exceed Rs. 5— -The duty with which 
such Lease is chargeable. 

In any other case 5 0 

; Transfers of Shares — 12 annas for every 
Rs. 100 or part thereof of the value of 
21 the shares. 

pram/er of debentures, being marketable 
i securities whether the debenture is 
liable to duty or not, except deben- 
tures provided for by section 8 — 12 
annas for every Rs. 100 or part thereof 
of the face amount of the debenture, 

2 Transfer of any Interest secured by a 
1 Bond, Mortgage-deed, or Policy of 

Insurance — If duty on such does not 
exceed Rs. 10 — The duty with which 
j such Bond, dtc., is chargeable. 

In any other cast' . . . . . . 10 0 

I — of any property under the Adminis- 
! trator General’s Act, 1374, Section 31. 10 0 
Q, — oi any trust property without con- 
sideration from one trustee to another 
trustee or trom a trustee to a benefi- 
ciary — Five rupees or such smaller 
amount as may be chargeable for 
transfer of shares. 

Transfer of Lease by way of assignment 
and not by way of under-lease — Tbe 
same duty as a conveyance for aconsi- 
Oi deration equal tothe amount of the con- 
: sideration for the transfer. 

' Trust, Declaration of — Same duty as a 
Bond for a sum equal to the amount or 
value of the property concerned, but 
not exceeding .. .. .. .. 15 0 

I ttevocationof — Ditto, but not exccetiiiig 10 0 

0 Warrant or GibhU .. .. .. 0 g 
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The Indian National Congress. 


For a complete hi?tory of the movement re- 
pre-ented by the Indian Xational Coimn'''* 
reader U referred to earlier editions of the 
Iri'iian ye'ir Book. The Ccncr’‘e>3 was ioiinded 
in bv Mr. Allan Octavian Hume, a retired 
membpr of the Indian Civil Service, and it hel< 
it=; fir^t =F-sinn in Bomhav ar Chri'tma= of tha? 
year, the fiindainental nrinciple^ nf the Conirre'- 
were laid down to be 

Firstly, the fusion into one national whole 
of all the different and fii'Cordant ele- 
ment~ that constitute the population ot 
India ; 

Secondly, the gradual regeneration, alone 
all jine=, mental, moral, social and poli- 
tical of the nation thu•^ evolved ; and 

Thirdly, the consolidation of union between 
EngUuul and India by 'ccunngthe modi- 
fication of -uch of the condition* as may 
be unju't or injurious to the latter 
country. 

With these objects in view the Congress pur- 
sued an uneventful career until 1907. It un- 
doubtedly exercised a great influence in indue- 
ms a spirit of national unity amongst the diver^ic 
peoples of India, in focu'-^ng the chief political 
grievances, and in pro«/iding a training ground 
for Indian politicians. But in 1907 the extre- 
nu*.t!-, chiefly of the Deccan and the Central 
Provitices, who had for some time chafed under 
the r-oritrol of the older generation, ?iiccee<led 
ill wrecking the Surat session of the Concrc'' 
and produced a split which had long been ^eeu 
to be imminent. The «eiuor members of the 
Congress therefore re«crv-stalli-ed its creed in 
definite terras. They laid down that — 

** The objects of the Indian National 
Congress are the attainment by the people of 
India of a system of Government similar to 
that erjoved by the self-governing member* 
of the British Empire, and a participation by 
them in the rights and responsibilities of the 
Empire on equal terms with tho=e members. 
These objects are to be achieved by consti- 
tutional means by bringing about a steady 
reform of the existing system of admini.-’tra- 
tion and by promoting national unity, tosterinp 
public spirit and developing and organising 
the intellectual, moral, economic and industrial 
resources of the counrry.*’ 

For some y^ars following i0f'>7 otforts w^re 


dowm, while the Lit*erals moved towards the 
left, with the result that for a time there appeared 
to be a commonness of purpose between the 
Liberals and Congressmen. At its 1928 session 
the Congress, while adhering to Independence, 
agreed to accept Dominion Status, if granted, be- 
tore the end of 1929 Things were tendingtowards 
a satisfactory settlement when in the latter 
hall of 1929 the Congress moisted on the imme- 
diate grant of Dominion Status or an assurance 
that Dominion Status would be the basis of 
discussion at the Round Table Conference to be 
convened m England between representatives 
of England Biirisli Tnilia ami the Indian 
SMt's, Here was the parting of the ways. 
The Liberals went their w'av and the Congress 
Its own. In fulfilnient of ‘the “ ultimatum ” 
issued at its previous session, the Congress, 
at its 19'29 session, declared for complete 
independence or “ Puma Swaraj.” Throughout 
Mie year 193'» the Con gres* was engaged in a 
defiance of the law of tHe land which, it was 
hoped, would help ludia. to attain complete 
ind.'j'-'ndence. Early next year the Congress 
actually suspended civil disobedience by virtue 
of an agreement arrived at with the Govem- 
mf-nt. but the fulfilment of the terms of this 
agrvement gave rise to trouble and another 
agreement was concluded. 

-As a rc-iult of this Mr. Gandlii, on behalf 
of th'- Congfss went to London to take part 
in the Round TabD Conference. While he was 
away things took a turn for the worse in the 
country, and matters reached a crisis with the 
birth of the Xew Year. In 10.32 the Govern- 
rac'nf bent all its efforts to making it impossible 
for the Congress to earry on its subversive acti- 
vities and sneceeded fully in Its object. Con- 
gress was eru'shed and all forms of Congress work 
Throughout the country were successfully 
prf‘\ented. In fact as tvell as in law Congress 
ceased to exi-t. In the middle of 1934 '’ the 
civil di-ohedumoe movement, which had render- 
ed the Conure^* illegal was withdrawn In the 
autumn of that year Mr. Gandhi retired from the 
bongre** and pfihtic''. although he remains in 
practice the virtual dictator of Congress policy. 
At present, tiie i OLigre*s i* once again a con- 
-tituTnuial nrgani*ati'iii It was actually in 
• liafg« of ni* Majc'tv - Governineut for more 
tli.iH two in “ight j)rovinces under the 

llUj.', con*tituri'.ij issues of the 

Iii'lui/' }’"// i.’o../; fi.r u histiuy of the non- 
co-oiM*ration ur>«i the civil disobedience 
iijO\ ement' ) 


made to heal the ^plit and rh<-sp were without 
avail until 1916when are-united Congress met at 
Lucknow under the presidency of B.ibu Amhica 
Charan Muzumdar of Farldpur in Bengal. But 
the union then effected was purelv superficial: 
the difference between the moderates and the ex- 
tremists was fundamental : the extreiuists cap- 
tured the machinery of the Congress and from 
the period of the special session held at Calcutta 
in September 1920 the Congress passed entirely 
under the domination of Mr. Gandhi and his 
lieutenants. In 1927 the Corigre.s'- actually 
adopted in<ir-pendcnce a« the goal of India. 
In the following two years the Congress made 
wh at th- extremists left descrit>od as a climb- 


in spice or open hostiUty to the political 
reforms embodied in the Government of India 
.Act of 1935 the Congre*- decided to contest 
elections underthe much wider franchise con- 
ferred by it and scored signal succe'-s at the polls. 
Congressmen secured clear majorities in *ix of 
the eleven province®. A >harp difference of 
opinion^ prevailed on how to utilise these 
majorities the right wing desiring to assume 
executive power and th<^reby bunging about a 
replacement of the ‘‘unwanted constitution” 
by oncdesignecl by Indians themselves, and the 
to adopt obstructive tactics 
right from the .tart. Mr. Gandhi evolved a 
clever formula whereby he sou^t not only 
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to prevent a schism in the Congress but also to 
place the British Government in the wrong. 
He advised Congress majorities to form Cabinets 
provided the Governors of j^ovinces undertook 
in advance not to exercise their discretionary 
powers of interference with Ministers in respect 
of their “ constitutional activities This the 
Governors refused to do as being contrary to 
the provisions of the Act and the Instrument of 
Instructions. The Congress refused to form 
Cabinets without the a&suranoe demanded, and 
the Governors called upon leaders or minority 
groups to form Ministries. These Ministries 
were short-lived — they could not be otherwise 
For one thing, they had hardly any support 
behind them and for another the majority 
party soon came to claim their rightful place. 
The controversy over the conditions on which 
the Congress agreed to take office was amicably 
settled, with the result that in six of the eleven 
provinces the quondam outlaw assumed the 
reins of His Majesty’s Government Subsequently, 
thanks to coalition \\ith other groups, two 
more provinces, the North-tVestern Frontier 
Province and Assam, came under the Congress 
influence. The Congress thus proved an adept 
In parliamentary tactics as in direct action. 
As Government, the Congress Ministries in the 
various provinces displayed initiative, sagacity, 
tact and firmness and earned well deserved 
encomiums. 

Meanwhile Jlr. Gandhi had been con- 
centrating in rural uplift work, thereby 
exploring the possibilities of a new field 
for exploitation. His foresight wa« amply 
rewarded by the success of Congressmen at the 
general elections of 1936. In that year, for the 
first time in the history of the Congre.sg, 
the annual session was held in a village. It 
proved the correctness of ilr. Gandhi's plan, 
for itserved to send the Congress into the vilkize!!- 
— the real masses of India were touched by the 
Congress. 

In keeping with the idea underlying the hold- 
ing of the Congress sessions in rurai areas Mr. 
Gandhi definitely gave a rural bias to Congress 
activities. Thanks to him, khaddar and other 
cottage Industries got a fillip and the ryot on the 
field IS now more in evidence than before 1035. 

Partly because of this and partly due to the 
fact that the cultivator was given a large 
measure of importance under the new franchiae 
the peasants came into their own in Indian 
politics. The movements in certain parts of 
India, especially in Bihar and the United Pro- 
vinces to arouse consciousness among the 
cultivators were accelerated in consequence 
This was all to the good from Mr. Gandhi’s and 
the Congress point of view inasmuch as the 
Congress was best suited to exploit this vast 
source of political power in future • at the same 
time, it had in store a new development which 
was not very much to Mr. (iandhi's liking, 
namely, the growth of the Kimn Sabha under 
the guidance of irresponsible extremists Thi- 
latter organisation, at first sponsored and 
developed by Congressmen, was soon captured 
by extremists who had little faith in the Congress 
creed of truth and non-violence and m its policv 
of harmonising the differences among the various 
grades of society by adjustment and evolution 
rather than through revolution. The leaders 


of the Kisan Sabha soon eclipsed genuine Con- 
I gressmen and propagated a spirit of violence 
I among the Ignorant and gullible mass of jieasantry 
, which today has become a serious problem 
for Mr. Gandhi and his right wing followers. 

; A similar development occurred in the indu- 
■ strial sphere where extremists, taking advantage 
of the comparative freedom allowed to them 
I by Congress Governments in the provinces 
; stirred up trouble among the working classes 
much to the chagrin of Mr. Gandhi and his 
iriends who are definitely opposed to class war 
I ot any kind. 

In 1038 and 1030 Mr Gandhi took a great 
deal of interest in the affairs of the States sub- 
jects and supported their demand for civil 
liberties, the reign of law and responsible govern- 
ment under the aegis of tiieir respective 
; rulers. At first, the Sta people were told 
that they should keep their movements apart 
from that of the Congress in British India and 
1 that they should rely more on their own strength 
'than on the help ol the ionsres<. This led to 
I intense political activity m most of the States 
;and an unprecedented awakening ainoug the 
' comparatively backward people of the States In 
several States tlie movement took the form of 
direct action, disobedience of laws, reiusal to 
I pay taxes, etc., exactly on the lines oi the civil 
'disobedience mo%einent in British India 

Thisled to numerous complii'ations. In the first 
I place, the people of the State' wer»' not qualified 
iby tradition or training t<* conduct the ftgh.t 
. for more political rights, so that in many a 
i State the movemefit (ollapsed through the 
' weakness of the instruments In the second 
place the «' ■ • ... 

, in the di- • , ■ • 

the camp . ^ 

outbreaks of violence and had therefore to be 
suspended. These movements also led to 
unexpected and undesirable consequences be- 
' yond the boundaries of the States. The Princes 
; naturally grew hostile to the Congress and 
' became suspicious of Congress leaders In par- 
; ticular and British Indian politicians in general. 

I Uiidoubtedi\ this development in the States 
I further diminished the prospect of an early 
inauguration of the federal scheme, as the 
; Rulers of States became apprehensive of their 
.future in a federation in which the British 
Indian and Congress infiuciur would certainly 
be considerable. Indirectly speaking, the 
Princes began to think in terms of deviling 
measures which would protect them in any 
’ future arrangements for the governance of India 
as a whole. 

On the credit side, it must be admitted tnat 
this new activity aroused a great deal of con- 
sciousness among the people of the States 
which cannot fail to add to their political 
education and widen their outlook. Either 
in r^ponse to their subjects’ clamour 
or with a view to anticipating their demands 
'Ome Rulers liberalised their administrations. 
The Viceroy, too. advised the Prmces gradualiy 
to associate their subjects in the conduct of 
the affairs of their States. All these were to 
the good, but the movements m the States 
were much ahead of their time. At all events 
the soil had not been properly prepared. 
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I: v.a' a r'.aii>aTi-.n i»! ta' t, ’-\iiit h mtt'r-pro\ iutial jealou-ies ari'i parTl> b-.'.aii't vi 

mail- -Mr Gaiidlii l.ife ni a'i^i-eTh^ the personal popularity r-f Mr. Bose ajidiiist 

pMi-u-ii <-f the aLUTiition in tiip '‘tates Thu'. the fact that liis n\al I'T the prevideiitr!..p 'va?- 
p'nd'-rl at least fiT a Tiiiie a State of acthitv comparatively ui.kno'aa m I’pper India 
ali-n To the T'latid ate lu Indian India <''ee .Mr. Bo-e’a succe'S iiailrd a defeat f'-r 
la-t \(.ar = edition of the h IVf?,-- Btmk > , Mr. Gandhi and admitted by tlu- larttr d* siuh 
In tiie x'arharuentary sphere IMr Gandhi Mr Bose couhi not iii.ik*- >. kI Ju? sU'.Lt-- in tii-a 
'pLurtril a number iji tniiruphs. Many ui his pre-'idential elcttion. i-u tin -ainc r'-'ile '•Wi*.' 
fet ideas in the tieiii "i edut-vition. social reiorin voted for him rtuused eiid<*i.-t- hi- pn _n<.'iirne — 
and ecunomk equity \\t'ie taken up by the.nther th.tii the ai-i-iu*' oi it — ai.d '^''ithip 
proviu'-ul imni-tiiKv. He retained the com- thiee niotiths dethiorcd h;ni. 
piiment by stouth demndinir them and deiiounc- ah BosC and hi- -".n oc-r.-it-t 

in^r their criiK- and opponents This created the mark and n"radu.AlL\ b-r t.i^ lut'^ :• ionin.' 
irr him a num'npr ni j nemie- "who. thoimh Mr ?.<•?■- i 'o..., ;i -a.i- lurn-iuii 

Tiii'Ueiate in outlook, joined the laiik'? of extre- jj, di-ci{*iinary -eii-t fri'-' Tortu- u- c ur-'- 
nu-t- in the L'oimie-- ( III account ul their common ,,f Btiiual nidiTn- an>l th- ..i.'ii a tak- a bv tie' 
i.atreii ul Mr <raii>ilii and iTandhi-iii ^ (.oiJ-re-" hf-ulqiiaite !■_. m-i pr i-irit lal 

■iide by side c\itli the i/roMth of Mr. Gandhis (jnu'-n — » oruam-arion in B* nj.d 'a - r- "Xil it'U 
inhuencfc under the p irliamentarv regime, i.y \[r tor a f ime t ut uirt, n, , .r -ui < ^ — 

am*' 'UnTing alini'ist to dn tvUcir^hi]) a? far as the The • uit break of fli* 'V' ar -» rvt d to > uvi-r^ att' u- 
varioua provincial gc^ cTiunpnts are concerned. rj,„ j,, jur.re imj-ortant i-m- and Ttj. inrrrnil 
tiipre aro^o a new uave ui c-pposition t.« hi' ! ,iirttruire>. in the r. nun -- b‘ . .n t < i--. OTi' ‘tten 
policy and ruetliod Ihe re\olr ranv iroin -u. A[r Bo'*- tri'd i<- make . ipiTal the 

rongie— men then.-elve.s who mndemned the mteiciew- Mr uand) i .njci otIj-V {.eirrc — 
uTowm? reiormi-r mentality within the fon-.Ha,iu- had with The Ni-^rc- lb' '..id tinv 
irrfs.-*’ and '■ attempt- to compiouii'C "itbi\v>re pait of •• a lon-jiraiv to < "luj ri’jni-' 
Bntkh Imperialism.' A se< ti.-n ot Lomire-men Airii Bnti-h imp* ruh-m a-'aiu 1 ;h wa^ 

openJv challtiiged tlie wisdom oi Mr <iaudni - ojeen .i chi sh(>ul<i» i At Ib'iii'Mrli '* ii^ri tIr- 

policy and urtred the return to the bad old «la\s .ituiiial m'-i.-ij ..t riu «. on-re- wa- iedd n -Mar. h 
*■•1 an ors-Mnised fi-lit iisairi't The Briti-li power, loxu. Mr (.ainlhi tj lui'ii-l.t d in an un pialined 
The novel ha-- alwa'- a ]iectiJiar atiractioti m nianti^r <in<l -.eiiircii the ,iiiiio-r iriiiimiiii' 

politics and thi- reMil'ion of feeliiu: auain-t The . i ,„,orr— m“n f"r In- i" in and 

Comparatively dull woikinu oi the cn-ntutional thod' 

machiuery by the bouuies- drew a fair lollowm- p.v ti,j^ Iio\s.\.r pt' -urc of - ircum- 

in the country. '*tan««» liad fiiouudit aii.iiir th*- termination 

already pointed out the leftist moxenieut of the parliammtarv j>iia-e of < onure-x .ntiMtv 
had a ceitain number ui wind-iulls through atl- 1 ''hortly after rln- dei lar.itiori of w.ir. tin < i.ri-n'— 
ventitious circuin-tam es. .Men di-af.poHited in 1 .MnU'trie- m the variou- firoMmi-. wi^,. a?K‘'d 
the pursuit or yierQui-ites attaihinu to The to re-nrn Owing to tin iinpo--p'I’it\ of 
r»arliaTnentary yirocraTiime ]oine»i tlie ranks of forming MiiU'tin - to i* phu ' them, tli*' 'e i\ ern .r'- 
the leiti^t'* Le.idei- of the Ku'-m- and labour j av-.inni'd exeuince pi.w‘T' nmhr -e-Tion 
movements tiied to di-eicdit Mi Gandhi ainl 1 fd tlie Goxeniment of India .A' r whn li M'Uah'' <1. 
Gundhi'in. Attempt- to pull *-hfm up and to ; and ptovnleil for, -u. h an rmergen. % Tin"? 
re-traiii their harmful a.-riviriHs only re-iiltT d i act h.is -nn e b«*Mi eudur-erl h\ I'aihanniit 
in roiihrming their ho-tility to Mr Gandhi’-. I whi. h ha-. e\tunl.‘tl tlir dur.itioii of the uu- 
leadership ” bunatori.d admmi-rr.»tion bv twehe nmnth.s. 

Then occurred an uiiT..reccdented event in the .At the moment The bonure— is j'rejiaring 
Gongress history -Mr hubnas ( liainira Hf>se for ci\il dl-otn'diem ' a- u jirott'-t .ig.iin't the 
dared to dely .Mr Gandiii and stood lor re- British (Jocernment's refus.il to c"ij'ede jts 
election to the presidentslnji t)f the Congress. «leinaiid for a d' l lur.ttiun "f Britain - war 
He succee<led partiv thioUgh the \ote ol the aims < ts-«-uv Intlia, r* '•ociu-ing India - tiepilom 
leftists, partly through the su-pn loll (assjduouslj i.md agreeing to gi\e Iniiiaiis the right to detf r- 
culti\ated by Mr. Bosei that Mr Gandhi and hi-| mine their future -tatiis and cori-tiniTinn 
<'olleagues weie tr\ mg to conip;ronij-e with theithioiigh a e«instituent a-spriddy e(>ji\*rn'd on 
British Government on the issue of Federation, the ba-is of a<lult frainhi'C- and anctlii’ig utar 
partly because of a growing resentnieiit against it Whether and when eicil tlBoi.edn 'a .■ \\iil 
the hrmness wicii which di-cdphne in the ranks be -tarteil it is ilittn ult to sav at rue Tinjc of 
of the parliamentary parties in the \anoijs writing. Whatever the I'lituie, tlie i'oMgrr'^> 
pruMnees was eniorced by the Gandhian High has <easp<l to lie (lovernment hut i- -till witiiiii 
Command, partly through the operation ol ' the pale of law. 

CONGRESS MINISTRIES. 

ishortly after the elections, in pursuance of the I Party in the legislature- is satisfied an<i is able 
Faizpor resolution, a meeting of the A. I. C. C.lto state pubhclj tliat the (TO\trn(>r will not 
w'as held at Delhi, followed by a convention of i use his siiecial powtrs of interh-renc*- or set 
members of the various provincial legislatures j asnle the advice of Ministers in regard to their 

On the question of office acceptance the ; constitutional activ itics." 

Committee authorized and permitted^ the accop- ’ 

tance of Ministerial offices in provinces where In <lue course the leaders of the inajoritv 
the Congress commanded a majority in the i parties vvcresummoiifd by the various Governois 
legislatures ; ■* provided ministership shall not ! to as.sist theiii in the formation of ‘ binds. The 
be accepted unless the Leader of the Congrt ss ' l» adi rs reprateil tlie iKlhi condition an 1 refused 
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to be satisfied witii a general assurance by the < certain land tenure reform measures proposed 
Governors of help, Bjinpathy and co-operation. 1 by Government, while the peasants showed 
Thereupon, they withdrew, refusing to form 'fight on the ground that the remedy proposeii 
ministries unless the A. I. C. C.'s demand was j was not adequate. It was a delicate situation, 
complied with. The Governors then in^ited i but the Government, aided by right-wing leaders, 
leaders of minority parties to form cabinets. ; tided over the difi&eultv by carrying the zemin* 
A prolonged controversy ensued in which idars and peasants with them, although th»^ 
Mr. Gandhi and the Consress leaders, the Setre- i peasant leader-, who were extremist fonaressmen 
tary of State for India, the Viceroy, the Gover- j continued to sive trouble to the Ministry, 
nors and leaders of moderate opinion in India ' It is not possible in a short suivey to recount 
took p^irt. (For details »ee last year’s I mh'in' the activities of all the Governments run by 
Year Book) the controversy was brought ■ Congressmen, Broadly speaking, most of them 
to a conclusion with a lensthy statement j undert(X)k beneficent measures calculated to 
issued by the Viceroy late in June 1937. After; help the umler-docr. although in an attempt 
giving an authoritative reaffirmation of the i to do and m pursuance of a policy of Prohibi- 
position of the Governors and the British ! tion some Cougrea?, Ministries le\ied taxation 
Government, namely, that the Act itself and the which bore unduly heavily on trade and mdustry 
Instrument of Iiikructions precludes the especially on tho=e who pro% ide the capital tor 
Governors from giving an advance guarantee the etonomic regeneration of the country. A few, 
ofthe kind demanded bythe Viceroy dispelled the Governments sought to increase their revenue 
doubts expressed by ' Congressmen that real by levying a tax on agricultural incomes. Most 
power would not be surrendered to the Ministers of them undertook more or less drastic measures 
and that the latter would be subject to vexatious j to re<hice and remove the burden of debt on the 
nagging and interference at every turn, pre- j agricultural population. Prohibition of alco- 
venting them from carrjdng out 'their policy jholic liquor and drugs in small areas an experi- 
and programme. His Excellency made it ment prchmioary to the proclamatiou of total 
clear that, apart from the intention of the prohibition tlirougliout the province was iutro- 
framer< of the Act and of Parliament to confer duced in most of the Congress provinces. The 
on Ministers responsible to their ow’n legislatures Bihar and the United ProNinces Governments 
unrestricted pow’ers to administer the provincial took concerted measures to rationalise the sugar 
government, the Governors were all anxious industry from top to bottom and tried to ensure 
so to work the Act and so exercise their .special I for the grower of sugar-cane a minimum 
powers as not to precipitate an irretrievable economic price for his produce. Attempts 
cla.sh. were made to reform wliication, local self- 

The Viceroy’s statement, although it did not government and several branches of public 
form^ly concede the demand of the Congress, activity. 

was eminently conciliatory in tone. It gave Barring a few cases here and there, the 
in spirit what it could not gi\e in letter. It Services, both in the Secretariats and m the 
convinced the Congress and .Mr. Gandhi that districts, co-operated willingly with their new 
the British Government wished the Congress masters. The (iovernors too acted in conformity 
to take seriously to the constitutional experi- with the spirit of the assurance given by His 
ment on w’hich it had embarked. The inSueuce Excellency the Viceroy, except for a crisis 
of this was not lost on the Working Committee which occurred early in lOSSiu Bihar and the 
of the Congress which met shortly after and United Provinces («ee later). On the whole 
decided that the leaders of Congress Parties in pro\mcial autonomy was worked bv the Congress 
the various legislatures should procee*! to and the roprosentati\fS of the Briti'^h Govern- 
undertake the task of forming Cabinets witliout nients with a great deal of cordiality and 
any condition. Thus the CoIlgre^s became the efficiency. 

Government in six of the eleven province^ xn important development, as far as the 
It was a great change for the Congre^" Congress was concerned, which occurred during 
which since 1920 had been in the wdlderness the year 1937-39 was the growing mllueuce of 
N’evertheless, the leaders of the Congress tlie Congress on tiie mas-ses. Tliis wa.- due not 
Parties in the pro\incial legislatures assumed only to the fact that the outlaw Congress had 
office with confidence and discharged their become Ilis Majesty’s Government in the 
duties with skill and ability. Almost everyone majority of the provinces, but also to the en- 
of the new Ministries had an initial handicap eoiiragcment tthicli the various provincial 
in the shape of financial stringency, but by Governments ga\e to the Congress. The mem- 
means of economy and retrenchment they bership oi the Congress which was about 600,000 
managed to produce budgets ■which were, odd before 1937 multijjlied it-elf nearly tenfold 
generally speaking, applauded. In the field of in the course of two years Thl^ increase in the 

law anti order, they behaved with exe ' •• coupled with tiie over- 

firmnes.s and put down every attempt to •’ ch the Congress, Parties 

public peace and tranquillity. This was , ^ incial legi’'latu^e^, led 

ciilarly so in Bombay and the United Provinces, them to what critics described as “ steam roller 
where within a few weeks of assuming oflSce the methoils ” so far as the uon-Congress opposition 
Ministries were faced with a serious labour w'as concerned. The Opposition in rao'st cases 
situation. The Madras Ministry was called was a disorgani-scd group which exerted little 
upon to tackle the activities of some extremist influence on the policy and piogranime of the 
Congressmen who went about preaching violence provincial Governments, Side by side with 
and they met the situation with commendable this influx of new members into the 
promptitude and firmness. Similarly, in Bihar the Congress, corruption crept into its ranks. 
Ministry was faced with attack from two camps : The prestige and power of tlie Congress 
tlie zemindars threatened satyagruha owing to coupled with the opportunities for social and 
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politicaJ advancement held out by offices in tlie 
organisations attracted a large number of new 
recruits. Many people wiahed to have a place 
in the sun, and m order to get themselves 
elected to offices or membership on Congress 
committees, the aspirants enrolled thousands 
upon thousands of members with a view to 
gettmg into places of power and influence 
through the votes of such new recruits. Bogus 
memberships, impersonations at elections, 
undue influence, bribery and coercion were 
practised on a large scale, ilr. Gandhi and his 
right-wing coDeagues were shocked, but were 
helpless. Repeated attempts were made to 
overhaul the Congress constitution so as to 
prevent malpractices and it was not until the 
middle of 1939 that steps were taken to dis- 
courage bogus enrolment and corrupt practices 
at electionsr 

1938 CRISES. 

■While the Coi^ess Ministries were engaged 
on the one hand in promoting the w'elfare of the 
masses and on the other administering the 
provinces with firmness, the left-wing Congress- 
mm were spitting fire and loud’” 
against the restrictions placed on , 
treedom of speech and movement, ‘s * • 

have untrammelled license to go about where 
they liked and incite people to acts of violence. 
They seemed anxious to prevent the growth of 
what they described as the reformist mentality 
among the Congress Ministers. 

Meanwhile their hands were strengthened by 
the non-release of certain political prisoners in 
Bihar and the L’nited Provinces. This was one 
of the promises made by the Congrt>3 in its 
election manifesto, and the Ministries’ failure 
to give effect to it was put down by the extre- 
mists to theii weakness. The death from hunger 
strike of a political prisoner in Dacca (Bengal) 
provided a war cry for them. Thus the demand 
for the release of all political prb>oners a.«sumcd 
first cla»s importance. An additional complica- 
tion was introduced by the bearing which the 
release of prisoners in tiic two Congress pro- 
vinces mentioned above had on the release of 
the detenus and political prisoners in Bengal, 
which was not under the control of the 
Congress. 

On the eve of the annual session of the Con- 
gress the Working Comniittee met at Wardhaand 
passed a resolution urging the Premiers of Bihar 
and the United Piovinces to press for the release 
of the outstanding political prisoners. 

What happened in the next few days is still 
a mystery. There was some bungling sonie- 
where. Pandit Aehru who was still Bresi^lcnt 
of the Congress is said to have given instruction'^ 
to the PTC'Tiiirrs of the two provimcs to back up 
their demand for the release with a tlireat to 
resign. The Congr^ t-s executive did not appa- 
rently authorise such a course. >'or did Mr 
Gandhi himself appear to be iii favour of su<-h a 
drastic step. As things happened, the Ih'emiers 
insisted on their right to order the wholo'^al.* re- 
lease of all political prisoners, but the Governor*; 
concerned argued that the case of each prBoncr 
might be examined before the order was i-^sued. 
The Governors pointed out that indiscriminate 
release might lead to a situation in which the 
peace and tranquillity not oidy of their respec- 
tive proMnees but also of adjacent protmees 
would be threatened. Xhe Premiers demanded 


that nothing should be done to restrict their 
responsibility for the administration of law and 
order and gave a few hours’ ultimatum to 
their respective Governors that unless the 
latter agreed to a wholesale release they {the 
Ehemkrs) would resign. At this stage the 
Governor-General stepped in under section 265 
of the Government of India Act and withheld 
consent for the release order. The two Ministries 
resigned. 

A few tense days ensued. Other Ministries 
seemed hardly inciineJ to copy the example of 
Bihar and the United Ihovmees. Everybody 
deplored the developments in the two pro- 
vinces, and everyone was cnnfu=ed. Even the 
members of the M'orking Committee did not 
seem to know what exactly to do in the 
circumstances. 

Mr. Gandhi once again stepped into the breach 
and relieved thetenr-ion with an appeal to the 
Governor-General ami the British Government 
to reconsider their deci>ion to withhold consent 
to the release ordered by the two dlinistries. 
He challenged the application of section 265 
that the Ministers should have 
ht to direct the administration of 
in accordance with the assurance 
by the Viceroy in July 1937. He concluded 
with the hope that the British authority had not 
become tired of the Congr. s« Governments. To 
this Lord Linlith'jow ifsuod a r^-ply which w'a^ 
couched incomiliatory terms. While reaffirm- 
ing that the Goveruor-General or the Governor 
could not divcst themselves of the special res- 
ponsibility placed on them by the Act of pre- 
>er\mg the peace and tranquillity of the country 
as a whoh‘ anil of the provinces individually, 
Hts Excellency declared that the Ministers 
would be enable d to examine the case" of indi- 
vidual pri-soni'rs with a view to thoir ultimate 
relca'se. Thi Govcrnor-GcniTal. too, hoped that 
thi‘ Ministrn s could resume their interrupted 
labours. The Vli-eroy’s stati-nient eased the 
tension considerably ami the ixemier® withdrew 
their resignations. The cri'^is which a few days 
ago treab'iied to envelope the whole of India 
pa-seii off vMthoUt leaving any trace on the 
political life of the lountry. 

Hardly had the Bihar and the United Pro- 
viuce.s mini-tciiul en-es died down when another 
arose in Gri'-<a whidi too threatened to affect the 
position of other Uongress mmintries all over the 
country. It started With the appointment of 
Mr, (now Sir) J. It. Dain as acting Governor of 
Orissa in place of Sir John Hubback who had 
planned to go to England on four months’ 
leave. All sections of public opinion in India 
objected to this appointment on the ground that 
it waa unsound in principle to promote a sub- 
ordinate official to a position of siiperioiity over 
the ministry. The Orissa Ministers had in 
addition to this certain personal reasons against 
the appointment of Mr Haiu because he and 
the ministry had not pulled together very well. 
As airangeinents for Sir John Hubback’^ leave 
and for the appointment or 3Ir Dam to act in his 
place had been made His Majesty's Government 
announced tlie appointment. That was the 
signal for loud j.rotest-; fiom Congressmen who 
preparevi to carry out their tlireat to precipitate 
an all-India cii'is, Mr. Garnlhi backed up the 
Orissa Mnu-try’s case. He wrote : “ The 

whole of the sting lies in a subordinate official 
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becoming an acting Governor of a province 
•with whom the Ministers are expected to work 
and almost daily submit documents for 
signature and who will preside at their meetings *’ 
It was rumoured at the time that even if the 
Orissa 3Iinistry resigned, His 3Iajesty’s Govern- 
ment would be carried on by an interim ministry 
and that after the termmation of the period of 
acting Governorship the Congress would be 
invited acain to form the Ministry, ilr. Gandhi 
warned tiie authorities that the Congress would 
not be a party to such an arrangement. In 
response to unanimous public opinion His 
Majesty’s Government rescinded Sir. Dain’s 
appointment, Sir John Hubback magnanimously 
agreeing to cancel his leave. 

This ■was the first tune that an order of His 
Majesty regarding a gubernatorial appointment 
was cancelled after publication. The Congress 
duly announced it as its second triumph of the 
year. 

During tlie past year or two several attempts 
were made by Mr. Gandhi and the Congress 
leaders to bring about an agreement between 
the Congress and the all-Indiii Muslim L 
The failure of the negotiations embittert 
already strained relationship between the . 
and Muslim communities. Numerous com- 
munal disturbances occurred in the Conmess- 
governed provinces. Most of tliem could be 
traced to complaints against Congress Govern- 
ments ; the Muslims contended that the Congress 
Governments were unjust to them while the 
Hindus protested that they were sacrificed in an 
attempt to placate the Muslims. The Govern- 
ments themselves ■were m a very unenviable 
position ; if they took action against those who 
spread malicious propaganda they were accused 
ot invading civil liberties, while if they allowed 
the propagandists to do what they liked, life 
and property were placed in serious jeopardy. 

On the political plane spokesmen of the Mu-lim 
League complained tliat the interests of that 
community were not adequately looked after 
and more than one individual and committee 
toured the cour/ry and collected data in this 
behalf and published them as so many charge 
sheets against the Coimress Goveniments. To 
these the Governments concerned i-isued lengthy 
replies purporting to substantiate their claim 
that they were more than just and generous to 
the minority conunumty. 

This controversy of accusation and rebuttal 
continued unabated — it anything it was aggra- 
vated by the activities of the Congress in' the 
States. 

Indeed, this controversy eclipsed all other 
aspects of public life during tlie year li).S;)-40. 
Any movement wliich focusses public attention 
on ditfercnces between two major communities 
IS naturally important ; but when the ditferenccs 
have an umioubted bearing on the future status 
and conrtitution of the entire country and 
when, indirectly, they influence Indians* attitude 
to the war, it does ac(juire extraordinary 
significance. 

On the communal plane, the IMuslim League's 
cluirge against the ('ongress ministries and the 
iattcr’s downright repudiation thereof produced 
a state of utfairs which did not conduce to public 
peace. There was man\ a disturbance between 


the Hindus and Muslims in several parts of the 
country. The strained relationship led to riots 
which in their turn worsened public feelings. 
Thus, the vicious circle went on thorougWy 
vitiating the atmosphere. 

;Kot even the resignation of the Congress 
ministries which occurred towards the end of 
October 1939 helped the situation. It ■was 
thought for the time that the removal of the 
objects of Muslim League attack would put an 
end to the League campaign. But subsequent 
events showed that far from producing this 
result the controversy increased in intensity. 
Out of office, the Congress appeared to have 
become more exposed to the League attack — at 
any rate, le»s in a position to defend itself 
against the League cliarges. 

The withdrawal of the Congress ministries 
was hailed by the Muslim League as God-send 
and Mr. Jinuah announced a day of thanksgiving 
in celebration of the “ deliverance ” of the 
Muslims from the ** tvTanny ” of the Congress. 
The “ DeUveranco Day ” further accentuated 
the feeliug against the Congress, and when the 

•• ’ Comrress stoutly denied the 

• '*• • i made a public demand for a 

to inquire into the League 

allegations. 

Such was the \ irulence of the campaign against 
the Congress- that all past efforts to bring about 
a reconciliation and working arrangement 
between the Congress and the League had 
perforce to be abandoned. Tlie Muslim League 
uiuler Mr. Jinnah struck a new path: and, 
arguing that the Muslim minorities could not be 
'^afe uiider a system of government in which the 
Hindu majority would be perpetual, the League 
proceeded to dem.ind tlie ertablishment of 
separate autonomous Muslim States in Upper 
India functioning as an equal and respected 
partner with the Hindu autonomous State in a 
central government for the wliole of geographical 
India. iFor tlcttiils see elupter headed Muslim 
Organisation'?.) 

CONGRESS IN 1939-40. 

The history of the Congress in the past twelve 
mouths cun be broadly cla&ijitied into three 
cliajders. One of these is the internal affairs 
of the organisation ; the second is the political 
ilevelopiuent arising from the war; and the 
third is on communal problem inasmuch as it 
bore on politics The lust of these has already 
been referred to above ami is dealt with in 
iletail in the chapter on Muslim Organisations. 

Dealing with the internal affairs, one has to 
mention the revolt of Mr, Bose which caused 
worry to the Congress leadership for a number 
of iiKuiths, but eventually led to the restoration 
of Gandhiau i5Uj>remacy. Smarting under the 
short shrift admini<ered to him at the (.Calcutta 
meeting of the All India Longress Committee 
in April 1939, Mr. Bose wa-s evidently vvaiting 
for an opj)ortunity to hit back. This was 
jirovided by two resolutidiis s-jiunsored by the 
right wing and adopted bj the All-India Congress 
Committee at Bombay in June. These resolu- 
tions in effect jirohibited the inauguration of 
civil aisobedienee campaigns by Congressmen 
unless they secured the prior consent of their 
respective ' prov incial Congress organisatioiib. 
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They aI>o di'foura'jed irre'-f«‘>n''ihle attaik'' on 
Conirr*-'" ministries Mr orjanispil protect 

meetiiiL^s in many part-', of tin- coiiiitrv on the 
yrijiind riiat tin. reNuhitiuiis infrmueii the riiilit 

• if ( linL'r'.-s'jmen to resort t" direct action when 

thev ( ould ni>i tret ^edre^s from the minHtrie> 
He w.j? Wdrne'l l'\ the President of the Conirres-^ 
that the lu-tion contemplAtcd hv him ••onstituted 
dehaiue of the residution of the All-India 
Cr>n‘_Tr‘s> rorninittee .irnl amoiinttal to a revolt 
an, mist the Oainrc^s U()>.e dl^^eira^ded 

the waruiun and went ahead with his eampaiirn 
of jirote.st meetings AVlien • ailed to Vjook 
lie persisted in defyinn the President and the 
hinhei (.'onnress ornanisati(»ns an<i thus invited 
on hinisolf the he'avy hand of dw iplinary action 
In Aiiniist he was debarred from holtimn an\ 
elc‘< ti\e oiiice of Coiinrc‘s> fir a stated permd 

Meaiiwiiile Mr. Hose had manair<‘d to 
consolidate iiis position in the Hennal Proxmciaf 
( oiimess, (.'oiiirnittee wln^re the majority of the 
niemhc-Ts. presumably at tinn under his nuidain.-e 
continued to disr(‘i:ard and defy tlie central 
executive. This went on for months until 
eventuallv tlie pro\iniiaI fomiress fcmmiftee 
was superseded 

Vndeterred b\ these reserst-s and iratheiiiiL' 
round him a ' few extremists either fr«'in 
Cf'mvictioti or as a result of iha^rnn. Mr Ih'st- 
kept up his attack on Mr <Jaiidlii ami the ri:>'ht 
Will'-' leadcTshiji The fre^muit « oij\rrsati*i,> 
which Mr. Gandhi carried <*11 with the Vn-erov 
since the ouihrcak of the war pr«*\ide«l irri't to 
31r Hoses imli Mr. 3 h>se as<Tihe<i thes*- 
neirotiatioris to a desire on the part of Mr (Jandhi 
to *■ coniproniisc with the Ihitish fhip«Ti.ilisin *• 
He even field <tii anti-comproinisc conferem’e , 
as a side show to the annual ses^nm of tin- 
Indian >'ati'iiial Comirtss at U.unirarli in Manh 
l'.>4h. Hut Ills efforts appeareii to lia\e <-ut 
little ice 

loir ail jiriutical inirfiose--. one liears litrle 
of the ulTra-extremists in fin* Conure-.s They 
ha^e either lo«.t tli*'ir iniliicnce or li.ive been 
iniprisorieil under the Ucfcm e of Imlia Oidinam • 
for spee( lies and aitions field to he prejmfieial 
to tlic fjcacc of imiia, t spu i.dJs at the time of 
war. 

Lhirimr the summer and e.irlv aiitiiinn of 
lO'i'.i the CoiiLTes^ was inasrlv enu.iL'eil in internal 
reoruanisatKUj witli a Mew to climin.itiiid 
\iolen<e and corruprioii from within its ranks. 
7fie oiiK event of m.ijor jediticai iinportanee 
was the Workinc: Cniuinittees dei ision in 
Au'-Oist to rail upon all I'onure.ss inenit>ers of 
the Central Lc'-'islature not to attend the sp^Njims 
exr ept insofar as it mmhf he neeessarv to retain 
their .seats thereon, ft w.is a [•O'tc'.t acMinst 
the desjiateh of Indian troops ahnnid wifiioiit 
the consent <if Indi.in oj>H)ion ami auaiiist tin- 
further e.xt«'Jisioii of tin* life ot the C( ntral 
Assembly. Ttte \i orkinu C(»miiurte»‘ also 

• liretted the jirovinfial .Ministrn .s in no wa\ to 
assist the war preparations ‘‘f tin* Hritisfi 
irgyernment, and if it jid to any liitf h to h« 
prepared to r* scan or be removed fnjiu ollji »_• 

Th' sf (Iff isjoiis were contrary !•• the u'lvne 
to Mr. (landhi wlc is report*'d to havi- isimuested 
tfiat the L'on'_'r«-ss sln»uhi ic-.st content with 
giving Britain moral support ami do iiotliing 


else on the urouiid that tieing wedded to non- 
Moleiice it wa- not open to the longress t ' 
render active assistance in tlie shape of providing 
men. money and armaments fur tile active 
prosecution of an armed ctudhet The Congres' 
hadti^pav dearly for tnrnimi down Mr GamliU ' 
advne. for it found itself involved in many a 
coinplu-ation as the result thereof. 

Adilres'ing the Central legislature early in 
'September a few days after the declaration 
of war, the Viceroy annoum ed that, in Mew 01 
war preoicupatioiis there was no ch<uee but t ' 
hfjid m suspense the work in connection with 
the preparatii ns f>)r Federation although. His 
Kxcellem v addeil Federation still reniaiiioil the 
objective i.f His Majesty's ijov enniient. 

About the sainc *ime. Mr. Gandhi made a 
publn statement in hi' iiidiMdual capacitv . 
unmediatelv after an interview with the Vicero.v 
Therein lie revealeil that he had told Hi' 
F.\cellem-v that his svmpathics were with 
Fmgland and France from the purely humanita- 
rian standpoint ami that he ' could not 
lonfeniplate tlie •lestnictioii of London. ” I ara 
not jii't m.)U thinking of India’s delnerance." 
he sanl "it will (ouie. but what will it iie 
Worth if England and Frame fall or if thev 
coim* <iut victorious over Germaiiv ruined and 
humbled " 

Thi'^ statorm-iit created quite a finourable 
Impression in India as well as in Hntain but the 
I Congress W.orkmg Committee which met about 
I a wi-»‘k later <lmse make Jndia'!- support to 
Britain m war eonditional mi a derlaratlon 
by Britain that flip latter's {wilirv towards this 
'coiiritrv in\<'lvMi the recogmtjiii) of Indian 
imieperideiire fhe reM)lution said hiU'r aim ' 

" As a iifsT stt'jj to dissoi late themselves 
fr«*in the poln v of the British (iovcniinent. the 
; t 'uimiitTef called upon tlie Congress members 
of tin- I'entral Legi^latnc A.s.sembly to refrain 
from atteiiiling the next session. Since them 
the British Government ha\e declared India as 
a belligerent l•onnt^v^ promulgated ordinances, 
passed the Government fif India Act Amending 
Bill and taken •dher far-rcMching measures 
whudi alfe* t the Indian people vitally and 

• ir< uiustribe and limit the powers and activities 
of the J*rovim i,tl Governments. 

"This has hcpu •lone without the consent 
of the Indian people, whose declared wishes 
ui Mich matters have been deliberately igm)red 
f'v the British Government The M'orking 
< ommirt»M‘ must take the gravest view of these 
di velo[urients 

"The Congrcs.s has repeatedly tlecUvred its 
ciirjre disapjirtiv al of the ideology and ])ractice 
of Fasrisiu and Xazism and tlic-ir glorim ation of 
War ami vhdeiue and the suppres.sion of the 
iiuman spirit, it lias <‘o!ulemnpd the aggression 
in whiih they have refieatedly indulged and 
tin irsweeping away id well-establishe<l principles 
and ree<i<gnised standards of ciMli.M‘d behaviour. 
It has seen in FaseiMii and Nazism the iiitensifi- 

• ation of the principle of Imperialism, against 
which the Indian people have struggled for many 
vears The Working Committee must, therefore, 
unhesitatingly fomlernn the latest aggression 
of the Nazi (inverninent in Germany against 
Boland and sympathise with those wim resist it. 
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“ The Conjrress has further laid down that 
the issue of war and peace for India must be 
decided by, the Indian people. Xo outside 
authority can impose this decision upon them, 
nor can the Indian people permit their resources 
to be exploited for Imperialist ends. Any 
imposed decision or attempt to use Indian 
resources for purposes not approved by them, 
will necessarily have to be opposed by them 

“ If co-operation is desired in a worthy cau<e. 
this cann(<t be obtained by compulsion and 
imposition, and the Committee cannot agree to 
the carrying out' by the Indian people of orders 
issued by an external authority Co-operation 
must be between equals, ])V mutual consent, 
for a cause which both consider to be worthy. 

“ The people of India have in the recent 
past faced great risks and willingly, made great 
.''acrihces to secure their own freeilom and 
establish a free denmcratic State to India, and 
their sympathy is entirely on the side of demo- 
cracy and freedom , but India cannot associate 
herself in a war said to be for democratic freedom 
when that very freedom is denied to her. and 
such limited freedom as she possesses is taken 
away from her. 

•“ If the war is to defend the stotus quo of 
Imperialist poss-essious. Colonies, ^e^ted interests 
and prnileges. then India can Imve nothing 
to do with it. If. however, the issue is denioc racv 
and a world order baseil on democraiy. then 
India is intensely interested in it. The Com- 
mittee are convinced that the interests of Indian 
democracy do not conflict with the interests of 
British democracy c>r of world democracy. 

“ But, there is an inherent and ineradicable 
conflict between democracy for India or else- 
where and Imperialism and l'’.iscisiu. If Great 
Britain fights for the maintonam’e and extension 
of democracy, then she mu.st necessarily end 
Imperialism in her own pos^es^ions, and cstabIMi 
full democracy in India The Indian people 
must have the right of self-determination, the 
right to fj arae their own constitution through a 
Constituent Assembly, without external inter- 
ference, and the right to guide their ow'n i>olicy. 

A frei', democratic India will gladly as.'^ociate 
herself with other free nations for mutual defence 
against aggression and for economic co-oj>eratm>n. 
We will work for the establishment «>f a real 
world order based on freedom and democracy, 
utilising the world’s knowledge and resources 
for the progress and advancement of humanity. 

“The crisis that has a\ertaken Kurope is 
not of Kurope only, but of humanitv, and will 
not pass like other crises or wars, leaving the 
essential structure of tlic present-day world 
intact. It is likely to refa>hii)n the world ft»r 
good. Politically, socially and economically, 
this crisis is the iiuwitable consequence of tlie 
social and political conflicts and (‘tmtradlctioiis 
which liave grown alarmingly siiue the last 
Great War, and it will not be Anally resohed 
till those conflicts and contradictions arc remo\cd 
and a new e<iuilibrium is established. That 
equilibrium can only be based on the ending of 
the domination and exploitation of one country 
by another and the reorganisation of economic 
relations on a justice ]*asis for the common 
good of all. 


** India is the crii.x of tlie problem, for India 
has been the outstanding example of modern 
Imperialism, and no re-fashioning of the world 
can succeed which ignores this \ital problem. 
With her vast resources she must play an 
important part in any scheme of world 
reorganisation. 

“ The Working Committee have noted that 
many Kulers of Indian States have offered 
their seiwices and resources and expressed their 
desire to support the cause of democracy in 
Europe. If they must make their profession 
m fa\our of democracy abroad, the Committee 
would suggest that their first concern should 
be the introduction of democracy within their 
own btates. in wliich. today, undiluted auto- 
cracy reign-s 

•* The British r 4 overnment in India are more 
respoiwible for this autocracy than even the 
Rulers them>elves, as has been made painfully 
evident during the past year. This policy is 
the very uegation of democracy and of the new 
world order for which Great Britain claims to 
be fighting in Europe As they (the Working 
Committee) Niew past events in Europe, Africa 
and .Asia, and, more partii-ularly. past and 
present oct-urrcnces in India, they fail to find 
any attempt to advance the cause of democracy 
or' self-determination, or any evidence that 
the present war declarations of the British 
Government are being, or are going to be, 
acted upon 

“ The true mea.«ure of demneraev is the 
ending of Imperiaii'in and Eascism alike, 
and the aggre.ssion that has tacconipaiiied them 
in the past and the present. Only on that 
basis can a new order be built up. In the 
struggle fi*r that new wurld order the Committee 
are eager and de.siruiis to help in every way, 
but the Committee tannof associate themselves 
or otferaiiy eo-operatinn in a war which is con- 
ilueted on llnJ>erlall^t lines, and which is 
meant to consolidate Imperialism m India and 
elscwiiere. 

” In view, however, of the gravity of the 
occasion, the Committee desire to take no 
fin.il <lecision at this ^tauo so as to allow for 
the full elm idation of tlie ir'^ues at stake, the 
real objectives aimed at and the po.'^ition of 
India 111 the present and in the future. But 
the decision lannot long ]>e delayed as India 
is being «<mimittcd from day to ilay to a policy 
to winch she is imt a party, and of which she 
disappro\es. 

** The Working Committee, therefore, invite 
the British Government to declare in uneqiii- 
\ocal terms what their war aims are in regard 
to ilemocracy and Imperiali.sin and the new 
order that is eni imaged, in partunlar, how these 
aims are going to apply to India and to be giien 
ctfei-t to in the present Do they include 
the elimination of Tmi>eri.di.sm and the treatment 
of India as a free nation whose policy will be 
giiuled in accordant e with the wi.shes of her 
people ? 

“A clear ' declaration about the future, 
pledging the (iovernment to the ending of 
Imperialism and Fascism alike, will ].e welcomed 
by the people t»f all eountries. but it is far 
more iiiii«>rrant to giie immediate effect to 
it to the largest itossible extent, for only this 
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will convince the people that the declaration i freedom of India was nece'.-^arily included in the 
is meant to be honoured The real test of. war aims "The content oi such freedom can 
any declaration is its application in the present, , only be decided by Indians and by them alone, 
for it is the present that will govern action • Surely it is wronu for Lord Zetland to complain, 
today and give shape to the future. Jas he does, that the (.'onures- >hould at this 

«• rpT... r. n ^ 4 .^ a juncture, when Britain is enuaued in a life and 

forking Cummittee «i»li to declare , struu'i/l,- ask for a d.a'r declaration of 

Ih re® ■ liruish iutentions. I sucaest that the Congress 

rooted quarrel with systems which deny freedom j i^of valii^ And the Chnuress has 

SSX , A f™ V 1 ? . X every riuht t.i know that it can ho to the people 

do not look forward to a vietorj of one people j , i^ii^.,\tatus 

01 er another or to a dictated peace but to a mdi pendent country is as much assured 

, of (jft-at Britain. As a friend of the 

■smen 


victor V of real deinoeracv fnr all 


of all countries and a world freed from the!-p“ .a.:j y _-f __ “Vi fr vn ri;-K 
nightmare ,of violence and I m p e r i a H s t ; “X 'A m"VAg^rfh‘A oldXnXgf .. 
oppression. ' Iiiip»Ti.iii*-t-^ and open a ir-%\ diapter for those. 

Although it did not fully represent Mr ] who ha\e beiu held under Imperial bondage." 
GamJhi's views embodied in his statement i -r- , . ^ , ,, 

referred to earlier, he aitproved of the Working. \ iceroy held con- 

Committee’s resolution He revealed th.it he ‘ with leaders of the Congress, the 
was alone in thinking that whatever support . Leuaiie and a number of other political and 
was to be ghen to the Eritidi should be given ! in the country. It was 

unconditionallv " This could only be done;^^ expeUed that sonietlimg tangible would 
on a purely non*violent basis. It could not j ^’Uierge from these ueuotiations but eventually 


take the purely non-violent attitmle. It felt 
that the nation had not imbibed the non- 
violent spirit requisite for the posse^'ion of 
the strength which disdains to take advantage I 
of the dilficulty of the opponent. But in 1 ba • 


It proved to be a mmmture Kound Table Con- 
lerence. witli this difference that the Indian 
represeiitativei. were not itre^ent at one and the 
time Thesf iieLrbtiutions formed the 
of a stateiiU'Ut of policy made by the 


stating the reasons for its conclusion tlie Com* j ' jc’eroy m the middle of October, 
mittee" desired to show the ureate-t consideration But \>i fore tliat the All-India Congress Com- 

for the English.” . mittee met at ^S‘ardhu and i><is&ed the following 

In support of the resolution, Mr. Gandlii ! resolution : — 

of all the exploited nations of the worl.l/' thl wfrii .,,d tA^ 

Tte »dd«t- •• Ueco.,wir,AT, .,f Tudio and for ‘V ""rM lud to India, and the A I/, ,1. 

I eharui d with the heavy rc'pntirilulity of .ruidmi; 
th»* iK'ople of India in this m<<meut of world 
crisis, Jjus sought guidance from the principles 
and declarations of the Congress in considering 
this gra\e situation. The Congress has been 
guided through'jut by its objeitive of achieving 
the independence of the Indian people ami the 
e.<tabli^hrnent of u free doinucratie State in India 
in which the rights ami interests of all nimorities 
arc prcserced and safeguar'led. 


He avlded : " Hecognition of India, and for ; 
that matter of all those who are under the 
British Crown, as free and imiej.endeiit nations 
seems to be the natural corollary of British 
professions about democracy. If the war 
means anything less, the co-operation of<lcpon- 
dent n.ition.-? can never be hone.stJy voluntary, 
unless it were based on non-Molence. 

” All that is required is a mental revolution 
on the part of Britir-h statCMuen. T*) put it 
still more plainly, all that is nquiicd is horIe^t 
action to implfinent tlie declaration of faith 
in democracy made on the «‘ve of the war. 
ami still being repeated from British platforms 
Will Britain have au unwilling India ilragged 
into the war or a willing ally co-operating 
with her iri the pro-^ccution of a detente of 
true democracy V The Congress support will 
mean the greatest moral asset in favi>ur of 
England and Francp. For the Congre';-' has no 
soldiers to offer. The Congress figlits not with 
violent but with nnn-violcnt mcaii«, how'evor 
imperfect, however crude the non-violence may 
be." 

Commenting on the '^Vorkiiig Committee’s 
resolution, Lord Zetland .“aid that, while he 
was ready to admit that it might bo natural 
for the Congress leaders to take the jjresent 
occasion to emphasise their claims, he could 
not help expressing the feeling that it w'as 
somewhat unfortunate that they should have 
cho.-en that time to reassert their ciaiia- 

To this Mr. Gandhi retorted by saving that if 
the British were fighting for the frpcd<)m of all 
then their representatives had to state that the 


“ The means that it lias adopted in its struggles 
and activitbs have been peaeeful and legitimate, 
ami it has looked upon war and violence with 
h«)rror and ua (‘pposed to progress and civ ilisation. 
in particular, the Congress has declared itseU 
oi*po“e<l to all Imperialist wars and to the 
dmiunatiou ot one country over another. In 
spite of th<‘ repeated declarations of the Congress 
ill regard to war, the British Government have 
declared India a bclIigtTcnt country without the 
consfnt of the Indian people and various far- 
reaching measures have been hurried tlirough 
the legislatures, vitally atfectmg tlieiii and 
circumM-ribing and limiting the powers of the 
provincial Governments. 

" The A. I. C. C., however, does not wish to 
tahe any dcM.ision precipitately and wthout 
giving every opportunity tor the war and peace 
aims of the British Government to be clarified, 
With particular reference to India. 

*‘ The Committee ajiftroves of and endorses 
the statement i'"iucd by the Wcirking Committee 
on September li, 1939, on the war crisis and 
repeats the invitation contained therein to the 
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British Government to state tiieir war aims and; 
peace aims. WhiJe the Committee condemns' 
Fascism and Xazi aggression, it is convinced that 
peace and freedom can only be established and 
preserved by an extension of democracy to all 
colonial countries and by the application of the 
principle of self-determination to them so as to 
eliminate Imperialist control. In particular, , 
India must be declared an independent nation! 
and at present application must be given to this 
status to the largest possible extent. I 

“ The A. I r. C earnestly trusts that this 
declaration will be made by the British Govern- 
ment in any statement that it may mahe in ; 
regard to its war and peace aims. 1 

“The Committee desires to declare afre&h| 
that Indian freedom must be based on democracy i 
and unity and the full recognition and protection | 
of the rights of all minorities, to which the j 
Congress has always pledged itself.” 

Explaining the Congress attitude to the \ 
minorities problem, Mr. Gandhi wrote : Britain 1 
has hitherto held India by producing before the \ 
world Indians who ^\ant Britain to remain in] 
T ■■ ■ ’ . ’ ’ ■* ’ * ’aimants. 

! ■ . whether 

dairies in 

defence of holding India* under subjection, or 
whether she should now recognUe the mistake 
and leave India to decide upon the method of 
lier own government. Tho'^e who r<tiso the cry 
of minority in danger have nothing to fear from 
the so-called maj<uity which merely a pap^r 
majority and which in any event is inctfective 
because it is vseak in the military sen«e. 
Paradoxical as it may appear, it is literally true 
that the so-called minorities’ fear lias «oiuc 
bottom only so long as tlie weak majority li.i'- 
the hacking of the British bayonets to eiiabie it 
to play .It democracy. But the British ]»owcr 
will, So long as it so chooser. sueces'-fuDv play 
one against the other, calling tlie p.arties by 
whatever names it ple.a.ses,’’ 

Then came the important .statement by the 1 
Viceroy on Briti-ih intentions towards indi.i . ' 
It was a lengthy document and said: “ Since 
the outbreak of the war ami, more particularly. \ 
during the last Jour weeks I have been in the ! 
closest touch with the It*aders (d political oiunion , 
in British India and with representative.s of the ■ 
Trinecly order. I 

“ I have had the ailvantage of a full and frank j 
discussion wifli no fewer than .'12 pet»ple — with' 
Mr. Gandhi, with the ITc-ideiit and imunbers of 1 
tlie Congress Working Committee, with Mr. ! 
Jinnali and with represt ntative memliers of tlie , 
Muslim League organisation, with the Chancellor] 
of the Chainl'cr of rrinecs, and with a groat | 
variety of persons prominent in the political life I 
of BritMi India. 

“ As was only to be exiieetod. conversations 
with representatives of so many different points' 
of view revealed marked diJfereiiees of outlook, 
markedly diJTerent deiiiand'-, and markedly 
ditferent solution^, for the prol)lem>. that lie 
before us. Again, and that too was what might 
have been expeetecl at a time such a.s the present, 
reservations or deman<ls for special priitectioii on 
one side have tended to be balanci'd hv pri»po>al< 
for still more marked eon'^titntiimal change^j on 
another. 


“ The essential matters on which a clarification 
of the position is desired are : — 

^Tirst, what are the objectives of His Majesty’s 
Government in the war ? To what extent are 
they of such a character that India with her 
long liistory and great traditions can, with a 
clear conscience, associate herself with them ? 

“ >ccond, what is the future that is contempla- 
ted in the constitutional sphere for the Indian 
contment ! M’hat are the intentions of His 
Majesty’s Government ? Is it possible to define 
those intentions more precBcly and in such a 
manner as to leave the world in no doubt as to 
the ultimate >tatus envisaged for India as far 
as the British Commonwealth is concerned ? 

“ Third, ill what way can the desire of India 
and of Indian public opinion for a closer associa- 
tion, and an effective association, with the 
prosecution of the war be satisfied i 

“ I do not propose to touch on the question 
of our objectives for India. That is a matter 
which I will deal with separately in answering 
the second question which I have mentioned 
above. His Majesty'.s Government have not 
themselves yet defined with any ultimate 
preci'ion their detailed objectives in the 
prosecution of the war. It is obviaiis that such 
a definition can come only at a later stage in the 
wnipaigu, and that wlien it does come, it cannot 
be a statenient of the aims of any single ally. 

' We are fighting to resist aggresdon whether 
«iirt*cte<l ngain>t ourselves or others Our 
j gcner.d aims h.ive been stated by the Prime 
I Mlni'r».r witliin the last few dajs as follows: — 

! * We arc s<‘eking no material advantage for 
(Uirsclves We are n.>t aiming only at victory, 

■ but looking beyond it to laying the foundation 
i of a better iiitcniatinn.il ’'-ystem which will 
mean that war is not to bo the inevitable lot of 
each su<\eeding generation. We, like all the 
peoples i>f Europe.' long for peace . but it must 
be a real ami srtt!e<l peace, not an unea''y truce 
interrupted by constant alarms and thri'ats.’ 
Tins statement. I think, clearly establishes 
the nature of the cause fur which vve are fighting, 
and justifies, if justification is needed, the 
extension by India of her moral support and 
her goodwill to the prosecution of that cause. 

What are the intentions and aims of His 
Majesty’s Gov**rnnu‘nt in relation to India? I 
cannot d'> hotter in reply to that question 
than to refer to the statement maile on behalf 
of His Majestv’s Government, and with their 
full authority, by the late Secretary of State 
for India in the House of Commons on the fith 
February, That statement makes the 

po-'ition clear beyond :i shadow of doubt It 
ref«Ts to the pledge given in the Preamble of 
the Act ot Iflh. and it makes it clear that it was 
! no ]).ait of the }>lan ot His Majc'-ty's (Tovernment 
! to repeal that jiledge It confirms equally the 
■ interpretation j>laeed in l'.>20 by laud Irwin as 
' Viceroy, again on tlie authority of the 
i Government of the dav, on that 1‘reamble, that 
I ‘ the natural is.-,ue ot India'', progress as there 
' eonteinplateil is the attainment uf Dominion 
1 Status.’ 1 need not dilate on the words Of that 
statement Thev are clear .ind positive. They 
are enshrined in the Parliamentary record. 

1 They stand as a definite ami categorical 
I exposition of the puhi y of His Majesty'?. 
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Government to-day, and of their intentions 
to-day in this end — the future constitutional 
development and pu-ition of India I would 
add only that the Instrument of Instructions 
i'«sued to me as Govern- >r-rjener.il by His Majesty 
the Kin^- Emperor in ilay lf»37 lays upon me as 
Governor-General a direttiou so to exercise the 
trust which Hia Majesty has reposed in me 
’ that the partnership between India and the 
United Kingdom within our Empire may be 
furthered to the end that Iinlia may attain its 
due place among uiir Dominions’.” 

The following i- the relevant pi'irtion of 
■sir .'samuel Hoare s statement made in the 
House of Commons on Feliriiary 6, 1935 : — 

■’The position of the (hivernment is this • 
They ?-tand tirrnly by the ple-ige contained in 
1910 Preamble (whicii it is not part of tlieir 
plan to repeal) and by the interpretation put 
by the Viceroy in lirJ'J on the autliority of the 
Government of the day on that Preamble that ; 
‘tile natural issue of India’s progress as there j 
contemplated is the attainment «if Dominion 
Status ’ The declaration of 1929 was made to 
remove doubts which had been felt as to the 
meaning of the Preamble of 1919 There b, 
tlierefore, nn need to enshrine in an Act words and 
phrases which would add nothing new to the 
declaration in the Preamble In saying that 
we stand hy our pledges 1 iaciu«ie, of course, 
not only pledge- gi\en t<i Hntish India and to 
Burma as part of Briti-h India, iuit also our 
engagements with the Indian States.”) 

” His Majesty's Government recogni-e that 


contemplated On that I need say no more 
than that over more than a decade at the three 
Hound Table Conferences, and at the Joint 
Select Committee. Eis Majesty’s Government 
consulted with and had the assistance or the 
advice of representatn es of all parties and all 
interests in this country It is unthinkable 
that we should now proceed to plan afresh or to 
modify in any respect any imprirtant part of 
Imlia’s future con-titutiim without again taking 
counsel with thos*- \Aho ]la^c in the recent past 
been -o closely a-suciated in a like task with 
His Majesty's ( b)\ erniiitnt and with Parliament 

‘I am cimviiueil tivat lia%ing regard t<i 
the extent of agieenient wiiich in fa<t exi-ts 
in the con-titutional ticld and on this mu-t 
flirticult and impoit.int iiue-tion of the nature 
ot the arrangements to be ma-le fur expediting 
ami tarihtating the attainment by Imlia oi 
her full -tatiis. there is imthing to be gained 
by piiia-es which, widely and geneiallv e.vpressed. 
contemplate a .state of tiling winch ’i- unlikely 
to -tandat the pre-ent point ol political develop- 
ment the test oi praitical axiplication or to 
result in tliat unified erfort i>y all parties and 
all Communities in In-Ua on the basis of which 
alone India can hope to gu forward as one and 
to occupy the place to which her historv and 
her destinies entitle her. I would a-k that 
; these words of caution be not taken as indicating 
I any lack oi sympathy on the part of His Majesty’s 
I Government for the aspiration- of India, or 
I any iiKlitfeience to tlie ])ace oi her advance; 
;and I would repe.it that Ills Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are, but comeiiied To use tlieir best eudea- 


when tile time comes to re.sume i ousideration 
of the plan ft;r tiie future Federal Governinont 
of India, and of tiie xilaii ilestined to give eirect • 
to th(* assurances given in Parliament bv the 
lute Secretary of State, to whidi I have ju-l 
referred, it will be necessary to reconsider in 
tile light of the then cin iirnstances to what 
extent tiie fletails of tiie plan eniljodied in the 
Act of 1935 remain appropriate .And I am 
authori'^ed now by HD Majesty’s Government 
to .say that at the end of the vvar they will l)e 
very willing to enter into con.sultation with 
representatives of tiie several communities, j 
parties, and intere.sts in India, and with tlie ! 
Indian Princes, witli a \iew to se« uring their I 
aid and eo-operatioii in the framing of such I 
modifications as may seem ilrsiralile. ' 


vours. iioW' as in the pa<t to bring about tiial 
measure of agieemcut Mid understanding 
iictween all parties and all interests m tills 
country whicli is so e-seiitial a ciuidition of 
progless towards India’s goal. 

” III tlie light of iny conversations and of 
the views (i)y no nu-atis alwavs in accord) of 
rejue-entative- of the great j>arties and .)f the 
Prince-. 1 am of opinion tliat the riglit solution 
would be the Cs^uldi-hment of a consultative 
groii|), representative of all major political 
p.irties in lirif-h India and of tlie Indian 
Prinee-. over which tiie Goveruor-Geueral 
would himself {jie-ide, which would be siimmoneil 
at his invitation, and which would have as its 
object the a— oi lation of public oiiUiion m 
India with the londuct of the war and with 


” Tlie sclieme of government embodieil in ' questions relating to war activities. 


the Act of 1935 was ib-igned as an essential 1 
stage in that process, l’,ut I have made clear! 
in what I have just sai<l tliat His 3Iajesty’s ! 
Government will, at the «-nd of the war, he 
prepared to regard tiie scheme of the Aet as , 
open to modification in tlie liglit of Indian Mews. ' 
And I would make it clear, too, that it will be 
their object, as at all times in the past it has. 
been, to .-pare no pains to further agreement ' 
by any means in tlieir power in the hope ofj 
contributing to the ordered and harmonious \ 
progress of India t-jwards lier goal. i 

” Let me in that connccti<ui add tliat in the! 
conver^tions I have had representatives of the 
niinoritie- liave urge<l most strongly on me 
the nece— ity of a dear a-surance that full 
weigiit would be given to tiieir views and to their 
interests m any moditlcutions that may be 


“ThD group, f-)r practical rea-ons, would 
inevitably be limited in size. But Hi- .Maje.-ty’- 
Goveinmeiit contemplate that it -hoiild i»e 
fully repre-entative, and in puiticular tliat its 
peraoimel sliuuld be drawn by tlie Governor- 
General from panels prepared by the various 
major political parties, from whidi .v seledioii 
of individuals to attend meeting- of the group 
would he made by the Governor-General 
I hope in the very near lutuic to enter into 
consultation with pohthal le.uler.s and with 
the Prlnees on this qiie-tion. I have no doubt 
whatev'er that an arrangement or this nature 
will mo-t mutenaliv cuntrii.iite to a-sodating 
the Indian States au-i Briti-U India with the 
step- w-hidi are i,eing taken for the pro-ecution 
of the war and with the arrangements that 
are being made m riuit connection. 
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" Aud I am toafident. too, that in an associa- 
tion of tills nature of representatives of all 
parties and all inrere'>ts. there lies the fierm 
of that fuller and broader association of all 
points of vieiv in this country which c««itain 
in It the seeds of sucii advantage for the future 
of India as a whole. 

■* Even if on certain points I have not. to 
my knowledge, been able to give assurances 
so comprelien-ive as those w hich would. I 
know, have been welcomed in certain political 
quarters in India. 1 would urge insistently 
that this is not a moment at which to risk the 
splitting of the unity of India on the rock oi 
particular phr.ises, and I would pres-j th.at w-e 
should continue to aim at the unity of India 
even if differences of greater or less significance 
continue to exUr.” 

The offer nude by the Viceroy was rejected 
out of hand by Mr. Gandhi who described 
the Viceregal declaration as profoundly dis- 
appointing- ’■ It would have been better 
if the British Go^ernlue^t had declined to 
make any declaration whatsoever. The long 
statement male by the Viceroy simply shows 
that the old policy of divide and rule is to 
continue. &o far as I can see, the Congress 
will be no party to it, nor can the India of the 
Congress conception be a partner with Britain 
in her war with Herr Hitler The declaiation 
shows clearly that there is to be no democracy 
in India if Butain can pre\eiit it. Anothei 
Kound Table Conference is promi.'.ed at the end 
of the war. Like its predece.^'or. it is bouml 
to fail. The Congress asked for bread and 
it has got a stone. What the future has in 
store for India I dare lu^t foretell. I do not 
blame the Viceroy or the leaders oi Biitaui for 
the iinfi»rtunate result. The C‘jngre5s will 
have to go into the wilderness again betore 
It becomes stimig an<l pute enough to reach 
Its objective. I have no doubt that Congiess- 
men will await the Working Committee.'* 
decision.” 

Within a week the Congicss Working Com- 
mittee met again and geneialiy endorsed tlie 
views expre.'.sed by Mr. Candhi above. It 
said: "In the circuni-^tames the W'Uking 
Committee cannot po^isibly gi%e any support to 
Great Britain, for it would amount to an en- 
dorsement ol the Imperialist itolicy which the 
Congress has alway.s sought to end. As .i 
first step in thus direttion. the Comniittep 
calls upon the Congress ministries to tender 
their resignations." 

Thus ended two and a half years of par- 
Hameiitary activity by an organisation whuh 
for more tluin fiity years had remained in the 
opposition. 

Lest It should be thought that the Congress 
liad closed its doors to negotiations. ,Mr. Gandhi 
explained that the Congre^is had left the door 
open to Britain " to mend the mistake ” He 
added- "Further action by the Congre&s 
will wholly depend upon Britain's handling 
of the crisis. The Congress has demanded no 
constitutional ch.uigc during the war. Its 
demand is for a declaration that Britain's war 
aims necessarily include India’s iiidependencp 
according to the charter framed by her eleete<l 
representatives alter war. This" declaration 


should be acted up to during war to the utmost 
extent possible. The minorities question is a 
bogey, Xot that it does not exist, but its 
proper solution can only come out ol the pro- 
posed Constituent Assembly. The burden of 
solving the tangle re&ts not on Britain but on 
the Constituent Assembly, According to Indian 
opinion, the Hmdu-Muslim question at the 
direct product of British rule. The least the 
Congress could do was to withdraw the Congress 
ministers from the provincial administration.” 

Acting on the directions of the Congress 
Working Committee the legi-Uitures in the pro- 
vinces administered by the Congress passed resolu- 
tions regretting that the British Government 
had made India a participant m the war without 
the consent of the people of India and had 
lurther " in complete disregard of Indian 
opinion." passed lavvs and adopted measures 
“ curtailing the powers and activities of the 
Provincial Governmeuts.” The resolution 
reconimeinied to the Provincial Governments 
to convey to the Goverument of India and to 
the British Ciovernment that "in consonance 
with the avowed aims oi the present war, 
It IS essential m order to secure the co-operation 
of the Indian people that the principles of 
democracy be aj»pUed to India and her policy 
be guided by her people . and that luduv should 
be legarded a-> an iinlependent nation entitled 
to frame hei own constitution piovidmg. among 
other things, adeijiute safeguards for the 
protection ot the lights and liberty of the 
members of all ininonty communities m India, 
and iimhcr that simable action should be 
taken iiwffar as it is pt)*.sible in the immediate 
present to give effe« t to that principle in reganl 
to the present governance ot India, giving at 
the **ame time a voice to important minorities 
in the machmery that may be devised for 
the purpose." 

The legislatures of the Punjab and Bengal which 
aie not undei Congress lulehowever, voiced the 
siippoit ot th*»se piovinces to the Allied cause 
111 the war. The ie.s<.lution in these two pro- 
vincial legislatures demanded that it should 
foith'vith be iiuule ab-olutely clear that " the 
constiturion ot India shall be examined novo 
at the end oi the war with u view to the im- 
lueiliate attaiuiiieut of the objective of. 
Dominion .Status with effective i)rotection 
of the due rights ot the imnoiities and other 
settions and m consultatitui vi ith, and agreement 
of. all paities eoucei led." 

After the pass,ige of the resolutions quoted 
above the v.iiious ministries in the Congress 
governed provmce-i tendered their resignations. 
They weie accepted in the hr>t week of ISovember 
when the (Jovernors of those piovinces sus- 
pended the Constitution and as-uined the whole 
governmental power under section 1)3 of the 
Goveinnient i»l India Act. 

Yet anotliei attempt was iiuule early in 
Xoveiubei to bring about an understanding 
between the Cougre.>s and the British Govern- 
ment, but it led to nothing as the Viceroy'.s 
otter respecting lepresentation in the Executive 
Council at the ( eiifre. if a basis of agreement 
could be reached between the Congress and 
the League in the provincial field, was rejected 
by the Congress. 
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Lord Linlithgow urged the wisdom of reaching 
an understanding on general lines for the j»urposes 
of joint co-operation in the existing organisation 
of the Central Government for the duration of 
the war, pending later re-examination of the 
whole constitutional issue. 

To this Dr^ E.ajendra Prasad, as President of 
the Indian ><ational Congress and ilr. Jinnah, 
as President of the AU-India ituslun League, 
found themsehes unable to do other than send 
independent replies. 

On behalf of the Congress the reply was based 
on the stand-point that the demand for a decla- 
ration alhrmmg India s right to a .^elf-determined ’ 
constitution by means of a constituent assembly, , 
lor which an* agreed formula for minority re-' 
presentation w'ould he found, wa- the main point 
at i>sue. This claim, it was asserted, had nothing 
to do with the “ domestic communal dithcuUy 
and its satisfaction was advaii'ed as an essential 
preliminary to any other considerations. 

From the other angle, :Mr Jinnah has quudly 
contented himself with pointing out that Uis 
discussions with the Con^rress merely conhrmed 
their disinclination to discus>, the questions 
propounded by the Viceroy until and uiiUss the 
demand embodied in the Congress resolution 
regarding war aims is conceded. 

Lord Linlithgow’s earnest attempt to reach a 
political understanding thus ended m a deadlock. 

The Congress spokesmen in-Kted on prcs-ing 
their demand for a declaration from IIisMajestv’s 
Go%ernment of India’s iudepeudi-nt right to 
produce a self-go^ellliIlg constitution by a 
democratic process. This lu itself was unaccept- 
able to Mr. Jinnah because the constituent as- 
sembly niachniery had been une(iuivocally 
rejecteti by the lluslim League Working 
Committee. 

Ill the result independent replied .m behalf of 
the two parties were submitted to tlie Viceroy. 

In a letter addressed jointlv to the Congress 
and the Jlusliin League leader-, the Vireroy 
saggc.-^tpd that ” guen the great importance of 
ensuring harmonious working at tlio Centre, you 
should enter upon di-cu-"-ions between > our- 
selves with a view to ^^s^o^«ring whetlier you 
could reacli a basis of agn cinent ]>etwfen your- 
feel\ cs in the iirovincial held, con-equeat on which | 
you could let me lia\e propo-,.il-5 which would j 

result ill reiirc'sentatiN es of *■ 

immediately participating r. ■ • • ip. • - 

meat as members of my b > ■ i'.'. ■ i • * 

iny judgment, it ought not to be necessary I 
absolutely to resolve every detail of such | 
dilferences as may exist in the provintvs. What | 
is required is a <iegree of agreement in respect j 
of the provinces, such as to make it possible for I 
my vi-itors, and tlie organisations which thev , 
represented, to put forward a scheme which; 
could be con’^idered for the Centre." 

By way of speciric piopo-als, ilis Excellency 
said . " i-'icst, tliat one would hope tliat it might 
be found practicable to include also one oi 
pO'-ibly nioie represent atu es ol other important 
grou])', and that that was a question on whiih 
I should value vour advice when we came to 
grapple with the details. 


Secondly, that the arrangement which I 
invited you to consider lor tlie Centre would be 
an nd hoc arrangement for the period of the 
war. and quite distinct from the much wider 
question of constitutional reform at the end of 
the war. 

Thirdly, that the po-ition of any one appointed 
to my Executive Council as a member ot a politi- 
cal party would be identical, in privileges and in 
obligations, with that of the existing members 
of my Council. 

And, fourthly, that the arrangement would 
be within the general scheme of the exiting law. 

It would be admittedly and incsitably a make- 
shift arrangement lur the duration of the 
campaign. WTiat is retiuired now. if we could 
get a workable scheme together, is to put it into 
operation, with a- little delay as possible, pend- 
ing the more general review of the whole con- 
stitutional position which His Majesty's Govern- 
ment have expres-ed their readiness to under- 
take after the couclUsMn of hostilities.” 

In reply, the Congress President said that 
both Mr. Gandhi and he ” missed at the inter- 
view any refereiiee to the main and moral i«5ue 
r.iised by the Congress about clarification of 
I war aim-.” without which it was impossible for 
the Congress to con-ider any subsidiary proposal. 

’* Sub-sequciit Statements made on behall of the 
Briti-h Government in railiament ha\e nut 
made any eascntwl dirfereiK-e to the policy out- 
lined in the Viceregal statement. I am afraid 
' it Is quite impossible for us to accept this policy 
oi to consider any s-tepa to lurther co-operatioii 
unless the policy of the British (»overninent is 
mu<le clear m a declaration on the lines suggested 
by the Congress. 

” It has pained us to find the communal 
que-tion being diagged in in this coimectiou. It 
has clcHided tlie main issue, it has been 
lepeatedly baid on behalf of the Congress that it 
is our earnest de-iie to settle all points of 
I Lomuiuaal cuiitiosersy by agreement, and we 
piopose to continue our etforts to this end. But 
I I woulcl point out that this question does not in 
' any re-pect come in the way of a declaration of 
j Indian freedom a- suggested above. 

** Isuch a deelaiatiiui applies to the whole of 
India an<l nut tu any ])aitieular community. an<l 
the Cun.-tituent A— embly which will 'liame 
Imlia - i on-titutioii, will lu* formed on the widest 
possible basis oi fianchi-i* and bj agreement in 
legaid to eominunal representation. Wc are 
' ' -d that there must bo tuU protection of 

• lights and iiiteiests, and this protection 
I. . be by agreement between the jtaities 
ctmcei ned. 

” The Biiti-h Gu\einnient. taking or sharing 
the burden has in our opinion, made a settie- 
inent of the question much lume difficult than 
It should luiMi been. It should allay all real 
lanxietv on the ]>ari of the Bntidi Government 
' when the Cougiess deckuc-s that it contemplates 
I no constitution which does not cany with it the 
protection of real iniiiorities to their satisfaction 

; “it seem- to u- that a clear declaration of 
the kind sutfu'e-nd is .m e.— eiitial i>ielimiiiary 
to any furihn c-on-ideratiou oi tlie matter. 

I Ishoiild like to add that recent de\elopments m 
I the Euiopean wai ha\e made it all the moie 
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neceisary for a clear euuucLatiou of war aim*, means good-will to all, especially towards 
If a satisfactory declaration is made, a discussion opponents. Therefore, it is the duty of 
Df the proposal made by Your Excellency will individual Congressmen to promote and seek 
oe appropriate and useful and we shall gladly good-wiU. Success of the programme of khaddar, 
discuss it with you.” as an accepted symbol of non-violence, harmony 

T- u- 1 ^ ^ *i , 4 . i. 1 .^ and economic independence, is indispensable. 

Mr. Jiimah a replj pointed out that the Committee, therefore, hopes that 

Congress eaders could not djscuss any questions „ congress oruanisations wUl, bv the increased 
, f a Of «« constructive programme 

until the British Government had complied «ith P themselves fit to take up the clu, when it 
their demand for a declaration and that theretore Hornes” ^ 

the Viceroy’s proposals were not considered by 
them. 

_ ^ , *i ^ -, 1 - 1 • ^ The next stage in the political negotiations 

Late in ^ovemher the Morkmg Committee ^ ^ 

reiterated its earlier resolutions and approved declaring that Dominion Stilus was tlie 

of the Congress President s replj to the C iceroj. attained 

The Muslim League’s campaign again-->t the witli the minimum delay after the conclusion 
Congress had by now’ increased in Muour and of the war. His Excellency regretted that force 
2dr Jinnah announced the observance of a ■ of circumstances had compelled him to suspend 
“ Deliverance Day ” to celebrate the resignation j the preparations for the inauguration of Eedera- 
of the Congress Ministries. tion and said: ”1 deeply regret myself that 


About this time. Lord Zetland made 


tion and said : *' T deeply regret myself that 

that should have been necessary, since whatever 
criticisms, on one ground or another, have been 


, . , . -n >• 1. I, - TT. ciincisms, «.'ii uue ^iiuinu or itnuiiiei, iiivvc uccu 

Statemeut m Parlument emphaMMUg His ^ ^ Federation in the 

Majesty s Government s determination to paj 

due heed to the demands and n^jlits of the operation, it would have provided us with the 
Muslim and other minorities. solution of almost all tlie problems that confront 

In answer to tliis the Congress Working us today— tlie presence of Ministers at the 
Committee observed that •'Lord Zetland's ‘j'u association of the Indian States 

retereuce to tlie communal question merely la point of siicli vital importance to British India) 
clouds the is->ne tind tvikes the public miiul otf coiumun iTOvernment ; the representation 
the central theme th.it the Knnsh have failed minorities the lines elaborated after a 

to detine their war aims especially with regaul f>dl ••on-ider.atinn of the claims and proposcals 
to India’s freedom. In the opinion t>f the rhem^elveB , arid tlie unity 

Working Oomniittee, the communal question India 
will never be satisfactorily solved so long as 


the different paities are to look to a thu*d party, 
tlirough whose favour they expect to tram siieeial 
privileges even though it may be at the expense 
of the nation. 

The rule of a foreign power over a people 
involves a division among the elements composinu 
it. The Congress has never concealed from 
itself the necessity of uniting tlie varuHK 
divisions. It is one organis.ation which, in 
order to maintain its national character, has 
consistently tried, not alwa>s without success, 
to bring about unity. The Working Committee 
is convinced that lasting unity will only come 
when foieign rule is completely withdrawn 
The Working Committee is aware that the 
independence of India cannot be mamtaine»l 
if there are warring elements within the country. 
The Committee is, therelore, entitled to read in 
the British Government raising the coniuuinal 
question as reluctance to part with power. 

“ The constituent assembly as proposed 
by the Congre.ss is the only way to attain a 
final settlement of the communal question ; 
The proposal contemplates the fullest representa- : 
tion of the minorities, with separate electorates i 
where necessary. It has already been made 
clear on behalf of the Congress that minority 
rights will be protected to the satisfaction of 
the minorities concerned, differences, if any. 
being referred to an impartial tribunal. 

“ Congressmen by now' realise that indepen- 
dence is not to be won without very luird w'ork. 
Since tlie Congress is pledged to non-violence, 
the final sanction belimd it is thil reyistanee, 
which is but a part ol ^atya'jrnhn, iyatyagraha 


Outlining the int(‘iitions of ITis M.ijcsty*s 
(JoviTiiinent ti*ward> India, the Vucroy said: 
‘Their objective for India is full Dominiou 
Status — Dominion Status, too, of the Statute 
<d' Westminster vaiiety . that, so tar as the 
jiitcTiiiediate period is concerned (and it is their 
desire to make tli.it intermediate period the 
shortest pr.utioable), they are ready to consider 
the reopening of the scheme of the Act of 1935 
so soon as practicable after tlie war with the 
aid of Indian opinion : that they are prepared 
III the meantime, subject to such loc.al 
adju''tmeuts between the leaders of the great 
communities as may be necessary, to eii-ure 
harmonious working, and as an immediate 
earnest of their luteiition, to expand the 
Executive C<iuncil of the Governor-General by 
the inclusion td a small number of political 
leaders ; and that they are ready and anxious 
to give all the help they can to overcome the 
difhcultios that otuifront us and that confront 
India today.” 

Uis Excellency continued : ” We are, after 

all, dealing not with one political party only, 
but with many. iS'or must we forget the 
essential necessity, in the interests of Indian 
unity, of the inclusion of the Indian States in 
any constitutional sclumc. There are tlie 
insistent claims of the minorities. I need refer 
only to two of them —the great Muslim minority 
and the scheduled castes. There are the 
guarantees that have been given to the minorities 
in the past — the fact that their position must 
be safeguarded, and that those guarantees must 
be honoured. 
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The position of the N'lceruy and of His 
ALijesty’s Guvernmenr. is diftieul’t, faced as they 
are with strong and contlictin^i claims advanced [ 
by bodies and interests to whose views the 
utmost attention nm>t be paid, and whose 
position must receive the fullest consideration. 
Justice must be done as between the various 
parties, and His AIajesty*s Government are; 
determined to see justice done. i 

“ But I would ask my friends in the various 
parties to consider whether they cannot net 
together and reach some aureement between 
themseh es which would facilitiate my task. ! 
and the task of His Majesty’s Government, in 
dealinL' with this \ital question of Indian consti- 
tutional progress : and 1 would venture again to 
empliasise the case for comiirorai^e — the case for 
avoiding too rigid an approach to problems 
such as those with which we are dealing today 
As to the objective, there is no dispute. I am 
ready to consider any practical suggestion tliat 
has general support, and I am ready, wlieti the 
time comes, to gi\e e\ery help that I personally 
can. His Majesty’s Government are not blind — 
nor can we be blind here — to the practical 
difficulties invoIve<l in moving at one step fromi 
the existing constitutional position into that 
constitutional position which is represented by 
Dominion Status. But liere again X can assure 
you that their concern and mine is to spare no 
effort to reduce to the minimum the interval 
between the existing state of tilings and the 
achievement of Dominion status 

•’ Tlie offer is there. The le^poiisibilitv tliut 
falls on the great political parties and their lead- 
ers is a heavy one, and one ot N'liuh they are. 
I know, fully conscious They have helpe<l 
me in the past I a>k tod.iy that they vvill 
help me again and help India, ami I ask for 
tlieur co-operatiori and their U'^sistame in ter- 
minating at as early a date as pos-ible a state 
of things which all who have raiih in the vntue 
of constitutional progress must deplore; a 
state of things which every lover ot rndia — 
everyone who h concerned to advatne her 
interests — mll^t feel today to be a bitter 
disappointment.” 

Immediately after this the Viceroy made 
it clear in a speech at Jiaroda that the tact 
that the te<leial preparations bsul been .sus- 
pended did not lor a moineut mean tlvat Hw 
Majesty’s (iovernnieuf had in any way imiditied 
their own view as to the ne«c-.sity lor semiring 
Indian unitv “a unity which can only be 
cmnplete if in the constitutional arrangements 
ot the future the histoiic Indian .States, with 
their great and special tra<litioiis. take the 
])lace which we have always bx>ked lorward to 
seeing them occupy.” 

On the basis of the Bombay ‘jpecfh quoted 
above, Mr. Gandhi again met the Viceroy, l*ut the 
interview led to nothing, as at eailier meetings 
In the words of an agreed rrmfitmittpo’, "Ills 
Excellencv set out in some detail the intention 
and the pri^posals of His Majesty’s Government 
He emphasised, in the first place, their earnest 
desire that India should attain Dominion 
Status at the earliest pfjssible moment and to 
facilitate the achievement of that status by 
all means in their i)Ower. He drew attention 
to the complexity and ditiiculty of certain of the 


i-Nsues that called lur <li-po-al in that connection, 
in particular the is-iue of dclence m a Dominion 
p4)5.ition. 

" He made it dear that His Alajesty's 
(iovemmeiit were only too leady to e.>:amiue 
Che whole ot the held in consultation with 
representatives of all particulars and interests 
m India when the time came. He made clear 
also the anxiety of His Majesty's (rovernment 
to shorten the tran-ition period and to bridge 
it as effectively a< possible. 

"HU Excelleii' y drew attention to the fact 
that, as he recently repeated .it Baroda. the 
Federal scheme of the Act. while at present 
in suspense afforded tlie swiitest stepping 
stone to Dominion Jitatus ami that its adoption, 
with the consent of all concerned, would facilit.ite 
the solution 01 many of The problems that 
had to be laced in that connection, 

" He added that the offer put forward by 
him in \overaber last of an expansion of the 
Governor-Generars Executive Council on the 
lines and cm the basis then indicated remained 
open and that Hia .Majesty's Government were 
piepared to give immediate effect to that offer. 
^>ubject to the coiLsent "f the parties affected, 
His Majesty's Government would be prepared 
also to reopen tlie Federal !-cheine so as to 
expedite the achievement cd* Dominion Status 
and to facilitate the settlement after the war 
of the Issues to w liicli it gave ri.se. 

".Mr. Gamlhi expiessed appreciation of the 
spirit m which these proposals weie put lorw’ard. 
but made it clear that they did not. in his 
view, at this stage meet the full demand of 
the Gonirrcss Parry. He suggested, and the 
Viceroy agiced. that in the circumstances it 
would be ]>ieierable to deter lor the present 
luither discussions with the fibjec I ot a solution 
ol tlie dit!H-uUie‘< whuh h.id arisen." 

In a statement on the failure ot thi'C latest 
effort, .^lr Gandhi suai lie .s,iw no prospect 
of a peacetul and honoiii.ible settlement uulesrf 
Britain acceided the position that the time 
had c'cuiie when India must be allowed to 
determine hei own constitution and status. 

"There exi-t- a deep gulf." he said, between 
tlie position indic-ated m the Yiceroy'.s offer, 
winch contemplates final deternunation ot 
India's flcstmy by the Britisli Government, 
and the pcisition taken up by the t’ongress.” 

Claiming to speak on behalf of the dumb 
miilioiis, not having had a mandate from the 
Congress. Jlr Gandlii declare*; th.it lie w.uits 
an hoimnraidc settlement without even a non- 
violent fight. 

He expounded hb views on the crucial 
questions ot defence, ininonfies, I’linces and 
lairopean interests, and lield that once India’s 
claim was lecognised those issues wouhl be 
automatically dissolved. 

The Congress Mmistiies. yir. Gandhi said 
would remain out ot office till the mam Congress 
demand was settled. 

Answering the Question whether India would 
reach her goal without a struggle Mr. Gandhi 
said. "That is the thing for which we should 
patieiitiv Wait and watch, but 1 am sure that 
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if C’ong:re>smeii solidly support me we would 
not require another "truiiiile. I do not want 
to fijiht for the sake of a fi^ht I am not spoil- 
intr for a fight. 1 will make endeavours to 
avoid it if we could free India without it '* 
Mr. Gandhi a^ked Congres-'inen not to be 
disappointed with the failure of the negotiations 
with the Viceroy. He appealed to them to 
carry' out in the letter and in the spirit the 
constructive programme of the Congress. 

Great emphasis was laid by* Mr Gandhi on 
the constructive programme which inrluded the 
spreading of hand-spinning and other \illage 
industrie>, the removal of untouchability and 
elforts to attain Hindu-Muslim unity without 
being satisfied on all of whicli Mr. Gandhi refused 
to start civil disobedience. Steps were taken by 
local Congressmen to fulfil these conditions ami. 
at the time of writing, Congress India is 
Mgorously '‘preparing for a fight"; but Mr. 
Gandhi continues to ex])ress his reluctance to 
launch a campaign if only because it might lead 
to communal rioting in face of prevalent Muslim 
opinion that any effort to secure further politual 
power for India as a whole could not but leatl to 
the domination of the Hindu community over 
the Muslims. 

RAMGARH CONGRESS, 1940. 

The annual session of the Congress was held 
at Kamgarh in April 11)40. Mauluna Abul Kalam 
Azad. who presided. sai<l . " Wlien once a step 
is taken, there is no stopping To cry halt is to 
go back, and we refuse to go hack. We can 
only, therefore, go forward. I am sure that the 
voice of every one of you joins me when 1 pro- 
claim that w’e must, and will, go forward." He 
continued : " The straight and simple question 
is of India's right : whether she is entitled to 
determine her own fate or not On the answer 
to this ciuestion depend the answers to all other 
<luestion.s of the day." He then referred to the 
communal ijuestion. and said that the Congress 
always meant to scihe the problcun ou the basis 
of two principle-', namely. (1) that whatever 
constitutniii w.is ailopted for India there must 
be the fullest guarantees in it fiir the rights and 
interests of minorities. (2) that tlie mimuities 
should judge for tliem&elvos what safeguards 
were necessary for tlie protei tiun of their rights 
and mterests. 

Tie added ; " I have been in the Ctmgress for 
the last nineteen years. During the whole of 
tnis period there is not a single important decision 
of the Congress in the shaping of whuh E have 
not had the honour to }>artieipate. I assert that 
during these last nineteen years not for a single 
day tlie Congress has thought of sohiiiu this 
problem in any way other than the way 1 ha\e 
stated above." 

“ Indian Muslims," he said, " lla^e to answer 
one basic question • *' Do we Indian Muslims 
view the free India of the future with siispn ion 
and distrust or with courage and confideme'^ 
If we view it with fear and suspicion tlieii un- 
doubtedly we have to follow a different path 

We are then forced to tolerate the existence of a 

third power But if we are convinced that 

for us fear and doubt have no jilace, and that 
we must view the future with courage and 
confidence in ourselves, tlieu our course of 


action becomes absolutely clear ” I am a 
Muslim and proud of that fact. Islam's splendid 
traditions of thirteen hundred years are my 

inheritance It is my duty to protect them." 

At the same time, he said " I am proud of 
being an Indian I am a part of the indivisible 
unity that is Indian nationality. .. .1 am an 
essential element which has gone to build India, 
1 can never surrender this claim ” 

Concluding, he said . " The time of our trial 
is upon Us We have already focussed the 
world's attention. Let us endeavour to prove 
ourselves worthy. 

There was only one resohition before the 
sessitiii, and it was adopted con. It ran . — 

“ This Congress, having considered the grave 
and eritical .situation resulting from the war in 
Kurope and British policy in regard to it approves 
of and endorses the resolutions passed and the 
action taken on the war situation by the A I C.C. 
.uid Working Committee The Congress 
Considers the declaration by the British Govern- 
ment of Imiia us a })elligerpnt country, without 
any reference to tlie people of Tnilia. and the 
exploitation of India’s resources in this war. as 
an affront to them, whkh no self-respecting and 
freedom-loving people can accept or tolerate 
The recent proiiouueemeiits made ou behalf of 
the Bnti'ii (Government in regard to India 
demonstrate tliat Great Britain is carrying on 
the war fundamentally for Imperialist ends and 
for the reserv.irioii ami strengthening of her 
Liiipire. whn-h is })ased on the exploitation of 
the jieople of Imlia. as well as of other Asiatic 
anil African countries I'nder these circum- 
stances. it is clear that the Congress cannot in 
any way. directly or indirectly, be party to the 
war. wllich means continuaiKe and perpetuation 
of this exploitation The Cungres-i, therefore, 
strongly disapproves of Indian troops being 
made ti* fight for Great Britain and of the drain 
from India of men and material for the purpose 
of the war Neither the recruiting nor the 
inonev raised in India can be consnlered to be 
voluntary contributions from India. Congress- 
mcn. and tlioso under the Congress influence, can- 
ii(»t help m the prosecution of the war with men, 
money or material 

"The Congress hercbv declare.s again that 
notlimg short «»f Complete Indejx'iulence can be 
ai iej‘te<l by the people of India. Indian freedom 
cannot e.xik witiim tlie oibit of Inipenalisiii and 
Donunitm >tatus or anv i/ther status within the 
lmi>erial strinture is wtiolly inapplicable to 
liuiia, is not in keeping with the dignity of a 
gre.it nation and would bind Indi.i in in.iny ways 
to British politics ami economic structure. The 
people «»f linlia alone can properly shape tiieir 
own constitution and diderinme tlieir relations 
to the otiier emintries of the world, thrtiugh a 
ConstitU(.nt Assembly elected ou the basis of 
adult sutfrage. 

The Congress is further of opinion that 
while It will always be leudy, as it ever has been, 
lO make every * efiort to sei ure communal 
harmonv' no perm.inent solution is possible 
except through a Constiniouc Assembly, where 
the liglits ol all letogaiscd minorities v\ill be 
luUy protettetl by agieeiuent. as lar as possible, 
between tlie eleited lepiesiuitatives ni vaiums 
m.ijority and mmoriTv gunip- oi hy .ubitration 
it agreement is not leaclicl ou any point. .\ny 
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alternative will lack finality. India’s constitu- ** The Congress seeks to represent and ser\> 
tion must be ba^ed on independence, demoiracy all da&ae» and toimnunities without dhtineti'-' 
and national unity, and the Cong^e•^•^ rtpndiate ol race or reliuion. and the struggle lur Indi.n 
attempts to divide India or to split up her ludependente is lur the ireedoin of the 
nationhood. The Congress has always aimed nation HenLO the (. on^re--; cheri-hc-s the hop 
at a constitution where the luilest freedom and that all clas'^es and comiminiTics will take pai' 
opp(»rtunities of develoiunent aie guaranteed to in it. I'he Civil Disobcdit-iice is to luvoke tli- 
the gioup and the iiidiMdual, and social injustice spirit of saLrilko in whole aLtiuii. 
yields place to a juster social order. 


■■ The Congress cannot admit the right of 
the rulers of Indian States, or oi foreign vested 
interests to come in the way of Indian freedom 
Soveieignty in India must rest with the people, ! 
whether in the btates or the procmces, and all 
other inteiests must be subordinated to their 
vital imeiests. The Congress holds that the, 
dirticulty raised in regard to the s^tates is of: 
Briti-'h Ireation and it will not be 'atisiactoiily 
solved unless the declaration of the freedom 
of India from foieign rule is unecimvocally made. 
Foreign iriteiestd if they aie not in coutlict 
with the interest's of the Indian people, will be 
protected. 

" The Comne^s withdrew the Ministries fioiii 
the provinces wheie the Congress had a majoiity 
in order to dissociate India from the war and to 
enforce the Congress determination to iiee 
India from foreign domination. This prelimi* 
□ary step must uatuially be followed by Civil 
Disobedience, to which the Congress will 
unhesitatingly lesoit as '50»>n as the Co!unes« 
organisation i.s considered nc enough for the 
purpose, or in case circumstances so shape 
themselves as to precipitate a in>is. The 
Congress desires to draw the attention of 
Congressmen to Gandhiji's declaration that lie 
can only undertake the lespntisibility of ileclanng 
Civil Di-^obedience when he is satisfied that they 
are strictly observing disci]iline and aie caircing 
out the constructive progiamme pre»ciibcd hi 
the Independence Day pledge. 


“ Tiie Consres^ hereby authorkes the All- 
Inilia { ougress Cuinmittee and in the evenr 
this beiriu nece-sary. the MT^rkiug Cummittee 
to take all «teps to impUment the ‘WoikiiiL 
Committee re»oiutiun as the Comniittee euiu-eru- 
ed may deem necCs'ary.” 

Mr. Gandhi scoied a personal tiiumph af 
Raniiiarh a«. in reNp(.ii-.e to his speeches to th> 
delegates, the Vuue of opposition, such as u 
wa«. Was etfeciisely stilled, and theie was 
evidence or a geneial readiness to tuUow Im 
lead implicitly. 

' In objedieiue to his diicitions. the various 
Congre^' orgaiiis ition-s in the country converted 
theni'elves into committees, and 

a l.irgy number <a C'ongiessinen, includincr 
ex-Minister,s, enrolled themselves as active 
ready to make any sacrifice ti* 
vecuie the Congress objective of independence 
lor India. 

I Till- n'-twith'tundnjg, there is no sign at 
! the lime oi wuting oi an eailv start ot civil 
disobedience. Mii>lim opposition to such a 
movement is unmistakable no le^, than to 
any lunher piunre-s in the ( onstitutioiial 
spheie except on the lines i balked out by the 
' Al!-ludia Mudim Teague at I.ahoiu (See chapter 
on Mu-hm organisatitijis). 
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The definite breach between the moderate 
and extremist elements in the Congress at its 
special session in Bombay in August 1918 (ride 
1919 edition of this book) witnessed the birth of 
the Jsational Liberal Federation which has. since 
then, been the platform of Indian moderate 
leaders. It held its fiist session in 
Bombay in 1918. Sir Surendranath Banerjee 
presiding. The Federation adopted for its 
creed the old Congress formula which 
was set aside bv the Nagpur Congress. The 
Liberal Party in India has always been the 
rallying point of moderately progressive 
opinion. It has consistently stood for a pure 
type of nationalism and orderly progress through 
peaceful and constitutional means, as opposed 
to the revolutionary creed and policy of the 
Congress. During the first five or six years of its 
existence, the party played a useful and valuable 
part in politics and exerted a wholesome in&uence 
on public life. The death of the Bt. Hon. E. 
S. Montagu was a serious blow to the Indian 
Liberal Party whose influence on Indian affairs 
^teadOy waned since then. The Indian Round 
Table Conference brought it again to the fore- 
front, but its influence again suffered partly 
as the result of the “ reactionary provisions " 
of the Government of India Act of 1935 and 
paitly as the result of the growing strength 
of the Congress organisation. The return 
01 the Congress to the constitutional path ousted 
It troin Indian politics. At the time of writing 
tlie Liberal Party exists only in name, there being 
no place for a middle group in ludian affairs of 
the present day. Indeed, it was felt necessary 
to enter at the last session of the Liberal Federa- 
tion a special plea for the continuance of the 
Liberal Party in reply to suggestions that the 
party be wound up. 

Shortly after the annual session of the Liberal 
Federation in 1935 there were rumours of an 
understanding with the Congress in order jointly 
to contest the elections, but these weie soon 
proved to be unfounded. Efforts w’ere doubtless 
made to biiug about this consummation, but 
It was found there was very little chance of the 
Congres.s and Liberals agreeing on any joint 
programme of work — their outlook was so widely 
divergent. 

The general elections for tlie provincial 
legislatures under the Government of India 
Act of 1935 not only pioved that the Congress 
had enormous influence over the electorate but 
also confirmed the exit of Liberals from active 
politieal life in India. Few Liberal candidates 
contested the elections, but hardly any was I 
successful. During the past two or 'thiee years 
the Liberal Party existed only in name. Its 
leaders, however, made their existence felt by 
occasional contiibutions to tlie discussion of 
public questions. They al&o played a valuable 
part in offering sober and constructive criticism 
of the policies and actions of the majority party, 
the Congress. Such criticism was all the more 
useful owing to the absence of an opposition in 
most of the provincial legislatures in which the 
Congress is now in power. 

Although the Liberals hold no less progressive 
vii ws than Cougiessmeii, there is a fundamental 
difference between the two . the former Iiave 


fixed Dominion Status within the Empire as 
their ambition, while the latter have set 
•• complete independence ” as their goal ; 
similarly in the matter of method, the Liberals 
are opposed to direct action and are wedded to 
constitutional forms of agitation to accelerate 
the pace of the country’s political advance. 

There is another direction in which the Liberal 
Party's sentiments may be said to be different 
from that of the Congress. Having an abiding 
faith in the British connection and being con- 
vmced of the potentialities for good of the 
British Empire, the Liberal Party constantly 
wishes well by the Empire and what it stand? 
for. For this reason no member of the Party 
wishes anv-thimi but siuress for the Empire in 
the struggle which it waging again&t Xazism. 
The Congress, on the <'ther hand, is at best 
lukewarni in its support for the British success 
in the present war Of the convictions of The 
Liberal Party m this behalf the annual session 
of the Induiu National Liberal Federation held 
at Allahabad iu December last provided ample 
proofs. 

Dr. R. P. Paranjpye, the veteran Liberal 
leader presided over the session which was held 
at Allahabad and in his address uttered a warning 
against tlie policy of isolation which the Congress 
demaml implied. He said 

To the vast majority of Congressmen who 
have adopted independence as India's goal but 
who give only lip service to the creed of non- 
violence, it should be apparent that there is no 
place in these days for states that are not fully 
prepared to defend themselves in all eventuali- 
ties It should be obvious to them that com- 
par.itivc s,if<dy lies only in an intimate associa- 
tion with a large and powerful organisation 
like the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Weakness .lud resulting non-violence will be no 
sifeguard against nations that arc out to grub 
as large portions of the world as they can. An 
independent India standing entirely alone on its 
own resources will inevitably fall a victim to 
some other Power, be it Japan. Russia. Italy or 
Germany. Finally the present international 
situation must serve as a warning to the British 
Guvcriniieiit also.” 

Dr, Paranjpye described as impolitic the 
Congress insistence on a constituent assembly. 

“ The scheme can be riddled with objections 
and its di&cussion is likely to create further 
ditliculties It seems magnificent to call sucli 
an assembly elected an adult suffrage : but docs 
one seriously think that the illiterate v iilager, 
who would form the vast portion of the electorate, 
is capable of pronouncing an opinion upon 
coniplicated matters like the machinery of the 
Government of a vast country like India ? Is 
it too uncharitable to say that Mr. Gandhi 
expects to carry the uneducated voter off his 
feet by means of a whirlwind campaign in which 
high-funding words like truth, ahinu'a, charkha, 
dharma, untouchability, reinforced, if need be, 
by the threat uf a fast, would be used as slogans 
to give him a mandate to do what he likes ? 
Is it not likely ttiat such a campaign will lead to 
iater-coDiinunal riots unless there is previous 
understanding with the leaders of other parties ? 


1 
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Already tlit-re lia\«i been *e\era! modunatioii> 
of ibe uriauial idea of adult aurfratre * minorities 
are to be aueu the riaht of '-eiiar.ite clettion fur 
the [luriio'e <>f rleotinu this aa^emblv . the ques- 
tion of weiuhtaue haa been left beautifuUv 
vatriie : the l]Ue^tioIl of the repre^eutation of 
Indian States has been untoiielied. ” 

He (ontimied: 

‘■To me it appears to ha\e been tactical 
nii'take on tin part of tlie (’onure^'^ to insist at 
this juncture '.'n a formal declaration by (rovern- 
ment about tiie future system of Oovernmeiit in 
India with a veii-_d threat of imn-c n-operati(ui 
While I -ay till- I am equallv t lear that Go\ern- 
in<‘nt of Its own accord should have <ouie out 
%\ith an appe.il and a declaration of policy 
which would ha\e stirred the nnaizination of the 
Irnlian jieople and enlisted their heart, as 1 
believe their head already was on the side of the 
deniocraf les which had taken up arms in defein c 
of freedom and international order.” 

At tlio same time. I>r Paraiqpye que-tioned 
the wisdom of linti>h polny whicli he ascribed 
to susi>i' ion ■■ Tor nearly a (eutury I’.ntain 
has followed a pfdmy m nuard Imlia whnli 
mainly <lictated >iv' 'Uspicioa Whatever basi^ 
tliere mi'iht have betm for it imnie‘diattl\ after 


Keviewinii the present position in Indi.i 
Dr. Paranjpve Mid — 

*■ It Is now time to take stock tif the situation 
and examine the prospects of democra<*y ii; 
India. In the fir-'t place the fears entertained 
by the British diehards about the traii.-fer of 
law and order to jiojmlariy eleete'l iiiinisTrit- 
have oil the whole proved unfounded Thouuii 
there have been many complaints, some of them 
with a suf-stratum of trntii but most of them 
without any foundation, one can say in uenerai 
that re-pou-iiiie iiovcrnment in the prov inec- 
hasfirovod moderately successful. Uccasiouallv 
there has been << teiidcricv to ride roiiuhshoii 
over classt- in which their upjwnents have 
prcdomiiiauce. 

“ The nreat iiaimer to democracy in Iiidi.i 
appears to be thi* nrowim: spirit of totahtaiiaiiisin 
both in the C'onures- and the Muslim Leauue 
The (-'onnress Mini-tne- in tlie eniht pruvim e- 
' eould not l>y anv stretf h of imaponation t»e calh'ii 
respon.-H-le to the members of their leuislaturt s 
or the primary elei tors They were tlie bond 
-lave* of a small junta (ailed the Parlianientarv 
Committee and of the Maliatma who reallv 
controls all oniani&ation* of the C'onLrresS and 
■ wliose Word j» law : — 


the Mutiny, this policy has now been shown up 
as mistatesinanlike. Lt Jndiu had been propt-rlv , 
omaniseci lor defence it wt*uld liave had a: 
tremendous weight cm the internutmnal sjtuatnm ' 
Its va-st inaii[)ower and it.- almo-t infinite natural 
rcsounc- have not been urill^ed a- they sliould 
have b(M*n. 

** An immediate re-ult offlm war oii India 
been the suspension of denioirutic Govcnmicnt ; 
in -evfMi pnAiric*- and the takin-J over )»y tlie' 
(fovern(*rs of the admini-tration of tIkm' pM- ! 
vineis in tiieir own hand- Wiiatevcr one ina> i 
think al'iiut the wav in whi'h the Congress' 
Mini-trifs li.ive larried on the admini-tration 
for 'll months, these re-iimatioii- are to i>c‘| 
reizretted m everv way The wliole position; 
appears to have been uTos-ly mi-nmna'£ed Ijotii | 
by the Brifi-li (iovernnient and tlie C’onizrc-s 
Mini-tries Gov erniiient appear to liave over- 1 
looked the fact that the India of Ih-ib is different 
from the Jndi.i 'd i‘Jl4 and to assume that Indian ■ 
selt-resp* ( t will ri'corn ile it-(df to any action that ! 
Government may iiideiiendentlv tuki* Indians' 
reco^mi-e that d(“fen(e mra-iires have to f»e 
taken in -• ereev loim 1" foreliand, but it should’ 
have fieen {lo.-Mhlo ttj secure tlie ac«juje-ceuce 
of tile leaders <d Indian oi>inion m the Central 
ami even provincial icii-latures before Indian 
troops v\ere sent abroad to Kn\]'t, Smiraj)(*rf . 
and other idates Furtlier when vvar was 
uftually declared a secret sr.s-ion of tiie (.’entral 
Lrc:islature should have bc-en immediately 
calk’d to ae(|uaiiit Indi.i with all aspects of the 
question, .uid India w(jiild iiave become a belhize- 
rent voluritarih instead on the mere fiat of the | 
British Government. But Government appear j 
to have taken merely a formal and legalistic, 
view of its po-ition and immediately declared i 
India a hclliuf rent. This readins' of tlie situa- 1 
tion appears jii-titicd fr mi a consideration of the 
declarations made I'V Mahatma (iaiidhi and 
Bandit Juwaharlal Xchru iiiiiiie(Bately 4)ii tiie 
dt< laratiou of war but luiauiiiation is the last 
thmu our Gov t-rument possesses and a fine 


On the communal (luestion Dr. Paraujpve 
expressed the follow jiiu view. 

■■ The mam cause of all this tension is however 
the o„i<,Vi I’Toiiie ('f both sides The Con^rre-s 
con.sidcTs itself entitled to represent the whole 
nation inchidiiiii the Mii-Hiiis, while the Muslim 
J.eaunc vvants to he recouuised a» the only ImhI.v 
rejiresentiinr the Muslims To an observer who 
is ill neither of these tamps it seems that wlule 
I there i» some substratum of truth in both these 
claim.- they (amujt he fiiliv su-tamed The 
Congress 1 - undouhtedly the biyuest and i'est 
' oruani-ed j^ditical body in the country, lint it 
tannot be con-idcTcd as the sole representative 
of all sections. 

' ” IJow t(» solve this questum of strained 

' Hmdu-.MusUm relations is the question of the 
I hour Tiie iinmeiliate cause- of riots are wcll- 
' known . cow-slanyliter, niu-ic before mosques, 
^(ouversion and otlier rehinous (»r iiuasi-relieicns 
I matters can, I believe, lie settled if there is a 
I will to settle them on tiie part of tlie leadi'rs. 
The real cuus(‘ is political in nature. Muslims 
ieel tliat beim: in a mmoritj tlu'y are likely to 
be oppn-'secl by the majority cumuiunity. 
Tills i- rcMlly un ai'surd idea, as in political 
matters Hindus do not yenerally si^ct unitedly 
a- Hindus iuit are divided into many parties and 

■ sectnui-. first on the bi ore of political and ecoiio- 
inic ditferences of outlook and sec’onclly on 
ac'< ount of the distinctions of caste, lanjiuaue. 
reliifioiis opinions and province They are not 
knc*w'u to act together, and ( do not tliiuk that 

I the Muslim fear is well jrrounded. But taking 

■ facts as they are, it is desirable to see if any 
I political remedies can be devised so that the two 
j communities can learn to work with one another. 
1 The Liberal Federation passed the followiiif: 
I rcsohitioiis 

! “Tlie Federation strongly ('ondemns the 
j policy (»f auyrc— lojj followed bv the totalitarian 
[ "States ajxam-t -mailer (jr weaker States and 
I ^jmpathi-e- with the victims. The Federation 


opportunity of winning the heart of India was , c(»nsiders that Britain and France are fiyhtiny 
allowed to slip away.” Germany in the cause of democracy and freedom, 
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and feels that Indian sympathies are on the side i 
of democratic nations and that the whole ofj 
India wiahes that their efforts wiU be crowned i 
with success. j 

The Federation appeals to all Indians to 
give their support to the cause for \^hich the 
democracies are fighting. The Federation is 
convinced that the larger interests of India are 
bound up with the defeat of Nazism and thCj 
success of the cause of democracy and freedom . ; 
but in order to enable India to put forth its 
whole hearted support, the imagination of the 
people should be captured by a change in the 
attitude of the British Go^ eminent regarding 
the future of India.” 

“ This Federation strongly urges fl) that the; 
Government of India Act of ly3r> sliould be so: 
amended (a) as to provide for the e.stabhshment 
of complete responsible go\ eminent in the 
provinces and on a federal basis at the Centre 
so that India may automatically become a 
Dominion within the meaning of the Ihilfour 
Declaration of 1026 and of the Statute of West- 
minster on the conclusion of tlic war. and' 
(b) as to secure to the subjects of the States the 
riirht of election of State repre>entative'- . (2) 
that meanwhile immediate stcjis should h<‘ taken 
to nationalise the Army so as to enable thorn to 
shoulder the responsibility of Domiuion Status.” 


The Federation is strongly of the opinion 
that the future constitution of India should be 
framed by Indians themselves, but considers 
that the idea of the proposed Constituent 
Assembly is impracticable and is likely to 
retard our progress The Federation therefore 
suggests that a conference be convened in India 
b> His Majesty's Go^e^nmeut for framing the 
constitution and tliat it should be composed of: 

(1) the representatives of elected members 
of the provincial and Central iesislatures in 
British India elected on the basis of proportional 
representation ; 

(2) the representatives of elected members of 
the leiii-latures of Indian States; 

( 3 ) the Bulers of major States or their 
Ministers invited by the Viceroy and the repre- 
"entativc c>f other Princes elected by the Cham- 
ber of Princes ; 

(4) representatives elected by landholders, 
as.-ociations representing trade and commerce 
and a-ssexuations representing agricultural and 
industrial labour and 

(.5) a certain number of the members of the 
j confereme to be iioininatcd by the Viceroy to 
reprcsv'iit •''Uch interests and views as many 
otherwise go unreprebcuted ” 


MUSLIM ORGANISATIONS 


The awakening of political consciousness i 
among MusUnis in India as a separate entity | 
dates back to 1906 when the AU-India Muslim | 
League was formed. It worked up its influence : 
steadily, so that when it was hardly ten 
years old it became sufficiently important j 
to enter into an agreement — toown since ’ 
as the Lucknow Pact — with the powerful 

Indian National Congress. The League fell i 
on evil days in the 'twenties, and differences set | 
in among its members. When enhanced powers 
were conferred on India by the Montford [ 
Reforms, Muslims became more and more \ 
politically minded and began to aspire for a 
greater share in the control of a ' • :■ 

of the country and in Govern:* ■ . i 

feeling gave rise to the formation of a new body 
whose promoters concentrate on aggressive 
presentation of Muslim demands. With the 
prospect of still further constitutional reforms 
at the end of the first ten years of the working 
of the Montford Scheme, these leaders strove to 
organise Muslims into an influential body which 
would safeguard their interests more effectively 
than the League. The result was the All- 
Parties Muslim Conference in 1928. The 
publication of the Communal Award and its 
Inclusion in the White Paper Scheme of Reforms 
in 1933 helped this process of consolidation. 
An attempt was made early in 1934 to 
consolidate the community by healing 
the split within the Muslim League and, if possi- 
ble, bringing the League and the "" ' * 

gether to work as a united bod; 
failed, but the former object was U ■ 
ful and the League marched from strength to 
strength until it emerged as a powerful organi^- 
tion of the Muslim community on the eve of tne 
first elections to the provincial legislatures under 


the Government of India Act of 1935. For the 
first time in the political history of Muslims 
their representative institution functioned as a 
vigorous and active aJl-India organisation with 
resalts which flattered Mr. Jinnah. and his 
co-workers. Doubtless Mr. Jinnah, who was 
the guiding spirit behind this new activity, was 
handicapped by flssiparous tendencies and 
reactionary forces in distant provinces beyond 
the sphere of his direct influence. 

Shortly after the elections, Mr. Jinnah 
e.xplained the position of the League members 
of provincial legislatures m-a-tw other groups 
J , . 4. constitution and policy of the 
. ; ..o not prevent us from co-operation with 
vv!4v.4o. On the contrary, it is part and parcel 
of our basic principle that we are free and ready 
to co-operate with any group or party from the 
very inception, or inside the legislature, if the 
basic principles are determined by common 
consent. ” 


the two could not come together. The situation 
was rendered more difficult by the attitude of 
stiffness adopted by the Congress and its Presi- 
dent, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Mr. Jinnah 
.refused to convert the League into an under- 
I study of the Congress and firmly upheld 
of the Muslim community. The 
its part, found as the result of the 
it did not have the support of the 
Muslim community. Veryfew Congress Muslims 
were put up as candidates for the elections, and 
even they failed. The Congress therefore set 
about roping in the Muslims by an appeal to 
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their economic conscience, explaining that the 
Congress was out to alleviate the sufferings 
of the masses, Muslims as well as Hindus, and 
to uplift the nation as a whole. In this process 
the League and its leaders came in for a great 
deal of violent criticism at the hands of the 
Congress managers. On behalf of the League 
Mr. Jinnah retorted : *• The Congress have not 
the monopoly, nor are they the sole custodians 
of Indian nationalism. 'As I have always 
maintained, the Muslim League is prepared to 
jom hands with any progressive party in the 
fight for the country’s freedom, but to achieve 
this the question of minorities must be settled 
satisfactonlv*. Here I am not talking of only 
Muslims but all minorities. Further, wc are 
not prepared to merge ourselves into any 
organisation, however great it may be, and 
however advanced its programme and policy 
may be unless it is determined by common 
consent.” 

Paving little heed to these words of warning, 
the Congress leaders went their own way. 
Puffed with the success at the polls, they affect^ 
to Ignore the claims of Muslim leaders. In 
what may be described as non-Muslim provin- 
ces — that is, those m which the Muslims are in a 
minority — the Congress formed Ministries with- 
out consulting and securing the co-operation of 
the Muslim League. JS'o doubt attempts were 
made to arrive at an understanding with the 
Muslim League, but they failed mainlv on 
account of the Congress demand that wherever 
such an understanding was reached the Muslim 
League should cease to be a separate i;ar 
lary body and merge itself into the n 
Congress-League Party. The League, for 
was w'llling to co-operate but not ontheieiins 
imposed by the Congress, In the result the 
negotiations failed, and the League remained in 
the Opposition, Although the bulk of the 
Muslim representatives returned to the provin- 
cial legislatures by the electorate were in opposi- 
tion to the Congress the latter proceeded to 
constitute Governments with Muslim Ministers 
who did not repiesent Muslim opinion m the 
legislature. Nowhere in any of the so-called 
Congress provinces did the Muslim Ministers 
have the support of the majority or even a decent 
number of Muslim legislators. Thus these 
Muslim Ministers m the Congress provinces 
were the objects of repeated displays of 
Muslim hostility. 

Having failed to reach an agreement with the 
League and its leaders, the Congress tried to 
(lubh the League and its leaders by making a 
direct approach to the Muslim masses through 
an economic and national programme. For a 
time this appeared to succeed, but eventually 
failed to achieve its object. The League leaders 
counteracted the Congress propaganda by 
pointing out to the Muslim masses that their 
true interests lay in their organisation under the 
banner of the League which alone could serve 
them truly. The League’s counter -<lrive 
succeeded in a large measure aided by allega- 
tions that in provinces where the Congress was j 
running the Government the Muslim minorities f 
w ere not treated well. The Congress, on the j 
other hand, inspired movements to undermine | 
the authority of the Ministers in Bengal, the ' 
Punjab, Assam and Sind, and in the last named* 


it ^ actually succeeded in ov'erthrowing the 
Ministry. The widening gulf between the 
, Congress and the League gave an additional 
, stimulus to the consolidation of the Muslim 
fore^ under the League which found fruition 
[ at the Lucknow session of the League in the 
I autumn of 1937. 
i 

j The session was unique in several respects, 
j For the first time in the history of the Muslim 
organisational movement, complete unitv was 
achieved, and everv- section of Muslim opinion, 
including those which till then had been opposed 
to the League or outside it, rallied round the 
League. There was no discordant note and 
Muslim political unitv was complete The 
Muslim League emerged the oiilv strong and 
mfiiiential political organisation of the Muslim 
community, 

* ' hanged the creed of the League 

to the establishment in India of full indepen- 
dence m theiorm of a federation of free democia- 
lic states m which the rights and interests of 
other minurities are adequately 

and effectively safeguardei in the conat^tution.” 

On the subject of federation, the League 
passed the following resolution ' “ The AIl- 
India Muslim League records its emphatic dis- 
approval 01 the scheme of Ali-India federation as 
embodied m the Government of India Act of 
193 d, and is op^sed to its introduction, and 
, ur^es upon the BritL«h Government to refrain 
^ conMders the scheme 
to the interc-sts of the people 
and to those of Muslims in 
dctaila of the proceedings of 
Uan Year Look 1938-39 ) 

The enthusiasm engenilerert hy the success of 
mnnl'h. h""" “P ih succeeding 

Leaff*;^e- Organisation of branch 

Leagues m every province and district. 

th} foundations of Miidim solidarity laid at 
If I.'- >0 tl'Gutumn 

"rew fr ' ''r'; '■‘roiig indeed. The Leanue 
LJi ' ^''■•’ngth to Strenirth in tlie t»o 
mnrt r, ““>J. today it i.^ admittedlv the 

Thp‘/e,'M? ‘‘Ui^utiou of the coinmunltv. 
the Learn e s spokesmen claim that it is tlie 

he h, and one may 

be mclmcd to recognise that claim but for the 


“ uuiui«t-i 01 Muslims wno are 

members of the Congress, There may be two 
opinions about the claim that the League is the 
only organi-=:at 2 on of the community, but no 
one can question that it is the most powerful 
and the most iufiucntidl. 

Three rallies of the League were liild in tlie 
year IJ^.-i-di) at Jcaraclii, Fatn.i and bholai.ur 
and mimeusp entlm,usm «a» cMneed Lv the 
community at each of tl,e»e. _\otaitli.taiHiing 
tile claiui. of tiie Loijgress and titose ifubhras 

■mm Hh" ‘''i’y-' -League, ,t ,a„not be 

„ain», id Uut tlie League .steadily continued to 
consolidate Its position uith tlie passage of time. 

With the outbreak of the war and the changes 
ts. If'in . of Lniian polities, tl,e League found 
Itself m an t xtrtmcly a<lvantageou3 poaition A 
Jieiusal OI the ihapter on the Indcan Xational 
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Congress ■nill show how the Congress \\ithdrew| 
its ministries from the provinces where it had ' 
held sway for nearly two and a half years. As i 
a result of this the League came to be on a par I 
with the Congress in tliat both were now out oi 
orhce and without the po^\er and intiueuce wliich | 
\\ ent with it. Whereas the Congress lost throuirh , 
the resignation of its ministries such bargaining | 
power as it had wliile in ottice, the League I 
acquired some indirect power through the inter- 1 
national complications that resulted from the 
war. Again, whereas the Congress had alienated : 
the sympathies of the Indian Princes by sponsor- , 
ing and encouraging agitation for responsible 
government for the States people, the League 
earned the friendship of the Princely order by 
condemnmg such actl^ities and upholding the 
rights and privileges of tlie Indian Princes m 
any revision of the Indian Constitution. In 
yet another direction the League manoeuvred 
itself into a comfortable position ; whereas, the 
Congress categorically withheld its co-operation 
from the war, the Leamie abstained from taking 
any such attitude and merely insisted on the 
satisfaction of its claims prior to making up its 
mind. 

The utmost that the League did in respect of 
the war iu the autumn of 1930 was to declare 
that the opinions and sentiments expressed by 
Sir Sikander Hyat Khan ( otfering Indian 
Muslims’ support to the British cause) “ in no 
way represented the view of the Muslims of 
India. ” 

A fortnight after the declaration of the war, 
the Working Committee of tlie League passed a 
resolution which illustrates die tact and tirmness 
with which the League steer»‘d the Muslim ship. 
A week earlier the Viceroy liad aunounced the 
suspension of the preparations for the inaugu- 
ration of tlie federal part of the U)3.j Constitution. 
The League Committee welcomed that declara- 
tion, but thought it would have been better if 
the federal scheme had been completely 
abandoned instead of being suspended. 

On the wider question of Muslims’ attitude 
to the war, tlie Committee stated that *' if full, 
effective and honourable co-operation of the 
Mussulmans is desired by the British Govern- 
ment in the grave cri'^is w’hich is facing the world 
today and if it is desired to bring it to a success- 
ful terniinatioii it must create a sense of security 
and satisfaction among the Mussalmans and 
take into their confidence the Muslim League, 
which is the only organisation that can speak 
on behalf of Muslim India.” 

Side by side with the demand for the redress 
of Muslim grievances and the assertion that 
their full and free consent should be obtained 
before any change in the Constitution was 
attempted, the League continued its campaign 
against the Congress ministries, to which a 
reference has been made in last year’s edition 
of the ” Indian Year Book.” Apart from the 
“atrocities” which, the League affirmed, had 
been perpetrated on the Muslim minorities in 
the provinces administered by tlie Congress, the 
league made a fresh point which was soon to 
become the nucleus of a serious development 
In Indian politics. 


In a resolution passed in September 1939, the 
Working Committee of the League said : 

" Muslim India occupies a special and peculiar 
position in tlie polity of India, and for several 
decades it had hoped to occupy an honourable 
place in the national life, government and 
admini'.tration of the country, and had worked 
for a free India with free and independent Islam, 
in which they could play an equal part with the 
major community with a complete sense of 
security for their religious, political, cultural, 
social and economic rights and interests. But 
the developments that have taken place, especial- 
ly since tlie inauguration of the provincial consti- 
tution based on the so-called democratic parlia- 
mentary system of government and the recent 
experiences of over two years, have established 
beyond any doubt that it has resulted wholly 
in a permanent communal majority and the 
domination by the Hindus over the Muslim 
minorities, whose life and liberty, propertj* and 
honour are in danger, and even their religious 
rights and culture are being assailed and annihi- 
lated ev ery day under the Congress Governments 
in various provinces. 

“ That while Muslim India stands against 
exploitation of the people of India and has 
repeatedly declared iii favour of ’ a free India,’ it 
i-s equally opposed to domination by the Hindu 
majority over the Mussalmans * and other 
nunonties and vassalisation of Muslim India, 
and is irrevocably opposed to any federal 
objective which must necessarily result in a 
majority community rule under the guise of 
democracy and pailiamentary system of govern- 
ment Such a coiistitutiun is totally uiisuited 
to the genius of the peoples of the country, v^hich 
is composed of various nationalities and doe» 
not constitute a national state.” 

This attack on provincial autonomy and on 
majority rule v\as an altogether new line v\hicli 
was struck almost for the first time by the League. 
Till then the Muslim demand had always been 
for etfective safeguards for the protection of 
the 3Iuslim community’s religious, cultural and 
other rights ; now the Muslims began to question 
the very basis of democracy and declared that 
the western democracy in the sense of rule by 
majority was unsuitable. It will be seen later 
in this chapter that this was developed in the 
summer of 1940 into a demand for the separation 
of Muslims on the ground that they constituted 
an integral nation and not a minority in the 
ludiaii population. 

In the succeeding weeks numerous attempts 
were made to ascertain the grievances of the 
3Iuslims and to find out whether they were 
justified — in otlier words, whether the Congress 
ministries had been guilty of oppressing them 
or even neglecting them. There was a talk of 
a joint tour of the provinces by the Hon. ilr. 
Bazlul Huq of Bengal and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Jfehru ; there was also a proposal to refer the 
League allegations to an impartial tribunal ; 
attenijits were also made by the leaders of the 
Congreas to meet the League’s spokeamen with 
a view to clearing up these charges. But all 
these ended in smoke. 

Indeed, they lost their point when late in the 
autumn, the Congress, owing to ditferences 
between itself and the British Government on 
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the que^ti<'^n uf IndiaS future statu?, ralletl ujion 
the various pro\iiicial uuuislriea tu resign iu; 
protest. I 

XeverthelesS, attention continued to bel 
focussed on tliese charges by a countrywide 
demonstration on the part of Muslims to sreet 
the exit of the Congress ministries This was 
called the ” Deliverance Day and at the 
instance of Jir Jinnah large bodies of Muslims 
gatliered together lu olfer their thanks to God 
fur "freeing them from the oppression of the' 
Congress ministries " 

Encouraged by the concern sliown by the. 
British Go^e^nmeut for the protection of thei 
interests of Muslims and other minorities. Mr. | 
Jinnah returned to the ” atrocities" chargesj 
and demanded the appointment of a 3loyaI| 
Commission to imiuire into them ; hut this wasj 
soon abandoned, as the Britich Government i 
dismissed It summarily on the gremnd. among I 
others, that such an im^uiry ^\ould only serve loj 
exacerbate the already strained relations between 
the Hindus and Muslims. 

Meanwhile, discus'ions on the jiolitical field 
continued and early in October 10:p) the Viceroy 
culled into consultation leaders of all se<tions of 
opinion in India with u mow to ascertaining 
their wishes in the matter of constitutional re- 
form. On the ((inclusion of these consultations, 
the Viceroy issued an exhaustive statement on 
Britain’.^ War aims ds-H'iis India, (for details 
see chapter on The Indian .Vatmnal Congress) 

Without entering into the political details of 
this statement, it is enough to note here that it 
gave the Muslim community the requisite 
assurance concemiug its status in future adjust- 
ments. This is evident from the resolution 
passed by the Working Committee of the League 
which met in Delhi towards the end of October 
1930. The Committee hailed the Viceroy’s 
statement as a new charter of hope for the 
minorities and as a recognition (»f the League’s 
right to full say in the future constitutional 
arrangements. Eroin this resolution one can 
infer that the League found in the Viceregal 
declaration ail acknowledgment of the League’s 
status as an essential factor in any jx)litn'al 
development on an all-India basis, it was 
assumed that there wa-, in the Viceregal state- 
ment a basis for understanding lietween t)ie 
Muslims and tin; British Govcrnni<>nt f(»r the 
better prosecution of the war but iVlr Jinnah 
was asked to seek further clarification of details 
with particular reference to previous demands 
such as protection of Muslims in non-Muslim 
provinces. 

Mr. Jinnah, on behalf of the League, saw' the 
Viceroy for a second time later in the year. Tiiis 
time there was a joint consultation with the 

.. — - ir^ rjr. tiH’nrt to secure a Congress- 
. I .ha view to devising 

I ■ for the association of 
ilon-' • ’■ *>’«r'-**-aIGovern- 

men' : ’ ' 

■ ■ questi.m 

relating to the pnjvincial held or to the central 
machinerv until the British Government had 
complied’with the demand for a declaration of 
British intentions in regard to India’s future 


constitution Thus, the Xu\ ember etfort failed. 
(Eor details see chapter on the Indian National 
Congress) . 

In the weeks that followed Mr Jinnah carried 
on correspondence with the Vi(eroy as directed 
by the Working Committee of the League in its 
rwolution quoted above. 

Meanwhile, the Viceroy made a speech in 
Bombay towards the end of January 1940 in 
which he further t larihed Britain's intentions 
towards India and declared that Dominion 
Status wa^ the goal «if British policy in this 
country and that Great Britain wa.s prepared 
to take •«tep'. imnn‘diately after the War to 
implement that otfer. subject, of course, to 
justice being done as between the various parties 
and communities in India and His Majesty's 
Govcrniiient. 

On the basis of this speech there wa? a further 
consultation between the Viceroy and the 
leaders of the principal parties in February 
UUb During this (oijver^ation ilr. Jinnah urged 
j on His Kx(cUemy the great importam c attached 
' by the Muslims and the other minorities to the 
safeguarding of their position lu any settlement 
or discusMoiis that might take place. His 
Excellencv assured Mr Jinnah that His Majesty’s 
Government were fully alive to the necessity for 
safeguarding the leg’itimate interests of the 
mmorities and that he need be under no appre- 
hension tliat the importance of those interests 
would be lost sight of. 

This was almost immediately followed by the 
publication of the ( orrespondence between the 
Viceroy and Mr. Jinnah. The Mu.?Iini leader 
asked : “ ( I) soon as cireunistanees may permit, 
or immediately after the w.ir. the entire problem 
of India’s future constitution, apart from the 
Government of India Act. 193.'). shall be 
examined and recemstnuted de noio; (2) no 
d(‘claration shall, tuther in principle or otherwise, 
be made or any constitution be enacted by His 
Majestv’s Govenmient or Farliameut without 
the approval and consent of the two major 
coiniiiuiiitie.s in India, namely, Muslims and 
Hindus. (3) HLs Majesty’s Government should 
try and meet all the reasf»nal)le national demamls 
of the Aralcs in Palestine ; and (4) Indian troops 
will not be u-'ed outside India against any Muslim 
Power <*r country.’’ 

The Viceroy in his reply said ; “ My answer 
to your first ijue.stion is that the declaration I 
made with the approval i^f His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on October 18 last does not exclude exand- 
nation of any part either of the Act of ll)3.> or of 
the policy and plans on which it is based With 
reference to your second point, I can assure you 
that His Mujc'sty’s Government are not under 
any misapprehoiision as to the importance of the 
contentment of the Muslim community to the 
stalulity and success of any constitutional 
developments in India You 'need, therefore, 
hav'e no fear that the weight which your com- 
munity’s position in India necessarilv gives their 
views 'will be underrated In framing their 
policy for l*alestine, Uis Majesty’s Government 
have endeavoured to meet all reasonable Arab 
demands, and tli(*y continue to be fully alive to 
the iniiKjitance <jf that issue. Finally, you asked 
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for an assurance that Indian troops will not he 
used outside India against any Muslim Power 
or countrv’. This question ' is fortunately 
hypothetical, since His Majesty is not at war 
with any Muslim Power You will ajipretiate. 
however, that it is impossible t<» give a guarantee 
in terms so wide as those of >our letter, which 
would have the effect of limitinu India's riuht to 
use its own arm in its own defence in circum- 
stances which cannot now be foreseen : in the 
present situation, however, you are aware, 
every precaution has been taken by Hi" 3Iajesty's 
Government at the instance of the Government 
of India to ensure that Muslim feeling in India 
on this matter is fully respected 

During all these months the relationship 
between the two major rommunities worsened 
steadily and many a communal riot occurreii in 
the country By' far the most serious of these 
was the holocaust ip Sind where a dispute over 
a civil claim that a certain building lu Sukkur! 
was at one time a mosque and should therefore 
be restored to the Muslim community developed 
into a wide-spread riot. Almost for the flr-»t [ 
time the virus spread to the rural areas. j 

Another development in the Muslim com-' 
muuity worthy of notice is the growth of a| 
militant spirit among a wide section (»f Muslim" . 
An example of this was the organisation known’ 
as ’■ Khaksars ” True, it had been in existence' 
for years past, but it was not until 10:^1-40 that I 
its activities became felt. It is a senu-nulitary 
organisation who&e moniberaiiip i." variously; 
ebtiniated between liOO.OOO to 400. UOO. Armed 
with a spade, the Khaksars are brouglit up 
under an iron discipline and give implicit 
obedience to orders from the higher command, 
involv i^g, in some case of breach, pulilic Hogging 
In the middle of l‘)3q they were a s«uirce of 
trouble to tlic Government *t)f the Punjab and 
more especially of the V. 1’. In the early 
summer of 1040 they came into violent <-oiifiict 
with the guardians of peace and order in the 
Punjab and an armed conflict ensueii leatling to 
firing by the police and number of casualties. 

To return to the Muslim League As alrea<ly 
stated the idea of Muslims being a nation 
gathered during l'.)30-40 m which period a 
number of schemes for the formation of a Muslim 
bloc of autonomous states were mooted. For a 
time tliey were not regarded seriously ; but from 
the proceedings of the annual session of tlie 
l.eague held in April 1‘140 it became that the 
Muslim League was .serious about this partition 
business. At Lahore, the Muslim coinmiinity, 
as represented by the Muslim League, declared 
for Muslim independence. A resolution drafted 
by Mr. Jinnali unequivocally rejected the Govern- 
ineut of Imlia Act and demanded as the basic 
principle of any new plan the creation of 
indepenilent states carved from the predo- 
minantly Muslim zones of north-western and 
eastern India. 

Mr. Jinnah, who presided, reviewed the events 
since the last all-India session of the League at 
Patna, fifteen months previoulsy, and observed 
that the League had won ever>' by-election 
contested. The greatest pre-war danger, he 
said, had been Federation which, he added, the 


Mu"lim& Would never accept. He hoped that 
the war had persuaded the British Government 
tonally to abandon the federal scheme. 

Analysing his negotiations with the Viceroy, 
Mr. Jinnali said that something had been gained 
by the assurance that the promise to reopen the 
constitutional question ‘'does not exclude the 
examination of any part of the 1935 Act or of 
the policy and plan on which it is based," but. 
he addetl. His Majesty’s Government w’ould be 
well advised to reassure the Muslims further that 
nothing would be imposed on them without 
their consent. 

As f«»r the future. India must be divided into 
automimoiis nationalist states without the 
domination of one sticial order over another ; 
Britain’s settled democratic notions must be 
revi"etl in time Such divergent nationalities 
as Hindus and Muslims, he averred, could not be 
tr.aii"fi>rmed into one nation liy the artificiality 
of British Parliamentary statutes The problem, 
Mr Jinnah. contended', was iuteruational and 
must be so treated to avoid disaster. Separate 
States would cause rivalries to disappear and 
lead to friendly reciprocity between Muslim and 
Hindu India. The two represented differences 
not merely of religion, but of distiiut social 
orders of peoples who neither inter-married nor 
intcr-dined, who dilferctl in philosophy, custom 
am! literature, whose inspiration was drawn from 
4ntfercnt sources of histi>ry, whose epics and 
heroes were different and wliose victories and 
defeat.< overlapped. The present unity of India 
dated only from the conquest. " Miissal- 

mans " Mr Jinnah said " are a nation according 
to anv definition of a nation, and they must 
have their homeland.^, their territory and their 
State An hommrable and peaceful solution 
IS a siUTctl duty, hut we cuiinut be diverted from 
our purpose " 

The principal resolution of the session, which 
was carried unanimously, reiterated that " the 
scJiemc itf fe«leration embodied in the Govern- 
ment of India Act. 1935, h totally un"Uited to 
ami unworkable in the peculiar conditions of 
this country and H altogether unacceptable to 
JIuslim India." 

It further reconled its emphatic view that 
" while the declaration dated the ISth of October 
3939, made by the Vii-enn- on behalf of His 
Majesty’s (Jovernment is reassuring, insofar as 
it <leclares that the policy and plan on which the 
Government of India Act. 193.'». is based will be 
reconsidered in consultation with the various 
partk*5 interests and communities in India, 
Muslim Imiia will not be satisfied unless the 
whole constitutional plan is reconsidered tic noto 
and that no revi"ed plan would be acceptable 
to the Muslims unless it is framed with their 
approval ami consent. " 

" It is the consi'lered view of this session of 
the all-India Muslim League that no coiistitu- 
tioual plan would be workable in this country or 
acceptable to the Muslims unless it is designed 
on the folhiwing basic principle, i i:., that 
geographically contiguous units are demarcated 
into regions which shoubl be so constituted with 
such territorial readjustments as may be 
necessary that the areas in which the Muslims 
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are numerically in a majority, as in the north- 
western and eastern zones of India, should be 
grouped to constitute independent states in 
which the constituent unit shall be autonomous 
and sovereign ” 

Adequate, efiective and mandatory safe- 
guards should be speciflcally provided in the 
constitution for minorities in the units and in 
the regions for the protection of their religious 
cultural, economic, jiolitical. administrative and 
other rights and interests in consultation with 


some Muslims. True the no^eIty of the thing 
caught the Muslim imagination but even among 
Muslims there vere many who questioned the 
wisdom of the step suggested in the Lahore 
reaolution. Apart from destroying Indian unity 
, which had been built up after years of strenuous 
, etfort. It was argued by many, the Lahore scheme 
I would place the Mudim minorities in Hindu 
I pro\inces in a very unenviable position. 


1 In order to propagate the Lahore scheme 
The Working Committee was authorised to 1 meetings were held among the Muslim corn- 
frame a scheme of constitution in accordance I munity in -icveral parts of’the country, but it 
with the abo^e ba>ic principles pruvidinu fur cannot be >aid that opinion was anywhere near 
the a'r'sumptiun tirialiy by the respective regions unanimous in support of it. 
of all powers such as defence, external atfairs | . ^ ^ ^ i 

communications, cuatums and such other matters ' Bntiah Go\ernment, Lord Zetland, 

a=! miohr, l.P Tipfp^;.. irv i 'speaking in Parliament in April 1940. refused to 

mmnt oe nece. . ary . , partition proposal although he 

This created a stir in the country among I wa-» inrlinetl to sympathise 'with the motives 
nationalists and Hindus alike and aNo among I underlying the League demaiid. 
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The seeds of the Government of India Act, 
which was placed on the Statute Book in 1935, 
were sown as far back as the autumn of 1930 
when the Indian HoutKi Table Conference met 
in London for the first time. Three sessions 
of the conference were held, and it concluded 
on December 24, 1932. some months later 
the British Government published their proposals 
for the reform of the Indian constitution based 
on the largest measure of agr(‘emcnt reached 
at the three sessions of the Bound Table Con- 
ference. These proposals were embodied in a 
White Paper (March 1933) which was referred 
to a Committee of the two Houses of Parliament. 
The Committee submitted its report in October 
1934. Bas^ on the recommendations of this 
Conimittee, the Government of India Bill was 
presented to Parliament in October, 1935. The 1 
Bill has since becnnie law ■with a few changes in 
its passage through Parliament. 

The Act proposed to set up a Federation with 
limited re-pon^ibility at the Centre, and 
pro\ides for autonuiny to the eleven provinces 
composing British India. 

Formally inaugurated in April 1937, the 
provincial part of the new constitution functioned 
for about two and a half years with a fair 
amount of .smoothnes';. but at the end of that 
period it broke down in seven out of the eleven 
provinces by the refu'ial of the party in power 
to carry on the w’ork of Government. There- 
upon tlie Go\ernora of those provinces assumed 
sole charge of the Administration aided by 
Advisers ^espo^'^lble to him. The constitution 
remained virtually suspended At the time 
these lines are being written it is proposed to 
ask Parliament to approve of this emergency 
machinery. 

The federal part of the constitution could 
not be inaugurated accordina to plan owing to 
diverse factors — the diffiulties experienced by 


the Princes in acceding to Federation except 
on the fulfilment <jf certain conditions, the 
internal, political and communal differences in 
British India and, above all, byt he declaration 
of war which militated against any major 
changes m the Governmental Machinery at 
the centre, Kven so, attempts are being made 
to re\italise the federal part of the Government 
of IfidU Act, whose result, it is not possible 
to lorcteU. 

The Federation which the Act, as it stands, 
provides differs from those in other parts 
of the world because its units are not 
homogeneous. The Indian States differ widely 
from the British India l^ovinces. These 
complications react upon the constitution. 
As Sir Samuel Hoare said in the House 
of Commons “ they react, for instance, upon 
the provisions as to how the federation is 
to be formed, for it is obvious that the Princes, 
being voluntary agents, can only enter of their 
own volition. They react again upon the 
kind of executive and the kind of legislature 
that is proposed, each side of the federation 
obviously (tenianding adequate representation 
both in the government and in the federal 
legislature. They react again upon the relations 
between the two Federal Chambers, the Princes 
from the first attaching the neatest possible 
importance to the Chambers having equal powers. 
They react, further, upon the list of federal 
subjects, the Princes again rightly insisting that, 
apart from the functions of Government which 
they surrender to the Federation, there should 
be no interference in their internal sovereignty. 
These complications make a formidable list of 
difficulties.” 

The Act sets up a Federal Executive similar 
to the responsible executives in other federations 
of the Empire. The whole executive power of 
jthe Federation is conferred on the Governor- 
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General, and his Jlinisters are appointed to 
“aid and advise” him and hold office during 
his pleasure. The 3Iinistry shall consist of 
persons in ■whom the Legislature has confidence 
and the Governor- General shall dismiss them 
when they lose that confidence. 

In contrast, however, with Dominion Constitu- 
tions. the Governor-General of India is gi\en 
special powers by the Act In the first plate 
the Departments of Foreign Affairs, Ecclesias- 
tical Affairs and Defence are “reserved “ and 
Will be administered by him through the 
agency of coiiD'ellors ; in the second place 
in all other departments he may act in certain 
cases and for certain purposes otherwise than 
on his niinistera' ad\'ice. 

The Act imposes upon him special respon- 
sibilities for : 

(а) The prevention of any grave menace to 

the peace or Tr.inqiiility of India or 
any part thereof. 

(б) The safeguarding of the financial stability 

and credit of the Federal Goveramont 
(fl) The safeguarding of the legitimate 
mteresta of the minorities, 

(rf) The securing to, and to the dependent- 
of. persons ^^ho are or liave been 
members of the public services of any 
rights provided or preserved for them 
by or under the Act and the safeguard- 
ing of their legitimate interests. 

(e) The prevention of discrimination. 

(/) The prevention of action which would 
subject goods of United Kingdom oi 
Burmese origin imported into India 
to discriminatory or penal treatment. 

{g) The protection of the rights of any Indian 
State and the rights and dignity of the 
rulers thereof. 

{h) The securing that the due discharge of 
his functions with respect to matter- 
with respect to which he is by, or under, 
the Act required to act in his discret ion , 
or to exercise his individual judgment, 
is not prejudiced or impeded by any 
course of action taken with respect to 
any other matter. 

The Federal Legislature will consist of two 
chambers : the Council of State and the Federal 
Assembly. The Council of State will consist 
of not more than 104 representatives of the 
federating Indian States and of 156 representa- 
tives of British India elected by the people, of 
whom six will be chosen by the Governor-General 
in his discretion. The Council of State is to be a 
permanent body with a provision that a third 
of its members should retire every third year. 
The representatives of British India are to be 
chosen on a communal basis, while those of the 
States will be appointed by the Rulers of the 
States concerned in accordance with the relative 
rank and importance of the State. ( Set 
table at the end oj this chapter Jot the compofn- 
tion of the British Indian half of the Council 
of State.) 

The Federal Assembly will consist of not 
more than 125 representatives of the federating 
Indian States and of 250 representatives of 


British India mostly elected by the Provincial 
I.egislaturcs — by the lower House of the 
Provincial Legislatures wherever there are 
two Houses. 

The Federal Assembly is to continue for five 
years from the date ap^inted for their first 
meeting after the expiration of which it will be 
dissolved. The distribution of seats here will 
also be on a communal basis. Thus, the Hindu, 
Muslim and Sikh seats will be filled by the 
representatives of those communities in the 
Provincial Assemblies voting separately for a 
prescribed number of communal seats. De- 
pressed Classes will have representation from 
among the Hindu seats. Besides these three 
main groups, Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Indian 
Christians, representatives of commerce and 
industry, landholders, representatives of labour 
and women 'W'ill have seats. ( See table at the 
end of this chapter for the composition of 
the British Indian half of the Federal Assembly. 

An “ annual financial statement ” setting 
oit the estimated receipts and expenditure of 
the Federation in respect of every financial year 
will be hid before both Chambers of the Federal 
Legishture. The estimates of expenditure wdli 
show separately the sums required to meet 
expenditure charged upon the revenue? of the 
Federation ; and the sums required to meet 
other expenditure proposed to be made from the 
revenues of the Federation. Items falling under 
the former category will not be submitted to 
the vote of the Legishture. \Yith a view' to the 
observance of the ■ ” • j 

public finance that n * ■ 

of taxation or for t * , . • ■ i 

revenues should be made otherwise than on the 
responMbility of the Execute, it is provided 
in tlie Act that no demand for a grant is to be 
made unless recommended by the Governor- 
General. 

The Federal Legishture alone may make laws 
upon any federal .-abject and the Provincial 
Legislature alone may make laws upon any 
subject treated as “ concurrent “ ; but in case 
of conflict Federal legislation shall prevail unless 
the provincial law has been reserved for the 
, consideration of the Governor-General and has 
‘ received his assent. 

The foregoing is a desewption of the framework 
of tlie India Federation When half of the 
Indian States, on the basis of population and or 
representation in the Upper Federal Chamber, 
have acceded and after both Houses of Parlia- 
ment have presented an address to His Majesty 
praying tiiat tlie Federation may be brought 
into existence, a Royal Prochmatiun will give 
legal effect to the Federation of India. 

The creation of a number of autonomous 
administrative units including two new ones, 
namely, Sind and Orissa, some of which have 
in recent years found it very difficult to make 
both ends meet, and the need lor a strong Central 
Government presented some very difficult 
financial problems for the framers of the con- 
stitution. The aliociition of sources of taxation 
and the settleiaen i of lieads of expenditure 
.ind debts, not only to enable the province- 
progressively to develop but also to provide 
tte Central Government with adequate funds to 
dischai^e its All-India responsibilities was the 
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main problem. To secure a satisfactory solution i 
of this problem the expert advice of Sir Ottoj 
I^iemeyer was sought. His recommendations 
are summarised elsewhere in this volume, j 

The Government of India Act also establishes' 
a Statutory Railway authority which will take j 
over the executive authority of the Federation; 
in respect of the regulation, construction,, 
maintenance and operation of railways coming j 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. 
The powers which the Governor-General possesses j 
of taking action in virtue of special responsibilities 
and in respect of the reserved subjects extend 
to the giving of directions to the Railway 
authority. 

Under the Act a Federal Court is to be 
established which will consist of a Chief Justice 
of India and such number of other Judges as 
His Majesty may deem necessary. The Federal 
Court will ordinarily sit in Delhi. It will have an 
original jurisdiction and an appellate jurisdiction, 
in the ^tter in appeals from High Courts in 
British India and in Federated States. Its 
original jurisdiction will extend to any dispute 
between any two or more of the following, 
namely, the Federation, any of the Provinces 
and any of the Federated States. Provision is 
also made for an appeal to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council from a decision 
of the Federal Court. 

The Act abolishes the Council of the Secretary 
of State for India and makes him a Minister of 
the Crown individually responsible for the 
exercise of all authority vested in the Crown lo 
relation to the affairs of India. He will, however, 
continue to be a member of the Cabinet and of 
Parliament, to which bodies he will be responsible 
for his actions. 

Provincial CoostUuUoiu. 

It may take two or three years before the 
federal part of the constitution is ready to func- 
tion. In the meannme Provincial Autonomy 
is in operation. Under the Act there ate 
eleven Governors’ provinces, namely, Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, the 
Punjab, Bihar, the Central Provinces and ;^rar, 
Assam, the N. W. F, Province, Orissa and Sind, 
with power to the Grow’n by Order-in-Council 
to create, if deemed necessary, a new Province, 
increase or diminish the area of any province 
or alter the i)Oiiiiilarie> of any Province. The 
Provincial Executive is similar to that of 
the Federation in form. 

In addition to the Governors’ Provinces there 
are the following Chief Commissioners’ 
provinces : British Baluchistan, Delhi, Ajmer* 
Merwara, Coorg, the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands, the area known as Panth Piplida and 
such other Chief Commissioners’ Provinces as 
may be created under the Act which will be 
administered by the Governor-General acting 
through a Chief Commissioner to be appointed 
by him. 

The Provinces of Madras, Bombay, Bengal., 
the United Provinces, Bihar and Assam 
have two Chambers, Upper and Lower, namely, 
the Legislative Council and the Legislative 
Assembly, while the others have only one 
chamber, the Legislative Assembly. Kepresen- 


tation in the Legislative Assembly is by 
separate electorates for each community based 
on the proMsions of the Communal Award as 
modified by the Poona Pact of September 25, 
1932, under which a number of seats out of the 
seats classified as general seats are reserved 
to the Depressed Classes. The life of the 
Provincial Legi-]ature> is the same as that or 
the Federal. 

In provinces with bi-cameral leirislatures 
the Upper House will see that the Lower House 
does not indulge in hasty and ill-conceived 
legislation due to the temporary majority of 
any party. But the deliberations of the Upper 
House will also be subject to examination by the 
Lower House. 

While there are no nominated members 
and no officials in the Assembly — all members 
ot the Lower House are elected — the Governor 
has the right to fill some seats in the 
Provincial Council wherever one exists. (See 
tables at the end of this Chapter for the 
composilion of the Proiincial Councils and 
Provincial Assemblies.) 

The constitution sets out the qualification- 
of electors. There are certain provisions of a 
general nature applicable to sU Provinces while 
particular Provinces are dealt with separately, 
as in some cases the payment of local taxation, 
in other cases payment of local taxation, in other 
cases payment of land revenue is the main 
qualification. The new con>titution has extend- 
ed the existing franchise so as to enfranchise 
about 10 per cent, of the total population of 
British India. The Acts of 1915 and 191.9 
provided for an electorate of approximately 
3 per cent, of the total population, the franchise 
based mainly on a property qualification. Under 
the reformed constitution women have a much 
Wider franchise, over 6,000,000 women voters 
as compared with 315,000 provided by the acts 
of 1915 and 1919. ’The Act of 1935 secures 
representation for women, for the Depressed 
Classes, for industrial labour and for special 
interests and for the bulk of the small landholders, 
small cultivators, urban ratepayers as well as a 
substantial section of the poorer classes. 

Under the old con.-titution the Provinces had 
no original or independent powers. The local 
Governments were under the superintendence, 
direction and control of the Governor-General- 
in-Council and the Secretary of State for India. 
'The first step which the new constitution took 
was to create provinces with independence 
of their own and to aasi^ to them a certain 
exclusive share of the activities of Government. 
All subjects have been transferred to the 
control of the legislature. The subjects which 
are classified as provincial are as indicated 
above, exclusively dealt with by the Provincial 
Government which have power to make 
laws for peace and good government. There 
are no more “ reserved ” subjects. All 
subjects are “ transferred,” The administra- 
tion of all these subjects have passed from the 
bureaucracy to the control of Ministers responsi- 
ble to the legislature. Such subjects include 
public order, courts, police, prisons, education, 
health and sanitation, public works, agriculture, 
forests, land revenue, excise, tolls, unemploy- 
ment and certain classes of taxation. 
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Generally the Ministers are entrusted with two Houses, Any Bill affirmed by the 
the administration of their own departments, majority in the joint session shall be taken 
Under the old constitution they were merely to have been duly passed.. 
advisers of the Grovemor. Under the new 

Constitution they are effective executives , Under the new Constitution the Governor 
Only in those spheres where the Governor almost the same special responsibilities 
retain a special responsibility does he have the Governor-General except the one relating 

right to act independently of the Ministers should ftnancial stability and credit. The Governor 
he differ from their views. But normally such , notwithstanding the advice cf his Ministers, 
occasions are not frequent. power to take w’hatever action he thinks necessary 

for the due discharge of his responsibility for 
Both the Upper and Lower Houses have preserving the peace or tranquillity of the 
power to initiate legislation except that Money rrovint-es. 

Bills can be initiated in the Lower House only. 

Should there be a difference of opinion between The following table=4 give the strengrh and 
the two Houses with regard to a Bill the Governor composition of the Federal and Proiincial 
has power to convene a joint session of the Legislatures under the new constitution . — 

THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Representatives of British India. 


Provinces or Community. 

Total 

seats. 

General 

seats. 

Seats for 
schotlulod 
castes. 

Sikh , Muslim 
seats. ' seats. 

Women’s 

seats. 

Madras 

20 

14 

1 

4 

1 

Bombay 

16 

10 

1 

4 

1 

Bengal 

20 

8 

1 

10 

1 

United Provinces . . 

20 

11 

1 

. . 7 

1 

Punjab 

16 

3 


4 S 

1 

Bihar 

10 

10 

1 

-4 

1 

Central IToviiices and 
Berar 

8 

6 

1 

1 


Assam 

5 

3 


0 


N. W. F. Province 

5 

1 


4 


Orissa 

0 

4 


1 


Sind 

5 

0 


3 


British Baluchistan 

1 



1 


Delhi 

1 

1 




Ajmer-Mcrwara 

1 

1 




Coorg 

1 

1 




Anglo-Indians 

1 





Europeans 

7 





Indian Christians 

0 






49 


Total 


150 


6 


4 


6 
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Hole : — In Bombay seven of the general scats are to be reserved for Maratluis. 

In the Punjab one of the landholders’ scats is to be a seat to be filled by a Tuniandar. 
In Assam and Oiissa the seats reserved for women arc to be non-communal seats. 
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War ON er>liadij\ve(j the NNork uf the Indian ! tude of the population tn tx* dealt uith and u* 
LeiJisiature in the autumn 'c-'^ion of 1930 and in I the Iowne<«' of the co-'t at nnIii* h the enumeratie. 
the Buduret ^ej-Mon of 1040. On Amru^jt 10, 1039 j wa^ made ” The actual huuirc'- Nit‘kie<l hy tht 
the Central h<‘'-d-?!ative A'-'eniMy for the tMrd!la>t eeii^ii" in lO-U uere 3.'>2.j'3r.778 of \\h"iu 
time >ini e the eh ( tion of De) ember 1034 received i the ponulation of British India numbered 
a new leaat of life for a further period of oiiej 271. 320 033 . tlie reinaiiuier were subject^ 
year from October 1 1030. Imliaii '?tate&. 

■\Vhen the Central Assembly met on Stptem- Another iiui)ortant measure di.-cuv>.ed in th.' 
her 4 the Leader of the Huu&e read out a >hort session was the Trade Mark' BeLd'tration Bi ' 
formal announcement declariiiff that tlie British wliii h provid''d for more etfeitive protecti'Hi 
Knipire was at war N'ith (Germany. He promised : of trade mark' The proposals embodied n 
that emergency ordinances would be shapeil i the ^4 tlaU'e' of tlii' measure vNere liased "i 
as Bills and lirought qui< kly before the Hou'e | the T'nite«l Kiniidom Trade Mark' A(t of 11*3' 
On September 11. a*ldressin2 both the Hou'es The Bill wa' referred to a select tommittee and 
Hi= Excellem y the Viceroy read out a me'^aue emergtil witli some iniuor changes to mctt 
from His Majesty the Kiir_'-Km]'eror and tlieii certain iiou-othcial requirement' 
hrieilv 'poke of how war lagan and of tlie caii'c I.a'ting ordy 1 3 da\ s the September ses-iion >d 
for which the Allies N\ere fighting Lord tlie < enfral Asscmhly was the 'hortcst 'ince 19iii 
Liuhtligow realhnned his support of Kedera-l In the Budget 'C'sion of lli40 the Centra' 
tioii, but announced with regret tliat work on Legislature liad a heavy agenda This wa' 
it must now be postponed His Exeellen* % iJellii’s hrst war 'e"ion and he'ides the Var 
appealed for unity and co-operation to help Budget the sC'sion saw the introduction of tiic 
Government fight and win the war. UaUway Budget tlie hill for the taxation of 

Defence of India Act. — The Befenee of exf e-< profits and legi'lation to bring Europeah 
India Bill occupied most of the session and was British subject' in India as far as possible lut" 
the subject of vigorous debate. Based largely line with their fellow -luc-miters m other narta ol 
on existing war regulations in the Cnited King- the Empire in respcit of war ser\ u-e. 

doni, and following the lines of the Defence <»f Railway Budget 1940-41 — Introducing tin’ 

Irniia (Criminal Law Amendment) Act. 191.3. lUiluav Budget on IVhruar\ Hi the Conmiunica- 
the Bill conferred upon Crovernment wid«- and tion Member. ?:iir Andrew' clttw, states that 
drabtic powers over civil life in India while war instead ofthesurplu-^ of K' 20.3 lakh*" anthipated 
lasted. GoNernment were enipowere<lto prohibit for 193S-39. the year ended with a surplus ef 
or regulate meetings, fairs and processions, omIn J37 lakhs. Kor l9.p>-40. against an original 
prevent tlie U'^e of uniforms arid Hags, control estimate of earnings from State-owned lines of 
the publication of news, the movement of people 94 7', (fores, the Kailway Di'jiartmen^ 

in certain areas, and entry into and departure estimated K.s. 97.3 rrores. an iiiiproNement of 
from India. They were aNo armed witli aiitlio- Us -2.33 lakh.'T. The revised estimate for working 
nty to regulate tratfie, impress vessels, aircraft, expenses was put at JN. (;.3.3.3 erores against 

vehielets and animals, eensdr mess.ages and the original figure of Bs <14.2.') erores. Taken 

control trade or indu'stry to increase war supplies witli a .small dei rease in interest charges this 
Some of the provisions were inodifie<l during left a surplus of Jis. 303 lakhs in-stead of a 
the debate and by a Select Committee s('t up to surplus of K*. 213 lakhs on winch the budget 
examine tlie Bill As a result per.soiis -.entcin ed was framed The ( 'ommunieatioiis Member 
to inipri-oiiment or tleath were ailoweii the Dglit statist that (h»vermnent would have to earrv 
of appeal and (bAcrnmcnt also gavi* an assurance over a deld e»tnnat(‘d at Ks 90 lakhs to be met 
that judges would l<e instructed to use their out <.f the surplus for 1940-41. The gross 
new powers inercifullv. Both within and traffic receipts for 1940-41 were estimated at 
outside the legislature, the.?e temporary restrn- Ks. 103 erores, and the expenses including 
tions on individual liberty were accepted as interest charges placed at lls. 9.3.46 erores. 

inevitable in a time of eri'is Bxduding a sum of .3.19 erores on the 

Lor the rest the House (iealt mainly with reioipt side in resjiect of worked lines and a 
minor routine mea'^ures. Manv members re- eorrespondiug amount on tlie expenditure side, 
gretted tlie reji < tion of Dr De'ijmiikh’s Hindu • the estimutt*d gros>, surjilus before payments to 
Women’s Bight to Divorce BiU. Dr DtMimukh gem ral revenues was placed at Its 8.29 erores. 
had in the Delhi session imn ed its reference to a Of this it was estimated that Bs 90 laklis vvoiilil 
select eoniinittoe anil Sir A. X. Sarkur, Law have to go to meet the undiscliarged lialulity 
Member, ha<l opjiosod the measure lii the to general revenues m the current year This 


absence of Dr. Deshinukh, due to the Congress left a balam e of Us 2.98 erores whieti under the 
boycott of tlie legislatures, an uiisueees'ful convention of 1924 would go into the Bailway 
attempt was made to postpone consideration of Jleserve Fund. “ Xo great bn'ini‘>>,” said 
the Bill. A two-daj s debate en<led in tlie A.ssem- Sir Andrew Clow, ‘•should hi' oliliged to live 
bly rejecting the measure by 32 votes to J.3. a hand-to-mouth existence and tlie onlv sound 
Indian Census. — Dther legislation parsed in policy is to endeavour during th** good year to 
this session included the Indian Census Bill put sometliing asidi* for the bad ones* It is 
rmxinwering otfi' ers to make house-to-liousc my hope— a hope whiLii. witli the uncertainties 
inquiries on the mam heads of iiivcstig.ition, i f., ahead of us. i annot be a 1 oiivietion — that next 
name, age, civil condition and means of livelihood year will be a better one than the railwajs have 
It may tic mentioned in passing that the Jiidiaii had for (piite a loim time ’ 

Census is perliaps the cheapest in the world Despite the stimiilu.' din-itlv duo to war 
costing on a rough cakulation some 'ds 12-s-O conditions the Communications Member found 
per thousand which is hfteeii times less than the himself unable vrithniit im rea'ing rates to 
cost in Britain As Mr. J. A Thorne, Aiting anticipate for 1940-41 a great surjilus than that 
Home Member, remarked when moving con.si- expected at the end of the < urreiit financial year, 
deration of the bilk “ The Indian cirisn.., vvas The increase in rate.' was laaessitated bv an 
a remarkable achievement tmth in the magni- j increase in working e.xpen&cs partly due to 
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greater trattic but mainly due to the in«Tea>ed motor spirit •R’a^ aUo raised from annas 10 to 12 
cost of stores and materia! botli imported and a jiallnn ; the addition.il revenue from this 
indisenous. Assuming that this increa'.e wa-s increase placed at Rs. 1,10 lakhs. -^With 
almost certain to he proio'essive »io\eriiment , Rs 01 lakhs from tlie Revenue Reserve Fund 
decided with effect from March 1 to imrea-e Rs. 300 lakhs from the Excess profits Tax and 
existing rates and fares as follows • Two annas ■ Rj, 330 lakhs from the enhanced duties on sugar 
in the rupee on the total freight includimr and j>etroI it uas reckoned that revenue would 
terminals and other such charges, on all coiisiun- total Rs. 02.64 lakhs and expenditure Rs. 02.59 
ments of uoods trathc. excluding coal, coke, lakhs lca\ing a surplus of Rs. 5 lakhs, 
patent fuel, military traffic, railwav materials Excess Profits Tax Bill — Among the first 
and stores on revenue account, food grams, j measures to he discussed bv the Central Assembly 
fodder and manures ; two annas in the rupee on | in the Budget session was the Excess Profits Tax 
the total freight of each consignment of f oat hing j Bill which (Tovernment had published late in 
traffic other than passenger • one anna per ru]>ee : January. In its original form the Bill sought to 
of fare for all passenger traffic except for fare'^ ! impose' a tax of 50 per cent, of excess of profits 
not exceeding one rupee ; the existing Mirt harge , ma«le m any accounting period after April 1, 
on coal, coke and patent fuel to be increased j 1939 o\cr what was i-alled in the Bill " standard 
from 124 per cent, with a maximum f>f Ite. 1 ; ]»r*)fits.”' These j)rohts were in respect of 
per ton to !."> per (ent without a maximum— | business in existence prior to April 1. 1936, the 
the rates pre\ ailing in April 1935. ; average of various accounting iienods from 193.5 


General Budget, 1940-41 — On Fel>ruary 
29, the Finance Member, Sir Jeremv* Rai-^inan, 
presented his first budget in the Central Assemblv 
For the financial year 1940-41, Sir Jereniv' 
Raisman estimated that the total revenue would 
amount^ to Es. 85.43 lakhs as compared to 
Rs. 87.76 lakhs in the revised estimates of the 
year. This included the greatly iiu-reased sum 
of Rs. .5.31 lakhs which the railwav s were e.x- 
pected to coutribute to general revenue^ under 
the operation of the Railway Convention. On 
the revenue side, (’ustoms and Central Kxn^c 
Duties were expected to yield Ux. 46 00 lakhs 
a«gainst the current year’s revisc'd extimato of 
Kx 50.07 lakhs, a decrease <if R-^. 4,07 lakh'. 
Taxes on income were expected to vield Rx 10 .50 
lakhs anjl posts and Telegraplix a reveiiiK* of 
Rx 12.35 lakhx. Sir Jeremv Kaixnuui (“stim.ited 
nio total e.xpeiuliture at Rs !>2,.59 lakh.x includ- 
ing a ])rovi.sion for the Defeucc Services placed 
at Rs .53. .52 lakhs. This left a prospective 
deficit of Rs 7,16 lakhs 

The Finance Memher explained that an 
agreement had been reaihed with His Mujestv'x 
Government under which the wh.de of the 
Defence expenditure incurred bv India would be 
apportioned between the two Govcrrinientx on 
the following ba.xis India was to bc-ar (1) a 
fixed aimu.il sum reprc'sentmg the* normal net 
effective costs of th<‘ Armv in India under peace* 
<'on<litions, plus (2) an adilition to allow for 
rises in prices, plus (3) tlie cost of .xuch war 
nieasures as can be regarcied as purelv Indian 
liabilities by reason of their having been under- 
taken by India in her own interexts, and (4) 
a lump sum payment of one crore of ru])Pex 
towards the* extra cost of maintaining India'x 
External Defence Troop..^ oversea?. The total 
amount l.y wliicdi the net annual finanee ex- 
penditure increased in India during the war 
years would c'xceed the aggregate of items (1) 
to (3) would be* recovered from His Majestv's 
tfov’ernuient The total extra expcnditurethrowu 
on the Defc'iice estimato.s payable by India as 
a result of the war, aftei excluding Rs 20 lakhs 
on account of Wazinstan, was Rs. 839 lakhs. 

To supplement the revenue for 194U-41 to 
the amount of Rs. 7,16 lakhs which wax reejmred 
to balance expenditure Sir Jeremy R.iixinan 
proposed new’ taxation on itetrol and sugar 
The Excise Duty on sugar was r.iised from 
Rs. 2 to Rs 3 a cwt. and this togc'thcT with a 
corresponding iner(‘axc> m the import dutv wa.x 
rec-koned to vield Rs. 1,90 laklis. Tite dutv on 


i to 1938. subject to certain adjustments The 
j taxpayer was given the option of choosing bet- 
I weeii several periods or averages, and provision 
I was made for a reference to a board of referees 
' if the pnffitx during each of the periods which 
could otherwise have been chosen were abnorm- 
ally low The ” standard profits ” for business 
starte'd after April 1. 1936 were computed by 
a reference to a perceutage of the capital cni- 
ploved in the business. The jirovisioiis of the 
! Bill followed clo&elv those of the excess profits 
tax imposed in tlie'Vmted Kingdom in 1939. 

The measure emerged from tlie select eom- 
mittc'c to which it wa« referred with consideralile 
.uuc‘miments. The table of stamlard years was 
widened, tlie live- months preceding* tlie war 
excludc'd. thc‘ c‘Xemj)tion limit raised by succes- 
sive amendments from Rs 20 000 to 36,000 and 
the Biir.s .scope was broiuioiied so that relief 
could bo granteil in case of genuine hardship. 
Ill piloting the measure Sir Jeremy Raisman, the 
Fiiiince Member, showed a most conciliatory 
spirit wlmli the Hoiijse greatly ajipreciated In 
addition to altering the strm ture of the Bill Sir 
Jeremy Raisinan as'^iired the House that it 
wouhrbe administered in a spirit sympathetic 
to the growth of industry, “ particularly of new 
ami pioneer industries.” On March* 20 the 
As.sciubly passed the third reading of the Bill. 

European National Service — Among other 
important measures taken up during this session 
was the hill *■ to make certain provisions relating 
to service by European British subjects in the 
•irmed forces of. or in a civil capacity, under the 
Crown ” The bill applied to male European 
subjects between the ages of 18 and .50 w’ith 
certain exceptions It was designed to bring 
Eiiropiean British subjects in India as far as 
poxvihie into line with their fellow members in 
other parts of the Empire in respect of war 
servile, btatutorj recognition was provided 
for national service advisory committees cons- 
tituted by the Central (bivernment. Statutory 
provision was ah., made for the reinstatement of 
anv European British subjei-t called up under tlic 
Act in his emplov nient at the termination of ser- 
vice The Bill itrovoked J^'*uie criticism from Op- 
position luembor.s who mistakenly felt that the re- 
strii tioii of the bill to Jhiropeans indicated an at- 
titude which Indians strongly re.sented. The 
third reading was p.is.vcd liy 40 votes to 12. 

Drugs Bill — I’roiiiinciit among the legisla- 
tion passed ilurmg this session vias the much 
delaved Drugs Bill vihicli sought to standardise 
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both imported and indisjenoUb druna. The Bill tive of the Central Louneil of the Indian Medical 
established a Board of Teohnical Kxperts to Asmiation and an elected reprt-'fntativo of the 
advise the Central and Provincial Governments ' branches in India of the British Medical Asso- 
on technical matters and also made proMsion ciation It Mas also aureed to set up a consui- 
lur the control of the import, manufacture, sale Native comimttee to advise the Central Gocern- 
and distribution of drugs, standards for ment, Pro\incial Governments and the Dnius 
imported and inJmenous drugs were also laid , Technical Advisorv Board 1 he Bill as amended 
doMD, Certain chances tvere made bv the 1 was pa^-^ed 

select Committee which provided for increased [ In June 1040 His Lxeellencv the Governor- 
representatiDii of the pharmaceutical profession ; General decided to extend the life of the Lecis- 
on the Drugs TechniCdl Advisory Board by laiive Assembly fur a further period of oue vear 
allowing for tne nomination by the Central ' from OcG.ber 1. I'j40 when the extension ejected 
Government of one additional member of thatlinhis Onler dated August 10, 193t* expired The 
profession. The Committee also suggested ; Viceroy s deewr-n Ma- generally regarded as in- 
the enlargement of the number of members of ■ evitable in the prevailing eircumstance- OnOc- 
the Board and the elements represented on it .toberl, 1040 the Central Asseinblvbe'mn the =ev- 
The House agreed to the enlargement, of the [ eiith year of its existence hacing been extended 
Board by the addition of an elected representa- ! four vears becond us normal triennial term 

The Indian Tariff Board. 

The Indian Tariff Board is an nd hor body con- , It tour.^ over the industrial centre' in India ivhere 
siituted irom time to time as necessity arise' to ; the industry reieircd to it is located and if satis- 
ln^estlgate the claims made by any Indian fled after detailed enquiries that the claim lor 
industry to protection. It generally c onsist? oi ii protection is justified it make' it« rerommend- 
President and tivo membeis. one of whom is atioiis to the Government oi India The bi't Tanif 
normally a Government official. It ha.', subject to lioAid hetwme fujcrf-is offico earlv in I'JV* after 
the approval of the Government ot India, power , completing an enquiry into the ijue.'tion of extend • 
to co-opt other members lor particular enquirie'. 1 lug protection to the ludiau sciKulture industiy. 

Indians Overseas. 

ieturn^'i™^7onom'-— Indian population overseas, according to tlie latest available 


yame of country' . 

British Binpire. 

Ceylon . . 

British Malaya* 

Hong Kong 
Mauritius 
Seychelles 
Gibraltar 
Nigeria . . 

Kenya . . 

Uganda . . 

Nyasaland 

Zanzibar 

Tanganyika Territory 
Jamaica 

Trinidad 

British Guiana 
Fiji Islands 
yorthern Rhodesia 
Southern Rhodesia 
Canada . . 

Australia 
yew Zealand . . 

South Africa — 
yatal 
Transvaal 
Cape Province ... 

Orange Free State 
South African Protectorates . . 
South West Africa 
Maldices 

British yorth Borneo . . 

Aden 

British Somaliland 
United Kingdom 
Malta 
Grenada 
St Lucia 
British Honduras 
Total for Br itish E mpire 
t Indian estate labourers only 


Indian population . 

6S2,570t 
754. S49 
4,745 
269,701 
503 

SO (approximately) 

42.3f>6 

liS.SoO 

1,631 (Asiatics) 

14.242 

23,422 

1S.609 

154,083 

142,078 

fe0,333 

421 (Asiatics) 

2.184 i^A'iaticvj 
1,509 
2,404 
1,166 

183,646 

25,561 

10,692 

29 

409 (Asiatics) 

14 ( „ ) 

550 (Approximately) 
1.293 
8,168 
520 
7,128 
41 
5,000 
2,180 
407 
2 171/.22 


Date of estimates. 


• Includes Straits Settlements, Federated and Uiifederuted Malay States. 
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Name of Country. 

Indian Population. 

Date of estimates. 


Foreign Countries. 



37. 

Dutch East Indies 

27,638 

1930 

3S. 

Siam 

5.000 (approximately) 

1931 

39. 

French Indo-Chiaa 

6.000 ( „ ) . . 

1931 

40. 

Japan 

300 ( „ ) . . 

1931 

41. 

Bahrein 

500 

1933 

42. 

Iraq 

2,596 

1932 

43. 

Muscat . . 

441 

1933 

44. 

Portuguese East Africa 

5.000 

1931 

45. 

Madagascar 

7,945 

1931 

46. 

iteunion 

1,533 

1933 

47. 

United States of America 

5.S50 

1930 

48. 

Dutch Guiana , . 

37.933 

1932 

49. 

Brazil 

2.000 

1931 

50 . 

European countries 

1.000 (approximacely) 



Total for foreign countries .. 

103.736 



Total for all countries 

2,575,253 



Origin of Indian Emigration.— Emi- 
gration IS prohibited by the Hindu Sbastra-, 
and there is little evidence of any settlement 
of Indians overseas In early tltne? except in 
Sumatra, Java and Ceylon. Emigration for 
purposs of labour daces from the beginning of 
tne 19th century. From ISnO A. P. onwards 
Indians crossed the Bay to the Straits Settle- 
ments to work on the sugar, spice, tapioca, 
and cocoanut plantations of Penang, and thi^ 
intercourse was allowed to continue for long 
without regulation. The first orticially re- 
corded instance of genuine recruitment for 
labour emigration OwCuired in lS:iO, when a 
French merchant, named Joseph Argand, 
carried some 150 artazans to Bourbon. The 
abolition of slavery in Briiisli colonies in 1834 
ga\e the first groat impetus to the raovenicut 
The sugar planters of Mauritius at once turned 
to India as their be^t recruiting ground, and 
between 1834 and 1837 obtained at least 7,000 
recruits from Calcutta. The Government of 
India at a very early stage realised the neces- 
sity of bringing such emigration under regula- 
tion. The Law Commission was asked to 
investigate the case and to make recommenda- 
tiMis lor securing the Well-being of emigrants. 
They advised tliat no legislation was required 
except in order to prevent undue advantage 
being taken of the simplicity and ignorance of 
emigiants by providing that a magistrate 
should satisfy lurnseli that all contracts were 
entered into freely and understood by them 
and in order to secure that sufficient provision 
was ma<le for their accommodation and sus- 
tenance during the voyage. A copy of every 
engagement was also to be transmitted to the 
Government under which the emigrants were to 
live. These recommendations were embodied 
in the first Emigration Act (V of 1837), which 
also provided that contracts sliould bo deter- 
minable after 5 years. 

History of Emigration — Under the above 
Act emigration during 1837 was permitted 
to Mauritius, British Guiana and Australia 


(SO men, the first and last direct emigrants 
C) Australia). In 1838 emigration was sus- 
pended owing to agitation in England regarding 
the abu>es to which the system was liable, 
and a committee of enquiry reported in 1840 
that emigrants were being entrapped by force 
or fraud, robbed of their wages and treated with 
brutality. In consequence, emigration w’ag 
prohibited (Act XV 01 1843) except to Mauri- 
tius and there control was tightened. In Act 
XXI of 1844 emigration under still stricter 
regulation wa> allowed to Jamaica, British 
Guiana and Trinidad. Act XIII of 1847 re- 
moved the ^e^tricrion^ on emigration to Ceylon. 
The emancipation of slave^ in the French colo- 
nies in 1894 gaveriBe to a system or emigration 
from Freuch Indian ports to B,i'union and 
Bourbon which was largely based on crimping 
in British territory. This practice was*’checked 
by Act XXIV ot 18.V2. ‘in 1338 emigration 
was opened to St. Lucia, and in 1860 to St. 
Vincent, Natal and St. Kitts. In the latter 
year a more elaborate Act, based on a conven- 
tion with the French Government wa*! passed 
legalising and regnlatingemigration to Beunion 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, and French Guiana. 
Act Xlil of 1864 mark- an important stage in 
the history of cm graiion. since it elaborated 
and consolidated tiie whole system of control, 
ft was itself amended in 1869 and 1870 in im- 
port.int respects with the object of preventing 
epidemics on emigrant vessels and improving 
sanitary conditions in settlements. In 1869 
emigration was permitted to Grenada, and in 
1873 to Surinam. Owing to the removal of 
the Straits Settlements from the control of the 
Government of India in 1867, emigration to 
that colony came under all the restrictions 
imposed by the Emigration Act and was only 
permitted from the port of Xegapatara. Owing 
to the injury caused to the agiicultural indus- 
tries of the colony, these restrictions were 
removed in 1873, subject only to magisterial 
control of recruitment in India. In 1S7U 
complaints reached the Government of India 
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of gross abuses in tlie treatment of erai- 
granti in Guiana. A 'commission 

of enquiry was appointed, and their report 
led to important legi>Iarion in the colon} 
for the protection of Indian immigrants 
which wa^ subsequently extended to Trinidad. 
Owing to similar corapUinis from Natal and 
Mauritius, commi-sions of enquiry were also 
iuitituted in both these colonies’ and theii 
reports in 1872 brought to light a number of 
poll M requiring amendment. 

Recent Legislation. — In ISTl a fresh <on- 
solidaiing Act was passed (Act VTI of 1871, 
by which the Acts regulating emigration to' 
tb^* French Colonies and amending Acts' 
to Act XIII of 1864 were in. orpor.ited la the 
general law. 'The queation of revision of the 
law again came up for conaideration in 1832. 
when several cases of kidnapping and othei 
objectionable practices were reported to the 
Government of India. The opportunity was 
taken to depute two official (-M*\jor Pitcher 
and Mr. Grierson) to ascertain, in the X. W. P 
and in Bengal respeciivelj , the way in which 
the system of recruitment actually worked, 
the respects in which it wa? open to improve- 
meut, and the attitude of the people toward* 
emigration. Their reports were reviewed bv 
the Government of India, and finally in 18H3 
the law was again recast and consolidated by 
Act XXI of that year. This Act specifle' 
the countries to which emigration Is lawful, 
but empowers the Governor- Generalln Oouiicb 
to add to the list by notification, and also tt 
prohibit emigration to any of the countries 
in the list on the ground of epidemic disease 
and/or excessive mortality among emigrant! , 
in such country, or on the ground that propei ' 
measures have not been taken for the protec- 
tion of emigrants, or that the agreements made 
with them in India are not duly enforced. This, 
.^ct with certain amendment's of no importance 
to the system of indentured emigration re 
mained in force until 1908, when a fresh revi- 
sion of the iaw was undertaken. 

Gndep the Act of 1908 (XVII of 1908) the 
countries to which emigration was lawiul were' 
the British Colonies of Mauritius, Jamaica.! 
British Guiana, Trinidad, St. Lucia, Grenada I 
St. Vincent, Natal, St. Kitts, Nevla, Fiji, the' 
Seychelles, the Netherlands Colony of Dutch i 
Guiana and the Danish Colony of St. Croix ' 
Emigration to St. Lucia, Grenada, St. Vincent i 
St. Kitts, Nevis, the Seychelles and St. Croix j 
ceased soon after the passing of the Act, the! 
demand for fresh labour having died out.' 
Emigration to Natal was discontinued from the; 
Ibt July 1911 as the Government ol India were' 
satisfied that it was undesirable to continue 
to send Indian labour to that country. Emi- 
gration to the French Colonies of iteuntoo, 
Martinique and Guadeloupe had been suspended 
prior to the passing of the Act of 1908 on ac- 
count of repeated complaints of the inadequate 
precautions taken for the proper treatment 
and repatriation of the immigrants. 

The labour laws of the several Colonies 
provide for the protection and welfare of 
resident Indian labourers. The Government 
of India also occa'-ionall y depute to the 
colonies tlieir ofiicCTS to icixirt on tiie 
dition of Indian labourers. Deputations from 


India visited Fiji and British Guiana in 1921. 
In spite of all precautions certain social ai. i 
moral evil* had urown up in connection with th; 
identured system of emigration and Indian 
public opinion has during the last decade been 
strongly opposed to it. The whole system 
was exhaustively examined by the Govemmen: 
of India in 1915 in the light of the report re- 
ceived from Messrs. McNeill and Chimanlai 
ind they arrived at the conclusion that the tim- 
haa come when contract labour should b- 
abolished. The Secretary of State for Indi . 
accepted this policy and authorised the Govern- 
ment of India to announce the abolition c: 
the indentured system and the .inuonnft-- 
mentto this effect was made in 1916. 

In 1922 a further step forward was taken in 
Act VII of 1922 which prohibited indentureii 
emigration and all unskilled emigration, except 
to countries specially approved by the Legisla- 
ture. Emigration to Ceylon and llalaya was 
, brought under control, and the definition of 

Emigrant*’ was extended to cover all per- 
jsons “assisted” to depart from India. 

! It was fuiui'l that tlie lack of power to 
I regulate the totil tluw of emigration for 
j uii>killed work, whether assist'd or voluntiiy 
'and whetlier under contract or not, may operate 
I to the detriment of Indian communities 
|ovc•r.s■a^ pariiciilaily in times of econoniu' 
jdeprc".i<)n. The imibn EmiL'ration Act was 
piiitabjy aiiiendvd in 193S and the Government 
I of India took power, to prolnbit, when 
■ necosary, even UMa'5’^lsted emisiration for 
tlie pm pose of un-'killed work. Thi'^ 
anieinlim-nt was promul'jated on December 
14. Tlie rules have lieen ma<le lappli- 

cabb‘ 111 the Jirst iu^tanee t<i the Province of 
Boinbav where tlie j.rol.h'in of illicit emigration 
was foiuKi to e.xi't hi appreeiabJe proportions. 
I'ndi-r tin* new rule-i the pa^^age broker is pre- 
cluded from reeovernu: or being a party to any 
arrangement to recover the “cobt of recruit- 
ment” from tlie emigrant. 

During 19.19-40 two minor defects in the Indian 
Emigration Act, were remedied by the 

Indian Eniigration Art. 1940. This Act em- 
powers Protectors of limigrauts to exercise 
the j)o\v*TS of detention, scarih. etc., for tlie 
t»revt‘ntitin of offences under the Act and by 
making the offence under Section 30 of the 
Aft <omuzable. removes an anomaly between 
iSiMtions 3.'> and -iOA of the Act. 

Present Position. — ludian emigration 
' questions have recently taken on a wider as- 
pect. The status of Indians in the Empire 
j generally is one in which the ludian public now 
I take keen interest. It is no longer possible to 
j deal with the treatment of Indian labour apart 
from other classes of Indian emigrants and tra- 
vellers. In several colonies and dominions 
[considerable Indian communities have sprung 
,up, which although composed largely of the 
_ descendants of Indentured labourers, are thern- 
j-ielves free and lawfully domiciled citizens cf 
I the countries in which they are settled, but 
jhave not yet been placed on a footing of legal. 
[Social, political and economic equality with the 
I rest of the population. The issues round 
' which public interest at present centres are 
! three: — 
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(а) Control of emigration. 

(f>) Rights of Indians to admission to other 
parts cdthe Empire. 

(e) Eights and disabilities of Indians 
domicil^ overseas. 

These questions may be considered 
separately. 

Control of Emigration. — So far as 

unskilled labour is concerned, the Government 
of India have assumed absolute powers of 
control. The terms of section 10 of the 
Emigration Act of 1922 are as follows: — 

“ 10. (1) Emigration, for the purpose of 
unskilled work, shall not be lawful except to 
such countries and on such terms and condi- 
tions as the Governor- General in Council, by 
uotihcationin the Gazebo/ India, may specify 
in this behalf. 

•*{2) No Notification shall be made under 
sub-section (1) unless it has been laid in draft 
before both Chambers of the Indian Legisla- 
ture and has been approved by a resolution 
of each Chamber, either without modiflcation 
or addition, or with modifications and additions 
to which both Chambers agree, but, upon such 
approval being given, the notiflcation may be 
issued in the form in which it has been so 
approved.** 

Under this law emigration has been legalised 
to Ceylon on the following conditions : 

(l> The emigrant ahaU— 

(а) have been recruited by a person 
licensed (or that purpose by and res- 
ponsible to an otticor (hereinafter called 
the Emigration Commissioner) appoint- 
ed by the Government of CeyJon, or 

(б) have applied direct to the Emigration 
Commissioner for an assisted passage 
and have been accepted by him. 

(2) The emigrant shall not, before leaving 
liritisb India, have enter^ Into a contract of 
service for a period exceeding one month. 

(3) Within six months from the issue of this 
Notification, or within such further period as 
the Governor-General in Council may bynoti- 
hcation appoint, the Legislature of Ceylon sliall 
have enacted that any contract of service for a 
period exceeding one month entered into by 
au emigrant shall be void. 

(4) No part cf the cost of his recniitraent, 
subsistence (luring transport, or transport shall 
l>e recoverable from anv emigrant and all 
expenses in this connection shall be defrayed 
from a common fund to be raiseclin such manner 
and managed by such agency as may appear 
suitable to the Colonial Government. 

(б) 'Ihe Government of Ceylon shall at any 
time when so desired by the (Jovemor-Goneral 
lu Council admit and give all facilities to an 
Agent appointed under section 7 of the Act. 

(0) Within one year of his arrival in <'eyloD 
any emigrant who has been assisted to emi- 
grate at the cost of the common funii referred 
to in clause (4) shall, on satisfying the Agent 
appointed under section 7 of the Act that his 
return to his home is desirable either on the 
ground of the state of his health oron the ground 
that the work which he is required to do is un- 
'’Uitiible to his capacity, or that he has been 
unjustly treated by his employer, or for any 
other sufficient reason, be repatriated free of 
(50st to the place of reemitment, and the costs 
of sQcb repatriation shall be defrayed by the 

29 


Government of Ceyion of the Ceylon Planters 
Association. 

(7) If at any time there is no Agent appointed 
under section 7 of the Act, the Government 
of Ceylon shall appoint a person to perform 
the duties of the Agent as set forth in 
clause (6). 

(8) Within six months from the issue of this 
Notification, or within such further period 
as the Govemor-Gener^ in Council may by 
notification appoint, the Legislature of Ceylon 
shall have enacted that no payment made in 
India by a recruiter to an emigrant to enable 
him to pay o3 debts before emigrating shall 1^ 
recoverable. 

(9) The Government of Ceylon shall furnish 
such periodical reports and returns as may be 
required from time to time by the Government 
of India in respect of the welfare of persons 
emigrating to Ceylon in accordance with this 
Notiflcation . 

Similar conditions have been imposed in the 
cose of Malaya. Emigration was also per- 
ntittetl to ]ilauritiu3 for a period of 1 year only 
with effect from May 1st, 1923, and limited to 
a number not excising 1,500 labourers. The 
terms were more onerous than in the case of 
nearer Colonies and the arrangeraent has now 
lapsed. 

Emigration to British Guiana for the purpose 
of unskilled work has also been declared lawful 
on the terms and conditions given below, but the 
date from which emigration is to commence has 
not yet been fixed 

Emigration to British Guiana.— Emigra- 
tion to British Guiana for the purpose of 
utiskllled work shall be lawful with effect 
from such date as the Governor-General in 
Council may with the concurrence of the Gover- 
nor of British Guiana notify in the Gazette oj 
India on the following terms and conditions, 
which shall thereupon become operative: — 

(1) The family shall be the unit for the pur- 
poses of emigration. Not more than 500 fami- 
lies shall be permitted to emigrate and the num- 
ber of persons included in the said 500 families 
shall not exceed 1,500. 

(2) The emigrants shall either have been 
recruited by a person licensed for that purpose 
by and responsible to an officer (hereinafter 
called the Emigration Commissioner) appointed 
by the Government of British Guiana, or have 
applied direct to the Emigration Commissioner 
(or au fisted passage and have been accepteci 
by him. 

(3) No part of the cost of his recruitment of 
subsistence during transport shall be recover- 
able from any emigrant and all ex{)ense8 in this 
connection shall be borne by the Government of 
British Guiana or met from funds at their 
disposal. 

( 4 ) The Government of British Guiana shall 
at any time when so desired by the Governor- 
General in Council, admit and give all facilities 
to an Agent appointed under section 7 of the 

Act. 

(5) If at any time there is no Agent appointed 
under section 7 of the Act, or if the Agent is 
absent or unable to perf()rm his duties, the 
Government of British Guiana shall at the 
request of the Governor-General in Council 
appoint a i>er8on to perform temporarily the 
duties of the Agent. 
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(6) Prior to the arrival of the em^aots a : ment by onbehalf of the eniigraot to the pL - 

Settlement Commisaion shall be appointed in of his former residt-nce in India any eraiffrant . 
British Guiana to select and prepare suitable any time after his arrnal io British Guiana 
agricultural land fur the emigrants and generally (12) An emigrant shall be at liberty at ai 
to supervise their employment. The Agent time after his am^al in Entish Guiana to ta,- 
referred to in clause (4) shall, on appointment, *ip work or employment other than or in ad.j - 
be a member of such Commission tion to the cultivation of a holding on le^: 

(7) The Government of British Guiana shall the Settlement Commission. 

offer to each family for its separate enjoyment (13) The ordinance enjoining compulse: 
a holding comprising not less than five acres ot 1 British Guiana shall be enforce- 

suitable agricultural land prepared for cultiva- same extent in the case of Indian childr^ 

tion on the terms hereinafter set out m a locality ^ Case of children belonging to otii- 

which shah be healthy and shall have an ad- communities. 

equate supply of good drinking water. All Boards ot arbitration in regard to wajf- 

exptnses in connection with the preparation of *hall be established beiore the aITi^al of r. ' 
the holdings shall be borne by the Government emi^ants and Indians shall be adequate;., 
of British Guiana and shall in no case be recover- repreaented on such boards 
able from an emigrant. flo) Any Indian who has emigrated to Briti? 

The annual rent of the holding shall be fixed Guiana before the date of this notification aii'. 
by the Settlement Commission at a rate not Wf\der any agreeiueiit in force at the date u' 
exceeding the lowest rate paid in the locjillty. notification is entitled to an assisted retiir; 

After an emigrant has been in occupation of Passage to India shall not be required to pa: 
a holding for three years, he shall, provided ; than 25 per cent, of the excess in the cosi 
that he has cultivated a portion of the bolding h:® return passage and clothing over th- 
either by himself or through some member of such passage and clothing at the time 

his family, be entitled to a ^ant of the holding' arrival in the colony, 

on payment at any time during the ensuing four j (16) Any Indian who has eiuigratcd to Britisi 
years of such fees not exceeding 24 dollars as' Guiana before the date of this notification anu 
may be fixed by the Settlement Commission. : has at the date of this notification become 0 : 

On the expiry of seven years from the dat»- becomes destitute shall be entitled 

of the commencement of lus occupation of al ^ ^ repatriated to India at the expense of the 
holding an emigrant shall acquire absolute ! Pf British Guiana without being 

ownership in the holding provided that he hasif^^^*^^' I’viulred to prove that he has become 
paid the rent and fees referred to in the fore- incapable 01 l.iboui 

going paragraphs of this clause and has brought Goveriim- nt of British Guiana shal' 

nnder cultivation either by himself or by some furni<ih such periodical reports and returns a* 
member of bis family half the area of his holding, hiay be required from time to time by the Gov- 

(8) An emigrant on arrival in British Guiana ^rnnient of India iu respect of the welfare of 
shall be housed and maintained without charge p'TSon-? emigrating to the Colony iu 
by the Govemineiit of British Guiana for at ae«oidan«v with this notiflc.'ition. 

least one month. Admission of Indians to Other Parts 

(9) If any emigrant so requires loans shall of the Empire.— On the motion 01 the Govern- 
be made to him for inainteiiauce. house accom- ment 01 India thi-. question was discussed 
modation, payment of rent and for agricultural at the Imperial War Conferences, 1917 and 
purposes generally. Five medical assistance and 1918, and the policy accepted by the self-govern- 
free skilled supervision shall be provided. mg dominions and the British Government 

(10) Any emigrant shall be entitled to re- was embodied in the following resolutions; — 

patriation at the expense of the Government of “(l) It is an inherent function of the Gov- 
British Guiana to the place of his former resi- euimenis of the several communities of the 
dence in India on tlie expiry of 7 years from the Briti-h Commonwealth including India, thai 
date of his anival in British Guiana. each >hould enjoy complete control of the 

Any emigrant shall be entitled to repatria- composition of its own population by means 
tiou at the expense of the Government of British of re'.trietion on imndgration from any of the 
Guiana to the place of his former residence in other bttniruurdties. 

India on the expiry of more than 3 and not “(2) British citizen.® domiciled in any Bri- 
more than 5 years from the date of bis arrival tUh country, Including India, should be ad- 
in British Guiana on payment to the Govern- lOitted into any other T'.rirjsh country for 
ment of British Guiana of half of the cost of vi',its, for the purpose of pleasure or commerce 
his passage from his residence in India to British including temporary residence fur the purpose 
Galana. _ of education; such right shall not extend to 

.Vry emigrant shall be entitled to repatriation a visit or temporary residence for labour pur- 
at the expense of the Government of British poses or to permanent settlement. 

Guiana to the place of his former residence in **(3) ludians already permanently domiciled 
India on the expiry of more than 5 and not more iu the other British countries should be allowed 
than 7 years from the date of his arrival in British to bring in their wives and minor children on 
Guiana on payment to the Government of British condition : (a) That n<'t more than one wife 
Guiana of quarter of the cost of his passage from and her children shall be admitted for each 
his residence in India to British (iuiana. such Indian ; and (b) that each individual so 

(11) Notwithstanding anything contained in admitted .shall be certified by the Government 
the last preceding clause the Government of of India as being the lawful wife or child of 
British Guiana on the request of an Agent such Indian ” 

appointed under section 7 of the Act shall re- The first paragraph of this resolution has 
patriate at its own expense and without any pay* regularized the various restrictions on Immlgra- 
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tion which the Belf-governing dominions have, 
from time to time, adopted and which, with- 
out expressly differentiating against Indians 
are in practice used in order to check Indian 
immigration, the objections to which arestated 
to be not racial or political but 


the Empire, and the existence of disabilities 
upon British Indians lawfully domiciled in 
some p.irts of the Empire, and this Conference^ 
therefore, is of opinion that in the interests of 
economic solidarity of the Commonwealth it is 
Australia prohibits the entrv of^anv nercon 1 rights 01 such Indians to 


...... any person 

who fails to pass a dictation test of not les; 


citizenship should be recognised.” 


(1) South Africa —The main grievances 
of Indians, which led to a passive resistance 
1 pitiTPn u.,Tn!i-. 1 headed by Mr. Gandhi, were set- 

■’Tnfltin ^ admit^d I tied by the compromise embodied in the Indiana 

for hU i Act, 1914 and by the guarantee known 

. as tiie SmutS'Gandhi aereement. The snb- 


than 50 words in any prescribed language I “ representatives of South Africa regret 
New Zealand prohibits the entrv of anv person ) inability to accept this resolution in view 
who has not received in advance a* permit 1 circumstances of the greater 

from the DominfoE Government which is re- 1 Union. The representatives of 

tused to any person regarded as unsultabh India while appreciating the acceptance of this 
to settle in the country. South Africa pro- resolution, nevertheless feel bound to record 
mbits the entry of any i>erprn deemed bv profound concern at the position of 

Mmister of the Interior on economic grounds i South Africa and hope that by 

or on account of his standard or habits of life to ■' negotiations between India and South Africa a 
be uDsuited to the requirements of the Union ' found as soon as may be to reach a 

Canada prohibited the landingof anv person I position, 

who had come to the Pominion other^rtsel c / . « * -j 

than bv continnnns fniirn^u ♦K- . Stuuzaary of present Position. — Outside 

which he was a natWe anduuiess he possesseL^I ! ^tandT C&naan the position 

hl8 own right 250 dollars. Siuve 1930, Canada I ' ' 

has restricted the immigratiun of Indians to the 
Wife or unmarried child under IS years of a^e. ' 
of any Canadian 
to and ri'Sident in C 

foundTand*' and 'tL'' “Irish' Fre'r «ia'T' inf^Te h? “'® Smuts-Gandhi 'agreemcn^ TOe sub- 
no res^trictions. All the seli-go^fning Ki 1 Xwin'^atmcKS'^ 

nioDS have adopted spe^'ial exemptions in favour ' extracts from letters . 

of students, tourists and merchants visitin<» the ' Secretary for the Interior, 

countries for the temporary purwises of com-! 30th, 1014: ‘'With re- 

merce. pleasure, or education. India on ^ administration of existing laws, 

side has assumed power to regulate tiie ad- ’ Minister desires me to say that it always 
mission of immigrants from anv other part of 1 and will continue to be. the desire 

the Empire or foreign countries by means of dth® to see th.at they are admlms- 

nji«nnpi'fl A i.m v.. tered in a just manner and with due regard to 

vested rights.” 

(ii) Mr. Gandhi to Mr. Gorges, July 7th, 1014 : 

“ By vested rigiits T understand the right 
of an Indi.an and his successors to live and trade 
in the township in which he w-as living and 
trading, no mutter how often he shifts his 
resilience or business from place to place in 
tlje same township.” 

Tina has been officially interpreted to mean 
“ that the vested rights of those Indians who 
were then living and trading in townships, 
whether in contra\er\ttoij of the law or not 
should be respected ” 

In 1920 an Asiatic Enquiry Commission was 
appointed to investigate the grievances of 
Indians regarding their rights to trade and hold 
land la the Union. Their main recommenda- 
tions were as follows : — 

(1) Law 3 of 1885 (Transvaal), the Gold Law 
of the Transvaal (Act No. 35 of 1908) and 
Act No 37 of 1919 should not be repealed. 

(2) There should be no compulsory repatria- 
tion of Asiatics : but 

(3) Voluntiiry repatriation should be en- 
couraged. 

(4) There sljculd be no compulsory segrega- 
tion sf Asiatics ; but 

(5) A s>stem of vuluntary separation should 
be introduced under which muiucipulitus 
ahould have right, subject to certain 
conditU»ns : — 

(a) to lay out residential areas for Asiatics : 

(6) to set aside certain streets or portions 
of the town for Asiatic traders to which exist- 
ing license holders should gradually be attracted 


Indian ^gislature empowering rlie Govern 
ment of India to make rules ” for the 
purpose of securing that persons not being 
Of Indian origin, domiciled in any British po'^ses- 
i^ion, shall have no greater rights and privilege." 
as regards entry into and reddonce in British 
India, than are accorded by the law and admini- 
stration of such possession to jiefsoiis of Imlwn 
domicile. With regard to the Crowm colonies 
and protectorates, the attitude of the Indian 
Government is that there is no justiticatioo 
Ipr placing any restrictions on the inimiura- 
tioo of British Indians, which are not placed 
on other classes of British subjects, and thhi 
principle has in practice been observed bv the 
1 olonial Office except in the case of Jkt ftya 
colony where, as stated hereafter, the British 
Government has reserved to itself tlie right to 
impose restrictions on the immigration of classes 
01 people whose entry into the colony tnav 
have an adverse effect on the economiV 
evolution of the indigenous population. 

Rights Md Disabilities of Indians 
Lawfully Domiciled Overseas. — The jk?- 
iicy of the Empire Is summed up In the res<^lu- 
tioii of the IiujHuial Conference, 192i, which 
Was recorded in the following terms: — 
“This Conference reaffirms that each Commu- 
uify of the British Coiiiiuouwealtli should en- 
joy complete control over the composition 
Of iti-own population by restricting immiara- 
fion from any of the other communitie.s, but 
lecognises that there is incongruity between 
the position of India, us an equal member of I 
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(6) lliese areas should be selected aud 
allocated by a board of independent persons 
in consultation with the Municipal Council 
and Asiatic community. 

(7) In Katal the rignt of Asiatics to acquire 
and own land for farming or agricultural pur- 
poses, outside townshij«, should be couhned 
to the coast belt, say, 20 to 30 miles inland. 

(8) A uniform “ License Law ’* applicable 
to all the Provinces of the Union should be 
possible, be enacted. If that is impracticable, 
the law relating to the isaue of Trade Licenses 
in the Cape Province, the Transvaal and Natal 
should be assimilated in a comprehensive con- 
solidating Act of Parliament providing, inter 
alia : — 

(a) That the granting of all licenses to trade 
(not being liquor hcenees) shall be entrusted 
to municipal bodies within the area of their 
jurisdiction ; outside those areas, to divisional 
Councils in the Cape Province, and in the other 
Provinces to special Licensing Officers appoint- 
ed by the Administrator. 

(d) The grounds upon which an application 
for the grant of a new license may be refused. 

(c) That the reasons for the refusal to grant 
any license shall be recorded, together with any 
evidence tendered for or against the applica- 
tion. 

(d) That, in the case of the refusal of a 
license on the ground that the applicant is not 
a fit and proper person to hold the same or 
to carry on the proposed business, there shall 
be a final appeal to a Special Appeal Board, 
appointed by the Administrator. 

(e) That municipal bodies shall have the 
right to prohibit the license holder, or any 
other person, from reaiding in any shop, store or 
other place of business. 

(9) There should be no relaxation in the 
euforcement of the Immigration Laws, ami 
more active steps should be taken to deal with 
prohibited immigrants who have evaded the 
provisions of those laws. 

(10) The administration of the Asiatic policy 
of the Government should be placed in the 
hands of one official, under whose charge 
would come all administrative functions, 
together with the official records relating to 
Asiatics. This officer should also be entnisted 
with the duty of securing fuilstatisti(*s reganling 
Asiatics in the Union and of the arrivals in 
and deixartures from South Africa. Details of 
all applications for trade licenses, and transac- 
tions in connection with the purchase of land 
and projierty made by Asiatics throughout the 
Union, should be sent to him in order to ensure 
the enforcement of the provisions of Section 
8 of Act 22 of 1913. 

On the other hand, he «hould keep in clf)se 
touch with the various sections of the I idiari 
community, see that the laws are applied in a 
just manner, give a ready ear to any complaints 
or grievances and generally safeguard their 
nte rests. 

From the above It will be observed that the 
Commission recommended the retention of a law 
prohibiting the ownership of land by Asiatics 
in the Transvaal, and another of its recommen- 


dations, threatened the right which Indian^ 

I had previously enjoyed of acquiring and owning 
(land in the Uplands of Natal. Against this 
I latter proposal the Government of India ear- 
nestly protested, but the p^ote^t was not 
accepted by the Union Government. 

As has been stated above, the representatives 
of the Union of Soutli Africa dissented from the 
resolution of the Imperial Conference of 1921 
which recommended the recognition of the right 
of Indians to citizenship in the aolf-govemmg 
Dominions. The negotiations conducted be- 

... . . ... , • little result 

■ . : . ■ . ug was re- 

. ■ - ■ . the follow - 

ling years. Between 1922 and 1925 the Durban 
Land Alienation Ordinance, the Borough an<i 
Township Land Ordmance, the Natal Boroughs 
Ordinance (No. 19 of 1924) and the Natal Tovui- 
ships Ordinance of 1925 were all passed and were 
detrimental to Indian interests. In 1925 tht 
Areas Reservation, Inimigraliou and Registration 
(Vurther Provision) Bill was introduced m the 
Union Parli^tment, the object of the Bill bemg to 
stiffen the immigration law in its application to 
Asiatics and to iutroiiuce segregation in Natal 
The Bill roused consternation in 8outh Africa and 
widespread resentment in India. After pro- 
longed nt-gotiaiions between the two Govern- 
ments, the Union Government agreed to a 
<tonf«‘rcnce between the representatives of the t" o 
GovtTunients and to the postponement of th* 
consideration of the Areas Reservation Bill until 
after the couit-renee. The Coufereuee met in 
Cape Town and arrived at an understanding, 
commonly known as the Cape Town Agree- 
ment of 1927, The terms of this agreement, 
which were ratified by both Governments in 
February, 1927, are reproduced below’. 

Cape Town Agreement 1927 

1. It was announced in April 1926 that the 
Governnieiit of India and the Government of the 
Union of South Africa had agreed to hold a Round 
Table Conference to explore all po'^sible methods 
of Settling the Indian question in the Union m a 
manner which would safeguard the maintenance 
of w<-st<Tn standards of life m South Africa by 
just and legitimate means. The Conference as- 
sembb'd at Cape Town on Deeeraber 17th an»l its 
-•ession finished on .Tanuary 12th. There wa^, in 
tliese meetings, a full and frank exchange of views 
whicii has resulted in a truer appr<‘eiation of 
mutual difficulties and a united understanding to 
«'o-operate in the solution of a eoininoii problem 
iu a spirit of friendliness and good-will. 

Both Governments re-affirm their recognition 
<ff the right of South Afrie.i to use all just aii'i 
legitimate means for the inaiiiteiiiuu e of western 
standards of life. 

2. The Union Government recognises that 
Indians domiciled in tfit‘ Union who are preparetl 
to cnufnrm to wt stern standards of life, shoiiM be 
enabled to do so. 

3. For those lii<li.ms in the Union who may 
deMre to avail theinsrhts of it, the Uni"n 
Goyerniiieiit will orgniU'-e a srheme of as''i'«t< d 
emlgr.itinn to Inili.i or other countries where 
Western .standards are not requireri Union 
domicile will be lost after 3 years’ coutliiuoU' 
absence from the Union in agreement with the 
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propostd revision of the Inw relating to doniuile 
winch will be of izeneral appheatiou. Kinii^rant'? 
under the a'>i'-ted eiiii^ratkm seheiiu- \\lu» de»ire 
to return to the ruiunwithm the d years wiU only 
be allowed to dtj so on refund to the Liiioii 
Govemnieut of the cost of the assistance received 
by them. 

4. The Governnieiit of India reco;:nise their 

obliiiatlon to look after sUch emigrants on their j 
arrival in India. ; 

5, The atlinission into the Tnion of the wives I 
anil minor children of Indians pcnnanently dorm- ! 
ciled in the Union will be regulated by jKiraizraph 
3 of Resolution X.\I of tile Imperial Uonferenec 
of I'JIS. 

0. In the expectation that the dURcultiis with ' 
which the Union has been eonfrtmted will be j 
inateiially lessened by tlie aureemeiit now hapjuly [ 
reached between the two (bivernnieiits. «uid m 
order that the agreement may i onie into 
operation under the most favour.ible au-i»iee’' ami 
have a fairtrial, tiu' (iovernnient of the Union of 
South .\frica have <li ebb'd not to picx-o d further 
with the Areas UeserMition and Imiuiuratioii and 
Registration (I'uither l‘ro\isiou) Uill,' 

7. The two Governments lia\e aurecd to 
wati'li tile Working of the agi eeineiit now reaeln d 
ami to exchange Mews from time to time us toan> 
changes that cxperieiiee may suggest. 

8. The Government of the Union of South 

Africa Iiii\e retjUested the tTOVernnient of India 
to appoint an agent in order toseour«‘ contmm»iis 
and elfectivc co-operation between the two 
Goveruments. I 

I 

In I'ehruary, 1930, a Select Conmuttre of the [ 
Union House of Assembly was appointed to 
incjuire into and report on certain matters relating 
to the rights of Indians to own and iH-eupy ini- 
iiiovable property m tlie Tran'-\aal and iiuideiit- 
ally to trade. The Uummittce was rciiuired 
inter atia, to investigate how far the intention'' of 
the legislature, as enibo«lied in the Act of lyilb 
Were being given effect to ami wlietlier. and. if so. 
to wliat extent, an aniemlineiit of tho Act was 
lii'siriible 'Pile Commit tc<' came to thi eoiieliisjon 
that the jtosition wliicli had arisen as a result ot 
illegal oe('ii[iatioii in the mining areas was s,-rioiis 
and that then- w.is m, doubt th.it Law 3 of J8Sr.. 
as aim ndetl l»y the At t ot 1U19, intemietl that 
Asiatn s should nut own fixnl prtijterfy in tlie 
Transvaal out-side resrrveil areas either imiiMthi- 
ally <11 collei'indy ami eithiT tlireetly or in- 
directly. It siil)initte<l its n'lmrt *’n the J3lh 
-May. ami einbodieil it.s re<'onnnemlatJons 

in a bill. whi< h it urg<'<l shduld be ciiartetl iiii- 
nu‘<liati ly. 'I’li*' bill was r<'a'l for the Jirst tinn* 
on the I4th May, but m ilcft n ni •' to tin- 

repr»-s<‘ntatious iiia<i<- thi- Government t»f India 
that a*le([U.'ite time slnniM l>e allowi'«i tor t'an tiil 
cxaininati^'n of th<' far-reaeliing provisions of tin 
llli'.iMire, till' Cnion GoVi rniuent <leeiil< <1 toth-fer 
fuithi'i I'ousbbration of it untilthe I’arh.iineiitsir.v 
session of 1931 As a result ot ofiposition to the 
ball, it was lat<'r postponeil tiirtln'r. .ind a Con- 
feri'iK't' was held in 193:^ toex.unine tln' prov i-ioiis 
ot the bill an<l to review tli(‘ Working of tin* Cape 
Town A'jreoin»>iit of 1927 in accordance with para 
7 of that Agreement. 
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The results of tiie Conference are contained in 
the following extrai ts from a statement made in 
the Indian L^-gisiaturc on tiic 5th April, 1932 . — 

1. In acc'ortiam c with para-graph 7 of the 
Cars' Town -Agr«'« nient of 1927 delegatt'S of the 
Goveriinn-nt of tin' TTiion ot South Africa and of 
the Goverunieiit of India met at Cape Town from 
.Tauuary 12tli to February 4th. 1932 to consider 
the working of the Agreement and to exchange 
MOWS as to any mociihcations tliat experionee 
might suggest. The delegates had a full and 
frank diseiis-ion in the CoiiftTPiice, vvhii'h vva.=« 
throughout marked by a spirit of cordiality and 
mutual good-will. 

2. lUkii Governments con'^idcr that the Cape 
Town .\grooiiU'nt lias been a powerful intiuenec in 
f<»'tering frmmUy rtlations between them and 
that thr'V siiouid* ( ontiniie to co-opei ate in the 
common object ot harniom&mg tlu'ir respective 
inte rests in regard to Indians resident in the 
Union. 

3. It was reci'giiised that tlie possibilities of 
the Uidoii’s sfhime of assistc*! emigration to 
India are now practii’ally exhausted ow ing to tlie 
eeonoinie and climatic condition^ ol Jmlia as well 
as to the fact that 80p<'rcciit. of tlie Indian 
population ot the I nion arc now Soiith-Afncan- 
l)orn. -As a ctnis«'i|uence the po''‘*ibjlities of laml- 
settleiiient oiit'bte India. asalrea*iy confeniplati d 
in paragraph 3 of the Agreement, have bei'ii 
fiirth* r ctuisi'bred 'I'hi' Govi rnnu'iit of Tmiia 
will* o-op«'rati' with th*' GuviTiinunt of the Union 
in exploiing tlie possibilities of a colonisation 
.s. liciiie for settling Jndian'5. both from India and 
from >outh .Afrba. in other countries. In this 
iiivt'stigatmn. which should take place during the 
I'ourse of tlu' present year a rcpri'sentntive ot the 
Indian community m South Africa will, if they 
so ilesire. be associated As soon as the in- 
vestigation has been completi'd the two Govern- 
Hunts will eonsbier the results of the imiuiry. 

4. No other nio<btieation of the Agreement is 
for the present coiisuii red nei'essary. 

5. I shall m»vv endeavour to deal with the 
'I’raiisvaal Asiutu' Tenure {Amendment) Rill. 
Th<' Coiib'reiiee <b'eid''d that it sliould b(‘ con- 
-.idere4l i*y a siili-eonimitt<'t' i-onsisting of two 
n pH'seiitativ* s of each bi'b g.itioii. After dis- 
eus-i<m ill tlu' stib-etiinmitt<‘e Dr Malaii, w let was 
<)iu' of I nion r<'[)n"enTatives. agri ed ti* pla< e 
informally b«'for<' imnibii' of the SrJeit Coin- 
niittee, whu'h liad jiri pureil bill, suggestions of 
the deli'gates from India. Ib suJt- of this eou- 
suUatb>n mav besummarisid as loHovvs — 

(I) ( Uuse 5 of the bill whiih embodied 
the piin<'ij>le of St gr<‘gatiim by ]»rovbliiigfur 
thi' car-niarkmg of areas for the oi'i'iiiiation 
»»r ownership of land l<v A^iatu s has been 
4b'let'<l. Insteaii. till' liobl Law is to l-e 
aiiieiulul to emp<tv\(r the -Muiisttrof the 
liiteiior afti I < oiisiilt.ition with th.' Mim.sfer 
of Miius t<i witlidraw anv land troni the 
opi'iatum ot se, tion- 130 ami 131 in s,, 
tar as th« y prohibit resideni'c upon or 
iMeiipatioii of any laiul t>y colouieil per- 
stuis ’I’his power will b*' i\er<isi'tl after 
iiuiinrv into niilivbliial eases by animp.irtial 
I'oiniiussion ].r» silled < V er liv a jiidgt' to 
valnlate j*reseiit ilb gal oei upatioiis amt 
permit exceptiuub to be made in future from 
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')< cupanonjl r-'.-tri' rii’ii' '‘f Kuhi La'w. \x iiiiriuLtnivn or rh-‘ <"niniitt'> ua- that tnirh 
i- hop«‘d that lil'tTai U'*' w ill b-- nia«h r.r ! in\‘‘'-ii;iathih in tf .:ar<l ti > ih* -ui ■ ^ --tnl i>|>< ra' ' ' 
thi? ih pr"\ I'l' in ( 't th-' la\\ 'O a- ro ]ir' - ’ «»i a i ulom-'afi'in >■. h' in- - Muld a>t\aiita‘^> •lil^h ' 
\'nt thi' ''il-'fantial -li-Ioi atimi uf Iinliaii niadr* by a jniiiT ( itiniin"i"n m briri'ii .X-ir' 
bu-iii— ~ 'trioT .»pplic.«tn.n of th'- !r5*>rn<i'. r.iin h>-u *.iuu a and l;rin~h ' ui i. 

re-r!ioti<in» would in\oUe. and i Th*- i-h-a i-i i '>loiu-*ini: Indian' ir.iin th-- 1 ui' ■ 
to pi o\ id. Indian' in l ituia with r.-a- ' in»w. \. r <1 <h- n-'t aj-p- ar r- - ha\ - > n pnx'c. d 
'Onabk- lai.iliti* ' tu tiadp ill tlie mining I " ith. 

.trca' w ithoiit ^tgrt. i^atiuu, I 


tJ) 'lilt- idllhai al'n b ^-n aim lid* d so a^ , 
to jrrnt*-' t t].\^d prop- ny a«*iuir*tl bv , 
A'larit. Loinp.ini* s up f* I't M.irili lOI” 1 
wiinhar- nor iiror- * t* *1 by - *>1 Ait ' 
.i7 ot rhi' will Ii.iN. till • 11. • t (d 

'uviiii inaiiv Indian ptt.[..-rti« whi-li. 
rl'ough not aiijuir.-il in .■t»nna\int!*'n oi 
th- !• tt- r oi rh-- Art of I'Jl'a wt-r* aripiii-d 
( untrarv tu it' '■jiint. 

(Z) Lo. al b'l'lL ' uliiiii) idau-i 10 ui th- 
lull ruiUiT- <1 t" i- lU'i' i* rtilji att ' .»! litn- 
to an A'laticto tratl*:- on th ;:roun«! that 
the appli* ant ina> not lawiully .airv on 
bu^nu'" on th'- {ir. rni'f'' tor whah th-- 
Ineiiee !' •'•lU-dit. 'h.ill ha\*'- to tmat a 
crtiticatp i"-u*'‘d b\ afomf**‘t*JH ilov.-rn- 
nn-nt otfn t-r to rh- ••tfn r that any lan-l 
ha- bf-.-n with'lrawn Ifun tin- n'l'intu - 
proNi'inii' or -ctnoji-* Ido an-1 Idl oi th* 
(b>M haw a- 'lUfii 1 - lit ]*ro«»f that u i **I<m»* *1 
pt-f-on in.iy lawmily trade on -m h latal 
V=* It I'* ]iro]'o-**I t<j maimain li. r*-aft'T a 
ri'.'i'tnr *)I all land- in pr*** laum *1 ar. a- 
whi-ro A-iatic on U(ian-*n i- p- riiiitt' <l 
'111 h a pioM'iou 'IkjuM proir .i \ahiab|.- 
'ateiiuaril to tlii.- Indian iiunmiinity 

tl A- aLMiM''t th I 'l* inipoi taut * i*nrr«-'iun-. it 
lia?* to he rtco^ni'c*! that tli" fi - utnmi-ml.itioti' of 
the fn iian ili 1* uMtion that ai* a-liki- sprln-i- uial 
do-pr<Klajin* d laml, ti* whnh th*- rc~trn tioii'. of 
claiii.e'i 1‘JU and 1;U do not at pri '.nit apply 
ulioiiM not b»' nia*li' -ubj- ft t*^ tln-ni. ami ih.it 
li-aM'-lor t- ii N-iur- or rin*r> -hoiild not h.- tn at* *1 
a- liXfd property not hi i n maa ptfil. On 

tin’ balam-*'. howe\er. the arn. n'Um nt- wlm h. 
‘.iihjcet to ratilli atnm bv the I’nnm Parli.iiin iit 
hav*‘ been made m th*' bill r* {»ri -int a 'jiib'taiitial 
a<i\anee on the original JUll. 

. Th*’ Tran-Naal A'^iatie liand T i iiure lull, a- 
ann'ii'i*'*! in Ih*' inanm'r nn nt lom ■! m par.iirraph'' 
b and 7 of th*' 'tat<-m*'iit wa- jja-^ed into 

law in lUUi and .i rtmimi'-hin [tr* 'i.h'd ov«-r by 
the Hoiiouiable Mr Jii'ti'e l«'«th.iiii. w.is ap- 
pointe*! in ()4-tob. r. V.b’.i, to etj'juiri* into the 
o* ciipation bv <'*jloiir< il jv r'ori- o| priMlaiim*! 

1 in'l in the T'raii-Naal The I'raji'i.ial A-i-itu 
hand T- nuie rAiin iidniejit ) A* t ol l');n, whnh 
wa*' jta'"* il afterc*m'i'h’iatiou"l th* ie« oininen*!- 
arioii' of the Teethani t’oinnU"i«»n ioiiiplet*il 
rh ' |( ei'Jation n- < e'-ary to ui\e <‘lf*it to th* 
puli* \ ol the oijuinal Act of IhdlJ, 

’('lie ( io\ i'l nun nt of th" rnnui **f "-oiirh Afrita 
al'O apr>ointe'l a (Joniriiitr.f to uii<b rtake tin- lu- 
vi-'fiearion of rh.' pu"ibihhe' ol * *»loui'atjoii 
< I lilt. riipl.it*‘d ill tie 1 ‘i'!d A !ir> ' imuil r* li-rr* «1 to 
abov. The I- [lort ul (hi~ t '/rnniitti •• w.i' pub- 
li.'h*'d 'inmliau' 'Ui'ly in In-ha ami in south 
Africa on the dnd July, 11134. The mam recom- 


.sin* • ir*ld. fh-i' ha\i al'<'b. -Uf*' laJ’iiat" 
nnnt' whnh ar- lapabk ul b. mg u.'. d a'^iaiu-' 
fii'lian- in till f'nion. . tli- 1 raU'\ aal hi- - n- - - 
I r*»nrii.l • i ndinam - i-i in jJ and tlie Xatal Kui.. 

I ). al j '* L»i eii'inj: haw .iiiir-n-ini- nt < h-iiiuiik *' ' _ 
I'Jj'i. A lurrlu'i >l.-\ I lupnii nt uirurri*! in h'b 
whiutlu-' j-riv.it- lull' aft - 1 Tlie: th- j.o'inon 
ln*Uan-i tn rh- I uion w- re mtioiiii- - -I in th' 
pinion I’arhain. nt I h- liF't '**ii’_dit to ]'r*ihii n 
inaina'g*' t-*tw..ii hiirop. .iti' an*! A'lati* ' "t 
Inativi- It wa' itirrii'lu* - >l on rill Jilth .Tanual^ 

I bur art- rnpr- toh.ix* irnlirr-d tij a >i I - 1 i 
I tV.iniiiitt* I tall- -I Th* - i.-ml lull 'uiiL-'lit f" 
j- mpowi 1 ri<»\i!i< lal Colli I li- to prohibit tlv < Ja- 
. {'locni. at ol hui*'p- ail' b\ nun- huropeaii'. in th- 
I'nioii -iml the thii-l t') prohibit th< .n qiii'dii-n 
'*1 lix<'l{irop iti mtli" T rati'i aal by anv L'Uu- 
p- .in. ‘.■••lour* d or i .ipt .Malav uorin'ii iitarri* d t" 
A>i.in*' and b\ eluliir*'!! or -n* h mairiiiu-' 
I’ajrli th- ibnerninejir or India and tlvir .\‘Ji id 
jib n- ral m tin- rnion inad- i. pr* -* iitatiuii' 
ag.dn=t rhe-e two hili' ?-e( on*! r- a'lijii'^ whi' h 
would liave mvnlvi *1 a* 1 1 ptanci' ol the juiiieijii'' 
i*f th-- 1 \\<» im a-iir- '. wa' not pi.te* * di d with iind 
Th- V Wi-r-' 1. fi ir- d r.i a S. 1- * t Cominiii- e of tli' 
I'lUoil lliUl'* *.f A'-j. llibls toi lll\. 'tie.ltioll ol 
fli- ir I <nireni.' and fuini. hotli the Indian -‘oni- 
muiiiiv aii-1 fh-' .\'ji nt Ceiieiul i-Mdi n* *' 

b. full Ih* I*'* l I’oiuiDittei . The (oininilt'* 
<Mim I'l no ' on- lU'ion on tin- [Uopo-al to r* -tri* t 
i^wner-hip ol biml throiiLdi iiiairi.ige. but ait'i 
<'*.m''»l' iatn>n ot tlie i*fher lull, eiibinittt *1 an 
aiTien«b'l lull eiititli -I the N\hir< ^VoInll^'‘ 
Linpl*eMnent R* .-tn* timi lull. The .iini ii*!*''! lull 
'oUght t'> prohibit th-' - nij.lo\Mii nt of hiiiojiean 
w*iin*'n by A'lati-'- * vei pt iimler a <■* rlitn ate of 
i th«- Mini'ti r of I.aboiir ami to foibid the i— u*' of 
-ti* h u e* I rU'n-at*' if the women * om erm *l were to 
be umli't th*' «iire< tiou or -np- rxiMoii ot a non- 
I'iUropeun or to be hollseil or enij>lij>e*l on 
pr*'ini'< ' *'**ntainia'g dwelling or i-leej>uig 'juart* !.- 
of A-iati*' Oi at place- where the> inigiii eonu 
into*-«»nta* t with A-iiitie»oth''rthanas( u-tonn m 
o^^■r th*' KiiUiter. C.ipe AbikiM' ami .Jap.im -e 
(while the tia*U' con\*-ntH‘n with .lapaii la'teii) 
Weie t*) b*- e\en.(it. 'l IroTll the Ii 'friction, 'i lie 
new fnea-ui*' w.i- j*iir('l\ anti-iudiaii an*l the 
<I*i\ernni* nt ol Imlia proti.'f*il 'troneR again-t 
It. In the «i»ur-e of oral eMden. e befuli- tlm 
Si It 1 1 C«unimtTei . a r-'pi e-ent.itive of the south 
\trnan Imlian Congri 'tated fliat h-' belje\ed 
Imli.ui' w«fuld b* williii'g to t- immate employ- 
iin-nt "t huropi an wimnn \o!iiiitaiil\ wii- i*' 
« III iilii't.ui* < ' 'liowi d that p.ufiiiila! e.v* i {itioii 
iiii'ght be, or had bt * ii, jii'tiliubjv taken to .-ikli 
• iiipIoNin* nt The 1 iiioii i io\ - rnniciit aei i pt* *l 
thi- 't-il* no lit . 1 ' an .i"Ui.trn -■ ol I o-opi ration bv 
the |mli<m»‘oninninit\ m obje* tiou.d/l* ca-i s ami 
an anm»une*'nient wa- made on rhe 1 ith \j.ril m 
th* I nion Hoii-.r of .t—iml-h that no liirihi r 
(ippoitunir\ woiiM b. 'gi\ I n for till -ii'* U'.-ioii on 
1 or lor 1 "gi'lal ion m *'onni - tioii u nh. the s* h ct 
j Ciunniitt-'f ■' r- port on th* lull'. Tli-' rmoii 
I Government, huwever, reoi r\ed the light to 
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undertake leiri>Utii*u later cimmistanccs 

demand it. The droppiiiii oi rhe'. tw.> BUI- did 
nut howevrr 'afi-iv erirain '.ttion- aiid an 

announi’enient made hi the r'mfiii P.rrhaiiii jit 

oil th'" irth 5rav. 1417, that two ( uinnn— ion-, 
one to eii-'fiurcinru nii\<‘d martiain -ainl tin, uthei 
into the -tittu of A-^iatJ) land t. nuie in arta- 
not CO\ered tiV the en*hlll\ oi the Feetiiain 
Comnii?=^ion ^\ouM be ahpuintf“d, The'«e I'oin- 
rai--ioiis were appointed in Tehruary. 193.^ The 
local Indian cormnunity and the Aaent General 
in the L'nion Kave buth Mritten and oral evidence 
before the Curumis-ion^ The Mixed M.iinau^s 
Goniiinssion ha^^ not as hir reported and it- 
hndinss are not likelv to be uf inu< h pr;n.tu,d 
importance to the I<n-al Indian^, as mu li iiUniiaa- 

ticn .Is i- ;t\ailahle L'ot's to sliow th.it mi\«-d 
mauia^'es are ^el\ rare juunin» Indian- in utli 
Aftka. The Lainl (’oiiiinL-sion rep^ited tn- 
ward.- the end uf March. 1939 and it=. ii-cuinmeii- 
dationa were yeneia)l\ considered to h.- sari-f.u- 
toiy Iruui tlie Indian point id tun 

Jn ^^ite of repeated repie.senTation.s fiMui th» 
local Indian cuiunmnity .ind the GoMmincnt 
ot indi.i, the I'niou (iu\ eminent, jia— ed iJie 
d-iath (Traii.sN.ial Land ami Tiadinu) Act Ihp* 
\Gii<h cunie into force on Jtim Id. Iwj't 'llu- 
Act restricts three imp. irtant i luIU s of t he I udi.tn 
communily in the Tiaii-vaal. lu) tin- nerht to 
oi cup> laml not subject to GiiJd fjnn-. 

(If) riienu'ht to traile .iiivwhere in the Tr.ui-\aal. 
|ind((’)t!ie nu'ljt (d Indi.uts boj.jiuif rmiJim: 
licence,, m Mav MUi to ti.n.sf.r tle n bu-in.-- 
preiiii-e, in the s.iine To\\ji-l,ip. 'tj,,- m.iin 
provislulls of till* Ai t .lie a- follows il) 
pi'otertiori fur two \eais w.m ui.int'-d to sn, h 
ilieuMl on upatiiiii nl land by Asutn- in the ao a 
ninhi the Gold h.iw .is h.ul heen pna .-i t»-d -nu e 
• (-) tlie i-Mie oi tiadnn: Incti-i- 
exi.ept with the peiiai-sioii oj tli.' Muiistu was 
prohibited Uijh'ss it w .is pi , ,s « <1 j luit t he .ipj.lii .iiit 
.ind tli.‘ person in lonfrul <>l th.- )ni*m. -s w.|. 
not Asiatics ( )) 'fhr liiiiiiL' oi o. I iij»ati..ii io 
Asnitn- ut aii\ land or premi.-es uas poduhited 
U Mli li bind or {.lellll-rs w.-rr hot or. MI*lcd l.\ 
A-iatii- or^ coloiired persona on Apnl htb I'ljp, 

* llijioweird to 1 — U« p< I- 


(4) 

niits 


'Ihe Ministi-i w.i' 

> of exojiljituili 
The iuteiualion.il situation in SeptmU-er Ih.P* 
.unJ the consei/iK-nt < luiuce ,,t Miiiistn th.- 
- moil altcied tlie po-ition sh^rjjtiv 
Indian ( oiinminitv was ..in.ejmd If wh 
nllo i.ilh aiui.iuii.fd tli.u th., (h.\, iFiiu.'iit ol th.- 
1 - 1 . 1 , ,11 liit..ii(l,,,l t,. a|,i„,ii,t, .1 ,,,,iiinii,~i.,ii rn 1 
.IM.-Itaiii "hi-tli.T I., hitiati.in li.i.l ill la. t t.ik, ii I 

pl.ii i- 111,. I iii,,!, lh,\,.ii,i,„ at al.,, 

That no ircsh statutoiy me.isnu.,, mvohiiiii s.-aie- 
■-Mtioii Would be iiiliodueed duiinu the war 
It iii.-iy lie niHntioiieil in tins coiinpition tliat 
he leport of the Mixed Marria-cs ( ’om.nission 

w.i> pubhdi.d in Aneust lu.Ju Four meinheis 
ol th-' 1 oinini-'iori d a in.ij a if\ lepojt re- 

coniniendniir that legislation sionhi p,. pagsmi 
prohihitin-; mixed m.iri iaui - and rh.it this Iruis- 
latioii shoiiiii be a* eoinjianuMl hs other inf.isui,.s 
diie< ted airainst illieit inisceaenation A iiiinori- 
Tv ri'port hv' one mi-uiher stated that Icoi-l.ition 
Was no solution oi the inoblem and .sndm-sted 
iiiiimirration or voiiiea Kiiro[.ean woinen to South 
-vll/ea III Older to oVeiionu- tlie dlsp.iritv he- 
twe.'ii tiie European male and iem.de popiil.i- 
fJoo in January 1940 l>r, Malan moved u 

resolution in the House of Assembly that steps 
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should he taken to implement the recommended 
leudslation In r. ply the Miiiister of the Interior 
stat d that a- the i ouiitrv was in a state or war 
GoNeinmeiit did iiut propose to einYjark upon 
contentious k-m-laiion tuiichin!^ diiticult social 
1 couditiou?, seiitiiiieiits and racial pride. 

I (2) Kenya Colony. — ^Thn grievances of 
I Indians domiciled in this Colony are fully set 
j forth to the i>ublished despatch of the Govern- 
I ment of India, dated October '2lst, 1920. The 
I controversx' centred round thefollowing points • — 
i irt) FrinA'HISE.— I ndians have not the elec* 

; tive irauchise. The Government ot India 
1 proposed that there should be a common elec- 
'^oral roll and a common franchise on a reason- 
able profierty ba-t.^ phis an educational test 
wjfhoiit racial discrimination for all British 
subjei'ts. 

(ft) Seoregatiox.— P rofessor Simpson who 
Was sent to £a.st Africa to report 011 
Samfary matters, recoimneuded segregation on 
-anitury grounds. The Government of India 
objeot»*d, (Irstly, that it was impracticable ; 
secondly, that It was coininercially inconvenient; 
and thirdly, that Indi.ins arein practice unfairly 
treati-d in the anoc.itioi) of sites 

(c> THE Highlands. — Loni Elgin decides 
m IdOS th.it .IS a matter uf adniiiij-trathe con- 
vennuice granti* of iami in the upland area 
should not be made to Indian!*. The whole area 
tuw iKiu been given out, and the Government 
»>f India claim that there is no land lott to which 
Ixipt Elgin’s decEion applies, 'i his decision 
has now, however, been extended «o as to pro- 
hibit. the tr.Ui?ter of land in the upl.ind? to non- 
Emoficans. 

\,(t) Immigration. — .S uggestions have iieen put 
(oiward lor re>fricting Asiatic immigration 
into Keii>a. The Government of India claim 
Glut there is no ca^e lor restricting Indian 
immigration and that -smh restrictions would 
be in r>rlr)cipleindefen<ib\e. 

The Settlement. — -'Iho decisions of the 
Britisli Government were cont.nned in a White 
Fapi'r pre'=ented to ParliamenD in July 1023. 
It was held th.it the guiding priiiriple should 
be th.it “the intere-^ts of the Afric;in native 
must be par.imoimt,” and in light of this it 

I was decided : - 

I <u) FRASi’HfSK. — .A conimiin.Tl fr.inchise w.a« 
.niojitcil with 11 .seats tor elected Eijro|K‘.in«, 5 
elected Indians, one nominated .Arab, one 
mis'-ionnry repre-enting riie African-, .and 
a nomiiuited otficial majority. One Indian 
is akc appointed on the t-ovornor’s K.\*vutiie 
Council. 

(ft) siKOREGATios. — The policy of segregation 
as between Europeans and .Asi.itics is aban- 
doned, 

(f) THE Highlands, — T he e.vistmg practice 
is luaiiitained both as regards initial grants 
ami transfers. A siinil.ir reservation in 
the lowlands is olfered to Indians. 

(rf) iMMioRvTio.N. — Racial di.scrimination m 
iinmignition regulations is rejected. But in 
the economic interests of the Atricans. further 
control over immigration is neces.^iry. Some 
arrangement is required for securing a strictly 
impartial examination of applications for entry 
into Kenya. 'J'lie Governors of Kenya and 
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Ueanda have been inj^tructed to submit joint 
proposals for legislation. 

The Government of India reviewed their 
decbions in a re'olution imbli'-heti rn Aucn^t 
18th, 1021^, and recorded “ tlieir deep rejrrft 
tii.it His Majesty s Government did not f< el 
Justified in iiiving greater etfect to the re<*oni- 
raendations made liy them ** and reserveil liberty 
to reo|>en the rase on a snitiihle opixndimitj 
They -stated their intention of inakini: 
representations re'ianlinp tlie action to be taken 
to iniplenient these divisions, particularly in tin- 
rn. inter of the Tminiuration repulacions. 

Following upon the Kenya award statutory 
action was taken l^y the local administration 
on the franchise question. Adult sutfrage on 
communal lines was conferred njioii Indians. As 
regards immigration, the Government of India 
took the opportunity to urge the postixuieinent 
of the bill gUing effect to the decision of UN 
Majesty’s Government until such time as th** 
f’ominiltee proposed by their representatives at 
the Irijpeii.il conferen^in 1923 had an oppor- 
tunity of examining the question of the restric- 
tions therein ernliodled. .Accordingly the In- 
troiiuction of the hill was postponed at the 
instance of the Colonial Secretary. 'Jhe tJovern- 
ment of Kenya was also asked by His Majesty’s 
<iovernmont for an explanatory statement 
regarding the method proposed lor the adininis- 
tratiori of immigration measures. Hie Govern- 
ment of India receiv'd an assurance from th«‘ 
Colonial Secretary that ample opp'^rlunitu'' 
would I'e afforded hir the expression of tlndr 
views, and that earnest at'cntion would he 
giv'en to any representation which their Coin- 
luittC)' de.sired to make. As has already been 
stated such a Committee was appointed in 
March 1924. The tolbiwing stat'-ment made !>>■ 
the Secretary of State for the (^denies in the 
House of Commons on 7th August 1924 shows 
the result of the represnntatn.n made by the 
Colonies Committee:— 

“(1) IMMIGKATION’.— -.My [Hisltion is that If 
danger ever arises (»f sm h an influx of immi- 
grants, of whatever ilas.s, raie, nationality or 
character, as may likely he prejudicial to the 
econoniie interest of the natives, I hold mv'-cH 
entirely free to take any action v\hkh may be 
nefes.s;iry. Conflicting stati'^ties which have 
been hiid before me have not enabji*d me to 
reach a definite conclusion as regards the extent 
of net Indian immigration. Accoidingly steps 
will he taken to create a statist ical department 
to obtain acrurate information with reg.ird to 
persons of all raies arriv ing in or deiviriing troni 
Kenya. Meanwhile the Kenya Immigration 
Ordinanee will not be enactfHl. 

(2) F’ranchisk. — 1 have given careful con- 
sideration to repr. sentatioiis in favour «>f a 
common jx^ll, hut I am not pri'jiured to rc.sist 
the conclusion already arrivctl at that in tlie 
sjiei'ial circumstances of Kenya, with four 
diverse coniinnnities, each ot which will ulti- 
mately reejuire electoral representation, the 
cornmnnal .system is the be.st way to secure 
the fair representation of each and all of these 
communities. 

(g) Higiil.vni>s. — I eon.sider tliat the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies has no .iltcriiative 
but to continue pledgi'S, expressj-d or implied, 
whi(h had been given in the past, and I can 


. hold out no hope of the policy in regard to agri- 
j cultural land in the Highlands being reconsi- 
dered. 

(4) Lovvlvxdr — It w;is proposed to reserv' 

I an area in the lowlands for agricultural inmu- 
I grants from Iiidi.i. The Committee made it 
'plain that it is averse from any rescrv.ilion 
I of land for any immigrant raoi*, subject to tin 
•suggestion that before applu-.if ion" tor Kind in 
lowland areas are invited an opportunity should 
he taken of sending an otficer cxpt'rienecil m 
' Indian settlement and agricultural methods to re- 
port on the areas. .At present any consideration 
I of the matter i-< in snspen^e jiending receipt from 
;the colony ot ret>orts from the native .and 
j.igrieiiltural points of view on the areas iii 
riue.'ition.” 

! The work of the Colonies Committee did much 
; to abate the bitterness w'hich existed in the 
' relations between the different classes of settlers 
in Kenya, and the situation was further 
improved by the decision of the Indian 
‘ommunity to relinquish their attitude of non- 
j CO operation and to select five members for 
nomination by the Governor to the Legislative 
Council. 

In June 1924, HU Majesty’s Government 
aanouneed the appointment ol an East African 
Coinnnttee. under the Chairmanship of Lord 
Southborough. to consider and report on certain 
quc''tlons regarding the administration and 
economic development of llritlsh East African 
dcpeii»lencjes. Sini*- this enrjuiry was likely to 
affect Indian interests, the Government of India 
urgcjl that the Indian point of view should bo 
heard before the Committee came to any 
conclusions. This request was granted, but 
further action in the matter w'us suspended, 
pending the publieation of the report of the 
Coiiirnissiou pre-sided over by M.ijor Ormshy 
(jorc, which visited Ea.<t Africa to enquire into 
ci'rtaiu aspi rt.s of the qin^stions ref<‘rred to the 
Southborough Committee. The report of the 
Ormshy Gore Comini.->slon vvas pulilUhed in the 
•’niteil Kingdom on .May 7th. 1923. On .June 
hth. Major Ormshy Core announced in the 
House of Commons that, iu view of the 
coniph'tencss of the report presented by the 
Coininibsion w-hich, under his chairmanship, 
had vNited East Africa, His Majesty’s Govern - 
niciit had decided that the Southborough 
t’ommitt'-e should not resume its sittings. 

In November 1926, information reached the 
Government of India, that the Government of 
Kenya contemplated undertaking legisl »tion at 
an curly date in order to make the European 
and Indian communities responsiltle for the net 
cost of their education. It w.as originally 
mtend»*<l to give effect to this decision by 
levying from Europeans a tax on doim-stlc 
servants iu their employ and from Indians a 
poll-ttix. The Indian community resented this 
I differentiation and, ultimately, tlie Colonial 
Government deciiled that both communities 
dioiihi pay the same form of tax, inz., an adult 
poll tax. For Europeans this Ikvs lieen fixed at 
30 shillings and for Indians at 20 shillings. An 
Ordinance giving effect to tins decision was 
passed by the Kenya Legislative Council and 
iiaine into force irom 1st January 1927. 

: Closer Union - -In view of the issue of 
I another White Paper in July 1927, in which it 
I was announced that H la Majesty’s Government 
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had authorised the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies to send to Africa a special Coainiission 
to investigate the possibility of securing more 
elective co-operation between liie Go\ern- 
ments of Eastern and Central African Depen- 
dencies and make recommendations on this 
and cognate matters, the ques^tion regarding ' 
the position of Indians in Kenya again came ! 
to the forefront. | 

In March 1929, the Secretary of State h>r the i 
Colonies sent out Sir Samuel \Yils>on, Under- • 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, to East Africa 
to discuss the recommendations of the Uilton , 
Y'ouug Commission for the closer union oi | 
Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda (and such l 
possible tnoditic,dion of thl‘'^e pruj)os.ils for 1 
elfecting the object in view as may apjH'ir! 
desirable) with the Gtjveruments coucerne»i and ' 
also with any todies or individuals representuig j 
the various intcreots and communities ulfectcd, i 
with a view to seeing how lar it may Iki {Kj»-'ible ' 
to find a basis of general agreement. Sir Samuel ' 
was also directed to ascertain on what lines a ! 
scheme for closer union would beadininlstrativelv | 
workable and otherwise acceptable and to rej^rt i 
the outcome of his conaulmtions. At the Invita* | 
tion of the Secretary of State fur the Colonies, the 
Government of India deputed the Rt. Uon. 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, f.O., to East Africa to help 
the local Indian communities to state tlieir views 
to Sir Samuel Wilson on matters arising out oi 
the Hiltou Young Coumussiou’a Kei>ortand to 
be at Sir Samuel Wilson's disposal, it he wished 
to make use of itiiu tn dealing with the ludian 
deputations. 

Hr. Sastri left India in April and returned in 
June 1929. In the Report presented by hicu 
on his return he recommendea that the Govern- 
ment of India should^ 

(a) press for inquiries aa to the tjisis of a 
civilisation fruncluse whicli shall be 
conuQou to all races alike , 

{1) invoke the good olfices "f the Colonial 
Olfice and 01 the Government of Kenya 
tn securing the consent of the Duro- 
peau Community to the establisiiment 
of a common roll ; 

(c) oppose tlie grant of responsible govern- 
ment to Ken>a or of any institutions 
leading up to it ; 

{(1) oppose the establishment of a Central 
Council on the Hues proposed by Sir 
Samuel Wilson : 

{•') demand, in case of the establishment 
of some such iiody that tlie unofficial 
representatives from eacli province 
should include an adequate number of 
Indians ; 

(/) advocate the continuance of the official 
majority iu ttie Legislative Council of 
Kenya , 

(y) demand that the representation of 
natives in the Kenya I.egislative 
Council stiould be by natives or by 
Europeans and Indians in equal propor- 
tions. 

Thereafter meetings of the Standing Emigra- 

cn Committee were held and tlie decision 


arrived at by the Government of India was 
communicated to HU Majesty’s Government. 

The report of Sir Samuel Wilson was published 
on the 5th October 1929. Another mei-ting of 
the Standing Emigration Committee was held 
soon thereafter to consider the report and a 
further communication was addressed to HU 
Majesty’s Government on the sulqect. 

The conclusions of His Majesty’s Government 
as regards closer union in East Airica were 
publisned in June, 1930, in the form of a 
White Taper and it was announced tliat they 
would be submitted to a Joint Committee of 
the two Houses of Parliament. In accordance 
with this decision a Select Committee was set 
up m November, l‘J30. Tlie Government of 
India communicated their views in a despatch 
to the Secretary of State for Indi.v on the 
seneme set out in the W hibe Paper in so far as 
It atfeoted the Indian population in East Airica. 
With the permission of the Joint Select 
Committee oi P.irlianitnt they also deputed the 
Right Honourable V. S Srinivasa Sastri, P.C., 
0 H .a-< their repre-entative to pre^eIlt their case 
and elucidate lu the course of oral examination 
such questions as the Committee might consider 
necessary to refer to him. The Select Committee 
e.xamined Mr. Sastri in July, 1931, 

The rej.K)rt of tlie Committee was publisheil 
simultaneously in England. East Africa and 
India on the* 2nd November, 1031, and the 
dwwi-ns of His Majesty's Government on the 
rccominenilations of the Committee together 
with certain Oi»rrespon(lenco arising from tho 
report of tlie Comniitteo wore also similarly 
published on tho 24th August, 1932. 

As regards tho (juestiou of (Vo.ier I’/uon, 
His Majestv’s Govornmont have acceptinl the 
view of the Joint Committee that apart from 
con->ide.ratioii» arising out of tho Mandatory 
pi>sition ot the Tunganvika Territory, the time 
has not arrived for taking any lar-reaching 
stej) in the dire* tion of tho formal Cnioii of the 
several East .Aluo.in Depondencies. 

'I'liore was no inijiortant development in 
regard to this question until 193,') when coriaiii 
seetioiis in Kenya attempted to revive the pro- 
jiosal for Clow'r Union. Early that year an 
unolliciul eonfeieiiee of Kuropcan.>=, held at 
.Arusha, was repoited to have expressed the view 
that sinee 1931 ciieuinstaiices had changed so 
rapidly as to justiiy a reversal of the Joint 
Coiiiiuittee’s decision and that immediate 
stejis should be taken towards the Closer Union 
East Afnea. A “Memorandum on Union” 
wasaK) forwarded to the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies by the European Elected Members’ 
Organisation ot the Kenya I.egislative Council. 
Ills .Majesty's Government did not, however, 
ouisider that there were ade<]uate grounds toi 
riHqKiUlUg an enquiiy into the matters which had 
been so carefully invest igvited bj the Joint Select 
Coiuiuittce as ie< eiitlv as 19.51. This <tecision 
IS contaiiKd in Mr. MaUulm MacDonahl's 
(iesjiatcli. dated the l2th October, 193.), to Ills 
Exeullciiej the tioveiiini oi Kenya which has 
been published in all the countries eoiiceined. 

Franchise. --As legards frauclii&e.Uis Majesty ’s 
Government stated iu the White Paper of 1930 
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'hat “ His Majesty's GuSerDiucut arc uf the 
■ •pimnD that the estabhshnicut oi a comm«*n roll 
Is the object to be aiiiifi at and attained, NVith 
an equal iranchise ui a ci\iiuati>in<ir educatnni 
character open tu all races " In I'JJI the questinn 
oi liancltLse was aIs<-> reierred to the Joint ??elett 
Committee of Farliaineiit which was apiKiinted 
to consifior the question of LIom-i rnion. After 
(ti'i U"ina tho ar_'Uin<Mits tliat ha«l b» i n bmunht 
loiuard tot and au'ainst a common flcttoial loll 
th'- M let r ( oiamilt'-f '•tated iii paia. lim ol thru 
irpoit tliat It would lie iiniiKo tii aHr uiulri 
{iiesfiit coudirioii-' to ad\oi_.ite the adojitioii ot 
the sv-teiu oi < utumoii mil irpu-'HitaTiou in 
pieleieiirr to the exi'.tiu',: •«\'.Trni oi rlc<tion 
■J he >ei Iet.u\ ot >T,ire iol The i olonirs ,mt pted 
the lei onimeiidatiou' ui the Joint 'select t oiii- 
inittee lu the niatiei 


ai'aiustauy person' on tiic ^ouud ol race, colour, 
creed oranytliiui: else. I^jually 1 want to makc 
it cieai that the eaistmt: adininistrati\e prai 
tice which wa< lirst laid down by Lord Lluin is 
to be continued 1 wish that to be understc-ci 
clearly both in India and elsewhere. 'Ih-^ 
existing admini'trathe practice of the Keii\a 
Governiiient which has been followed s'cVc 
Ihius Will coiitinuc. In the area demarcated a* 
the European area imt by law. nut b\ anj- 
thinu in the Order-in-Loiincil. but a> a matter oi 
admmistration that practice will continue in the 
iiituie as in the |>aot. Ihere will be no Ic^al 
colour bar.’ 

lu spite oi plot* -t-. tr.-m the Gi .\ crnmciit ol 
India ,iiid tlif Imal Iniiiau l••.mInnlllt\ . tin 
OriIer-iu-( otificji contt mj l.iti d in tie abo\c 


Highlands. — f he Jnmt 'srlc« t t ommiftee 

OI railiaineut which was apiiointed To i on- 
ssider the qiicsthm oi ( lc»'ei I niun iii East 
.Aniia. had leiommeudpd tlhit “ m \iew oi the 
lUTN uusnc's aiiiouL: the itari\p popiil.iticm 
as leuaid' the land qtiP'tioii. a ml! and .mThori- 
tativp iuqimv «houM be uudritaken iminrdiatelv 
into the need' ot the native population. lucscnl 
and pro'pective. with rP'pe<t to land within oi 
witliouT the le'CiNC lield Pitl'oi on tnbal oi on 
mdiMdiial leiiuie.” In .\piil. I''!- a i.'om- 
ini"iuii was aicuidinulv appointed l.y Hi' 
.MajC'ty s i.oNeiniueiit and the tcini' oi lei* leuce 
of the < ommis'iou hn hided the lollowin*,: • 


aniiouiicf ii'ciit iss'u*! in Kebruarv. 

1 hoimh tile Order doos not contain a delinitioti 
of tlip ■piiMl'Sed iM'i'ition ’ which pcrboiis 
of Luroppiin ib-'i enf arc to ha\c within tin 
tenitorial limits to ]„ m, u,d. d in the Hmhlatid-. 

■ Ill' Majc'ij » i.oseimneut ha\c made it clear 
fh.it time 1 ' no intent ion ul chainiiii'i th' 
.iduiini'rtafiNe pr.u tn c whn h iui' i.een loliowcd 

■ loi jn.iu\ \eai-. vMth iciiard to alien ition <iiid 
' aaU'icL OI bind in tlie iijehland'. I hi' decmoii 

ha' laii'ed pioiomnl di'.ipjn iintinent to all 
'Otion> ot indi.m opinion botli m Keny.i .iiid 
in Jndui. in j'.ufnuiai bi'iausp nt tlie jiielercnit 
whi* h It air.ud' e\in to non-bnti'h >suiijccts 
oi l-tuopcan i.K e. 


' To define the area known as the Hish- 
laiulh within which persons of Jhiroywan 
dP'Ceiit are to have a privilnzed po^lr|on jn 
a''Cordaiice with the White Paper of lh2:5 ’ 

The Comuiia»iou in their icjMirt, which was. 
published m M^fy rJ34, recomrueuded that the 
b.iundaries of the Ji^uiopcan ilijihlauds bhould 
be salt'guaided by Ordcr-iu-Cuuncil so that the 
European community luiyiht iia\e the same 
measure of secuuty in ictfaid to land as the 
t oiiiniission iiad recumineiided lor the natives. 
Has Maje&t>’s Government announced that they 
accepted this recomineiidation oi the Land 
i'oraraissiou The Indian community was 
perluibed by this annoum einent as the proptiscil 
Order-in-t'ouncil would gi\e st.itutmy ellcct to 
restrictions which were ori^unally considered 
necessary on grounds of udiumistiative coiucui 
ence and representations wcie made to His 
Majesty’s Governiiieut both by the Go\erumeiit 
ol India and the iocui Indian cuioiuiiuity. -No 
Order-m-Council had been promulu.itcd till the 
end oi 1937. but the position as it uttects Indians 
appears clear from the lujlowin" extracts 
ir(»m the speech of the Secretaiy or State toi 
the Colonies made on the 9th July, 193C — 

‘(a) What Is contemplated, arising out of the 

recoiiiiiiendutioiis oi the (yioiiis-Caiicr) Com- 
mission, 13 the ibsue of two (Jrders-in-Council. 
There aie. ot course, many otlM-r thmus ari'ing 
uut of Those rrcomiucndatioTis, but the jMiints 
which have been raised arc chiclly concpnicd 
w ith these Orders-in-Council. One oi them is to 
dcline the boimdaiics oi itiose y^iits «,f the 
Hi'-'hlands wiiich are to be set a^idc for uoii- 
iiatiNc oecupalion, and (b) I w.iut to make it 
clear that there la to be nothing in ejllioi Order 
iraposing any legal disability against Indians or 


I i.owianas.— ^ut.scqueiit to the announcement 
! made in the House of Commons in 10‘^4 in 
j connection with Uie ’ bow land.'.’ the question 
ot deputing an olhcer to examine these areas 
was considered by the GoM iumrut ui India who 
thought it inadvisable to proceed any Xurthei 
with the idea. 

Apart irom the majur luoblems outlined above, 
other qiiediuns have alwi been cjiusing couccin 
to the Indian coinmuniry m the colony, Ihe 
most impoitant of these are (i) the Urdmauce to 
coutiol and legulate the iiiarketiiig oi native 
t rodiice and (nj the ’i'run.-i])ort Control Ordinance. 
Lhe tormer JUll sought to regulate the selling and 
buying ot native produce by such methods as 
limiting tlie number of licences and confining 
sales to specified localities so as to ensure con- 
I trol over quality. As a number of Indian traders 
were atfcctc<i, representations were made to His 
Majesty's Goveimnent by the Government of 
India and the Gill was revised in ccitain rcijiccts 
and became law in 193j. It was brouglit into 
force from the 1st January, 1930. 

The Kenya Transport Control Gill which was 
passcdlast year was intended to gne ctlect to the 
recommendations ot the Kenya Tian.sj.i.rt Co- 
uidinatinii Committee which was apjiujntcd in 
1935 to inve-'tigaie and curi'idcr ttic di 'ualulity 
of co-oidmatiug and icLriiJuring all Igims of 
tian'.poit in the ciniiy. ' The Indian 
li.pml,cn of t ho K.'nya Lrm.I.ituo Council 
objected to Tlie i.riiiuple m the Gill a' in 
th* attempt tu jue\cur wa-itciui competition be- 
twi ell the railway-s and ot her luiiU' oi tr.iii'ini irt 
m Keiija.thev leit tliat tl.e cuii'idcralilc iiitcrc't.' 
ot Indian' ill the Uati'pi.ir iiniustiy would be 
atlectcd ad\ei,ciy. 'ifi,; nth.^ main objections 
weie directed ugaiii.-,t the compoaiiion ut the 
Transport Licenaing Goard and the provision 
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reldtiiis to the graut of exclusive licfUte^. The Government that tlie rumour'* were without 
Hill ha? now become law and au Indian has foundation. 

t.eei, arr<^inted tn the Tr.,n>p..rt Uf.i.m:: Njassaland and the Rhodeeias -The 

report ot the Itovai l'oiiimi??ion winch had been 
III the latter hall oi lu.W and the beuiuniiig ! ai>pointe»l in In.iS to inciuire into the question 

o[ the Xeiiv a Indian^ wtie inreie-'te-l in j nt i h ^ef co-oi>eratioii between Suuthem Khode- 

il) Tiie Injiiiigiatiun oi ,lewi'-h ieiu-_'ee'.. (!') thej'-ia. Noitheru Kh4ide-.ia and a'-'-alanil was 
kenv a Imniigiatiou Ke'-ttii tion i lidinain e and j re« ei\ ed and wa'x umb'r tin- exaimiialinn of the 
' ',) the lepie'-entaTion ni the Indian i luunmiutv j • iov t jiniient ot India hut in vu-w oi the war the 

on the Keiiva imruigi. ion hoaul \]l tin | tli-** u-"-ion-5 have bei ii '•iiapt iicii d fui tlie i're?ciil. 


Thiee qiif'rioii'* weie ( onnect* li w ith one .inothei j 
m '•onir rcuni lit- >rajt't\''> koveinnient liaii I 
IHidei roii'ideiation a '•I heine tot the Mttlementj 
oi a '•in. ill iiund'ei oi JeW' in the Keiiva lliah-1 
land-? The ni<iin ubjet riuti ul the Indianj 
commuiutv wa-^ that it would aieonl to loiiigii 
-ubjeet'- W llhlii a lilltl'.h 1 oionv pi 1 \ ikge- W hn h 
aie denied to Hiiti-'h Indian ?ubjeit-' A? Hi" 
.Maje"t>’3 Goveiiiiiient Wtie i oininitt. •! to a 
polii \ of settling .I<*wi''li leliiget" ii oiu I’t iiTial 
Ihliope it wa- not ]»tW"llde to meet The obje« tloie 
oi till* Indian (oininiiiiity in rlie niatr< i To 
pieveiiT an iutlux oi de"tinite and umle'itable 
lotelgnci" ii'to tlie Colniiv a" a ic'-ull ol llie 
luTt inati'inal "ituation in l.ui'qe. an Jnimigia- 
tion Advi^oiv Ho^ud wa? e''lvibii?lRal in Oitobii. 
rdJ*s, TTie Jloaid was to si<i\i"e the « omini'- 
Moiici ol Hollce on >ui h inatteis a^mav be 
leleiied to it in eonmaiion with imnugiation 
into Ken>a Imt it wa" not intended tliat it 
"houhl inn'ider or advi'c upon an\ a^pi-i t oi 
Indian iniiuigiatinn ,N es ei theh*"-. it wa- nit 
that Tlie Imlian tomniuuitv whnh i? vitallv 

uiteicsted in the t oiii]iO''ition oi tin* population 
and the eeononiie developineiit ot tlie I'oloiiv 
"hould lie lepiesenteil <jti the IhMid Jlepie'eii- 
ration', vseje niadi to Ills .M.ije't \ ‘s toiveininenl 
in tilt' niattei .ind tlie le-siilr ul tlie jepie'.rtita- 
lioii'* 1 ? awaited. 'ITie uhjections t.> tlie K*n\a 
ininugiaiion Jle'tiietion Hill eeiitud loinultwo 
[iioM'.ions ol the Hill — (otlie ju o\ i^nui .int lio* 
liMiig the liiiMiigialnm Utinei to leqiine anv 
intending iiiifiugMiiT who i? without anv vi'il'le 
uhmii" ot '-uppoit m i^lilnlv To Im c oim* a p.inp«'i . 
to give MMiiiity iiv hond to an ainotint not 
exiei-diiig iaon . and The piovi^ion alteiing 
the j.iM iod of 1- month', w ithiii w Im [j an intend- 
in',' iiiiiiu'giaiit ha.' to pn)\( that he i' not a 
pioliibited innmgiaiit, to .inv penod the Immi- 
giatioii Oriicei iiiav tix iii hn di'< n tioii. TTioiigh 
tlu'se cl.iU'e' well' intended to .ipplv oiiK to 
iinniigiant' iroiii Kuiojie, the Indian toiiiniunitv 
thought that thev luiglit at .inv fjiiie be .i]>plied 
to Induuis al'o 

Both qin-'t lull' li.ive been 'i-tt led '.il if.fat tonlv 
Indian lejin-vi iit.itioii on the Hoard li.i' now 
hi ell (oinedid and uiuh-i the revi'id pioM'ioii' 
all iniiiiigiaiit' aie divided into two tlas'e? (i/| 
tho'e who will It ueii''>,iij be leieived hack 
hj tin it eoiiiiti \ of biitlioi Ol igni ami 1 tlio'e 
who will not he 'O iieelVfd haik, tin • xl'tiua 
l.iw hiing lelt piaitnaitv nnalleied in ie']»eit 
ol the toimei c.itegoiv of pei'oii'. Indians 
tlierefi.ie will he unal}eil»<i l-.\ tins nieasute 
v\liich received tiie Jtoval u''ent in M4i\ Ihdt) 

XangaDyika - In the .idjoiniiig inainl.iteil 
femtoi s ol 'J'angaiiv ika, the Indian loiniunnitv 
Wile deeptv loiiei'i lied at the i tliiionud tiail'tei 
ol the teiMtoi\ to Geiiiianv. ITieii vieW' in 
le'gaid to thi' 'iibjeit weie t onmninn aled l)> 
the Goveinnient oi India to His Majestj'' 
Uuverunieiit. It was leatned liom Hi.s M.ije'ti's 


Natal — Out of a total population oi about 
.is UOO Indian immigiants in N'at.il in 1937, 
appioxiiiiatelv *27 WO ul 71 per i ent aie (accord- 
ing to the ll>37 Ft port of the Protei tor oi Imini- 
giant' in -Natal jU't publishtd) in einployii ent 
111 the I'rovimes and many, jn a.blitiou. are 
laiimiig on tlicir ow u account and <arrving on 
othertrades, Thtie is. liuweVex cousideiable 
nueinplov ineiit in audaiuund lluibau. 

()i fho'e in emplov iiient, tlie larges-t mimber. 
about h.UOO. ale in tie sugai imlustiv. The 
next laigc't uuiaiiei uie in the lurpoiaie i>c*dies. 
width pio'ide iinploviiicnt foi ovei 2.1U0. 
Mi'ccllancous industiie' and i inpiov in. nt as 
domestic scivanls account lor a05u. and tea 
eoa! and lailwajs emjiloy loughlv 1,750. 

The aviiage late oi wages paid on the estate 
is 42'. 0(/ pi'i month with food, aecoinmu- 
dilion. medie.il attention and 111 ' diciiie Hoe ul 
chai'ge. 

The tot.il number of Indi.ins employed iii 
coal-mines in Xaral during the \» ar was* 
of whom r>r»7 Were men. 345 women and the icst 
ihiltireii. 

lTn‘ wages on tlie lines leiiiained about the 
sanii U' btloie iiauielv. or liw. tn/. ]nr 

'liut. with loud, medicine, innhcal attention 
.Uid '{U.-irters tier 

The miini.ci of Indians in Xatal on did De* 
ei iuIhT 1U.3T WU' ai>piu.\iniatel\ 171. UUU, of 
whom ik's.oou wtie iiKiU'. 2i..ut)ii leinalesand 
tlie II « hildren Ul the 171. UUU about liti.hUU 
lepies' lit the oiiginal immigrant' and 144, uuu 
,jie ^«atal bom. 

Tin re wen* 274 moie liirths and lO.S less 
dCMtii' during I'l.l? tliau in tile jirevious >eai, 
I'linging tile biith nite to 4.'< 7U per mih'* and 
deutli rate to ll 1.') per mille. 1 Th‘ (onespondmg 
ligin.s 01 Iti.p) were 46 Si and 15 Ji, rea- 
ped ivelv. 

Tfiedeatli rate m lil.i? is the loweat lor the 
i.i'tMxveai' There wire no arrivals dnnng 
the je.ir, cmigiation to ^atal having been 
stopiKHl Ia the Indian VctoflUll. Tlie total 
nuinbei ol liiduin iinmigranls who returned to 
Imlia duiing the jewi was 232, ul which ilo 
weie sent to Imiia liom dilferent j'arts of the 
Union uiniei tin .\"i'ted Hmigratioi* S' heme. 
Tile number ot Indian eliildren atteinling the 
sih«K)ls, Imtii iloveiniuent and aidetl, is ahunt 
22. .Toil out oi a total idiiUhtgi population ul 
104 .">00, tliiis liringmg tlie })orcen1 age to 21. 

Duiing the ve.ir tlieie was a renewal of the 
agitation m Duih.ut on tJie question of penetia- 
tioii ol Uuiupeaii aieas h\ Indians, i’rutests 
I Weie in.ide b\ the Aatal Indian -Tssoi lalion m .i 
lettei to tlie 'I’uwii tlerk. JmrlMii, hut at the 
I suggestion of the ^Imisttr of the interior who 
j visited Duiban it was agreed to estal.lish nioie 
Udrdial relations between tiie European and 
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Indian c-uninmnities. A jujiit committee of 
repre>eiitati\ e= i»l the lHirl*an City roiiiitil amt 
tlie -Natxtl Itidiaii A— -x iatiun wa-^i :ic » ordmulN 
luiiiir.l. Ap.irt trolu {iiirc li.i-'t-s **f jir<»pert> tin* 
(.omiaitrer Will ilrai with <tn»--riuh'i of Imiiaii 
huU'.iiii; anil {-rn\ I'l'm ol iniuiitip.tl aiiii-iiitit" 111 
Indian area- laall'^uratinu tin- ot the 

I uinnntti-e the Alo nta 0 n« ral t-i the «fo\ « riiuieiit 
<»1 India, Mr llama ilau, cvaid tliat hot milv tlje 
I iiiMii »i<)\ t rnnn nt liUt al-o the t.iweriiineiit ot 
India wuuld watih with int. ri-t tin re'-idt** ot 
this experiinenf^ 

(3) Fiji and British Guiana. — Emigration 
to Fiji was itopp. d in 1917, under liule 
16(B}(»lthe Defence of India (Uon'-olidate'*) 
Rules in pursuance of the general policy of 
stopping recruitment under tiie indenturc<l 
system of emigration. VVith a view to secure, if 
possiliie, a renewal ui emigraiiou to tiie Colony, 
an unorticial mission compO'cU of the Bishop of 
Folynesia and Mr. llaukine. Receiver-General to 
the Fiji CuNernment, arrived in India in Deeein 
bet 1919, and submitted a scheme of colonisa- 
tion, which wa- referred to a committc*- of tlie 
Imperial Legislative Council on 4tli February, 
1920. To secure a favourable reception tor tin- 
mission tlie Fiji (lovernraent caiicelKvl all out- 
.-tanding indentures ot East lQ(iian labourer-: 
from 2u(l January, 1920, and also aonounci-d 
thfir intention to take early measures to pro\ide 
lui- the representation of the Indian comniimity 
on the Legislative Council on an elective h.\si' 
by two riieiubers. In accordance with the 
recommendations iiiide by the ('omniittce the 
(lovernmcnt of India informed the mUsioii in 
March, 1020, that they would l-e willing to semi I 
n Committee to Fiji provide*! that tlie Govern- 
ment of Fiji and the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies would guarantee that ’ the position ol 
the enugruiitb in their new home will in all 
respects b** equal to that any other class oi 
iils Majesty’s subjects resi*h-nt in Fiji ” In July, 
1920, the Government of Fiji informed the 
Secretary t.f State f*»r the Colonics of their 
wilUngm’SS to give tiie pledge, subject to his 
approval. Arrangements with regard to the 
contemplated deputation, however, were 
poued until January 1921, owing to tlie 
unnouncemeut ol Lord Milner’s policy in leeanl 
to Indians lu Kenya, ami the desirability ol 
consulting the new Legislature in India. Aftoi 
consultation with the Fiji Go\ eriimeiit as to the 
terms ol reference ami personnel of the deputa- 
tion, an announcement was ma*ie on the 27th 
June, 1921. But owing to tlie inaldhty of the 
two Indian member-. Messrs Srinivasa Sastri 
and Hirdaynath Kunzru, who had l)ecn nomi- 
naUnl to join the Committee which as finally 
constituted consisted of Messrs. Vciikatapati 
Raju, G L. Corbett, Govin*! Saliai Sharma, and 
Lieutenant S ilissam-ud-din Khan did not 
reach Fiji until the end of January 1922 

■J he labour troubles in Fiji m the years 1920-21 
had produced an uiu'.xptcted rc.^ultm India. 'I he 
Government ol Fiji cancell*-d the indentures of 
Indian labourers, as from .ianiuiry 1920, while 
arrangement.s were made for the early repatria- 
tion of such of them as desired to return to 
their own country. In consecjiiciice, larg<- 
numbers left Fiji. Many arrived in India com- 
parativ»ly de‘-titute ; while others, who were 
colonial l>orn or whose long residence in the 
colonies had rendered them unfit for the old 


social condition's, found themselves utterly out 
of place — imlfcd foreigner — in their own coun- 
try. llctuni* il emigrants from other coloni< = 
aBo, heing in difhculiits owing to the unfavour- 
able fconomic situation in India, strongly de-lu d 
to return tu tlie u-rritories irom whicii tlicy had 
come. During the early part of 1921. from all 
parts of luUiathefe was astrady drift of de-titut*- 
ami distn-scil l.ibourt-rs in the direction ol 
Calcutta wijere tliev liojx d to find ships to tak* 
th*‘in hack to tin- colonics in which they wen 
certain of work and livr liliooii. At the earnest 
representation of tiie Fiji Goverunient, and ait« r 
fullcoiisultation witli representative public 111 * 11 . 
arrang*-incnls wire ip.ide to relax tlie emigration 
restriction in favour ol thoae Indians who were 
lH>rn ami ha'l propertv in any colony, as well a^ 
of such near relations as they desired to taki’ 
with them. Admirable work was done among 
tlu-se *liatressed persons by the Emigrants 
Friemliy Service Committee which had been 
formed primarily to deal with the application- 
of repatriated Indians desirous of returning to 
Fiji. Ihe Govcrnmeul of liulia gave discretion 
to this Committee to permit persons who couM 
prove that they ha*1 been in Fiji to return there 
It they so desireii. Tlie local labour conditions 
stimulated the return of these unfortunate 
pe«»ple by giving them assisted passages. The 
Legislative Assembly had made a grant of f I, fil'd 
(or the maintenance of these labourers, until 
such time as they were able to find work ami 
•^ettle down in Imlia. The ncpiitation from 
India left Fiji on the 3r*i April, 1922, 
and suhnutte*! its report to the Government of 
ln<lia. It has imt been piibli-hcd. 

In February, 1929, Letti rs Patent under 
which the constituti.iii of tlie Fiji Legisl-ative 
CVmncii wa-s revised were l'^ut'd. Provision 
was rn-a*le, inter o/ia, for tlic election of three 
Indian members on a communal basis. On 
the .7th iNovember, 1929, *jiie of tiie Indian 
mt'mbers miACd a resolution reeomraouding the 
adoption of a common elcct'*ral roll in place of 
the existing communal one. The resolution 
was supp*>rted by tlio tiiree Indian members 
and opp*)se*l by tlie re>t of the Council including 
the eleete*! European au*l nominated Fijian 
momhor>. As a protisst against this vote, all 
thr <‘0 liulian nonuber?, ri-^si*jned their seats and, 
no Indian Imving suhsiMpieutly olfere*! hinise-If 
f*)r eloi-ti*>n, tiie seats romuiiUHl unfille*! thruugh- 
*>ut the liie of tht^ Council. A fresh election 
vvashe.ld ituring 19.J2 and as a rasult two Iruliau 
constituencies returnwi tiieir roprest-ntatives 
t*) tho Couru-il, lint n*» candi'latti otfer*i*i iamself 
for election from the tliird constituency. 

In 1925, the * li-«-t* *1 fiulian niember-' of th*' 
Legi-'bitive Couiieil advtx at* d a •'\ '(*-111 of itomi- 
natu*n in pla* *• or the "V-'ti-m ot , li i tioii ami the 
prop'i-a! w.is *»pi) 0 -e*l l>y tin- lot ,d lutli.in A--***-!- 
.iti«m. Eurojxan *>[»mii»n w.i- <li\itl. .1. The 
i!*>vi-rniiieut ')( lu'lia 'iipporte*! th.- jirin* ip!» ot 
.-h-4 ti*ui and made i .-pn ••* nfatioii'* to Hi-^ 
.Mau-stv’-j Go\.-rnni.-nt. Tli.- *l.-ei-ion of His 
Maje'tvN GoVi-riiMlent !•* e.ilit,iitl< *1 111 tin- *l.-s- 
pateh, «late*l th* 2*'rii .luly Li u;, addr. -'i it by the 
Sei r» tary ot Stat*- tor rii. rolonir- I*, the GoCeni- 
mi-iit o* Fiji. 'J’h. niain jioiuts of the dt-iisioii 
. wi n- — 

(«) th*‘ Fijiaii rrpn •'entativ*-s -hoiild l>e c» lec- 
ted as In-r* tof*jre, by the U*>Vernor from a 
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panel submitted by the Great Council of Native 
Chiefs ; 

(b) some of the European and Indian members 
'iliould be elected and the others nominated ; 

(c) the circumstances were su< h as to make it 
impossible to arran^'e for reprt s.-ntation ot the 
three s<M-tions of tin* population by me.in-^ of a 
^ieneral franchise. The Legislative founcil 
•>li(iuld cou>i'>t of the Governor, Ih ollicial lueun- 
hers, a European members (d to be elt 1 1< d «*u a 
euiiiuiuiial franchl^t* and '2 to be nominated). 
Eijian nieinber!' (ail to be sdei ted as at jireseiit) 
and 5 Indian numbers (3 to be elected «>n a 
eommunal fraueliise and 2 to be noininat. d). 

The Legislative Counril as newly constituted 
met In September 1037. 


Another important matter which is attracting 
atb'iition is th.it of laud tenure. Indians ex- 
perience a number of practical dinnulth> 
connected with the lea^e^ of land and the 
admini.vtration of the land law andlhev ha\e been 
brouiilit to the notice of llis Majesty^ (iov. rii- 
meut by the Government of In«lia. 
hi September llUh;, the ( ouneil of chitfs 
(d Fiji airreed that all lands (including leaM•^) not 
recpiiredfoi the maintenance of the Fijian owners 
should be dpi lied for settlement : that to further 
this end a Committee should be appointed to 
imiuire iiitii iiii.! to JctiTmiuc tin; aiiioiiiit of lainl 
ina-ilL'il tor prupiT devciopnieut by tho ^'atlVo 
oMiiers, ami that all lain! (iiLclmliim b a^oil) not 
no roquirwl nhould bo handed ovc-r to the I loveni- 
nient to lease on behalf of the Fijians 


In Xovemher lllSh the flovernment of Fiji 
puhlisheil a Xative hand Trust Jlill to provido 
for till’ establishment of a Native Land Trust 
Jioard to administer all native lands in tin- volonv 
and to give power to the Governor to .appoint 
a Local Committee in any district to ailvKo 
the -Boanl on anv m.ittcrs affecting such land 
within the district. Under the JUIl ccrtiin 
land^ is to ]je allocated for the cxchi'»ive U'-e 
of Fijians and the remaimler made available 
on lease for non-Fijians (inclmling Indi.ins). 
Government have been assured that Indians 
will be represented on the District Ad\Nory 
Coininittees and that le.iscs of non-rcsiTVcil 
native land may be granti*d for peritals extend- 
ing up to th) yiMrs, The Government of India 
inade 'I - • . , * '• m the Bill with a 

I • ■ ■ Indian interests. 

■ 'I . inents passed its 

■ ■ ■ ■ ! 1 .tivo Council on 

February 22, 1940. 


subject of alleged discrimination in the 
Fiji t.'ivil Service the Governnieiit of India have 
now been assured by His Majesty's Governincnt 
tliat tliere is no rule pri*venting the appoint- 
ment of an Indian as such to any jiosts in Fiji 
exc(*pt those concerned solely with Fijiaii 
administration. Tlu* Colonial Governnieiit liad 
und<*r coii'sideratiou a proposal to fix a quota 
for Indian emigrants but the matter has been 
lield over for discussion with the Government of 
India after the war. 


. British Cuiana. — ^The Indian population 
in this colony belong almost entirely to the 
labouring classes and their grievances are mainly 
economic. Towards the end of 1919, a deputa- 
tion consisting of the Hon'ble Dr. J. J. Nunan, 


Attorney-General, and Mr. J A. Luckhoo 
a prominent Indian who was a member of the 
combined court, visited India to put forward a 
scheme for the colonisation of British Guiana by 
means of emigration from India. This was 
examined by a Committee of the Indian Legis- 
lature, which advised that a deputation be sent 
from India to investigate conditions on the spot. 
Owing to certain unforeseen circumstances it 
was not found pos.sible to proceed with the pro- 
posal until 1922, when a deputation consisting 
of Messrs. Pillai, Keatinge and Tivary visited 
British Guiana. Mr. Keatinge was a funner 
member of the Indian Civil Service who had 
retired from the post of Director of .•Agriculture, 
Bombay • Diwan Bahadur P. Kesava Pillai 
was an elected member of the Madras Legislative 
Council of which he was also Vice-President ; and 
Mr. Tivary was a member of the Servants of 
India Society who had done considerableamount 
of Social Welfare Work among the Depressed 
Classes in the United Provinces. The two 
n-ports of the deputation were publb-hcd on the 
21st of Janu.ary 1924. Towards the end of the 
month a deputation from the Colony of British 
Guiana, consUting of Sir Joseph Nunan, Et., 
and the Hon. Mr. J. C. Luckhoo, K C., arrived 
in India for further discussions. The Standing 
Emigration Committee of the Indian Legislature 
eventually reported that while they would be 
inclincil to view with favour the colonization 
scheme put forward by the deputation, they 
would, before making any definite recommenda- 
tion, like the Govemnient of India to depute an 
olDccr to British Guiana to report on certain 
matter. Kunwar Maharaj Singh, M.A., C.T.E., 
Bar-at-Lavv, was deputed for this purpose. 
He proceeded to that Colony in September 
1925. His report w.as received on February 
1st, 1926, and published. He nude 
certain criticisms and suggestions ami the 
whole matter w.\s thus satisfactorily settled. 
The colonisation sclieme lias not yet eonic into 
operation as the Colonial Government are not 
hi a position at present to alford the cost which 
it involves. 

In March 1D23, following special inquiries 
by the Colonial Otfice, reports appeared 
In the press that a bill had been introduced in 
the Hou-«e of Commons empowering His Majesty’s 
Governnieiit to alter the constitution of 
British Guiana by Order in Council. The 
changes eventually introducM by the British 
Guiana (Constitution), Order in Council 1928, 
did not involve any differentiation against 
Indians and did not in any way infrings the 
provisions of the special declaratory Ordinance 
which was passed by the Colonial Government 
in 1923 and wliich confers equality of status 
on all persons of East Indian race resident in 
the Colony. 

Nothiii'j import.ant about the Indian om 
niunity in tli.it colony was heard till September- 
October 1935, \iheii’therc were labour disturb- 
ances on certain sUizar estates A Commission 
was appointed bv the Governor to enquire into 
and n-port on («) tlie causes which led up tu the 
disturbances and (6), inter alia, the condition of 
labour on sugar estates ; and to advise on the 
measures neci-ssary to obviate tlie recurrence of 
similar disputes From tie* report of tlie Com- 
mission, w’hich was published in December 1936, 
it would appear that the disturbances w’ere 
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nrimarilv of an economic character and were ! was made available to the press in October 1930. 
insnired'bv arievances and dbabilities which the , (inly a summary of the ree.jinmendatu.ns oi the 


inspired by arievances aud disabilitit'S %vmcii toe 
Commission found to be cenunii- and whieh v-t re* 
common to both African ami Indian labounr- 
whether re-^ident or iion-rt -iid* nt. Thi re !« n-u- 


C»»nmnssion WiVK avaiiable. the rep<*rt wiU nut 
]»(• published by His ilau'ty'B (hivernmeiii 
f«»r the present The 1. recdiimn'iidtn 


son to suspect that the po^itii.n ..f the Indian that :soiii • othM-r or urticer>. preferably member; 
labourer ha- somewhat deteriorated lu the U-t i ot th.- Kibour department dioiild -peciali-e in 

few years The abolition of thi indenture^! , Ka-t Indian uiie-tion« and if suitable eaiididate.' 

system wa< no doubt niu-t d..drjiUe and eoiisti- i are torthcominii should l^e hast Indians, iln 


tute=i a theoretical advance, but as thm:*? an at 1 i oniini— i<m also rei.oiununded that the pos-ibil- 
nre^ut the Indian labourer no lonirer enjo\- th.- | ity of the appointuutit <'f -uitabie East Indian- 

measure of security provided by the iTumiaratioii ; to po-ts in the (b-vernnient servue -hoiild be 

Ordinance in regard to pav. hours of woih and | carcfullv born, in mind bv Colonial (Toveniinent- 
other benefit^ an'l the <iip.'‘rvi-ion of the Tinmi- j Tiny e\prt— -td sympathy with the toniplairiT- 

■jration officer^ in hi- relation vith tile i.laiitati.Jii ] reuardinii the arrans.-iut nf- for lemtinn-ntion 
authorities In order to rt-nudy this state ol | and validation of E.i-t Indian marriaert- and 
iffiirs the’Oomniis-ioii haS n coiUDunded : i retoriniierided iliat Tht-e iiiarria'JCs sliould -o lar 

" . V j 1 ^3 the law IS ...jntm.ii be put on exactly tJie 

(i) the creation by Government ol roiiic 
authority \nth auch powers a- are lonsi.l. red : 

neces-ary for the etbeieut saf* ^uaidinu of the ' j|, effect the . omnus-ioii (onceded practicalh 

interests of both tinplovcd and employer; and | jiH ihe .b-mand- to uliith Indians thenirelvea 
(u\ the revi-ion of the nrovi-ion of th.* i aUa. lied imi,ortance The treneral recrmimen- 
Emplovcrs and Servants^ Oi.liname in f'^thuis ^hn h reUte t.. matt.-r^ of 
th?>iht of more niod.ni comwptioii- oi and labour administration appear 

the r.lations b.-tw.ifn emplo%er and employ'd j ^ati-f<i< tor\ and hkeh to be ot bnietit 
V. « « --.. 1 + ft,.' PrUi^li Iiiii-ini (h.vernnienr has . Indians. As an imiiicdi.ite step toward? JUi' 
twoim. i J.ai:,u;Tn;[ ?ilc : tbe rcco.umcn.lat.,,,, ,.f tlic Cum- 

,Xr rcconimeiuiati,)n-nrr, it .in.b-r^tco.l. ?tiJi , mnsiun Hi-_ .11ajc,ty , Guvcrjim.nt h.nc . 
otuei 1 ' couju ru , flounced their decismn to intrca-p the annual 

uncli-rcon’iilcration, ^ ^ hill.itnicut t.. tin- t'olwiial Oiwlnj.incnt Oiml 

West ladies Royal Commission — The dec j- j froin il.hUiM'on to a rnaxinmni of ta.UUh.OUO 


the Ihiht of more niodini comwptioii- oi 
the r. lations b..‘tw..ien .•mplo>er and employ, d 
AS a result, th*.. Briti-jh Cuiaiu Cownmienr has 
appointed a Coninii-ioner (if I.ubour nii.l the 
other reconiuieiidatii)!!- are, it i- understood, still 
under consideration. 

West Indies Royal Commission — The deci- 


sion of His Majesty’s (iovernment to apf^oint a t.-n yeai- and t'> sauitioii aniiuallv a >rranl 
Koyal Cunimissioii to conduct a comprehensive | uj, p, /MKi.noo for tlie imri'o.se of eoloiiinl re- 
bUrvey of the social .and ecoiiomic problems I w.»arth. Tlioui'li Tin* roniiiiis-ion inade no 
affectincr the {zroup of the West Indian Colonici rveonimeudatnm for tin* appointment ol an 
was announced by the Secretary of State lor Auciit of th.j ib>\eiiimcnt .d India in the West 
the Colonies in the Hou?e of Commons uu the Judn s the matti r (.oiitmues To eii^au'e the utten- 
l4th June, 1038, in the course ol the rlebati* tion of the Jndi.in iJo\. rumetit, 
on the Colonial OlUce vote durinff which <li.s- 

cussiou largely centred around conditions in the Imiiuif Hi.'Mo Major li. Oid.* Broune wa? 
West Indies. ' The actual terms of the rommis- deputed ).> rlie Sccretar> of State lor the CoI'»- 
siou (wliich were announced in the House of iiie- to jinestmatc aud leport on labour » ondition 

Commeans on the 28th Julv) Mere the followine:— in tiu- We-t In-iu-B The tfoseruimmt of India 

... . . , . ... have taken -teri-, to eii'-ure that an\ im‘a?ure» 

“ To iuyestmate K>eml and ^‘^‘‘^bomi • uadfitak'-n to ameliorate the ( ondiii.'.n of labour 
conditions in the BarbudO'*. Briti-h lUiana, a le-ult of Mafor Orde Browne's recomiueiida- 
British Honduras, Jamaica, Ee.-ward lslamK. Bhoiild n.oli al>o th.- luiliaii labour popu- 


iiririsn iiunouja.B, a, ri.oli al>o th.- lii.Jiaii labour popu- 

TTinidad and Toh.aco, and Windward IdandB lati.m m Britidi (iiii.ina. Trmidad ami Jamaica, 
and matters connected therewith and to make ut ol India haw with 

fecnnimendatioii'* *' referem*' t.» Indian labour in Trinidad that the 

In view of the lar^e irambcr i,[ Inflians In la.Ill-tM.il Ad\wr .-in.ul.l Mb.i n.inern hijii-.fir 
Jamaica Triiiiilaa ami bviti-h Guiana an<l the with tlie evolutiuii ..1 iiiaeliinery Inr i olleeli, e 
taportanee of tt.e Indian caae in tln-,e teirit.ini-a harainium aiimm; rural labour as ni the siiuar 
being properlv presented bef.ire the Koval industrj ■ and lu resiard to edm ationa nistitii- 
CommLiion, the quediun of safeiiuardiui; the tion. in liriti-li (auaiia, that the ( .iluuial Goi ern- 
inteceats of Indians timailed the attention of the iiielit should make eierj einlea'olir to assiiiue 
Government of India. As a result of representa- direet re.sp,in,ihilit.v loi their in.ui.i,!,i nii iit and 
tions made by them, they were able to secure control. 

^lif* ‘iD'orovuI of Hi- ^hije-tv's CioveniTiicnt to 

the S?pStItio," of an otheer to represent their ( 4 ) OTHER PARTS OF THE EMPIRE. 

■\iews before the Conifnission Jiud to assist Ceylon and Malaya ^ — T'hr Btntinim-nt ol 

Indians in the AVc-st Indies iu the pre-eiitatmn jq.Jj.i uKuntain tin ir own nt> in (Vjlon and 
of th.dr case. Mr. J. H. Tyson, C.BE, Its. ^pd.iya. 


ment -.hould ni,ik.“ e\ery endea\our to aB-nme 
direct re.'.nontiidlity foi their m-uiag.-nient and 


who was secretary to the lit. HoiDile Y. s. 
Srinivasa Sastri, PC., C.H., when the latter 


The ipi( -ti«)n of the lixatioii .d a -tan«!.irtl mini- 


\v«nt as the first Agent in tlie Cnion of S.mth waire i'.r liidi.i .-ttit.- l.tlioiir. r.s in b’.-sloii 

Africa, and .subseQuentiy represented the twAcrn- Malaya ha- Ix-i n thi -ul.j. . t ot in got iation? 

merit of India bef‘»re the Joint Select _< onimittic Hi.- (i.Ai i nint nt of India an.l tin 

in South Africa on the Trans\%i:u Asmtics land tiov. mm.-nt- . ver -ukc the i-mi-'ratioii 


Tenure Amendment Bill in 1930, was the oflu er j jmjj.u, to rh. i '.'lome.B tor the purpt)?.- ot 

chosen in this connection. un-jkilled w.uk ua- .1. . lart-.l luuiul in luiid under 

The Commission concluded taking evidmcc th«- j.rovisiun-^ ui the In.liaa Kinijiration Act 
towards the end of March 1939 and the report I 1923. 
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Ceylon. — A satisfactory settlement reo^irdinii 1 
the standard wajie and other ontstandins ques- 
tions atfrrtin? the interests of labourers wa-* j 
arrived at in 10*27 and 
to It \'as passed by the ■ 
lu December, 1027. ' 

Ordinance 2vo. 27 ot 11)27.’ The standard rates 
01 wages agreed upon were introduced with ertect 
Ironi the 1st Taniiary, lb2l». lu view of the 
I onsMerable fall in the cost of livins and the 
precarious condition of the rubber ainl tea indus- 
tries duriiii' the slump, the rates ot w ages in mni 
and low country e.states were redui ed i-arly in 
iy.i2. those in up-country bein-.' lelt intact A 
liirther reduction in waucs took pLu*e in ItUi'l in 
\iew of the deterioration m the position of the 
rubber and tea industries* ^\ bile aitrecimr to 
these profx^-'als. the Goveniiiieiit of Indui stipu- 
latetl that the redui tions should be treated a*- 
strictly temporary and emergent ami revi^on of 
rates on the upward urade should be coiiMdcred 
Us soon as thi' ludii-liies reined. 

As S' "jii as there was a revi\ al of these indiisti les 
towards the middle of lli.>:j. the Government of 
India pressed tor the restoration of wage cuts ami 
the rates in force prior to the reductions of l‘.)o3 
wore restored with etfect Horn the Dt June. 

Since Sei)tomber, lOdo. tlicre Ii.ts been little 
01 no recruitment of Indian labour owing to 
the depression in the tea and rubber industries. 
Jn Seiitember, lt)37. with an luerease ot pros- 
I'erity in these two industries, the demaml from 
the planters for extra labour beeatue Insistent. 
Their re(iuirem'=‘nts were estimated at 2d. DUO 
labourers, but the t’eylon Government <U‘cidcd 
to permit the recrnitnieiit of only a, 000 as they 
were anxious to absorb suitable labour asailable 
lor emplosmeiit Th<* Gu\erniueiit of India did 
not feel jiistihed in permitting recruitment 
unless some ^e^islon of wages was itroiniscd and 
Indian estate labourers were accorded the village 
( omniittee franchise The p'lsition in regard 
to the village Committee franchise is explained 
lu a later paragraph :iii«l the 'lUOstiou of the 
revision of wages was u'ctising the attention 
of the Wage Boards towanls the end t»f 
Meanwhile there was n«» recruitment ot Indian 
labour tor the Ceyl'tn estates. 

Ill I'JJO. as a ri'sult ui a rc-'olution pas.-cil in tin- 
State Council, the i 'ej Ion too i riunent appointeil 
an Immigration Coiiimi'-sion to i <ui**ider and 
report upon the problem of non-Cej lonesc work- 
ers in Ceylon, particularly with a view to the 
restriction and etle(tiv<‘ eontretl of imniigration 
into Ceylon of worktrs tioni otlni countries, 
including ussi'ted < state labourers Indians form 
the majority of the imiiiigraiits m Ceylon and 
they presented a meiDoranduin to the Immigra- 
tion CoinniisMoiirr The report of the Coininis- 
sioncr was published in Ajiril, ]t>3S, The 
Commissioner came tn the conclusion that, 
although in the absence of statistics it was not 
possible to estimate the extent of Indian immi- 
gration. the immigrant came to share the 
work when it was a\ailable and when it was not, 
he returned to his home; that the immigr.mt 
workers made ]iossd>le an economic and geneial 
advance winih could not ha\e taken place 
without them; that Indians did not undercut 
wages ; that the existing means of eoiitn*! of 
immigration were sutheient and that the rt*5stric- 
tion of Indian imujigration for the protection 
of Cejlonese ciiiploj iiient was not practicable. 


The report is under the examination of the 
Ceylon Government. 

Another tuece of legislation affecting Indians 
■>lou w'us the Village Communities (_4mend- 
) Ouliiiaiice. The amendment sought to 
euiiaiu-hist. all persons of either sex other than 
Imlian estate labourer^ thereby giving the vote to 
Europeans ami Kurghers who were previously 
exiduded. This disiriniination against Indians 
roUsed piottst both in Iielia and m Ceylon. 
With the obj'.-L t oi renio\ iiig the charge of obvious 
ra« ml disi-rimination. the Stamling Committee of 
the bfate Council made an amendment to the 
[>r()posrd i’.ill wlii« h had the ettu t of extending 
rhe traiieliise to those members ot excepted 
elassfw, i . (European=5. Indians and Burghers), 
wliopay land tax. and pos^e^s a spenfled area of 
land t'> .11 res) The practu al etfi 1 1 of this would 
be to eiitiauehise the gi' at majoiity of Europeans 
and Buiglieis and lea\e pr.ictically the entire 
lii'li.iii e-statc labour population without 
the Vote A lurther prote^t was made to the 
Ceilori Goverumeiit by the Government 
of India. who deci'lcd to .«top the 
re ru:tim-nt of labour for Ceylon until this 
'piestiou was satisfactorily settled. The Bill was 
pas'sed by the State Council but was reserved 
b\ His E.xtcllciiey the Governor of Ceylon tor 
the simoticatiem oi Ui.s Majesty's pleasure. 

With a view to mooting tho charge of racial 
discrimination, tho relevant clause of the Bill 
w.is amciideHl so as to exclude all labourers 
resident on estate's, whether Cevloiiese or Indian, 
freun the village omimittec franchise The 
Original Bill and this nnienduiPiit becainp law 
on 1st Januarv, r.>39 and it is felt that though 
</c jinr di-kTimination agaiii'^t Indians has been 
removed, tie fnrfo discrimination remains as a 
very largo Innly of Indian estate labourers till 
ill practice be e\< Imlod irom the village fram*hiso 
while the effect upon the Ceylonese will be 
negligilde. 

lnd'»-Ceyk>uose relations diiimg 1939-40 
showed no improvement and feeling was further 
ombittcretl by tho recaleitraut attitude di&playeti 
by the Ccvlon Government. Despite repeated 
aj'pcals f«*r delay from the Government and 
people of India the policy of so-called voluntary 
repatriation was brought into force by the Ceylon 
Government on August 1, 1939. About *bU0 
Imliau c\-eniplo\ CCS oi the Ceylon Government 
left the island with the ]>romise i/f a bonus on 
rca« lung their homes. Attenijds were continued 
to squeeze out Indians eng.iged in other walks 
of life, such as teachers and municipal servants. 
The reiiort of the Jackson Immigration Com- 
mission, which found that far from causing any 
economic iiijuiy Indian iinniigr<itiou had been 
beiieticial tc» Cevloii met witli hostile reception 
at the liaiuls of the isinhalese. In view of 
Cevhm's attitude tiic Government of India 
dtcidod to prohibit further migration of un- 
skilled labour from this country to Ceylon. 

The Shops llegulation Grdin.incc eainc into 
f'tne from August 1. 1939 but as there was 
great difhniltv in lixing closing hours of .shops 
that p<»rtion of the ordinam'c wliich related to 
elo'-uiu hours was md ciifon cd. The draft of a 
Fi-herKb Ordinance wa- published by the Ceylon 
Government in 1939, its object being to prohibit 
anv iion-CevIoncse Iroiii taking tish fur profit 
iiiVeylon waters or from emplojlug any othe; 
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person for such purposes except under the autho- 
rity of a fishing license it was stated in reply 
to a representation by the Government of India 
that in practice Indians resident in Ceylon for a 
number of years and carrying on bona fide fishing 
Mould experience no dithciilty in obtaining 
licences. The Gosernmeut of India M'ere not 
satisfied Mith tliis reply and have made further 
representations to the secretary of State for 
India. 

The dismissal of Indian daily-paid staff in 
Government Departments look x>late on a large 
scale and of l,3o4 Indians with less than five 
yeais scrv ice 1,22 j hav e alreadv been discliarged. 
l>f persons with more than nve years service 
1,323 have expressed their Millingnesa to retire 
nnder the voluntary sclieine. In view t»f these 
deveiopiiients negotiations for a trade agreement 
with Ceylon were abandoned. 

One result of the uncertainty engendered by 
the Cejlon Governineiifs nieasur(‘sis the spread 
of labour unrest on estates. Several strikes 
took place and police firing on tiie Moolova 
Estate which resulted In the deatli ol one labourei 
led to imi'ortant repercussions in the Ceylon 
State Council. A conimissiun of iiuiuiry was 
appointed to investigate the incident. 

Malaya. — lu ilalaya, standard wage rates 
which were considered suitable by both the Indian 
and Malayan Governments were introduced in 
certain * Key ’ areas in iy2s. The rates li.xed. 
however, were reduced by 2d per cent, with 
effect irom the oth October, 1930, owing to the 
acute depression in the rubber industry. The 
Government oi India accepte<l the j»roposals ior 
the reduction in the wages but tii« > represented 
to the .Mala>un Goveinmeuts Chat ail Indian 
labourers who wjshid to he repatriated, eitinr 
because tile)' Were tlirown out ot eni[»l<*yiiieiit, or 
because they were uiiwiliiiig t<» wurk on wages 
lower than the standard rates, shouM be repatri- 
at'd free of cost. As a n-ult of tins sugge.'*ti«»n, 
nearly 73,dUd Iiiflmns obtained trci,* re[»utriatioii 
lietw'een August and December, All 

reeruitnieiit ot l.ibour from India to Malaya, 
moreover, was stoppt d and only sUch persons 
were assisted to emigrate to Mala) a as had bit 
their familic.s there, Tlie depression m the rub- 
ber industry continued tlirouudiout ly3J and 1932, 
but towards the end of 1933 there was an upward 
trend in rubber iirices. The figures ol repatria- 
tion showed a steady decrease and it was felt that 
there might be a short.ige of l.ibuur if j)riMs 
continued to ri:5C. The Mala)an Governiin-uts 


&toppe<l in 1930, Assisteti emigration was re- 
sumed in May, 1934 ami was regulated by a 
“ quota” system subject to certain safeguards. 
This system was contirmed in 1934 and 1935 and 
was stopped from 1930 wh* n voluntary assisted 
emigration was allowed without a quota, lu 
193*; tile Governnieiib of India sent a deputation 
consisting of the B-t. Hon. V, S, .Srinivasa Sa.stn, 
P,C., C.ll., witli Mr, G, S. IWiZiuan, J.tbS . as his 
adviser, to MaLi)a to examine the e<»ndition of 
Indian iabourerb in Malaya with special refer* m t 
to the rates of wages. During the visit ol the 
Deputation, the Malayan Governments decided 


to restore half the cut which had been imposi'd ii. 
1930 in so far as labour employed by them wa- 
concerned. The estates immediately foilowei 
suit and the standard rates in force on the estaUs 
Were fixed at 45 cents for nnm and 30 for women 
T^tc was widt'-'sprt ad lal»our uur* st towards th* 
end of 19.30. The Chinese labour on estaU-s am 
mines struck work and as a r* suit sei'ured r»‘vi'io i 
of wage rates. Over 12,000 Indian labourer' 
employed by the j5mgaj>ore MuniciiKvlity abi 
struck work in Xoveniber. 1930, and the 3Iunki* 
polity de<.*ided to give a minimum basic wage oi 
52 cents a day to unskilled labourers, witli free 
quarters and corresponding increases in the higlu r 
rates of wages of all labourers with effect from the 
1st March. 1937. The Deputation returned to 
India m January. 1037. an»i recommended the 
immediate n sti'ratmn of the wages ttf Imliai; 
labourers to th<‘ 192b level As a result of tie 
corre''pomlenee between the Governnumt of Iiidu 
and the Malayan Govt.rnmeiits the latter restort d 
the rates of 50 e*'nts f()r men and -10 I'cnts for 
women with eflK-t from th*’ l»t April 1937. 

Tills restoration of wage© was however siiort- 
IUc<l. The condition of the rubber indiistrs 
deteriorated ainl the Malayan Government 
reduced the wage-* i*f the Indian labourers by 1" 
per cent, with effect from the 1st May. 1938 and 
eoiitcmplated a further reduction of 10 per cent 
Iroiii the 1st .AngU'^t, 193s. Tin* Gf*verniiierit 
of India a^ked for a statement of the reasons l"i 
the first rciluctioii and requested that, in th* 
meantime, the reduction •>! wages should 1"- 
postpoiied. The second reduction was it'‘i 
brought int*» force and the (fiivernmcnt ol 
India prohibited, with effort From lath JfiU' 
19.3H. all a'^sisted emigration to Malaya for tlu 
purpose of unskilled work. 

AVith a view to settling the dilfcrencos that 
imd arisen a.s a result ol tin* stoppage of cmigra- 
ti«»n to Malu)a and in order to discuss otlier 
out.standiiig ijiic^tioiis, the Government of India 
acc*-ptc<l the siigg«‘stion ot the Mulavan Goveru- 
iiM*iit.s that a liclogation irom Ma'iaya shoui<i 
M'-it in«iia Thi^ delogati'in came to India m 
January. 1939. and discusscal tin* vuriou.s point*’ 
*'f interest witli the Government of India 
The .Mcndx'rs of the Standing Emigrati " 
Committee also met the members of the Mahivan 
dehgation and lieard their views The mani 
qm>tion diseus.'L'd was that of the rates <4 
wage.s ol ln*lian laitoiirers in Malaya. Certain 
prop*isals lor a recah'iilation of stamlard wages, 
jiartly on a fre*>ii b.is\s and partly on account of 
the changctl circumstances, were made by the 
tiovcrniaent of India. The Malayan Delega- 
ufter stating certain objections to these 
•osals, agreed to plaee them before the 
aiaiavau Government*' for examination on their 
return to Maht){i. The Malayan (leiegates aDo 
agree*l to li.ive the suggestion of the Indian 
re]*re,''entati\e.s on eertain <»ther jMilnts, e-</ f 
the status of liehans in the lilaluvaii States, the 
provision fd ailequatc educational f.ieililie.*’ for 
Indians of all « lasses, etc., i'xamined by their 
Government. T'uture negotiations were to bi; 
cmitmued J)v eorrespondence and the (iovern* 
iii**nt of ln<iia h.ive addr«*ssed the Malayan 
Government on all the i>oints raised. 

The GoVf'rumetit ot India are still in corres- 
pondence with the Malayan Government on 
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the question of the wages of Indian lai»ourers. 
The outbreak of war resulted iii a considerable 
Increase in tiie price of rubber and the emplojers 
of Indian lalxuir voluntarily raised tlie wages ot 
Indian labourers to aO cents for men and 41) 
Cents tor women with etfect from Uctoiter 1, 

Tlie Go\erninent of Intlia .ire still in correspon- 
dence with the Malayan Gu\erument on tlie 
question. The Malajau GoNornnient ha>e 
published two lUlls to pro\ide for ; ( 1 /) the 
establisJiinent of an industrial court and of 
courts of inquiry in connection with trade dis- 
putes, ami (t) the registration and control of 
trade unions A num])er of siiirirestimis were 
made bv the Government of India in regard to 
these bills with a \iew to safetruardiiig the lc*gi- 
timate interests of Indian labourers. Not all 
the suuuestioiib w’ere accepted by the ilalajaii 
Gi>veriiuieiit and suitable representations ha\e 
since been made to tlie ^jecretars of State for 
India 111 this matter, 

Burma- — M’itli the separation of liuriua the 
position of Indians in that country had to be 
watclied with special care and attention. Be- 
tween July and September, 11)38, Indians in 
Burma passed through very anxious times 
Aiiti-liidian riots of an alarming character 
broke out in Rangoon on the 'ibth July and 
continued till the Ist August. As the news 
spread to the districts and villages, rioting took 
place in various districts towards the end ol 
July and the beginning <»f August, lu a few 
places rioting continued till September. Though 
the tirst outbreak of riots was brought uiuler 
control, tliere was acute tension between the 
Burmese and the local Indian coinTmuiities 
which manifested itself in a second outbreak in 
Rangoon early m September. Indian life and 
property became insecure during this period and 
about Jl.DOO Indian relugecs were repatriated 
to India liy the Shipjung companies, by private 
reiiet I’oinmittecs ami at the expense of the 
Government of liurma. The total number «»i 
Indians killed and injured during the riots is 
I’stiniated at 1«>4 and 711 resiiectivcly. The 
I 0 .SS of Imiian jiroperty on m-comit i*f the liots 
is estimated between IS and .*>4 lakhs. 

The serious situation in Burma hastened tin' 
decision of the Goveriiimait of India to send 
out tlicir Agent wliosc appointment w.is aircadv 
under contemplation Mr. A. Jlemiersoii, 
C.S.I., J.t’.S., a senior I.C S. olliccr irmu Madras, 
was temporarily api>ointed as Agent and he 
took over charge of his duties towards the end 
of September 11)38. 

The Government of Burma appointed 011 the 
22nd September a Committee to enquire into 
the riots and the piTsonncl and the tcniis ol 
reference are given l>eIow'; 

rernonnel. — (1) The Hoii’ble Mr. Justice 
H. B. h. Brauml, M A., J»ar-at-l.aw {('hainmn) : 
(2) U. Bo Han, B.A., liar-at-Law, incinber of 
the Biiblic Serviics Commission, Burma; (3) 
Senator A. Ihihim of Ma>m>o; (4) U Khiin 
Muling Dwe, Pleader, Mand.ilay ; .ind (•">) J)r. 
M. A. Rauf, B.A., BC L., Ll.-D. (Bar-at-Law) - 
Mcmltcrs. J'. S. V. Homisoii, 1 C.S. — iyeaelary. 
of rrf, ff-n<r . — 

(1) to inquire into and report oti 

(a) the causes of the receut nots iu 
Buiiua; 


(d) the measures and actions taken by 
the police and civil ollicers during 
the riots ; and 

(c) the loss of life and propertj' and the 
desecration and destruction of 
religious edifices and buildings 
during the riots 

(2) to make recommendations for the preven- 
tion of similar communal or religious 
disturbances. 

In view of the importance and urgency of 
removing the underlying causes of the riots the 
(’ommittee submitted an Interim Report which 
was published in January, 1939. According to 
the Interim Report, though the immediate cause 
or the occasion of the outbreak of the riots was 
the publication, or rather the discovery, of 
Mauiig Shwe Hpi’s book which is alleged to 
have insulted the Buddhist religioii, the real 
causes were political, economic and social and 
lay deefier. The unsatisfactory conditions of 
land tenure and the resultant agrarian discon- 
tent ; the feeling of uneasiness which exists in 
the mimi of the average Burmau as to the future 
course of Indian immigration into Burma and of 
its etfect upon the economics aud social life of 
the Burmese ; marriages of Burmese women with 
; Indian inoslems aud the activities of the organi- 
i.'*ation& which liave for their motto ‘ Burma fur 
: the Burmese ’ were, according to the Committee, 
'some of the more important causes of the riots 
of 1938. The Final Report of the Inipiiry 
C'oininittce was ])Ul>li'*hed during April, 1939, 
and tlie Recommendations made in these two 
rejMjrts are receiv ing the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India. The questions under aetive 
consideratiiai are (?) compensation for loss of 
Indian life and property and (it) Indian immigra- 
tion into Burnm. 

The general inijtrovoment in Burma was un- 
fortiiii.itel.v marred in the closing da>s of Janu- 
arv 1940 by a toininuual not iu Rangoon. The 
i.isu.ilth-s were estiiiuited at l.'> dead and about 
1.70 injureil 'riie tension did not spread into the 
interior ami peace w.is re>ton‘d m less than a 
wt'ok. In thm matter Mr. R. H. Hutehings, 

0 I K , I <■ s , who bail succeeded Mr. f’. A. Hen- 
derson, r I K . I <’ 8 , as Agent oi the Govcniiueut 

01 liidi.v ill Burin.i in Sejttember 1939. hud the 
prompt and eliec tive co-operation ot the Ran- 
goon City I'oln-e and tlie Governinent of Burma. 

Ill view of the wide-sjiread uneasiness about 
Indi.iii jmmdr.ition into Burma revealed by the 
Jiiot Inquiry Committee in 1939 the Government 
' o| Burinadeeided to appoint a commission headed 
! bj. the H4»nourablc iMr. J. Baxter and containing 
i one Indian r«‘presentative, Mr. Katilal Hesai, 

1 to iin{uire into and rept»it on the volume of 
jiinh.ui immigration and its ramitieations. The 
t'ommlssion h.as not jet eoinplctc’d its work. 

During the latter half of 1939 the .ittontion of 
the Indian conummity iu Burma w’as focussed 
tin the land Purchase Bill which scuiglit to 
estuJ»li'«h tin* principle of individual and iinlepcn- 
dent propriety in the soil ; on the Rangoon 
Mimicqud Anu'nilnu'nt Bill, 1937 whieli aimed 
at remedjing the imulequ.ite reprt'sent.iticm of 
P»uriiianinteiestsinthe Mimic ipalitj of Ran'_'oon; 
ami outlie adimmsti.ition the Tenancy Aet. 
19.i8 which alfeeted the Nattukoltai Chettyars 
Association. Representations w*Te made by 
the Goveriiiueut «if India to the Burma Goveru- 
lueut ou ail these matters. 
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Zanzibar The small Protectorate of Zan- of licensed exporters should remain but the licence 

zibar consistins of the two islands of Zanzibar fee should be reduced to a sum which would be 
and Pemba, has an Indian community of nearly within the means of the small exporter and the 
15.000 out of a total population of 235,000 levy on the export ot cloves should be abolished. 
These Indiansare mostly traders, and thetradein , Advisory Committee— ilr. Binder 
cloves — of which Zanzibar furnishes nmre than j^^-ommendcd the establishment of an Adxisory 
80 per cent, of the worlds supplj is largely to consist ot two repre.sentatives ot 

in their hands ;Xo problems of any magnitude one tor Zanzibarand one for Pemba, two 

faced this community iinnl July 1 0 ^ 4 . when a jepj.^^iitjitjvesofexportersandoneoftheC G A. 
group of Decrees regulating the trade in c*o\es confer from time to time with the Board ot the 
and prohibiting the free alienation 01 land D> j^sa,-,ciatiou and to discu.ss the purchase and sale 
Africans and Arabs to others was passed by the Kp fived 

Legislative louncil of Zanzibar and rccej\fcd ^ 

the assent of 11 . n. the 8 ultau. 5. ilr. Binder's recommendations were 

, * f *10 opposed both bv the Indian community in 

2. 80 great wa- the apprehension ot the Zanzibar and public opinion in India. Legislation 

Indian community in regaul to these measures substantially gave effect to these recom- 

that. after an unsuccesiin} attempt to haxe tlwir mendatioiH wa», however, passed in the shape 
operation po^poned the CxovernmenT of ^^’ha 1 Clove (Purchase and Exportation) Decree, 

deputed Mr. K. P. S Mermn. ( ^ -b.. to visit "anz- j.{jiae into lorce on the 1st August 1937. As 
ibar and examine the effect of the Deere s ^ result ot representations by the Government 
Indian mterests. Mr Mcmm expressed the ^j^teguards were provided m the form of 

opinion that ( 1 ) the cloyo ^t'giilation, i.e . the assurance that all Indians previously 

Clove Grow;er-' A'«'C(*iatioQ Dc'-ree • ^ ® engaged in the internal trade who applied for 

Exporters Decree, and (ii) the Land Alienation tj,em' would be given buving agent's licenses and 
Decree were objectionable from the p^unt of repre.seutatiou on the Board of 

view’ of the Indian community. In Management oi the C.G.A. to the e.xtent of a 

he stated m his Report, ^hich tnembership of sev eu and on the Advisory 

January 193y. that Its effect would )je to diive c,^nimittee to the extent of two members 
from the market most These modilicatiou^, however 

alsfo did not Satisfy the Zanzibar Indian 

already explained vverealinost entiielv Indian. . community, wlio relused to uoniin.ito their 


3. After consideration of Mr. Mcni.us, 
recommendations and the comments of the late 
Resident of Zanzibar theioon. detailed couimeuts 
on the Decrees weie cuinriiunjcated to His 
Majesty’s Goverumeut by the Government of 
India. Eventually, as a result ot their r«*pre- 
seututiuns, His Majesty's Government deputed 
Mr. B. H. Binder, a Chartered Accountant, to 
Zanzibar in April 1936 to review the p<isjtion ot 
the Zanzibar clove indu-try. With the in- 
currence of His Majesty's Goveinmcnt the 
Govcruraeiit of India deputed Mr. G. 8 . Bozman, 
I.C.S.. to act as an observer in connection with 
the enquiry. 

4, Mr. Binders Report was published In 
November 1936 and he made the following 
recoinrnpoilat ion for the t'ontrol of th«‘ clove 
trade with the object of securing a fair price 
to the producer and preventing wide fluctuations 
of prices. 

(i) Internal marketing. — The purcha.se of; 
cloves should be restricted to liccnseii buyers, a 
sole licence to buy and receive deposits of cloves 
being in the first instance granted to the riove 
Growers’ Association. The Associarion should 
fix purchase prices according to qualit> Inuu time 
to time, if possible for each •'tvisou. and in so 
doing should take into account the piofit or lose 
on each >car’s working. The A'lvociation should 
have the power to appoint dHnct representatives 
and local agents for pun basing cloves fr«»m the 
growers, to be selected from existing local 
dealers and shopkeepers inespective of 
natioiialiti . 

(ii) Export trade. — No sales slnuijd be 
made b> the Association except for expoit an.l t o 
licensed exp<jrlers. Tlie Association sliouhl not 
export duect unless oversea buyers desiie t»» biij 
direct or other circumstances arise winch ncces.ii- 
ta’.e this course. The right to limit the number 


representatives, and organised an almost 
complete bi>ycott of the dove trade, both in the 
internal maikct and on the export side. Their 
sympathiseis in India also organised an eqnally 
effective boycott of imports of Zanzibar cloves 
into this country : in tins connection it must be 
remembeied that over 20 per cent, of the 
clove.s exported from Zanzibar normally come 
into this country, and that India is almost the 
sole market for cloves of the best quality. 

6 The whole fjue'-tioii of the elove trade was 
now re-exaiiimed liv the new lle-ident in the 
light ot the bovcfjtt and, following representa- 
fions by the (fovorniiiiuit of India, the Govern- 
ment of Zanzibar, with the approval of the 
>ccr«tary of statu for the (.■olonn->, jireparcd a 
iiiofliiied M'hrmc for the control of the clove 
rrado I). r.uB of thi-'j ^duunc were explained 
in a luemoraiidiuii which wa" published simul- 
tanc•ou^ly in Zanzibar and India on the 3rd 
Starch The uuin feature of the scheme 

was tlic wiHulrawal of the inoiiopuly of tlie 
clove Growers’ Association in the internal 
market Any licensed tlcaler waa to he free to 
purchase cloves, cither from producers or from 
[Other liceii'-ed dealers, at prices to be arranged 
between themselves and to store cloves as lung 
a-' they w idled Producers indebted fo Govern- 
ment umler the Laud j^rotectioii (Debt Settle- 
ment) Decree (explained in paras 10 an<l 11 
below) were to sell only to the Clove Growers’ 
\wMiation, but other prodmers were to be 
J free to -ell their i-Ioves to the .V—oeiation or to 
I any lii en-eii dealer. All doves were to ]»ass 
' through the A-s^H-iation, lietorc ultimate export, 
.but the A'-MH-iatloii lt-e]f vv.ls not to sell to 
prineip.it cAir-eas market- as long u.s the normal 
Utwv of I'xporfs wa.s iiiaiiit. lined 

i 7 The Governnif'iit of Jridi.i were of opinion 
1 that the prupo-als were ntit free from certain 
' features heki to be objectionable by local 
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Indians and suggested that the possibility of 
evolving a satisfactory formula acceptable to 
them should be explored bv means ot a confe- 
rence at which alternate proposals and matters 
of detail could be di>tu^>ed. The Government 
of India also otfered to depute an othcer to 
render all assistance in etfectiinj a >ettleinent. 
if the p^upo^al found favour ^\ith the Zanzibar 
Government. This was readilv acceded to bv 
rlieni and the Government of India ^cle^Ted for 
this purpose Mr G S. Bozman. I C S. (who had 
been deputed to Z.inzibar in ln36 in connection 
with 2\rr Binder ^ enquiry) — a (hoi«e \clii<-lk 
was welcunieil by the Zanzibar Indian Xational 
A-sociafioii. 

Mr. Bozman reached Zanzibar in the middle 
of April lyas. Thouizli the outlook for an 
amicable settlement seemed rather gloomy at 
various times during the nciiotiations, it became 
possible to announce an agreement on the oth 
May, thanks tn the co-operation of the local 
Indian community and the accommodating 
spirit of the Zanzibar Gowrnment. 

S The main objections of the Indian commu- 
nity to the original propu-'al.-^ were (0 that 
parf.cijtatiun in the export tiade was very much 
restricted, (u) that freedom of purchase' in tin* 
internal market Mas permitted only with pro* 
tlueers not indebted to Gu\ enimeid, and (lu) 
that the proposed transport sclieme for tin* 
coiivejaiice of cloves iioiu producers wa.s liable 
to be Used as an inducement to attract all sale 
ol cloNes to the L'lo^e Growers’ Association 
According to the coinpruuiKe arrived at, ex- 
porters are free to purchase u() to jO per cent, of 
the quantity to be exported fnim other than the: 
Association’s stoi-ks, so that half the <‘xport 
trade is intt subject to control In the view of 
the Zanzibar Guvornnieiit tliis measure of 
control coiiM not be disju*iiscd with if export 
prices arc to be iiumtamod at a stable level. 
As regards the intorn.il market, producers 
indebted to Gt»v ernment are under obligation 
to sell to the Clove (iiuucrs' Association otilv 
so much of their stocks as will set otf tlie instal- 
ineiit due to Government Under the debt redemp- 
tion scheme. Under the muddied traiispoit 
seheme. eloves will be brought to market centres 
where dealers and tlie (Jlove (trowers’ Associa-i 
tiou will have an equal eliance wdli the prodiiCi*r 
The agreement lias been given effect to by the 
Clove Decree, and so f.ir has been vvoVkmg 

smoutbly. 

y. Closelyallied with the control of the ilove 
trade were the problems ui indebtedness and the 
restrictions on the alienation of land. The 
land alienation Decree passed in 1034. besides 
restricting the passing of land out of the hands ol 
the Arab and African plantation owners info 
those ol Indians, establi>hed, for one year in the 
first instance, a inoratoriiim lui debts secured on 
land mortgage. This moratoniim was later 
extended from timr to time, pending a settlement 
of the whole problem ot indebtedness. Mi 
Menou’s inquiries in regard to these questions also 
discussed a position unsatistactoiy liom the 
Indian point ot view. Alter eou&nleiatiou of 
his recommeiidatiuiib the G<iv einmeiit i>f India 
suggested to the Government of Zanzibar that the 
position was such as to require review. The 
latter agreed to make a fuller investigatiou oi 
the indebtedness question, and appointed a 


I Commission for the purpose. This Commi^ion, 
which included one Indian member (Mr Tayabali 
; Rajabali), produced a report which on the whole 
supported the position taken up bv the Indian 
community in this respect. The Government of 
Zanzibar, however, found themselves unable to 
I accept the report as it stood and formulated 
, alternative prop«'sals. 

I m. Representations were made bv the Govern- 
,ment of India and after considerable discussion 
I a Bill dratted by the Attorney General of Zaii- 
I zibar lu consultation with Sir Ernest Dowson wvis 
; passed into law as the Land Protection (Debt 
Settlement) Decree, which came into force on 
the 1st December 1037. The principal featme*« 
of the .scheme embodied in the Bill are 

(«) Adjudication of the debt with a view to 
ascertaining the actual amount lent (or value of 
gooils delivered on credit) and allow inc^ a laii 
rale of interest thereon. 

{b) \aluation. by an officer appointed bv 
Government tor the jmrpose of both mortgaged 
lands and lands sought to be attached by 
unsecured creditors. 

(<•) The Government to pav off the creditor 
to theoxteutofthevalueoithe'land threatened, 
and to assume the poaition of mortgagee, in 
respect of the amount paid. 

(</) Where tJie value of the land as estimated 
by the ollicer appointed to value it is iasuflicient 
to satisfy the delit, the cieditor will be free to 
challenge the valuation either by instituting a 
suit for foreclosuie or s.ile 01 by applying for an 
order for s.ile or aita chmenr. 

(e) On any such proceeding being taken, the 
l-ourt will in the firsr in^ranee proceed to value 
the property in siicli manner as it considers 
proper, unrestricted by tlie rules contained in the 
Bill which govern the actual valuation. 

(/) The Court •$ valuation must not be le.ss 
than the ofiiclal valuation. Ii it is greater the 
Gov'vrnmpnt mu^t give effect to it, unless the 
del»t..r himself prefers that the proceedings 
agam.st his land whicli have commenced shall 
take then ordinary course. 

{'j) Repajment by the debtor of the amount 
advanced by the Goveinment on his behalf 
•Hill ulte^e^>t thereon to be effected by suitable 
instalment's having due regard to the necessity 
ol leaving means at lus disposal to provide for 
the proper liusbaiidry of tlie land and for the 
liveliliood ot himself and his family. 

The uioratonum impi»sed bv the Land Ulieu- 
ation Decree of 1934 was luted’ at the same time. 
Tile new scheme has. on the v\liule. met with a 
favourable reception troiu all commimitie'- in the 
Protectorate. 

The ilceicc was asseut*'<l to by tlie Sultan 
on .limr In, i'luin iidunuatKjn reeeiveil 

lioin tin* Jiidi.iii 'I'l.ide ( I >iiiiiU''''ioufr in L.t-t 
Africa the Gov eniiiieiit ut hidi.i 'iiidt rstand that 
tin* ( lov e agifeiin-iit Mint miles to uoi k smootblv 
So Lit as can be judged from the tigures ol total 
clo\f exjMuts trom the Protei forate and tin; 
busines.s handled bj IihImii liinis, Indi.uis Jiave 
ren.vereii the lull sliare m tlie trade which tliev 
had 111 and there is in. .luiil.t tliat tin's 

po.sitiou lb u direct outcome ol the agreement 
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Manritios. — In April 1924, the Government j 
of Mauritius requested that emigration to the 
Colony might be continued for a period 
of one year, but the Government of India in 
consultation with the Standing Committee on 
Emigration decided that consideration of the 
request should await the resuits of a local 
InvestigatioD. The Uoverninent of Mauritius 
mreed to receive an Officer for the purpose 
and to give him all facilities; and in Decem- 
ber, 1924, an Indian Officer of Government, 
ICunwar (now Sir) Maharaj Singh, loft India to 
conduct the necessary ia<iuiry. 

Sir Maharaj Singh’s report was published 
by the Government of India in 
1925. The v.trious recomraendationf 
in ti»e report were commended \ • • 

consideration of the Colonial Government. 

In February, 192(5, the Government of India 
received a reply from the Colonial Government 
stating that they accepted the main conciuaion 
formulated by icunwar Maharaj Singh in regard 
to the renewal of emigration to Mauritius, nc , 
that no more unskilled Indian labour should be 
sent to Mauritius eitiuT in the imniediate or near 
future. With reaard b") Kunwar Muhar.ij Singh’s 
suggestions relating to other matters (d interest 
to" the Indian population resident m the 
Island, the Coloulul Government espr<‘ss^i! their 
willingness to give etioct to several of them. 

The couditiou of Indians iu thi'. Colony 
continued to uMnam ^ati^fa<•t(uy till 1937 
wlien there were labour di-tiii baMf*'> 011 cerfain 
augur cstate> omplojing ludiaii laiumr. ’Phe 
Colonial Go\etiiiu>-nt upi)ounet a (;oiiimis- 
>-ion to enquire into juid repjit on tlie di'Nturt#- 
ances. The commisfiion reported during 1938 
and the most Important re<-ouuu<‘ndatio«s 
of the Coniinission r<'lated to the necessity for 
the fornmtiou of a Department of baboiir 
and the enaefment of suitubie labour |l•g^^iution 
in place of tlie J^aiiour Gnlinanee of lo22 wlileh 
mainly dealt witli nidenture<l lal»otir. Both 
recomnieml.itloiis huNC been given eflci*t to and 
tlie Laiiour Ordinance of 19.JS whhh closely 
follows the Malayan I.abour Cotle should prove 

of considerable, beiietit to the IndLiii lal>ourers. 

a large number of wlioiu are emphned on sugar 
estates. The Industrial Association.s Ordiiiaiire 
(jf 1938 provided for the regulation of condition?, 
of employment, tin* establisliiiieut of maclii»n*ry 
for the peaceiul settlement of tiispulcf, ami 
generally tlie lormation ol industrial Associa- 
tion. Tliih (JrdiuaiUM*, It will be obs»;rve<l. 
provides for collective bargaining by Industrial 
labourers. 

It was learned that the ('oJonia Government 
in agreement with the local iiiereliants 1 
instituted a schenn* for the Incusing of r 
nnj)orters — the rii v imjMjrt trade is rluctly iu 


hands of Indian merchants — under which each 
licensee is required to set aside in the Govern- 
ment granary not less tlian 20 per cent of each 
eunsigumeut imported vit any one time so as to 
serve as a reserve ?>toek. So eomplaiiits have 
reacheil the Governmeut of India regarding this 
scheme. 

Canada and Australia- — The present 

position of Indians in the Dominioud i» that 
under the C.mulian Dominion Election Act, 
Iiidiaus domiciled in Canada enjoy the federal 
frauchiac in eight out of the nine provinces. 
Ill the ptoviiice of British Cohitabia, Indians 
do not enjoy the provincial or tlie Dominion 
‘ **'ils yo lar made to remove 
. lave not been succe',sful. 

• N - / . . 1. Indians enjoy the francliise 
on the saute footing as all other British 
subjects In .Australia, sub-section (5) of section 
39 of the ('oininonwvalth Electoral Act, 1918-24. 
Was amended in 192.5, by adding after tlie word 
"•.\sia’’ the words, “except British Indli." 
Thi> measure gives the Coniinonweallh franchise 
to subjects, of British luilhv at present domiciled 
iu Australia and is the fruition of the liopes held 
out by the i.'ommnnvvvalth Government to Mr. 
Sustri on the oct'asion of liis visit to Australia in 
1922. A- a result of the representations made 
in l.oudun jn 1930 infonnally by the late 8ir 
Muhammad Shall at the instance of the Govern- 
meut of India to the Friine Minister of Australia, 
the electoral law of Queensland has also I'een 
revised to enfram hise the British Indi.ms resi- 
dent In tint State. It a.is, therefore, in Western 
.Aiistrali.i alone that Imlians did not enjoy the 
suffrage in respect of i Jection for the Lower 
House This tli^abilif y vva** aiso leniowd at the 
end of 1931. By Acts which have recently been 
passed by the ('oinmonwcalth Parliament, British 
ln*llansiu Australia have been admittisl to the 
benclltsof Invalid and Old Age Ptmsions and 
Maternity allowance!, from vvhi<h they were 
hitherto c'Ccludi d as Asiatics. (.)ld Age Pension 
H payable to men above (‘,5 years of age, or 
above GO year-, provided such ^r.sons are oi 
gooi Character and have resided eoiitiriuously 
lor at least 20 year?.. An Invalid Pension is 
obtain ible bv persons, who, being above IG 
ye.vrsoC age and not iu receipt of an Old Age 
Pension, iiave whilst in .Australia, become 
permanently incapacitatcnl for work by reason 
of an accident or by reason of being an invalid 
or l>lind, provided they have resided continu- 
ously in Australia for at least live years. 

Maternity allovvtinee to the amount of £5 is 
givi-n to a woman of every child to which she 
gives birth in .Australia, provided the cliild is 
born alive and the woman is an inhabitant on 
the (Commonwealth or intends to settle there. 
T ; • • , ‘he last grievance of 

• . :i : i--. I- Australia whicli was 
. ;; i ’1 j -'I- ; I ' i Government. 
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ffoTftp «;eventy ye^rs have gone \>y ^inee the 
PaiNC'e ((timnnnity, in tlie perMln^ oi the lute 
T>.i<lahliiii Xaoioii and uthei* ot the 

firm of L'ama Jt Co., led the way in tlie sojourn 
of Indiait'? in England lor hu^nie^s pnrposa*'. 
Thi'. lead it has >.inte nuintained. though there 
are hutli Jiindu and .Mahoinedan fai>siness 
men lirmly e'^taViii^hed there. Nor are tiie 
l^^l^^es^lon^ unpre.sented, for tliere are in 
L<iuduii and elsewhere practising hamsters, 
solicitors and medical men of Indian bnth 
The number of the latter, especially Parsees, 
is con.siderahle. Three Indians (all belonging 
to the Parsee coinmnnityj have s;it in the 
House of Commons. Sime I'.UO .six Indians — 
the late Mr. Ameer All, the first Lord Sinha, the 
late Sir Binode Mitter, Sir Dinsiia Mnlla, Sir 
Shadi i>al and Mr. M. K. Jayakar — have served 
on tlie Jndnial Committee of the Privy Conucil. 
Three Indians are Advisers to the Scereturv of 
State for India. In lull), the late Loril Sinha 
wa.s the first Iiulian to he raised to the peeiage 
and to be appointed a meiaher of the H«»nie 
Guvernineut. 

India House. 

Hii/h Comnn^t'ioner /or /nd»a,--Thi> pQ't was 
Hist e«.taltUshcd in I02u and its sanons 
permanent incumbents have been. — 

Sir Wm. Meyer, I c.s. (Uotd ), 102h-22 Bii 
iJadiba MiTWanjee Dalai. l'.)2;5*24. Sii .VtuI 
Cha mil a ( 'hattei 3ee , I n2.V :M . Sir Pdm jn'mlra 
iVath Mitra, Sir Piro;:khan Noon, lli:hC 

In March, 1930, the office of the High Coro- 
niisaioner for India was transferred from the 
inadequate premises in Grosvenor Gardens to 
the new India House in Aldwych, erected and 
furnished at a cost of £324.000. The design 
of this nohle building, which has a frontage 
of about 130 ft. opposite the Waldorf Hotel, 
was the work of Sir Herbert Baker, A.K.A., 
with Dr. Oscar Faber as consulting engineer. 
Although expression of the Indian character 
of the building is mainly found In the interior, 
the architect has given to the details of the 
external elevation, by means of carving, heraldry, 
and symbolism an individuality that proclaims 
It the London house of India. Including base- 
ment and mezzanine floors, there are twelve 
doors in all, the available space for clerical 
work alone being between 50.000 and 60,000 ft. 
The total height from the iowet level in the 
courtyard on the Strand side to the roof is 
about 100 ft. 

On the ground floor there is a great hall for 
exhibits of the products and art wares of India. 
This hall is carried up two floors, the upper 
floor being represented by a wide gallery, and 
on either side of tli2 exhibition hall there are 
recesses after the style of an Indian bazaar 
ior special exhibits. From the octagonal 
entrance hull a great public staircase leads to a 


gallery round the octagonal hall on the first 
floor. This gallery in its turn leads to a high 
vaulted library and reception ronms, and the 
central portion of the library provides accom- 
modation for large receptions on special 
occasions 

The staircase, exhibition hall, octagonal hall 
and library markedly express the Indian 
character of tin- building. The walls of the 
staircase and the h.ilL are of red stone similar 
ill appearance to the Agra and Delhi sandstone, 
carved and pierced in the geometrical patterns 
of the jail in Indian architecture. Such of the 
carving as ronUl be completely separated from 
the structure was actually worked at New* Delhi 
by Indian workmen from Makara marble. The 
n>e throughout of Indian hardwoods, chiefly 
giirg.aD, for flooring obviates the need for any 
floor covering. From basement to roof sevreely 
any wood of non-Indian origin was employed. 
For panelling and decorative purposes in all 
parts of the great building silver gray, koko, 
laurel and the beautiful dark red partouk have 
been used. The dumes and vaults of the 
huUdtng have been ^•Ulbelll^hltl by mural 
paintings, the work of specially selected Indian 
artists. The water ■'Upply is entirch indepen- 
dent of municipal stTviiv, being obtained from 
two artesian wells sunk some 460 ft. below 
the basement, wln-ru the central heating 
apparatus is installed. 

The Indian Trade Commissioner and his 
stall are at India House, with all other depart- 
ment.^ of the Oilice of tlic High Commissioner 
excepting the Stores Department which is at 
the depot off tin* Thames at Belvedere Koad 
Lambeth. 

The Students. 

Gnler normal conditions it is the student 
comnUiRiiy vvhirh cou'-titutes the greatly 
preponderating Indian element and creates a 
constant problem. Its numbers multiplied ten 
or twelve fold in the quarter of a century before 
the war. Alter a very considerable temporary 
check caused by the Great War the number 
rapidlv expanded from 1919 in spite of pressure 
oD college accommodation. In addition to the 
ordinary graduate or und<*T-graduate stndentt 
there are some youths of go^ family, includ- 
ing heirs of Indian States, admitted inU) the 
public sctinols. snrh as Eton and Harrow. 
There are some 500 Indians at the Inns of Court. 
Since the war there has been a welcome in- 
crease ill tht‘ number of technical and industrial 
student Altogether including technical and 
medical students, there are fully 2,000 young 
Indians (some five per cent. oi thorn women) in 
Lendou, Edinburgh, Cambridge, Oxford, 
Gla*'gow, Manchester. Birniinghain, Leeds, 
Sheffield, Liverpool and a f< w other centres. 
].ondon ab8(.)rbs about half the total. 
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AS?<^Ci^TIOX, LO.VPOX. — 

Estubiishea i’-» 1905 to proiiiMte tho interests 
and uth-jre oi the Anglu-InOjaD unJ D'^omiciled 
Euroi^au cummuiuDea \\here\ei rcsiOont In i 
such means as luay be decuie-l by the bouncil to ! 
be desirable. An^lo-Indiaus ana Europeans 
whether domiciWd in India nr not, areeli.iil le. 
Hon. Sf'c. F. L, v'sheMoii B S\ iin h^•'^te^ i 

Road, Oxfuld 

British India-n Ukion. — F oundel m 

Promotes frlend-hip and umJerstandiug be- . 
tween the two races Pfr^ol-nt ■ H. ii 11 ! 
the Duke of (.'unnaiiuht. Hon ./oi/d »< /e- J 
turUs mul T/fii.^nrcf >ir .larnf-- -'leKeuna 
and R. S Nehra Id, (.'hilkhill itoad, \Y< nibly, ; 
MidlU-'-ex. ‘ ' 

EKNTRIL IllNUr SU(.lLT\ UI (ilLK.AT BUIJAIN.— , 
Founded for the e\r>U'ition oi Hindu phiio- 
sophy ; to piOMde lacilitic' foi *'0' ml { 

Course het\\<cn inllowcr^ cf dufeieiit ralimon?, 
tu Lfcate anil ?trcn:rth' ii bccr‘T inufual undei-l 
standinii , lo U'Si.-t ineiid'crs m «‘\er\ r> a'on- j 
able wav. Pre^oicnl : It S NcJtM 4:.; 

t'halkhill Hoad, Wenibly, MiddlcM x. 

CEN'TRtL iN'J'I.t.N rOi.r»NI\j. .\''‘MJlTh>\ | 
LONDON — E't.ibli'bid to n pi. '•cut tin I 

Colonial Indian^’ < au'.> to tin- t oliuua) oth.-. 1 
India Otticc, and otln i plop, t authonrn '*1 
to protect, ^tieiiutln U .md ' uhainc tln-1 
interest'*, politiial ' 0 <lal loiunnin.il .in<i; 
ralllhoin* ot Ciilonial Indi.ii!' m .ill p-nt* o| tin i 
World; to piinide a nirtti.il pi.,^totm .m.l 
Uinetlim plaM tor *'<ilonia! Indi.in- III London;' 
to pronuitc. eriroiii.ii;* .md ^tM-JiLfthi n in. n.J ' 
"hip and amits In rw* - n ‘ ol.niml Indian- .,nd , 
orh'T 1.U.I *> , to ill tin .I' lii. nn nr oil 

lair and npial tnatnnnt to indmn- in :ln 
Coloiiifs liy all loii-tHutnni.i) ni-Mii-. 
Preuef iil ' U. S. lira //-<«. .s,-. N. D 
TaiiiPi 17ii Adel. lido hoad, Loiitlon N W. 5 

fM»IA A^mjCI VTION, — l’oimd»-il III lM»b b\ , 
Dadubhai Aaoinji ainl utliHi public ini ii It-' 
object i" to {iioinor*'. bv .iH Inuif iin.it*' nn-aiis, 
the welfare ot the inhabit. mt-, oi Indiaj 
t'enei.illy. The jnetln/.}- aje~dU by! 
providint; opportunities tor the flee {.nbliej 
dbcu-i'iic til. 111 .1 loy.il and temj»ei.it«* "j»nit i 
of impcjrtanl tinestimi" altec-tin^ liidi.i Cdi b\ I 

pruiiiotine trieinllv staial <ont.»et bctwein! 
Indiansaiid Knudisli peojile mten ~te'l in Indi.i. \ 
though the luedmrn ol soi i.i) I'.ithennu- .intl c»t l 
private nieetine" or ine/nbeis to eveh.uiuel 
view-, on nirrent ludi.in fpiestion" (5) bj ' 
nnkino rey.ies,*nt.itioii-. to tin- aiithojjtn-s on} 
non-i>oliti( al cpie-rioii" atb'. tinu Indian int. , 
rest" ami, ueneiail.\ b\ tin pM»Minl-,'iiiiiji ot ' 
^onlld ami triistwoi tfi> intm ni.it ion leu.udinui 
the uian> u» n.dit\ pioblenis \i bi« li c ontiont the ! 
Adinini>tiafi‘jfi m Inclm, s,, that Ih-- pul.In J 
may be able to obt.un in .i che.jji .md popul.u I 
form a (oriei-t knowledm* <>i DnJun alt.nis , 
Mib'iTiption, entitling a im-inber to flu. p,.,. 
sitf.i.ly Ol the (piaiteilv A^iatir liiiooi tl-.', p 
per .inninn Prt'iifj/it Lorcl i nninjt' n 
tlOM.'b, i; o I K . (’ihiifnhtn <ii Male-.liii 
Seton. k t' n Hon Sn'rrtn i ii ' >n I i.uik 
Blow n, Ivt , t I L , '!>, 'S n t. >i i.i. stn *'t .■" \\ i 
ImUW t'HXMFlKR oF Co\imh;(.k in IIijv-] 
Unn^lN- Alina lloii-e, 4 1 In, la-.td. nh.dl 
yt., L</nd<<ii, K J Diiunu ho-filjj n ^ « 


tJid WuKeifon Hou-e. Mui^ertou. .Ni 
Bleti lileN Bnrk- 

iNidAN KHPlKt >" (CiErv. — Reorjauiscd -iuc.' 
tin- fia-ssini; ol tl.r? Iiiiia Act to i oHei t and 
«li--ernjn.iff' iiirormariori a« r. . lo ent' m india 
/'j. './/»■/// i O'.l M iddleTi.n //<"■ 

'■'11 Loiji- ''iiiof I !} . :>~ J’-j— .-ft Ko.nJ, 

Jjiii'loiu W lo 

Inman ilv'ikH ^n \ i i-i i' J.rj^. — riiornbui \ A\c- 
nm ii-r.iby ^l^id!^'■v 'J'o pioMde 

tai iliti. s nn -p.ait-, 'Ji.iin. - ..nd -Oiial ini.i- 
com-. loi Indt.iii- 1 ' iitn al.iilN -tud< iit" in 
Ci-'.it T’.tltain ihi’ I liil> own- U> acr'-" ol 
\\t_i{--itnat> d II. t liol'l -poit" LXiuiiiid with a 
licclitlv tl.it<.l iHii I’aNlliuIi at O'tellcV 
Amumi '5iibs<{ipfion i 1-1-0. Ladi< -* 

Id hd Holt '! Ml l)a\idS Eiulk.j-r, 

Viina Hoii-i ' , 44 4Fi. J..eadt nhall Strict, 

l.omlon. 1 . r (l)nn!i.z ho-tilities — old 
\Vol\citc»n Hulls.- Wois.iton lileti lile\ . 
Ian k" ) 

L’HK India SocibiY lAux and Littlus). — 
Futmdcdiii Idld to pnnuote tin -tudyaiul up' 
preeiatiouoi India art .uni lit- rature. ui India 
.cfnl .il'Oiii lountii." whnli ha\e b. en 

intlm'iie- cl b\ It Inw !■ mtl'i- m-Ml India c-iic'cjall.N 
. 1 . 0.1 'IJi.iilaml Imlo ( hina Mulmni-t.in, 
liauamltii. innlcile ):a't j c i tuie" at wlTn li 
p I pc-i" aic- ic .ni b\ Ic adiiiu But i-li, Imliaii .Uid 
toiitliienlal "peclah-t" li.oe hicoim* .i leLUll.il 
I'.tfuu- i»l llie •"OC it 1 \ s aitoill*-. ill oolel 
fh.it (in- nic-niiceis i«— ideut ,iit|i*,id ma\ be .ible 
to '•li.it » in tin- be m-ht ot the^e h-i tuie-. papt'O 
•iml pM'H < c chuL's .,ii- [iiibhsiici bi-.uinimlh lu 
" Indoin Ait nnd /a-der-c ’ wliieh O I'-m'd 
It'' to m-mb. j'. in ad.ljrion imiiiheis 
jiccoi tic. ill i.tmii loi the 11 annual -ub' 
'I Mptnni ( A I • ! L-(.> \ oluiut s, a- i-'Ued, oil "unw 
"ubjc-c.t c oiiii' c-tt d w It 11 Indian .11 1 or lit* latuic 
publi-lnd l»\ the Sen iet> Vi-it- to pio.ilc 
c'ollec fjciii'- of Oiii nt.il .Alt an aiiUU'_'i‘ii iioin 
tinni til tinn l.xhilutnuis oi imli.m .iH 
ar*' anotln r r'eitiir ■ of i)n' Sorn r\ 's aeri\ itn .**. 
I’ffXiltnt The .Mai.|u}soi /. ti.ind, (M’sl, 
d I'.I.L. Vlom iiiitn oj {'omifil •"''it Fi.iiiei--* 
Voun-iiiioiiaml K ‘\s K I t Ftet'-l-'/nDr- 
nnln .lolin d' l.,l. N'.llettc- Jlu't. T i i € f ■ 
Sil I'l.uik Blown.!’ 1 1 flon >(■! . P.J- 

I* Bn ht*», M t . :i, Vi- Cona l.ondoa, 

S.W 1. 

INDIAN STlDFN'ls UM>N AND HOSTKL. — 112, 
(rowti Ntu-et. \\ I /'/K-n/c-ef . ."'ll Luait 
Oie;i\4‘-i. h!.; Hon. 'J'ri-ii'nri'r . Haloid H. 
Jndd f i: } ; ntnnnil St’in'ton) 1 ’. 

<'o\. Iiai-.it law , llosinliiht'l Siu-nlnr'l 
S, S .Siiieli.i, n \ Wnrdt-n <tnd ml Sicii. 

T D s.mtwan. u -c 

Till- iMuv Lk ti.i F- -( F'u luei l\ I In' Coinmon- 
\>c'a!thc)l l-idia Leaeue) tu -uppi^rt the claim 
ot India Ml Sw.uaj (Srli-ltnlr) Pubh’-lie- 
•Not-soii (ndi.i" 1 niotlfhh ) , .\tws fn>ha ' 
(loitnmlitlv) "-.■nd- -pialui- A<l<l,.^s in.'. 

U 1' J Bciti.md 

Kussill S',-# /! t // M'S .laiin- \laili\ and \' l\ 
Kii-hn.i Meiioii 

INDIVN l'oN(’im\ii.i\ IJUOIP ---(M. « tinit .it 
I tic mis Huiisr, Lii-lon Hoad, .N . \\ 1) 

i'hninmin . t ail Ihatli //#,'/ s,.-i,iiim ■ 
Xitathi Harri-un. U. Manboni ne ( oiirt, Albert 
Bridtp K'>ad, S \V. il. 
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iNJ*lAN VlLLAiiK WlJ-FAr.i; ASsnClATlOX - 
Its obj. ('ts ai>- — (i) tin LullLTlion aii'l ills- ■ 
•'(■HUiiatioii or nuoi luatlou on unal 
in Iniiia ; laiTto imrliar.iiii o oi '( iK-m--'- in.i 
(. \;p< iiifi'-rit- to {>ionior. iiiiai w. Inui 

appioM'd at a m- « tin-j ot tli*- Kx*TUtiv*‘ 
roniiiiirt' til- oi and 

oTh'.’i fJiK ational ai li\ itii - Toai.Mi'> inti 
it\ the neuls oi iiital India, ('hnunniii . 
Mr I’laneis Yuain:hii'baii<i. k r " l k >’.1 I 

>:rr>ta/-n Mr <d!bn]t .laekM'n 7. Uaiii'-- 
l.ni"U”li tiardeii" Ifaiiip-'tiMd. X \V 5 
-MCSLIM Su'.li.TV IN CKtAI ]iKIT\lN' — T'oimed 
to sUieiJUanl aud to maintain tiie iii!< losts 
ot l-laii! anil l-Utim. lU'-titiitioii'.. t } .innuin 
I'liiad d»'-Y"ike. bai-ar-Ja« 

-M \ Ka'-hid , Khwaja > 

'\laluinid I'' laite-Toji sq > W. 1 , 

AaTIu.naL Indun A-^mhUIIu-N in aid (»i '.Mial 
riOLTii-" and LdiKatioii jii Jndja — I’liijud'd 
}iy -Ml'S -Mai\ raip. ufi i m ul 

the A"oi latum • — do ' .\Tnnd .1 Know ox, 

India, in lai-rland. .md an !nt**M'r in tin ' 
pf-ojile 01 that I ounti \ : to I 0 - 0 p. lati' w 1 1 J all 
• tfoit' niadi lor ad\.uii Um' edmaiioii and. 
'oiial I'toim in India . to pionnd.' ni>nKU\ ' 
inteieoiji'i- )'i JWM ji Idin-ll (»opl« and tli'- 
p» ople ot India J’ri'si'h./'f J.oid Lannuuton [ 
I'fndiriiiin of the <. : Jmj S* livvij Jl.| 

I'lemantle . }l<»i .s»ev. . r, V \V llovd.'' 

' o I'last India As^m latioii. :>, Yn-toiia M. 

s \y. 1. 

XldV id IlMA Ml ii '> r*a\l*> 

Sln i't Jajudoil. W. 1. 

NORliiniioOK SiOCIK’ry. — Makes izrants to de- ' 
M'Miim Indi.tii -nidi nts //-</- 
1. X YVaiik.iwala r.o Di.iilMus Mnet.W i 1. 
Tub (hMOKii MA.iJitf' — i oi nii'il> kii'Ovn a-' the 
^a\a^arnlau (’hib, and later a«. the 4t\l<nd. 
I rlnb 'i’ijo xhu-nfaJ (Jribuas nnof-! 

porated ^\lth it in lOld Its attitnd-- towaid^l 
Indian problem' haa been pro':ii'"i\eh l-Jt 1 
I'lill nieiiibei'-liip i- i-'tintul to Jndiaii'.! 
Mcctsnii ''iiiulay' minimti rni, Ojlita-i' «deet' *1 • 
em-h fciMi. A.l,tr> s.s ; Ihe-'ident 'Uic D.vtoxd 1 
Majia, e o 1 nion 5>0‘-iely. eixfoid. 1 

i’AR'jFK Association Ot Kt uorp, iNroni’on VTBn ‘ 
— ZoroA'trian Hon-<e, II, Uii'sejl Koatl, 
Kensimrton, l.oridon. W. 11. Td. MV'toin, 
IbaT. 

ItoA-AL AMatk' Socipi’v. — L' taMi'h. d I^J k 
obtained Kojal Charter 1SJ4. • j.tr the in\es- 
tmaticrn oi 'iilbeits eonnm ted ndh and i/n 
the eiiconraceinent of Seienee Iat< latun* ami 
the Arts in lelation to A'la" Sccrtlan/ : Coh 
D. M. F. Hovstod, C u i;., d s..o., 74, tIro"' 
venoi Stieet, Loiidun, \V 1 . 


Koyal C'LNruiL Asian Society. — 

The lit. Jloii. Luid Lloyd. P.C . o.C’.'.l,, 

not! !• '.o. {'hmi ir"in ■ Field-Maislial Sir 
Philip ( hetwode. Bt.. ‘‘t C.B., o >i Hon. 

tts . Ih i-a.-Tb nei.i I sir Pen y Svkei:, 
KCIL. C.B.. c>fc. i: -M. Gull, E'd . Hon. 
ItfKui.i Majoi L . Aifij^tT, S, Ciarg:e6 Stieet, 
London, YV. 1. 

IloYAL Empire SociETy.— I’ormerly Eoya 
Colonial Institute. Xorthumiierland Avenue, 
W C 'Z S.rrifni'i: -\ieher C'list . Htinoranj 
I III I'i sjioti’H/oi s, ,’/-»’/(// <(■' hi L S. 

\dlaiij falnne; (' 'f .U(en i' I E . C.iwiipoie ; 
l.r 't'ol W hell. 1*. hi.v Dim. C M Eu-tley, 

< oliii c /.’.irb<>tt. i>l.. <’ , 

»’ I E , biuila , Majoi .1 W. liordoii. (M.E , 

0. 1! V . .l«K.lhpui . Lt.-Col JC. A, iJoMieJj, 

I \. Dintta; K A. P. Haie. Bihar: Di. 

II A Beatlev. Ajmer: K. F tt Hnuter, 
Madi.i' : II b. I..iuden o n k . m i' . Calentfa ; 
V I . ,Moc,i.in K.uai hi : Tl. H T Mai kenzie, 
Bjk.iner. <'apf i: Tidy, Bamialoie 

IloYAL bOClLTY 01 -\rts has all India section 
belore which lectures are delivered on 
e\ei\ ph.iso ot Indian hie. I'', .lohii Adam 
.stii'ot .Adelphi. W . C Z. SenMnrij : K. W. 

1. u-KhiU't M 3 ‘^fi'ntiiiu, Iinhu and Burma 

■si.fiuri . — l»a\id -Martin. B.sc., idi p 

lloYVl. iNsflTl TK OP INTERNATIONAL Afl AIRS, 

I Chatham IIoU'C, 10. St. James’s Siiuare. 
s AV. 1 . Aifinj ’^crretiU'/ : Margaret t leeve, 

0 I! I . 

."•milTV I'dt Tlir ."Tl ))V OK KEI.I'JIO.NS. — 
J‘ii !!“li'nt : The -Mo.st Jlmi, the Mcl^que'^ 
>•[ /.etlaml. »*.<■.. I.. o.c.i ] . thinrmun 

■d Hii’iiiftn Cotiiinitto , Mr K. Denison Ko!*s, 
r i.f . PH. fc'iluor o) CJmcial Journal, 
KMicimi-:- F. \ u-tni Ki'hei. Hon. Srr//. ■ 
Ml-.' MaiuMO l .’'^kinnei. dd. Biuklaud < le^ee^t, 

J.ondon. . W . 

MIDI M' CHIUMIW MOVI.ME.NT OK GREAT 
V.RITMN AND lUl.fWI' Sri'r. hll >/ .' \V. j). L 
Cm'i, .Aimand.do, hiul Ih>:id, (hilders 

<hern. N.AV 1 I 

\ ICTORU LevGch. — M, Cromwell Hoad, S.W. 7 
Srrn-tarii : Jhss Gertrude Drayton, c.b.e. 
WoRiD co>uui M OF Faiths (CoutmuatRin 
Mo\iineut) — DcAam-eil to juoitiote a '{urit 

01 lellow-hip aniony mankind thuamli rehui'm. 
( ’fiiiinnitn Ml i t am•l^ A ounului'i'and, 
j\ < si.. Kcri .ND/t/n/v. Aithur J.ickniiin, 

5 Vbbex HoU'O. \n toiui Street, London. 

S \\. 1. 


INDIAN RELIGIOUS PLACES OF WORSHIP. 


Buddhist. — T in Biiiiimi ai \h v ibimii .micii ty 
— 41. cdoiioefiter Hoad, Keiii nt’’^ Paik, X. \V. 1 
G'lialk Faun). 

CulvI^lTAN.— -Chuii-he.-3 in e\ef\ dl'tliet <d' 

Loiidun. * 1 

GaidIya AU'SIon Sni'u.Tv — Glmi.e'ti’i lloU'C. I 

< ‘oi uwa 11 Ganieii' S.M 7(GloUit'lei Hoad). I 

Hindu — Hindi .Assoc! ^iton "i id nopi’ — no.} 
Inlsize i’.irk, if.iiiipstrad, .N.B. 11 (BeNize' 
Park). j 

ilusLi-M ."'nijiv IN Great Bkhai.n- is. E<-‘ 
ulestun Square, Victoiia, .s.AV. 1 (VieturU). 


Ml si.iM — 'i'liE LoNitoN Most^rP — o3, .MelrO-'C 

Hoad. S-W 18 {southtields, S.K ). 

PAU'.KE lATloV oE Ll KOPE. — 11, RuSsell 

lloail, Keusiimtou. A\ • H tAddiSoti lli>ad). 
H\w KUIsUNV Vll tK tWN DA A'EDANTL SOCIE- 
TY' dl.laiu.i't.rGate.W 2 ( bane iMei Gate). 

Ml All JEH AN Mosqi i.' — M okiflit, S ii r r c y 


Sin- 


( Wokiiu:, S. H ). , , 

Mf — 3Sliri-l.vi.Kl !>»'«'■ 

. l,iir l!o,ul, W. U (A.l.li^rn iSoad). 
itFi.voi-Iliral. hOilH'V in England- 60, 
rilDUfCNtcr I’laoe, N\ . 1 U'aker Ntu-et). 
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Sport. 


l!idia is a country which is 'rettiuj' more aud 
more sport conscious and in every iDrunch oi it 
progress can t>e detected Sport on the whole 
is well organised and impiONements in tliis 
direction are being made. 

There is a lioard of Control for Cricket which 
is doing excellent work for the game. It 
controls the Cricket t hampioiiship of India, 
a kno«‘k-out tournament between the \arious 
iTicketmg provinces, tlie sjmhol of the cham- 
pionship being the ” Kanji Trophy.” a 
magnihcent gold cup of unitpie design, wlinh 
keeps green the memory of that illustrious 
Indian cricketer. Prince llanjitsinghji. The 
Bonihay Pentangular tournament, between 
teams representing the \aiious eommuiiuics in 
the country, coutmues to be the biggest attiac- 
tion of the cricket \ear ami the huge lhahourne 
Stadium in iiomhay pio\e<l inadequate to 
accommodate the huge irowds which wanted to 
watch some of the matches, jiarticulaily those 
between the Hindus and the Muslim^ Thi'* 
fine ground has room tor spectators and 

ib one of the finest cn<-ket arenas in the world 

Football. — The AU-India Tootball Fccleration 
Is the controlling body for footliall, a g.ime which 
hab made tremVn'lous strMes in leceiit \eais. 
though there is at tlie moment no acK-jded 
chcUiipioiiship tournament. The two premier 
competitions an* tlu* Imliaii Football AssjM-latioii 
Shield pla>ed m Calcutta and the Hovers Cup 
competition played in Bonihay. Football is 
controlled througli sul*oidinate pro\ m« lal 
Ubbocdatimis In athliation with the Fedeiatlon 
eai'h pro\ Iriee managing its own allaiis, l)ut 
reeognising one another's rulings. The institu- 
tion of a rule by the parent bodj preventing 
the wholesale transfer of pl.i>eis dining tlie 
season, tias jirmed to he one ot the most Ih'ijc- 
tieial pieces of Icgislatmii the game lias met with 
bo far. 

Hockey — Hockey is aNo governed b> an AW- 
Imiia Federation \vhi<-h does tor that game what 
the others ilo for cricket ami football. Jloekey 
has an ottn-ial Ciiampionship of India conipidi- 
tion, between itrovmcial teams, tlie trojdiv 
being a quaintly larved Maori shield vvhnii; 
was jiresented to India !•> the ilaons when an 
Indian team touicd >'evv Zealand Jh*shles the 
championship tlie priiicip.d tournaments aie 
the Aga Khan Cup m Hombay and the Jteiglitoii 
Cup ill Calcutta, though there are many other 
similar coini>etitions throughout tlie cnuntij 
Hockey in fact is easily the most popular team 
game In the eountry and the standard of pla> 
i^ the best in the world, which is proved hv the 
fait that Imli.v has won the championship at 
the List three Oljmi'k (James. 

Atbletict - Tliere an \ll-india (ilvnipie As- 
sociatio ‘ most of 

the pro. ■ ■ >notap- 

jiroach ■ here was 

unappreciable improvement attheKinth ludiau 


Games held in Iiomhay iu January hut in 

uo event did the jiciiornuinte approach 
Iiitermitioiuil standard. Lai k oi tracks and 
suitable ti.iinmg gioumL is a big handuap to 
progress Iieing made but the governing body is 
tackling this qne-tiou and aheady prejiaratioii" 
are being made for the con&trueliou of cinder 
aud cycle tracks at Patiala. 


TeDnis — Tennis is looked after by the All-Imlia 
Tennis Association througli its proviiieiai as^oi i.i- 
tiuiisauda detinite clfoit is beiug towards the 
nnproveiiient of the standard of play by the 
attention which is being given to tlie appoint- 
ment ot expert coaches and the selection oi 
proiiiisiiig voiing players tor those cOiiches to 
work on. Ihe aim of the Association is the 
training ot a Davis Cup team and there aie a 
few ]»layeis who already sliow great promise of 
developing into fiist class players, judged by 
worbl’s standards. 


Other Games. — Most ot the other games have 
their MUitiolliiig oiganisatioiis. Tafde Tennis 
being the latc.st to foini an .All-India continu- 
ing Fedeiatlon and this game is catching 
on wonderluJlv among all classes In 

hilliaids there r& still ruoin lor consideiabk* 
developiiient. so with Ikidmintou. wink* 
A<|uatks Is still unorganised though there 
are loial bodies cairjmg on m some dis- 

tin-ts. Rowing shows signs ot iin reasiiig in 
po]>ularity while .\mateur Doxhig. while stiong 
m Itomlay. Bengal and iu the Services, i*^ still 
ill Its inlumv inino.st other pints of thecountiv 

The Turf— Till- Turf is well 
the Jtoyal Calcutta and the Koval \yesteru 
India Turf Clubs being the ehief or- 
ganisations, between them controlling 
pi.icfitally all tlie loiirscs in the country. Tlie 
stand. ud of racing is very high. Some of tin* 
lincst tliorouglihrcds in the world find their 
way to Indian couises, but the country bred 
animal still lags a long way behind. Jtoth 
Turf Clubs have taken steps to encourage the 
breeding and racing ol the indigenous product. 
'Ilic courses at Cak-utta and Homhay hear 
comparison with any in the world ivnd racing is 
practically continuous throughout the year. 

Golf— Almost every town of any size has 
its golf course hut there are few of them which 
compare with others in other jiarts of the world. 
\ fine course lias recently been laid out m 
Hombay and is ulicady reckoned to be the best 
ill the countiy. 

Varhting s^till struggles for existence Hombay 
being its stioiighold while some ot tlio huge ui' 
couiitiy lake see yaclit racing at some lime or 
the other duiiiig the year. 

' Rugby tootliail is played in a few tentres 
! by tiie Kuropean but this i?, a game the Indian 
' has biiewn little aptituile tor. 
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Racing. 


Bangalore. j 

The lollowins au* tlie jniiicipal results of the 
B-iul-mUjic- rai Sea-on : — 

Tiial Plate. liKtaiice 1 mile. 

I 

Mrs. M A. D’Arev’.s Alhiirv (7st. “Ihs ), I 
H MiQiimle ' .. .. ll 

]Mrs. r. X. Reed’s Ohi Foirev (S-t ). I 

J. O’Xeale 

Mr G. L. Poddai’^ Comamhe (S-t. 21l)s ). j 
Kartaele . . . . . . . . . . 3 

^fr. J R D’Souza's Flanihean (S-.t lolhi;.), 
Paha Khan . . . . . . . . .4 

Wuii hy I length. \ lemrth, \ leie-'th 
Time —1 inimite, 4:i :1/") secs ' 

Madras Cnp Distance «> furloncrs — 

Sir Heiiiy (■laik’^ Vouni.: Minx (S^t. 011 k), 

. . . . . . , . 1 

.'Mrs X K. Ravniond'- Peeie<s (7st IiHIk). 

Hatiaele 2 

Ml. 11 Caithwiioht’s P.hnthnath (X-t '*lh->. 

. . . . . d 

Mahanija of I<lai'». Hue l)*Oi (s-t H»1 Ik ). 

Ihaee ... 4 

Won hy a nei k ] lemitli, a lirad 
Time --1 minute, is 4;.'* ->e< s 

•AjmjIIo ( up Distanee I mile — 

^^l < iemiiilV Mon ( 'liei ie (S>f ). Sell».v . . 1 
Mah.u.ija ot Idai's Qnn k-'ils tu {7st. 71 I>'n). 

OhNeale -j 

Haja Hlianiaj-_di\ Minivt'r (7>t SUk ), 
Kattaele . . , . . , . . 

Sir Hemj ('talk’s Voiuil: Mmx (7-t. slh-< ), 

I'Aaiis , 4 

NV on hy a slioit head H leiiutlis, :i lengths 
'rime — I minute. ')‘J 'ZjTt sei-s 

H. H. file Maharaja of >r>soie's (Jold (’up: - 
j>i-tanee 1 mile. :{ fuilotms. 

Mis (' X KoimI's (Hd l-'o.jov (7.,! Sllw ) 

.1 O'Neale .. .. . . 1 

Mis M a. D’Ai»\’s .\lhui\ (7st Ihlhs), 

U.Ulaele . . . _ -> 

Mr J. F D’Souza’s F|ami>eau (Sst llh). 
Balia K lian . . . . , _ 

Mr A. Gujadhiu's Wvneffe (Sst. Ihlhs), 
Ste.ul .. . . .. . 4 

Won 1)\ 10 li'iiLiths. a heatl, il lengths, 

'rime.--*2 minutes. :?7 2 sees. 

ir H the A uvar.ija of Mysect* ('up. Disfanee 
1 mile, liiilonus — 

Mi (' P. Chettj’s (Ja/al (Sst. lllhs).'l 

Ol’ai'l .. . . . I I 

Mr. K. T S.imiut’s star ot Iraq (Sst 
Blll.s), Selhx .. .. .. 

Mr p. ('hettj’.s Prospeiitx (7!st. lllhs), 
Euile . . . . ; . . . . 3 


M.i«lam Xeim’s Her Hiiihness (Sst ISlbs ), 

O’Xe.ile 4 

W'oii hj> — dead-heat. 2 lengths, 3 lengths. 
Time — 3 niutnte>, li) sets, 

R V. T. C. Clip. Distance 1 mile, 3 furlouffs. — 
Mis. M. C- Watehoin and Mr. J. J. Mur- 


phv’s The Bonnie Banks {7st, 71hs.), 
Fade . . . , . . . . . . 1 

Raja of .Vkalkot’s Wait-a-lut (9st. 411 k ), 
(.'allinan . . . . . . . . 2 

Thakoie Saheh of R.ijkot’s Rose of Persia 
1 1 {‘Kt ). Selhy . . . . . . . . 3 

Afr H Kdwaid's XiiiL'inaker (7st. 91h3.), 
Kattaele 4 


Won h\ 15 lengths. \ lemith, I length, 
'rime. — 2 minutes^ 3h 3/5 seis. 

Iktiiizaloie Cup. Distanee 1 mile — - 
Maj(»r U. T.viell and Mr T Hill’s Kemem- 


hel (7st 12 Ihs). .1 O’Xeale . . . . 1 

All- A. Alooie's Billaid (Sst. Hh). Selhy.. 2 
Air .\li .Vskei’s Monte Cailo (Ost. 4 IIk.), 
P.inn . . .. -.3 

Air S R Varma’s Ouihiay (S-t Slhs ), 

S« .0 h tf . . . . 

Won hv a liead. 21 lenudhs. 2 lenuths 
'1 line — I nniiute, 40 sfi s. 


Stew. (ids' I’up Di-tauet‘ 1 mile. 3 fnilouds — 
Ml K 'r Sampal’.s Oooil Chiinee (Sst. Til's ), 
Selhv . . . . . . . 1 

A 1 (Ks,|^ M H and A H. Vhmedhhoy's 
I.Uek.x thoUi'ht ('Kt llhs ), Rvaiis 2 
-Ml M Kajaiatnam'.s Alooiistar (7st lUhs,). 

.Iadha\ . . . . . . . . • 3 

Mr Hatiiilalam’s A'oimi; K;v\id (T.st. lolhs), 
l-'.ii/. M. (hornet! . . . . . 4 

W'on Bn i> length, a neek, 7 leiciths. 

'I’lme 2 ininutt's. ,'>3 2/.") set s. 

Bohhili Cup l>l-t.vne(‘ 1 mile — 

Ml- D P .T.dmsttuie’s The P.etter Ole (Ost. 

Ill's.), Peat oek . . . . 1 

.Mis A1 c. Watehoi 11 and Air J . J. Alurphy’s 
Die.iiinu (S-t 411'-). Kinh* .. ..2 

Sn Heniv Ciaik’s Wliirlowdale (Sst Olh- ), 
C.dlinan . . 3 

Uaj.i til Venkata-'ii I’s Piilamii ler (Sst. 121bs ), 
K\ans 4 

Wtm b\ a he.itl. 2 leniiths. 11 lengths. 

Time —I miuutt*. .5i> sees 

Barrackpore. 

Ciiteinm Plate lii-taiiei' il fnilou’Js — 

Mr S K V.oma’s Salh’s Gilt (Sst TU-s ), 
Bill n -I 

Afr. \ Hiir«.:ins’ Ceitiis Divitae (Ost 41bs ). 

Aftnlev - 2 

Sii Da\itl F/ra’s Pi ide ol Birth (Sst. lllhs ), 
Al.ii l.mil . . 3 

Air Pannlt k’s HashU-iLdi (Ssf. lllhs), 
Krmer • 4 

Won b> 1| lenqfh, 1 lenixth, a neck. 

Tiuie.“l nun 13 2 5 secs. 
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Arthur Plate JJl■^taJi.‘e 7 liiilonit j 

Sii T>aviil Ezia’- IVh'hii.lje ; 

^i>>hiitT . ’ . 1 ' 

2^. Jj ainl J7 D Pauiee^ ! h nra 
(xlam-e i'‘^t oil'-? ), W. S( aiilaii '1 

3Ii ll Po-tei ^ ^reeplnU'T {7^T mIP" ' 

< an . ?> 

H K Sir Peiiv Loiiaiii*- and Maliaiaja ot I 

< oolIi Behai ~ ''iiot Bailed I'^^t hili'. 5. 

^liaii' . . 4 

Won hy 2 lenath' a head 2^. leii;jTh-; 1 

Time — 1 mill 2^ "e* ^ 1 

( he^tei Plate lii-'tani e a till loira-- — \ 


Mr-"!- Paiiim k and P. i' J Steuait ^ 
Pa-lileiLdi ( >'t llh 1 . lamer 1 

Ml K Wtiiiia '- >all\ ' lint ('‘'t ), 

iVaeiiek . . 2 

Mr K K'nidiid’'. lantale <7''T 12lh»). 

kook . . d 

31ajm J J. Uiihaid^ ^\ea\el - Koad 

( 7 >t ^h.up . . . . .4 


Won hv a nei k a net k 1 { h*nL't)i 
Time -1 mill ii 4 7 «f< s 


Bombay. 

The lollowino are the pnii* ipal |l'■llh•' oi 
tiip lionil'.iv I ill luu ^eaHim - 
Baneviikhiiid I’late J ii-tam e h fut lon.'^ - 
.Maharaja or I'arlakiiiinh ^ lector |•"T 
1211)’' ), Malionietiktiali . . 1 

Ml \ ''\aiii\m''' Will)-. \\[to(7'.t lolh~ ). 

Meekirm- 2 

.Ml P V> -V\a-ia «« I'.otieloi ^ hard m'f 

1 !lh- ). Kmle . 

M. ihaiaja or Kotti.ijiiii Dianioijil >ho\\.i 

('i>r ) i ook . . 4 

Won l'> u head. 4 leie.^tli-' IJ len-jtli' 

I'lme 1 min 1 1 'i i - 

Wellinu'toii Plate Di-rame I mile -- 

Mahaiaj.i ol Kolhapm'" I n Id Mamhal 
(S>t 211'-. ), ( ook . . . ! 

Mahaiaja ol idai and Sir P.i'-wanji ."aliilja 
ol IdaP'' Hi'' iord'lii[» (>•'1 dll'" i 
Hra< e . 2 

Mahai'ij.i Ol kaipipl.i’'- Tnft.iiion 2ihi ), 

Selhy ; 

Mr A. S \ atm nr M ho s \\ ho i7-'t 1 HI*" j, 

.MeikillL's .... . 4 

Won h\ i hrmtli. 1 length. 1 Imi’-'iIi 
d ime 1 min 4 a •'* • •' 

( lievelev Handiiap l)i>t.inie 7 iinlon'j-' — 

N. iuat'/cada I'.i kin -nl-.M ulk or Bliop.il’-. 

J i.ini inu ^ onit t ( •"•t nl h- ) \\ hit • "iih . 1 

Kaj.i or .\ka!kot and ''Inimant -lax -.inlu.m 
1’ BhaiiTe'-. l oelii d< Lion .'jlh" ), 

.Mahonn dkhaii ... 2 

Mr-) -M. I laike’-i .laik (S-.t HI*.), 

Maxwell . . . . . . . . . d 


Ml P B W.i-ia’' P. uheloi'" Bud i7't 
Plh" ) Paid*- 

Won h\ P Imeafli- a -huir lit ad 2 lemith" 
'illlle — 1 lulu 2*) -I 1 •- 

AV axuliee Hali'lii .tp Ih-tali. e 1 liule 
1 lUlloii” ■ — 

Hou Afi ''lialiTi.li" A-kuianS Bud.lpeU 
("U ;ll)- , Maii.d.k 

M.-i- k K 1 ',n-h and .M 11 .Ahiiied- 

hho\ - 1 .i\ dit I ( ’"■r n ih- I Kv.iii'' 

Ah A .1 Mo\-r - h-h ( 7~T lOlh- 1 

M dtoiie dki( ill 

Mahiiaji «i ki'-lniiii'' Lot ti A'c-- (''-f 
2lh' I p.lltt 

Won h\ I leii.nh I leieiTh a liei k 
'1 line I mm >4 -i i " 

M'-vnU ( ilp i »|-t Ile-e 1 nnli- 

.Maluu.iii ol K.i''lin'ii ' l.i'tiin Pride 
dlh" . I'liu 

\( ill'll i|a ot l\ i-iiiinr- H.ul'oni l.naiit 

l'”•r III- 1 Bill II 

''111' I’.i'U.iiiij -^-diiha 1)1 Idak' llU'>a-'Ua 
(*.'•1 ! Hit- I )hm e 

Won ftx »» li luth- " leiiL'th'' Hilly till'*' 
Kin 

J'lm* 1 mill 4ii -et > 

Imtd.in- Plat< 1*1-1 ill'! I lull) 1 iniloiju - 

Mili.«i.i)i oi K i-hiiiii > 1 Ol h .Ne'-'- l"! 

2II-- I Bint 

M.di'U.ipi «•( knlh'ipui - laid M.U'h.il 
('*,t ) P.l'l.e 

Mr P B W.i-ii - \ i<i dm (7U IJll)" ) 

( n III'- 

Ml V M Pihmoii . - M\ Bilh I'-T 211-' ) 
l.iid- 

Woii I’X 1 i leii-Hi- 4 h nuth- 2 !• n'Jtli" 

I line -- 1 mill a . .-> —I •- 

■ W nid'Ol )*| Ut I'i't.lla e 7 nil IntiU" 

Ml- -M < lul'-*' I-Ip-N .hn I: P't >' 

M'lWiell 

Al,diU'i|.i or Kolliai.ill’- l hli.Ul I'al (SU 
l.lh" ) I'-X.lil- 

.\|| A .1 Ho\1 - Pla\ (hi ("t 121h- ), 

M.diomedkh.'ii 

k.if.i or \k.d!-or - ItiAid Itoin.Uite ('"t 

'Ml*" I I'.ell 

Won h\ .1 -hottla id I m'l’k 2 1' n'-dh- 
1 line 1 min J."> ■> ■> -i ' “• 

Mentiiioii H.indii'ip In-t.ime l| nnle-- 

K.ij.i ..I \k.d!vot ^ lh'\al koiname (,'>■'1 
o|h.^ ), .lolm-tou' 

Me-'-'i- k K i- '’'Iti'-di and M 11 .Muiied- 
).|i«i\ ( -iN.difi ('"t 71ii-' 1. I'A.iii-. 

Ah p P. \\'i--l.i ■' \ idalili (7-1 nil).. I 

l.ndi 

Mill'll. ij'i ot K.i'hlnli - I Ol h .Ni— ' y"t 
olh-. ) )-ntr 

W«*n h\ a ii' ad 4 !• nuth- 2 ii i-.itli'-. 
Time.— 2 mm- 7 2 a -e-s. 
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^rt^trlfwouli Plar-'* Ui'T.iii'i- •> miltui-.''?- ! 

31t lHaiiiMiiil ' fa'lhiLit al llaua cKt 
4ni' ) i>iai . 1 

l»t)a ui ^kLiikot" ''tvt-iith ('•-? 1 '■ 

.Ii'lill-Tt'lit' . 'J. , 

y\ IT ,Uiil V H ' 

Piiiu Kilal iJll.- ) i.\aik-' .i ' 

Kaja 01 Miiaj - I.auj.lt 7-T lull- 1 

\Vl!itL’>id^ . 4 ' 

M'uii I'V \ Ith.dii l\ a '-hu)r]ii a«l 

Tiiiif--! iijin _'j 4 '1 'Ct - 
\Vr— Tf'iii Iii'lia ( iiji In-r.iii-r 1 itiib 

^lll ! Pa'\\,Ml]l ''.l!l]l- I n{ M ,1 . 111. I... I. Mill. 

iT'f ] jU.. t. Bia. . I . 

Alaliaiaia m Ka-hnni- st. ,4 (T-t 

''11.' ) j;i UT d ; 

}J 1\' t' >inuii II \liiu-il- 

}iho\ ■' I a\ali.'i (•'.t :J1 I- i L\an' I 

3li A .1 ll..\ t ' Pla\ I »u ('>'1 1 ill.. ) 

-Maii.tl'lr 4 

Won l.\ a nek ' IdiuTh J 1- nu'tli' 

'I iin*‘ I iiiiii lu '( I ' 

Meuai'l' » i!|. I n-rain .■ t ; mil'-' 

M.iii.naia or Pa 1 i ikiinrcii > ''traia ( 

''ll.' } .Malioiii. liklian I 

Maliaiaia oi K ' link Winj;'. i^'T 

iJlli' ) Diirt J , 

MI .iimi'ot].'.- .le l.'t'l.lios .till Ml P \f l> 
h.'lal ' hanrr put Jli- i I'.oml ^ ' 

P I' VNa-i.i ' Nt.ht \!uni (-n'M 
lai<ir 4 . 

Won i.\ j j. ii'itli' a 'liotrh.a.l l< n-jtli' ' 
'I'niii - 2 nine 7 :j ' 'i 1 ' | 

Id.u <iol,i ( up 7 niilon^' 

Maliai.i |a or |\a'liiiiii A W n.'joii ('"1 II1I-.) 

I'.i irt 1 1 

-Mat) 11 ij.i III K tsliiiiii ' I inicliiilil (N't 

4ll.' ), .Malioiin .Ikli.ui :J , 

Mf-— I' (Kiiian « hoTani aii«l M 11 \liiii.-.l- 
l>lio\ ■«. >hahrii>lia h ( >-.r I 1 II-' I t 
I'.NaiiN 

Mi S I' .Ni'H'un ' I oinio'a i>.i 411.'). 

Manat-lc . 1 

M on li\ 4 Irii'jih. 1 ; l.-M-tle , Ii n-^lh 
'I lint’ 1 inin :u 't . ' 

Ivciiiptnn piii^ PI, I,,, in. tan..- t; tin!.-. 

■'J'' hi'li.r' Mi.ntr (ailo <7-1 -.HI.-.) 

\\ intf'iilo . 1 , 

’Ml" M < kii ki ' K iii'a-lini \ (''t ) l.saii' j! 
II'*" ^hinfnla- \'^^nIan ' ni.anii' 

(K~i all- ) Man ,|,|,. ;■ 

-^1' 'I < Pah!' Iii-nitaiv (>'l IJlI.- ) 1 

Malioiii-'ilktiaii 4 

Wolil.N \ [ li-nulle I, li ii'_rii' d l.-n-alii' 

4 lint' - 4 mill' ') i 'i-i ' i 

>"'11 Plat. lii'taii. I- 1 ; nii!i ' 

Ml ^l !) Pt tiT ' 4 oiialla (Nvt oil—) (Hial.i li 
-'ll -I 4 l.,il\.ini' Ainina! Iia.j ('vt ). 

l^lair . . d 

M'")' M H anti \ ii \hni(-(n>lio\ ' ! 

Iviiil: 01 Inainoinis (.N't. ). -Naji j 

J-)a\sood . . . . . . . . . . o I 


Mi J n T.ilil-*' saji-al Xu"(‘i >11-'.). 

L\aii' . . 4 

M OH l.\ 1 leii-Jth 1| Jt-nsjfh' \ lensfh 

1 nn*^ —2 iniH' 2‘2 -i i <. 

.•_M Nii-jj,|')jiiddii\ Plate Di'tain (‘ h iiiiloiig'. — 
Ml' .lii'tne' J )(.>iiiiiiic <>'t. 7ib' ). 

M«.fklH'^' . . . .1 

Nawal-za.la lakhi-iil-Miilk of BhopalA 
.lovi.il Pmi< f (7't JoU'> I. ‘WhiTP'ide . 2 

M.diaiaja oi Iva'lciiii ' Ntofl Helmet (8't ), 
iil lit . . 3 

Malluaia 01 KoHi.tpui ' I hliatia-?.il (<=t 
"111' ) 4 lar.k 4 

\\ I'll li\ .1 'Ik nr lu-ad. .1 'lioir In ad 2 lemitli' 
iiui- I initi 14 2 'Pi ' 

k-M Khaii" 1 lip I>i-tan'e IV mile' — 

Maliai iia or K'a'imiii ' To.li >>" (S'T 
711'') liiirr 1 

Maliaiapi ol Kolhajiui ' <.t.iii'4a'a::ai II 
<7't "II.' * M.ihoiU' dkliaij 2 

All P i; A\a'».i ' Xidaliii (7't '.lH-' ). 

(■erliin d 

Ml .1 r i)‘Non/a' Haul t7't 41li' ). 

U lilt. 'id. 4 

Won l.\ I I. null' IJ ItMi.'lh' 1 leiwtli 
I line 2 mill' U> 'p. ' 

0 n.-ial ol-aitluMali K haii Alenioi m1 i lol.l ( ’np 
IH'iaiM .’ i 1 mil.-' 

II. ja oi Mnaj' Aiiai Kal) ("'f 71i»■^ ). 

t.'thm . . I 

Ml K .N haul' ran"t Pa'lia i7't. 711'') 
.l.olh.iv . 2 

Ml \ l.i'.I.Mi’' j.euiun ("'I ) WhiteNide > 

All iMainoiul ' Pa.ihilat al H.iwa P.i't ) 
Ida. »• . . . . . 4 

Won l.\ , leu’-itli' ; ii'iiLitli. a ImiLitlx. 

|■|hK 2 mill' 1 ' 1 

111. l ol Ka-i.il Mi'inonal PI. He. hi'tance 
7 liiiloti-;' 

.All iM.im.mir' P..n[la\a p.i't 711-') 

^e.iiil.iii 1 

Ah' M tlaik. ' .laik (."T .'.11.') 

P.lai . - 

A!.di.iia|.i "I Ka'innii ' iP-ldrii Ik-am (N't 
I ill' ) Dm n •’ 

Ml l-I'in.-iid ' I'elM/one (^'t '.ill>' ). 

l»ook 4 

Won l>\ leti’-Mh P leiejth' 2 leinith'. 

1 im.' 1 mm 21 I 'e- '. 

.1.111*1 W.'l.’in il.iniiii .ij'. Lii'l.uit'- l \ mil.-' — 
K.i|a . 1 ) p.ol'I-ili'' Aliiln"imu (>'t '.'11-'). 

.ihI.iii 4 

Ml 1 , |•Alll.)^<^' I'li.iko' (^'t. Idil-''). 

Ko.lk . • - 

M.ili.naia oi K.i'limii ' Meel Helmet (S't 
711.' ), Hntr - d 

'-<11 D.im.I L/ia ' <' 1 '" M-'ii (’"'V dll-.'). 

-lon.'s -4 

Won h> a he.id, 1,' leii'^tliN it leiigtle. 

Time. — 2 iimiJ'. 5 sees. 
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Tom Le ile^urier Plate. l)i''ta!M'e fi furlouus'. — 
M T>. Petit and P. 1) Polton’s Ala 
Malilak aUit-.). Meekiims .. .. 1 

Mr. J)iai!ioiid'a llelormer (7st. Ulhss.), 
Bioinley . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Raja of Akalkot's Seventh Heaven 

(S)at. ) Johnstone .. .. ..3 

ilr F. J, Tiihb'a Majiil Padia (7»t lllb» ), 
Rude . . .. .. ..4, 

Won by leimtlib. a ahortbead. ^ length 
Time — 1 min 21 4 5 secs. 

l.inlitliy;ow Cup. I)i>tanre 1\ miles — 

Hon. Mr. Shautitla'> Ask>iran\ OdMiiu-' 
(Tst IHhb.). Marrable .. .. .. 1 

Mrs. Justice’s Monte Carlo (Tst. lOlbs ). 

White.-'ide .. .. .. . ..2 

.M.diaiaja ot Ivashinii's Loch Ni'-s (Ust. 

2llis ). Britt 3 

Sliii Pa'''\anji Sahiba of Idar's Yajnhku 
(Tst. 12lbs ). lirace . .. '.4 

Won by ] length 3 \ lenjxths, 1 leimth. 
Tiiue.— 2 mins 31) 2 o se(s. 

Mathiadas (ioculd.ib I’late. Ih'^taine \\ mile>. — 
Mrs Justue's Dominic (dst. Olb^ ). 

MTiitesnle , . . . . . .1 

Raja of I><ibl. ill’s Multissmio put. 

l>ia<*e . , . . . 2 

Messrs. M. II. and A K. Almicdbho\'s 
Cu'ur de Lion (bst ) Bum .. 3 

M.iliaiajii 01 Kashniii’a. Dae I l.ove (P^t 
71bs ). Britt . . . . .4 

Won by 1 lenyth. 1[ Icnytlis, 2 lengths. 

Time. — 2 mins. 8 sees, 

Jammu Cup. Distaiue G furlonys — 

Maharaja of Ka-hmii’s M.ihbo<»b (Sd. 

lllbs ) Britt . . . 1 

Nawalizada Ycmm-ul-Muik of P.liopal’s 
Ad\anee (Pst. Pills.). Jones . ..2 

Mr <r Suhhaiow’s I’lale ol India (sd 
Plhs ). Brace , , .3 

Ml. Mohan Lai ami Mrs j u Ma'»hal's 
PcaM‘Ticat> (s.d IDlhs). P»atM Khan 4 
Won liy 3 lengths, a ucik. \ lenyth 
Time — 1 nun 1.3 set 

Li hpse htakes ot India Distance 1', miles — 
Mmncr K.s .'■Jiooo anti ri'oltl Cnj» (\aliie 

i.2i.H>). seconil Rs 17 ouu . thutl Us h.oou 
M aharaja ot Kashnm's htcel Helmet (Pst). 

Butt , . . , J 

Maharaja thekwar t»t Batotla's .\]>:iitas''in 
(Sst. 71bs ). 

Mis Justne’s Domniic (Pst, 71bs ), 
UhitesHh' 

Mr K Ksm«)nd‘s Phakos (Pst Jlhs ), 
Rook ...... 

AKo ran. (a\e M.tn P-P, J-r\ T’alktc P- 4 , 
l'iilia'>tct P-7. One 1 I,o\e P-7 LtMh Aes- 
P-7. Rov.il Roiiiancc P-4, Kiriytioni P-i, 
Orttl.iw P-P. iMaratha Kinjuaoi S-lt 
%Von hy a sjiott head. 1 / leuyths. 2 leiiytlis,. 
Tim^i — 2 mins. 3 1,5 secondis (record). 


W'lllingdou Plate Distante 1 mile. — - 

Mr H. Mailath’s Passepasse II (bst ). 

Mot ley . . . . . . 1 

Mrs M, Clarke's Oijisy Jack (.sst. luihs ). 

Jones . . ' . . . . .2 

Maharaja of Pailakimetii’s Teiror (P^t ) 
3Iax%veII , . . . . . . 3 

Messrs. A. H. Ahmedhhoy ami 0 
Dharanisey's Cceur tie Lion (8st. Gibs.), 
Burn * . . . , . . 4 

Won by 2 lenytlrs. a head. 2 lengths. 

Tune — 1 itiiu. 36 3,5 scl's 

Cuinhrulyeshiie Stakes. Distance 1 mile, 1 
tiirloiiy — 

ilr. A. lliyyiiis' Ra\ioli (8st. Sihs ), Rook . 1 

Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeehlioj, ’s Leander (Sst. 

7lhs ). Boml . . . . . . 2 

Mrs Justae’s lltuKlun (Tst 71hs ). 

iVhitesitie . , . , . . . 

Mrs R. Laile’jj ilonocle (bst. 131hs ), 
Jones . , , . . . . . -1 

Won hy "J length, 1 length, 1 lenuth 
Time. — I mm 53 4 5 secs 

Rajpipla (Jold Cui' Didancc 1 mile — 

Ml H Mailalli'b Passepasse II (Sst. Plhs), 
Jones .... I 

Sir DaMd IC/.ta ami Mr E. Lsmoiid’s H)Ui ‘2 
Orders (Sst ). Kmle .. .. - 

Mcssis A. H \hmedhhoy ami O 
Dh:pam.'s(‘\ ( icnr de Lion (Sst. llh). 
Evans . .. .3 

Malrar.ija of Ivashnur's Steel Helmet (P^t 
41hs ). liiitt . . . . . . • -I 

Wtm hy 1 hmyth. a nook, a sliorthead. 
Time.— 1 min 3s 3 secs. 

C. N. Watlia CoM Cu]». Distancr* 1\ miles — 

Mis. Jii.stice’.s Dominic (Sst 13lhs.), 
Johnsttmc . . . . . I 

Slur I’aswanji Saliiha ot Iilar’s Gay Talkie 
(.Sst Tills ). Jhace .. . • ..2 

Mahai.ija rtt Kashmir’s One I Love (Pst 

IllK ). Butt 

Sit Da\hl K/ia's Ca\c Man (Sst 13lbs ), 
Jones . . • • • 

j Won hy a shoithcail, 3 lengths, 2 lengths. 
Time — 2 nims. 3P 4 5 set s. 

Colaha Cup. Distance 1 mrlc — 

Sir .lamsctjct' JecjccMioCs LcanthT (.Sst. 

l.tlbs ). Butt 1 

Mcsm'* B K Pothlar anil M D. Som.uiy’s 
Ja-t Slijt (fsst 1 1 Ills ). iiidan . 2 

Mi. L. H Mclita’s 'i'liarito (Pst,), Bum .. 3 
Mi. H. Komci’s ihuu* (Sst Glhs ), 
Evans . . . . . 4 

Won by 2 length, \ length, a neck. 
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Ali Bin Talih Memurial Plate. Pi&tauee 
7 furloiiii'T!. — 

5Ir Diaiiioiurs Fadhilat al Hawa (U)>t. 

211.-.). Jones 1 

II. 11. Maharaja r.a-kwar of Jianxla’s 
Seventh Hea^en (Ust. lllb-.). Maxwell .. 2 
Mr. A. L. J. Talib's Kolliaj.ur (8st 8 lbs ), 
Evans . . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr J. D. Panatwalla's T.ij al-Farat ( 8 >t. 

31bs ), Jadhav -t 

Won by a neck. 1\ leiiLdhs V lenuth. 

Time. — 1 mm. 35 sees. 

Huszhes Memurial Plate. Distance 1 mile — 
Sir. E Esmond's Phakos ('Jst lib ). Kook . 1 
Maliai.ij.i of Kashmir's 8 teel Helmet (bst 

11b.). Britt 2 

Mr Diamond's Buqlava (hst, Hb.), 


Mr G. Subbarow’s Eager Tit (Tst. 4lbs ), 

H. BLick 4 

Won by 1 length. 2 lengths, IV lengtlis. 

Time — 2 mins. 8 secs. 

Diuids Lotige Handicap. Distance 6 furlongs. — 
^laharaja of Kashmir’s Liolden Beam (Sst. 

4lbs ). Britt 1 

Maharaja of Kolhajiur's National Flag 
(7st lllb- ), Whiteside . . . . • • 2 

Mah.uaja of Parlakimedi's Terror (Ost.), 
Gethm . - . • • • • • • ^ 

Maharaja of Kolhapur's Chhatrasal ( 8 st. 

41h- ), Brace . . . • • • • 4 

Won by 1 length. 2 lengths. IV lengths. 

Time — 1 min. 13 secs. 

Calcutta. 

The following are the principal results of the 
Calcutta raidng .-ea.-on : — 


Mrs. Justice's Dominic (U-t. lib ), 
John-toue . . . . . . . . . 4 

M'on by ^ length, a neck, 1 length. 

Time — 1 mm, 38 4 •> sees. 

Turf Club Cup Distance I 4 miles. — 

Mr Jaiulla Bm Talib’s 8 ait-aI-Nusser (7st. 

lllbs ). Biomley . . 1 

Mr. K S. Irani's Faunj Pasha (s^t. t>lb- ), 
Jatlhav .. . .. .. .2 

Mr G. Bh.igwandas' Klialai Majnun (7st 

llll>s ). Butt 3 

Mahamja ot Kolhapur's (iolden Ticket (7st. 

lib ). .Malivvicii 4 

M'oii by 1[ lengtlis, a nc k. 4 lengths. 

Time. — 3 mins. 20 1,5 secs. 

Byculla Club Cup, Distance 1] miles. — 

Mr. P. D. Bolton’s Martara ( 8 st. 2 lbs ), 
Bromley . . , . . . . . . . 1 

Messrs. P. Norton Jones. 1’ Spiiiigfteld and 
A. Gujadhui 's Co‘Us ( 8 -t. 11b). Hum .. 2 
Sir David E/ia’s Cave Man ( 8 st. 12lbs ), 

Kook 3 

8 hn Pasvvaiiji Sahiba ot Idar’s Gay Talkie 
(Ost.), Brace.. . '. ..4 

Won by ] lengtli. 2 length, 11 lengths. 

Time. — 3 mins 3 se<'s. 

Bombay Arab Deib;v, DNtance U miles — 

Mr K S. Irani's K.mi«i Pasha (7st. lulbs), 
Jadhav . , . . . .1 

Mr. (J Bhagvvaiidas’ Khalaf ilajnun (7st 

inll>s), Butt 2 

Mr Jastlau's Legitin (O.st. 5lbs ). 

Wliiteside . . . . . . . . , 3 

Kaja of Miraj's Anar Kali (S.st lolb.s ), 
^‘tlnn . . . . . , . . 4 

M'ou by a slioitlifad, a head, 3 lengtlis. 

Tnn(> — 2 mins 50 4 5 sits 

Governor's Cup Di-taim* l[ mile- — 

Mr Gsm.ni Clintam's Osinan Pasha (7-t 
3lbs ) bioiiilev .. . . . 1 

Th.ikoip Saiieb ot Kajkot’s Kahana (7-1 
Olbs.), Whiteside . . . . . . .2 

Hon. Mr SUantidas A-kuran’s Briglit Lad 
(7st. Olbs.), Gethin .. .. ..3 


Mou-oon Cup. Distaui-e 1 mile. 3 furlongs. — 
Mrs 1). Hiekie's Spanish Bill (7bt 71bs.). 

'J'alt . . . . ■ ■ • • • ^ 

Mr \. O. Biown's llingsend (Sst. llObs.). 

Lott .. . .. . • *- 

Mr. N. D. Bagree’s Mandaia (7st 71bs), 
Peacock . . . . . . ■ • • • 3 

Mr. K-beem’s Waltzing Nellie (Sst. 51bs ). 

Seailett .. .• •• • • 

Won by u neck. 21 lengths, lengths. 

Time --2 mins 24 secs. 

Wellesley Plate. Distance 1 1 miles — 

Mahaiaja Scimiia of Gwalior’s Finalist (Ost 
71bs ), Jones . . . . • • 

H. E. Sir Percy J.orraine and Maharaja of 
Cooch-Behar’s Spot Barred (Ost. 71bs.), 
Sliaip .. .. •• - 

Maliaraja of Parlakimedi's Terror (Ost. 

7!bs ). Kimer . . . . • . • • ^ 

Maharaja ot blar and Shri I’aswanji Sahiba 
of Mai’s Gay Talkie (SKt. 7n>s ), Brace. 4 
Won by l» lengths, \ length, 2 lengths. 
Time.— 2 nuns 8 2 5 secs. 

Cornwallis Plate. Distance b furlongs. — 
Maharaja ot Kashmir's Soliumt (Sst. lllbs.), 
Burn . . . - 

Messi-. Bagree and Choubej *s Desert Night 
(Ost 11b ). W. 8 ( anl.in .. - 

Mr and Mis Edgai's Giltlavv (Sst. 51bs.), 
Stead . . • . • • 3 

H. H the Vga Khan’s Far M'est (7st. KUbs ). 

Bromley . . . . . • . • • • 4 

Won bv a neck, a head, a head 
Tune.- 1 nun 14 4 5 sees 
Kiiig-Kiupervtr's Ciij) Distance 1 mile. 

Mr G. N Musiv's Baqlava (O.-t 31bs ), 
Sibhiitt . . • • • • ^ 

Maharaja ol Scindia ot Gwalioi’s Finalist 
(Ost .‘{lbs ), Jones . • . - 2 

Maliaiaja ot I’ai l.ikime<lis Tenor (O.st. 

3n»s ). Ermer • • -3 

Kaja of Bol'bili’s Multissimo (Ost. 31bs.), 
Morlev • • ^ 

Won bv a head. 2i lengths, J length. 

Time.— 1 mm. 30 1 ; 5 secs. 
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Mayi’owl ( up I»^^tance i mile — 

Mr 1- E'-iu^.unl - Phak"' ) Rj)ok . 1 

-Mi- P 1) Pultons Paua='ter (Dst 4lbs ). 

\y. Lillian . . . . , . . . - 

Mi. aii'l Ml- Edirai's (^irtlaw I.'— t iihs ) 
3Iorley . . . . ^ 

3Ialuiiaja ui KashuiiiV ^ulnuiit 12lb- ). 

Purii . . . . . ^ 

M'on by a iierk. IV ieiu:th>. u head. 

Time — 1 min .Id 1 .5 -ec- 

Bihiijy Plate Dj-tam r ♦) lujinnu- — 

3Ir A lli'j'iiu - (A-itu- Du irae (d-t. ilb - 1 
\V. StaiULiii . . . . . . . - 1 

Mahar.ija oi ( oo< h-Pehar •- 1 Will (7:>t 
] 11b-. 1 . ( air . . . . . - 

3[p— 1 - Pa-u and Withal! - Ht-nekino- 

(Sst. dlh- ). Paltaeie . - . d 

Mes- 1 - Pauunk .uid I'-ttuaif- lla-hlriuh 

01b> ). Pimer . . . - . 4 

Won by '2 lenutli- u ne»k. a h*Md. 

Time - 1 nnn l-l 1 7> ^et'- 

Marpher-oii ( up Di-taure H mile- -- 

Joiie,- >pliu:itield and (•UJ.uUiUI - 
t'^eu- (7-t ) stead I 

Sir i)u\ld P/.ia - ('a\e 3[aii 4lb- > 

Muilaml .. .. .. . - 

.Mr X D Pa’.iiee- (band .'tanli (7-r 
phb- ), Piumley . . -i 

3rr. Ti fii-tei’- Stee(ihui't I'-t 7lb- t 
Shaip .. .4 

by d leriirth--. a head. > ieii-.:th-. 
iinie.- -il iiiiii" .>•■) ;• .") -ec- 

Vieero.v *s ( up !)i-t:iiue I ,* mile- — 

-M.iliar.ija sniidl.i "j (Uvahoj « f jnah-t (d-t 

). J<*iiei . . . . . . I 

M/ihaj.ija of J’ailakiiiH di's 'IriiDj (d-t 
.;|b- ). Pimei . . . . . .2 

H K. Sir Pei(\ lauauu' and .Mahaiaja oi 
rouch Peli.li’> Spot Palled (d-t .db-. ). 
Shaip . . . . d 

Sliri f’a-wanji sabil'.i or id.ir- ‘bi\ T.ilkie 
p.i-t dibs! Pra< e . . . .4 

Won l'\ 2\ leii'jth-. leii'itb-. Jl leiieth- 
'riiiie — :} mm- 1 '> .-e* - 

(irand \nnu.d (''•teepleelia.-e), ItiMiiiue 
2 mile- — 

3Ir s K Pbattei -I'lm-keeii l.aini ) 

(li'.-f K Malu/jo . . 1 J-i>ead- 

Mi PtMpe ami 3Ti- Po-ueli-j in*, it 

Fai iner .John ('i>T dlb- >. j 
Seailett I J 

Mr. K ('haiiiiia'- Wild ( lienj (d-.t ) 
ilal-ton . -.4 

.3lr 31 l> SoiuauN >ampan II (d-t lilt) 
I'.ruwu . 4 

Won by <lea<i-beat 2 lerietb> 

'I’liae - "> mill' do 2 't -n - 

Kesteveii {']<lte l)l-tailie 7 lUlftUie" — 

-Mr 11. M.idath l’.i'-epa-;-e 11 (d-t) 

.''ibbritt . . . . . . . 1 

Mes-rs. Pa'^u and Withalla Udiekino- 
(Sbt. lllbi! ), Katfae.'e . . . . .. 2 


ilr. <4. X P WaUe>’ ,stie.im>to\Mi (sst 


41b- > 

''batp 

. . 

Ml H 

Othead’- 

Rtllectioil (d-T. lib) 

( ait 


4 

33’ on by 

l length. . 

P. leiiLitb?, 2\ leii'^th'?. 

rime — 1 

mm 2,3 4 

.'i >ei 

3tpiLhanT-' 

( up Di- 

tarn e Ij miles. — 

Mr X 1) 

. Paiiret - 

Dmah’- "on (S-r 3Ib- ) 

33' Stanl.in 

.1 

3P K 

‘.•ujadhuiA Iviu-'diun Cbt ). 

X ''laulau 

2 

31i 1’ 1 

1 .1 NTr 

uait - ( ovenanter (5bt. 

dill- 1 

Hi iner 


Ml- U 

r.atle - 

Moiioi le (d-t. 411'-.). 

.btiii> 


4 

W on b\ 

leu'ith a 

le^t k .1 head. 

1 line — 2 

nini- -U 

1 ;> -e. - 


iMitiam Plate l)i-taii(H l| itnle 

310— I- H P I’uddai .nui 31 T) -'omany'" 
''ail Tdaiii i-«o r ) I'.imet . . 1 

-Ml V ( uiimitw 00(1 .. Pod’- Walk (7-t 
1 dbx ) Nft.Md . . - 

"H PiMd I'/Ia - Pnde or PiiHi (7-t 10 |b- ) 
U.irtaele 

IM .31 ( i)'(oiiiio[- lau’iaii i7,-t Tib- 1 
Lott 4 

Won l.v b'li'Jth a heail 1 ieneth. 

1 HIM — J mm- (» 1 ^ -.'(•> 

spHU'j ( up ))i-tame 7 ruilniii: 

.3b"(- K' P.i-u,iMdW Witliail - flellekHi"^ 
(‘»'l 411- 1 . pailaele . . , .1 

.Mf ]|<ah«M(i - Pc(!*itioii ('.'"f J lib- ). 

S( .11 let t . . , - 

.Mr S K‘ 3'arrn,i’- sall\'- («ift (S-f. illbs ), 
Pe.leoek . . . e 

Mj (' K ]. Milne Pobetf-on > \).-ri;od 

(7-t 1 Mb- ) l.ott . . . . ^ 

Won b\ 1 leintth a m* k, 21 )em:th.-. 

1 line - I mm Mb .’> -ee> 

( lue ( up In-t.uu e 1 \ mile 

.3le— I- H I'.dw.iid- and 3\ msiry 

petee (.s-( I2lli- ). lamer • ^ 

.3ll- .\ D pee” - .\)i{ile ( ,tlt (S>t PM1» ). 

Siaibtt . ■- 

Ml K Sjtim'ihelii - be 0'.31mr (7.-t 

1211'- ). Hie-Oli . . . e 

-3Ii P D ( luik-liank - (J.dmnph Tl (S-t 
lib-), shaip 4 

Won b\ ’ lenutli ^ lt-!i'_'tli. I l(‘n'.:th. 
rime-- 2 mm- d 4 .') -ei - 

b-plana.Je Pl.tfe Ih-t.iiiee [j mile- — 

Ml P> K Poddai - I’lltei (T-t lllb'-). 

Tait . - 1 

.3lr- \ie\ \ Apiai’s K! ()i)io(lo-l 7ib> ), 

( a/r . ■ - 

'-ir l):i\|il - .! muliii” Sil\er (s-t 21b- ). 

.'tonlhej . . . . e 

Ml 11 l-aluaid-' ( ovenanter (S-t lib ), 

Kini»T . . • • 4 

3\on b\ ^ h“!i”th. M lenulh-, li leneths. 

Time. — 2 iiiins 6b bees. 
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Douteil Memorial Clip. DisxaiK e (> — | 

ile^sr-s K Bar-ii and \V M’irhal]'- Helk-kil^o^ ! 

(^'t. oli*' 1 . Kaiiaelf l] 

Me.-isrs K. Chaiiuia and 2S' I> Jiajjjee’s 1 

Thyme ( 7^t 1-jlhv ). 'J'ajt .. .2 

Mr Kdi.Mi\ Paiuh Kalvan (T-T ) 

E.d'tou . . . . . . 'V 

Mr 11 ro-tei's Ih.\al Aj'j'le !7>t 7Jh-- ). ; 

l*ea< 'K-k . . . . . . . . 4 I 

Won by I leinrtli. a ne, k. Ij leniitli- 1 

TiiiiP • — 1 mm I’i 4 5 aei ^ 


-Anderson Plate Di^tanrelj imlr- i 

Ml" Alfx. A Api.n'" LI Oliiu I'.Kt. 71h-s ). 

< an . . . . . 1 i 

Sji JiaMd E2ia*> •limihm' sij\t-i i I 

SiM.ritt . . . -2 

Ha"U and AVithallA l’.n/hnr\ ^7-t ). 1 

Pattaele ' . •> I 

Mi._0, L «i<(oneTUlek«‘’s Mattel Palhina"iii i 
^7'f hlh-, ) lliu.-on .. 4^ 

AVon hv K-nutli'; IfMiLrrU-. 1 | lenutln ■ 
Time — 2 inin" h". (- ^ 

Ro/ial<Miay i np. Jii"tan"‘ 7 
Ml lIotluMdS Hetleitmu (7'1 411." \ 

. . . . . . I 

Ml and Ml" IMlmi > Citrlaw I'Kt 41l-> ). 

MoiJpi . . . -j 

5rr""i> 1' na\j"and A < 'iija'llnii " Ikuiu'oi 
/.S>f .">lhs /. Uii.'sou . . . ; 

Me""i" x 1) Pat'lee .ilnl P « hoid.e\ •» 

i)esHt Alyhr <!Kt 71 fi- ). Ml di| Iff . 4 

WiinliN <1 "Imitliead -i IriiiTTh" a"imiflM‘a*l 
I'lnie — I nun. -jn 2 a "ei " 1 


H.l\e)n<k I'Jalr. <1 ftnioiiil" - - 

Ml C X It AV.ilh"' STi tMlii«.to\\ t» l''"X I 

‘•Ih" ) "ihaip li 

.Mr \ Cm li'iidfi ■" .I’l-a nme (s-t liMI'x ) ' 

Mailand . . , 1 

Pannitk amt !' C .1 Meiiait" 
ila"hleiu)i (jisf ). Kimei . .{■ 

.Mahaiapi (rt I’.t-haC- I Will (Swt J 

hUvv ). r-an 4- 

W(.n l.\ n leiiLnh" a "tmitlit-ad 1 leimtli. i 
Tjine - J ndn. j;; .v-r x 

Clip Dntame 1 ] iiiile"--- 

Mi K Ctiaiaii's Cott.itTi' .>piniiei (Sxt HI,), 
Mtdaitr . ] 

-'ll K H Say,. I.' Spi’llli.iund (.I't. TII.s.). 

la inn . . _ ^ -2 

Mr Alauton’" W.inualla (."ixf Hi) y llioiiilev tl 
Mi P. Chaniiia'" 'I'lie Hahadin l 7 -'t. DJh"), 
Bakei . . . . . . . 4 

Moil l,\ 'I Ini^tli. Inmth", J Injiith, 

Time mill-. 4 4 7 > xta 

Cnvernor’" < lip. Hivtame 1 .i niili" — 

''11 l)a\id K/iu'" .Jiii-alni'_' SilM-t (7"t, 8l)is ), 

iXT 1 j 

liaja Ilf I’.dlitiili’h Mulrisximo {‘Nt. 4 lh>.), 1 

.Af(nl.‘> 2 I 

lion Mr. R. (Jujailluir'" Kinyilom (J5^t. | 

liihs ), Sharp .. .. .. ..31 


Mr. F C. .T stPiiart’3 Covenanter (7~t. 

lOIb".) Ermer . .. .. ..4 

Wou tiV \ iehiith ^ len_hli, ] 

Time — d ninis - sec^. 


HoMiah Plate. In-«Tamp 1 iniJe- — 


M.r. X. 3». iiaiiiee’- Eaiiiei-t (''st 41bs.) 

■xihhiitf .. 1 

Afi F C J Steuarf" Pretty Star 01)>= ), 

?anit*i . . , . . . . 2 

Mi-^ Johnston’- IvOlI (S-t ), "‘liaip . 3 

Ale-xr" and AVithull'^ Pli/t'iiiy i7xt 

lalh'. ). KaHaeie . . . , . i 

M'oii I'V a lie* k I len^tli, lA lengths. 

Turn 1 mm 40 1 .'> m'i - 

T'»eie"loid ( up IH"tam *■ I] nulex — 


< niudi S C Lyteelton and Air 
Xin*h«»n*x Cnldni Fnld (,0'^ 
Ja tin I 

-Ml. A 0 Piowu’x UinuSeiul rJ"t, 
doiiex 

Ml". Alev A .AptaiV ItoKtei (‘Kt 
< an ..... 

Ml S J\ lihatteT" LoNalot (^^f 
'Jaif . 


K .T. 
111. 1. 

. 1 

31t>x ), 

4lh.;.). 

.. 3 
Slhs ), 


\\«.M t.\' 4 len-jtli". -J leueth. a "Imitliead. 
Tune - .1 null' 2 1 a .mm " 


lainu.haeHnp l>i"fame 1 mile — 

Mr-'tx N 1» I'.auiee and A lliLiiiiii"’ Ceitu- 
/>i\if.e(7'f loll." I Itu-mies .. 1 

'"ii IMM.I Lxia .Old Mi I'. Kxnunid’" Flyiuir 
Ohl. |x <X"f 4lh" ) iioi'k . . 2 

Ale"xis 1* l)a\i"and Ciijadhui'" Uaiiiioi 
(7"f ) H lit"" 'll . . 3 

.Ml and .Ml' Kdv.u'" Ciirlaw (^"T dll." K 
. . 4 

Wi.)U l.\ a "lu'itlie.id. U leULdli". a liead 
rune - I null n» 2 a "iM " 


ld\"ium Plate lU'tame 1[ inikM 

Ml r C .1, "^tl■ualt'^ lioenantei pSxT. 

1 llh" l la uui . . .1 

.Ml K K^iiuMid'" HaMoh (S"t Sih" ) Hook.. 2 
.Me""i" Ikrnu and AVitlialT." ihi/t.urv |7"t 
lilt." Rallade ..3 

Ml. t> E Cutmeliieke " Ala^tei Pathiiia"ui 
(7"t 12ll«" ), Sit.hiitt . . . ,4 

Won hy * leiiLfth. 2 leuntli", \ length 
Tune.— 2 nun- 7 4 ,7 ."ee.". 

AletiopolUau lM"lance O liiilom' 

Alahai.ij.i ot lva"!imnV (d.lihm Ream (.Sbt. 

511." K P»in n , • . . • . . 1 

All. 11. L."im*mr." 'I’ltiazone 4lti'^ ), 

Rnok . - . 2 

Miis K J P.uotli’." CaJ.ainae p.Kt HR). 
Eiiiui .. ..3 

Me""i> N. l>. R.auiee and A. llrnmns’ 

< erfus ld\it;e (."-r !dh." ), AV Siaiilan .. 4 

Mini hy I leiiath. a neik. a head 
Time, — i min. 13 sees. 
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Coooh Behar Cnp. Distance 1 mile 3 furlonss. — 
Hou Mr. K. Gujadhur's Kingdom (7^t. 

131b-. ), Sharp . . . . - - 

Mr- Alex A Ai^-ar’s Kl Obro (‘Dt ), rair. . 2 
>ir l)a\id Ezia'- ^a^e Man ('d.-t. Mbs), 
Mailaiid . . . . . • - - • • ^ 

iles-rs P. N«)rtuu .Tcmes, E. ^])rint;l^eld and 
A. Gujadliur’- Coeii'- 1211*-.), Stejid 4 
Won ])>• \ Ifimth, leiiirth-, 1 leiiiith. 

Time. — 2 min-. 20 1,5 sci-s. 

Talfutta Plate Distance 0 fnrbmus — 

H. If The Alm Khan’- Far M’e-t (O-t. 4lbs.), 

M’ Scaulau . . . . - • ^ 

Mr E. Esmond's Earnest (S-t lllbs.), 2 

Me--i-. Ba-u and M’lthall’- flellekino- (S-t. 

Gibs.), liathele .. •• •• ..3 

Air. A. {'nrlemler’s. J’Ecoute (T-t. 12lbs.), 

Slbbiitt 

Won by \ length, a head, a neck. 

Time. — 1 min 13 sees. 

Kashmir Cup. Dl-tam'e 7 furlonus — 

Sir David Kzra and Mr E ll-inond’s Flyinu 
Unlers (7-t 1 1 lb- ), Slbbiitt . . 1 

Mr. and AIis Eduai'- Gittlaw (S-t ). Moilcy. 2 
Mrs K. J. Booth'- .labann (S-t 211-). 

Krmei . . -3 

Mr. K. EsinomP- Phakos (‘‘•-t 4 lb- ), I 

Won by J lenutli-. 1^ leiuftli-, I length. 

Tune — I min. 25 1 5 -ecs 

Karachi. 

Khan liaha.lur Ahilul S.itt.ir Cup l>M.inre 
7 !iii'hm2-.-- 

H 11. the Maharaja ol K*»lh.ipni*- Glitter 
(list HI*.). OlMlil . . . -I 

Afr. F. Bakii’s Spairow Hawk (O-t 3Ibs ), 
Jabbar .. • •• • ..2 

Air Moo-a fs-a’s lladban Be«i (h-t bibs), 
Piirtoo-lnirh . . . • • 3 

Air. KaLniMiii’n Gay Dilawar (h-t .5|I)S ). 

McGowan .. .. •• -3 

\Von by a ne»k, 2 leiiLdhs. 2l leiiuth-. 

Time. — 1 minute. 40 -ecs 
(’hil> Gup. l)i-taii<'e H miles 

All P. X. S.ithe’s Kaljan (7-t 71b-), 
T>mou . - - * 

Air-. J. Fra-ei’- I'aj Ghazi (7-t ), Gha-ita 2 
H H the Mabaiaja ot Kolhapni’- Aa’.uiib 
Pa-ha (lo-t 4U<- }, Obaid .. - 3 

Air. A. A1 Alurzook's S.ila.im (S-t lOlb-), 
Puitoo-in 2 h . .. -• * 

AVou by 5 length-. 1 ]eiii:th, 2 leinrtlni 
Time. — 2 minute-. 4 7» -e* 

Kajarhi Steej*lecb.i-e Di-tarn e 21 miles — 
Ga{.t 1 Khan’- 'l’(*n ( 1 !-t 2 ll»- ). -Mi Gowaii 1 
G.ijd, I Khan’s l.ukety Sjdit 11 (Il-t) 
.Mbs ). Sevmour . . . 2 

Uada'j:aiu diil not tini-h 
\Vt»n by 21 leimth-. 

Time. — 5 uiiuute-. 24 2/5 s<-cs. 


R. W, I. T. (’ Cup. Di-tance 3 furlongs. 


AfKs. E. Dudley— Alatthew's Pistaihio 

(S-t.), KoxboioU'.:h . . . . • • 1 


Air. Bha-jat Simih’s Jai 

Bharat (7-t ), 

Gli.i-lta 

. • 2 

Sir Lancelot Grah.im’s 

Ikuhni (7-t). 

T\ itmn 

- - 3 

Mr. G T. Alalhotia'- Sculllne (u-t 4li>- ), 

Kvlaiul- 

• 4 

Woii by 1 len-Jtb, 1 length. 

1 jen-ith. 


Time — 1 minute, ."> 2 3 -t‘cs 

tJovernoi’-, Gup. l>i-t.incc 7 furlomis — 
n H. tlie Alaiiai.ija of Kolhapur'- Gordon 
(S-t lolbs ), i )baid . . . . ■ • 1 

Air A. S\.im\ui'- I’lLditimt Fon e (s-t. lib ). 

Mend<»za • • 2 

Mis, \V F. .T. DaM-’- Skavala (7-t l.'.lbs ). 

l-aiz Mobil . .. •• •' 

Air D-mau ( liotani'- Goblin (7.-t. 61b-,) 
I'mtoo-UiL'h .. .. .. .4 

M'oii bv \ leiiL'tli. 4 leiv-dhs, 4 leiiizths. 

Time — 1 minute 30 2 .5 -ei s 

StewaiiF- C'lip. Di-t.iiie»' 6 fmlongs — 

Major F. A F.U'jiihai-on's Kevimte (S-t 
611*- ). hoxImHiUL'll . . . • • 1 

Mr .T X Kh.uina'- .Mtiumoliini (7-t 2lb- ), 
Gha-lta .. ,, .. .2 

Mr Shahbaziliu’- Turkl-h Kni'ibt ('.M. 

•ill*- ). I'ielil . . 3 

.Mr. M Mm/i»ok’- S,ib-on (S-t lolb- ) 
Ub.dil 4 

Won bv 11 li-nutb-. 1\ length-, 1 lenuth 
Time • 1 muiiiti* 20 -is s. 

Kolhapur. 

Maharaja ol Dew.i^ (’up. Dhtaiu e 3 I'uilongs. — 

.Mr M G I’.iteF- H.innv Boy (0-t. Ill*) 
K.j-lm Ha--, in ‘ . 1 

Mr -M 1) Petit’s .locun<l (.Sst 7lbs ), 

P*ui n . . . . . . 2 

.Mr. \ HL'-'in-’ Maiumola (P-t 3n*s ), 

G'Xeale .. .. .3 

Ml. A llE'ein-' l*ii\tli-e,. ) Alaii.Hile 4 
Won b> 2 l(‘ii'.:tbs, H l.•u'.:Hl-. 1 Ir-nudh 
Time — 1 naiiute, 2 2/3 -ei s. 

Shii Aai-abi*l) Mah.ir.ij Guj>. Di-t.ince If inlle- 

Thr* Uaj.i ol \k.ilkot .iinl Slnini.iut .Ia>a- 
-iiivuao p. (dude’- Bio Bpa (.s-t). 
ALdiomedkhan .. ..I 

All. P B \\.i-i.i’- W.itl IfaniKl (S-t. lib.), 
Ka-im H.i— ,tii . . . . . . 2 

Shiimant \kka-.ibe}* M.di.ii.i]’- S.iif Antar 
.s-t .sill- ), Bui u . .3 

Shiimant \kk.i-ahi-)i Al.ibai.ij*- Kiu-ban 
Bee (S-t ) .l.idh.iv . . . . ) 

Won b\ 1] leii-_diis, 1‘ leimth-, I length 
I Time— 2 mjuute- 24 1/5 secs 
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Shrimant Akkasaheb Mahaiaj Cup Distance 
1 mile . — 

Mr. Osman Chotaiii’s Osman Paslia (Tat. 
131bs.), Britt 

Kao Bahadur V L. Thube's Idar's Oiit 
(8st. Slbs.), Jadhav 

Mr. P. I)avia and Capt. A. K. B. Gillespie’s 
Vallena (yst. 41ba.). O'Neale 
H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Kose- 
water (list.), Blmiirao 

^Vou by 1C lenuth-?. 1C lengths, 2 lengths. 
Time — 1 minute, 47 sees. 


K. CV. I. T. C. Plate. Distance 5 furlongs. 

Messr-^. B. M. tlof uldas and K K Kapadia’s 
Kead\ money (.''st. lib.). U. McQuade .. 

Mr. A. K. A. Shakoor's Sayid Beg (Sst. 71b'*), 
Jadhav 

Ml. Iniamdin’s Tenns&uii 31 b-*). 

Netto . . . . ' 

Mr. E. Hazainy’s Mav Moon (8‘*t. dibs.). 
B. MeQuade 

CVon by i length, a slioithead, a shoitlicad. 

Time. — 1 minute, 9 secs. 

Maharaja Cup. Distance ![ iiiiK". — 

Kao Bahadur B. I. Pouar’s Gangavigar II 
(8&t. dibs.), Mahomedkliau 

Nawabzad.i Eakhr-uI-Mulk of Bhop.d's 
Miss Potijihal (Ost. lib.). Kasim lias'-uu . 

The llaja of Akalk(»t and Shninaur Ja\a' 
binghrao P. Gliagte’s \\aic-a*bit (8st. 
olbs ), Bum 

Thu Dowager Maharaiu of Kolhapur’s 
Garter Stai (8st 8ll's ), J.nihav .. 

Won by a neck, J leiigtli, i length. 

Time— 2 minutes. 15 sees.' 

Sir Leslie Wil.son Cup. DStance l[ mile". 

H. n. the Maharaja of Kolhaput’s Miijl'il- 
-al-Aiab (Sst. 31bs.), Blimirao 

Mr. A. Kunimah's Golden Star (7st. Tibs,). 
O’Neale 

:Mr. M. M. Iloo&eiii's Attaf Beg (Sst Olbs ), 
Maliomedkliau 

ilr. E. Hazainy’s Shallan Pasha (7st. Tibs), 
B. McQuado 

Mon by a, shoitliead, Ij lengtiis, ~ lengtlis. 

Time, — 2 minutes, 2<) 1,.') 

Sliri Muliaraja Memorial Cup Distance 1 

mile.- — 


Mr. M D Petit’s 
Mohomedkhan 


Natbay (Sst. Oll-s). 


Ihe Kaja of Akaikot and .laya.^inuhro P. 

Ghagte's W.iit-a-bit (7st 51bs,), Bhiniiao. 
H. H. the Mahai.ija oi Kolliapui’s CJaiter 

Star (Tst 131 bs.). J.idhav 

Nawabzada Eaklir-uI-Mulk of Bhopal’s 
ili.ss Potiphar (.s>t. yl))> ), iva^nn Hassan 
Won by a neck, 11 Icngtlis, l.t lengths. 

Tune. — 1 minute, 45 sees 


K. K. jj. Cup. Distance 6 fuilong.-*. — 

H. 11. the Maharaja of Koihapui’s Shankar 

Prasad (Ost. Hb.), Butt 

The Chief of Mana^adar’s Galahad Star 
(Sst. 131bs.), Burn . . 

30 


1 


4 


1 


1 


3 

4 


The Kaja of Akaikot and 8hrimant Jaya- 
singhrao P C.hagte’s None So Gay (Ost), 
Kasim Hassan . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr. S. Dhunjibhoy’s Vauntry (Ost. 51bs.). 

Jleherji . " . . . ' . . 4 

Won by 1 length 11 lengths, 2 lengths. 
Time. — 1 mmrne, 15 secs. 

Bachelor's CVeddiiig Plate. Distance 5 fur- 
longs — 

The Kaja of Akalkoi's Can Can (Sst. lllbs.), 
Burn . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. D. M. Bhosle’s Kolhapur King (Ost.) 

O’Neale 2 

H. H. the Mahaiaja ol Kolhapur’s Gold 
Dish (Sst lllbs ). Butt . . . . . . 3 

Ml M .s, Hakim s acottidi Pride (Sst. lllbr). 

B MeQuade . . , . . . 4 

Won by 2] lengths. 11 leiigtlis, 1 length. 
Time. — 1 minute, 5 sets. 

>liu Shi\aji Mahaiaja Coinmemoiation Cup. 
Di"tance 7 turlougs. — 

Muimant Akkas^iheb Maharaj's Idar’s 

Gut (Tst. 12lbe). Jadhav 1 

Ml, P l>a\is ami Capt. A. K. B. GJlle6i)ic'& 
Vallena (0"t. 2lbs,). Burn . . . . . • 2 

H H the Mahaiaj.i of Parlukimedi's Wun- 
dcrbai (Sst 12lb" ) Kasmi liassan . . 3 
.Ml. 0'*inan ( liotaiii’" Mahboob's Choice 
(>st. Tib".). Kama \ itluil . .. ..4 

Won b\ 2 lengths, dead-heat, 1 length. 
Time — 1 minute, .^o sees. 

>hii \ija,\amala Maliar.uii Saheb Cup. Dis- 
tance 1 mile — 

Mr M. M Hoosem’s Attal Beg (S"t. lib.), 
.Mahomedkhati . .. .. .. 1 

Ml. N. ItupclianJ’s Hashim (Sst. 131bs.), 
Kasiiu Ha"".ui . . . . . . • • - 

H H the .Maharaja of Kolhapur's Mujbil- 

-abAiab (.""t dll-s.). Biitt 3 

ill. A il.ijid's Good Night (Sst. Gibs), 
.ladluiv . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by 2 length". 11 lengths, 1 length 
Time. — 1 minute 53 "ecs. 

Lucknow. 

CiMlSei\ire< up l>i."taiu'e 7 fuilong" — 

Ml** V L. OKle’s Kujal Palace (7st lU lbs ), 
Adle\ . . . . . . - I 

)"ir iJchaishah's San (Tst. r)ll>s.). ^ 
I'aiz ilahtuiK’d . . . • • 

Ml. lalgai's ^untlad (Ost 41bs.), iloilcy .. 3 
Major J. W. Willaid s \\ea\ei*s Koad (0 st. 

.3 lb" ^ 

Won by 1 length, a neck, a shoit-head. 
lime.— 1 minute. 27 2,5 sees. 

Jehangirabad ( up. Di'taiiee 1 mile.— 

Miss E. Mattiievs’ Pistaihiu (Ost. 2lbb.), 
Paw don . . • • • • • ^ 

Mr K. P Shukla's Sataia vSst.). Puitoosingh 2 
Ml. All Khan's Staibt I'light (Sst. 4lbs.), 
Donnelly . . - • • • • 

Col t.ii Eilnaiil ColeV Kaiiir Cuplt-^t 

Kvlaiiil* . ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ -I 

Woii by 21 lenu'tlis, 1 length, 1 length. 

Time. — 1 mm. 4.'> secs. 
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Governor’s Cup. Distance 5 furlongs. — 

H. E. Sir Henrv Craik’s Green Jade {7st. 

nibs.), Adley 1 

Jsawab Sir Meher Shab’s Sari (7st. 51bs.), 
Faiz Mahomed . . . . . . . . 2 

Major General Sir Xawab Khusru Jung and 
>Ir. y. Rosenthal’s Taqdir (8st. 41b&.), 
Marland . . , . . . . . . . 3 

Mrs. A. Moore’s BiUard {9st. 41bs.), 

Rylands . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by a head, a shorthead, 1 length. 

Time. — 1 min. 0 3,5 secs. 

Madras. 

The following are the principal results of tlie 
Madras racing season ; — 

Bangalore Plate. Distance 1 mile, 1 furlong. — 
Maharaja of KoDiapur’s Yljayakumar II 
(9st. 4lbs ), Callinan . . - - . - 1 

Major R. Tyrell’s Remember (9st. lib.), 
O’Neale . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Countess of Shannon’s Dark King (8st. 

Tibs.), Roberts . . 3 

Only three ran. 

Won by lengths, li lengths. 

Tote paid. — Rs. 26 for win. 

Stewards’ Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Maharaja of Kolhapur's Sporting Coat 
(Ost. 21bs.), Callinan . . . . . 1 

Raja of Bobbiii’s Sir Amos (Ost. lib ), 

Marrs . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. S. C, W'oodward’s Nothing Left (8st. 

6 lb8.), H. McQuade . . . . . . 3 

Mrs. B. N. Grimshaw’s Birthday Gift (7st. 

131bs,). B McQuade . .. ..4 

W’on by i length, ^ length, 1] lengtlis. 

Time. — 1 min. 14 3, 5 secs. 

Nizam’s Cup. Distance 1 mile — 

Mr. G. N. G. Walles’ ^hangrla (7st. Olbs,), 


Davison . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mrs. A. Moore’s Billard (9&t. 51bs.). Rylands. 2 
Mr. W. K. Somasundram’s Smokey Sea 
{7st. lllbs.), Harding .. .. ..3 

Countess of Shannon’s Dark King (7bt. 
4lbs ), Roberts .. .. .. ..4 


Won by lengths, i length, I length. 
Time. — 1 min, 41 secs. 


Epsom Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Mr. B. Amarasuriya’s Amarilla (Ost. 41bs ), 
Davi&on . . . . . . . . . . 1 

ADs. E. Balfour and Mr. Bhorilal’s Eddy 
(Ost ), M O’Neale .. .. ..2 

Raja of Bobbin’s Pursuivant (Sst. 71bs.). 

H. Black 3 

Mrs. P. D’Arcy’s Albury (8st, 61bs.). Peacock 4 
Won by lengths, 2 lengths, 2 lengths. 
Time. — 1 min. 15 2,5 secs. 


Ceylon Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 

31r C. A. Lalng’s Without Regrets (Ost. 

4lbs.), Davison ,. .. •• •• 1 

Capt. M, R. D’Arcy’s Angelo (8st. 71bs.), 
Marts . . . . . . • • . . 2 


Major Rajkumar DesaraJ Mrs.’ Odorante 

(Sst. 41bs.), F. Black 3 

Mrs. Nugent Grant’s Macabre (Ost. lib.), 

J. O’Neale . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by 2^ length, | length, ^ length. 

Time. — 1 min. 42 2 5 secs. 

Bobbin C'up. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. R. L. Pererira’s Kanz al Iliah (8&t. 


131bs,), Daviaon . . . . . . . . 1 

ilr. Saleh Moosa’s Taj Nizam (Ost.), Marrs, . 2 
Messrs. J. D. Banatwalla and Kasper Khan’s 
King Farouk (Sst.). H. McQuade. . . . 3 

Mr. Sadoon Beg Sami’s Kanzallah (7st. 

Olba.), B, McQuade. . . . , . . . 4 

Won by length, a neck, i length. 

Time.— -1 min. 53 sect. 


Merchants Cup. Distance 1 mile, 1 furlong. — 
Mrs.. P, D Johnstone's The Better Ole (7»t. 

Tibs.). Roberts . . . , . . . 1 

Mr G, N. G. Walles’ Shaugrila (Ost. Tibs.), 
Davison . . . , . , . . , 2 

Mr. G. N. G. Walles’ Meadow Grass (Sst. 
Olb.s ), Graham . . . , . . . . 3 

Mr. M. Wemyss’ Pall Mali (Sst. Olbs.), 
Harding . , , . . . . . . . 4 

Won by a short head, 3 lengths, | length. 
Time — 1 nun, 56 3, 5 secs. 

Raja Venugopal Memorial Plate Distance 
li miles — 

Mrs. Nugeul Grunt’s Macabre (Ost.), 

J. O’Neale . . . . . . . 1 

Mr a N. (E Walleb’ Askot (Ost. 4lb8.), 
Graham . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. G. M IIas(^au All’s Mellowpore (Sst. 

4lbs.), Roberts .. .. ..3 

Mr. W. M. Soiimsundaram’s Canari (Tst. 

Hlbs ), Shanker . . . . . . . . 4 

W on by J length, 4 length, J length. 

Time. — 2 mins. 12 1/5 secs. 

Newmaiket Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Mr. 8. C. Woodvvard’s Bright Story (Sst. 

2Ibs.), Roberts . . . . . . - . 1 

Brigadier R R. Hill's Tetroado (7st. 

121bs ), O’Neale 2 

Mr. A SvaiuMir’s How’s That (8&t 81bs.), 
CaUinan . . . . . . . . , . 3 

Mr. G. N. G. W'alies Meadow Grass (Sst. 

12lbs ), Graham . . . . . . , . 4 

Won by -J length, 11 lengths, | length. 

Time. — 1 min 16 secs. 

R. C. T. C. Cup. Distance miles. — 

Mr. G. N. G, Walles’ Shangnla (Sst. Olbs ), 


Davison . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. M. Weinys.s’ P,ill Mall (Mst 51bs.), 
Harding . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. S. C, Woodward’s ilohalebbi (9st. libs.), 

Marrs . . 3 

Mr.s D. P. Johnstone’s The Better Ole (7st 
lllbs.), O’Neaie 4 


Won by 2 lengths, lengths, 2 lengths. 
Time. — 2 mins. 9 3,5 secs. 
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Mysore Cup, Distanoe 1 mile. — 

Mr. C. A. Laing’s Without Regrets (8at. 

91ba.), Daviaou . . . . . . . . 1 

Brigadier R. R. Hill's Mr. Sweep (7st 

131hs.), O’Xeale 2 

Mrs, L. Brooker and Mrs. B. Orlmshaw's 
Zenith (Sst. lllbs.), B. McQuade . . 3 

Mr, J. McQuade’s Valleymount {7st. 131bs,), 
Harding , , . . . . . . . • ^ 


Won by a head, 2 lengths, \ length. 

Time.— =•! min. 43 4 5 secs. 

Maharaja of Venkatagiri Memorial Cup. 
Distance 6 furlongs — 
ilr. J. D. Banatwalla’s Bon Jour (Sot.), 

M. O’Xeale . . . . . . • • 1 

Mr. S. it, S. A. Husein’s Tarick Beg (Sst. 

4ibs.), Matrs . . . . • • • - 2 

Mrs. Xugent Grant and Mr. T Hill’s Adwan- 
-al-Muluk (7st. 121b3 ), J. O’Neale . . 3 
ilr. A. I. C. Rahimtoola’s Full Moon (Tst. 

13Ibs ), Roberts . . . . . . . • 4 

Won by | length, a neck, 1 length. 

Time. — 1 min 24 2 5 secs. 

Trades Cup. Distance mies. — 

Maharaja of Mysore’s Bunny Smith (Sst.), 

Clarke 1 

iCr. G M. Hassanali’s Mellowpore (Tst, 
131bs ), Roberts . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. G. N. G. Walles’ Merrhls (9st. 41b3 ), 
Davison . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Mrs. M. C. Watchoru and Mr. J. J. Murphy’s 
The Bonnie Banks (7st, lOlbs.), 

J. O'Neale 4 

Won by J length 14 lengths, a neck. 

Time. — 2 mins, 13 1;5 secs. 

Klriampudl Cup. Distance C furlongs. — 
ilr. S. C, WoodN^ard’s Bright Story (Tst. 

4lbs.), Peacock . . . . . . . . 1 

Mrs. B. M. Grimshaw's Birthday Gift (7st. 

31bs.), B. McQuade. . . .. ..2 

Mr. B. Amarasuriya’s Amarilla (Sst. Slbs ), 
Davison . . • • . . . - . • 3 

Raja of Bobbin’s Sir Amos (9st. lib ), 
Marrs . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by | length, 1 length, J length. 

Time. — 1 min. 17 2,5 secs. 

Governor’s Cup. Distance R. C. and Distance — 
Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Vijayakumar II 
(Sst ), Calllnan . . . . . . , . 1 

ilrs. M. A. D’Arcy’d Albury (Sst ), 

B. McQuade . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. S. A. A. Chettiar’s Dicllroic (7st. lllbs.). 
Peacock . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr. G. N. G. Walles’ Shangrila (Sst. Slbs.), 
Davison . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by 1| lengths, f length, 1 length. 

Time. — 2 mins. 51 4/5 secs, 

Sivaganga Cup. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Mrs. L. Brooker and Mrs. B. il. Grimshaws’ 
Zenith (7bt. lllbs ), B. McQuade . . 1 

Maharaja of Kolhapur’s True Man (73t. 
9lbs.), Harding 2 


Mrs. M. Tyrell’s Silver Armour (9st. Tibs.), 

Black 3 

Mr. Jj. M. Bakhsi’s Night Cap ('st. 41bs.), 
O’Neale . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by’ 21 lengths. 1 length. IJ lengths. 
Time — 1 min. 31 2, 5 secs. 

K. O. Goldie Memorial Cup. Distance 1 mile, 

1 furlong. — 

Mrs. Nugent Grant's Macabre (Sst. 41bs.), 
O’Neale . , . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr, G. N. G. Walles' Merhi's (Sst. 121bs.), 
Davlbon . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Maharaja of Mysore's Bunny Smith (Sst. 

51bs.), Clarke , . . . . . . . 3 

Mr, J. McQuade’s Valleymount (7st. 91bs.), 

H. Black . . . . . . . . • • 4 

Won by a neck, | length. 24 lengths. 

Time. — 1 rain. 58 3 5 secs. 

MysoM. 

Yuvaraja of Mysore's Cup. Distance 1 mile — 
Mrs. L. Brooker’s Zenith (Sst. 21bs.), B. 

McQuade . . . . , . . . . . 1 

Mr. O. Chotani’s Osman Pasha (7st 91b8 ), 
Evans . . , . . . . . . . 2 

Mrs. M CIarkp’3 Eager Tit (8 »t 21bs). Orme 3 
>Ir. Gemini’s Rose .\pple (Sst. bibs.), Selby , 4 
Won by 4 length. 1 length. IV lengths. 

Time — 1 minute. 45 1/5 secs 

Sirdar Liikshmikantaraj Vrs Cup, Distance 
1 mile, 3 furlongs — 

Mr. K. T. Sampat’s Good Chance (7st. Qlbs.), 

H. McQuade 1 

Mr. S. H. Mashal’s Moonshine (Sst. 121b8.), 

Rylands 2 

Raja Dhanrajgir’s Zaid-ul-Khair (7st. Olbs.), 

Eude 3 

Messrs. M. H. and A, H. Ahmedbhoy’i 
Luck vTljought (9st. bibs.). Selby .. 4 
Won by -J lenirth. i length. ] length. 

Time. — 2 minute, 41 3/5 secs. 

; Imlian Bred Gold Cup DUtanoe 1 mile, 3 
lurlongs — 

Mr. Gemini's Mon Chert {8st. 41bs.). Selby. 1 
Sir. the Raja of Bobbin’s Catalan (Oat 41b8.), 

Scarlett 2 

H. H. tlie Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Vijaya- 
mala (7st. 81bs ), Orme . . . . . . 3 

H. H. the Maharaja of Idar’s Quicksilver 

(Sst. 5lbs.), Brai'e 4 

Won Ijj’ a neck. 2 lengths. V length. 

Time. — 2 minutes. 25 secs. 

H, H. the Maharaja’s Gold Cup. Distance 1 
mile, 3 furlongs 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Vijaya- 


kuuiar II (7bt. 41bb.). Orme . . . . 1 

Mr. J. F, D’Souza's Gaul (9st.41 bs.), Baba- 
khan . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. A. Gujadhur’s Wynette (Sst. ISlbs ), 
Marrable . . . . • • • • • • 3 

Mra. Edgar’s Pintail (7st 121hs.), Elliott .. 4 
Won by 2 lengths, l length, J length. 

Tune. — 2 minutes, 23 1/5 secs. 
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Madras Rac-e Club C’up, Ui^iauLe IJ miles — 
Messrs M H. and A. H. AhmHibhoys 
Lucky thought (7 sT lllh?) O'Xeale l' 
Madame Xeim’s Her Highness (Ost. l^lbs.). 

Evans . . . . . . . . . - 

Miss Mashal's Magic Moon (Sst 121bs.), \ 

Hyland^ . . , . . . , . . 3 ' 

>Ir. Mehta’s Moon Bay (7st Claike . 4 

Won by 'S\ lengths. 3 lentrtlis. 3 lengths, i 
Time — 2 minutes. 27 sec« i 

(iovernor's Cup. Bistanre 1 mile. 3 furlongs. — I 
ilr. P. T. Saunders’ Transfer (Sst. Slbs.). | 
Brace . . . . . . . • • 1 1 

Tlie Raja of Venkatagirrs Beiemana (dst.), | 


Chief of Bilklia’s Royal Prince (Sst >, Evans. 3 
:Mr. A. Higgin’s Dictator (yst. 2lb5 ), Morley 4 
Won by 1 length, 21 lengths, 1 length. 

Time — 1 minute, 54 1 5 secs. 

.scot Plate. Di-tance 1 mile — 

Maharaja of Kolhaj.ur’s Field Maishal (Sst. 

lilts ), ( ook . . . , . . . . 1 

Mr, N. D. Bagree's Diand March (8st. 

71bs ). Moiley , . , . . . . . 2 

Raja Dhanrajuir’s knmht Jill (Sst. 71bs ), 

Rahaele . . 3 

Mr. Jcmini's Uaiden Warbler (7st lilts.), 
IVhiste-side . . . . , . ^ ^ ^ ^ 4 

Mon by 2 lengths, a shoit-liead, 1 length. 
Time, — 1 mmute, 42 stLs. 


Mr. Bedasaria’s Philostrate (7st. iblbs.), 
O’Neale . . . . . . . . . 3 

Mrs. Dickie's Spanish Bill (8st. lit ), 
Burn . . . . . . . . .4 

Won by 3 lengths, 1 length 14 length^. 
Time — 2 minutes, 25 5e< s. 

Sivagauga Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

The Raja of VenkatugiiVs Polangrier (Sst. 

12lh'> ), Evans . . 1 

Mr. Varma’b Safe Deposit (7st. 12lb».), 
O’Neale , . . . . . . . . 2 

Mrs D’Aicy’s DohsonV Clioice sits). 

Bovsley ' . . , . . . . . . 0 

Mr. Uaj’s Biithday Uilt (Ost. oltt ). Biace. . 4 
M’on by a short head. 4 length, 4 length. 
Time,— 1 minute, 45 sees 

PcNjna. 


Mysore Plate Distance ^ luilong» — 

Raja of Bobbin’s Silver Armoui (7>t. 121b8.), 
M'liiteside . , . . . . . . . 3 

>Ds. N. E. RaMuOIld'^ I’eeiess 

Selby 2 

;Mr ;M 1). Petit’s M.i^arin (Sst ), Mahomed- 
klian . . . . . . . . 3 

Hun. Mr. Shantida' A^kuian's Miss Lena 
(hst ), Bromley , . . . . . . . 4 

Mon by H length'. 1 length, a head. 

Time — 1 minute, 14 2 '5 "crs. 

Keay Pi.ite Di'-tance 6 turlong- 

Mahaiaja oi M\ core's Ih^aiii (7'-t 91b'?), 

Ralfaele . 1 

Raja of Akalknt’s Coeur-de-Llon (9st.), 
Bui n . . . . . . . . . 2 

M.tharaj.v of Kolhapui's Field Marshal 

(Sst lllb.s ), Cook 3 

Nawahzada Fakhi-ul-Mulk of Bhopal’s 
Jo\ial Prince (Js>,t ), O'NcaJe. .. .. 4 


M'on by 1 [ lengths. 1 lenuth, } length. 

Time. — 1 minute, 15 secs. 

ChihlwK kbui y Ifandicap. Distance 1 mile, 1 
I’uilong. — ' 

IMr .t s%. inn Ill's Diagonal (S-^t Slb^), 
Meeking'' . . . . . . . . 1 

Maharaja of Kolhapui's Gaiigasagar II 
(8st, 2lhs ), Elide .. .. .. ..2 


Magdala Plate. Distance 7 fui longs. — 

Raja of Akalkot’s Coenr-de-Lion (9st olbs ) 
Burn I 

Mr N, D. Bagree’s Final Glance (7st. 91bs ), 
Bromley . , . . . . _ _ _ 2 

Mahaiajii of My-ore’'* Twain (Sst, olbs.), 
Rartaeie , , . _ ^ ^ _ 3 

Mis R Enrle's Jlouocle (Sst, 131bs.), 
Joiics . , . , ^ _ / 4 

Mon by a shorthead. 2 lengths. 14 lengths. 

Tune — 1 iimmte. 29 ^ees. 

If ]f Filet AgiikhunV Cunniieiiioratioii Plate. 

Dntame IJ mile 

Ml J. T. J.alvani’s Amhi-ablraq (7st 71bs.). 
Jhoiiiley . . . ^ I 

M.iljaisja oi P.ulakimcdi's Mamk Prasad 

(.St. tilb^ ). Brut 2 

Mr J B 'ialih's Sal^al-^■u^ser (Tst. laibs.), 
E\ans . . , _ ^ 3 

Mr Manton’s Mlieel of Fortune (Ost*.), 
Morley "4 

M'oii by 5 Icimths 3 lengths, 24 lengths. 

Time — 2 minutf-s, 28 tsccs. 

All'hidl.i ProdiK c Stakes. Distance 7 fuilongs. 


Nawiilizaila 4cnun-ul-Mulk of Bhopal’s 
AdAunce ].31bs ), Jones . . . . j 

M.ifiaiaja of Ka.'hmh’s Eastern Piide (7st 
9Ib-« ) Britt . . . . . , 2 

Lt-( ol Zouiwar Singh’s Jayant (O^t. 61bs ) 

K\anf> . , . . . . ^ ^ ■ ’ g 

Hon Mr Sh.intidas Askuran’s Mn-o Lena 
( 8 >t. 71bs ), Raflaelp . . , . 4 

M'ou by 1 length, lu lengths, n lengths 
Time —1 minute, 34 ];o ^ecs. 


Ciiterion. Distance 6 fuilongs..*— 

Air. P. D. Bolton’s Panaster (7st Gibs) 
Biomley . . . _ ’ ^ 

Mahaiaja of Kolliapui’s Diamond Shower 
(Sst. olbs ), Cook . . . _ ^ 2 

Air. Ravilal M.antidas’ Le Due (7stVlllb9). 
Eude ' ^ '’3 

Afaharaju of Pailakimedi’s Gay Lover 
(Sftt < lbs ). Book _ ^ 

Mon by 3 h iiLdiis, i length. lengths. 
Tune — 1 minute, 18 3/5 secs. 
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Trial Plate. DKranee 1 mile. 

Mr P T) Bolrou’'* Paiu^ter (,^=1 Olb--.). 

Bromlf'V . . . . . . . , . . I 

Maharaja of Pailakiiiif'di’^ Gay Lovei 

^Ih" ) Mahomed Klu 11 - 

Mr Ka\ilal ''haiitida'-’ I.e Due (Sst). Kude. . d 
M rs M Clarke'.-s Delphi (7^l. 

Kaflaele ... .4 

M’oii hy <i neck. 4 iemiTli'i '2 len^tlis. 

Time — 1 miiuiTe. 41 1 5 >ef^ 

Indian Bred Stakes Di-'tame 1 mile. — 
ilaliaiaja of Kadimirs Pomj)eian iO-<t. 

Olh^ ), Biirt . . . 1 

Mr. Uo-aiuaii Chutaiii's Miiliaiaja’n ( hoice 

(iDt ISU.s ). Obaid 2 

Maharaja of Idar’a Vandyke ('.Kt ] 

Brace . . . . . . . . 3 

Na^vahzada Yemin-ul-^lulk oi Bhop.iTs 
Advance OBt Idlb^.i. Jones .. ..4 

M'on hy 4 length's 1 leinrth, 21 length'* 

Time. — 1 minute, 43 

Paddock Plate Di'stance 7 fuiiuinj 

>'awahzada Fak!ir-ul-Mulk of Bhopul's 
Jlaneiim Lomet lllh> ). Jone^ •• 1| 
.Ml'* M ('laike\ Hou^e of Lord> (O'*! ). | 

Biate . . 'j j 

Ml Gemini's Gaiilen Waihler (7st IJIhsk I 
.'<elhy .. . . , _ jl 

^li \ D B.-nnee'*, Final Glance .oll.vh 
Morley .. . .. _ 4 

M’on hy 4 lenutln*. \ leindh. 2 leii!:th>. 

Time — 1 inimite 27 .3-5 '•ec> 

Governor’s Cup. Di'*tance R C — 

Me^^r■! M H. and .\ U .\.hmedhho\'"s 
Kimr of DianiomD 2 l)^^ ). Fvaiis* . i 
Mi, a. a. .JasilenwalJa's l.e^ion (IM 4ll>s) 
M'!iite«*ide , . . , , ^ o 

Maharaja of Kolhapui^ Golden Ticket 
(Sst 2 Ih*. ), Cook , . . . . 3 

Mr. J T. Lalvaiii’s Ainiii-al-Iiaij (S-t 7H)v ) 
Biomlej . . . , _ ' ^ 

M'oii hy 1 lenuTh. 6 leiiixths, a -hoithead. 
Time - 3 lmmue^. 0 4-5 sec’,. 


Poona Plate. Di>.ranre 7 finhniu'i 

Xawai.zadii Faklu-iil-.Mulk ot BJioiMr-i 
Dan< mu Comet ). pude 

Mr Baviial .siianridaC I,. Due (Kvt .dl.s ) 

^flhc , _ \ 

h. B. .lea**];!'?, hachehu’s jt.iid {7>t 
< Ih-. ), \\ liite-*ide 

Mahaiaja ot l^irlakimedi’s I'eiror (.Sht 
itlh-. ), Jones . _ 

Mon he a shoithead. 1 lemrth. 1 1 lenutiif. 
'rime — 1 mmutp. 2i» 2-5 .Mas 


W illmudon Ciij). Jii-taiK e 1 J miles 

-Ml A (' Ardedui's Tomtit (T-t sIIk ) 
f>ioinle\ , . j 

Maharaja ot I(far.s Vandvke {IM lllhn) 
Biace . . . ' _ 2 

Mr O, ('hotaiiTs Maliaiaja's I'hone (9>t 
Meekings .. .. 


I Raja of Bohhiii's Catalan (Sst lib.), 

I MTiiteside . . . . . . . . 4 

Won hy 1 lenuth a shoithead. 2 lengths. 

' Time — 2 minutes, 10 1 5 '?« s. 

Secunderabad. 

The following aie the luincipal results of the 
I Secunderabad lai iiig season — 

■shall Yar Juuu Memoiial Cup, Distance 6 
luilougs. — 

Maharaja of Kolhapur's Rathita (Sst ), 

Burn • • 1 

ilaharaja of Parlakliiiedi’s Giaf Zeppelm 

(9st ), Dude 2 

Mes-rs 0 K Cherry and T. A. Rangachari's 
Quailey Hill (Sst, lllh^ ), Evans . . 3 
Mir. A. Svamvui’a Xot Out (S.st). Thomp- 
son , . . . , , . . . . . . 4 

Won by IJ lengths. 1 lenuth, 4 length. 

Time. — 1 minute. 17 1 5 secs. 

Nemnarket Plate, Distance 1 mile. — 

Raja of Akalkot's M'ait-a-bit (Sst. 71hs ), 


Calliiiau 1 

Maharaja of Kolhapur's Vijaya Kumar II 
(9»t 4l5'S ). Evans . . . . . . . . 2 

Thakore Saheh of Rajkot's Rost> of Persia II 
{•W 111' ), Bum . . . . . . 3 

Majoi R T\rell and Mr. T Hill’s llemeinher 
(yst 4lbs ), Bowley .. .. .. ..4 

M'on by 3 lengths 2 Icncrhs. 3 lengths. 

Time. — 1 minute. 4d 3-5 secs. 

Shoukat Junu" CU]>. Distam-e 6 fuilougs — 
Mr. P. R. Mehta’s Miah Jamal (9st. 5lhs), 

Jahhai 1 

Mr 'T. Goolamhii-scin's Lu\elv One (Sst. 

lUhs ), Ol.akl . . . . ’ . . . . 2 

.Mis. Nugenr Grant and Mr T. Hill’s Ad- 
wan al Muhik (‘.>st 71bs). Bowley .. 3 
Ml F Hazamv's The Hawk iSst. 121bs.), 

B. McQuade ' 4 


Won hv 4 lemtths. 3 lengths. 2 lengths. 

Time — 1 minute, 24 2-5 secs. 

Royal Calcutta Turf Club Plate — Distance 6 
furlonus — 

Mr S\amvur's Column II (7st. lllbs.), 
Kvans . . . . . . . . 1 

Raja ol .Vkalkot'.s None So Gay (Sst 31bs.). 

Calliiiau .. ..’ .2 

Major R TNiell’s Rememtier (9st 4 lbs.), 
Bow ley .. .. ..3 

Mr R. K. F. Siimh’s Himat (9st lib), 
Obaid . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by 2 Iviiutb. Icnmh". 2 lengths. 
Time — I nunutc. Id 3-.-> secs 
R.ij.i Khaja Pcishad tuj>. Distance 1] miles. 
Mr. T J, Lalvam's .-\miii-al-Iraq (Sst. 21bs.), 
Bi.ice . . 1 

Afr X" Rupt baud'- Ha-iiim (7st. 91b-< ), 

B. McQuade 2 

Ml. S. II Ala-lial’s Moon-lime (7st 61b.-.), 

Shaiiker • • 3 

Mi M M. Hoosein’s .Utaf Beg (7st. Gib-.). 

Eude . 4 

M'on by a neck \ leintth, a neck. 

Time — 2 mmute-. 2S sec- 
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iIoiu-ud*Dowia Cup. Di-^tance furlongs, — 

Mr Baia>.iheL Paimekdi's Black Magic , 
(O-t oBi-v ). Calliiiaii ..II 

Mes-f-5. A. H Alirneiibhoy and Mr^. J. H. 

Ma'hal’v Dimple-^ (,s-t 71hs). Evan- . 2 
Xawab BahadurS Shoe Horn 

(7>t. Slb^). B McQuade .. .. ..3 

Mr 0, C'hotaiii’.> Xoor Mahal (8j«t. 61bs.), 
Fitzgerald . . . . . . . . . . 4 

M’on by 1 length. 11 length.s, 3 lengths. 

Time. — 1 minute, 17 1-3 seis 

Hill Fort Cup. Dhtam e 1 mile. — 

Mr. M. M. Hoo^em's Attai Beg (3-<t. 71b- ), 
Eude 

Mr. A Xaldu’.s Young Ka\id (S-t. lulb- ). 
Obaid 

Mr S. H Ma-hal's Mnon^hine (‘»«t .lib- ). 
Evans 

Mr. X. Eupchaiul’s Qudum al Kbair (7>t. 

lilbs.), Fazal liehmau 
Won by a short head. 14 lengths. i length. 
Time —1 minute. 53 1-5 se< - 

Heir-Apparent’s Cup. Dhtance 1 mile. — 

Mr. M M. Hooaeiu's .Attaf Beg (7st. bibs ). 

B. McQuade 

Miss F J. Ma.shai’s Magic Moon (7-t. 12U»s ), 
Fitzgerald . . 


Mr H. E-sa*s Dhiyab (S-t ). Thomp.son . . 3 
Raja of Akalkofs Rio Rita (Sat. 91ba.), 

Eude 4 

I M'on by 4 lengths, a liead. a short head. 

I Time — 1 miuiite. 53 4-5 aeis. 
j Xizam’s Cup. l)i-tauce Ij miles. — 
i Mr A .svanivui’s Fighting Force (Sat 51ba.), 
Bia<e . . . . - . . . • • 1 

Raja of Akalkot and Slirimant Jayasinlirao 
P, Gliagte'a M'ait-a-bit (Sat. 71bo.). 

I Cailinan . . . . . . • . . 2 

Maharaja of Kolhapur’s A'ijaya Kumar II 

(Sat. 121b- ) Biiru 3 

Thakoie Salieb oi Kajkot’a Rose of Persia II 
(7at 71bs.). Elide . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by lengths, a head, a head. 

Time. — 2 minutes 12 aeca. 

3 Prime Miikarramajah Cup. Distance 1 mile. 

Mr Ooaman C'hutuiii’s Osman Paaha (Sst. 

4 yib.-.), Ubuid . . . . . • " 1 

Mr.s L Brooker and Ml- B. M OrimshuNt's 

Zemth (Sat bibs ), B. McQuade . . . . 2 

Maharaja of Kolhapur's Vijayamala (9st. 

121b-.). Buwley 3 

Lt.-Col. Zoiawar 8ingh’s Iioiiaide (7at. 

1 Olba ), Shaiiker . . . • . . • • 

Won by a shoit head. 2^ lengths, 2 lengths. 

2 Time. — 1 luiimte 44 3-5 seca. 


CRICKET. 


Bombay. 

Bombay Pentangular C: icket Tom nainent 
Final : — 

MualiiiH 199 and ISO. 

Hindus 150 and 221 for 5 wirketa. 

Hindus won by 5 wk ket-* 

“ The Tunes of India ” shield Final . — 

Tata’s Sports Club 2fi3 and 206 
B. E. S. T. 284 and 1S7 for 7 wickets. | 

B. £ S. T. w'on by 3 wickets 
Iiiter-L'niverbity C'ji* ket Champion-hip Final — 
Mysore University 311 and 144 


Bombay L’niveralty 2,U and 227 tor 6 wickets 
Bombay riiHei-sity won by 4 wicketa. 

Cu« ket liiampion-hip of India Final — 

United PioMUt es 237 and 355 
.Maharashtra 5.si and 12 for no loss. 
Mahaia-htm won by ten wh-kets. 

Madras. 

Annual Presidency Match : — 

Europeans 259 and 213. 
liulians 328 and 148 for 0 wickets, 
iiuliaiis won by lour wdekets. 


TENNIS. 


The following is the official ranking IWt of the 
All-India Lawn Tenui- A>''ociation — 

Men. 

1. Ghaus Mahomed. 

2. SLR Sawhriey 

3. B. T. Blake. 

4. T K Kamanathan and Y. K. Savour 

6. Y Singh 

7. E V. Bubb. 

8. J M Mehta. 

9. S. A Azim 

10 . Iftikliar -Uhiped 


IVOMEN. 

1 JIrs Boland 
2. Miss L. Row. 

3 Mis- li M’ooilbridge 

4 Mrs J. E<liM*y 

5. 51rs K L c. Fitotit 

6. Mi-s Hur^ cy Juhii-ton. 

Bombay. 

The fr>llowing are the ic-ults of the Bombay 
Pre-idem \ Haid Cuiiit cli.inijiiim.sJap!, . — 

Men’s Singles (Final) — F. V. Bobb beat 
P..a.sikumarsiiighii oI Wankaner, 6-4, 6-3. 
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ilen'? Double- (Final) — J E. Tew and G. L. 
Mytton beat M. Take and E sainukawa. 
6-2. 7*0. 

Mixed Doubles (Final): — Mi-s Leela Kow 
and E V. Bobb beat Miss P. de Lima and 
Ct L. Mytton 7-5. 6-2 

Women’s Sni;jles (Final): — Miss Leela Row 
beat Mits K Haji. 6-4, 6-0. 

Women's Doiib!e> (Final) : — Mrs. K Row 
and Mi>s Leela Row beat Mr-. F. J ilaine 
and Miss L Merchant. 6-2. 6-0. 

Professional^' .^iiiLdes (Final) — Vali Ahmed 
( Ahinediiajiai Gymkhana) iieat Sahebdin 
(iiovernnient House (.lub) 6-*i. (Sahebdin 
retired). 

Par.-i Gynikhaiia open Tennis Tournament : — 

Alen's Siujiles (Final) — F. BekkoNold beat 

R. X. Pandit. 6-4. 1-6. 6-3 

Men's Dou)>les (Final) • — R. N. Pandit and 
N. V Liniaye heat (’ W. Owen and F. 
Bekkevold. 6-4. 6-2 

Mi.xeil Double- (Final) — Mi— 51 R Kawasji 
and F. Bekkevold ]>eat Mr- 5V. A Rodiiirues 
and A. (’ Peieira. 7-5, 8-6. 

Women’s Siiurle- (Final) — .Mi-- K. H.iji beat 
Mi-ss P de Jama. 6-3. 1-6. 6-2. 

M'omeu’s Doubles (Final). — 5Ds W. A Bell 
and 5liss M R Kawasji beat Mrs Genue 
and Misb Dias. 6-1. 6-2 

Western India Lawn Tennis rhanipion-hip- — 

Men's Siiurles (Final) — E. V. Kobb l>eat 

S, A Azim. 2-6. 6-1. 6-2. 

Men’s Doubles (Final) — J. E. Tew and G J, 
JIvton beat F. liekkeNuld and X. V. J.iinave, 
U-7. 6-3. 

Mi.\ed Doubles (Final) — 5Ij-s Leela Row and 
J-: V. Bobb beat Mis- K Haji and F. Jlekke- 
vold. 6-4. 7-5. 

Women Siiij^les (Final) — ili-s Leela Row beat 
Miss K. llaji. 6-2. C-2. 

Momen’s Doubles (Final)* — .Mi-s Leela Row 
and .Miss S Enieiy beat Mi-s P de Lima 
and Ml— K Haji. 6-2. 4-6. 6-2 

Western India Plate (Final) — E Satmikawa 
beat 8 S Kaul, 4-6. 6-1. 6-1. 


Calcutta* 

The follow ins are the result- (*i the «*ombined 
All-lndia and East linli.i L.iwn 'renni- fhani- 
pionships — 

Alen's Siii'-rh's (Final) — F. Idiiicec beat 
Y ^ineb. ll-O 6-4. 7-.5 
51en’s Doubles (Final) — F Puncer and J> 
Alitie beat S J,. R SawliuevatidH L Soiii. 
6-:). 11-9. 3-6. 7-f>. 

Mixed D«)ubles (Final) --Fftikhar Mimed and 
Mis- L. M’oodbinlue l>eat S. L. K S.iwlinev 
and Mi-s lla!\e\ .lohiistoiie. 6-3. 3-6. 6-2. 
M'onieu’s Sinnle- (Final) ■ — Mis-« Leel.i Kt)w 
beat Mi-s L W oodbiidue, 6-3. 6-2 
M'omen’- Doiiblt-. (Final) --.Mi-. R. Ji C 
Foijtit .ind .Ml— 1^ Woodl'i nine beat 5Ii- 
Groin h and Mi— L. Row. 6-2. t>-4. 

Jimnu .'-inulfs (Find) — Kli.i-u Sen beat 
Xarmdia Nath. 4-6, 6-L 6-1. 


Junior Double-^ (Final) : — Khasu Sen and 
Xa-Iiu Sen beat Ranbir Pandhi and Sumant 
51i»ra, 6-2. 10-8. 

Profes.'Jioiul .Singles (Final) • — 5Iujad Khan 
beat Siraj-nl-Hinp 6-1. 6-2. 3-6, 6-4. 
Veterans' Singles (Final) : — S. H. Mirza 
W. O Sleem 

Veteran-' Doubles (Final) • — L. P. NIisra and 
M. sleeiii be.it S, G. H, ilever and H, Brock, 
3-6 6-4. 10-8. 

Madras. 

Andra 3Iaha Sabha Lawn Tennis Tourna- 
ment : — 

Men’s .siniilf- (Fin.il) — F Puncec beat 

Ghan- Mahomed. 6-1. 6-2, 6-0. 

5V omen’s Siuides (Final) : — Miss L 5yood- 
hridge beat Mrs G V X Sastri 6-4. 6-3 
ilLxed Doubles (Final) . — Mi-s L Woodbridge 
and Iitikhai Ahmed beat Mis, G. V. X. 
8astii aii<i X. Kiishuaswauii, 6-4. 6-3. 
M'onien's Doubles (FiMl) • — Mrs G. V. X. 
Sa-tri and 5rrs. s Polland beat iliss L. 
M’oodhiidge and 5D> Lobo. 6-4, 6'1. 

Yugoslavs Tour. 

'J’lie lollowiii'j .ire the re-ults of the e.xhihilioii 
inatehe- played by Fiaiijo Puncec au»l Dragutin 
-Mitic. the Vuuosfav ])l.i\ers, duiing their tour 
in India • — 

At ( ALcrirA 

India I'eat Yuuo-lavia in the Internatioiuil 
mat* h h\ thi^'e matches to two 
V Smuh b«‘at D 5Iiti*\ 9-7. 6-3. 

F. I’unctc b»Mt 1 .Ahiiie*!, 6-0 1-6, 6-1. 

T AhiiHMl b«>.it D .Mitic 6-1. 6-4. 

F. Pun*-oe heat V Simrh. 6-0. 6-2 
8 L B v^aw hue\ and J, Ahmed beat F. Puncec 
ami J) -Mitic, 6-4, 6-1. 

AV G.VWNPorl 

l> .Mitic hc.it V. Sinuh 6-S. 6-4. 6-2. 

F Pmiccc ht'at Iltikhar Ahmed. 6-2. 6-4 
Pinu'cc aiitl ]) .Miti* I'cat V. Smuh ami 
Iltikhai \hiiie*i. t)-l . s-6. 

Ar .Mvious. 

I). .Mill* hc.it Bliiijaiiua Rao. 6-3. 6-1, 

F j'uiH'ec beat Ghans 51ahomcd, 6-0, 6-0 
F. Bum cc ami ]) .Mitii beat Ghaus Mahomed 
ami V R Savour. 6-4. 6-3 

-At B tNOALoiifc. 

Ghans .Mahomed beat F. Puncec, 6-2, 6-1, 
3-6, 6-3 

At Hydekahap. 

F. puncec heat Ittikhar Ahmed. 6-4. 6-2. 

]> 3litic heat Gli.ui- M.diomed. 4-6, 6-4. 6-1. 
Gliatis -Mahomed and iltikhar .Ahmed beat 
F. Piim-tH.* ami J>. MiGc. 10-8, 6-4. 

Pum'ec beat Ghans Mahomed, 6-4, 3-6, 3-6, 
6-3, 6-4. 
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Table Tennis. 


Ai Lulxnuw. 

F. Piineec beat S. L, K. Sawimey. 6-2, 6-i. 

Iitikliar Ahmed beat D. Mitk*. 6-2. 6-3. 

F. Puncec and D. Mitic beat S. L R. Sawtmey 
and Yudliister Sinizh 0-7. 6-2. 3-6. 8-6. 

r Puncec beat A'. Small. 6-2, 6-S. 7-5. 

D. ilitic beat S. L. R. Sa^\liney. 6-2. 6-S. 6-4. 


Al ALLAJIAUAI'. 

F, Puncec beat Iinkliar Ahmed. 6-2. 6-1. 

D. 2s. Capoor beat B. ilitic. 6-4. 2-6 6-4. 

F. Puncec and B. llitu- beat B. Y Capoor 
and Iitikhar Ahmed. 0-7, 6-1. 

Iftikhar Ahmed beat B. Mitic. 6-3. 6-3. 
r Puncec beat Y. Siuah. 6-2. 0-2. 

F. Puncec and B. Mitic beat Iitikhar Ahmed 
and Y. Sini^h. 10-S, 4-6, 7-5. 


TABLE TENNIS. 


Bombay. 

The lollowinsi aie the loulti oi tlje Ceiitial 
31. C. A. Open Table Tenuis Championship- : 

Jlen's Single^ (Final) — K H. Kapadia beat 
P. S. Varde 21-17. 21-9, 21-12. 

Men’es Double- (i’hial) — iv H K'ap<idia and 
I. X. Laljee beat B H Kaj>adia and 11 K. 
Shivdasaiu 22-20. 16-21. 21-14. 

Mixed Doubles (Final) — K. H Kapadni and 
Miss P. F Marion beat T X. Laljee and Mi-s 
P. Vakhaiia 16-21. 21.17, 21-16 

■Women's Singles (Final) — .Mi— P. B’Liiua 
beat .Miss .4 B'Souza 22-20, 24-22. 

Women's Doubles (Final) — Mt-' Moorhoiwe 
and Mi*''* A B'Sonza beat .Mi'" K. jKiiu- 
walla and .Mi"S ll. Bhaisha 21-14, 21-lo. 

The folloMiiiu' are the lesulr-* or the mat' he*, 
played in lialia i)y the Huna.uian T.dile IVnni" 
Champions. Szabados and Keleii • — 

I Helen beat [ X. Laljec 22-20. 21-13 
M Szabados beat S. Samant2l — 13, 21 12 

SzabadoM and B H Kapadia beat Keleu 
and Purdwaia 21 — 15. 15 — 21. 21 — 14. 
Helen beat Ji.iiaiuala 21 — 15, 21—0 
Szabados Ijeat K II Hai)ailia 2J -lb 21 — 9 
Helen and Mi— il.idon he.it ^zaba^los «iiid 
31i"» Dyer 21—14 ix— 21. 21—16 
Keleu beat 8za])adu" 13 -21. 21 -U, 21- \s 
I. Keleu beat H 31 Baialw.ila 21 — 1.^. 
21—16 

31 Szabados beat If B Paielwala 21 — 6, 
21—11. 

Kelen beat B. H. Kapadia 21 — 14. 21- 10 
Szabados heat Helen 21 — 15, 13 — 21. 21 — 11 ' 
Szatiado*. beat Kelen 21 — 15. 1) — 2i. 21 — 10 
Szaliados and llaiafuala beat K«h*n ami 
Laljee 24 -22. 17- 21. 21- 7. 

I Kelen beat 1£ K Kanti.i 21 —7. 21 - -h 
31. Szatiados beat F. Pi. Xaiiniau 21 -15, 
21—9. 

Kelen beat K. H Kapadia (Hombav rhaiii- 
pion) 21—13, 21—11 

Szatiados and 3Ii"s Be Lima beat keleu 
and 3Iis3 3ladou 19—21, 21—.'*. 21—11 

Szabados beat Helen 14 — 21, 21—13, 21 — 18. 


Competitive Matches. 

8zaba<los beat Kapadia 21 — 15. 27 — 25. 
Helen beat Paiaiwala 21 — 13. 22—20 
.•szabadO" and Ktleii beat Baialwala and 
Kapadia 21 — 9. 21 — 14, 

•szabados beat Baialwala 21—12. 21—10. 
Helen beat Szabados 31-15, 21-16. 

Lxhibition 3Iatehes. 

.Szabados heat Sukhtankar 21—14. 21—13 
Helen beat Szal-ados 18—21. 26t— 24, 21—14 
Kelen beat Xaiiman 21 — 16. 21 — 16. 

Helen and Paieluala beat Szaliadoa and 
Kuniana 21 — 17. 21 — 16. 

. 82 abado 5 i-eat Helen 19—21. 21—17, 21—17 

Calcutta. 

-M Szaba<h>s beat .V'lnt 3Iukheiioe 21 — ^C, 
21 12 

J Helen beat .\ Mioine 21—12, 21 — 12 

31 S/abado" and Kdeii beat K. Butt and 
P. H. Mittei 21- 10 21—15. 

31 Szabados beat K Cauguly 21- -12, 21---1 1. 
1. Helen bear K. Bauiieijee 21 — 18, 21 — 18. 
31 Szaha.lus beat I. Keleu 21--l:3. 21—12. 
Helen l.oat Shiar IS — 21, 21 — 10. 21 — 9. 
Szulnuln*. heat Aniar 31ukkeijee 21—12,21 — 16. 

Sz.ihados and Kelen he.it Sinha and sh'une 
21—1 J. 22 - 20 

Helen heat A. Cuba 21 — 15, 2] — 10. 
Szab.ulo" beat A Jdiu^li 21 ♦“>, 21 — 8. 

Keleu he:it Sz.thadus 17-— 21, 21 — 1.5, 21 — 19. 


Madras. 


Helen beat I) 

V. Pii’drly 2L— 12, 21 

—18 

Sz.ibado" be.Jt 

31 3'ajla\elu 21 — 8. 21 

-to. 

Hell’ll beat C. 

X. Kajaii 21 — L7 21— 

-15. 

Szabado" ht'at 
21—11. 

-M Rao 

21—10, 

Kelen beat R 

V Kau 2 L -6. 21- -6. 



Szatu'lu" and i\elf'ii l-eat () V Reddy and 
V. Sliaiaiaaii 2! —12. 21 — '• 

Helen and Pain li.tfi.ikf"" in beat >zabadop and 
B Pooiua- liaiaita Kuo 21—1.'). 21—15 
Szab.ido" heat Kelen 20—22, 21 — 9. 
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HOCKEY. 


Bombay. 

Aga Kiian Hockey Tournameut final : — 

Bhopal Wainlereis .. .. ..2 goal?. 

Bhagwant Club (Tikamgarh) . . 1 go.d. 


Bombay Hockey League : — 

First Division. 
G. I. P. Kaiiway 
“ The Times of India S. C. . . 

Calcutta. 


. . Winners 
runners-up. 


Jepson Cup Hockey Tournament final . — 

Parel Spoiling Club . . . . 3 goals 

Metiopoiitan S. C. B ” .. .. Sil. 

Killedar Cup Women’s Tournament final : — 
Bombay City '■ A ” . . . . . . 1 goal. 

Vincent Club . . . . . A'i7. 


I Calcutta Hockey League * — 

I Customs . . . . . . . . Winners. 

Kangers . . . . . . runners-up. 

! Beighton Cup Hockey Tournament final : — 

1 Bengal-Xagpui- Railway . . . . 1 goal. 

I Customs . . . . . . . . Nil. 


Bombay Pru\incial Hockey A>-ocialion Cham- 
pionship final, '■ The Times of India " 
trophy : — 

G. I. P. Railway 3 goals 

“ The Times of India ” S. C. . - 2 goals. 


Poona. 

Poona Aga Khan Hockey Tournament final ; — 
Kirkec United . . . . . . 1 goal. 

Indian Army Ordnance Corps. . . Nil. 

Lucknow. 


Inter-Provincial Hockey Chamjuou'iap final • — 

Bombay 2 goals. 

Delhi A'd. 


Tnter-Univeisity Hockey Tournament final: — 
Aligaih University . . . . . , 5 goals 

Nagpur I'niveisity S\l. 


FOOTBALL. 


Bombay. 

Gossage Cup Football Tournament final . — 

Caltex . . 3 goals; 

W. I. A. A. Staff 1 goal- 

Nadkaini Cup Football Tournament final- — j 
Young Goans “ A ” . . . . 4 goals. 

South Kauara S A, .. .. Nil I 


Western India Football Championship 

Y. M. C. A 

Saboo Siddick Institute 
Inteii) itioual match : — 
turopcau XI . 

Indian XI 


Calcutta. 


final 
2 goals. 

1 goal. 

2 goals. 
2 goals. 


Meakin Cup Football Touinament final: — 

2nd Bn. King’s U\ni Scottish 

Bordeieis . . .. ..3 goals. 

1 st Bn. Wilt'-hin* Regiment .. 2 goals 

Rovers Cup Football Tomnament final: — 
28th Field Kcgimeut, R. A. 2 goals 

Howrah District XI . . . Nil. 

Harwood Football League . — 

Champions — D ” Comi-uny, South Lanca- 
shire Regiment. 


Indian Football Absociation Shield final : — 
Calcutta Police . . . . . . 2 goals. 

Calcutta Customs . . . . . . 1 goal. 


Jirabourne Cup Football Tournament final ; — 
Mohammedan .Sporting . . . . Winners. 

Intel national match : — 

BuiopeaiiXI.. .. .. ..2 goals. 

Indian XI .. .. .. ..2 goals 

Calcutta Football League : — 

Molmn Bagan . . . . Champions 


GOLF. 


Nasik. 

The following are the re-'Ults of the goU 
tournament- couduito<l at Xasik . — 

Xasik Gymkhana Cup (liaiidica]') — L C. 
Kemp (Boml'av) 7'.t — (5=73 winner. Col. _ 
8. R Piall (Bombas) 78—2 = 76 iiiimer-up | 
Ladies’ Bouev Competition (Hamlnap) — 
.Mhs Prair (Homl><jy) thiee down, wmiiei , 
Mi». Calvert (Bombay) -ix down, luimer-up 
Scratch Medal lor Ladies — -Mis, Maich 
(Bombay) 8t> winner , Miss P. PiuJl (Bom- 
bay) 90 runner-up. 


Uoli Championship of Western India — R. W. 
Marsdeu (Ahinedabad) beat Col. S. R. Prall 
(Bombay) at dOth hole. 

Piesident’s Cup — Col. S. R. Prall 75 — 2 = 73 
winner; R. W, Marsden (Ahmedabad) 
79 — 11=68 lunner-up 

Bombay Bangle (T-adies) — ilrs, DIarch beat 
Mis. Hayward, 2 and 1. 

Men’s Four-omes- -H. R. Rowan and G. W. 
Kklimd (Bombay) beat A. S, Clark and 
H. T. Roberts on (Bombay) 2 and 1. 

Ladies’ Greensomes — Mrs. Brown and Miss 
M. Marshall. 76, winners ; iirs. Hayward 
and Miss P, Prall, 77, runners-up. 
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Polo, Water Polo and Boxing. 


Calcutta. 

Cormichciel Cup Polo Tournament final : — 


Northern Bengal Mounted Eifles 
Calcutta Liuht Horse • X " 


2 lioalti. 

lv,7. 


as Handicap Polo Tourna- 


POLO. 

Calcutta Christmas 
ment final ■ — 

2Uth Lancers goals 

Gestapo 3 goals. 

The Lancers recei^'ed 1\ goals on handicap. 


WATER POLO. 


Bombay. I 

The following are the rtsults of the matches ^ 
played in Bombay by the Central Swimming i 
Llub. of Calctitta . — 1 

Central Swimming Club . . . . 6 goals. ! 

European Team . . . . . . 3 goals i ment final 

Central Swimming Club 
Parsis “ B ”. . 

Central Swimming Club 
St. Xa^iel’s College 
Central S^^ imming Club 
Hindus 


Central Swimming Club .. .. 3 goals 

Combined Parsi-Hindu Team . . 5 goals. 

Central Swimming Club . . . . 3 goals. 

All-Bombay Team . , . . . . 4 goals. 

Bombay Quadianuular Water Polo Tourna- 


8 goala. 
Xil. j 
2 goals. I 
1 goal. I 
4 goals, j 
1 goal. I 


Par-is 

Europeans 


2 goals. 
1 goal. 


^ a->t Cup Water Polo Tournament final' — 
Cathedial Old Boy^ .. 3 goals. 

Bombay Dm ks 1 goal. 


BOXING. 


Bombay. 

The Fourth Amuial Junior Boxing Cham- 
pionships of Western India lesulted a.-^ loUows : — 

Class “A” 

(Boys from 14 to lol years). 

5st and under (final) • — S, Motiram (David 
Sas*iOon IndU'tiial S»hoo!) beat A Satar 
(David Sa^^ooii Indu-tiial School) on 
points. 

5sst. Tibs and under (final) . — Cadet Maung 
Aung (l.MMTS (l)L'FFHdS') iM-.it Muinin* 
bux (DuMd Sa^'-iOou Indu-'fnal School) (»n 
p011lt> 

6st. and under (fliiul) — J. Daxid (Da\jd 

Sassoon Industrial Si-hool) beat W. Ka>«ain 
(David Sas-oon Industrial Si hool) on points 

T^t and under (final)' — X Tilak (l^avid 

Sassoon Industiial School) beat I Mose.s 

(Xagpada Xeigld)Ourhnod Hoiinp) on 

8st. an<l under (final) : — E Mo^e-, (Christ 

Churi-h High School) iteat N Dwjci (l»ar- 
nes High School) on pomt> 

Class “B” 

(Boys from 15V to 18 vear^v), 

6.st Tlhs. and under (final) • — 11 Mnlji (David 
Sa''SOOn Indu'itiial Sthord) lM*at W Liddle 
(Barne-s High School) on i>oints. 

7st. and under (final) : — J Newton (Nagpada 
Neighbouihood Hou-^e) beat A. Peieiia (Sii 
Dinshaw Marieckji I’etit Gyiiina.stic Im'ti- 
tiition) on point-'. 

Tst Tibs, and under (final): — Cadet P 
D' Abreo (I M M T.S. Dt'FFERlN) beat F 
Francis (Nagpada Neighbourhood House) 
on points. 

8st and under (final) : — Cadet PBS 
Sikhawar (I.MMT S Duffekin) beat Boy 
U. Rose (South Lancashire Regiineiit) on 
points. 


8st. Tit)?, and under (final) -—Cadet J. Trin- 
dade (I.M^M.TS. DrFFEP.lN) beat I). 
Coutinho (Nagpada Neighbonrh od House) 
the fight being stopped in the third round. 

‘.Kt and niider (final) •— J. B S. Phillips 
(Harne?* High School) beat ('adet Q. Harris 
(I..M M T S. Dt'fffkis) who wittidrew’ after 
the fir.'jt rouml on medical grounds. 

O^t. Tibs and under (final) Cadet A Cul- 
tri''- (T M M T.S. DrFFF.mx) t.eut Tele- 
grai)h»>t iJ Bavmoiid (H. M. I. S. Dal- 
HOfSiE) on point?. 

lO-t ami under (final) -—Cadet if E. Solomon 
(IMMTS Di’FFKniN') beat M. A. Tajud- 
din (Nug]).ulu Neighbourhood House) on 
points 

Hm 7ihs and under (final); — Cadet K. F. 
D’Cunha (I.MM.TS. DrFFEHlN) beat Boy 
T. Swindles (South Lanca.-shiie Regiment) 
on i>oint'< 


‘"tern India Amateur Bo«ing Cham- 
pionships • — 

Flyweight ‘ — B. Batiulal (Nagpada House) 
w' o Pte Cidluw' (North Staffs), the 
lattei being mednally unfit. 
lUntaniweiglit - — Gnr '('outiiio (lOth B. B. 
K A ) bent Pte. Coffee (South Lancs.), on 
l»omts 

featherweight : — K. G. Sidhwa (Zoroastrian 


B. Kanga (Y M. C. A.) 

Pandole (Zoroastrian 
Malloy (Koval Scots 


beague) beat G 
on iMnat" 

Lightweight • — F P. 
beague) beat Fn-' 

Fu'>ilieis) on point.? 

Welteiweiuht : — M Adams (Y. M c 
beat Ciil Taylor (South Staffs) ori points’ 
.MlfbUeweiuht •— R Jlfina (Karaelfi) bek 
T M (' A) on points 

Liuht.Heav%weu.'bt -Seiut It, Brooks 
south I-unes ) heat B t'pl Blenkirou 
(Ro%al Ncot" lMi"iherh) knocking him out 
in the ?e< Olid round 

Heavyweight —Sergt Littleboy (Welsh Kegt ) 
beat D. i. Nurty (Zoioastrian League) on 
points, 
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The followins are the results ol tlie profes-, 
'lonal boxing contests staged in Bonibay during , 
the year — : 

The complete re-ults weie — i 

B. Peter- beat L Peinandes on points (4 1 
rounds) ; 

S Mast urine beat Wil-on on points (4 louiids) i 
Battling ^>iki beat I l)>ouza on points (0 _ 
luunds). [ 

La Ports beat Muigesau on jiuints (6 lounds). j 
L Haiiimiant beat T' Anthony, tiie leiereel 
stopping the tight m tlie sixtli round of an. 
emht-iound bout i 

Duncan Chatteiton knocked out Xid Janies! 
in the eighth round ol a ten lound bout. I 


Calcutta. 

The results weie, — 

Flyweight • — C. Savyeli beat D. Pingault on 
points 

Bantamweight .— Pat Byrne beat 8yed Hus- 
sein (Egjpt) on points. 

Bantamweight . — Battling Bobeits beat Kid 
Pat (Buiina) on points. 

Li"htweiglit ' — O Payne k o M. Boileau in 
tlie sixth round. 

Middleweiglit — L Thaddeus beat Pali Mer- 
chant. tlie lattei’s -.eeondB tliiov\uig in tiie 
towel in tlie fouith round 

Light Heavyweight , — F. Malinao beat Arthur 

^uaies. 


OLYMPICS 


Allahabad. 

The following are the le-ults ol the Twelth 
AllaliabaJ Di-tmt Uljmpic Games. — 
lOo Yards Ha<{ 1 : 6 S. Pam 2 . G P G 
Lai 3. Time — 1<'4 secoiuls. 

220 Yards — P«ou 1, G P C. Lai 2. 

X. Haq 3 Time. — 23 4 -ccoml- 
410 Yaids. — ^ S'. Pam 1: G. I’ G Lai 2: 

.V Ahmad 3. TTme--.’»4 seconds. 

g8'J \ards.— K. £>. Shukl.i 1 , K Kumar 2. 
M. H. Khan J. Time — 2 tnui- 12 seionds 
One Mile : — P. S. SliuKUi V . K Kumai 2 . 

1. Ahmad 3. Time. — 4 nimute" .'>1 seMind-. 
Three Miles. — K S. Sliukla I . K. Kumar 2. 
M. L. Setii 3. Time. — Iti mmutes lu 

seconds. 

Five Miles; — P. S. Shukla 1. K Kumai 2 1 
M. L Seth 3. Time. — 20 niumics .*>7 

seconds. 

120 Yatds Uuidh’s — H. Mu h.iel I; B. 
Michael 2 ; V, Miciiael 3, Tune. — 17 3 
seconds. 

220 liiids Hunllea — B 8mgli 1 , \. Kli.iliq 2 . 

B. Micliaei 3. T'mie — 2.'< 7 seciuuJs. 

440 Yards Hunllcs — B .sniLdi I . H Michael 
2 , M H. Khan 3 T une - 1 minute 
6 se< onds. 

I Mile Gj(.le — P. X Majuudar 1 . X. Aua 
2 . P. V Upadliya 

Hnih Jumi) — X. B.ineiji 1 , 8. X, Aga 2; 

XL Haq 3. 5 It 6 ms. 

Long Jump — Hasan Amii 1 • M.ihmud 
All 2 ; X 8 M.ithur -I - 20 f«’et 4 .'> nuhcs 
Hop-step ami Jump — ll.isan Amir 1, 
H. Michael 2. G. JL Wilson 3— -30 leet 
8 inches. 

Pole Vault — P S Siul 1 , .\l-rar Ahmad 2, 
B Simrh 3 U leet 4 inches 
Shot Put — K. X'. Ikiiieiji 1 ; K Simih 2; P S 
Sial 3. -31 feet 11 inches 
Discus Thiow ; — H Zaiai 1 ; B X^. Singli 2; 

M. H. Khaii 3. — 87 feet 10 inches. 

Javelm Throw — K. X Majunidar 1; P G. 
Siii’_Ti 2; T. B. Kuhelu 3. — 123 feet 8 
inches 

Hammer Throw : — P S. Sial 1 ; G, E. M'ilson 
2 ; H. Zafar 3. — 66 leet 8 iiiclies. 


440 Yards Itelay • — Allaluihad i'niversity 1 
Jumiui Mission Higii .school 2. 

Volleyball — Vikrain Atliletic Glub 

B.iskethall : — Allahabad I'niveisity. 

Wiesthmi : — Peatheiweiuht — A Pashid. Light- 
wenrht — M. L JLizia. Welterweight — 
Kedar Xath. Muldleweight — K. P. Kai. 

Bengal. 

tKc followin'.: are the i esults of the Seventeenth 
Pio'mcial Athletic Meeting ol the Bengal 
Olympic A-sO« iation . — 

BM) Mctics (Open): — Z. H. Khan (Bengal 
Jlaiiieis) 1; J. Pawls (Galcutta Police) 2: 
K. P. Slikur (Gity Gollege) 3 Time — 
11 seconds. (Bengal leiuid equalledb 

yo Metres (Women). — .Mi-s H.irbar.i Beek 
(West Glub) 1; .Miss Louise Gariau (West 
Glub) 2. Miss Lola Givil (West Glub) 3. 
Time. — 7 1-.') seconds. 

3,000 Metres (Open) — P B Ghandia (1 A* 
Gamp) 1 ; Ikilai Biswas (L. B. Pajlwav) 2 > 
8 Ghakrabattj (I. .V. tamp) 3. Xmie. — 
lU iiiinutos 4'.i seconds. 

200 Mcties (Open)' — Z. H. Khan (Bengal 
Hauler-) 1. .1. Pawis (Calcutta Police) 2; 
-M Feuoii (West Club) 3 Tune. — 23 2-5 

seconds. 

lUU .Meties (Women) — .Mi-s B<iihara Beek 
(West ( lub) I, Mi-s Loui.-e Garrau (M'est 
Glub) 2, .Mi-s Lol.i Ghil (West (.lub) 3. 
Time — I 2-5 seconds. 

400 Meties (Op«‘n) S. G. Mukeijee ( I. A. 
Gamp) 1 , X Dass (I. A Gamp) 2 : M. Per- 
ton (West (.lull) 3. Tune. — 52 3-5 seconds, 

1,500 Metres (Open) : — Gh. Jaikshminarayan 
(Indian Institute. Kiiantpuii) 1 ; L. Sookias 
(Bengal H.uiieis) 2 , lb B. (-Tiandra (1. A. 
Gamp) 3. Tune — 4 niiiiutes 28 2-5 seconds 
(Bengal lecoid) 

lio Metie.s Huulle.s (Oj>cn) — P. Gantzer 
(Beini.d Haivieis) 1 ; D K. Forrou (West 
(Tub) 2; A. H. Priestley (Galcutta Police) 3. 
Time. — 16 seconds (record). 

80 Meties Huidle'< (Women) . — Miss Loia 
Civil (We-t ( lub) 1 ; Mrs. Edna Johnson 
(West (Tub) 2. -V good race Mrs. Johnson 
eliMied the last liuidle first, but Miss Civil 
heat lier on the run to win by inches. 
Tillies — -15 2-5 seconds 
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Jdvelin Throw (Open"). — A. H. I’liiMly [ 
(Calcutta Tuhce) 1. D Ei5%\as (Scottish I 
Church L'olie'ie) 2 . B Xeeka (Beiiua! Har- 
rier') 3 Jjistauce — lol leet $.4 mthe-?. 

Pole Vault (Open) —A. K. ^Mukerjee (Pie-i-| 
dencv College) 1: A Mundle (SiottWi 
Church college) 2 ; X B. ( liatteijee (E B. 
Bailway) 3. Heiuht— 11 ieot 2V inelie^. _ 

luuuu Metres Cycle (Open) — Kaj K-Uiuai . 
Mehra (Sasaiie^war bpoitinj:) 1 ; M. Ahmed; 
(I. A. Lamp) 2 . X Baueijee (1 A. Lamp) 3 j 
Time. — 19 luiuutea 21 2-5 seconds (record) j 

4 4U0 Metres Relav (Dpeii) —I. A. Vamp 1 ; 

Lalcutta Police Llub 2 Bolder Reuiiiiem 3 , 
The Miuueis were lepie^'iited by ^ (' i 

Mukerjee, J. L. Ldio-h. Iv Lbattiujee and] 
X. Bas. Time. — 3 minute^ 42 2-5 seuuids • 


Ruiinin'j Broad Jump- — (Open — J. L Ha> j 
(L'alc-utta Police) 1, Xaama Simrh (E. B. , 
Bailwav) 2; A. A. O. Pitcher (Measurer' 
Club) 3 Distance— 21 leet 10+ inches , 


Hammer Thiow : Pinal (Open ) — X. 1\ ■ 
Peiiett (E. B. Buihiay) 1 . Pte. 5-hau , 
(Border Keyimeiit) 2 , P. K. Biswas (E. B • 
Rahway 3 Distance — 1 >o leet (AU- ^ 
India record.) 

Javelin TIiiom • (Women) - Mis Ldtia 
Johnson (West Llub> 1 . Mis^ Louise ( aiiau 
{West C'lui') Ml" L<itie Leluh (West 
riuh) 3. Distance — 78 leel Ui inches 


Shot Put . (Open) .—A Ij* 
ciitta Police) 1 . X. W 
2 ; X. PcMiett (E 
Distaiice~38 ieet 51 iiuhc'. 


Piic'tlcy (Cal- 
1‘eMctt (P B 
B. R.nluas) > 


Runniiiu Bioad Jump i mal (Wonoui) I 
MBs Baibaia Beek (Wot < lub) 1: Mi'", 
Bervl Belclier (West « hit.) 2 Mi" Dor.-en^ 
BelXard (West ( lul.) 3. i>)'taui-c 14 1 
leel 7i indies. 


Hop Step and Jump (Open) — Xauina Sinirh' 
(E B. Raih\a\) 1 A. Baueijee (Sioiti'h: 
Lb.urch L'olleye) - ; X- ^ I'-itteijee {j;oyV. 
Tiaiuin? A"cm latioii) 3. Di-tauce.— 42 1 
feet 7i inches (Beni'al lec.ud). . 


800 metres run (Open) — 2nd Lt Waid 
(Border Regiment) 1: L. Kiishna Kao 
(Indian Institute Kharupur) 2. X Das 
(I A. Lami>) 3. Time ~2 minute^, 9 
seconds 

Dis-eiift Throw (Women) — 5Iis lalna .lohiiK)!! 
(West ( lub) 1 . Miss Lola ( i\il (West Club) 
2, Miss Loni'P Lairau (West Club) 3 
Distance — 56 feet 1 jt inches 

Di^ens Throw (Open) L L pi. Shaw (Bonier 
Reminent) 1. A. H Piiestley (Calrutta 
Pohee) 2 ; X. W. PerreU (E. B Railway) 3. 
Distance — 113 feet lOg iiu’hes | 

Running High Jump (Women) — Mi's Lola 
L'imI (W est Liul.) 1; 51i.s.s Beijl Belcher , 

(West Clui)) 2 . ileiulit— 4 feet oi inches 


4x100 metres Relay (Open): — Calcutta 
Police (J. L. Hay. 8. Jeniungs. A H. 
Priestley. J. Pawls) 1 ; West Club (D. E 
Perron. R. Oill. C, Oomes. M. Periun) 2 , 
Measureis (E. Jouc'. W. Stuait, W. 8\mes. 
F, Laikm) 3. Time. — 40-1 5 seconds. 
3,000 metres Lycle (Open): — Raj Kumar 
Mehia (^asaneswar 8port!ng) 1 . X, (t. 
Sadhukhan (8asanes\var sporting) 2 : A R. 
Abbott (Lalcutta West Llub) 3. Time. — 
5 minutes 13 1 5 seconds (Record ) 

Iluimiug high j'ump (Open) . — A. H. Priestlev 
(Calcutta Police) 1 . A. K. Mukerjee 
(Presidency LoUege) 2; Seiajuddm (I. A. 
Lam£)) 3, Height — 5 leet 61 inches. 

.•shot Put Final (Woimn) — Mi-' Lula Chil 
(West Club) 1 ; Miss Louise Lairau (West 
Llub) 2 Distance — 20 leet 41 inches, 
ilaiathon . — P B Chandra (I. A Camp) 1; 
Mithu Ram (1. A Camp) 2, K. L. Dutt 
(Baiisal) :3. Tune — 3 hours, 19 minutes, 
51 2 5 oecoivL Distance. — 26 miles, 385 
>aids. 


Bombay. 

The lollowmg aie the lesults of the Xiuth 
Iiulian oljmpic Oaiues : — 

ME.N’s ?sK(JiiO.\ 

Marathon -—Chejju Singh (Pati.da) 1. P B. 
Chandta (Bengal) 2 . L Peieiia (Bomi.a\) 3 . 
chotta Singh (Patiala) 4 : Bindra (Piinjal)) 
5; M. I\ Cokliale (Boml.ay) and Ajlt 
Siugh (Punja)i) letiied. Time.— 3 liouis, 
1 minute, 2-6 .seconds. 

400 meties huidies —Munir Ahmad (Cnitetl 
PioMiue.s) 1, Jshei Singh (Patiala) 2; 
JL spirtelci (Madras) . 3 : Time— 57.2 

seconds (Xev. Indian Kecoid) 

3,noo meties ccele nm — B Maieolm 

(Bouib.iv) 1 , Janki Jiass (Punjab) 2, 
R. K. Mehia (Bengal) 3. Time — s minuted 
1 i 6 secomls. 


4o0 metres — (hiiiJiajan Singli (Punjab) 1; 
R DuMes (boiid.ac) Z: H Singh T. 
(PatiaUi) J une 5u sei oiui'. 

3,000 mnu's- — ( li.ind Singli (J’atiala) !• 
Rouauq .'siugli (iLitiala) 2. Huldi (My.soie; 
0 . Time — s minutes, 57-6 seconds (Xew 
India K« roid). 

Running bifud jump — L T Boosev (Madras) 
I; X .•smwjj (p.itiala) 2; Hait.ans Singh 
(Punjat.) :{ Distance 22 leet 91 uiehes. 
loo meties — L C Woodeoek (Bondi, iv) I* 
0 Saleem I llali (Punjab) 2. .M Faisoii 
(Bengal) 3. Time — 11 seconds 


Ja\eliu throw- — M. c. Jihavv 
1 : A H Pii(‘stl\ (Bengal) 
(J'.iTiala) -5. Distance 170 i' 


an (Kajputaiia) 
2 . H Singh li 
'■et 51 inches. 


5,(K)0 metres walk — B T. K'arkeia 
1 , Ram Piasad (pimjat.) 2 ; s 
(Bengal) 3. Time. — 27 rniniites 
(Xew Jiuhaii Kt i ni.l) 


( Bombay) 
X Dass 
bS seconds 


5 000 Metres Run (Dpen) — P. B ( liaudia 
(I A.Camp)! , B Bisuas<j:. li. Railway)2. 
K. L. Dutt (1. A. Camp 3. Time. — 18 
minutes 3-2, 5 seconds. i 


Running high jump —(.iirnam Singh (Patiala) 
in (Ih'iigal) 2 : (Uirbachan 

(lunjab) 3. Height. — 5 feet 10 1 '5 



Oh'inpks. 


SOO metre- — liai(le\ (ratiaki) 1: 

H I (rari.il.i) l: K .\. L i« lul 

^Bombay) Time.— 1 miuute, 5'J.S 

sceonds. 

Di-cus throw — Lt. Xazar IMalionie<l (Paiijab) 
1: (Jurdip Mmih (Patiala) 2, shabpal 
Sinah (Punjab) 3. Distame — 117 leci 
inches. 

Throwing the hammer : — feom Nath (Patiala) 

1 : K, \V Perrett (BeuiJai) li ; Ki-hen sinph 
(Patiala) 3. Bhtauce — 130 feet 8V mche-. 
(New Indian Kecord). 

100 kilometres lycle race • — E. J. Mjstiy 
(Bombay) 1 . Junki Das^ (Puijja]>) il'. 

P. >1. liaiuwallu (Bombaj) 3. Time — 
3 hours. 45 minutes. 31.8 seconds. 

110 ineties hurdles Munir Ahmed (rnite<l 
Provinces) 1 : K. Saleem (Punjab) 2 : 
G. H. Jones (Bombay) 3. Time — •15.6 
seconds. 

60 kilometres walk: — N. Gracias (Bombaj) 
1 ; M. A. Kahmau (Punjab) 'J.. 

1,.500 metres — ('hand sinuh (Patiala) 1 ; 
Hardev Simih (Patiala) 2 : Hobli (Mysore) 
3. Time — 4 minutes. 

Penthaluii : — A K Prie-tlv (Beiiiial) 3262 47 
points. 1 : Baldeo 8iii'jh iKajimtana) 
3005 54 points, 2. Baklia .''iiurh (Patiala) 
2,794-84 points, 3. 

200 meties . — (furhliajaii 8in^h (Punjab) i. 

Q. S. I'Uali (Punjab) 2 ; K. Acton (M\soic) 
3. Time — 22 4 seconds. 

Marathon: — (.hhejju Sinuh (Patinla) 1 , P B 
Chandra (Hencal) 2: j.. FbTPira (IVunbav) 
3. Time. — 3 hours. 1 imiuite, 2-.5 seconds. 
Hop, Step and Jump L. T. Boosej (Madras) 
1: N. Sinuh (Patiala) 2: E A Evans 
(Punjab) 3. Distance— 49 leet 44 inches 
(New Indian Kecord). 

3.000 metres steoplecliase : — Dilla Sinuh 

(Patiala) 1 ; M. II Tivvaua (Punjab) 2 , 
Ainar Sinyh (Patiala) 3. Time —10 minutes 
7 • 4 seconds. 

Putting the Shot — Z. A Khan (P.itiala) 1 ; 
Lt. Nazar Mahomet! (Punjab) 2; N. Kier- 
nander (Bengal) 3 Distance— 45 feet 2 
inches, (New Indian Kecord). 

5.000 metres: — Kunauq Sinuh (Patiala) 1. 
Karnail Smgh (Punjab) 2; K. Shvam 
(United Provinces) 3. Time. — 15 iiiiiuites, 
49-6 seconds. 

10.000 metres Cycle Kun •— Janki Das-, 
(Punjab) 1 : H. R, Havewala (Bombay) 2 . 
J. F. Amin (Bombay) 3. Time*— IS 
minutes 27 S seconds (New Indian 
Record). 

Teasi Points 

Ati-etics : — Patiala 65, Punjab 41, Bonibav 
21, Bengal 19, Mysore 15, Madras 6, United 
Provinces 5, Kajputana 5. 

Women’s Section. 

Puttingthe shot : — Miss L. Carraw (Bengal) 1, 
Miss L. Civil (Bengal) 2 ; Miss Yates 
(Punjab) 3* Distance. — 25 feet 6 inches. 
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400 metie- lelay — BoiiiImv 1, Bengal 2, 
United Piov luces 3. 

Running high jump — Mi-s Una Lyons 
(Punjab) 1; Mis-, B 'iriffitli- (Bombay) 
2: Mi-s J Kate (Bombay) 1. Height. — 
4 leet 111* inches (New Indian Record). 

50 meties — Mi-s K, 8ahvav (Bombay) 1 ; 
Mi'-s B. Beck (Bengal) 2 ; Miss M. M. 
Vieria (Cmted PruMiites) 3. Time. — 
7 seconds 

1.5110 mctie.-J Cycle Run — Mis« B. Giiffiths 
(P-ombav) 1; Miss F Haves (Punjab) 2; 
IMi-s r, <; Th.ikkar (Bombay) 3. Time. — • 
3 minute-. 41 -cnoiiiIs, 

lOii meties- — Mi— K >alway (Bombay) 1: 
Miss L ( aiiaw (Bengal) 2 : Mi-s E D'8ilVa 
(Bombay) 3 Time - -13 seconds. 

Ihiowmg the Javeliu: — Mi.-, V Easdoii 
(Punjab) 1: Mis.- J. Mon (Bombay) 2; 
l)li-s J. Gellaul (Bombav) 3. Distance. — 
93 teet inches (New Indian Kecord). 

80 metre- Hiiitiles — Miss L Civil (Bengal) 1 
Mi-s M Powell (Bombay) 2. Miss B. 
Giiffiths (Bombay) 3, Time. — 15 seconds 
Kunuiug broatl jump • — Miss J. Moir 

(Bombav) 1. Mi— h Michael (United 
(Provinces) 2 , Miss I'lia Lyons (Punjab) 3. 
Distance. — 14 teet 111 inches. 

Xl.vji Points. 

Athletic.s • — Bombay 27. Punjab 15, Bengal 14, 
I'mtcd Provinces 7. 

WKEsTLl.VCi. 

Bantaimvcigld :— N. Dutt (Bengal) 1 ; C L. 
Barot (Baioda) 2. 

I’catlierweight — Abdul Aziz (Central Pro- 
vinces) 1 ; Chetlilal Ahir (Bengal) 2 
Lighrweight • — G. Mi-ra (Bengal) 1; Sultan 
(Punjab) 2 

Mclteiwoight — J !>iijgh (Bengal) 1 ; M. 
Rati*i (Punjab) 2. 

ilitldlcweight — Misil bliaw (Bengal) 1 ; 
Kaloo (Puiij.ib) 2. 

Light Heavyweight — Knram Kasul (Punjab) 
1;K Roy (Bengal) 2. 

Tleav jwcigiit . -S Mngli (Bengal) 1. R. 
8lngh (Bengal) 2. 

Team points^ — Bengal 34. Punjab 16. ( entral 
Provinces a, Baroda o. 

Shoutinu. 

Men: — Eric Tatjus (Bonil'ay) 569 poiiit'^, 1; 
M'. R Claike (Bombav) 2; M'. W. Godwin 
(Bombav ) 3, 

M'omen* — Ali&s T. Otto (Bombay) .'>61 points, 
1 ; Miss E. I’aikhill (Bombay) 545 points, 2, 
Team ptuiit^; ■ — Bombay A ” 2.253 points; 

Bombay *' C '' 2,218 points; Bombay “ B ” 
2,20t) points 

Team Events 

1,6(K> meties Relav . — Punjab 1 ; Patiala 2 ; 
Bombay 3. Time — 3 minutest 26.2 seconds 
(New liidiaii Record). 

400 metres Relay . — Bengal 1 ; Punjab 2 
United Provinces 3 Time. — 44 seconds. 
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KABAL*!. 

Final . — Bombay beat Bengal (holders) by 
27 points to 7. 

Basketbail. 

Final Bengal beat Madras by 39 points 
to 22. 

Volleyball. 

Final ; — Punjab beat Vnited Provinces. 

Team CHAMPioysHiPB. 

Athletics (Vomeu') : — Bombay. 

Athletics (Men) . — Patiala, 

Cycling : — Bombay. 

Weightlifting — Bengal. 

^yreatlmg Bengal. 

Shooting Bombay. 

General : — Bengal. 

The following are the re.-'Ults of the Boinba> 
Presidency Olympic Games : — 

Men's Events. 

Pole Vault : — J Jameson 1 . R. K. Gokel 2 
D B Puthian 3. Height. — 11 leet 1 inch 
(^'ew Bombay record). 

400 Metres Hurdles — G H Jones 1 ; B 
(Gardner 2; A. V. Khan 3. Time. — 1 
minute 1 second. 

Thiowing the Discus — M, Pearce 1; N. G. 
Kebeiio 2. DiAauce — 10^5 teet 11 incliC' 

Pultuig the Shot: — N. (' Kcbeuo 2; E. A 
Webiier 2; W H. C'oiby 3. Distance. — 
34 leet 10] incliee 

Thiowmg the Ja\eliu.— K A. PiieAly 1. 
y. G. llebeiio 2; (). D’Go.sta 3. DBtance — 
138 ieet 7] inche-. 

1,000 Metres Gycle Uacu : — A. R. llavcwulla 
1; V. Pai 2 : J. B. Guaid 3. Time. — 2 
minutes 15 3 5 scMOmii-. 

8<JMj Metres; — R, N. Gtchel 1; M, Lloyd 2. 
Tune, — 2 minutes 1,10 seconds (New 
Bombay record). 

3, WO Aleties Gjcle Race G. Wilson 1. 
V. Pai 2 ; B, Malcolm 3. Time, — 5 inmutes 
41 3, 3 seconds. 

3,<X)0 Aletres : — h. X D’Souz.i 1 , H. Michael 
2 ; J. R. Pinglc :i. Time — U iiuimtes 46 
4 5 seconds. 

1,60<J meties Relay . — Bombay Git> Police 1 : 
United Services 2. Time — 3 minutes 
39 seconds. 

Broad Jump ; — S. Li.s.senburg 1 ; E D’Souza 
2 , S. Mar."!! 3. Distance— 21 feet 6] inches, 
(New Boniiiay record). 

Throwing the hammer : — M. Pean e 1 ; N. G. 
Rebeiro 2. Distance. — 107 feet 2 indies. 

8,0<K) metres walk — B. T. Karkeia 1 ; R. A. 
Kangan 2 ; R. K. Shriyaii 3. Time. — 15 
minutes, 42 seconds (New Bombay and 
Aii-ludia record). 

Hop steji and Jumj) ■ — 8. Li’ienbuig 1; 
A. U. Khan 2; 8. Oh^eu'a3 distance. — 
42feet Si inches. 


400 metres. — R. Da\ies 1; C. Rozario 2; 
M. A. Adams 3. Time. — 50.6 seconds. 
(New Bombay record). 

1,500 metre" .—M Lloyd 1 : D, Thomson 2 . 
D. Se«iueu-a 3. Time. — 4 minutes. 21.6 
seconds, (^ew Bomicay record). 

400 metres relay — Bombay City Police 1; 
8t. XaMerJfe College 2 ; G. I. P. Railway 3. 
Time — 45.8 seconds. 

10,000 metres cycle race . — J. F. Amin 1 . 
A. R. Ha% ewalla 2 ; B. Malcolm 3. Time — 
20 minutes 23 2 seconds. 

110 Metres Hurdles — G. H. Jones 1 ; A. U. 
Klian 2 : 1. G Woodcock 3. Time. — 16 
second". 

100 metres. — L, G. Woodcock 1; V, Lazarus 
2 ; .8. Lisseuberg 3. Time, — 10.8 seconds 
(New Bombay record). 

200 Metres'— 8. Li^senberg 1; L. C. Wood- 
cock 2 , V. Lazarus 3. Time • — 23 seconds. 
High Jump;— 8. Ulivera 1; G. H. Jones, 2; 
8. Nlarsli 3. Height. — 5 leet 6 inches. 

Women's Events. 

Putting the siiot .—Miss B. 8iiaw 1; Miss E. 
D■^Ml^a 2, Miss M. Gilbert 3. — Distance. — 
22 feet 4 inches, 

80 Meties llurdlo" — Mis« M. Powell 1 , 
Miss .L Race 2 . .Miss B. Giimths 3. Time.— 
15 1,5 seconds (New Bombay record). 
Broad Jump — Mi^s R 8ulway 1 : Miss D. 
Moir 2 ; .Miss J. Race 3. Jiistance. — 15 
leet (New Boinba> and All-indla record). 
High Jump.— Miss J. Race 1; Miss B. 
GMttiths 2 . Mi"s B 8haw 3. Height.— 
4 leet 3 iiicliis 

Throwing the Discus — Mi"s J Knee 1 ; Miss 
K Ji'Mhu 2, Miss .M, GilVierT :L Distance. 
— 64 leet 1 inch. (New Bombay lecord). 
ThMiwmg tlie Javdm — Miss J). Moir 1 , 
Miss J. Gill.iid 2, Ml"" R. D'Souza 3. 
Distance b2 leet ] \ inches. 

1,500 rneties l ycle race — MB" V. r>. (JrifRths 
I ; Miss B. c Thakkcr 2 ; Miss D. H. 
Thakker 3 Time — 4 minutes 42 6 seconds, 
loo meties. — Miss R. .Salway 1, Miss E. 
D'bouza 2 , Miss M. (Gilbert 3. Time. — 
1 L2 seconds. 

400 meties Relay • — Tendefoot Athletic Club 1 ; 
(hirii>on ( hnu h School 2; Bombay Presi- 
dency Olympic Association 3. Time. — 
57 seconds. (New Bombay record). 

Cawnpore. 

The Sixteenth United Provinces Olympic 
Games ended as lollows .■ — 

440 yards low hur'iles —Muhammad Munir 
(Lufkuow) 1 ; IrtiliUpie Ali (Guwnpore) 2 
Shahenshah Husam (I.uckiiow) 3. Time.— 
57.8 Hceomis. 

Mile:— Lt. Philips (Cawnpore) 1 ; Gpl. Howse 
(Lucknow) 2 . Kadheyshiam (Allahabad) 3. 
Time, — 4 minutes 41.8 seconds. 
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Shct Putt : — L/Cpl. Samraons (Lucknow) 1 ; 
CSM. Harrowing (Lucknow) 2 ; Harcharan 
Singh (Gorakhpur) 3. Distance. — 33 feet 
4 inches. 

100 yards : — A, Murray (Cawnpore) 1 : E. 6. 
Grange (Dehra Dun) 2 ; X. Doutre (Luck- 
now) 3 Time — 10 seconds. 

100 yards (women) : — Miss E. Micliael (Alla- ! 
habad) 1 : Miss M. Vierra (Allahabad) 2 ; 
Miss G. Michael (Allahabad) 3. Time. — 
12. S seconds. 

Discus throw (women) : — Miss Yates (Allaha- 
bad) 1 ; Miss C. Michael (Allahabad) 2 , 
>rtss M Vierra (Allahabad) 3. Distance. — 
61 feet 9 inches. 

Broad jump (women) : — ili«s E. Michael 
(Allahabad) 1 ; Miss M. Vierra (Allahabad) 

2 ; Miss C. Michael (Allahabad) 3. 

500 yards CWomen) : — Miss it. Vierra (Allaha- 
bad) 1 ; Miss E. Michael (Allahabad) 2 , 
Miss C. Michael (Allahabad) 3. Time — 60 
seconds. 

High jump- — S. Murtaza (Aligarh) 1 ; Muham- 
mad Munir (Lucknow) 2 ; P, J Audrey 
(I.uoknow) 3. Height — 5 feet 8 inches. 
220 Yards ; — A. Muiray (Cawnpore) 1 ; 
K. C. Cress (Cawnpore) 2; iluhammad 
Abid (Lucknow) 3. Time. — 23.6 seconds. 

120 Yards High Hurdles : — ituliammad Munir 
(Lucknow) 1 : S. Murtaza (Aligarh) 2 . 
M. S. X. 'Walker (Cawnpore) 3. Time. — 
15 6 seconds. 

Discus Throw: — Sgt. Kiddley (Lucknow) 1; 
L'Cpl. Brady (Lucknow) 2; Harcharam 
Singh (Gorakhpur) 3, Distance. — 98 feet 

3 inches. 

440 Yards . — Muhammad Abul (Lucknow) l; 
H. M. Khan (Lucknow) 2. De\iprusad 
Gautam (Agia) 3. Time. — 53 4 seconds, 
220 Yards (Women)' — Mi's E Mh-hael 
(Allahabad) 1 ; Miss M. Vierra (.\Uahahad) 
2; Miss C. Michael (Allahabad) 3. Time. — 
30 6 seconds. 

Pole Vault Sgt. Kiddley (Lucknow) 1 ; 
Muhammad Husain (Lucknow) 2. Height 
—10 feet. 6 inches. 

Shot Putt (Women) ; — Mi" Yates (Allahabad) 

1 ; Miss M. Vierra (.Allahabad) 2 ; Mi's 

E. Michael (Allahabad) 3. Distance. — 24 
feet 4i iuclies. 

Mile Cycle Race : — D Kinurow (Lucknow) 1 ; 

F, D. Eduljee (Lucknow) 2 ; K X. Mujum- 
dar (Allahabad) 3. Time. — 2 miimtes 
45 seconds. 

Relay (4 x 100) : — Cawnpore 1 ; Lucknow 2 ; 

Allahabad 3 Time. — 47-2 seconds. 

Basket ball : — Allahabad 1 ; Cawnpore 2. 
Volley ball: — Allahabad 1; Gorakhpur 2. 
Women’s badminton : — Cawnpore 1 ; Allaha- 
bad 2. 

Kabadt : — Tie between Allahabad and Orai. 
Women’s high jump Mi.'ss E. Michael 
(Allahabad) 1 ; Miss C. Michael (Allahabad) 

2 ; Miss M. Vierra (Allahabad) 3. Height. — 

4 feet 3 inches, 


Madras. 

The following are the results of the Madras 
Ohunpic Games : — 

Men’s Section 

Pole Vault : — D. Balasubramanian (Coimba- 
tore Athletic Association) 1 : K. U. Damo- 
darau (Cochin Athletic Association) 2 ; 
V. Saukumiy (Cochin Athletic Association) 

3 ; X. J, Punja (Madras Medical College) 

4 Height. — 11 feet 21 inches. (A new 
record for Madias). 

lOO Metres Race : — P. E. Rodrigues ( S. I. 
Ry. Athletic Association) 1 ; Leslie T. 
Boosey 2, X A. Vanhaltren (S. I. Ry. 
Athletic Association) 3 ; C. Jordon (S. I. 
Ry. Athletic Association) 4. Time. — 
11.5 seconds. 

200 Meties Race • — P. E. Rodrigues (S. I. 
Ry, Athletic Assotuuion) 1 ; L. T. Boosey 
2 ; X. A Vanhaltren (S. I. Ry. Athletic 
Association) 3: t'. D. Antony (Cochin 
Athletic Association) 4. Time. — 23.1 
seconds 

800 Metres Race : — S. V. Guaiiaprakasam 
(8. 1. Ry. Athletic Association) 1 ; (^uana- 
muthu (M. A 8, M. Railway) 2 *. Md. 
Mustlian (Madrasa-I-Azam) 3 ; P. Arumu- 
gham (S. I. Ry. Athletic Association) 4. 
Time.— 2 minutes 4.1 seconds. 

l,50o Metres Race : — Vadivelu (M. & S. M. 
Railway) 1 ; S. V. CSnanaprakasam (S. I. 
Ky. Athletic As»o» iatiou) 2 ; Lurdasw-ami 
(M. A* S. M. Railway) 3 ; Gnauamuthu 
<M. A: S. M, Railway) 4. Time. — 4 
minutes 27.4 seconds. 

2CK» 3Ietres jluidles:— E. Pell (S. I. Ry. 
Athletic As'Ocjation) 1 . B. J. Peieira 
(Madras Medical College) 2; H. Spitteler 
3 : c. Govindankutty Menon (Cochin 
Athletic .\"(.M-iation) 4. Time.— 26 3 secs. 
(Xew Mailras record. Pre\ious Madras 
I record 26.8 seconds). 

I High Jump G, D. Mani (Madras Olympic 
Association) 1 ; K. U. Damodaraii (Cochin 
I Athletic Association) 2 : Ignatius (M. it S. 

I M Railway) 3. Height. — 5 feet 9i inches. 

I Long Jump : — P. E. Rodrigues (S. I. Ry. 
Athletic Association) 1 : L. T. Boosev 2 ; 
T. B. Cleur (M A: S. M. Railway) s'; E. 
Pell (8. I. Ky. Athletic Asi^ociatioii 4. 
Distance. — 21 feet 10 inches. 

4 X 100 Metres Relay • — S. I. Ry. Athletic 
Assm-iation 1 ; Cochin .Athletic Association 
2; Y M. C A. College 3; Madras Medical 
College 4. Time — 45.9 seconds, 

4 '< 400 Metres Relay -M. it S. M. Railway 
1: Aunamalai University 2; Y. M. C. A. 
College 3 ; Cochin Athletic Association 4. 

Discus 'rhrow’ : — M. Bellett (S. I. Railway 
Athletic Association) 1 ; Baktliwar Singh 
(Y. M. C. A College) 2 ; R. Gaughan (Loyola 
College) 3; G. W. Biid (Miidras Medical 
College) 4. Distance. — 103 feet 8^ inches. 
Javelin Throw : — O. V. Bird (M. & S. M. 
Ry.) 1 ; E. AV'. Rodrigues (8. I. Ry. Athletic 
Association) 2 ; J. Arnold (M, A S. M, 
Rv.) 3; S. C. Katha (Y, M. C. A. College) 
4.' Distance, — 156 feet 4 inches, 
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Wrestling and Rifle Shooting. 


40u-iJietre Hurdles: — H. Spitteler 1; B J. = 
Pereira (Madras iledicai College) 2: E. ■ 
Peii I Ry. Athletic Association) 3: 
Janakiram (M 'and S. M. Ry ) 4 Time — ' 
5^ 1 setond' (a new record) 

10 lbs Ilaiiiiner Throw :—Bilkth^\a^ Sinsh 
(Y. M. C. A college) 1: M Bellett (S. IJ 
Ry Athletic As5.oeiatiuii> 2: G W, Bird] 
(Madras Medical College) 3 : Hafiz Khan 
(M. .V S M. Ry.) 4, Distance — S6 feet' 
inches. 

5.000 Metres Race : — Yadivelu (M. 6i S 

31. Ry.) 1 : P. Arumugham ('s, I. Ry 
Athletic As'-ociatiou) 2 ; S. V. CJiiana- 
prakas..im I. Ry. Athletic Aa-'Oriatiou) 

3; LurdasMami (M. d: S M. Ry.) 4.. 
Time. — 17 minutes 3 seconds. 

WOiIE>''S bi-CTluN - 

100 3Ietres Race: — J. Ka\ler 1; Marjorie 
Suares 2; Salishuiy (.St Vestiy School) 

3; S. V. Au-tiu (Queen 3Iai\V College) 
4. Time. — 14. 4 seconds. 

Net Ball Throw : — L. Bap'on (Do\>ton 
Teachers’ Training School) 1 . M Weston 
(Queen 3rary’s College) 2: P Kamalani 
(St. Christopher’s Training College), :j , 
31. Johnson (Doveton Teadiei.s' Tramiiig 
School) 4. DisUuice. — 71 feet 3 inches. 

100 Metres Rope Skipping Race : — a. Duffield 
(Doveton-Corrie Girls’ High hool) 1 , ! 
J. Nayler 2; K. Hobioyd (DoNcton-Corriei 
Girls’ High School) J ; B. Elliot ( Doveton- i 
Corrie Girls’ High School) 4 Time. — > 
15.1 seconds. I 


Cricket Ball Throw : — L. Rapson (Doveton 
Teachers' Training School) 1 ; M. Denis 
(Doveion-Conie Girls’ High School) 2; 
31 Weston (Queen 3Iary‘s Collegei 3 ; 
J. Xa\ier 4 Distance — 169 feet 2 inches. 
80 Meties Hurdle Race’ — B. Richtor (Doveton- 
Corrie Gills' High Sl-IiooI). 1 . L Rapson 
(Dovtrion Teadit-rs’ Training School) 2 ; 
B. Elliot (Doveton-lorrie Girls' High 
Scliool) 3 ; S. V. Au-tin (Queen 3Iary’5 
College) 4 Time. — 15 *J seconds. 

Running High Junipi * — Marjorie Snares 1 ; 
L. Rapson (Doveton Teachers’ Training 
School) 2: B RiLhtor (Doveton-Corrie 
Girls' High School) :3 ; Jeanne Chad^^ick 
4 . Height. — 4 feet 5j inches. 

Running Long Jump ; — B. Richtor (Doveton- 
Corrie Girls’ High School) 1 : L. Rapson 
(Do\etoii Teachers’ Training School) 
2j Marjorie Suares, 3 ; N. Saiishury (St. 
Vestry School) 4. Distance. — 14 feet 8 
inches. 

Poona. 

The 3Iarathon Trial at Poona to select a re- 
prC'sentative for India at the World’s Olympic 
Games resulted a» follows : — 

Chota Singh (Patiala) 1 , Time, — 2 hours, 
43 luinules, 43 • 8 seconds. 

Ciiajju Singh (Patiala) 2. Time.— 3 hours. 
Amar Singh (Patiala) 3. Time— 3 hours, 

9 minute's, 10 seconds. 

P R. Ghatkar (Bombay) 4. Time — 3 hours, 

10 minutes. 

Distance oi 26 miles and 385 yards covered in 
record timing, beat the previous best timing 
oi S. S. \ arma oi 3 hours, 5 minutes. 


WRESTLING. 


Bantamweight : — 3Iuhanimad Ratlq (Aligarh) 
1 ; S. X. Tewari (Cawnpore) 2, 

Featheiwight R. C. sinha (Lucknow) i, 
Balfleoiam (Banda) 2. 

Lightweight: — R D. Acharya (Banda) 1; 

R, S. ^hanua (Cawupoie) 2. 

Welterweight • — Hamid Hu-saiu (Lucknow) 1 ; 
K. X. Singh (Ailahahad) 2. 


Middlevveight :— K. P Rai (Allahabad) 1; 
Hamid Husaain (Lucknow) 2. 

Lucknow District scored tlie highest number 
of points and won the sir Harry Haig 
trophy. Cawnpore District was second. 
Allahabad Di.'jtrict won the Lady Haig 
trophy for women. 


RIFLE SHOOTING. 


PachmarL 

The Xon-Central matches of tiie Army Rifle 
Ab.-iOciation re-'Ulted as iollovi'5 — 

The Aperture 8iglit Mutch — Jhivate i. V, 
Well-.. Kolar Gold f ields B.ittafion l:i5 
points, 1 ; L .•?gt 31. Gindell. 2iii| G I p. 
Railway Regiment, 135 points. 2; .Mujejr 
K T. Williams, Royal Signals. ;)i,i Imhaij 
Divisional Signals, i.jo points, 

Brooke Bond Cup. — 1st Bn. The King’s 
Koval Rifle Corps, 96S points. 

King-Emperor’s Cup. — 2 15th Punjab Regi- 
ment, 2,710 pouit.s, 1; 1 15th I’lmjab 

Regiment, l,s<53 points, 2. 

8Sth Carnatic Infantry 3reniorial Gold ('up. — 
2T5t]i Piinj.ib Kcguiient, y2."> puiuts 1 ; 
2 9th Gurkha Rifle.s, 012 points, 2. 


Kawlinson Shield — “ B' Coy. 2 15th Puujab 
Regiment, 7(s5 i»omts, 1 ; ” A” Coy. 2/15th 
Punjaf» Regiment, 0:30 points, 2. 

Cawupoie ^\■oolleu 31iUs Cup — No. 5 PI, 
2 15tli Punjab Regiment, 185 points, 1 ; 
No. 17 Pi 5; 7th Rajput Regiment, 179 

points, 2. 

Prince of Wales (Malerkotla) f'up. — X'o. 14 
PI. 2nd Kasliniir Rifle-;, 161 points, 1 ; No. 6 
PI. 7th Jammu and Kashmir Infantry 142 
points, 2 ’ 

Vickers- A rm.strougs Trophj — 3 Tr “ C ” 
Sfldu. 7th Light Cavalry with 105 points. 
O’Moore Creagh Cup.— Tr. “ (; ” Sqdn. The 
Mysoie Lancers, 321 point-s. 1 ; 3 Tr. “ B ” 
.Sqdn. The Mv.sore Lancers, 294 points, 2. 
Mother Country Cup —No. 3 Team, 5,7th 
Kajput_ Regiment, 152 points, 1 , No. 4 
Team, 5 < th Rajput Regiment, 148 points, 2. 
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Snooker, Rowing and Dog Show. 


4/4th Bombay Grenadiers Cup. — 'So. 14 PI. 
2 lOth Gurkha Rifles, 130 points. 

Prancis ilemorial Cup. — 2 15ih Punjab Re- 
giment. 630 points. 1 ; 1 4th Bombay 
Grenadiers, 50S points, 2. 

Training Battalions Cup. — 10, 2nd Punjab 
Regiment, 510 points. 

Gurkha Cup. — “ A ” Team, 1 2nd Gurkha 
Rifles. 259 points. 1 ; '‘A ” Team, 2 Sth 
Gurkha Rifles. 257 points, 2. 

Madras Guards Diamond Jubilee Shield — 
1st il. and S. 31. Railuay Rifles, 1,576 
poiut.s. 1 : 1st G.I.P. Railway Regiment 
1, 549 points, 2. 

A. P. I. Cup. — 1st 31. and S, 3X. Railway Rifles. 
663 points, 1 ; 1st G.I.P. Railway Regiment, 
605 points, 2. 


Reading Cup. — “A” Coy., 1st 31. and S. M. 
RIy. Rifles, 535 points, 1 ; “A *’ Coy., 2nd 
G.i.P. Railway Regt . 517 points, 2.* 

B P. R. A. Cup. — Jhansi PI. 2nd G.I.P. Rail- 
way Regt., 218 points. 1 ; 9 PI. 1st G.I P. 
Railway Regt., 217 points. 2. 

Simla Rifles Cup. — “ D ” Coy., 1st G.I.P. 
Railway' Regt., 212 points, 1 ; Xo. 1 team, 
The Sinila Rifles, 202 points. 2. 

Jodhpur Cup. — Faridkot Sappers and Miners, 
1,593 points, 1 ; Sth Jammu and Kashmir 
Light Infantry, 1,215 point^. 2, 

Military Advisers Cup. — Faridkot Sappers and 
3Iiner>. 911 pomts. 1 ; Jind Infantry Bat- 
talion, 821 points, 2. 

Sciudia Cup. — '* C ” Coy.. 2nd Patiala In- 
tautry, 783 points, 1 ; •* A " Coy. 2nd Patiala 
Iniaiitry', 727 points, 2. 


SNOOKER. 


Kennerley beat W. Long 89-37, 57-32, 100-24. 
Kennerley beat Taher Ah Contractor 55-78. 
50-35, 96-41. 

His best break was 40 against Long. 


At Poona, Kenneiley, playing with a handi- 
cap of 350, beat V. M. Motee by 988 points 
to 599, ami 31. D. Gharpure by 1,048 points 
to 516, scored iu 90 minutes. Kennerley's 
best breaks against Gliarpure were 301, 199, 
135, 96 and 75. 


ROWING. 


Poona. 

The All-India Rowing Regatta finals resulted 
as follows 

Fours (1,000 yards). 

Calcutta Rowing Club : — 31. C. P. Xicol (Bow), 

R. Bate, R, K, Lack. D, E. Wilson (Stroke), 

S, C. Cooke (Cox) beat Lake Club, Cal- 1 
cutta — M. H. S. Bokhari (Bow), S. P Sen. 
A. Sen Gupta, K. C. Sen (Stroke) am! S. K. 
Bose (Cox), Won by 1 length Time — 3 
minutes, la secs. 

Scratch Eights (1,000 Yards). 

Mr. Koestu’s Crew — P. Sen (Bow), S. Slukher- 
jee, ^on Gelder, IVoodehouse, A. 3Iukherjee, 
De Ghazai, Henning, Koestu (Stroke), 


Drummond-Black (Cox) beat Mr. Cooke’s 
Crew — Booth (Bow), S. Mitra, S. Banerjee, 
X. Chatterjee. JJddaid. Bhkctt, Glendinn- 
ing. Cook (Stroke), Rodriques (Cox) by a 
ca’nvas in 3 minutes, 15 secs. 

SoulK (1,000 Yards). 

Royal Coimauulit Boat Club (E. D. Chaytor) 
beat Calcutt.'i University (Ratan C. Parakh) 
by I IfUgth. Time — 3 minute^, 30 secs. 

Palr^ (1,000 Yards). 

Lake Club, Calcutta — A Bose (Bow) and Ravi 
Dutt (Stroke) beat Royal Connaught 
Boat Club— E. G. T. Walsh (Bow) and C. S. 
Hansen (Stroke) by a canvas m 3 minutes, 
35 secs. 


DOG SHOW. 


Bombay. 

The following were the principal awards in 
the Bombay Kennel Club’s Championship Dog 
Show 

CmuLENGE Cops. 

Best Exhibit in Show: — 3Ii.ss Agabesr’s Wire 
Fox Terrier ‘Lanartli Tupnotch.” 

Best Opposite Sex : — Mi.-s K. Wheatley's 
Cocker Spaniel " Frisa oi Iierv.iig,” 

Best Exhibit bred in India : — 3Iis*s Wheatley’s 
Frisa of Der\aig,” 

Best Exliibit bred in India of Opposite Sex : — 
Miss AI. D’An y’s Cairn Teriier " ikiniey 
of Alardouyx.” * 

Best Puppy — 3Iiss D’Arcy’s “ Barney of 
Mardonyx.” 

Best Puppy of Opposite Sex : — 3tr. W. W. 
Egertou’s Smooth Fox Terrier " Carefree 
of Shane.” 


Best Exhibit born in Bombay Presidency under 
18 3Ionths. — 3Iiss D’Arcy’s “Barney of 
Alardonyx.” 

Best Terrier in the Show : — 3Iis3 Agabeg's 
*■ Lanarth Topnotch.” 

Best iu Show' otlier than Terrier : — H. H. The 
3[ahaiajah of Kashmir's (’ocker Spaniel 
“ Aleri'vweather Mannaduke.” 

Best Pekingese . — H. H. Shri Akkasaheb 
Mahaiaj of Kolliapiu's “ Ting Kali of 
AUlerboiirne.” 

Best Puppy, under 3 months 3Ir. Egerton’s 
*’ Carefree of Shane.” 

Best Teriier bred iu India: — Miss DArcys 
•• B»iruey of 3Iaidonyx.” 

Best Alsatian 3rr. Egerton’s •' Cid V. Haus 
Roseuliag.” 

Best Xon-Spoitiug Dog H. H. The 3Iaha- 
rajah ot Kolhapur’s Collie ” Harpole 
Herald.” 
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Ope^ Specials. 

Best Black and Tan : — ilr. D. J. Panday’s 
‘‘ Mickey Mouse”. 

Best Pug: — iirs, Sabavala's “ Ju-Jusey”. 

Best Peke : — H H. Sliri Akkasaheb Maharaj 
of Kolhapui’s Ting Kah of Alderboume”. 

Best Pomeranian : — ilrs ‘SYillstrop’s “ Mine- 
gold Black King”. 

Be=t Sydney Silkie . — Mr. J. Latta’s ” Ja- 
maian 

Best Alsatian: — itr. Egerton’s *' Cid V. Haus 
Roaenhag ”, 

Best Collie : — H. H. The Maharajah of Kol- 
hapur’s ■* Haipole Herald 

Best Dalmatian : — iDs Verde’s* Tessraann ”. 

Best (Ireat Dane • — iD. G. H. Mody’s " Rita 
V. Lucerne ”. 

Best Irish Setter: — Mi. J P Shaw’s “ Oew- 
dore Pat 

Best Golden Retriever : — Mr. K. S. Powvala’s 
“ Roverassha ”, 

Best Cocker Spaniel (Black) • — MisS K. 
Wheatley’s “ Blaedown BailUe 

Best Cocker Spaniel (Any Other Coloui): — 
H. H. The Maharajah of KashmiiS * Meny- 
weather Munuaduke ”. 

Best Ai'ihan Hound : — >[r. R H. \Va<iia’s 
” Kalui 

Best Boizoi* — Mr. R. S Scthiiu’s ‘‘ Tajana 
Karenin 

Best D.ichshund . — Mrs. Koel Paton’s “ Vic- 
toria 

Best Greyliound : — If. n. The Maharaj.ih 
oi Kolhapur's •Kaililuui”. 

Best Wliippft — H, H. The >[nhaiajah of 
Kolhapur s ” . 

Best AU'^traliaii Terrier; — Mrs, A. Tydd’s 
Michael of Partal»garh 

Best Airedale — Miss Homan's “ Ch Towyn 
Xoble King 

Best Hull Terrier : — Mr. R, A. Austin’s 
“ Defender of Moiishireval 

Best Cairn Terrier' — Mr>. H Sc ally ’.s * Bib- 
ints Hope of Boulton ”. 

Best Smooth Fox Terrier . — Mrs Broad- 
bent’s ” Tessagau ”. 

Best Wiie Fox Teiiier: — Miss Agabeg’s 
*• Laiiarth Topnot< h ”. 

Best Scotti'li Terrier' — Mrs, H, SculljV 
“ Malgen Colinette ”, 

Best Lakeland Teriier : — Dr, V. S, Rao’s 
” Ch. Gay Lady ”. 

Best Sealyham Terrier — Mr. M. T) Petit’-. 
Silverbay Sand-prite 

Best Doberniauii Pm'-cher . — Mr. C K 
Vogel’s ” Edleiilut Von Dei Suvelon 

Best Finnish Spitz : — H, H. The Maharajali 
01 Dharampur’s ” Tom Tit 

Best Litter : — Miss D’Arcy’s Cairn Terriers 

Best Soldier’s Dog . — Suit-Conductor Adam’s 
Elkhouud, 


Poona. 

The followins are the results of the Seventh 
Champion-hip Dog Show of the Poona Kenuel 
Club ; — 

CHALLEXGE CUPS OPEN TO ALL 
EXHIBITORS. 

Lady Lumley’s Cup for the best dog in the 
siiow was won by H. H. the Maharaja oi 
PartabgaiU's Australian Terrier bitch 
•• Cheerio Fla-h 

The of India Cup for the best exhibit 

in the show, opposite spx. won by Mr. M 
V Dayal’s Pomeranian dog *' Duke Marcus 
j of Lo( kee ” 

I The Byramjee Cup for the be-t exhibit in the 
show wa- won l>y H H the Maharaja of 
Paitubgarli'- Ausiialian Terrier bitch 
■ Clieerio Fla-h ”, 

Cup for be-i reserve ilog in the show won 
by Mi-s 1’ £ E-plty’s Cocker Spaniel 
dog ” .stainle-s Steian ”. 

Cup* foi the best le-eive bitch in the show 
won by Mr. A Paino'a Afghan hound 
(itltOi) " (;ioU\eia Lula 

('up lor the l)H>t vxhilijt bred m India won 
i>y Ml K. M lla— an’- 1 ker Spaniel bitch 
‘■Farthing or the CloinU ”, 

Cup toi the best exhiiut breil in India, opposite 
scx, won by H H the Maharaja of Partab- 
gaih’s -month Fox Terrier dog ” Corrected 
of Partahgarh 

Cup for Tlic be-T puj'py in the -how won hy 
.^^r K. M. Ha— an's <'o«'ker Spaniel bitch 
•• Farthing of tin* clomD ”, 

Cup for the bc.-t out-tation exhilut won by il. 
H the Mahataja oi Paitaljgaih’s Australian 
Terrier bitch ” Cheoiio Fl.isli ”. 

The Poona Kemu*! ( lub Cuji won I'V Mr. M. 
V. Duyai’.s Pomeraidan clog ■' Duke Marcus 
of Loc'kee ” 

The Bliadii (up \\ou by Mr. K M. Ha— an’s 
I'oeker Spaniel bitch “Farthing of the 
< loud- 

The .find Cup won by tlie Maharaja of Partab- 
gaiiiS -mooth Fox Terrier “ Corrected of 
X'artabuaih ” 

'I’he Royal Wui wick.-hire Regiment’s Cup 
won b\ Mi>s F. E M E-idey's Coeker 
Npamel dejg “ Stainle-s Stefan ”. 

The Sungli Cup won ])y Mr- S. L Bnieii’s 
Cocker Spunu-1 dog “ r>andaui Dictator”, 

The Bl.n-k Wendy Cup for the best Cocker 
Sp.imei was won by Mi-s F. E. M Kspley’s 
Coc-ker spaniel “ Stainles- Stetan ”. 

Tlie Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeelchoy Cup for the 
i»e-t AI-.iti.iu won bv Mr.s E. C. Smith’s 
bite il Vc)-i Von Haas Sc-hutting ”. 

Tlie Ben-rnark Trojiliy was won b\ the Maha- 
laj.i of P.utaiigaih’s smooth Fox Terrier 
” Collected of Partalcgarh ”. 

The Spratt’s Challenge Cup was won by Mr. 
K M Rma’s Wire Fox Terrier ciog “ Too- 
Too-Tie 

The Fragan Duchess Shield was won by the 
Maharaja of Partabgarh’s Australian Tenjej: 
*• Cheerio Flash ”, 
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The Dorabjee Cup was won by b. h 
Bruen's Cocker Spaniel ” JJaudaul Dicta- 
tor. " 

CHALLENGE CUPS OPEX TO MEMBEES 
UA’LY. 

The Sir Victoi Sa^&oou Cup «ou by H. 
H. the Maluuaja of Paitab;-'arli'a Aubtialiau 
Terrier bitch ■' Cheeiio EUah. " 

The iDs. M. Clarke Cup was won by Mr. M 
V. Dacal’e Pomeranian dog ** Duke MarcUs 
of Lockee. ” 

The lehalkaranji Cup was won by tlie Maha- 
raja of Paitaliuaih’s smooth Fox Teiiiei 
dug ••Corrected' oi Paitabgarh. " 

The Paitabgaih Cup lor the best Alsatian 
was won by ills. L C Smith’s bitch •• iosi 
You Hails Sdiutting. ” 

The Xusserwanji Soiahji Cup was non by 
Mis. A. G. Giainiile's Bull Teriiei dog 
•• Axel of Ad^ille. ” 

The Savanur Cup for the best Fox Teriiei 
was won bv H. H. the Maharaja of Paitab- 
garli’s (log” •• (. orrected of Parta>»gaih. ” 

The lU\eisdale Cup loi the best exhibit in 
Toy Breeds n as non by ilr. M. V DatalS 
Pomeranian dog ” Duke Muicus oi Loekee. ” 

POOXA. 

The Xing Cold Cu]» for the hot nuported 
exhibit was non by H H. tlie Mahaiaja 
of Partaligaih's Austiaiiau Teiiier bitch 
" (’heerio Hash. ” 

The Tuny C.nodlellow Cup was won In Mi-s 
E. M. HouianV Aiu’dalc dog •• Towyn Xoble 
King. ” 

The childieii's laiu y dioss paiade was a reallv 
iiO\ei hlea tin.-* >eai. and was won by Mastei 
Patnek (rleiidmning die-.-.eil a^ a Koinaii 
Centurion leading a Creat Dane dog 
Master John I’amo was secoinl and « hildien 
of the Mahaiaja ol Kolhajmi al-o iccei\e»l 
juizes. 

BBEED SPECIALS. 

Best Pckiiun'sc-- Madame A. Izulphe’s dog 
•‘ Micky Wala. ” 

Best Poinei.uiian- ih -M. i’ Dajal’s d<yg 
" OaklaiKl Kmloch (duw Bay. ” 


Best Alsatian — Mrs. L. C. smith's bitch •' A'osi 
Von Haus Schutting. ” 

Best Creat Dane — H. H the Raja Saheb of 
Akalkot'.s ** Zoltan oi sudbury. ” 

Best Cocker Spaniel — Miss F. E. M. Esplej's 
“ Stainless Sterau. ” 

Best Irish Settei — ilr. X, Prasad’s dog 
** Bingoiiau. ” 

Best Doldeu Betiiever— ilr, K. S PowvalU's 
dug •’ Bo\erassha. ” 

Best English Springer Spaniel — Captain A'. C. 
Steel Webstei's bitch ••Die is Decoy of 
Battle. ■’ 

Best Boizoi— Mis. 11. S Setima’s bitch •* Tat- 
jana Xaicniu. ” 

Best Aiuhan Hound — Mr. A. Paiiio’s bitch 
■' Giouivcra Lola. ” 

Best Bull I'eiiier — H. H tlie Mahaiaja of 
Partabgaih's dog " Claimeiit ol Paitab- 
gaili. ” 

Beat Smooth Fox Teiiier — H. H. the Maharaja 
OI Partabgaih's bitch ” Heriuon Alibi. ” 
Best Wiie Fo.\ Teuiei — Mr. E. G. Smith’s 
dog” Talaveia Gaialiad. ” 

Best Caiiii Teuiei— Miss M. D’Aiev’s dog 
” Xugget of Vh\er. ’ 

Best Austialiun Teiiiei -H. H. the Maharaja 
ol Paitabgarli's latch ’’Cheeiio Flash.” 
Best Dachshund — .'ll-." .1. I. (hithue's dog 
•• Templemead M.ijcstic. ” 

Best Collie- -H H the Maliaiaja of Kolha- 
jmCsdog'^ H.upole Heiid ” 

Be-t <:i«‘\hoimil--li 11 the Mahaiaja of 
KoUiapuCs dog ” Xaiabhaii ” 

Best Whipi'et — 11 H the Mahaiaja of Xolha- 
pui's biti h ’• Xil.i. ■' 

Be-t Doberm.inn J*in-chei- -Mr C E. Vogel’s 
bitch •• Cliri-tiaii A'ouder >a\c‘iun. ” 

Best .Vin'd.ile Mi-s E. M. iiomaii’s dog 
•* Towyn Xoblc Xim:. ” 

Best Dalmatian— Mis. 1). V. Fiankiyn Wood’s 
dog *• Mace ot Jioikley. ” 

Best .'-aliikhi — H H. the .\kka-aheb Maharaja’s 
bitch " Xal Bella ’ 

Best Welsh Corui -Mis. E Austin's bitch 
■• Bowhit Battel 

Be-t Enizh-h Setter — Miss F E. M. Esple^’s 
bitcli ' .Haesyiid Magcie. ” 


BILLIARDS. 


Bombay. 

The tollowiiig aie tlie details ot the Indian 
tour ot Xiugsley KennerU-y, the British Amateur 
Billiards Champion : — 

K. Kenneiley beat A. K. .Shakoor, the AVestern 
India Billiards champiuu, b> 1,0-H> points 
to o25). Xennerley stuited with a liaudicap 
ot 300. He completed his scoie in 100 
niiuutes. His best bieak of 106 was a 
lecord for mutch jday in India, 

K Kenneriev beat G A. I’atuaonkar, the 
Bombay Hindu CUmkhana champion, _by 
807 points to ISiS. and P. Edwards by < . 9 
points to 577. Xennerley completed hw 
scoring in Do and minutes lespectively. 
He started with a handicap ot 300 against 
both opponents. 


Western India Billiards ( hampiouship final : — 

P. Edwaids 750 points. 

Teller .\li Contiactoi .. 616 points. 

Western Iiulia Snooker Champion.ship final : — 
A. Pinto-Pliilhps beat AV. Long by four 
frames to one. 

Scoics ;■ — 67-31) . 64-21 . 63-37 , 42-62 : 63-45. 

Calcutta. 

Amateur Billiards Championship of India 
final : — 

S. H. L>th 2,340 points. 

P. K. Deb . . • • • • 2,333 points. 
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All-India Professional Billiards ( hainpion - 1 
-hips hnal — 

Kaja . ... . S57 pomt-s i 

^lieik Paiichoo . . . . S4S points. 1 


Ail-Iiidia Mux^ker L hanipion^hip final;— 

P. K. Deb beat H p 'smith b\ five names to 
nil. 

btoies .—36-12 64-J3 60-45, 5U-22 ; 54-15 


BADMINTON 


Lahore. 

The All-India Badminton Championships* — 
Men's Singles (Final) — G. Lewis beat K.irtar 
Smgh, 15-10. 15-6. 

Men’s Doubles (Final) : — Zahur and Haiiiarain 
beat Lewis and ivaitar Singh 12-15. 15-4. 
15-5. 

Woinen'a singles (Final) . — ;Mrs. Fa-dnn beat 
Misfc P. M'ood, 11-s. 11-5. 


Mixed Double-; (Iniiih- — Kartar ''ini:h and 
ilr-5. Ea-<lon heat Haniaraiii and Miss 
Holloway, 11-15 11-5, 

I 

Veteiaii"' DoubU-- (Final) — Ross and Webb 
beat He\duim and XagU-. lS-15, 5-15, 15-6 

I Women'- Double- ( I map — Mr> Ea.-don and 
1 Ml-- llollowa\ beat Mi.-s P. Cook and Mi»s 
I Maicelline. lj?-15 15-6. 


AQUATICS 


Bombay. j 

The following are the results oi the aquatu | 
contest between, C'evlon and Bombay. — | 

Medlev Relav —Bombay “A”. 1. Ceylon. i 
2, Bombay “B”, 3. Time: 1 minute {4 [ 
seconds Bombay “A” team: K. Mar—] 
man. H. Vogel and A. Ma>tei& j 

200 Yards (Free-Style) — R. Wilhain- (Bom-' 
hay) 1; “ Bu.'^ter ” Srhotield {(.evlon) 2 ' 
Annesley l)’>ilva (Ceylon) 3 Time 2 \ 
minutes 26 -secs. \ 

100 Yards (Frce-Sljle) — H Mills (Bombay)! 
1; F. Swan (Ceylon), 2; P Bhaimlm 
(Bombay) !3. Time . 6U-3 5 sees 

Diving —*• Bill ” Poulier (Cesloii) 162 5 
point's, 1 ; (t, C Dor-ett (Bombay) 140 2 
points, 2: R. CTudirey (Hoinhay) 13s 6 
points, 3. 

Fiee-fttvle Relay (20U Yards) — BomiMV 
“A”", 1; C'eNlon. 2; Boiuba> “ 1> ”. 
Tune . 1 minute 50i second'- Boinbaj 
“A” team: H Mills, R. Wdhani'*. X 
Macdonald and A Mastei- Ce>lon. 
Frank Swan, Schofield. Ingletone and Sage. 

100 Yards (Back Stroke) — P Bharueha 
(Bombay). 1 , Orischa RO'?hkow-ki (Ceylon), 
2; R ‘ Marsman (Bombay), 3 Tune; 
72-1*5 secs. 


100 \aid- (Brea-t ^tiokei— H. Vocel (Bom- 
bav) 1 . Darlev Incleton (Ceylon), 2. 
Tune 1 mumre 16 >ei.>. 

Punjab. 

I lie Puniab Olynijiie ''wunming Champion- 
-liip- le-uUed a- lollow- — 

^sn y.trd- hee-tvle ( -enjoi-)- Bak-hi Ranbir 
1; Dmdift 'Snr^di 2 Time. 13 minutes, 
24*.5 -ec- 


50 \aid- (.Finuors) — Mukhtar 

Hu— am 1. Kjuim Haider 2 Time. 32 2 


no vaid-* I'lee-MshMSenioi^)— Bakshi Ranbir 
1 . bak-lii ri)ii>k 2 Time 1 minute 11*4 

110 \ard- bark— tuiki- (senior.-) —Ram Kumar 
1 ; Lalit .Midum 2 Time 1 minute 21*5 
'•erond'. (Xe\v Punjab record). 

110 '<H'N fier— t\Ie (.Fuiuors) — Robert Baker 
I ; Diuuamjit Mngh 2 . Time : 1 minute, 
1 6 secs. 

.50 \ards brea.^t-sroke (Juniors).— Mukhtar 
Hu-saui 1 ; Mohd. Iftikhar 2. Time • 38’S 
sec^. 


SPORTING INSTITUTIONS. 


Olympic Association. — Patron : His 
ExceUency The Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India, 

President: His Highness the Maharajadhiiaj 
of Patiala. 

Chairman: The Hon’ble Sir Girja Shankar 
Bajpai, K.B.E.. C.I.E., ICS., Secretary 
to Government ot iiulia, Depaitmeiit of 
Education, Health and Lauds, Xew Delhi, 
Simla. 

Honorary Treasurer : B. L. Rallia Ram. Esip* 
B.Sc , B.T., General Secretary, Y.M.C'.A . 
Lahore , 

'Honorary Secretary : S. M. Mohiiii Haq, 
Esq., O.B.E., Patna. 


Iloriorary Associate Secretaries X. Ahmed, 
Ehd., Calcutta ; S. K. Mukerji, Esq. 
B.P E U.S.A.) Bombay. 

Oru.aniz.vtioxs Affiliated with the 
INDUN* Olympic Association. 

Army Sport Control Board, Ambala, Kasaulj 
— Secretary . Major A. C, AVilson. 

Assam Olympic Association, Jorhat, Assam.— 

Secretary: 1. X. Sharnui, E«;q. 

President : Mr. Chandiadhar Barooah E.\- 
Ministei of Couni il of State. ' 


ASBocianon, &otbi HuiICuuk 

BaroAa.~Secretary V. V. Vadueiker. E^q. 

Prendmt: Slirimant Yuvraj Pratap siii' I- 
Gaekwar. ’ 
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Bengal Olympic Association, 25, Chowringhee 
Road, Calcutta. — S. Aiimed. L^q. 

: i'lie Hon ble Moimiatha Nath 
Kay Chowdhuiy. Kr. Maliaiaja of bantur-h. 

Bihar Olympic Association, P.O. Banldpore, 
Patna. — 't't'i it'fnrj . b 31 3Ioiiinl iLuq, E-sq 
31 A . O.li.E. 

Pre--^tdeiit ■ Dr. Mi ^yed huitan Ahuiail. Xt . 
Bar-at-Law. 

Bombay Presidency Olympic Association. 
Lalgir Chambers, Tamarind Lane, Fort, Bombay. 

St’>rdntij. S K 3Iukfrji. Es.'} 

Pre>idei>f : J K. D. Tara E'^q . ]»oiul«ay. 

Central Provinces & Berar Olympic Associa> 
tion, Dhantoli, Nagpur. — s.-, rrinri/ ■ Dr ]. J. 
Kokaidekar. T> P E 
Fre^idint . B. (h Khaparde, Esq. 

Delhi Olympic Association, 2, Lady Hardinge 
Road, New Delhi. — l)i P. N. Sen 

Pret>iditht . B 8. 8obha Siiitrii, Esq. 

Gwalior Sports Association, Gwalior — 

'iftretaiy • N. X. Ivuuziu. Esq 31otunaha. 
Gwalioi 

Pifovient ' i.lfneial Kajuade bajiil*. Du.dioi 

Indian Hockey Federation, Lucknow (Lucknow 
University),— .Sa.vrhr/-'/ ■ lU A A Bliattoiji 
Pinidt'Hf . lioii’lile 8ii 31uhammad Zanulhih 
Khan. X.t'.sj.l. 

Madras Olympic Association, Saidapet, 
Madras. — Si'i'iytuni !■[ r l>uik. lAq. 

Pn'iuh'ht Tho iiuii’l.le l»i. J'. '"Ubbaivun 
J,L D . Bai-at'Law Zaimudai ot Kumaianuim- 
lam. I’aiilauiis Eginuif. 3La*liU'.. 

Mysore Olympic Association, Cenotaph Road, 
Y.M.C.A., Bangalore City. — ''»■« .1 U. 

Dar. H A . 31 R K . IDq 
Pf>-'-idf)it . 11 H lit.- 3 uMaja cit Mjsuh-. 

Patiala Olympic Association, Rajindar Bhawan, 
Patiala.— . Lr -(.'ol Kao Kaj.i Sri 
Huiidia Mimhji 

Punjab Olympic Association, 95, Pringle Road. 
Lahore.— . K.ii >ahiti Knp.i Aaiani 
Pry^idf'iit 'I’lit' Hon’IiU* 3I.»jor 8iid,ti Sii 
Sikaiidui H^Jlt Kh.iii. 

C/itiinna/i • Mi (i. I). SoiKlhi. 31 A . l.T.S. 

Provinces Olympic Association, 
Allahabad. — Sfrretnri/ . S. Nawah ilu^sim. 
E-.q , 31 A 

Pre’^idi'iif : Nawah sir 31oh.ininu’«l A'u>vif, 
Lin-kimw 

Indian Weight Lifting Federation, 12, Parsi 
Bagan Lane, Calcutta. — N N. 

iUiust*. lAti 

P )■>>•<)(}, -'),t • 3Lihaiaj.nlhiiaj.i sii Jhj.tv i luinl 
Mahtab, DCI.E.Kl S.l., 10.31. o'l Buul- 
wau. 


Boxing. 

Army & Royal Air Force Boxing Association 
India . — Pon Snrrdnru v o \rniy Sihool of 
I’hy-'ical Traimmr. liidi.i .Vinbal.i 

Burma Amateur Boxing Association. — 1 >. A, 

Shadiack, Ksq . Pu-it Box 80 . Ran‘^0011, Burma. 


Bombay Presidency Amateur Boxing Federal 
tion.— A. E Loin.!-?. E^q , r o Bombay Teleplioue 
Company. Foit Bombay. 

Ceylon Amateur Boxing Association. — Hon. 
secn-tnnf A. B. Ht^nncu?. Esq , e o Alessrs. 
Jame** Finlay & Co Ltd . Colombo. Ceylon 

Madras Amateur Boxing Association. — Hon. 
Sct-Miiri/ C. Buck. E-?q.. Piiucipal, The 

Y 31 C. A, College ol Ph\ ^icai Educafiou, 
saidapet 31adra!, 

Bengal Boxing Federation . — Hon Secretary : 
Rev Newbury. Prmeipal, Armenian College, 
KAd Street. C.dfutta 

South Calcutta Boxing Association . — Hon 

s^trdan/ A-'lioke Chatterjee. Esq,, co The 
3kMleiu Review, 120,2, L'pper Circular Road, 

( akutta. 

Hyderabad State.— Fred Weber. Esq., Direc- 
toi ot Ph>snal Education. 3Iumtliaz Mansion, 
bauabad. Hvdeiabad (Deccan). 

Punjab Amateur Boxing Association. — Hon. 
sitietnry — 31 31. 3lirza Khan, Lahore, 


Cricket. 

The Board of Control for Cricket in India.—* 

Vrc^oU-td . Di. P biibhaiayau: V ice-Prebvlent . 
L>r. H I). Kaii'ia 3Ir K, B Laudeii and The 
hold Bi'hop ot J.ahoie Hony. be-vehin/ . Mr 
K s. Kaiiua Kao. No. 7. T. P. Koil street. 
Tnpln ane, 3LkIi<1'' ; Honn TreOforer : 3ir. Z. 
R liaiii. 10 A. Aiijioie Koad, Delhi, 

Cricket Club of India. — Ml*. A, A. Jusden- 
wal.i. Biabouiiie stadium. Bombay. 

The Bombay Cricket Association. — Mi. H N. 

Ctmii.o tt»i. CO Idam (Dmkhaiia, Kennedy 
Sea P.ii t*. P>omha\ 1. 

The Madras Cricket Association. — Mr. K. 

S Raima Kao, 7. T. P. Koil street, TiipUoane, 
Madi.is 

The Cricket Association of Bengal. — 31r. B, 

W Miilcom, iMleii thudeiis, L'.ilcutta, 

The Sind Cricket Association. — Mr. K. R. 

Collector, opp Mama Diils School, Preedy Road. 
K aiachi 

The Northern India Cricket Association. — 

3I1. Mian Zahur-iul-1 > 111 , Daiiid Khana, Lahore. 

The Southern Punjab Cricket Association. — 

Derail Walait ll.au, Kapuithala. 

The Jamnagar State Cricket Association. — 

Prc'-ident : liis Huilmer'S The Jamsaheb ot 
Nawaii.iuar. The Palace. Jamnagar, (Kathiawar) 

The Delhi and District Cricket Association.— 

3li. M S Quiahhi, Weliuiuduii Pavilion, New 
Delhi. 

The Western India States Cricket Association.— 

Ml. P. V. reaiM>n, Rajakot, Kathiawar. 

The Army Sports Control Board. — 31r. J. 
P. 31eiklejohn, Ambal.i or Kaisiuh. 

The C. P. and Berar Cricket Association. — 

Ml C VlMiwauath Kao, N.igpur. 

The Rajaputana Cricket Association. — W. H* 

Bradduiw, Esq. .31ayo College, Ajmer. 
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The Central India Cricket Association. — Major , 

K -M. LiiiiUley. lie^idfuey Po-^t Uttite. Indore, i 

The U. P. Cricket Association. — Mr MaU'-ur j 

Alam. 24 Hamilton Road Allaliatiad 

The Gujarat Cricket Association — Mr. C. 

L>i\\au. Ballentine Haveli, iie.ir Thiee <-iate-5. 
Ahniedabad. 

The Hyderabad States Cricket Association. — 

^Ir. ^ M Hadi, !Bo\ t amp. >aiial»ad 

Hyderabad. 

The Mysore States Cricket Association. — 

Di 1 ^ Pichamuthu. reiitra! < olleue, lianualoie 

The Maharashtra Cricket Association. — 

Mr. M. (t. Bhave, Viisant \illa. Poona 4 

The Baroda Cricket Association.— Mr. M 

Ambeu'aoker. 7. Goya <iate, liaro«ia. 

The Bihar Cricket Association. — Mr. B K. 

JBose 14<.b Hoadj Jamshedpui. 

The N.-W. F. P. Cricket Association. — ;M i ^ 

\ahava Gnr Khatri. Peshawar titv 

X.M'.P.r. 

Football. 

All-India Football Federation. — /b»‘s jd* nt 
D Moir, , W, H. Brady .y < <). l.td . Bombav. 
Honorrinf ' K J. Tuiuei, . ** Ihe 

Tune'S ot India iJoinbay 

Indian Football Association. — Jf. fJonomri/ 
Me?*srT J B. Home and i>UTta-l{o\ 
Iloyal B.\ehtin'4e Place, Calcutta. 

North-Western India Football Association. — 

Tlonoriini St>ruinr>j • 4C, A lAq Govarii- 

iiieut College, I.ahoie, 

Delhi Football Association.— //onoAt/'V St>i're- 
Uiry A K Aziz, JJ.^q , o, Alidul l’a/,ul 
Koad, Delhi. 

Bihar Olympic Association. — I[u»oion/ Snn'- 
tnry S M M'diiul Haq, Rm] O I’. J. . P O. 
Baikkipore, Patna 

Western India Football Association, Ltd. — 

TJo/ior»n/ s^i■r^’tnn/ E. J. Tuinei B&ij , ” The 
Timen oi liidiu ”, Boiubii>. 

Madras Football Association. — ilononti/f Sf-rfe- 
tiiiii A Kama anil \i\ai. lA«j <• o Matlias 
I lilted Club, paik Town. Madiar* 

United Provinces Sports Control Board. — 
Honomf)/ Si’tTfl'i nj : S ( Koj J-Aq . 6. Tyzab.id 
Koad. Lucknow, 

Mysore Football Association . — Ilonorxry Serre- 
tiiry . D. ilaniai\a. K&ii., ilv.-tuc. 

Rajputana Football Association. — flonontru 
berretury : .Sh Allah Bakh-h. »'{ , <• o Audit 
Uei'ditnient, B. B. and C. i. Kailway, Ajniei. 

North-Western Frontier Province Football 
Association. — ■//. IJimoruri/ Sprrrturu's M^•^'>l•' 
Kazi Abdul ivli.ilil uiul 11. Qutah Alain, 
Id Fmt Pioad, Pe''ha\\ar. 

Sind Football Association. — Jt Honorary 
berretnr^ea Jle-'r'- A H. Shute and C. L. 
Bhal, c o V.M C A., Havelock Koad, Karuclii. 

Dacca Sporting Association. — Honorary Secre. 
tnnf : 27. P. (iupta, JAq , 16, Hatkhola Koad. 
P. O. Wan, Dacca. 

Army Sport Control Board. — llonorniy Secre- 
tary : Colonel J, F. Meiklcjohn, .Cmbala/Ka^aidi, 


Hockey. 

Tbe Indian Hockey Federation. — Pre^^ 'nlerif : 
The Hon'hle Khwaja A'azimuddiii. K.i I 
Hon. Secretary. Dr. A C. thatierji. ro The 
Iniver-'ity. l.inknow. Hon Treanorer. Basir 
Ali shaikh. lAq < .uvernnieiit College. L^ihore. 

Indian Railways Athletic Association.— Hot; . 
'<eireiary . J I) Mnliael, L'.(i . c o The 
Railway Boaid New Delhi 

Army Sports Control Board . — lion •'^ecre- 

t'ln/ Army sj'oit^ Control Boani, Aml.aia. 

Bengal Hockey Association. — Hon. Secretary ' 
P Gupta, L-q . lt»o B, suiendra N'ath Bannerji 
Koad Cali-utta 

Bombay Provincial Hockey Association, Ltd. — 

Hon Sei.ni'iiy M J. Vakil Lmj., i o VakU, 
Dadabhu> a Bhaiurha. (. ama Building, 24-26, 
Dalai "'tieet. Poit, Boiul-ay. 

Bihar Olympic Association. — Hon. Secretary: 
Pioi s M. Mmnulhaii P u B-inkipore. I’atua. 

Baluchistan Hockey Association . — Hon Secre- 
tam Ma/aiulhaq. lAq N. \V Kailuaj . Quetta. 

Bhopal Hockey Association . — Hon Secretary 
.\. c. Kliau IDq . shaiiila. Bhopal, 

Central India Hockey Association. — Hon. 
se. ■ K M. Bapua, i-Aq , Maimramagaiij, 
Imlore. 

Central Provinces and Berar Hockey Associa- 
tion. — Hon .'^encfary S Dattatrasa, Bs«i , 
c.uitoneiuent Moiiy. J ubluiljiore. 

Delhi Hockey Association . — Hun Secretary ' 
Jo^epli Ihakar i)a^, lAq , The 'J'ovmi Hall, New 
D-Ibi 

Gwalior Sports Association. — Hon. Secretary: 
S N Kun/iu JAq . Moti Mahal, Guulior. 

Hyderabad State Hockey Association.— 

Seetrtura \shalaq Aliiiied. Pet-oual As'iBtant 
to tin- Due< toi-G«-m-i.il ot Polire. U>aerabad, 
i Dei rail). 

Madras Hockey Association . — Hon Secretary . 
\ R Naidu, I'Aq . e o Tht- Madra;^ P luted Club, 

Madias 

Manavadar State Hockey Association. — Hon. 
Seerttanj S M llu-.'-rm. L>q . Manavadar State 
llrH'key A-'snciatioii, Manavadai, (Kathiawar) 

Mysore State Hockey Association . — Hon Serre- 
iiry : < apt. C A Reynolds, c,o Baiton Son 
A « 'o , i.td . Banu.ilore. 

Patiala State Olympic Association — Hon. 
Senetora Kai SaUil' Sar<lai Kiipa Naiam, 1, 
Bhupmdia Koad J'atiala. 

Punjab Hockey Association. — Hon Secretari/ : 
B.iMi \li Miaikh. K-q., Government College. 
Lahoie. 

North West Frontier Province Hockey Associa- 
lion. — Hon. Sfiretory S M. Ajub, Esq., 
>outh<iHului Koad Pe^ila\\ul. 

Rajputana Hockey Association.—T/oa. Seoe- 
taty G. K. Nalilu, L-^q , 2Iayo College. Ajiuer. 
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Sind Hockey Association. — Bon. Secretary * 

O. B. Nazareth, Esq., c 'o St. Patrick’s High 
School, Karachi. 

U. P. Sports Control Board. — Bon Secretary: 

P. X. 3Iathur, Esq., Balrampur House. 16, Katra 
Koad, Allahabad. 

Tennis. 

AU«lndia Lawn Tennis Association. — Bon. 

Secretary for India . L. Brooke, Edwards. Esq., 
Post Box No. :2080, Calcutta. 

Foreign Sefreiary : J Chinna Duiai, Esq . 10, 
King’s Bench \Yalk, Temple. Loudon. E C 4. 

Army and Air Force Championships. — Aimy 
Sports Control Buaid. Ambala Lantonnient 

Baroda Lawn Tennis Association. — Bony. 
Secretary : Proi. S. Y. Shevade, Baroda College, 
Baroda. 

Bengal La%vn Tennis Association. — Hony. 
Secretary • J. G. Jiiistaly, Esq . 5-lA. Kadha- 
kanta Jew Street, Shambazar. Calcutta. 

Bhopal Lawn Tennis Association. — Bonn. 
Secretary : Lt -Col. iluiutuz .ill Khan Geiiei<il 
Statf Otbcer, Bhopal. 

Bihar and Orissa Lawn Tennis Association. — 

Bon. Secretary : K. K Bamicijee, Esq, New 
Patna Club, Patua. 

Bombay Lawn Tennis 

Secretary : K. A. 3Yagle, 

Bombay, 


Central Provinces and Berar Lawn Tennis 
Association. — Bony. Secretary : J. E. Solomon, 
Esq.. Raipur (C.P.). 

Delhi Lawn Tennis Association.^ Bony. 

Secretary : C. N. Sen, Esq , C, 1:1, Beniloe, 

, Simla. 

j Holkar State Lawn Tennis Association. — Bony. 

\ Secretary . K. 31. Bapna, Esq, Baxi Bagh, 
ludoie, 

Hyderabad Lawn Tennis Association. — Bony 
Secretary S 31 Hadi. Esq , Boj' Scout 
Headquarters, Saifabad. Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Madras Lawn Tennis Association. — Bony. 
Secretary . 31. Kama Kao. Esq . c o Andhra Insur- 
ance Company, Lmga Chetty Street. 31adras. 

Mysore Lawn Tennis Association. — Bony. 
Sccrehir// • B, s«ieeiiu a.sa lyengai. Esq., 3Ietho- 
dL>t 3Ii's»iou S».liool. Mvbuie. 

Piinjab Lawn Tennis Association. — Bon. 
Secretary : H. L Som. Esq , 8. Eeiozepore Road, 
Lahore. 

Rajputana Lawn Tennis Association. — Bun. 
Se< rclury . Dayashankei Bhiirgava, Esq., 
Subhau Hou.se. Ajmere. 

Sind Lawn Tennis Association. — Bony. 
Secretary ' F. S 3Iarsiian, E-^q , 1'. 0. Box 
No 374. Karachi (Sadai). 


Association . — Bon 

l-Nq , Customs House. 1 Flony. Secrehny . 

|(JolaganJ, Lucknow 


United Provinces Lawn Tennis Association. — 

T. N. Siivustava, Esq., 
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The following new Warrant of Precedence for- 
India was approved by His Majesty the King- 
Emperor of India, and received His Royal Sign 
Manual, on 9th oi May 1937 : — 

1. Governor-General and Viceroy of India. 

2. Governors of Provinces within their 
re=pective charges. 

3. Governor's of Madras, Bombay and Bt-ngal. 

4. Commander-in-Chiei in India. 

5. Governors of the United Provinces and ; 
Punjab. 

6. Governors of Bihar and the Central Pio- 
vinces and Berar. 

7. Governors of A^sam, the Xorth-West 
Frontier Province, Sind and Oiissa. 

8. Chief Justice of India. 

9. Members of the Goveruor-Generars 
Executive Council. 

10. Coramander-in-Cliief of His Majesty’- 
Naval Forces in the Ea&t Indies. 

11. President of the Council of State. 

12. President of the Indian Legi'lative 
Assembly. 

13. Judges of the Federal Couit. 

14. Chief Justices of High Couits. 

15. Agent to the Governor-General. P^jIu- 
chistan ; Minister-^ ot Governors* and lt>-id‘ nt'- 
of the First Class: Within th'.ir it-'^pectue 
charges. 

16. Chief Commissioner of Railways* ; G- n* ra 1 
Officers Commanding, Northern, South' in. 
Eastern and Western Commands; and OttiCi-r^ 
of the rank of Gcn-jral. 

17. Chief of the General Staff ; and Mini't< u 
of the Governors of Madra?, Bombay and 
Bengal.* 

18. Air Officei Commanding, Ro\al Aii 
Force in India ; and Mini''ter.s ot the Governor^ 
of the United Province^ and Punjab • 

19. Ministers of the Governor^- of Bihar, and 
the Central Provinces and Berar • 

20. Agent to the Governor-General, Baliichi-- 
tan ; Ministers of the Governors of As^ain, 
North-West Frontier Province, Sindand Oiis'-a ;• 
and B/Csidents of the First Class. 

21. Presidents of Legislative Coumil'i. 

22. Speakers of Legi-lative AssembliLS. 

23. Chief Judges of C'hii i Courts; and 
Puisne Judges of High Courts. 

24. Lieutenant-General^. 

25. Auditor-General in In<Ua ; Chairman of 
the Federal Public Service Commission; and 
Chkf Commissioner oi Delhi, within his charge, 

20. Flag Otticer Coniiiundiiig, Ftoyal Indian 
Navy; Members ot the Railway Board ; Ofticeis 
Commanding Militaiy Districts within then 
respective charges ; Railwav Financial Com- 
missioner ; Secretaries to the Gov i rnor-Gencral , 
and Secretaries to the Government of India 
and m the Political Department. 


2j. Additional Secretaries to the Government 
of India and in the Political Department , 
Judges of Chief Courts ; and Vice-Chairman; 
Imperial Council of Agricultural R/Csearch. 

23. Chairman, Public Service Commissions, 
MaiUas, Bombay and Sind and Bengal; Chief 
Commissioner of the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands, within the charge ; and Chief Secretaries 
to the Governmmts of Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal. 

I 29. Chi'f Commissioner of Delhi; Commis- 
sion' i5 OI Revenue and Commissioner of Excise, 
, Bombay ; Director-General. Indian Medical 
'Service; Diiectoi -General of Posts and Tele- 
I graphs ; Director of Intelligence ; Financial 
lAdvisei, Militarj Finance; Financial Com- 

■ mia-ioners : Joint Secretaries to the Government 
of India and in the Political Department ; 
Ju'JieLiI Commissioner of the North-West 

'Frouti'-r Province; Judicial Commissioner of 
j Smd ; Major-Generals ; Members of a Board 
of Revenue ; Members of the Central Board of 
iRevi-nue: Members of the Federal Public 

■ Syivice Commission; Political Resident on the 

■ North-West Frontier; Secretary to the Governor- 
iGeneial’s Executive Council; Secretaries to 


the Governois ol Madras, Bombay and Bengal; 
a lid Sur gcoQs .(5*. nera 1 . 

I 30. The Advocate-General of India ; and 
' Vice-Chancellors of the Indian Universities, 

31. Agents of State Railw'avs ; Chief Com- 
lui'sioner of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands ; 
Controller of the Currency ; Controller of Rail- 
way Accounts; Deputy Auditor-General; 
A'si«tant Judicial CoTnmi^«lione^s ; Chief 
Revenue^ Authority in Assam ; Commissioners 
of J>ivi>ions ; Judicial Commi'-sioner, We&t(-rn 

1 India States Agency ; Resident.s of the Second 
1 1. * Revenue and Divisional Commis.sionf.TS, 
North-vVp«-t Fionticr Province; and Revniie 
Commis^ioncr, Smd and Orissa. Within their 
resp< ctive charges. 

32. Members of the Indian Civil Service and 
Members of the Indian Political SiTvice serving 
In the Crown and External Atfairb Departments 
ol 30 y«*ars’ standing, whose position but for 
this Aiticle would not be lower than Article 
36 ; and Officers Coiuiuanding Cavalry and 
Infantry Brigades, and Brigade Areas, 'within 
their respettive charges. 

33. Advocates-Gcneral, Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal. 

34. Chuiiman. Public Service Coraraissioiis, 
otlur than tho^e of Madras. Bombay and Smd, 
and Bengal; and Chief Secretaries to the 
Goveinnients of the United Provinces, Punjab 
Bihur, and Cential Provinces and Berar. 

j 3 j. Bngadieis ; Census Commissioner for 
I India ; Chief Controller of Standardisation, 
I Railway Dei,artii.ent ; Chief Controller of 
btores, Indian Stoies Department ; Director 
of Geological Survey; Director of Ordnance 
lactones; Educational Commis'-ioner w'lth the 
Government of India; His Majesty’s Senior 
Tiade Corami-sioner, Calcutta ; Inspector- 


• Note.— T he Chief Minister ranks in the same Article as, but senior to, other Ministers. 
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General of Forests and President, Forest Re-; Railway Clearing Accounts Office; Director 
search Institute: Inspectors-General of Police] of the Survey of India; Director, Zoological 
in Provinces other than Assam, Jforth-’Westj Survey ; Financial Adviser, Posts and Tele- 
Frontier Province, Sind and Orissa; Public ; graphs ; Legal Remembrancers to Provincial 


Health Commissioner with the Government 
of India ; and Surveyor-General of India. 

36. Assistant Judicial Commissioners; Cliici 
Revenue .Authority in .A-ssam ; Chief Secretaries 
to the Governments of Assam, the Korth-West 
Frontier Province, Sind and Orissa; Com- 
missioners of Divisions; Judicial Commissioner, 
Western India States .Agency ; Re-?idents of the , 
Second Cla'S ; Revenue and Divi5.ional Com 


Governments; and Nautical Adviser to the 
Government of India. 

40. ilihtary Secretary to the Viceroy. 

41. Standing Counsel for Bengal. 

Chaplains of 


the 


42. Presidency Senior 
Church of Scotland. 

43. Chairmen of the Port Trusts and of 

mission™. North-West Frontier Province ; and ' ’’'rmts of Madras Bombay, 

Revenue Commissioners, Sind and Orissi. 1 Calcutta and Karachi; Chief ixecutlve Officers 

I ot the iiunicipahties or Madras. Bombay and 
In^^^tors-Gc^ral of Police, Assam, j Calcutta, within their charges ; Chief Inspector 

’ or Mines; Collector of Customs, Calcutta ^nd 
Bombay; Commissioners 


37. 


North-West Frontier Province, Sind and Orissa ; 
Non-Official Miryors or Presidents of Miinicij'al 
Corporations of Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, 
within their respective Municipal jurisdictions ; 
Private Secretary to the Viceroy; Secretaries 
to Local Governments ; and Secretaries to the 
Governors of Provinces other than Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal. 

38. Accountants-Goncral and Directors of 
-Audit ; Additional and Joint Secretaries to 
Local Governments ; Chief Accounts Officers, 
State Riiilways ; Chief Auditors, State Railwa vs, 
of the rank of Accountant-General; Chief 
Commercial Managers, State Railways; Chief 
Conservators of Forests ; Chief Engineers : 
Chief Engineer, Post and Telegiaphs ; Cliiei 
Mechanical Engineers of State Railways; 
Chief Mining Engineer, Railway Board : Chief 
Operating Supeiintendents, State Railways: 
Chief Traffic Managers, State Kaihvnv<; Chief 
Transportation Superintendent. G. T 
Colonels ; Commi>sioners of Police 
Calcutta ; Deputy Director of 
Government of India ; Directors c 
Director, Imperial In«titute of 
Research ; Din ctor of Civil .Aviat 


. , of Income Tax, 

Bengal and Bonibav ; Commissioner of Police, 

M . ” '. T- • I j . \ . i; 

P . ■ ■ . ' ■ -d 

B . , ' ■ , . i • 1, 

Posts and Telegraphs ; Collectors and 3[agis- 
trates of Districts ; Commissioner of Ajmer- 
Merwara ; Deputy Commissioners of Districts ; 
Political Agents and Residents (other than 
those of First and Second Chss), Within their 
respective chaigcs. 

44. Collectors of Customs, other than those 
of Calcutta and Bombay; Collectors of Salt 
Revenue. Madras and i^ombay: Collector of 
Stamp Revenue and Deputy Collector ot land 
Revenue, Calcutta, within their respective 
charges; Commissioners of Income-tax, other 
than those in Bengal and Bombay ; Com- 
r> 1 D -D I I mi^sioiKT, Northern India Salt Revenue; 

1 -i-T ' K Beputy Commi^a.ione^, Port Blair, within his 

' ■ V -sionaUnd District and Sessions 

‘ • ig the Judicial Commissioner 

. • ^ : within their respective charges. 


• oner of Wakfs, Bengal; Corn- 

General of Archceology; Director-Genpral of I “^‘lAdant, Frontier Constabulary; Deputy 
Observatorit's ; Directors of Public Health | director of Intelligence, Peshawar; Deputy 
under Provincial Governments; v* , r’ ■ ■ D 

of Public Instruction under Provincial • " 

ment-s ; Directors of Health and Prison - • , i ■. . . 

Sind and Orissa ; Director, Jlilitary L;xnds and | of Police; Director-General of Commercia 
(Untonments ; Directors. Riilway Boaid ; Intelligence ; Director of Inspection, Indian 
Expert Advisers, ImiieriaK'ouneil ' ** ' p.irtment ; Director of Public In- 

Research ; His 3Lijesty’s Trade ■ • ' Government of India ; Inspector- 

Bombay and Calcutta; Insp. Riilway Police and Police Assistant 
Civil Ho^-pitah ; Inspcctors-Geni ral of Piisons ; I to the Agent to the Governor-General, Rijputana; 
Mast'T, Security Printim: India and Controller 1 3t>‘mhor.‘i of Provincial Public Service Corn- 


Research ; His 3Lijesty’s Trade 
Bombay and Calcutta; Insp. 

i-Genir 

urity Printim: India and Controllc 
of Stamps ; 3Ii-mbers of the Indian Civil Service 
und 3Ieinbers of the Indian Political Scivicc 
serving in thi' Crown and External .Affairs Depart- 
ments of 23 years’ standing whose position but 
tor this .Aiticle would not be lower than Article 
35; Military .Accountant-General ; 3Iint SListers 
Calcutta and Bombay; President, Court of 
Wards, United l*rovmces : Settlement Com- 
mi'-sionert ; Sheriffs of Madias, Bombay and 
Calcutta ; Solicitor to the Government of India ; 
und Traffic Manage^^ and Locomotive Superin- 
tendents of State Railways. 

30. -Advoeates-General otlier than those of 
Madra'5, Bombay and B> iiiial ; Chiei Surveyor 
with tiie Govt-rnment of India ; Command 
Controllers of Military Aci ounts (except Western 
Command) ; Controller, Military Accounts and 
Pensions ; Director, Botanical Survey ; Director 


mi-'-ioiis ; Metallurgical Inspector, Indian Stores 
Department ; Secretary to the Imperial Council 
of .AmicuUural Research ; Serretary, Fi'deral 
Public Soivice Commission:* Secretary to the 
Rulvvay Bo.ird ; and Secretaries to tiie .Agent 
to the Governor-General in Baluchistan and 
to Residents of the First Class. Within the 
charges respectively of the Agent or the Resident. 

46. Chief Medical Officers under the Crown 
ami E’ ’ T • 1 - Delhi, 

writhir ■ ■ ' ‘ Medical 

Officei , • '■ . 'I . ■ Officers, 

State Puiilways; Deputy Directors-General, 
Po-sts and Telegraphs, other than the Senior 
Deputy Director-General; Director, All-India 
Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta; 
Director, Central Research Institute, Kasauli; 
Director of the Imperial Institute of Veterinary 
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Kescarch, Muktesar; Director of the Indian 
Institute of Science ; Postmasters-General other 
than those of Bengal and Assam and Bombay ; 
and Principal of the Thomason Engineering 
College, Roorkee. 

47. Assistant Director of Ordnance Eactories 
(if a Civilian) ; Budget Officer, finance Depart- 
ment, Government of India ; Chief Auditors 
of Railways, Class 1 ; Chief Education Officer, 
Royal Air Force ; Civilian Superintendents 
01 Ordnance Factories ; ComptroUers, Assam, 
North-West Frontier Province, Sind and Orissa ; 
Conservators of forests; Controller of Army 
Factory Accounts ; Controller of ililitary 
Accounts, Western Command; Deputy Agents, 
Deputy Traffic ilanagers, and Officers of similar 
‘Status of State Railways ; Deputy Chief Con- 
troller of Standardisation. Railway Board ; 
Deputy Director-General, Indian Medical Service; 
Deputy Military Accountant-General ; Director, 
Medical Research ; District Controllers of Mili- 
tary Accounts ; Engineers-m-Ghief, Lighthouse 
Department, and Chief Inspector o! Light- 
houses in British India ; Lieutenant-Colonels ; 
Members of the Indian Civil Service a nd Merabera 
of the Indian Political Service serving in the 
Crown and External Affairs Departments of 18 
years’ standing whose position but for this 
Article would not be lower than Article 56 ; 
Senior Chaplains of and above 20 years’ service 
in India; and Superintendingt and Deputy 
Chief En^neers. 

48. Actuary to the Government of India ; 
Chief Inspector of Explosives ; Chief Judges 
of Small Cause Courts, Madras, Bombay and 
Calcutta ; Controller of Printingand Stationery ; 
and Directors of Major Laboratories. 

49. Admmistrators-Generul ; Central Intelli- 
gence Officers ; Chief Pre-sidency Magistrates 
in Madras, Bombay and Calcutta ; Com- 
missioners of Labour, Madras and Bombay; 
Controller of Patents and Designs ; Director> 
of Ind»istrle.< ; Directors of llind Ib.'cord’? ; 
Directors of Veterinary Services; Excise Com- 
missioners ; Iii'-pectors-General of Registration ; 
Inspector of Municipal Committees and Local 
Boards, Madras; Principal, Research Iii'tJtute, 
Cawn^re; and Registrars of Co-operative 
Societies. 

50. Audit Officer, Indian Stores Depaitmtut» 
Deputy C’hief Accounts Officers. State Railways >' 
Deputy Contioller of R^iilway Acioiints > 
Deputy Director, Railway Clearing Accounts* 
Deputy Controllers of Stores. State Railway-' J 
Deputy Diiectors. Railway Boiird ; Diiector^ 
Regulations and Forms in the Defence Depart- 
ment; Directors of Telegraphs; Elettinal 
Engineer-in-Chief, Posts and Telegraphs ; Junior 
Controllers of Military Accounts; Officers in 
Class I of the General or the Public Works Liat 
of the Indian Audit and Accounts Seivice; 


Opium Agent, Ghazipur ; Supervisor of Railway 
Labour; and Supermtendent of Manufacture, 

' Clothing Factory. Shahjahanpur. 
j 51. District Judges not being Sessions Judges 
I within their own districts, 
j 52. First Assistants or Secretaries to Second 
Class Residents. Within the charges of their 
respective Residents, 

! 53. Military Secretaries and Private Sec- 

Iretaries to Governors; and Central Publicity 
; Officer, State Railways, 
i 54. Senior Chaplains otherthanthosealready 
i specified. 

i 55. Assistant Directors of Intelligence ; 
j Collectors of Salt Revenue, Madras and Bombay; 
j Collectors and Magistrates of Districts ; C^- 
I lector of Stamp Revenue and Deputy CoPector 
I of Land Revenue, Calcutta; Commissioner of 
' Ajmer-Merwara ; Deputy Commissioners of 

■ Districts : Deputy Commissioner. Port Blair ; 
j Deputy and Additional Deputy Secretaries to 

Provincial Governments ; Directors of Publicity 
of Public I^ormation under Provincial Govern- 
. nicnts ; Divisional and District and Sessions 

■ Judges (including the Judicial (Commissioner of 
_ Chota-Nagpur) ; Political Agents; Resident, 
. (other than those of the First and Second Class); 

I Secretaries to the Agent to the Governor-General, 

Baluchistan and to First Class Residents; 

I Settlement Officers ; and Superintendents of 
j Police within their own charges. 

I 56. Administrative Officer, Central Public 
l^orks Department; Captain Superintendent, 
i L M. M. T. S. Diiffenn. Chief Aerodrome- 
i (officer; Chief Forest Officer. Andaman and 
i Nicobar Islands ; Chief Education Officer, 

1 Delhi, Ajraer-Merwura and Central India; 

' Chief Inspector of Aircraft ; Controllers of In- 
'^pectionand r ' • • T' . . “i 

(Senior Scale . i . • ! • •. s . ' 

Department; i' ; i y •• 

niercial Intelligence ; Deputy Director-General 
of Archaeology; Deputy Director of Industries, 
United Provinces; Deputy Directors of Hos- 
pitals, Sind and Orissa ; Dtmuty Directors of 
I^ublic Instruction ; Deputy Inspectors-General 
; of Prisons; Deputy Master, Security Printing 
i India; Deputy Secretary, Railway Board; 

. First Assistants or Secretaries to Second Class 
Residents ; Government Solicitors other than 
; the Solicitor and Second Solicitor to the Govern- 
' nient of India ; Piincipal? of major Government 
'Colleges; Principal, Piince of Wales Royal 
, Indian Military College, Dehra Dun ; Principal 
of the Hyderabad Medical School, Sind ; Princi- 
j pal, Indian School of Mines ; Principal, Sir J. J. 

I School of Art, Bombay ; Registrars to the High 
I Courts ; Secretaries to Legislative Councils 
and Provincial Legislative Assemblies; Senior 
Inspectors and Electric Inspector of Mines ; 
Superintendent of the Government Test House ; 
Superintendents of the Survey of India * 


Officers of aimilar statU' are : Doputv Superintendents, Locomotives Department • Superin- 
tendents. Carnage an<l W'airon Depaitruent ; Controllers of Stores ; Divisional Supermtendent^^ 
ilwavs ! DivKional Trausnortation SiiTw»ritii-pn.»or.e fi t t» 


« V v-iiiti -ui'caiaiiicai i 

Electrical and Collier} Supermtendent. E. J, Railway. 

t Ardiitp.'tui.il, rilc-M ]<■ il ,uiii S,inimry Kpei i.ilUt oficers will t.ike pii ccrti ncc in accorrtancp 

"“‘H' torthiiirapixiiutmciita but junior to all Public 

Works Department Officers oi the corresponding rank. * ruuuc 
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® Office : 

1 1 ■' •. ... I ■ \ 1 I . ■ ■ ! ■ ■ 1, Class 

I I I* •. .. ■ ' -n Ord- 

uance services aua oi uie ou|>eiioi of the 
Military Accounts Department. Of 20 years’ 
standing in the service or graded above officers 
of that standing. 

57. Assistant Private Secretary to the 
Viceroy. Deputy Directors of Pubhc Informa- 
tion, Government of India ; Second Solicitor 
to the Crovernment of India ; Section and Assis- 
tant Masters of the Prince of Wales Eoyal 
Indian Military College, Dehra Dun ; and 
Under-Seoretaries to the Government of India 
and in the Political Department. 

58. Consulting Surveyor to the Government 
of Bombay ; Directors of Survey. Bengal ; 
Government Analyst, Madras. Keeper of the 
Records of the Government of India * and 
Ubrarlan, Imperial Library. 

59. Chemical Inspector, Indian •• 
Department; Civil Engineer, Advise 
Director of Ordnance Factories and Manufacture ; 
District Judges not being Sessions Judges ; 
Deputy Chief Inspector of Stores and Clothing ; 
Education Officers, Grade II ; Education 
Officers, Grade III, on completion of 15 vears* 
service; Royal Air Force. Majors; Master 
of High Court, Madras ; Members of tlie Indian 
Civil Service and Members of the Indian Political 
Service serving in the Cro^vn and External 
Affairs Departments of 12 years’ standing 
Superintendents and Deputy Commissioners 
of Police of more than 15 but less than 20 years’ 
standing; and Works Managers of Oidnance 
Factories. 

60. Assistant Commissioners of Income-tax ; 
Assistant Military Accountant-General; Assis- 
tant Superintendents of the Survey of India : 
Chief ^lining Engineer, Northern India Salt 
Revenue ; Chief Works Chemist, United 
Provinces; Controller of Naval Accounts; 
Controller of Royal Air Force Accounts ; Deputy 
Controller of Stamps ; Deputy Controller of 
Salt .Avenue, Bombay; Deputy Commissioner 
of Salt Revenue, Madras ; Examiner of Local 
Funds Accounts, Madras; General Manager, 
Rajputana Salt Resources; Mathem,itieal 
Adviser, Survey of India ; Superintendent, 
Bombay City Survey and Land Records ; 
Superintendents and Deputy Coraroissjoncrs 
of Police of less than 15 yearsStanding ; Officers 
of the All-India, Class I Central. Class I Railway, 
and Class I Provincial and Indian Ordnance 
Services and of the Superior List of the Military 
Accounts Department, and Section and Assistant 
Masters of the Prince of Wales Royal Indian 
Military College, Dehra Dun. Of 10 years' 
standing in the service or graded above officers 
of that standing. 

61. Assistant Collectors, Salt Revenue, 

Bombay, and Assistant Commissioners, Salt 
Revenue, Madras, on maximum of their time- 
scale ; Assistant Commissioner, Selection Grade, 
Northern India Salt Revfnue; Assistant Com- 
missioners, Northern India Salt Revenue, on 
maximum of the ordinary time-scale ; Assistant 
Controllers of Inspection, Indian Stores Depart- 
ment ; Assistant Directors, Indian Stores 
Department: \ ’ 'd ^ 

Indian Stores i* ... ■ ■ ■ 

of public Heal! ■!, i r i- i: .. 


Board; Assistant Financial Advisers, ililitary 
Finance ; Assistant Secretaries to the Govern- 
ment of India and in the Pohtical Department; 
'Assistant Secretary to the Railway Board; 
Chemical Examiners at Customs Houses; 
Chemical Examiner, United Provinces ; Chemist 
at the Government Test House, Indian Stores 
j Department ; Chief Inspectors of Factories 
land Boilers; Controllers of Inspection and 
Purchase, Indian Stores Department (Junior 
scale); Controller of T'’' — 
Administrator-General, . I . 

tant Director, Pay a J* ■ I-' 

ate, Adjutant General’s Branch ; Deputy 
Registrars of Co-opeiative Societies; Deputy 
Commissioners of Salt and Excise ; Deputy 
Controller, Central Printing Office ; Deputy 
Controller, Stationery; Director, Vaccine In- 
stitute, Belgaum ; District Opium Officers ; 

' , and Divisional 
Forest Officers ; 

‘ ngineer, Light- 

^ ^ • of Lighthouses 

in British India ; Examiner of Questioned 
Documents; Executive Engineers; Factory 
Chemist ; Factory Superintendent ; Opium 
Factory, Ghazipur. First Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Port Blair : Honorary Presidency Magis- 
trates : Income-tax Officers drawing the maxi- 
mum piy 01 the time-scale; Judge of the Citv 
Civil Court. Madras ; Judges of Courts of Small 
Causes in the tovvTis of Madias, Bombay and 
Calcutta; lAady A'-sistants to the Inspectors- 
General, Civil Hospitals ; Legal A‘*si'‘tant in the 
Legislative Department of t'lie Government of 
India; Managers, Government of India Presses 
at Calcutta. Delhi and Simla; Mine Manager, 
Klicwra ; Officcis of the Provincial Civil Services 
drawing the ina.ximuni pay of the time-scale or 
upw.irds ; Officers of the First Division of the 
Siipciior Traffic Branch. Posts and Telegraphs ; 
Pliy>Kist at the Government Test House, 
Iiulian Stores Dcpaitment ; Presidency Magis- 
trates; Principal, Indian Medical School, 
Madias; Principal, Lawrence Royal Alilitary 
School, S.uiawar ; Protectors of Emigrants ; 
Public Prosecutors in Bengal and in Sind ; 
R('gl'-tla^^ to Chief Courts ; Registrars of Joint 
Stock Conip^inies ; Secretary to the Court of 
W'ards. United Provinces ; Superintendents 
of Exci-e, Bombay ; Superintendents of Central 
Jails and Civil Surgeons who are not included 
in any other article ; and Superintendents of 
Telegraph Workshops. 

1. The entries in the above table, which are 
in alphabetical order in e.ach article, apply 
exclusively to the pmsons entered therein, and 
while regulating their relative precedence with 
each other do not give them any precedence over 
members of the non-official community resident 
in India, who shall take their place according 
to usage, 

2. Officers in the above table will take f«e- 

cedence in order of the numbers of the entries- 
Those included in one number will take pre- 
cedence inter xe according to the date of entry 
into that number wuth the exception of officers 
of the Defence Services, who rank inter se in 
accordance with their seniority, and of the Chief 
T. * • r 1. who will rank before all 

idl’d in Article 14 irrespective 
i! ; ■ ■■ . entry into that Article, 
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3. 'When an officer holds more than one posi- 
tion in the table, he will be entitled to the 
highest position accorded to him. 

4. Officers who are temporarily officiating in 
any number in the table, will rank in that 
number below permanent incumbents. 

5. All officers not mentioned in the above 
table, whose rank is regulated by comparison 
with rank in the army, to have the same rank 
with reference to civil'servants as is enjoyed by 
military officers of equal grades. 

6. All other persons who may not be men- 
tioned in this table to take rank according to 
general usage, which is to be explained and 
determined by the Governor-General in his 
discretion in case any question shall arise.* 
"When the position or any «uch person is so 
determined and notified, it shall be entered in 
the table in italics, provided he holds an appoint- 
ment in India. 

7. The following will take courtesy rank as 
shown : — 

ConsuU-deneral . — Immediately after Article 
35, which includes Brigadiers. 

Consuls . — Immediately after Article 33. 
which includes Colonel?. 

Vxce-Consoli . — Immediately after Article 59, 
which includes Majors. 

Consular officers de canlere will in their 
respective grades take pr*-(*»'dcnce of consular 
officers who are not de carriere. 

Among themselves Consular Officers will take 
precedence in their respeetue giaiUs according 
to the dates of the Go^ crnnient of India notifica- 
tions announcing the recognition of their 

There has been no subsequent revi'^ion of the 


appointments. An officiating incumbent of a 
^ade will rank as an officer of that grade 
immediately below its permanent incumbents 
except that when an officer below the substantive 
grade of Consul officiates as a Consul-G'.neral he 
will be ranked with Consuls and assigned a 
place immediately after permanent Consuls. 

8. The following mav be given, bv courtesy 
precedence as shown below’, provided that they 
do not hold appointments in India : — 

peers according to their precedence in Eng- 
land. Knights of the Garter, the Thistle and 
St. Patrick. Privy Councillors. Advisers to 
the Secretary of State foi India. Immediately 
after Members of the Governor-Genera 1’= 
Executive Council, Article 9. 

Baronets of England, Scotland, Ireland and 
the United Kingdom according to date of 
Patents Knights Grand Cross oi the Bath. 
Knights Grand’ Commander of the Star of India. 
Knights Grand Cross of St. Michael and St. 
George. Knights Grand Commander of the 
Indian Empire. Knights Grand Cross of the 
Royal Victoiian Order. Knights Grand Cross 
of the Order of the Biiti^h Empire. Immedi- 
ately after Puisne Judges of High Courts, Article 
23. 

Knights Commander of the P>ath. Knights 
Commander oflhe Star of India . Knights Com- 
mander of St. Michael and St. George. Knights 
Commander of the Indian Empire. Knights 
Commander of the Roval Victorian Order. 
Knights Comniander of the Order of the British 
Empire. Knights Bachelor. Immetiiately after 
the Residents of the Second rias-s, Article 31. 

Warrant ” but the Governor-Geiieiul in exercise 


of powers conferred by His Ifaje^ty, has given couitesy rank to the following Officers : 


Reforms Commissioner 
Controller of Broadcasting .. 

Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the Government of India 
Consulting Engineer to the Governinent of India (Road) 

Chief Chemist, Central Revenues Chemical Service 
Director of the Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology . ! 
Chief Engineer, All-Iudia Radio 

Professors of Sugar Technology, .Sugar Chemistry and Sui 
Engineering . . 

Senior Marketing Officers 
Marketing Officers 

Bishop of Calcutta, Metropolitan of India, and tlie Apos- 
tolic Delegate ol the Roman Catholic Chufclu 

Archbishops of Roman Catholic Church and Bishops 
of Madras and Bombay. 


All other territorial Bishops of tlie Anglican Church and 
territorial Bishops oi the Roman Catliolit Clniich 


Bishops (not territorial) 


Article 26 
38 
38 
38 

44 

45 

47 


61 
61 

Immediately after officers men- 
tioned in Article 9. 

Immetliately after officers men- 
tioned ill Article 3.'.. Arch- 
bi-vhop=; taking precedence 
over lii-iliops, 

Iinmediatelv after officers 
mentioned in Artide 25. 

Tminedi.itcly after officers 
mentioned in Article 34. 


• In \imic of the proyUion^ of -cctinn 9 (ii) of th.- Inilian Chunh Art. ly .7 a JIWiot, or Arch- 
deacon who held a bi-lioprif or archdeaconry on tlip Jlaich ]9:;o takes lank as follow. — 
Bishop of Call utta. Metropolitan of India, iiuiiic<liaUly after Article 8 
Biahops of 31adia-5 and Bombay, irnintdutth alttr Article 3 4 
Bishops of Lucknow and Xaupur, iinniediat* Iv after Aitieit 2.5. 

Bi=hopa (not territorial! under licence from the Crown, imniediafeh after Article 39 
ATch4eacon of iji^ucknQw, in Article 42, 
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Archdeacons of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay 


Vicars Apostolic, Prefects Apostolic and Vicars General of the 
Boman Catholic Church and Archdeacons of the Anglican 
Church other than those of Calcutta. Madras and Bombay 
and Superintending Wesleyan Chaplain in India. 

Canadian Trade Commissioner in Calcutta 



President of the Tariff Board 


Members of the Tariff Board . . 


Secretary of the Tariff Board 

Chairman, Railway Hates Advisory Committee 

Assistant to the Agricultural Bxpert and Assistant to the Animal 
Husbandry Expert in the Imperial Council or Agricultural 
Research Department. 


Japanese Resident Ofl&cer 

Superintending Electrical and Mechanical Engineer, KJiewra 
Deputy Director of Civil Aviation 

Commissioner of Central Excises and Salt, Xorthem India 
Income-tax Adviser to the Central Board of Revenue 
Economic Adviser to the Government of India 
Revision OfBcer, Defence Department 

The Revenue OflSicer, Lloyd Barrage, Sind 

Manager, Encumbered Estates and Court of Wards, Sind 

Principal of the Mayo College, Ajniere 

Joint Secretary to the Governor-General (Public) 

Under Secretaries to the Governor-General (Public) 

The Political Adviser to the Crown Representative 
Additional District Magistrates aud Additional District and 
Sessions Judges (unless, entitled to take rank in Aiticle 47 by 
virtue of their being members of the Indian Ci\il Service of 18 
years standing). 

Establishment 0±cer to the Government of India 


Director, Industrial Research Bureau 
Assistant Director, Industrial Research Bureau 
Research Officer, Industrial Research Bureau 


Immediately after officers 
mentioned in Article 35. 

Article 42 


Article 38 

„ 29 

„ 31 

,, 57 

„ 30 

,, 57 


After Article 45 
Article 61 


50 

31 

43 


59 

43 

61 

56 


57 

14 

55 


29 

45 

61 

61 


SALUTES. 


Persons. 


Ho. of Occasions on which salute is fired, 

guns. 


Imperial salute . . . . . . . . 101 

Royal salute . . . . . . . . 31 


Members of the Royal Family.. 
Foreign Sovereigns and members of 
their families. 

Maharajadhiraja of Hepal 
Sultan of Zanzibar 
Ambassadors 
Prime Minister of Nepal 
Governor-General of Portuauese India 
Governor of the French Settlements in 
India. 

Governors of His Majesty’s Colonies . . 
Envoys Extruorthnary and Miuisters 
Plenipotentiary. 

Lieutenant-Governors of Hi* Majesty’s 
Colonies. 

Maharaja of Bhutan 
Plenipotentiaries and Envoys . . 
Governor of Damaun 
GOYPrpor Of Diu . . ^ ♦ 


31 

21 

21 

21 

19 

19 

19 

17 

17 

17 

15 

15 

15 

9 

9 


When the Sovereign is present in person. 

On the anniversaries of the Birth, Accession 
and Coronation of the Reigning Sovereign ; 
the Birthday of the Cou'-ort of the Reigning 
Sovereign; the Birthday of the Queen 
Mother ; Proclamation Day. 

1 


-On arrival at, or departure from, a military 
station, or when attending a State 
ceremony. 
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No. Ol 

Persons. Gnus. 

Viceroy and Governor-General .. 31 

I 

Governors of Presidencies and Provin 17 
ces m India. 


Residents, 1st Class .. .. 13 

Agents to the Governor-General .. 13 

Residents, 2nd Class . .. .. 13 

Political Agents (6) .. .. 11 

Commander-in-Chief in India (if a Field 19 
Marshal). 

Commander-ln-C^hlelin India (if a General) 17 
Naval Commander-in-Chief, East Indies 
Squadron (e). 

O.Os.C. in C.-Commands (d) .. .. 1& 

Major-Generals Commanding Districts (d). 13 

Major-Generals and Brigadiers Command- 11 
Ing Brigades (d). 


Occasions on which salute is fired. 

On arrival at, or departure from, a military’ 
station within Indian territories or when 
attending a State ceremony. 

On assuming or relinquishing office whether 
temporarily or permanently. On occasions 
of a public arrival at, or departure from, a 
military station, and on formal ceremonial 
occasions such as arriving at or leaving a 
Durbar, or when paying a formal visit to a 
Bating Cliief. Also on occasions of private 
arrival at, or departure from, a military 
station, if desired. 

1 

^Same as Governors. 

J 

*1 On assuming or relinquishing office, and 
y on occasion of a jmblie arrival at, or de- 
j parture from a military station. 

1 On assuming or relinquishing office. On 
I public arrival at, or departure from, a 
I military station, and on formal cere- 
V monial occasions. Also on occasions 
i of private arrival or departure, if de- 
J sired. 

Same as for military officer of correspond- 
ing rank («e«E.E.). 

') On assuming or relinquishing command 
I and on occasions of public arrival at, 
y or departure from, a military station 
I within their command. Also on occa- 
j sions of private arrival or departure, if 
J desired. 


Permanent Salutes to Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 


SalutcM of 21 gunfi, 

Baroda. The Maharaja (Gaekwar) of. 
Gwalior. The Maharaja (Scindia) of, 
Hyderabad and Berar. The Nizam of. 
Jammu and Kashmir. The Maharaja of. 
Mysore. The Maharaja of. 

SaliUeit of 19 quns. 

Bhopal. The Nawab of. 

Indore. The Maharaja (Holkar) of. 
Kalat. The Khan (Wall) of. 

Kolhapur. The Maharaja of. 
Travancore. The Maharaja of. 

Udaipur (Mewar). The Maharana of. 

Salute$ of 17 gunt. 
Bahawalpur. The Nawab of. 

Bharatpur. The Maharaja of. 

Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 

Bundi. The Maharao Raja of. 

Cochin. The Maharaja of. 


I Cutch. The Maharao of. 

Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 

Jodhpur (Marwar). The Maharaja of. 
Karauli. The Maharaja of. 

Kotah. The Maharao of. 

Patiala. The Maharaja of. 

Rewa. The Maharaja of. 

Tonk, The Nawab of. 

Saluiet of 15 guns. 

Alwar. The Maharaja of. 

Banswara. The Maharawal of. 

I Bhutan. The Maharaja of. 

; Datla. The Maharaja of. 

Dewas (Senior Branch), The Maharaja of. 
j Dewas (Junior Branch). The Maharaja of. 
j Dhar. The Maharaja of. 

■ Dholpur. The Maharaj Rana of. 

, Dungarpur. The Maharawal of, 

' Idar. The Maharaja of, 

, Jaisalmer. The Maharawal of. 


(6) Within the territories of the State to which they are attached 
(e) According to naval rank, with two guns added 

(d) No miUtary oftwr shall receiye an artillery salute unless he Is In actual military com- 

wvlt^ toth'e extra 
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Khairpur. The Mir of. 
Kishangarh. The Maharaja of. 
Orchha. The Maharaja of. 
Partabgarh. The Maharawat of. 
&ampur. The Nawab of. 
Sikkim. The Maharaja of. 
SIrohi. The Maharao of. 

SaluUtoflZ guns. 
Benares. The Maharaja of. 
Bhavnagar. The Maharaja of. 
Cooch Behar. The Maharaja of. 
Dhran^idhra. The Maharaja of. 
Jaora. The Nawab of. 

Jhalawar. The Mahaiaj-Bana of. 
Jind. The Maharaja of. 
Jon^adh. The Nawab of. 
Eapurthaia. The Maharaja of. 
Nabha. The Maharaja of. 
Nawanagai. The Maharaja of 
Faianpnr. The Nawab of. 
Porbandar. The Maharaja of. 
Bajpipla. The Maharaja of. 
Batlam The Maharaja of. 
Tripnra. The Maharaja of. 

Salutes of 11 guns, 

Ajaigarb. The Maharaja of. 
Alirajpor. The £aja of. 

Baonl. The Nawab of. 

Barwani. The Bana of. 

Bijawar. The Maharaja of. 
Bilaspnr. The Raja of. 

Cambay. The Nawab of. 
Chamba. The Raja of. 
Charkhari. The Maharaja of. 
Ghhatarpur. The Maharaja oi. 
Chitral. The Mehtar of. 

Faridkot. The Raja of. 

Goodal. The Maharaja of. 
Janjlra. The Nawab of. 

Jhabua. The Raja of. 

Malet Kotla. The Nawab of. 
Mandi. The Raja of. 

Manipur. The Maharaja of. 
Morvi. The Maharaja of. 
Narsingarb. The Raja of. 

Panna. The Maharaja of. 
Pudukkottai. The Raja of. 
Radhanpur. The Nawab of. 
Rajgarb. The Raja of. 

Sailana. The Raja of. 

Samthar. The Raja of. 

Slrmur. The Maharaja of, 
Sitamau. The Raja of. 

Saket. The Raja of. 

Tebri. The Maharaja of. 
Wankaner, The Raj Saheb of. 


I Salutes of Q guns. 

Balaslnor. The Nawab (Babi) of. 
Banganapalle. The Nawab of. 

Bansda. The Raja of. 

Baraundha. The Raja of. 

Bariya. The Raja of. 

Bhor. The Raja of. 

Chhota-Udepnr. The Raja of. 

Danta. The Maharana of. 

Dharampur. The Raja of. 

Dhrol. Tlie Thakor Saheb of. 

Haipaw. The Sawbwa of. 

Jawhar. The Raja of. 

Kalahandi. The Maharaja of. 

EengtUDg. The Sawbwa of. 

Khilcbipur. The Raja of. 

Limbdi. The Thakor Saheb of. 

Loharn. The Nawab of. 

Lunawada. The Raja of. 

Maihar. The Raja of. 

Mayurbhanj. The Maharaja of. 

Mong Nai. The Sawbwa of. 

Mudhoi. Tbe Raja of. 

Nagod. The Raja of. 

Pulitana. The Thakor Saheb of. 

Patna. The Maharaja of. 

Rajkot. The Thakor Saheb of. 

Sachin. The Nawab of. 

Sangli. The Raja of. 

Sant. The Raja of. 

Savantvadi. The Raja of. 

Shahpura. The Raja of. 

SoDpur. The Maharaja of. 

Wadhwan, The Thakor Saheb of. 

Yawnghwe. The Sawbwa of. 

Personal Salutes. 

Salutes of 19 guns. 

Bikaner. Lieut.-General His Highness 
Maharajadhiraja Sir Ganga Singhji Bahadur, 

O.O.S.I., G.C.I.E., Q.O.V.O., G.B.E.. K.C.B., 

LL.B., A.D.O., Maharaja of. 

Kotah. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharao Sir Timed Singh Bahadur, Q.C.8J., 
G.C.I.E., O.B.E.. Maharao of. 

Salutes of 17 guns. 

Dholpur. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharajailliiraja Sri Sawai Maharaj-Rana 
Sir Vdaibhan Singh Lokindar Bahadur Diler 
Jang Jai Deo, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., K.c.v.o,, 

I Maharaj-Rana of. 
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Salutes of 15 guns. 

Jind. Colonel His Highness Maharaja Sir Hanhir 
Singh Eajendra Bahadur, g.c i.e., k.c.s.i., 
Maharaja of. 

Junagadh. His Highness Xawab Sir Mababat 
Ehan Basul Ehan, G.C.I.E., k.c.S.i., of. 

Kapurthala Colonel His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, G.c.s.l., G.C.I.E., 
G.B.E., Maharaja of. 

Salutes of 11 guns. 

Aga Khan, His Highness The Rt. Hon’ble 
Aga Sir Sultan Muhammad Shah, P.C., G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E., G.C.V.o,, of Bombay. 

Bariya. Major H. H. Maharawai Shri Sir 
Ranjitsinhji Mansinhji. K c s.i , Raja of. 
Dharampur. H. H. Maharana Vijayadevji of. 
Sangli, Lt. His Highness Raja Sir Chintamanrao 
Dhmidirao alias Appa Saheb Patwardhan, 
K.C.I.E., Raja of. 

Salutes of 9 gif ns. 

Bashahr. Raja Padam Singh, Raja of. 

Local Salutes. 

Salutes of 21 guns. 

Bhopal. The Begam (or Xawab) of. Within 
the limits of her (or his) own tenitories, 
permanently, 

Indore. The Maharaja (Holkar) of Within 
the limits of his own territories, permanently. 
Udaipur (Mewar), The ilaharana of With- 
in the limits of his own territories, per- 
manently. 

(iit) Table of Salctes to cektain Kcl 
M rsoAT — 

1. His Highness the Sultan of . . . . 21 

Bahrain — 

2. His Highness the Sheikh of (fired 

by Briti-.h ships of war in the 
Persian (fulf at the termination of 
an offif lal vifelt) 7 

3. His Higlmess the Sheikh of , . . . 11 

(personal to the present Sheikh). 

4. Othcial Deputy appointed by the 

Sheikh of Bahrain to act for him 
in his absein e . . . , . . 5 

KlWAlT — 

5. His Highness the Sheikh of . . . . 7 

6 . His Highness the Sheikh of . . . . 11 

(personal to the present Sheikh ) 

7. Ofiicial Deputy appointed by the 

Sheikh of Kuwait to act ior him 
in his absence . . . . . . 5 

Qatar — 

8 . Sheikh of . . . . , . . . 7 

Khuzistan — 

9 . His Excellency the Governor of .. 13 
MOHAMJtERAH — 

10. Tlie <iovernor of (at the tenninatiou 

01 au official visit) . . - . . . 7 

Bushire — 

11. His Excellency the Governor or (at 

the termination ot an official 
visit) . . . . . . . . . . 13 


Salutes of 19 guns. 

Bharatpur. The ilaharaja of. 

Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 

Cutch. The Maharao of. 

Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 

Jodhpur (Marwar). The Maharaja of. 

Patiala, The Maharaja of. 

(Within the limits of their own territories 
permanently.) 

Salutes of 17 guns. 

Alwar. The Maharaja of. 

Khairpur. The Mir of. 

(Within the limits of their own territories 
permanently.) 

Salutes of 15 guns. 

Benares, The Maharaja of. 

Bliavnagar. The Maharaja of. 

Jiiid. The Maharaja of. 

Junagadii. The Nawab of. 

Kapiirthala. The Maharaja of. 

Nabha. The Maharaja of. 

Xawauagar. The Maharaja of. 

Ratlam. The Maharaja of. 

(Within the limits of their own territories 
permanently.) 

Salutes of 13 guns. 

Janjira. The ^'awab of. (Within the limits 
of his own territory, permanently.) 

Salutes of 11 guns. 

Savantvadi The Raja of. (Within the limits 
ot his own territory, permanently.) 

KS AND OFIIOIALS IN THE PERSIAN GriF. 


Abadan — 

12 . The Governor of .. .. 7 

Bundar Ahbas — 

13. The <Tovernor of (at the termination 

of an official visit) . . . . . . 7 

Art Dhabi— 

14. Tlie Sheikh of .. .. .. .. 5 

15. The Sheikh of . . .. .. [[ 5 

(personal to the present Shelkli.) 

DLBAI — 

IG. Tiie Sheikh of . . . . . . . . 5 

Sharjah — 

17. The Sheikli of . . . . . . . . 3 

18. The Sheikh of 5 

(personal to the present Sheikh.) 

Ajman — 

19. The Sheikh of . . . . . . . . 3 

UjI-M-EL-KL wain — 

20. The Sheikh of , . . . . . . . 3 

R.AS'EL-KiIALMAH — 

21. The Sheikh of .. .. .. 3 

22. The Sheikh of . . . , . . , j 3 


(personal to the present Sheikh.) 

Kalba — 

23. The Sheikh of 3 

(personal to the present Sheikh.)'* 

24. Sheikh Khalkl while actimi as recent 

tor present Sheikh of Kalba who is 
a minor . , . . . 3 

Salutes 14-20 in Tljc afiovc li,t are lircd by His 
AUje^ty’s ship^ or war m the Persian Gulf 
at the terrniiuition of an official visit by the 
Chief concerned. 
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The Star 

The Order uf tiie Sta^r of India was instituted 
by t^ueen Victoria m 1^61, and enlarged m 1S66, • 
1875, 187G. ls9T. 1902, 1911. 1915 1920. 

1935 and 1937 and the dimity of Sniahc Grand 
CouHuaiider may be conferred on Princes or 1 
Chiefs of India, or upon British subieets for | 
iiHf)ortaiit and loyal service rendered to 'he; 
liiiiiai. Empire ; t)ie second and third classes for ' 
services in the Indian Empire thirty years in 
the department of the Secretary of Stale for ! 
India, it consists of the Sovereign, a Grand ! 
Master (the Viceroy of India), the hrst class of' 
forty-six Knights Grand Commanders (24 
British and 22 Indian), ttie second class of, 
one hundred and six Knights Commanders, j 
and the third class of two hundred and ' 
thirty-seven Companions, exclusive of Extra i 
and Honorary Members, as well as certain ' 
additional Knights and Companions. 1 

The Insignia are (i) the Collar of gold, com-, 
posed of the lotus of India, of palm branches 
tied together in satire, of the united red and' 
white rose, and in the centre an Imperial Crown ; , 
all enamelled in their proper colours and linked 1 
together by gold chains, (u) The Star of a' 
Knight Grand Commander is composed of rays I 
1)1 gold issuing from a centre, having thereon aj 
!;tar of five points m diamonds resting upon a | 
light blue enanielled circular riband, tied at the ! 
i-rids and Inscribed with the motto of the Order, | 
Ileaten’t Lvjhi our Guide, also in diamonds.' 
that of a Knight Commander is somewhat 
diOerent, and is described below. (iU) The 
Badge, an onyx cameo having Her .Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s Royal Effigy thereon, set in a 
perforated and oniamental oval, containing the 
motto of the Order surmounted by a star of five 
points, all in diamonds. Hv) The 5faiitle of 
light blue satin lined with white, and fastened 
with a cordon of white silk with blue and silver 
tassels. On the left side a representation of the 
Star of the Order. 

The ribbon of the Order (four inches wide for 
Knights Grand Commanders) i.'‘ sky-blue, having 
a nanow white stripe towards either edge, and 
is worn from the riglit shoulder to the left side. 
A Kn'glit Commander wears (a) around his neck 
,i ribbon two inches in width of the same colours 
and pattern as a Knight Grand Commander, and 
pendent therefrom a badge of a smaller size, 
(b) on his left breast a Star composed of ray- 
of silver issuing from a gold centre, having 
thereon a silver star 01 five points resting upon 
a light blue enamelled circular ribbon, tied at the 
ends, inscribed with the motto of the Order in 
dianioniis. A Companion wears around his 
IU ck a badge of the same form as appointed 
lor a Knight Commander, but of a smaller size 
pendent to a like ribbon of the breadth of one 
and a half inches. All Insignia are returnable' 
it death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
recipient was resident in India, to the Secretary 
of the Order at New Delhi or Simla. 

Sovereign of the Order.— His Jlost 

Gracious Majesty The King-Emperor of India. 

31 


Orders. 


of India. 


Grand Master of the Order: — His Excel- 
lency the Governor-General 01 India, the Mar- 
quess ot Emlithgow, P.C'.. KT, G.M S I., 
G.M I E . O.B i:., D 1. T D. 

Officers Of the Order i—Rei'Sfrar- ^lajor 
Henry Hudson Fraser Stoeklev, C.V O , O.B.E., 
R.M., Secretary of the Central Chancery 
of the Orders 01 Knighthood. St .Tames’ Palace, 
London, S. W. 1. 

Secreiaru : ilr, John Gilbert Laithwaite, 
C.S.I., C.T.E., Secretary to the Governor -General 
(Peisoiial) and Private Secietary to His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy. 

The Orders of the Star of India are: 

F.xtra Knight Giand Commaudei. (G.C.S T ). 

Houoiarv Kmuht (hand Commaiider, 
(GP.SI) 

Honoraiv Knight f'oininander. (K.C S I.). 

Himor.iry Compamon. ((.' ST). 

Kniuht Grand ConnnaiuitT. ((rCSI) 

Knight (’onmuindtT. (K C S.I ). 

Companion. (C.S.I ) 

The Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire 

This Older, instituted by H. M. Queen 
Victoria. Empir-ss of India, December IiSTT, and 
c.v.tended and enlaiuetl in 1SS7, lb92, 1897, 
1902, 191 1, 1920, 1935 and 1937, is conferred 

for services rcndurcil to the Indian Empiic, and 
consists of the Sovereign, u Giand Master, forty- 
two Knights Grand Commanders (of whom the 
Grand Masteiis first and principal), one hundred 
and fifty Knights Commanders, ami an indefinite 
lUitnUT of (-ompanioiis (not exceetling, without 
statute, 54 nomination* in any one year), 
also Extra and Honorary Members over and 
alK)ve tlie vacancies caused by promotion to a 
lugluT ela.<s of the Order, as well as certain 
-Vdiiitioual Knights and Companions appointed 
by special statute, Jan. Ist, 1909, commemora- 
tive ot the 5()th Anniversary of the assumption 
of Clown Goverumeut of India. 

The Insignia are: (i) The Collar of gold 
formed of elephant®, lotus flowers, peacocks in 
their pride, and Indian roses, in the centre the 
Imperial Crown, the whole linked together with 
chains; (ti) The Star of the Knight Grand 
Commander, comprised of five rays of silver, 
having a small ray of gold between each of them, 
the whole alternately plain and scaled, issuing 
from a gold centre, having thereon Her Majesty 
Queen Nictoria’s Royal Effigy, within a purple 
circle, edged and lettered gold, inscnbi-d Im- 
lu’ratricii Angpicns^ and surmounted by an Im- 
perial Crown gold : (iii) The Badge consisting 
of a rose, enamelled gules, barbid vert, and 
having in the centre Her Maj'^sty Qiu en Vic- 
toria’s Royal Effigv.withiii a purple circle, edged 
and lettered gold, inscribed Imperatricti Aue- 
piriig, surmounted by an Imperial Crown, also 
gold ; (t») The Mantle is of Imperial purple 
Batin, lined with and fastened by a cordon of 
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white silk, with purple silk and gold tassels 
attached. On the left side a representation ol 
the Star of tbe Order. 

A Knisbt Commander wears (a} around W' 
neck a ribbon two inches 'n width, of the same 
colour (purple) and pattern as a Knight Gran*. 
Commander, pendent therefrom a badge or 
smallei size : (ft) on his left breast a star, simi-ar 
to that of the first class, but the rays of wbicr 
are all of silver. 

The above mentioned Insignia are return^ 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
Knight was resident in India to the Secretary 
of the Order. 

A Companion wears around his neck a 
badge (not returnable at death) of the same form 
as appointed for a Kni-ht Commander, but ot 
smaller size, pendent to a like ribbon of the 
breadth of one and a half inches. 

Sovereign of the Order His .Most 
Gracious Majesty The King, Emperor or 


I Mary, Barone.-s Kinlofs. 

H. H. Maharani ^ahib Cliimna Bai Gaekwar. 

! Lady Georse Haniilton 
ilargaret. Dowaiier BaiouL''=‘ Ainpthill. 

Mary Caroline Iiuwager Countess of Minlo. 
Lady Victoria Patiicia Helena Eani'iay. 

Margaret Etrenue Hannah Marchioness of 
' Crew’e. 

_ Frances Charlotte. Vi'Countess Chelniafurd. 

Jlane Adelaide, Marchioness of ■SVillin^dou. 
Dorothy Evdvn Au-au^ta. Viscouuiecs Halifax. 
Pamela. Countcss of L% tton. 

H. H Sri Padmanabha Sevini Vanchi Dharma 
Vanlhini Raja Rajeswari Maliuiani Setu 
Lakshnu Bai. ilaliarani Regent of Travancore. 
Margaret Evelyn. ViscoumeBS Gosclien. 
'Jeannette Hope. Rirone-s Biidwood. 

H. H. the ilaharani Bliatiaii]! Sri Ajab Kanwarji 
Saheb. of Bikaner. 

Lady Beatrix Taylor Stanley. 

Doreen JFami Marchioness oi Linlithgow. 
Doreen Geraldine, Baioncss Biabourne. 


Grand Master of the Order:— il. L 

the Governor-General of India, the 
of Linlithgow, ’ 

0 B.E., D.L., T D., from April IMh, 1930. 

Officers of the Order The same as for 
the Order of the Star of India. 


The Orders of the Indian Empire are : 

Extra Knight Civand Comnutndei. (i.i C I E ) 
Honoiary ' Knight Giaud Couiiuau<lei 
(G.CLE). , 

Honorary Knight Commander (K.tIL) 
Knight Grand Couimunder. (G.C.I.E) 
Knight Commander. (K C I.L.). 

Honorary Companion, (C I L ). 

Companion, (C.I.E.). 


The Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India. 

This Order was instituted on Jan. 1, l'‘T8 
and for a like purpose with the sinnihancou'ly 
created Order of the Indian Empire. It 
consists of the Queen, the Qinf-n Mother wiU 
some Roval Priiioe.>.se'. and the fcnialt- relati-- • - 
of Indian Prince? or of person? who have hHd 
conspicuous oflSces in connection with India, 
Badge, tne Royal C>pher in jewelswithTii an oval 
surmounted an Heraldic Crown and attached 
to a bow of light blue watered ribbon, edged 
white. Designation, the letters C. I. 


Sovereign of the Order. 

THE KING-EMFEROR OF INDIA. 
Ladies of the Order (C. I.) 

Her :Maiefety The Queen. 

Her Majesty Queen Mary. 

H. R H. the Prinre^s Ro\a] 

H. R. H. The Duche— oi Glouce^tor. 

H. R.H. The JjiK.h. PS oi Kent. 

H. R. H. tbe PruKc-^s Loin • Dutbess of Arg\ll. 
H. Pw. 11. tbe Prmec.-s Jieatiice. 

H. H. Princeps Hel-na Victoria. 

H. H Princess Mu ie I.ouiPe. 

H M. Tbe Queen of Xoiway. 

H.M Queen Mario of Rouniania. 


Indian Titles : Badges.— An announcement 
was made at the Coronation Durbar in 1911, 
that a lUslinctive badge should be granted to 
present holders and future recipients of the 
titles of ‘ Diwau Bahadur’, ‘ Sardar Bahadur’, 
* Khan Bahadur'. ‘Rai Bahadur’, ‘ Rao Baha- 
dur *, ‘ Khan Sahib ‘ Rai Sahib ’ and ‘ Rao 
Sa.hib’. Subsequenrly the following regula- 
tions m respect of these decorations were 
issued • — (1) The decoration to be worn by the 
hohler.s of the tirle^ above mentioned shall be a 
badge or medallion bearing the King’s effigy 
crowned and the name of the title, both to be 
executed ol a plaque or shield surrounded by 
a five-pointed star -lUrmoanted by the Imperial 
Crown, the placjue or shield being of silver gilt 
for the titles of Diwan. Sardar. Khan, Rai and 
Rao Bahadur, and of silver for the titles of 
Khan. Ilai, and Rao Sahib. (2) The badge 
shall be worn suspended round the neck by a 
ribbon of one inch and a half in width, which 
for the titles of Diwan and Sardar Bahadur 
'.ball be light blue with a dark blue border, for 
Che titles of Khan, Rai and Rao Bahadur light 
r« '1 with a dark red border, and for the title® of 
Khan, Rai and Rao Sahib dark blue with 
light blue border. 

A Press Note issued in November, 1914, 
states:— The Government ot India have recently 
lhatl niv'er consideration the question of the 
po-ition n which miniatures of Indian titles 
should be worn, .and have decided that they 
should be worn on the left V)reast fastened by 
a brooch, anri not suspended round the ne^ k by 
a ribbon as prescribed in the case of the 
badge itself. When the miniature? are worn in 
conjunction with other decorations, they should 
be placed imracdiatelv after the Kai'-ar-J-Hin*! 
Medal. 

Indian Distinguished Service Medal.— This 
medal was instituted on June 2pith, 1907. by an 
Army Order publi-hed in Simla as a reward 
for both commissioned and non-commissioned 
offioerj- of tht- regular and otn.'r inicc- in India 
It b<-ar® on t.hc obvers.' the bust of King Eitward 
I VII ami on the reverse a laurel wreath encircl- 
■ mg the words For DistinguKslod Servlet The 
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medal. If inches in diameter, is ordered to 
be worn immediately to the rmht of all war me- ■ 
dais suspended by a red ribbon IJ in wide . 
with blue edges | in. wide. This medal may' 
be conferred by the Viceroy of India. i 

Indian Order of Merit. — This reward of 
valour was instituted by the il. £. I. Co. in 
1837, to reward personal bravery without any 
reference to length of s^rvic^- or good conduct, 
it is divided into thrt-e classes and is awardeu 
to native officers and men for distinguished 
conduct in the field. On the advancement 
from One class to another the -tar is surrendered 
to the Government, and the sumrior class 
substituted, but in the event of the death of 
the recipient his relatives retain the decoration 
i'he order carries with it an increase of one-thiro 
in the pay of the recipient, and in the event 01 
his dvatii the allowance is continued to his 
widow for three years. The First Class con- 
sists of a star of eight points, in. in diameter, 
having in the centre a ground of dark-blue 
euamel bearing crossed awords in gold, within 
a gold circle, and the inscription Reward of 
Valour, the whole being -unnounted by two 
wreaths of laurel in gold. The 8 -'C 0 ud Clus? 
star is of silver, with thr- wri aths of laur -l ir 
gold; and the Third Cla-s entinly of silver 
The decoration la suspended from a simple 
loop and bar from a dark-blue riblion 1 } in. 
in width with red edges, h^annc a gold or silver 
buckle according to cla^s. 

Order of British India,— Thi.- ordci wa^ 
nstituted at tile same time as the Order ot 
Merit, to reward native conimi'Moned oificers 
for loiigand faithfuNervice in th-- Indian .Army. 
Since 1878. however, any p<'r>oti, European or 
native, holding a commi.-iion in a natGe r gi- 
ment, became eligible for admi'-ion to th. 
Order witb ut reference to cn'cii or colour 
The Fir^t Class consist.' of a gold eight-pointtd 
radiated star in in diameter The centre is 
occupied by a hon statant gardant upon a 
ground of light-bine enamel, within a dark-blue 
band inscribed Order of 13rifi-h India, and 
encircled by two laurel wreaths of gold. .A 
golil loop and ring are attach.ui to tiie crown 
for 8 Usp»’naioii from a broad ornamental baml 
rh in. in diarrcter, through wl'.ich the ribbon, 
once blue, now red, h pa-.'sed for s-usp-hmoi 
irom the neck. The Second Cla..s is 1^', in. in 
diameter with dark-blue enamelled ccntie 
there is no crown on thb ola-s, and the su, 5 p. iid- 
er is formed of an ornamental gold loop, Tht 


reverse is plain In both classes. The First Class 
carries with it the title Sardar Bahadur, and 
an additional allowance of two rupees a day 
and the -v-coiid the title of Bahadur, and an 
exrra allowance of one rupee per day. 

Indian Meritorious Service Medal. — This 
was instituted on July 27th, 1888, and on receipt- 
3 f the m.-dal the order stat. s a non-com- 
nissioiied officer mu^t surrender his Long 
Seivice and Good Conduct medal” : but on 
being promoted to a commission he may retain 
tht M. S. medal, but the annuity attached to 
it will cease. On the obverse is the diademed 
bust of Queen Victoria facing left, with a veil 
failing ov« r the crown behind, encircled by the 
legend Victoria Kaiaar-i-Hind. On the reverse 
IS a wreath of lotus leaves enclosing a wreath or 
palm tied at the base, having a star beneath, 
between the tw’o wreaths is the inscription for 
meritorious s<‘rvice. Within the palm wreath 
IS the word India. The medal. If in. in diameter, 
is susp.:iided from a scroll by means of a rtd 
ribbon 11 in. wide. The medals issued during 
the reigns of Queen Victoria’s successors bear 
on the obverse their bu^t in profile with the 
legend aitt red to KDWARI)V 8 or GEORGIVS. 

The Kaisar-i-Bind Medal. 

Hue decorarioD wa> instituted m 1900, the 
pr.Minbl.- to the llojal Warrant — which 

' aiiirnded io 1901, 1912, 1933 aiidinJ93S — 
be'Dg as follows . — ‘'Whereas We, taking into 
Onr Uoy-il consideration th it there do not exist 
ule*|iiate means whereby We can reward 
|t'iipOnant and useful services rendered t" 

' G-' in Our Indian Empire m the advancement 
01 Tlie public interests of Our said Empiie, 
.Hid taking also into conrideratlon the ex- 
pc<Mency of distinguishing such services by 
'ome mark of Our Royal favour: Now for 
the purpose of attaining an end so desirable 
as that of tniis distinguishing such services 
aforesaid. We ha \6 instituted and created, 
and by these presents (or Us, Our Heirs, 
,and Successors, do institute and create a 
new Decoration. ” The decoration is styled 
‘‘ The Kaisar-i-Hind Medal for Public Ser- 
vice in India ” and con'Jists of three classes. 
ITiie .Medal is an oval-shaped Badge or Deco- 
1 r • turn — in gold for the First Class, silver for the 
I S'-cond Chi'"' and in i^ronze for the Third Class — 
I w ith the Royal Cyph' r on one side and on the 
reverse the words “ Kaisar-i-IIlud for Public 
Service in India”: it is suspended on tbe 
' h'lt breast by a dark blue ribbon. 
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ABDFL Hamid. M . (. aptaix. Priiicij*ai. Go\ern- 
m-ut 3 lH)),in)K 3 ,id lii C'oJieffe, b. . 

>”o%oniber Ed*'/? ' Balliol CoUeiie. 

Oxiord and i. o n d o n, 
School of Economics 
<;o\crnment of Madras 
hotar, Oxford 
> i t V ,^o 1 11 L 1 1 III c iVrsonal 
.A'-i-fanr to the Ihr^iUn 
of P u ]' 1 1 c iii'tnictiou, 
Madras ''pt'v.ial OlliLcr 
I r t h I' thiiUMOfimial 
pnrJ on Ldu* atioji lor 
ld27-U>dJ. S‘iTetar\ ol 
th.' -Madras Putary Uul. 
siucA I u Jd. S.'i rotary or 
th'.- Madra-s L’iii\ei'<it> Iiifonnatiou 

Hurcaii. Awaidcd in tb>- I'oroiution 

Honour- of I'jyT. On military duty sines 
the outbreak ol the W av. Addws : Port St 
Oeoiu'e, Madias 

\BDUL Hamid Siu, Kuan Bauadcr Dovan 
Burt-ut-Law, Kt,,o.l‘i:- '>.iJ.L;..latfCliief iJjnij- 
tcr,K‘U'uithaluState.A. la ()ctohftr IsSl. m. a 
dauuditiT ol Khan Saliil* Sheikh Amir-ud-I>jn. 
retired Kxtra A-^jtt. Commi-Moner in the 
Puniab. Educ.: Govemuieut College, Ijaiiore, 
and Lincoln' Juii, London Juil-jc, IbOy. 
Supei intcuiiriit of the L'ciDU'- OpcnriPii'. 
19U ; U^ad fd the K.vc. utive andKcvenuc 
Depts. uh Mti'^hir Mai . 1 allow of the Punjab 
TInivefs«ity : Latclv Menibcr i'ujjj.tb Lcvi>* 
lative Council, Chi< f Secretary. March 1‘jia; 
Chief Minister. Khan Lkdiadur (1U15) 

O.B.K. (lOiS). (’.[ K {l‘Jd3) ; Kuiuhted 
3rd June lb33 Ai'i'uinted bj the to‘\ ernment 
of India, Chairman of the Bankiin; LmiuirN 
Couiinitic'e for tin* Ccntrallj Aduiiinstt red 
Areas, Ji>2U-3n. i)elc‘;:atf lit tfie A&>.<'«iMj 
of Leamic of Xatioiis* in ll'31 A'ou a Kt»mina- 
ted iri'Hilx’i t>i the Ceiitfa) ja-;:J-latne 
A‘-st mblv ,1 dr//'t'.s;j . Kew i)elhi 


ABDUB*RAH-ALAX. Sir MchammaD, Kt.(1934), 
JAoctor in laws (1934), Khan Bahadur, 
19iS. b. 5 ‘>et. 188 S. Eiltic.. 5 rt. Stephen's 
College, Delhi; graduated m Art? J9U7, 
in I^aw lOio. Advoeate of the High Court 
of Lahore Senior \ ire- President. Delhi 
Municipal rcuuuiittee, 1U25-2S; Dean of the 
Faculty of Law, Delhi I'niver^ity, 1927-34. 
Viee-CKarit ellor of Ciie Liii\ersity of Delhi, 

' 1930-34; Judae^ Madras High Court (1937) 

' Adiire»st. Madras. 

lABDl'SSAMAD IChax Sahlbzada. Sir, 

; C.l.K. (Kt. Holds IsT Class Kaisar-i- 

[ Himl . De\ tlopnieiit and Commerce Minister, 
j Jammu a: Ka-shmir Government ; Chief 
1 Mhii^ter. Rauipur 8tiite uptu 1934. b. 
September 1^74. m A I’rjncess of Ruling 
Family of Loliaroo State. Edve. : In India 
under* Luropeaii Tutors, Private Sfecretarv 
to His late Hiuhncss. Is94 to 1900. Chief 
secretary, 1900 to 1930. thief Minister. 1030 
to 1934 : was deputed as an Adviser to Indian 
I States J)clegatiou ; Kouini Table Conference, 
August lOsi . Impeii.il Ltonomic Conference, 

1 Ottawa Mav 1932 ami Delegate 011 behalf of 
Indian States to tlie A'senibly of League of 
I Nations. 1933. Addicas : The Mail, Rampur 
I (State), U.P. 

I AULKCROMIUE, SIR JoHN ROBERTSON. Kt, 
; il<J3a), Maua«gmg Director. Canteen Contract- 
I ors Syndicate. Karacld, and Director, Latham 
I Abercrombie A Co., Ltd..Bonibav. b. June 11, 
I ISsS. m. Elsie Maude, d. of E. M’. Collin late 
I.C.S. Edac / Cheltenham Coll. Came to India 
as Assistant in 1910; joined l.A.R.O. Feb. 
1915. Joined USth IC G.O. Lancers in France, 
May 1916 active service in France, May 
19lC — Marcli 1918 and In Palestine March 
191S — Feb. 1919. Military Cross and men- 
tioned m desp.itches. ^ lo-Pre^ident. l>ombuy 
Clnniber of Comniorce President, 

1930-19 h"*. Member, Bombay Legislative 
Council. l9'iU-3i and 1935-36; 


A B D I' L K A R I M, M-\l LAVI. B A . 
'iow-rfiim-ftf [ii'usiotii r : Lx-.fleinbi 1 , Conned 
of State, I'',\-Mcu)ber, Bengal Legislative 
‘-'oitiieil ; TbX'J’ie-ideuf Beue.iJ IhcMdeiicv 
Mii-lim Jaagiie ; Hon Fi lbiw ol the Calcutta 
Cnivt'i-'itv : J’lesulent. 31 iihaniniad.m JJtlnea- 
tional Coiilfi ciice Bengal h 2UTli August ls63 
ni. Avesha Khatuin of ( aleiitfa Ldii ' Sxlhct 
and <'.ib-((ftu. Staited U' a teu-her in tlie 
Calcutta Madia-.ili . A^-i^tant In-pectoi of 
ScIH'oB for .'Vfaliomedan Jviucation for about 
15 veais. Inspi'ctoj of SihooN, Chittagong 
Division. l('r about ti\<’ veai'^, /‘n/jlirnfums . 
Hi-itorv of fnilia fui' lUginru'is m I'higlish, 
Beng.di. Jlindi anil Cidu. Stuilent-' History 
of India. The .^Ia!loml’(^un Idnpni- m India 
in Bengali; Hint- 011 Cl.i'-s ilanageiiuiit and 
Metluxl of Tcai'iiuig in Lnglisii , M.vfiomedan , 
EdiK-atioii ill I'.engal ( liugli ihh (sl.ini’'> Contri- I 
tmtuai to Scifinc nn<i C]\ I'iSvition /Knglishj, J 
Piojihet of fslam and III- T’eju'huigs ’* ami 
“ Islam, a iteligion ot I’eacc and Piogresa” 
(Engli-h). Adiht'.ss : I'M . Welleslev Square, 
Calcutta. 


Bomba). Legi-lative Asseinl>ly, 1937. Address: 
31, Doii'gaisi Rfiml, Maialvir Hill, Bombay'. 

ABCl. Kaiam AzAD. :Maulax\, eminent 
Aluslnii Ibviuc and Tluukei PiCaideut, 
Indian National Congus- b m Meeea and 
pa-sj-d c inlilbood in Aiabjo. took eaih educa- 
tion in 'ITieolouv 111 the A1 Agiiai I niveisity, 
<'.1110 Attei M>nnug to Jiidia. he settled in 
» .ill lift I and ''tatted hi- laniou-' I'rdu M'eekly 
Af-l/ifiif eululitfuiuig the Muslim eomimiuity 
ofi the piohieiu- taeimi it iii Tuikey uud in 
otliei Muslim la in Is . Coveiniiient suppressed 
it and be '•(atted aiiothei immediately, vi:. 
M'li'iJii'ib, which led to Ills inteinmeiit. along 
with the Ah lUoibejs . just on tJu- brink 
ot the Cleat War. took a< tive interest in 
Natioiuil Movetueiit uud joined the Indian 
Xatiuiial Toagre-s iindei the leadership of 
Maiiatma <kiiulbi, and took leading jiart in 
the Jvbil.itaf Movement and ''Ulleicd iniprisoii- 
ineiit 111 the N'ou-i'o-oi'eiatioii ^Movement 
(1921-22) along witli De.-bb.mdbu Das and the 
Ali Biotheis , Since then a staunch Nationalist 
Muslim ill the Congress Working Committee, 
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took active part in the L'. 7>. Alove-menT. 19Sn- 
32 and \va> hupri-oupd -eveial tinier : Pre-i- 
deiiT. Indian Xati-^nal t ontne-', lh2o opvcuil 
Delhi ^t.^'lon) • a'jain .Arf-r. FieMdent tonifiexs 
1*^30 . iiu-mbpr All India l onare'-'S t ..niiuittee. 
Author, nnpre>'ive speaker, TiA-vverinl wiiter. 
Publ'cntii./is : 'Several book" on all kind" ot 
subjects ino'tly Tiieolo^y : latr— t. i omiueu- 
tary on Qnoran. : Vttarpaui, 

Cah-iitta. 


. 1 j a iSeii. 3>lod. I 
; . It'-veiiue and ! 

BatutIdAaii. b. \ 
Violet t'athariue \ 
and Mr" C. M' I 
tolletie, Dublin 


ACHKSOX, J^iins ItLvsG'Av 
T r B ), Cl E. ay2S), 1 1 
Judicial (.'o7nTni""ioner in 
24rh January, i/o 

French Field d. ot Lt.-Col 
Fiehl. : Trinity 

(Dublin Vniversitv). Entircd Indian Cuii | 
i^ervice, ldl3 . puAed to Vnited l‘r<>yiiiee", i 
whence in tran"ferre'i to Polith al Sera ice , 
in Buluchhtan ; ileinber of Briti"h Mi«"i‘m . 
to Kabul, 1021. Polithal Aueiit. North ; 
AVaziriatati. I‘j24-2b; Deputy Secretaiv ti' 
the Govt of India in the Fon-nni Dept, 
1027-29, ulhchited <i^ Foreiun retary, 
Nov. and Dec. and Jan. to Mar«h T»U . 
on deputation to Imperial Defeme r.-Ueire, 
102'>-30 ; Iieputv (’o^umi"^lone^, FeAi.ivar, 
1932-33; Rc'idcnt in IVaziri'tan, l'.U.'*-37; 
Political ItC"ident on the N -A' . 1 rontier. I 
1937-30 • Revenue a- .ludidal (.ommi'Mouer 
in Bahuhhtan. A^/d/es^ roniiiU"- 

sloner’s House, (Quetta, Baluciii"tau. 



ACHRATLAL. <HrTH IMo'ideni, 

Ahniedaba<l Millownem' A"sori.ifion (19J9) 

and a leadinu Mill'o\-ner b Gujerat 

C'olle’,"e, Ahm<'daba«i . three "ojj" and tme 
dallUiltel < CnJini.' • 

ted with th', fiitiul ,irid 
ni.iuiiuemeiil ui cotton 
mhh ti' Lnii^iiii; to a 
n-r-evtabii-iiied laiaily 

ot Mllloaii.j". A^elit of' 

tlic -Male klal ifarihil Mill" 
"iin e > eaf" and cel«-- 

lirat'd th'- (bdd'ti Jiibilft* 

111 the -Mill Till" >ear 
Tlii-5 ii'Uiein ha-, jiaid 
a ri uitlai .mnii.d di\ld*nd 
of ,i\ t i.iui 20 p« i cent for 
the lci"t (iffy >ear" foittidod arnJ "t.irted the 
Vij.iva Jlill", an up-to-date * onM-rn in 1931, 
bought over the M'bitTle Mill". i;ii>ath and 
reiuiiiu’d it Gopal Mil!" (1031), a ie"j«eteil 
indU"trM!i"t kno\\ n tor lii" ^o^^n^el. A 

\erv n.liuioU"-nrmd« d elder of tin* iiidu."ti> 
with iiiaiiv tiein-tai'tioii" to his- • reilit ; 
DlKunia'Ula in l»akor, and m .Ihniedah.td 
eduiatioiial "eliolar"liips, et< , aj.pojnted b\ 
<io\. inriKUit a" nienibpi tin ( onuiiittee 

ot Management of the Ahnn dab.nl Muiii' i- | 
palirv (1010-101.')) . Meuil'ei ot the Ad\i."or\ 1 
Board of the Central Bank ot India Ltd j 
Ahmedabad, "ince 1024 ,1 </<//« '^ Aa".int . 

Bhuvan, Shaliibag, Ahun-dah.td. j 

ACLAXD, KiCHARb DxKE, The Bight Rev. 
M \ Bi'^hop of BoinbaV, (1929). b. laftl. 
Ed»> iWford and Oxford Deacon lOOa 
Prie.-t 1906 ; Curate ?^t Marv’a, Slough I'JOa- 
10 ; ri P G. Mhsious, Ahmcdnagar, Kolha- 
pur, DapoU. Bombay, 1911-1929 Address: 
BLshop’s Lodge, Malabar Hill, Bombay 6. 


ADDlbON, SiK Jaml", M a , B-Sc.. (Kt. 1935). 
b. l.ith No\emb(-r l^T**. ni. A era ^lary 
Delphine Cone". E'h"' • Bautf Acadein^' 
and Abeidteu L'iiivfi"ity. l>y6-ol. Passed into 
Indian Cnil Seivne iii 1902: "ludiea ut 
Uni\er"ity t olle.:i‘. Li'iinlon. during year of 
probation: Dctih.t Judge Delhi. 1909-11: 
Special Land A' iiui-ilioii Uffnei. New Delhi, 
1912-15: Jiiiige. Small Causes Court, Simla. 
1917-20: Di"triet .anti Sesuons Judge, Rawal- 
pindi, 1920-24 ; Ad.htional Judge, High Court. 
Lahoie, 1925 • Pui'Ue Judge, High Court, 
Lahoie. 1927 • Ag « hiet Justice, Lahore 
High Court, l9r>,^in5S and 1939. Retired, 
loth Novfinbtr loin Address- ; NedouV 
Holt 1. J.ahore 

VGA KHAN, A', v '<rLT in AUhomed SH\a. P.C 
(19.31) G C.I 1 : (I9o2i. G C.S.I (1911), G.C.V. 
0..192;), K c I.K A^U'^). LL D., Hon Caiub 
h l.S7'»; Brilliant Star of Zanzibar, 1900. 1st 
CTis-; cU" nuu»y i-luioUs follow. r" in K-ist 
Afric.t Centi.il A"iii and India; head ut Dniaii 
Mahouu «'au" , granted rank and status of first 
oLiss chiet wifli s ilutf ui 11 gLiU" in lecugiu- 
non 01 loyal -ervice" during European M ar, 
Pie-^iided over the League ot Nations Session, 
Sept. 1937 l’"bliC'Uion : i/a/c/ in T rii>>^ilw». 
Address . Aga Hall, Bombay. 

AGAKMALA, Lala GiKPUARIiAL. B.A , 
Senior .Advocate, Fedtial Court of India and 
of .Allahabad HigliCouit. .Member, ihst 
i.egislative Assemhl>. b. lOtli Feb 1878, 
Edur : Agia College, 13,S.M.. Loudon. Was 
Direiior. Moradabud Spimimg uiid Weaving 
MilD and of llarluala Cotton Gm and Piess 
( o.. i.t'i., original tneiuber, L. P. Chamber 
01 Commerce. becr\. U P. Ilmdu Sabha, 
LI" 0 t<d Memb»*r of tin- ni"L Bar l.ouncil, 
.Agia PioViiK-e , Pre'ideiit Ag.irsial Seva 
.>aiiuu « bo* nil Service and >.outnigl num- 
ber, Hindu Law 1 {.< "tail h '^oi n t\ . "Mi'inbi t of 
Conit. JteDiic" Hindu l'niv“i"ity. Address: 

3, Gc'otuc Town, Ali.ihabad 
\UM AD DR. SUiZlA-UPblS, Kt. (193S), C.I.E., 
-M.A. tCantub.), Ph.D., D.Sc., -Af.L.A.. Pro 
Vh'e-Ch.'ucellor, Muslim Fnhersity, Aligarh, 
1920-2^, \ ice Ch.mcenof, 193.')-3S, 

6 . 1S7." E hir. ■ Ahg.iih; I'rm. Coll . Cum- 
biidge < Sir l".iac Newton S' liol.ir). Pans, 
l*.ologu.i, El. Azhi r (Cauoi, Gottingen 
(Ph D) and Allaliab.ul (DSi.); Member 
of Calcutta ruiver"ity Comtnn. Addr^ws: 
Legislativ* Assembly, Now Delhi Simla. 
AUMAl) Vau Kuan T)Acr.\T\v\ TKi-V C H E , 
IvHVN Bahadur, Nwwb D.iulatauu Chief 
fj i:;th ApnJ L“'97 J'd"-- Aitclijson 

CTii* fS (’**U*‘ge and G"vrnimcut ( olh-ge, 
Lahon* -Mcini*'!. Punjab LcgBl.LtiVe Council 
(1921-24) and (l'i27-3:) 

M*iiibci. litd Pull]. lb 
l.egi"lati\** .\""i niiilv ( iiiif 
Si.ntary ot the Punj.ib 
Ciii*)ni"t Pairv in the 
Timj.ib b.igi"l.it\M‘ ( ouun' 
aii'l till l.n uti n.mt 

of t!u* kite Mum I a/t-i 
1 Hu"ain. the loianhi ha-bT 
. of the Cnii.ni'l paity 
who will!*' "piMkllU lit li!!U 
' lu i‘i" l.i"t polifiral "pi 1 1 h 
lua'le th*- iwllowiiig ii - 
: marks — ‘ Jl> vnung liieiid K 13. Mian 

\ AJiiuad Var Khan Daulataiui has been 
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liter^iUy biuuulit up by me... .He ha^ 
rendered a veiy <:reat ■?er\ke to our party and 
I fery depend upon him fur makiua 

this yre.it eiiterpn-'e a f-urtk*"?'. I look to 
him to jiiake tljis choit of mint 

>ut(.er.bful. Hi» fail'irt, God foibid, will he 
my failure and hi,-. 'Ui te'S will he ujy '•utte-?'- * 
Travelled alno.id Comi«-i.Ttd with a 

Tiumi.er of -01 1'-tic" fur projiauatioii <>i Art and 
Lift rafnn* He lias hten aiipoinred Paiha- i 
nmiitary ( ret.iry. Pulith al and Lhief Otlu lal 
Whip to Pm’jiai? /oa eriimt-nt. -GAf/os : i 
Lud.laii, Multan Di'-r 

AHMED .'<j]LiKii M'ajd.i u M.L.G . T P.. | 
< oiues (if a h'.iilirrj: ^helkh^]■•>rl• family of j 
Zemimlar" wh-'^ anee-'t-.r' won then •^pu^•^ ' 
in the d.lV'^ of the Grand MonhuD. His 
’-'raU'if.ither Sheikh Sher- , 
nidoiii, in r><oLrn)Tion of 
loval '-(•1 vn e-' durui" tin* 
.Miiriti v w:i-« deei. rated with | 
t ■> 1 and WU" th»‘ tii^t ' 
rc'ip't^jir of fhi- honoui m 
India In IdU. he hit the 
31 \ <) I’oili-e .^Imarh ainl 
]il'H t ailed to Manehe>«tpr 
ior u toume oi ele«nieal 
eUiUlt ellUii, hut 111 thin ( 
he had to l< a\< lU- studle'- j 
moomiiJere and leturn ' 
liojiu' ll<‘ M iito'l a j 
the “ 3ia'jih " ni Ihls 
and took u pioinimiit pail in the iimi I 
Di'oia'dii'iu e 3!o\ eiiieiit oi I'Ho Min '• p.i.5> he | 
IS the Go\ ernuieiiT NN hip in th- I' i’. l.t '.'i-latn. | 
{'oumiJ h. yiaieh Ic-. i.''yd Aiini-'-' . 

Zemiiidai , slieiklmpoit Hmiaiin ih-f r r j 

.\H:MED Mil Si'LT vn’. Kt . er Do, h»i oi 1 

haw. Idhi. .\ilvo( ate-i .'•'iii'f.il Gifiai // . 

21th Dei ember lS>il ' or khan Baliadm 
S. k'li.ufiir Ahmed or (;a\.i O' form 
Called To the Ku in loii't Depntv I eeal ■ 
Ken.emhiajn er of t'je lioveinmeni oj IhJiai ' 
ami Dll*-',) lot;. Coveiiiineut Ad\o«are i 

lOD)-i7: aeted a- .Indue Patn.i lliuh 
l‘»I‘.nji). Vi( e-Chaneelloi. I’.itna I nuei«it\ 

J i'll l-.hh .Mem! It r, Jhu to'i Education * ■oinniii • 
te<‘. 1 , Del.'uati , (udiaii Koumi l.il’l" 
Conteienet'-. Idlii-'ji. Menibei t'l 

iJxe«(itnt' Council or <..Aeruof or Iphit anti 
Dllssl, 1'MJ; .\(tnm .Memhei vl L\eeutl\e 
Conutil 01 CoNeijjiu -CeJiei,.! in thaiue •*! 
]vail\\a\s and Coinmei«e. l‘*o' DfL'iee oi 
Dotfoi of J^aws lonreiitd h\ tin* V.itna 
Tiii\ei'it\, Id-U C’/e/yv vtlienamm < ih iitta 
l^ew Patna AtA/o'.' I’aTiia. Ihh.ii 



AH'>i.\\' V\ii Jim. NAw.Mn C, E ((oopma 
Hill, J:.nu!and), Ml E. (linini). .Seronil '-on 
of -Mmihi Jiafi jiaii/ \\ .ih* ed-«u-Zeniam 
(N'awah Vitjai .\a\\<i/. Jiiim Halnnlur), 
retired Pui^Jie Ju<lm- of 
Hvd»‘rabad Jliuh ( -uiit, 
well-km-wn Anrhoi and 
iral'it Scholar. h. .it 
eaii). Srh 
• .It til-' 

Et ii-na. 

Coh.'ue, 


HyderaKnl (Dt'ci 
June 7. ">2 /o/f/e 

'''T Vim eiir SihiK. 
•md .Ni^.im 
Hvih-rabad iD e 
(hialitied ill 


e .1 II ) . 
( i \ J 1 



, Appointed Assistant Engineer in 1903, 
j was Executive Engineer aud Architect, Hoyal 
, Palace iVorka. Development Commissioner 
, aud supenuceudiiig Engineer. Expert in 
Cemont (..micrete K<«a<Is aud Sanitary Engi- 
j neermg Auw Chief Engineer and Secretary 
i to huvcriiment. P W.D . Irriuatioii, Drainage 
I and H>alit)-Electiic Pow er " Schemes. The 
title of Aawal* Ali-an Yar Junu was conferred 
by H E. H The Xizam on 2utli October 1935. 
Aiihlre.'ig ■ Afv.r ifunzil, Jubilee Hills, 
H}'<lerahad (lie, can). 

ilASt'OCGH. SiKrHUiiASMAKiLANr).E:t.(1932), 
C D.E.Ov'25)..U. Coni.. E.R.G.S.. His 3Iajcsty’s 
''enior Trade Commissionei in India and Cey- 
lon. A l.sSo //', 31abei. d. of tlie late W. Lincolne 
of Ely. Caoib?. two g. one d. Educ.: Man- 
chester Or. School, Switzerland and Man- 
chester Ui*iversity. In business in China, 
1907-12, Spl. CoInmis^Ioner to the Hoard 
of Trade in China. 1914; Sec., Board 
of Trade Textile Committee, 1916; Sec., 
Empire Cotto.u Growing Committee, 1917; 
Expert .4s«Dt. to Persian Tariff Revision Com- 
mhwon. M, mbei (*i th*-- U. K. Delegn- 

ti"nT*>rh* otMwi Imjiciial Conference 1932. 

. Li-ngal Cj/ih Cahntta. 


\ 




a.MAL. Minz-X ZiAidv uieat ciandson of 
l.li-'dizada .Mubaiik 01 the ^lughai dynasty. 
Abh(jtal>ail, A M’ i'.P m ls7.') Erom the 
• oi 17 to .'.’9 a iriohe fio^fi r* with a Joto for 
advfiituie U\ed in Lon- 
don (iuimg the Sin Eein 
outiauc-, visited Tuikey 
duiiiig the Tuico-tTieek war 
ot ]M*7. iiiuigary during 
•'ludents' nots. Cul'a dining 
the n bidhoii ol 1^99, South 
AuU.i diuing the Boer war 
and fhc Zulu rebellion Eor 
niuu\ \ears u cigaiette 
manmaelmei. abroad and 
ill India. At piesent General 
3Ianagei and expert oi the 



Hxdeialcul D, e' an Ciuaiette laetoM. A 
belie\ei in the mihraii-atioii of the Ihitish 
Empiu- as tin* onl\ safeguard of world 
peace, and a wnter oi pamphlets and book-^ 
on tie- .'siibpM't. : Ma.shiiabad, 

Hydeiabad, Dn 


AbAGAJ»PA CHirimu. K. 1'. Al. R.m , ,MA., 
I>.u-at l,;iw. E.auker. sou Ol late 31r. K. V. 
.\E Bill. Raiij.ui.Jthan cluttiar, b 6tli A]'rjl 
limp Himlu. Aattiikotiail liettiar Ecf ; I’lesi- 
deiu‘\ Collegi-. Madra'. lor .M A . iLit. Hons.) 
19 Jo, .Middle Temple. 

Loudon i’-u-at-Law, 

19 Kiiiolled as an 
.Vdxoiat'* of th-* Madias 
High Couit, 79.74: 

Dei'iity < hamiian The 
Indi.iu Dteise.i- Hank. 

Lftl . Diiei-toi dhe Imh.ui 
H.ink I.td.. .3|.idi.i.s. diie 
Coelim Tevnh'- Etd., 

Pilduk.ld D 04*lun State). 

The .lyiT Mams Ruhh, r 
l.st.ite r.td.. Senioi 

I’airiier. RamJaJ d' t o , .''toek and Share 
Biokei-s Madra-' . 3lanagiug Director, 
hainlal A' Co. Ltd., M.idras ; Tni.Mee, 
Sir MuthiaU Chettiar High School. Interested 
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in flying. Is the fir-t Indian to he enter- ; 
tained at the Head Ortiee 01 the Cliaitered ' 
Bank 01 India Australia and China us an 1 
apprentice and served the Bank ioj inoie ' 
than two year-?. Tlie Meinher 01 the , 

eommuniry to qualiiy lur M.A . and I 

Barrister-at-Law. Ha-3 exteii-i\e hiwiiie-- ' 
intere-sts in i’ H S. and Stiaita Sidtleiiient-s. 
Address: " Kri^lma VxIa-3 Vi peiy. Madia-5 
Telegram ' Uuiayal Ti'leidione >o60. 

ALI, A.r M AHULL, i’ K S L.. H A. A. 1R}S4 
EX'ICeepei 01 the Kecoids 01 liie C.o\t of 
India and Kx-SeLict.iiv to tlie Indian Hi-'toii- 
cal Kecords Coimnijaion Tru-tee and Houo- ■ 
rary Secretary 01 tiie Indian ;Mu>euui : Mem- 1 
her, Excutive Couunittec of the C'ounte'-'* of ; 
Hurteriu i’und : Pa-3t Previdtnt. Botaiy ('luh I 
of Calcutta; <TO\ernor 01 the « aluitta 
Blind School; Seiietary, ('ahntra Hi'.totical | 
Society . Vice-ihe'3ideut, ( alcurra Jlahoniedau j 
Orphanasie ; Ex-hie-3nleiit 01 the Rennie foi i 
the Hotnele-5> and ITeli'le-"' ; tH.vianoi of the ; 
CalcuttaJu\eiiile Hoii-^e ol lictennon- Memher ! 
of the Hon. Coiuinitt^'e «)i Management ot i 
the Zoological Cmdeu. Calcutta, chairmun. ' 
Committee of rlie Acad<=‘ntv or rin'=* Alt-, [ 
Cahutta. Vice-President 01 the Calcutta | 
Geodiaphiial So<‘U‘ty, Addie-^a- d, 2sawah 1 
Ahdur ilahrnau Street. Cal< utra j 

ALLEN, CHiKLi" Tcumh. C [ E. 

Companies Director b Apiii Uth l^77. m ; 
to >[i'sS Gladys Goie. <1 of Col St G Con-, i 
C S.I , C I.D'., Surveyor General m India j 
kdif. : Eton and ila;idaUn tollc/e, Oxford \ 
Adcln'i^s : Lake JIouso, Caniipon*. 

AMAR.TIT MNuH, -Majof.. M a h a k \ .( K »■ M \ F 1 
or Kanurthala i J Iv . j M..\, (Onoii ) '• 

Household Mini-tei, Coium.mdant. St »t* 1 
Eones, Vii e-Pie^ideiit, >tati* Coutn il, 
-econd sou or Hi« HFilim'-^ ^lie i 
Maharaja <tl Kauuithala. b ' ^ | 

oth AU'iu--l l.-'Uj E'lor ■ ' 'I 

Vienna. !•' ranee. Chii-t 
Chnieh, Oxfuid . S<-i \<d 
m France wifli tie* Indian 
Army iliinnutlie tijcattVar. 

Honoiary .Majoi, Indian 
Army (lU'h)) . •«e!\,'d .ts 

Honorary A T) C to 
Excellein-y the ConiTii.inilei- 
iU'Cluel in India 
Stuff Otfiepi- to Geuoi!'.! 

Gourad, Militan Coceimu. 

Pans, dminu his tour in Imlia wmtei 1 
(102fe-2h) ; 1 K . June 1 ‘d5 Atttiidcd 1 

Silver Jubilee ot His lat'- Mije-ty in !U:iy. i 
And the (ioionatii'U of Hi- Maje-^tx Kinu 1 
George VI and (Me* o K’uaboGi m J on Ion in ' 
1937 . Commandeiir of L'‘-'iiin d‘ llonm-m, I 
awarded by tire French Go\enirihnT. inj-. ) 
Addres'' : Mailbn; uwjh Chib, London | 

AMBEDKAR, Di: IdfurnAo Ramji .M A I»jf ! 
D., D.Sc ,I>ar-ut'!a\\ Menilter Ihjmbav heui— 1 
larive As'^pnildy, iJ.eadi r oi hulejn inleut 1 
Lafiour Party) b In'JJ lah/c ; sat.iia 1 
and Bombay ; (i,i(k\\.u - '-i holar at t f»lumbia ' 
Univer-ity to >Tudy Ki onouiK> and ''Oi iuloa\ ' 
did lle-'eanh m India DHuc labiaiy and 1 
ke])t term-- for the Bar at <«fa\'- Inn Iho- 
fe-,sor 01 I'olitieal E' 'jiioiny ''\<lenlnui ' 
College ot ('oiiiin* ii e. IhnnfutN. l‘)17 . 1 
went to Clennaiiv and joined Bonn UniNer- ; 


sity and then London Lniver-ity and 
tix»k J> ■>< ni Th oooinii - .ind Commerce, 
called to the Bat l'ei.> . e.ive evidence betore 
SoathtiOionuU roniiniTTee lor Framhhe. lUh''; 
and Roy.il ( ummi— ion on Indian Cmreiiey. 
192t) Meml'Ci 01 the Kouml Table Coiifeience. 
London V.»:to-'V2 and Joint Farliameiitary 
(ommitrep. 1.>12 T'lbhrntnjii', . The Pio- 
hleiii or the Kiipee Evointion or Pt ovine lal 
Finaiaeiii B,Hn-)i India : Caste in India. 'Miiall 
Holdiijii- am! their Biemeiiie-. The Annihilation 
of Ca-te and Fetieiation i- Freedom, etc Adil- 
/•e'3 Raj (ir.tlui. Hindu Lolouv. Dadar. 
Boinbav. 

AMINL'DDIX. SvLi>. B.A. (('..nt.ii. ). Bar-at- 
Lau ICS., t ullt-ctoi o! h.ituagiii irom 
June iPio h 2l-r Aj'fil. ISn.'i f^duc. 

M A O I'ollem.ite ''chc'ol Alie.nh. till 1914 , 
Dowmuti College ( unibi iiiiie. mitj-iqiS ; 
GiayV Inn. Loudon A— i-tunt ( olleetor at 
Sukkur (Siml). Ahmeilnau.ir and Thana. 
(.<'iiv< r«<f . Safara. Ii>.'7b-:G; Kmund, 1P31. 
Kolaba 1912-1924 Membei ol Bombay 
Legidati'e Connej] 1912-34; (olleetor ol 
Na-ik. 1 * 135 ; Noimn.iTed nieiubei. Indian 
Leui-iatnc .A-vc-mbly. nu* the biuUet -ession 
at Delhi in Tbid ; Colh'i tor ol Last K-haudesh, 
\‘*lh-i7 ; Deputy seuvtaiy. Heveuue Depart- 
ment t‘Jd7-js . Diieitoi of Land Records 
ami ln-pe»tor Geuerul of Heuistiatiou lor the 
Punjm-e or Bombay. 19lS-'i9. Holds Jagiis 
(Inam NiPaizo) in the ProMUce of Bombay, 
Nizam's Dominion Baiodu, .luiia'iadh ami 
Sacliin Mate-, acquiied liy Ills ance-tors tor 
meiitoiion- seivues leudeieil to the Goxein- 
lueiit and States. Nawah Manzil, 

Barod.i 

W.WT’A Kv.i-hs V AYy vi:, Ka<3 Bahaiu u mu 
c B.A. B.I., Retired Judge ut the 

Mudra-- High Coiitc. b. FS74. JJduc. : Mad- 
ia- ( hri'tian rollegc and the Madras Law Col 
Icgf, t’-irmiihae) ami lime.- I’meman 111 Law. 
.Al’preiitned to the late Justice P. il. Sundara 
Awar. Knrollcd a*- u Vakil of the Madras 
High Court, in IS'JS ; l-llcetiou Commis-ioner. 
1921-2.1. Government Pleader. Madra-, 
192.1-27. AcCchI as a Judge of the Madras 
High Comt in 1927. Appointed Advocate- 
Geneiai Jiadra-. in Jlarch I 92S ; nominated 
im mber ol the M.idias Legi''lati\e (.'ounidl, 
Mai< h-lh teiiib>-i 192S; Elevated to the 
B»en< h a.s a permaiKmt Judge m December 
I'lgS; Member of the Law College C'oum il 
from !y21-1931 ; Fir-t Chairman of the 
Madra- l;.ir ( oUii' il Kui'ihted I ‘f;4 .\dd>e<s 
Anauta Sau.in--thc Luz Mylapore. Madra- 
and chittui, Co. hiu, S Vlalabar 
ANEY. Mauhao SniUHAiu. B.A. B.L. (CuL). 
M. L A.. Pleader. 6 2*J Anuu-t /a Vaiiuina 
plied 19251. K'l"<\ ■ JCorii- College. A’agpui- 
Teaehei. Iv.i-hibai Piiv.ite High Seho<)l. 
Amraoti. 1994-07 . joined Imt 190- at Yootmal ; 
Vice lhe-ulciit. ladi.ui Home link* League : 
Pi*-ideut B'-i.ir PioviiiM.il C<mgic-s Com- 
mittee, 1921-1920; .Toined Civil Di-ohedienee 
Moveimnt; .\g. Pi.-idmit, Indein N.itional 
('ong^e-^. 1').33 : Jh-rnbi i. Legi-larive A'.=:embiv 
lorBeiar. 1924-1926 1927-l't 10 .md 192.'>'; 

VlLinlxr. Congii'-- Wi.ikmg Committee. 1924- 
25 and lO.U-'U ; founded Veotinil Di-tnet 
Association. lOlte Memlier. Nelmi Committee ; 
Vice-President, lle-pon-ivht Partv ; General 
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StciL'taiy, C’oniire>5. Xatiou.ilist Paity, 1934; 
Lf-.iilti I Xatu>ii.ili'-t A^‘?t inbiv GroiiD 

19b'}. fieiieial :^^'e^eta^y, .\ iiti-Cotiimnnal 
Award Couieri’Dce \V(}rkiii'i C' rnitu- , 10:i5. 
Ektted iCf-mber of Xajpui I Diversity Court 
since 19o3 and of Hindu I'nivei'.ity Court 
Benait-'- since Idjs. pi'^ln-iU-ons . {_\}\le>\ion 
u! wiituiu- and -pei-clio un Maiatlii; 
A'/'ire ?: Veotinal (Ik-rar) 


AX(; K K ; A .7 0 R S 11 R I M A N T A R 1* V K 
llHAKMVKJ K L'HAXi*ROH S A M B H A J I KAO 
Wa/AU.VT MOaB >A\\\I >AKKH[L BAHA1»C11. 
A. I). C. to 111 - liliiliiie-"' ^iaiiaraj.i Sciiidia . 

lio. ii •itt’il . 

\\il'i>ll lliDli SclumL 
lionibav . Saidai''' ScJu'ul 
C; w alien . Am n uitiiral Jii'*- 
litute. Allahabid . Pn->ci‘f 
hf • Viie-Piesi- 

dt'llt Cxci Utl\M <01111111 

^ A Fondan .uiii P'diti'-al 

(iualior <;o\ern* 
nieiit . rii>ni>is oiijn.iHt- 
nK'Ht' Ivoepei of 111 '- 

Hl'-duie^s'- Pihv Fui'e. 
Sub, I Slihpuii. Ma'^tci of 
Ceienifiiiio ; Private Sriptaiy to ITi-s 
li3ghiie'‘S J[ahaii\|.i >( india , Hiizoor Scf letary. 
Gu’alior Harlmr. A'h^h or 



JiCttei'* to iiiv sofi, lilt j'h n ino III III ltd '^iimiofi'ii) 
ini >'hi/i's?nin, variou> a^ti^h•^ in periodic ab 
and Tiew.>«])aper'«. et( . Unnon/s Contt-nnent nf 
I'lOiiniia -^^e(lnl, the hiudic^T lionour )»v tiwalior 
Goveninient -bW/es.v ; ^aInbha..l ^ ila>, 
(Iwaliur. 


Life Member. Law ley lintitute, Ooty : Life 
Member. South India Athletic Aseuciation. 
blub. Gymkhana. Madra> A'i'l/e&o . Amir 
Maliai Palace. Madras 


ATIVLAXAXDAM Pillai, Dli\ A'-.v-aia, Rao 
BAHA oru B A.,B.L Aoeiit of the Govermnent 


h. 11th July 
Tnchiiiopoly 


of India in Malax a Betiied 
1M)S. .. ''t Joseph’" ColU-ge, 

and Law t ollecc-. M.idras 
'Whih- Sub Mai-'istnite at 
Idiarapuiam, was awarded 
a Hold nudal by cin 
<;o\erniiient with the 
h Heild Vhtiifi-. P,iir„>'f‘in 
(Upward for Valour) for 
chasiim a nuirdercr and 
arrfstiiiH him while armed 
Tah"ihlai. 1911; Deputy 
Collector. 1913. A-!"i"tant 
lieHi-trar of t fi-operativ e 
^ociotie." 1‘‘17 ; A""Maut 
<'oiumi""i..ner of Labour luiS : Publicity 
Gihter. Madras. lOJii . Secretarv 

His Hoyal Hmliin-ss the Priiiee of Wales' 
Hospital t'oiimiittee ; Member. Health 
ProiMuauda BiMoi Presided at the VII 
All-iiidia Catlioiic ( oiihipss at Myhtpore in 
Heeember 19311. felebiated on 3id pei'ruary 
1940 the Golden .lubilee oi his \ieddiiig 
on .!rd Febriiaiy IdUu. iiliuii^ The 

iseiiit ol Memory or tlie Ait of .\p\er Foraett- 
ina. Tlie Perpetiiiil Aliiiaiiae. The .Madras 
1 etc. .It/,/,,',. • Snuiidra 

Mahal. Jvurunibagaram. 



AKBCTllNUT, CLiiioRU Wuj.um I.kncst. 
B L., BA C I L (1930). Meiiibcr, Bonibax* 
Sind Pul'iu >c‘ixu'e (.uninH"'.ioii h 13fh 
I'Vbruarx . ISS'i E,!,,,- Caiii|ib( !l Toll, oe ami 
Queen J* L’Mlxc‘r"it>, Belf.i"t Lnteieil the 
IiKli.iii Serxuc of Lnginocr" a" A""istaiit 
Engineer. i’ W D . in loos, retiieil a> 
Sui-enut» ndiug Engineer in 1940 >eixcd 
for four xears. l914-l‘.H.s in rlie imljan Annx 
during the (ire, it Mar Meniber, Jiomliax 
Mniiiiiiial Corporation. 1931*l9.’.7. Aihhi’^i.' 
Byuill.i Clul), Bcunbii}-. 

ARCOT, Prince of, Xxwab azimzmi. His 
Sir ghulam .'MabomiI' ali Khan 
Bahadur, G.C.I.E. (1917), K CJ.i: (iyo9b/j. 
'I'i Feb. 18S*g 5. latti- r, D-ny. Premier 

.Mahoiiiedan nobitniaii ol Snuthcrii India. being 
the direct male descendant and representa- 
the of the Soveieign Unler of the Karnath. 
Ediu: : ili" JIigli!ie>-" n t iiM d lin pnlnniiiaiy 
education uiidej Mr .J ti<ighton .ind wa'" 
therealtci 'Hliuatcd und''i ( .Morri>on. M A ; 
-^lombe^ of M.ulra" Legi'-latixe Coiimd. 
1904-0. Mcmbtr of llic liiipejnl Eegi-Iatixe 
Count j 1 (Mahonitdau Eh-etiuatt ) of th«‘ 
Madra" J*n‘"id«'ni \ . lOlO-lJ. .\b‘niber of the 
Madias Li g!"!,itix c Coiiiu il Fx noiniaatioii 
191f , awaided title til ilighne'S in 193'} 
Ih‘ jH)s>(-,>s(-.. tiiree (aniioii" to lire salute tin 
'7ii_po| t.iiit <>c(a''ioii" and is .ill.iweii to niain- 
t.iin an Inf.intrx' <.u.ir*l .iinl an J-Im ort td 
tioop- Tile Collet tor of .Madias. Jlr G \\ 
I’lie-tlax ICs, I" rill l.x-OtlMi", i'olitnal 
Dlh. ei .utadittl to Hi" }!ig)uie"s ITe"i<l«nt 
.\lt-liidta Mu"lnii A""im i.ition. Lalmre. I'lesi- 
dent. ^outh Iriiiian |j-!aniiati League, Meidins. 
Proidci Ail-Iiidia Mu^'lml League, 1910 


ARIXDALL. Gioui,) Sminj.v. .M A . LL B 
(Cantsili ) D I.itt (Madias). L R Hist 
> tJa'iid » Pre"ident of The Theosojihical 
StJi-ntx. "Hue June 1934, succeeding Dr. 
Annie Be"ant h. Surrej. England, 1 Dec 
l'-7S III. Rukmiiii. (laiigliter of Pandit 
Xilukanta sa"ti 3 , Madra-s. logo. EiUir Cam- 
binlge I nixei.«.itx ami Cuiititicnt of Europe. 

( ame to India 1903. and for 30 years a^so- 
muted xMtIi Di Besant in eduiatiou and 
politH" Bi-taine ITimijial of the Central 
Himiu i t>l|ege. Brnaie.s (1909). examiner to 
Allali.ibati Lnixej'ity. rej'orteil on Ka"hinir 
edmatit.nal "Vstem . I'liniijuil, Xational 
liaxer"iry iladr.i" whidi m I9g4 conferred 
hom.iarx tiegne (if D J.itt . Dr Rabindranath 
Tagiue. Chanedioi "igmiig hi" diploma . 
Mini"Ter of Etimatitm Jndore, 1020 For 
>ome vaf" Drg,uiizing Set retary for tlie 
All-lmlia Home Rule League and in 1017 
with Dr Be".int niTeined under Defence of 
India At t lla." been Gmieral Set retarx' 

ft»r 'I he 'I heo-oplni .d Soeietx in Eiiglanti. 
An"traiia. Imiia Fird xisited Australia 
192»i and threw hmi'elf into vannii-; activities 
for An"traha " <b-\elo])meiit . foumieti Mho’s 
ft»r Australia J.(‘ague in 1020 Deeply 
mterc-stetl in mternationaliMn is working 
li»r India'." freedom within tlie Brit]"h Ctun- 
monwealth and lor Tlie truini]>h of tlie Allies 
in the M.ir. J leqnentiv \i"irs Europe and 
Aiinriia Is a Bisiiop ol the Lilieral tathohe 
( hun h 1 192.'), a i reeniaii tit tiu' City of 
Ltimlon. ami autlioi of manv piildieatioiis 
ITt'sideiit t)f tin- Aew India League (1930)-' 
I’o.\uni.d Conmu""ioner for tlie Hiiu{u"tan 
Sitmt A""tKiation in tlie 3Iadras Presidency 
(19.‘>9). Adiin’dS : Adyar, Madras, ^ 
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'AM. lit ilLV. ' AYYAXGAR. UiwaN Bahadur X Gopala- 


CLAT HI'DJJAUK. i! •?! D.I' , 0. 7tli April | 

• N ui Ju't'pli lliii'b.itk .T B Lnerpooi, ' 

' ilii^'s.ill L'uiY*_i''ity 

UolieL'e. L]\t.'ti''jul Li'L^ni'ii ou rh“ 

Adumalry Haiboui I'onlt, • in Port 

Tiii't. I all utta. Mi'-ioii to | 

UalLUtl.i, with T\Mi jf.!- a? 1 uiatu i 

oi •'t Ann- ■-> '? l.anib,-T!i ainl War i 

K'j^pital t'h.tjil.iiu Bo'iib.iy. I'GH-l 7 . finaion. | 
I'llt) Viie^r inn Bi-huii'" Tlou-st*. j 

T>ibi-uyaih. A-" an 

ATAL. 11 VI J’.AUAin u pANl-lf Am UINAFH MA 
h. I'y'fl. Lihn : ,it tin Mai- iiaja •> lall'-t-n ' 
.Taij'iir. M A. iMuii <'inTtat < <'ll» ■-»* 1 
Aliahaba-l) m a 'laujbTrt .-f Inn lliMit 

iJ'ifntiii.i'il., '•n r,j B.ih.i- ' 

itu! '' a p r n Apj'i'iur* «l ' 
T)i aaii G.i'tt rn Division 
‘ (inlfo .^h-mbi-r, loniun 

* ' ami ll'tim I in-nr^iHni'T -if 

, iSV ift T)i, .Tai]aii ''tatn t •»n-ii il 

* • ' Finaii’t* Mini'tir ' 

-.,-1^-. Uuuull m' >r.tta 

llapinM'-ntP'l .lainur at tin* ' • 

linpenal K-huation ' 

I k t^rnmu in l...n.i->n P'-i7. j 

^ \\ -laipui State Ad\ i-er ut the 

•St-v — X \ V '.u..,ni(l ami Tliinl K'-iiml 

Table Gonterema' Lomlou (Ihli ami | 

Hollis uTunto nl \ illaut' uml I onl tioin tin . 

htate. Aililit'ii ■’ Atal Baa. Jaipni i 
ilajputaiia \ 

AT'('inXBi:( K, Bt Gi.v Ci.viDK .b->nN I 
KYflF. GB Ih-U ( S I. I'lpi l)><) PUT: i 
()>>K. l‘.iP> . Imlian Aiinv ( oniinamler ' 
Mferut Bi'tnct. Imlia. «imf I'Uis; Now on ( 
sei\i*e in Gitat Br.raui * «>I -h I l-t j 
Punjab 'ince l'>n ami II I 

Punj.ib lle-it "inee I'.'-b'): h l.'-'-l. ' ol l.ih- 

Cnlouel Jaim Ulamle Am tunlm k, il A /«. I 
Phil,' Jessie >1. •'! late Alnxamb-i MtuaU. «>( ! 
Inimrhaddvn. lvinl<-< li-llanm^rh. Jhrtli'hin’ 
h'd'if. . Welllliuriiu ('allrui- Lu'Vpt, 

. Aden. Ini3 ; Mij'Ui>''rami.i IhPbl'j, 

(do'pati lie', O . ( mix de Gm-rri- O G I. . 
Brevet Lt -Lul ) , (^pefaliun-. aaam-t i- i'P* ^ 
MolmiamU, i')J> (dr.-.j-at* lie' < !> > . 

Miiliiiiaiid Oper.itiini'?. I'T, i ili 'p.ir< In-', ^ 
(' S.I J , lin|><'iial m I t uU« Lie, ia.t7, i 

c<tiniuamle(l Bt Gatt l^r I’unjab Re-^t , . 

50 . lU'tiui till, >tall (allege (luetta, ! 
l'J'lU-iU’J3 , i Dimnaud. i 'oaw.ir BrlLfail* , j 
India, I'ldo-ih, I)< pul\ Uii*f "f (hmial! 
Staff, Army lleadi)uartei>, imlia, P''jn--5S 
Cl"b L'liited Sr-iMiT 

AUGUSTI,lv .TO'Uini. h oul'tl>' ina 

family with loii'A eoiiiimutal TiioUmhi' ' 

Took'to bU'iiK's' ' ally in hie n ajnom . i in 

joint ^^tock enteipii'e m , . 

Tra\amoiP. Mbm one or 

the fir.'t TO iiitiodnee V 

motor indii'try in the . /m iM 

State a lan-lliolder A ^ 

and b u ' i n e " m a n = :t|- , 

Pounded tlie Palai iviitr.il •• t- I 

Bank Jdd , \vhi< li i- a 
mei.ilier oi the Ri.-'Cive 

Hank OI India and i' one ^ i .g. ' J B B 
oi the chiei hank' in Mmrh . 

India the M.imn'iim^ A . 

Diieetoi -Jl the Bank Hum 

the be^iniim''. ; Palai, S.t 




&\\A3ii B.A . B L . G s I u.l B Prime 
Mini'-ter, Jammu A' Ka'hmir >tate b. 31•^t 
Alarth lS.s*2 „i Sil Koinalammal /hbm 
We-'Iey Pre'iili‘m.y and l.avv Gulleun-', Madra-s. 
A'?-'tr Profe">nr Pai hai\.ipp<ih' Golle.'e. 
Ma-lia", PiOl . intiad ^fadra" ( ivil Service 
>)y a < ompetitive examiuatiou in 1''05 ; 
Dt piiTv t')ll<'ti>r. Pto')-i‘Jl‘i ; C'i>lle(tnr and 
T)i''rri<t JGi-ii-'TK.te P>2h . ^Member, Indian 
1 1 ui-lathe A-"'embly lo27 : ReLri'tiar-Gein'ral 
of Pam hayat' amt [ii'pei ti-r il Lot al Bodits. 
P,t21-‘J'' ( »llett<ir and Pi'trnt ilaLOUrate, 

AnanT.ijuii lii'pettHi <d Jlunnipal 

< lUiiii il" and laaai H-.ard' l‘'Al-32. Se>re- 
fai V' to GiiVi rniimnt. i* W. Department, 

Pre.-i-leiit Jiidi.in Dllnei" A-'in-eia- 
floll, M.allas ]o5r)--’.7. MrlJlbtM. Bo.ird of 
Rrvinu*. Madias l'>.n»-37 . I’lime Mmi'ti r 
of Iva-hmu '.im*' Apiil IP.37. . 

Ma'-Detober* s-iiuauMi (Kashmir). Ah>v 
Ai'iil .laimuu iTawij Xanua Parbat, 
Advai, Ma«lra.' 

AVVAXoAR. X. X l)LV‘ \N' BAiUDun BA. 
f, G i: . M I i: 1 fnd B< Tir. d Glih i Knuinepr 
m Mv'Oie /, 1"1. "loinoLM. :>ry'Sorp State 
>oii .'if the !at« Ml N Ki 'hav lyangar, B A. 

Shmtoua &. liool 
.od sen.nd -iiad" art' 
to'l.-n ikiill'lol "f Alt' 

Madia' Gnivet'ifv liooi Tin- 
1 e It r 1 a I G " 1 I ' u e. 

H.iiil' ilttrt { 001 1 

.loii.<-d the Collt'ie t.f 
•S' n 111 -• i'-ioiia in I'Mil 

M 1. ile'.opt- of t!i<- 

Bombav I iiivtM'itv in 
ilMi.'.. wnrilil'-' tin* .1. lines 
Beikliv Lr<»li! niMlal Im 

to}r[.liiU tile ll-.t Joined 
tli.‘ H.ouibav H \N 1> I'lOh |{. -tiled liom the 
ImU.oi ^e^ \ n ( ol iaejiiieii' ni 1 o 5o . rliief 
Ln-jim-ei and ^e^ n-tarv to ilie Govi-inment 
ofM\-)!*-. I* \\ D Ai'o foi '.ome 

\« ai' >!• » i« ratv lot.ovt 1. lei tin al A Hallway 
JtiparTimnf' in addition i'.i't Ihe'ident, 
Ju'tituti-m ol Jai'aim I I ' (India'. Hoiuhav 
Bmoine'iii't ( « ’i'-’o " and Mv'oie iLaLOneei'’ 

As'.HhUlot, Rt M'i'd Th.- Boiiit a\ 1’ W ii 
llaiulbook \ 11 I di' !iiii undi i the oidei o{ tlie 
Go\t oi I’.omhiv, fu uhnh the tliank' of 
Govt well •«l«l^.d 1 ). V ,01 Bahadui I'.Mt. 

j Hold', tlie J» Uii lMi:t,,ti, ''i|\ci Jiildlee .md 
foionation Mi dam 'Jiavelle’l loiind the 

world m 1'>’.7 '■tmhim-' tiir sewam- ntiiiz.i- 
ti-iu and < 1 i'jio'al pinlileins .t-h/o-ss; 

Ha'V.omudi, Haii-ialoic 

AZIZ, svi 0 Aiinil, Hairi'T,'i-at-r.iw b ISs', 
Hdm . ' ihitna GolleLriate Sih-ioi .md tlie 
Patna. Bih.ir National ami st ( oiuniiia's 
Colhm'. Galled to the Bar Ia the .Middle 
Temple hiir.dhd Advoiate of th. i ah utTu 
Hnth Court. L'U 5 and ot tie- I’arn.i {pL'h 
, I'.Uh. Noted (iiii'iiia! ! iw m i Game 

; lilt') xirominem e earlv i-i Iiii fi-r 'm i.d and 

I pliilauthropie m tiv h u •- louiiil-d th' Patna 

Gliib, the L rdti punlie Ihna! ■ atl n had to the 
Anjniiiaii [’'lamia Patmi Pi. -id* nr and patioii 
ot tlie liK al MU'hin oi [.han.iae Jnti rr'ti d in 
the de\.lop!mnt of i r*li], jiU"-!dtd over 
'.eveial Gidu liti lai \ i onteiem e- Returiied 
• to the provimiai I'-'^i'latiOL’ linn e siJci.e.'siv ely 
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iu l‘J20. 1930 and 1937. Minister of • 

Education. Biliar and Orissa, 1934 to 1937. 
licsigued seat in I)ecein)‘t*i 1937 Elucteil i 
President Bihar Pro\iutial 31u^Iim Lea;zue. ' 
March lOjS lle-elerted in I'l.j.'s-S'j. l*f39-4ii 
Meiiiher. Ail-India Mu-?lini Loauin* AVoikina . 
I'onuaittei*. < hLinnian 01 the 2r»ili 
ci rlie AH-Xiidia Mu'lini ]A-c(iue licM iu Patna 
Beceiaiiei 103S Bt viL'iied Pie'.idoiiT'>hiji and j 
A I.M Woi kina (.'onindttee 111 1940 Appoin- 1 
ted Judicial and Eci le^ia'-tical Meinhci. , 
H. E H. the Xi^aiuS <>oveimnenT. Hytleia- j 
had. T)n in Eel>. 1 ‘)4u .• * Dilkuslia.’ j 

Patna. 11 T.K. 

BABEil Siiuii Pumj)>; (h-n., GBE.! 

K.C’.s 1 , X.o I L., J[on Col l‘^ntl'^h Ainj> . , 
h. 27th Janu.irj s of 11. jj. Ilou. j 

(J-ener.il Mahaiaia Pliandr.i (■.(.’ B.. ett., | 
I). <t Police. (l')Uj-2'0 D tJ Med I>cpt i 
{1932), Delhi Duihai. (I90>). Mvjt.dj 
Lurupe, {190.'') . in (har 2 c '-f -houtini' ananjje- 1 
nicius dminu vi-it of Kihl: <;.-ur^e V. (P.Mli I 
attached A H () . riiiU.i (IManh 19i.'> to Fch 1 
1919) a' I ton .N’cjiale^e ( oiitina« nts duinii: ■ 
{Treat War (D* 'jut( In*':, ^pf•cla]|v thank-' of' 
Cs-in'C in India, K r > I . K i T.E hu 
meritorioii' Service. I't ('li^ .Vepal Star 
{191<S) • thank.' of ^t•Ilal (hivt ami .•'word ot 


bhop C American Methodist Episcopal Church) 
May 1924. Pv.blications : “The Making of 
a Christian Collc-ee in India” (Calcutta) 1906; 
“ God’s Heroes ; Our Examples” (Mysore Citv) 
191*3; “ Xew Etcliiugs of Old India” (Xew 
Yotk) 1917; “India, Beloved of Heaven” 
(Xew York) 1918; “ Hindustan’s Horizons” 
(Calcutta) 1923 ; “ Indian Church Problems ” 
(Madras) 1930 ; “ The Solitary Throne ” 

(Madras) 1931 . “ Visions and Victories in 

Hindustan” (Madras) 1‘31; “ Warne of 

India” (IMadm?,) 1932. Address: 12, 
Boulevard Road. Delhi, 

BAllAWALPL'lt • SAHIH/.\ltA 91 o H A M Ji A n 
Ann.ts AnuA'i. Wali-AHj^ji ot Hi' Highuess 
the Xawah llulei Ikdiadur 
or Bcduivalpui. h. on 
the 22iid ol Mai( h 1924. 

He J(Ulud the Uttlii'Oli 
{hl'l' {'oileev. J,.ihoie 111 
Fehiuaiv l‘»u. nhcie he 
li.i' heen t<*ei\in‘j Iin 
ediu ition ^nue He 

!»•( f ive.i rlie 1 oio- 

nation .\Ie<!al 19. >7 .ind 
i' like hi' lathei. keen 
in lOdnnr and simntine. 
and i' al'O vciv T(Uid oi 



Honour. WazirPtau Field Forte. 1V)17. 
(Despati ite") ^pel lal iinMiTi'in l»y c-in-C in 
Intlia and (ro\i '{Ten in Count il . Nfpaie.»e 
Military Decoi.irion for hr.neiv: .it A H !»• 
India, as 1. Gen Xepalc'e Continui-nt tlinine 
Afuluiu War. lnp){(;B.l. , Medalj Ih ])rt‘- 
beiited .Vepal at Vuitiicin {.oiimiaiul .Manoeux- 
re& at Attuck (192.')) inineiuon ul son Bala 
Shum Shere hUppU. d Ptikh.ua with pipe 
diinklng water et'stiim oxti K' J lae. 
Address: Elutmaudu, Vepai 

BADEXOCE, Alixandi:); CtMEUox. M a . 
F.S.I. (1930), C’.T.E, (1931), Doj>Ht\ .\udltoi 
{.Icneial of India b. 2nd Jiil\ l.•<^9. ?/i Jc" ' 
Creg Mackenna. 1014, FV///. • Dunteimline ! 

High sciiool ; Edmhui ‘d) and Oxi.ml I'nivei- | 
sdie" Joined Punjab <’ 0111111 , "ion as' 
.•Assistant Coiiuni'S'ionei 1012: x.inoils ]>osTs i 
in The Punjab 19i2*is . Cndci-Seeierai \ to I 
liinjab {fovernnifiit. 101 .'' ; At eounfani 1 
{icneral. Ccntial Pio\inec-< 1919. I’O'ts and • 
Telemajiii«; 1923.; Centi.tl Ilexenu' ' 192" ! 

Dijcttor t)f K.ulwav Aiviit le.JO. Dcjuitx 
Auditoi-Ciennalof India 19')2 Pnhlu-nt, ons \ 
Official Iteports Addiess: 4, Yoi k I’l.ice, [ 
Xew Delia. ! 


' Stamp {olleiiina Baliawalpur. 

:bailfv. .AiirHi'R Charles John, King’s 

Police Medal (1920), C. I E. (1931). 
in"P.-t toi-«h*iieial ot Police. Bonibav. b. 
2ml October iss6. m. to Heather M. H. 
, Hickie. Educ : St. -Andrexv's College and 
, Kina’." Hospital, Dublin. Joineti Indian 

I Police, 19o<‘>. Address • Poona. 

I BA HID. {JlM.UAL SlU llAUKY IlKAl'- 
I C'lUMl' Dtil ..LAS Iv C P . CP, CM,(!.. 

I Cl 1 : . D >.() I* > {' , ( io]\ lie gneiie (FiaiRC) 

With I'alins thutial Ofliui { ouunanding-m- 
{'111* I. Fa'teiu Command .\ 1). (itn'ieial 

to the King "hue Pi.js }>. 4th Aj.iil. 1S77 m. 
Mai\ d t»r 1 apT.tlu .\ { alileetUt. Ednc . 

{'hittm .uul U M t Sandhin't 12th Bengal 
C.ixalix Piiuatle Mayoi. I<M ; A. DC. to 
t; D.C. in Chier Ahiei.slmt : A.D.C. to G.O.C. 
Ist Col ps. B.E.F. . G S.O. (Ind.). Cav. Corps. ; 
O.C, Sth AigxlUhiic Highlanders: G.O.C. 
7')tli Inf. Bngatie. B.i: F., B G.G.S , Balu- 
» histan Corps, 'ihird Vtghan War: G.O C. 
Zhoh P.rigade , Comni.imlant S.O S. Belgauni : 
ICA anti Xorth. rn Command. G.O.C. 

Koliat Oistriet . (r.O.C. Deccan District; 


BADI.EY, Bue.nton Tiioui KN (Bibiior), M. A.. 
D.D,, LL. !>., T’ellow uf tiie Aineiiean 
Geogiapliieal Sot ict\ , Areinhcr. Phi Beta 
Kappa Fraternity; Aleinber. Sigma Alj.lia 
Epsilon FrateiintV, Bishojt of the Meiho.list 
Episcopal Cluiicli. Delia Aiea. b. Ala\ 29 
1876. m. Mary I’utn.iiii Steams of Itoston 
Univei’"irx, Bostttn, M.,ss., P’.S.A. Educ.. 
Ohio Wi slesan Fnix , Delaw.iie Ohio. B A„ 

■ P.D . Coluiiilu.i Uiii\ \f\\ Yoikiitx.AfA 
>inip'oii College, Induuiola. Iowa (J.Ll>)i 
Frofe"nt' of Fimhvij hiterature. Tan know ' 
Christian 1 ollegr, laieknow. I'HK)-1999 j 

{leii ^.1 ret.trx , Fpwoitii J.t agm*. Imlia j 
and Bmmu, 191U-17, Assoiiate Seerttarv. [ 
Board of Foreign Mi'sions, New York, 1918-19; 
executive Secretary, Centenary Movement. 
India and Burma, 1920-24 ; Consecrated Bi- 


Tirah. 1S97-IS9S. Great Wat. France 1914-18 : 
lUird Aighan War. Wazin.'tan Operations 
. 1921. A'A/o." ; Nairn Tal. 

'BAJPAI, SlU GlKJA SllANKAK, B, {0\on ) 

I Ik Sc (\Ilaha).ad) KBL, C.I.E.. I.C.s’ 
I M«-inl.ri of tilt Vieertiv s J.xeciiTive Couneil. 
iroiii I't April 1940. h 3 April 1S91. Ed/zc. • 
Ainu Central Colleg.', Alhdi.ihad and Alerton 
College. OkPu.! .Ipi'omted t.. the I C S in 
Xttvciuber 191.', , T'uder-S^retary to Gov.-rn- 
inent. rnitid Frov inee'. ^20-21 Secretarv 
for India at Impfual ( onttaeiiic, 1921 and at 
Conference for Limitation of Armanient-i 
Washington. 1921-22- on <leputation to the 
dominions of Canada Australia, and New 
y.ealami 1922 ; I nder-"erietarv to the 
{Jovernment of India. Dept of Education 
Health and Land--, 1923 ; deputed to South 
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Africa, 1925-26; Deputy Secretary to the 
Government of India, June 1926. Secretary 
to Government of India, 1927-29 ; Dt-putcd 
to Geneva, 1929 and 1930 art'l to the Indian 
Hound Table Conft-rence, 1030-31 : Ttin- 
por.ir\ Mt-iubcr oi th ‘ Vii tioy’s Exc,-Uti\e 
CoLinci], Seiit. nttiei 1935 tu Jamiaty 1030 
Secr«.-rary X>) tli*- Go\ friiiUL-tiT i.f Iiidia Dept 
uf Education. Ht-alth and LaiuK l'>i2-l'J4U. 
Addre^i, . i. ivin;^' Gcor^- A\ eime. New Delhi. 

BAJPEYI. SEETLA PRA^AT^ H A (1-''S5). Kai 
Bahadur (1919), C. I. E. 110131. Kt (lodo). h. 
19th April 1965 m Kukinmi K'hr, 
t'annine ('oileae. Lm know. Couhriiied as 
ilunsir in lf<02. ni Uudh JiidiLial Servn e , 
District and ^e^^ioii Judire 1916: came in 
Jaipur Govt. Service 111 1921 ; appointed 
f’hiei Justice, .laipui in 1924 . appointed 

Judicial ilinhtei. Jaipur in 1911. .4 '/•//<?> 5 . 

Jaipur. 

BALARAiU. lYFH. T s,.BA Mana-jhv^ 

Diiector. The sitaiam Sp:i A’ Wvu Mill'' 
Ltd , Tiiciiur h July 1<S4 Kd'n : Mikai , 
Hi'ih Sihool, Tiithni, ami 
Pie-sideu'.y r oU'-'Ue. Madi.i'' | 

{B .4 ). Vudement tnuninu i 
in \\ea\ inu at The Si i Kama i 
Vaima iJoveinment Tei hni- j 
cal Iu-ntut«. Xaucnoil ■ 

'it.llted the Pudipl'-MIl 
^^ea\m2 fa* toiv m T.iuS. j 
with 5 haudiooiii^. iatci , 
( ouveited into .1 lmiitc<l 
I liahility » (Jitii'auv un-iet tiie I 
i name oi The sir.uain spu 
A \\\<i Ltd N'nmla-i 

oi Spindle'S. 15 iimi . employe' l.Joo ui whom 
about 400 hi iii'i woiinu Mana’-ouir hne. tm 
roi a lew ye.ii'' .ind now lomto! «)r 'Ihe 
Sitaiam .\n'_do- \\ur%< dn- I’lianiia- v Ltd 
Lv-ineiiilH’i. I'.i oiioinie (Jevelopmi-Dt 
iiiittee : t\\ 1 ' I (‘le< ted meiuhei. I nt hui Minii« i- 
[i.ility , r)iieitoi Davaii'ici.' i MilN 

J.td • uoiinnated Dm-ctot. ^ CM-Inn T,.uid 
Moit'i.i'jic Bank . member IhMul or rh( 
(fOVeruiiieiit ludu-tiial A Tetliunai Kxamin.i- 
tioii" , nicnthei, ( ochiii Cottage fnii.i'ti i « -n 
ro-(»y) Nlarketiu'i Society Was toi a teim 
meiiilM-i oi the ('othin Iwuid.itiw < ouinuL 
elected uiiripy> 0 '-eit ( nndiuT'»a villaicc- -icliool 
and taki > keen mten-T m San-krit i duration 
Jti-f'n'iihiiH ^tudv or Hindu Philo-'Op’ny 
A'idrt-'yi ru-h]>auiu. Tin hui 

BALASUN'DRAM N'Aiiu , M . Dewan k 

(1926). LIE (1930) Skin- A Hides Exp<»rti t 
and Merciiant. Ha- »\teu-i\e trade coam.'- 
tions uitii the Liinfiio’iit I'liited Ivinirduin 
and the I'uited State- ot 
America b. in Novc-ndier 
1876. Was o{ 

Madras in 1934. I'lc-nleiit ol 
the Southern linlia (.haiul-er 
of Lomineru' lojs-.jo \ k e- 
Freaideiit of tile South'-ru 
India Skin and Hide 
Merchant-’ .A-s-'n lation and 
Direi tor of tlie Indian ''te« I 
Rfilhmi MiiG Tiiistte of 
tlie -Nladras Port Trii-t. 

Councillor, Corporation .d 
Mailras Takes ureat lurerc-t in pfiilaii- 
thruphic activities, was the Secietary of the 




Madras Provincial Committee- of the Silver 
Jubilee (1935) and Anti-Tuherc ulosis (1936) 
Funds Trii-tee of the Tiiher< ulo-i- A-socia- 
tion of Madra- fhainnaii of the St John’s 
Ambulance A— omtion. Madras Provincial 
Branch I- on the Exeuitive Committee 
of the Madra- A--ociation for the Blind. 
Visited Eit'-daiid and fontimnt in 1936 
Address Ritherdon Road. Vrpery, Madras 

BALKRISHN'A. Du. .M A. PhD. F.S S . 
FPt.ES, Principal and Prof uf Economic-, 
Rajaram Colleue b 22 Dec 1>'62 m Mi'^- 
Dayaljai Mal-ev, B. F.N'.A. A’t///' . . Govt. Hmii 
School Multan 1) A 5'. ( olle-ae and Govern- 
ment Ct.llc-ae Lahore School of Economics 
and Politic-, J.oiidon. Was Principal and 
Governor, (iutuku.i L'uivei-ity. Haiadwar. 
Vice-Piitu ipal loi -IX veai- ancl Piof. or Hist 
and Eton loi 11 \eai-; Piincipal, Rajaram 
Colleiie. 1922 , ( haiimau. Sei-ondary Teachers’ 
Association . Pie-ident. Tethnical School ; 
Col. Woodeliou-e Oiphanaize. shaliii D. 1-Tee 
Hidh School Attendeil Wi-rld Fellowship of 
Faith- at (.liicauo. 1933 Vm.', „ a> i-m . Coin- 

iiicrical Relation- between India and England ; 
Tlie Indu-tiial Decline in India . JJeinauds of 
Deiiiocrac.v : Hindu Plnlosophers on Evolu- 
tion; sliiv.iji the Great . Indian Coii-titutiou . 

7 iiook- on History, Ecunoinic-s. Politics aiul 
Kelijion m Hindi; History of India in Marathi. 
Addiei-i . Sluihupuri, Kolhiipur 

I BALRAMPUR. Mahakv.ia P\tesiiw.\ui 
1 Prasad Si.n'oh Saheii h. 2 Jan. 1914. 

I m Nov. 1032, d of H. 11. the late 

.Nlaharaja sir Ojaielra Shaiiisher .Tiiiiiz 
Bahadur Raiia. GC.B, G.C'.S I. G.C.MG , 
G C V.O. I) C J. (Dxon), F.ll.G.S. Prime 
Mmi-tcu and ronuiiuiidei-iu-Chief of Nepal. 
Educated at .Mavo College, Ajnier 193()-35, 
Is till- piemi'-i I'aluiidar in the Fniicd Pro- 
viiu-csoi A’itaand Gudh Vc-led with powcis 
to admiui-tc‘i and maiuuie hi- e-t.ite l'J37. 

Kidiiiu and T-‘nnis. Adi!/ei8 
B (Itampiu , Oudli. 

iBANEK.Il A.viIVl CllAkv.v. lES, 51 Se. 
1-t < la— (< a! 1913). .M A (1 aiitah ). F K \.S 
(EiiU). 1 N I 1-t cla-,- Al.ith T’fjpo- Part 1 
(1916). Wt.inuhT Math T'rijios Part 11 
R'.mt.ih ITr.ie— Ol .md Head ol Depart- 

ment ni .M.it Jieiti ttn -. i E . Allahabad 
I nivei-itv b 2 5;d ^ept ISUI , i,i to ITollia 
Neouv (1921) Kd'ii /.ill.i N. iiool, Bhunal- 
' j)Ur . i’le-ideiu V College. ('al(Utta; Claie 
Gnlleue. Camliiidec- . P>eliai Govt Scholai to 
I 1 atiihiid’ 2 c‘, 191.5 roimdatinn Scholai. Claie 
< ollcUe. Camhiidiie iTe-idc-nt iit (l.ue 
1 olleue Debatin'.; Soi letv loi tv\o teiiiis in 
I 191.--1',) Aj'pointed lT()li--oi ot M.ithe- 
matii- Mini 1 eiitial ( oUc-.,". \llaliii)ad. 
1920, hcMMUie menihei. Indian l.dm ariou.d 
8eivn.‘ 1921. -HIV it e- lent to AJl.dialj.id, 
[ nivei-itv, 1922; ITe-ideiit Sccundaiv JMin a- 
tioiial tonn-ii-iire. I P. I9j;. J'lonioted to 
Jimioi .^election ol the 1 LS I'Gi. Ht)u. 
Sec-ietaiv Piddi' lal)iai\ AllaiialMil 1 ii-,t 
Secretaiv o) National .Icadcouv or si lence, 
' Allahabad, loi two veal- its Vn c-Pie-ident' 
Feilovv ol Roval A-r i onuiiin a! 8oLiet.v (Bnu.) 
and c»l N'.ition.ii In-tilute ol .’-cic-uce-' ( ludi.i). 
Fii-t Pie-ideiiT OI Mathematic-, seition of 
Indian '-cieiiie ( oii' 2 i<‘— , whidi w.is se{)aiated 
, from Pin sic- section m Juu. 1940; A-sociate 
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Editor in Mathematics for Indian Science • 
Abstracts. Fubli'.attoa.s : Seseial research, 
papers in Hydrodynamics, A'lnlear Physics, ! 
NVave Mechanics, Pelativity and Expanding I 
Universe, Galactic Dynamics and Asiiouomy. ' 
Address : G\au Xutir, Beli Road, Allahabad. | 

BAXERTEA. rRAMATUAXaTH, Prof., Dr., M.A. | 
(Cal.), D.SC. Econ. (Lond.), Bar-at-Law, ' 
Member, Indian Legislative Assembly, Fellow ; 
and Member of the Syndicate, Calcutta Uni- ! 

veisity ; Pr^ ^ident, Indian 
Political Science Con- 
fi-rence, Icuu; a renow- 
ned economist 

and one of the most distiu- 

guDhed educationists 

in India. Edn'... Piesi- 
dent y College, Calcutta 
and London Scliool of 
Economics . a. prominent 
member of the Bengal 
Legi'iative Council. 19- >- 
)ii; ^[HHo ProIe^'ol ot 
Economics Calcutta Uni- 
versity, 1920*35” Piesiduit, Council of Po-sl- 
Gradnare Teachmg in Alt'*. Calcutta Unner* 
sity, 1931-33 Delegate to the Longiess of 
Univeisities, Uxhnd. 1021 : Dean. Faculty of 
Alts, Calcutta Univei'ity. 1U29-3U . President, 
Bengal Ec<<uomio Society, since 1027; 
President, Indian Economic Confeteuce, 1030, 
Vice-Piesident, Ciiugie« Xationalht Party. I 
Bengal; Publication* • A study of Indian ' 
Economics, Public Ailmiiiintiafioh in Amdent 
India, Fiscal Policy in India, HDtory of Indian 
Taxation, Indian Finance in the Da.vs of the 
Company. Pio\incIaI Finance in India, etc. 
b. November l'^79 Address: 4 Vidyasagar 
Street, Calcutta. 

BANERJI, Sill ALiiioN llAJKrM.vn, Kt.(1025), 
l.C.S., C.S.l. (1921), C.I.E. (1911), b. Bristol, 

10 Oct. 1871 ; m. 1898, d. of Sir KrNhrm 
Gupta. Edae. : Calcutta ^■uiver-lt^■, Balliol 
College, Oxford; M.A . 1802 ‘ Rntere-' 

I.C.S.. 189') ; 'Crved a* district otticer in 
the Madra-. Pre^idenej : Diwan to if. H. the 
Maharaja of Cochin,' 19(i7-l4 ; reveitcil to 
Britisli service. 1915 ; Colh-ctor and J)istri4't 
Magistrate, Cuddapah; -.crviees placed at the 
disposal of Govirninent ol India, Foreign Pe* 
partiuent, for employniioit as Member of the 
Executi\e Council or H H the Afahar-ija *^1 
Mysore, March lOlh, Dfticiated .as Dewaii 
of Mysore, 1919. Kctircd tiom the T.P.S, 
Diwan of Mysore. 1022-20. Foreign Minister 
Kashmir. 1927-29 Uvarded f Clas* title 
“ Rajiimantr.i'lhurina " ot ( binthibhcninda 
Order, with Kiiiilats hy H H The Maharaja 
in open Dur})ar, Oct 1923 I'xhlinHions : 
The ■■ Indian 'i’anglo" (PHbn*.hp<l by 
Hutchm&oii Co). "An Indian Fathlinder'’ 
(Publibheil l)v Kemp Halt I're-^. ltd ). "The 
Rhythm of J.umg" ( Putihslied tiy Kider A 
Co.). Addre'^', : c,i> Coutts A I o . 440, Strand, 
Loudon, W.C. 2. 

BANERJT, SUKrMAK, RAI B\HVJ)UK, B.A., 5 
Retired Assistant Ct)mmi^•'ioner of Police, j 
Calcutta. 6. 5 October ISm). m. to Sulla’s- i 

sini, eldest d. of late Knmai Satyeawar i 
Ghosal of Bhukaihis Raj. Ednc. : St. X'avierN I 
College, Calcutta; Law cla,‘'S, Government 
College, Krishnagar , Bengal Police Training 1 


School ; obtained First prize in Law in the 
Final examination of the Police Training 
School. Joined Calcutta Police in 1902 ; 
haa been on several occasions especially 
mentioned in the Annual Admini.'«tration 
Reports of the Calcutta Police. Title of 
Rai Sahib conferred by Government, 
January 1931 and the title of Rai Bahadur 
couleiied in June l‘J35. Appointed Justice 
of the Peace ; promoted to Ag. Deputy 
Commissioner of Police.- Calcutta, tempora- 
iily in 1935. retired in 1936. Address : 
1. Parusar Road, Calcutta. 

BAPNA Wazir-up-Dowl V. Rai BaH-APCR 
Sir Seewmai., Kt . C.I E . B.A., B Sc . 
LL B , Prime Minister, Bikaner, b 24th 
.April 1S82 m. Shreem.iti Anand Kumari, 
d. of The late Mehta 
Bhopal Singh, Dewan of )- -- 

Udaipur Edxe. ■ at 
Maharana's High School, 

Udaipur ; Govt Collciie, 

Ajmer and the Muir 
Central College. Allaha- 
bad. For abemt a year 
practDeil law in Ajmer- 
Merwara ; scrveii in 
Jteuar for about a year 
and u half as Judicial 
Othcer. appointed District 
and Se*<ion3 Judiie in 
Indore State, 1907 . 1908, Law Tutor to 

H. H. Maharaja Tukoji Rao III His 
Hicihncs*’ Second ‘'ccTctary, 1911 and Firf<t 
Secretary, 1013: Home* MiiiDter, 1915. 
retired on Special pension, 1921: joimd 
Patiala State as a M)^i•^ter . rojeiined Holkar 
State Service a* Homo Mini*Tcr. 1923; 
soon after appointed Deputy Prime Mini^tir 
and Ihe’sideut of the Appeal ConuniTtee of 
the CabiiM't , Prime M!ni>ter and President 
of the rahlnet, 192f) to 19;h9 ; retired in 
June 1939; aj'pointed Prime MinDter, 
Bikaner in Angu^t 1939 Rai Bahadur. 
1914 : and C I E . 1931 ; a substitute Delegate 
to the Indian Round Table Conference, 1931 ; 
T)elej'ate to the AS’=ieinbly of the League of 
Nations, 1935 Knighted, 193*). L'l>fb : 
A'ntoria Jlemorial Club, Bikaner. Addiess: 
Bikaner (Rajpntaua). 

BAKIA, Lt.-Col (Hon.) Hi8 Highness Ma- 
H.xuwvAL Shri Sir Ran.iitsinhji, Raja of • 
K.F.SJ. (1922). b 10 July 1886; one'' one 
d. Edtic.: Rajkiiniar College. Rajkot; 
Iiiipcrial Cadet Corps, Dehra Dun, and in 
Entrland, Served in European War, 1914-15 
and ill thr Afghan War, 1919. Huct-ives a 
salute of eleven cun'-. Addref-s : Devgad 
Baiia(Baria State RIy.). 

BARNE, The Ht. Rev. George Dunsford, 
D.I), M.A. (Oxou), C.l.K. (1923) O.B.E. 
(1919., V.D. (1023) ; C'nmeciated Bishop of 
Lahoie, November Ut 1932. b. May 6, 1879. 
m. Dorothy Kate Akerman. Ediic. : Clifton 
College and Oriel Coll , Oxford. Asstt. 
itister, Summertields. Oxford, 1902-08 ; 
Ciiiate of Christ Church. Simla, 1908-10 ; 
Chaplain of Siulkot, 1910 ; Chaplain of 
Hyderabad, Sind. 1911; and Asstt. Chaplain 
of Karachi, 1911-12. Principal, Lawrence R. 
Mihtar\ School, S.ina^ar, 1912-1932, A(fdr«s«,* 
Bisho^bourue, The Close, Lahore. 
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BARODA, Her Htghxf'^s Mah\rasi Shanta • 
Dfvi Gaekwar daiiAhter of Sardar Mansins- | 

, rao <.Thorpade and Mrs j 
Ya'.hod.i r»ai Ghoipade j 
of Kjihapur. h October j 
l‘tl4 January 1U29, 

h r i m a n t Yuvraj , 

Prataj'Sinba Gaekwar now 
Ill's Hulmt'S the Maharaja ; 

J Gat-kwur of Earoda — two j 
* sons and four danixhtrr« ' 
hd'U- • priv.ttt-ly — has ; 
travelled extrTiM\t iy in • 
India. hnJilaiid uiid the 
Continent of Mirope — is a 
member of Suvretta :skatiniz t lub. >t. Moritz 
Ilecreution : Enlinjr, Sk.itiiiA and Ikidniiiiton 
Addfeas : Laxini Viias Palate. Earuda. 

BARODAWALLA, Jj \I.T I\ viuiiJi. 6 

1384. Landlord and Busiueasinan Partuei 
and Financier oi Balkii-iaia .v i urnmji, 
Contraetoro. who cou^timted 'Jhe Virtoiia 
Terminus. Bomb ly. Bombay Jhini' ip.il Ortice», 
Bridges of Bassciii and Broaih J'.d.tk is'uiaa 
Palace and Bezvada Railway^' oi H. L II 
The Xizam of Hyd*'rubad , Iiewan's Oth«.e 
KaUar Bans Palace, rivil >fetTeT.itiat, Jail 
and other builrtiu'4' in H.iioda, tt' ^h♦^iI^ 
of Bombay . luenibei oi the Impeiud 
LegWative As-'^'iiildv 1921-lbil : member 
Bombay Legi-Ulive ( ouu« il. lnl7-lv<Jl , 
Justice of the Peace .ind llonuiaic I’le-^idenoy 
Maudstrate J9(i7, twice nuntioii-ci m des- 
patches and awarded the < eitiln are of Merit 
ainl the Voluntary and < General \\..i r>ejM».,es 
Medal ldl4-lbl^l , lei ijiii nt or the "lUcr Jul-ilee 
Medal . iiiemhet or tlie i>ond.a\ .Mnnieipa! 
Corpoiation nu the last \e.U'. and has 
seived on its vaiious CuiiumrTt.-e«. >>. , '^tand- 
inu' CoiiiKiittee lor iiii»ie than veai-. and 
its Chairman 1910-1917. Maikets.itid «*arden5 
Committee, and its (. iiairinan 19i2. lyj.l, 
19J4 , Law, Revenue and («enci;d Pinpo>es 
Coninnrtee . 'rnimways and leltphone < oni- 
niittee . Improvement Irust Hoaid and ii'* 
Committee, and twice it-* Chaninan. 19^4- 
35-36 j^re-idont, All-lndi.i Mti'.lnu Educa- 
tional ( oiiiereiier. Milled, loii, 1917. < haumau, 
Albludia .\Lu-!iiii Kdinatiou.il < oiuereiice, 
Surat, 1917-1'JH, Menib<-i, Eomb.iv Boarcl 
ol Film (.'eiisoi**, ] ‘Ji'j-19-37 , \ n c- Ibesident, 
All-India Mu-lnu Fcdei.il ion. J'»26-iy40; 
President, Ail- India Hedjaz i oiueieiice. 
Lucknow, 1926. DuiiiiA last (beat tVoild 
War (1914-191^) was twite rii.iiiinan of the 
War Loau'. Coiiutiiriee loi ditleieiit NSarci- iii 
the City, Membei. 1 ood and other Comniudily 
Price L outrol Coiiiiuittee lor B,i A J. Waids 
and Chairman loi L Waid . Ciiainiian of the 
Mahoinmedau Kntertamment.- Coiiiiiiitfee for 
entertainiu;! the BiiiMi and Indian Atrmuded ; 
built a lempoiaic the.uie at hi- own expense 
at Maime Line- loi the enteitaiiiment oi 
soldiers ; was a retrular vi~itoi to dillerent 
hospitals and Military Caiiijjs . was responsible 
for getting about .in laklis substiihed by his 
community towards War Loans without iutei- 
est, and was -uiely re»poii''ihle in indue imr Gov- 
ernment to Issue War Loaus beaiing endorse- 
ment •• Without Inteiest ” : Chaiiinanor** The 
Bolira Mahommedan Group”oi Their Majesties’ 
Silver Jubilee, liad the honour of uu-veiling , 
the Portraits ot Their Excellencies the Earl I 


and Counters ot Willinudon. Viceregal House, 
Xew Delhi lykJ . Regular ]>layei in Lord 
Sydcnli.tnf^ XI . at one time tennis champion, 
Islam Dhvn'kh.ina . wiimei of several chani- 
pion^hip' lor •'Wiinniinu and otlier indoor and 
outdoor u inn ' .!//</, osn- Allan. ont Road, 
i umballa libl B‘.inbay. 

BARRY, Charles Harolh, M.A. (Cantab.h 
Priut-ipal, Aitchisun Collece. Lahore, b. 17 
Feb. 1905 m. Mis-^ Maclachlan of Lanark. 
Ediic. at R X. C Oai'oriie Biadheld College, 
Trmity Hull. Cambridge. Assistant Master, 
Bishop Cotton School 8imla, 1926-31 ; In* 
6p>ector OI School'. Rawalpindi Division. 
Punjab, lo.:2-oi • appointed Piincipal, 
Aitchi-on Collcue, 1933. Pubheutions . 
‘■(Tleaiuins Crelst' ”, 1*^29 : “White Sails,” 
l'-»o0 ; ‘'Biidue.«. Ol 3oug”, 1935 (For the 
L'Di\er5itv of the Punjab). Address: Aitchi- 
son College. Lahoie 

EARTLr.Y. John. cIE (T.'3b), :M A . LLB.. 
r.ar-at-haw (Lim oln's inn). Additional 
xirctary and Diaught'^niaii. Government of 
India, la uBiatiN c Dcparnmni h. 2nd 
.Mar<h l^so 7n to L l. CoHiiis, </. of A. T. 
t.olline. Imhiin H'l"i Canipl>cll College. 
Th-lf.i't umi rrinitv Cdlh ui . Dublin I'niversity. 
idit»rcd Indian ( ivii SerMic. 1999, arrived in 
Jiidi.. ( lb iiuali iMlu . i‘.,liti( .il Auent. Tripura, 
19i:.-19. I'lJitn.d Olluir. Sikkim 1920; 
JiKtii't .Tndue. Tijijara, 1921-23; Mcrctary 
to the Go\ ernnu nt ot licngal, Lcgi>latne 
T)cpaifm«'nr .ind Sci retarv. Bengal J.ogislative 
Coumil. 1924-19 31; Joint Secretary and 
'■ub*.e(|ucntlv .Additional secretary to the 
G<>\»'ium* lit of India, l.egi^hiThe Depart- 
iiit nt. and Dranuht^man, ^ince 1932 
Simla,. Sew Dilhi 


BASANT NaRain’ St.Noil (Mahauaj Ivl’MtR,) 
M.R A S (Enu i. 1 R L s , F R H.S. (Lend.), 
M A., M X H . M N 14 S (C S A.), Honorary 
( hmt Sf« retarv, Rumuaih Raj. Padma, young- 
er hitjther cd ilahaiaja 
Kam.ik'hca Xai.uu Smuli 
Bahadui. Propm-tnr of the 
Raj c<mipri''inLr \ ot tic 
distill t ot Hayaiibituh and 
measuium 4 ''.'< 1 ) siiuuic 
imU". A SI ion ot an 
aiK u lit Katlioi laiuiiy. b. 
oil 9th Apid 191''. F.ithcr 
Maharaja LaUshmi Xara\an 
Smuh iLihadur. Alotlnr 
Maharaj Mata .sha''hank 
Maiijaii 1)«‘M D.iugliT^r ol 
the I iim e ot PorahaT Ediir : at the R.ijkumar 
College, Raipui.fl 1’ ) and rhi Alu\o (.olleLie. 
Ajmer liad tr.iinmg in (oif.tr\ at Ranchi 
K an enthusM'tii siiurt-'inau and a 
good shot, has t.auui'd 'tweial tniers iii the 
Raj fon -t'. He i" a nn-inla'i of the Executive 
Coiiimirtef of th( Biliai Laiuiholiier^’ A»so- 
CMtion, Vii i-Pn 'jflmt of tin- Rural Recon- 
struction A'.-ni i.itimi liazaiilMch . District 
Siout ( ommi-iuiict f(,i Hazanhauh and a 
noiiiinaTi d mcmia r of tla- ilaz.inlMuh District 
Bo.anl, H.ts m ide cxtanM\e toui-, in \arious 
lorcign Countncs Add/v>' ; Ramgarh Raj, 
Padma. 
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BASU, jATiNi'KA ^"ATH, M.A , M L A , Solicitor 
h 7 Feb. 1S72 ///. baraLi E-hn: : Hindu 

School ami Pre-iJeucy Lolk-ire. < 'alLUtta. Hab 
been a uieuibei oi the Beiiaal Leaislutive 
Louuci! and As'icml'ly lui nite«.n years 
Formerh Preddeiit ul the National Liberal 
Federation of India and tiie Indi.in A'^soci itiou, 
Palcutta . leader oi Natiouah't Party. Lengal 
Leixi-slative Asseniiih . a Delegate ftoin Bengal 
to the Round Table < 'onf'‘i elites in England , 
Preddeut. lucorpoiaied Las\ society, 
baleutta . k conneued with seveial Educa- 
tional and Sotial '.••imcc oigaiazatioii- 
A'bht’y^ . 0. Old Po-t Olh'e Street Pal' utta. 

BATLEY, (T.aude. A.Rl.B.A.. Pruiessor ol 
Architecture, Bombay :?chcoi of Art, also 
Parlner ot Me-s^rs. Batley and 

King. Chartered Arehiti ets b. u« t 1^79. 
Educ. : at Queen Elizabeth's School. Ipswich. 
Articled in Ipswich. Pia<ti?ed in Kettering. 
Northauts and in Loudon up to lnl3 and 
ni Ronibav there'.ffer p'l’-l" <itt >i»s The 
“De.'*ign Developnienr of Indi.in Architecture” 
dnthrec volume.') ami 'Undry arri«l-b and 
papers both in Kuedaud and India on 
archite'fural =iibje'ts. .Idd/vw . ^eilo<d ot 
.Art, ol t li.irteied Bank Buildinc'. Bombay. 

15ATL1WALA, SOUABJI HorvJU’sji, (1>.A. Eng- 
li'h Literatuie and Latin) 6 21 .M.irQi, 1S78. 
Educ.: St. Xa\iei’b Si bool and Collcue. 
Connected with the Cotton lulu'tiv: llepi*- 
bOiitatue ol -Me-'i'. Tata Sou^ Hd and 
General Maim gel ot Ihupn MilB at Nagpi.i 
Member of the Coiiit oi NaL'jvur Vni\e;'it\ 
Member, PioMinial (ottoii ( oinntiit'-'*. C.P 
Member. (JoM'iniug Bod\ of tin- Soii.-tv of 
Agriculture and ImlU'ttie' C P . ir;i> 
travelled extensively and 'tuilh-d the .-eonomie 
s\ stems of ViirioLia nmiitiie*' P'lhliiiifn/ns : 
ContrilmtioiiB on lin.imial ami ».''>noinn 
•sUbjeLt' . C P Club .Sa-aiuii 

BAXl • JvYvN'TU. vf, Al vi>H v\ r. VI, h. lsv2 
A D m to Ku'.iin Alaiiiari. daiiehtei ot 
Vaidraj FuBhanker Baw.ibhai. One :*i>n. 
(Tajendr.irai. Received edmation in l{.i|kot 
High School ami Gujarat College, .Ahmeilabad 
Served in Kathiawar i’ohrical Agem-v and 
Katiiiavvar Agem y Polite was tutor to K S 
Amrawala ot Baga-'.ua .uul .A'''-i'«t.uit Piivale 
Secretarv to taitc Alali.iraja Sn R.injit sinhji 
Saheb ikiliadur ot .Naw.inagai Wdi' on 
deputation a?- Conhdcnti.d Secrit.iiv t'» Late 
-Maharaj.i Sii Pratap Siii)i)i B.ihadiir ot Idar 
both at Idar ami at .lo.nipm when he was 
Regent at the latter pia. e Rc‘gi'trar 
Alehekmaklui'. Jodhpur. K at piesent 
Navvanagar State Repiix-ntativc- at the 
othce ot Hon the lle'.ideut loi \\ i St.ites 
Rajkot ABo lioldnig liom-iary po'.itions ot 
Kir;«t Cla's Magistrate, .Nawana-gai M.ite, 
Secretary ot the Wat-'iMi Alu'cum Rajkot . 
Joint Secretarv ot the Kail'liari'.’ nii-ctiiig ot 
Kathiawar States C7"^s Shi i suminair CUB), 
Jamnagar : Kathi.iwar Cviukhaii.i Uajkot , 
M’estern India States Agciu v Club. Ad'hi'-^s. 
Rajkot, C. S Katbiawar 

BEAUMONT, The Hon'. Sir John M’illiam 
I'ISHER, ALA. (Cambiidgc) ; King’' CouimeJ, 
1930 ; Chief Justice of Bumbav. b. 4th sept.-m- 
ber 1877. ?«. Alabel Edith, d. of W dliaiu 
Wallace (deic.is.e*l). Educ. AVimhc'tir and 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, First Class 


Historical Tripos. 1899. Called to Ba 
Chancery Division. Lieut.. R. 6. A. 1916-1918. 
I Address: “ Coleherne Court,” Harkness 
I Road. Alalabar Hill, Bombav. 

I 

;bedi. Captvix Tikka. surrivdar Singh, 

I Hony Alagi-trate and Hony Civil Judge of 
j Kallar in R.iwalpimli District of the Punjab. 
! Got Hony Kin-gB t oinmi-?sion in 1923. He is 
\ Captain m A 1 K.O , 

I Recruiting Staff He is 

of (Bull Nanak, the 

tounder of Mkh leligion. 
h 2ind 1 ebruarv. 1897. His son Avvuindar 
Mii-gh Bedi got hi-5 commBbion from the Indian 
Alilitaiv A'-ademy. Dera ihin. in the year 1938, 
i and belongs to 7th Cavalry Bularam 
I Hvdeiabad Juilia. He is a great fports- 
: man. is Puid of jiublu siuvi'-e and an advocate 
I of teiiipeiaiKc movement Addn:i'> . Pila 
\ ila, Alurieo Road. Rawalpindi. 

I BEDI raja, Sir Baba GCRBtrKSH Singh, Kt. 
cr. 1910: K.B.E. (1921), CM E., 1911; 
io<eive«i title ot R.tja ui 1921. Hon, Extra 
.Asst. Cominibsioner m the Punjab, b. 1862. 
A linc.il 'levemlant and of Guru Nanak, 
Joundc ‘1 ot Mkh religion, now head of Siiaian 
Sikhb ot N. \V. P Province. Punjab and 
Aigh.mi't.ui .A I'ellow oi the Punjab and 
Hindu I niveisiti.‘< ; was a delegate' to the 
imb'-.Vfghaii Peace Conference m 1919. 
j .I'/'OCsw ; Kallai Jbiujab. 

IbELVALKAR, shrugi' Krishna, AI.A. . Ph.D. 
j (H.irvaid Univ ). I.E S. (Retd). 6 11 

, l>ce. lJ^.81. Edifcnhon : Rajaiam Collcgtr. 
l\olh.i| ur and Dorian (oilegr, Poona and 
at H.»r\ar<L U. > A Joinr<l Bombay 
hduc.iTiojial r>i paUnc-nt. 1907. Prot. of 
■ S.iinikrlt. Di**.in ('ollegc, 19U-1934 : one 
’ ot thii {•iinci[>al tounder' of the Bhamiarkar 
i ()iicnt,il Rc^>«*,arch Institute and for several 
I vcai' it.' Hon. Secretary. Tlerijuent of Kaisar- 
I i-Jliiid Silver Alcdal and Silver Jubilee 
I Alcdal and the title Rao Bahadur. l‘'iblica- 
! tions . " Sv'tcni' of Saiiskiit Cramm.ir ” ; 

I Edition and tiaii'lation of Bhavabhuti’s 
i *■ L.dei Hi'toiy of Rama” in the Harvard 
] Oiieiital Seius; Engli'h tianslation of 
Kavv.id.irsa ; Ciitieal edition of Brahma- 
'utiabbastua witli Notes and ti anslation ; 
Tkisii Alallik J.ci-tmes on Vedvanta Philosophy, 
Calcutta Cnivei-itv. 192.s, and (in Col- 
lal'oration with Plot. Ran.ule) Ili.story of 
Tndi.ui Pinlo'Ojdiv. VoB. 2 and 7 (out of 
the S proje. ted); over (^0 papers contributed 
to Oriental Journal' or proM-nted to learned 
SlM•ietie^ Addii-ss . “ Bihakunja,” Poona, 

No 4. 

jBENMAAflN. Ven. T. Kuruvillv. B.A., 

1 Archdeaeoii of Kottayam, since July 1922 
i Formerly Incumbent ot Pro-Cathedral, 
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ivottayam issi.')-192:2 . Aetinj: Principal. [ 
(.XI. Kuttavain 1'J12-13. Archdeacon and j 
^ur^ogate, l'J22 Ui'hop's Coinnii^-^ary, 192o. j 
Ketireil. May lyi'.i. ' (in ’ 

3Iala>alaut; Xote^ On the LpiMlc' to the 
Hebrews; A'ote^ on the Epi'tle*> to the 
Thet*aloniaus De\otional >tudy of the 
Hible. Editor of " T^ea'^ury of iCnowledire 
and Family Friend ” Ad'h-ei-s : Kottayain. 

BEXXETT. (lEORoE Erxest M Sc , M. Tnst. 

L E.. M I Mech E . M I E . J P , Diiector of 
Supply. P»oini>ay h »». Fnxiice^ 

“Sophia Bennett Ki/m- ; .'•'tockpoit (»iani- 
niar S( hooi. ilanrhf-'^tei L'nivei-iity. A-'si-- 
tant Engineer (Biidires). (» I.P., Ihld-l&lfi ; 
Port Em-'ineei (. hittaiiuna. Ex. 

En^ineei. (aleutti Port Tin-?t. 1919-24' 
Senior Executi\e Eniiineei (.'al* utta Poit 
Trust 19i4-2ti . Deputy <-hiei Enrrineei 
Bombay Poit liu^t 1920-10 (. Inef Euumcei. 

19 jit-llUii ; Ap chuiimau. lois; Member 
of rouu'-il ImtUiition oi (.nil Enjjuif'ei'r. 
Addrcii . Pjombay. 

BEXXETT. .Tony Thorxe f T K 

(1939). ('BE. (V.vim ire. (191S). Kmc'.- 
Police Medal for Bahantry (1930} Indian 
Polir p h Tfh 0(t"her 1>94 /a to .lanct 
Smith Hodue. Kdfi> ’ Fovlc Colleue. 
Londonrlerrv Ireland Entered Indian Poiic* 
1914 Iloyal Inni'killin!:: Fii'ilier'., 191 **-20 
Sui>piiiitciKlent of Police. Atfock (l!i22-2'>>: 
Ainltala (I 92 ’i- 2 n) lUualfnndi {1920-29), 
A-*5i'tanr lii-peetnr-df iiernl ot P<>li<e. Punjab 
(1929-.34). Deput\ ln'*pe».toi-(icni'ral of 
Police, ('ID. Piin)al> (1934-40). Dthiiatin‘4 
Iiispei tur-(remTal ol Police. Punjab (Auk* 
Sej»t 1‘*‘39 Jan ■^'eb 1940). 

117. Fjijier iLill, L.ilinit, 

BEXT1I.\M. sir Ei'W.\nii ( iiAjaL*' Ki (19;j.3). 

S 'liKii Eaitiici. Bud A' ( 'o . « '.il( utr.i, and F \V. 

Ill iIkcI" a <0 ('.ihiift.i -ime 1929 o£ 
Jb.‘\d Beiitli.ill and .Mr- Bcnthall. f/ 2‘dh 
XiA.-iiili.M ISy; m IDI,^ lloii’l.h- Ruth ‘'I'- 
( artfn' ( .i!»lc d.iUKlitci of lii-t llanui ('able 
of liiMoid one «oii • j>ou (Kinu’-' 

^(fiolii) ( oll.-ii'. » .llllblidu*' Sci\cd 

EuiofiH.in iV.ir 1914-19 India 1914-1.^. Mc-.o- 
poT.iniia I9i»)-is (uoiu;ih'(iy stall War Othce 
191S-1',) Diieftoi ot nmnciou-. ( onjj»anio>: 
l)irc(to! Tnipenal Bank of Indu 19if,-:t4 . 
(ioveirioi 19-js. ! 0 . PiP'-idcnt Benual ('ham- I 

her ui (ounncMf-. \93'2 and 19’’b. Vic«*- 
Piesidcnt. 1931 19-;4 an«l T)3.s , Pi«*Mdeiit. 

A-'Oi'Mteil ( ii.iTiihei - OI I'omnurie 01 Indi.i 
and ( c\lon joiii and lo.jn. Delcu.itc iiidiaii 
Round Table Coureuinc. i)iie«Tor 

Ke-.Hivo Bank of India 19d.>- U) . Jufliau .Aimv 
Retiem iiincnt (.'oiunurrce I'Mi. Couiuil or 
''tate lo;2-J3. Bcuual !a‘ui-!.»Ti\e A'"'cmb!v 
19;4-'. , Bi iiKal J.,e‘.ii'IatiN e ( oiiju rl 19i7-3b 
.bW/cvy .;7 Ba!l\e:unuc J’.uk < .diutta. 
BEXZKJKK. The MostKev Alott^jIUS Mary. 
OCi)., ^ Kiti'Oedeln, Switzerland, 1864 
Ed^ir i-’rankfort. Bru?«el=^ ; I)own=ide Came 
to India. IS 90 .* Bishop or Tabie. I'fon, A—istant 
to the Pont Throne Roman Count, 1925 
Retired as Bi-hr p ot Quil-.n in Aimiivt ly.il 
iV nominated Titular Arc hbi>ljop «.i Antincfe , 
' Anfriojiolis) ju recouuiCoii oi his mu.t*. | 
-4(/dr/'>s (-.irnicl ilili -Mona.-tcTj , Truandrum 
Tia\ancuie. I 


BERKELEY-HILL, Lt -( oL Owen ALfRED 
Ro'Vlanu. MA. MD. Ch B (Oxon.). 

M R C b. ( Euk.) FRCP ( Lon ) F R A S B. 
IM.S. (Retd) h 22nd Der 1879. ic 
Kunhimaiiny, d of Xellary PLamotti EdPi ' 
j at Ru"by be lion) ITiiv er.'ities of Oxford and 
I (rottiuKen and ITmer-itv College Hospitai 
[ London. Entered Indian Medical .Servirc- 
in 1907 Sei\cd throughout Greiit War 
(Ea-st Africa CaiupaiKii) . Mentioned in 
Despatches Late President, Indian Psycho- 
loKical As-OLLition ; Member of Indian F>ranch 
*)f the International Association ot Psyt lio- 
Auah-i" . Xuineioiis artii les 

in seiftititn journals All-Tuo-Kuman-Au 
Uuconveittiijnai Autobiouraphy. Ad'/rc.^'.' 
Ramhi Bihar and Oris-a 

P.EVEX. The Rev. Frani i*- Lorenz, Master ot 
Air-5 f.nabiiilcre Aiihde.uoii ot Colombo 
.indViteai of S Maiy'> ( huri.h Vevaucoda. 
(avion b. 'IbTh Oct 1^72. Ed'o Tin* 
Royal College. ( i»loiiibo and ( hii-t’s f ollcue, 
Canihiniup (' urate, s PaulX. Kandy. 

1895-1901 • TncmnbPiiT Chii-t (hurcii. 
kuniuPKob. l9(»l-lou • Iiuunii'Pnr S Paul's. 
Colombo, 19ll-192t) ; .Ai(hdoa(On of -Tattna. 
1926-35; AnUdeucon 01 Colombo since 19.35. 
.M'frcAs . Fiauklands. Veyanizoda, Ceylon. 

KKWOOR. Sill (4rKL-.N'ATK VeNKATESH, B.A. 
(Bom). BA (Cantab). Kx . C I E , ICS,, 
Din ctor-Ceneral of Posts and Teletiraphs, 
6 20 X"V 1S88 ill Miss TuriKatai 

.Mudliolkar. Lfl'ff ■ Dec i an Culleue. Poona, 
and bvdncs' Su.ssex CoIIckp. Cambriihjc. 
I'nder-.''C( retary to BoNt . ('. P Dy. 

Corumis-ionci, f'liaiida anti Xaujinr . ?ost- 
mastei-Cencral. Bihar and Uiissa, Central 
ami Bombay Circles ; Indian Delegate to the 
.Air Mail ( <*nuress at tlu‘ H.iuuc, l')27 to the 
TTiivt rsid postal Cnndress ],(»ndiiii. 1929 and 
the Irupui.il TelcKi.ijih Conferen' c. LoikIoh, 
1937 Addi'-s : Dt'lhi ami Simla. “ Shri 
Kii'hna Xiuas,” Poona 4 

BHARHA, Hormasji Jehangir, M..A .D.Litt . 
J.P..C.T.E Hon Pres Maute.. Fellow of the 
Indian Institute t)i Science. Bangalore. <lepnted 
as a delc'K.i.te to the Conart.ss of Imperial I'ni- 
\er‘s!ties 192() bv the Cniversities of Bombay 
andil\soie.6 27 June 1852 m. Miss Jerbai 
Ld.iljee Batiuala. Educ : Eifihiiibtone 

C«)UeKe ami in Endlantl. A'st. ITofessor. 
Elphmstone College 1674-76: Yice-Principal 
ami Pudessoi of Louie and Etluc.s. Central 
ColIeUe. Bangalore. 1870; Piiucipal Mah.a- 
i.tj.i’s CoUcue. M\soif‘ ISSi: Education 

Serrefaiv to Go\einnir'iit. ily.sore, 1890' 
Inspp< toj -Cenei al of i'.ibicatioii in iljisore, 
1895-1909, Mmur-iil-T.vImi (.Mysore) 1909. 
Pi/b ' Special Repoit on M.uui.d Ti.iiiiinU in 
Schools or Central Etincatitm ; Report on the 
F.ducatmu of rii-i Btoi T(29 . a iTsit to 
Aii^tiahaii rniversitics. llejj- a Visit to 
British rniveisitif., 192H; Mothin Crema- 
tion and Pai^t'fs, 1022 rf“=!Uiicd the <lirec- 
torshij) or 'J’.ita H. F P. S Co J/Wrt’.'v; 
8-10 Lirtie Gibi s Romi. Malabar Hill, 
Btjmhaj 6. 
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BHAGWAX S'lNXrH, Sardar Bahadfr, B;ir-at- . 
Law b. Ill a hiLrli Mkh faiiiiiy. //>. 

I'JU.') I'wo ^on-? aiiroad. "the ; 

best student all KUiiid " Police Traininn. ! 

''toud first 111 T P Hi I 
Pkddership examination, i 
1 ailed to the Jlar. Id^O. ! 
ill se\Ln nmiith'. time — a I 

reior(i W or k e <1 a- 
licpiity MipeiinteiidLiit of 
Puliee, Ajmer. Kesiuned 1 
I'ulke Sen He. liecolu- ' 
luelided for i)e\vail'-hip of . 
Jliubiia and Kl-'heuuaiii 
and nllLled tlic post ‘d ' 
ilialii ouit Jud'Ac. Patiali ‘ 
hut declined Odeit'd th'* ’ 
post' of Suptunteiidi lit (.111 H\dei.iba<l 
(Dot'ian) and I (h Frdice. Alwai hut GoM'IU- 
nient could not sp.ire hi' scrMn" Hii:h 
(. ourt .liidire Xahiia >tatc >iM.kcsmau iii 
Xahha-Patiala ou'C' ( hief •hi'tUo Hiuh 
( ourt. Jliind Kate >in‘i lal Pul'ih Pro-oi utor 
in many luiportant »a'»^ inclmlim: l>o>ara 
shootiiiii fU'e. (.ouii'cl. JL> a (' I Itailwav 
Lcual Adiiser. Ijlas-i-klui', .lodiipiir Kate 
Senior ViceHiiaitman. Muiu< ii'abty .Ajmer 
Advocate. Pedeial (ourt Lxcellent sjiort^- 
iiian ICeenly intereste*! lu (iolf Teiini' and 
Wrestlini:. : Civil Line', Ajnier 

BHAIllUX SiNGHJi Bahadur, Colonel 
Mah.UI.(JA SRI SlK, K.C.sJ. b. I5lh 
SicpteinLu'r 1S7(‘, Ednc.. Mayo Colic;:*- 
Ajuiei. Appo’iitiiii'nt . Lompanion to 
H. H. th(‘ .Maharaja *d Bikami. 
18d', and .M companied liiin in hn Jndiaii 
T*'iir in L8i)0. .Appointe*! Mciub'.i oi 
State CoMiKil. ISbS and was from time to 
time P«T4i'nal Secretary to Uis Highness i 
Senior Meiiiher of Council and S'.-crctary foi 
Foreign and Folituai llep.irtmcni, Mahknia 
iChas; Foreign Meniher of Comuil. Political 
.Meinher; Vice-l’rosldcnt of State Couiuil 
and the last Cahinet. -AKo acted as rr*-si<i«'Jit 
of Council duriii'.: H.H ’s vkits to lairope 
Xow in ch.irtre of tlio portfolio coii'i'ting of | 
Bikaner I’oit, 7 ort Palace. GadakarkhUna 1 
DevU'than and (lovcininent Geiici.il R('cord<, 
and copying tlcjir,, Ihlcanor Slat**. ]' Ifon 
Col. OT the J'ndu) I lalit Iniantjy arnf l’ci'*mal 
A. ]>. C. to the .'I.ili irai.i PubhcHtious . 
Khaiiavhilas Bliaiiiildunml an*l Kasikhinoil. 
Son ami hen • Jleioji Sri .\j!t "•inliji Sahih 
: JSikain*!. [ 

BHAXDARI Ja<. iN llAi IMH.VTiri:. ' 

Ka.i ili'iAN. AI -A , Id..r*., Ih'Man. Liar State | 
b. Jan. JSS2. in Sliriinati Ved Kunwarji \ 
Edur : G(>\ernini’nt Coll'‘ 2 t‘, Lahore, ami 7,aw i 
Culleize, Lahore Fracli-i-d at J'«*io7cpiir till | 
1014; joined Idar Si ate a- J’jivat** Secretary, i 
1014; served there till 1082 J’oiitical Secrf- j 
tary and Orriciatiim Iiewan ; li-tt Seivite ami j 
resinnetl piactice at Unzh Court laliore , I 
appoiiitcti DeMan. Jtlar St:ite, 1031. Addresb’ i 
Hininiatinmar Llai State. 

BHAXDARK \ It. I)iv\i.\rr\ It 

M .\ Fli I> (llonv i ai( ufta Cjin.) F It \ S , 
H • Idiniiwaiida" l‘m'tiiifaTml«i' ''aii'kiir 
Scholai. idiio, Pandit i;ijai:«aiiJal Imlian 
J.»‘(tur<‘i, lliiinlay rni\ci'it\ I'lojaml 1917, j 
-MauiiKlra Cltamlia >andy I ectuu-i, Jleiiaies 



Hindu I'liiver^ity. 1025 ; Sir M’illiam ileyer 
Le*’tiirer. 10'>'<-d9 Aladra' Tiii\cisity; Hon 
» oire'poudent. .\ichaeol. Department. 

Government or India : Corre-^i'imdin': ^fembei 
Imlian Hi'toinal Iteioid'' ( omniissioii : Sir 
Janic' Campbell Gold Medalist \Bonibay Asia- 
ti« ^ocietv) 1911 Vice-Chairman (1925-27) and 
Meiiibei of Boaid or Tin'teeo. Indian Museum, 
(alditta 'in* e 1917: Fellow since 1918 
and Philolo;n«al Se* refary (1920-25) of 
ito>al A-'iatic .''(M-iety of Bengal : Hon. 
Member Calcutta Historual Society : 
Hon. Fellow. Indian Itesearch Institute. 
Cakuttu. l9->d . Fre'ichnt, Inrliau Cultural 
CiuifereiiLe tahutta. latb. President. Indian 
lli'tuiy ( on-aics', Allahabad. 1938 Pre- 
Sfjt't fii uii/iti‘>n . Ocdipitd with Second 
IMiti'iji of Corpus InsiTlptiouuin Indicariim 
Vo! Ill (<iu{>ta Inscriptions), b. 19th 
Xo\eiuh<*i. l.'-75 1,1 to Muktabai Xarayan 

Dal\i E-i'i, . at High School and Deccan 
( olleue Poona Suix.'xintendeut, Archaeol. 
>uj\ey, Mdst Cir* le. 191 1-17 ; Oltice-m- 
cliar^e Arch;u«»l Secthm Indian iluseum, 

( ahutta 1917-2(1 CarmMiael Professor, 
.Am lent Imlian Rktoiy ainl (.iilTiirc. Calcutta 
Fniversify. fioiu l'017'.L'> . J*'iut-Kditor. 
■■Imlian .AntUlua^^ ' KUDJO and from 
192S.:3i Ffiumicr Eiiitiu. ■’ Imiian luiture.” 
pfibli</fln>)i' Bepcit' of .Anhai'ol. survey. 
\Vo«t Cirrle. Canni*hae! Leitures 1918 .ind 
1921: .A' 'ka : Some A'peit' of Auckiit 

Hirniii P«»lirv Some A'pn ts of Am-itiit Indian 
(ultur*‘, Drisiin of the s.ika Lra (Jurjaras, 
Lakuli'a. Guhihds, j on-imi Flenient' in the 
Hindu F<*pu}ation. and numeroU' other 
contrihutioii' t*'' Indian ili'toiy and .Archaim- 
hiuv: e<!ited Pt 11 <'f Vol CXLV on 
Imlia. of the .Aunal' of tlte American .Acad . 
l*ol. Scidi<-e. FhiladcljJiia. 1!>29 Atld/i’-'S . 
2-1. Lo\eU*« k Street. Calcutta, India 

Hll.AXE, GoviND ('iiiMNAJi, M..A. (Bom ). 
b. 19 S*‘pt. 1870. WidovMT. Educ: Deccan 
College. Professor in Fergnss*ui College, Poona 
from 1S9.5 ti* 1918 and fruin 1931 to 1933. 
Priimip.tl ami Frufcs-or. M illinudon (''ollece. 
Suimll, from 1919 to 1928. n tued in 1933. 
Pnblioition'^ ; PrincipL"- of Lconomicjs, Travel 
Scric' in Ui Vulunii': I.,.-* turcs on Siuioluuy 
Carlyle. Tlirc*' Plii]''Si'iili-Ts. Pliilo'ophy of 
the I'dno Alt' (.All in .Mararhi). Speeches 
ami E'sajs (in Lin-disli) . Kant and Slmn- 
karaclniiia, Su Walter Siott (in Alarathi), 
Hi'toiy of Jl-dcrn ^Earathi Literature 
( in Ltmh'.h) Mah.id. J)i't Kolaba 

BHATI-A, Liid T -COLONFL SoHAN LAL. M.A., 
M.D.. B Ch (Cantab) F.K.C.P. (London). 
F,H S.E (1932) F C F S (Bomiiay). M C. 
(1918). I M . Prmc’{>al. Grant Medical 
(’*»lleg*‘ and sui)ermten*ient J. J. (Troup of 
llosiutal', Bom)*av. since 1937 h 5 .\u2. 
1891. )n Ibij Ki'iione Ednc.: Camhridce 
L’uiv. ( Fcteihou^c) and St Thoma.^ s Hospital, 
Lombm. Casuaitv Olli<‘er and lle.sident 
Anaesthcti't, Climcal As-i't . Children’s De- 
paitmeiit . lloii'e Surueoii. Gphtlialmic House 
S'ligctiii. St. 'i'huina'’' Hosjatal. Loudon. 
Joint**! 1 MS 19)7. «awaKi\c service with 
Luvpti.ui L.\i}‘*ii!ri*>nai\ For«-c (lOJth Maii- 
ratta TJ-aiit Iiuafitd). 1918: aj>pcinted 

i Profc'sttr ot Phvsioiogv. (!i.int Me*lical 

• (.'ollege 111 1920, Doan in 1925. Publications: 
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A number of scientific papers in the Indian i 
Journal of Medical B-esearch and Indian ^ 
Medical Gazette. Addri>^s : “ Two Gables ”, | 

Mount Pleasant Bond. Malabar Hill. Bombay. ! 


BHATT, Mr. Maohavlal MaKanji, Manauing . 

l>iiLCtor, 3Ia'iiia%lal a. Lu . Ltd., Coal Mer- lBHAT^»AGAPi 


father. Clnfjs : Member of the Cricket Club 
of India. Wiilingdun Club. Bombay Presidency 
BadiO Club and iloyal Western' India Turf 
Club. Addtesi : llamchandra Mansion, 487 
baiidlojrat iioad, Bombay 4. 


chants, Cumiiiis-'ion Agents and Kailway I 
Cuntractois. b. in : Passed matricu- I 

lation at the age of 17 : joined serNice j 
After three year.'- started j 

Pre-ldeucy | 
yi-i^-btr^ite ii ’ 

atjout' vears One 
01 the Foundeis of the Bombay ro-oi)Ciati%e 
Insurance Society. Ha* made diaritie* to 
the ext-mt ot about a lac ot Kupeos by wav 
of scholarsliips, marernity h* Ip, medkal 
help, famine help and to Hostel for student*' 
Founder of The Khar • iymkhana and the Kli.ir 
Education Society Has made a donation lor | 
a public Park in'Khai. Has traaeUe<l widely j 
and specially studietl .picvtiiuis re-iardniu ' 
coal lu foreign countries hk** (icrnuiuy. Lug- 
land ainl Am’eiica. Has been a member of the 
f'ummittce of the Indiau Mcichants’ ( hambei 
for several ye.irs. Vi-itnl ll.rlin in lh;7 
and attended the Intel national ( ‘hami)er of 
Coininerte Congre-s held there as a deleg.itc 
of tlie Indian Menhaiits' Chaml-er. Kb-cted 
President of the Indian Industrie'' A'so< union 
m l'i:30 .B/./zess ; Alice ivuildnig. Hornliv 
Hoad, Bombay, and Linking lioa<l, Kh.n, 
Bombay. 

BHATT, I'KAbUA'tlANKl.ll HaJICUANI'UA, J.P., | 
belongs to the Gu)arati Biahmiu tommuiiity, | 
tlie only sou of the kite Mr. liamchaudKi • 
Madha\ram Bhatt, C.B B , J.P , M L.C., 6. ( 
loth February inO'j. e. N'ew 
High Scliuol and Lphiiistone , 

College, Bombay. Lntcied 
his father's busiiie.-o* 111 I'Jg'J, ' I 

Nv li s appuiiite>l Munau- .a- J 

mg Director, after the I 

death of liis fathei, of The j 

Crescent InsuraiiLC Co., 

Ltd., a Proeres.»i\p Life 
Insurance Oilice. A { 

member of J. (Houp ' 

Hospital Committpe; 

G.M.C Hostel Tru>t Com- ' , 

mittee; (4.1. Hospital Cunmiittee, X -M Mental '< 
Hospital, Thaiia . (io\ernorh Ho-pital Fund. ! 
Treasurer, Children’s Anl 8<»inTy and; 
Hondiay Presidency UlyuifM- .A. latum and ! 
the IXtli Indian Olynipiti Game-. .Member i 
of the Managing Conkiinttee ot .As-.(,i i.ition ! 
of Indian industries, ^oclal ^^■rvn•e l.t^ague ' 
Jiirec tor in I hree Llectnc and v.itious | 

f'tiiei .Mtdn a!. .>o<*)al and laiueational In-ritut- I 
■on- Was .iw.irded Coron ition .Metl.il m I'.UJT. 
Don.ited -J.-, kica of ilupee.- for tiie ‘ •»H''tiiiction 
ot Host* 1 for the .Students i»fthe(4rant 
M dital College, Bombay, m memory oi his 


SWARUPA, O.B.E , 


D bc.. r lust.P., F.I.C., Director, L’niversity 
Cheiuital Laboraturies. Lahore, b. March. 

Edn<.. Lahore, London and Berho. 
ii>. shriiuati Lajuaiiti (May i91.j). University 
Piotessor of Lhemi-trv. Benares, 1921-24 , 
Uunersity Professor t>f Chemistry and 
Director. L'ui\ersit\ I heinieai Laboratories, 
Lahore since 1924 . Pk.ese,ireh Scholar of the 
Depditment of scientilic and Industrial 
Kesearch of Great Biitam ; Fellow and 
Syndic of tlie Punjab University. Fellow, 
Syndic and Member of the Council and Court 
of the Benares Hindu University. Fellow of 
the Ahemual ’■'ocietv London ; Fellow of the 
lu-titutc of Phv-ii s and Member of its Advi- 
sory Board for India : Fellow of tlie Institute 
ot *Cheuu-try ITesuient, Indiau Ciieniieal 
Socletv, Lahoie Biaiith ; President, Punjab 
t hemual Jleseaich Fund. President. Cheniis- 
trvbefthm Indian Scienep Congress, l92s and 
193" Delegate ti- the J’.riti'h Association tor 
the .AdvaiK eineiit of bcieuce, Liverpool, 1923, 
Centenary Ci lebrations of the British Assoi-ia- 
ti>n, Loudon. 19.jl, laraday Centenary 
CVltbrathms 1931, Jhnpire 'Universities 
Coiigns'. Bdminugh 19H. Cambridge, 1930. 
MeinlaT < luinqiiiiineal JlcMewing Committee 
for the ludi.in In-titute of m lencc, Bangalore. 
Advisoiy Jloaid of the imperial Institute of 
Sugai Te<huol.»g^ Joint bower Alcohol 
Committee, U.P ’ and Bihar, Court and 
(ouiicil ot the Indiau Jii^titutc of Science, 
Bangaloie Meml>ur, Industrial Board, 
Punjab G«i\crniueut and ( liairman ot the 
ClKinical Sub-Lommittec ol the Industrial 
Board. Founder of v arious Hesearch Schemes 
at the Punjab Lni\ersity. PubhMvjUt' . 

■ I’rineiplcs and A pj. [nations of Magneto- 
chemi.-trj' (hist l.nok on the subject in 
I Chemi-ti\, -Maciiiilhiii, 193aj, * iluin-ul- 

: Baid,’ a Treatise on Llectrii-it% in Urdu and a 
number of scientilic pa pels m \ariuu.s scientific 
I Journals. Addn.-i'- 32-1;, Jail ILoud, Lahore. 

! BH AVNAfiAH, LiRcr H H. Mah uia.ia Sir, 

I kRl."HN\ Ki'.MVK SiNim, K.C S I., ^l\HA- 
RxtA or. h. I'Ulj Ma> 1912, .S father 
l.t.-Col H H M.itiaraja Sn Hlutvsinhji 
I Taklita-mhji, KCS.! , July J919. Edac. : 
I HaiKiw, l.nuland I n-talled with full powers 
I 1931, m.irned 1931. Addre--^^, : Bhavnagar, 
Katiiiawur 

, BHIDL, VirHAL Shiv ARAM, B.A. (Bum ), B A., 

I LL.B. (Cantab ), Bar-ut-Law, l.C.S , Seciefary 
I to tlie Go\ eminent of Bombay, Kevenue 
' Dcjairtiuent b 23rd Septemlier, 1890. m. 

I til Aumutai, d. of the late Mr. .M. V. Darnlo, 

, lUtiieil Judge, Kolhajuir >tate Ed'/r.: 
; FeigU"si»n College, Poona and Fitz William 
I House, ( ambndge ilii Uuriu.ij A— istant 
j Commi— liUiiT and Adilitioii.il Judge, lUlTt-lS , 
; (fn Bombaj) A— i-taiit (oile<tor .md Magis- 
trate, and I olleetoi and iu-trnt .Magistrate, 
1919-19.;7; IG'gistrai of i 'o-oper.tru e Soeit'- 
tic'", 1927-29 ; X'oinmali‘d ilemlier of the 
Central Legislative Assembly, 1937 ; Ofig. 
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Commi>&ioner, S D. and X.D. ; Offsi. 
Secretary to Government, General and | 
Educational Departnients, 19o8 . secretary 
to Goveriiiut'nt, Kevtiiue Department, i 
since 12tli 31ay 1939. Addre&s . 4. Land’s 

End House, Harkness Kuad, ilalnbar Hill, 
Bombay 6. 

BHOPAL. H. H. SlKANDER Saulat • \awab 
Iftikharul-Mulk Sir Mohammad Hamidpl- 
LAH Eha\, Nawaboi. G.C.S.I. (1932), G C.I.E 
(1929). 0.8.1.(1921), (' \ .0. (1922). b. bth Sept 
1S94 : is the Ruler of the •“Pcond most mipor 
rant Mohammadan State of India, m. 1905 Her 
Hinhuess Mainioona Sultan Shah Bano B>*£iam 
Sahiba; succeeded in 1926 ; mother. Her Hi;rh- 
ness Xawah Sultan .Tahan Beiram. G C.S.L, 
G.C.T.E., C.I., G.H.E Has three daucrhter'. 
the eldest or whom Naw.ib Ganhar-e-Ta;- 
Abida Stiitan Begam is the heiress-presumptive. 
Address: Bhopal, Central India. 


BHOSALE, Shreemaxt Shahu MAhaRa 
of Satara is a direct n scendant 
of Shivdji the Great the fouedde of the 
Maratlia Empire, b. on Oct'jbr28er th 1‘J1S 
and was adopted by — 

Shriniati Tara Baja Bani 
Sahel) on 28tli May, 1925. 

Educated under au able 
foreign returned tutor \\ ho 
coached him not only in 
arts but also in riding and 
hunting He has just 
completed his education. 
n>. Shrimati Maharaj 
Eumaii Urmila Baje 
an educated Princess of 
Dhar He is a patron of 
Several Clubs aud iustitutiona. 

Mandir Palace, Satara, 



Address : Jal 


BHORE, Sir JOSEPH William, K.C.I.E., C.B.E. 
(1920), C.I.E. (1923). K.C.S.I., L C. S 
6.6th April 187S, wi. to Margaret Wilkie Stott 
M.B,, Ch B. (St. Andrews;. M B E. Ednc. 
Dcccan College, Poom, and I’niversity 
Col]e«ge, London. I'nder Secy Govt of Madr.is. 
1910 . Devvan of ('ochin >r.ire, 1914*1919 
Dy. Director of Civil Supplier. 1919: Secre- 
tary to the High Comnisr. lor Indi.i, London 
1920 : Ag Higii (’ninmsr. for India in the 
United Kingdom. 1922-1923; Secreiarv to 
Government of India, Dcp.irtuient of Educa- 
tion. Health and Land^, 1924: and .\g. Meinl>er 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, Novu inber 192i- 
to July 1927; Secretary lo Govt, of India, 
Dept.of Kduaition. Health. in<l Land Records, 
on deput.ition with tlie Statutory Commis- 
sion on Indian B. forms. 192S-30. Ex-Member, 
Viceroy’s ExfCiitive Council, in charge 
of Department of Commerce and Kail- 
ways. Address: JCational Bank of India. 
Madras. 

BHOSLE. Dattatirao Madhatrao, Chief 
Secretary to H H. theChliatrapati Maharaja- 
saiiel) of Kolhapur, b. 15th June 1903. m. 
Aniiusuyabai, 1920 Educ. : Pancligani. St. 

Mary’s High Scliool. Bom- 
bay iV Baldwin’s, llang.i- 
loie Financial Secretaiy to 
II H , 1925-1929. IXuzur 
CliitiiN. 1929. Acting Dewan, 
1930'19 11. Chief Secretaiy, 
1931 Acting Pnine Minister, 
1932-3 9’33. Was Cliairman 
of flic Kolhapur Agri- 
cultuial Exhibitions lield in 
1927 iV 1929 and also of the 
Keccption Ctimmittee of 
17th Session of Maratlu 
Literary Conference at wliich H H. the 
Maharaja.^aheb of Baioda presided. Diieetor 
of KoUiapiii Mig.ir Factory .ind tlie B.ink 
ot Koih.ipur Ltd. I’rc-idenr of the New 
Education Society and Priuce Siiivajl Free 
Boarding House. Kolhapur Becipient of 
King George V Silver Jubilee Medal in 1936 
and Coronation Medal in 1937. Address: 
Sukha Hiwaa, Kolhapur Residency 



BirCTTO. Sir Shah Nawaz, Kt . B.aoh. (1930), 
C.I.E. (1925). 0 B,E. (1919) : Chief ot Zemin- 
d.irs in Sind. Ediu\ • At Karachi-Sind 
Madras.di ami St. Patiick’s Hil'Ii School, 
one oi tlie hugest laudliolders in the Prosinee 
and is Pro{'rietor of a colony of houses known 
U' Bhutto Colony at Larkaiui : i.eader ol the 
Mohaiiiadau Commimity in Siiul: Elected 
chairman ot tlie Piovincul Conmiittee to 
assi't .Sir .fohn Simon’s Statutory Comnus'‘ion, 
192S ; Delegate to Indian Bound Table Con- 
icreiice at Loudon. I93u and 19.U: Minister 
to <.«overnment <u' Bombay. 1934-.h) : Adviser 
to Gowrnor ot Sind, ‘I9.56-37; Member, 
Jhiblic Service Commission for the Provinces 
ot Bombay and Sind. h. Srd March 188S. 
Address . Secretariat, Bombay 


BIKANER, Maharaja OF, See Indian PHnees 
Section.- 


BILGKAMI. Sykd Akkel, Sir Akeel jr>T, 
Bahadur, Kt. cr. 1938; Member and Vice- 
I’rcsidciit. Executive Council, H. E. H. the 
Nizam’s Goverumeiit, India, in charge of 
Commerce and Industries Departments b. 
Bilgram (Gudh). 2 Oct. 187-1, s. of late Nawab 
Imad-ul-51ulk Bahadur. Syed Hosain Bilgrami. 
on‘*e .MemtuT, liuiia Council : m. 1902 ; three 
and three d Etiuc.' Nizam's College. Hyder- 
abad, l)n. Served H. E H. the Nizam's Gnv- 
eiiimcnt for 43 years as District Collector, 
Arm\ Sefretary', Mini-ter of Paigahs, ^Miiiistei 
forConimcnc, Jiuiu'^trie^ ami Co-operative 
Department';, ifini-tir for Public Works 
Department , Mini'tcr for Ann.v. MtMlical. 
.Aviation and Wirclcs-- Dept-?. llcereatiuns ' 
Tennis and other light out-iloor game» 
Address : Khairatubad, Hjtlerabad, Dii. 


r.lLlMORIA, Khav Bvhadur Ardkshir 
K fsroMJi. J.P. b. on .5th A^lgu^t 1882 at 
Biliimira, ni Bachubal d. of Dossablioy L 
Megii'i. (1901). Edur. : at Sir C J Navsari 
Zartliosti .’vr.iilre-sa, New High Seliool, Bom- 
bay, and Wilhon College, Bombay. Honorarv 
PreMdenev Magistrate . Secretary of the City 
of Bombay Buildings Co.. Ltd. (1905-1919); 
and Excelsior Cmema and Theatres Syndicate 
. {19as-l919); Director, Madan Theatres Ltd. 

I (1919-1932) ; Director, Humayan Properties 
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Ltd. (1935-1938): Managing Director of' 

Exceisi'jr Theatre?. Bombay (1921-193*). I 
Has also aeted a? Theatrical imprtssario for * 
following artist? in India • Pavlova, Heitetz. ^ 
8ir Hairv Lauder. Mi-^s I’uth St. Denis 
Dame tiara Butt, (-i-alli tuiii. Zimhalist, i 
Kubelik et<- . etc. Addti'^s • Paliunji House, i 
Xew t’harni Kuad, Bombay 4. i 


BILLIMORIA. Dr. llc^roMJl BOMOSJl. 
BA. (10U2) MD (1909). J P Was awarded 
(xold Medal in Surgery in 190 « and a Prize 
m Midwifery : awarded Grey ^ Medal for 
Anatomy. App'jiuted Tutor in Bacteriology 
at Grant Medical College, 1907 : resigned. 
1910 L'.ird P».eay Lecturer at Grant Medical 
College, 1910-1913 ; has been Hon Bacteriolo- 
gist to the Parsee General Hospital from its 
beginning and h<is for vear? been Hon. 
Physician of the Hospital, ucled as Hon 
Consulting Vi>iting Physician to Dr Baha- 
durji’s Sanatorium at Deolali from 19lo 
till he resigned; and as Hon Fhvsnian. 
Goculdas Tejpal Ho.«pital ; has been Lvaiin- 
ner. Bombay Cnheraity, in Bactcnologv and 
in Medicine . founded 2H \ear» ago at Poona 
a sanatorium for consuinptives whence it was 
subsequently remo% e<l to P.inchgani The 
*■ Bel Air ” Sanatorium celebrated its Silver 
Jubilee ill 1938. Was awarded the Kaisar- 
i-Hind Gold Med.il m Juue 193o. Addf^'-s 
Wassiamul Builduig (iraut Hoad, Bombav. 


BILLIMORIA, (Mr^j ) GcLtST\.N Kr^To.M (nee 
Gulcstun Bahadmji) IMA.. I.i'«'iitiate, Trinity 
College of Musi(', F-ondon. ()bf.nn«'.l \.iJious 

Unnersity and <'ii!i.*gi‘ s.iiobn-ijip- I< a 
Tcllow .iml svtidii of tin* 
Bombay l'iiiv*T-'ity and 
ha- in'cn mi-mixM of 
Till' .A.i .tdi'Hiic Gonm i! 
Her paintings won 

prizes at Art KxiiiFu- 
tions all over Fiidia 
and one Im- ln-cn l»oi)ght 
by and iiatig- in the 
Priiue ol W.ilc-s Muse- 
um. Connei ted with inutiy 

A-'Oi latiouM itiu I a-. Pie- 
sideiif or Tre.isun-r oi 
>eir(tai) or iiieiiibei 
of the Kxecutise Gu\e evideuic before 
go\ eminent eoiiuni'—ioiis on ediUMtioii 
Tlie l'ni\ersity Comini'—ion and Tlie 
Pranchi'-e Cnminiffee Taken keen inteii'-.t 
in li- r liUsban i s Bel-Aii 's.tn itoniim .it 
Pam h'gaiii for eonsuniptive- C'uitiiiuites 
artuk' to C.uioiis Jiupiln Piddi'iltnn- 
Joint .Xuflior of ■■ Go\ iTiiam e ol Fiulia ’ .ind 
al'o of' Con-titnfion. Fiineti‘)ii- ami liii.itue 
of Imii.in Ifiiim ipcilitit-'..” a book f.tvouial>lv ' 
reviewed bv the iiii liuliiig the h>ndt>n ! 

Tilin'^ Litffiiiii Aifdt.-ss , 

Tbobuin H'Jiise, Apollo Gunder, Bomhav 1 


BILLI510RIA, SIR Shapoorjke ’ 

Kt. (1928), M B E., J.P., Parrmr in tlu 
firm 01 8 . B. BilliiJioria (.‘O . Acioinitanf- 
and Auditors and Sheritf loi 193.5. h 27 
Jul\ 1’577. m. Jerbai, d of Biiicaji N, J)alal 
(1900). Edxc.: St. Xavier’s College. Hoiio- . 



rary Presidency Magistrate, Member 
Auditors' Council, Bombay; Member 
of the City of Bombay Improvement Trust 
Committee. Vice-President, Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber. 1920-27 : Piesident. Indian Mer- 
chants’ Chamber. 1927-28; Member, (jovern- 
ment of India Back Bay Inquiry Commitfea. 
1927-28. Pre-Jident Indian Chamber oi 
Commercem Great Britain. 1920-29. Member, 
Indiaik Accouiitani-y Board; Trustee X. M. 
Wadia Charities, The Parsi Panchavat Fund 
and Properties, Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy 
Charity Funds and a number 01 other charity 
trusts and iiistiiiitions, Xominated by Govt 
of Bombay to be a member of the Board 
of the Bombay Properties of the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore . Member 
of the Advisory Board of the Sydenham 
College of Commerce, Bombay • co-opted 
in 1934 bv the Government of Bombay to 
repre'«ent the Bomitay Provincial Branch of 
fhe (‘onnte'« of Dufferin Fund, Delhi; held 
the rank of Di«t. Grand Warden of the Grand 
Lodge of .A.11 Scottish Freemasonry in India ; 
1 * tile Gran<l Saperintendcnt of' the Dist. 
Grand Royal Chapter in India and founder 
and ITi't Master oi Lodge Justice and Peace 
(EC) appointed Mieritf fur 1935. Is 
Rotary Govi-rnor oi the 89th Dktrict (India). 
Addrefi : 13, Cuife Parade, C'olaba. 

Bomba v. 



BIMLA Devi, Shkimati. f> June 1903. She 
IS Uie 4t}i daughter of Babu Bhagwat Sahay 
a renowned Vakil, a well-known musician, 
a good educMtioiii't and a leading member 
of the .\riah bar A>socia- 
tion, now retired, m. 1919 
to the second son of B 
Madan Maknnd Parsad of 
late .Muntnzuu Sabeb or 
Duraraon R.ij Tliiee .s 
and tiiree d The ekle^t 
daughter named .Mahavidva 
alias P.ai)v of Dumr.ion 
m M.ihila Vidva lith 
College at AUahaliad and i-' 
the lecipieut ot seM ial i Ufi- 
and medals m the .-V!i-lndia 
Competitive Music Coiueieiu e held ut Allaha- 
liad m the month 01 Grtoher 19 5.8 She stood 
first in TithUi and Vocal m the All-India 
.Vllahabad Univt ifairv Mu.-ic Coiiierence held 
in the Month of Xo' » mhei 1939 and ha? 
oiteii bioadc.i^t her mu-ii Hum Iri'Uan Sta- 
tion- Tin* Munta/irn familv 1 ? oneofthemo?t 
respeit.ible Ivava-llia i.tiniin - of the s.ih.ilmd 
Di?tri< tin Gehar. She i- i well lenowned lad) 
of P.ehar. Hindi Wiitei and a Pofte,^ 
Has secured Medal- .uid diplonia? " sahitya- 
(haudiika” and " Rani.i ” on writings. 
Her aiti'U-- have lieen pnbli-hed in almost 
all Hindi .Mag.izine? of India Her books 
are being pre-rribed loi the Matriculation 
clA'-a bv the Patna I'nivei-ity a? well as 
Text Book Committee. Gehar She is the 
first iieharee ludv to he apj.ointed member 
lor the Board of 8tudie.s of the Patna 
('niver-itv in Hindi and in Dome-tic Scieuce 
I- higltlv lutere-ted lu social and edueational 
uplift of women. Add/eso Muntazim 
Estate Dumruou; £. I. Ry. 
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BIRLA. GHAN■^^YA.Mi)A'^, Mill-owner, Merchant ; 
and Zemindar b. ISDl. "mih of Dr. Kaja | 
Balde\das Birla, 1). Litt. ilauauimi Directur , 
of Biila B^other•^, Ltd, one Jute Mill \ 

and ine cotton Mills in ! 
(akutt.i, JJelhi Gwalior. 
(Jkaia and Bhivvani. live 
■'Ulmi nillL. luvuiauce com- 
ji.uiie- etc Export ami 
Iiupoit husiuf'ji at Bombay 
and Calcutta : Mi-inbei, 2nd 
Indian la uu-lative A-'seiiibly. 
re-?iuned in IndO a-^ a prate'll j 
auMiii'.t h-ji'lation for Imp- 
erial PrtfueiKe- Pre-'ident. 
Indian L’haiiiber of C'om- 
nier< e. ('al< ntta. 1024 , 
President rederation ot Indian t hainb«'r» of 
funinierce indu-trv, 102'i , Has been rcs- 
pon-ilil^- for the fuundiii'i and maintenance of 
a iaiite number of edueatiunal and other 
public institutions in various paits of the 
country. Member, ImUan Fiscal I’omim^Mon 
ileinber. Beuj^'al Lecrislatn e Council , Member. 
Royal Commission on Labour t onterenee at 
Gene'a, 1927, Membei. 2ud iiound Table 
Coiifcrcuce. 1930 . riioihcial Adviser to 
Goternment of indiu tor iudo-Bntish Tiade 
Xeuotiatiuns. l‘J30-J7 ; Presidnit. All-India 
Harilan i^ctak Sauah. Iloyal 

Ex(hanue Place, Calcutta 
BIRLEY, Sir Fraxk. D C.M. U915). M.L.C . 
Maiuiams Duector. Beat <V; ( 0 ., Ltd., Mailra<, 
b. (>th July 18.'>3 wb Etelyn Clifton of 
Perth, W. A. Ixniijhted, 1937. Addie-^-s : L’,o 
Best ik Co., Ltd., .Madras, 



BIVA-VI. HoN’idj: buirLti Nan-pcxc. Member, 
Coimeil of state Is one ot the I'Milinu Conuteas 
men lu C P and Inuai lie left CoUfi'eduiiiii' 
tlic non-co-operatiou luoseincut ululc a stu- 
dent of the final l.iw <-]ass, 

G»ok part in the Cuuuress 
sat\ auraha movement in 
]'id(»-32 and ^Urteied im- 
privmrnent twi< e .MemlxT 
of the A I C C.. Presidi nf 
ol the Henir i’rovinuul 
Conuiess Coinnnttee foi 
the last five ye.irs Repre- 
sented the Hei.ir Cfilll- 
iner< e Constituency in 
(-‘cntial PioMiices Li’Uiala- 
ti\e CtmiRil m liijb ,is a 
Swarajist I’le^ident of rlie 
Ber.u Conmes'' I'ailiament.iry CommitTi'e in 
the hist election-.. Seel era rv, Concrosa Part v 
in tlie Council fif ^tale; \l<’ni),pr. Kxeeuthi- 
Coiiimittce ot tlie Fedi r.ition of Indian 
Ch.iiiibcTs of Comiiierce and Industry and 
Naui’Ur Inhciaity. takes keen inteie.st 
in sjcial retorm and was for many ye.iis 
>>e(it*laiy and ome Piesidciit ol tlie 
Conference of tla' Mahe-hwaii cominuiutv 
is J*r(*''ideiit of the All India Maiwuii W orkeia’ 
C’oiiferenee. was tlie Cliaiim.in >d the Jtee« ption 
C'onimirtee of tlie 2'.tli 'ession of the Jluidi 
Sahifv.i Saijuiii lan at Xacniu, ftminha ot the 
P>er.tr ClMtnber of Comnieici-. b. Dct «*mber 
18‘tf:. Aibticsri: iLijusthau Bhuvaii. Akola. 



BLAeiLW ELL, John Humphrev, C B.L ( I‘*;i7f 
M.<’ and bai, 1918, Mentioned in Bi'sputi hi*-, 
1917. Manager, Burmah-Sheli Ltd., Karachi 


b. 25th April 1895. m. to Jessie Pauline 
Luard Peare. Edix : Bedford School. 
Served Europieaii ^\'a^ ('France), Bedfordshire 
ileiiiment. 1914-1» . Bedf and Herts Reei- 
meiit India. ; Joim-d A-iatic Petro- 

leum Co. (India) Ltd , 192U . M L A (Central), 
19J5 ; Chairman, Kaiadii Ch.tinber of 
Commerce, lUJ‘J-40 : Trustee, Karachi Port 
Trust. 1939 Ad-liei< : Xo. t>, Giiizri Road, 
Karachi. 


BLACIOVELL, SUi(Ci.c'iL) P.vtuIc'K. Kt. (1938), 
The H«jn'ble 3lr. Justice Blackwell. M B.E., 
(Mil. Biv 1919). High Court J udge. Bombay. 
b 8 Xo\_ciiibei 1^81. ut to Marguerite 
Fiances { Kai'.ei-i-Iimd Gold Medal), ehlest d. 
of the late J A. Tilleard. M V 0. Educ. : 
Blacklie.ith Propiietary St Iiuol and City of 
Loudon liool , Hollier Gicek Scholar, 
Univ CoUeue London, 19(Jl ; Classical 
K-vhibition. M'a*ihani Colicm- Oxford, 1901 ; 
l-t (lass Chi-'Kal Honour MotU latiuns, 1003; 
2ntl Cla'" Litt Hum . luo') .BA, 100.'* ; 

I secretary of Oxford Uni"n Si*cicty, 1004: 
PreMtlrht. Wadham Colleuc .4rliletic Club, 

I lyU:L Called to Bar at Iiinerlemple, 19U7, 
and went the Xorthern Circuit : Lnut.T. F. 

' KescT\e and on Kecruiting Staff and in 
MuH'try 01 Xatioual Service during European 
War. Was Liberal candidate lor Hastings 
in 1914, but resigned on the outbreak of war. 
contested Kuigswmford Dhi&ion 01 Stafford- 
shire (Lib.), December 1923 . appointed a 
Pmsuc Judge of Hbih Court of Bombay, 
1920. Address: ’‘Kylstone”. Pedder Road, 
Bombay. ( Dev (inshire. London ; Yacht 
(.lub. Hytul'a, W ’llingdon. Cricket Club of 
lii'lia, Bombay. 


HLAXDY. Ei*.MONr» XlCul.A?. B.A. (Oxou ) 
Boden Sch >lai of Sanskrit, ('S f. (1939). I C.S 
h. Ust Julv. 1886 m Doruthy Kathleen (nee 
Marshall). Edu>.' Clifton and IbiUiol. .Csst., 
Magte. and Collr., Dacca, 191'), Siib-Dlv. 
Officer, Mnn^hlgan], Dacca, 1912, Secretary 
to Bengal Distjict Admvmstrariun Coinmittec, 
1913; Hnder-Se( retary, Fin.inee Dept., Govt.of 
Bengal, 1914, in addition Contruller of Hostile 
Firms .mill ustoiiian of Knem\ Property, 191 6; 
Ail'il. Di^t and Sessions .fudge, Khulna, 1917 , 
StMTOtary, Fro\incial IlccrulTiug Bo-ird, 191", 
and later in addition Controller of Hostile 
Firms, etc., and Jt. Secretary, Publii ity Board; 
Under-Secretary, Finance Depaitment. Gov- 
ernment of India, 1919 ; Collector ol Income- 
Tax, Calcutta, 1921 ; ('omims'-ionor ot Income- 
Tax. Bengal. 1922; Magtc. and Collr., Bakar- 
ganj, 1924 to 1927 ; Magte. and Collr., 24 
Pargatias, 1928 ; I)t‘piity (.’uminissioner, 
DaijOfling, 1928 ; Secret. ay to Government ul 
Beiig.il. rmaiice Department, 1930. Coin- 
mi'Moiier. Chittauong Dlvi-iou. 1933; 
C.I 13 . Ddtd; Olfg chuf Sccietur>, 
Goviiiinunt of Bengal, 19.34-.).'), 7 months, 
ditto 193»>, 4 luontli", l'*37-38 ; Spioial 

dotv Finance Dept.. Covi of Beug.il. 
l'»;is-3‘» in addiri ni Proid-ni, Chauki- 
dan Kiniuiiv Loinniittec; 1939 M.artii to 
Oitober. (Iffg rhiel M.ret.uy to the Govt, 
ot Bengal . Oi t lo.m ortg Bo.ird of Rev enuc 
Bengal. 1939. BirThd.n Honour.- C S. 1. 
Address. Bengal Club, Calcutta. 
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BOAG, George Townsend, il.A. (Cambridge) 1 
L'.I E. (iy2a), C.S I. (1936), l.c S., Chiel | 
Secretary, tu the Guvernment of Madras. ' 
b. >«''i\eniber 12. iSsl. Ediic.: Westminster | 
(la97 to 1903), and Trinity College, Cam- ' 
bridge (1903 to 1907). Passed into the 
I.G.S. in 19u7 and joined the Service in j 
Madras in 1908. Address : Madras Club, : 
Madras. | 

H OBI LI, Eajah Sir Swethachelapathi ' 
Plamakrishna Eanga E-ow Bahadur, 
KC.IE,Sri Ravu, Ktjah of Bobbih. b. 20 
Feb 1901 E'bir.: Bobbiii, privately. As- 
cended Gadi in 192u. Member, Council of 
State. 1925-27. Member. Madras LLgidalhe 
Conrieil, 193u. Hon. A. I*. C. to H. E. tin 
Go\»inor of Madra? from Oan. 19i0;Pi‘O' 
Chaui.ellor. Andlira University, from 19S1. 
duel Minister to Go\ eminent of Madias, 
19.12-37. Ad/lress : Bobbiii, Vizagapataiii 
Dht. 

BOMBAY, R. C. ARCHBISHOP OF. since 1937. 
Moat Rev. Thomas d’E^teiie Robert'. SJ., 
b Le Havie, France. 1S93. Addteis: 
Aichbishop’a House, Bombay. 

BOMBAY, Bishop of. See Acland, Rt. Rev. 
Richard Dyke. 

BOMON-BEHRA.M. SIR Jehan^.ir Bo.MoN.ri. K'f , 
Cr 19.34, HA.. lA.B (Bombay Lniv.), J l' . 
Honorary Piesidency single Mtiiiui M.eji'tiatc. 
Ch.tiiniau. Ail\i'Oi\ Conmultee oi J .) Lhoup 
of Hospitals. Buiuiiay. ileiulai Jlxecutiw 
( oiimiittee 01 Society £01 the Pjoteitiou oi 
Childreiiiu We'steiu [cidia and ot Boinl'.i\ 
ihesideiiey Pvelea'sed Pii->oncr>’ Aid Sociei> 
s ol Bomanji Ra-itamji an»l Maiie*kbai 
Bomoiiji Bullion- llehiaiii, Ed'ir ■ Toil HL'li 
School, and ^t Xa\iei’> and Eli>iilji't>'iie 
Colleges, Bond 'ay. T'elloNv Llp!iiii>st<uje 
College, Bombay, .Tnii-prudein e Pii/.eni.m 
and Xurayau Vasudeo Sdiolar. 

Bombay High f'onit, I.''96-19io l.nteied 
public life, I'Jl'b Ihettcd lii>t !Mayor of 
Bombay, 1931; Meinln*!' Bombay .Mumiii'.d 
Corporation, since Li't 2(i year', and pa'.t 
Chairman of it> St. Hiding. hool-s ami haw 
Committees; icpre^cnted Honil»ay Miinn ipal 
Corporation on the Poaid oi Bombay Poit 
TniNt, Advi'Oiv lUjaid 01 (t [. P R.iilwux, 
Board*, of Vii toiia .lidule** I'e* turn ,d In-titiite, 
Acworth I.epei A^yhlm and King George V 
Memorial Committee; won gie.il di'timthm 
by inaugurating, and »eiwing a* Pie'ident 01 
the Peinianent Com-iliation ( omnnttee to 
pieveiit Communal tiouhle ami to pie^^eixe 
the pea<-e oi 13(jmlMy, ami aKo b\ iiiauguiat- 
ing tile Weliaje ol India League to promote 
co-operation between indiaiii ami the Biifi''h 
people and 'j'l'ead the Good-will iiio\ement 
OI India ; Dir , A'^-jOciated Lenient Coiupuiiie'. 
Ltd Khatau Makanji Spg A W \g. ( o , Ltd. 
Bombay AUi.ince A'-!Uiunce Co . Liil . Zoroa--- 
trian Building ''ociefy lAd.. Intcin.itiomd 
Bank ol India. Ltii and Khangaum Llectin* 
Co, Ltd. pvi't Pu-'ideiit, ''OMet\ 01 Hon\ 
Pre-sid^-m y Magi'.tiatt’i'. C/e/is t)ii<-nt Kipon 
(Bomba\)' J'/'/o'N. .Meiw'an Maimion 
Nepean sea Road Bonibaj. Phone 42806 

BOSE, ScBHAS Chandra, 6. 1897; Educ .’ in 
Calcutta and Cambridge. Entered I.C.S., 
but resigned in 1921 to join non-co-operation 


movement; was Manager of the Torn a 
Calcutta. 1922-24 ; sened as Chief Execiiti\ 
Officer of the Cak-utt.i Coipoiation, 1924 
was aire«ted under Regulation III of 
elected member of the r.engal Le-gislativ.- 
Council while under detnition ; took pron.’- 
nent part dining S'ltynnnOai moxenunt . wt- 
interned as State prkoner but was released u. 
order to enable him to proceed to Europe lui 
medical tieatment ; was lor several yeais 
President of the Bengal Piovincial Congre's 
Comnuttee; President, Indian National 
(■ungier«'. Feb. 19.3.S. Re-elected President 
Indi.iii N.itioual Congie*?., Feb. 1939. resigne.i 
Apiil 1939; maugmated the 1 orwaid Bluc 
MoNeineiit, 19.39. Address • Lalcutta. 

liOSC, Vivian, I> A., l^LB (Cantab ) Judge, 
Nagpur High Court. (/. 9th .June, 1S91. m.tii 
Irene ilott. Eiluc : Dulwirh ( ollege and 
Pembroko College, Cambridge -L/d/Cbs .' 
Nagpur, C P. 

CCiZMAN, Geoffrey '^tfphfv. B.A. (Oxford), 
C 1 E. (193S), ICS. Deputy Secrptai>. 
Dep.irtnieiit of Education, Health and Landb, 
Goxt of India, b. 2bth Novemlier, 1S96. 
//? Hilary Rothera d. of Mr Percy Rothera, 
1927. one H. E’l'ir.’ Wlutgift C-riaimuai 
School and Bra'5eno>e College, Oxford, 
.loim-d 4th Ro\.d M C't Surrey Rcgt , 1915, 
tran-rf* I leu to R r. ( (later R. A F.j, 1916, 
canm to India, l'>22. po'»tfd tu Madras 
Pn-'iilem y. Secietaiy, iiulian Taiilf Board. 

. Secretary to Agent Gi-nerai of 
Go\t ol India in’ South Afiicu, 1932-34 
Add/^-^a : NtW Dellil Sllilld 

BKADBV. Edward Llurencl. M.A. (Oxon), 
1931 P]im;i{>al, Royal College, Colombo. 
b. l.'»th Mai'.h 1907. m Beitlia, joungest 
il.iughter ot Heniy Woodal!, Votes Couit. 
Meiewoilh. Maidstone. Editc : Rdgb> 

.School and New College, Oxioid. As'-t 
Ma^tcT. Me’diiint Tador-.’ mJiooI, 19.10-34. 
Secietaiy in England, International student 
Seisiee.’ 19.;4-3n , AbsT Genei.il Sccietan, 
Iiiteinatioiud Student Ser\ice, Geneva, 19.36- 
37 and Genei.d Senetury, 1937-.39 : Pnbh- 
4atittn-> Editor, 'J’he Uuuei'ity Outside 
Ihu'Ope , l.ssa\'^ on the de\e[i>pment o! 
Cnhersjty Institutions ui louiteeu eountne', 
OxtoHl ridTei'>ity Pie'.*, 1939 Jddres.s 

Royal Gollegt*. ( litonibri 

BRADFIELD, EKNEar WILLIAM Charles 
M.B., M.S , F.R.C.S., O.lkE. (191*); C.I E. 
(192S) .\ledieal Ad\wi to tlie Secietaiy ul 
State toi India, and Pie-'idint. .Medical Boaicl, 
India Olhee. b .Mav g.s, ISSO. m. Maig.iiet 
Annie Barnuid. Ai/"e . King LdwaidN 
S« hool. Biiinuigham . St Mal\'^ Ho'<pir.ii 
and St. I'.aitiiolonieu's Htj^pital, London, 
Suigeon-Griiei.il, Bonil)a\. i9.C'>-37 • I)ii - 
Geiieial ot Indi.ui .'Ldnal SeiMce. 19.37-39 
..Idi/ress Imli.i Otlieo. Lomloii, S W. 

BRAHMACIIARI. Si : Ui'EADRA N.vth, Kt. 
<'r 1934; Eui-ai -i-limd (Gold), 1924; 

MA., Ml).. Ph.D . E.RA., S.B., Pio- 
ie"or 01 Tioi'ital ili'(ii< me, Carmieha* 1 
M'diral Coif gi . Calcutta ; Consulting 
Ph\>iciaii . Rebiaiih Woiker: President, 
Indian Science (.'ongri'», 1936 ; President, 

Indian Chemical Society, Calcutta, 1930; 
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Founder. Frahin^ichari Research Institute.) 
(alcutta; FlIIow, R^yal Soeiet> oi ; 
^ledk-ine, and Royal Society oi Tiopical' 
Medicine and Hv^detie, London; Hony. 
Fellow, ^tate Medical Faculty of Bengal' 
Fellow, Xational institute of Seiencci;l 
OI India. Fellow. Indian ( liemieal Society.! 
b. 7th June 1S75 m. IS'JS. Xaiii B.ila Bcm.] 
K'Ii'l.: Ilu-ahli Coiltge. Bf ngal : Prcthlem j ' 
College and Medical College. Calcutta j 
COcite-^ Medali-l and M'iuinT ol Oiiliilli M' * ' 
moiial Fiizc. Calcutta Uni\ei'-it\ ; ^linlo 
Medalist. Calc utta S( liool oi Tiopnal Mtulicmc 
and liyuiein : Sii William Jon.'- M'-dali-t. 
Asiatic Society of BciilmI ; Rescan Ii Workei 
under Indian R ■-eaicli Fund A-soci.nion 
(lh2o-do>. etc -Idd/C'-s- ■ 3 d. London Sticit, 
C.ih utta . 

!UU\NL. Fkank LUG.\11D. M.C., C I.K 
( loJ7), jr’iuaiicial Comnu-sioiier l>e\ cli>p- 
inent Punjab b Jan. U. ui In*' 

Goodece Goble, lydU, Educ : Moiikton 
Combe School and Pembroke Coll., Cum- 
bridge. Joined I.C'.''., lUh,') ; Military Service. 
France Palestine, etc . IDla-PJ M.C. lUlS 
PubhcHtwn^' Village I'plilt in India (1928). 
Socrates in an Indi.m Village (O.xford- 

1‘niv. PiC's) : The ll('muking of Village India ' 
(l)riiig the seiond cilition ot Villaire' Uplift! 
1921),’ (Oxfoid Univ, Pre^s): The Boy Scout 
in the Viliaue ; Pits; A s< h.-ine of Rural 
Reciinstruetion : (Uttar Chand Kajair. Lahore. 
10*11) Socrate-J p('rsi'.rs m fiulia and The 
Tndi.in and the En'ilisli Village (Oxford 
University Pre^-*), lo >2 The ^'ill age Dynamo 
(R S. IM.’Gulab siingh A Son.;?. Lahore) 19:54; 
Kuial Iba onstTin tion \ Note. Goveinininr 
I'les'? (Lahore, I*)d4); Soc'iat's at School 
(Oxfnt.l I’TC'".), inV.. •• I.ecTiire \ote>. *■ l‘r5d 
•■Bi’tter Villagers" (Oxford Pre>s). 1037 
>eenMd Kdition I')3S. .}>/(/.>. -.vs • l,aliore. 

Punjab . and 'i'iie Glele-. .'.-hill A'oiiolk. 

BKfND. Gln'. Siu John Fpwaiuj Spenclu. 
RCB. (P):i0), K B !•: C.U (P)23), 

C'MG (1U18), D.S.O (1915), a O C.-Jn-(’ 
Soutliein Comm.uid b. 9th I eh IS78. 
m Dorotlix ;)[, S, (d. 192 1). two >. otu' d 
Edih' . We'lin'gf''a Collegi- . RM Wool* 
•.\ich. Fut«’;*‘d Army. 1S97 Captain 1092, 

\djutant l‘i03-0*‘' . Major, 1914; l>t. Lt - 
Col 191t) . T»t fV)l , 1919 . Col. 1920; M.ijoi 
Geneial. 1930; Lt.-Genl , 19.1.') . Gen, 19.5'C 
M G . 1914 G.S.O (2l. lOl.'i , G S.O 
(1), 19tf;; Bi igadi'M -Genei al G S,, 1017.1 
Colonel on St. ill, General St.ill. G 11 ().,[ 
Irelan.l 1919-192:5; 1‘opnfy Djrectoi at War] 
Office, 1 92 5-2.9 ; < ol Connit R A., \lder-hot! 
Command. 1925-27 ; Hsigaihei, Gcnej.d >t.dr. 
Aldershot Command 1927-:5() ; A D C to the 
King, 1928-30 . M G K A . India 19:50-.51 ; 
1) C G S , Ainn Jleadr|uai teis. India. 1931 
33 ; Commander, 4tli Divi-ion 1 '> 1 5-35 . ( oin- 
mandet -m-Chiel intei uatuni.il Fom* In the 
Saar, l9.54-:35 Lieut<‘n.i”t or Towei of 
London, l'.).15-.3b. Adjutaid Geruual in India, 
1939-37 AdditSs Comnuuiil House, Poona 

LillSTOW liUKi''- Ilnil'lTcH C [ L il9.>7).j 
1’. \ (Cant, til) I C Coiiiim— loiii i, .Voitliern [ 

I)i\!-ioii b 2sr!i iiMciiiltrr. 1s-7 /// to' 

\ll\ Mlidied Edin I’.edlbrd Neliool, 

Ctin-T s i'oileg(\ r .imliridgi .Jf/dri'-? * 

Shahibagh, Ahnu'dabad. 


BROOMFIELD, Robert Stonehouse. Mr. 
Justice, B. A. (Cantab), Bar-at-Law ; Judge, 
High Court. Bombay, b. 1 Dec. 1882. m. 
Mabel J.ouisa Linton. Educ.: City of 
London Schoolaud CLrist’sCollege, Cambridge. 
Appointed to Indian Cixii Service, 1905 , 
Judge, High Court. Xovember 1929. Address : 
Murrayfield, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

BROWX, Percy. -Associate, Royal College of 
Art, London, Fellou. Royal .A5iatio Society 
of Bengal, India. Secretary to the Trustees, 
and Curator. Victoria Memorial. < alcutta. 
b. L''7l , tn to Muriel -Ague- Kleouora Talliot, 
d of kite Sir Adelbeit Talbot. K C I E ; 
Eduf . King Edward VI lirammar School, 
Biriningliam and Royal College of Art, 
London. Fust Royal Exhibitioner. S. 
Kensington, lc-92 ; National silver Metlalist 
ls94 . Kxcuvatiug in L'i>per Egypt for Egypt 
Exploiation Fund. ls94-9tD . Indian Educa- 
tional Serxiee, 1899. Principal. Mavo School 
Ot Alt A Cuiator Mu-euin. Lahoie ls99-1999 ; 
Piiueipal. Goxeiiiment School ol Art. 
Calcutta, ami (. uiatoi. Alt Section. Indiau 
Museum. 19(19-19*27. De-igued and executed 
Indian Conuige ie\ei-e 1911 P'lblicidinns . 

Sepol (1912); Tours in Sikknn 
(1917). Indti'n JbiiiituL'j (1918). Indmn 
Pamiinij tindrr fbr Mm/bnls (1924): I/idio/i 
Aul'd>’<tiin’ (m liie lue— ) . mmieioii- uitiiles, 
]).ipei-. et<- on Indian .Vit aii'l allied -ubjeet- 
.l«k//,sN • Vbtoiia Dlemoiial Hall. CLibutta. 

BUCK. Slu Edwakh John, UBE (1918), 
C B E (P)1S), Jvt. (.lime 1929). late Reuter's 
.Vgeiit withihe Go\eninient of Jndia. now Ad- 
\i-cT to A— ociated Press of IiuIm. Director, 
oiiated Hotel- ol India and ClMirniau, 
of the Kalka-Sinila J'dectnc Coy h 18<)2 ; //( 
.\imle Margaret, b of late General Sir 
R .M. Jenuuigs. K C B Ednr • St John’s 
College, ilur-tpierpoiiit Assi-taut and 
Joint Seeretarv, Countoss of Dutferm’s 
Fund for 28 jears. Hon. Sec., Executive 
Committee ** Our Day” in India, 1917-28. 
Pnbhcntion ' “Simla, Pa^it and Present*’ 
(two Editions). Addrrss ■ Simla and Delhi. 

lir.NDr. H II M.'H.vuto RwT.voF SVe Princes 
.section 

BURDON, Sin Eknest. B.\., O.xoti. 

K C.I.E. (19.J4), C.l E. (1921) ; C.S.I. (192«>), 
Knighthood (1931); K G O St. S. 1933, 
Auditor-General ot India, b. 27 Jan. 1881. 
m. Mary (died 1934) d of Rev. W. Fair- 
weivtlier, 1>. D. Dunnikiei. Clause. Kiikcakly, 
Fife Educ.: J'idiubiirgii Academy; Uni- 
versity College Uxluui (Scholar). Entered 
Indian Civil Service, 1905 ; Financial Under- 
secretary to L’unjab Gov ernunint, 1911, 
and to Govetnment of India, 1914; 
Financial Ad vihoi, Mesopotamian lvxpe-<lition- 
ary Fuu*e 1918-19; Financial Adviser, 
Military Finance. Govt. of India, 
Meinbor of Indian Munitions Board, and of 
Impeiial Legn. Council, India, 1919; Secre- 
tary to Government of India. .Army Dejiart- 
inent and Membei of I.egi-lative Assembly, 
19*22-20, Secretary to Government oi India, 
Finance D**partment, and Idember of Council 
of State, 1927-29. Address: Simla and New 
Delhi. 
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BUKDWAX. &IU BHAY Chasd Mautab \ 
3[AH.aR^JAPHIRAJA BAHAljrR OF, G C.T.E . ■ 
cr. Iy24, T.., '. 1911, K C.I ll., cr. 1909, 

T.O 31., or. 1909 . l-.R.G.S., F.R.S.A., FJl.t.l.. 

il.ll.A:?.- H-jn. LL i) , Camb. , 
and i:dm , 1^26. b. 19 Oct. 1S81 . aj 


Asric’ilture. Rombay. 1926-27. Director of 
Aprlciiltfirt. Rom bay, 1932-1036 Pi‘hlica- 
‘ ijotcini'.al. Ajiiicultuial. HorficaUaral. 
and Xatiire btuilx yapt')? Ai/dres^ : Iniperial 
Coim* il of Agi icuiTural lle^eaich, A'ew Delhi 
Siiula. 


Member of 3rd (lass in Chil Bnibion of j MvJuL'fUNKUAL H“N 

Indian Oid*'r oi Merit for conApicuou-? couraae 1 pvxiib b Fuurvx i) >. ») mi 

di?i>!ayed b\ mm in the 0 \ enomi H.iU Cal- i i>miut-iuLe M.iv 194 

cutta. 7 A'o\ . lOOb ; adoiited by late ilanara- ■ ui 2;>th Baiun lniid' 0 \i 

jadiina],! Ain'Un. M e b/i, •]>>r,a=-n:iijn£rcb‘'*Jyv . Dh/ab.-th >aud*-i-s', 

Ui /.eiiimdaii , Member InipPTi.d idtuu il.uiunl o - FA'ir . SViiul 


l. iTUe <nini. il. I'tiioii. Beni/al Lem-lative | 

m. nin i!. l‘‘07-m • Temp 31eml‘e) ut The Deu'Aat •. 

Exe^unve i nuu< il. 3 ie!i>br-L «ii the 

Bengal L\e<uTi\e m>uu' ih l'>m'24 Nice- 
Pie^iilf-ut. Genual hxe«UTi\e roiim il Horn 1 
3Liit!i 1922 Ig Af'iii l'i24 . -ll.mbei <<1 the 1 
lu ll, ill Ilciuim-? Eu'!Uii\ ( giiiiiiittee. 1924 . j 
m-Ji-u.ite Horn India to The Impeii.d Um- | 
leienie, Luiidon. m2r) ^vlieii lie A\a^ received | 
b> Kiii'J: (leOiUP V- Kereixed the Fiei ilom OI The | 


I’Anbu; Fuurvx D >. o mis, G. 0. b 

HomlMX ih'tiut ^luLe Miix' I94'i b. 3 Jul\ 
y ui 2.')th Baiun Ininboxne. m. lOi i 
Eton. Wia Dh/abi-th >audei'' ^r. <l of l-t 
Baioii I'.axiuid n < F'hif . SViiu hoter. Ko\ .d 
Miiit.irj Witulwuh '^erxcd 

r-utopeau Wai. Tiance. Pakmiue. lauvpT 
.iiid -ml, III (de-'p.itihe- twire. ]' > O, did 
1 i.t'.'. Didei ot the .Nilei. A -W Frontier, 
India l9;o (bitn-'n 1 uininaiidi r and i oiu- 
luaiidei It. A Del ot Wuuhvich 1*197 — 3Iay 
1940 Gt Lt -'•d. I'l.Jl Lr-('(i 10 ;2 bol 
(.03. Goiiibax Dwtikt ileadquaitei- 

Gghila. r.oiilbay. 


i iti< >• ul Mam hc'tei Gdinl.inah and ^toKe-ou- { ^^*^^A3fJLE JLi-ibLUrfov, Sir, Kt (1928), 
Ti.oit 10->6 4 r^/,v^> ; The Galai e. Guiihvaii j eldest, ~on .n Kuistoinjee Bxramje^ 

n. lit, 11-0. -ai/ , laiidluid and .Merchant, large 


BCULDY, Dr. GLOUI.L WimaM. D.sc. I 
(Loudon). 3I.I.Me^'h F,. .3I.T 1. . M .4.>. ■ 

Mech E , M. R. S. T.. Pnmipal atid S. crr , 
t.U'V, Vier.uria Jubilee le.hnhal In^tunTe ! 
ilatntiga, Ihtini‘UV./o 1885. m. EHa i.li/..i!'erli, 
rrf.Hari> 'imton. Ed>fc.: Shelheld LTn- 1 


lainled proprietor uwmng 9,000 acres 
in Sahette 6, 28t}j Feb, 1881. »' 

Jerlui Jam^ctiee Cumetjee, gi.ind daunhter 
of Sir Jam-etjee Jejeebhoy, 2iid Baronet. Kduc.: 
St Xaviei’sj S<.hool .and College, Bombay, 
J.P. (190-). Hon. Fres. Magte., 1908-1915: 


versity. A-ef. Ihitruicer. Voik'-liiie LJecrrn Deleirate, Purssi Chief Matrimoaial Court 

Fnwef Cu.. Engiineiing Itev,.ar*h .'^tndoiu (1909-192.5), Chiurnmu, Standing Committee 

Sbefbf'Id Fnixei 'JtM LecDucj in IhniiMfrini:. ol Goinbav .Munjcipal Corporation (1924). 
Slietlield I iiivei'itN . Tei.linieul Mana'ucr, I Member. Gonib.iy Municipal CorporAation 


... Member. Gonib.iy Municiiial Corporation 

^a7^" Si(Jtol^, ' widNcriianipton ; ami Lee- from 1914 . Member, Bnmb.iy Board of Film 
tutor in Flectiic Enizinceiing. Wolverhamp* reii«-or«^ imm 1924 , Member, Govt, of India 
ton Technie.d College Puhlicifiouf! (iSook<!) Committee tor Contiitiunal Release oiPri- oners. 

Lathe*: their Constritcfion A' Operation- 1924 Ciiairman, Bxrainjee Jcejeeblioy l arsi 

The Testing ol ilarhine Tool-. Machine an«i Ciiarituble institution • BiesMeiit. 32nd Bom- 

Fittinff .Shop Fr.icfjce FrincipJea and Prac- bay Fai-i Bignecis J;o\ Scout.* and ^’lcc•F^e^^• 

tice orTonthe*! Gear \Vheei Cuttim: iPopen') 1 dent. Bombay LTe-idenc\ Releuised Pii.-oner- 
On Cutting Tools before tiie lu-titutiou of Aids-xiety Duiuited a -uni ol Gs. 2,UO.OOO for 

M<»chaiiical Enumeeis: and on Automatic the foumlatiuii oi m Ib.-pit.il loi chiMitMi 

Machine Tooh and M:i'-'> riodiietion l.efoie it heini' th** tlr-t oi it* kind in India Chairman 

the Insritiitioii oi f nuiiH'ei-(fndia).7V<A;i;c#d of the co'-inur- Hu'-pital Fund, Bornhay, 

Artirh^ T'pw.ird- of gOO on varion- nniii- Sheutf of Buinbay for 1 'j 27. President, 

necring ■siifiject- in the Tcchi.h'al Pro*-.* of Larxllords’ .As-uei.itii n. Bomhav and Vice- 
EnMand, Anieri'-,. and Imlia. AtPlreas j Prc’shlomt, Soeierx lor the Pintfction of 
V. J. T. Institute. Alatiine *, ^'ombav. j Chd'ln n m We-h-rn Tialia. JTe'.ident. 

,, , I i5omha\ Bov .''.uur-. Lucil .A*-oriation. 

BFRX !, Pro\in*ia!<oiu!ni--ioie'i. Ib.e Si (,i As-oci.i- 

Thelb'ubl.-Mi .7)!-ree Gmn I’m-ne .)„dge I a;,,,, p..,,„i.,, 


The imnbb-Mi .)n-ree bmn I Tion G-mbn l*M-idon.> Bn Mdent. Imperia! 

M.i.lr.i- -in,, l.i.-,* f, 1 ») .J„n. j f„.|u .1,/,/,,.. TIm ( lilt. -Maliitur 

b—il . 1,1 (Lira Pdant lie if of Dr .) M j;, 


AViUi:iiii« late "f l.ixei^iuul pifm t)Un-n [ 

Elizabeth'- >tii''u! N'ak'-fuld .iml the icAl.fl TT.A. lii-il 

t'ollege. (»\ford .A— T. jlc-Mdeiit . Irax.tiwon i I'oix. I) (> b 

autit'ufhin BH(7.Bii)‘» --iib « olb . t«u I'Hi ' Rt R,-v R 1 

.^iip.'rmtemh Id Piidukk'.rt.ij .staf,- mi".-22 Du/ham) 

Iii-tii't and M— luti- .lisdu'e Tb-Harv lo^t ^ hoii-i t'anibie 

.Maduia ( oiii!>>.'t<.rf m^s -t.-ilem i .Mi-—i«ni. ( awnj 

1931 ottg .lndu<. Iliuli (unit 19:52 Per-, XaLpore. i-xr, 
TiiaTient ]'>14 ,b/<//- Rinh V A»ivar. Madr.s- ' po.it.in ot hull 

I'.r RNA, wiiin.i, T>..ii’. (Ellin,). I- 1 r d'.sn). ' bi-ih 

I. A 8 \uri'iil:nal ( '-mim— oi-n wifhthe f‘\MKR()X, llr.v 
G »x'< riiineiit uf Tinlia 5. -Tnlx 0th, 1881 , B \. (i.'iuibi 

T//. Mamai et Fill 1 e-r Aitihi-i>ii. mi2 Ed ir ■ , ( hun h ( odeue 

iMiiibiiiuf! Cni\ei-itx- Wa- A--j-tunt Lei- m. f" M'lum 

turej m Ite.itiini I ni'ei-itx ('olhLU liolait nodi,,;) 

Jf)'/7-i)- /.nt' n d Indian AL':JMiltm.d .->* r\ if f deen Iniie.-jf', 

a- }.( oiM nnii iiiiraiii-t tu I'.oiidi.iv mnn id raii_diT .d i 

mu-. Pt III' IJnil. Poona ( olti'Ue of AUlicuIture Suthi-i [aiiibl-ii 1 . 
in addition. l'J-22-1923. Joint Diiector oi and .it luniwe 


CA Let TT.A. lii-iloe o! Mu-i J^i \ - \Vk-T- 

COIT. I) (> f> 25 Ditub.'i 1SU.5 s ol tlie 
Rt R,-v B 1 \Vt-t(i.tt Gate Bi-hop of 
Du/hain) /;./«. . ( fa Irenliani and i’eter- 
hoii-i b.UnbielLn .b.iiied the > P G 
.Ml— ion. ( awnj uri J-.-'j Bi-hop uf rhuta 
X.iLpfire. ]'>(»■> Bi-Ii(if)of ( ';ilcutt<i aiul Metro- 
po.itan ot In-Ii.i, i'annia aii.t (e\ii-ii. I9P,' 
Af/fhexx Gi'ho|i- Hoii-e, Caiiiitta 


A31KRDX, Rr.v Al.riN. 31 A (\beidcen). 

G ( J.'linbiii uh) Ibiiuip.i] Seottl-h 
( hui- h ( oileue ( iliiitra h -2 ti.l May. mN7 
m. to Knov.ie- 8(011. Eth'r 

Robtit i-ou!.,n.. t ollp'/t*, Aiif’iib'pn • Aber- 
fleen ) iiiie.-jf, atei l.iliiilnir-di ( nixei-itx 
laiiuliT ,if ( iiKj.),' lliuliei tJiaile .Sebool 
Siiriiei[aii‘l-iii). . .8e{)r. i9(N to fvb mo'» 
and at luni\(i‘ Ai adeiny, Baull-hiie, M.ucli 
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1909 to Sept. 19(t0. Joined the of the 

Scotti-5h e'hurciie'^ L’oHes-^e. C'ak urta. in >ov. 
1909 as a Pioie=sor oi Liiiili'li ; Head oi 
tile lic-paitmeiit ot JJii_dish. ftoin Aup'. 1925 : i 
Ultieiateil Fniu-ipai oi tlie Siottidi C'IhUlIi' 
College, ApiiJ Ihl:! to Ai)iil IP.JJ : Piiueij>al| 
of the ^( 0111-11 ( hun-li CoUeL'C sim-e .liilv. ! 
10-17. Pi'fihi-iithjii\ • Texthoiik-i in nunli-'lii 
and niimerons aitieh"^ A<hli,-'S ■ ''t otfidi , 

Churoh ( ollese, 4 rorinvallis Sijuaio. ' 

CaitHifra I 

CAMBATA, Shiavax Cawa'-jej:. J.P.. P.r.C . 
jiiNti'-e of the Pe.u-e <iinl iloii Pit '•identv ' 
fiJuLii'trate for tiie City of lionihav. rli.iirniaii ' 
of the Vt‘r^ova Ihan h Sauitai y f’lminiittee . ' 
f'liairinan ('hildreii*-* Aiil , 

O Stii ietv Iloinhav Mihnr* i 

iiaii K\'-Pre,i- 1 

dent of tlie Sifieti' id the; 
Honoiaiy ilay'i-tiate'. of 

7*^*^"*^ ' the lioiiihay Subiiri'au ' 

Lieh-ii.ite to flie ' 
iMi-i .Matiinioiiial Ctniit.' 
Jf° Tiomhav Ex-meinhei 

tile lioulhav Muni'ipali 

' Corporation a n <J t li e , 

'• Mimieipal •'tainUinr i oia- ; 

mittee , Member *»T M-v.*ra}' 
other piihlir bodies and (onmieroial | 

ciatioii-s iiaiiauinii Director of siii.i\ax i ' 
(’ainb.vta A Co, Ltd. Boiutvav. linectoi <il | 
tiie HirdacMrli Collieni‘«> Ltd . Direetor of 
.sei’era! otiiei aell-knoiwi coinmeu lal hini'.; 
id<‘ Meiidi.iiit Co\ t'l miK'iit ,m<l ll.uhvav 
('ontractor A pioneiT in f)je Centiali 
Province- Co.d fidiistry f'eilow «»t tin | 

Corporafmn ot i crtihcd s r c r a i i e - 1 

’ Jan- 'flieatri* ami l{e-fauratit j 
C.iiiihata )>uil<liini, 42. Uiicei-' , 
JjoUihdv*. j 

CAROE, CEOIh XIELS, B A. (Oxon ), Solicitor, b. 

23 Aug. 1373. K'luc : Private and l'ni\ 
Colleu'e, Dxttini Ad<//csA c o ciaiei.-. I'dnnt 
and Caioe Hoiiiliv Koad Bombay. 

C.VilOE. UL.\I' {s.ll:KJ'A'li;JrK. C 1 L , 1932; l.C 
secret. iiv in tlic Lxtcnial .lilau-s Dcpaitment ! 
of the (loverninent oi Judu. /’ v. ot laT« j 
Wiiliani Doimlas Cauie . „i 1920. j-jauce-, 
ifaiioii </. ot late Kt he\ A (J UawsTorne '' 
ihsfiofi ot Wlialicv . Two n AVac. - Winrhc-tci . 
Magdalen t'ollcep, Oxtord i a]tT.nn, 4th Bn. 1 
The Qiieeir- Jieitt ( j’ I ). I9I4-I9I9 . entere.i ! 
Jiulian Civil Setviie. lidu. setved m Fuujaiii 
till 1923, wiieii {lo.-ted lu A \V. ITontierl 
Piovince as Olheei oi Politiial Dcpaitineiit I 
served .Is Deputv Coiunii-sionei , vaiiou-' 
Froutici Distrif r-, iiuliidun: Pe-hawai. up to] 
1932, Cliiet Sef'ietarv to the (iovemment ui | 
the A'. W F P, l'»Sf;34. Deputv Mvietaiv .[ 
Foiei'iu.tnd Political liep.iitmciit. Covemnmnt 
of India. 1934 . uhn jated a- PoJjtjra} Ke-ident I 
m the Persian Dull and a- Acniit to tiie | 
Gov el uor-Deneial in I'.iim ia-tan, l'r;7-.>c> i 
ItesKiriiT hi \\ azln-taii 19-3S'39. *D/i// ’ 

Delhi siniia. I 

CAKSON, SUl CHAKf.i- Wu.tlAVl CHAKimis., j 
C I.E. 1927; U !’..K 1919: late Emain e | 

Dcpartiiicnt, Govt^rimient of India. b 21 i 
Julv l>74 >//. inoti, Emily Dli\e (d 193.'») I 

d. of late Lf -CoJ Charles- M.mnfsniart Er^kim , j 
one -v one d. Remarried 1937, Editii Mary, | 


widow of the late ftt Hutton. Joined service 
1S93 ; Accmint.int-Genera! Kashmir. 1903- 
1912: Deputy-Auditor General, 1913-191S ; 
Accoiiiitaut-Getieral. Duinbav, 1913-1929, 
Deputv Controller of Curieiicy Bombay, 1919 , 
Act ouiitant-tP-ii.'tal, Cuitcd Proviuecs. 1922: 
Aci oimtaut-iJeiieial Puiij.ib. 1923 Othciating 
t ontiollei or ‘nil Accounrs. 1927. retired. 
1929. le-employeil in the service of the 
Gwalior ^rare. l93o : Finaufe Minister. 
Gvvalioi (government, 19-35 .idif/t’.ss. Morar. 
Central India 

'ASSEL3, General Sir Robert Arcsi- 
B.ALP, G. C. I. 11940), G.C.B. (193-3), C.3.J.. 
D S O , Coriiniaridor-in-Cluef of tlie Army in 
India since Xov. 1935. d. 15 March 187(), m. 
Miss F. E. Jackson (1994): Serveil in the 
European war. including E'aypt and Mesopo- 
tamia. CommimJed Peshawar District, 
192j-l027 : Adj-itant-Gcneial in India. 1923- 
29 . A.D.C. Geu-'ial to the King, 1929-33,* 
G. 0 C -iu-f.. A'oithciu Command. India, 
1930-34. JddrcA^ . Simla and Xew Delhi. 

’HAMAA' Ball. Divvax, 3i L A. (Punjab), 6. 
1892 hJtlitc.: at Convent, Muriee. Goidon 
.'Ii-sion College. Rawalpindi. Joined the 
Middle Temple in 1910: liiiUhed his Bar 
Fiti.ds in 1914 : t(K*k Hom>m? Degree in 
Jiiri'piudeiKe fiom Je-ii- Cuileue. Oxford. 
1917: General Editor "CotcDe" London. 
1919. ciuarre[iyd''Voti’d to Alt .ind literature 
.Asstr, Kditoj-, Homhivt Lhfo/tuU\ 1920; 
loiindeii tlie All-India Tiade Cnion ( 'ongiess in 
1920 .Advi" J, Lal'oui Delegate Inteinatioiial 
Labour Coaler' nee. Geneva. 1925; Labour 
lielegate, Intel naliotial Labour Coufetence, 
Geneva, I92>> . Pailiaiiieutary Delegate. Indian 
Delegation to Oanad.iv 1928, Meiabet, 
Kov.il Commi-.sion on 7,.ihotir in India. 1929- 
1931. le-iguod liom the Lcgis As^emhl^^ 
1931. on Taulf issue; Ihesident, various 
I nioiis ot tailvvaynmn. p(<-tmen and tele- 
grapliinen : Labour lielegate. International 
Labimr Coiitcicnee Bureau, 1932 Member, 
Punjab Legislative Assembly (1937) Piihh- 
ruhun: •*Coohe” or the Stoiy of Capital 
and I.,al)oui m India. Address : Lahore 
i Punjab). 

( Jl.A.NDAVAPK \K, Vu’h.al Xauay vx, B.A. 
(('aiitali.) : .Maths, 'flip Et I, (19(J9) ; 
Xat 8e Tiip Pt 1 (OlD.llist Tup. Pt 11 
(1912), Bat (i-tei-a t- i.avv oi Lincoln's Inn 
1913 Chaiiman, MilhavncT-' Association. 
B«»mbav' ; c!d'-t s. of the Jatc Mr Ahirayan 
Gauesli Chaud. i\. irkai : Mg. Direetor, X 
Sirur A- Co l.rd , Cotton 5lill Acn iits. b. 2(> 
A'ov iJs.S,. ,n VaTs.dabai. 3rd (/ of Rao 
Sab»*b M. \- Kaikim of Karwar (X. Kanara). 
F]dut‘. , Arvaa E Higti School and Elphin- 
stoiie High S( hool, Elplnnstone College, 
B<»mba\ , and King - College, Cambridge; 
AUviM.it«‘ Ikmibay High Court. 1913-20. 
.A«tmg Jhi>te-'<>r ot lli'^toi.v Eljihin-toiie 
('oihgi. Botub.iv. July to Detobor. 1915; 
joinetl the hini of A'. Sinir iV Co.. 1920, 
JJeinber. b'oiiil'av Miininpal Cor]ioratic)U, 
192h' ] 9.3‘i ( 'liairinan. L.wv ( nmmittee, 

pigs-gti Chairman. .'standing (Finance) 

(■oinruittee. I'i29-:3(i • ( hairman. Revenue 

Committee 1950-31, M.iyor of Boinh.ay, 

l'M2-3:3 Ele« ted Dejuity Cliairnian, Mill- 
owners’ Association, Bombay, March, iy;j5- 
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Chairman in 1936 and 1940 ; Vice-Chancellor, 

Bjmbay University. 1033-39; Ihairmaii. 

Bombay City Braucli Indian lied Crosa 
Society A'idfe^e. : 41 Pedder Boad. ilalabar 
Hill Boiiiluiy. 

CHANDRA. H\RENDPA BaHAJ>? r M L A. 6. 
at Patna ITth January 1S‘J9. m 6th 
February 1934. Sudha Rani has one 

daughter and one son. Ed'n'. . Matric, 
stood first in Tirinit Division 
and secured ^chola^ship oi 
P..S 15. Inteimediate from 
Patna Collese set ui ms Sir 
.Andrew Frazer S«‘holarshi]) 
ox Pvs .50 I or study at 
'sytienliam College oi 
Commerce and Economics, 
Bombay , non-eo-operate<l m 
1921. hut later uraduatPil 
standing first student, 
he was assoi i.ited with 

weltaie woik ox Servants 
of India Society at Jaiushedpni under 
Baba A V Thakkar . \sas lounder. and fox 
six year.s Ueiieral Jlanauer ox Creat .4'Oka 
Assurance Co, Ltd wa- lor scNeral years 
Honorary Secretary oi Pdhar < dumber ot 
Commerce and continues as Conuinttee Mem- 
ber. Is xounder and Diieitor oi Hindu^t.in 
Bicycle .MuriuXa'^turing and Indudrul Corp >• 
ration Ltd. la ( ongiess Barry .Menile.T oi 
Biiiar Asseuibly repiesentmg hHl)our. l.s u 
member of the Bihar lubour Lmiuiry 
Committee, 103S-4O. Addr^n’i. i»atna 



CHANDRA. Rai CoMM', M A , M L \ nicuibci, 
Legiblative Assembly. 1 . P i-* a su.ui oi the 
ancient Rai laiiiiU ui ieiiaic^ and 


Ram ifi.ttap 


direct descendant oi li. 

■De^all Buitat’ ot Akbai 
the Cleat. Bom lu No\- 
etubcr 1906, took liis 
M. A, ill English in BMJ 
iroin the Beiiaic.s Jlmdu 
Uiiner.sity. Was cici tctl 

tlc.lsuiel. lielUM s llmdii 
Uui\ersity m ]‘M2. u.u 
elected Managing 1 in cci oi 
ot Kashi ( o-opeiati\c iiauk 
w.ib .1 Jiirectoi ox .New 
lUburaiK e Ltil., was Chaii- 
nuiu of the Beiuics, Bunk 
Ltd , was Chaiiinaii and 
ot Ratua Migai Mills 

as ail IJonnraiy Mugi-natc iioin 19.12 

to 1937, and is coiiucctcd with .•^eveial Socie- 
ties doing bocial upliif work iim hiding the 
Ramkii-hiu Mission »i which he is theSeere- 
tar>, was a member i»i Lcgi-lativc Coiim il 
fiom 1934-36, was Cli.uim.in of the Bcnarcs 
Municipal l>oard lioni 1937 to’V) lie is a 
zemiiidai. Baniviiig and Insiiiamc »xpcit 
He is tlic propi ictoi oi scwial I’ontci ns hk lud- 
ing the b.inkmg film of Rai Ramkiislina 

Bishuiichandia. Adda' ' Kiishastluli, 

Benares CVutt. 



Ltd , 


CH.akanjit Sin'oh. Thk Hon. SnioAR; 

<’hier ot the Punjab. Jl«‘ml)ci. Coum il of 
state. I ellow, R D S . niciuhei. Royal 
So«“iety ox .Arts . nicmlici ot Kapuithala 
rovai lamily , Hon. Magi-tiate; b iss3 ; s 
ot Kanwur Socliet Singh ; thiee s, one d 
t^dur, : .Tulluinicr. Chief's College; Go\ern- 


ment College. Lahore, .\ttcuded Coronatioi 
of King Ceoige V by spei ial invitation 
Gueat OI Govt at the Coion.diou Imibai- 
oi 1903 aiul lull : Tcnn’- 

. Addrfsi : Lh.iiaujit i a'^tle. Jullunder ^'it^ 
Punjab. Cb.idwiik ''luila ('l-ib- 

^Marlboiongh ]lo\al Automobile. .Tulluudt. 
Punjab. I Imlin-ioid R-.ioiiu. Aimanda: 
Golf 'Simla 

CHARKHARI, H. H. MaH-ARAJa-phtraJ 
Sifahoar-ul-Mulk Mahakvja Akimauda-n 
Singh J r Di.o. Bahadur, ft. Dec. 19U3, s. 192o 
Edne. • ifayo Coll., Ajmer: invested witi 
full Piuhng Powers on December Cth, 1924 
Addren^ * Charkhari state, Bundelkhund. 

. cH.ATXJdi.TEL ATTf ixxwi.ra. G c I L 
aoUi. K 1 s 1 (19 mi K i I E (192'.) 

Mciabcj t.f The liitlu Coimi il l'*i]-i'tUi 
ft 24 Xov. !s74 t,, ([) Vina Mookerj.a 

I (dcxea-cil) (2) Glad>- M Ifiougiiroii. OP* C 
MA. liSc B.ii-at-L.iw Eh".- Har.- 
school and Pr.'idiiui <olli‘.:c I'al.utta and 
Kmg'.s Toll. gc. Cambiiilge . Bust in li>t 
1 Cali utta BA . B V wiih Honours (faiu- 

I biidgc) Ifoii j.L x> ( [..liiiibiughi I'irst m 

Rsf fi s Open Coinpi-Tition Knti'D'd 

! ICS. 1.S97 . R.\cnuc s.!. . and r hud 

Sec . I* B Oi.AT unr-io (;o\r of Indi < 

I I>c!i‘g.if«‘ to fntcru.ition.tl J.aboiir < '(,nf, n in ' 

. Washingt‘>n I'lln aiul fictn-Na. 1921 

I 1924-1935 ( Br-'idcnt, liitciiuti'iiial Lalioiii 

I ConnTcmc. 1927). Bresidmr. Gi>\criiliig Bodv 
I Jntcniatioiial Labour Oiluc. 1*133, liA' 

1 scrvi-il on hcAiral L<aguc ot Nations 

I (v.nuiiirti » M.mbii, rmpcrial Econoiaii* 

Coiiunitti c, I‘i2'i-l9)l. Tniii.iii Gitvornniimt 
rxclcyati- to London -Na\.il CoiifiTi m c, 1939. 
M.inbci, Munitions .mii Indiistrits Board, 
j l'*29 ^<•i retail to Tbe Go\ ( inilli'lit ot India. 

1*> parriiynt i*f Industrits, 1921 Membci 
I «*f the Vn crov Lxc. uriv(. ( oiincii in Chaige 

I of industrifs .uui Labour, High Conimiss!on» r 

, fot Indi.i in I oiidon, 1‘125-Jl. Leader of 

; Indian hcb'g.uioii to im]ieri.il Conference, 

Ottawa, l‘>;>2 ( liairiuan of Coiinejl of the 

■ Roval ’'^ocicrv of \rts, I otnlon Piihlinif,,in- : 

Notconth'* hnln-stric- of the United Brovinces 
(T)09); .Joint auThor of "Short History of 
Imlia ' 'rhe .Vthen.eum, Waterloo 

Blare, London. ^ W. 1. 

C1I.\TT1:RJLE Sisiu Chan-dra, MD. (Edin). 

M R C B. (Edin ), D B H (Uuiv. Edim), f'liitf 
1 Medual .uid Health Olluer. N M' ]laiiuav. 

I b 4 De< IsSij //( Name -MaeDon.iliL 

1 Edur. : Call utra ami Edinbiiigb. Tdiij) 

I Commissioner in tin T M S during Gn at V ar . 
Distrnt Siugeon, G.l B R.ulwav, I'ljs-gS; 
Dy. Chief M«-dii a! .md He.ilth OllH-er. N -W 
; Rly., iy2‘»-3l : Ihimipal Medical and Hi altli 
I Otlirer, G 1 J* R.ulwav. 19)1, l'i33-34 ; 

Chief Medual Uifn er B f. Railwav, 19.;2-:}S ; 

1 Chief Medual Oilncr, L I Railu ly, 19.J9.’ 

I Addicf-'^ . t* Mayo ( rahlciis. L.ilioic 

J I’HATTOBADH VA A, Hakinok wath. ft. 2nd 
I April IS'JS. to Abbia Soaus LW'/r. at 
I Hvderabad. Dn . Bo'-t anii Blavwnght. Radio 
. Aitibt Jiid iltamatn wuik lor si\ci.ii \c.us. 

' took to \oga .iiid went tluoiigii a ionise loi 
' two \(Mis at the .Vaobiudo .\si,iam in Bondi- 
«herr\._ At pie-fiit eiiLMged m working out 
the Little Theatre ;Mo\emeut in India 
. Travdleii a gie.it deal, It'ctniiiig in Kngl.uid 
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America, aad other couatres. al>o uivmtr. 
poetry recitals. Enacted lil^ plav " Takaram” 1 
in Loudon at the Little Theatie. Aceljdii Xer- 1 
race lu 19:18 Studied ^taLitcialt and iheatie. 
wotk in Enuiand, Geiniany and Italy.; 

i'odri^i X’he Feast 01 Youth, The Mauic X'lce ' 
Periunie 01 Faith, WTzaid ^ Ma-k. Out o£ the 1 
Deep Daik Mould. Aueieut ^Vlnu5. Giey i loud> ' 
and Wiute Showers, .-stiaiiue .louruey. V nd^r 
pubhc‘ttio)> . fort> volumes oi new verse, the 
tiist OI which will be “ Tne Dark Well and 
■’lied Flower” Uf'^olutiunary verse) 

. Tile ^-lecpers Awakened, .-ibu Hassan 
Ketuincd ifom Abroad. The hoihn. Five 
Veise ITavs. Five Prose Play.^. Potms and 
Plays. Addh's^ . ” The Poet's Coiner,” Khar, 
Bombay. 

CHAUDHAPI, JOGES Chandra, B.A. (Oxon.) j 
51. A. (Cal.J, Bar-at-Law. b. 28 June! 
1st'”. ;/, >1 l>' \ 1 .1 (1 'll "ur-u.d- j 

ranath Banerjoa . Educ : Krishnaghar Collegiate I 
School, Pre-sideiicv College, Calcutta, St, I 
XavicT-’s College, Calcutta and New College. | 
Oxford. For some time Lecturer 01 Physics 
and Chemistry at Vidyasagar College, Cal.jC 
cutta ; Editor, Calcutta Weekly Notes since! 
ISUb; Organising Secry., Indian Industrial 
E.xhibitions in Calcutta in 190l-li>02 and 
1906-7; ilernber, Bengal Council. 1904-7: 
Member, Leuidative A-'embiy India, lOJi 
10211; Fellow of the Cah utta l'mver>ify. 192T- 
1931 . ('liaiiman. National In^mance Co., IJU . 
Hon, J'reasiuei. N.iTional Council of Fdur.ttiou 
Benuml . Picsident, Pupon Ctillrg,. touncil. 
Prcsidtmt, jLigahbandhn In-tituto C.ilcutta 
President, Indian As-otjation, Calcutta. 
Publications: 0si\c\ittQ. Weekly Note-s. Address • 

3, Hastings Street, and “ Devadwar,” 34, 
Baligunge, Circular Road, Calcutta. 

CHAUDHHI J.AL ChaND K)N’ Cvi>rAlS. 

R\o BvM\iUThlCA , Lb.B O.B.E., b. 1882. 
tn. Shninati Su^hila Devi, i)eli>nging to a 
Sikh .Kit Farailv ot Fcrozepiir Dbtnct. 
Edii'’ St. st.'ph n'> College. IMhi. 

Pra(jti-»'d n- Iuwv.t .A Uohtak . electf*l 
Vice-Chairman, District Board, l 9 tito 23; 
electetl Punjab Council, 1916: nominate*! 
Council of st.ite, 192'g, Bre-ident, All-Imlia 
Jat 51.iha Sabha, 1918 ^elected) ; Manager 
of High Sehool for Soil'' ot soMiers . ll*)n. 
recruiting olliccr tlurmg W.ti. -Miujvtcr, 
Punjab (lOvernment, 1924; i o-Foun'icr of 
the Unionist Party in Puiijal» . Kevenue 
Memlier, Bharutjmr State. 1924 .in«l 
President. St.ite Coiiueil, 1926-1927 ; pr.ictisc*! 
a? an Ad\ nc.ite of tin* Kaliore iligli Cumr at 
Bohtak. Pre'-idi nt. All-India Jat Mah.i Sahha, 
192>i. Grante*! a jagir by (ioverniuent for two 
gem'rationa, and 7)4 siiuures of land in Punjab] 
Colonies. I'd( eted Non-(jrtiei.i I t'hahman oi tin- > 
H-tiiet P,oaril of Itolitak in App<iintevl 

member. Biiblie Service Comniis-ion Piinjal) 
and N \V F p m 1937: member. Provincial 
soldn-rC p.nard Punjab. 191S-1940 One 
sou P C..K. the otlier 1 i*. A ib/res.s ; Lahore 

CHFTTINAJ). Ki M \n \i: v.r vH op (51 A 
5frTmAH ('ni/i ruu, B A ). >011 or the HoiFblc 
Di P*.vjuh Sii .\nu.ini.ilai < iieTti.u oi Chettinad, 

I\t . K!,. D. . h 19110: Edi/r Giadihited 

troiii tire Piesideu«*y College. Tladia^. 1924; 
a Trustee oi the P.iehuivappa’» Charities, 
(iLidras from 1928); Member, Provincial 


Banking Emiuiry Committee. Madras, 1929) : 
51emljei. 5Iailia& Legislative Council, elected 
Quammously by the southern India Chamber 
oi Commeice Constituency (1930-37) . 51ember. 
Economic Depression 'Eu< 4 iiiry Committee 
(lyjl) . Piesidout, Coipoiation of 5Iadras. 
elected utLiiiiniously in Nov. 1932 : first 
iLivor OI iladias. Feb. 19)3 ; again 5Iayor 
of iladra*'. elei-tcd unanimously in Nov. 
J 934 lor 1914-35; was Vice-President of the 
southern India Chamber of Commerce in 
1934 and 1935. was a Diiector of the Indian 
Bank Ltd., tlie Madias Telephone Co,. Ltd., 
the Deccan Migar and Abkari Co , Ltd . and 
the Impel lal Bank uf India, Madras; was 
Nliiii^ter foi Edmaiioii ami Public Health 
and Pio-Chau< oiler ui the Madras T'niversity, 
in 193n-37 clecteil as Memiier of the Madras 
Legislative .Assembly 1937 : was 5tinister 
foi l.ocal >eli-C*oveinment in the new con- 
stitution . Leader ot the Opposition in the 
Madras Legislative Assenddy from 1937. 
idl-'h : Cosmopolitan. Add^e'^n . Chettinad 
House. Adyai 5Iadias. 

HKTTV, MU 8HAX3IUKHAiI. K C.I.E., 
(1933). B A.. B L . Dewaii. Cochin State. 
b 17 Oct. 1'92 Ed>u\ . 5iadras Clixistian 
College. Membei. 51adras Legis. Council 
1920. CouiH-il -sei'ietary to the Development 
Ministei ui 1922; Meuibei, Ceutial Legis- 
lative .Assembly 1923 Visited England m 
May 1924 a< one 01 the meinbeis of the Depu- 
tation sent by the National Convention of 
Iiulia; vi-ited Austialia as Indian repieseu- 
tative on the Delegation of the Empire 
Paili.niientary Association m Septembei 1926, 
was re-elected um-oiitested to Legis. Assembly 
m the Oeuer.d Election 01 1926 . cliiel Whip of 
the < oiigresx Party in Legislative Assembly: 
Membei, Ceutial Banking Einjuiiv Committee. 
He-ele<le«l to the Assembly in 1930 without 
coiite-'t : D\ 1‘iesideiit. Legislative A-*',emhly, 
.l.muaiy I'ljj. Attended International 
l.ab<mr C(mieieni-e at Geneva in Apnl 1032 
as chief Delegate oi Imliau emplovers. was 
noinin.iteil l)\ <K>verument of India as one 
ol its repre-ciitatives at Impeiml Economic 
Coufeietu'e heUl at Ottawa in July-August 
19.52 El^'cted unanimously us Presi<lent of 
the Legi'.l.itive .A'«seinbly in March 1933. 
On*' *»t the Goveinmenl ot Iiulia delegates at 
the .A''.-.ejnbl\ ol the League ol Natuins, 
at Geneva in 8e]>t i'.t38. Addrei^s : 

ll.iwaiden. ” Race F'ourse. Coiiuhiitore ; 
laiiukulam, boeluii State, 

’HHAT-VUr, Captain Nawah Sir JIuhammad 
Ahmad SAID Khan. K.C.s.I. (1933), K.C.f.E 
(1928), .M.B.E. (1918); b. r2th December 
I88y wt. to d of his uncle Nawab 

Bahadur .\1 m1us Sainad Khan of Talilmagar 
(Aligarh). U.P. Educ : M..A.O. College, 

.Aligarh. President, AIMndia Muslim Rajput 
Conference, 192.3; Member. C.P. Legislative 
Council, 1920-25 ; First elected non-official 
Chaii Ilian, Di.Mrut Board, Bulandshahr, 
1922-23 ; Alinister of Industries, T'.P., 1923-25. 
Home Membei, C.P., 1926-1933; Ag. Governor. 
U.P., June 1928-Angnst 1928; Meml)er, 1st 
and 2nd l,*m‘lon Round 'I’able Conferences, 
1930 and 1931 : appointed Ag. Governor of 
Unitwl Provinees, 0th April 1933 ; Ex- 
Chiet Mmi-'ter, United Provinces. 
Address : Aligarh. 
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CHHOTU Ki3i IlAO Bauadl'r Sif. Chau- 
DHL'RI. Kt,. >'r 19o7 • ilemher, Punjab 

Leiri^iatlvf• A=''f^-mbly ; ^[mi^ter for I)evelop- 
ineni to ' > 0 % '.‘inment of Punjab. Ad'tie'S : 
Luhijn^. PiinjLib. 



A^?o( lation, 


CHIXOV Xrr.MAHOMFP MriirRUTY. JP I 
h. l^th July £■»/'/' .* Eiphin=tonp | 

('"llp'je „i ' '>hirin. <7 of AhynP'l f. Miilji ! 
o 1 J Prf'M.-nt F>-aeraTion of Motor j 
T ran=p' irt A'-'Onati* 

Frt'i'ienr, MV^rt-rn Imiia 
AnTMin''bile A'-'Ot ntion. 
Thtlrinan. Motor Manu- 
I fa* turfT' vY Importers 

A"' 'nation. Member. 

1> o in h a y ^lunn ipal 

Corporation It»2*i-Te2‘> . 

Member. Bombay LecH- 
lativp (.'t^uneif. 1'>S j * 

( bairman B o in b a v 

Braneh, Indian Koad* it 
Tran^p' Tt 1 levelopmcut 
I.td , ; Member. 

Motor Vt‘hi< le^ In>nranc-p Coinmittee. 
I'JS": Led Deputation of .Motor Trade 
uifere-'t.- to the (t’o ernmeiit of hid'u in 
IJJh; Member of (.'ommittee t'ri*-ket Club of 
India and MAstern India football A^o- 
ciation; Director, I' M thinoy .v < o . Ltd ; 
The Central Hank of India The Homl'av 

Provim lal Co-f)ptrative Land Moit-.'a'.'e B.mk 
Ltd . The Muhara'shtra J^uuar Mi!!'-. Ltd ; 
The Dey>o^itor.->' Beneht Insur<»nre Co. iJtl 
The Delhi Safe Deposit C>.>.. Lt«l . Tin' (.li\p 
Insurance Co . Ltd. . The Cawupoie 'J animry 
Ltd . The Bombay Tyre iV Uubltcr Co JAd. , 
TTie Boiiibav Caiaue < ,4.hiiiedal>ad). Ltd.. 
The Deccan Motm '>enne Ltd . ami otlicr 
coiicerus is '-Tcatly interi-stid in lloa<l' 
and Tran^'iioit proljh'iiis and took a pionum-iit 
jiart ill the lload Rail ( onleri’iue, I'.npi 
f '////>•. • M'iiiinitdon Spoit', Cin-ket < lnl> 
of India. Urn-nt, Kuyai We.-'teru India 
Turf, Diaiii Dymkhan.i and Lakutta 
Club, lif’cifdtioii . Golf. .* Molier 

liuildinys, Chos\patt>, Bomba>. 


(’HIXDV. Sill KuiiMrooLt Mkhiiimia. Kt 
rr lO.ki Meiiibpi, CniiiK il or State ; Pi(">!df*iit, 
Federation or Indian < h.iinber'' ot Cimuneiie 
and Inriu=n\ toi T.M7 IP?’'. Cb.min.in ot 
F -M ( hm<'\ iV Co. I.td . Bombav ; h. 
Boinbav, lltli leliruaiv ls.S2. hJ'lni 
Bhanla A'ew Hi_'h Soliofil. Boinbav seiAod 
on ^Hver.vl inifimtaiit * omiiuttec'v torined 
bv Covernmenf \V<ir Puip«>-*i'- Bo.tnl duiitiu 
Fairopp.in \Var. 191D1S-. .Membei, .Mmii<*i[ial 
Coipomtioii. J'M 'j-i'ijp. Cl»aniimn (U 
Standing t iiuuice Coininitte:, 1P2.J-24 and 
Ma\oi. 192b-27 Lie* ti d , Lemdative 

.\sM‘mblv mil Xoii-oth< i.il \ to I'li'.oiin 

i'liK e 1922. Meiubei. \ti\iMiiv F.tj.ad, Imli.in 
.rail'' Coinnuttee. •'luie 1924. Pie^aleut, 
Iijilian Men iiauT''* i h.iinbei 19 >»> Lite 
Meml^t'i liifliau Ri'l Cio-"* Sixn-tv Jo-ji ; 
.Menibei or CorniiiiTTet'. Boiii!».i\ Ib.iueh ''ince 
1921 and it-' Hie'-nlent m mil. Non-Otln lal 
Ad\i''pr to tlif < io\ ei unieiit ot India in «*oii- 
iii « non with the Indo-.laji.ine-'e TTade 
Ne'^fiTiation-. ; Member. sto< k F^xchaime 
Enquiry Committee iOit5-d7; Diieetor ot 


•seveial Joitit '“■toi k Cumpanies . eoimei.ted 
with several beuevoleut and philaiitliropii 
mstitutiou" in The Lit\ .i'/drev' . Meliet 
BuiMinn-. ilioupaty. iinrnbjy 7 . T. A 
FiieinDlni'. Bomb.iv. 2 . (Re-uleiice) 41740 
(Utface) 27224. 

CHIXOV. SlK ’M'LTAN MiHERALLY. Kt. (19-i9f 
JU'-tke 01 the Pe.n e lur the Town and tiie 
Islarnl or Bombay, wt'. ( haiiman. '•tandin'- 
Coiimiittee. Muuk ipal Coipoiation Bombay 
ilaiiaaiii '2 Diiertoi, F yi » huiuy iv lo 
Ltd : h. Idtli lebiu.uv : nt ''heibaiioo. 

one s . lour E-O/r . Bhaida Xew Hi'.di 
Si'hool and Llphm-rrme Col!e::e : aiuom: 
the pioneer-' in India in rhe Motor ( ai and 
pietroleiim trade : m.nnly le-'pim-'ible lui 

the nitiodiu-tiou or Wiieles-' Tele.naphy 
III Indi.i on a rommeii.icil -icale and rounded 
the Indian Radio and » able Coiumunn atioiis 
Co Ltd ; Mayor 01 Bombav mj'^-S9, 
Member ot tlie Bombay Hospital ilaiutenaui-e 
Fund Committee : (.oiiinuttee Member 01 
the Cluldieii’s Aid Soi lety. Society loi the 
Protection of Children m Western India; 
Memticr City Connnittce Bombay Biamh. 
ludhiu Bed CTo^s Soi lety <»nd several other 
lieuevolcut in -tirutioii" in the City. jai«;ed 
Lime luiid-i loi tlie Bomb.iy Ho''pitaN as 
a iiumirei (It Ho'i ital -Maiiitcnaii' c ( ommittee 
[ uud a' t hanman ot the siivei .lubiiee Motoi 

i Parade Committee and the Motoi Trade 

i Sub-Committee 01 the Kmii Beoi lie \' Memoiial 
I Tumi. oi'-'anBed JCnreant in 19J7 in aid ot 
I luiids 101 Bed (jO's; Diii'itoi. Bcveive Bank 
I ot Indiii ( Ijoc.il Boaid). Imliaii Radio and 
lal'lc CouimuuK atioii" to., Ltd. Biitish 
Indi.i CciKi.r] lii«iiiaine Co. Ud Director 
ot Baz,i Te\ti!cs ot K.impiii, Jmectoi 
The Bomtiay CaiMum ( Alimed.iliad) Jamited. 
Tlie Bonilkiv T\ic A Bubbci Co. Ltd., 

I h.iiiiiiau The .Maiijii Stud 1 atm Limited. 

Diiabh.ii. Cariiiichacl Buad. 

Boinbav . 

CTIIXT.CMA-VI, SIR CaiRRAVOORI YAJNESWARA, 
Kt. (I'.rii'.)), i hid Editor of The LeaUer 
oi .Allahabad; 0. 11 .April iSSb, m. Srimati 
Kti'-hnavcnemnia. lAlnc.i iM.iiiaraja'e C'oilei.e. 
\ iziarianram* Editor of 'The Lea>ier, AUali- 
ab.nl. mo<)-2o. Member, U. R. LeLM''lati\e 
foirniil, 1910-192':; and attain 1927>36 ; 
Delegate of the Liberal Party to Enulaud, 
l9l‘«; Ccii'T.il ■'('(•ret. II' , .Ndimial liberal 
Federation of India, J91S-20 and 192.3-29 ; 
Rreddent, ibid. 1920 and 1931 ; Jlini'^ter of 
Education and Industiii'', U, F., 1921-23; 
Member. Indian Round T'aiile Conference, ] 929; 
Second Indian St-itc-^ I'coplc Coiifcrcix (',m;i0- 
31, Fn-sideiit, Set omi .Cnri-Comimu.al Award 
Confereuee and thinl All-India Journalists’ 
Confcn'm.c. I'*,;') l‘iihh<iihn,i-. Indian Social 
Reform. I'Mii: Sjx iics and Writmcs ot Sir 
Fherozeshah Mctha, I'ni', aii<l Indi.m Politics 
since the Mcctiid, l‘.ri7 llon\ li i.itt ot 
Allahabad ami llnii\. lL 1). of Benares Hindu 
Cuiversitv Jr/./rc" 29, ilannltoii Road, 
Allali.ibad. 

CHilRE, Ataiakvm A.N'VM', (Diwan Bahadurl 
Advoc'iitP (OS); J.P, Retuc'd Chief 
Judge, Prc>id. iH'v Court of Small C.auses, 
Bombay, b. 17 May 1877. F.duc. : AVilson 
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College and Govt. Law School, Bombay. | CHOWDHURY, Rai DHmExrRAyATH. is the 


Practised as an Advocate on the Original 
Side of the Hich Court from 1907 to 1916. 
acted a' Chief Judge, 1916-17 confirmed as 
Chiei Judge, Dec. 192^. Ag. Judge of His ! 
Majesty's High Court of Judicature at I 
Bombav, 1935. Address: 22, Perry Gres's ! 
Road . Bandra. 

CHOTA Xagpitr, Bishop of. since 1936; Rt. 
Rev. George Xoel Lankeater Hall : b. 25 
Dec. 1S91 ; s. of George Hall, Baldoch, Herts . 
unmarried. Edve. • 'Bedford School ; St. i 
John's College, Cambridge, Bi'ho]*s College, 
Cheshnut. ist Cl. Cla'ss. Tripos pt. I 
1913, pt. II, 1914 ; 1st Cl. Theol. Tripos pt* 
IT. 1915 ; B A 1913 : Lightfoot Scholar. 
1916: M.A. 191S : deacon 1017: Vice- 
Principal, Ely Theological College, 1919-25. 


S. P. G Missionary, Ciiota Xairpnr, 192.V36 nui-hed soil-. He is siiiiiac .1 

Pvbhcaiion : The Seven Root Sind, forward and evervl.odv nlio 

Reerendon; Idle i nnversation. AMress loiitact'witli him is ii'iinrei'e.l liv 


Bishop's Lodge, Ranchi, B X R. 

CHOUDHURY ilRlTYO'JOY X a k a y a n 
PR.VH.AKAT :jLAyUHATA, M R A ^. of IKPA- 
GARH, Proprietor, Iida Pruharaj il-tate . 
S 0 Late Ch. Ramnarayau Piahaiaj .Maudhata. 

b, l.’ith Xoveinber 1915 
ui. Chuudhurani .''reenuti 
4% ^ I’r.ihataj, d. of 

■ •"'J- Sii'iibliuMn Xanda of 
“ ' ■ Ciahifctbaid-C o t a 1 in 

r i ' \ 1933. Two daugliter'^ cc one 

son ( Raiiendia) L Ibnen- 


only son and heir of Raya Yatindra Xath 
Chowdhury. MA.. B.L .* the well-known 
Zemindar and distinguished scion of the 
illustrious Munslii family 
of Tiiki and Baruagore, m 
the di-i-trict uf 24 
P e r g a n n a a. The SH|k . . 

“ Muii'ihis ” of Xaki are 
St vied “ Muii-?hi5 ‘ from f ^ 

their auccbtor. late Babu 
R a lu k a li t a li a i 

Chuwdiiury who was the _ _ 

‘ Mutt'-hi". (a pn-^r akin 
to Eoreign 

Hastings, 

Goveruor-Cieiit ral of Ben- 
gal The history of this family is marked 
by the dce«ls and nets of distin- 
gui'hed sOii-. He is simple and straight 
forward and cverybotly who comes in 
contactVitU him is impres-ed ])y his simpli- 
city ami gocHluess, His manners are polite 
and geiitleiiiauly. His tulrure and his pursuit 
of h\mg aie commendable Though nut 
a<lorned with a University degree, as his 
studies were interrupted by the sudden 
assumption of the management of his ^a&t 
7.emindaiy owing to the sudden death of hi'« 
fatlnr yet his aecomrli'shinents by way of 
eiiltuie and learning are none the lo'-s. Has 
two soils llai Biniiilendia and Rai Bissendra 
who ate in rlnii early boshood. Address: 
MiuishI lloU'e. Barnagoie 


vellshaw Colleg*- Old ji(»v.s' 
A>sociatiou : Awarded 

Coronation Medal in 1937. Assoeiated witli 
all the PuIjIic functions of the Province and 
has extended financial hilp to vnrioiw in^'tltu* 
lions and literary actnities in the Pioviuce. 
Director, The Utkal Salt A Chemical \Vorks 
Ltd. Honorary Secretary, S. p. C’ A., 
Bhadrak ; Life Secretary and Proprh-tor. 
Dolsahi M. E. School; Hoiioraiy Magistrate, 
Bhadrak. Xominated Member, Ikilasore 
DLstrict Board; Tnme<l throughout Tmli.i. 

- 1039 Member. Executive Comunttee. Utkal 
Go-mangal Samiti and Proxincial Anti T. B 
Ass()eiatkm and Orissa Landlmlders' Associa- 
tion. Recreittiuns ; — Tenuis, Shooting. 

Addres.-^ P. O. Dolsaiii, Di't. Ualasore 
(Orissn) B. X Rly. 

CHOWDHURY. Hvmidl'I. Hn^ B Se., B.L., 
Aiivocate. Calcutta High Court. Deputy 


Gleiialmond. In biisine>s in Burma and 
India, 1911-1921 • joined Indian Army 
Reserve of Officers, 1015; served with 
36th Dogrns, Mohmaiid campaign, 1915-16; 
appointed Asstt. Cable (Vusor, Madras, 1916; 
and Deputy Controller (Hides), Indian Muni- 
tions Board, Bombay, 1918-19; Hon. Secretary, 
Cochin Ch.iniber of CoiumVree and Member, 
Cochin Harbour ‘ad hoc’ Committee, 1921. 
Address: 57c, Warden Road, Bombay. 

CL.\YT<)X, Sir FIugh Bvarp, C.I.K. (1924). 
Kr . 1938, T (\S., Chairm.in, Bonib.iy-Sind 
I’uldic Service-^ Cornuiisvion, h, 24 Dec. 1S77. 
m, Annie Blanch Xepean. Educ.: St. Paul’s 
School, Wadham Ciillege. Oxfoid, 1st Class Hon 
Mods, l^t Cf.i-i'^ Lit. Hum. Came to India, 
1901; ''(*rved Ifoml.ay pri'-'idiuiry ; eniploved in 
Militarx Intclligem e Branch of War Oltic'e, 
1914-19 Mmueip.il Commis'sioniT. Bombay, 
1913-14 and 1919-1 92S. Chairman, Haj Enquirx 
Committee, 1929-30. Member. Council of 
State, 1929-30. Address: P.W.D., Secre- 
tariat. Bombay 


President, Bengal LegMutive Coum il. Deputy ^IR An'KRFW Gouhlay, MA, J.P . 

Legal Remembrancer, High Court, Fellow ( 1939). C.S I. ( 103.')). C I E (1928); 

,, T- • ^ Imtiaii Aim! .Service, ( oinnuinieutionis Mem- 

( alcutta UniverMty f;. April 190..> ; w. Mrs. her, (Joxenimeut of India, 1939. b. 29th 


Halima Banu ; Edt/c. : Pre'^identx Cidlege, 
Dacca Collegiate School and Scottish Church 
Collegiate School, Calcutta. Addn'ss: 34. 
Baniapukcr, Calcutta. 


Ajiril 1890. m Ariatlne MaxB Duiiderdale. 
1925. Educ . . Merchiston ; St. Joim's 
College. Canifiridge. Serxed in U.P. as Asstt. 
Collector, Assistant Settlement Officer and 
Settlement Officer, 1914-20; Controller, 
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Labour Bureau, Governmeut of India, 1920- i and United States of America . and Edu- 
23: Ad\user and delegate International Labour } cational tours in 1921. 1033 and 1937 

Conferences, Geneva, 1021, 1023, 1929, 1931 ; throughout principal Cities oi England. France, 
and 1934; l)v. ^ec^etarv to Go\ernment i Germany. Italy. Spain. Austria and >'orway. 
of India, Department of Industries and j Pvblicntions . Contiibutions on topical, 
Labour. 1924-27 ; Joint Seeretarv (ditto), ] educational and soi ial subjects in English and 
1931-35; Secretary (ditto); 193d-3s‘; Member, { Gujarati in periodicals and newspapers pub- 
Legislative Assemble, 1923. 1925-27, 1932-35; ' lished in Bombay. A't>ir^^-s . Seagreen, Marine 
Member, Coimcii of State, 192S-29, 1932-33 1 Drive, Bombay. 

and 1936-38 ; Member. Royal Commission on [ .tt T>,xw.x-Tr r-m 

labour in India, 1929-31. : The . -,?-q 


Indian ‘Workmen’s Compensation Act. (1924); j 
Indian Factory Lesislation, a Historical 
Survey (1927), The State and Industry, (1928), [ 
etc. Address : Inverarm, Simla. 1 

COCHRANE, H. E. The Hon’ble Sir Archi- j 
BALD DorGLAS, G. C.M G., K.C.S.I., D.S.O. j 
(1915); Governor of Burma, h. S January 1885. ; 
2ud s. of 1st Baron Cochrane of Cults, m. 1926 ; 
Julia Dorothy, c.d. of Biron Cornwalhs ; one ^ 
s. one (/. Entered R. X. 1901; ser\e<i Euiopean | 
War, 1914-18; (despatches thrice, D.S.O. an*i I 


Bach. (1937) 6. January 2. 1878. Member, 

LeglMative Council lepresenting Satara Dist.. 
Bombay Piesidency. since the Montague 
Chelmsford Refoims 1910* 

1937. Held the offices 
01 the Mini^tei for Local 
SeU-Go\einmeut, Bom- 
i)ay, November 1933- 
June 1034 ‘Member. Exe- - 
cutive Coimcil of the Go- ^ 

veinor of Bombay. June i ' 

1934-Maich 1037.' Re-el- 


bar)’ retiied list, 1022, M. P. u’ East Fife. 1 ect.'d Member of the Le- 
19->4’*'’9: Dumbartonshire, 1032-36. Address: \ "islative AsseTUi)ly under 


1924-29 ; Dumbartonshire, 1032-36. Address: 
Governor’s Camp, Burma. 

COLLINS, Godfrey Ferdinando Stratford- 
M.A., O.B.E. (1919); C.I.E. (1931): I.C.S.- 
Revenue (Commissioner for Sind b. 3rd 
November 1883. m. Joyce, d. of G. 
Tiu-ville Brown, Esq. FAm'. : Charterhouse 
and Clirist Church. Oxford. Asstt. Collector, 
1912 ; on Military Duty, 1916-18 ; Dy. Director 
of Civil Supplies, 1919; Forest Settlement 
Officer, 1920-22; Revenue Settlement Officer, 
1924-26; Deputy Secretary, Finance Depart- 
ment, 1925-1926; Registrar Co-operative 
Societies, 1926-27 ; Collector and Distiut ' 


the Government ot India 
Act 1035 and held office as 
the first Prime Minister, 

Bombay Province from l?t April to 19th 
July, 1937 on which date ^he Congiess Eaity 
accepted Office. He wa® piesident of the 
Sataia Di'tiict Local Board and Municipality 
foi a number of yeais and worked for the 
welfare of the rural masses He took a pi(> 
minent j»ajt in the Scout Movement and is 
Distiict Scout Commissioner, Sataia Distiict. 
Wa** Chaiiman of the King George V Silver 
Jubilee Fund. Address: Huntworth. Satara. 


Commissioner. Northern Division. 1036-37 : . 
Revenue Commissioner, Sind, 1037. -Iddrcx!); 
Karachi. 

CONRAN-SMITJl, ERU' Conras, C.I E (1024) : 
I.C S. ; Otfg. Home Secretary (iovcninient of 
India. 6 3 De-c 18 ‘H) , s of late H»-rb*'rt Bh'iii- 
fieUl Smith, M.I.C E. m 1022. Gladvs. d of 
H. K. Dunk; one s one d. Edm- Dulwich 
College , Curpus Christi College Oxiord. 
Entered I.C.S. 1915 . .sersed with T. F. Batt. I 
Devonshire Regt. in India and Pale-stinc . ' 
Private Secretary to Governor ol Jladras, 
1921 ; Commissioner, Corporatitm of Madras, 
192.?; Secretary to Government, Local Self- 
Government Department, iladras, 1931 ; 
Additional Joint Secretary, Rclorms Office, 


Presnient ot the British Indian Association and 
the Bengal .Mahajan Sabha ; Vice-President of 
the British Indian Association and President 
of the Board of Management of the 
Kiishnath College, Berharopore ; a member 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, Bengal, the 
Bengal Historical Society, and the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce He is also 
the President of the Muvshitlabad Association 
and Life-member of Viswa-Bharati, Member 
of the Bengal Legislative Council (now Assem- 
blv) since 1924. b. 1897. Educ. : Calcutta 
University, M.A. 1020. m, second Rajkumari 
of Dighanatia (Bengal) in 1917. Address: 


of Dighapatia (Ben? 
Cossiinbarar House, 
Hoad, Calcutta. 


302, Upper Circular 


CONTRACTOR, MISS Nava.IBAI Doratui. B A , 
J.P., Hon. Pic>ideiicy Magistrate; re. ipicnt | 
of Coronation Silver Medal 103< , lady Suji- j 
erintendeut, ( li.inda Ramji GnN High 
School. ‘Bonib.iy, Edxc : WiBon College, | 
Bombay Fii-t Indian Lady J-elhnv in ■ 
Art-, to the Bombay I'niv.-isity (lOgg) ; an , 
extensive traveller throughout India. Burma 1 
and Ceylon; and in China, Japan, Australia 


College. Dublin (Educatinn) Priv.itc Sec 
Lor<l Mayor of Belfast • Recorder tf) P^ri^yal 
Academy of Medicine m Ireland , Demon- 
strator in Geography and (ieolngv, Koval 
College of Science, Jitibhn . Literarv Editor, 
“ NevV India,” Maiiia- , I'nncipal, Thcosophi- 
cal College, Madanapaile, l',H6-21 and 1033- 
37: Prinrdpal Brahniav idya Ashrania, Adyar, 
Madras, 1922-28 . Po-vt graduate and Extension 
lecturer in various Indian Universities; 
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Travelling lecturer, America, 1928-31 ; Pro- 1 
fessor of English Poetry, Keiogijuku Univer- 
sity, Tokyo, i919-20, and Collese of the City of j 
Xew York, 1931-32 . Extension lecturer in ; 
English Poetry, Xew York University, 1931- ; 
32 : Organizer of ilaharaja s Indian Art (rallery 1 
(Chitrasala Mysore) 1924, and of the Sri 
Chitralayam (Indian art gallery) Trivandrum, [ 
and Ranga Vilasom Palace Museum, Invan- | 
drum. 1935 ; Art Adviser to the Government of | 
Travancore ; Head of the Department of 
Fine Arts. University uf Travancore ; Lecturer 
on Indian art and culture in In<lia. Japan 
Europe and America ; a Cu-founder of the 
Irish Literary and Dramatic Revival, 1900, 
etc. I^uOlirt/tioxs : Twenty-two books of 
poetry and drama, collected in an American 
two-volume edition *‘A Wandering Harp’* 
1932 “ A RarJie Pdurimage ” 1934 : twenty- 

two books of prose mi art. education, philoso- 
phy, etc. : summarised in " A Study in 
Sjuthesis ” 1034. Aiicl/di: Essendence,” 
Trivandrum. Travancore, and Ghat View,'’ 
Katagiri, 2silgiris, South India. 

COYAJEE, Sir Jehangie Coovf.rjee. Kt , 
(1928). b. 11 Sept. 1875 : •«. of late ioo\erjee 
Coyajee. Rajkot ,* Elphin'*rone <'oIlege. 

Bombay, and t aius ( ollece. Cambridce. 
Lately 'Member. Ro>al (.'omnu»'Sions on the 
ludiaii Taiirt and Indian Currency ; Member 
of Council 01 State, 1939 , Delegate to the 
Assembly or League ot Xatioiis, Genev.n 
1930-1932 , Piiiu'ipal, Presidency College. 
1930-31 ; Pioies4ur of PoUficaT Economy 
and Philosophy, Andhra University: ecu- 
resimndent. Royal Etonomic Soriety. 

UcatioiiH . The Indian Final Problem: Indian 
Currency and Exchange . 1'lie Indian Currency 
System ” India and the League 01 .\atiou>.” 

“ The Econoiiiic Dei)re'«-'ion ” ” Studies in 

the Shaiiiiameh ’ ,DA/rc>A .* Ridge Road. 
Bombay 6. 

CRAIK, H. E Sin Hexuv DtrFFU'LP. Srd Bt , 
cr. 1926 ; K.C..S I., er 19, )3 . C.S.l. 1924 

I. C.S. : Governor of the Punjab since 3938: 

bi>rn 1S76. s. of Late Kt 
Hon. Sir ITenrv Craik, 1st 
/ , Bt., K.C.B., M.P. ; S. 

g \ brother 1929; m l90l. 

m 4r ' Emilv Ilcniietta D’O, {d 

S. Ib31). L of Rev. R. Baker- 

Carr; two d.iiightei.s, 

% . V Eton ; Pcnibioke College, 

Oxfoid. Joine<l Indian Chil 
A Service, served in tlie Punjab 

as settlenient Otticer, 1899 : 
iHH Se.ssioiis .Iiidge a ml Secretary 
to (ioviTiinieut ; in Home 
Department Government of India, 19J9-22; 
Chief Secretary, Punj.tb. 3922-27 ; Coiinnis- 
sioner, 1927 : irendicr, Punj.il> 3‘lxeeutive 
Council, 1930-34 : Home Member of Governoi 
General’s Executive Couiuil, 1034-38. Heir: 
none. Addie.si : Punjab Governor’s Camp, 
India. Clubs : East India, T’liited Service, 
Cavalry, 

CROFTUN, Richard MiKsii. BA. Senior 
Moderator, Hi'jtorv and Junior Moderator 
Clas.sics T.CD. 3933, I.C S. Director-General 
of Revenue, Hyderaliad, Du b 6th Aj'ril, 
1891; m. O A- Stewart Cox; Ediic. : Kelly 
College and Trinity C<Jl<‘ge, Dublin Entered 

J. C.S. 1914 ; served in Central Provinces on 


Military Duty, 1917-1919: Deputy Com- 
missioner. 1922. Settlement Olheer. i92.5-27 ; 
Otfff. Finance and RcA'enue Secretary, 1927- 
28 , ExcDe Commi->sioner. Central India, 1931- 
1934 • D.G.R,, Hyderabad from 1935 ; Officiat- 
ing Revenue and Police Member. 1937 and 
again in 1938-39 Addre'^s : Begumpet, Dn. 
and East India A Sports Club, 16. St. James 
Square, London. 

CROSTHWAITE. Hugh Stuart. B.A. (Oxon). 
C I E. (1926). I C .8. (retd.), Red Cross Coni- 
mi-iiioner. b. 20th October, 1879 ; r,i. Miss 
b'jruthy Jouljert de la Ferte ; Educ. : Rugby 
and Xew College, Oxford. District Magistrate, 
Secretary to Local Government and Com- 
missioner in the X P. Acting Chief Com- 
missioner of Delld. Mcm})er, Federal Public 
Service Commission. Addref-s . I. D. G. 
Club, Yew Delhi. 

ilUYYINGGAM, H. E. Sir George, B.A., 
(Oxond IC C.S.l. (1937), K.C.I.E. (1935). 
O.B.E,, I.C.S., Governor. 

Y. W. F. P. b. 23 March 
188S. in. K. M. Adair. 

Edve. . Fettes Coll., Edin- 
burgh, Magdalen College, 

O.xford. LG S., 1911: Poll* 
t:cal Department, since 
1914. Served on N. W. 

Frontier, 1914-25: Coun- 
I seller. British Legation. 

Kabul. 102.5-26. Private 
I Secretary to H. F.. tlie 
Vnerox. 1926-31. Hon’ble 
.Member, N.W.F.P., 3932-36: Governor, 

Y.W F r. February 28, 3937. Addms: 
Government Hou^e, Pediawar, 
D.ABIIOLKAR. llEUT.-CoEOSEL. Anant 
y.\''H\VA\T, MC. MBBS, B Sc (Bom), 
D.P 11.. 1) T M Ml. (Loud ), F.C.P.S. (Bom.). 
Indian Medical Service. 6. 3uth June, 1888. 
m til Tara Sainbare. B.A. Edur. : Vengurla 
and ^awantwadi English Schools, Baroda and 
Klphinstoiie Colleges, Grant Medical College. 
T'nivcrCitv College, London, and tlie School of 
’J’lopiral .Medicine, London. I.M.S. Military 
Service. 191.'>-1929 : Public Health Depart- 
ment of Boiiibav Government. 1936-33; 
Director of Public Health since 1934. 
Adtln'iiS : 15, Queen’s Garden, J’oona. 
DADABHOY. sir Manickji BYRAMJEE, 

C.l.E. (1911); Kt. (1921); K.C.I.E, 
(1925) ; K. C. S. I. (193b) ; President, 
Council of State ^'ince 1933 ; b. Bombay, 
jr'thJulv 1-8H.">. 2nd son of Khan Bahadur 
Rvraiuji D.idal.hoy, J.P. : ni. 1884, Bai 
Jerbanoo, O.B.E, has two daughter-s ; 

— - - .foined Middle Temple, 1884 : 

called to Bar. 1887 : 
.Advocate of Bombay High 
■ Court. 3887 : Member, Bom- 

! ]viunicipal Corporation, 

1S89-96; Government .Advo- 
cate. Central Provinces, 

1S91 ; President, All-Imiia 
Industrial Conference, Cal- 
cutta. lull; Member of 
Vicerov's Legislative 
Goiincil, 19i)S-l2 and 1914- 
17 ; a (lovernor of the Impernvl Bank of India, 
(1920-.32). Electeii to the Council of State, 
1921 ; Nominated to the Council of State. 
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1926. 1V».U .\nd 1*37. Mf-mbt-r, Fiscal Com- 
iiii>>iOTi. appi'inted by Govei nineni of India, 
Sept 1921 . MeniDrr '>i the Royal Commission 
on Tn<iian C ro-my an l rinaiue, 1925-26; 
^lemht^r Ronn i I'.ibl* (.untrr.'rne and Feileral 
Srrnotnre C’oiaTiirrr-e. 1931 : Member. Muni- 
cip.il B'-iard, Xa-Jpur, for 30 year.-'. Pubhca- ■ 
tions : (’oTnoientary on the Rand T aws of the 
Central Provin< ( 5, and Commentary on The 
Central ProMiices Tenancy Act ( h'bs : 
Royal Societit-s Clio. pon-lon ; Royal 
Automobile Club, Rond -n t'alcutta Cml . 
Calcutta ; Will n’,'»ion Clut', Bombay ; A-'ian 
club, Romlviv; Chrlm-foid Chib, Delhi. 
Imperial Delhi (lynikhisna Club, Delhi; 
Rot tr\ Club of D^lhi , Central ProMiices Club. 
Xa'ipur. Address: Xa^ur, C.P. 


DAGA Ra.ja mk Bi-lsLRDAs. Kt (1921), 

K C I E. (1934) . Rai Bahadur (1901). Raja 
(I'J.JSi . senior Proprietor of the firiii of Rai 
Bahadur Ban^ilal Abecrchand . Bank«.r. 

ernmeiit TTea-urer, Landlord. Menhaul, ^ 
AliUowner and Mine<t\vner : DireUor of Alodel i 
-Mills, Xaupur and of Berar Manufai tunn'-M 
Compauv. Baduera . Chairman. Xaupur 1 
Electri<-' Li'-'ht A. Power Company : Rib* i 
Member of the Countess of DuttVrin Pmul and j 
Member of the Retiislative As'emRlv of the 
Bikaner State b. ( 1^77) m Krishna Rai. 
Ednv.: pnvat.dy. First Class Tazim. Bikaner 
State, s. Khushakhand Dara. h (1922) 
Pnblirations : Sir Ka>tnri]iand M-mori<il 

Dutferin Hospital at Xaupur and frepn-nt 
contributions on public ciiaiitv Addr^-s 
Xa'^pur (C F ) and Bikaiu i (Rajputan.i) 

DALAL. Silt Akpesuiu RfsroM.n. XT., i c s.. 
(Retd.), Diieetoi and Paitncr, Mes-rs. Tata 
Sons, Limited , Director. Me-si's. Tlie Tat.i 
Iron and Steel Co., Ltd , The Associated 
Cement Cos , Ltd , The Andra-Vulley Power 
Supply Company, Ltd., etc, b. 24th Apiil. 
1884. ui. to Manackbai J'ainslictji Aideshir ] 
Wadia. Edur. : Elphiustone Colleae. Bom- 
bay St. John’s College, Cambiidiie. A''Sistant 
Coiiector, Uhaiwar, Colaba. Bijapui .Superin- 
tendent. Laud Records, Bel'iaum , Collector. 
Ratnagiri and Pamh Mahals : Deputy 
Secretary, Government of Bombay, Revenue 
Department ; Ag secretary, Govt, of Bom- 
bay, Finance Department Aiting Seeietary. 
Government of Iiuiia. Education. Health and 
Land Departments and AIuuKipal Commis- 
sioner, Boiiibav. Addrf''^'^ : C o Tata lion 
and Steel Co.,*Rtd, Bombay House, Brine 
Street, Bombay. 

D-ALAL. Sip. DaI'IUA Mlp.wanjek, Kt (1924) 
C.I.E. {1921). b. 12 Dec. 1870 m. 1890 . one a. 
three d. Educ : in Bombay Gave evidence 
betore the Cliamberlain Curreucy Com- 
mission (1913) ; -Member oi the Committee on 
Indian Exchange and Cuneney (1919) and 
wTOte mmontv report . Chairman, Govern- 
ment Secuiities Rehai-ilitation Committee, 
Bombay (1921). Member of Council of the 
Secrebirv of state for India, 19 Nov. 1921 
to 25th Jan. 1923 . Delegate lor India at Inter- 
national Economic Coulee, Genoa, and re- 
presentatue for India at the Hague (1922). 
Member of the Inchcape Committee, 1922-23. 
Delegate for India at tiie Imperial Economic 


Conference (1923). Hijh Commissioner for 
India in the R' K . 1922-24. Address • 1, New 
Marine Lines. Fort, Bombay. 

D-AL-AL. TUK iluNul iLAllLE MANOCKJI 
XAL'iiisiiAW, M Iiist. C.E.. F.L-A.-A , F.I.-A.8 
(.London' . Mcmln'i, Cohul'i! oi State . Member 
Central -Adsi'Ory Luiin il. 

R.iilw.a Bo ud, 1939-1941) 

Set-retary. En_'in-.L!ina .uul 
Transport Iu<iusrii‘s ’^ub- 
Ci'iumittie of tin* National 
Piauuing ( ommi—ioii. 193‘' 

Member. Local Ad\isi>i\ 

Comnutt e B. B A: C I 
Rly , 1939-1940 -M- ml., i ui 
Coiiimitte>- Indian MfT- 
cli.int- (Tiambi-r. Bombay 
Justice of til*. Boui- 

‘ bay Cluirtered, Ci\ il Engin- 
eer. AicUir-ttA: ''ur\e'or. 6 7th January 
1905 , 7i>. iViinbai. daiigiiti r of Khan Bahadur 
Hoinm-'ji Bhiwandjwalla Ednc, . Imtitute 
of Chii Lnaiii tt^, Loudon. Houourabl' 
monrioiied tor the CIi, tries llawksley Pnz-^- 
1931 <Lon*ion) .Memb.u Institute of Ci'd 

r.ngineers ( L'lidoii). l ijijw Im oipoiat«.-i 

As'Oi latiou of Auhitei.t-> (London). F'.llow 
Ineoiporated A'su< lalion of Surveyoi- 
(London) PiddJ, Mluther Minon- 

tie-* ' Cbib. ■ Ripon Ridio, 

CM'.f., Tnrr. Imjxual Delhi Gymkhana, 
Rosiian.tr.i 1 1 i-diiu, X'-itum li Libei.il {London ' 
.I'M/C'-n* 41. Cutle P.Ltadi . Colab i Reclama- 
tion, Bomi»ay 



aruie 



f>.\T.MT.\, Jvii'VYAL, b. 1905. m Shrecmall 
KiMiim. T’.'hic. i)ii\ateiy in Rajpihanu. 
Cah-iirta and Bombay: iheplj nad in litei- 
philo'Ophy and iiimlu '•cnptuies 
Spent 111 'uy yiMFS of his life 
"in '•oeiul uplift and o’’her 
philaiPiiropic work: keenly 
intfi e-ri-d in m.iss lueraev 
and maternity wellare 
Tiavelled evten'i\ely in 
luili.i and Europe, vUired 
wniksliopsof all important 
inai iiinery manufactureis 
in Gre.it Britain and the 
Continent Alade elaborate 
bHidy oT different processes 
of inaniKacture of jiaperand 
cement in Norway, Denmaik and Gerra.inv 
M.ui.miug Duel tor of the eorn]ianies nf 
Dalniia (Jiouj' Sut>eivises and coiitJoD the 
Techiiual set tion-* of Suizar, Paper, Cement 
,v: ( hemi< al lactones of The ( Iroiip. A 

keen student of meehauir-al and ele. trieal 
engmeeiing Has two -ons, Visjinu Hari and 
Nar Hari ami a flamiliter, Uma. Hobbies • 
Industrial Ciiemi-tn and .Vumerology ; 
Tennis, Photography. Addrcs'^. Sh.iutinagar, 
Karachi. 

DARLING. Sm .M'r.- oi.M I.yaj.l, MA (Cam- 
bridge), iv.C I V. {.Ian 19>9). re 8, (Retd.) 
b. 10 Dee 1-SS(J m. tii-' late jesvica Row, d. of 
Lord Lf>w Ed'ii Uiai and King's College, 
Cambridge. JmuimI Indian (i\il Service. 
1904; Cfunnn-'ioiier of riicome-tax, Punjab, 
etc, 1921-27. Registrar. Co-operative 
Societies, Punjal), 1927 , President, Indian 
Economic -Association, 1928; Chairman, Punjab 
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Banking Enquiry Coiniuittee, 1930 : 
( ’.uuniios>iuuer. iiawalpiiidi. l‘>31 : on •'pecml 
dut\ , I’liiaiice Department, (;*At. of India, 
1034 : Fmaiieial Cuinml'5-?ioiier, Punjab, 1930- 
1939 ; Vi(.e-Chancellur University of the 
Punjab, 1931 and l937-3a : Uhairinan, 
Punjab Land Be\ enue Assessment Uoinniittee, 
1938 : President, Aliens Interrocration 

Committee, 1939-4U ; President. Indian Society 
of Agricultural Economics, 1940 ; C.I.E., 

June 1934. Pablitutions : Some Aspects of 
Cu-operatiun in Germany and Italy. 1922; 
The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity an<i Debt. 
1925 ; IlUsticus Loquitur 1930 ; Wisdoni 
and Waste in the Punjab Mllaue, 1934 
Addre-'i, : Financial Cuinmissioiier's Urtice, 
Lahore 




DAS. Basanta K.UMAR, B A , B.X. . M L.A , 
Assam. Is an Advocate of the ( ah uita High 
Court, having joined the Bar in 1910. and is 
the leader of the Bar at Sylhet He is a 
stauncli Congressman and took a leading part 
. • in the Civil Disobedience 

Movement He was 
imprisoned for two years In 
1932. He was a Swarajist 
member of the As^ain 
Legislative Council from 
1923 to 1930 but resigned 
ill obedience to the Lahore 
Congres*^ resolution He 
was a member of the 
Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly. 1934-1937. when 
he was elected to the 
Assam Legislative Assendily, of which he K the 
Speaker now'. He is comiVcted with various 
industries and banks He was the Chairman 
of the lleception Committee of the Surniah 
Valley Political Conference held in 1928 He 
was elected several times President of the 
Sylhet District Congress Committee and wa> 
Vice-President of the Bengal Pro\incial 
Congress Committee in 1935. h April 188b 
Address: ChalibunUar, xSylhet, Asisarn. 


DAS, Major-General Rai Bahadcb Dewan 
Bishan, C.I.E., C.S.I. b, Jan. 1865. Educ, at 
Punjab Government College, Lahore; Private 
Secretary to Raja Sir Ramsingh, K.C.B., 1888- 
1898; Mlly. Secy, to the Com. -In-Chief, Jammu 
and Kashmir. 1898-1909 ; MlJy.Secr}', to H. H. 
the Maharaja, 1909-14 ; Home Minister 
to H. H. the Maharaja, 1914-18; Re\. 
Minister, l91S-1921and Chief Minister. Slarch 
1921-ApriI 1922. E,etired from Service, 
appointed “ Tazimi Sardar " by His Highness 
the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, 9th 
October 1936. Address : Jammu and Kashmir. 

DAS, The Hon. Babu Mckunpa Prasap, 
Mukhtear, Speaker, Orissa Leg, Assembly, 
b. 1883 ; yn. Sreemati .Thanabi Debi ; Ediic.: 
Balasore. Address : Orissa Leg. Assembly, 
Cuttack. 

DAS, Pandit Xilkanth.i. M.A., M.L.A. 
(Central), Author: books tor ihildren on new 
lines ; Critical Treatises, essiys. etc , on 
Indian Culture, Anthropology, etc , Poet : 
Editor, b. August. 1884 ni. Sriinati Rad- 
hamaui Debi (1905). Founded rc-sidential 
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open air private High school at Satyabad, 
on a new line ; worked m hood and lamine ; 
appointeii by Cahiitta University for Post 
Graduate Prote-'^orship in 1920. Joined 
iion-Cooperatioii and started Congress organi- 
'Hition and a X.itional High School at Sam- 
balpiir ; Imprisoned four times, lined heavily 
since , liecanit* Pioviiicial Congress President, 
T'tkal and Piesident. Utkal AU-Party 
(’oiiieieiice . Elet tail Chairman. Reception 
Commitree. I. X Congress, Puri Session. 
Addre’i'i . P O. Sakhigopal, Dist. Puri (Orissa). 


DASH. Arthur Jules. BA.. CTE. (1938), 
ICS. CouiaiK-'ioner. Kaj-shahi Division, 
Bengal b. 24th April, 1887 : m. to Greta 
Braiicepetli Wardale ; Educ Worcester 
t'athedral King’s School and Christ Church, 
Oxford Entered Indian Civil Service in 1909; 
served in I A R O . 1915-1918 : Magistrate 
iV Collector of Xoakliali. 1919-1921, and of 
Tipperah. 1923-1927 . Secretary, DeT*artment 
of Ediieatioii, (lovt. of Bengal. 1928-31; 
C«)uum?-ioner. Chittagong. 1932-33 : Com- 
inUMoner. Preshiency Dhision. 1935-1936 ; 
CoiiimiHNioncr. Burdw.an DivMon. 1937. 
Addtef-s: Commissioner’s House, Jalpaiguri, 
X Bengal. 


DASTUR, Sir Hormazptar Phiroze, Kt. 
(1933) ; B.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law, Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, Bombay (Retd.) b. 
20tb March 1878. m. Bachubai Edalji 
Dastur Educ: St. Xavier’s College. Acted as 
Taxing Master, Clerk of the Crown, High 
Court. Address : The Manse, 13, Xew Marine 
Lines, Bombay. 


DATIA ; Shri Mahakaj Kumar Shri Raja 
BaHapuk Bal Bhadr.v Singh Jupey. the 
Heir-apparent of Ddtia b. in 1907. Educ. : 
at Prince’s College, Indore and Ajmere, 
learnt administrative work under t'ol. D. G. 
Wilson, the Political 

Agent in Bnndelkhand 
and his Tutor and 
Guardian, C .M Collett, 

Esq., a retired I.C S., 

joined Royal Dacean 

Horse, a British regiment 
in 1930 as Lt tor military 

training ami .ifterwards 

\\<.irke<l as honorary 

spetial Collei tor and 
Magistrate at .\gra. 

The Heir Apparent 

inherited interest in all forms of games and 
-ports from his tatlier. He is particularly 
interesteil in Chess and Tennis ami is a keen 
nmtorist. He has great ta-te for learning 
and has a vast knowledge of music both 
ancient classical and modern. The tifth 

daughter t*f Maharaja Bahadur of Balranipur 
is married to him, lias live sons and two 
daughters. The eldest being Maharaj Kumar 
Shri Xati Kaja Krishna Singh Judev Bahadur. 
The Heir apparent has also a deep and 
remarkalde interest in the uplift of depressed 
classes, is a good gardener and has consider- 
able knowIe<lge of plant life. He is \ery 
enthusiastic for rural uplift. Address: 

Datia, C. I. 
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DATTA Kamini Kumae, Advocate, Comllla. 
b. July 1878. $. of late Krishna Kumar 
Datta. Teacher, Government Collegiate 
School, Cliittagon". Married. Five sons and 
four daughters, e Graduate 
in Law and Bachelor of 
Arts (Cal.). Joined Bar in 
September, 1921. Practising 
in Tippera and adjoi ning 
districts. Enrolled Advo- 
cate, Calcutta High Court. 
Was in Provincial Judicial 
Service but re-signed; was 
a Commissioner of the local 
Municipality and als>o its 
Chairman for some years , 
was a member of the 
At present a member of 
Bengal Legislative Council and the 
Leader of the Congress party in the Council ; 
member of the All-India Congress 
Committee : was the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee for All-India Kisan Con- 
ference, for all-Bengal Lawyers’ Conference, 
1938 and for All-Bengal Literary Conference, 
(. omilla, 1939 Isa prominent member of the 
Bengal Congress an<l a prominent Lawyer 
111 Bengal and Assam. Presided iu All-Bengal 
and Assam Lawyers’ Conterence, Khulna, 
1940. Addte'is : Comilla. 


1> A T T A. X , B.A . G D.A., Secretary, 
Hindusthan Co-operative Insurance Society, 
Ltd b. 14th July. 1392 in the dBtrict of 
Barisal, Bengal ; graduated from the Dacca 
College in 1012, joined 
Hindli-sthan as Chief 
.AiTuiiiitant in 1917 , was 
appointed Branch 

.\Ianciger, Bombay in 1923 
and held the position till 
June. 1933 during Mhich 
period he wa-j responsible 
ioi the steady growth of 
the huge business of his 
company in the Western 
Preshlencv and British 
£a-t Africa. He ^^as 
subsequently called upon to join the Head 
Office of the Society as Agency Manager; 
officiated for sometime as (ieneral Manager in 
193(5 , later on promoted as Secretary in 1037 ; 
was formerly a Director of the Hukumchaud 
Insurance Co . Ltd ; Member. Executive 
Committee, Indian l^ifc Insurance Offices 
A-'S'Jciation. • 38, Hindusthan I'ark 

or Hindusthan Buildings, Calcutta. 




Distrh t Board. 


United Kingdom, 1921-22; President, All- 
India Conference of Indian Christians, 1923, 
1933 and 1931 ; Member, Indian Legislative 
-Assembly, 1924-26, Staff of the World’s 
Committee of A' JI C..A.’s, Geneva, 1928-32 ; 
Member, British Delegation at Institute of 
Pacific Eelatlolis, Tokyo, 1929 ; Member, 
Indian llouud Table Conference, 1931 ; 
Aisiting Lecturer, International Institute 
of Education, U.S..A (Carnegie Foundation), 
1935. Publications ■ Asiatic Asia. Contri- 
butions to political and religious reviews. 
Address : Forman Christian CoUege, Lahore, 
Punjab. 



I’.U.ES., b 19th 
-August 189S in Bajkot, Kathiawar 'if-.J.H.a 
to Shriniati Prabhakunver daughter of 
Naranji, a Lvmous Banker of 
the service of Dikhtar State Joi ned 

Immediately after complet- ^ 

Ingeducatiou then joined ' 
the service of famous I*rince ^ 

Ranji’s Xawanagar State. | 

There he organised a new - 

insurance department which 

is still a boon to the State ■ 
people and servants. After ’ 
the death of Prince Ranji. 
retired from the State and 
went to England and opened ! 
his business in London. He 
is a much travelled iruin. He has travelled 
more than a dozen times to Europe and East 
and South Africa and America for his business 
purposes. He has covered more than 100,000 
miles by air journey. Honorary Secretary of 
Uie Overseas League. Rajkot Branch and a 
tellowoi the Royal Empire Society, London. 
I^a philosopher and writer too. Is very fond 
of collecting old books and documents and 
has a big collection of Italian, Swedish and 
English books and document^ of the 12th 
and 13tb centuries. In 1936 went to 
Louxor and visited the excavations there. 
Presented several old manuscript.® and 

Museum, 

^jkot. ; Rotary Club, Orient Club, 

Overseas League, Royal Empire Society, 
A.A., London and W.I A.A . Bombay. 
Addretf: Narayan Niuas, Rajkot. 73, 
Marine Drive. Bombay , 18 , Xorthumber Land 
Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 


DATTA, Si KLNnK-^ Ku.mar B A , M B , Ch. B , 
Principal, Forman Ciiristiaii College, Lahore 
b. 11th May, 1878. m. to Alexandrena 
McArthur Carswell. Educ. : Forman Chris- 
tian CoUege, Lahore, and Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. Lecturer in Biology, Forman Christian 
CoUege, Lahore ; Y.M.C.A. Welfare Worker 
in France with the Indian Army, 1914-1918 
(despatches twice) ; National General Secre- 
tary, Y.M.C.A., India, Burma & Ceylon. 
1919-1927 ; Member, Lytton Committee on 
tlic Education of Indian Students iu the 


Haeeisos, Doctor of Den- 
of the International 
College of Dentists ; Fellow of the American 
Geographl^l Society, b. 29 Sept. 1869 m 
Margaret St. Clair. Educ: Chicago College! 
Bomtey. Uou-c. Aj olio Bunder, 

Kt.(W31) ; C.LE. (1925); Barrister at-Law ; 
Member n® DUMtor, Rangoon Daily News. 
1 Senate; Ex-President, 

Eangoom' 
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DE, Goshto Bihari, Eai Bahadur, Judicial 
Member, Council of Administration, and Chief 
Justice, High Court. Dhar State, Central India; 

Advocate of the Xagpur 
High Court. Retired 
District and Sessions 
Judge, Central Provinces 
b. March 1881, graduated 
in Arts from the Patna 
College, 1901. and in Law 
from the Morns College. 
Xagpur. 1903. m. Sarala. 
daughter of ilr. A. C. 
Ghosh, Advocate, has one 
son Binay Kunuir, and 
two daughters. Gouri and 
Jaya. Joined the C. P. Bar, 1904, entered 
Government ser\ice. 1905. Was examined 
as a witness by the Civil Justice Com* 
mittee. Deputed to the Law Depart- 
ment, Government of India, 1923. Was 
Registrar of the C. P. High Court 1929-31, 
appointed District and Sessions Judge, 1931, 
Nominated to the C. P. Legislative Council. 
1935. Has w’ntten a Commentary on the 
C. P. Land Alienation Act. Retired in 1936. 
Made Rai Bahadur, 1934. Awarded Siher- 
Jubilee Medal, 1935. 

DEHLAVI, Sir ALi Mahomed Khan, J.P., Kt- 
(1931), Bar-at- Law (1896). 6.1875. Ednc • 
Bombay and London, l^ractised in Gujarat 
(1896-1900) and Sind (1900-19081. Editor, 
'* Al Haq ” for three years. Organizer, first 
Muslim Educational Conference in Hydera- 
bad, Sind, m 1902, and local Secretary, 
AU-India Muslim Educational Conference, 
held at Karachi 1907, Chairman. Reception 
Committee. AlMiidia Muslim League 1007 , 
President, The ProMucial Muslim Educa- 
tional Conference, held at Poona ; i^resident. 
First Educational Conferonce, Konkan, held 
at Ratnagiri. Diwaii of Mangrol State in 
Kathiawar (1908-12); Judge. Small Causes 
Court, Bombay (1913) and Wazir of Palanpur 
State in Guzarat (1914-21). Minister f<»r 
Agriculture. Bombay (1924-27). President, 
Bombay Legislative Council. 1927-30 , Min- 
ister of Local Self Government, Bombay, 
1930. rubltcntioiia : History and Origin of 
Polo (Article), Mendicancy in India (Bro- 
chure) Address : Surat 

DELHI AND SIMLA, Archbishop of. Most 
Rev. Sylvester Patrick Mdllioan, Arch- 
bishop of Delhi and Simla, since 1937. b. 
1875. Educ. : At the Capuchin College, 
Rochestown, Cork, and entered the Franciscan 
Capuchin Order in 1892. Ordained priest in 
Dublin in 1901, he stutlied in Louvain Uni- 
versity from 1902 to 1906 where he took the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. He taught 
theology in the Irish Province of his Order 
up to 1013 when he became President of the 
Father Mathew Hall, Dublin, and editor of 
the Father Mathew Record. He was elected 
Provincial of the Irish Capuchin Province In 
1925 and at the General Chapter held in 
Rome in 1926 he became Assistant General of 
the Order; he was re-elected at the Chapter 
of 1932 and held the position until May 1937, 
when he was appointed to the Archdioce'^e 
of Delhi and Simla ; he succeeded the Most 
Eev. Anselm Kenealy who recently retired. 


At the appointment of the present Archbishop, 
the boundaries of the Archdiocese were 
changed so as to embrace both Delhi and 
Simla, the two seats of the Government of 
ladia. Address : The Cathedral, Xew Delhi. 

DERBYSHIRE, Sir Harold, M.C., K.C., Chief 
Justice, High Court, Calcutta, since 1934 
b. 1886. m. 1915 Dorothea Alice, d. of John 
Taylor, Crossbill, Blackburn. Educ 
Blackburn Grammar School, Sidney; Sussex 
College, Cambridge ; 1st Class Xatural Science 
Tripos, M.A., LL.B.. Barrister, Gray’s Inn 
1911 (Cert, of Honour) ; K. C. 192S ; Judge 
of Appeal, Isle of Man, 1933-34 ; served Euro- 
pean War, 1914-1919 (M, C.) ; Commanded 
Battery and Brigade of Artillery in France • 
Liaison Officer between R.A. and R.A.F. ; Hon! 
Major R.A. ; Bencher, Gray’s Inn 1931 • 
Chief Justice, Calcutta High Court, 1934! 
Address: High Court, Calcutta. 

DESAI, Bhulabhai Jivanji, MA., LL.B. 
M.L.A., Advocate (Original Side), Bombav 
High Court. Member. Congress Workinl: 
Committee. President. Bombay Proviuci.-il 
Congress Committee ; Congress partv leader 
and leader of the OppL»itiuii in the" Central 
Legislative Assemblv h 13 October 1877. ni. 
Ichhaben. Educ : Elphinstone College and 
Go\'t. Law College, Bombay. Some time 
Professor of History and Economics, Gujarat 
College. Ahmedabad , afterwards enrolled 
as an Advocate (0 S.) of the Bombay High 
Court ; Ag. Advocate-General of Bombav . 
Appeared on behalf of the peasants before the 
Broomfield Committee appointed by the (lovt. 
during the Biirdoli Satyagraha in 1928 and 
again in 1931 before the Biirdoli Enquiiy; 
joined the civil disobedience movement 
started by the Indian Xaiional Congress in 
1932; was arrested under the Emergency 
Powers Ordinance and was subsequently 
tried and sentenced for a period of one year 
and Rs lO.OUO fine ; after release represented 
the Indian National Congress in the Juterna- 
tional Conference on India at Geneva in 1933. 
Address: 89, Warden Road, Bombay. 

DKSAl. MOR.\KJI K WCHHOP.TI, B \ . h 29tli 
February 1896; m. Gajraben. d. or 
Joagibhai Bhimbhai De^ai. Edur. . Hai 
A\abai High 8cho<U at Bulsir and WiNon 
College, Bombay Attei graduation in 1917 
was apiK)inted Duk-^hina Fellow in the WiLon 
College ami also received the MccioyS 
Couimi-'sion in tlie Imlian Defence I'ori c. 
in 1917-18; was appointed as a direct ii'ciuir 
ill the Provincial Civil Service. Bomba\ ; 
ro'.igned in 1930 during the C. I) Movenienr ; 
surtered impiisonment thrice between 193u- 
1934. (1) Three .Months. 1930 ; (2) 'J'wo year-, 

1932; (3) Two year!-, 1933-34, worked a.-> 
Secretary, Provincial Congre-- . Conmiittep. 
Guzarat, from 1931 to 1937 : a member 
t»f the All-India Congress Committee sim e 
1931 , wa.s elected to The Bombay Legislative 
.Assemidy in 1937. Mini.ster for JteNenue 
and Forests. Government of Bfunbav. 1937-30 
Addres-i * Congress House, Bhamiia. 
Ahmedaha<l. 

DESAI, Nichhabhai Kallianmi, R\o 
Saheb(1934); B.A., LL.B, Retd. Dev\ar.. 
Sant State. b. 19 July 1875. m. 
A. S. Ichhabai. Educ : Anglo-Vernacular 
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School, Buisar, The New High School, 
!^mbay, Elphinstone College, and Govt. 
Law College, Bombay. Mathematics teacher. 
Cathedral !^ys’ High School, Bombay; 
Mgh Court Pleader, Bombay ; Nayadhish, 
Sant State, 1904 to 1912; Dewan, Sant 
State, 1912-1940. Has received certificate 
of merit for assisting in War Loan of 
1917. Publications: Administration reports 
of Sant State, Received Silver Jubilee 
Medal, 1935. Received Coronation Medal, 
1937. AddrOi, : Pat\\ii Falla Gopipura, 

Surat 

DESAI, Ramrao PiLAJl. J.r., Hoii. Presidency 
Magistrate, b. 18 Maich 1876. m. to Lanibai, 
eldest d. of the late N. L. Mankar, Chief 
Translator, Bombay High Court. Pduc. ’ 
Elphinstone High School and Wilson College. 
Joined the Municipal Commissioner’s Office 
in IS99, subsequently taken up as an Asstt in 
the Municipal Corporation Office where he 
rose to be Municipal Secretary to which post 
he was appointed in January 11*25. Retired 
from 1st April 1931. Address : “The Dawn," 
South Plot No. 1'J7, Hindu Colony, Dadar, 
Bombay. 

DESHMUKH, GOPAI. Vinayae, LM.<tS 
(Bomd.F.R.C.S. (Eng ), M.D. <Lond.), M.L.A , 
Consulting Surgeon and Physician, b. 4th 
Jan. 1884 m. Annapurnahai, d. of Oeshinukh 
of Wun. Educ. : Morris Coll., Nagpur , Grant 
Medical College, Bombay ; King’s College 
and the London Hospital Medical College, 
London. House Surgeon to Jordan Lloyd, 
Professor of Surgery in Univ. of Binninghani 
at Queen's Hospital ; Hon. Major at Lady Har- 
dinge Hospital during war and Surgeon at J. 
J. Hospital and Professor of Operative Surgery 
at Grant Medical College (1920); Professor 
of Surgery at Gordiiandus Sunderdas 
Medical College and Hon. Surgeon at King 
Edward Hospital ; Member, Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporation from 1922 and President, 
Bombay Muunipal Corporation, 1928; 
Elected Member of the Legislative Assembly 
from Bombay City. Publirations Some 
papers on Abdominal Surgery ; publications 
on Social Reform, Improving the Position and 
Status of Hindu Women. Address. Pedder ; 
Road, Bombay. 

DESHMI'KH, lui. P. 8. MA. (Etlin.) 
Phil. (Oxoii ), Jkirri>tfr-at'Law. h l»cecinl«T 
1898. Edn<'. : Fergusson C"Hcgc, Poona 
M.A. (Hull'-.) Edinburgh, Vain l)inil<»p 
Researrh Scholar. ]923-2r). Callcii to B.ir, 
1925 Prc-idi'iit Shnaji Jalinatjon So< lety 
.since l'»37; Chainnan of l)i-tii«t < oimcil, 
Amraoti, in l'*2s , in(Tf.i><'d taxation b\ 
.50 per cent for comiuiNory edmalion and 
threw open jiubhc wells to unt'juchable&. 
Elected to C. P. Council in 1930. Mini'-ter 
(Education and Agriculture), 1930-33. Re- | 
duced School fees for agm'ulturists ; mtro- i 
duced Hindu Religious Endowments Bill. ! 
Cattle Discaac Prevention Bill, etc. Chairman, j 
Co-operative Central Bank, Amraoti, since J 
1934. Member, Nagpur University Court, i 


1935-37. Publication : " Origin and Develop- 
ment of Religion in Ycdic Literature.” 
Addnss : Aiurauti. Berar 

OESHMf^KH Mr R\MR\it Maiihavk.4o. B A 
LL B . (Caur.ib i. B.ii-at-Law, M I. V (C P ) 
Prominent Mar.itha puMir man oi Beiai 

1916, liradiiared at fant- 

bridge and 4 ailed to the ' 

gaum Maiatiia < unieit w e. 

^'j|gpur rounml exi ’ 

her ot A let' I'tjfj, President Mahara^tia 
runteience Sataia l‘'27-2s.appointedMini^ter. 
1st M.iratlia to arhiest' honoiii in I'P, also 
inember, A l.< ' ( , liijo. Foimed ond Nation- 
alist Miin-tn II) r 1 > . lojo. Kesmned Mmistrv 
be4aii-,e<Hd».i<.d h\ Ke^pniiviv Kt pait\ todoso. 
r» . , Pie.jtitMit, rieino.'iata Swaraj Partv 
.Meeting Pombay. member. Hindu 

sabha Reputation to Knulaiidumi Deputation 
toi -eparatioind Heiai, 19-{5-‘;6, Adviser to 
Raja iji .sandiir: 1937 M J. A (C p ) and 
Mmi'tei. I)f. Kliaie’s .\lnn-tiv . 193S. Kesiirned 
witli i>i Kliuie. J9J9-49. Politn-al Minister, 
liew.!-. (f.P) State and Secrotdiv C 1. and 
otbei St.itex giunji 194(I, Electeti to < hamb- 
ei oi IhiiK es >fmi-.t* iV Coinniittep. Address: 
MorsI Roa«l, Amraoti (Berar) &. Dewas J B. 

DI'jSH Ml' K’lf, Shiv \i,i\(,R \(t J to r \(i, 
f.v\Mi»AR OK l*\R\n\N\ AiMKh. Di«itri('t 
Bijapiir. h in isso. /■:,/ • „t S.trdars High 
School at Beiganm This Watan was granted 
b\ .AdiNh.ahi Kings *)! 
lhM|)iir, al)otif 3'*o sears 
i’t [ofr ilf orgaiijs(Ml Co- 
oj>riati\e .Mo\’emeht, in 
Its ('ail\ -t.igt' \rtei the 
Cleat I'.nro[>*'an War, his 
e\i rill nt were 

let oi:nisr(i nil ‘M-P'P.t, 

I'v onjiT of H E. The 
( oiiimamicr-irid 1net for 
obtamimi rer nuts for the 
Aim\ lie was ilie first 
('liairman of ttie F)istri<'t 
S<h«>o| |;nai<] lie w.i. made pao llahadur in 
I'*:-,. Ill nen'iiiitloji of )ii> ediuent Admiiiis- 
ti..tion a- President o} tie- D I,, hoard In 
P.H* In M-'ited I.oiidnii, in t niiiiretioii with 
the ( orojiatioii of H M The King He 
furtli.T vi-ited Irani e, he]<_num Holland. 
<h‘riiian\. Aii'-tria, Huiigart, Switzerland A' 
Italy, and ntiiriietl Home on 3Nt .Inly. On 
1st Auuust l'»37. a >011 ,v licir was liorn Tlie 
child Is named Shankarao alias Amiasaheb. 
Hi was air.un (hated i’resideiit of the D b. 
Board m June 39 Addic^.s : Almcl-llouse, 
BiJaj'Ui. 

I>EsibY\ Wji.Mor Ar'ihi 1 :. .J.P., Member 
<)t state Coiiueil Minister f(.)r Health. Govt. 
01 (.eylon b. 15th Mareli 1869 , m father in 
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Sri Chandra^ekera : Edvc. * f eylon and . 
Bombay. General Manager of Buddhist 
School^, Geylon : President. C olombo Buddhi'^t 1 
Theosophical Society: Member. Ceylon Leiris- ! 
larive Council PnhUrfitiou't : Cataloaue of' 
Palm Leaf MSS. in the CoInm>»o Museum 
library. Contribution to Journal ni the 
Ko%arAsianc Society an<l otliei publication's 
: S^a^<l5ti, Colombo, Ceylon and 
Miubter of llcalth, Ce\lon. 

DEVABOSS. The Hon, Sir Datii) Muthiah, 
I3.A.. B.L. (Madras), Bar-at-La\v, Inner 
Temple. Kt. (1932) Retd. Jiuicie, Madras 
Hish Couit. 0 . 18 Deo. IShS. w Lady 
Mosellamoney Chellammal Do^ adoss. 
EJnr. : C. M. S. High School, Palamcottah; 
Hindu College, Tmnevelly. and Pre.sidency 
Cullege, Mailras. Practised as High Court 
\akil in Tinuevelly Diatrict from 1892 to 
19U8, called to the Bar in I 909 and settled 
in Madras and practised betorc High Court 
til] appointed as one of Hi? Majesty's Judges. 
.M‘'inber. Council of State, ^ime 1930. 
JJdias: Syhau Lu<lge, Mylapore, Madra". 


IiEVARAU SHiv.tn.\M. 
Mysore Spg A- Mtg 
Miners a Mills. 




Selling Agent of the 
Co., Ltd , Bangalore, 
Ltd., Baugaloie 8ree 
Kiibhiiarajciidru Mills, Ltd , 
M>bore. Modem JftlG LM . 
Boinbav h. 10-7-189U. 
Ednc London Mission High 
School, Baiigalop* Director. 
Mysore Stoumsaic Pipes 
and Potteries. Ltd.: Director, 
Mysore Spun Silk .Mills, 
Ltd.; President, Mysore 
t haiiiber of Commerce 
in 1920 and m 193S.39; 
I’resideut, Ramaknslma 
Students’ Home: Piv^ideut. 
Jlc'Mia Sc\ a Sangli Ail'lrciss : " Pcu-ihiv\,” 

4, Bellary Road, Bangalore 




1 1 H .4 li A >1 Js A i; A IN K V K, Dewan 

Bahadur, Pandit. C.t.K , Thakur of J.isnagar, 
Marwar and Soniana, Mrwar, Holds in Jagir 
6 villages, Jasnauar. 

Sardargarh and Gole 
with l<^t clas? Judicial 
power? in Jlarwar, and 
buniaua, Umaiid a n d 
Roha 111 Mcnar. Rao 
8aheb (192U). Dewan 
Bah.idm (1931), C.I.E 
(1938). lorn in 1887. 

Edncatnl in Jodhpur and 
the Downing College, 

Cambridge. B a r-at-Law, 

-Middle Temple, London. 

Married 1903: has 3 sons, 0 daughters. Snpilt., 
Court of M'urds, Jodhpur, 1911-13: Judge, 
r'’ozduri Court, Jodhpur, 1014-22; Member, 
Maheniiraj Sabha, Udaipur (.Mewar), 1922; 
■tenior JIeml)cr. Mehkmaklias. Udaipur. 1922- 
tl; Si'iiior Minister, 1931-33; Muoahib Ala, 
Mewar State, 1935 to 1940. Delegate to the 
Assembly of League of Nations, Geneva, 



1937. Heir: Kanwar Krishna Prasad. 
Address : Sukh Ashram, Jodhpur, and also 
Udaipur, Mewar. 


DHARAMPUR, Maharaj Kumar 
Narhardlvji. the Heir-apparent of, b. in 
December. 1006. the only son of H. H. Maha- 
rana Vijaydevji of Dhararapur. m. in 1928 
to Princess Indira Devi, 
the third daughter of the 
Heir-apparent of Gondal. 
has twt> sun? and two 
daughters Edtir. : 

After attending the Chief's 
colleges at Ajmer and 
Rajkot and the Universi- 
ties of Allahabad and 
Aligarh, graduated from 
the Deccan ( 'ollege at 
Poona Then proceeded 
to England in 1929 and 
joined King's College, 

Cambridge, from which he graduated in 1032 
and subsequently received his M A. degree in 
103.3 Als<. a member of the Inner Temple. 
A keen student of art and architecture and 
a collector of W('>rks of art. Address : 
Dharampur (Gujarat), at present residing at 
3 Queen's Gardens, Poona. 



DHAWAN, Bai Bahapur Purshottam Lai, 
B A 1901, M.A., 1902, Maclagan Gold Medal 
for standing first in Science in M.A. (Punjab 
Univ ). Rai Bahadur, 1929, 0 LE.. Jan. 1939. 
Meiuber. Pacific Locomotives Enquiry Com- 
mittee. 6. 1st October 1883. Educ : at 
Government College. Lahore and Thomaaon 
Engineering College, Roorkee. w. to Shrimati 
Dayavati, d. of late Dewan Bahadur K. B. 
Thapoor, O.B E. of Lahore. S. D. O., Cons- 
truction, E. B. Rv., Gauhati 1906-1909; O. 

R Rv„ 1909-1916 ;X. Ily., 1916-1918; 
Extension \V Ry . 1918-1922 ; C. E. Prof. 
Roorkee 1922-23 : Extension X. W. Ry., 
1923-24 : Dy. C. E. X., X. Mb Ry.. 1924-1931 ; 
Diviiiuual 8updt.. X W. Ry , 1931-1934; 
Senior Go\t. Inspector, Bomb.vy, 1934; Chief 
Engineer. X. Mb Ky . 1935 : Member, Federal 
Public SetMces Commission. 1935-40 ; Member, 
Pacific Locomutne Committee. 1938-39. 
Address : No. 1, Golf Road, Lahore. 


DINAJPUR, The Hon’ble Captain 
Mahap.ua Jaoadtsh Xaih Ray. F.R.S*A. 
b, 1894. n. of late Maharaja Sir Giraji 
Nath Ray Bahadur, K.C.I.E. m. 1916. Edue: 
Presidency College, Calcutta. President, 
AU-liidia ' Kaye?tha Conference. Dinajpur 
Laudlndch'r?' Association , late Chairman, 
Distrn t Itoard and Municipality, Dinajpur ; 
IMeiiihcr, Ct>uncil of State. British Indian 
Association. I'.eiigal. Landholders’ Association, 
Asiatic Sonct> of Bengal, East India 
Association. London, ('alciitta Literary 
Society, North Bengal Zamindars’ Asso<’iation, 
Bangiva Sahitya P.arishat. Road and Trans- 
port Development Association. Received 
Viceroy’s Commission in Jan. 1924. Address: 
Dinajpur Rajbati, Dinajpur; 95, Russa Road, 
Calcutta. 
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DINA NATH, AlTMAD-rD-BAULA, Ra! DOSSANI, Kh 
Bah\duk, Colonel. Bewan, Prime Allidina D< 

Mini'tor to His Highness the Maharaja Came to Calc 

Holkar In-iore. h. 13th March, 1884. Educ: 1920. Has ' 

Government College, Lahore two daugh 

and Exeter College, Oxford. H. E. H. T 

Bar-at-Law of Lincoln’s Hyderabad ai 

Inn. Asst. Private Secret.ary Palace, Cali 

and Huznr Secretary to His Partner, Bos* 

Highness the Maharaja poration, Calc 

Holkar. (1914-20) ; Judge, Adamji Jut. 

High Court, Patiala State, Calcutta I 

{1920-23); Foreign Executive Co 

Minister, Patiala Govt., her, Muslim 

5 (1923-24): Superintendent. Commerce. 

i Mandi State, (1924-25) . Sporting Clul 

Cliief Secretary and Chief Indian Cham 

Minister, Mandi State, (1925-30); HK 
Highness Maharaja Holkar’s First Represent- S'. ^ j 

ative at the Court of His Excellency the 
Viceroy, (1930-33) ; Member of the Court of ^ 

Arbitration appointed by His Excellency the Street, (.al'^u 
Viceroy, as a Representative of Holkar 
Government, April (1933) ; Minister of Public BOW, Hugh, 
Health and Education, PatiaU Government, Director Ger 
Sept. (1933-36) : Fellow of the Punjab 2) 1886 m 
University, (1934-35): Retired from Patiala * ' * 

State, 1st January 1937. Mmister-in-waiting, t ^ auc : ask< 
Holkar State, February 1937, Finance >Dnister Coll., Londoi 
and then Prime Minister, 1939, Address: as Asst. C( 

Indore C, I. for Surat, li 


Ra! DOSSANI, Khan Bahadub (Gelamhoosein 
P rime Allipixa Bossani). b. in Bombay 1898. 

haraja Came to Calcutta 1916. Married in Bombay 

Educ; 1920. Has two sons and 

Lahore two daughters. Agent. 

►xford. H. E. H. The Nizam of 

ncoln’s Hyderabad and Berar, Sab ■ 

rret.ary Palace, Calcutta Senior 

to His Partner, Bossani Film Cor- 

•haraja poration, Calcutta. Directs r, 

Judge, Adamji Jute Mills Ltd., 

State, Calcutta Rotary Club 

c i g n Executive Committee Mem- 

Govt., ber, Muslim Chamber of 

indent. Commerce. Jlohomedan 

>4-25) . Sporting Club. Member, 

1 Chief Indian Chamber of Commerce. Calcutta Club. 

HK Calcutta Lake Club. Royal Calcutta Turf 
resent- (^fand) Royal WeUern India Turf 

cy the Club. (Stand) Cricket Club of India. Three 

aurt of Hundred Club. Address : 60, Bentick 

icv the Street, Calc^utta. 


DIVATIA, Harsidhehai Vajcbhai, The 
Hon. Mr. Justice, M.A.. LL.B., Puisne 
Judge, High Court of Judicature, Bombay 
and Pre»ideQt, Industrial Court, Bombay, 
m. Jolly Behn, d. of Principal A. B. Dhruva 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor. Benares University. 
Educ : Gujarat College, Ahmedabad. Profes- 
sor of Philosophy, Bareilly College, 1910-12; 
Practised on the Appellate Side of the High 
Court, 1912-1033 ; Professor, Government 
Law College, 1928-1931 ; Hon. Secretary, 
Bar Council, Bombay, 1932-33. Publication: 

“ Psychology ” (in Gujarati Language) 
Address : " Sans Souci,” Ridge Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

DORNAKAL, Bishop op, since 1912; Ex. Rev. 
Vedanatakam Samuel Azabiab, Ist Indian 
Dishop, Hon. LL.D. (Cantab.); b. 17 Aug. 1874. 
^due,: C. M. S. High School, Mengnanapuram; 
C. M. 8. College, Tlnnevelly ; Madras Christian 
College. One of founders of Indian Mission- 
ary Society of Tinnevelly, 1903 ; Hon. 0ecre- 
tary, 1903-9 ; Hon. Gen. Secretary of National 
Missionary Society of India, 1908-9 ; visited 
Japan as Delegate of World Student Christian 
Federation, 1907, and Its Vice-President, 
1909-11; visited England as Delegate to World’s 
Missionary Conference, 1910; Head of 
Dornakal Mission, 1909-12. Publications : 
India and the ClirUtian Movement, Christ 
in the Iniian Villages. Adiress : Dornakal 
Slngareni Collieries, Deccan. 


'OW, Hugh, C S.I. (1937), C.I.E. (1932), 
Director General of Supply since August 1939. 
b. 1886, m. Ann, d. of James Sheffield 1913. 
Educ: Aske’s Hatcham School and Univ. 
Coll., London. Entered I.C.S., 1909 and served 
as Asst. Coll, in Sind. Municipal Commr. 
forSurat, 1916-18. .4s8t. Commr. in Sind; 
for Civil Supplies and Recruiting, 1918-20; 
and Deputy ContioUer of Princes. Deputy 
Secretary, Finance Department, Bombay. 
1921 ; Ag. Secretary, Finance Department, 
1923; Financial Adviser to P.W.D., 1926; 
1927-33 Revenue officer to Lloyd Barrage 
Scheme. Sind ; Member of Sind Committee, 
1932; Chairman, Sind Administrative 
Committee, 1933-34 ; Joint Secretary, Com- 
merce Dept., Govt, of India, 1934-36; 
Secretary, Commerce Department, 1936-1939. 
Address: Delhi and Simla. 

DRAKE-BROCKMAN, Sir Digby Living- 
stone, Kt. rr . 1937 ; C S I. (1933) ; C.I.E. 
(1927); late ICS.; Chairman, U. P. Public 
Services Commission, since 1937 ; 8th s. of 
late W. Drake-Brockman, Supdt. Engr 
P. W. D. (U.P.) ; m Gladvs Kate, d. of late 
Major-General S. M Kenny, C.S.I , C.I.E., 
R.A : one s. one f/ I-Jdur. : Dulwieh College ; 
Christ Ctmrch, Oxford (Senior Scholar) ; 
Litt Hum. Iftt Class, 1000 ; ICS. 1900 • 
arrived India, 1901 ; Assistant Magistrate 
and Collector, Muttra, Gorakhpur, Etawah, 
Agra ; Assistant Settlement Officer, Banda, 
1905-08 ; Settlement Officer, Allahabad, 
1912-15 ; Saharanpur, 1917-20 ; Revenue 
Member, Regency and State Council, Jodhpir 
State, 1020-29 , Commr., Fyzabad Div.i., 
1929-32 ; Bareilly, 1932-33 ; Member, Board 
of Revenue, U.P., 1933-36 ; retired 19 6. 
Publications : Di'strict Gazetteers of Muttra, 
Etawah, Azanigarh, Mirzapur, Jhansi, Ban^la, 
Hamirpur, Jalaiin ; Final Settlement Reports, 
Ailaiiabad and Saharanpur. Hecreatioi'S : 
Hpnms uolf, etc Address : c'o Thos. Cook & 
Son. Ltd , Berkeley Street, W. 1 ; Allahabad 
L.P. 
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DUBASH, KArKHUSHEU Jamshedjt, B.A,, 
LL B., J P., Attorney-at-Law, Bombay. 
b. 4th April 18S1. Self made man. Director of 
several Joint Stock and Insurance Companies 
Connected either as 
President, Vice-President 
Treasurer, Secretary or 
Member ; Mauauing 

Committee uf more than 
50 Institutions of public 
utility Trustee and 

Hon()rary Legal Adviser 
to mure than a dozen of 
them Duriim the visit 
of H. It H . the Prince of 
Wales to India in ]921 his 
se^^ices were requisitioned 
liy the fiONernmeut and the B<tmbay Police 
Cominissiuner. who in hi.-' certificate has paid 
him glowing tribute Services similarly 
requisitioned on other oi-casions During the 
last Great War lie invested more than two 
lakhs in War LoaiH. Served in Bombay 
Parsee Battalion for several years. His 
charities are too many to he enunierateil 
justke of the Peace in 192y. As an active 
meniher of the National Jdberal IVderation 
fought CiMl Di>ul)edience iiio\eruent. Begular 
confrihutor to ^a^luus journaN and news- 
papers Joint editor of several well-known 
hook- "uch as Dr. Modi Memorial Volunn*. 
Jame-Janished Centenary Memorial Volume. 
Jehangir Vimudalal Memorial Volume, etc 
: 7y, Medows Street, Fort, Bombay. 

DVBASII: Pl'<5noTON SoUAlur, b. In Bombay 
1891. Holds the complete technological 
diploma in eleetro-meralhirgy and allied 
science in the first elns.s of the “City and 
(iuildb of London “ He 

has to hN credit several 
theorems in the properties 
of numbers, Dr Peshotoii 
has also discovered geome- 
tric constructions for 

inscribing remilar penta- 
gons and hejitagoiis in 
gi^ en circles aiuj for 

trisecting any angle. Has 
won the bronze medal 
•' World Literary Compe- 
titifui ” held in association 
with the “ 01\mpiade’’ in 1026 at Paris of 
which there were twent\ adjudicators of 

twenty natioiMlitics to judue essays and 
poems on sporting subjects written in many 
different languages for a poem on football. 
His hooks of j)ocnis have been praised by 
papers and periodicals in Britain, Italy, 
Egypt and India He was one of the 
organisers of the “ International College of 
Chromatics “ founded l)v Jtev Dr. John J. 
Pool in London in about 1916. of which lie 
I became a vice-president and is .dill the patron. 
I He was the founder’s cliairman of the 
! “ Workers Welfare League of India ” organi- 

sed by Mr. Field of the “ Independent Labour 
Party.” He is at present the senior active 
partner of the firm of IHessrs. Pestonjee 
Bhicajee, shipping contractors, established 
\t Karachi even before the Karachi Port 
Trust in 1855. He was the thirteenth Indian 
o get the Freedom of the City of London 
ince 1876. Address: Villa Esperanta, 7, 
{atrak Pursee Colony, Karachi. 


DHDHOPaA, NabakumaR SINO, g. s. OF Rai 
B rpH Sing Dubhoria Bahabttr of 
Azimganj. Zemindar and Banker, b. 1904. m. 
sister of Fateh Chand, 
present Jagat Sett of Mur- 
shidabad. Educ. privately. 

Honorary Magistrate, 
special Director, Aryastau 
Insurance Co , Calcutta : 

Member, Legislative As- 
sembly — Central — 1930-34 ; 

Member, British Indian 
Association ; Bengal 
National Chamber of 
Commerce ; Bengal Land- 
holders' Association; Marwari Association; Ben- 
gal Provincial Hindu Sabha; Indian Chamber 
of Commerce; Academv of Fine Arts; Royal 
Asiatic Societv of Bengal, Calcutta Club; 
Royal Calcutta Turf Club; Bengal Flying Club; 

1 Muhammadan Sporting Club ; Kalighat Sports 
Association and Rotary Club, Calcutta ; 
Patron — Bengal Music Association ; Life 
Member, Automobile Association of Bengal 
and Mohan Bagan Club, Calcutta ; President, 
Friends* Union Club, Berhampore, Bengal ; 

I Vice-President and Life Member, Calcutta 
North Club ; Member, Chelmsford Club, Delhi 
and Simla. Addresses ; Azimganj, E. I. R., 
Bengal and 74-1, Clive Street Calcutta. 

DUGGAN, SIR Jamshepji NusserwaNJI, Kt., 

CJ.E.,G.p V .D FTPS .Tt -fol . 

A.I.R.O . » M A ‘ «•: li-!' b*.’' 'V ■ I; 

in chai^ , ' ' * II •i.’iil 

Professor of Ophthalmology, Grant Medical 
College, Bombay. 6. 8 April 1884. m. Miss 
Parakh. Educ: Bombay, Oxford. Vienna and 
London. Was 7 ----- - Grant 

Medical Colleg ■ Sur- 
geon to War ■ , Sur- 

geon, Pars! General Hospital. Bombay ; is Pri- 
vate Ophthalmic Practitioner. Hon. Member, 
Ophthalmological Society of Egypt. Fellow o. 
the Bombay University and Honorary Pres - 
dency Magistrate, Bombay; was awarded Silver 
Jubilee & Coronation Medals. Publtcations : 
Anum’ *i,k' ’ ' -.■■handof 

creat • • , ' . ' ’ - * ' various 

period Hark- 

ness Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


DUNNICLIFF, Horace B\rr.att. C I.E.. M.A. 
(Cantab.). M A., Sc.D (Dublin) ; F.I.C., F.N.I., 
I E.S , Chief Chemist, Central Revenues, 
Chemical Service ; Principal, Government 
College, Lahore from 1930-1039 ; Prof. 'In- 
organic Chemistrv, Punjab University since 
1924 ; (also Dean of the Science Faculty and 
Syndic)- b. 23 Sept. 1885. fn. Freda Gladys 
Burgoyne, elder d. of F. W. Burgoyne- Wallace 
(1926). Educ.: Wilson's Grammar School 
and Downing College, Cambridge, M.A.O. 
College, Aligarh, U.P., 1908-1914; Khalsa 
College, Amritsar, 1914-17 ; Government 
College. Laliore, 1917-1939 ; Indian Munitions 
Board, 1917 ; Cordite Factory, Aruvankadu, 
1918-1921 ; Vice-president, Indian Chemical 
Society, President, Chemistry Section, Indian 
Science Congress, 1934. Publications : papers 
in Chemical Journals. Address : Central 
Revenues Control Laboratory, Agricultural 
Research Institute, P. O New Delhi. 
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DL'EAISWAliy, The Hon’ble sir Waitialis- 
GAif, B.A. (Hons.) Calcutta and Knight- 
Bachelor, Speaker of the Ceylon State 
Council, b. dth June 1874 ; m. Kasaimiiah, 
d. of Mr. and Mrs. Sathasivam. Educ. : 
Jaffna Central College, Jaflfna College (Ceylon) 
and Presidency College (Calcutta). Admitted 
to the Supreme Court as Advocate in 1902 
1921-1930, member of the Ceylon Legislative 
Council. CrowTi Advocate 1923 and Speaker, 
State Council. Address : " Mahendra, ” 

Jaffna, Ceylon State Council Chamber, 
Colombo, Ceylon. 

DUTT, Amae Kath, B.A., B.L., s. of 

late Mr. Durga Bass Butt and Srimati Jugal 
Mohini Butt, Advocate, Calcutta High Court, 
b. 19 May 1875. m. Srimati Tincari Ghosh, 
1897, daughter, Sandhyatara, born 1902; 
son, Asok Kath, b, 1906. Educ : Salkia A. S. 
School, Howrah Ripon Collegiate School and 
Municipal School, Calcutta Metropolitan 
Institution and Presidency Coll., was Chair- 
man, Local Board ; Member, District Board. 
Secretary, People's Association, District 
Association, Central Co-operative Bank, 
Ltd., Burdivan ; elected Member, Court of 
the University of Delhi from 1925-1934 and 
Elected Member, J nd' . ‘ ' % 

from 1923*1934, was '• - * . 

Conference 1926 an I » • 

Union J 928*34 and of ■ . : 

1928 and President, Burdwan Arya Samaj 
1928-80 and was editor of monthly magazine, 

' Alo,’ 3Ieraber, Retrenchment Committee, 
1931. Address: “ Rurki Aloy,” Keshabpur, 

P. O. and “Purbachal” Burdwan. 

EASTLEV, C'HARIES lIOiiTlilLK, J.P., Solicitor 
and Notaiy Public, b. 2 September 1>>90. 
m. Esnie Beryl Chester Wjutle. M.B.E. 
Served in the GieiU IVar fioin 1914*1910 
as Lieut R.f .A iT.P ) as au Observer 
and Pilot m K.P.C uud Pilot tu the R A. F. 
Address : C o. Chailen Eastley <v Co . Solicitors 
and Notaries Public, Jehanuir Building, 
Esplanade Road, Bombay 
EBRAHIM, Sir CURRDIBhoy (3id) Riroiiot 
J.P. ; b. 13th April 1903; succeeded 
his father Sir 3rahoincdbIioy Curiimbboy 
Ebrahim (2nd) Baronet, 1928; w. 1926 
Aminakhanum, Honorary Presid«‘ncy 3Iagis- 
trate ; i^esident of the Board of Trustees of 
the Currinibhoy Ebrahim Khoja Orphanage, 
3Iatunga, Bombay, Member Executive Com- 
mittee of the Indian 3Ierchants' Cliamber, 
1932 ; President of the Slusimi Committee, 
Bombay; Elected President of the Muslim 
Peace and Relief Committee during the ; 
Hindu Muslim disturbances in Bombay in 
1936; presided over the Gujerat and Kathi- 
awar 31uslim Provincial Educational Confe- 
rence held at Ahmcdabad in 1934; was 
Chairman of the Reception Committee of the 
All-India Muslim League Sessions held in 
Bomtiay in 3rarch 1936 ; a 3rember of the 
Bombay 3Iunicipal Corporation l928-29and 
again from 1935 ; 3Ieinber, Bombay Legisla- 
tive Council 1937. Address : “ Belvedere," 
Warden Road, Bombay. 

EDWARDS, THE REV. JAMES EAIBBROTHER* 
Principal, United Theological College of 
Western India and English Editor of the 
Vnyanodaya (or Rise of Knowledge) for six 


Missions, b. 3Iarch 25th 1875. m. 3Il5<} 
3IaTy Louise Wheeler, Principal, Kindergarten 
Training School. Educ. •{Wesleyan’) Methodi't 
Theological College, Handsworth, Birmingham, 
England. Eight years in charge of English 
Churches in England ; arrived in India, Sept 
1908: until 1914 (Wesleyan) Methodist 
Superintendent in Bombay ; since 1914 loaned 
by (Wesleyan) 31ethod]st Church to American 
Marathi 3IissiDn for literary and theological 
work; went to Poona, July 1930, to take 
charge of United Theological College 
Publications : The Life and Teaching of 
Tukaram, article on Tuharam in Vol. XTI of 
T' ‘ ^ ' ’• '* •''e/i{7ion fc’tAiw ; 

i d 3Iarathi books. 

of Jfaharashtra ” 
Series. Address * United Theological College, 
7, Sholapiir Road, Poona. 

ELLIOTT, J K. Commissioner of Police. 
Madras b. Jan. 5, 1591 ; Educ. : City of 
London School. Entered serciee November 
1910. Served in vaiious districts in Madras 
Presy. Special duty, 3Ialabar Rebellion, 
1921-22 ; Asbtt. Inspector-General of Police, 
1933-3>. Otfg. Dy, Iiiepector-General of 
Police, 1936*37 , Awarded King’s Police 3ledal, 
1916 and a bar to it in 1923, Indian Police 
Medal, 1938. 

PARIDKOT, H.H. Farzand-i-S\a 1 )AT NisHAS 
HazraT'Kais.um* Hind, Bear Bvns, Raja 
Bar Isdar Singh B.aiiadduof. 6. 1915, in 
1919 rules one of the Sikh States of the 
Punjab. Address. Faridkot, Punjab. 

FARRAN, Arthtr Courtnev, BA. (1911), 
F. R. Hist. Society, Principal, Karnatak 
College, Dharwar. 3. June 15, l890. 

Educ.' Trinity Coll., Dublin. Address: 

Dh.ir\var. 

FATFHSINHJI • liA.rKtMAK oi LniBor. b 
Ttli Oct(»ber i'JOU. Edui: ' at Rajkuiuar 
College, llajki't. J’ett'rlujii.s*- Cunibridge, Inner 
Temple. Loudon. Took two honours degree 
B A XL B , 'at rambmlge 
ill 1922 and i ulkd to tin* 

Bar 1924 m Uajkiiman 
Xinaulkuituiii. d "f Col 
Itujkuinai Pntbirii]'>iiihji of 
Rajpipla I'wo »ons 

App**into<l Dewan, J.imlKii 
State. b» pteiidier 1924. 

Accompamed 11. H. of Pulan- 
pur as Special Sci n tary to 
League of Nation^ in i92S. 

Since becoming iicwan ha', 
iiitr<iduc' cl ni.tny reforms 
both a{lmiiii.-trutisc and M,cial within tl^ 
State, and codimd all state Iciwt 

has aboh'^hed rhil<l muruagc', and wastefi 1 
caste (U.'ti)m-. Has introduced who)]’ 
elect ’ ■ ■ of Limbdi 

unalienar- 

' ■ taken pfi - 

imnent part m convtrtmg the llajkuia,r 
l onpL'f* at Rajkot ifit ) a I'ublic School <n 
EngU-«h I'utilu Sehoiil lines Elected meinbt-r 
of all India State 3Iini>tf*r.'r i ommittee frcin 

I We.-tern India States Group in 194U. Address . 
Limbdi. 
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JiriuEl'IEJLD. Joseph. B.A. n'aatah ) (1904), 
5I.IC.E (1928), C.I E. (1935). Manager, 
Bikaner State Railway . 6. ISth Dec. 1^83. 
<?i. to Cicely Fuilett, I'JIO. Edac. : 

Dean Close School Cheltenham and L'aius 
Colletre. CambridUH. .Tolned .Todhpur-Bikaner 
Railway a^ As>i~tant Engineer, 1004. Address: 
Bikaner Bajputana. 

FIELD, XiErT.-CoiO-VEi Sir DoyiiD Moyle, 
Kt. CM.E. (lO'lj), Chief Minister. Jodhpur 
,?rafe. ilajputana, since 1935, b. 19 Xuvemher 
IsSl. m. 1st 1910 Muriel Hay, d. of the late 
Surgeon-General G. W. K. Hay. :^ndly 193S 
Muriel Wilhelmina (Carmen) de Parodi, /f. of 
Lady Pointer and the late Horace de Parodi. 
Educ. : Tonbridge Sehool. R M C., Saiidhui>t. 
Indian Army, 1900—1907; Political Depart, 
raeut. Government of India, 1007-— 1935. , 
Address' Jodhpur, Rajputanu. 

FISHEB, LT'Col Ger.\li) Thoma- CIE 
(1935). Resident for Central India b. 27th 
August, 1SS7. rn. to Ruth Alice c. d. of Brig • 
(General Sir Edward Le Mardiuut, Bart., C'.B., 
c B.E. Ednc. liradtield and Lincoln College, 
Dxf'rd 1,3rd t) A.O Gurkha Bities, 1900; 
France a- Meaopotaiuia . wounded, despatches. 
Indian Political Service I'n:,. M*r\cd Xorth- 
West Frontier, Central India. Balu« liKtaii, 
Persia. .\den, Kathiawar, H>d^Taha<l: Cliiel 
Miiu.'-ter, Kupurthala .‘^tate, 1935'l93r;; 
Resident at Gwahor and for the States of 
Rairipiir ami Benarcs, 1037-1040; Resident 
for Central India 1040 Addn'i^s : Imlorc 
Pvesldeuc> , C. I. 

FITZHERBERT, vice-admiral Hekcert^ 
C.B. (1937); C.M.G. (1919) : Royal Navy! 
b. 10 August 1SS5 ; son of l.ate Samuel 
Wyndham Fitzherbcrt of Kingswear. Devon ; 
m. Rachel, 2nd daughter of Col. L. fl. 
flanbury. Joined II. M. S. Britannia, 1900; 
Lieutenant, 1007; Coraniander, 1917 : Captain, 
1924 ; Ilear-Admiral, 193d ; served Battle of 
Jutland (despatches); Flap-Lieutenant to 
Commaiidcr-in'Chief. Grand Fleet, 1914-lfi ; 
commanded Signal School, Portsmouth, 1932- 
34; H. M. S. De’.on=lure, 1034-30; Flag 
Officer Comnianding Royal Indian Havy, 
1937. Pr'>!noted Nice- Admiral, 1939; 

Chevalier of the Legion of Honour , Bussjan 
Order of St Anne. Addrc-''S : Admiral's 
House, Bombay. 

:iTZ>LCUrjCE, Desmond Fitzjohn, Lt.-Col., 
Royal Engineers (retired, 1930); B.A., 
(Hon;..), Cantab.. J.P. blaster, Security Print- 
ing, India, and Controller of Stamps. 6. 17 
August lS93.m.l92d, Xancy, of Rev. John 
Sherlock and Mrs. Leake, of Grayswood, 
Surrey, *. 3 d. Educ. : Bradfleld College and 


Roj'al Military Academy, Woolwich, 1912-14 : 
Cambridge University, 1920-22 ; Served with 
Royal Engineers in France, Belgium and 
Italy during Great War, 1914-1918 ; Wounded, 
1915 ; mentioned in Despatches, 1918 ; In* 
structor, B, M. A., Woolwich, 1918-1920; 
Instructor, Sch. of Military Engineering, 
Chatham. 1923-1925 ; Engineer, Callender’s 
Cable and Construction Co., Ltd., 
1927-29; Deputy' Mint Master, Bombay 
and Calcutta, 1929-1931; Dy. Master, 
Security Printing, India, Xasik, 1932-33. 
Master. Security Printing, India, and 
Controller of Stamps, since 1934. Publications: 
Papers on Hydro-Electric Developments 
in France ; Work of Military Engineers in the 
Indian Mints. Address : Caston House, 
Kasik Road, G. I. P. Railway, 

FORBES. Vernon Siegfried, M.A. (Cantab.), 
F.B.G.S.. Vice-Principal. Rajkumar College. 
Raipur, C.P. b. 9th December 1905. m. 
Miss Eleanor Arn^H Hlec, 1937b Educ. ; 
Capetown, S. \t. a i 'i-r- Cam- 
bridge: r i-i • 1 , |i ,a.4|i!p at 

Uuiversity of California. Address .Tlaipur, C. P. 

FORRESTER, Charles. A H.-W.C. ; F.I.C., 
Ph.D. (Kdin.). F.R.S.E. : Principal, Govern- 
ment of India School of Mine-.. Dhanbad, 
India. siiH-e 1036; b. 6th March 1895; y.s. 
01 late M'llliain Foidie Forrester ; m. 1933, 
Joyce Aume. od oi H P. Giiptoti. Harlow; 
one k. one d. Educ. . Heriot-Watt College, 
E«iiiibuigh : Assistant Lecturer, Department 
of Cheii)i>tiy. Heiiot-M'att College, Edinburgh, 
1919'26 : Profe^»o^ oi Chemistry and Assaying, 
Indian School of Mines. 1926: Fellow of the 
lu^'titute ot Fuel; As>ociate Meinl-ei of Insti- 
tute ol Chemical Engineers; Director of 
Keseauh. Indian Soft Coke Cess Committee; 
spcciahy interesteil in mineral chemistry 
and fuel technology. Puhheution.'^ • contribu- 
tioti*- to I'lanMotions of ^fining and ((eological 
Institute of India, and to The Journal of 
the Institute of Fuel. Rporcations : tennis, 
motoring, iuumc . Addre^a • Indian School 

I of Mine''. Dlianbad, E.I. Rly. Club: Bengal 
Cnited Ser\ice, Calcutta. 

FORSTER, SiK Martin Onslow, Kt., 1933; 
Ph.D. (M’urzburg^, D.Sc, (London), F.I.C., 
F.R.S, (1905); b. 1872. Educ.: Private 
schools; Finsbury Technical College, AVurz- 
burg Univ. ; Central Technical College, South 
Kensington. Asstt. Prof, of Chemistry, Royal 
College of Science, 1902-13 ; Director, Salters' 
Institute of Industrial Chemistry, 1918-22 ; 
Director, Indian Institute of Science, Banga- 
lore, 1922-33 ; Hon. Secretary, Chemical 
Society, 1904-10;Treasurer, 1915-22; Longstafl 
Medalist, 1915; President of Chemistry Sec- 
tion, British Association, 1921; President, 
Indian Science Congress, 1925. PutiicatUms : 
dontributions to Transactions of the Chemical 
Society. 

FOWLER, Gilbert John, D.Sc., F.I.C. , P. R. 
San I., F.AM. b. 1368, m. Amy Hindmarsh, d, 
of George S. and Eleanor Scott. Educ: Sidcot 
School, Somerset; Owens College, Victoria 
University, Manchester; Heidelberg Univer- 
sity. For 20 years in service of Rivera 
Committee of Manriiester Corporatioa. 
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EespoDsible for treatment of the sewage and 
trade-efauents of Manchester. Pioneer of 
• AMvatfd Sludge ” process of sewage 
poriflcation. Consulted by cities of New 
York, Cairo, Shanghai and Hankow. First 
visited India in 1906 on special duty for 
Government of Bengal. From 1916 to 1924, 
Professor of Applied Chemistry and later of 
BtO'Chemistry at the Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore. Principal, Hareourt 
Butler Technological Institute, Cawnpore, 
1927-29 ; has been President of the Indian 
Chemical Society, is Honorary Corresponding 
Secretary for India of the Institute of 
Chemistry of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Has published many scientific papers and 
discourses. Address : MacKay’s Gardens 
Annexe, Graemes Hoad, Cathedral P O.. 
Madras. 

FYZBE EiHAMlk. S., Artist, Dramatist and 
Novelist. 6. 19 Dec. 1880. m. Atlya Begum 
H. Fyzee, sister of Her Highness Naxli Raflya 
Begum of Janjira. Edue. : School of the 
Royal Academy of Arts, London, and privately 
with John Sargent, E.A., and Sir Solomon J. 
Solomon, R.A., London. Exhibitor at the 
Royal Academy Annual Exhibitions . privately 
at the Gallery George Petit in Paris, Goupils' 
Arthur Tooth's and the New Burlington 
Galleries in London, Knoedlers’ .Andersens' 
New York and at the Palace of Fine Arts In 
San-Francisco Painted 1st dome in the 
Imperial Secretariat in New Delhi in 1926-27 
and In 1928-29 the 2nd dome of the Committee 
Room ‘ B.’ For several years Art Adviser to 
H. H. the Gaekwar of Baroda. Exhibited his 
entire works bv invitation, at the Manchester 
(ity Art Gallery, 1930. Painted many 
portraits of the Princes and Nobles of India 
Leader of the Indian School of painting and 
opposed to the methods both of the Bonil al- 
and the Bengal Schools. Has written several 
dramas. Two were produced m London, 
■■ Daughter of Ind,” at the Arts theatre during 
^''lonation w'eek, and again in J uly andAugust 
iif37. The " Invented Gods " was produced 
at the Embassy Theatre, London, in 1938. 
PuUications : " Gilded India,” ” Invented 
Gods,” and History of the Bene-Israelitts 
of India. Address : “ Aiwan-e-Ril’at," 

Ridge Road, Malabar Hill. Bombay. 

1'^ » * n * TAIJ- A -p iaaviT-THAMA BALA' 

. i, " ■ ■ l*rofessor of 

. Bombay. 6. 

, . ■■ ibai ShaJlgraiiQ 

of Satara. Educ : Satara High School, 
' Satara and the Deccan College, Poona. Ap- 
pointed Assistant to Professor of Sanskrit 
at Elphinstone Coll., Sept. 1915 : Lecturer, 
1917 ; apptd. Prof, of Sanskrit, Elphinstone 
College, in 1920. Holds the rank of Captain 
and commands “ C ” Company of the 1st 
(Bombay) Bn. D.T.C. (I.T.I .). Is one of the 
founders of the Swastik League (1929) and the 
G.O.C. of its Volunteer Corps. Publications : 
Critical editions of many Sanskrit classics for 
Uie use c:' T" '• ' ’■ 

Kalidassa' ■■ ' . ■ ■■ ■ o ■ . ■ - . -. 

tala ; Ba i .i I ' ■ _ ■ . ■ ■ 

kumara I . . » l! -'la 

imra, I k! a i " » .■ 


Bhasa’s Svapnavasavadatta ; ilammata’s 
Kavyaprakasa, etc. Address : Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. 

GANDHI, BHANJtr BAM, B.A., LL.B., 

£x.-FmaQce Minisiter, N. W. F. Province. 
b. October 1888 ; m. Sbrimati Baldevi, d. of 
L. Sukhu Bam Jawa of Dera Ismail Xhan. 
Educ. : C. M. High, School, Dera Ismail Khan, 
D. A. V. College, Lahore, Dayal Singh College, 
Lahore and Law College, "Lahore. Edited 
for some time “Frontier Ad\ocate“. Dera 
Ismail Khan, “ Punjab Advocate," ilianwali, 
and “Bharat Mata”, Lahore. Started 

practice as a lawyer in 11)17. non-co-operated 
in Convicted in 1930, fur takins part in 

the Civil Disobedience Movement. Address, 
Peshawar . 

GANDHI, SLanmohan Puru&hottam, M.A., 
F.E..ECOU S., F.S 8 , Manager, Kalyanji 
Mavji A Co , Colliery Proprietors. 6.' 5th 
November. 1901. Educ. : at Junagadh, 
Ahmeciabad and Benares Hindu Lniversity. 
m. 1926, Bambhagauri G. A. Joined 

Bombay Labour Office as Statistical Assistant, 
1926 ; Secretary, Indian Chamber of Com- 
merce, Calcutta, 11126-36 : Secretary, Indian 
.Sugar Mill's’ Association. Calcutta ; Secretary, 
Indian Colliery Owners’ Association, Calcutta, 
1932-36, Secretary, Indian National Commit- 
tee A Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce A Industry. 1920-30 : Head, Credit 
Department, National City Bank of New 
York, Calcutta, 1936-37 ; Chief Commercial 
Manager, Dalmia Cement, Ltd , anci Rothas 
Industries Ltd ; Director, Indian Sugar 
Syndicate, 1937-1939; Member, C.P. and 
Bihar Power Alcohol Committee, 1938 and 
Bihar Government Labour Enquiry Com- 
mittee, 1940. Publications : Various papers 
to Economic Conferences , An Annual each 
year in .August on the Indian Sugar Industry, 
and the Indian Cotton Textile Industry. 
Addresi : 30, Puddupukur Road, Calcutta. 

GANDHI, Mohandas Karamchaz^d, Bar-at- 
Law (luner Temple), b. 2 nd October 1869. 
Educ.’. at Rajkot, Bhuvnagar. und London. 
Practised law in Bombay, Kathiawar, and 
8outli Africa. Was m charge of an Lidian 
Ambulance Corps during the Boer War and 
the Zulu revolt in Natal. During the great 
war raised an ambulance corps and conducted 
a recruiting campaign in Kaira district. 
Started and led the Siityagraha movement, 
(1918-19) and the non-co-operation campaign 
(1920) in addition to associating himself with 
the Khilufat agitation (1919-21). Has cham- 
pioned the cause of Indians abroad, notably 
thoiie in South and Kist Africa. Sentenced 
to six years’ simple imprisonment in March, 
1922; released, Feb. 4th, 1924. President of 
the Indian National Congress, 1924. 
Inaugurated campaign of Civil Disobedience, 
especially of the breach of the Salt Laws, 
April, 1930. Interned, 5th May, 1930 and 
reieased 26th January 1931. Delegate to the 
Round Table Conference, 1931. Signed the 
Truce wdth Lord Irwin as representative of 
British Government, 6th March 1931. Im- 
prisoned, January 1932 ; released on May 8th. 
1933. ^ Undertook a “ Fast unto death" 
[ at Raj ’ ■ ^^1939 to Induce the Thakore Sabeb 
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to implement his promise of reforms but 
broke it on the Viceroy’s intervention, agreeing 
to adjudication by the Chief Justice of the 
Federal Court, whose judgment went in his 
favour. Publications : Indian Home Rule,’* 
“Universal-Dawn,” “Young India,” “Xava 
Jivan ” (Hindi and Gujarati), “ Autobio** 
graphy ” 2 Vols,. “ Self-Indulgence rs. Self- 
control ”, “ Guide to Health Address : 

Sevagram, near Wardha. 

GAXDfil, XaGaBPAS PuatsHOiTAH, M.A., 
B.Se., A. R. S. il., D. I. C., F. G. S., M. Inst. 
M.M.,M.Inst.3I..iI.I.S.I._, University Professor 
and Head of Department of Mining and Met- 
allurgy, Benares Hindu University, Benares; s. 
of latePurushottam Kahanji Gandhi of Limbdi 
(Kathiawar); b. 22nd December 1886 . m. 1906, 
Shivkumvar d. of Sheth Bhudar Lalchand. 
Ranpur. Educ : Bahauddin College, Juna- 
gad, Wilson College, Bombay, Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, London. 
Joined Messrs. Tata Iron and Steel Co., 
1915; General Manager, Messrs. Tata Sons 
Ltd., m Tavoy (Lower Burma) where wolfram 
and tin mining was carried on during the 
Great War (1916-1919); University Professor 
and Head of the Department of Mining and 
Metallurgy, Benares Hindu University 
since 1919 ; President, Geology Section of the 
Indian Science Congress, 1933. President, 
Geological, Mining and Metallurgical Society 
of India, 1935-36. Address : Hindu Uni- 
versity, Benarea. 

GANGARAMA Zaul.i, B.A., C.LE. (June 
1930) ; I.A. & A.S., Retired; b. 9 3Iay 1877. m. 
to Bhagyabharee Wanchoo of Lahore and 
Delhi. Educ : Government College, Lahore. 
Assistant Examiner of Public Works 
Accounts, 1896; rose to Account.ant-General, 
Central Revenues. 192.S-192S; Director, Rjxil- 
way Audit, 1929-30 ; Controller, Civil 
Accounts, 1930-32 ; appointed acting Auditor- 
General, September 1930 to January 1931 ; 
Member, Posts and Telegraphs Accounts 
Euquiry Committee, 1931 ; Member, Bombay 
Reorganisation Committee, 1032 ; Member. 
Sind’ Administrative Committee, 1933-34 , 
Acting Honorary Treasurer, Indian Red C^o^s 
Society and St. John Ambulance Association 
(1930, 1933, 1935 and 1936) , Hon. Treasurer, 
Indian Public Schools Society upto 1936. 
Hon. Treasurer, All-India Women's Education 
Fund Association, Hon. Treasurer. Their 
Majesties’ Sil\er Jubilee Fund (India), 1934- 
35; Chief Minister. Jmd State (Punjab), 
Fellow, Punjab University. Add/Ci-s: Xew 
Delhi, Simla, Sangrur (Jind State). 

GANGULEE, XagendR.a X.\th, B.Sc., MSc, 
Ph.D., C.I.E. (1929), Author and lecturer. 
6, November 2, 1889 ; m. to v d. of 
Rabindranath Tagore. Educ: at University 
of Calcutta, of Illinois (TJ.S.A), and of 
London. Professor of Agriculture and Rural 
Economics in tlie University of Cal- 
cutta (1921-1931) ; member, Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture in India (1926-1928) ; 
Imperial Advisory Council of Agri- 
cultural Research (1929-1931); Govern- 
ing Bodi' of the International Institute 
of Educational Cinematography, League of 
Nations (1934-1939). Publications: Pro- 


blems of Indian Agriculture (vernacular), 
1917 ; War and Agriculture (1919) ; Researches 
on Leguminous plants (1926); Problems of 
Rural life (1928) ; Notes on Constitutional 
Reform (1930); India: What Now? (1933); 
Christ Triumphant (1924); The Indian Peasant 
and his environment (1935) ; The making of 
Federal India (1936) : Health and Nutrition 
in India (1939) ; What to eat and WBy 
(1940). Several vernacular books for juvenile 
readers. Add : The Royal Empire Society, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W. C. 2. 

GARBETT, Colin CAiiPbEiL, B.A., LL.B., 
F.R.G.S., C.S I. (1935). C.M G. (1922), C.I.E. 
(1917) ; Officer, St, John of Jerusalem (1938). 
h. 22 May 1881. m. Marjorie Josephine. 
Educ.: King Williams College, Isle of 
Man. Cricket and Football Colours (Captain). 
Victor Ludorum, Jesus College, Cambridge 
Senior Scholar. Football, Athletic and Row- 
ing Colours Victor Ludorum, B.A. (1st Class 
Hons.) ; Classics. 1903 ; LL B. (2nd Class), 
1904 ; I.C.S., 1904 ; Asst Censor, 1915 ; 
Revenue Commissioner, Mesopotamia, and also 
Administrator, Agricultural Development 
Scheme (Military), 1917 (despatches twice) ; 
Asst. Secy., India Office, Member, Foreign 
Otface Delegation, Turkish Peace Treaty, 
1919-1920. Secretary, High Commissioner, 
Iraq, 1920-22 ; Senior Secretary, Revenue 
Road. 1922-25 ; Deputy Commissioner, Attock, 
1925-29 , Rawalpindi, 1929 , Chief Secretary 
to Government, Punjab, 1931 ; Commis- 
sioner, Multan, 1935. Chairman, Punjab 
Govt, Forest (i:ommission, 1937; Financial 
Commissioner, Punjab, 1937. Address: Pun- 
jab Civil Secretariat, Lahore, Simla. 

GAUBA, Khalid Latif, formerly 
Kashaya Lal. B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), 
1920, Jlciiiber, Punjab Leg. Assembly. E&rrls- 
ter-ut-Law. b. 2»th .August 1899. m. Husnara 
Aziz Ahnmd. Converted to Islam in 1933. 
Educ.: Privately and at Downing Coll., 
Cambridge. Member, Committee, Cambridge 
Union Soriety, (1920). Associated with 
many Joint stock enterprises as 
Director (1923-35). President, Punjab Flying 
Club, 1932-33 ; President, Punjab Journalists’ 
Association, (1922) ; Meiuber, N, W. R. and 
Railway Rates Advisory Committees, 1930- 
33 ; Member, Managing Committee of the 
Irwm Fijmg Fund, (1931). Member of the 
Councils of the AU-Iudia Muslim League and 
All-India Muslim Conference, the Ex. Com- 
mittee of the Ahrar Party, 1934; Member, 
!• ". " ’ \ ’ ‘7! "7 Member 

a - • ■ : , !, ■ to the 

J : • I 1935 ; 

Secretary, Muslim Group of the Central 
Legislature, 1935. Fellow, Royal Society of 
Arts (1939). Publications: Leone (1921); 
Uncle Sam, 29th Ed. (1929); H. H. or the 
Pathology of Princes, 4th Ed. (1930) ; 
The Prophet of the Desert, (1934). This 
England (1937); Rebel Minister, 1938. 
Address : Lahore. 

GEDDIS, Andrew, J.P., James Finlay & Co., 
Limited, b. 11th July 1886. m. Jean Baikie 
Gunn, d. of Dr. Gunn, George Square, Edin- 
burgh. Educ.: George Watson’s College 
Edinburgh. Joined James Finlay &. Co., Ltd.* 
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Bombay, 1907 ; Chairman, The Finlay Mills, 
Ltd., The Snrya Mill, Swan Mills, Ltd., Gold 
Mohur Mills, Ltd., Director, Bank of India, 
Chairman, Bombay Millowners’ Association, 
1926 , Director, The Indian Eadio and Cable 
Communications Co., Ltd., The Ahmedabad 
ilfg. a Calico Ptg. Co , Ltd : The Ahiueda- 
bad Jubilee Spg ly Mfg Co , I.td , The 
Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Co , Ltd ; 
The Bombay Fire A General Insurance Co , 
Ltd.; The IVestern India Match Co , Ltd. 
Address : Sethna House. Carmichael Eoad, 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

GEXTLE, Hu>'. Mk. Justice Frederick 
William, M.A. (Cantab.), Judge, High Court. 
Madras, sin^-e 1936. b. 12th July 1892, 
elder son of Sir IViiliam Gentle of Thetiord, 
Jforfolk. Edur. : at Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge. m. 1927. Ursula W’lllmer d. of the 
late C. Percival White. M V.O. and has one 
son. Called to the Bar in 1919 ; South 
Eastern Cricuit, Eecorder of Maigate, 1935- 
36 ; Member of General Council ot the Bar, 
1921-27 and 1935-36. Served European 
"War, 1911-19, m Susse.x Yeomanry, Lt. 
transferred to First Life Guard and served 
with that regiment in France and Flanders, 
and also attached to Guards Machine Gun 
Regiments. Retired m 1919. Captain 
Recreatimis : Stiooting and Fishing. Chtts : 
Carlton; Madras t.liib, Madras ' Address 
High Court ot Judicature. Madras. 


Ahana (Poems), 2nd edition ; Baji PrabhJ 
(Poem); Lo\e and Death (Poem); Songs to 
Mjrtilia (Poems), 2nd edition. The L'entuiy 
ot Life (a iree iraiislatioii in ^er^e of Bhar- 
trihari’s Niti-Sataka) , Six Poeius , ArabinJ^r 
Patra. oih edition , Dhuiina 0 Jativati. 
2nd e«lition. Gitar Bhumika . Kara Kahmi, 
Fondiohcrir Patra . Pondicherry. 


GHO.SE. _ Hemkn'pra Pkasap. Author anl 
Journalist Editor Basumaii Calcutta ; ' 
of Girmdra Prasad (^hosp . b 24 >epr 1873, 
in. Monoranui Edno • Cah utta Presidemy 
College , BA. 1899. Member, Institute 
JournaJi'-ts, Londun . was a member of th * 
Press Deputation to Mesopotamia. 1917 : 
representative of the Indian Press of Beiig; 1 
in the Press Delegation to tlie Western Fruir, 
■ “ Press and Prc'a Laws ill 
India, etc. Addirss : 106 Boiiliazar Sticet. 
Calcutta 


jMUM:,, MR ^ARaT KUMaR. T C .S . M A 
(Cantab ), Kt , Puisne Judge, High Court of 
Judicature, Calcutta b 3rd Julv 1879. ir 
Belle „f Mr, De. M.A., ICS Eiluc. 
Brei-iaenej C'olleKt, C'aleutta . Trimtv LuUene 
Cambridge ; Inner Temple. Luudon. Mam.- 
, and Sessiuns Judge, 

Acting Puisne Judge, High Court, Calcutta 
IHS ■ lU-'J, Kiimhted, 1'J3S Eetd 

?- H'WriA.s 226 2, Lowir Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 


GEBBARD, Charles Robert. J.l*., a.R C.A., 
R.O.I., F.R.S.A ; painter ; Director, 
Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay ; Member of 
Board of Trustees, Prince of \Vales Mu&eura, 
Bombay ; s. of John Thomas Oerrard, Lan- 
caster ; m. Doris Warne. .• Antwerp. 

Early training Lancaster School of Art ; Royal 
College of Art, London, 1915-20; A.K.C.A , 
studied art in France, Belgium and Italy ; 
Exhibitor B.A.; one-man e^iibltion. London, 
1927, 1929 and 1931 ; work exhibited in New 
York, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Van- 
couver ; painting purchased for the Birming- 
ham City Art Gallery ; two works purciiaeed 
for the private collection of Lord Ivor Spencer 
Churchill ; one man show, French Gallery, 
London, 3933; Portrait of Mrs. Moliison 
(Amy Johnson) purchased by Lord Wake- 
fleld and presented to Hull Art Gallery ; 
painting purchased by the Contemporary 
Art Society. Publicatwris : paintings re- 
produced in colour for the Studio and Colour 
Magazine. Recreation: Travel. Address: 
School of Art Bungalow', Bombay, India. 

'GHOSE, Sri Aurobinpo, 6. Bengal, 15 Aug. 
1872. Educ : Cambridge. Fubhcutions . 

Essays on the Gita, 2nd edition ; Ideal of 
Human Gnity ; Speeches ; National Educa- 
tion ; War and Self-Determination, 2nd 
edition ; Ideal and Progress, 2ad edition ; 
Superman, 2ud edition ; Evolution ; Thoughts 
and Glimpses ; Kathopanishad, text and 
translation ; Ishopanishad, text translation 
and commentary, 2Tid edition ; Renaia&ance in 
India ; The Ideal of the Karmayogin ; Yoga 
and its Objects ; Uttarpara Speech ; Brain 
of India ; Yogic Sadhan, 5th edition ; The Age 
. of Kalidasa ; The Mother ; The Riddle of this 
World; Lights on Yoga; Bases of Yoga 


GHlZN.ull, Sir Ardci, IIalim Abdl Hosf.iv 
ivvHN; Kt <■/. . MemijcT of the Induvu 

Legislative As---oTnbly , landlord and merchant . 

of late Aiidul Hakim 
Khan Ghuznavi , i,\ 1S96, .Maiiam Khatoon 
f^t Xaviei’s College, 
1 .ilcutta. Pres, of Muslim Conferet ce ut 
Uu.Lipoic, luiU ; Ddcaatf to all the three 
Hound iahle Coulerences in Loiuloii unJ 
M-teed i,v lueiiilier ot lollouiusi sub-eommittee.. 
liut.uu Seiuiatioii, 1U3U, Fianchbe, 1 U 30 , 
Minorities liiy I 10, il ami iu32, Federal 
Finance, 1031 ; Member oE the Consultatite 
(ommittee (in India), 1033; Member ot 
standing Fimtueo fommittee, 1927. 
lO-jO. 1932; Member of Advisory 
Aonimjttec of Itailwavs, 1927 19*>s 1929 

1930, and 1932 ; Member ol Fnblic'Accounts 
Coianilttee, 1933 , Delegate to the Joint 
1933 ; Keserve 
Bank lommittec, 1933 ; Member of the Ad- 
vv'n'i'i 19 '1"= Indian neleuatioii to the 

Morld Fconomic Comerence, ly;j3; .Member, 
tl?.n' of Daeea, and Almarh 

Muslim Liiueisity; Shenll ot IJ.ileutta, 1934- 

rei.n; Odlcutta Jubilee 

1 elelmition ( ommittee ; Vice-l>resident, Beu- 
gal Frovinttal Committee, Tiicir Maiesties’ 
hilvcr ,Iubilce Fund, Iiidi.i, Address: Is 
Canal street, EntaDy, Calcutta 

CTlBr>ON, Eumi Mi ('{ rki'', at \ . , 

f' 'l-H India 

b t.th Julj lASii, . Merrhant Tavlors' 

C.m:"e’ ,•'"‘‘1’ ' ' oil'll, '->310^1 . L ni.)rsitt 

C lilt e London Indian (ml ServirV 
(tentrai Pruim.-.-,), lyio 
birtice Irom 1917 'll,,, n , 1 

. Kajkot.Kathiauai, ilm iiesidenty. 
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GID>'£Y. LLiUi.r HiNKy, C T E (1932), 
C.S.I. (1937). Resident at Hyderabad &mee 
October 193S b. 23rd November, lbS7. 

Hi. d of Lt -Colonel H. F Shairp, O B E , I A. 
(retd ). Ed'W. : Haileybury CoUese. 0>^urd, 
and London t'niversity. .Appointed to indiaii 
Chil Service. 1911. and Political ser\ice of 
the Ooverunieiit of India, 1911 ; betrttary to 
Chief Cuinmi&'?ioiKr X -\Y F. Pro\ince, 192S- 
32; Member, E\».cutl^e Council of the 
Governor of X -W. F Province, 1932-33 and 
1930-1037 A'Wrf'."-.'' Hyderabad, Dn. ; C^o 

Lloyds Bank Ltd., 0, Pall Mall, London. S MM, 
GIDXEY. siK HE.N'uy Albert John*, Kt. i 
(1931), Lt.-Col , I. M. S. (Eetd.), F R S A \ 
FR.C.S(E). I) O.(0xon.). DPH (Cantab),] 

M. L.A., J.P., Ophthalmic Surseon, 6 9th 
June 1873. Educ. : Baldwin's, Bangalore, 

St. Peter’s, Bombay, and at Calcutta, Edin- 
burgh. London, Cambridge and Oxford. 
Post Graduate Lecturer m Ophliialmology, 
Oxford Vniversity (1911), Eptered IMS. 
(1898), Served iu Chiua Expedition. 1900-01, 

N. -E. Frontier, 1913, X.-W Frontier, 1914-15 

(wounded) and Great M'ar, 1914-18, President, 
Anglo-Indian S: Domiciled European Asso- 
ciation, All India ; Leader of Anglo-Indian 
Deputation to England, 1925: Accredited 
leader of Domiciled (.'ommunity . Assi-stant 
Commissioner, Royal Commission un Labour 
in India . Anglo-Indian Delegate to the three 
Indian Round Table Conferences, London . 
Member Indian Military College Lotumittee. 
1931; Member, Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, 1933. Chairman, Legi-lati\ e Assembly 
till the election of President (193,’>) • 

87A, Park Street, (’aJcutta 

GILDER, Dr. Mancheusha DiiANJimiAi 
DoRirwi. B A., L M, S. (Bombay), M.D. [ 
(London), F.K.C’.S. (Eng)., Bx-Mim^ter of 
Health, Govt, of Fjombay. b. November, 
1882. m.to Miss Hirabai Ardeshir Contmctoi. 
L.M. & 8. Educ. : at St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, Grant Medical College, Bomtuy, 
University College, I.ondon, Formerly Hon 1 
Physician, Goculdas Tejpal Hospital ami i 
Physician in Cliarge, Parsi Fever Hospital : 
Hony. Physician, King Ju]>vard VII MrnionaJ 
Hospital, Bombay, and Lecturer in MCilieine, 
Seth G. S. Medical College, rtihjicatiou.'^ : 
The Human Electrocardiogram (with Sir 
Thomas Lewis). The PuFe in Aoitic l)i'-ca‘‘e. 
Address: W.irden Rnail, Bombay, 

GIXWALA, Sir Padajiji Pestoxji, Kt.(l927), 
B.A. (Hist. Tripos, (.’ambridge), BarrKter- 
at-Law ; Advi-cr to Steel Cojporatjon of 
Bengal , Dirc( tor. Steel Cori»'*ration i>t 
P>eiigal : Indian Iron and Steel Co., Ltil : 
British Burma i’etrolcum Co , Ltd. (London), 
Member, London Board, Indi.m Iron and 
Steel Co , Ltd b. Xo\ 1S7.1, //». Frenuy 
Bezonji. Educ. : Govt High School and 
Gujarat College. Ahmedabad; Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge ; Called to the Bar, 1899 ; Advocate, 
Chief Court of Lower Burma, 1995 ; Asstt. 
Govt. Advocate, 1915 : Secretary, Legislative 
Council, Burma, 1916; resigned, 1920: 
President, Rangoon Municipal Corporation, 
1922-23 ; Member, Legislative Assembly, 
1921-23 ; Member. Indian Tariff Boanl, 
1923 ; President, 1920-1930. Resigned July 
1930 ; Delegate, Imperial Conference, 1930; 


Member, Round Table Conference, 1931; 
Ottawa Conterance, 1932 : World Economic 
Conference. 1933 Addre^i : 12. Mission Row, 
Calcutta 

GLAXCY. Siii Berteaxi) James, K.C.I.E. 
(19:3.7). CSt (1933). ClK (1924). Political 
Ad\i'«er ti> Hi« Exiellemy the Crown Repre- 
s-entative b 31st December 1882 ni. 1911, 
Grace Steele. Ed'U‘. • Clifton Monmouth 
Exeter College. Oxford. Indian Civil Sersice. 
AddrOf'' : New Delhi and Simla. 

GLAXVILLB, SiR OSCAR JAMES LARPXER, DE 
(8Vf under I)e Glanville ) 

cXAXADICKAM. The Rt. Rev, Mgr. A. 
Viear-General, Honorary Registrar of Co- 
operative Societie-^. Recipient of a gold 
medal rrom His Majesty's Government. 
Director of ReligioU’, Communities, Manager 
of St. Joseph's ’ Girls’ High School, and of 
Elementary schools. Member, Kumbakonam 
Municipality and Advisory Committee of 
the Excise Dept b. 1883. Educ. : Petite 
Seininaire College. Pondicherry. Parish Priest 
of Mayavaiam. Mundai. Michaelpatty, in 
feuccesslon The Manager of St. Mary’s 
Industrial School and Orphanage : Censor 
deputatus of Catliolic Publications. As 
Honoraiy Registiar oi Co-operative Societies, 
procuied lor Adi Diavidas house sites and 
cultivable lands in Taiijore Taluk; havl a 
few OI them tiamcd as teachers and organised 
luanv Co-opeiative Societies among them. 
As a'membei of T.injore Taluk Board. Tanjore 
Di'tiict Boanl and Kumbakonam Municipality 
he iciKleicd ffreat service to the poor. An 
ediuationist, he built two high schools and 
several Elementary schools, and was member 
of the Selection (’ommittee, Kumbakonam. 
Fn.st Giade College, He liuilt several churches 
ami convents. On the death of Rt Rev. 
Mgr. M. A. Xiwier. the Bishop made him 
Viciir-Geucial. ' Bi.'hop’s House, 

Kumbakou.im, 8. I. 

GODBOLF., KESHAV VISAYAK, RAO SAHEB 
(1934), B.A., I.L B., Dewan, Phaltan State. 
6. 2in September (1SS9). wi. 18th March 
(1010) to Miss Thakutai, d.of the late Rao 
Bahadur G. V, Joslekar. Educ. : at the 
New English School and 
Feniusson College, Poona. 

Entered Phaltan State 
SerMce on 27th Oct. 1921, 
as Fust Class Sub-Judge, 
then Settlement Officer, 

Huzur ClutnH, Registrar, 

Co-operatne Societies and 
High Court Judge. Ap- 
pointeii Dewan, 6th Feb. 

(1929) ; Attended the 2nd 
and 3rd Round Table 
Conferences ami represented the States of 
Akalkot, Aundh. Bhor, Jamkhandl, Jatb, 
Kurundwud (Senior), Miraj Senior and 
Junior, Phaltan and Ramdurg. before 
a committee pre-ided over by Jlr. R. A. 
Butler, the then Under-Serntary of State 
for India, and aRo gave evidence on their 
behalf before the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee in 1933 ; was awarded King George 
V SiUer Jubilee Medal and King George 
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VI Coronation Medal. Publication : Maha- 
rashtra Shakuntal. Is regarded as pos- 
sessing very intimate knowledge o{ matters 
concerning smaller States especially la the 
Deccan. Address : Phaltan (Dist. Sataia). 

GOEXEIA, Ktl BAHAcrR SiR BADRIPAS, Kt.. 
C.I.E., BA., Merchant. Banker, Mill-owner 
and Zemindar. Marwari, son of Bamchander 
Goenka deceased. 6. (1S83); 
graduated from the Presi- 
dency College, Calcutta, in 
the year 1905. m. second 
daughter of Riii Bahadur 
Dufgu Prasad olParrukahad. 
Partner, Bamdutt Biimkb- 
senda?s,Ramchander Goen- 
ka & Son?; Sole piece-goods 
brokers to Messrs. Ralh Bro- 
thers, Ltd. and Kettleweil 
BuUen Co ,Ltd- One of the 
proprietors: Ehaira lUj 

Estate, Director : Rf^serve Bank of India 
(Central Board); Indian Trans-Continental 
Airways Ltd. : Triton Insurance Co., 

Ltd ; The Alkali <5: Chemical Corporation 
of India Ltd. ; Titaghur Paper Milld Co.. Ltd. ; 
Dunlop Rubber Co. (India), Ltd. ; Braithwaite 
<k Co. (India), Ltd. *, Hercules Insurance Co., 
Ltd.; >'ew India Investment Corpn. Ltd.; 
Karaala Mills Ltd. ; Hukumchand Jute j 
Mills, Ltd. President, Board of Directors, j 
Imperial Bank of India, Calcutta Circle ' 
(1933): Vice-President, Imperial Bank, 1932, I 
1034; Fellow, Calcutta University. Trus- 
tee, Calcutta Improvement Tru't. Pre- ' 
.^idency Magi«itrate, Calcutta. Presideut, 
Marwari Association, 1928-30 ; Member, 
Bengal legislative Council, 1923-35; Sheriff 
of Calcutta, 1932-33; Municipal Councillor, 
iy23'26. Tru-tee, Victoria Memorial Calcutta 
Finjiapole Society, Shree V^tidhanaod Hos- 
pital it Shree Visudhanaud School. Trustee 
ami Governor, BagU 3tarwari Hindu Hospital. 
Made K.ii Bihadur, 1925, C.I.E., 1928, 
Knight Biohelor. 1934. Club : Calcutta Club. 
Address : “ Goenka House,” 145, Muktaram 
B.ibu Street. Calcutta. 

GOXETILLEKE, OLIVER Kbsest, B.A. 
(Lond.), Auditor General, Ceylon, b. 20th 
October, is92 ; ui. Ebtlier Beatiice Jayawar- 
d.uia. Eilur ; Wesley College, Colombo. 
A-'-^it. Auditor for itaiiways. August 22, 
1931 ; As-itt Colonial Auditor, February 
27, 1925 : Chairman, Compensation Committee, 
Katukurunda Railway Ae<ddent, 1928 ; 
Colonial .Auditor, June 2.5. 1931 ; Auditor 
General, July 7, 1931 ; Ceylon Government 
Delegate to the International Kailw’ay Con- 
gress, .January I93:i; Chairman, Retrench- 
ment Commissiou. 1938. Addre'iS ‘ Kvaldon,’ 
Castle Street, Colombo. 

G<JliDOX , Alex.vxder, RSc., CIK. (1938); 
Chief Engineer and Secretary to Government, 
P.W.D h. 15th June 1886; m to Murriel 
-t lioulden. Educ. : Allan Glen’s School and 
(ila-.gow Um\ert«ity, Joined Bombay P.W.D. 
Ill 1909; served in Smd with the exception 
of 3 years as Under-Secretary, P.W.D. in 
Bombay ; Chief Engineer and Secretary to 
Govt since May, 1936. Address: Karachi, 
Sind. 



GOEDOX, Sm Eyre, B.A. (Oxon.), Knight 
Bachelor (1939), C.S I. (1935), C.I.E. (1931). 
Chairman, Federal Public Services Commission. 
6. 2S Feb. 18S4, m Lilias Edith Xapier (1912) ; 
d. 1933. Educ. : Rossall and Queen’s College, 
Oxford. Joined I C.S. 1908, Member of the 
Executive Council of the Governor of the C.P., 
1933-36. Address: Go^e^nment of India, 
Delhi and Simla. 


GOSWAMI, Kumar Tulsi Chandra, MJi. 
(Oxon.), Zemindar. Indian Member, Legis- 
lative Assembly, 1923-30. Son of Raja 
Kisorilal Goswam! of Serampore, member of 
fiTbt Bengal Executive Council, b. 1898. 
Edur. • Presidency College. Calcutta, Oxford 
ana Paris. Delegate elected by the Indian 
Legislative Assembly to represent India at 
the August Session (1928) of the Empire 
Parliamentary Association. Canada, and was 
Chairman of the Indian Section. Member, 
Bengal Legislative Assembly since 1937 
and Deputy Leader of the Congress Party. 
Address : The Raj Baree, Serampore ; 
i^iney Park, Ballygunge, Calcntta ; 
Kamachha, Benares ; Puri. 


GOULD, B.iSiL John, C.M.G. (1929). C.I.E. 
(1921). ICS., Political Officer in Sikkim. 
b 1883. m. Lorraine Macdonald. Educ. : 
Winchester; Xew College, Oxford. Address'. 
The Residency, Gangtok, Sikkim. 


GOUR, Sir Haei Singh, Kt.(1925), M.A., P. 
Lift., D.C.L,, LL.D., .Member of the legis- 
lative Assembly, 1921-34: Barrister-at-Law. 
b 26 Xo^ 1872. Edue. : Govt. High School, 
Saugor ; Hislop Coll., Xagpur ; Downing Coll., 
Cambridge, Presdt., Municipal Committee, 
hagpiir, 1918-22; First Vice-Chancellor, and 
Hon. D. Litt., Delhi University ; re-appointed 
1st May 1924-1926 ; Vice-Chancellor, Xagpur 
University (1936-8); President of the High 
Court Bar Association ; Member of Indian 
Central Committee, Leader of the Xational 
Party in the Assembly and Leader of the 
Opposition, 1927-3934. Delegate to the Joint 
Committee of Parliament, 1933 ; Hon. Member 
of the Anthenseum Club, XatJonaJ Liberal 
Club and British Empire Society. Publica- 
tions : Law of transfer in British India, 3 vols, 
(6th Edition); Penal Law of British India. 

Edition); Hindu Code (4th 
Edition). The Spirit of Buddhism ( 4 th 
reprint) ; His only Love ; Lost Souls ; Story 
of the Indian Revolution ; Random Rhymes 
and other poems. Address : Nagpur, C. p. 


GOVTNDOSS Chathoorbhoojadoss. Diwan 
Bahadur, Ex-M.L.C. b. 20th February 1878 : 
Leading Indian Merchant and Banker in 
Madras, Senior Partner of Messrs. Chathoor- 
bhoojadoss Khoosaldoss 
and Sons ; Sheriff of 
Madras, 1914, Presented a 
statue of late H. M. King 
George V to Madras citv ; 
a founder of the Southern 
India Chamber of Com- 
merce ; Vice-President of 
the S. P. C. A. : one 
of the founders of and 
for a long time Director 
of the Indian Bank Ltd. ; 
i Director, Madras Telephone 
t Company ; was a Trustee of the Madras Port 
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for 15 years; was Director of the Central 
Bank of India, Madras, and the Bank of 
Hindusthan Ltd., Madras ; Director and 
Vice-President, Madras City Co-operative 
Bank ; President, Hindu Central Committee, 
and Vice-President, Servants of Dharma 
Society, Madras; Member, Local Board 
of the Reserve Bank of India : Member. 
Board of Studies, University of Madras. 
Address : 459. Mint Street, Park Town, ' 
Madras. Telephone 2so. 2151 ; Telegraphic 
Address : C’/o Diamond. 

GRAHAM. Harold. M A (Oxon ). (’ I E.(1932), 
r.C S , C'omirtissifuier, Presidency Division, 
Bengal h. 26th April, 1S89 m. tu Gwendolen 
Irene, d. of Charles Frederick Bufi'ess of 1. 
Brunswick Terrace, Hove, Fugland One s. 
one d £dnc. ' Manchester Grammar School 
and Merton Colieue, Oxford. B A with 1st 
class honours Litterae Hnmaniores. 1912 ; 
M A-, 1919 ; appointed to Indian Civil Service. 
1912 . Assistant Mauistrate and Collector. 
Bensial, 1913 : Indian Army Reserve of Officers 
attached 9th Gurkha Rifles, 1915-19; 
wounded in action at Beit Aiessa, Meso- 
potamia, 24 April 1916. Supervising Officer, 
Kali Bahadur Reuiment, Nepalese Contingent, 
1918, released from arm> ser\ice with rank 
of Captain. 1919 . District and Ses-i'-ns Judge, 
Bengal, 191i>-22 , District Magistrate and 
Collector, Bengal. 1923*27 . Private Secretary 
to GoAernor of Benunl. 1927-30, District 
Magistrate and Collector. Myniensingh. Bengal, 
1031*32 ; Officiating Commissioner. Daeeu 
Division, Bengal, 1933*34 . Secretary. Edu- 
cation Department, Go^er^Inellt of Bengal. 
1935-36. lieeredtion : Ridmg. Address: 4, 
Theatre Road. Calcutta 

graham, H. E, Sir LaKCELot, M.A. (Oxon ), 
KC.SI. (1936), K.C.I.E. (1930), Bar-at-Law, 
C.I.E. (1924) , I.C.S., 

Governor of Sind. b. 18 
April 1880. m. Olive 
Bertlia lilaurice. Edwe. .’St. 
Paul’s School, London 
and BalHol Coll., Oxford. 
Entered Indian Civil 
Service, 1904 ; Asstt. Col- 
lector, 1904 ; Abstt. 
Jvidge, V908 ; Asstt. Legal 
Remembrancer, Bombay, 
1911; Judicial A'^sWs. 
Kathiawar, 1913; Joint 
Secretary, LepislatiNe Department, Govern* 
meot of In<iia, 1921-1935. Addres* ■ 
Karachi. 

graham. Very Rev. John Anderson, c.i.b., 
1911; V.D., F.R G.S., y.R.s.A. ; K:uHr-l-Hmd 
Gold Medallist (Delhi Durbar, 1903, Bar, 1935); 
Silver Jubilee Medal ; M.A. (Edin ), D.D. 
(Edin. and Aberdeen); Moderator of Church 
of Scotland. 1931-32 ; Missionary of the Church 
of Scotland, at Kalimi'Oiig, Bengal, since 
1889 ; Hon. Superintendent of the St. 
Andrew's Colonial Homes for Poorer Anglo- 
Indian Children ; b. 8th Sept ls61 ; s. of 
David Graham, formerly of H. M. Customs, 
London, latterly of Cardross, N. B. ; m. 1889, 
Kate M’Conachie (d. 1919), Edinburgh, 

(Kaiser-I-flind Gold Medallist, 1916) ; two s 
four d. Ediie.: Caidross Parish School; 
Glasgow High School ; Edinburgh University. 


Was in the Home Civil Service in Edinburgh, 
1877-82; graduated, 1885; ordained, 1889. 
Publications : On the Threshold of Three 
Closed Lands ; Missionary Expansion of tKe 
Reformed Churches ; The Education of the 
Anglo-Indian Child ; Stray Thoughts on a 
Universal Religion. Address : Kahiupong, 
Bengal. 

GRANT. Lieut -Colonel (H<»nv Colonel) 
Leonard Bishop, C.I.E. (1936), T D. (1922), 
Bt. Major (1919), Secretary, United Service 
Club. Simla ; Commanding the Simla Rifles, 
(A.F 1.) ; hi. to Eileen Staveley Shackle ; 
Educ. : Felsted School, 1894-1900. Archi- 
tect, 1900-14; Territorial Army, 1909-1022; 
Army Service, 1914-1922 ; Auxiliary Force, 
India, since 1923 ; Secretary, United Service 
Club, Simla, since 1922 . Agent to Council of 
Regem-y, Xabha State, since 1924. Addie^s: 
I'nited Service Club, Simla. 

GRAVELY, Frederic Hsnry,d.Sc., F.a.S.b., 
F.N.I., Superintendent, Government Museum, 
Madras, b. 7th Dec. 1885. m. Laura Balling 
Educ. : Ackworth and Bootham Schools and 
Victoria Univ. of Manchester, Demonstrator 
In Zoology, Victoria Univ. of Manchester. 
Asstt. Superintendent, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta; Asstt. Supermtendenr, Zooloaical 
Survey of India. Superintendent, (iovern- 
ment Museum, Madras. Publications . 
Various papers mostly in the Records and 
Memoirs of the Indian Museum and in the 
Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum, 
Address: Museum House, Egmore, iladras. 

I GRAY, Alexander George. J.P. (1918), 
Manager, Bank of India, Ltd., Vice-Pres*ideut, 
Indian Institute of Bankers. 6. 1884. m. Dulce 
Muriel Fanny Wild. 1922. Eibic. : 

^lacclesfield Grammar School. Parrs Bank, 
Ltd., Manchester and District ; arrived India, 
1^5; entered service of the B.vnk of India, 
Ltd., 1908; Sheriff of Bombay, 1937. 
Address : 88. Nepean Sea Road” Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

OULAB SINGH, Reis, Saedar, Ex. M.L.A., 
Managing Director, Punjab Zatnindars Bank 
Ltd., Lyallpur, and Landlord, b. March 1806, 
m. d. of Dr. Sardar Jawahir Singh Rci>: of 
Lyallpur. Educ.: Government Coll., Lahore. 
Headmaster. Govt. Sandeman High School, 
Quetta, for 10 years; Member, Lyallpur and 
Quetta Municipalities and Dist. Board, Lyall- 
pur. Pres, of several co-operative credit 
societies and associations ; member. Legisla- 
tive Assembly, 1920, re-elected in 1023 and 
1926 unopposed. Was Member. Finance 
€k>mmittee. Government of India. Hon. 
Magtc., Lyallpur, for 9 years. Address : 
Gulab Singh Street, Lyallpur, Punjab. 

GULAMJILANt, BlJLIKHAN, SaRDAR, NawaR 
orWAl. First Class Sardar of the Deccan and a 
Treaty Chief, b. 28 July 1888. m. sister of H. H. 
The Nawab Saheb Bahadur of Jaora.son and 
heir, NawabzadaSaududdin Haidar. 2nd dau- 
ghter married to Prince Abdul Hamid Khan, 
Manavadar State and the NOunyertoH. H. 
The Nawabsaheb of Kurwai State. Educ.: 
Bajkumar College, Rajkot. Served in the 
imperial Cadet Corps for two years, 1906-08 ; 
was Additional Member, Bombay Legislative 
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Council ; aud Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1921-1923 ; was elected Vice-President, 
Bombay Presidency Muslim League and is 
permanent President of Satara District 
Anjuman Islam; appointed Hon. A.B.C. to H. 
E. the Governor of Bombay in 1929. ^as 
President of the State Council, Jaora State. 
Address : The Palace, Wai, District Satara. 

GULLILAXD, Colin Campbell, Secretary aud 
Clerk of the Courie, Royal Western India 
Turf Chib. Ltd. b. 2nd December 1892. m. 
Margaret Patricia Giilliland (nee Deneliy). 
Educ. : Oundle School. Joined F. W. Heilgw 
& Co , London, 1912 ; Calcutta, 191 1-IS ; served 
with i>nCava!ry, 1915-1919: saw active 
service with 32nd Lancers, Iraq. 191t) and 
1918-19; with Croft and Foibe-., ! 1)19-29 
Partner, Croft and Forbes. Exchange Broker>, 
Bombay ; served as member of Committee, 
Chamber of Commerce, Bombay, 1929, 
joined W. I. T. C. as Asst. Secretarv. Nov. 
1929. Address: 5. Burnett Road, Poon.i. 

GUNASEK-^RA, DR Septimus THE'>no''irs 

L. MS (Ceylon). 1904. L K (’.P. (I.ond ) 

M. R C S. (Enc ), 19(is, D.P K (Loncl.) 1922 
Director of Mediral and >!uutary SerMce^, 
Ceylon, h. nth Man-li is>il . m. to IJlian 
Winifred Matilda .la>awar<l.ina. Educ.. 
Trinity College. Kandy, Cejlou, Professional 
Education. Ce\ Ion Me<ti< al ( ollege; rniversity 
College. London. School of Tropical Medicine, 
London. Medical Officer of (Jovernment 
Medical Dept., Ceylon. 1904-1916: Director, 
.\mphi''tomia'»is Campaign. 1917-1920 ; Junior 
Sanitary Officer, 1920-21 ; .Actiiiir Senior 
Sanitary Officer, 1921-24 ; A-st. liirector, 
Sanitary Services, 192.1-35 : Deputy Diiector. 
Medical A* Sanitarj Se^^ ice's 1935. (.ontri- 
butes articles on Jledical and Ihiblic Health 
Subjet’ts in Scientific .fournais. Addre-^s . 
Manel. Gregor\’.-j Road. Colombo. 

GUPTA. The Hon. Mu. GuANsnY.-tMsiNG 
B.Sc., LL.B.. Speaker, the Central Province- 
Leg. Assembly, b. 1880; m. 5frs Jai Dc\i 
Gupta. Educ. : Raipur, Jiibbiilpoie, Allaha- 
bad. President, M. C. Diug; Chairman, 
Dt. Cl. Drug ; Chairman, Co-operative Bank, 
Drug; member, C. P. Legislative Council 
(1923-29) ; Leader of the Congre-s Party and 
of Opposition in C. P. Legislative Council 
(1926-29); Member, A.l.C.C. (1921-30), 
M.L.A. (Cential). 1934-37 ; President of the 
Arya Samajas of C. P. aud Berar, 1920-37 : 
President, International Arvan League, 1937 , 
Publication : Bharat Shiksha Adarsh (Ideal- 
of-national education). Addref^s . Drug, C P. 

GUPTA, Satyenpuv N'atu. ICS, B.A. 
(Cantab.), C.I E (Id-U), Collector (.'ustoms, 
Karachi, h. 2‘itli Julv, 1^9.'> to Fricdsi 
(nec Rogge) E<lii<' St PaulV Srhoed, London 
(foundation scholar) an<i Trinity Hall, (”am- 
bridge (classical .sch'dar) P’a'.sed ICS. 
Examination, 1917. joined -ervice 1918; 
Asstt Magistrate and CuUettor. Bengal. 
Magistrate aud Collector, 1925 , Dejiuty 
Trade Cimiinissioiier, London, log.s . Indian 
Trade Coimiii-s-ioner, Haml>urg. 19U-J7, 
CVdlfctor of Custfiius, 1937 . Joint Secretary. 
eVirnmerce Dep.irtment, G'jvernment of India, 
1938 : Collector of Customs. Bombay, 1939. 
Publications : Annual Reports of the Indian 
Trade Commissioner, Hambunj. Annual 


Repoils of tk‘^ Collertor r>f Karachi. 

Address: Custom Hou>e Kara-hi, bind; 
National Liberal f lub, Whiteltall Place, .S.W.l. 

GWALIOR, His Highness the Maharaja of. 
See Indian Prince^ Sc'i'on. 

GWYER. The Hon*. Sir Maurice Linford, 
M.A . D.C.L. lOxon.), K.C.B (1927). 
K C.S.I (1935), Chief Justice of India and 
President of Federal Court, since Oct 1, 1937 ; 
Vitc-Chancellur nf Delhi Universitv Miire 1938. 

b. 25th Apiil 1S7S ; m Alsma Helen Marion 

Burdett, eider daucUtei of Sir Henry Burdett. 
K C.B , K.c.^ .o Ed’ic. ; Westmin-ter; 

Ohn-t Chuieh. oxfnrd (hon. Student. 1937); 
I'ellow or All bouD College, Oxford. 1902- 
1916. Barrister-at-Law, Inner Temple, 1902 
(hon. Bencher, 1937); K. C.. 1930; Legal 
AdvLser, Mini-trv of Shipping, 1916-19 ; 
Legal Adviser. Ministry of Health. 1919-26- 
H. M. Procurutoi -General and Solicitor to 
Treasury, 1920-33 ; I irst Parliamentary 
^un=!el to Treasury, 1934-37. Address 
Chief JiDticc.-s Lodgings, Xew Delhi. 

HABIB'UL-LAH SvHii! Bahadur, Khan 
Bahadur Naw.^b Sir Muhammad, Kt. (1922) 
K.CS.l ^K.C.I.E. (192J), LL. D. 

6. Sept. .g. li>69. m. Sadathun Nisa 

Hegnm. Educ.: Ziila High School. Saida- 
pet. Joined the Bar io 1888; in 1897 
was presented Certificate of Honour on tbe 
occasion of Golden Jubilee of the late 
Majesty Queen Victoria; from 
1901 devot-^d ^hole lime to local self- 
government and held the position of 
Chairman of Municipal Council, Pres., 
Taluk Board and Pies., Diat. Board; Khan 

Council, 
T^emporary Member, 
Madras Executive Council, 1919; was Com- 
iniS'ioinT of Madras Corporation. 1920 Gave 
Commn. on Decen- 
UahsatioD and also before ]>ublic Services 
n Jl ’ a co-(^pted member on 

Reforms Committee, Member, Royal Cora- 

of M^imber of Council 

of the Governor of Madras. 1020-1924. 

11 r Jn-Proy’s Conned, 1925-1930, 

xfiirV Dfhgation to South 

Aiiua, L-ader ot the Indian Dele- 

g<yion to the League of Nation'; (1929) 
Dew.in of Travauiore i)i ' 

Maial,,,r 11,11, • 

11A1D1..U IvAiUlAR J \nii. Syed Hvtff 
kuvN NAHIB KX Member, (Vntml Lemf 

‘Vw'lr'f I"'*"'' '* -Manager, Court 
of t\ arils, J„i raiupiir Kaj h. 8 Mov. 1870 
jrarriwl ■ j.yali ColU-aiatc Sekuol' 

JUIran.pur \r A ,) Coll , Alfearh, Aura 

Hoinli.i,\ , Mamher. (ioiiila Dial Board for 
aix yeart. , .Member, .Muruupal Board, Balram- 
pur, tor LO year» Hoii .Alagte, Balrampur 
lor „<1 .ear.,, t lee-Chairnmn. Balrampur 

c. -ntr.i c„-operati.e Bank; .Member, stan- 

Gonda(UP). calrampur, Dist. 
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HAJI WAJiHri'i'iN, Khan Bahaduk ( 1926 ), [ 
M B E. Bir^'t'T of Bit.moof Arm" 1'" . 

Delhi and }'e^ha\'a^ T^e<l^>ur^'? . Meerut ! 

Dm>ion. Bed rit^rHnt i'uinl i 

During Urcat IVar (191S) worked as? Hon. J 
Secretary, Meerut Cantouineiit War Loan j 
(.'ommittee. Member of iiian\ educational i 
institutions. Elet ted to tbe L>-'jisIati\e | 
.As"eiTlbly in rj2u, 192 3 and 19>n App'di't. d 
in 1922 to bench t.f Hon. Ma Ji-rr irp" . 
Hon. .'^pcretarv to the Central Haj Coininitfee 
ot India 1922. I’re'.n]* nt . |)*ten<e “f Indni 
J,ea:=iue , Pn-'ident ^lenantile latn-n 

and r. }’ I’unjabi >owd.i'..Mi <.»nb-ieii<e 
19o0 rliairnian. All India -Mu"hin « >01- I 
ference. 19.36. I’ie"idenr A\in\edi( a I iiani i 
Tibbi Anjimian rnitfd Biomuii". M* eriit ' 
. Kashmiri loUe Fielhi. Phone, "i311 

HAKSAK, Col. Sir K.ulas Narain, £t. , 
1923 ; C.l E . LL D , Mas?hir-i-Kha5 Baliadnr 
Prime Ministef. Bikaner State // 20th | 
February, 1978; of ps. Har N.uaiii j 

Hak-^ar '/ « of Rai Bahadur Dliaram 
Xaram Hak^ar. C T E., one « three 
d. E'iuc : Victoria ColJece. (iwjvlior . 
Allahabad rnhersity, B A., Hon ProfesM»r 
of History and Philosophy, IS99-1903; 
Private Secretary to the Mahuiaja Scirnlia. 
1903-12 : Cuder-Secrctary, Political De- 

partment, on deputation, iyoo-19i»7, 
t'apt.. 4th GN\alior Imperial Service Infantry, 
1903, Major, 1904; Lt.-Col., 1007 ; Col.. 
1924*. Senior Member, Board ot Boxcmie, 
1909-14; Delegate to I'orh Hound Table 
Conferences and serve<l on the 
Federal Structure Committee and it" 

Sub-Committees, the Federal Finance 
Committee, Secretary-General of the Indian 
States Delecatioii to the Round Table 
Conference ; Political Member, Gwalior 
Durbar, 1012-1937. Chief Mim-ter, Bikaner 
State. 193s. AdM'cr to U. H. Tin* Maharaja 
(d Ka.'-hiuere. 1939 riilduiiUoii^ ' (with 11 M. 
Bull) Madhn B.‘ioS( India l'>2.'> : (with K M 
Pauikkiir) Feiier.il India, 19-30 Addnss . 
Bikaner, Kajputan.i 

HALDAR, HllUlAL. MA (iss7). vu !> (1910) 1 
b. 30th April, tn. '"'iibala i>atta 

Edoi-. OeinT.i! A""eiiil)l\ ■" In."(itutn'n. ral- 
cutta Teacher, City ColjrLoate Silnnd. Si>\.i 
Bazar. 1SS8-99 • I’rofessnr of }Miii«»"c»j)liy .md 
Eimlif'h, Bai Cliundra Colleue B.iri".il. 1 
1890-92, Profe?.M.r I’liilnsoplu and Enulish j 
Literature, Herhampur Cnllei'e. Benual, 1 
1892-1911; Professor nf l»hil'>M)phv. Citv Col- j 
le"e, .uid Univer"ity l^ectiirer m Philij-iopln . I 
1911-14. Uiiiver"ity Lecturer in PhiIoM>phv, • 
1914-21. ProloNiruf Pliilosoi'hy in the I ni- 
\er'?it\ of (.'alcutta, 1921-31 , Geoiuel' Pi(>fe&"<>r 
of l’hil'i"iiphy, 19-31-33; Pre"ideiit. ( ouiieil of 
Post-Graduate Teachinu in .\rt>, 1933-34, 
Ordinary Fellow. Calcutta TTiii\ » rsit> . 1913-23, 
1926-38 f’ubhi'atio/i^ ; Tm) 

Essni/d on (hnwrul and FAh'ns: 

Pfii/rbiral Research and Man's Sn/nai/ of 
Bodih/ Death : various articles on ]>hiloso- 
y)hical subjects. Addrs^^ I*. 40. Maiiick- 
talla, Calcutta. 

HALL. Geoffrey Fowler. A.c g.t . M ('. 
(1916), CEE (1935), Chiei Engineer. F.W.l) 
and Secretary to Government ot Bihar, 
P.'W.D. b. 9th March, 1888 , m. Nellie Kali 
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Pidduck Ed'>L 3iarlboioiiudi College and 
London riii\ereit\ Apj-uinted to P.W.D., 
India, lull; EuiupeLtii M'ai. 1914-1919: 
jtromottal. Executive Eii'iineer. 1920. Super- 
intendiieA Ete.:uieej. 1934: ( liief Engineer 

Tiihiif .nul Chiei TTi"peeTor of Loi al 'Works 
I't.m < hief Kiiizineei and Setretaiy to 
Goveiunient of Bihar. T* W D . ^iuce 1938. 
f'lddh-nlixn^ ■■ Muth" Round tlie Flame ” 
(.Matin leii) 19 ’•"» Addie<\ Patua. Bihai. 



HALLETT. H E Sn: MvnucE Garnilk. 
E C M . BA (Oxon.). C T E. (1930); 
(’ > T (1934): I s. Goveriioi of the 
I'nitfxl Proviiut". Dee 6. 19 >') b 2^th Oct 
1S'"3. m. G . M Ve.is-y. 

Educ. Winciie-tcr College 
and New College Oxford. 

.Appc‘int''d to I C 8 . 1907 . 
ruder- '"e« retarv . Bilnr and 
OrB-a. I‘il3-iri. Maei-'trare 
and ('ollector. l‘.d.')-29: 

.Stn'r^tary. Local 8elr- 
Governnien*- Depr . Idhar 
and Orj'"a. 1919-24: Macis- 
trate-CoUector. 1925-29. 

CotuniU-ioijer. l'-*29-;ii . 

Chief Si.'cret ir.v to Govt of 
Bihar aiul Ori'sa. lu3n-32 . Home Secridary. 
Govi ot India, 1932-3(>; (loveiii' i o) Bihai. 
l'.».>7-;»'t Add/eso . Govoimu’s Camp 1 , P. 

HAMIKD, A Khw.xJA. Dr , B So , M.A , Ph.D 
(Beilin). A 1C. F.C.S (London), M.L.C., 
Bombav. Gr.niuatid in science from 
Allahab.id Vnivei'ity in 1920 and was on the 
stall of the National Mus- 
lim Univeisity, Aligaih, as 
Readei in Cheiili&tfy upto 
3 923. In 1924 left for 
Km ope and joined the Ber- 
lin Univeisity where lie 
vvoiked under Profe^'^ors 
Ro-'enheim. Nerri"t, Haber, 
Spranger and Fieundlich. 
He obtained Doctorate 
Uom Berlin Univeisity in 
, 1927 and staved several 
voais in Europe for 
study of chemical and 
phaimaceutical Industry. He settled down in 
Bombay in January 1931 and soon establislied 
a xery pio-spenm^ luisine^s in chemical and 
jiharmai'entical jnuducts .vnd several other 
line.s He was a member of the Syndicate 
of the Alicaih ^lu.'lim X'niversity till 
October 193i», and is at present a member 
of tlie Couit His latest industrial enter- 
prise IS the Chemical, Industrial and Phar- 
maceutical Lahoiatinu*-? Ltd . which he has 
formed as a public limited coiU[)aiiy to promote 
the chemical and pharmaceutical industry on 
similar linos as in Euiope. b October 31, 
1898. Address'. 12, Rampart Row, Fort, 
Bombay. 



HAMILL, HvRRY, B.A . Seetetary, Federal 
Public Scrvire (,'(>imai?sion , formerly 
Principal. Llphindiuu* (.dlcgc. Bombay, b. 3 
Aug, 1891 m Hilda Annie 8hi])p. ' Educ. • 
Ibjyal Ac.ideinical Institution, Belfast and 
Queen’s University, J^elfast. After gradua- 
tion serx’ed in British and Indian Army. 
Appointed to the l.E.S in 1919. Addresi' 
Delhi, Simla. 
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HAMlLTO^f, Archibald Henry de Burgh, 
B.A., Judge, Chief Court of Oudh, since Oct. 
1937 ; b. 4th July 1886 ; m. Suzanne Migneau. 
Edw.: King’s School, Canterbury, Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. Indian Civil 
Service ; District and Sessions Judge (1925) ; 
Offg. Legal Remembrancer (1923) ; Judicial 
Secretary to Government (1928); Acting 
Judicial Commissioner, N.-W.F.P. (1936); 

Acting Puisne Judge, Allahabad High Court 
(1937). Address: Lucknow, 

H AMAf oxD, William Henry, M.A., J.P., 
F.Pw G S., M.R.S T., V D.. A D.C., Hon Presi- 
dency Magistrate ; Principal. Auglo-bcottish 
Education Society Hon. Sec., As'>ociation 
of Heads of European Schools m India , Col 
Commandant. Bombay Coutiiigvnt, 1937. 
A.D.C to H. M The King- Emperor, b. April 
20, 1886; m. Dorothy Dymoke, d of late H 
Dymoke of Scriveloby Hall, Lmcrdnshire. 
Educ.: Warwick School, Worcester Coll. 
Oxford ; Trinity Coll., Dublin Address : 
Cathedral and John Connon High School, 
Fort, Bombay. 

HAMPTON, Henry Verner, B.A. (Dub.) 
(First Class Hons, and Gold Medalist in 
Philosophy) ; Dip. Ed., M.A., J.P., Fellow 
of the Bombay University; Principal, Secon. 
dary Training (College, iktmbay. b. 1 May 
1890. m. Stella, only d. of the late 
Sir George Townsend Fenwick, K.C.M.G. 
Educ. : Trinity College, Dublin. Appointed 
to I.E.S., 1913; Prof., Gujarat College, 
Ahmedabad and Elphinstone College, Bombay, 
1914-20; Vice-Principal, Karnatak College, 
Dharwar, 1920-23; Principal, Karnatak 
College, Dharwar, 1923-30 ; Principal, Second- 
ary Training College. 1930-39. Secretary, 
Federal Public Serslce Commi^si'^n (India), 
1939-40. Publications Editor. “Indian 
Education," 1910-23 Contributor to the 
“Year Book of Education," 1935 and 1938. 
Address : Metcalfe House, Delhi. 

FANUT SINGH. R.to Raja — R.to Bahadur 
(1937) ; Major (Jodhpur State Forces, 1934) . 
Captain (18th K E.O.. 1921). Comptroller of 
Stables to His Highness. Jodhpur since 1933 
b. 1900. 8. of His late 
Highne^s General 

Maharaja Sir Pratap 
Singhji Sahib Bahadur. 
n . l‘.)21, d. of His late 
Highness Slaharaja Sir 
Madhosinghji Bahadur of 
Jaipur. First wife die<l, 
1931. m. again (1934) d. 
of His late Highness 
Maharaja of Sirmoor 
Nahan. Has 3 sons. Holds 
Jagir. Served European 
War, 1914-18. Private Secretary to His 
I^te Highness Maharaja Regent of .Joiihpur, 
1917-22. Comptroller of Household to 
His Highness the Maharaja of Jodhpur, 
1923-25. Nigrani Otlicer, Stables, 1925-33. 
Also worked as Military Secretary to His 
Highness. Is one of the two 9 handicap 
Polo Players in India ; A player of inter- 
national repute ; considered as an authority 
on Polo. Played for Jodhpur, Jaipur and 
several other Indian and English teai^ and 
has won innumerable trophies in India and 


England. Medals — Coronation, 1911, 1914-15. 
Star, General Service, French War, Victor)’, 
1918, Jubilee, 1935. Coronation, 1037. Recrea- 
tions . Polo, shooting, pigsticking, rackets 
Address : Sarkar's Bungalow, Batanada, 
Jodhpur. 

FARBANS Singh Brar, Sirdar ; Bar-at-Law. 
Chief Justice and Judicial Mini-iter, Malerkotla 
State ; large landowner in Ferozepore and 
Hissar Districts (Punjab) , b. September 
1905: e F.C College. Lahore, 

Edinburgh University and 
Middle Temple, London, 
called to the Bar in 1927, 

M.R.A.S. (1925), F.R G S 
(1926) and Governor, Royal 
Agricultural Society of 
England (1927), took train- 
ing in Railway Traffic on 
L.M.S. (England); m. 

Jaswant Kaiir, M.R.A.S., 

F.R.G.S., daughter of Rai 
Bahadur S. Bishan Singh, 

I.S.E. of New Delhi ; has travelled extensively 
in almost all parts of India and has visited 
Europe twice . President, Khalsa Jatha 
(Association) British Isles (1926-27), Jomt 
Secretary. Indian Majlis, Loudon (1925-26); 
Vice-President, Bhupindra High School, Moga , 
Member, Central Gurduara Board, Punjab 
(1930-30): Member, Sirhind Canal Advisory 
(’omniittee (1932-37) . Member, District Board 
Ferozepore since 1930 and as Senior Vice- 
Chairman held charge of the Departments of 
P. \V. D., Public Health. Medical, Fairs and 
Ferries, and was Chairman of the following 
Committees of Board ■ — Rural Reconstruction, 
Development, Mass Female Education (1934- 
37) ; elected Member of the Indian Legislative 
Assemblv, 1930-34, Member Standing Finance 
Committee, Government of India (1931-34), 
Member, Standing Finance Committee for 
R.'iilways(1932-34), Member, Central Advisory 
Council for Railways and Assembly House 
Committee (1932-34), in 1934 was elected by 
the Indian Legisl.iti\e Assembly, a Member of 
the t.'ourt of Delhi University, practised as an 
Advocate in Ferozepore (1927-32) . appointed 
Judge, High Court, Patiala State, in April 
1932. Chief Ju.stice and Judicial Minister, 
Malerkotla State since 1936 (Incharge of the 
Departments of Judicial, Jail, Municipalities 
and P \y. D., held charge of Education 
and Medical, 1936-40); Hecreat ions', riding, 
gardening and Tennis. Address : Malerkotla. 

HAR Bilas Sauda, Diwan Bahadur, 1932> 
F.RS.L., MR A S.. F.S.S.; b. 3 June 1867- 
apptd. Guardian to H. H the Maharaja of 
Jaisalmer in 1894 ; was Subordinate Judge, 
First Class, at Ajmer till 1919 and was Sub- 
Judge and Judge, Small Causes Court, Beawar, 
till 1921 ; Judge, Small Causes Court, Ajmer, 
1921-23 ; officiated as Addl. Dist. and Sessions 
Judge, retired, 1923; Judge. Chief Court, 
Jodhpur. 1925 ; Memlier, Leg. Assembly, 1924, 
re-elected, 1927, atul 1930 ; \v:as Dy. Leader, 
Nationalist Party, in Legislative Assembly. 
Was one of the Chairman of the Leg. Assembly 
Presided over Indian National Social Con- 
ference at Lahore, 1929 and AU-India Vaish 
Conference at Bareilly in 1925 • Awarded 
Silver Jubilee Medal, 1935 and Coronation 
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Medal. Author of C hild Marriage Restraint 
Act, popularly known as the “ Sarda Act”. 
Publicc^ions : Hindu Superiority ; Ajmer 

Historical and I>escripti^ e ; Maharana Sanga, 
etc. Editor of the Dayanand Comme- 
moration Volume and Secretary of the Paropa- 
karini Sahha of India. Commemoration 
volume was presented to him in Oct. 1937. 
Address : Harniwas, Civil Lines, Ajmer. 

HARES, Walter Pullin, E A. (Durham). 1st 
class Camb. Prelim. 1903. C. M S. Mission- 
ary. b. l*2th April. 1877. m. to Marion 
Pullin. Educ. at King’s Lynn, Durham 
University. Principal and Warden of St. 
John's Divinity College. Lahore, 1912-1913 . 
Missionary in charge, Narowal, 1906-1911 and 
1913*1916 , Missionary in charge, Gojra. 
1916-1939 ; Hon. Canon of Lahore, 1928 ; 
Examining Chaplain to Bishop of Lahore, 
1916. Publications : An English-Panjabi 
Dictionary : The Story of the Jhang Bur 

Mission ; The Teaching ii; Practice of the 
Church of Rome in India, (2nd edition), etc. 
Address: Gojra, Lyallpur, Punjab. 

HARISINGH, Major-General, Rao Bahadur 
Thakue, OP Sattasar, C.I.E., O.B.E., Army 
Minister, State Council and G.O.C., Bikaner 
State Forces, b. 1882. Educ. : Mayo College. 
Address: Sattasar House, Bikaner. 

HASAN, Saited N.UiirL, Born 24th February 
1911 Educated in Patna. 
' Graduated in 1933. 

^■Hl^ Q ravelled extensively in 

Europe, England, Egypt. 
Iraq and Iran. Elected 
to Bihar Legislative Assem* 
W bly in 1037. Nominated 

Mnnicipal Cominiasioner, 

du'stan Bicycle Manuiac- 
taring and Industrial Cor- 
poration Limited, Patna. 
Hobbies — Motoring and Bridge. Clubs — 
Calcutta Club, Calcutta, Overseas League. 
Loudon. 31uhama(ian Sporting Club, Cal- 
cutta. Address : Sultan Palace, Patna. 

HATHWA, Maharaja Bahadur Guru Maha- 
det Asram Prasad Sahi of. b. 19 July 1893 ; 
S. Oct. 1896 to the Gadi after death of father 
Maharaja Bahadur Sir Kishen Pratao Sahi, 
K.C.I.E., of Hathwa. Son and heir — Maharaj 
Kumar Gopeshwar Pd. Sahi, born 7th March 
1932, Second Son— Kumar Brijeshwar Pd. 
Sahi, born 30th ilarch 1935. Address: 
HatbUiVa P. O , District .Saran, Behar and 
Onssa. 

HAY, Major William Rupert, C.I.E. 1934 ; 
Indian Army; Indian Political Service; 
Deputy Secretary to the Government of India 
in the External Affairs Department, since 
1936. b. 16 Dec. 1893. «. of William Alfred 
jbidward Hay and Louisa Tucker, m. 1925 
Sybil Ethel, d. of late Sir Stewart and of Lady 
Abram Reading ; three s , two d. Educ.': 
Bradtield ; University College, Oxford. 
Served European War in Mesopotamia ; 
entered Political Dept., Government of India, 
1920 ; Political Agent, South Waziristan, 
1924-28; Assistant Commissioner or Joint 


Deputy Commissioner, Mardan, 1928-31 ; 
r *'•' *• * V ’ ’ . 1 ■■ 7'^* -33 ; Counsellor 

j ■ ' Publications : 

'i« \ ■ ; few articles 

in the Royal Geographical and Royal Central 
Asian Society Journals. Recreations : Tennis 
and shooting. Address: External Affairs 
Department, Government of India, Delhi- 
Simla. 

HAVE, Mian Abdul, B.A., LL.B., M.B.E. 
(1919), M.L.A., Advocate, Lahore High Court. 
b. Oct. 1888. Educ. : at Lahore Forman 
Christian College. Passed LL.B., 1910 ; 
started practice at Ludhiana ; elected Muni- 
cipal Commissioner same year ; elected 
Jr. Vice-President, 1911 which office he held 
till 1921 when he was elected senior Vice- 
President. Was first non-official President of 
Ludhiana Municipal Count U to which office 
he was elected in 1922. Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1923-30; Director, The Muslim 
India Insurance Co., Ltd. and the Northern 
India Electric Supply Co., Ltd. ; M,L.A. 
(Punjab) and Hon. Minister for Education. 
Address : Punjab Civil Secretariat, Lahore. 

HAVLES, Alfred Arthur, Editor and 
Managing Director, The Mail. b. March 7, 
1887. m. Sybil Anne Copeland, 1928. Educ. : 
London and Paris. Freelance journalism, 
London, till 1912 ; joined oi The Madras 
Times, 1912 ; Asst. Editor, The Madras Mail, 
1921; becoming Editor, 1928. Publications: 
” 10,000 Miles in Africa.” Address : Sunny- 
side, White’s Road, Madras 

HEATH, Major-Gener.vl Lewis Maccles- 
field, C.B. 1039 , C I.E. 1921 , D.S.O. 1933 , 
M.C. 1916; Commander, Deccan Dist. b. 
23 Nov 1885 ; Educ : Wellington College 
ami R. M. C s.\udhmst. Entered Indian 
Army l»Hi5. 19th Punjab’s 1906, Commanding 
Indian Contingent 1st King’s African Rifles, 
1911-12; Commander, 1st Bn 11th K. G. 0. 
Sikhs. 1929-10.13 ; Instructor, Senior Officers’ 
Scliool, Belgaum, 1933-35 ; Commander Wana 
Brigade, 1936 ; Served in the Great War, 
1014-1918; .\fghaiiistau, 1919; E Persia 
1910-21 ; N.-W. F. 1930 , Waziristau 1936-37 • 
Bt. I.t.-Colouel. 1929 ; Bt. Colonel, 1931 ; 
Major-General, 1939 ; Commander, Deccan 
Di'itrict since 1939. Address : United Service 
Club, Pall Mall, Deccan House, Bolarum. 

HENNESSY, Jossleyn, B A. Hons , M.A. 
(O.xun.) (1924), Diploma with Distinction in 
Political Science and ^ ‘ 

Chevalier of the L ■ I. . .■ ! .U 

Director of Public 1 ■ . • i i 

of India since Sep. 1937. b. 17th November 
1902 ; m. Lora Frances, 2ud daughter of the 
late Frederick Noel-Patou, l.C.S. ; Two Sons. 
Educ, : Charterhouse ; New College, Oxford. 
Joined Reuters News Agency, London, 1931 ; 
Assistant Correspondent, Reuters Paris office 
(1932-35) ; Chief Paris Correspondent, News 
Chronicle (London), 1935-37 ; sent as Special 
Correspondent, Catalonian Revolution (1934) ; 
Sarr Plebiscite, 1935 : Spanish Civil War, 
1936. PvMxcations : Articles in Sphere, 
Fortnightly Renew, The Times, News Chro- 
nicle. Address : Delhi — Simla. 
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H£KAS, Hi-NRy, S,J., 3I.A., Froiesior of 
indiau History, Director of the Indian His- ' 
torieal ituSLarch Institute, .•'t. Xn^ie^’s College, . 
Bombay Univeraity ; Professor of History [ 
and Ancient Indian Culture, University of j 
Bombay; dleuiber of the Indian Historical . 
Records Commission : Member of the Inter- i 
national Commiftee of Historical bcienres ! 
Corrc'spondint; Member of the Royal Anthro- ' 
pological Institute, Loudon, and of Academia 
Espanola de ia Histona, Madrid, correspond- , 
ing member, Institute Italian Per il medio I 
Ed. Estremo Oriente, Rome. 6. September . 
11, IStiS. Educ: Barcelona (Spain), Cleveland, , 
Ohio (V S.A.). Professor of History, Sacred ' 
Heart College, Barcelona ; Principal, Our 
Saviour’s College, Saragossa (Spain). Publica- 
tions: History of the Manchu Dynasty of China 
<iii Spani-'h) 3 Voh The Aravidu Dynasty 
<jf Vijayaiiagara, Vol 1; Light on the Mohenjo 
Daro Riddle; The R.eligiuu oi the Mtdienjo 
Daru People, Muhenjo Daro and 'Mmie\ ; 
The Origin of Indian PhiloMjphj and A-sceti- I 
eism ; Mure about Mohenjo Daro . The | 
Cradle of the Aryans ; The Aryans in their : 
Hume Laud, etc , f-tc. .* St Xavier's 1 

College, Bombay, ' 

HERBERT. H.E sJK.fOHy Aktim r. <H l.h , j 
(‘1 1939: DL. J.P.. '..oveinoi ui Bengal 

ftmee 1939 : b. 1»95 • ' ui lutn Sir Arthur 
Heibeit, O.C V.O.. and 
ih'leii Loui-e (i.uuineil. 
rio\ hlem e. U I , or < uM* 
tiiouk. Abetgaveimy, Mon., 
nianied 1924. f..idy .M,uv | 
Tht‘ie',.v Fox-.STianuWiO ^ </. 
or dTh Karl oi Jhhe.-tei; ; 
on*- Ei/iir . W elluiuton ; 
Hais, ird. t .S.A, Seised 
(heat W.ii Uojal Hoise 
(UiunU, 19i«,-lS. A. DC 
to Viceioy. I9i0*g'< .M P 
jroruiiuuth 19(4-19 Pallia- 
rneritaiy rm.itr .•'«'i(efar> to iT.uli.unent- 
aiy se* i*‘taiv, Adiniralry, I'obo ami to Cnder- 
Sfiretaiv oi .Nt.ite loi Imiia, 1936, A'*>Ktant 
Whip, 1937 A'''-ume(i ( iiaige U'< <Ioveiuoi or 
Benvral. 19 i9. Add/t’^s . lioveinineut House, 
Cab utta. 

HIDAYATALLAH. Thl HonTill Sir Guclaji 
H ussAiy, iC.C.S.T., Mmi'-ti r Go\t of Sind. 
b. January Edm : ^ilnkarpiir High 

School, D J. Sind College and Govcinnient 
Law School, Boinb.ay Gr.adnatein Art.-s and 
Law of tlie Bombay and in legal 

practice for a coii'id^mblc p-iioii In public 
life ^ince 1904 up to rhf pn*'ent tunc, without 
auy bleak. Vice-Pie-ideut ol the Hyderabad, 
Siiid. Miiniripaliry. and tir^t noii-ofhcial 
Pre-ident ol the Hyderabad, Smd, Di.'«trict 
J..OLU1 Board. Entere 1 the Bombay Legi?- 
lative Council in 1912, and was a non- 
oiliciul rnember of that body till 1920 
A AIini-''ier i f the GoNcrnment of Bombay, 
January 1021 to June 1028. rhiee time^ in 
-ucce-^irm. was a Member of the ExecutiNe 
Coimeil ,u H. K the Goxernor of Bombay 

iy2stol934. W.ts also Leader oj the Bom- 

ba> Leui-lati\e Council, and V’lee-Picsident 
oithe Kseciitixe Council of H. E the Goxer- 
nor ul Boinbav. Deputed to the Hound 
Table Conference by the GuNcrnnient of India 



oa two ocaisiuns Alemberoi the Cuuacii of 
State torsix months. Subsequently elected 
as a Aleniber of Indian Legislative. Assembly. 
President. 8ind Advisorv Council on the 
separation of Sind in April 1936. Member, 
i>ind Ligislative Assembly and Ex-Chiei 
Alinister Oovirnn'ent of Sind. Address: Sea 
field Road. Karachi. 


HIGHAM. Blrnauu. C I E. (193:). Lx.-COL., 
J M S. (retired). M B B s. (Loud ), M K C S. 
L.K C P , "ecrctarx Wilhngdun spurts Club. 
Bombay, b I4tli Dei ember ISSU >/i. to 
Iloreute, elde-t ilauuhter of the late Richard 
Pardons of Outacamund, South India Edae. ‘ 
WjBoiiA Grammar Sihool. London; St 
riioiuas ^ Hi»xpital. London ; Clm As»t 
8kiu Ifept , 1904. ituu-e Pli\ j-iciau ( 1904-03) 
Casualty Ulfai er. (i"U 3 ); iudiaii Medical 
Seixke, 1900-33. X- SV. rrontier, 1908 
Medal A: CUi>5{' . European War 1913 Star, 
\ktoryA. General Service Medals; Chemical 
I Analyser to Go\t of Bombay, 1920-35 ; 

Dean, Gr.mt Muiical College, Bombay, 
j 1022-20. M illingdou Sports Club, 

I Bombax 11 


HOGG. Sir Gilbert Pitcairn, Kt., K C.S.I., 
M A. (Glasgow), I.C.3. , f'hlet Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal and Secy., Home 
Dept. b. 2nd Februaiy 1884 , ???. I&obel Bain 
[ Educ. . Glasgoxv High School and Glasgoxv 
UnverMty. Appointed to the Indian Civil 
Serxiu- after examination of 1907, arrived 
iHth Noxeinber i9o8 and served in East 
Bengal and A^sam as Assistant MagKtrate and 
Collector; .ft Mgte. and By. Collr., Xovr. 
1014, ^ ice-C’hairnun, Chittagong Port Com- 
mm. July 1915 ; on Military duty, Octr.. 1917 
I toJany 1918 ; Otfg. Addl. Dist. and Sessions 
; Judge, As-am, May 1918; on Military duty, 

I Aug 1918 to Jaiiy. 1919. and returnexl to 
, Bengal , Magtf ami Collr.. April 1 921 ; Commr. 
I oiEvci-e uml Salt, Bengal. Septr. 1923 ; Offg 
Joey, Govt. oflJi-ngai; A. a I. Dopt. and 
Director of IndiNtfie^, April 1920- Secy. 
Goxt of Bdig.xl, Agril. and Ind. and P. W. 
DepB, Xoxr. 1928; Addl. Secy, to Govt, of 
Bengal, Pull Dept., Oetr. 1932 ; Cliicf Secy, to 
the G<ixt. of Bengal, 193L Temporary Mem- 
ber. Executixe Council, Bengal, in 1036 and 
again m 1937. .I(idrt;i6- : Writeis’ Building'', 
Calcutta. 




iixji I., ms t.xi’n.LKNc Y Captain The HoN. 
Arthik Oswald G.C 1 E rr 1939, 

Goxernoi oi^Madi.is, 12th March 1940. b 
ithAi.ix 1-S97; e i. oi Baiun Jtaiikeiilour, q.>'. 
m. 1919. Gn/.fl. // J of late 
Brig-Gen Sir U Gordon 
Gihiiour, Bt Bt,. C B , 

C V <) . 1> S O . lonr il\ 

Educ ; Uintoi J School; Sand- 
huFftt Joined ('uliBrieam 
G’uaid^. 1914. ^cixed m 
Eiauee. loi3-l9{M (' . ( luix 
de Glieiie ih-^p.ifcfjes 
'•exejefx Wounded); 
in 'I'm kex , 1 ug^.j ( _ 

(I ) Nuneaton i>i\ i^ion 
W.iixxi, k-liiie. 1924-29 , 


.M J 
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Division biiuiiii;i]KUu loD-oO- i\iiham»*ii- 
tary Pri\aT»- >ecieTary to (- 0 I (i.ll Lane Fox, 
Se'rt'taiy 01 Mine^. \Vliip 

{unj<aid) I'Jio : a Loid oi tiie Treasui\ 
(anp'^Ki' IH35'J7 ; Vi( e-Ciiansbeilam OI H 31 
Hou^ehoM. May-Oclulier l‘Jo7 , Tiea-'Urei ol 
H 31. Doii'-eh<iM. lLKjr-JL‘. l{e> leatioii" 
huutiii'r. siiouljii;^. L'liLkct. t*o\ein- 

lueiit HoUm‘, yiadi.is. 

HOJIN13L33S, liLXJAMJ^N Guv, Dditor. “ Tho 
Bombay I Eih'i' . 

Bortsmoutli Grammar ,'?(.}jooJ ami Queen's 
^erMce Hoii^e 45 year^ of inTen-'i\e acti\it\ 
in ji<urntiii''ni f<iilu\vin^ on early expt riiuvDt'^ 
m other alk' of lift . Coime* t- ti at ‘iiuerenT 
times Mith various leading j.annal> «>l 
Britain and Iiniia I'oliti* .d J.eadei in 
India, llo^\ ill a position >»f dttai linn nt . 
President, Journali'ts' Assoi iatiou ol India 
Addr^&i : Juhu, Bombay 


HORSLEY. THE Right Rktkrfni* ckou. 
DorCtLAS. BA. (lb::7) 3r.A. ((.antab ). 

Bishop ol Colombo b 2bth July. I'JOd 
Edi'C Briiilitun Colieue. Queen''- Lolleue. 
Cambridge, 3Vesteott House, c.iinbndue. 
Asst Cuiate, Koiusey Abbey. Hanipduie 
; Asst Curate, st t'a\ loui 's. Katmir. 
Loudon, 10..VC.U : Vnar uf >t. John tin* 
Btiiuueli't. T’pper -Vorivood. Diorrse <u 
Canterbuiy. 1034-. 5S. CouseuatPtl Fushop 01 
Culonibo in Westinin>tei .Abbey 1st Noveinbei 
193S. A<id)f.\s . Bi-hop’s House, steu.ut 
Plain*. CoUmtlio, Ce%lon. 


HOllTO-V. AJUIIIT cm: ‘ 

lijspoi ri'i-Gi iieral of j’ulii e, rmted l'riAinr«‘s ■ 
b. nth ()< toiler ]SS5. /// 3rabh‘ ''t Aiib3n | 

Woniyss Hortoii 73/ae • Kin-a Ihin.ird VI 
Siliool, Biriimurhaiii .loinetl Indian I’olne. ! 
I'nited Pro\iiue, AtAcnibei Mob as Assistant , 
Miljeiiutfiident • speeial tarnine ihity ! 

.spei'ial duty, Di'llu Ji.irbai, lull. Mipdt ’ 
ot Police, .Jhaii'i, ll'ld. C.iw npui** lhi'> ' 
1 A-ll 0 . J'»1S. t .i].t 1st .Ust Jnlaiitix | 

(Polne P>attalion). A'-'istant to ]> I (! . I 
(’ l.D . I'.iii.’Cii.') . sjiocuil duty lanKniA\. | 
Kukori Coiispir.n y t ase. , speeial ] 

duty, inteliuein I' bureau, Goyi-riiin.-iit ii 
India. Jlepret < "itspnars < a-e, 

Deputy liisju'i tor-tieiUTal. (ID, | 

Jns|a‘et"r-iit-nera] nfi’oJjtt', I iiir* il lbi»\ j/n es, . 
since 11*35. Jan know, L J’ ' 

HOPv\\IhL. UUNKL CLtFFOiU'. A K C.Sc. P> Si j 
(1st lions 31.it h-- 1, r>.ii at-l,aw. .Iinli'e. Jhuh 
Court, Madra-i b. I'dli >rpteiii!»ei JvSUO 

m to \'eia Meiin Walkei, I'.dth- IM\inoutli 
Teehiiieal Si bool . hos.d CoHeye oi Siiime 
Cniversily CoHeye. l.undon . .ind W.idhani 

Collette D.\n»r<l laitefr.l iCs m D.robu 
I'Jl.'i. sftved III the iNt and ddinl C.i\a!i\ 
in India and 31i''-oporanii,!. lulU-JnlP. As.,tt 
(.'oininissiuuer, Vi/.iu. ip.it. im .\-aeni le-., inp.i- 
1924 ; .ippointed Aetnm Di'tiiit Judm-. 
tontiuned 1929. Atiiiiu: Judue, Mtidia-' 
High Couit, .luduf. 3laiti.is llmh 

Couit, siiii.e l''ebiu.u\ Istii, l9lo. . 

The Cranire, Ad.sar, 3Iadiu.s. 



HFBBACiC, H. E.. Sin JoHX AusTEX, 
3I.A. tf antab.**; C.S.I. (1933); R.C.S.l. 
(1936); Fu-'t GG\Lriiur of Orissa. b. 
27 Feb. 1^7s in. Biidiir't Alinaton 
Kuyd' Educ ■ B'inch'''ter and Kina''s CoIle(:e. 
Cambridge. As^t. 3Iagie. 
and CoJlettor and Settle- 
ment OiiicoT in Bengal: 
setiknient Drtiri-r. 1909. 

.Joint 3fagistiate and 
Deputy CoUr . I91i) : trans- 
lerred to Bihar and On^sa. 

1912; Secretary to Board 01 
Rt venue, 1913. temporarily 
employed by ilL■^enLle and 
.Statistiu-i * Dept,. India 
Oilice. l‘Jl5 . 3IagistraTe and 
Cidlettor 1910 ; served 
under Govt, of India. Army Department. 
191S • Otfu. Serrerary to Govt, ot Bihar and 
OrG«a. Kevemie Department. 1919: eontirnied, 
1919: Director OI Land Records. 192.1; Otfg. 
JAinimissioiier, 19J5 : confirmed 192S; Olfg. 
Member. Board ot Revenue. 1932 : Temporary 
3Iemlier. Gowinor's E-xecutive CouneiJ, Bihar 
•indOiissa. I93i and again 19C4. Confirmed, 
1935 . vacated Felnuary 1030 ; Governor 01 
OiDsii. April 1930 A(/(//vss.' Oo(eiuor’s 

Cl nip, Orissa. 

IIVDSQX. Siu lA^i.ir Siwi'ir,. Kt . b. 2 ." 
Xov. 1 .s72 Ediii ■ ( hrist’s irospiral Joined 
P. 4 V O s X Ciimpany. London. ISSO. and 
I .unc to tiieir Bomb.iv (hfne. 1S94 . subse- 
ipiently st.itioned at Japan, China and 
.Australia, retunuuu to bombav. 191.5 .loined 
Mes^f". 3!.i» kiiuuHi Mackenzie A Co . October 
19H) Deputy Cliairmaij Bombay Chamber 
ot Coimueice. 3923-24. i*rt‘sulent. 1924-2.5. 
1927 * 2 s . Miiulii'i. Bcimbay Lemslathi* 
Cuntiiil. J9J.b2»l, 1!)27'2S. .Mt'iiiber. Central 
L«*ui'l,iti\e Assembly. 1932-38 . %\.is one of 
Indus Repre'enT.iiiM‘< at file Coronation 
ofTlieir M.ijesties Kin-j (borne VI and (^ueen 
l.hz.ibifli. Addn'^s • Tliatched lioiisf Club, 
St James’s Stieet, J.oiidon. 

HI Q. HoNotuviJi.K 3iK Ann- Kaslm FUZLUL, 
Ihiiiie Ministei. i)ein:.d b Oi tober, 1873, 
lu the t.imous K.i/i {.miih oi ch.ikhar. District 
r»,ui'-.d (Benu.d). onh -on 01 late MouUi 
3Ioh.uutn.ul AVajeii and 
•ji, unison (U Kite K.izi Akram 
\h. jeniiWiied Oriental 
siboKu, at home, 

I’.ui-.ii /.ill. I Sehool, gra- 
duated Horn Jhesideney 
( olleue, (al'Utta, witli 

tuple lionouj', 1>!)4, 3I.A., 
ls't.5 in M.iiheiii.ities, B.L. 
ls‘'7 III isnu. eldest 

i \ iKi'nildei of Kite Xawab 

, Sved Moh.unni.id Khan 
bili.idiii One daughter. 
F.niulled AKikil. lliuli(ouit. 19(H» ; Proiessor, 
Ihiji h.nidt.i < olleje, l90>-4 Fditor. Balak, 

l9U!-(»: .It Kditoi Idmi.it-Suihid 19LH*-U3; 
Dv Mont -Coilt'f toi . 11*01); A-st Jttgistrar, 
Co opei.itue i'.ineal Bihar and Assam, 

' iuos-|-j Ite-miied licot ser\iee due to 
1 dilleieme witli higher .luthorit les. joined Bar, 
' gA\e e\idtuie befoie Ro\al Conmiission on 
; Pubhe Si-iMee-. ill India, 1913, elected 
member (Jt electorate) old Bengal Legislative 
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Council, 1913-20 ; elected ileniber, Montford 
Eeformed Council, 1920-35, Central Legislature, 
Delhi, 1935-37. Education Min i s t e r , 
1924; Secy., Provincial Muslim League 
1913-16; Pfesident. Muslim League. 1916-21 ; 
President, All-India League Session, Delhi. 
1918, General Secretary, Indian ^National 
Congress. 1918 President, Bengal Provincial 
Conference, Midnapore, 1920 ; Signatory 
to the famous League-Congress Pact, Lucknow, 
1916. Member, Round Table Conference. 
1930-31 and 1931-32. Founder, Leader and 
President. Ejishak Ih’oja Party since 1927. 
Mayor of Calcutta, 1935-36; elected member, 
Eeformed Provincial Assembly, formed the 
Coalition Party and the Bengal Ministry, 
himself being I^ime Minister and Educational 
Minister since 1937. Member, Working Com- 
mittee, A. I. Muslim League and President, 
Provincial Muslim League since 1937. Address : 
88/2, Jhautola Road, Calcutta. 

HUSAIX. Dr. Iqbal, M A., B L.. Ph.D , 
Assistant Professor of Persian, Patna College. 
b. 22 Kovember 1905. Edur. : Patna and 
Law Colleges, Patna, University Prizeman, 
Gold medalist and Research scholar first 
Ph. D. of Patna University, Entered Bihar 
and Orissa Educational Service, 1935 : 
Lecturer in Persian, Ravenshaw College, 
Cuttack, 1935-36. PublicutmiK : ” The Early 
Persian Poets of India ” and the “ Xuhfa-i- 
Sami.” Address : Patna College, Bankipore, 
Patna. 


Todygunge Club. Eecreatiuus : Sailing, 
ITying, Golf. Addrt^'d : 23, Wiudermore 

Park, Rangoon. 

HYDARI, Sir Akbar. Xawab Hybf.r Xawaz 
JCXG Bahadcr. Kt..cr. 1928: P.C. (1936). 
President. H. E. H. the Xizam’s Executive 
Council (1937). Honorary LL.D (Osmania 
and iladrasj; President, H. E. H. the 
Xizam’s Council, b. 8 Xovr. 1S69; m. Amena 
Xajmuddin Tyab]i; four?, two d. Educ.: at 
6t. Xavier’s College, Bombay : joined Indian 
Finance Department, 1S8S : Assistant Accoun- 
tant General. U.P., 1890. Deputy Accountant 
General, Bombay, 1897 ; Madras* 1900 ; Exa- 
miner. Goveinment Press Accounts, 1901; 
Comptroller. India Treasuries, 1903 : lent as 
Accountant General, Hyderabad State, 1905; 
Financial Secretary, 1907 ; Secretary to 
Go\erniiient, Home Department (Judicial, 
Police, Medical. Education, etc.), 1911 ; in 
addition Acting Director-General of Commerce 
and Industries, 1919; Accountant-General, 
Bombay, 1920; Finance and Railwaj Member, 
Hvderabad State Executive Council, 1921 ; 
Director of several Joint >tock Companies; 
Fellow of Bombay, Dacca. .Aieaxh Muslim 
and Osmania niversities : Chairman, In- 
formal Committee of Indian State Ministers ; 
Leader of Hyderabad Delegation to the three 
Round Table Conferences in London. 
Publications: H\derabad State Budgets 

and Educational Addresses. Address: 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 


HUSSAIX, Sir Ahmed Nawab Ami>' Jdxo 
BahaDTTR, M.A, (1890); B.L. (1889); LL.D. 
(1924); C.S.I. (1911); Xawab (1917); 
K.C.I.E., (1922) ; Peahi Minister, i.e , Minister 
in waiting upon H.E.H. the Xizaui from 1915 
to 1935 ; b. 11 Aug. 1863. w. Fatima Lady 
Amin Jung, 1907. Has 6 s. 3 d. Educ. • 
Christian College and Fre»i<lenc.v College, 
Madras, Governor' .s Scholar, 1S82-18S5 , 
High Court Vakil (1890); Advocate (1928) ; 
Deputy Collector and Magistrate, 1890-92; 
Asbtt. Secretary to the Xizani. 18‘.>3 ; Personal 
Secretary to Xizain, 189.3 ; Chief Seiretary to 
Xizam's Govt., 1903. Publications : " Xotes 
on Islam," articles m Periodical-*. One of 
Hyderabad delegates to the First Round 
Table Conference, 1930-31 ; 3Iembei of the 
Hon’ble Sarti Khas Committee jjince 1904; 
Retired, 1937. Address: Amin Munzil, 
Saidbad, Hyderabad, Deccan. 


HUTCHIXGS. Robert Howell, C I.E. (1935) , 
I.C.S.. Agent to the Govt of India in Burma. 
6. 11th March, 1897. in. to Irene MiUicent 
Hutchings (/ice Young), d uf the Reverend A. 
Wiilifer Young, M.A. Ediir • St. Paul’s 
School, London, and Trinity College, O.xford. 
2nd Lieut. 7th Bn. South \\ ales Borderers, 
Mav, 1915 ; served in Frauee, 1916-1918 ; 
entered I.C.S , 1919 ; arrived in India, 1920 ; 
Under-Secretary, Political Department, 
Bengal. 1923 ; Deputy Secretary and Chief 
Govt . Whip. 1930: acted as Private Secretary 
to Governor, 1930 ; Deputy Secretary, 
Education, Health and Lands Dept., Govt, 
of India, 1932-1933; Additnmal Secretary, 
Home Department. Bengal, 1937,, Agent to 
the Govt, of India in Burma since 1939. 
Clubs: Bengal United Service Uub; 


HYDARI, Muhammad Saleh Akb.ar, (Son of 
Rt. Hon’bie Xawab Sir Akbar Hydari), I.C.S., 
C.I.E,, 1935, Secretary to the ’ Government 
of India, Department of Labour. 6. 12 th 
October 1894. m to Sigrid, daughter of 
W. Wcstling. Pitea. Sweden. Educ.: at 
Bombay University; Balliol College, Oxford. 
District Officer, Madras Presidency, 1920-23 ; 
Under Secretary, De^elopment Department, 
Government of Madras, 1923 ; Under-Secre- 
tary to the Government of India, Department 
of Education, Health and Lands, 1924; 
Agent of the Government of India in Ceylon, 
1927-29 ; Secretary to the Imperial Council 
of Auiicultural Research. 1929-31 ; Joint 
Secretary to the Indian States Delegation to 
the Indian Round Table ConicTencc, London, 
Second Ses'-ion 1931 ; Advisor to Delegation 
from Iljderabad (Deccan) to the Indian 
Round Table Conteience, London, and Joint 
Parliamentary Committee on Indian Con- 
stitutional Reforms, Third Session, 1932-34 ; 
Joint Secretary to the Government of India, 
Department of Education, Health and Lands, 
1934-38; Secretary to the Government of 
India, Department of Labour, 1938. Address : 
8, King George’s Avenue, New Delhi; Green- 
wood Court, Simla. 

ICHALKARAXJI Shrimaxt Xaratan Rao- 
Babasahf.b, Ghorpade of lehalkaranji, b. 
in 1870. Adopted to the Gadi in 1876 and 
invested with powers inl892. Educ. . Rajaxam 
College, Kolhapur and Elphin=itone and Law- 
College, Bombay. As a first Class Sardar in 
the Deccan represented the Sardars in the 
Bombay Legislative Council for 12 years 
with conspicuous ability. During the 46 years 
of his illustrious rule, various reforms have 
‘ been introduced in the State chief among them* 
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being free Primary' Education, Co-operative 
Societies, rural uplift, encouragement to 
power-looms and other industries and promo- 
tion of higher education by several endow- 
■ . ’ ' T ’ '■ .veiled far and 

. . 'he Continent 

V ! . ... (Deccan). 

rvTAM , Syed NAQri, B.A, (Hons.) (Cantab.), 
Barrister, Deputy President, Bihar Leg. 
Council (1937-1940). b. 30th August 1902 
Educ. : Oxford Preparatory SehooK Leighton 
Park Public School. Reading Manchester 
University and Cambridge University. Mem- 
ber, Silver and Gold Medalist of Royal Life 
Saving Society ; member of Bihar Leg. 
Council and Deputy President ; Secretary. 
A.I.L.T A. (Bihar and Orissa) ; one of the 
leading cr. la\\'\-ers in Patna High Court : 
travelled nearly' all over Europe, Near East 
and Egypt ; performed the Haj in 1935 
Address : Patna (Bihar). 


INDORE. The Mah.4BAja Holkar or, His 
H‘ ' ’ • , ’1 « - • xtaj Rajeshwar Sawai 

*. ' • . • Holkar Bahadur, 

■ , I I ' i • . - Accession 1026: In- 

. . . • m. 1924 with San- 

yogitabai (who d. 13th July 1937) daughter 
of the Junior Chief of Kagal (Eolhapur). 
Educated in England 1020-23 and again at 
Christ Church, Oxford. 1926-29. Daugliter: 
Princess Ushade\i Holkar, born 1933. 
m. again Mbs Marguerite Lawler, m Septem- 
ber, 1938. Address : ludoro, Central India. 

INDORE : Her Highness Srimant Sacbha- 
GYAWATI MaHARANI INDIRAU.U HoLKAR IS 
the graud-daughtei of the late Rao Baliadur 
Anandrao Rauikiiditia. J P. and of the late 
Rao Bahadur Mukundrao 
Ramchandra, the Literary 
talents of the former, and 
the artistic excellence of 
the latter, are the heritage 
Her Highness clierbhes 
most Educated pri- 
vately, and married to 
His Highness Maharaja 
Tukoji Rao Holkar in 
1913, Has been thrice 
to Europe ; the W'estern 
&<*ientific method got 
engrafted in tlie Eastern philosophic outlook 
of life, and the mould thus formed worked 
wonderfully in the management of State 
Departments, Educational, Medical. Charit- 
able, Household, etc , which in 1023-24 Her 
Highness looked after. The Ahilya Seva- 
Sadan of Indore, the Rajaw’ade Historical 
Institute and the Ramdas Research Institution 
of Dhulia, the Maharastra Sahitya Parishad, 
the Vedic Research Society, the Dharmakosh 
Karyalava and the all India History of 
Indian Philosophy, the village uplift carried 
on in the Indore State and several others, 
speak volumes of the richness of the charities 
and the ideals of Her Highness. An all-round 
progress of the Mother-Country based on her 
former culture is the central vision of Her 
Highness’s life. Address : Lalbag Palace, 
Indore. 



IRW'IX, Joseph Boyd, B.A. (T.C.D.), M.C., 
D.S.O., Secretary to the Governor, Bombay. 
b. 6tli March, 1895; m. to Helen Clark. 
Edvc : Foyle College, Magee College, and 
Trinity College. Dublin. Army service, 
1915-1919; I.C S. in Bombay Presidency, 
Revenue Department, 1920-1933 ; Revenue 
Minister, Jodhpur State, 1933-35 ; Secretary 
to the Government of Bombay, Home Depart- 
ment, 1936-38. Address : Secretariat, Bombay. 

ISHWARDAS Lekhmidas, SIR, Kt., J.P., 
Merchant and Landlord, Hon. Presidency 
Magistrate. ex-Sheriff of Bombay (1924-25), 
and President of his own community, Kapole 
Bania Caste, b. in 1872. 

Educ. : St. Xavier’s High 
School, Bombay. Member, 

Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration since many years. 

Is on the Directorate of 
several w e 11 - k n 0 wn 
Companies . — The Port 
Canning and Land 
Improvement Co , Ltd., 

The Sassoon and Alliance 
Silk Mill Co , Ltd.. The 
S. S. A: Vi. Co , Ltd., The 
New Union Mills Ltd , 

Khandala. Lonavala Electric Supplying Co., 
The Panvel Taluka Electric Supply and 
Development Co., The Nasik-Deolali Mectric 
Supply Co., Ltd., The Neptune Assurance Co., 
Ltd , The Oxy-Chli>ride Flooring Products 
Ltd , The National Studios Ltd , The Electric 
Undertakings Ltd He is President of the 
Managing Council of Sir Harklsondas 
Narotamdas Hospital, is a Trustee of Peachy- 
Phipsoii Sanitarium for women and children 
at Nasik. Trustee and a Member of the 
Managing Committee of the Lady Northcote 
Hindu Orphanage and the Board of David 
Sassoon Industrial School, Member of the 
Board of G. T. Hospital Nursing Association. 
Ser\ed on the Committee of the Hon. 
ITesidency Magistrates for a number of years 
and was its President (1927-28) ; Represented 
the Indian Merchants’ Chamber on the 
Bombay Corporation and Port Trust for 
several years. Knighted 23rd June 1936. 
Address : Garden View, 19, Hughes Road, 
Bombay. 

ISWAR Saran, Menshi, B.A. (Allahabad), 
Advocate, Allahabad High Court, b. 26 Aug. 
1874, m. SrimatiMukhrauiDevi, Educ.: Church 
Minion High School and Jubilee High School, 
Gorakhpur, U. P. and Muir Central College, 

! ' • . ' I ■■■ 

.... :•.■■■ \ ■.i.a-: 

I I I . .1 . : I!.- ■ ■ '.'Cf- 

sity ; President, Kayastha-Pathshala, Allaha- 
bad, 1925-29 ; was Joint Secretary of Crosth- 
waite Girls* College, Allahabad ; Hon, 
Secretary, MacDonnell Hindu Boarding House, 
Allahabad; was Hon. Secretary, U.P. Industrial 
Conference, Political and Social Conferences, 
some time Member, All-India Congress Com- 
mittee: was President, U. P. Political and 
TT-'" Secretary, Reception 
: i-;.- I .■ ■■ ■ »nal Congress, 1910; 

. s Swadeshi League 

and President, Allahabad Harijan Sevak 
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>dn;;h ; \\t-!ir tu {-.uinfip loui tiiiip^ Jiid I 

delivere'l ^peprlip-' an<l wint*- in thp pi**'." on 1 
Iiidu) C'hih . Nation i! Lit'etaM ‘lu)> j 

Aihht', H. iahiiuii'Utuiie AIliihalMtl. I 

u p. : 


JADHAV, Bhaskarrao Vithojirao, M.A.* I 
LL.B. ^ May 1S67. rt\. Bhagirathibai 
Educ : Wilson <,‘u1I‘-2p. lllphinstone College.; 
and Governmt;nt Lan Sriiool. JSeived ml 
Kolhapui ^jtate and retired as Beveuue! 
Member. Started the Maratlia Educational ' 
Conferenee in 1907 and re\i\ed the Satva ' 
Shodhuk movement in 1911, ..ad has bein 
m the Non-Brahmm mo^ement in the Pie- 
sidency from its inception Repre-ent- 
ed the claims of the Maratha and allied 
Communities before the joint Parliamentarv 
Committee in Ensland in 1910: 'va'^ 

nominated membf-r ot the LPdi'Katue (. oiuicil 
in 1922 and 1923: Mmi'-ter ot Education, 
1924-26 and Minister of Agriculture 192S- 
1930. Leader of the Nun-Brahmin Party in 
the Bombay Pre-^idency , lhe>ident ot the 
Satja^hodhak Sainaj. 192U-30. Elected 
Member, Lemslatlve Asspmblv. 19i0-34 . 
Delegate to Bound Tat.le Coiii . ioJO-bl , 
Diicctor of "CMrul Limited <uu<ein' 
Judse of tin’ Sufii'tac Comt. Kolli.ipui 
• bA/ress Shalmpuii Kolliapui and K'ohinuui 

Road. Dadai. Bomb.is 1 I 

JAFRI, Dk. S N. a, BA LL D. ; Bai-at- 
Law. Piactjsin" as an .\d\ocate. Allahabad 
High Court; Gold Modali't and Life \b-inber 
of Intornation.il Soi ietv of 1 raiun : Resoirch 
S'holai 111 i:.on..inks, 
J-ondofi School oi J.cono- 
lines (1920*2'!.). Formerly 
Alembcr of C P, Civil 
Service. Worked a^ i'eii''Us 
Otticei. Special J.and 
At tinhition uthcci. Na/ul 
Othcer, Naznl Suiwy 
Otln *T, Llci'fion Olln it, 
liK i<nic.'i'a\ ojlKcr Kc- 

criiitinc OiluT .111(1 Pio- 
Aiu'dal I’ublit itj ()mc« r in 
T' P . Deputed a*? ^.pciial 
Publnity Otlicer to iich.ir .ind Quetta Earth- 
quake'' ; wa" Deputy Dirctur, Piiblir liitur- 
mation. Govi'nirnent of linlia f.r live xears : 
Additional Director and Drtniating Directoi 
for 14 month's Member, Pio\iutiaI Muslim 
Education Comnntte.’. I'. P. , Khan Bali.idur 
Recipient of Kinc's Silver Jululei’ and Coioiia- 
tion iiiedal" . lli-^tory and 

Status of LtUidiurd'' and Tenants ; Consti- 
tutional Series; ITa'-hlight'- ui) i*.hira, etc. 
etc. Addret-s : Fatma E'-tate, Allahabad. 

JAI Lal, Rai BahaliL r. Sik, Kt., B A . Retired 
Judge, High Court, Lahore, h. 17th Auuu-t, 
1878; m. Shiiimati Durga J>e\i Edur. 
Govennneiit College Lahoie PiactRed as 
Pleader in Simla, i9UU-19 ; Assistant Legal 
Remeinbraueer. Punj.ib, 1920-22; Adminis- 
tratui Geneial and Dlfn lal Trustee, Puujab ; 
<Jovernment Ad% 0 (atc-, Punjab. 1924 : Juilcre, 
High Court, L.ibore, 1924-38; Aliinicipal 
I'ommi-i.^icuicr, Simla. 1901-20. Addretsh : 
EUersile Cottage, Simla, S. W. 




JAIN, LhakhE'HW \r. Kumaii, B :m: . BL, 
M L A . Bihai }, m a bic /einindar famliv 
he '•tarted a big farm kti'.wn ,t' the Jine-h- 
w-aruarh Farming >yn'ii( ate in the di-trict 
of >hahribad on miitirle 
line- He i- a ) 
magn-ite ..f Bihar and 
it lb uidiulv due t'l hi> 
enejgif., and iuter..-«t in 
"Ugar iiianutaeture that 
the s.jufh Eehar sugar 
iliU". I.imired F.ilita, 
ba" gained < '.•n-'iiLerable 
reputation R. tlu 
Managing Ag.-nr .4 rlit 
tiini He ii.t" b. ( n .) 
tnembei of the Blh.il 
< iiamber of Coinnui. e ^iiji e its nh eptir.n and 
represents the iner. .mtilt coinnmnitx of the 
piOMiue in the Legislature. /> Feb is. i906 
Addf-^i. Devashram. Airali IBihar). 

)AIN, Skaniipua'sai'. B Sc 1912 Najibabad 
111 the I P studied Jam scriptures and 
theolog) under the guidance oi competent 
tuTois L'/'/g. . Benares Hindu L'lmersity 

fnd Agia T'nhei.'ity tv. 

’ Aj'iil Jo'ji >]|jji,iati Rama, 
rlie onlv child oi Seth 
RainkiisljTia jialnna Join- 
(t »’'i Kolitn^ Indu-stiies Ltd , 

ipR ^ Us .'Uinaging Director and 

\ Las lieen mainly responsible 

ioL the expansion of indus- 
tiles at Dalmianagar. He 
^ * , cuneeivcd tlie possibilities 

of cement and pajier indus- 
tii'" m Bihar and a 

ooii toil cement Jaetury. a 
20 ton papei mill and a eheinical plant 
were put up at Dalmianagar luanilv 

through his etforts. IVas (dected Director 
Reserve P.ank of India, m the year the 
Reserve Jiank was inaugurated He is 

one of the Managing Directors of all the 
companies of the Dalmia group. A keen 
student of sociology, economics and finance 
Has two sons, Ashok and Alok. Hobbies • 
collection of statistics. Riding, Teniii'* 

Address , Dalmianagar (Bihar). 


JAIPUR, Captain His Hiohnuss 8 u:\mad-i- 
Kajaiiai Hini>ustan R\; RaJ1..M)1U shiu 
Maharvjaiuiikv.ta .sm 8 awai Man Sin(;h 
Bahadur, G C.J.E , Maharaja of Jaipur’ 
(Rajputana). Thirty-nintli ruh r of the Indian 
State of Jaipur (Area lh,(;s2 sq miles • 
Popmlation 2U.*51,77.'», Re-^nnui 1 ;h'),no 000) 
and head of the Kachhwaha dan of Rajputs^ 
which IS descended from Ku'h, son of Rania 
King of Ayodhya (the modprn Oudli) ami the 
great epic hero of the Ramacan h ‘n.st 
August, 1911. Adopted son 'of HR late 
Higlme&s. Lieut -General Maharaia Sir Sawii 
Madho Singli Bahadur, G (_'.s l , G C I E 
G C.y.O , G.B L , whuin lie succeeded on the 
7th hL-ptemher lilij A.,umed full Ituling 
Powers 14th llanlL Oil, Ednt. . Jlayo 
tollcije, Ajmir and the Koval Military 
Arademy \\r„,l„,di Appomted Honorary 
Lieutenant iii the Tudiaii Army 2:,tli April 
Honorary 

Captain, l.,t Januaiy 10,14 Created G,(i,I E 
drd June lj3u. Entitled to a permanent 
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Salutf* of 17 guns and to a local Salute ot lU, 
Is Chief C'ouiiiianilant ut the Jaipur Army and 
Culonc-l Commandant ut the Sawai ' ilan 
Guards, Jaipur, Member of the Chamber of 
Vrinces m hi^ own right : hereditary member 
of the Court of the Benares Hindu t’niver^ity 
and Vice-President of the 'Workins Committee 
of tlie Mayo College. Ajmer. Patron Indian 
Gymkhana Club, London, National Horse 
Breeding and Show Society. Delhi. Rajputana 
Cricket Club, Ajmer, Aero Club of India and 
Burniah and Jaipur Flying Club m first 
the Slater of Lieut.-Coloncl His Highness Sir 
Vmed Singh Bahadur, G C.S.I., G.C.T.E. 
K.C.V.O., Maharaja of Jodhpur, on 3Uth 
January, 1924, and secondly, d. of His late 
late Highness Sir Sumer singli. Maliaraja of 
Jodlipur, on 24th April 1932. : One 

daugiiter and three sons r.enC'dionti ‘ PeJo 
and big and small game shooting. Hi'. 
Highness is a famous^ polo ]»layer. In 1933 
His Hiuhness took his Polo Team to Kngland. 
where it achieved exceptional success settiiva 
up a record by winning all open tournament^ 
Address : Tlie Palace, Jaipur. Tl.ijpiitana. 
Iiirlia. Chibs: Hurlingham, Rcehamptou 
Marlborough; Jaipur (Jaipur) , Oot.acanuiud 
(Nilgirisj and Jodhpur Plying. Jodhjiur 
JAIIMSINGH MANQH\Kvryr.H Thykorp. Land- 
lord of Bombay and BaUampur, C P b. on 
30th September 1^79 at >irur. e m tlie Regi- 
mental school ujito the Higlnu' Slaudard. 

Ser\ e<l in Poonu Horse lrc>iu 
Jul\ 1990 tu SeptcMiiber 

1909 and was th' M auiger 
of the Reuimeiital Co- 
opouitivi' Stoi.*'. >*.curin’i 
his honourable discharge 
at pcr'-unal rciiue-t '•^arted 
indejieiideut bu'-mt'-s and 
aimy contract work 
Renileied nhuitorious -'or- 
\ices to the i’oona Horse 
during the Great \\,ir m 

liU4 His <*haritje.s an' 

liberal and include a eo'-tly Dharam'-lmla 
for the poor at Kliedgauii ui l’<-ona Di-'triet. 
He owns several licuiscs. in Bombay. Jle 

was elected President c)t the Amii\eisai\ 
Meetings ot the late Slialiu Chhalrapati 
.MaliaraJ (1923-2.5). NN a** .i1.m> ebated 

President of llujput ivluitu ^abha (l92r»-2.*') 
his own community. During the Hindu 
Muslim riots (1929 aiul 19.>2) s.ned manv 
lues(l)oth llhidii and Miisliio) and lu-serMees 
were appicei.ited by the then polue ( om- 
missioner When the Poona Hoise returned 
to Pooii.i aftei .hi years ormiiial Home in 
Ditober 193d he accorded a loval reception 
to all Kegimental JlriThh and Jmiian oSlicer", 
men and followers and all pensimiers coming 
from Sirur t>ut ot respect tor his »»l«l Rogiiueut 



He served the Indian aiul P.nrma Coronation 
Contingent m ehuige ot Lunit -Cul 11 ^ G. 
Maetiregor. at Alexandra l^nks wdh Tia 
and reircshment on J2th April 1937 on its 
wav to Lngl.uid and aNo on its return on 
lUth June 1939 to India Pa\s an animal 
property tax to the Munh ipality and Crban 
Tax tu the (JoMrnnunt to the extent of 
Rs. 20.(tu0 a v<‘ar . 77 j' Jiinmiitf 

an- — Tt nnis. Riding 'Shouting ami 'Swimming. 
Address ■ 9-1), Chniiaui Lane. J,amington | 

Road, Bombay 7 
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JAMES, PREDErjcK Ernest, M.A., O.B.E. 
(191S), Chevalier de Pordre de Leopold (1920) ; 
b. 1S91. m. Eleanor May Tbackrah 
(1919). \\*ar serviee, 1914-20. Member, Bengal 
Legislative Council, and Whip of European 
Group, 1924-29: visited Persia re. Welfare 
BiitBh Employees. A.P.O.C , 1924 ; President, 
Calcutta Rotary Club. 1925-26 : visited 
Java re. Establishment of students’ Hostel. 
1927 : Political Secretary. U.P.A.S.I., 1929; 
Member. Madras Legislative Council, Madras 
Corporation ; Senate Madras University ; 
Madras Retrenchment Committee. 1931 ; 
Madias Franchise Committee, and P.W.D. 
Reorganisation Committee, 1932 ; Member, 
tcutial Legislative Assembly iioin 1932. 
Whip Euinpeaii Gioup. i0j2-.17. Chief 
witness for European Association before 
Joint PaiUameutary Committee, 1933 ; 
Memoer, Standing Emigration and Railway 
Finance Committee. Legislative Assembh* ; 
Founder of Indian Institute of International 
Affairs, and first Governor of Rotary Clubs in 
India. Burma and Ceylon, Address : Madras 
Club, Madras. 

JAMES,MAJOR-GENER.\LSrR(WlLLI.VM)BEIlSARD, 
Kt., 1925; C.B. (191S). C.I.E. (1912) ; M.V.O. 
(1911) of the Late William J’ames, 42nd 
Rojal Highlanders, The Black Watch, and 
of Otterburn Tower, Northumberland. 
b. 8 Feb. 186.5. m. Elizabeth Minto, e. d. 
of late William Minto of Tingri Estate, Assam, 
twos. Edue : U. S. College and Sandhurst, 
1st Commission ID 1886, Derbyshire Regiment, 
1888, 2nd Lancers, Intelligence Branch War 
Ofiice. 1900-01 ; South African War, 1902; 
various stall appointments in India. A. Q. 
.M. G., Coronation Durbar. 1911 ; D. A. & Q. 
M. G. Corps. France, 1914-15 ; Brig.-Gcueral, 
Goneial Staff. France, 1915-16; (Despatches) 
Bre\tt-Co1onel. Temp. Q.M.G., India. 
1916-17 ; Major-General. Administration 
Southern Command. 1917-19; Commanding, 
Bombay District, 1919-22; Director of Re- 
mounts' India, 1022-26. Founder and thrice 
PresKlent of the Kational Horse Breeding and 
Show Society of India, 1923 and Editor, 
“Hoise Breeding,” 1925-1935. Address: 
C o Messrs. Grindlay 3: Co., Ltd., Bombay. 

TAMIAT RAI, Diwan- R\l Bahadi'r, C.I.E.; 
Diwan Bahadur. Kantir-i-Hind Gold, 
Medal, 1030. Barto Gold Ifedal, 1935, 
b. l.'soi, m. 1891. Ednc. : Bhowm. Hohat. 
and Gujarat Eiit. Gmt. Service, 1880, 
served m 1880, Politual Olfice with Kiiram 
F. F., 1880 ; accompanied Afghan Boundary 
Commi^jon, 1S85-1SS6; special duty 
boundary settlement of Laghari Barkhan, 
1897 ; Asst, to the Superintendent of 
Gazetteers of Baluchistan, 1902-1907 ; 
e<‘i vices acknowledged by Govt, of India ; on 
special duty in conn'^etion with revision of 
Establishments, 1910; Asst, to Supdt. of 
Census Operations, Baluchistan, 1910-11; 
Ex. Asst. Comrasr., 1902 ; Settlement Officer, 
Baluchistan, 1912 ; Provincial Superin- 
tendent of Census for Baluchistan, 1920-22; 
ex. VC.. Quetta Municipality. Piiblica- 
lions: Quetta Miinicipni Manual; History 

of Freemasonry in Quetta ; Reports on the 
settlement ot Duki and Bakkhan ; Notes 
on \aiious subjects. Manual of Custouiarv 
J>aw tor BalucliUtau. Address : Ouetta. 
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JAMKU and KASHiUE, ALajor-Gexerai, 
H. H S H B E E Maharaja HARisnsGHJi 
Bahadhr, Ixdar Mahixdar, Sipar-i-Sakanat- 
i'lDglishia, Maharaja of. O.C.S.I. (1933). 
G.C.J E. (1929), K.C.l.E. a91S). K C.V.O. 
(1922) ; Hoiiy. A D.C. (txtra) to H. I. M the 
King Emperoi (1936); Hon. EL. 1). Punjab ; 
Salute 21 Guiib ; Sou oi late General Eaja 
Amarsmghji d. ISUo ; 5. in 1925 his unde, 
Lt.'Genl. H.H. Sliree iXaharaja Pratapsmghji 
Bahadur; Ednc.. at Mayo College. Ajmer, 
and. the Imperial Cadet Corps. Dehra Bun. 
Heir Apparent. Shree A'uvaraj Kaiansinghji. 
b. at Cannes S. France, 9 liar 1931. 
Addres‘i Jammu Tiiwi and Srinagar, 
(Kabhmii). 

JAMSHEI) XrssEEWANJEK, Alerchant. 6. 
7th January 1886. Educ. at Karachi. 
Member oi Municipality, 1914-1934 : Pre- 
sident of Municipality. 1922-33 : Mayor. 
Karachi. 193‘l-34 ; Provincial C'ommissiower 
of Scouts in Sind, Chairman, Buyer’s and 
Shipper’s ( liamber ; President, Karachi 
Health Association , President. Sind Tuber- 
culosis Relief Association, Alember. Sind 
Legislative Assembly. Publications Karachi 
Municipality as at piesent and its future and 
reconstruction of Civic Life. Address: Bonus 
Road, Karachi. 

JAHJIRA : H, H. Rabia Sultana Jehan 
Begum Saheba of Janjira. She is the 
daughter of H. H. The I'Tawab Saheb, Jaora. 
m. to H. H. the Kawab Saheb, Janjira 
In November 1933. Has three daughters. 
Educ. : Privately. Knows English, Persian 
and Urdu and is well versed in music and 
other fine arts. Address: Janjira — Murud. 

JANJIRA ; H. H. Lady Kulsum BEoric 
dowager Begum Sahep.a of Janjira. b. 6tb 
January 1897. m. in 1913. Has only one 
son, H. H. the present Nawab Saheb of Janjira 
Knows Urdu, English and Marathi, which is 
the court language of the State, is a keen 
sportswoman and is well versed in many 
other accomplishments suited to her exalted 
position in life. During the Regency period 
of about 10 to 13 years after the sad demise 
of H. H. the late Nawab Saheb, she carried on 
the administration of the State most ably and 
creditably. Address : Janjira— Murud. 

JASANJ, CH.ATrRBHr.r Vithai.ims, M. h A . 
C.P. 5. 4th IVbruarv 1900. Ife fir^t joined 
the Indian Nati'-nal Congress ,is a v fOiintcfT 
in the year 1917 He wa^ Oiccleil liee- 
Presideiit, fiondia l.ocal 
Board in 192.S He Jed 
the Sat> agraha Move- 
ment III Bliaiidara 
District during 1930 and 
vva)5 the first dictator of 
the District War (’oum-il. 
He is the Crebident of 
(J o n d i a Muniiipality, 
the Chairman. Bhandara 
District Council, Vice- 
President, Nagpur 
Id'ovinciai < ■ongre>*> 

Committee, President, 

C. P. Marathi Proviiudal and Bhandara Dist 
Harijan Sevak Sangh, Wliokhainela Hostel, 
Tilak Vidalayu and Treasurer, Congress Party 



in Assembly. C. P. iv Berar He is also a 
member of A I C.C. He went to jail thrice 
during C. B Movcnicnt. Addrest: Gondia, 
B N. Ry., C P. 

JATAR, Kasuinath Shriram, C.I.E. (1926) ; 
Government Pensioner, b. 6th August, 1871 ; 
m. Umabai Jatar; Educ • Deccan College, 
Poona. Supenntendfcut Residency Bazaar, 
Hyderabad, Im. ; Dy. Commissioner, Berar ; 
Inspector-General or Registration, C.P. ; 
Income-Tax rommissioner, C. p. & Berar; 
Commissioner, ( hattisgarh Division, C.P. ; 
Official Member, Legislative Assemblv, Delhi : 
retired in 3926 Address: 388, 'Naravan 
Peth, Poona 2. 

JATAR, Lt-Coloxel Nhkaxth Shriram, 
C.I.E., (1938). L.M. A s. (Bombay), L.R.C.P. 
(London), M R 8 (England), Inspector- 
tieneral of Piisous, C. P. a' Berar, b. 26th 
May, 1887; m. to Durgahai (died 1922) 
2nd Vimala, d of Mr. B h. Dixit of 8augor 
C.P. ; Educ Poona Higli .School, Wilson 
College, Bombay, and University College, 
London. Received Conmiissioii. Indian 
Medical Service. 1914; served in the 
Great Mur with, the Indian Expeditionary 
Force, Mesopotamia, 1915-1918 ; awarded the 
Serbian Order of the White Eagle 5th Class 
with swords, a D.S.U , and mentioned in 
dispatches: was a piisoiier of war in Turkey 
after the selge of Kut; served with the 
IVaziristan Field Force, 1919-1920, and was 
awarded bar to hi>, D 8 0. ; joined Jail 
Department, C. P. a- Berar, 1922 ; Inspector- 
General of Prisons since 1934. Address- 
Nagpur, C. P. 


.lAVl.E. Morfshwar Chintaman, Dr., J.P. 
and Hod. Presidency Magistrate since 1912. 
5 2Hti> Oct, 1880. rn. Miss Mogre. Educ : 
EJphin.‘itoDe and Aryan Educj»tfoL Society’s 
High Sriiools; studied in .Aryan Medical 
School of Bombay and was a casual student 
of Grant Medical College, Bombay, ftivate 
medical practitioner for over *30 years. 
Elected Councillor, liombay Municipal Cor- 
poration from G Ward in 1910 ; re-elected at 
.subsequent general elections till Slst March 
1939; Chairman, Standing Committee of the 
Corporation, 3922-23; Cliairnian. Schools 
Committee, 1922; Chaiiman, Medical Relief 
and Public Health Comnuttet'. 3929-30; 
('hail man of the rmprovements Committee' 
1929-30 ; Mayor oi Ihmibay, April 1933-1934’ 
Addre\s . Mayor Building, Opjio-ite B R a 
C I. Railway St.ition. Dadaj, Buml)av 14 


JA y.AlvAK, 


iHii JV'l. IION HLE 


iH L K. C N U 


Kamrao. M.A., LL i) , D.(' L , J»c’ 'Member 
Judicial Committee of the Piiw Council’ 
London. Educ.: at Boiubav I niversity ■ 
practised a.s u hairi^tei in Jiomhav Hi"h 
Court; took to public hie iu jijio- ‘elected 
to l’.oin!«y VumKil ,n Mi.j'awi was 

leaaer of ti.e Swai.ij IMity m Bombay C'olmcU 
and Leader ot tlie oj,j,ositi„u uutij Jii, restoia- 
tion alter the meeting oi the (’oneress iu 
Entered Le-i.lative As-e.„Mv" us a rm 
presentatjve ot Jionih.u ( itv m i'92ii, eontiuued 
a membp thereot till leader of 

the Nationaji'.t Party theie fioiu 1927 to 1930 
March Leader of the Oppo>ition in 1930 
bmila sei^iou, nut- a delegate to the Indian 
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Round Table Conference in London and 
member of Federal Structure Committee, 
Member, Indian Delegation Co-operating with 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee on the 
White Paper Appointed Judge of the 
Federal Court. India from October 1937. 
Appointed ilember of the Judicial Committee 
of the Pris-y Council in January 1939 
Publwntions Edited a book on Vedauta 
Philosophy in 1924. Address : Winter Eoad, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

JAYANTI Ramatta. Pa>,'TULU, B.A., B.L. 

6. Aug. 1861. Educ.: at Rajahmundry and 
Madras. Served in Rev. Deptt. in Madras 
Presidency and retd, as 1st Grade Depy. 
Collr., 1917 ; acted as Preaidency » t»gistratc 
for three years. Ez-Meznber, Legisla- 
tive A'-sembly. Publications: A defence of 
literary Telugu and several articles on 
literature, history and archseology. Also 
Telugu translations of the Sanskrit dram.a 
VUararama-Cfiaritam, Amaruka Kavyam and 
Champu Ramayanam. Editor of the Suryaraya 
Telugu Lexicon being published by the 
Telugu Academy and also Volume X of the 
South Indian Inscriptions (series published by 
the Government of India) ; Chairman of the 
Senate of the Telugu Academy (Andhra Sahltya 
Parishat). Receutlv invested by the .\ndhra 
University with the Honorary Doctorate 
degree of Kalaprapurna Addro-^ Muktis- 
varara, East Godavri Dist. 

JAVATILAKA, Sir Do.v B.aron. B .4. (Call, 
M.A, (O.von). Bar-at-Law (Lincoln's Inn). 
Knight Bachelor (1932). Minister ot Home 
Affairs and leader of the State Council of 
Ceylon, b. 13th Feb. 1868: w. Mallika 
Batuvantudawe (d. 1929): • Vidya- 

Unkara Oriental College. Kehmiya : Wesley 
College, (.'olombo : Jesus College, O.xfoid. 
Elected 31ember. Ceylon Legi>iative Council, 
1924-31 and Mate Council since 1931 . 
ilinister of Home Atlaiis and leader ol State 
Council since 1931 ; President, Royal Asiatic 
Society, since 1933. Pubhrufion't : Life of 
Saranankara Snniiharujn Has edited sever.vl 
Sinhalese classical works Honorary Editor- 
In-Chief of the Dictionary of the Sinhale.-^c 
language. Address : Nikape, Drhiwala, 
Colombo, 

JBELANI, Khan SahebBr. Haji Step Abdul 
Khaper Saheb. Ex-3Iemher, LegUlative 
Assembly and retired Medical Officer and 
Superintendent of District Jail. b. July 1867 ; 
m. d. of Subadar Major Yacoob Khan Saheb 
Sirdar Bahadur. Educ. : at S.\int Thomas 
Jlount, 3[adras. Was Member, Cantonment 
Committee, for 14 years , member, district 
board for 12 years of which for 3 years was 
Vice-President and Hon. Magte. Address: 
Saint Thomas Slount, Madras. 
JEEJEEBHOY’, Sir J.oisktjee, 6th Rirt , J.P. 
b. 10th May 1909, 8. of Sir Jamsetyee Jejee- 
bhoy, 5th Rvrt.. K.C.S.I ; Succeeded his 
father m 1931. Educ : Cathcdial and John 
Connon High School. Bomb.iy. and at Gonville 
<fe Cains College, Cambridge, Member of the 
Bombay' Municipal Corporation ill 1934; Re- 
elected,' 193'> ; J, P., 1934 ; Hou. Presidency 
Magistrate. 1935:District Scout Commissioner 
Bombay City, 1934. and Provincial Scout 
Commissioner, Bombay Presidency, 1937. 


Organised Indian Progressive Group, 1936» 
and Its present Chairman ; C^irman 
of the Board of Trustees of Sir J. J. 
Parsee Benevolent Institution, Sir J. J. 
Charity Funds, X. M. Wadia Charities, The 
Bombay Pinjrapole (an asylum for old and 
dDabled animals), etc. Trustee Sir J. J. 
School of Art, D.ivid Sassoon Industrial 
School, etc,, and Director of several Joint 
stock Companies. Clubs. — Willingdon, Rotary, 
Ripon. Cricket Club of India, Flying Club, 
Poona Club, etc. Address : Mazagon Castle, 
Bombay; Fountain Hall, Poona. 

JEHANGIR, COWASJI, SIR (Bart ), M.A. (Cam- 
bridge), K.C.I.E. (1927), C.I.E. (1920), O.B.E., 
M.L.A.. b. February 1879 ; m. Hirabal, 
Kaisar-i-Hind {Gold Medal), 3LB.E-, Educ. : 
St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, and at St. 
John's College, Cambridge. Member of the 
Bombay' Corporation from 1904-1921 ; Chair- 
man of the Standing Committee, 1914-1915 ; 
President, Bombay Municipal Corporation, 
1919-1920; Honorary Secretary, War Loan 
Committee, 1917-1918; iXeinber of the 
Legislative Council; Acting Member of the 
Executive Council, Government of Bombay, 
1921-19*22 ; and 1923-1928. Elected 3Iember, 
Leefelative Assembly for the City of Bombay, 
1930 ; Delegate to the Round Table Con- 
ference, 1930, 1931. 1932 ; Delegate, London 
Monetary and Economic Conference, 198S; 
Delegate, Empire Parliamentary Conference, 
London. 1935, representing the Central 
Legislature ; President, National Liberal 
Federation of India. 1936 ; one of India’s 
representative at the Coronation, London, 
1937 ; Partner. Cowasji Jehangir & Co., Ltd. 
Succeeded his father in Baronetcy on 
July 26, 1934. Address: Nepean Sea Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay'. 

JENKINS. Kvan Meremth, C.I.E. (1936), 
I C.S.. Chief Commissioner, Delhi. 6. 2nd 
Feb. 1896 ; Educ.: Rugby and Balliol College, 
Oxford. Served Great War 1st Bn. H.A C. 
(1914-15) ; 2nd Bn. D.C L.I (1915-17) ; 
Olsfc Punjabis (1917-19) ; appointed to I.C.S. 
(1920) : held various appointments in the 
Punjab, .and Department of Industries and 
Labour, Government of India. Address : 
Delhi. 

JENKINS, WlLLi.AM John, C T.E (1939), M.A. 

I B.Sc. (-^grje. Ediii.), Director of Agriculture, 
B imbay Pri“iideney. 6 27th October 1892, m. 
Lilian Kathleen Margaret Wilson : Educ.:, 
George Watson's College. Edinburgh, Edin- 
burgh X^niversity*. Appointed Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, Indian Agricultural 
Service on 1st Dec. 1920 ; Deputy Secretary, 
In<lian Central Cotton Committee, 27th May 
1926 ; officiated as Secretary, Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, in 1926, and as Director, 
Institute of Plant Industry, Indore 1927 ; 
Appointed Chief Agrieulturul Officer in Sind, 
1930 ; Director of Agriculture, Bombay 
Pre-sidency, 1936 Publieatum : Numerous 
articles on agriculture and allied subjects. 
Addrt-s-i : Office of Director of Agriculture, 
B. P.. Poon.a. 

JEYPORE. Kuui OF. SRI Sri Srt Virrama 
Dfo Varmv, of late Maharaja Sri Sri Sri 
Krishnachandra Deo and late Sri Sri Sri 
Rekhandevi Mahadevj. b. 28 June 1869. m, 
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Sri Ml Sri Heeraiif'M rattaiualiarani «>t ^ 
Patna ^tate E<hi>- . Pri\ately. Mirceeded j 
to thi- cadi on 'll JVh. • fir^t laiulod i 

zarnindar jn TJio o^wiiair about 

14 <I0U -^niiare iiJilf-*- l’»bb> <ii ujvs . Author ' 
of sf-vei.tl work' in Sau'«kiit. ()ri>a and : 
T'diicu .1/'//.' ‘ i’ort Jnvpofk' Vizaiiajtatam ' 
District 

JH\. Af \ 1) I.iU ( \llAhahad | 

r.l. I) f All.ihahad. IJojjy. | 

r> I.itt . (pPiiart' Hindu 1'>J7} M.iha- i 
mahopadlivava nOlOj h Soj.t. 25. 1.''71 j 
//' ''hriniati fiidmuati J.thmitunt i 

Hart'hanuM and (hif'on'‘i ( ollfc*-' Ji^narP'' | 
Lihrari.oi /{ai HarldMiica i 

Proff^vi.r (,f ^aI 1 'klIr Muir < '<;llfcp Allahabad ! 
lufi::-js Print ipaJ '^aii'krit Pollfce. Jtpuarp-, ; 
IbliH-o.j \ K p-ciiaii' Pllor, Allahalvid lni\pr- j 
■^itv (Thrift' t-lft rnd ) l'.i2P';2 ; 

Philo'upliifal J)i-t ipline (Kaniala J.voturp") . i 
Work <jf '^hankaiai iiarya lor The I phitol thn j 
f'ouiitrv iliiidu (,au in it'^ ’^our« t>^ . '^hankara i 
AVd.tiita in it'; xiiiof'' Pun a-Mnn;ui’'a | 
jo jt' ,s»>nrt;*'» luiclnli tiaii'-l if fofn o| ■ 

^pvffol st,uid;ir<l |ili!lo-o|i|ii« al ftxf-' *'*• i 

n, Kt.ac- InMH, AlJahab.,.!. ' 


JHAVKB.I. KRISU.N al MohA-XLAL, Hiwas 
Bahaitk (1020}. M.A., LL U , J P 

SoniP tjmn ffltVAatiDC Judce. ffich 
Pourt ('Porirad) f.idef Judcp. rouit m 
Small 

Arl\ I'fr 
(T'20) 

\ >d^ 

MlMt 



CaUM'.>, r>omb.i\ 
Hec ) . .Tiidicial 
Palanpnr star*- 
/) Deoi-inber 
ni. I'.'hu'. 

Tuoarh Phaviiacat 


P.ondtav P. A (Pir.'? 
('la'" Honot}T« r.iiclnhand 
Pi’i-iani f^avij 

.''hatik.ir Hold Med.U'nt 
j’-'irv Pnzpjnnn of Jiiii.-'- 
pr'idHfiff'^ Huk'liin.i 

Feliin\. Jd|>hjn''toiiP 

C'oIIecp. iWjinhay l.'-'tiiifd on Poman 
Ad\o(Mtf’, Apf'dati' Mdi\ Pouil'HV flicli 
Pouit ('I’jOy-JUU'ti Judc". ( omt oi Small I 
Oiuae.-. Poiiihiy ( "smln -lUd .Mtunbi’i | 
t’f Academic f.Vtun/ jJ ; lit'aii. i umiPj <»ilau. j 
Chairmaii, Poaid ol Stinln' iii Hiijaiati 
and Lihiuiy Coinniirtt'c I msmitv oJ Pom- 
bay Kiiowa (dujaiati, Alaiatlii Hni'ii, Jicncah. 
rrdu, Liijili'-h and iVmaii Lancnac* " 
Hus tia\ filed cxtt u-jin ely (.'onnfidfl with 
about thiity-Iis e Piiblif. Social aii'l hducii- 
tioiii] Jii'liiiitioii" and (’haxifablc 'J’lU'-ts in 
Bombay Ad'//''. i’ltaif Maii'-ioii Kandf- 
wudi, Ciir^rauni }'o-t. J'Oml'a}, Ub 


JINT). H H. PaK 7 IM-.ihU-n- i 
friKiji iMf N(.r r-nn IJ \ it-i-i; \.n. \\ | 

M\hai!\J\ SiK Kwmii SiM.ii lU.uM'in I 
PuiAjTf}. f'o/'tsri. <r( N|, <; < f F // , 

1n 75> . J"*'? A//'//'" ^aiici iir. dnid ''tatt- 

Punjab 


JTN'N'XH, M\no\fii) \(,i h 2".tli 

I)fc J''7r>. 7<; // nt Mr Hnnhan P«dit o/) J 
■ Karat hi .uul in I'aiciaml i;nn>lh<l a*. | 
Ad^OfUtP. Jhuiihav Jhch ( oiirt. Ptf i 

Sfirttarv to 1 )ati.Aiho\ Xauroji. PH)b , | 
Member IrnptJial l.tci-' (oniuil PMn ; 
J^re-'idriifs, Mu'Iiin l.cacut "pa-iotij, 

lb20 , Attended Kouud I’able t’onfereiice. 


1930, Prp^ldent, ilu'-lirn Leacue. Member, 
Central Leui-lativc A".cnibl\ . Addre''^ . 
Malabar Hill tkunhax 

JOGENOHA Tht H<in' Srpj.AR >ir 

Kt. (P>2'i), T.ihiniiar \ira lAtatc Kher 
Di'Sfrict Mini'>rpr tit Aarn ultiirf P*2H to April 
1‘'3: h 2'. Ma\ 1>77 " Wnafred Mav of 

Honocliup < ttfirribiirr r-- ^tN'-raf papt-r" in 
India aiitl Lnckind H.i- het'n Home 
Mini-'fer f'atiala ^tatf of the Punjab 

I iii\ Prf.'ilr of Mk)i Pdiiil. ('f>nf<e , 

-pr\fd tin Indian ''iicar < omnurrpe. Indian 
Taxation Lmpiirx ( l•mn^t^-.inn and ''keen 
< 'tuinuittee. Armv InilHin-ation i oniniittee. 
Alffiiber of ( ount ii tit Matf Ktiitor of E'l^t 
iind 11"/ I’lifJ >■ at K.iiul.i . Viir- 

jah.iii _\."nri I.Uf ..t f; ai Alalal.ari; 

Kaiusil Ahtinlla Aii'*.iii. ‘ IhiN -jiokf (riiru 
Nan.ik . 1 '/////''% \jj;j Holme '•inila /ka'fi 


•TOr.r.v Maioi, Himrai, (.oiait'N <;kav. 
M H Ml n ((.dm I r» P [f (Ikliii) DTM 
.y IT (l.onti ) ( 1 1. iioio) V n s (1-13,5). 
I'. H J* fP')'*) (o'ii((,ii liidinn 

Metinal ''fj\!<‘c h htli Aptil »/. 

Dorppn .Manon >r.uiip>'t Ed>;, Wat'cm's 
( oilecp l.dinT'Uiah lalinbinch I'jinei.itv 
hn-'t ( tunrm'.'it.n I \I s i,.r \ucu't I'kiS. 
(.ffat U.ir PH4A'*. r.a^t \Tiiia ineiitioned 
m tb-'pafthf'. ami .lUMnbd ( IK o H . 
Nfw }m)hi j'tji Dirt-tToi nt Public 

Mealtii PaiMMa 1''22, r>neitoi, Harrourt 
BuTlHr lijAinitf t.j )>!,).)„ Health l{iritrnon. 
I9J*. Duet tor t)r Puldic Health Hurma, 
^hrectoi Heneial, I MS. 
Ibj 5., public Ilf.dth ( ornmi'-iniiPi with the 
(ioNernniMnt ot Jmtia Inspector- 

(P-nofal **{ ( iu( ilospifal- f’unpih. I'i37-l93l*‘ 
Appomfcl Jnifftoi Hcneial I M ^ . \ovenihei 
pi >u }'nhhrttfiofi. .NmiiMoit' corifniiiitioii'' 
ft* the in«‘t)i« il pif.... .^t/t//■C'v Director 

‘biif,..! Imli.m Mfdital St-isicf New J)e)hi 


« l Ml, 


r,' . , 

(Ihi,) Sfiietaiv to ( b»\ei mm-nt of ImJfa, 
l•■|nalll^* Depaitment. h j-uh liecember. 
!>'U To Irene l.ilmn Hill (192.5). Ed>/r . 
fc'iis 1 oKfOf I aml-inlce Knteretl IPS. 
l‘.H4 Matlia-- I’lf-idenij. Militaiy Duty m 
/mlii Ph 7-?'H'» Sfiictnij to tlie (.i7\ern- 
ineiit ot M.itli.i^ Jiii.imc liepaitment 1934- 
ld:5‘». Iffaiv to H)t‘ boxeiument or India 

I'iiMtice Depui tm. nt, Apul l-rjo. Add/e^v 

I A’tuk plat e. Vcw Delhi 

.lONKs, .siK Tl:\tv Kki-Xih Hwin Kt . >r 
PkP. M L C . I pper Htame I i,itt.| Piovuices 
Leci'slalurc sjuc,, 1937 . M.uia-jinc L)it((tor 
(awiipoie Mamital WuiK-, iHri-ttor Mmr 
MilN I'll . f Jt| , h 1 mliu. 

IS72 . ' t't ( dis 111 S. 

done- ami -Maiaaiet 

I’jcm.h K» lit ,/ iijia. 

Edit- K littt.n ’J'Mmet) 
as Met li.uiii al ami Miiunc 

laicitiei I . SCI \et{ a' Minmc 
I. II 2 i n e e I in lUiodi -i,i, 

I S 9 - 1 .s 9 n lolintled 

K m pi f e laiuineei me (n 
Cawnpoie, Mil.-'. KiitiAi 

Imiia C <1 r jw/ J- t / o n 
19 19-1921 hanideil 
1 aw'npore Miemi. .d Woik' peb; 

Mafahcle W.ir. Ichodcsi., [hn^r, bs-Kj. Puitetl 
IrnMiit,., U„r,e, Oilier Cjiuiuandliig 


■rnmlp 

b.. ■ 


Jib. 
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• Prpxidf^nt. L'pper India I'hainber of 
Comiiierop, 1934 Hiid 1935; Member, 

I'nifed Pr'iMine^ ('oimcil 1922-25, 3lpmber, 
J-p^i-laTive A^-cinbly. 192r,-29 . ibamtlTiUde 
( ■onfereiK e. London. 1939 and 1931. l)ei>ut\ 
President. A-"Oriated ( hainf'er''. 392i»-30; 
Vi< e-Pre^ldout Luroppan A>-'Oi iatnni. 1930-31 
and 1932. PrL*>ideitt. Initi-d J‘ro\jn«*e- 
Brain'll Lurop'-aii A'^•^ol i.iti'jii 1939-31 1952 
1933 ami 1934 (.’iKdrjaan Ein]>lo\e«-' 

A^aodatioiiof L pper India. l937-‘’»8. A'/r/o-'s 
rawnpoie Alub launporc India (7 m//-. 
( im-titutional. Bengal, Calcutta . i’awnpou*. 
I'awiipure. 

J08H1 SIK Moi;Ar.\Nr Vl'-in \TH, Kt. 

K('IL. i'A LL i! /' A7 /m/' IX'p- 

can ‘ ul! . I’oona. and KlpbiU'^Tone Poll. 
Bonil<a\. Pia< ti- d Xdvocate in .Indn ml 
Coiniur'.’' I nmt in B*rai tioin 1<84-P‘29 
Home Member. PP Povr . 1029-2'-)* Pipm- 
dent, Ali-Iudia T.iberal Pedmation 1925. 
Pbaiiman. Aue oI Poii-ent * oninuttee l92'^-29; 
AfUo(ate A'i 2 {>ur Hnrh p<»ui( .b/7//-' 
yaupui P V. 


{ 

j 

j 


! 


I 


JOSHI X\l'AY\.N MAI.HAU ICA M L a . .I P . ! 
h .lime L^TO Boon » New Ln^li-h j 

School and De.-eau ‘oil I’auuht m piiuife 
schools and “ovt llwh 8< hooN tm s seai'. 
Joined heiMviits o( India Sof I9i)9 ."e* 
Boinb.w Social M'IMcc League, sun'e 1911 
and Sp( . Bombav I’jesj. Smtal Tb'torm ' 
\ssoc 1917-1929 Sec W India Nat 
Libeia] A-soc . loi9-i929 ‘.cnl >e, jeraiv. 
\ll-lndia Tiade I mon ‘ onures^, 192'> J9 
beput\ Membci ot the (iusonilmi bodv of 
the 1 L Cl . 1922-19‘;3. Kaisar-i-flttid mI\pi 
M edal (1919) Mcnd>er. Bombay Muincd.al 

Porpn . 1919-|92» .Vommated Member »*t 
the l.ei:iJ*latise Assembly in 1921 and a-iam 
in 192L 1927 and 1911 and 1931 to l•'ple• 
sent Inborn interist^ Meinbei. Uo\al Pom- 
mission oil Indian J,.iboiii .is l>.iboui le* 
pje>-entati\c Attended P.ound Talde ( out* e 
1930 . 19)1 and 1912 Attmnlctl the 

meeti!!’.:s ot the .foint P.iilmment.irx Pom- . 
mittec as Indian delet-Mte iJectiMl .Mmibei ' 
ot the iboeiMHii: Bodv of t)ie I L.n «tene\a. 
in 1921 and .ilmim in Pi’.T .b/>//ess s-eixanl- 
ot India >ociPtv SnudliiU'-t Uo.id. Hoinba.v \ 


JPNd, PllAKVsH Bin lUnVOMI PlNV. 

Holue Mmi'tei. 'rehn-ibuliwal ^tat^•. l> r.M 

3()th December ISS4 Son "1 lh'« L\«eUene\ 

P<*niinandni 2 (ieiiecal Bun iui Junu )>.ihadiir 
Buna ot Nep.d LW/f/- 
,it C’Uccn sPolb-ue, Beii.lii-., 
came to India with liis 
tathci ilunim a ie\«ilntinn 
in ISS(> .Uld settled U)) .it 
Btiiare-., held the ]n»st ot 
PiiN.itc .'-een far\ t<» Mis 
Umlinc-s Mah.iiaia Deli 
Miiim>lMre .lund B.dmdnr 
Kami, I'.x-Priim* Minister 
ot Nepal, toi abinit 1 
\cirs. .loimnl Tehri- 
(iarhwal St.ite Sei\i.e m 
November 1925 .isprhatc setretnry. Mihtary 

becrctar>, Home Sci ict:ir\ . 1 'J* 

Instiin tioii, ‘ 
tary, (ienern ’• 
tile Pontinei . . 



( U'et >ei re- 
led ON or 
; Art ot 


Jewellery A A'oiia .Id'/rc-s-f Assighat 
liciuirca Vity A Narcndranagar, Tehri-Garhwa 
state. 

KADKl. siu Mahbib-MI\n I-Mambux. B.A., 
LI. B.. Klian Saheb (l9Db. Khan Bahadur 
(191.S) o.B i; (19-24). Kt (1934). Ketired Di«t. 
lY s-e—'iuii-' rlinlde ainl Landhiihler />. 4th 
N'owiiiber L''7.3 ; m to JC.amrunni-abedum 
Biikliaii Ed'K . Dujerat PoUege Ahmeda- 
bad : .sf Xavier-. Bomb.iv , Povernment 
j..i\\ Srhool. Bombay. As-Dtant Master, 
Bomba V Ldiu atiminl ’Dt‘]»aitmcnr. 1.393-96 ; 
Piim ipal. Mab.ibat Madiera. Jmiagadh, 
1S97-19III . Tutor to Heir- Appaient Juna- 
d.idli. 1901-1903. MiieJmi'je. Bombay 
Pie-idtiie\. 190MS. A^-i-tant Judse, 191S- 
19: Jlernitet .spe( iaJ 'rrdnmal for Kiot Pa<5p.‘5. 
1919. A-'-i'-tant .DnifiP. 19l‘.i-24 . District 
.Tndde. 1924-27: thief Justice Junagadh, 
1027-51 ; Afembei. Atre ot Poiwent (.Viinmittee, 
1029-311. Hon Seeretaiv War A- Belief 
Fluid Aliined..bad, 1914-ls, President, 
Anjnm.iue I-^lain sunm Mu-hm AVakf Poin- 
mittee , Piij'-iat Mn^ilim Ldueafiun .society. 
f'ublu'iitiiiiis “Hi-'' and Fall of Musalmaus in 
Ifnlia; ■ “j.ifeot Sh Sved Aloned Kliaii;" “The 
Poni'ili.itor'- Piiide,' .b/J/f-''- “ Mahbab 

Man7iL ’ Imlhi Pate .Almied.ibad 

K.AJ! Dl.VWS B\1!\L9K Hiku.m, LAbbrRHAl. 
\l A . B s" .\d\.M.it*M \ ^ ) F B P s . F S S . 
r K > A .1 P . 1 L s , K.ii>ai-i-Hmd AledalDt. 
II (la-.- ipifio Pim<jp,il Pnjerar Pnllege 
\hemedaba«l. loimoilv Piufessor of Peo- 
I di.iph.v ami Statisth'', svdeniinni PoIIpcp 
oi < omineiee ami Feouomies. Homb.iy h 
JO Apiil 1>'‘6 hi -Mis Aasantu.ivri B 
sii-tli of smat fellow Immbav [ mvei-Jity. 
sMidie Indian AA omen s I'lnveiMTv .A Po- 
opei.ifive leaclcr ant} uiift'i* ot All-India re- 
puiition. Alblmlia ( o-opoianve Institutes' 
-o. i.itioii Hon .seeretaiv (1929-3.5) and 
A iee-Piesi«ient 19 ;t- ;7 Fonmler Bomliay 
Po-opi iati\«‘ liisiname Soeiets ami its Pie- 
sidenl ( lo '.o- '.5); Boinbav Peodnipiueal 
soi iet\ ami Its l‘ie^n|ent (1929 12) I’resnied 
o\e« . Piovniei.ii ( o-oiteiari\e I orifererir fs 
ol AI\soie (195D aiitl Kajputaua, Pential 
DkIm .-iml (.ii.droi (]9.!7). Boml'av Peogia- 
! plmal ‘ onfeieiiee (P'.r.f f ‘iihl n nf uin\ 
i l.\ej(is«>s m i.i‘onu’ti\ (1911). (iMflme Atlas 
1 o) Imliin l'mj»ne ( 192^1, pnmei onPo-opej.i- 
! tion (192si i o opei.iiiitn m Bi>mbav (19'(u). 
( 'o-op*'ia( ion m ( mii.M 1 9 ‘.21 late and Npeerhe-, 
of Ml Vitbald.is lli.iiker>e\ (I9.’>l) Ptimiplcs 
Of (tem-ial («eo' 2 iaph\ (]93S). <<ieat .Mvsteiv 
of Im* be.vmid Death (PK'S). Lands l)e\ond 
j the Hoidir (!9'.9> yd-o/emr. Puj.irat 
I ( Adleiie .Ahmed. ib.ut 

KALL Avvft.v (;o\(\i' Kofi/rd Profe.sMir. 
I''eiuusson ( oUeue h ls76 l-jhir . New 
Kmrlish .srhoo! am) l-Piumsson loll, J‘oon.i 
Joined tin' Deee.iu Ldin-.iTion Soi \ ot IdHiua. 
as a life membei m 19i)7 Fellow oi Bom- 
b.i\ I niv loi live veais sime 1919 I’lot. 
ot Histotv and Leouomies. Feigussou 
( oil ; .Alembei ‘ oiim i( ot .'-fate. i;>2!-23. and 
ineiubiu Dull, in d'.uil) Bo.ud, 1923-27). 
.S<*( i( t.u.v . D I'L •soficT.v. I’oona. from 1925 to 
192.S, Phairmaii, Bank ol Mah.ii .ishtr.v, 
■ Poona, etc., l.ibria! in I’olitiis. luis ad- 
I iliessed nunveious public meetings, ha-^ 
ljubiislied many .lUiek-a uii economics and 
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political and social reform, and the following 
works' “Indian Industrial and Economic 
Problems,” “Indian Administration,” Indian 
Economics,” “Dawn of Modem Finance in 
India,” “Gokhale and Economic Reforms/* 
“India’s War Finance,” “Currency Reform in 
India.” “Constitutional Reforms in India,” 
“Economics of Protection in India.” "Econo- 
mics in India,” “Problems of World Eccmo- 
my,” “India’s Finance since 1921,** etc. 
Editor, Marathi Weekly “Artha.” Addrest ' 

" Durgadhivasa,** Poona No. 4. 

KAMaT, Ralkrishsa SiTAEAAf, B.A., Mer- 
chant. b. 21 March, 3871. Edvc, : Deccan 
Coll. m. Miss Yamunabai R.M. Gawaskar of 
Cochin. Member. Bombay Leiris. Council, 
1913-16, 1916-20; Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly. 1921-23 (Liberal) ; Member, Kenya Depu- 
tation to England, 1 923 ; Member of various 
educational bodies ; has taken part in 
work for social and agricultural reform, 
lately Member, Royal Commission on 
Indian Agriculture : 3fember. Prorincial Bank- 
ing Enquiry Committee ; Member, Bombay 
Leg. Council, 1930-36 ; Chairman, Deccan 
Education Society, Poona; Chairman, Deccan 
Agric. Association Address : Ganeshkhind 
Road, Poona 5. 

KAMBLI, SiDPAPPA Totappa, B.A , LL.B., 
Diwajj Bahadur, Sir (Kt. 1937) b. Septem- 
ber 1882. £(iuc.: at Deccan College. Prac- 

tised as Pleader from 1906 to 1930 in Dharwar 
Courts. Non-official President of Hub]! 
Municipal Borough from 1922 to 1930. 
President, Dharwar Dlst. Local Board in 

1929 and 1930. Sfember of Bombay Council 
since 1921 ; Deputy President, Bombay 
Council, 1927-30 ; organised first non- Brahmin 
Conference in Hubli in 1920 , was member, 
Railway Advisory Committee, M. S. M. 
Railway, for about two years: Presided over 
1st Karnatak Unification Conlcrence held at 
Belgaiim and Co-operative Conference held at 
Shiggaon in Dharwar Dist. in 1927 : Presi- 
dent, All-India Veerashaiva Conference at 
Bangalore in 1927 ; was President, Dharwar 
non- Brahmin League; member, Lingayat 
Education Association, Dharwar and Indian 
Women’s Aid Society, Hubli; appointed 
Minister to Bombay Government in November 

1930 and also m the Interim Ministry of 
1937. Address: 18, Queen's Garden. 
Poona. 

KANDATHIL, Most Rev. Mar. ArcusTiNE, 
D.D., Archbishop, Metropolitan of Bmakulam. 
Was Titular Bishop of Arad and Co-adjutor 
with right of succession to the first Vicar 
Apostolic of Ernakulam, since 1911; 6. 
Chemp, Vaikam, Travancore. 25 Aug. 1874; 
Educ.; Papal Seminary, Randy, Ceylon; 
Priest, 1901. Parish Priest for some time. 
Rector of Prep. Sem., Ernakulam, and Pri- 
vate Sec. to the flr.st Vicar-Apostolic of £ma- 
kulam to end of 1911. Consecrated Bishop. 
December 3, 1911. s. Rfc. Rev. Dr. A. Pare- 
parambil as Second Vicar-Apostolic, 9 Deer. 
1919; Installed on 18 Deer. 1919; was 
made Archbishop, Metropolitan, 21st Deo. 
1923; (Suffragan sees being ('hnnganaeherry, 
Tnehur and Xottayam) ; Installation 16 
?fov, 1934 . Assistant at the pontifical 


Throne, 3 Dec. 1936 (Jubilee of the Episcopal 
Consecration), Address : Archbishop’s House, 
Ernakulam. Cochin State. 


KANGA, Sir Jamshedji Byramji, Kt. (1928): 
M.A., LL.B., 6. 27th Feb. 1875, s. of Byramji 
Bhikaji Kanga, Share and Stock Broker. 
Educ.: Elphinstone High School, Wilson 
College, and Government Law School, 
Bombay. Advocate of the High Court, 
Bombay, 190.3; an Additional Judge 01 
Bombay High Court. 1921 ; Advocate-General, 
1 1922-1935. Address: 120, Malabar Hill, 

j Bombay. 


KANHAIYA LAL. R.u Bahadur, M.A., LL.D.. 
e.v-Judge, High Court, AllAhabud. 6, 17 July 
1866. m. Shrimati Devi. d. of Vyas 
Gokuldasji of Agra. 'Ednc . . The Muir 
Central College, Allahabad , joined the 
U. P. Ci\il Service on 22 April 1891 as 
Munslff ; acted as Subordinate Judge in 1907 ; 
appointed Asst. Sessions Judge 1908; acted 
as District and Sessions Judge ; appointed 
Additional Judicial Commissioner, Oudh, 
July 1912; acted as Judge of Allahabad 
High Court in 1920 and subsequent years 
for different periods. Promoted Judicial 
Commissioner of Oudh in 1922. Appointed 
Judge of Allahabad High Court again in 1923. 
Retired July 1926: Vice-President, Age ot 
Cogent Committee, 1928-29 ; Member, Hindu 
Religious Endowments Committee, 1928-30 ; 
Member, Board of Indian Medicine, U.Pm 
1026-38 ; Honorary Treasurer, Allahabad 
UmverMty since 1927 Address : No. 9. Elgin 
Road, Allahabad. 


Harilal Jekisojjdas, BA., LL.B. 
{Ihe Hon. Mr. Justice), Judge, High Court, 
^mbay. b. 3rd Nov. 1800. m. eldest d. of Sir 
UhuniJa) V. Mehta, E.C.S.f. About eighteen 
years' practice at the Bombay Bar as an 
Advocate on the Original Side of the High 
Court. Acting Judge, High Court, Bom- 
bay, 1930. 1931 and 1932. Address: 50, Ridge 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


HAivjiiA, Raja Bahadur Sir Rajendba 
AARAYA.V BhANJA Deo, Kt. (1933); O.B.B. 
(1918) ; Raja of ; b. 24 March 1881. m. d, 
of late Raja Ladukishore Mandhata, Ruling 
Chief of Nayagarh State, Orissa, in 1899 ; 
tduc . : Ravensliaw Collegiate School and 
Ravenshaw College, Cuttack. Assumed 
management of Kanika Raj from Court of 
Mards, 1902; Conferred witli the personal 
title of Raja, 3911); Member, I,egisiative 
Assembly and Bihar and Orissa liCgislative 
Council at various times ; Fellow of Patna 
University, 1917 to 1019; Title of Raja as 
hereditary distinction conferred In 1919 , 
Member of the Committee elected by Bihar 
ami Orir-va Uegisiative Council to co-opt 
w'ith the Simon Coniriii.''Sion. 1928. Appointed 
.Member of the Executive CouuoU of the 
Governor of Bihar and Orjss.a, .January 
1929 and Vice-President of the Executive 
Council. December 19:}1 to .lanuarv 1934 
Conferred with the title ot Raja Bahadur 
as personal distinction. I'j.i4 Member 
of thp Government 
of prissa, 19.J8. A.Uns, : JUjkainfal Guttack, 
Urjssa. * 
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KANITKAR, Keshav Eamchandra, M.A., 
B.Sc., 6. 22 Aug. 1876. £duc: New English 
School at Wai and Poona and Fergusson 
College, Poona. Worked as Life Member 
and ftofessor of Physics in the D, E. Sooietys’ 
institutions, 1903-32 ; was in charge of the 
Boarding House, New English School in 1905; 
in charge of Fergusson Coll, Hostels, 1906-14 ; 
in charge of Navm Marathi Shala, 1914-21; 
has been on the Bombay Universitj- Senate 
forthe last 24 years, was on the Syndicate, 
1921-29, and on the School Leaving Examina- 
tion Board for 6 years and Chairman, Poona 
District School Board, for six years represen- 
ted western part of Poona on the Poona City 
Municipality for nearly 7 years and worked 
on the Visweshwaraya Technical Educ.ition 
Committee. 1920. Secretary. Physical Train- 
ing Committee, appointed by the Go\-ernment, 
1928; Principal, Fergusson College, Poona, 
1921-1929, uith a short break in 1924; 
was given Kins’s Commission in 1928 as a 
Senior Grade Officer in the Bombay Univer- 
sity Training Corps. Working as a Life 
Member of the Modern Education Society. 
Prof, of Physics in the Nowrosji Wadia College, 
Poona. Elected Dean of the Faculty of 
Bcience, Univ. of Bombay, for 1933-34. 
Elected Dean of the faculty of Technology 
Uni. of Bombay for 1938-39. Address: 
12, Ganesh Wadi, Poona 4, 

KANWAR S.uy, Rai B.iH.tpuR, M.A . Bar-at- 
Law. Minister for Justice and Reforms, 
Jodhpur State. Educ. : at Scotch Mission 
High School, Sialkot, Government College. 
Lahore, Wren’s Powis Square and Lincoln’s 
Inn, London. Scholarship holder throughout 
School and College career; First Class First 
Punjab University B.a. (1895); Fuller 
Exhibitioner and Prizeman; Arnold Silver 
Medallist M.A. (Physics) 1896; First in the 
University; Maclagan (jrold Medallist; M.A. 
(English) 1807; Asst. Prof., Government 
College, Lahore. Called to the Bar 1900; 
Practised as Advocate, High Court, Lahore, 
1901-1911 ; Principal, Law College, Lahore, 
1911-1921 ; Nominate*! Fellow, Punjab 
Univ. : Elected Syndic and Secretary, Oriental 
Faculty, Punjab Univ. ; Private Secretsiry 
to H. H. The Maharaja of Bikaner (191S)'; 
Chief Justice, High Court, Jammu and Kashmir 
(1921-1931) ; Member of the Delhi Conspiracy 
Commission 1931-1933 ; Elected Trustee, 
Tribune Trust (1932) ; Elected Fellow, Punjab 
Univ. (1935) ; President, Spe<-iul Tribunal, 
Mithri Notes iorgiug Ca&e, Jodhpur (1935); 
Judicial Minister, Jodhpur State (1036). 
Publications : Papers on Art and Architecture ; 
The Qutab Minar of Delhi; Essays in Urdu 
Muraqqa-i'Khiyal; Unlu Drama.— Braliinand 
Natek, Address : Jodhpur. 

KAPUR, Kalidas, M.A., L.T,, Head 3fasteT, 
Kali Charan High School, Lucknow. h. 11 
Aug. 1892. Educ. : llovt. Jubilee High 
School and Canning College, Lucknow. B.A. 
(1915), L.T. (1916) and M.A. (1921). Head 
Master since 1921. Kepreseutative of U.P. 
Head Masters on the Board of H. S. and Iut«r. 
Education (1925-37) ; President, U.P. 
Secondary Education Association (1925-26) ; 
Secretary, Montessori and Kindergarten 
Section of the AU-A''ia Conference (1930); 
Convener of the Hindi Committee ot the 


Board of S. and Inter. Education (1931-37) ; 

I ('hairman, Teachers’ Co-operative Provident 
Society, Ltd , (1933-39) and of U.P, S.E.A. 
Co-operative Credit Society. Ltd.. 1940; 
General Secretary, U.P. S. E. Association, 
(1934-35) ; Visited Japan on Educational 
Mission (1936). Hon. Editor. " Education.” 
PabUciitions : Introductory History of India 
in Hindi and Urdu ; Hindi Sar Sangrah in 
4 volumes ; Sahitya Sainiksha ; Towards a 
Better Order ; Shiksh.i Samikslia ; Evolution 
of tudian Culture in Hindi and Urdu ; Kashmir. 
Address Kali Charan High School. Lucknow. 

KARANJJA, Mil BehbaM Naorosji, M L.C. 
(Upper HoUsse), J P., F.C.I S . is a leading 
businesMiian and Director of many Joint 
Stock Companies in Bombay, a prominent 
member of the Municipal 
Corporation and an Houy. 

Pre&idency Magistrate. 

Elected Mayor, 1939. iD. 

Karanjia has worked for 
23 years either a» 

Cliuirman, Secretary or 
Treasurer of various relief 
fuud^. Se*Tctary. War 
Loan A Food Control 
Committees, 1914-19 . 

Our Day Fund A Peoples* 

Fair, 1921, when Uis 
Royal iiigimesS the Prince 
of 'Wales visited Bombay; Governor's Sind 
Relief Fund, 1930-31 : King George V Silver 
Jubilee A Memorial Funds. ()uetTa & Bihar 
Earthquake Relief Funds ; Treasurer, 
Hospital Maintenance Committee ; Vice- 
Prej-ident, 8t John Ambulance Asso- 
ciation Mr. Karanjia is a great public 
worker. Chairman (uominated), Versova 
Beach Committee, 1924-34 ; Trustee, 
Bombay Port Trust . Member, Standing 
Comnuhee, etc , ami Cliairnian, Works & 
Improvements Coimnittccs of Bombay 
Muiiifipul Corporation. »)n wliosc behalf he was 
also on the Ad\isory c<unmittee of the Jerbai 
Wadia Hospital for I'hildren. During the 
communal riots he did his best to restor 
good relation,-. ))ptvvpen \arious com- 
munities Member, Bombay Board of F’i»m 
Censors , Advisory Committee of the G. I- P. 
Ry and also B. B. A: C. 1. Ky. ; Managing 
Ciuiumttee of the Western India Automobile 
Ass-ociuthm ; Excise Athisorj' Committee; 
Preshleiit. Indian Merchants' Chamber.1932 ; 
Society of Honorary Prt'sidency ilagistrates. 
1932 ami Railway Pas'f^ngers A Traffic 
Relief Association ; Silk Merchants’ 
Association, Chairman of the Public Holiday 
Enquiry i'omniittcc (19391 an Hon. visitor 
to Jail Mr. Karanjia deals on a large 
scale in silk and general merchandise, and as a 
revsnlt of his hrst-haiid knowh dge, has exposed 
smuggling iii silk and other dutiable goods 
going on through lanii-frontiers such as Siam- 
Burma, Balm histun-Sind, etc., and thus 
helped Government to secure additional 
revenue. In regard to goods entering India 
through Kathiawar Ports he insisted on a 
cordon being htrmed at Viramgam as a result 
of his coiiRTence m 1927 with 8ir Basil 
-Blackett, the then Finance Member of the 
(iovernmeut of India. He gave e\idcnce 
before* the Tarilf Board's enquiries into the 
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lextiif. Tiiivad A liidii-trit-s, 
tht' ludiaii Kaiiuav Eiiquirv (, \^ trdgw ood | 
I'uUinutt^r) aa<i riif (.f'ltral i'r<»\niciaJ ‘ 
iiaiikiim Eiiquir\ A-sn ?•'>< t, , 

Kt'Ut Toutrul (, Hiiiijiittep. 3Ir. . 

iilaraiijia K a rc( jpa-ut uf the Kui'.t'r-i-Hiud . 
Afedai, tlie <.in\Lrn"r-(ieiu‘ral " (. tititic.ite ol , 
Merit, Km^ Geoiiie V Ml\tT Jubilee iledal ' 
and Kiii^ -3 Curuuatiuu Medal • 

'■ Slieiiuqe L;i", a. Larruiehvei Koad, Bombay o , 

KAKAI-'LT, H H Mahap.aja DhiraJ SiPw Bhom | 

PAIBEO BAHAUrp YaDUKUH-HaN'DRABHAI, 

K.C s.I , b. IS June ISbd. :ii Augll•^t lt27. | 
Addfet,s . Karaula, Kajputana ! 

KABVE IiATTAiKLVA GoPAL M A. (Bombay). I 
'!>eeietaiy, lieeeaii Eilueatiou Souety. Fei- i 
gu'^ou Goileae. Pooua. Fellow Bombay j 
L'liiver^ity. b. 24 Dee ISdS . m 1**24 Sunuiti- 
bai. d. ot All Khaie. New Eiiglidi 

Seliooi and FeigiG-;on ( ollege, Pooiiu, Godben 
Aledallbt ld21 ; A\'ed<leibuin Srholar 
Proie-j^or o: lli-toiy and Ki onoinh s »i- 
gu's-'ou College. Eooua, lb2S-15.>b> : Briutipal 
iind Pioie>^6i 01 Histoiy and Eeonomn's 
Wlllingdoa Collide, Dt. ''Utara, l'Ma-40: 
Lieuteuaiit and lor ■iome tuup Acnii" Adju- ' 
taut Univorsity Training < oip-? lh24-2.> ; ! 
Gave evident^e betore Iinliau Sandhurst ! 
fommittee lC>2d and Bombay Phy^jeal 
Trainina Committee 1*)2 h. l.oeal Seeietaiy. 1 
Indian Stathtical InMituce . Member. Indian 
Economic and Political sciem-e A^-^o* lations ; 
has irequemly loutubuted to the pre&n 
on political economic and eoustitutioual 
matters Publtrubon^ Two Marathi 

books on Principles or Economics and 
Indian Economic Problems (11*27. 1‘J20> . 
Federations, a study in Coinpar ai\e Politics 
(1933); Poverty and Population in India, 
1937 ; Indian Federal Finance ( 1929); Geneva 
and Indian laiitour (1931), Economic Gondi* 
tions in tlie Deccan at tlie advent of BritGli 
rule; Parliamentary Governnient (1934) ; 
Economic Planning in India 1933. Un- 
employment Assurance in Imlia, 1938 
Addre'iS FfigU'«f'()n Gollcge, Poona 4 

KASHMIE, ilAH^uA.rA OK, see Jammu and 
Kashmir, Alahaiaja of. 

KASTUPvBHAl Lai.bhai, MiJJmvner. 
b. 22, Dec 1891 m Srimati Sardaben. 
d. of Air. (.'himaiilal A'adilal Za\er of 
Ahniedabad A'duc. ; at Gujeiat Gollege, 
Ahmedabad, Hon secy., Ahmedabad Famine 
Belief Corniiiittee, 1918 19 ; elected 
Vice-President, Ahniedabad Alillov^neis’ 
Association, iy23-2d ; elected member. 
Legislative Assembly as a lepreseiitaticc of 
the Alillovvuers’ A.''>‘>cjatjoji (l923-2r») ; 
Nominated as a delegate to the 12th 
International Labour Conference at 
Geneva, 1929; Nominat>d delegate to the 
I8th International Libour f’onfeiem e, 
1934; Elected President, Federation 
of Indian Chambers of C'oromerce arnl 
Industry, 1934'.55; Elected Preddent, 
Abine<lahad Millowncrs’ Association. 1935 
and 1930 . C on-'Ultativo Member, British 
Indian Tiade Delegation to England, 1937. 
One of rile h-adei'- and Pie-'ideiit of the 
Jam Goinmunitv lu Xndi.i, mz., Sheth Anandji 
K.ihauji and managing their laige religious 
muds. Addres-i Pankoie’.s ATak..!, Ahmedabad. 


KATJU, DR. Kailas Nath, M.A . LL.D., M.L. 
A.. AdNucale. Allahabad High Court 
b. 17th, June 1^87 in. Pup Kl-hun d 
ol Pandit Niiaiijan Xatii Kaul of Jodhpur 
Ed’ic. : Barr High School. Jaora (C.I.). 
Forman Christian College, Lahore, Muir 
Central College. Allahabad Commenced 
practice in the District Court at Cawnpore 
(l'J08-14i and joined the High Court Bar at 
Allahabad in 1914 ; obtained the degree of 
Doctor of Laws from the Allahabad University 
(1919) ; enrolled as .Advocate of the Aliahabad 
High Court (1021) ; member. Council of U. P 
Provincial Congress Committee for several 
years elected Chairman. Allahabad Municipal 
Board (1935-37) , Chancellor, Prayag Mahila 
Vidyapith . President. Allahabad Dist. Agri 
Association ; Editor, Allahabad Law Journal 
(19bs-3r). Hcranie Afim-ter loi Justice. 
Tndustrle-« and l>»rvelopnicnt. Go\ eminent 
of the I'mted Provinre- in 1937 and resigned 
in 10 19. Aleinher. .All-India Congress 
Coinniittee -iU‘ e iHTh Februiiiy 194u. 
Piihhnif lOii^ : -A thevi* on the Law relating 
to Ciiiniual .lud Actioiui))le Conspiracies, 
and a commentary (with Mr 8 c. Das) 
on the (.'ode-5 of Cnil and Criminal Procedure. 
Addrefi 19. Edmoustorie Koud. Allahabad. 


KAIL. llAi Bahadur Baja Pandit Hasi 
Kisuas, M.A., C.8,I.. C.I.E.. b. 1869. 

Revenue Minister, Patiala Educ.: Govt. 
Coll.. Lahore; Asstt. Commsr., 1890 ; Jun. 
Secy, to Financial Commsr. . 1893-97: District 
Judge, Lahore, 1897-98 ; Deputy Comiur., 
Jhang, 1808; Settlement Oflicer, Muzaffar- 
garh, 1S98-1903 ; S. 0., Mianwali. 1903-8; 
Dy. Commsr., 1906; Dy. Commr., Muzaffar- 
garh, 1908-09 : Dy. Commsr. and Supdt., 
Census Operations, Punjab. 1910-12 ; Dy. 
Commr., Montgomery, 1913; Deputy 
1 Commissioner for Criminal Tribes, 1917- 
I 19; Dy. Commissioner, Jhelum, 1919; 

I Commissioner. Eawalpindi Division, 1919-20; 

[ Commissioner, Julunder Division, Nov- 
ember 1920 to November 1923 ; 3Iember, 
Royal CommibSion on Services, 1923-1924 ; 
Commissioner, Rawalpindi Division, 1924; 
retired, Nov. 1924 ; Member, Economic 
Inquiry Committee, 1925 ; Member, Indian 
Tariff Board (Cotton Textile Industry En- 
quiry), 1926-27 ; Dewan, Bharatpur State, 
April to October 1927. Prime Minister) 
Juiiimu <uid Kashniu State, Ib.U-Jg . acted as 
Biiuie Miubtcj. Patiala, 1935-41). Addres-i- 
Patiala 


K.AY', 8lK JospU'H Asi'DhX, Kt. (iu27), J.p 
.Managing Dh-ector, \V. JJ Brady w Co’, Ltd ’ 
Member, L'uu 71 cj 1 iif Imperial -Aoricuitiirai 
Kesearch. h. 20tli .lamuirv m 1928 

Mildred, seeoiid d ef late J, s. and E. a! 
Burnett of Eou.ley, Derbyshire, {d born 
ITth October 1931), Kdur : at Bolton, 
India to present firm, 
1007; Jfan.iging Diri'ctur and Chairman of 
Bo^Yd or sevt-rai coiiipanic^ under their 
control : Cbairinan, Bondiay Millowners' 

As^cmion, i'):)!, 3u22, l!):j5 and Empioj'crs’ 
Deh'gate to International Labour Conference 
1923 ; Officer in Bombay Light Horse ; Vice- 
Pr^snlent. ( bamber of Commerce, 1925 ; 
President, 1926; Vice-President. Indian 
Central Cotton Committee, 1925-26-31-32, 
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Chairman, Back Bay Enquiry Committee, • KHAITAX, J). P , it.L A , Bengal b. Aug. 14, 
1926 ; Chairman, Prohibition (Finance) Com- , 188$. General ilanager of Birla Brothers, 

mittee (Borabav), 1920. Address : Wilderness Ltd , Councillor of Calcutta Corpora- 
Cottage, A’epean Sea Road, Bombay. tion, Presiienc of Bengal I'lying Club, 

Chairman of Sugar En- _ 

EAZI Hifazat Aii, Khan BAHiDCR, quiry Committee. Member. 

B.A., LL.B. b. 1892. in. 1918. Educ. : ; Sugar Control Board. 

Jubbulpore, Aligarh and Allahabad. Elected | Co'mmittees of the 
President, Municipal Committee, Khandwa, i Indian Jute Mills Associ- 
1920 to 1924 and 1933 to 1939 ; Member, 1 ation. Indian Sugar 
Central Provinces and Berar Legislative ' y,qis Association, Indian 
Assembly, 1936 to 1940; Member, Central Sugar Syndicate, Indian 
Provinces Legi5]ati\e Council, 1923-1936. Chamber of Commerce, 

Minister for Local Self-Government, Public etc. President of: 

Works, Public Health, etc., Central Provinces Eederatioii 01 Indian 
Member, C. P. and Berar P^o^inclal Transport Chambers of Coiiimerce. 

Authoiity, 1940. Address . Advocate, xhe Indian Xatioual 
Khandwa. Committee of the International Chamber of 

KELKAR. Karsinha ChintamaN, B.A., LL.B., Commerce, The Bengal Millowners’ A'^swia- 
(1894); ex-M.L.A., Editor, Ke^ari, Poona. 1=* a director of seve^l cotton 

«4 Aii^ 18:-A m. Durgahai, d. of Morotant ami sugar Mills, etc. He was a 

Pei.dse. Mira], Poona, Bombay Uist. t 

Court Pleader till 1891; editor, ilahmtta, mo*" “‘J, 

Poona, from 1S97 to 1919: editor, Ke.^an of ( 

fr im 1897 to 1899 and again from 1910 to and 1930. Member. Indi.in Delegation to the 

1931 Municipal Councillor from 1898 to 1924 , Intenutiorul Labour Ccmerence in 

President, Poona City Muninpality lu Vdlt 

•infi a’^ain from 1922 to 1924; President, India. 19«,9*3-. Ihe Jute Enqiiity 

Bombry Pro\incuU Conference, 1920; Dele* Conirnittce. 1933, Bengal Board of Lcoiiomic 
gate and member of Congress. Home Rule ^ 

League deputation to Eiiutand in 1919; ^ 

elected member of the L-gisUuhe Assembi> Indian Industrie at the Indo-Japiuie,e iradc 

in 1923 and 1926. Publications: Book^ in Mara- Agrocmcnc an.l the Imlo-Laiica^hire Agiee- 

thl: 6 dramas, 1 historical treatise, 1 treatise ment Member oi the Board ol Industries, 

on ’ >Vit and Humour, Biographies of Bal : I^ojal 

Gangadhar Tilak and Garibaldi, Historv of Exchange Place, caivutta. 

Ireland, A treatise on Science of Politics, 
in English ; Case for Indian Home Rule. 

Landmarks of Lokmanya’s life ; " A Passing KHAN, T)R Sm Rhua.vt AUM.ai, Kt . 1193.-,) 
Phase of lohtip. Pleasures and PriMle-Zs j. cla,s Unuours, and fiold Medalli,' 

of the Pen.” lU'tired Iwm puMic Uf^e (193. ) p^^enKin in Ih.tnry, luU; Litt. 11. 

Address: rilaklload. ..adashiv Peth, Poona Piofe.sor of ilodmi indiiin History 

City. .. Alia. T.a>t i-rtifh 

KKONJHAR R\.t Kcmar Laxmi 

AauayaN Bn\N'.T\ Df.o of h 2.'>th Jnlv 
1912. (' Ra* Kuuinr ('alN’gc, R.upur G'lM 

where he was a hr>t cla>s Scut Gradiiatetl 
- wifli di'-fimtioj) from the 
Sfutti-h Cliureli t’oilege. 

CiiU'Utta T'uiAer-ify in 
Tiiured all over South Imiia 
ami Cejhm ami Malted 
M >rp. TruA .ine‘ire and 

l ot )iin State'i He |)r«>reeded -- a ^ . 

r<.bfigl.in<!foi liigher.'-tn-he^ Hi^oiy, 1914. Lilt. D. (Hublm). lUlS.Memhe] 
and loiiu'd the Middle I'niti'd l‘ro\inees Legi-lativc ( nmieil froc 

'I’emple t'T a eoui-e in Monidabad, V 1’ , 1924-3(> Gave eAidenc 
1 l.aw and tin* London ] befDre the Reform-i Enquire Coniinittce 

i. ot Jie«)ni>nin > fni i 192i; the Refurnis Li "uoniic Eiiquir 

trammg in puidie Adinim- | Committee in 192.^, and other Con: 

>«tration After leturmug inuii England he | mittces in V P Mudnn delegate to th 

underwent a < nur'C of Adiuini''trafi\e tiainmg , Round Tatde ('onfereiiee. 19:iU-32 ; Delegat 
in Ban-Mlore for -i\teen months .iml is to Joint Select ( omnuttee on (;on^tltutloni 

now heToing his brother in the .Idministra- Reform'^, P.m ; President All-lmlia Mushi 
tion of the St.ite. The Kumar is an all Couferenee, H<niorary Seerctar> t 

niiind Soortsiji in ami has been utilising ISIuslun l>« legation to U"und 1 able ( otjferonc» 

all hi .iiiftr,”; i,, ti. loom-.-., of MhUths ; M.,n.„.r led.ral otru. tmo 

A Etlui ation HI his btate. U.-isthe I’lesident and numci.ms other suh-L omimtt. « s ot th 

of the I Of il l',o\-Srouts \>mi( i.ktioti He Is .t Hnet‘ Koumi Tabk- ( oiib r»‘nees ami joii 

kyell^tudl•'llt..l■|;.•oll..ll,i,,.lnd I’ohti.s «hldi Solp.-t CoinniitOo . 

li.'iMi ill- -111 1 1 il -illiii-t- of mt'-ri-t from siilLitivo ('..iiiiiiittii'. Jo mill ijlib I i liftr(iii.( 

il^- 0,/,.o K,-oiiJh.ir.'arli, 193d /-.-Wi. ../...a' F.nnidiT ,iild Ldito 

Kmnilu; 8U1.S L,,-! A ? Odi.i- t,U 19d', of tho Jouru.d H Hiduu, H.,tor 


KHAN, T)r Sir Siuia.vt AUM.in, Kt . |193,')), 
V> X., First Cla-sx Honours, ami Gold MedallKt 
and Prizeman in History. 1914; Litt. !>., 
I'JIS Piofexsor of ilodern Indian History, 
All.ihabad Unhersity, 
sim-e 1921. Aiipointcd 
Othciating Membei. I'ederal 
Public Ser\ ires Coimuis- 
sion, Xcw Delhi, fiom 
May 6tli 1940 to July 
Si-t 1940 h. February 
1 s93 III F.iliinida Khaniim. 
L'dnc. : (Joverniuent High 
Si'JiooI, M o r a d a b .a d , 
J ni'er.siti of Dublin B..\., 
liist class Honours in 

ITistoiy, 1914. Lilt. D. ( Dublin). 191S. Member, 
I'niti’d Pro\inees Legislative (’nmieil from 
Monidabad, V V , 1924-30 Gave evnlence 
before the Reforms Enquire Committee, 
192i; the Reforms L.i onomic Enquiry 
Committee in 192.=>, and other Com- 

mittees in V P Muslim delegate to the 
Round Table Conference, 1930-32; Delegate 
to Joint Select Committee on Constitutional 
Reforms, ; Presalent All-liulia Muslim 

; Conference, 19.4:^; fbuiorarv Secretary to 

' Muslim D« legation to hound Talde (’onference. 

Muuber ut l-ed*ra! Mrmtme Mib-Comniittee 
' ami iiunieious other Suli-L oninuttces of the 
thiee hound Table ( oiib reni-es ami joint 
Seleet C«)nmdttct‘ , yienibf'r, A icerov s (. ou- 
sjjltative Committee. Ronml Table Conference. 
19:>2 ruhh'ntiiiti^ Founder ami Editor 
tiU''l92'> oi the Jouriia! >1 Indian History 
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Puhlished Anclo-Portneuese X^otiations 
relating to Bombay. 1667'1T63, etc, Addresis: 
31, Stanley Road, Allahabad. 

KHANXA. Rai Bahadur Mehr Chand, M.L.A., 
Rai Sahib (1927). Rai Bahadur (1936). b. 
1897: Educ: Bdwardes College. Peshawar 
One of the founders of the Hindu Sahha in the 
Xorth-West Frontier Province and its Presi- 
dent for several years : took active part 
during the past 20 years towards safesuarding 
the rights and interests of the Frontier minori- 
ties ; in 1929 submitteii a detailed memoran- 
dum to the Royal Statutory Comml'^inn. and 
also gave evidence ; in 1930 submitted an 
exhaustive memorandum to the first Round 
Table Conference : was appointed a member 
of the Frontier Regulations Knquiry Com- 
mittee set up by the Government of India 
(1931)*, was elected to the Frontier Leg. 
Council (1032) ; gave evidence before the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee on behalf of 
the Frontier minorities (1933); was responsi- 
ble for the convening of the Frontier. X^iinjab. 
Sind. Hindu-Sikh Conference at Pi-?hav\ar 
(1934), and was elect-ed Chairman of the 
Reception Committee ; was member of the 
Frontier Corrujdion Knnuiry Committee and 
of the Provincial Franchise Committee: was 
a co-opted member of the Lothian and Ham- 
mond Committees ; was Finance Minister, 
W. F. Province (19:J7); Leader. Hindu- 
Sikh Nationalist Party lu the I'loidici Lei'i— 
lative As'.eTubly. Address : 28 Sadd.u Road, 
Peshawar. 

KHARE. Dr. Narayan Bha'-KAR. BA.. M D , 
Nagpur, b. 1884 C P. 3Ic<hcul ser\i*‘e 1907- 
3916 Resigned from Government service in 
1916. Member of the Legidatue Couned 
of C. P. and Berar from 1923 to 1*.>20, elected 
on the Swaraj Party ti<*ket. Imprisoned in 
1930 Civil Disobedience Mo\ enu-nt M<‘mber. 
Central Legislative A'^sciubly Iroin 193"» 
to 1937 where he placed on tlie Statute a bill 
called the “ Ajiya Marriage Validatum Bill.” 
First Prime Minister of the thuitral l’ro\ine(‘s 
and Berar (1937-3.8). Addre'if,: Indira, 
Mahal, Dhautoli, C.P. 

KHER, B.al (5a>ga1)1I vk. B.A . LL B . Ex- 
Prime Minister. (i<i\eimuent P,oinb:iy. 
b. 1888; Educ. at WiBon College. 
Vurjeewaiid.is Madh.iMlas San-'krit Srtu>lai . 
Bhauoo J)aji Fn/ein:ui Dak-hiiia Kellow 
Enrolled as Vakii 1912 Sohntor 191^ 
Partner. Messr- M.iiiilai Khei AmbaLil A' 
Co . Solicitor'' l,x-lM'!fc’( toi. Bombay Mutual 
Life Assuiaiice Su« letv Ltd. 'lukiiig acti\** 
.part in polita-' "ite c 19J2 \ 

of the Swaraj Paits . 8fcictai\ ot the Haidoh 
Satyagraha Iiujuny t 'cujjinittee . .Meiiiltei, 
All-India Congress Coinmittee. in I'l.in; 
senten<-ed to eight months rigorous niipiiMui- 
ment and fine. Again arrc'-ted 1942. '•en- 
tenced to two year-' rigoiou- iinpri'.onmeut and 
fine. Ex-Pre-iderit. Haiijaii Se^.ik .'“'Jirigh 
Maharashtra. FouiKler. Bombay J.ega! Aid so- 
riety; Co-Eilitoj. ]4onil>a.^ Law .rouiual. 
Vice-Pie-'i'lent. Sliiadhan.md Aii.ith ALihil.i-h- 
ram . Lcadt'i. I'.iimb.i> f-cgi-latuic ( migie.''' 
Party Piime Miiii-tcr, 19.J7-39 Addn-^s ' 
Char Bung.ilow, 14th Iluad, Khar, Bombay 


KHDUf. BHAWA.Vff Akja.v. M J. A. (Bombayf 
b July 20 19(i2. IS vt-nitir partner "f Messr.-. 
Arjan Kln'mji a ( i' and a Director of the 
Arjaii Khiiiiji Ginning A Prt-sing C'o.. Lt<l 
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C<»uimitt«-c i>f th 
Mere liant-' (hand 
19;4 and rcpri-cnt 
Chambt-r ” on 

}5«>inbay Munififul ( orporatam He aBi 
reprc-entetl tlie ( hami.cr for Mune time 
on the Board of Tru-tecs for tlie J’ort ot 
Itoiid'uv Be ici.rcM'nt" the Bomhav Legi-la- 
tue As-ciid'lN on the Advi^orv Committee 
ot the 1 I*. Ids. .MoiulM-r. All-India 

l ongre-^ ( oiiiinittce, and Treasurer of the 
Bombay Pr"\ i.il ( tuigo"". ( ouiimttee ' 
Member of Till* Lombas ProMine Harijati 
Sevak Sangli. and be^jdev. Trustee rT 
se\eial( haiitable Iru^ts A.hjrc^^ •‘•Western 
>ir Plierozeslia Mehta Road. 


India Hous. 
l’'oit, I'.ojiibav. 



Balwant K.nir. has two 
Giaduated finm 
tlie Priiic(‘ of Wales College, 
-hnnmu ijipi Joined imliati 
.\ndit A" .Xnoujits IlPpt 
I i0fy. Com eived an<l started 

■ a nnnernerit m the Punjab 
loi * be* king .ibduitioii 

'• of Women (hganized 

Punjab Women’s Piotc<‘- 
, tioii League pib), amt 

w.ts it^ S(‘uet.ii\ for two 
- ^e.u■. K(''igned' in 1935. 
p*)ptiiui wiitei of tuioks 
(»n eomjfetitiM* ev.unination". has <dso wiitteu 
w I hul'lu .it lo^J^ Jjjr ( ri)\ ernnient seivants 
wliieli h.i\e been appioved by the Cential 
(oneinnu'iit .dino-it all the ProMiieial Go\ein- 
meiits .uid Heads ot l)ep.utments thioughoiit 
India. 111.-. « *)mment.uies *>n A««-ount book-. 
,»ie bigbl\ ( omrrieaded rcteienee books 
keenly mteier-tnl m social work ,ind iin- 

emjdo.Mnent pioblem J'>‘hj/r„f/o/,s • 

Kuiidaiiunt il Rules Lxpl.iined \ Pit. tied 
Guele to Piecis-NMitni,^, .,,„1 <)rti,.i!d 

( *me-i.oiidviu e. Gu\eiiiiiiei,t s.nants Rules 

All L.yumnations* •o-n. lal Knowlcl-e C)ues- 

.'""r-J"- ■""i v'"'""""’*" 

I (11. ket. -I.Wiv., |„ihuif. 

, KHO.-l.A K (N-H, i; ,.„,,.rietor, 

I Hie Iii.peM.il I’lilili.t,,,,^ , ,, (‘;„,eiu- 

, ‘'I k I'olleL'e. Liihnre 

I 1.11- Ik.iiie., I . ..III.-. Il.iiik Tl(i4 Puilj.ili 

ikik i iiiiiM-ii..! 

l.ll.hll,- M.U, V.tl |,l.hl.tll,.l 

went lilt., hijiinHtjun iii iU2k, Heiiibei; 
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l^xet utive )nj«ly oi the lu-liau t haml)ei oi 
y oiuiiiei ee • Kx Meiiibei N W K A‘iM'50iy 
boumiutee. Laliuie . r"bh"ittvit^ “Kho^Ja , 
L)iie<.toty." lh'>0-lb aud Iinj)eiial , 

< <>i<»aatjoit Duibai.” '■ IiiJlia aiid tin- W.ir " ■ 
H.l il. Kui'i V and the l‘iuiie'>oi 

India and the Indian Einjiire,” " India and ' 
Nazi Menace.” " Leading Men ami Women 
in India.” " Indian B.inkmu Yeai Book " | 
State-^ dictate- and Wlio ^ Who in India I 
and Buinia ” Editoi : " Daily Heiaid ” ' 

Addrt'sb . Po-t Pox x*50 Lahoie J 
Td. " Kliosla.” 1 

KHUNDKAR. THE Hox. MR. Justice Nur.vl ; 
A7EEM. PA, (Cal). BA.. LL B. (Cant.ab.). 
Called to tlie Bar fiuin Lincoln’s Inn, January 
1918, Jiidce, Hi'jh Court, Calcutta 6 . 17th ■ 
March 1890; m. Rose Maicar, jrrandohild ( 
of the late Stephen P Afianoor. British Aaent i 
at Ispahan and niete of the late Dr. M. S. P. , 
A^anoor, O.B.E , Biiti-h Consul at Ispahan . i 
Fdiic.. 8t. Naviei's College. Calcutta, and i 
Peteihouse. Cambiid'ie Le«-turer L C C. 
Senior CouuiieKial Institutes, 1018-19; 
Lecturer in Meicantile Law. Calentt.\ I’niwr- 
bity, 1921-24; Pie-idency MauBtiate. 1920; 
Judiie Small Causes Couit, 192.1. Deputy 
Ta'iral Kenieinhraiu ei Heieja!. I'ii4. * \ i« e- 
I’re-idetif, All Indi.i Sot letv lor pie\enthm 
(if Cinelty to .imiuaD 19'59 ” 1‘iihln iit>otts 
MiMellaneous aitu lt*',. .Idd/eN-?; CaUutta , 
Clnh. Calcutta. ' 

KTBB. Maphayrao Vixayak, Sardar (here- 
ditary), Ilao Bahadur (1912). Di\au-i-Klus | 
Bahadur (1920), 31. A. (19U1), Aitmod-ud* ! 
Dowla (1930). Vazir-utl-dowla. 103:>. Retired | 
Deputy Priino Minister. Holk.ar State. 
Jndore. b. 1877. tn. Kainalah.ai Kiive. Educ : 
Daly CoUege, Indore; 3rnir Ccntial Colleue, 
Allahabad. Hon. Attache to Agent to the 
(iovernor-General in ('ciitral India; Minister, 
Dewas State (.1.13.), Pi(6/ic(dio/i« ; articles in 
well-known inagazmes in Hindi, Marathi and 
English on Ecoriorinc-. limt>*ry and Anti- 
quities. Addrea^i : Saraswatmiketaii Camp, 
Indore. Central India. 

KIMATRAI Asoomai.Rao Bahaitr. J V., b. 
October lb84, Ediir. . X J. High School, 
Karachi Belong'5 to a pronunent and we!l-re')- 
3 )ected family. A pieniier rcMdent oi Kaiaclii i 
and a leadiiiu member of 
Suidhi Punjabi i'oininuui- 
ty. Llei ted by joint electo- 
rate fiom \aiiou!3 Waids to I 
Kaiachi ilunuipal Coipoia- j 
tioii and xerved theie on I 
the ilanaging Committee, j 
* iaiden Couunittee and other 1 
Committee.-,. Hony. 3Iagis- : 
trate in 1913 ; Spe«'ial Firxt 
Cla.-^s Matristrate, 1921-38; 
Lite Member ul Ida Itieu 
Poor Welfare Association 
and Member on 3Ianaginti Coinuiittee : ^ Life 
Member and Honv. Treasuiei ot S P. C A.; 
Vice-President oi Hindu Cieiuation Ground [ 
Improvement Trust; Chaiiman of Smd 
Hindu League; Hony. Sec letaiy and Treasui- 
er of Karachi Branch ot Overseas League ; 
Hony. Tieasurer i Trustee of II. M. King 


Empeioi’s Aiiti-TubeKiiIOsis Fund (Sind 
Branch). Hon. Ticasurer. Sind Provincial 
rubeicMilo'is A5s/)Liarion. Recipient of 
Cotoiiatioii Medal. Atrinaraa and Gold Watch 
foi help reudeied during Civil Disobedience 
Mo\ement. • 65, Britto Road, 

Jamshed Quarter. Karachi. 

KIKPALAXI, Hiranan'I) Kuushiram, C.I.E.. 
LC.S., M A. jBom.), B.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at- 
Law (Lincoln’s Inn). Chairman, Bombay 
Port Trust, b. 28 Jan. ISSS m. to 
Gull H. Gidvani. Educ. : N. H. 

Arademy. Hyderabad (Sind), D. J. Sind 
CoUege. 'Karachi and 3Ierton CoU., Oxford 
Asstt. CoUr. and Magte., Ahmedabad, Broach 
and Surat. 1912-1918 ; ilunicipal Comms.sr. 
'^uiat. 191.S to 1920. I'oUr. and DDt Magte , 
Kaiia. 1923-24: Dy. Secietaryto Government. 
Re\. Deptt , 192D20. Collei'tor of Kolaha, 
1928; Deputy Secretary, Indian Central 
Committee, 1929 ; Collector of Panch Mahals 
and Political Aeent, Kewa Kantha, 1930-31 ; 
MmiiLii».iI Com'inis'^ioner, City of Bombay, 
1931-34; Member, Legislative Assembly. 
1935: Seerctarv to the Government of 
Bombay, General Department. April 1935; 
Cliiei SecretarA to the Government of Sind. 
1936-38. Address: ‘North End' Caimichael 
lloa<L Bombay. 

KNIgHT. Hr.NRY Foi.rv. B.\, (Cantab)., 
ics. c I i: (19)6). Aiitiser to H. K. The 
Govt-ruoi ot Bombay, h 19th Janiiaiy, 
l.x.su //f .Jessjt* spt-nep. d. ot Sir Robert 
iMinc.in Bell. K C s ) . c.l.E . I C.S. Educ.: 
H.ulevbmy College, taiux College. Caiiibiidge. 
.Assistant Collectoi. Bouih.iA Picxldeuey ; 
Indian Aimy Kesene ol Dltireis. 1915-19l’9; 
Rosal i’hiug Coip.s, Ko\a[ .Ail Foiee ; 

11 urns appointments m The Bombay Pie- 
xideiicy imhulmg Deputy Secretary, l-'inance 
Dep.utmeiit; Diiectoi of Commercial 
InrelligeiH e . J)iie<toi ot Industrie?,; Seeretaiy 
to Tlie Gowiunient of Bombay, Home Depart- 
ment : seiietaiv to tlie Go\einiueut of 
Bombay Geiiciul Depaitment ; Comimssionei 

01 Lxcise, Bombay. AtUhes'i : Byculla Club, 
J>oiiil»uy. 

1 KOLHAPUR, His Highness, the Maharaja 
j op. See Indian Princes’ section. 

'KORKKAL, Ypshwant Sadashiv. Kav\akaus- 
tubha. Vi ittasamiat. Sakal- 
kalakoMd, etc. Eui/t 12th 
Dei eiiibei 1885 Ed'ivuted 
j>n\ately. .'semiig m tlie 
Finance dcp,iitment ot 
H K ll ThcNizam's Goxein- 
nieut Moie inclined 

towaidsPhilosO]ihy(Vedant). 

Liteiatuie aud Aitx A 
xeisatile genhib and a poet. 

Has \witteu poetry in 
Maiathi, Hindi. I'ldii aud 
Peisiau. Author oi aliout 
btteeu volume-5 in Marattii, Hindi and Urdu. 
Pubheutiou^ . Maiathi— Poetry ; 1 Kavyakn- 
sumkalika.2Pusiip-pakaIya.3 Sunuiiisaurabha, 
4 Pushpa-paiag Prose ; 1 Vieharvaibhava, 

2 Kaustiihha-kirana. 3 Vasho\ila.s. Drama; 
Viiodhahhava. Himli-Poetry . 1 Vaxhobimba 
Piose: 1 Sudhuuhhu, Urdu-Poetiy : 1 Sojos>a 
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or K,\Iju-i-uii'i,ir. 1 Aitah-i-ulaii. 

JJiaiiia : 1 ‘2 K^uishma-i- 

isiika All L'nlu-Maicithi l>ntinnaiy. Ilt- 
iit at Hal nitniiuiii PhotoniapJiv 

I’aiiitiiiu' ’^uk-'liiuaiL-khaii iMiiiiitp 

.i'/f//^vv ^iuilil)uuila II\ilfial)Ad Detraii. 

KOTAH, H. H. LiErr.-CoLONEL, Mahi Mahen- 
dra -Vaharao Sir Umed Singhji Bahadcr, 
Maharao of, G.C.S.I., GXM.E., G.B.E., b. 
1S73. s. Address ‘ Kotah, Rajputana. 

KO'! ELA^VAT.A. !\Iajor John Euinel, 
Muu'ter or l oiniaunii atiou-' aiul \\oik~. 

of < eylou aii(i Alajoi, ( evloii Lralit 
fnraiitiy. h. -Itli Apiil Ivjs Ednr. . Ho\al 
Ouluiiibu aud (-uUe‘_'C*. C'.nu- 

bii'lL’e Addie'!), . KaiiikiwaJla Afounr 
l-iNima. (V\luii and Hoitou Loil^e. Hoitou 
Hlu i- 

KOTHAVALA, Pheroze Dhanjishah, B.A., 
LL B , Bevvan, Rajpipla State. 6. 19 April 
188b. m. Tehiui, d. of late Mr. K. R. Kama 
of Ootacamund. Educ. : Eajpipla Hiiih 
School; Elphinstone College, Bombay, and 
Government Law Colle^re, Bombay.' Prac- 
tised on the Appellate Side, Bombay High 
Court from 1912 to 1915. .appointed Pihaie 
Secretary to II, H. the Maharaja of Raj- 
pipla, 191ft; Naib Dewan, Rajpipla, 1927; 
I)ewiin, Xov. 1930 Address : Rajpipla 
(Guj.iiat States Agency). 

KOTHAWALA, Captai.s Jamshed Dorabsha, 
R I.A.S.C., A.I.K U., J.P., Director iV Ton- 
truller, Poison Limited, b. 4th September 1893. 
m. 1928 Jer Poison, Member representing 
Trade Interests, nomina- 
ted by the Governor- 
General in Council, on the 
Indian Coffee Ce.ss Com- 
mittee trom 1935. Idv. 
Superintendent, St. John 
Ambulance Bngade Over- 
seas. Honorary Presidency 
Magistrate Irom 1934. 
Delegate from the Rotuiy 
Club ol Bombay, to 28tli 
Rotary International Con- 
vention, Xice, Flame, 1937. 
Represented Bombay District at tlie Golden 
Jubilee of the St. John Ambulance Brigade in 
London, 1937. Presented at His Majesty’s 
Levee 2Sth May 1937, Mrs. Kothawala 
presented at Court 5th May 1937. War 
Service Badge and Certiticate Army Head- 
quarters, 192U : War SerMce Badge from St. 
John Ambulance Brigade London, 1921 ; 
Honorary Life ^Member (1922). Vote of 
tlianks {1925),St. John Ambulance Association; 
Gold Medal (inscribed “ For Courage, Re- 
source & Humanity ”) presented by the 
Government of Bombay for services rendered 
during the 1919 riots at Ahmedabad. 1922 ; 
St. John Long Service Medal, 1923 ; Long 
Service Medal Bar, 1932 ; Jubilee Commemo- 
ration Medal, 1935; “Serving Brother” of 
the Venerable Or<ler of St John, 1937 ; Coro- 
nation Medal, 1937 ; Long Service Medal 
Second Bar, 1938. Cane<l to A i my Service 
IVli. 1940. Address : Cuffe Parade, Colaba, 
Bombay. 



.KRISHNA UAL', •-‘lu M\>ukK Xa.njunmah 
1 Kt . CT. 1934. Diwau Balia lui. 1924. Raja- 
kai\apia-akTa. I'l-jj . letiu-d iiienibei oi 
1 uuiu il I 'itNii iiUK-iit "I Ms'uit- h 27th 
•Lui 1^77 t'.'In, Alahaiaja'- ( ulleci 

My-oie Htlil aiq-umTiuent- Ulidei the 
Goveiiiment or .'lysoie as Cumptroliei 
Fiiumcial 8efretary. Piesident. Mysore State 
Lire Jnsurnnee l ommirtee Member oi Coum il 
Chahiiiau oi tlie i’.oaid or Management oi tiir 
1 M\-oie Hull Woik- and Dewun Addre'f' 
j Ba-avanmiili. Baugaluie (. ity. s. India. 

^ KRT^HXAMACHARYA. R.iii BtHADEF. SiF. 
1 VaM.al ThifiajnK-VIa, KClL. (1935) 

1 Kt . ily.-;3). B A . B L., C I.L . (I92b). Dewan 
or Baioda 6. Is?!, tit sii Rangaimnal. Edur 
I Pie-ideiay Coii.. Madias and Law Coll , 
Jladia-- Entered Madul■^ ( i\ ii Ser\i(.e by 
competitive examination. ( olleetor of Runi- 
nad . April 1924 to February 1927. Secretary to 
the (lOvernment of Madras in Law. Education 
and other Department’*. Joined as Dewan or 
Baroda. iebiuary. 1927, servire-s being lent 
to the Baroda Government. Acted as a 
delegate to tiie three Round Table Conference'’ 
and the Joint Pailumeutaiy Coinniittee and 
Jlenibei oi the Fedeial Structure and Federal 
Finance Sub-t.'ommittccs and Reaeive Bank 
Committee jiom I'hjo to 19)4 Delegate on 
I'Chali of India to the .^'*embly of tlie League 
of Xation« tor the Se-’^ioii held in September 
19)4 and l‘*3ft . attended H.M.’s Coronation. 
193< ; Advi'ser to the Indian Delegation to 
tlie Imperial Conieieiice, 1937. 'Addresbi 
Diiuiain, Baroda, 


KKISH.N.A?S\ AMI AIYANUAR, SaKKOTTAT. 
M A. . (Ma(iIa^. 1899) . M R A S. (I'Mi.)) F R 
HBt S (19u4-3fi); Hon Phi). Calcutta 
Imvei^itv <1921), Kao Bahadur (lugs); 
^ ^ 8 ^ (1931) ; .Mysore Title “ Kajanevu'’- 

akta (lujg) ; Dewan Bahadur, June 193ft: 
Editor, .lournal oi India Hi^tojy. h. 15 
Apul ls71. Ill lh9J and 1915. Edtir. . 
St Jo-'eph’.s College, and Central College. 
Bangaloie Pr(->ident. south Indian .As-o- 
cuitioi) Madui'-, 1908. Fellow of the Madias 
^Ili\er•^irv, 1912-30; the Mysore rniversity, 
^iu< e 1919 Pioies-sor. Central College. Bun- 
galoie ; Pjore.-*sor ot Indian Hi*torv and 
Ardueology, L nivei'-itv of Madias,* s,iiice 
Xovembei 1914-29. Founder and Hony. 
Vne-Pa‘,,ident, Mythic Society. Bangalore^ 
•loint-lvliioi, Indian .Viitniuai y. ]‘)2.3-33 ; 
Picsident. Faculty ot Arts, ^ladra-^ University ; 
Reader, Calcutta Univei'^ity, Hony. 

Corre.-^pondent, Arrh;*'Ologif af Sijr\ey of India 
1921; General Serretaiy, Indian* Orientai 
Conference. 192ft- )3 Member, Indian His- 
torical Record rommi'-iuii, 1930- President 
Boiiibuy Hhtoiical Coimievs, 1931 ’ President’ 
Indian Uiieiitul Conleit-nce, Mvsoie 1935' 
AiliJ^ : Sil)uaji,i,” 143 , Biodles lioat( 
Mylapoie, 5radja> (s). 

Aiyar, Sir Allaei, Kt 
Xdvorute-Geiieral, Madras. 6. May 
1883. m. \enkalak:.hanmia. Educ.: Madras 
hri^tian College, Law College, Madras. 
Aj>pruitice-at-law under the late Justice 
I « V" Iyer; standing counsel to 

I most of the big Rajas and Zamindars of the 
I Aliwiras I residenej ; appointed Advocate- 
1 General in 1929; Member of the Legislative 
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Council : awarded Kaiiar-i-ilmd Sii\er . 
Medal in recosniition of his philanthropic 1 
work. 11)20; I)e\uiii Ikihadur in lHiJO ; ' 
Knichted iiioiuhei uf tho S>mlnMtc j 

ot tile 31adras Unher-ity ii>r sc\cra) mmis; ) 
Member of tlie Senate of'the ^ladias Univei- ! 
sity ; takes interest in all public, social and ' 
religious njovements : has subscribed large j 
ttinounts to charitable institutions ; has [ 
endowed larze sums of money in the 3ladras, ! 
Andhra and Annamalai uni\ersitie3 ; help- j 
ed several poor students ; member oi the ; 
Cosmopolitan Club, 3Iadras ; delivered the i 
Convoeatioii addres.= of the Andhia University ' 
in iy30 ; member of the Expert CoinniitUfs i 
appointed by the Governnient of India to 
amend the Law relatins to Partnership and [ 
the law’ r»dating to the sale of goods. Adtlress' , 
Ekamra Xivas, Luz Church Koad, IXylapore, . 
3Iadras. i 

KU3IA11APPA, Jagadisax 3IohaN’da?, 3f A. I 
(Harvard). S.T.B. (Boston), 31 A . Ph D. ; 
(Columbia) ; Professor of Social Economy I 
m the Tata Giaduate Si.hnol or Social 3Voik 
h. April IG. ISSC. lit Patuam Apiias.nny. 

B A. (Madui'i), 31 A. (Punjab) f^dur. ■ 
Doveton Colleire (Mailra«). Haivaid. Boston 
and Columbia Viiheiaities. Specialized 
ill .Philosopiiv. Socioloiiy and Edurutiou. 
Appointed Piolespoi or Philo&opliy. Lucknow 
Chi istiau Colleire. ; Keadei ui Pbilo&opby. 

Luckuow I'lUNei'sity. Delegate to j 

ilie Geneial Couteieme oi the M E Cluucli, 
r.S.A. 1P24 ; and to tlie Ihfh WoiM < ou- 
ieience of tlie 31, (' A , HeBmgioi^, 
Pinkind. ]‘)20 3[ejiilier or tlie fn^nrute 
of Inteiuational Politu «>. League of >iation-^. 
(xeneva, 11)2^. TiawUed extcn'iNely in 
Kuiope and Aineiua, luMteil to liMtuie 
at Coineli. S.viacuse. Columbia and orliei 
Aineiicau Appointed Piotewu 

of Philo'‘Ophy and Sucmlogs, 31\soie I’lmei- 
'■ity U>.U. Appomteti to the i»n MUit po^irum 
iu’iy:’a5. Hus loutiibiited iiuiiieioU’s arthk-N 
to jomnals on Philosophy, Education and 
social M'ork. Aildn’.sa Xcighhouriiood ilou»e. 
Bjdilia, Bombay. 

KURWAI. His IllGH>Kl;S XaWAB StttWAR- 
Ali Kh\n. b. 3st December 1901; Sue. 
2nd Oct 1900 Ediir. • at Dalv College, 
Mayo Collige and II 31 C , Sandhur-t m. 

to e.d. of the 3iawah ol Bho]ial and sei'oml 
))t. to 2i\d <i. of the IJsawab ot \Va\ Ad'iiras 
Kurwai, C I. 

KUSHAL Pal Sinoh. Bvtv Bah vi>rR, -31 A , 
lAiB, 3r L A. (Central), Kaja ot Kotla. b 

De<!. 1'), 1R72 Fddi'^t >011 of Shriman Thaknr 

Umrao Smghji 3faternal T'ncle of H H. the 

Maharaja of Jaipur. 
Her'L'ginzed head of Jadoii 
Kajputs in U. P. ui. 
llani Copal Ivumanji, 
aunt of llai*;-Tbhlaulah 
Ibija Bahadur Ihincham 
siiighji of Pahargarh. 
Onh' ''on Kajkuinar 
< bij( ndrai'a) Singh, who 
married tlie younger sLter 
ot H II. the Maharaja of 
Tripura, died on 12th 
Dec. I'JJh E.x-3[iuistcr 
tor Education U. P- ilember of Senate of Agra 
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Uiii\er?.ity ; TiU'^tce and 3[embcr of the 
Managing Committee of Agra College ; Twice 
eiictcii Chairman of Agra Diftrict R<»ard ; 
Chaiiiu.m <d FiioZiibad Muiiii ipality tontinu- 
• •iidy f->i tbiireeii vtai".- wn.-: aJ-M) an cleited 
imiiibt'r of pn'MiK ia! and Ceutial f.egi-'laturea 
for three dc< ades ; has ^pent large sums of 
money 111 popularizing hand spinning and 
weaving; Drviite> uio>t of iii- time to luial 
uplift. iUio(oiiti»n^ ' Se\eful booklets jii 
Hindi ami Eiigli-h on pulitual. ‘Sunal. eiono- 
mi<-. ami educatumal ••u}/je«t's. Adihi'i't : 
I’oit Kotl.i, Agra. 

KUTCH, H. H. 3IAHARAJA Dhiraj 3 I 1 RZAN 
Mihakao Shui K-HESgauji sawai Bahadur 
MaharaO of, G.C.S.I., (i.lM.E. b. 2drd 
August 1800. m. 1884. Represented India 
Impeiial Conference, 1921 ; received Freedom 
City of London, 1921. Undertook to give 
l:.d,600 montbly for support of Indian Regi- 
ment during European War, 1915 ; represent- 
ed India, League of Nations. 1921 ; received 
Freedom OI the City of Bath, 1921. Salute 
17 guns (19 guns local hereditary). Address: 
Tiie Palace, Blmj, Kutch, 

LAHORE, Du Hector C.crRV, 0. C., Catholic 
Bishop of Lahore, since 3)arch 1928. 6. 1889. 
Btlgium. Kduc.: Seraphic School, Bruges. 
Joined the Capuciiin Order at Enghien, 1907 ; 
ordained priest, 1914; came to India, 1920. 
Adtlress: 1, J.awrenee Road, Lahore. 

lACilliMANDAS lIoTi'HANP. h. l."th 
Dccnni»ci !9[2. stiU a bachelor. The oiilv 
'•on .»f late s.th Hotchand Nebhaiulas of 
Shikarpui, Sind. Hx' is 
a leading hmdloid and is 
earrxiug on liankmg 

busiues' at Kar.uUi He 
i' al-o the owuvrot i»ue uf 
tlicjaigc't priNutc iibiaiics 
ill Smd. a semi-piolt — ioiud 
sound-iccordiug Studio and 
a Chemical Laborator\. 

I'atron Tlie R .1 <1 i d 

Institute . member ot tiie 
oseisea-leagm* .Author 

of '• Unalterable Laws 
»>f 3[uney 31uking " “ Peaceful Wajs of 

Moaev ALiking ” (m print) Chief hobbii • 
studMUg and auuh-mg tlie h\es of suecessful 
M'|f-iiu<le millionaires ot the wurld l*re>ented 
mIm-i atch to ^ad^lbella Icmitle of Shikarpur. 
J'.i.CU Addn'-'s: Harchandrai Building, near 
31 \V. Clock Tower, Karadii. 

LAITHWAITE, JoffX (llLBEKr, C.8.I. (1938), 
C.LK (1935), PriNute S-'Crotary to H. E. 
The Yicewy and Secretary to the 

Governor-General, b. 5 July 1894. Educ.: 
Clongowes. Trinity Coll.ge, Oxford. Served 
in C.ieut War (wounded); appointed 
to India Olfice 1919 ; Private Secre- 
tary to Earl Wiuterton. 3f.P., 1922*23, 
Parlv under-Seert tary ot State for India 
and A^^istant Priiate'Secietaiy to Secretanea 
of State ror India, 192 5-24. Specially attached 
to Prime Mini?ter (Mi. Ramsay 31acDoiiaid; 
for Second Round Table Conference. 1931 ; 
Si‘eretaiv, Indian Franchc^e (Lothian) Com- 
mittee 19-32; Secretaiy, Indian Didimitation 
Oominittee, August 1933 to January 1936. 
Address : Viceroy's Camp, India. 
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LAKHTAK, CHIEF OP, Thakore Saueb Bal- 
VIRST.N’HJI KaRAN’SING^UI, b. U Jail. ISSI I 
Succeeded father 8 Aug. 1924. Addrett : \ 
Lakhtar, Kathiawar Agency, Bombay. ‘ 

LAKSHMI Xahayan Lal, Uai Sabib, j 

Pleader and Zemindar, b. 1870. m. to * 
Sriniaii Xavaruni Kuiiwer. Educ.: at ’ 
Aurangabad, Caja and !*atua ; a 

nominated member of tiie first Legis- 
lative A-iSembly. and n(»n-otRciai Chaiinjan, 
Local Board, and Central Co-operative Bank, 
Aurangabad, and Chairman oi its Advisory 
Committee. Pabtications : Glories of Indian ; 
Medicine, Saliyug, Samudrajatra, 'I'welvs | 
Main Points of Co-operation, Cpdeab Munjarl j 
and Charkba Mahatmya Hindu-Miisalman I 
Ekta, Sn Gitaratnawali, Sri Gandhi Gita j 
and Artodhar Arti. Address : Aurangabad, j 
Dist. Gaya, (Bibar). 

hAL BADSHAH, Sayfd Mohi-ch-Dis Sajjapa t 
Darbar Ghau< ia, Pir of ^iakhad. ^ 
M L A. (Punjab) b in Derember lOOS. Is 
a dirett doeendant of Hazrat Mohi-ml-T>in 
Abdul Qadir Gilani, Ghaus-ul-Azarn of 
Baghdad (one of the 
greatest J?aint <*f the 
MiMini World). A 

Sajjiula Xaf'hin of one of 
the ino't fainou-. ami 
re\ered shrines of the 
P u a jab. He has 

numerous followers in 
the Northern Punjab, 
and large number of 
Muslims in the X W T P. 
an<l transiMirder trii>es 
tluim him a-, their Pir 
He is a Statesman of modeiate \iews who doe^. 
nut belie\e in ne^iati'e polieies He is a 
Saddar-i-Axam and founder of the " Aii'^ar" 
MoNeinent, wliich lias lor its aim uplift of 
rural masses and amehoration of tludr eoiidi* 
tion. He alwavs takes keen interest in the 
Welfare of his rounfry and in his diseiples in 
particular. Addrem : Makhad, District 

Attock. 

LALKAKA, JehaSOIR ARDESHIR, b. 3 March 
1884. Grandson of Khan Bahadur Sir 
Kowrojee Pestond, Vakil, C.I.E. 
m. Miss ' Tehmi Jamsotji Kharas 
of Bandra. Educ : Ahmcdabad High School ; 
Klphinstone Coll., Bombay; SirJ. J. School 
of Art, Bombay and St. John’s Wood and 
Westminster Schools of Art, London. Painted 
life size memorial portrait of Sir Pberozeshah 
M. Mehta for Municipal Corpu , Bombay, 
and H. H. the N'awab of Kampur's life 
size portrait for Durbar Hall, Rainpur, H. E 
Sir Leslie WiDon’s portrait as District Giand 
Master for the Ma-ouic Hall, Bombay, 
portrait of H.E. Sir James Shitfon for Council 
Hall, Patna ; portrait of Lord Braboiirne for 
Bombay Secretariat. Member oi the Govern- 
ment of Bombay Board of Examiners for Art 
Examinations, 1917-1938. Chosen by the 
Govt, of India to copy royal portraits_ in 
Encland, 1030. for the Viceroy’s House, Xew 
Delhi. Dy. Director, Sir J -T. School of Art, 
Bombay, in31-35 Awarded the Kiug-Empeior 
Georire' V. Silvei Jubilee Medal 19.35. 
A/idre.-s- ; Studio, 20, Xepeaii Sea Road, 
Bomi>ay. 



LAMOXD, SIR William, Kt (1936), Managins; 
Director, Imperial Bank of India 6. 21 July 
1887. m. Ethel Speechly, Edar Harris 
Acadeuiy, Dundee. Four years with Royal 
Bank oi Scotland : joined Bank of Bombas 
in December 1907. Address : 3, Theatre 

Road, Calcutta. 


LATIMER. SIR COLRXENAY. B..\ (Oxoii.). 
K.CIE. CI.L. (1920). C S.I. (1931) 

AdvBoi to tlie ''cdctaiy ol “state lor India 
b. Septembei 22. Kibel PiiniiO''e 

d. OI late Sir Kolieit .Aikman. Educ 
St. P.m!’-. bool and ( < hiiKh. Oxioid 

Knteieil l.( .s. 1904 . jtnneil Politiial DejJt 
1908 . RcNciiue l'umiiii'..>iuiier N'.W.F P . 
1929, Re-'Kleitt in K.a**hiun'. 1931 A t».C. 
m the States ol Wotein India. 1932. Addi- 
tional Secietaiy. Pol Dept. India. 
1937 .Setretarj to H. E. tlie Crown 

Representative l93S-4o. PubVu uiions : 
reu-us ot India 1911. Vol XIII. Xorth- 
WV'st Fiontiei ProMiiie. Arff/re-'v; India 
OHice. London 

LATIFL Alma. CTE. 1032. GBK. 1919: 
M.A.. L1...M. (I'antal. ): LL l>. (Dublin): 
Bajr, J.rs. (letti. Jaii li»3S) : b. 12 Nov. 
1S79, Educ . St. Xa\iei's. Bombay, also 
l.oinlon. I\ujs. Heidelbeig. i aiiO : ' joilieil 
is'.is. St .Johns Coll . Cambiidge {Mucmalion 
Jaiw Scholar): Nt in hotli paits oi 

J.aw Tiipos. joined ICS in Punjah, Jan 
1903: Divt Jinisie. Delhi. 1911-12, Director 
ol i’ublic Instriu tion, Hydeialiiul State. 
1913-10; Reiiuiting badge and mention 
in G.iz of Tnilia lor valuable war seiviees, 
1919: Comiiu. and Pol Agent Anibala ; 
aDo meml*ei, Council of state, Nov 1927. 
Deleiiat(‘. InTenuitioiial L.iw Confeience. The 
Hague. M.uch 19.9); Delegate, Jntei-Parlia- 
menfaiy Conteience. London, .July 1930; 
iliity with 2iut and 3i(l Indian Round Table 
Conteidiee.'. London, lt).{o, 31 A 32; 

f manual Commissioner and Keveniie .Seere- 
taiy, Punjaii. Febniary 1934 to December 
1937. Piihlic'ttiOH'. : Ktl'eits of NVar on Pro- 
peity, l)emg studies in International Law 
and Policy, 1908; Indu.stiial Puajal* . 191 1 ; 
\auous addiesses, aitiiles, reports. Addre-'^s 
Al-mauar, ilarkness Road, Bombay , 
Athenaeum. Pall Mall, London. 


L-Ai 1 HE. Anna Bab.ui, M A . LL.B (Bombay). 
b 187.8. /,i to .Fyotsuabai Kadre ot Kolhajuu. 
Educ. . Deu vin College, Poona ; Plot, ot Liu'U.vh 
iiajarara College, Kolhapur, iyu7-l9li ; 
Kducational Inspector, Kolhapur, till 1914’ 
President, Southern Mahr.itta Jam .Assieiu- 
t ion .aid Karnatak Non-Br.ihm,in bc.t^fne : 
Edited “ Deccan Bijot (1918-20) ” ; Member 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly 
1921-23; Member of the Unirersity Reform* 
Committee, 1924. Diwan of Kolhapur 
1926-30. Diwan Bahadurship Conferred in 
1930. Attended Indian Hound Table Con- 
ference m London as Adviser to the States’ 
Delegation. Chairman, Central Co-operative 
Bank Be muiin t ni:j2 • Finance 

Mmi'iei, (.oveinmeiit <u Bonihav WSV-3H 
"'(Englishi ■ 

Growth of ButUh Empire in India" 
(Marathi) ; -'temoirs of Shahu Chhatrapatl ", 
• Shalm Lhhactrapatiche Chantra " 

m Marathi (1920 Problems of Indian 
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States (English) 1930; “The Federal 

Constitutions of the World” (Marathi), 

1931. Address ; BeJgaum. 

LAW, Bi-MALA CHURN. One of the leading 
Zeinmdaris of Khulna, Benaal, o^\'ner of 
extensive properties in Calcutta, b. October 
1891 Has one son. Educ . Metropolitan 
Tiistitution (Main). Pre.-'i- 
<lencv Colleiie, Cniversity 
Law Colleiie. Calcutta. M A 
(First Cias-< First, 191U). 
Fh.l). (I'liil). B.uhelor of 
Law (1918). (.ioM Medalist 
and Prizeman. 8ir .\sutosli 
Mookerjee Child Medalist 
(irithth Memorial Ihize- 
luan: Silver Jubilee IMedalist 
(19:LS) aiul Coronation 
Medalist (1937); Honv. 
Correspondent. Arclueo- 
loirical Survey of India . President. Cah-utta 

GeouraphicarSociety ; Ad\ocate, High Court. 
C'ab'iitta : Jt Editor of Annual iiibliograi»hy 
of Indian Arclueology of Kern Institute. 
Holland; Flditor. liemjal: Pad d- . 

Vice-President. Indian Sihool of Oriental 
Art, The Indian Research Institute . ^lember. 
Koyal Asiatic Society ot Great Britain and 
Ireland ; Fellow, Koyal Geographical society 
of London. Royal Asiatn- Society <if ]>engal. 
Life Member. Indian Association for the Culti- 
vation of Science. Bengal Ivlucational So( ietv. 
Council of Education f<»r Women, chinsurah 
W’oodburn Club, .Member of Executive 
Committee of TulierciilosL Asso< iati<m. Bengal, 
Medical College Ceiiteiiai>, Sir John .Andcr.son 
Casualty Block for the Metlit.d Colh'ge 
Hospital, Member. British Indian Asmm i.ition. 
Sundarbau baiulholders' \ss.ieiation Foun- 
der of Free-stmlcntslnps m Calcutta .Medu-.il 
College. Bengal Engineering College. Govern- 
ment Commercial In>ti(ute, and J>i B G. 
Law Trust Seiiesinthe Royal \siatic Society 
of G. B. cV J. lor original research, l)onoi ol 
many beds in Cahutta ho&pit.ils. Author of 
se\erai books on Aucieut Indi.iri History ami 
Culture. Addn'^s : 43, Kailas Bose Stn-ct, 
Calcutta. 

LEACH, The Hon. Justice Sir (Alfred 
Henry) Lionel, Knighted (193S), Chief 
Justice, High Court, Madras, b. 3 Feb. 
1883 ; m. Sophia Hedwig Kiel, d. of Prof. 
Dr. Heinrich August Kiel. Jtoiiw. 
Called to the Bar 1907. A[iii<)iuted Judge of 
the Ilangooii High Court. 1933 . apiamitecl 
Chief JiistK’P, High Coiiit, Madras, 1937. 
Address ‘ Brodie Castle. Ailyar, Madras, 

LEWIS, Clinton GKEsHA>f. Biigadier. o i; E 
(192X) ; Fouuder’h Medal B^yal Ge«»gi:iphii al 
Society 1937. Snrve\or General ot India 
b. 25th A'o\ember 1887 (i ahlbrma). m 
Lilian E>re Lewis. Edar. ; Switzerland 
(pn\ate!\). RMA Woolwkh 1903-04 
Commissioned Royal Engineers, 1904. Joined 
Survey of India on 7tii A’o\ ember 1907 
Miri Mission Su^^ev Hetachmeiif ]‘.H1-12 
(ireat War 1914-18 Afghan War 1919 
Afghan Boundary Comim'sion 1919 Tuno- 
Iraq Boundary C'oiiimis^inn 1927. Siuwvor 
General of India 1937 Addi»’‘^\ Ao 1.1, 

Wooil Street, Cahutta. {Home adihi->\ 
IJovds Bank, ll. Section, t) i’aJI Mall London, 
S.W. 1.) 



LEWIS, Sm WiLLUM H.\wthorne, K.C.LE. 
(1938), C S.I. (1934), CM E. (1931), I C.S., 
Reforms Commissioner, Government of India. 
b. 29th June 1888. m. Alice Alargaret Rose 
Hewitt, widow’ of Lieut. Ronald Erskme 
1 Hewitt, R.X and daughter of tlie late George 
■ Edward W'oodhouse. Edm:. : Oundle School 
' and Cains College. Cambridge. Address : 2, 
I Rolicrts Road, Aew Delhi 

LI AKAT ALT Sii S\ed. AI A , LL.B.. Kt. 
(19.34) Memhei ot Cabinet, Bhopal State. 
h, 1st July. 1878 ni to Akbaii Begum 
(now det'ii ). Ed'u- Baiielly College. Bareilly, 
FP. and Alnir (ential College. Allahabad 
Eiiteied .seivive ot Bhopal State in 1993, 
held many ililleient I'ost^, and received 
the title.s ot * A'asii ulmulk ’ and ’ Alotama- 
dus-siiltaii ’ liom the St.ite in lecognitiou 
Ol distinguished seiMics. Addu-'^s : Bhopal, 
CM. 

LIAQAT Hayat Khan. Xawar, Sir. Kt , 
KB.E. Aitmadudaiila Viqaiulmulk. Tazinii 
Said.u . Ex -Piimc Almbter of Patiala State. 
b. Kt Fehiuai\ 1887, m. d. ot Mian Xizam- 
muddin, late Piiiiie Ministi'i ot Poouch State. 
Ediir. . Pihately. Ketiieil lioiu seivice 
ill i;»4o. AddieW: Patiala, 



On more than 


LIJ. AVATI. B\I S\HKB Patwardhan, 
SHKOUXr SWBUMOA' VTl IHK RAM>AHEB 
ot Jamkhaiidi the noble nuisort of Shrhnaiit 
R a j a shankarrait I'araslmramrao ahas- 
Appasaheb Ihitwaidliaib the Rajasaheb of 
Jatnkh.imli. in the Heeean. 
she is the only daughter 
ot shnmant .M.idh.nrao 
Moresliwar Famht Rant 
Amatc.i. the kite Cliiel- 
s-aheb of Bas\b» (> lu 
|9|9. Ilf the Jbijas.dieh 
in 1924 and has a .son .uul a 
d a u g h t e r . EdiK' 

Fnv.itelv the Kaui'aheb 
endowed with all tlie 
qualities of Iicad and 
lieart tliat contnhutc to 
make tioniestic lito hajipy 
OIK* <«•« asion she has |)ro\cd to be a befitting 
j),irfm*r in life <*f a Ruler bearing the brunt of 
ailmmistration of a ]irogres'>i\ 8tate She 
has been managing the Khasgi Dejiartinent 
with rare skill and sin ( ess. thus helping to 
lighten the burilen o{ the Rajasaheb in the 
management ol the albiirs of the State. 
During the R.ij.isalieb's alisi-ni-e in Jhiglaiid 
and the ( ontiin’iit she was m f.i.le «-harge of 
the adnnrnstraTion nfthe 8tate .i,s the Regent 
and made the fullest nsf of this opportuiiitv 
to demonstrate her <-apa(itv tor admiiustr.i- 
tion and her soliijtudi* tor the welf.ire ot the 
people ot the St.ite She has a religious turn 
itf mind and with tins hei snupln it\ of halut.s 
and una.ssuiumg geaerosit\ ot heart form a 
rare ciuntunation that makes hei ati (d'ject of 
re\i>rein’e and attMtion lioth in ami outside 
j the palace. 

LIXDSAV, SIR Darcy, KT. (1925),C.B.E.. 1919 
I Kaisar-i-Iimd Gold Medal (1911); AI L A 
1 1921-30 and lt*o3-30. f>. A'l>\. 1805. Late 

' Secretary. Calcutta Biamh. Royal Insurance 
■ Co. Address : 20. Dalhousic Signal e, Calcutta. 
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LI^’LITHG0W, H. E. 2NI> Marqctss OP , 
(cr. 1902), Victor Alexander John 
Hope, K.T., 1925; P.C. 1933; G.C.T.E., 
cr. 1929: G.il.S.I.. G.M.I.E. ; I> L. ; T.D.. 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India. Earl 
of Hopetoun 1703, Wcount 
Aithrie, ^ron Hope 1703 , 
Baron Hopetoun (U.K.) 
1509 : Baron Xiddry (U.K.) 
1^14;Viecroy and Governor- 
General of India from April 
1936; Lord Lieutenant of 
Wcit Lothian : Chairman of 
llarket Supply Committee ' 
1933-30; late Chairman, 
^^cat Advisory Committee. 
Board of Trade; CJiairman 
of ifedical Bcsearcli Council 
1934-39 ; Chairman, Governinct liody, Imperial 
College of Science and Tochnolosy 1934-39 ; 
late Director of the Bank of Scotland, 
Scottish Widows’ Lund and Life Assur- 
aace Society, J. & P. Coates Ltd., 
Scottish Agricultural Industries Ltd.; British 
Assets Trusts Ltd.; Second British Assets 
Trusts Ltd.; Fellow of the Ilo\al Society of 
Edinburgh Lt»l. b 24 Sep. ; e of l<it 
I\[arque‘“S and Hon. H'T'Cy de Moloyn^, 
3rd d. of 4th Lord Verilrv; father 190S, 
m, 1911, Porccri Dlaud, 2nd d. of lU. Hon 
Sir F. Miincr 7th Bt.; twin three d. l-Jdnc 
Eton. Served European War 1914-lS (des- 
patches) ; and coniiiiurided 1st I.othian'^ and 
Border Annoured Car Company 1920-20 ; ■ 
Civil Lord of the .\dmiralty 1922-24; Dy. 1 
Chairman of I’ninuBt Party Organi'^atlon , 
1024-29 , Pio«idcnt of Xavv League 1924-31 ; I 
Chairman, licpartmental ('otumittce on Dis- 
tribution and Piiee^i of .\grienltural FTodnee. 
1923; Chairitian of iMinhiirgli and En=t of 
Scotland College of Agriculture, 1924-33; 
Chairman, Koval Coinnii-,sion on fmlian 
.Agriculture 1929-26: Chairman. Jt. Select 
Comniittce on Indian Con-'titutional Reform 
1933; Recreations, golt.shoonng ffcir: Earl 
nf Hopetoun. q.v. Vieerov’.s Hoii'se, 

New Delhi, India : Hopetoun ffou‘'C, South 
Queon^feri y, rarilit!ig<;w-{iire T. ; South 
Queeu'fprry 217, Clnb.s : Carlton, Loiulon, 
New Edinburgh. 


i3 a well-known and popular hostess in London 
during the season, but «he prefers a countr.' 
life and i« never happier than when staying 
at her beautiful home, m Scotland, Hopetoun 
House, on the banks of the River Forth 
Her Eicelleney has many interest? and 
exeels at mij-t games. .5he isals<') a keen 
•rardeuer and ha? a considerable knowledU' 
or all lorni- of plant life. Kai?ar-i-Huid Gold 
Medal, luj'j 

LIVINGSTONE. Ara iiibalp MacDonald. M.C 
MA.. B.Se. ( Edin.), Agricultural Markotin- 
Adviser to the Government of India, b. 2' 
January 1590 hi. Gladv^ Mary Be«t, lOL" 
Ednc-ited Edinburgh Eniver«ity, 44 year= 
K F.A. (Ret. lank of Major) Appoint'd 
1924. Senior Marketing «)fhcer, Mim.-try oi 
Agncidturo, London. On loan to the Gov- 
ernment of India from April 1934. Address- 
Office of the Agricultural Marketing Adviser 
to the Government of India. Old Secretanar 
Buildings, Delhi. 

LLOYD, Al.an Hubert, Sin. B.A. (Cantab i 
C 9 l.,C.I.E., I.C.S , Member, Central Board ot 
Revenue, b. August 30. ISS'-}. rn. Violet Mary. 

! d. of the late I, C. Orrock, Ednc.'. King 

I William*,® College, I»Ie of .Man. (f nnville A' Caiu" 
College, Camb.-idge. Appoliite<i to Indian 
Civil Service, Burma, DM)? ; Member. Contra! 
Boai'l ot Uevcim.' iiom 192 Uo 19 otti- 
natuig (ommi-iit’ rctary. < iov cimiiont ot 
India iioii) I'lp.i Delhi uml Simla 

LOHARU, Lieptexwt Nvwad Mirza Aminud- 
M.v Ahmed Khvn B\HAT)rR, Ruler 
L oif\Rf’ Sr\Tr (Punjab State® Re.^idonoy). 
b 2‘.’.rd M.vrch lull , Edur ' AttchDun 
Chi'-f?’ Coliogf, Lahore. Invented vith fub 
ruling power? on 21?t November libH. after 
a <*t»ur?e of Militarv, .Iiiilicial and Itevenue 
Training in British India. .Militarv Rank of 
laeiit.-naiit coiifeiicti hv llis Maje?tv the 
King Emperor on 21st Februarv 1934; Is -a 

Moghal by laee and Mijojv a permanent 
heieditary salute «)f 9 rriin? while tho Loharii 
State is .1 M.-'mli'T of the ('haniber of Princes 
, in Its own right® : i- a Patron of the Delhi 
! Flving t’lnh, a keen aviator ami holds the 
I pilot’a •* A ” License. Address : Loharu 


LINLITHGOW. Her Excellency the M.\r- 

CHio.NFSS of, i? .a d.night'T of t lie late Sir j LO.VJGl El', Dwioi'Vn 


Frederif’k IfilntT. Baronet, and married Hi? 
Exeellencv tiir Mai qiie?:- of I.iiilithgow in 1911. j 
Her ILAfelleney inherited 
her int'ue?t in all loriii? of 
charitable work for the 
welfare of the tommiinity 
from her fathei «ho ^jieiit 
manv year? of In? life in 
helping tlio'c in di?tr*’‘-.?. 
and who wa® :iffe*-nonattIy 
known as the •' Soldiers’ 

Friend ” owing to hi? i (Tort® 
on ijfh.ili of di-at'led ex- 
1 \ ic' mm alti-i the Gieat 
War 1914-1915 H'-r Ex- 
<tll<-my paitienlaily int''r»-?t«d in 

Tub' F' ulo'i? ami ha? been — and ?ti11 i? ' 
eonne't'd wirli The T\onderfuI vvoik doii'* .it 
the Papworth Village Setth mmit, for the 
Tubercular in England. Her Excellency 



. whsir. M \ ( Bom ) 
I'h li I E ‘!p/ig). J'liiHip.d and }’roie??oi ot 
Phiio-.iphs ot tiic Wa?mleo Art? rolh'ge. 
Waidiia. I p. iMlllo■^opln•l. l•;<llIeatlonI?t 
.ind P'V( holngj-t, h j^f . 1,111 1s 97 (Poona) 


w \nd.u .1(1-1 
Miimih, .ItMM i 
Soineiime I'li'ie??! 
pu! and 5eiHoi K 

IiMitiiTr «ii piiil, 
fU l’llllo-opli\ *■ 1 
Antlioi ot • The 


Ediii- • Eeigu??on ('ol)<-ge, 
ind Eeipzig T'iiivci?itif? 
T. llajaiam Coltpgp, Kollia- 
esenich Kellow ;it the Imiiaii 
)?op|iv. Am.iliiei •* Dfu'foi 
il i.eipzig I iu\ei?itv. 19.; : 
,Ab?olnte • An Gutliiie or 


A M<t.>pbv?!i of .?all” (111 tb'iinan). 
Aiti'le on P?\(iio|ogv .nid Saiiikliva 
-Mai.irhi Em V( Io|M'. 1 i.i . .md -.•\pi,,l .utid 
.uid inonov'iapii- oti phiio-oi.Ini ,|| sutu. . 
ill plillo.opliii.il .loUMl.iU M.'liibi 
A.adenii! I'oiim il ui rtic < (unr of tin- Nagj.i.. 
I nivemitv Spi'i Ml mtcM-.f. Plulo^ophj 
4 og.i Keligion ,iii(l Jndt.ui ( uliiiie. Aildre'^^ 
MaoUdeu Alt.? (.oilege, Waidha, 
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LORT-WILLIAilS, ICt cr. 1936. SlE Jniis 
(Rollejituu), K.C. (1922), Judge, High Court, 
Calcutta. s,ince 1927. ii. 14 Septeiuber 1881 
m. 1923. Ilurothy Maigery Maiy. o c of late 
Edward Ru^sell. The Ht iiuitage, Hampstead. 
Educ: Merchant Taylors; London XJnueisity. 
Tancred student. 1902. Darrister, Lincoln's 
Fun, 1904; Member, Inner ami Middle Temple . 
Recorder of M'est Eromwich, 1923 and of 
Walsall, 1924-2S. Piesident, Hardwicke So- 
ciety, 1911; Contested (U) Pwm’nrukeshire, 
1906 and 1908: Stockport, December 1910; 
{Co. U.) M. P. Rotherhithe 1918-1922 ; (U; 
1923, Member of the Oxford Circuit Served 
six >eara lu Middlesex linpeiial \eomanry. 
Member of the L. C. C. (Linichouse), 1907-10; 
Vice-Chairman of Housing Committee. 
Address: High Court, Calcutta. 

LOTHIAN, Tnr Hon'ble Me, Aether 
CUN>’1NGH.\M, C.S.I., C.T.E. Rc'^ident for 
Rajpntana and ( hiei Comini'>sioner, Ajmer 
Meiwaia. b. 27th June 1587. m. Mary 
Helen Maegregor. Educ. ' University of 
Aberdeen ; Christ Church, Oxford. M A. (1st 
Hons. Mathematics), E.Sc. (special distinc- 
tion). Entered I.C.S., lOlO. Assistant 
MagPtrate, Bengal, 1911-1.’) ; Joined Indian 
Political Department in 1915 ami served 
subsequently in (’cntral India, KuMimir, 
Hyderabad, Mjsorc, Ilajputana, Ikiioda, 
and with the Government of India ; 
Resident at Jaii'iir. 1929-19J1 : Re>ident in 
Mewur and Political Agent. Southern 
Rajputaaa States, 1930-31 : Resident at 
Baroda, 1932-33; Prime Minister, Alwar, 
President, Council of State, Bharatpur, 
and Political Agent, Eastern Rajputana 
States, 1933. Rcsulciit iu Jaipur ami the 
Wi-itcin State’’ ol R.tjpMtanu, l9:>:{-34 ; 
Spc< lal R*'|ii«’M‘ut.iti\c of K E tlie Vlccioy 
loi Eciiciation dis(.ii>..-.ious with Imiian st.itc^, 
19.36-37 ; A(hil. Seci«tary (1 Vdciatioii). 
1935-37. Address : Mouut Alni. llajputuiu. 

LOW. PlUNCW, J.P .Editor. The Tune> of Imhu. 
b 19 NovenilH'i' 1.S93. vi Maigairt Helen 
Ailaiiih. Educ.: Kobcit Guidon's College-, 
Al*eideeii. Joined statl. Abcrdcni F/ec P/, 
1911. Seneil in War vvitli .Mcst){Mitami.»n 
Jvxpeditioiiui y i-’orcc. Siietiai Sei vn *• Olii* ei . 
Intrlliuciu-c. G. Jl. Q . 1'.>J9. Gazetted out 
witli j.ink ol Gaptam. 192U Chiei llepoiter. 
AlMrdccn F,i'c 19JO .sul)-Editoi, The 

Tinw.s of India. I'i22. As-t Editui, 1927- 
1932. ; Malal).u ( unit. Ridge Hoad, 

^Malaitar Hill, Eoiiihav. 

LUMLEY, His Exoellexoy Sir Lawrence 
Roger, G.C r E.,T li . H L , Governor ol Bom- 
bay. b. 27th July 1896 ; 2ud and only surviv- 
ing son of late Erigailier-Generul Hon. O-beit 
Lumley, f'.M.G. and late 
Constance Eleanor, O.B.E., 
e. d. of Cajitain Eustace 
John Wilaon-Patten.lst Life 
Guaids, and Emilv Coiis- 
tantia, daughter of Rev. 
Lord John T’ii vnne. Nephew 
ami heir of lUth Earl of 
Seal borough. 7. r ; m. 1922, 
Katharine Isobel, daughter 
ot late II. F. McEweu 
of Marehmont, Eeiwick- 
sliire, and Bardiochat, 
Ayrshire; one son (born 5th December 1932) 



lour daughters. Ef/a : E*^on : R.M.C., San- 
i dhiiist . " Magdalen College, Oxford ; B.A. 

I Oxford, 1921. M.P. (C.) Kingstou-upon-Hiill, 
I East, 1922-29 ; Yufk. 1931-37. Served with 
1 11th Hussars. France. 1916-18. Wounded 
i 19l8 Assumed charge as Governor of Bombay, 
j 8ept)'niber 1937, Pnbhcations : History of the 
Eleventh Hu&sais. 1036. Clubs : Cavalry, Carl- 
ton. Address : Goveinment House, Bombay. 

, i.TiNAWADA, Lieui His Highness Mafarana 
: SHRI ViRBHADEA-SiNHJI, RAJAJI SAHEB of 

Lnu.iwaila State, b. 8th June 1910. m. 

I Kuuveri Shri Manharkunverba Saheb, 

I daughter of C'apt. His Highness Maharana 

' Kaj Saheb, Shii Sir Amarsinhji, K.C.S.I., 

j K C.I.E., of Wankaner State, Kathiawar. 

I Educ: Mayo College, Ajmer. Ascended the 

Gadi, October, 1930. Appointed Lieutenant 
in the BritBh Army by H. M. the King- 
Emp.Tor, June, 1937. Dynastic Salute; 
9 guns. Address : Lunawada ( Via Godhra). 

LYLE, Thomas M:oELDERRy, B.E., A.R.C.Sc. I., 
C. I. E. (1928), I. S. E., Chief 
Engineer, Eastern Canals, U. P. b. 24 
May 1836. m. Mary Stewart Forsyth, 
1922. Educ. : St. Andrew’s College, Dublin, 
Royal College of Science, Ireland, 
Queen’s College, Belfast and Royal Uni- 
versity of Ireland (Graduated 1908, First 
Place with First Class Honours). Assistant on 
Mam Diuinage Construction under London 
County Council. 1908-09. apptd. Asst. Engi- 
neer in P.W.D. (Irrigation), U.P., India, in 
1900 ; employed on vaiious large construction 
works, iuchuling OaugaoDum on Ken River 
in C.I.; in charge of construction of Ghaghar 
C.inal Reservoir and Karamnasa Feeder cut 
and lie.idworks ; Executive Engineer in 
charge ol Design and Coustiuction of Sarda 
Can.ll Bai rage and head portion of Sarda Canal 
indudiiig the Jagbiira Syphon and other cross 
drainage works, 1921-29. War service in Wazi- 
ri•^tan, in South Persia and in the 3rd Afghan 
War. Mentioned in Despatches by G.O.C., 
Bushiie Field Force in 1918-19 (South 
I’crsia). Address: Irrigation, Secretariat, 
Lucknow, U.P. 

M H lHM'G \ l.L. Sill AleWNIH'R, Kt., (1025). 
M.inagiug luuHtoi, Mo-'i-'. Minioon a Co, 
l.td , .\ladi.i-' b 1.S78 F.duc. : Gla'«gow . 
<ame out to India m 1899 an As'^istant 
in .Me-'-'i'. Minp>oii iV Co. »rre(anu* I’.irtner 
iu the xiim* Company m 1915; Clianman 
ol flu* .M.idia-. 'liades .\v«.oi latiou. 1020-21 ; 
elet ted to I he Madias i.cgi-lative kouiird 
by the 31adia-< ’J’l.ules A-'-'Ociation. 1021 ; 
Siieiitl ot M.olla^, r>23 ; Knighted. Januaiy 
1025: t'ha ted to Tlic Madi.is J.eg.vlativ e 
Couiuil by Kiuojic.ui Constituency. Addtess • 
201, Mouut Road, Madi.w. 

M\CI>GU<; \I.U. RAini \KT MverNTVEE. M A . 
Kuiiig Fellowship : Gla-gow University 

Chiet Seciet.uv to the Goveinnient of Burnt.i. 
h .Jutli Apiil'. 1802. m. Agnes, d ot K. 
MeGuvie, Gki-gow. Fdnc. : Gieenock 

Aiiuleiuv ; i.Loic l.cnti.ile Tc( hiiique. Biu--seU 
and Gla'-gtju rni\ei''ity l’.i-".ed l.C S rn 
1914, Temtoiial Fnoe. 1912-1919. awaided 
C.l.E (1935). Ai/f/o'-.v Wiiulenm ie. Rangoon 
MACKINTOSH, ANOl^l.W iUNNlRMAX, M A. 
Piimipal, Cential College. Bangaloie 6. 
12th September, 1686. Educ. : St. Audiew'’s 
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I'nivi'isiTv. Merton rolleiie. Oxnml. Pnile"- 
sor or Kni:H>h, Jl.ihai.ija’" (.'olle^e Mv^ore ; ; 
Piiin iji.il, ( ential ( ulh"je, i>a!i'ialoie Adtirf^i . ' 

( eiitial relieve Hoii'e. B.timaloie | 

MACXLIX. The Hon. Mb ' justice ALBEBr [ 
SORTAIN Roheb. B a.. Jad^e, Bombay High j 
Court, b. 4 March, 1600 . ui. April 14, 1920. , 
Ednc. : Westminster and Christ Church 
Oxford. Arrived in India, 1913 : served in 
Bombay as Asst. Coilettor and Magistrate; 
Asst. Judge and Asst. Sessions Judae, 
1922 ; Asst. Judge and Additional 
Sessions Judge, 1923; Offg. Judite 
and Sessions Judge, 1924 ; Registrar, High 
Court, Appellate Side, 1926; Judge and , 
Sessions Judge, 1929; Judicial Asst, and j 
additional Sessions Judge, Aden, 1929; Otfg. ; 
Secretary to Govt., Legal Department. 1931 ; 
Judicial Commissioner in the Slates of Western I 
India 1932 ; Otfg. Judge, High Court, Bombay, 

1934; Judge, High Court, 1935. Addres:>: 1 
High Court. Eciiubay. ! 

McK’ENZlE, The Rev. John, M.A. (Al*erdpeiO. 
1904, D D. (Aberdeen). 1934; Piimipal. I 
W’llbon College. Moderator, United Chuirh j 
of Northern India, 1938. b. 13th June 1883. 1 
VI A'-'ues Ferguson Diuues. Edoc. Aberdeen 
Univk^itv : New College, Edinburgh (Senior 
(‘uiiuiiigham Fellow) ; Tubingen Uiiiver^ty. 
Ordained 1908 ; Appointed Professor in WiKon 
College, 1908; Principal, 1921; Fellow ot the 
Univeisitv of Bombay; President, Bombay 
Christian Council, 1924*26; President, Bom- 
bay Anthropological Society, 1927-29. Viw* 
Chancellor, Bombay Unlver.^lty, 1931-33. 
Publications: Hindu Ethics (Oxfonl Umv. 
Press). Edited Worship, Witness and 'WorK 
byR.3. Simpson, D.D. (James Clarke); E«n- 
ted The Chri.stian Task in India (Macmillan). 
Address: Wilson College House. Bombay. 
MoXAlR, Geoboe DorcL.^s, The Hox. Mu. 
Justice, B a. (Oxon); M.ll.E. (Mil). Judge, 
Calcutta High Court, b. 3U April 1887. m. 
Primrose, youinier U. of the late Douglas 
Garth and Mrs. Garth. FU'ic. : (.’liarter House 
and New College, Oxford. Calletl to the 
1911 ; practi-sed in Calcutta from 1912 ; Joined 
I.A.KO.; served in .Me-=opotaiiiia. 1916-19; 
practi-ied at Pri\y Council Bar, 1920-1933. 
Atbireiis: Hiuh Court, Calcutta. 

MADAN, JANAnOAN ATMAUAH, BA, CS.r. 
C.r E , T.C.S , A(lvi-)pr to H E. the Governor i 
of B<)mh.iv, ''inie November 1939. b. 12 
February 1883. m < hampub.ii, d. of Ute 
K. P. Pitale, J.P Edftr : E!plun>.tone 
Colleue. Bombay, Oxloid (BA). ami 
Caiiibridge, A'<-istant Collei toi in Bombay, 
1909 ; served a^ Axsidaiit Settlement 
Ottieer ; Assidant ReirMiar ot Co-opeiative 
So<ieties, 1919; Colle* tor and Regi^tiar 
Co-opeiative Societies, 1920; Member ot the 
Bombay Le<rFlati\e Council. 192.3; Joint 
Serretary of the Roval Comml‘'^ion oil Agri- 
culture 'in India. '1926-28; Collertoi ami 
District MagUrute, liomluy Pie'-idency, 
1928-29. Chaiiman, !*iovimi.il Banking 
Inuuiiy Committee. Bombay. 1929: Diiector 
of Labour lutelligeiu'e. and Coinini's'.ionei, 
W'orkmeii’s Compeii-vitiou. Bombay, 1930. 
Seirctarv to Government. Keveime Dept, 
1934. '( •ommi^.doner. Southern Division, 

Bombay Province. 1936. Address : Drum- 
more, Ridge Road, Bombay. 


MADGAVKAR, SIR GOVInD DI.VANATH, Kt., 
B.A., I.C.S. b. 21 May 1871. Ed/>e. : St. Xa- 
vier's High School, St. Xavier's College, 
Elphinstone College, and Balliol. Passed the 
I.C.S. in 1892 ; served In Burma for 3 years ; 
became Dist, and Sessions Judge in 1905. 
Additional Judicial Commissioner (Karachi). 
1920; Judge, High Court, 1925-31 ; Adviser, 
Holkar Stat", President Huzur NyayaSabha. 
Baroihi 1938- ’.9 • Pre^iident, lionibay Revenue 
Tiibunal. ; 118, Koregaou Park. 

Poon.1 

MADRAS. Bishop of, since 1923, Rt. Rev. 
Edward Harry Manisheld Waller, M.A. 
(Cantab.) D.D. honoris causa ; Trinity College, 

! Toronto ; D.D. Western Uni\ersity of Canada. 

6. 8 Dec 1871. Edin,.' Hlghgate School, Corpus 
Christi College. Cam. 'Ordained, d. 1894 . 
p. 1895 Lon.; Principal, St. Paul's Divinity 
Sch., Allahabad, 1903. Principal, Jay Nara- 
yans High School, Snares, 1907 ;Ag. Secy., 
C.M .8., U.P., 1908-09; Secretary, 1909-1913; 
Sec. C. M. S., Indian Group, 19i3 ; Canon of 
Lucknow, 1910-15 ; Bishop of Tinnevelly, 
1915-22. Bishop of Madras, 1 Jan. 1923. 
Publications: "Revelation" in Bishop's 
Commentaries for India and The Divinity 
of Jesus Christ. Address: The Diocesan 
Ortice, Cathedral, P.0, Madras. 

MAHABOOB All Khan, M.vhomed Akbar- 
KHAN, MLC. First Class Sardar (1921). 
Cotton Cominissiou Agent, Hubli. b. 1878. 
Educ. at Hubh. Pre-ident, Hubli Anjunian- 
i-Dlam, working for the educational, social 
uiiil matenu! uplift of Mahomedans. Vice- 
President, Hubli Municipality, for several 
Near-s ; PronJent, 1931-35. Chairman, District 
Si-IkhjI Board, Dharwar, 1936 Recipient 
of H .M. tlie King’s Silver Jubilee Medal. 
PubltraComs . Kanarese translation of Keat- 
mgeS " Rural Kcomuny in the Bombay 
Deccan’’; and "Britain in India, Ha\e We 
P»cnelitcd Address : Dpiio->ite Native General 
Library, Hubli, Tii'jt Dharwar, 

MAHAJANl, GanESH Sakhauam, M.L.C., M. A. 
(Cantab.), Ph.D. ((’antab.), B..\, (Bom.) 
Smith’s Prizeman (1926); Principal and 
Professor of Mathematics, Fergub&on College, 
Poona; M.L i; , Bombay, b. 27 Nov. 1898. 
m. Indumati Paranjpje, d. of Sir. H. P. 
Paranjpye and niece of Dr. U. P. Paraiijpye. 
Edue : High School, Satara. Fergussou 
College, Poona, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
First in Intermediate (Second Sanskrit 
Scholar) and the B. A. Examination, Duke 
of Edinburgh Fellow. Went to England as 
Government of India Scholar ; returned to 
India In 1927; appointed Piincipal, Fergusson 
College, 1929 . {’’ounilation Fellow of the 
Indian Academy ol Si lences. Bangalore, and 
alMi ot t)ie National ln>titute of Sciences. 
Calcutta ; olitamed Kmg’^ ( ‘ommis'iion, U.'T.C .. 
piomoteil ’•Captain." 1917. elected Dean 
ot the Fai iiUy oi Si lence. Bomliuy Cmversity, 
1930. Puhluatiori'; • l.e^^on•^ in Kleiaentary 
Aiialy-ii'N *’ loi Uuhoum Cuurse-> ot Indian Uni- 
\cr-«itie*., 'file Applicatiuii of Moving Axes 
Methods to the Geometry of Curves and 
Surfaces,' ’ and Mjiiie mathematical publications 
especially ‘ cuntiibution to Theory of 
Ferromagnetic Ciystals’ (published in the 
Tran-actions of the Royal Society, London). 
Address : Fergusson College, Poona, 4. 
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MAHMOOD SCHAMNAT), Saheb Bahaper, 
Khan Bahaper (1B30). ML A., Landholder. 
Member. Legislative A^9embly, Madras i 
{electe«i; and Elected Member, S. Kanaia I 
District Board, b. 7 March 1870 m 1S9S to j 
Mrs. Maryam Schamnad. Educ. : St. : 
Aioysius’ College and Govt, College, Mangalore ! 
and Christian CoUece, Madras. Served on | 
the South Kanara Dist. Board for about ; 
20 years; Hon. Magistrate for 10 years i 
since 1913: Pioneer of Moplah education in } 
S. Cunara. Started the Azizia Ittushin ' 
Educational Association in South Kanara in • 
1907 and Madras Moplah A 036110^11100 | 
Committee in 1922. Elected Member of the i 
First and Second Legislative Assembly ' 
(Centralj and 3rd and 4th Legislative Council, j 
Madras, member, first reformed Leghlathe 
Assembly, Madras; Government awarded a ' 
Coronation Medal and a Certificate in ! 
recognition of his services on Local Boards i 
and his special interest In Moplah education ; I 
Presided at the 3rd Annual Confce. of all ) 
Kerala Muslim Aikya Sangham in 1925. 1 
Leader of the Govt, Deputation to 
the Andamans to investigate into the 
Moplah Colonization Scheme in 1925; 
Presided at the first district Muslim Edu- 
cational Confce.. S. Kanara m 1920. M.'raber, 
Mahomedan Beligious F.ndowment Committee. 
Kasaragod. Vice-President. Madras ^esldenov 
Moslem League till 19o9 ; Member. >tait 
Selection Boaul, Madras, in 2 s-.lO; Member 
senate Madras Tniversity. lU3<b39 ; Membei. 
Ketremhment Comniittee. Madras. I93l-.t2: 
Active member ot the Justice I’aity President. ! 
Taluk Boaid. Kas.\Tagod. 1932*34; President. ' 
Dlst. Educational Couiu il, s. Kanara. 19.17-39 , 
A*iihor ' The Moplah Wills A(t, 192S (Madnw) 
and Moplah Moiumakkattayam Act, 1939. 
(Madras). Addre'^s: Sea View, KuNirgad. 

S. Kanara 


Sher. b. on 18th 
e. at St. Xavier's 
n 11th July 1914, 
three daughters. 



MAHOMED, Gueamali 
Dec. ISd.’s in Bombay, e. 

CoUeire. Bombay, m on 
Kulsumbai. two sous and 
Member of Committee, 

Foreign Board of Trade, 

Kobe, Japan. 1918-19; 

President. Indian Trade 
Association. Kobe. 1919 . 

C«uumercial Agent to 
( 'zechoslo\ akia Kepublic. 

1922-25 , Consular Agent 
to thf It e p u b 1 i c of 
Czecho.-.lo\akia in Bombay 
-•ince 1925 . Member, (.'on- 
sular Committee on Metals 
during the War m Kobe, 
awarded Medal ami 
Diploma of Bed Cross Soiiety of Japan : 
Fellowship Diploma of Institute of Commerce, 
Birmingham. England. 1924 ; Diploma of 
Honour by Chamber of Commene. Prague. 
Czechoslovakia. 193b; order of WHITE 
LIOX for t ivil nierits. by the President of 
the Kepuhlic of 1 2 echo!.livakia. and a Koval 
Warrant signed bv His Majesty King Edward 
VIII -anctioiung to accept and wear the same, 
has iMvn granted to him Insignia of 
OFFICER of the OKDEK OF THE 
NICHAN lKiTKH.\jv by the Presnleiit of 
the Frem h Kepiil'ln. 1939. which is an order 
of iinnpic di't inction. for his %aried aitivities. 
in the interests of French Trade. Add)»\\s 
Mahomed House, Samuel Street, West. 
Boiuhav. and Zawr Mahal, 90, Marine Drive, 

( hurehgate Koilam.ition Bombay. 


MAHMFD, Dr. Syep, Pli I), {(’rermanv). ! 
Banisfer-at-Law ; b. 1S89; m. niece ot 
the late Mr. Mazhaiul Haqiie in 191.5 
Ednc .Aligarh, Cainhiidge and Oeimaiiy. 
(reneial Secietaiy. .AIl-Fiidi.i Congiess Com- 
mittee in 1923 and trom 193(1 to 1936. 
Education and T)e\eiopmpnt Minister in 
Bihar 1937-39. Pubhi ut)i)ns ” Khil.ilat 
ami England." ami “A Plan ot Punincial 
Kecoiistimtion ’’ Address P.itna. 

M.AHMFDAB.AD (OrnH), Premier Mii'^lim 
Estate in British In<ha . TIrHvtuvn Amir 
Ahviei) Khan, K B Kaja of b. r.th Xovem- 
her 1914 ni. in 1927 to tlie Kani Sahcl).i 
of Bilehra. Suc(esf,ion ; 23rd May 1931. 
Edur : In La Martmier College. Lin know 
and under distinguishetl Kuroj)can and Indian 
tutors. He has extciisuely travelled 111 
Europe and the Xear East ami is a tine 
scholar in F.nglish. Persian ami I'rdn. Deeply 
interested m Xatuial HisToiv. Wild Life. 
Histoiv. Soej.il Reioiiiis ami INJitHs He 
is one of the most inthiential suppoi teis , 
ot the Muslim Lc.igue .ui<! is .it the he.id ol ! 
the moNt immt oi the Muslim A oiing- I 
men ami Students ; .iKo .1 lecogniseil i 
Muslim leadei Addn-.^ P.utlei l*aLue | 
anil Daisivi l).igh. Lmkiiow . C.illow.iy House, 
Xaini Tal , The Qila, Malimudahad (Uudli). 1 


MAHOMOOTh MlR MaqboOL, BA., LLB., 
IF Litt. (Oxon ). Bar-at-Lavv. M L A.. Punjab. 
He reptesenfed Oxford at Intervarsity Inter* 
national debates in U. S. A. in 1022 ; travelled 
c.xtfnsively in Euioj'e and America and 
embodied his researches in a thesi-i on “ Rural 
Co-oi>ciation in Indi.v and abroad ” for 
which he received the B.Litt. degree of 
Oxfoid I'niversity in 1922 ; M' L. C., 
Punjab. 1923-1930, introduced the 
Punjab Money Lendejs Bill finally passed 
as " Punjab Regulation of Accounts Act.” 
He lield responsible otlices in Indian 
States tiom 1929 to 1939. He was also 
Secretary to the chancellor of the Chamber 
ol Princes and was a>'^ociated with the Indian 
States lielegations to the Round Table 
Conleienees as Secretary to the Chanibei of 
Princes’ delegation and one of its three 
witnesses at the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee. He was the Indian States’ delegate 
at British Commonwealth Relations 
Conference in Canada in 1932. A leading 
member of the Amritsar District Boaul 
and Chairman of one of its Sub-Commit- 
tees. he holds piogressi\c \iews and is a 
brilliant speaker. He received the Punjab 
Goveiiiment’s S.uiad for di'-tiuguished 
Wai SeiMce'^, is .1 st.iiimh siijijioitcr of 
the camp.iign foi the aesthetic and 
lultnial ie\i\.il of Imli.i Is Pailiaimn- 
taiy SivT'taiv (l»-mial to the I’n mirr. 
Puiij.ib and Si'cirtaiy to in'- Highnessthe 
i'liamelloi of the Chambpi nt Piinci-s. 
Ad'lr^'^'i : Tlie Taj, Ci\il Lines. Amritsar. 
Punjab. 
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MAHON, Colonel Alfred Ernest. B.S.O. , MAJITHIA, the Hon. Sardar Bahadur sir 
( 1918) Indian Army (rttirrd) on staff of | Scndar Singh, Kt, (1926): C.I.E. (1920)- 
T ru^^atl Himalayan Eo^iarch Institute since • 4 . r-o >■ ' • I 

1930. h. 1878 ; .s. of R. H. Do«ii.-s Mahoii of ! of Revenue, (government oi Punjab ; 

Cavt to\Mi, Co. Roscommon, w. Frances 17th Feb. 1872 ; m. jirand-daughter of 


Amelia, d. of Rev. Robert Harloe Fleminc. 
E'i>ic.: privately. LifUt., 5th Rn.. Connauulit 
Rani:. r~. 1899; Li- ut.. 87th Royal Iri-^hFiisi- , 
liers, 1900 : Lieut., 4th Punjab Infantry. 1903: 
transferred to ooth (Cuke's) Ritlos" 1904 . ' 
Second-in-c'-uamand. 59th Royal bcind Ritles., 
1922; Coiumaud.int, Ibt r>u. the Freuitier Force ■ 
Reiximent (P.W.O. bikh-). 1923-27; si'r\ed [ 
South African 'War Operations in the Trans- ' 
vaal East of Pretoria ; Operations in the 
Orancrc River Colony, (Qinm’s Medal with j 


Saular Sir Attar Singh, K.C.I.E., Chief of 
Bahadur (Patiala State). Educ.: Punjab Chiefs 
College and Government College, Lahore; 
Worked as lion. Secretary of the Khalsa Colb. 
Amritsar, for 11 years and Hon. Secretary, 
Chief Khalsa Diwan, a representative body of 
the Sikhs from its inception in 1902 to the 
close of 1920, Jubilee Medal 1935, Address: 
Lahoie 


four clasps). European War; Operations in : 
France and Belgium. 1914-15 . Battles of 
Givenchy, Neuve Chap.dle and St. Julien 
(1914-15 Star, Cieneral Service Medal, Victory 
3Iedal and Palm); wounded at 2nd Battle • 
of Yprts (despatches), ilohmand Blockade 
and Waziristan Exinidition. 1917. Attack : 
ouNanu. a<-tionn»'ar Shrawani Pa'^s. German i 
East Africa, 1917-18 ('lespatchc--. D.S O.) ! 
Waziristan Field Force, 1919-29 Opera- , 
tions near ilandana Hill, Action near , 
Kotkai, Capture ot Almai Tangi, Operatlon.s ) 
at Asa Khan. Capture ot Barari Tanyu. | 
(Commanded 109th Infantry, de-spatches, 
India General Ser\ice 3Icdal \\ith three clasi)', ! 
Brevet of Lt. -Colonel); Razm.ak Field F<*rre, ' 
1923, Colonel. 1024 ; retired 1928; Silver i 
Jubilee Medal, 1035. Pubheniions : numerous i 
articles and short stories in various papers j 
and magazines in Enitlaml and India, Including j 
The Field, Morrnnq Post, Truth, and , 

man, umler nom do plume “ ilea.’" Address . 
Manali, Kulu, Punjab. | 


M\JfMl)A!J, Dwita Tics M >0 . Deputy 
( '(uitrcillet OI Stationciy .G(»Vfi nment ot India. 
h 2iui leb 1890 /?/. Abhamayee. d. »)f late 

Piomatha Nath (Jlio'-h, 

Zemimlar oi Bliagalpur. 

Edur : Kn-<hnagar Colle- 
uiate bchool. Kridiiuiirar 
C«.»Uei:e. and Pie-sideiuv 
College. ( alcutt.t Lnttreil 
Bengal Junior t im 1 8(‘i\i(e. 

101.5, Beng.d Surscs Ofhee 
. 1 '. to the Ofhi ei m 

chaige Bengal 'lia\er'.e v. fcv ' 

I’aitv. 1917: Aiteiia'Hon. y \ 

Secrefaiy, Bengal Junior 
S'eivue tioni 1924 

to 1926. A-stt. (.untroHer of Punting, 
f'tatioiieij and Stumij-s, Govt of India, 1924. 
(.>tlg M.iuager. ( ential Publication Branch. 
Maith ]9M); .Ictcd as Manager. Forms 
l’rc-.>, Calcutta. July 1934 and Deputy 
C‘*nriol!cr. Printing, .New Delhi, .\ptil 1938. 
Address: 3. Churcli Bane, Calcutta. 



MAITRA. Rat Brojenttamohan Baham r. ' 
MA.. BL (Cal). MLC Zemindar b. in • 
February, 1899 Son of late Mahantamaharaj . 
Lalitmohan Maitra and Binodiiii l>eby, ; 

renciwneil Zemindar of • 
T'alanda. R.ij-haln Ha" ' 
a brother Ba))U (iopikula- ■ 
niohaii -Maitra. Zemindar 
?/) Binafiani J>(“bv, 
rl.-uighter of Nj P>arl- ^ 
R'>v. Zeinimlar i 
an<l Acivo<ate, in ini.,. 
Ha" two son-. liadhika- 
iiiuhan Maitra. M a , (Ca! ) 
ami R a i) i n d r a m o h a 11 
Maitia (iraduated from 
Ra ishalii College m 192U. i 
Got M A degree in 1922. B L in 1926. Late j 
Vicp-Ch.i’rman and odu lating Chairman, i 
R.i)")iahi Di"trict I’cjard from 1928.:12 Bate | 
Di"tri' t Commi""ionpr. Bo\"collf•^ A"."Oeiation, . 
Kaj-hahi Bate Vic*'-Prc>ulpnt, Kaj"hahi j 
A"'‘Ociation. At prc'ent i^re"ident, Raisliahi [ 
Vaishnab Sabha. Dhanii.i babha. District | 
Pnmarv Te.u h* F"’ .V'-onatinn, 'J’own Club , 
F<»iindi-i I'le-iiiieiit, K.ii'li.dii In. if .ind [ 
Jtnrn!. SdiH,! \ e c-l’i- "i<ii nt All Beng.d' 
T'.uiiir"’ A""o, i.itmn, I'lilili* Bibiaiv. .Mem- ; 



iLAJUMDAR, S. C., B.Com. (Bom), Cert 
A I.B. (Bondon). ]■' C.C.S. (J.oii'l.) Manager, 
Hindu''than Co-op rutivc Iiisuraneo Society 

Btd., at Bombay. b 

3rd Feb. 19(i2 ’ Late 
Agent of the Central Bank 
ot India, Ltd., Lind«ay 
Street Branch, Calcutta'; 
wa.s a prominent member of 
the Committee of the Ben- 
gal National Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta, for 
over two years ; at piesent a 
piominent member oi the 
Committees of the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamlicr, 
Bomliay, Bombay Shareholders’ A"Soei.ition 
and a meml>erof committee^ of several other 
A'SOcUtions. A very able wnUr on Banking 
finanee and Insuiance in important Journals 
and NeW"pupT&, a Nery popular figure in 
Coii'meici.il and Indu'tiial Circles of 


Boirb-n; uac Joint Seciet.iry, Exhibition 
Coinmitbe luili.m Xatton.il Congies". held .if 
Boiiibaj 19U AbiiiI.ei, Vanon.il IM.uiiniig 
SulM’oMiuiittee-, (iti Rin.ii Mirl-etifig and 


her. V.irt Iidia Ue-<‘.u« h Sot '.ets- G.icfinm. lit 
< onfern (I ttie title ’* llai B.ihadur” iti 19.;.; 
Returned to the p.engal BegDlative Ci.umil , 
ill 1-937. Re-eieeted um-oiitestcd in 1949 | 
Address : P. O. Talauda, llajshahi. I 


Fiii.inee and Imlii-rinl !’iiiiij(e Diiedoi- 
m-Ch.iige, ( nifed pn -s ..t Jndia Bt<B 
(News Agency) Address. lhndii"t}ian Co- 
oporatne ln"tiraiue Society Ltd., Hornbv 
Hoad, Fort, Bombaj. 
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MALAVIYA. Krishna Kant Pandit : Member, 
Central Assembly. (Graduated in li»OS, ' 
Editor of the •* Abhyudava.” a Hindi weekly ! 
fouinled by Pt. Marian Mohan Mala\iya. j 
He founded and edited j 
the Hindi monthly | 
•‘Mai vada ’ in 1010 Ant- 1 
lt'»r "f many Hindi books 
>uch a^ Siiha'jrat, Mano- 
rama Ke Patra. Matrit\a, J 
Thnre \\entto}ail in con- j 
nertion with the Coiiare-ss j 
non-co-operation move- 
ment. brst e1e«tedto 
the Central Le'ji-latuic in 
I'JJi and was re-elected 
ill and I'JoO. 

AVas the General Secretarv of the Independent 
C'onizress Party m l'J2d and of the AH-lndia 
Hindi Sahitya bammelan fmni IddS to 1^31. 
At present he is interedtMl in populari'in:^ 
iilidinc amoniist the youth'- in India. He i'- the 
founder, oriiaiuser and ibuieral Secretarv of 
the AU-India Gliding Institute. Hi- ambition 
is to train ^.A.OUO \outli> in ‘jlidimr indore 
the end of PJ42 Bom : Ad'freDs: 

AbhyuUaya Press. Allahabad, V.P. 

AIAL-4.ViyA. PA^'D:T Madan MohaN, b. Alla- 
habad, ‘Jo Dec. 1861. m. 1S77 ; four sons and 
three daughters. Educ. : Sanskrit at the 
liharma Jnanopadesh Pathshala, Govt 
High School. Muir Central Coll., Allahabad ; 
B.A. (Calcuttal, Schoolmaster, ldS5*S7 ; , 
edited the Indian Union, 1SS5-1SS7 : the ' 
Hindustan, 1887-1880; The Abhyudava, | 
1907-1009; LL.B., Allahabad University,' 
1892; Vakil, High Court, Allahabad, 
1892; Member, Prov. Leg. Council, 1902-12; 
President ot Tndnn Narional Conun-s. iPoO 
1018 and 10.V3: Member. Imp Ee<r Council. 
1010-1019; ireinbei. Indian lndustii.il t oiu- 
inission. 1016-18; Piesideut, Sewa Sanuti. 
Pravatr: Chiet 8cout. ^e\\a Sainiti >touts’ 
Asnot latioii , Vi(.e-t haiii-elloi. Henuie" Hindu 
University sime 1010, Uesicned lOi'i. 
Pie-sident. Hindu Mahasai'ha. i0'2d 1024 

and 1036 . Picsident, ^an.ltaua Db.uina 
Mahas.vbba ; Meiiibei. Legislative Asseinldv 
since 1024 Resigned lolo. Appointed Rec- 
tor, Uenaips Univeisitv 1010 (loi Lite). 
Address : Renaics Hindu Umver-ity. 

M VLIK. Te.ta Sinoh, R Sc (Kim) (T-ondonl. 
Sardar Hahadiir (1028). (' I L. (I03O). Su- 
perintending Enuineei, ( eutial U \V. I> 
b 1-t Sppteiid'Ci, 18, s7 , m. Sanl.iini Raj. 
Kdiic. at Lahore. Emploved oiiuni.dly on 
the constiiiction oi the Capital ol Ea-tern 
Beimal and Assam (.Uamna) , Sime 1012 
employed on the coiistiuctirjn ot the New 
Capital at Delhi. Adi/rtss I'ential Public 
Works Depaitiiumt, Now Delhi. 

-MALLIK, Dkvendra Nvth, B.A. (Cantab). 
Sc.D. (Dub.), K.R.8.E., I.E.S. (Uetd.) 
Pniuipal, Carmichael I'ollcge, Ranupur, 
Bengal, since 1926. b. Bengal ]Sb») 
Educ.: St. Xavier's Coll., Calcutta; Univer- 
sity Coll., London ; Peterhouse, Cambiidge 
Publications: Numerous works on Mathema- 
tics and Physics. Address: Raugpur, Bengal. 


MALLIK. Satyendra Chandra. M.A. (Cal.), 
B.A. (Cantab.), Mathematical Tripos. 
Government Pensioner, h. 2.Ath February, 
1874; m. Kshanaprabha (dipta Edo,,. 
St. Xavier's ( oilege and Pie^ideni'v College, 
Calcutta and St John’s College, Canduidge. 
obtained Gilehn-t Scholar-bip and with that 
^cholarsliip promoted to England and joined 
St. .Tolin'-^ CoUeue. Cami)iidge. in 1804; 
passed the T.C s Examination — open competi- 
tion — in ls06 : Mathematical Tripos and 
B A. Iiegiee in Caiui'Udge in 1807 . joined 
J C S in 1897 ; after hoidinu ajipoiiiTinenU^ 
as Asstt. Magistiate Joint Magistiate, and 
])!-tiict Alaifistrate w.is confiiined a< District 
»\r Sessions Judge in lull ; became Judge, 
Calcutta High Conit. 1028; Retired Irom 
service in March 1034 Address . 2, Alipore 
Park Avenue, Ahpoie " Gibraltar,” Hazan- 
bagh, Ceyliui- 

M.AXDLIlv, MR Xarayvn Vishvanvtti. BA. 
\Aj JL. J.P. (adopted son of the late Hon 
Rao 8aheii V. X Mandlik, C > 1.) . Knighted 
1037, Coronation Medal, 1011 . .silver Julnlee 
Medal, lOJ.I . Coioiiatu>n Medal 1937 , Col>deu 
Club Medal (for Political __ 

Economy, 1803), .Advocate, 

High Court : luamdar and 
Khot. w. late liidirabai, 

(daughter of Mr. and Mr*?. 

G V. Jog. iMst ^ata^a). 

Edo,: : Klphinstone High 
School and Klphinstone Col- 
lege. Bombav . Mem b e r, 

Bomb.w .^lnlm•lpal Corpoia- 
fion. 1004-1026. Chairman. 

Muiin ipal standing Com- 
mittee. 191.'> and Chairman, 

Miuin ipal >ehoi.ils Comimttee. 1020 . Chairman, 
David 8asso*ui Industrial a- Reformatory Insti- 
tute and of the Sliepherd .After-care .Associa- 
tion. 1018-21 . siierift iif lb)nibay. 1928 . Mem- 
ber for several veais of tiie Bombay Board of 
Film ('eusors ; Jlemberof several oGior public 
bodies, c , 1 , trovernor's Hospital Fumi, tr T. 
Hospital N'ur»mg .A<' 0 < iation, Peechey-Pliipson 
Sanatorium. Xasik . B D. Petit X. G. Librarv , 
(M.ihaldeshwarl, Bombay Xatural History. 
8ofiety. S<»eietv tor Protection of Children 
ill W India. Bmubav Sanitary A-six-iation, 
Released I'risoners’ Aid .Assoeiation ; 
Children's Ai«l So.-ietv ; Bombay Vigi!am-e 
Ass()« iation ; lla-t Tuilia As^o(■lation ( London), 
llony. Presidency Magistrate. Bombay 1004 ; 
Fellow of the Bombav I'niver-^itv, 19.32. Is a 
Freemason. Was specially thanked by 
Govemiueut for valualJe service-s rcmieied as 
a J. LC Volunteer m the early dav& ot i’lague 
in Bombay, 1^08-1800. Served on the 
Reeoptiou Coiunuttee at the time ot the Roval 
Vibit to India of HIM the late King Gt'orge 
V and of Jl.I M. Dueen Mary, in 19il. Served 
on tile Bomb.iv Presidency W,ir Relief 
Administrative rommittee during the (4reat 
M'ar, 1914-1918, and on several other 
Committees in conm-i tinn tiu rewith. Has 
]ues«'Tired .1 valuable l.ibiaiv (in tile n.ime of 
his late tathii) to the I'ergUs^oii College, 
Pooti.i. i'lnhs . \\ ilhiigdon Spoils Club, 

(liombay). Giieiit ( lub. (Bombav). Royal 
Western India Tuif t lub. (Bombay). Ladies 
Hub, (Poona) Addnss, " Hermitage.” 
Peddor Road, Bombay. 
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5IA5IPUR, fl. H. Maharaja Sir Chcra . 
CHA5D Singh, K.C.S.I.. C.B.E.; h. 1885: ■ 
m. March 17, 1905. Educ . : Mayo College, j 
Ajmer, s. 1891. State has area of 8,456 sq. ; 
miles, and a popnlation of 445,606. Salute 1 
11 guns. Address: Imphal, Manipur State^ 
Assam. 

3IANOHAR Lal. Thk Hon'ble Mr.. M A. , 
(Punjab). B.A. (Double First (’las.s Honoiii'*). i 
C’anit>rid 2 e. Philosopiiy and Economics, 15ai- . 
at- Law. Finance Minister. Punjab from 1U37. 
b. 31 Dec. 1879. Edur. : Punjab University | 
and St. John’s L'ollecre. Lambndge. Foimdu- | 
tion Scliolar and McMoiian Law student. St. 
John’s. Cambridge, Brotiier-ton saus.kiit ' 
scholar. Cambridge, Cobden Prize. Camiiridue, 
^Vhewell scholar in International Law. 1904- 
1005 : Principal Eandhir College, Kapurthala. 
1906-1009; Minto Professor of Economics, 
Calcutta University, 1909-1912; Advocate, 
High Court. Lahore ; Fellow and Syndic. 
Punjab University since 1915 : Minister ot ! 
Education, Punjab Govt., 1927-30 ; President, 
AU-India Economic Conference fDacca) 1915. . 
Publicationi^ : Articles on economic subjects, ' 
Address : 7. Club Koad, Lahore. ; 

MANSHARDT, CLIFFORD, Pli.B., A.M. j 
(Chicago) 1921, D.B., 1022, Ph I>, (Chicago) • 
1924, D.D. (Chicago Theological Sciuinarv) 
1932. Blatchford Fellow’, Chiiviuo Tlicological 
Seminary, 1922-24 Director, The Nagpadi 
Neighbourhood House: Director, The Sir 
Dorabji Tata Trust ; Director. The Sir Dorabji 
Tata Graduate School of Social Work. b. 6 
March 1897 ; m. 16 May 19’25. Agnes Helene 
Lloyd. Served with American Expeditionary 
Forces during tlie World War: 1924-2.') : 
Editor, Religious Education, V S A. ; 192') 
Designated to Nagpada Neighbourhood liouse. 1 
Bombay; Hon. Secretary, DFtru-t Benevolent j 
Society of Bombay ; 10.38, Chairman. Bombay 1 
Government Committee on Adult Educatioji. I 
1932 Visiting Professor in the University 
of Chicago : 1932 Alden-Tuthil Foumlatiou 
Lecturer in the Chicago Theological Seminarv. 
Publkutuma : The Social Settlcinent as an 
Educational Factor in liuiia , Christmnitv ■ 
In a Changing India ; The Hiudu-Mu.'.lim | 
Problem in India . The Delinquent < hilcl 
Editor, Bombay To-d.iv and To-monow . 
Bombay Look- Ahead ; Tiie Homb.iv Munic i- 
pality at Woik ; J-ome Seivice- ot 

the Government of I3ninti.iv : The ( hild m 
India ; and numerous aiticle- in piofessioiial 
journals. Aihlrpss : Nagp.ida .Neigliboiuhood 
House. Byculla, 

MAN SINGH. BA. Bvr Bihadvii (1917), 
C.B E, (1932). -Meiiibei. Puhln Seivlee ri)m- 
iiiLs-iou. United Pi ov iiK e-. h 3id Jul.v', lSs:5. 
tn. Lakhiani. Ednr. Mini Uciitia! Uollege. 
Allaliabad Joined U. P. i’t>ii«e a- Deputv 
Supeiiiitendeiit ot Poln e, I'MiG, j*iomoted J 
to Indian Police in 1917 ; awaided King’s . 
Polite Medal loi biavpiy in 1929; Deputy 
Inspector-General of Polite, I')).'*. letiied ! 
from the Intlian I’olite Servhe in 19,57; 
Membei. Public .Sei\ice < ‘ommi-'it)ii. UP 
siiue 1937. A<i‘hd'S 33 s*t»nilc\ Ko,itl 
Ailataiba.l ' I 

MARMl. PKKi’i William. 1>. 1 (D\on ) < | i 
( 1929). ( '.S.l (1939). A<i\ isei to the I.OVCM IIOI , 
United Piovinces. b. 14th Octobei, 1^81, 1 



//i. .loan M.uy Beet rott • ; Wellingtc>n 

College and Wadli.un ( oliege Dxtord. Lntered 
I C .s . 19nr» . -eiveil a- ( ollci tor. Uommis- 
sioner ami Alenibei. Boaid ot llevenue 
Addri’^s : Lin know U P. 

MASANI, llrsTOM Pestonji, M.A., J.P. 
b. 23r<l Sept. ls76. Vice (.hancellor, Bombay 
University. 13 How, Elphinstoiie College. 
1897 and 1898 , Fellow of the Institute 
of B.inkers ; Trustee, 

I*rince oi W.ile- Mti-oum, 

N. M Wadia (’harities ; 

President, Antliropological 
Society, Bombay, 1932-36; 

Pre.shlent, Bombay Vigi- 
lance Association , Presi- 
dent Bombay Prosy. 

Adult EdniMticn Associa- 
tion; Jt Hon Seery. and 
Trustee, Society for the 
Protection of Children in 
W. India ; also of the 
K. R Kama Oriental Institute and the 
Par«i Girls’ Schools Association; Secretarv, 
Bombay Food Prices Committee ( 1914 - 
17). Municipai Secretary, 1907-1919, By 
Jliiiiicipal Commissioner (]919-25). Mun'i- 
eipa! Coinnii'Siuiicr for the Citv of Bomba v, 
1922, Man.igcr, Central Bank of India 

l. til . 192<5-192S : Secretary, Bombay 

Pnnincial Banking Enquiry ' Committee'- 
•Toint Secretary, Indian Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee, 1930-31; Vice- 
President. Local Board of the Beserye 
Bank of India; Director, Oriental Govern- 
ment Security Life Assurance Co., Ltd. - 
Soiiic’tiiiic Editor fi'irtser-i-ffiiid and Indwn 
Spectator PiiMicatwns : Child Protection 
Folklore of Wells ; The Law and Procedure 
of the Miinit-ipal Corporation. Bombay - 
The Conference of the Birds, a Su'fl 
Allegory ; Eviilutinn of Local Self-Govt in' 
Bomoay ; The Religion ot the Good Life - 
Zormstruimeni . Court Poets of Iran and 
India: DtulaUiai S'mnoii . The (Jrniul Oltl man 

Gujarati: Doltmto Upai/oj of 
Wealth) ; Ghurni tn^ha nihhahn Kelavni (Home 
and school education), I'nnsukh mala (Health 
seriesi, and novels named Abysstninno 
Hobtthi : Bodkiu ; Chandra Chat. Address : 
Versova (rin Andheri Station), 

HASOX, Lu-nKNOl-; BA ,0.\oii ), fliploiiia of 
Fore try, Oxlotil, C.I.E, (19)]) o B F 
(Slilitalyl (I'lir, M.C (19IK) iroi. de 
Guerre (Beige-) 191.'., In-i«-irni Geiiei.il ot 
Fore-t- and Pic-ideiit Toii-^t J!i-.e,ireli 
Institute, llelii.i Jinn, f p /, g 7 .«.,s,; . 

m. M.iljorv .Mi-irI1,i .loihe ' (lniier’ 

house, Cliii-t Cliineh, (lM,,id .lomed the 
Ilidl.ill !-oie-t Seriiee, PHo -M,|i,,.,rv 

serMi-e. 1914 to 1919 iiith li mVianee. 
M.ijor, K A , liei.iity ( oii-enator ul Fore-fs 
191., on'ej'.ltor ot 1 o.e-t, 19.14. Inspeetoi^ 
1)™™ ’]' '■ ■ Forest, Delira 

liyrllFI! ItlCBARP PoMot., Teelime., Dnee- 
toi, lata Ir-.ii .uel St, el Co b 19tli 

srhoil sf'il f;''"' ■ 

bi hool bh> (Ik 1,1 . Sheffidj 

Mappm Medani>t. lum; ; MetallnrgU, Ormsby 

Iron \\orks Middle-brough, 1907-1911^ 
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Dy. Dir., Metallurgical llesf'arch. War ' 
oitice, Woolwich. lilll-lUld and 19*20. Member , 
of Govt. Commisbiou to investigate German 1 
and Luxemburg bteel industry, 1919 . 
Sletalluigual Inspector to Go\t. of India. 
1920-25. Technical Adviser, Indian Tarilf ' 
Board, 1023-24 and 1026. Member of Iron ! 
and Steel Institute. In^-t. 01 Metals, Faraday ] 
Society, Technical Inspection Institute. Pub- . 
lication : Papers lur technical soeietiee. 
Address : Bombay. 

MATTHAI, Georue, :M A. (Cantab.), Sc.D . 
(Cantab), FPSE, V.Z S . 1 1. S ; Indian | 
Educational ScrMce, PiotV-.-or i>f ZcHdoiry 1 
in the Gowrnuient rolU-iie, Lahore, and in 
the T nivt-rsity ut the Piinjalt . h, l.i Xu^ 
lS>i7 : S'. <»f late Thniua-' -Nlatthai ' nt. 1924, 
Mary (d 1931). 2ud i/. ot K. t Uaiulv , Bang.ilore, . 
Ediir.- Madra" Lui\ti-itv (M.A.). xumtnnei 
llevearch btudent ol Juiunanuel t’ollem*. 1 
Camhrid'-'e ; Maikinnun Poeaiih Student i»f 1 

the Iloyal SocielN , 1914-17. -Idd/css .* Lahort'. 1 
Chib, llijyal Sorietie-. 1 

MATTHAI, JOHN’, B. A.. B.L (Madras); B. Litt j 
(Oxon.) ; D.Sc. (London); C.I.E. ; Director 1 
General of Commercial Intelligence and j 
Statistics b. 10 Jan. lbS6. m. Achamma 1 
John. 1921. Educ . : Madras Christian College; i 
London School of Economic.s ; Balliol College, j 
Oxford. High Court Vakil. Madras, 1910*14. ) 
Othcer on special duty, Co-operative Depart- 
ment, Madras, 1918-20 ; IToiessor of Econo- 
mics, Presidency College, Madras, 1920-25; 
Professor of Indian Economus, Unisersiiy 
of Madras, 1922-25 ; Member, Madras l.egi'-la- 
ti\e Council, 1922-25; Member, Indian 1 
Tarilf Board, 1925-31' Vn. silent, Taritl | 
Board, 1931. Dum ti)i-Geii» ral of Commej- 1 
dal Inti'lliL'i nee and 1935. Pubh- \ 

cutiiinii : Villaizo Gnseniiiunt in Hi itWh India : 
Agiicultural ('o-oper.itinn in Jialia, Exei-e 
and Lnjuor Coutfol. Addieti,: 1, Council 
HoU''e Stieet, CalrutU, 

M.ACL.v IUkhsh. Naw \1{ "Mvri.A 

Khas' lUiuni u oi li.it.ila. r 1 1; I'MO: 

b. 7tU M:n lsu2; tii. 2inl </ ui llaji Mu/.i 
Atib.is Kahn. I’ M (J , r I K . Ibni-h Avieid, 
Kliui.i'-.m, h.m . t\\t> 

tiN'* (I. .loinc.l Puiij.ib 
I’o-'t.lt l)e[it , .iiid 

Nolunt«’eied iDl M'lAiM* a'* 
I’leld Mastei on 

K.iiid.ib.ir Fiontiei, ISSO 
^ilanacei , Ueatl Lettei 
Ollhe and Po^t.^l S(iH k 
Depot. Kai.o-hi, LS.H1 , 
jtimed liiipen.il Cinle, 
1 ‘ubhe \Voik-> l>ept . 

Minla lSS2. ''eiAKi'S 

pLu ed at ili-)«ts.il ol i 
Foieiuu and PolUual Dept . lSb7 . on special 
dut\, Xoitb-llisteni li.ni. !,'<s7-L'<SS , 1 

Attai he, Hasht.idan i'ei.xt-Alcb.ni Bouud.iix i 
('ommission. isss-b'i ; Nttailu- to Aueiit 
Guveinoi-GeneT.il aitd 11 U M's rmisiil- 
Dener.il. Kbmas.in .ind S« i-t.ni, 

-Assi-^taiit \'.:ent, Go\ enioi -( leneial. Meshed. 
Ib94 ; British \iee-( onsul, Kluiias,ui and 

Sf-istan, lb‘M)-9s ; oil spe» lal Politnal dutv 
in Kam. Sei-t.in and Baluelustan. IbOS ; on 
special duty in liitelligenee Bianeh. Quaiter- 
Master Geuei.il's Dept, Simla, for re\isiMg 


t;a7etteer of Tran. 1S9S-99 ; Assist. District 
Supt. 01 Polue in rhaige Nushki District, 
Balm Install ItUiij ; Extia Assi-t. Coiumissiouer 
and Mam-tiate. Punjab. 1900-1 ; Personal 
A-'.-ist. to Ciiiel Lommissiouer. Baluchistan, 
1901-2. oil special duty with Amir of 
beistau, 1901 , Attailu- beistau Boundary Com- 
mission. ! 902-4 ; Onental Senetary, Kabul 
Politual Mission. 1904-5 ; Attache Foreign and 
Polilhal De[>aitment. (Joveinmeut of India, 
1905-19; t'liiei Indian Politual Otficer with 
H AI. Amir HabibuUah Khan of Atuhanistan, 
duruiii H M ’s Indian tout. 1906-7 ; Political 
Oftuer, Xoith-AVest Atghan, Frontier Field 
Fone, 1919. Seeretaiy, ludo- Afghan Peace 
t'onteiein e Kawalpiiuli. 1919 : Home Minister, 
Jaiiiimi ami K.ishnur State. 1919-22 : ileinber 
lor Commeiee and Industrie<. Jamum and 
kushiiiu StateCoiini il. 1922-23 . Cliief Aliiiister, 
Baiianalpiu State. 1925-28. Addreas : Iram, 
Siin.ieai, Kashmir; Itt.iiabad, Lyallpur Dist., 
Punjab. 

MAVALAXKAB, THE HOX. ilR. GANESH 
VaSIPEO, BA., LL.B., Advocate, A. S. 
Speaker, Bombay Leg. Assembly. 6. 26th 
November lS8s. Educ. : Kajapur and 
Government Hiuli Schools. Rajapur and 
Ahmedabad respeetively ; Gujarat College, 
.\hniedabad. and Government Law School, 
liombuv Started practice in 1913 ; Secre- 
Gujaiat Sahha. 1916; took part in 
Kaiia No-rent Canipaian. 1917 ; Intluenza 
RetiVl. 1918 ; Famine Relief, 1919 ; Entered 
Alimetiabad Miinieip.ility. 1919 ; Suspended 
T»r:ictice in 1921-22; Secretary, Gujarat 
IVovincial CongH'Ss Cumnnttee ,1921 to 1923 ; 
General beeietary, 36tl) Indian National 
Coiigu's's, .AhmcdabaiL 1921 ; Secretary, 
Flood Relu'f Dpejation-i. Ahmcilabad District, 
1927; Visite<l England and Europe, 1928; 
PiO'iib'Ut. Aliniedabad Municipality, 1930 
to 19.13 .ind iy,3.‘)-;9) ; Piesident, Ranpiir In- 
«piii\ i'ommiitee, 1030 ; (mpri«oned, 1930 and 
19:ti: Interned at Itatuagiri, 1933-34. 

Trustee, (iujaiat Law Society; Member 
Gi'wriiing Bod\ . Ahmedabad * Education 
SiM'ietv. et«*., .iddre.v’*' Bliudra, Aiiiucdabad ; 
Council Hail Bombay. 

iMA.WVLLL. Bn.iWLP -M\iTf,\Ni>. The 
H oN'ma; SiE. K(‘SI (I039). r.s.L (1933). 
r I I-: (19*2.1). M A (Oxon). 1 t .S Home 

Memlu*r Goxernment of India, b. 24 Aug 
1SS2. in. Mary l.ylr. d. ol the Rev. Henry 
Haiiih, D.D. Edtn- Marlborough and Corpus 
Chii'ti College, Oxloid. Knteied the T.C S., 
19'»j;*. 4,\iIle»'tor of Salt lle\eniie 1916; Dv. 
CoinmissioiuT cd‘ Salt an l Excim', 1917-1919 ; 
acted aa Pi hate Secretary to the Governor of 
Bombay, 1920-21 ; Secretary, Retrenchment 
Committee, 1921-23; Collector and District 
Magistrate from 1924; a<ted as Secretary 
to GoNCinment of Bombay. General Depart- 
ment, 1928; Special duty as Revenue 
OIbcer. Bardoli Uc\ ision Settlement Inquiry, 
19*28-1929; Private Secretary to the Governor 
Di Bombay, 1929; Secretary to Government 
jf l*a>iuhay, lioiiie Depaitmeiit 1931-1935; 
Commissioner of Excise, Bombay. 1935, 
Sccretaiv fo the Ga\.'inmeut ot Intiia, Home 
Department. 193C> , Mend er of the Governor 
Oeneral’s Exeeutive Council, 1938. Address : 
New Delhi, Simla. 
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ilEEK.Slii IJAVIP LIKNI-IT, Xt. (l‘J37X CM.E , 
U.E.E.. Jiidiaii TraUt* EoiuiHitsioiifr. 

LomlC'U. b. lu 3Iar( h wi. Genim*!! 

Ivt'tfa Y'lUUi. U'luc : Gia-ijow rniA»-r-5it\ . > 

Jii'liaii Edut.atu'iuti 'cr\k*- JMrtctor 

ol [lidustrj*. Etii-iil lyj'i Jiirtiloi-Gtiieral • 
Coiuiii*,r< iai Iiit- Hi”- li' • and '>tati'-tict. 19-16. 
Xt'pr- ^t-iitathe ur th. Go%-iian»iit ot Indu , 
to CoriiWoiiU(.alfii Stati-rnal Eoiif«i«nic 

Otta\'a. 1035. Jdilre^' : India. Hou=<‘. 
Aldwj’ch, London, W.C. 2, j 

31 K H K E.A X. yit w.-H i-K WA. X J"AX , 

31 HE. H A.. J P . EeUoW oi tXe Ko\al j 
.■^tati-tii al ,Sri<.ieTy. A^^Ktant l'o)iiiiii-''ioufi ' 
OI Lal-oui. <;o\eiimieiit oi Xoiubav, and , 
K^'iJli-tiai, Homl-ay ll^du^rl^al l>i"i»UtL-5 A<’t 
h. Hud .luiii* lM*u. III. .iujijanoo d. ol In j 
Hoiiiiii^jee L). i't'ikaka. L’d'U*. liov''' Iliuli - 

Miujul. Allahubati. '-'t 3Ca\ XrV Jfiudi .S« hoof [ 
Jioial)aN aud Elphiu-;tf)U«‘ I oJlcJO. lloinhav. | 
^k^lk^^al EljdiDJ'Tojia I’olh^u , 

Setiftaiv to Sii Eoiab Jala 1012; SoHi-taiy, ■ 
IE (i Jia!do<k Ltd. 1017, y. Indian | 

Tiader- Pty. Idd . lOlo; . My-i'. 1 

AU'liali.iu A Ea^tHU t o . Etv . Ltd . 1021 . | 
appointed e^riujitor. Luhom Orfira, ; 

HoVfiunnMit of Homl*ay, and | 

lietri'liat ot Tja<le T'mott'-' Xond-ay Pitsnien- , 
cy. V.^iT ; Ortifiatt-d a-* llesii-nar or Tiade ( 
T'nion-- iioiubay iMe’shleiay in A]>ri!-.\Iay j 
lo.jo Stiietaiy*. Bombay ^tiike Iiuiuiiv j 
Cniuinitlee (l\nu-Kt ( oimmlte^) iiom Oftobci ! 
102H TO A}*ril JOHO Jediuii.d AdNi'^er to 
GoNeiiiiiient fJi'leuate-s and Seuetaiy to 
Indian Delegation, lotli Se^-jon. Jntcinational 
Ijal) 0 Ui (.'onieieuce. Hene'a. 10 jj On 
deputation to the BiirXh Mmidiv oi f.aboni 
and the liiteiiialioiiul Luboni Ollur whiLl 
on leave out til India. lOJi. Sjtutaiv. 
Boniba> TeMile J.abuui Iii'hMiy ^ oiitmiltee 
liom lierembt'i lOd^ to -lune 1940. Addn’--^ : 
.Mount \ lia", Baiuiia Jlili, Bandiu. 


3ir:if LBALTA’ EbjiUITM X\f\XbH.U, V.K K S • 
3l«*nliaTit Son of a Bombay inerrlnud and 
Landlr)rrl b. 3orh Julv 1907 AW..' in 

Boinbav. Miiiiwd ShiiMibai danuhter^ of 
Kajam-'-hj. Eour 
f '•on'5 and one daiiulitei. 

yioiieer>) 

w' ^ • stalili'-ldnu in London 

MMi: * Delian 3IerehantY 

» ’’iBfc' 1 ( liamf.»ei ol t'oiiiintRe in 



1927. I'lr-t Indian to 
bM<»n)e tfm nienibiT of 
>e\ I ral cinninerei.il A'-mo 
( i.itioii" in J-ondon. Fellow 
ot the ]to\al Empire 
So( h-tv and a ineniber of 
tlie ()\i'r-ea’3 Leamie in 


Loudon Width travclM cxprriem etl vounu 


i-tii'i'ui ti<- bn-im-''-'man. Frejjaerit vi-^itor 
to i'.nropf anil have <f)\ired more than 


l..'.Uf) 0 li 0 imle-. on dirt'-rent oeean, voyaues 
lias travflled €-xtf'iisi\ ely in India, England 
Euro]»e, Xear Eu'-t, Au*'trula»i.i, and lia\e 
written se\fral artiele> on bii'ines-i and 


bii-iiif" pi.>-ibilitie-^ ill tlitfereiit parts of the 
world in l.fi'.di'.h and (lujai.iti papers. Vi.**ite<l 
Australia and A’evv Zealand in 1937 and 
attain in U*39- Addyei.v ; Jassani Building, 
ilainea Hoad, Jacob Circle, Bombay 11, 


31 EHIA. < HI MI Ai B J P.3Ienfiaiit b. 
til. t<i Tabibai Two JaULdifers and one son 
Nlnritf of Bombay l'.)d')-3o . President, 
Bolijbav 'shfolh' . Picsident. 

Indian Stoi k l.v- ltan”e 


chants 1 liaiiibi r 3/»//d>f/' i 
tiuveiiiuiu Bodv Inii-enal 
<’oUii« d of Ann- iilrural 
Ihseauii Indian ^ 

t eiit.Ml LutVill C'oiuliiltCee 
(1031-37). Executive Ciuii- 
niittee. Federation of Imlian 
(Jianibei- of Coinmene and 
1 inhi'try ( 1 ‘r;2-:3.s ) Aran.i”- 
in-r ( onniiiTtee. iLimwadi 
Ii«i KveHo-]utal; General 
t </Hinurret'. h« d c ro-s Sm iety (Bombay Pre-'i- 
deiM V r.raiu In . Lditor ; "The rnianciai 



A'ew-,*’ Boinl'jv. ■■ Jndi.in Cotton Beiiew,” 
and •' Annual Cotton Cliart ■'. Matunrin” Diree- 


torM'hunilal Alehta A to. J.til . Director- 
Aleut k. Ashdow n a Co Ltd . I^uinbay Bullion 
l.xehan-je Ltd , Bomljay Talkies Ltd , .Seimlia 
Steam .\a\i^atloJl Co. ‘Ltd , -Varottam Ltd., 
Aarottaiu A Pereira ltd. Electiieal Uuder- 
takniiTs J.fd . Bonibav Putteiles A Tiles Ltd . 
Indian Overseas Bank Ltd. (lava Cotton 
A Jute 3hll» Ltd., Pnited India Fire A General 
liisuranee Co. Eld. Siipur Paper 31iUs Ltd. 
(iivderabail Jjii ) Has liavelkd round the 
World in 1927 and auam vi-ited Europe and 
-Aineiiea in ]9,iu Addn'^s. 52, Ridge 
Road, 3raKtbar Hill, Bombay. 


MLHT.A. Sir (^nrviLAi, 3’'i.iBHrcASiM«, Kt.. 
KOS.T. (1023), 31 A.. LL.B. Agent. Century 
Spinning and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
Bombay and Provincial Scout Com- 
missiuiier, 6. 12 ,Tan. 1S81. in. to 

'i'ar.ibai Cliandulal Kankodnvala. Ji'diic : 
St. Xavier'ri C'oHttgc, Bombay; Captain, 
Hindu Xi ; elected to the Bombay 3limic)p»J 
Corporation in 1907; Chairman, Standing 
C’onmuttee, 1912; President of the Corpora- 
tion, 1910. Elected to the Bombay Legklative 
Council bv the Corporation in 1916; elected 
to the City Improvement Tru-Nt, 1918; 
Cliairinan ot the Indian 31erchants’ Chamber, 
1918. Elected to the Bombay Port Trust, 
1920; 3Iinovvncr and Chairman, Bombay 
Pio\jiicl.il Co-operative Bank, Ltil , Director, 
'J'he Bombay Steam Navigation Co., Ltd , 
The New India A'^surame Co., Jdd., The 
Bombay Suburban Eiectric Supply, Ltd., 
The Bundi Portland Cement Co., Ltd., The 
Alember of the E.xeeutJM' Cotnicil of the 
Bombay Government, 1923-28. President, 
Indian Merchant's’ Chamber {1931). Addrfiss 'i 
12, Ridge Road, Malabar Bill, Bombay. 


MEHTA, DH.VX.JllUfAr llnuM.iJ^.Tl. L 31. AS. 
C I K. (1932), Xai-ari-Hniit Cohl 3Iedal 
(192i»; Jmnat oi st Jofm Silv>r 3IedaI 
(1917), Kaj Ratn.i Mhei 31edal. Baioiia 
(19lb). A'sOciate Hiotliei’.s B.idge 

at the hands ol iUs 31ajesty dining the 
Centeniuy Celebratnm- ui St. Jolin .Ambulance 
Association, 19.jl. As-ociute Ottner of the 
Veil. Older oi st. John 1934 Assoeiate 
Commander oi 8t. Joi,n 1937 and 31aliaraja 
Gaekwad't, Diamond Jubilee Medal, 1936. 
Ketircd Sanitary (.'ommi^-joner, il^roda. 
b. 4 February 1864. m. to a couisin. 
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Educ. : Sir Cowa-^ji Jehangir 
Zartho-ti Madre&sa and the Giant Medical ' 
College, Borabaj', Joined Baroda Med. 
iservice, 18S7 : did inoculation work with ‘ 
P:ot. Hatfkme ; gave evidence on the value 
ot inoculation before 1st Plague Commission; 
did Cholera inoculations with Major Lamb. , 
Has popularised St. John .Ambulance work I 
and Red Cross ^^o^k, all over Guiorat, Sind, ! 
Kathiawad, Central India, Central Pro\ince'?, I 
Punjab, N. W. F. Province, Rajput-ana. ! 
Khandesh, Deccan, Thana District and 60 . 
State*- Edita a qiiaiteily named Aiogyu ( 
siiK e 1027. Baicnia Red t lo-a Hramh 1 
d'^leg.ite to the l.'»rh InrenKitional Ked I’ro". ■ 
(■omeieiice luld at Tokjo in October lUdo. ] 
AihhtibS : Liin>ikooi. Xa^-aii. i 

MKHTA, Di laiASiiANKi.R ICuipashankfh B.A.. I 
LL B . AdNocate. b 7tli A]nil l-SsT ; /« ■ 

^hn!uati Xaimudahai GoNeuimeul College 
.iiid lati'i at the Cia\ei>ity Mhool of T,,aw. 
Ailah:vt)u<l. d’ook to legal proiV-s'-ion in linn* . 
Ads ocate. C. P. High Couit ; was for a numbei 
of jeais the Chaiimau of the Di-'tiiet Counnl 
of Seoul luul Pieaulent of the Mimieipal 
< ominirtep. M'ii'i.ilso Chaiiinan oi the Cemial 
Bank. Seoiii : was fur a luimbet of yeais 
member of I (' C. : Congre>s P.arty member 
ot C P. Legislative Couth il tvoiu 1027 to lOJU : 
Finance Minister. Government of the c P. 
and Beiar. PiibliniUonx : Kduc.uive 

tiait'. for the Pioviucial Congre'-s organisa- 
tion, 57, I'iMl Starnni. .\agput. 

MEHTA. FaTFH Lal, s>. of late Rai Mehta 
Pannallal, t'.I.E , Deuan of I'daipur. b 
2sth February 380S Ediif • <«o\crnmeiit 
College. Ajmer, /ly. in daughter “t 

late Sahji Gordlian Jliillji Kaind.ir Siuhpuia 
(died m lull) 2 >*.ns (elder <lted in lu:>7). 
Member, ihhadr.ij Sabli.i. and Nathwara 
('oinmittee ; lleci|)ieiit ot many honour^ fium 
H H. the iMaliurana S.iliil) ot ( *laipui : 
Jageerdar of four Milages Recipient id u 
Jewelled Seal be.iring H. Jl. H. the J>iike 
of Coimauglit's initials, and signed photo- 
graphs from H K. H. the Duke and Duches> 
of Couiiauglit m reeognitioii of ^er\iie!> and 
jiersonal merits Deputed bv 11. 11 the lute 
Maharaiia to attend tlie iiiiurmai meetings 
of Princes and Ministers at Delhi m eon- 
iiection with the special organisation of tin* 
Chamber of Princes. Acteil a.s Confidential 
Seeretaiy to H H. tlie late Maharawa and 
served the state in many capacities. l^o-seNses 
a best prhate Library of Liigli-h, Swnsknt 
and Peisian books. Addim; Rai l^aiinalui 
Mansion, Udaipur, Ilajjiiitaiui 

MEHTA, Girdharlal D., Kai Saheil Manager, 
The Jamnagar and Dwarka Railway. 6. .5th 
September 1879. e. at Visnagar and Ahmeda- 
bad. Joined the Postal 
Dept, in 1896 and served 
six ytars. Joined the B. B. 
it C. J. Railway in 1903 as 
a Junior Clerk in the Dist. 
Tiatlic Superintendent’s 
Office and was. soon marked 
out as a man of genius and 
ability; chief Distributing 
Offi(vr of Giuin Shops 1921, 
and s|K.eially mentioned in 
despatches was tlnally pro- 
moted to Superior Grade in 
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1924 and transferred to the Railway Head 
Office in Bombay in 1926 where he served till 
1934; llai Saheb 1931, a great social 
worker having initiated (?o-operative Insti- 
tutes, Death Benefit Funds, etc., for the wel- 
Lare of the St.alf. was actively connected with 
the Bombay Piesidency Baby Health Week 
Association, wms Chairman Dist. and Div. Co- 
operati\e Institutes and mentioned in Govern- 
ment Reports; promoted several works 
of public utility m Baroda State ; 
also connected with manv other Institutions 
I- ’ I • • ■ he idea ot Excursion 

£■ I' ''{■ Received Silver 

J • , . . Medals from the 

Railway Board ; was appointed to his present 
po^t in* 193.1 by U. H. the Jam Saheb which 
he has filled with conspicuous ability and 
distinction. Aho selected by H. H. the Jam 
Saheb tor the post ol President, Board of 
Trade. Xawauagur Stateiii 1936, and has since 
then continued to hold that post. Address: 
Jamnagar. Kathiawar. 

j MEHTA, Sir Homi MaNECKJI, Kt., (1933); 
Well-known Citizen of Bombay, Banker, 
Millownei, Industrialist. etc. Director, Reserve 
Bank. b. 1st April 1871, 7 / 1 . to Goolbai, d. 
of lute Mr. H. R. Umrigar. 

Fduc. ;at Bombay. Started 
us asM't.ADt in ' Bombay 
Mint 111 18 SS; and started 
bu-'ines> on his ow n account 
in 1806; bought Victoria 
Mills in 1904 ; Jubilee MilD 
in 1914; R.ija Gociildas 
MilU in 1016: Gaekwar 
-Mills in 1929. E^tabh.shed 
Zenith l.in* Assurance (' 0 ., 

LGl., in 19J6 British 
Indi.i General lii-siiranoe Co . 

Ltd., Ill] 010. pDona Electric Supply Co., 
Ltd., in 1916; Nav-^ari K. S. Co., Ltd., in 
1922, and .Nasik-Deolali E. S. Co., Ltd., 
in l93o. Member, t oimcii of Stan* 1930 
to 1934. Served on the Committee of 
llilwr and Oris.sa Sepuiation m 1931; 
R.-pH-sentid India on League of Nations 
19k> ami 1934; Member. I'cntrul Boaid of 
Reserve Bunk : Employeis’ Rei>icseiitati\e 
on Interuatioual Labour Conh'ience in lo> 6 . 
Estublished ^'a^sali Cotton A' Silk Mills Go., 
Ltd. in 10.>6 Dluung.idhru Chemical Morks 
in 19J9 Add/tvs; Wuiden Road, Bombay. 

MEHTA, JamnADAS,M.,M.A.,LL.B., Bar-at-Law. 
6 . 3 August 1884. m. Mauibai, d. of Ratanji 
lAdhuji. £due. : Jamnagar, Junagad, Bombay, 
London. Member, Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration; Member, Legislative Assembly, 
1923-19 Ri. Piesideiit, All-Tndu Railway- 
meuS Federation. Maluuiishtra Provimuil 
Congiess, Cmnmittee. 3921-23; Bomba.v 
PioMiiciul Coiigiess Committee. 1929-1930; 
and Member. All-Tndia Congies*; Committee, 
1921-19.11. Member of the M'orking Com- 
mittee 01 the Indian National Congiess. 1926 ; 
Geuer.il Seiretaiy. Democratic Swaraj Faity; 
President. National Tunics’ 1 nion Federation, 
19.3.3-3.5 : Jmlian Workeis’ Delegate to the 
I nt 4 *i national Labour Coniciemc. 1934 ; 
Siibdtitute ilelegate Coveiuing Body I. L. U. 
January 1935; Chaiiinan, Asian Assurance 
Co., Ltd.; Mayor of Bombay, 1936-37. 
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Keveiiue and Fiiumee Miiiistei. <Jo\einmeut 
oi iioiubav, l'J.37. -b/'/rt-N* Kidtre Hoad. 

Malabar Hill. Boml.ay. 

MEHTA, dAYStJKHLAL KRISHSALAL, M.A. 
Secretary, Indian Merchants* Chamber, Bom- j 
bay. b. 1884. m. to Mrs. Kuraudagauri. Educ.: j 
Wadhwan High School and Gujarat and El- . 
phinstone Colleges, Appointed Secretary, ! 
Indian Merchants' Chamber, 1907 ; Services ‘ 
borrowed by the Indian Munitions Board | 
from Chamber and appointed Assistant Con- [ 
troller from September 1917 to November 1918; ■ 
was nominated Adviser to the Hepreseiitative : 
ot Empluyers for the third and 14lh Session^ 
ot the international Labour Coniereme. 
Geneva, in 1921 and 1930, Secretary of the 
Fedeiation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
from 1927-29. Vice-President of the Bombay 
Suburban District Congress Committee from 
1921-25 and President of the Bombay Sjbur- 
ban Dihlrict Congress Committee from 1925-29. 
Chairman of the Santa Cruz Notified Area 
Committee, 1927-1932 ; Vice-Ple^ldcut, 
Bandra Municipality, 1934-38. Address . 

“ Krishna Kutir”, Santa Cruz, B. B. & C. I 
and Indian Merchant'.’ Chamber, Bombay 

MEHTA. DR. JlYRAJ Narayan, L.M.&S. 
(Bom.), M.D, (Lond.), M.R.C.P. (Loml.). 
F.C.P.S, (Bora.), Dean, Gordhandas Sunderdas 
Medical Coll, and King Edward 3Iemorial 
Hospital, Bombay. 6. 29 Aug, 1887. m. Miss 
Hansa Manubhai Mehta. Educ.: High School 
education at Amreli, Baroda State, Grant 
Medical CoU., Bombay, and Loudon Hospital. 
Formerly Ag Asst. Dhector, Hale Clinical 
Laboratory, Loudon Hospital, London, 
and Chief Medical Officer, Baroda State. 
Address: K. E, M. Hospital, Parel, Bombay. 

MEHTA, Du. SIR MXNiSAT.liAS V[.IHHIK\Nl»\S 
Kt . cf. 193ti; OHE, L.M.AS., E K.C P , 
F.C P.S , K.HC'O.G Adilreis : Vincent*, 

Kidge Koad, Malabar Hill, Bombay G. 

MEHTA, Sir M.anuuhai Nansha5KAK, Kt. 
(1922); C S.I. (1919); M.A., LL.B. ; b. 22 
July 1868 ; Edrc. : Elphinstone Colk-ge, 
Bombay, m. first Harshad Kumari and on 
her death again Dhanvanta, 4 s. and 7 d. 
Professor ol Logic and Philosophy and Law 
Lecturer, Baroila College, 1891-99. I'riv. 
Sec. to H.H. Maharaj'a Gaekwar, 1899-1906; 
Kev. MiiiLster and First Counsellor, 1914-16. 
Diwaii of Baroda, 1916-27 and Prime Minister j 
and Chief Councillor. Bikaner State, 1927-1934, ‘ 
Continues to be Counsellor, Bikaner State. | 
Home Minister Gwalior from April 19;17;| 
Indian States Delegate to the Indian i 
Round Table Conferences, 1930, 1931 and | 
1932; Member, Consultative Comnuttee, 1932; ■ 
Indian State*' Delegate to the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Indian Reform*, 1933; 
attended the World Hygiene Conference, 1933. 
Publications : The Hind Rajasthan or .Annul* 
of Native States of India ; Principle* of Law 
of Fvidence (in Gujarati, 3 VoIuioph) 
Addrrs^ 24, Dunuer-ji Roail, Malabar Hill. 
Bombay. 

MEHTA, 1>K Mohan Sinha, M A . LL B 
(Allahabad), Ph.D. (Loud.), Ban btei-at-Law 


(Middle Temple) Indiau 8tate Servieo 
thief Mini'tei. Ban-uara State b. 2‘»tli 
! Apiil. 1895. //' Shiiuiati HuKi' Ku'iiari 
Mehta (died Ainm-t r>24i . Ed'o I> A A A’ 
High school aiul (luveinnient ( olle.:iate 
School, Ajmer; Airra (. olle>je Aiira . Kwinc" 
(.hristun l ollece and rnivei-ity School oi 
Law, Allahabad and The Loudon ''.■hool 
OI Economic* and Politnal Siieiue Loadou 
Lettuier in EtoiiomiL* Aeia Lolleire. lyl>-19 . 
Government Culleue. Ajmei. 1919-211 . Secre- 
taiy. All Iiiilia >t‘va S.imiti (Headqiiailer- 
Allahabad) . Heaiti[iiaitei* Si out (‘oiniiii— 
*umei foi India * s B s \ Mewar state 
Seivicc in 1922 a- lM*tii.T Matii-trate . 
A*''i''TanT SeTTleiuPut Othiei. 1923; Reveiuie 
Otfieer. I92s . orti: Revenue i ommi--ioiier, 
1915. Divv.iu. B.iu-w.iia state. .June 1937. 
Koiiuded Vulva Bti.ivvan (a ])ioere**ive 
Co-Educatiuiia! lu-'iitute) at I d.iipur m 
19.11 ol vvhiih he i* the I’le-ident and Chiet 
Executive Head; A'u e-l'iesideu! .All Indi.i 
Seva Samiii | Xll.ihabad) • Mc-mbei (lepie- 
'•eiituiu state* iii Uajputana Gnmj.) of th«‘ 
MinUtei*’ rommiTtee oi the* i hamber ot 
Piime*: Puhlunfinn^ ’ ' Hud>n</'i ami 
the Imlian " (Tarapoievala) Address 

Udaipur (Mevvai) oi Ban-vvaia ( Haji'Utamv). 

MEHTA. Vaiki-nth Lvtxbhvt, BA, Manag- 
ing Director. Bombay Provincial Co-opera- 
tive Bank, Ltd 0 23 Oet 1891 ni Maiigal. 
d. ot Pratapr.ii Vaje'shanKer of Bhavnagar 
t’dar. New lliudi School, Boiubav, Klpiiinstone 
<’«»ll*'ge. Jioml>av \\ imu'r of Kill* Sc hohirsliip 
B .A Exammatioii MiUiager, Bombay Central 
(Provim ial) <’o-o)u-rative Bank. Ltd , 1912, and 
-Manainng Direitor *ime 1922 Member. 
Editorial Board, Social Service Quaterly ; 
Bombav C<»-o])erative (Bbtrterly ; Seeretary, 
ScKial Sc-rvire L»-ague, Bombay; ilembei, 
Kxc'ciitive Committee', Bombay Provincial 
Co-operative !n*tifute , Bombay Piovinciai 
Baiikui'i luijuirv Comndttee. 1929; Textile 
f-abour Iiujuirv Committee, Bombay 1937-41) ; 
Bombay Pio’vmi lai Kuiul Development 
Boaicl ; Bombay Piovimia! Board. Haiijan 
Sevak Samzh ; Bo.inl ot Management, and 
Tiu*tee Atl-lmlia Village lndu*tiies Assoc ia- 
ticHi /‘iddtnihmis : The Co-opeiati\e .Move- 
ment. 1915. The Co-operative Movement in 
India. 1918. Studies in Co-opeiati\e I'lnance 
1927 Addrr-.\ : Muizbaiiabad, Andheii (B. 
B tV C. I. K.iilwaj) 

MEIK’llANT. FuamkoZ Rl'STOmji. F S.A.A . 
J I*. Cotnmi*sionei of Imoine-Tax, Bihai 
aucl Oii'.'.a. 1939. b 12 November ISSS. 
Edui- Bombay and London. Foimerly. 
Piofe**ional .Account. int and .Auditoi . 
Lecturei in .Aci-omiting, Sydenham College ot 
Commerce and Economic*, Oftg Secretary 
and duel Accountant. City ol Bombay 
Improvement Tru-d ; Kxammei In .Accounting 
to the L'niv ot Bombaj oltieiated a* 
Coiumisaiouer ot Iiu ome-Tax, Bombay 
Presideiu>, Smd and Aden in 1932, 1933. 
1934 and 1930. Piddtntttun.s “ Elements ot 
Book-keeping”; '■Company Secretary and 
Accountant” "Iiu ome-Tax in lelatjon to 
Accounts.” ” Indian Income-Tax Simplified,” 
•• Book-Keeping Seit-Taueht,” etc. Address: 
Income-Tax Commissioner’s Bungalow, Patna. 
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METC\LFE, SIR HERBERT ACBREY FRA>'CI5!, I 

B. A. (Oxon.); K.C.I.E. (1936); C.S.I.(1933): 

C. I.E. (1929); M.V.O. (1922) ; Indian CivU | 

Service (Political Department), h. 27th Sept. 
1SS3. in. Elinor Joyce Potter. Educ. : Charter 
house and Christ Church, Oxford. .Served in 
Punjab, 190S-1913 ; Entered Political Depart- 
ment, 1913; Asst. Private Secretary to Yicero\-, 
1911-1917; served in X.W.F.P. 1917-1925; 
Counsellor to Lega^-ion, Kabul, 1925-1926; 
served in X.W.F.P., 192G-1930; Deputy 

Secretary to Government ot India, 1930-1932 ; 
Foreign Secretarv to Government of India, 
May 1932. Resident and Chief Commissioner 
in Baluchistan, 1939. 

MIAX, ABDCL Rashid, The Hon. 5Ir. Justice, \ 
B.A. (Punjab); M.A. (Cantab.); Judge. I 
High Court, Lahore, b. 29rh June 1S89; 
m. d.oi Xa^\ab Maula Bakhsh, C.I.E. Educ.: 
Central Model School and Forman Christian 
College, Lahore, and at Christ's College. 
Cambridge. Practised at Lahore, 1913-1933; 
appointed Asst. Legal Remembrancer, 1925; 
officiated as Govt. Advocate, Punjab, in 1927, 
1929 and 1930. Address : 16. Masson Road, 
Lahore. 


MIRZA M. ISMAIL. Amis-ul-Mulk, sir, 
K C.I.E. (1936), Kt. (1930). C.I.E. (1924). [ 
O.B.E. (1923), Dewan of Mysore, b. ' 
1883. fn. Zebinda Begum of Shirazee 
laiiiily. Ednc. . ^Ve^leyell Mi^Cion H'lgli 
Scliool. B.ingalore. The Royal School at 
3Iv8ore, Central College. Bangalore, for 
B.A. ; Superintendent of Police, 1905 ; 
Asstt. Secretary to H.H. the JFaharaja, 1908; 
Huzur Secretary to H.H. the JIaharaja, 1914; 
Private Secretary to H.H. the Maharaj.a, 
1922: Dewan of Mysore, 1926. Invited to 
the Round Table Conference in 1930 as a , 
delegate from South Indian States, and In ! 
1931 as a delegate of Mysore, Jodhpur and 
Jaipur (Rajputaiia). Jlember of the Con- 
sultative Committee, Delegate to the Third 
Indian Round Talde Conference, 1932 .ind the 
.Toint Select Committee. 1933, Lc.ad»'r of the 
Indian Delegation to the Inter-governmental 
Conterenee of Far Eastern Countries on Rural 
Hygiene, held at Jlandoeng (Java), 1937. 
Deliveied ( onvot ation Addies-s ot Annamalai. 
Madias, and Calcutta Fun er5sifie^ in 1935. 
1938. an<l 1940. lespectively. Addre-'^s . 
Cailtou llou-e. Baiigaloie. 


Personal Assistant to the Dewan of 5fysore 
1st Xov. 1933 to 1st June 1934; Asst. Commis- 
sioner, Kolar, June 1934 to January 1935 Asst. 
Comm. Bangalore 2nd January to 30th 
June 19:15 : Asst, Comm, in Tumkur 1st July 
1935 to ISth March 1936 ; Asstt. Comm, in 
special charge of Anekal Taluk 23rd March to 
11th July; Sub-Divisional Officer and Civil 
Officer, Bangalore 12th July 1936 to 11th 
^ov. 1937 ; services lent by the Mysore 
Government to the Banganapalle Durbar 
for a period of 3 years. Address : Bangana- 
palle State, South India. 

MISRA, Rao Raja Rai Bahadur Dr. Shyam 
BehaRI. M.A., D.Litt., Retired Magistrate 
and Collector, U.P., ex-member, Council 
of State ; Adviser-in-Chief, Orchha State, 
Tikamgarh. C. I. ; Member of the Allahabad 
University Court and other Academic Bodies, 
and of Lucknow' and Benares Hindu 
University Courts ; Vice-President, Hin- 
dustani Academv, L'.P , ex-President, All- 
India Kanyakubja, Ail India Hindi Sahitya 
Sammeian,* and Kashi Xagri Pracharni 
Sabhas ; President, Kanyakubja Inter-College 
Committee. Lucknow, and of U. P. Managers’ 
Association of Aided High Schools and Inter- 
CoUoges. b. 12th August 1873. in. Miss 
B. D. Bajpai: has two s., five d. Educ.: 
Jubilee High School and Canning College, 
Lucknow. Entered Executive Branch, U. P. 
Civil Service in 1897 as Deputy Collector ; was 
on various special duties, on 6 occasions, 
Jt. Registrar of Co-operative Societies (1922- 
24), and Registrar August 1924 to December 
1926 : Dewan Orchha State from January 
1929 to April 1932, when he became Chief 
Adviser to H. H. Publications. Several 
standard works in Hindi. Address : Golagauj, 
Lucknow 


MITHA. The Hox’ble Sirdar Sir Suleman 
cassuu Haji, Kt , C.I.E., J.P., Landlord and 
Banker, w. to Miiianibai. Educ.: at 
Boinluiy. Director, Xew’ India Assurance 
Co., L* ' • • ■ ’ ■ ' 

Ltd. ; * ' ’ ’ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ! ■ es 

at Jai "s' ; 

Sheiilf ol Bombay (1934); Member, Council 
ot State and Central Haj Committee ; 
I’pesident of Muslim Committee for six years. 
Addre^i • 27, Khol>a Mohalla, Bombay.” 


MlRZA, Humayfv, Dewan of B.anganapalle 
since 18th Xov. :I7. (e';erci>cd all the Ruler’s 
powers during latter's absence on pilgrimage 
to the Holy places in Iran, Iraq .and .Arabia) 
js Indm's youngest Dewan 
e\ or appointed. 6. (Bombay) 
Utb January 19U7 ; eldest 
ot .J clnblrenand only son of 
Amin-ul-Mulk Sir Jfirza 
M Ismail. K.C.I.E.. 
O B.E , C.St.J., Dewan of 
Mys<ue and Lady Mirza 
V : Uniail i\lio is the pioneer 

ot the Women's Afovement 
in the Mvsoie State. Ediif: 

JH 8t .h>.>-ep'h's College, Banga- 
lore . The Queen'r College, 
O.xford ; and the Middle Temple, London; 


- — — Hy 


MITRA, The Hon. AIr Sityendra Chandra, 
M.A., B.L., President, Bengal Leg. Council ; 
Advocate. High Court, Calcutta, b. 21st 
December 1888. m. Mrs. Uma Alitra. Educ: 
Calcutta University, member of the Bengal 
Leg. Council from 1924 to 1926 ; member of 
the Indian Leg. Assembly (1926-34) ; member 
of the Age of Consent Committee (1929-30); 
was a Director of the Res Tve Bank of 
India, Eastern Circle (1035-36); was the 
President of the AH-lndia Pc«tal and R. M. S. 
Association, held .at Ahmedabad in 1933 ; 
was Secretary of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee (1922-23). a n d 
Vice-President (1927-28); was elected to 
the Bengal Leg. Council in 1937. 
Address : 20, South End Park, Ballygunge, 
Calcutta. 
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illTRA, Prof. Sisir Kumar. D Sc. (Cal. and ' 
Pari'). M.BE, P.N I , ; 

(ihose Profe^'^or of PhyaiC5>, { 
Uiiivei'ity oi Calcutta, b i 
October iSOL. ui. Liiabati. , 
dauiihter of Eai Bahadur 
llaiakS'jre Bi'wasof Ban^<il | 
(difd Kovemi>er 4. ' 

Two son>. Pioneer of ; 
radio iP'^earth in India and j 
well-known for hi^ in- ! 
ve'Tiuatioii' on the ionised 
layer^ oi the upper atmo.'- 
yihere which iruide ladio 
wa^e•^ lound the noild i>iM-overer ot 
the C-layer of the lono^plieie Author 
ol numerou' icieiitifie jnihhcution-s. Pie-i- 
dent. Mathematic^ .md PhV'ii Se«tion 
ol tlie Indian Stience Conure" l‘.ri4: Ccneral 
Secietary, ld30 Member. Bentral Indu.'trial 
Survey Committee. lu3S Secretary, Com- 
munication Services Sub-Committee ot the 
Xational Planning Committee A'^oeiateil 
with Students’ Welfare Movement , Secretaiy, 
Calcutta Uni\eisity In^ititute, 11)24-27. 
Director. Hiudusthan Co-opeiative Tn^ulancc 
Society Lt<l. Well-kiiowu tor hi» beu'ialce 
wutinlis and radio talk' on popuhu ^ueme 


A keen Ilotarian. 

Hoad, Ballygunj, Calcutta. 


h, Hiiidusthan 


^t. (1928); 
er-at-Law, 
Advocate 


MITTEE, '• - . • 

K.c.s.i. 

Advocate ■ * 

General of Bengal and Member, Bengal Execu- 
tive Council, 1934-37; Law Member, Go\t. of 
India, 1928-34. Led Indian Delegation to the 
Assembly of the League of Nations in 1931 and 
1933. b. 3Iay 1875, m. a daughter of 
Mr P. N. Bose, late of the Geological Survey 
Educ.: Presidency Col., Calcutta and Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Address: Simla and New 
Delhi. 

MITTEE. ErpENDRA COOMAR, M Sc . ML. 
Judge High I'onrt. c.il( utta. h. ISthJauuaiy. 
1890 M. Sudlialia-iinee Bo'e AV/o* at 
Dovelou College. Pre'klency College. Scottidi 
thurches College and L'nnerMty Law College 
Calcutta. Vakil an<l Ad^ocate. High louit. 
Calcutta for >ometime; Piofe"Oi. T ni^eI'lt^ 
Law College. Calcutta. Address ’ P 24. 
Central A^(‘llue, P.O Hatkhola. Cahnitta 


ment and 2nd Battalion. 13th Frontier Force 
Rifles. Quartermaster-General in India. ( am- 
paigns — X W. Frontier of India. IVaziristaii. 
1901-02; Somaliland Field Force, 19(i5-»4. 
Jibdalli. Great War, 1014-18 : Egvpt. 
Gallipoli. Salonika. Addn-^-i Xcw T)el!’i. 

MOCKETT. The Hon. Mr. Justice Vere, M.A., 
M.B.E. (1919). Judge of the High Court, 
Madras, since 1934. h. 25th July 18S5. fn 
Ethel Nora Gaddnm Tomkinson. 
Marlborough, Worcester College, Oxford, 
Called to the Bar, Inner Temple, 1908 : 
Practised in England, 1908-14. 1919-21 

E. Circuit); served m the War, 1914-19; 
practised in Madras Bar, 1921-32 ; officiated as 
judge of the High Court, 1932 : Privy Council 
Bar and Lecturer on Law, King’s College, 
London, 1933-34. Address: 2, Anderson 
Road, Cathedral P.O., Madras, 

MODI. SouRAB Meuerwvnji Educated in 
Bombay. Started life a> exhibitor and 
^howman at 17 Suerp'^fully <onilucted 
Arya Subodh Theatrical CrimpanV for 11 year-?. 
Started Stage Film 

Companv in 1935 

Responsible for bringing 
Shakespeare on the Indian 
Screen Achie\ ed dis- 
tinction b\ pla>ing 
* Hamlet ’ for the first 
time (HI the Indian Screen. 

Marted Miuer\.i Movie- 
t'lne m 193t>. ProfUired 
’ King J('hn.’ * Atma 

Tar.mg.’ ‘ Khan Bahadur, ’ 

‘ Meetha Zahar,’ ‘Jailor,’ 

‘ Vasanti,’ ’ Divorce,’ and 

triple honours in ‘ Pukur ’ , 

and producer of the tremcnti(.iuslv succe'stui 
piiture, whnh has set \w\\ lM»x-()thi.e records 
throughout the (.outitry Mith ‘ I’ukar ’ 
S.ihrah Modiha-i stored a tnumidi unparallel* d 
in the hi'tory of Indian .M.)tioii Picture Is 
uNo the First Pre'uieut of Film Artistes’ 
Association of India, and Soli* Proprietor ot 
Muiersa Moxietone. owning «Hie of the mo't 
spacious studiO' in India AiidrS'^s : .Minerva 
MoMctone, Sewn, Bombay 



‘ Pukar.’ 'Won 
as star, direitur 


MOBERLY. Sir Bertranp Riuharp. Lif.t't- 
GenERAL. KCIE. (1938); CB (1929). 
D.S.D. (1915), Red Cioss Coiumisfioiiei loi 
India, and Se( letaiy, Ameuitics loi the Tioops 
Fund. b. loth Oct. 1877. m. Hylda. d. ot 
late A C. WiUis, E'q.. of the ITiion Bank ot 
Austialia. Ltd. Edoc. : AViuehe'ter College^ 
Royal Military <'o!lPge, Saiidhm't, Start ■ 
College. C.unberlev Fii't Coinmi"ion Fn- | 
attached l.i't Mr Iijdi.m Aimv. 1n97 ; Lh-iit - j 
(JcneMl. Indian Xim), 19;*< sficrd in Isfli , 
Bengal liit.iiitic and 2nd Punjab hil.iiil!\ \ 
(Punjab I'lontier Fokc) now 2iid B.itt.ihon ; 
13th Iiontiei Ffm e Rilles ; Colonel, 2nd 
(>ik]i') Battalmii 12th Fioiitier Foicc Regi- 


UODY, Mr. Bhogilal Jagjivan, personal 
Assistant to His Highness the Maharaja 
Saheb of Dliarampur. b on the 28th of 
February 1886. Educ.: 
at the .Alfred High School, 
Rajkot. Joined the 
Government service in 
the XVesttrn Imlia Statc.s 
Agency at Rajkot in 
1910. Passed the Higher 
Standard Examination. 
Joined Dharampur State 
serMce in the year 1923. 
' Aiipmntcd Personal Assi'- 

• \ tant to His Higliness the 

M.diaraja Saheb in 1928. 
Received His late Majesty's Silver Jubilee 
Medal in tlie yicir 1935. Awaidcd tic 
Coronathm Medal in I 937 Address: Baldcv 
Xivas, Dharampur (Surat Dist.). 
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ilODY, Sir Hormasji Peroshaw, M.A. (1904). i 
LL.B. (190b), K.B.E. (1035), Advocate. High ! 
(-ourt, Jjambay (1010), ft. :i3rd Sept. ISSl. m. ; 
Jerbai. d. of Kava'?ji Dadablioy Ilubash. has 1 
three llu■^tolll (-1). i 



Kawa^Ji (17) and Phiroze ; 
(13) Ed‘i<\ • St. Xavier'a ! 
C ollege, Bomh.iy. Mem. of i 
Bombay Municipal t'orpo- 1 
ration >inee 1013 and Pre.-^i- ! 
dent. 10:^3-24; Chairman, i 
Bomltay Mill-ovners' A^so- \ 
Liatiun 1027 and 1020-34, 1 
President IndiauMer iiaut^.' ! 
Cliamber, 102S i’ro'sideut, } 
I’hiiployers ’ Federation of | 
India biin e 1033. Mem- 


ber, Indian I.e-aMativc Ab-em)*ly binre 1920: 


Member, Jlound Table Conference and Be^ervc 


Bengal, 1934. In 1936 awarded the Silver 
Jubilee Medal and the Co-operative Medal. 
Coronation Medal, 1937. Returned 
uncontented to the Legislative Assembly, 
1936. Member, Bengal Board of Waqfs and 
the E B Railway Advisory Committee. 
Elected Chairman of the Bogra District 
Board, 1938. Appointed a member of the 
Court of the Dacca University and nominated 
bv Gijvernment to the Board of Agriculture, 
10.38. In l'»39 appointed an "Ordinary 
Fellow of the University. Has established 
the A. H. College at Bogra of which he is the 
Fournier President. He is a grandson of 
the late Xawab Baliadur Sved Xawab All 
chowdhury, K.B , C I.E.. Ex-Minibter and 
Ex-Member of the Executive Council. Govern- 
ment of Bengal, ft. October 19, 1900. 

Afhf/e^s: The Palace, Bogra, Bengal. 


Banlc Cominittep ; Director. Tata Son-', Ltd . 
Delegate. International Laliour t'onferenee, 
Ceneva. 1037. Chairman, Abbociated Cement 
(. ompauies ; Chairman. Central Bank of India ; 
President, Cricket Club of India. Piif>lu>i- 
(iotJ'i ■ The Political Future of India (1908); 
Life of Sir IMierozcdiah Mehta (1921). 
A'liresi: Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

aIDHAMMAI). Ej.u Kkan*. Rcta, Sir. 

K.C.I.E. (1937) Kt (1932), (' S I. (1424), 

M Jj (l(>37b Xalukdai 01 Jahanglrabad. 
ft. 28th June 1886. LVec • CoUm Talukdaib 
School. Lucknow Fii^t iioti-ofticial Chaiiman 
ol the District Board. Bara Banki. Be'-ides 
numci ou-* othei ( hantalJe conti ibut ioii'. 
the toliowing arc the (hief: — R''.I.25.0i»u 
to tlie Piinee ot Wales’ Memoiial Lucknow. 
Rs 5(1, (►()(► to Sir Harcourt Butler Technologi- 
cal Institute. Cawnpoie. and R' l.uo.nou 
to tlie Lucknow rniver*'ity. Life Vice- 
Ritroii oi the Red cioss Society. Contiihuted 
U'. 11) 00(1 to L.idv Reading Child Wellare 
Fund' and Rs. a.oou to Aligaih L'niverslty 
loi Man- .Scholaiship . Vii c-President oi the 
Hiiti-h Iiidi.m .\s-oci.itioii • Fleeted PiCbMeiit 
ot the Hiiti-h Tndi.m A—ociation (143,5) loi 
one teim and Member of the T’nited Ser\iec 
Club: Member ot the Court and Executive 
Coum il ot the Lmkuow Cmversity. Membei 
ot Court of Mu-lini Univei-ity. Aligaih. 
Honoiarv Magistrate .ind Honoiaiy .Miinsit. 
j/ft/revv ■ .IchaiigiKiliad Raj. Di-t. Baia Ikmki . 


' MOHOMED Abbas Khan, Khan Bahadur, 
j Merchant. E-iuc: in Mysore. Was a member 
of the representative assembly, Mysore, for 
over 20 years ; and is member of Mysore 
Legislative Council for over 16 years; "was 
Hon. President. Bangalore City JIunicipal 
. Council for nearly 4 years ; has been General 
i Secretary, Central Mahomedan Association, 

I for 31 years; Presided over non-Brahmin 
\ Youth League, Madras, 1928: Elected Pre- 
I sident, Mysore State Muslim Conference, 
1932. Address: Muslim Hall Road , Bangalore 
City. 

MOORE. W ARTHUR. Editor of The fdntesmnny 
ft 1880. m Maud Eileen, only surviving child 
OI Geoige Maillet. Edac : ’Campbell Coll, 
Beltast and St. John’s College. Oxford. Pre- 
sKlout. Oxtoid Union Society 19(J4 ; Special 
Correspondent ol The Thnes for Y’oung Tuik 
Revolution. ]yo8. and in Albania: Peisiaii 
Corre-pondent. 1910-12 . Ru-sian Corre-- 
pondent, 1013 . Spain, 1914 , Albanian 
Rev(rlution. 1!)14 : Retreat from Mons and 
Battle ot Marne, 1914 : obtained commission 
in Rifle i>iiga»ie. served Dardanelles. 1015; 
>aloinka. 1915-17, (General Staff Officer, 
(Ulng. 1918. with military mibsion (General 
Sir <J. T. Bridgeb) in Coubtantmople and the 
Balkan-: Squa4lion Leader. R.A.F. : de- 
mobili-ctl. May. 1919 . dCbpatf’hes twice ; 
MB.E. (military): Serbian White Eagle : 
(heek Older ot the Redeemer : Middle-Eastern 


.fahangiiabad Palace. Lnckiiow. 

MOHAMMAD ZAFRUI.L4 Khan. (See under 
Zafrulla Khan Chaudhari Muhammad.) 

MOHAMMED Ali B4. Riivn Bmudur. 
M L A (Bengal). PrnpriPt'T of B«egra N.ivvab 
Estate. .After graduating in l!»30 took 
charge of hi- father's Zcimndari propertie- 


l 'orre-pondent of The Timef. 1919-22, visiting 
Egvpt. Palestine. Syria, Mesopotamia, Persia, 
Caucasus, India. Atghanistan, M.L A. ( Bengal), 
1926-33, Publications: The Miracle (By 
' Antrim Oriel,’ Con-table. (19(»8) ; The 
Orient ExprebS (Con-table 1914), Addreht, : 
" The Statesman,” ( alcutta. 


in 1932 as (.'liief Manager. 
J'^lected Munn ipal Cnm- 
mi— it>ner and. later A'lee- 
Chairmaii of B<'gra Miiiu- 
lipalltv. l'*;(2 Elected 
menibrr of the 1 
r.oard and al-o of tlie 
l)i-tri' t Board. l‘» 12 Hoo 
M.cndr.ito, |o I-J. . t. d 
1 liairin,iii. 'I'lif Ct-nti.il 
( o-npfi.iti\<‘ Bank .Nomi- 
nated member ot the 
Bengal Silk Committee 
by the Go\ernmeut ot 



.MOOS, Dr. F. N. A., M.D., B.S. (Lond.), 
D.P.H. (Eng.), D.T.M. & Hy. (Eng.), 
M.B.B.S. (Bombay), F.R.I.P.H. (London), 
F.C.P.S. (Jkimbay), J.P., Superintendent 
and Chief Medical Officer, Goculdas Tejpal 
Hospital ft. 22nii Aug. 1893 m. Shehra 
F. Marzban. 'rubeiculo-is Medical Officer, 
JViros of Stoke N’ewington; Hackney and 
P«»plar, I.oiuion ; Aledical Referee, London; 
War J’en-ittii- Committee ; Eectiirer on Tuber- 
ciilo-is. L-niver-ity of Boinl>ay ; Hon. Ptiy-ui- 
an, G T, Hospital, Bombay ; Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Public Health ; Fellow, 
University of Bombay. Fellow, College 
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of Physicians and Surgeons, Bombay. Pub- 
lications : Present Position of Tuberculosis, 
Prevention of Tuberculosis and Pandemic of 
Influenza, 1918, etc., etc. Address: Alice 
Buildings. Hornby Eoad, Fort, Bombay. 

MOOS. S, N , M A (Cantab b F.R S.A.. Director 
ot Public lus.truction. Bombay Province, b. 
25th September. 1890 ; m. iii&s Makee B 
Petit. Edih' . Elpliiu^tone ( ollege. Bombay, 
and Kiuu’s College. Cambridge. Plofe'^so^ ot 
Mathematii s and Phy>Ks-. Vntoria Jubilee 
Tethiiicai Institute. Bombay ; Indian Fdu- I 
cational Service. 1918 ; Inspector of Science | 
Tearhing: Educational Inspector. Southern, j 
Bombay and Central Divisions, and Sind , 
Deputy Directoi of Pnljlie Instruction. I 
PobbcnfioiiA : Vaiious Educational Reports 1 
and articles. Addre^iS Ouiden Reach. ! 
Bomiiay Roacl. Poona. ' 

MOSELEY. FK-tNCis Arnorp. B.A. (Oxon.). 
Bar-at-Law (Middle Temple), M C. (1919), 
Puisne Justice, Supreme Couit. Ceylon. 6. 
28th March, 1883. Educ Hale School. 
Perth. “W. Australia and Brasenose College. 
Oxon. Judge’s Associate and Clerk of 
Arraigns, W. .Australia. Oftoher 1905: 
Military Seivi<‘e. .\ustrana, 1915-16 : France. 
1916-10; Ireland. 1920-22: A««>Ktant Regis- 
trar of Title', Tanganyika. 1922; .Acting 
Solicitoi Ceneral for ^a^ious perio<ls in 1922, 
1923 and 1927-32 : Deputy latiid Othcer, 
1926 ; Crown Counsel, May 1. 1926 : Attorney- 
( General. Xyasalaiul Protectorate. Noveml»ei 1 
1933 : Acting Judge. Novembei 1933 to | 
December 1934: Puisne Justice, Ceylon. 
AugU't 1936 . Acting Chiet Ju'^tice. Maich 16 j 
to -April 26. 1939 . September 23 to Novcmbei 
30, 1939 and Marc h 18 to May 1940 Addres'S • 
(xalle Face Hotel. Colombo, ceylon. 

MUDALIAR, The Hun, Sik A. R.\M.tS\\AMl. 
Dnv.\N Bahadur. Kt (1937), Membci 
ot the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
(Depts. of Commeice and Laboui). b. 
14 October 1887, Educ. ■ Madras Christian ' 
College, Law College, Madras, Advocate, 
Madras ; ilember. Legislative Council, Madras. 
1920-26; Mavor, Corporation ot Madras. 
1928-30; Member, Council ot State, 1930, 
Member. Indian Legislati^e Assem!»ly, 1931- 
34 ; Member, Round Table Conference and 
Federal Slructuie Committee; Meinbei. 
Indian Fiamhi'e Committee; Member, 
Indian Reserve Bank Committee, l>eader, 
Indian Delegation to Briti.'h Commonwealth 
Relations Conierence, Toronto ; Member, 
Special Textile Tariff Board , Member, India 
Council ; Hon. Editor. Jubtire, 1927-35 ; 
Member, Ecoiioiiiic Committee, League (*t 
>'ation& , Member, Imperial Economic Com- 
mittee. Delegate, >'me Power Coiiteiciue. 
Brussels, 1937. Addre^b ' Delhi and Simla. 

MUHAMMAD, AHMAD Said Khan, Capt. 
Nawab, Sir. {See under Chhatari, Nawabof.) 

3irHAMMAD Muxarram ALi Khan, Mumtaz- 
ud-Dowlah Nawab, Chiet of Mnmbiz 
Pahasu Estate and Tazimi Jagirdar (Jaipur 
State) 6. 2nd Sept. 1895. m. d. 01 late Koer 
Latalut All Khan, Chiet of Sadabad. 2ud 
marriage, d. of Rao Abdul Hakeem Khun of 
Khain Di.-t., Sharanpore. Educ. : Maharaja’s 
ColL, Jaipur and M.A.O. Coli., Aligarb. 


Was Foreign Member of the Council of State, 
Jaipur, 1922-24 ; visited Europe in 1924. 
Publications: Sada-i-Watan Tauqeed Jfadir ; 
Swarajya Home Rule. Address : Pahasu House, 
Aligarh ; Mumtazbagh. Jaipur (Rajputana) 
and Pahasu Camp. New DcUii. 


MUHAMMAD Nawaz. Major Sir. Kt., M L.A., 
Khan of Kot Fateh Klian : >ardar of the 


nt Estates. 
Assembh . 


Oheba Clan. Proprietor "f the Ko 
Member of the Punjal> Legi-lativc 
Magistrate ; Subordinate 
Judge , Assistant Regis- 
trar of Co-operative 
Societies b 12th August 
1991. Only son of the 
late Sardar Muhammad 
Ah Khan. Mamed the 
NouQger daughter of the 
late Nawab of Kalabagh. 

Four daughters. Ed»i.: 
at tlie Aibhison Chief's 
College (Lahore) and at 
the Royal Military College 
(Sandhurst). Entered 
Army in 1921. Appointed, in August 1926. 
to the Armv in India Reserve of Dfheers 
Elected, in No\ ember 1926. to represent the 
Punjab Landhohlcrs m Central LegSlathe 
Assembly Appointed Honorary Major in 
June 1933. Eleited in 1937. to the Punjab 
Legislative As'cmbly .]ddn>^\. Kot Fateh 
Khun, Attcck District, Punjab. 



MUH.\MM.\T) Zakiuddin. M Sc (Cambridge). 
Dr Phil (Bonn ). M 8c Honrs. PhD (Ali- 
garh) h 23rd February 1909, Arrah (T3ihar). 
Son of M. Sahuildin. Em( Ciimurried e. 

Arrah Zilah School, Arrah. 
Aligarh Muslim Univer- 
sit>, Aligarh. R. F. 
Uinvcrsitat. Bonn. 
Tiinity College and 
Roval Society Mond 
T.ahoratory. University 
of Caml*ridge Pupil of 
i'rofe'sor Kt. Hon hie 
Lord Rntherfor<l of 
NeUon, Professors Kavser, 
PHiiger. Kotien, Cockcroft, 
F.R.S etc Ali'/urh : B Sc. 
Ifoiis , rni\er'it\ Cold Meiiulist, 1930, M Si , 
Siienie (iuld Me<l.ihst, 1931, F.D M T C. 
Ciold .Medali't 19:31, Kpspar<-h Scholar, 
19,3l-.33. Topped M Sc and Hon- Exami- 
nations Cf'iiniin;/ : Fellow Alexander von 
Huml>oldt Foumlation, Berlin, 19:34-35. 
Secured First i la^s Honours m Expenniental 
uiid Thcoretii-al Physics. Eii'il'itid . Awarded 
Res»?arcli Crarit from the fund.- of Ki»\al 
Sochdy Mond Lal)i»r.itor\ li\ Lord Ruthcrfonl 
to carry work 011 l.iipnd Helium 11. 
Found strange thermal londmtion laws in 
liquid helium 11 }Voik^d /it> : .\Iigarh and 
Bonn — Band Spertia Cambiidge — Low 
Tempeiatine PhV'ii s and Magnetic propeities 
, at veiy low tcmpei.ituic I’libhmtiirn^ : 
. (1) Proi eedings Koval Sucu-tv of Lomlon 

j Natuie, «‘ti .\rtii If-. Ill ka\ 'Cl U .itidbui h der 
Spectius. I.pi,., la ip/ig, lost). Band S[)ectia 
I .iiid PiihatniiJic .\I< lii'i ntr'. J'.onu. \ niNcisity 
l*rcs>> 19.>,5 )>i (I'lidinfj. 

Physics Lahi.iatouc'', Um\crsit>. Aligarh. 
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MLIR, WISOATE Wemtss, Liect.-CoI.. C.B.E. 
(m26), M.V.O. (1923), O.B.E. (1918), Officer 
of the Crown of koumania ll»20 ; Commander 
of the Crown of Belgium 1926 : b. I2th June 
1379. Ediic. : Haileybury College and the 
Sandhurst. Wasin the Bedfordshire 
and Hertfordshire Begiment and 15th 
Eovai Ludhiana Sikhs (I A ). Retired 1931. 
Addre:=.3 : t o The Agent, Impeiial Bank oi 
India, Minla. 

MCIRHILAD, Charles Alexander, Agent 
and (xeiieral Manaser. .'^outh Indian Railway 
b Sept. 1888 : //i. Ethel M. Muirhead. Editc ‘ 
Cheltenh.im College, •41oui-e^ter>iuie. Entered 
service ol Andiew Vule iV Co. Ltd. in 191)9; 
joined the Soutli Indian Railway as Senioi 
Assistant Secietaiy to tlie Airent, 1924. 
and eventually beL-ame Deputy Agent . ted 
a-i Auent dining 19.13. Agent and C.eiieial 
Manauer since Jlaicli 19‘3j : 'riUNtee. Mailia-' 
Poit, since Maicli 19:35; Meiniier. Co«hin 
Hartjour .Aiivisory I'uimiiitiee. since Marcii 
19:37; Piesident, Indian Railway Conlerenre 
AssOi'iation. 194U-41. Addre'^s . S. I. Rly., 
Trichinopoly. 

MUKANDI Lal. B.A. (Oxon), Bar-at-Law, 
ex-M.L.C. ex-Dy. Piesident, U.P. Council. 
Puisne Judge. Tehri ((iaihvval) State High 
Court, b. 14tii October 189(J, ni. nee iiiss Ball 
(1915). Educ. at Schools, Pauri and Almora. 
At Colleges, Allahabad, Beiiaies, Calcutta and 
ChiKt Church, Oxfoid. Hl>t. Hons. 1917. 
('.died to Bar, (Irays Inn. 1918 ; returned 1919, 
enrolled Advocate, AlLthabad H(‘, 1019, 
M.LC for Oarhw’ul 192:5-30; I)y. Piesident, 
UP Council. 1927-30; appointed PuWne 
Judge, Tehii (tJailiwal) State. High Court. 
Aug. 1938. Wnte.'i to Hindi and Kiigli'ili 
periodical; and is an exponent andcutic ol 
Indian Art. Peiinauent — " Vij.iy- 

bhawun.” Lannilovviie, thuhvval, U.P., India. 

MUKERJEA, Satya Vrata, Rajvv Ratna 
( 1934). B A. (Oxon.) ; I'.S. S, E. R. S. .4,. 
Loudon ; pernianent Sar Suba now deputed 
to the Census a.s CoinmisshjDer for the third 
time b. 6th February 18S7. 
m. Sin. Aruna Devi, M A., 
ned Bezbaroa, grantl niece 
of Rabinilranath Tagore the 
Poet. One son, one daughter. 
Educ. : St. Xavier’s and 
Presidency College-*, Cal- 
cutta, and Exeter College, 
Oxford. Entered Baroda 
Service (1911); conducted 
the Census of Baroda State 
(1921 and I9:3i). Suba in 
three districts (1922-1928) 
and (1932-34) ; Chief Secretary to the Govern- 
ment (1929); acting Revenue Commissioner 
(1929-30), conlhmcdas S.ir Suba (Revenue 
Commissioner) Dec. 1936; was largely res- 
ponsible for the reorganisation of i he Central 
Secretariat, and the local Boards and for con- 
stitutioual reform proposals now sauetiuued. 
Decorated “Raj.va Ratna” Mandal Gold 
Medal for exemplary services (1934); also 
King George V Silver Jubilee Medal (1935). 
the Gaekwar’s Diamond Jubilee Gold Medal 
(1936) and the King's Coronation Medal 
(1937). Addreas : Ksha, Race Course Road, 
Baroda. 


MUKERJEE, DB. Biswasath, L.M.S., M.L.A. 
b. 6th August 1893. Educ. : Gorakhpur and 
Calcutta. A prominent physician of Gorakh- 
pur He was specially 
allowed to practise even 
when he was in jail in 
connection with the 
Meerut Conspiracy case. 

He is also a journalist, 
and he was closely 
connected with The 
Amrita Bazar Patrika 
fiom 1915 to 1919. He 
eame into conflict with 
the powers-that-be while 
yet a boy in school in 1909 
for an article entitled 
** Slave Trade in Xepal ” He joined the 
Indian National Congress in 1920 and was 
imprisoned in December 1921 under the 
Indian Penal Code. Founded the B. & N. W. 
Railwayiueu’s Association and Mazdoor & 
Kisan Sabha, Gorakhpur, iu 1920 and 1925. 
He defended himself in the Meerut Conspiracy 
case and after a protracted trial from 1929 
to 1936 was acquitted. Vice-President, All- 
India Trade Union Congress and All-India 
Rallwaymen’s Federation from 1925 to 1929. 
Member, All-India Congress Committee, from 
1923 to 1029. Elected Commissioner (1935) 
and Education Committee Chairman (1937) 
of the Gorakhpur Municipality. Elected 
member of the United Provinces Legislative 
Assembly from Gorakhpur District West 
Rural Constituency in 1937. Elected 
Chairman. Public Htalth Committee, M. B. 
Gorakhpur in April 1938 and President, 
Iiiteriutional Habnemannlau Society ot India 
In Mav 1938 ntCalcutt i. P^e^uicnt. AlMiuUa 
Sugar-workers’ Conieri-m-e in Mav 1938 
(ior.ikhpur Pre-id-'ur, Andhra Piovincbil 
lIoinoeo|K»thic Conference in January 
1919 at Pitbapmam, .Madras l^rc'-idency. 
Pr«->ilcnt. .41)-lndia lioimcopathic Mtdii-al 
Conference and .\s^ociat^on in December 19:39 
at .Agi.i. Address: Gorakhpur, U. P. 

MUKEIUI, DhikE-NDKa Xauavax, born of 
illii'-triuiH Vttarpara Raj family of Bengal. 
Gave uj) C(»llege-rare»“r in the P^e'^idenl■y 
College to join the non- 
et >-« >i)erat it ui nu iv enieiit 
of the Indian National 
Ciuigress in the year 1921. 
Suffered ineareeratiiui in 
1921 and 1930 luovemeuts. 
Hi'> ereathm, the Hot>ghly 
liank J.td . is a model to 
young Bengal He i> a 
great ."Upporter of 
indigent ujs inilu.-.tries. 

b June 1899. Wa» 
eloeted uneontesteil to 
the Bengal Legi>lative A'-sembly in 1937 
on Gongre^^ ticket Director of the Xational 
Indian Life Insurance Co . Ltd., and is also 
ashot lated with manv other business etuicerns. 
Has piddii-heil manv articles on Finance and 
Ctiiniueree. .4</(//v.ss ; 67. Joy Ki-s&eu Street, 
Uttarpara, Het*ghlv. Bengal. 

MUKEItJl, Lal Gopal, Sir, B.A., LL.B., b. 
29th July 1874. wi. Srimati Nalini Devi. 
Educ. : Ohazipur Victoria High School and 
Muir Central Cull., Allaliabad. Practised at 
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Ghazipur, 1896-1902; joined Judicial Service 
of United Provinces, 1902; was iluiisitl from 
190210 1914; Subordinate and Di-trict and 
Sc-sions Jiid'^e liom 1914 to 1923: 
deputed to Le<;i'-lativc Department of Govern- 
ment of Indki an officer on Special Dut> , 
1921-22 : was appointed to officiate at Judge 
of High Court. December 1923; was addition- 
al Judge of the High Court. 1924-1926." 
Wdi nude permanent Judge in March 192f» ; 
knighted in June 1032; wat appointed to 
officiate as Chief Justice in July 1932, again 
in October 1932, retired 1934. Judicial 
?Jember. Jaranm and Kashmir State 1936-38. 
Publirations : Law of Trantier of Property. 
1st Edition, 1925, (2nd Edition, 1931). 
Address : Jammu and Srinagar. ' 

MUKERJI, ilANMATHA KATH, SlR, Kt. 
M. A. (Cal.), H. L., Puune Judge. 
High Court, Calcutta, 1924 to Oct. 1936; 
6. 28th Oct. 1874. j/i. Sm. Sureswari Dehi. 
eldest d. of Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee. Educ. : 

• ’■ . ' ’ ’ College, Pre- 

. ■ ■ • • • Ripon College 

I . \ ' High Court, 

from Dec. 1893 to Dec. 1923, acted as Chief 
Justice July-August 1934, Kov.-Dec. 1935 
and Aug. 1936. Knighted, 1st Jan. 1935. 
Acting iaw Member. Go^t. of India, June 
to October 1938. Fellow of the Univeisity of 
Calcutta ; President Bengal San>krlt As«ocia- 
tion. Aihlre>s : 8,1, Hai'.iStieet. Cakutta and 
Sinha Libiary itoud. Patna, E.l.K. 

MUKERJI , RaI BAHAPCR PARESn Katr, 
C.B.E., M.A. (1902), Rai Baha«lur (1926), 
C.B E. (1933); b. 22nd December, 1882 m. 
Samir Bala, nee Chatterje*' Educ : Presidency 
College, Calcutta, Joined tlie Postal Dei)art* 
lueiit as Supeiintendeiit of Po&t Offices in 
1904. Secretarv, Postal Committee, I92u, 
Meml ^ " ■ "' • • ••• - 

1921, . ! I • • 

Inten. ' ' * • 

1924, V . I- • • , 

Member of the Indian Delegation to the 
Tnternationan'ostal Congress at London, 1929, 
DeputyDirec’tor-tieneral. Postal Ser>ii es, 1931, 
Depiite<l to Kabul to settle postal relationsliip 
with Afghani'^tan. 1932, Postmaster-General, 
Madras. 1933, Debar and Orissa. 1933-34, 
Leader of the Iiniiaii Delegation to the In- 
tfi national Postal Congres.s at Cairo. 1934, 
Postmaster-General, Bengal and Assam, 1934- 
38. S^nior Deputy I)ire< tor-fJeneral, Post and 
Telegraphs, 1938-39. Publkatio'ns : Several 
Departmental Piibheations, Address 
Raeeview, Hastings, Cakutta. 

MULLAN, Jal Phirozshah, M.A., F. Z. S., 
F.R.E.S. ; Prof, of Zoology, Diicctor, 
Zoological Laboratory, St. Xavier’s College, b. 
26th March. 1884. Educ. : St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay ; Professor, Examiner, University of 
Bombay. Publications : “ Animal Types for 
College Students”. Address : " Vakil Terrace”. 
Lamington Road, Grant Road, Bombay. 

MULLTCK, PROMATHA Xath, Rai Bah.4dttr, 
Bharata-Bani-Bhushan, M.R A._S , F.R S..4. b 
1876. Educ : Hindu Scliool, St. Xavier's College ■ 
and privately. A nominated Member of j 
the Exemption Committee of the Improve- 
ment of Calcutta in 1911. Xommated Com- I 


mi— ioniT of the CiiKutta Corporation in 
; 1923; Mcmlx-r of th>- Conimittif of th- 

I Calcutta Exhibition. 1923 : Hony. Secretarv, 
; Calcutta I'’ A'>oi'iatJuii Dirfi4oi 

! Mercantile Bank 01 India (Aiirnav), Ltd , India 
Jute Co., Ltd . India Rubber iranuiactui'-i- 
i Ltd Arc . Member oi tlie Local Boaid. Re-LTv ' 

1 Bank of India, talcutta, 1935-36. PublicatiO'.' 

I ' The Muhabhdiata, a- it wa- is and e\'’ 
i '-lull b»‘ ‘ Tiu M.ili.ilditii.ir.i a- a lii-tci 

I and a diaiua - « i iTical ''t tidu. - "TheHi-tniv 
I of TheVai^ya^ 01 Bencal ’ " Onirin of Cast-'- 
I India’.s Reioverv.’ etc. al-o' in Bemia.. 
j seveial book- including a Hi-tory of Calmtt.i 
, Address: 129. 1. oinvvalh- bluet. Calcutta. 

MUX^HI Kwuial Manikt-at. BA. LL 1- 
b 29th De< l.s.*<7 /II l.ilavati bhetli. a 
authore—oi leputc in bujaiati lanLUiaue 19J' 
Ihluv.: Dalai Hmli "m huol. Ihoaih.aiid Kaiod 
College Advocate. Biuiibav Hiuh Court. I9l 
Joiut-Editni . \ oung India," 1915: SeiU 

tary, Boiubay Home Rule Leauue. I9iy-2u 
Edltoi. 'Giijaiat.' 1922-31 Eellow of the B«ui 
bay I iiiver>ity. ■-ince 1925 : Member of tic 
Syndicate of the lioinliay I'liiverMty 1926-"h‘i 
<“erved on the Raroda I'mver-ity c6mmi-«<irii' 
September 1926: Mcnilier. The Bomba’ 
Legi>iative Counril tor tlie Bombay I'mvti- 
»ity. iy27-3n; Chairman of the Comimttr 
of the Goveinment of Bombay to iiitrodin* 
coiujjuhoiv pli>-Kal training in sihooi- 
1927. Member 01 the Aiademio Coinu 1* 
ami Boaid 01 INM-Giaduate studies. Bomba' 

1 ni\ei-uy, 1‘129. aile-ted. 21st Al)lil l9!c 
for Nilf s.itjagiaha. sentem ed to -ix moutli' 
impM-onmeiit . '*ul>.-tirutp Member of Tli' 
NNorkmg Commirtoe, \. S. Congiess, lOdo 
M»*ml)er o! the All-lndia Coiigiesa. Cominittef 
1930-36: aue-^ted in .)aii 1932, sentem ed t'- 

2 yeai'*.’ R. i, [01 rjsi] Disobedience ; SecietaiN 

Pailijiuentaj V Jioaid, 1934 
L1 »m ted to the Bomlia\ l.egi-lative .k-'fiiihiv 
Jioiu tie- I ni\( |Nit^ ihguimed ( oint itnem > 
19 L : l!i>im- .M mi'ti 1 . 1 io\ ci nment ol Bomlia' . 
19th July 1917 To 4t[i November 193" 
Jnhhnif,o/,s. PiirhiM-A'allabh, |•attatml- 
1 labhut.i, Cuj.u.itiio N'ath. Rajadhiiaj. 
etf. J//d/f'.<;s’."26, Ridge Road, Bombay. 

MU.Vshi Alu- Lfr.w vrr. Authoress in Gujerati 
langu.ige and I'uhln smvne b. l89i): /n 
Ml K M Mun^lii AVas ^eeietaiy, Sahitva 
San-Jid, ;tnd stii Sev.i Saneh, ol Jiomhav 
-\l< lahm. A lit' M p (' (- . tor seveial yeai- 
and later a ineminr ot the BIM'C uIm*. 
\\as Seuetaiv Ml-lndia Swadeshi Sungh : 
Me-ideiit Sw.ideslii .Muiket Committee, and 
lu-t and oiil\ la(l\ niembei oi the Committee 
"1 the Indi.in Mei.liunts* I'hamhei (1934-36): 
•lonied S.ttvauiaha Movement in 19 50 and 
was appointtsl Vn-t'-Pii'-iilenf. Bombay AVai 
Coumil 1930; AVa^ aiie-ted mi 14th Julv, 
19.50 and sentenced to "5 month''’ imiui-on- 
liimit . Lle( te<f .Memher, A 1 C C ill 1931 : 
Again atie-,ted under the Ouiinain.e in 19'>2 
anil sentem ed to one yeai ; Elei ted to tlie 
Bombay iMium ipal Coi por.itioii (1935). where 
she -eiM's on Medical Iteliet Committee, and 
bei.une it- Ch.uiimm in 1939-40; has ako 
seived on the AAoik- ( oiuinittees, I'lamwuj- 
‘ ^'‘I’boTie Committe*-, and heiainc 
Chaiiiiian or the St.mding Committee foi 
1940-41 : -Aleinhei, National Coumil ol 
Women in India and managing Council 01 
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Bombay Presidency Women’s Council 1939 : | 
Represents the Corporation on several public | 
bodies: Was elected unopposed to the Bombay I 
Legislative Assembly in 1037 as a Congress I 
Candidate : Represents the Bombay Legis- | 
lative Assembly on the University Senate; ■ 
Member. Board' of Studies in Gujarati. Pnb- \ 
licnfwns : * Rekhachitra one Bija Lekho % ; 

' Kumardevi ' Jiwanmanthi .ladeli *, 

• Rekha Chitro *. A'Wre.s.s ; 26, Ridge Road. 
Malabai Hill. Bombay 6 . ; 

MURSHIDABAD, Nawab BaHADBR OF 
K.C.S.I., K.C.V.O., The Hon. Ihtisham-ul- 

Mnlk, Rais-ud-Dowla, Amir-uI-Omrah, Nawab 
Asef Kudr Syud Sir Wasef Ali Meerza, Khan 
Bahadur, Mahabut Jung ; premier noble of 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa; 38th in descent 
from the Prophet of Arabia ; b. 7th Jan. 1875 
m- 1898, Nawab Sultan Dulin Fugfoor Jahau 
Begum Saheba. Heir-apparent : Murshid- 
zada Asif Jah Syed Wares Ali Meerza. Educ. . 
in India, under private tutors and in England, 
at Sherborne, Rugby, and Oxford ; has six 
times been member of Bengal Leg. Council, 
Address : The Palace, Murshidabad. 

MURTRIE, David James, O.B.E., I.S.O., 
Dy. Dir.-Gen., Post Offices, 19 16-1921 (re- 
tired). b. 18 Dec. 1864. Educ.: Doveton Prot. 
Coll.i Madras. Eat, Govt. Service in Post 
Office, 1884; Pres. Postmaster, Bombay, 
I913<16. Address:** Lowland," 8, Cunning* 
bam Road, Bangalore. 

MUSPRATT, Sir Svdn'Ev Frederick, j 
GENERAL, K.C.B. (1937), C.R (1030). C.S.T • 
(1022), C.I.E. (1921), D.S.O. (1016) b. 11th ; 
Sep. 1878. m. Rosamonde Barry, voungcstrf. j 
of Sir E Barry, (Bart.). Educ.: United Service 
College and Sandhurst. Commiasioned 1808; ! 
Joined I2th Bengal Cavalry, 1800; .N.W. ; 
Frontier, 1908; Great War in France (1914-18); ■ 
Deputy Director, Military Intolligeuee. A.IT.O. 
India, 1919-21 ; Director, Military Oper.itions, 
A.fl.O.. India, 1927-29; Deputy Chief of 
General Staff, India, 1920-31; Secretary 
Jlihtary Department. India Office, 1931-33 , 1 
Comnundcr. Peshawar Di-trict. 193.3-36: ' 
Secretary, Military Dept., India Office. 1937 I 
onwards. Address . C o United Service ( Jub 
Loudon. 

MUTALIK, N. Annasaheh, B.A., First Class 
Sardar ol tlie Deccan, b. t> Sept. 1879. m. 
S. Ramabai.salieb. d. ot Mr. K. Bhiranhj. 
Educ. : at Satara Hmh School and the Deceau 
Coll., I'ocTna. .Meml>cr. Jk)ml)ay Legislative | 
Conncilfitr the Meccan Sardar-,. 1021-1923 and ' 
of Cent ral A'sscnil'ly 102 {-20. Pn'snJenl . loaiii- 
ilar--’ Central \-,-<(iciar ion, i 914 to tlie proocnt 
day. Wa.'; appointed non-official member of 
Army Accounts (’ommlttce, 1 ‘12.5-26, to repre- 
.^ent Legis. A^ist niMy on the Comniittee; Presi- 
dent of the l<!t Provincial Confee, ot Sirdar.s. 
Inamdars.1926 and President. Pn)vincial Postal 
Confee., 1026. Elected Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Provinci.il 
Coniereiice. Sardars and Inanidars. 1927 and 
in 1031. A leader of the Deputalioii to H.E. 
Lord Chelmsford and Mr. Munt-urne, Secrctaiy 
of State. 1917 : re])res' iited Sardar.s and 
Tnaniilar.s’ intcre-t'^i before the Franclii-He and 
Function'i Committees of 1019. Leader of 
the Deputation before the Simon-Commission, 1 


1928, and Leader of two deputations 1927 
and 1929 to H.E. the Governor. Raised to be 
First Class Sardar of the Deccan in Sept- 
ember 1930. Nominated Member of the 
Provincial Franchise Committee, 1932. Public 
cations : Currency Sv'stem of India in Marathi. 
Address: Satara City. 

MliZAFFAR Khan, Khan Bahadde, Nawab. 
C.I.E.. M.L.A., Punjab, b. 2nd January 
1880. Educ. : Mission High School, Julluu- 
dei, and Government College, Lahore. 
Joined Government Service as Munsiff ; 
promoted as Extra Assistant Commander, 
served as Mirmunshi to Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
during Great War ; Oriental Secretary, Indo- 
Afghan Peace delegation 1919 ; Sir Henry 
Dobbs Kabul ilission 1923 ; Oriental Secretary. 
British Legation, Kabul, in 1921 under Sir 
Francis Humphreys ; Joined Political Depart- 
ment, 1924; Director, Information Bureau 
1025 ; Reforms Commissioner. October. 
1931 : Retired 2nd January 1935; Revenue 
Member, Punjab Govt., Feb. 1935 ; member 
of the Legislative Assembly, 1937. President 
Anjuman-I-Himavat Islam. Lahore. Khan 
Bahadur, 1917 ; Nawab 1921, and C I.E. 1931. 
Publication: Sword Hand of the Empire — a 
war publication. Address : Lahore. 

.MYSORE, Hi? Hiohness The Mahar.\ja of. 

Sec in Indian Princes’ Section. 

NAGOD, Raja Saheb Mahendra Singhjke 
Deo, RuI't of Nagod State: b. 5th Feb. 
1916; m. Princess of H. H. Maharana 
of Dharampur State: Privately educated 
iintlcr various guardians and tutors: invested 
w’lih full ruling powers on 9th Feb. 1936; 
rereivpil administrative training under the 
Mvsore Government and at the Biindelkhand 

I .\gvncy. Nowgong. His dynasty has ruled 
at Nagod lor over six centuries; his State 
has area ol 501 square miles, and population 
of 71,. ISO; }ii 4 salute being iiiiie guns. 
Address Nagod, Biindelkhand. 

NAIDU, K. Venkataswami, B.A., B.L., 

Advocate, Deputy President, Madras Legi. 
Council, b. July 1890; m. K. Varalakshm 
.\mm,i. Edw.: Pachaiyappa’s College and 
liavv College Enrolled as Advocate in 1924; 
Councillor, Corporation of Madras since 1928 ; 
Tru-'tef', f'.ichaiva]>p;Us Tru->t Bn.tul ; Mayor 
ot M.idi.is, 1‘.)3S-30: I're-iident. Madias 
Cential ImlU'-trial Museum ; Di^triet S(‘out 
rcMumi-M<uiei, Madi.is North; memher, 
Chingleput Dist. Board ; Vj<“e-President, 
Cheimapuri Anna Dana Samajam ; member, 
Advisory Comniittee, Government Ophthalmic 
Ho^ipital and Government Mental Hospital. 
Address: Api*at Gardens, Taylor’s Road, 
Eilpauk, Madras. 

NAIDU, Sarojini, MRS., Fellow of Roy. 80 c, of 
Lit. in 1914; b. Hyderabad, Deccan. 
13 Fel». 1879, Educ. : Hyderabad ; King’s 
Coll., London : Girton Coll,, Cambridge. 
Published three volumes of poetry 
in English, whieh have been tran'<- 
iated Into all Indian v-‘maculars, and vonic 
into other European languages : also been 
^-ec to niu^'ic : Ifctuit.s .iiid addresses ou (lue.-- 
tions of s«ocial, religlou-, and educational and 
national prepress; sixclally connected with 

! Women’s Movement in India and welfare ol 
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Indian students. President, Indian National 
Congress, 1925. Address: Congress House, 
Bombay 4. 

NAIK, Sardae Kao Bahadur Bhimbhai Kas* 
CHHODJI. b. 28th April 1879. Went to 
Salisbury, S. Khodesia. in 1896 for business 
and is Proprietor of Bbimjee 
R. Naik there. Returned to 
India, 1912 and has since 
then devoted himself solely 
to public life. President, 
District local Board. Surat. 
192.) to 193S ; Chairm.an. 
District School Board, Surat, 
1929 to 1939. Elected 
member, old Bombay Legis- 
lative Council, 1927- iOSr. Is 
a Director, East India Cotton 
Association, Bombay: a mem- 
ber, Indian Central Cotton Committee since 
1923, Agricultural Ke>earch Committee. 
Bombay, and theAdvisorvBoardofthelmperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, New Delhi : 
Was thrice Non-Official Adviser to the Indian 
Delegation to negotiate Trade agreement 
with "Japan. Trustee, Sir Sassoon Da5id Trust 
Fund, Bombay. Was a member of the 
Delimitation Committee of the Bombay 
Government. Ga\ e evidence before the Royal 
Commission of Agriculture in India, He 
is also associated with several other ptiblio 
and private institutions Rao Bahadur 1923. 
enrolled as Second Class Sardar of fJujarat, 
1932, He is an Jaaradar m the Surat Idstnct. 
Addrcs» : Sagranipura, Surat. 

NAIB, CflETTUR Madhatan, Tuk Hon. Mb. 
Justice, B.A., Bar-at-Law. Ju«lge, High 
Court, Madras. 6. 24th Jan. 1879. wi. Sree- 
mathi PaJafc Parukutty Amm.ih, eItJe.st d 
of Sir C. Sankaran Nair. Educr Victoria Coll , 
Palghat, Pachaiyappas and i'hnstlan Col- 
leges, Madras, Law Coll., Madras, t!niv. Coll , 
London, and also the Middle 'i’cmplo, London. 
Enrolled in the Madras High Court, 1904; 
officiated as Vice-Principal, L,aw Coll., Madni**, 
1909; Law Reporter, 1915-16; apptd. 
Prof., 1916-20 ; Govt. Pleader, 1919-23; 
Advocate-General, Madras, 1923-24; Judge 
of High Court, 1924, confirmed, 1927. 
Address . Spring G«\ideiis, ilount Road 
Madras. 

NALTNI BALA rnorDHURAM. b. 1881. 
m. 1903, one daughter, two sons, prominent 
in public acti\ities for over 30 \ cars at Sbilhmir, 
Silchar and Svlhet. (As^.ain) Srrretar5 
Mahila Samiti. (Ladies’ 

A'?sociation) has dino, 
various social work through 
it. President of Kinder- 
garten P.abv School ; 

Women’s Co-operative anil 
Thrift. Women’s illiteracy 
Society. Autne member 
of Government GirK’ Ri-rh 
S4‘hool and two other Girls’ 

.School-., (hrl Student’s 
Federation, Red Cross 
Societv, Sopjai Service 
Lcauue : A.I W.C' Ci\il Hospital Vi'-itinii 
Committee: Founded Materidtv and i hih! 
Welfare Centre and Dai Training (la^s 
An cxj'crt midwife. Performed success- 




fully several hundreds of delivery cases 
herself in last 30 years gratis as service 
of love. A member of Brahmo 
Somaj : occasionally delivered Sermons. 
For many years conducted Sunday moral 
training class for eiiildren in her own house. 
Is the recipient of the Kaiser*i-Hind Medal, 
King's Coronation Medal, a Medal from 8oraj 
Nalihi A-^soi iatiem. Cahntt.a and manv other 
testimonial in recognition of Social Service. 
Addiess: Svihet, Assam. 


NAXAVATI. Manual Bat.abhat B \ . LL B 
(Bombay). M \ (Penn.. Fa . 1' s.A ), Depiitv 
Goveinoi, Re-erve Bank ot India, b. llth 
.Fauuaiy. 1S77 ; Kd>ir : Biiroda. and st 
Kaviei’a College. Bombay, anti Wh.irtoii 
Sj-hool of Finance. Pemi<yl\nnia (Pa ) 
Joined r.aioda >tate Seiviee 19(i4: Direetoi 
of Coinmene and Indu-tiies. 1!»12 ajter 
holding minor ])Osts in Judicial and Conimeret 
Depts; trom 1912 to 1931 hehl at vaiiou- 
times ]»ost.s ot Kegi-tiai. Co-op. Societies 
Direcfoi Of Commeice and Indiistrie-s Develop- 
ment Coiiimi’'-ioiiei. Collcetoi au<l Aceountant- 
Geneial . Sinietaiy and then Pu>ident. 
Okh.i lLii)>our Biviid. in < liaige ot the Develop- 
ment <d Fort Okba. l‘>2b-1939; Revenue 
Cnmmis'ionci . 19.52-33 . Naib Dewan {meinbei 
oi K.\e(Utise Council). 1934-3:); Deputv 
Goveinoi. lle-seive Bank ot India. 1936. 
i’nhlinoiims Ui'pvrt on the Ai/rirnltnrnf 
IndcbtedHc-^s hi the Bnroda Stnie (191.1) ; 
/b'ftorf on tfu' s<K-'iohi'fU‘nl Surieif of the 
Semnd's tf the Khiim/ii Deportnout, (1917); 
Bepoft of ihi' Jndudrml Bpi'flopmetd tti the 
tidfinto St, lie (1919). Addref<>> ' " Leeia,” 

Juhu. Boml*ay. 



NAN.'WATI. Mr. RoMESH CHANPRA MOTIIAL, 
F C-I.. K I'.C S.. F. Com Sc. A., F. R. Econ. S, 
FSS (London). Corporate Secretary. Polili 
cal Seeiet,jry, rSagod State. 
h 2.')th January, 1008 
Marrjc'l Va'^nmati Ratilal 
Barekh Hdoe. at the K.«p]a- 
nade High School, Bombay, 
and the Theosophical Col 
lege, Madras. Obtained Fel- 
lowships of the Commercial 
Institute, Leicestershire, 
the Faculty of Secre- 
taries Ltd , Guildford, 

and the Association of 

Commercial Science, Hull (England) 
Elected Fellow of the Roval Economic 
and the Royal Statistical Societies 
of r.oioioil ill lilR.'.. Ajipoiiit,,! Ai-istant 
Ilosistrar for Tiirlia of fli,. Fiiniltv of 
bprrefuries I. ,i., i(,;js Rfoeived 

Kumania, 

Boris III of Buliiana |l>lif;i „,e 

(.oiprnor-l.rueral ot Australia (1934) 
bervod Dliaranipiir State a. His Hl-h- 

I’oos to*' . S'-'-retary frSin 

T a? « I93S. As>0<iate Editor, The 

Indian Market, Bombay. ReciDlent nf 
the International hononr of the Order of 
Offieeror L ordre { ni\Hr-.al ,ln 31erite Huniaiii 
ot Switzerlan.l ,193., Travel SoSo 

;^n.aya, a.s‘itj,;';e:,, 
and Jap’au ' jS'. :?'igod'';c.' 
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>'AN'JKK. Ph^xl\t. T)r\K\K\N*, Banker. 
3fe^(•hall^ Broker and LandJord ot 

the Peace and Houoiaiv Pie-?jdency MaL'i^tiate 
li>r the Citv td Bonihav I\ a ) n 1,1 ti n f t t 
of Purhandar state Pti ipient of Mfdnl 
from H. H. (Jaekwar’a 
(luvenuiient h. nth June 
iSht. Seiond •^ou ol late 
Seth Berkani?! Xanjee. 

.T p Educ ‘at St. Xavier's 
(.'olleiie, Boiiihay. lu. 
lull Jaya\ati, dauszliter 
of the late Mr <.>o\indji 
Jluuereliand, Muinitf and 
Masii'trate of Jainnairar 
State. She one of the 
Founders and rhairman of 
the I’ort Hindu Stree 
ifandal and Meiiiher of canons other Women’s 
A:-vM-iatii>ii'5 doinir Social M'elfare work. 
Jidned liis father's ririii at the acre of 18 Now 
one c*f the Senior Partners in t,}ie firn>N. I)ev« | 
karan Xanjee A Suns (Banker.s. Men hunts. • 
and Landlords), Phuizonda?* iV C'o. (Dealers in 
(loveruruent Ser unties), and Devk.iran 

Xanjee (£>hure, Sto( k. L’otton, Bullion, \\heat. 
and l.in^eed Men hunts a Brokers-), Bstublished 
18TU Vhtiinitiin. l)e\karan Naujee Bankinji 1 
(Vi. Ltd, Dtrettofy The Hiiidu'-thau Suu'ar I 
Mills Tlie HimI ('vrle> Ltd , National ! 

Studios Ltd , piidar MUD Ltd . The Bomhuv 
Provincial Co-o^)erati\ e T.and Mortuaite Bank 1 
Ltd., Boiniiav Steam Naviiiation t'o . Ltd., i 
Devkaraii Xuiijee Printjnif a PuhlDhiiig | 
Po.. Ltd . and The Indian lliimo Pipe Po., 
Ltd. Meiuiier, Manaitinji Poiumittec of tlie 
Indian Merchant-' Phaml'cr and it"* Sul». 
Coinmitteps on Bankinit. Sluiipinit, Finance 
and Infernal Trade, and T.i\t‘rpool potton 
Association l.til , Li\erpool. Life Meml^r. 
of the Property Dwner''’ A.-'sociation. Bonihav. 
and tlie Jmliaa Red Pros-, Sochdv. Due 
of the Fouinler ^leinber- and the Honorary 
Treasurer of the Bliaratiyu Vid>a Bhavaii. 
AndluTi d'lustee of JJadar Hindu Temple. 
Fort S.'inskrit Shala, I>e\ karan Xuiijee 
Charities. Parpea Prailhan Pharitiesp Tru-t. 
(fUlalivadi Pharities, Seth Kallianji Phatrahhuj 
Hindu Sauatorium, Kandivli, ete lifcreittum : 
Literature, Musjc a Art. Club> : M illiij'rdoci 
Sports Cluh, Oiient Pliih, Koval M'e*5tern India 
Turf Plub A Bomiiay Presidency lladio P)iji». 
etc. Publicatums : “ Devkarun Xaiijei* Weekly 
Markets Survey.” ** Devkarun Xanjee's Daily 
Market Report. ” and ’* Devkaran Xaiijee’s 
Bombay Investor's Year-Book '' liesulenlial 
Addra^ii : Laid ^'iJas ”, IValkeshwar Boad, 

Malabar Hill. Bombay, and Office Add/t'ss : 
iJevkuran Xanjee Buildings, Llphinstone 
Circle, Fort. Bombay. 

NARAXG, Dr. Sir GOKUf Chaxp. 
M.A., Ph. D.. Bar-at-Law. Ex-Minister Punjab 
Government, Lahore, h. Nov. 1878. 
Educ. : Punjab University, Calcutta Univer- 
sity, Oxford University, and Bern Univer- 
sity. Was Professor and Barrister. Publi- 
cations : The Message of the Vedas and 
Transfonnation of Sikhism. Address: 5, 
Montgomery Road, Lahore. 

;aRASIMHA R.vo, Eao Bab.^dcr, S. V., B.A., 
Rao Bahadur. June 1912. b. 21st Oct. 1873. 
Educ. : Madras Christian College ; enrolled 
as Pleader in 1899 ; Municipal Chairman 


1908-19: Vice-Piesident, District Board. 

1919-29: President. District Educational 

Council. 1922- J(J : Member. Andhra Univer- 
Mty Senate, 1928-29 ; Attended AK-Indid 
National Cougreai- Scssiuns Jrom 1903 to 1917 ; 
Member of the All-India Congress Committee 
for the years 1912. 1913 and 1917 : Joined 
fiidun National Libeial Federation in 1919 : 
Pie-ident. Di-tuct Co-operative Central 
bank. 1921-31 : Pre-ident, Anantapur District 
( o-opeiati\e Conrerence (192.S) and Bellary 
lii-trnf Co-operative Couterence (1930): 
Piesident, Kuiiiol United Clii)> 1921-32. Bar 
Assoi latkm. 1931-38, and Fii>t Kistna District 
Amlhia Maiia-ai'lia I'onierence 1915: gave 
pNidem-e beloie the Lotliiau Committee on 
Fram hDe in 1932 and the Andhra University 
Committee in 1927: New extensions in 
Kurnool Town are named Xarasimharaopeta, 
Pie.'»ident, 2.irtl Madias Provincial Co-operative 
( 'oufeience 19.J9. Addrc'is . XuriiooL 
XARAVAXA Gajapati RaJC. BahaoI'k Garc, 
SRI VvRK HLHLA. Zenihidar of Cheiuudu and 
Humu Estates i n VizaLMpatani and Orissa 
Oanjam Districts and Projirietor of .\nakapalli, 
(•tc . Estates in the Vizagapatam District, 
hohler of s«ime Wliole 
Ifiam ^lllages and Minor 
inam-9 in the Vizagapat-am 
ami East Goilavari 
ihstriits. h. on 23rd 
August 1900, is tiie 2tid 
sou of tlve late 8ri Kujali 
Vvrii herla Virahliatlra 
Jlaju Bahadur Garn, 

' >Ceniiiidar of Kurupam, 

Vizauapatam. anil Sri V. 

Lak-hmi Xarasa j j umrna 
Pattaniaiiadwi Gani 

01 . the eldest ihiuglder. Sri C’hendrainoni 
1‘attamaliadcvi garu. of the late Xarendra 
Tiiatr.ijii B.diadur gam of Bissiinuuttack, 
two daughters Educ. ‘ at Rajahmundry 
and m Madras. H»* iidierited in January 1928 
iiKi.st of the pniperfu^a now held by him a& the 
sole siir\i\ing daughter’s sou of the late 
Maharajah Sir G. X". Gajapatirow gam. 
K.C I E He pay^s to Government nearly 
one lakh ami tliirtv-six thousand rupees as 
land revenue He is of rliaritable disposition 
and his relations with his tenants are very 
eordiul. He is doing everything possible to 
pronuite tlieir mural and nidterial well-being 
ami IS adored by them He takes personal 
interest in tlie management of liis Estates, is 
an elected member of the Madra.s Legislative 
-Assembly. .' M'altair Club. Flying and 

C.isniopolitan CIuIk, Madras, member tlie 
.Automobile Association, he is also a good shot. 
Address : Sri Vyrieherla Xarayana Gajapati 
Raiu Bahadur (iuru, M.L.A., Sri Lakshmi 
Mahal. AVaitair. Uplands. 

XLA KAY AX As W AM V ChkttV. Diwan 

Bahabck, G.. C.I E. Merchant and Landlord. 
b. 28th Sept. 1881. Member. Council of 
State 1939-36 : President. Corporation of 
Madras 1927 and 1928; Ex-Member. Madras 
Legislative Council ; Was member, Governing 
Body * Dufferiu ’ Bombay ; Honorary Seere- 
tary, Madras Presidency Discharged Prisoners’ 
! Aid Society: Provincial Visitor, Madras 
I Presidency Jails ; Vice-President, S.P.c.A. ; 
I Special Officer in charge of Probation aiid 
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Aitercaie woik. Bauyialoie : Bietideut. • 

Piirasawaikuin Peiiudiieiit I’unJ ; Chairman, ■ 
ViL-toiid PuitliL- Hall Tui-:t Adilfei-> . 

Oopath\ A'llLi, San Ihoiiif. iladias. i 

XARIMAX, Khcrshed Framji, B.A,, LL.B., 
M L A., Bombay. A leading Congressman of ^ 
Bombay, has been prominent in the jiolitical j 
and civic lire of Bombay. He has been ! 
the President of the Bombay PruMucial . 
Congress Committee lor a number of yeais 
also Member oi Working Coiumitl»*e ami 
A. I. C. C for some jear- and Chuiiman of 
Perception Conimitt'-e, Bombay Congress, 
1934. For some years he was a member ] 
of the old Legislative Council and was the i 
leader of the old Swaraj Party in the Bom- 
bay Council. For over 15 years he has been a 
member OI the Bombay Municipal Corporation 
and was its Mayor in 1935-36 As the Mayor 
of Bombay he started the slum clearance 
service and drive against illiteracy. He 
fought the case against the Development | 
Department in what is known as the Harvey- , 
Nariman cases. He is the President of tlie | 
Students’ Brotherhood and Youth League. ' 
He was convicted four times in Civil 
Disobedience movement in 1930 and 1932. 
Born : 1888 Address : Readymoney Terrace, 
Worli, Bombay. 

XARS1NC4ARH, HiS HI(tHNE>& Sri Huzi k , 
RaJ.C VIKRAM BaHAPIR. h. 

21 September 1909 ; belongs to Paraiiur or 
Ponwai branch of Agnikul Hajput''. m d. ol 
the heir-appaieiit of (;utch state. June 1^29, 
a 1924. Ediic. : Daly ( ollece. Indore and 
Mayo College. Ajmeie, State i» 734 aq. miles 
in extent and has population 1,13.673 : salute 
of 11 guns. Address. Xuiaingarh, C.l. 

NASIK, Bishop of (Rt. Rev. Philip Henry 
Loyd, M a.), b. July 8, 1864. Educated 

a- p , 

S , ■ ■ . • 

o: , ■ . • ‘I 

became Curate of St. ilaryoi Eton. Hackney 
Wick. Vice-Principal ot Ciiddesdon College 
from 1912 to 1915, when he came to India as 
an 6.P.G. Missioner. Assistant ili&sionary at i 
Miri, 1915-1917. Chaplain to Bishop Palmer ' 
of Bombay 1917-1919. S. P. G. Missioner at I 
Ahmednagar, 1919-1925. Consecrated Asst. 1 
Bishop 01 Bombay with special ^ charge of 
Ahmednagar and Aurangabad 1925. Appoin- 
ted flrst Bishop of the new Diocese ot Xasik, 
1929. Address : Nasik. 

NATARAJAN, KamaKSHI, B.A. (Madras Uni- 
versity), 1889, Editor, The Indian Social \ 
Reformer, Bombay, h. 24th Sept. 1868. 
EdMc.. Govt. Coll., Kurabakonam; Editor 
Indian Daily Mail, Bombay Pres., Madras, 
Prov. Soc. Coiifce., Kurnool, 1911: and Pres 
Bombay Prov. Soc. Confee., Bijapur, 1918. 
Pre.sident, Mysore Civic and Social ProgreLS 
Conference, 1921, and President, National 
Socia’ I’onference, .\hmedahad, 1921 ; Presi- 
dent, 40th Indian National Social Conference, 
Madras, 1927. Haskell Lecturer, Chicago 
University, 1933. Convocation Address, 
Aunamalai University, 1937. Publications • 
Presidential addresses at above Conferences; 


in India. 


A reply to Miss iCatherme Mavo’s “ Mothei 
India *’ (G. A. Natesan Co., Madras) 

“ Our Tiiji To Ameiii 4i ’ I'lj). Address: Tfr' 
Indian SoCitil Reformer Office. " Kamakshi 
House,” Bandra, Bombay. 

S'ATESAN, MR. G. A., head of G. A 
Nate^u A' Co,, .and Editor, The Indiai 
Rei'ieu b. 25th August 1873. Educ. : High 
School, Kumbakonam ; St. Joseph’s School, 
Trichinopoly ; H. H. School, Triplicane ; Pre- 
sidency College, Madias University, B.A 
(1897). Fellow of the Uuiv.and Commissioner 
Madra.s Corpn. Has taken a leading part in 
Congress work. Joined Moderate Conference 
1919. .loint Secretary, National Libera' 
Federation of India, 1922: .Member 

Council of State, 1923 to 1933. Vi&ite ' 
Canada on Empire Parliamentarj De- 
legation in 192S; attended Universities Con- 
ference. 1929; Chairman. Retrenchment 
Committee for Stores, Printing and Stationerv 
Presented with a public address in Madras on 
August 24. 1933, his sixiv-fir^t birthdav 
appointed memberoi the Indian Tariff Board 
September 1903, felieriff oi Madras, 193? 
Publications. Chietly patriotic literature and 
speeches, etc., of public men, “ What India 
Wants.” ” Autonomy V itlim the Empire” 
Address: ” Mangala Vilas,” Luz, Mvlapore 
Madras. 

NWWAZ, Begam Shah Parliainentarv 
Seuetary. (Edu(atioii ami Public Health) 
Punjab, b. 1696 d of late Sir Muhaiuiiuui 
Shati, KCSl. m 1911 . Mum Shah Nawaz 
Bani-'ttT. Lahore. Eilue . Queen 
i ollege, Lahore. Entered puMic service at a 
very e.arly age when still in purdah : gave up 
purdah m 192U and since then actively engaged 
in educational ami '^ocial reform matters' 
Member oi several important hospital and 
mateinity and wellaie coniinittees . tiist 
Muslim woman to repre>eut her sex in All- 
India Muslim League ; first woman to be 
elected Vice-President of the 42nd Social 
Kefonu Conference, Lahore, 1929 ; acted a'? 
her father’s secretary when he attended the 
Imperial Conieience, London, 1930: Woman 
Delegate to the Indian Round Table 
('oiitcipuce. (1930-32) ; Delegate to the Third 
Round Table Conierence, 1933 and Meniber, 
Indian Delegation Joint Select Committee, 
19.34. Invited by the League of Nations as 
collaborator, 1932. Publuutions • Hii'.aii 
Hura Begum m Urdu: several pamjihlets 
on educational and social nultteI•^ . legulai 
contributor to vaiious 'Women’s Journals in 
India. Address : 53, Lawrence Road, Lahore. 

NAYUDU, Rai Bahviifr Kona Shriniwas 
Rao, B a., LL B (Allaliabad) : b. 22nd May 
1877. 711. to Eiikubai Naviidu Educ.': 

Collegiate Higli School, Jubhulpore, Ujjain 
aud Agra Colleges. Joined Waidlia Bar in 
1699. enrolled High Court Pleader in 19U4 
Public Pio-iPfutor. Wardha Session Division, 
1917-34 . elpf ted to C. P. Legislative Council, 
1923 ami lu.jo. Deputy President. 1924-26. 
Chairman or the Recei)tiun Committee of the 
Non-Brahmin Congress, Aniraoti, 1925 , 
President, Bombay Piovinrial Non-Brahmin 
Conierence, 1926 ; led the C. P, and Berar 
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Xou-Bijhmiu Paity L>epu.tatiun befoie biiuou 
Commi-^sion at Xaypur. 1928 ; Lhairinan. 
jJistnct ( ouiiLil. Waidha, 1913. iliui'rtei 01 
IiidustiKs to tlie P Ou\eiiiiueiit 1934. 
Addrci^ ■ fivil Liiie>:, 'Waidha, C. P. 

^AYUDV. Biwax Bahauuk Vexka’ia Xafa- 
Y\XA. C.I E . BA. B L . Rao Sahib (1920) : 
J)i\\aii Bahadur (1923) . C.I.E (19:30) Retiied 
t'ollei-tor aial Bi-'tiict AlauEtiate and Setie- 
taiy to (.Joveiiiiueiit ot Aiadias. b. Yo\. Oth 
1&73 . //( to Siuiiati Mankk\ aiiiina : Edni. 
at L' ir. 8. Iliuh >rhoo!. Elloie. Noble (‘olleue, 
^ra'iilipatani and Raw ( olleue, >Iadia.s 
Snpdt. 01 Land Re(Ciid>. 1908 : Dy. Colle* tor, 
Madras Piovimial Civil Servue. 191:3. 
Revenue Settlement Uttioer. 1917 ; Biiettoi 
of Land Reeoid's, 1919 : Collet tor and t 

ilauibtiate, 1921 ; In^peetor-Geneial ol Regis- 
tration. 1922 ; (.'ummis&ionei ol Madias 
Coi potation. 102a . Law and Edutation 
Sedetary to Govt, of Madia.s. 1928. Pub, 
Stxdehts’ Manual of the Bldon/ of Enuland, 
('haln :itirL'eij Manual for Re<v/i//e .Subordi- 
nates, ; Auandabha^ anam, Either* 

don Road, Vapeiy, Madias. 

NAZIMUDBINT, Hox’BLZ Kh\ 7AJ.\ SIR.K C.l.E. 
(1934), C.l.E. (1926). b. 19th July 1894 : 9 . 
01 late Khwaja Nuamuddin of Ahsan MmiziJ, 
Dacca : ni August 1924 ; Shah Bangooii 
of K. M. Ashruf, Zemindar. Educ.: M.A.O 
College, Aligaih, Dunstable Grammar School, 
England and Tiinity Hall. Cambridge. 
Member. Executive Council, Dacea Vniver* 
sity, 1923-29 ; Chairman, Dacca Muni- 
cipality, 1922-29 ; Minister of Education 
1929-34 (successtullv piloted Compulsory 
Primary Education Bill in Bengal Comicii, 
1930), Bengal Agricultural Debtors' Bill and 
Bengal Rural Development Bill, 1935-36; 
Appointed a Member of Bengal Executive 
Council, May 1934; Appointed Home Minister, 
Government of Bengal, April 1937. Address : 
0, Gariahat Road. Calcutta ; Calcutta Club and 
Duijeeliug Gymkhana Club. 

NAZIR Ahm.\p, Dr., 0 B.E , M.Sc., Ph.D 
(Cantab.), F. Inst. P.. J P . Director, Indian 
Central Cotton Committee, Technological 
Laboratory, b. 1 May 1898. ni. 1936, one 
daughter. Educ. : M. A. O. College, Aligarh ; 
Government College, Lahore ; Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, Head of the Science Department, 
Islanua College, Lahore, 1925-1930 ; Asst. 
Director, Technological Laboratory, 1930- 
39 . 11 . Pubhrations • " Cotton Re.-earcli 

Cl and vaiious sfientifle and terhnh'.al 
papers Addre’is : Cotton Technological 
Laboratoiy, Matunga, Bombay. 

NEHALCHAND, Mpntazim-Khas Bahadur, 
M -A. (.Allahabad) ; LL.B , Abkari Member, 
Indore Cabinet. Educ: Muir Central College. 
Allahabad. Worked as I^ofessor Tutor to a 
Rajputana Prince; Ih-ivate Secretary to the 
Prime Minister, Indore State ; (Customs. .Abkari 
and Opium Commissioner. Subahand Member 
of the Revenue Board. Inspector General of 
E.vci^e and Cu-atoms. Bikaiiei State. ANo 
Diu-< tor ot Commerce and JiKiustiie-'. and 
Contiollei ot Piices. Addres's . 35, Public Paik, 
Bikaner. 


NEHRU, Pandit Jawaharlal, 31. A., Bar- 
' at- Law. b. 18»9. Educ.: Harrow School 
I and Tiiuity College. Cambridge, Bar-at-Law 
! of the Iimei Temple. Advocate. Allahabad 
i High Court, m. 19io. Secretary. Home Rule 
League, Allahabad, 191S : 3[ember. All-Iudia 
I Congress Committee since 1918 : imprisoned, 

! 1921 ; released and again jailed 1922 ; General 

Secretary, .AH-India Congress Committee. 1929; 

[ President, Indian National Congress. 1929-30 ; 
j underwent imprisonment lor Salt Satyagraha, 
April 1930 and leleased in Jamiray 1931; again 
I imprisoned in 1932 in connection with Cisil 
, Disobedience Afovement ; leleased and again 
j imprisoned in 1934 : released in 1935, Presi- 
I dent, Indian National Congress, 1936 and also 
1937, PuilieaUons : Autobiography. Glimpses 
' of World HBtory. So\iet Russia, Collections 
I of Essays. Address: “ Anaud Bhavan,” 
Allahabad. 

I NEHRU, Pandit Shri Shrtdhara, B.Sc . 
31.A., Ph.D., LL.D., L.E.D., I.C.S. b. 17 
November 1888. m. Raj Dulari Kichlu- 
Educ : Agra College (Allahabad University); 
Magdalene College, Cambridge University : 
Heidelberg University ; London University ; 
Guilde International and Sorbonne, Paris. 
Service in the I.C.S.; Professor of Physics 
and Director of the Physics Laboratory, 31. C. 
College, Allahabad, in War time ; Research 
into aeroplane problems and visit to France 
and England in War time ; Agriculture, 
Industries and Education Secretary to U. P. 
Government : Director of Publicity and 
Reforms Officer, U. P. Government and 
l)l^tllct work: Mt-mljer, Imperial Council 
of -Agricultural Research and Advisory Board ; 
I-ate Pio^ident for -Acriciiltuie. Indian Science 
<’ongie>s, Bombay (1934), Comite Diicctorial 
4l**r Archive Internationale de Radiobiologie 
Geiieial and Fellow 01 the Royal Society 
oi .Alts. Loudon. Pabltrutions : Numerous 
j)Ubli* ationv on Science and Agiii'ultuie. 
Address 15, (Jeoigetowii. Allahabad. 

NEOGA', Kshitish Chandra, M.L.A., Dewan 
of Mayurbhunj State b. 1888. Edui:. : Presv. 
Coil., Calcutta. Dacca Coll. 7/i. Sreematy Lila 
De\r, Ad\ocate, Calcutta High Court and 
Journalist. Some time a member of the All- 
India Council of the Nat. Lib. Fedn. Electetl 
Member of the Dacca Univ. (’oiirt, 1923-24 ; 
Member. (Ceutial) l-eui-lative Assembly. 
1921-34 ; one of the Chainnan of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly since 1924. Appointed Dewan 
ot 3Ia\urbhuiij State in Eastern States 
Agency* 10:35. Eiectetl 3Ieinber, Stamling 
ronmuttee 01 3Iini''ters of the Chamber ot 
Primes. 1040 AdJre'-s : Baripada, 3Iayur- 
bhunj State. 

NEVILLE, Bertie Aylmer Crampton, 
Secretary and Treasurer, Imperial Bank of 
India, Calcutta, b. 7 October 1882. m. 
1911, Mabel Jess Sctales. Educ : Corrig 
School, Kingstown, Ireland and Royal 
College of Surgeons, Dublin. Five years 
with Bank of Ireland. Joined Bank of 
Bengal in 1906. Address : 4, Ronaldshay 
Road, Alipore, Calcutta and Cudlow House, 
Ru&tington, Sussex. 
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l^sIHAL SiNr,{f. St Antlior and Journalist. | 
b May 3Q 3 8^4 E>hic Punjab • \ 

n>. to Oathleyue Kin?ey Brook. IJOi , First 
contribution to an Eugliah newspaper in 
IS'JS. Since 1U02 has regulaily ^^llttell for 
reviews, quarterlies, magazines, weekly and 
daily newspapers all over the world. Has 
thrice giidled the globe and while living on 
four Continents has been commissioned h\ 
the froverrmients 01 various countries. notaVdy 
Canada, Belgium. Ceylon and India, to wiite 
books and booklets, some 01 which have lun 
‘.mongbe'.t -known 
; j • ; India if F'fjhhtuj 

, .... ■ ■ an Allies The 


NOAH, Cu.iKLLS UCMPlIUkV CAUUtN, L.A. 
(Oxon.). Barrister, High Court, Calcutta 
b. -5 Jan. ISSo. m. Muriel Dorothy Orr 
Ewin", 1917. Educ. : Cheltenham, C. C. C. 
Oxon, Scholar 1st Class Lit. Hum. 1st Class 
History. Called to Bar, 1904; practised 
Chancery Bar, 1904-1914; served in army 
mainly in India, Dec. 1914-Sept. 1919 ; 
Adjutant, Smila Hides. A.F.I., 1917-1919 
Advocate, High Court, Lahore, 1919-1933 , 
Administrator-General and Otficial Trustee 
Punjab. 1923-1933; Gon. Advocate, Punjab 
1926-1933; Advocate, Original Side, High 
Couit, Boini>av, 19.43 ; Hiiih tourt, Calcutta 
19.16, Addftas . Bengal Chib, Calcutta. 


Ea jus and Their ' ■ 

India ; Japan's 

and the British : ■ . 

The Maker of Muaern L,onaoi , W 

Cplift for India ; Crge Divine ; Alakitnj Bad 
Children (iood ; Dry America: <tc. -"1“' 
dres6 : " Suryastlian,” 16, Nemi Road, 

Dehia Dun. U.P. 

NTHILL, The Hon*blf. Mr. John Harry 

B.AROLEy, M.A., M C. (1917), K. C. (1937). 
Puisne Ju''tice, Cevlon. b 27th July 1892: 
M. Nuala nee O’-CarioU. Edm. 
Felsted and Emmanuel College. Cambridge. 
President. Camhiidue Union. 1914 . W.n 
ser\i(*e, R. Muu.-'ter Fusiliers. 1914-1918 . 
called to Bar. Inner Temple. 1021 : Legal 
Secretary, High Commissioner of lra<j. 
Baghdad, 1927-33 : Solicitor-General. 

Uganda, 1933 : Attorney- General. Jhitish 
(lUianu. 1936 : Puisne Justice, Ceylon, since 
1938. AddieiS . Supiciue CoiUt, Cejlon. 


NIYOGI, ' 

LL.M., C.I.E., 3udi 1 • • • ^ • 

b. 30th August Isiv. •'«. 1* • • .. 

Jfiyogi, M.B.B.S. (Bom.), Educ. : --xt Nagpur, 
Practice at the Bar since 1910 ; President. 
Municipal Committee, Nagpur, 1925-1928, 
Member, University Court, Nagpur, 1924-27 ; 
Vice-Chancellor, Nagpur University, 1932-36 ; 
President, Univ. Union, 1928-29 ; Chairman, 
Local Board of Directors. Bharat Insurance ! 
Co., 1928-1933 ; Social and Political Reforms 
activities. Address : High Court, Nagpur, 
C.P. 

NIZAMUDDIN AHMED Niz-AAIAX jLXn. MOULVI 
SIR, M.A.. LL.B, (Canibiidge), Ikir-at-I^w, 
O.B.E, (1919), (' I.E. (1923). Kt. (1929) b 
April 1871, Edtic. : Hyderaliad and at 
Cambridge (Trinity College). Distiict Judge, 
Chief Magi>tiate, 1899-1902 ; Under Serretary. 
Legislative Department 1902-1907 ; Judge, 
High Couit, 1907 ; Home Secretary 1909-1910 ; 
Chief Justice 1916-1918 ; Political Secretary. 


NOON, Mauk Sill FiuozkhaX. K c I F. (1937) 
Hon LL I) Toioiito. 193S. Hony. Fellov 
Wadham l ollege. Oxiord 19:39. Kt. rr. 1933. 
High Comniis->ioner loi India in Uiiiteu 
Knigdoin b. 7 May 1S91 . s of Nau.tl 
Muhk Sir Mahomed Hajat Khan Noon 

C. S.I . M.L.A lit. 1914 thiee sons, tw" 
daughtei". Eilnr ' Cliieis ' College. l.alu)te 
Wailham College. Oxfoid Advoi.ite. T.a]ioie 
High Couit. 1918-26. Meiiibei oi the Pimjal’ 
I.egid.itivp Council. 1921-36: Minister ci 
l.o«al Seli-<TOveinment. Medical and Public 
Healtli, 1927-31 : Minister lor Edm-atum 
1931-36. Adilrea . India House. Ald\N>cli- 
l.onduii. W C.2. 

NORMAND. CHARLES W’lLLUM BLYTH, M.A , 

D. 8c., F.N.I., C.I.E. (1938); Dnector- 

General of (>i>^e^^atories, b. 10th September 
1889. m. Alison MeLenuan. Educ. : Royal 
High School and Ediiibiiigh University. 
Carnegie Scholar and Fellow, 1911-1913; 
Meteorologist, aimla, from 1913-1015 and 
1919-1927 , I.A.R.O., with Mesopotamian 

Expeditionarv Force, 1910-19 ; mentioned in 
despatches, 1917 ; Director-General of Obser- 
vatories, 1927. Publications : Scientific 
articles, mainly on meteorological subjects. 
Address : Meteorological Uihce, Poona. 

NORRIS, Round ' ktor. D.Sc (London), 
M.Sc. (Manchester), F.I.C , Diiector, Tea 
Research Institute of Ceylon, b. 24 October 
1887. Educ.: Rlpou Grammar School ami 
VJniv. of Manchester. Schunck Reseaich 
Asaibtaiil, Univ. oi McViMdie-^ter, 1909; Iti ^eaich 
Scholar, Li^-ter lu'^titute of Pre\enti\e 
Medicine, 1910-11 ; Belt Memorial Fellow. 
!<JU-13- Physiological Chemist, Impeiial 
Bacteriological Lalmratory Miiktes. r U.P.. 
1914; war sirvice, Captuic, I A.R 0. attached 
103rd Ma'irutta Light InUnlry, 1915-18. 
Indian Agricultural Service. ,\giicultiJi al 
Chemist to Govt, ot Madras, 1018-24: Fiol. 
of Hioohcnu-»trv, Indian InMitufc of Science, 
July 1924-1929. Publications * Numerous 
scientific papers in various technical journals. 
Address : Tea Research Institute ef Ceylon, 
St. Coombs, Talawakelle, Ceylon. 


1918-1919 : PoIiti(al Member of the Executive 
Council, 1919-1929. Publinitions : "India 
to England” and other poems written doling 
the Greiit M’ar of 1914. ” Sonnets” pub- 

lished m Loudon 1918. Short Essays and 
Miscellaneous writings. Address : Hydera- 
Itad, Du. 


NURIE. Mohamed Y.vSskfx. B A., LL.B , 
Ikirnstcr-at-T.uvv b 12th November 1895. 
Educ. M. A 0. College. .Aligarh, 
passed LL B 111 l92i). sT.irted practice at 
Ajmer ami Beawai a-, a Vakil ot Allahabad 
High f'o^t, was called to Bar in 1927 — Grays 
Inn. Joined the Khilatat Movement after 
I leaving College at Bombay started practical 
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in 1921 ; was member of the Municipal Com- 
mittee, Beawar, for 6 years ; I eft for England 
in 1926 ; was Vice-Chairman of the 31. Com- 
mittee for 3 years ; returned from England 
in 1927 and settled at Ahmedabad and got 
enrolled as Advocate of Bombay High Court : 
took part in political and social activities in 
Ahmedabad ; presided at the first All-India 
Muslim Youths Conference at Bombay in 
1932 ; was Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee of Gujarat Political Conference in 1933. 
member of the Working Committee of AJl- 
Iiuii.i Kliilalat Committee . Miiiistei ol 
Public Works. (Joveimnctit of Bombay. 
19.f7-.59. .l<Wrc.N.s • Raj-lieed M.inzil. Worli 
point Bombay 

OGILVIE. Charlks 3[acIV0R Gr\nt. CB.E. 
(June 1928), B A., Oxon , 1913, 3t A.. O.xon., 
1931, B.A., Cantab . 193.1. Defence Secretary, 
Government of India, b. 6th 3Iay 1891. m. 
Gladys Evelyn 3Iary 'J'homson. Educ. at Bed- 
ford Si hoof, Extder College, Oxford, and 
Corpus Chriati College. Cambridge. I.C.S., 1914. 
Deputy CommBsioiiei, Gur<l!l^^pu^, 1919-20 ; 
Deputy Commissioner. Shahpur, 1922-23 . 
Administrator, 3sabha State, 1023-24. Deputy 
Commissioner, Lahore, 102r)-28: Home Secre- 
tary, Punjab Gdxernrnent. 1929-31; Finance 
Secretary. Punjab Government,, 1933-36; 
Imperial Defence College, 1936: Secretary, 
Delence Dcpaitment, (Jovernment of India 
Horn Ajiiil IU. 57 . . Siiida New i 

Delhi. I 

OJHA. A.MiiiTbAL, 31 I.M 1-: . I Ml S.A (Loud ). h. 
June 1S99. Anjar. Cutch. I'romineiit BU'-inev— 
man of Calcutt.i . chairman. Indian .Mining 
Feileratii'ii ( l'> 2 S| Elected M.b('. (Bihar). 

1926-3(1, Vl< e-I’rc.s|<|cnt. 

Bengal National ( hainber 
of ( oinineree. log.s Presi- 
dent, Mining, iieological 
and Mefallurgic-al M>eietv 
• iflndia, 192'i-30. Pre-ident, 
liidum Chandler ol Com. 
inerce. C.dcutt.i, 19.5.5-3 1 
I’rcsidnif, Bihar and 
(>ri>sa Industrial Con- 
fereiicp, 19'>1 : 3Iend)er. 
Calcutta P\>rt Tru-.t. 19.57- 
1938. I’re.sideiit. Indian 
Colliery Owners' Asso( latioii. I'i.j.f, 1934, 193r» 
and 1939. \ieo-Presidcnt. I’t’diTation of 
Indian CliamJiers of Coniinerec and !iidiistr\, 
(19:59) ami Member. Bengal (Government) 
Iridii'-trial Survey '’onimittee ai'fivelv eon- 
nccted with a miinber of other important 
eomnieri la! organi.'-atioii'- throughout India 
3\ idely tru\ elled in Furoj'e -attended Geneva 
Labi-nr Conference, 1939. as Linplovers' 
DelcL'ate from India 'I'akes intere-t in 
Social \\ eifare at ti\ it les Chairiiuin ('.ileiitta 
Anglo-(Jujarati School and jMlnm of iiuineron- 
arhietic and sjiorts eluhs m and around the 
city. Aiiihi’.ss : “ Secant} House,” 102 A, 

CJi\e Street, Calcutta. 

lAI, K. Rvm.a, M..\. (Hons.), Controller of 
Patents and Designs, b. Jan. 15, 1803. m 
191 ) Sita J5ai. Ednc. : T. D. High School. 
Coclnn ; 3Ialiaraja's Coll.. Elrn.iknlam ; and 
Presi.lcncy Coll , Madras. Protes'^or of Cbe- 
mjstiy, S. P. G. College, Trielimopoly, 1916- 
18 Prof, of Chemistry, Sluluuaja'a Coll., 


j Vizianagram, 1918-19; Asst. Metallurgical 
I Inspector, Jamshedpur, 1919-20 ; Examiner 
; of Patents, Calcutta, 1921-24, on deputation 
j to H. M.’s Patent Office, London, 1923; 

Controller of Patents and Designs, 1924. 
I Address : 1, Council House Street, Calcutta. 

PAIKPARA; KUMAR Jagapish Chandba 
S iXHA, h. 3rd Dec . 1920 Sou of late Raja 
Birendra (‘handra Sinha of Kandi and Paik- 
para . took charge of his Estate on 12th Dec. 
1938 : a descendant of the 
celebrated Dewan Ganga- 
goviuda Sinha and famous 
.saint “ Labibabu” ; resid- 
ing at the histone ” Belga- 
1 cilia Villa”, Calcutta, former- 
Iv known as ” Auckland 
Villa ” a favourite resort of 
Lord Auckland, l^ord Ellen- 
borough. Lord Dallioiisieand 
Lord Canning — vvliere an 
august reception of His 
Late Majesty King-Emperor 
Edward 3’il (when as Prince of Wales His 
Late MajeMy visited India in 1875) was held. 
Edur : student of the Pre^ideney College, 

Bengal : connected with various educational 
institution's, one of the proprietors of the 
Kandi Raj H K. School. Murohidabad ; a 
patron of the All Bengal Music Conference, 
('alcutta : hi> main recrcatious are motoring, 

1 teiini.saml photogr.ij'li} . Address: Paikpara 
Kaj, Belgachi.i Villa, Calcutta. 

PAKENHA3I-WALSn, RT. Rev. HERBERT, 
D.D. (Dnb.), b. Dublin, 22 March 1871; 3rd 
isoii of lateRt. Rev. William Pakenham-Walsh, 
Bishop of Ossory, and Clara Jane Ridley. 
m. 1916, Clara Ridley. ♦/. d. of Rev. Canon 
F. C. Hayes. Edue.' Chard Grammar School ; 
Blrkenliead School : Trinity College, Dublin. 
Deacon, 1896 ; w’orked «i8 a member of the 
Dublin University Brotherhood. Chhota Nag- 
pore, India. 1896-1903; Priest, 1902; Principal, 
S. P. G. College, Trichinopoly, 1904-07 ; Head 
of the 8, P. G. Brotherhood, Trichinopoly > 
Warden, Bishop Cotton School, Bangalore, 
1907-14 ; Bishop of Assam, 1915-23; Principal, 
Bishop's College, Calcutta. Publications : 
8t. Francis of Assisi and other poems; 
Msbet, Altar and table (S.P.C.K.) ; 
Evolution and Christianity (C.L.S.) : Com- 
mentary on St. John’s Ep. (S.P.C.K.) ; 
Daily Services lur Schools and Colleges 
(Longman’s! and Divine Healing (S.p.C.K.) 
Antiphonal INilter. Lights and Shades of 
Chri'-tendom (Oxford Umv Pres.'j). Address: 
Chn.^ta Sishya Ashram, Tadagam P.O., 
I oinilKitore. 

1 PAKVASA. The Hon Mr. Mang-Aldas 
MANOHAKAM. B , LL B , President, Bombav 
Leg. Council b. 7th May 1882 • Edac : 
Elphmctone High School and Elphinstone 
College, Bombay Solicitor for thirty years. 
Address We-'t Lodge. Narayau Dabholkar 
Road. Bombav 

PALITANA, Thakore Saheb of. Shri Baha- 
i)VR8ixnJl Man'8In-h.ji (<5ohel Hajput),I\.C I E 
With a jK-rmanent dv mv'tic salute of 9 gun- 
'• 6. 3 April 1900. Invested with full powersi 
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27th Ifov. 1919. A member of the Chamber I 
of Princes in his own right and of the | 
Rajkot Rajkumar College Council. Address' ' 
Palitana. i 

PAyA^'DIKAR, Satyasrraya Gopal, M.A. 1 
(Bombay), 1916 ; Ph.D. (Econ., London), 1921, •' 
I). Sc. (Econ., London), 1926. Professor of j 
History and Political Economy. Karnatak j 
( ollege, Dharwar. h. IS July 1891. m. to ' 
indira, d, of S. A. Sabnis, Esq.. 
Solicitor, High Court, Bombay. Editc.: 
Elphinstone College, Bombay and 
School of Economics, Cniv. of London. | 
Some time Professor of Political Economy 
rniversity of Dacca (1921*23). Publications: 
Economic Consequences of the War for India, 
Wealth and Welfare of the Bengal Delta, 
Banking in India and Industrial Labour in 
India. AtW/ebi • Karnatak College. Dharw.ir 

PAKCKRIDGE. Sir Hron Rahere, Kt., M.A.. 
Barrister, Judge, High Court, Calcutta (Apiil 
1930). b. Oct. 2, 1885. Educ. : Winchester 
College and Oriel College, Oxford. Called 
to Bar Inner Temple, 1909; Advocate. 
Calcutta High Court. 1910 ; Standing Counsel, 
Bengal, 1926; Officiating Judge, 1929 ; 
Additional Judge, 1929. Indian Arm> 

PvPserve of Officers, 1914 i Cupt , 1918 : 
mentioned in despatches by i'leld-Marshal 
Lord Allcnby ; served m France and Palestine 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta ; and Oriental 
Club, Hanover Square, London. 

PANDALAT, Rao Bahadcr K. Krishnan.B.A , 
B.L , Bar-at-Law. LL.D. (Lond.). 1914. b. 
April 1874. w. J. Karayani Amma 
Jfavelikara, Trivandrum and Madras. Prac- 
ti'^ed law in the State of 'I'ravancore iroin 1^96 
to 1911. Proceeded to Englaial and was < ailed 
to the Bar in 1912. Judge iligh ‘ ouit, 
Travancoie. 191M4. awaidcd LED b\ 
London LiiiNer*'itv lor theM^on Malabar Eaw. 
Piacti^ed at Madias, 1914*1'); ai.pointed 
Judge. Small (■aii**e> Conit. .Madras, lul9 . 
Chief Pre-idenev .Magistrate, 1924; .hidgt- 
High Court, 1928-19.34. P obi wni tons : Eddoi 
ot Series of Science Piimeis m Malav.dam 
author of Primer on Clieimstry. autfior or ' 
“ Succession and Partition in Malabar Law " 
Addref:< : Lanark Hall, Runtlail’s Road. 

Vepciy, Madr.i" 

PANDE, Major, Sakdar, Mashire-Ala P.\Ndit 
B iNbK>'"ARi PUAbAO. B A , LL r> , F R.E S., 
Ex-Chief Minister, Saihin A Oreijha states b 
at Barcillv, 1896. c .Muir 
r C^’iitral College. ADaha- 

ha<l Alter joining thcBar- 
eill\ Bar went to Jhigland 
in l:»26ujth the late Pt. 
Moti Lai Nehru, in Conner- 
tion with the famous Lak- 
sLat X hua-Haj ‘-a&p where he 

^ worked as Junior to Sir 

■jjjgjlll^^ .lohn Simon. Soon after 

return became an Ad- 

tidvcinitient J*hMd«r t<»i 
(lie I’.arcillv Di-'fiict. w«is 
pl.-t f. d U" riiainnaiHit P..itciU> Mtnnidj.al Board 
\\ lot h otiictj he held fur two terms in suece-*'ioii 
Appointed ( hiff Secret .iry, Drchha State, 
September 19:30, and Dewaii m 1932, which he 


resigned owing to ill-health : was deputed 
to attend the 3rd Round Table Conference 
in 1933 as an Indian States Delegate ; 
inaugurated a number of reforms in Orchha 
State during his tenure of office, including 
the conversion of the State currency into 
Imperial coinage. Relinquished the Dewan- 
ship of Sachin in February 1940. Introduced 
several administrative and financial reforms, 
notably ' Village Fauchayats,’ ‘ Rural uplift,’ 
Independent Audit Section and Judiciary. 
Addrp-ss : ‘ Yashoni^as.’ Sahukara, Bareillv, 

(U.P.). 

PAXDYA. Satvavant G D a.. R.A.. Partner 
Mc-sb-it?. Basant Rain iV Sons Auditors, Lahoie 
and Liu know. Botn 2nd March 19U4. 
pilin' : Madras and Svden- 
hain College or (. oinmerce, 

Bombay, ui. Kamla Devi 
♦laughter ot Pt Bihari La! 

Xagar Opened biaiu h ol 
the flim at Liu-know. 1934. 

Appointc-d flr-t non-othi lal 
Notary Public oi Liu know, 

1934 Member. Expf utive 
Committee. U P Chamber oi 
( ommeice. Ca wiipore l'.» 36 
Nomiiuited by Ccntr.il tiov- 
enmient, Mcinl>ei, Indian 
A'.'ouutaiuy Board to iopn>cnt the account- 
ant y profe^^ion iiom T. P , 19 36. Elpftt‘(l 

I Member, Counfil of Men bants’ Chambei oi 
F.P , <\iwnpore. 19 37 Electetl Meinbei, 

Gommeiee Faculty, lau know I'nivorsity, 19 37, 
Kleyted .Member, Commerce Faculty, Punj.O' 

( niveisity. I9:3>i Ketiiined unoppO!*cil b> 
accotmtancy jJioi'e.>M(ui to Imluui Act ouutaiu s 
]3oai«l inua tlie V p p.ihar, C.P ami 
( on-tituciicv m IU30. .lr/«/rcvN 
KawMbagh, hiu-know anil Ghambeilain lloail 
Lahoie 

P\NTKK.\R Kwuam Mvjui.vva. Foreign and 
Politic, il MinLtf! and Minister tor Education 
ami Health, Bikaner State b 3nl June. 
1695 Ediit'. at Madras ami Oxford, Stholai 
ot < hiist ( hiui-h. J^aui'lei-at-Law {Muhlh} 
Temple). Pmicw)!. Ahg.iiU Muslim Uni- 
\ci'it\ lalitoi. The ////uiushm Times: 
Sotietaiy to the Chancellor. Chamber ot 
Piuiee>; Foreign Minister, Patiala; Foieigii 
and Political Minister, Bikaner, (19.;')); 
Sccietaiv. Indian States Deh'gation to the 
Round Table Coiiteieuce , Offii lal witiic'*-' on 
bohalt ol th(“ States l>eloie Joint Selt'i t Coiii- 
imttt'e. pohhriiUitiis : Indian Stati c and 
GoMTiinient of India; Inter^tatal Law 
PortiigiicM' in Malabar; Dutch in 3Inlahar : 
Caste and Jiemocraey . Hinduism and tlic 
.Modem M'orld . Kingship in India, Educa- 
tion Reconstruction, etc H.ive abo < on- 
tiihuted to 2//C Turn', Tin Muorhe^U i 
(lonnhuu. y,’ir.s (•);/,.//-,/,• Cnntmt poinni 

/h*»i.of\ etc and iiuhlidied iioM-b, dtaTna- 
and poem^ m Mala\aluni Aihirps^ Bikanei. 
PANN.V L\T,T.. riE, Hmi D. I.itt M\. 
BSc.T.EB l'„u -ar-I..iu. H's.. \dvi-ei to 
the lU.Nemoi, r l‘ ), g;,d Nov iss! 
i-ak-hnn l:,H oiu-x thicc i/ E.hir ■ \gi,» 

I « ollem . 1,(1. utta I'liiMi.^itv ( .M 1. t'HH)). 
All.iluil.ad (unei.itc d ii.t Cla^^, Uoiioiiis lu 

1 P» A . i; s, and in LL L3.. gold Medah^ti. 
t-oMuiuiiiit ut India SclioUiL ui Higher 
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studies in the U. K.. l9Ui : St. Jolin's LoUene, , 
Cambiidge (Foundation scholar oc Prizeman) ' 
B.A.. 190(5 ; LL B , 1907 (Double First ( la^s i 
Honours; Xatural S> ieiice Tiipos and Law | 
Tripos) Cama Piizeman, 1907 : al A . 1').17 I 
Barrister-at-Law. 1907 ((day's Inn). Vakil, 
Allahabad High (-'ourt. 190*1 ; Ihiteie*! (Jovein- I 
ment service, Judicial 1901, ll.s.. i 

1907; Under-Sect, to <luvt, 1917. Forest 
Settlement Officei. ^lauistiate and Uolleetoi. 
1920, Appointed to iii%estigate Un-.toniaiy 
Law in Kumaon, 1919 secietaiy, U.P 
Excise Committee, 1921 ; Dep, see. to 
<lo\'t., 1927 : Sec. to Covt. Education. 

Industries and AGi-iculruie Deptts., 1927 ; 
Member, U.P. Legislative Council. 1927-2S. 
Commissioner Benaies, Jhaim and Allahabad 
Divisions 1931-37. Pulithal Agent toll. 11. 
the Mahaiaja 01 Benaie--. 19 51-37 , I hiei 
Secretary to Govt . 19*18-39: Exainiiiei, 

Allahabad and Benares Universities : ^lember 
Indian Historical Pecouls Commission. 192(> 
President, 2sumismatic Soc. India. 1934. 1940 , 
Pres Historical Soc U.P. 1939-1940. Pti'oli' 
caiioM : Joint translator 01 Bhu^a's " S\apna- 
vasuvdatta ” (Indian Pic'-s) : *' The dates 01 ' 
Skandagupta and his successois” : C’o1U«toUs 
handbook, etc. A'hiress . 19, Thornhill Uoa<l, 
Allahabad. 

PAXT. Pandit Govi.n-d Baliabh, Ex-Piemiei* 
ut the U.P. Govciiiment. b. Sept 
Eduv. ' Almora. Allahabad. Eleited to tlje 
T' P. Leiz. (.'ouiieil in 1923 an»l was Leudei 
01 the 'Swaiajya Party: puMded over 
the U.P. Political Conicience in 1927 .\t 
Alicarh : member, AVorking Committee of the 
Indian National Congress : elected to tlie 
Central Assembly (1934) : Dy. Leader in the 
Assembly ; General Secie’tary, All-India 
Parliamentary Boaid (Cuiiguss); eWtc«l to 
the U.P. A''S«'mbly : Leader or tlic Congre''S 
Party in U. P. Assembly. Adliefis : Jaicknow 

PABAXJPE, GOPAL llAMCHANDRA. M.Sc.. A.T.I. 
Sc., I.E.S., F.N.I., J.P.. Principal and Pro- 
fessor of physics, Itojal Institute of Science, 
Bombay, b. 30th January 1S91. vi. Mrs. 
!\Ialini Patanjpe. Educ. : Poona, Heidelberg 
and Berlin. Bombay University Kesearch 
Scholar at Bangalore for three years ; then 
for some time Assistant in tiie Phvsical 
Chemistry Denartment of the Iinlian Tn>titutc 
of Science, Bangalore ; since 1920 Proicssor 
of Physics in the Indian Educational Ser\ice 
at the Royal Institute of Science, Bonibaj. 
Fellow of the Indian Academy of Sdenco-^, 
Bangalore. Fellow of the National Institute 
of Sciences. Calcutta Puhlicatiomt : Various 
papers iii scientihc journaU Joint Etlitoi of 
the popular Sciviitilic monthly in ilaiatlii 
*■ Sribliti Diuaii.” Addris-^ . Royal lii-rtitute 
of Science, Ma> o Road. Boinba> . 

lARAXJPYE, RAOHCNATII PCRUSHOTTAM, DR. 

M.A. (Cantab.), B. Sc. (Bombay), IhSc ! 
(Calc*atta). b. Murdi, 16th Fen. 1876. 
Educ. ilaratha H. S., Bombay ; Ftrgusson 
Coll. Poona . St. John's CoU., Camiirirtue 
CFell). Pari'i and (Jottingcn ; Go\t oi 
India. «{hul.u; biacketcd Senior Wraiiglu 
at Cainbriilge, 1899 . I’niiciieil and Prof 
of ^Nhdh., FergU'M>n Coll.. 1*< ona, 1902-21 
Hon. Associate 01 tlie R.itionulist Pro'-'s 

34 


Association : has taken prominent part in ail 
social, pohtieal and educational movements 
in Bombay Pres. Vice-Chancellor of Indian 
Women’s Uiiiv., 1916-20 ; Bombay Leg. 
Council, 1913-2:1, 1927 Awarded the Kaisar-i- 
Hind Gold Medal in 191 6. MioBter, Bombay 
Government, 1921-23, 1927; Member. Reforms 
Inquiry* Committc*^, 1924 ; Auxiiiarv and 
rerntonal Forces Cummittee. 1924 : Indian 
Taxation Inuuiry Committee, 1924-25. 
^Member, India Couin il, 1927-32: Vice- 
( liancelLor. Linkuow Univei-ity, 1932-3S ; 
Pie&ideuT or the X'.itioiial Liberal Fedeiation 
1924. 19*39. P<ibuf'ifi‘jti» : Gokbale Karve, 
The Crux ot the Indian I’roblem. Rationalifem 
m Practice. Addre^is : Poona 4. 


[PAllEKH. DrwAX Baiudur Moth vl Lallf- 
UHAI, M , 1 .. LL B.. Divan, Bana State, b. 
l'8th 3Luch lsS2 Ed'ic : Elpliiu'tone 
College and ooveuimeut Law College. Boiiibaj . 
M'jnwd Vasantig.uui (deceased).^ One ^uu 
]''ddif'iti“ns ’ Edited * Vallabha Cliantia.’’ 
Address: Devgad Barb 

PA IlKER. The nox’i leMr. Reuinaip Tlrnm. 

J P Memi'ci Coumil of State (elected bv 
the Bondiav Cliambet of Commerce) : Chair- 
man and ilauaging Juiectur. F>ombay Tele- 
phone Company. Limited: Pieeidcnt. Indian 
Road>and Trau'-poit Development A'^sOi latioii 
Ltd ; a Vu e-Piesideiit. Emjnie Pallia- 
mcntaiy A^^oeiatioiDludiaii Biaiich) ; Fellow . 
Ro\al Enipiie Societv ami Ron.i 1 society 
of Alts: Member, Indian In^tiniti* or Tntei- 
nanoual Aibois, Inteinational (lumber or 
Comuiene. Biiti-h Xatiuiial ( oniiiiittee : 
0\ei>c,u-s J.'.aGUe . .■^alctv Fust (.'ouiicil, 
India b. l.''8>7 ; Ldnc. • GioeeUs Company’s 
>dicK»l. ii>. to Iioii-s -Maijoiie, J. ol iieoige 
rievut SuiUv. a waid 01 the i low 11 . Id-' rat ha 
b« hig om' of the ** fiva gallaid Encdi'limeu ” 
who tiled in blowing up the Delhi Magazine 
dm mg the Indian Munu\. SerioT.u'v, 
■Jata Indu.'-trial B..nk Ltd 1919-1922; 
(Jeueial Manager and Seaetaiy. Barker iC 
Hooper (.Coach-biiildeisliidia) Ltd . 1922-1925, 
Seciotary, Bombay 'L'elepbonc (»*mpaii\. 
Limited. 1925-1936, (leueral ilanagei. 1928- 
193(i IteprCjcntcd the Bombay Lli.imbtr 
of ( tumnerce 011 the Bombav Impiovement-- 
(. (.mnnittce, 1929-193.5; ilauber. ( ominittee. 
European A'-iociation (Bombiiy BkiucIi) 
1932-I9.i(> <'l»b'!: l)e\on'^hile, l.oudon . 

I5\iulia. Boiuliay. Aildn-^s: Aiiiar jluildmg, 
Su I’lmo/shah 31elita Ro.id. Bombay. 

PARSONS, SIR (Alfred) Alan (Letheripc.E). 
Kt (1932); B.A. (Oxon.); C.I.E. (1925); 
Ipdi.in Civil Seriive ; AdNuer to the 
Secietaiv i‘l State li<i India i-ini-e 1937. 
b. 22nd October 1&S2. vi. Katharine 
Parsons. LV»c . Bradtield College and Uiiiv 
College, tixfiud. Indian (.iiil Ser\ice, 
I’unjab, 1997. Undei-Seerctary to Punjab 
(»o\ernnient, 1912, and to GoNcrnnnnt 
of India, Finanee Depaitment, 1910; 
Ad'Utnmal Fiiianri.d .AdM^cr. Jlititary 
riname, 1029; Deputy Coiitioll.^r of the 
Currency, Biunbay, 1922 ; Soeretary to 
Goverunieiit ol India. Indu-'tiies Dcj'ait- 
ment. 1925; liiuucial ComiuU^it’ner of 
Railwa>3, 1920-1931; Secietary, Finance 
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Department 01 tiie Government of India . 
(1932). Temporary Member. Governor- j 
General’s Executive Council, 1932. Addnss . ■ 
India Oilice, Wiiice Hall, London. j 

PARSOX>. Lt -Cot. Sir. Ar.Tiirii EPWAni* 
Brr)AD13E>'T. Jv C'.T E <r I'KlS . t 1. E. l''2i . 

D ^ O. ; Indian Political Seivi'-e : b. : , 
s. 01 Eredentk Parson^. Fioni^. ^onif-r-et ; 
unmarried Educ : HiaddeM LoUeLte. 

Exeter tulleue. Oxford i'lie Slier- ■ 
wood Eoreateis, I'JUO; 52nd E, E. [ 

l‘JU» ; served J.urupean CVai. li'14-iy 
(despatclip-) : Polin- al Dejd . loin . Al-hau ] 
War, I'Jl'J (de'i)at(lie^. O B E.) ; Wa/ui-tan • 
Operation'^, 1021-22 fde-patdie.- J>SO). | 
i'lnh : I'nrted Servi. e. Addf's • v •» , 

Criindlay cV Co , London. 

PABTABGABH, H. H. ilAHARAWAL Slii Bam | 

SiNGU Bahadck, b. I'JUS. s I 

1929. m. eldest d. of Bao Baja Sir Madho . 
Singhji, K.C.I.E., of Sikar in Jaipur, 1924 { 
(died) ; second d. of Maharaja Saheb of 
Dumraon in Behar m 1932 ; third rf. <1 | 
Maharaja Saheb of Dhransadhra (Kathiawar) ; 
in 1934. Educ.: Mayo College, Ajmer, and 
passed his Diploma Examination iroin that 
College in 1927. State has an area of SsUsq. 
miles and population of 76,539: salute of 
15 guns. Address: Partabgarli, Bajputana 

PATEL, Vailabhbhai Jhavf.rbhai, Bar-at- : 
Law. b. ai'it Oct . 1^75. ot P.itid.ii* i.itjii'v j 
at KaraniMd near A’adiad . M.ttib ulaced Jiom 
the A'.uliad ILigh S'liool, |>,>-'i.d J)!--!))'! 
Pleadei*!* Examiiiition <knil bf.Mii ]>i ntnc nn I 
theC'iimma! >id«'at Godina . wah to Lti^Kuid 
and was called to the Bar at MidtIle leinpl * 
On leturu iiom England staited pi.uti-ang i)i 
Ahinedabiid. Entned laiblir lii<* hi lp]«> a- 
an associate of 3Ir, M. IC, tJandln nho had 
establi'^hed hi" ^atjauraha A'hiain at Ahnit- 
dabad. Came into pniu.ineijce as a 
uraha Leader fiist at Kaiia ainl Tlicn in tin 
Nagpur Js’ationul t J.ig agit.ition ami elsculioc, 
and in tiie Banloli A'o-t.iX Catniuign. \Va» j 
elected Pn'Siileiit of the Ahinedabad Munici- 
pality in 1924 and continikd ii]'to 102^ when 1 
he h’lt Ahnu'dab.ui for Wa-> clei'tcd 

President of the 4t’th Tiidi.in Xatimial C’ongr*-"" 
held at Kar.Khi m A>u<»iiareil v, ith 

the Thakoie Saheb oi hajkot on tlic question 
ot relornio in the Go\t-ii(nicnt 01 the Stat^-, 
103S-39. Adll//‘^'i. Os, Maiine Dji\o, Bom- 

bay. 

PATIL, Lvxmanrao MIDHAVR.VO B.A , 
LL B., Ex-Miiiister for Lnt.d Seli-Govein- i 
nieiit, Coveiimient of Bombay, b. IGth 
July 1907, hi. MBs Irmilabai, d of Major | 
Pk. S. Cliavaii. Baioda: Edur- Sangammn 
High School. Decr.iii C'idleue, Po<»na, Jvolha- ! 
pur Law (.'(dlcge. Paiticipated in the (' D. j 
Movement in 1932 pi .u ti-od at .thinodnauar ; 
presided o\cr a muni ♦ i c>i jiolita ,il t omen nc< s 
held at Vital (SV. ivliandc-h). K.iiad, .Fatgaf)n. 
organi'sed Puihmi Tabika (onnntiice ami 
presided o\er MiPtkaii Saiium-bin «>f tlie 
southern jiart ol Ahiiicdnau.ii iJttint. 
President 01 the Di-tiiet Cunuies" C'omiuittee 
Ahiaeiluagar ; pditt'l local Corigje"" paper! 
•• Sangha bhakti ” loi one jcai lx ion- act i pt- 1 
ing ottice )inder the new Con-'fitution. 
Address : Ahmednagai 


PAUL, PulnkhaM' 1> hhakam. Kao >aheb. 
Pre-^idout, “".tNila Munn ipaiity, Vice-PresideiiT, 
The Mah.ira=iitra Ibaiuber of Commerce. 
Bombay. ZciLinaar, 

Laiidloi.i, aiid I’.aiiktT of 
Sa\da ( La-t Eh.indcsiu 
Managiijg Agi-nt Xiic 
Great '"od.il i^ifc iV. 

G)“ii»r,d A""Uran«e Ltd, 

Jaluaon (E Kliandi"li). 

( h'nno-iv of The savda- 
EaizpJir LlMtnc ''Upply 
Co . i.td . Pioiabav, Paibora 
Llccrrk "itpph if. i.td. 

Boiahav ana a -cial \s ork* r 
:5a\da (East 

Khandc'h), 

PaTK.AB .^ih Sitae a3i '' rxj>FrviiAO Kt. (1939 
B \ . J.T r. b IbtU ^[ay. 1.S73. ui. Shantab.o 
Fd'ir . Elphiii-toup High ^^•hnol and Colleg- 
Pleader. High Gorut. Ap]i^llate side. IS'J? 
Goveinmt-nt Pleader. 1913-26: iiember. 
Indian Bai ( miniuttije. 192 ^ Judge, Boml'a- 
Higii touit. I'jJh ; Gdiciatiug Chief Justi'- 
iuJunel9jJ • ictiied in 1933 . Vice-Chaueello- 
01 the Iiidian Women’s I'uiversity, 1931 
ili.uiiellui. July I9:j2 ; appointed by tli' 
Bo!iiba\ C-ovt imupiit November 1933 t' 
Piiqiiue into Tlie ( omjilaint of the Bomb.r 
Port Xrii-f ag.iin-T the J3ombay Munu‘ipaht^ 
Cnitriie m the Wage (. iir Di-pute between tli. 
Ahinedabad Miilowneis As-ociatiOTi and tl.- 
Ahmed dsid lextiie J.abour Association 1935 . 
Po'-ident, < ommisMoii to iiiqune into the 
cU'tion pctitnai relating to the Jiomba^ 
<<•uTi.ll Mahonudan Buial Coii'^ti- 

fiujKV. ID-i.'j. (.iiaiiiuau ol tlie (’ourt oi 
\i biTi.ition Tt) duidc di"putc regarding 
jntBdntioii fAci C o< hiii bai kwatiu.s hetweoi 
Thr » Cm inn State .iml the Go\einment 01 
M.uh.i", ; appointed member ot Bombay 
iainme j-’u!\il < 'uinndttee. Address: Hughes 
Boad. rtiowjMtty, Bombay. 

P.CTBO B \o B Ml IPI R SIR Annepu Parasuu- 
i:\M. Kt. (1924); X C.I.E. (1935); 
High Couit, Vakil, Ganjam; landholder - 
iicnibcr of the iladras Legislatne Council 
(■■oin 1920 to 1937 ; connected vrith the work- 
ing of I.oc.il Self-C(ovcrnmont institutions in 
ruial arc.is for over a quarter of a century. 
Minister of J. duration, Public Works and 
Exci'=<p. 1921-27. President. All- Parties Con- 
ference, Bclhi, 193(J ; President. South India 
Liberal Coiuederatioiu 1927, President and 
Leader tjf All-lridian Committee of Justice 
Party (Xon-Brahmin) Delegate to Bound 
Table Conference, 1930 and 1931 and 1932; 
.d-o Dckgatc t(; l.iigl.uid to co-opcratc 
with till- Ji.iut l'a;liamuitary Committee on 
Indian Beiiirni'-. 1933. Delegate to the 
League or ^ar^lns. Geneva. 1931. Member of 
Council of M.iti ( ('onti.ilj irom 19.>7. Publica- 
Bur.d Economics; A Study of Ilural 
Condit'oTi' m the !Ma<iras Presidency ; Studies 
in L(><al Srif-(jo\ eminent. Address : Kesava 
Bagii. iioeapcttali. Madias. 
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PAVBY: Mi'? MA i.iti-ui , 

• Queen iJfary Hi'iii Stlinol aivi ''t. , 
Xavier's College. Bonib.iy : 3r A . •\pliiml.u 
Uni\ersiTy. Visiteil lug- ' 



land eveiv year. e' 

1^*24 Pie'cnte.t at llieir i 
:N[ajes:its’ Ctaiit 1--'', 
ret.ei'se.J by Pic^idt-n: 
('i)ijliuge (l‘.)g4) t.-y I’uUL 

Puis XI by Sign T i 

'liui by tbe Sb»h oi ■ 
Porsi.i an-'i by Tving «'i , 
Afghinuran (peliP by Pie- i 
siilent Kt-ninl \.r.ttiulv King i 
Boris nn-i Queen Joanii.i ! 
King taiul an-! tp»ifv-n i 


Marie. Prince Itegenr }\titl and (*u«en i 
Marie of Yugoslavia and the Ctouii ihiii'.e I 
and Clown Piiiicc'?^ of Italy (-Mai-ii- j 
April iy:i7). by Heir llirlei. King L<*i>p. Id j 
and Queen Ihizabeih of Belgmin. King i 
George of Gieece and King lai-aik «>i | 
Egypt (Aiig-^epr. luiT). !>y Preddent j 
Lebrun (Idds). Ouestof King Ga7i m Iuhj j 


and of Emir Abilnllah in Tiar.s.. idan 


Attended the hi-storir peception given in j 
Pari> by the Pre-iideut of I ranee in honour • 
of King George and Queen Klud)eth j 

Member of Conmurteo oi vaiiuu-' Chanu i 


Bulls, held in lotiduu in s in the 

presence of lueinbei:' 'd' the Ib'Vtl I'annh'. ! 
Publications : lleroim » of Aindr-nt Ibi'’.!! 
(Cambridge, lib'd) Ad'ii(.ss, Mal.ib.ir Hill, 1 


Bombay 


and King Parouk uf Kgj pt (Aug.-Sept. l‘J37 
I'v Pie-ident J-ebruu ( lOOS) Guest of King. 
Gazi in Irak and of Emir Abdullah in Trans- 
jnidan (10>7h Attended the liistoric Kecep- 
rion gi’vVTi }>v Pre-ident Lebrun in honour of 
The King and Queen (lUlS). Member of 

< I'Uii' i! WiiiM iliiaiue !or Iiiteinational 
IV.n e tiaougli Keligiuu ( (•■eneva'). PobUcu- 
*>! .• ■ ZL-iL»a~ttiaii D-j. time oi a iutiire Life 
iXe\v Vuik. IP-b) A'l'hi'^'y AIalal)ar Hill, 
P.-nul'.’.y 

PAVllY MtiiUANJl LitAvH.iI. J P. (Poinbay); 
LUi P < LoiiJijii) . L M. w S. (Bombay): 
T. M - hublmi • (.aj.r iiu ! f M *> ) of the Parsi 
]'i'»n'‘«i KiTtalion. ]ion Piesidcmy Magte. : 
'Mrdn.d I’nirntioner. Itombay. b. 14 Oct, 
l-'Ovi 7.'-/' < i-'iaiiT Medical College of 

Bombav . Kotniula }ros|iiral of Bublm. and 
London Ho-pital Plucd lor Middlesex 

< oautv XI in ; l)ivi->ional Surgeon. St, 

•Ic-hu- .VnibuLiU' e iUigade Ovei-'ea-^: Pie-tl- 
deur B.iionet (.licki.t Club ami John Blight 
( ii- ket ( iub '•nice Vice-Pre^'ident, 

/.•»ioa-(u..ii Plu-ii.’.l CiiUnic and Health 
T.ic'g.ie .md >ii Din-hau Petit Gymnasium; 
Vi, c.pp -I,!. uT Biiini-av Scout A-?-*0( iation 
and P. unr.iv Ohuipn A'-'Oci.ition . Siiperiii- 
tcndeiit. Phguc < am]> at ''anta Cuiz. ISO? : 
Tiimfte or the Pent Cmnu-'inm; Viee-Presi- 
deur. I.. I* \ l'i<»xmg reih'iaTion : President, 

!><rmi.,iv pai'i ( 'vmkh.iua. since I'UN. piibli- 

iVim Ciiik-t; eti‘ (Va/w • Paisi 
cvinklunu \\iinugd>ui 'spoils Club, and 
I Kipoim lui'. -I'W/'". Colaba Ciiffle, Colaba, 


PAVIIY, Da'jTCHti Saptb Crit'! rti EUG n.K, I 
First High Prie-t of the r.^ali PaT-S c!c. p d i 
1920 ; Order of iferh from tin* Slialt nf Pci-i.i j 
1929: Honorary Membpr of rim Himgai i.in ] 
Oriental SocMety. Congrarnbit<>rv Ad«iie—.'-j 
from SIX of the ^%ol^l'^ loremo-t learned 
Societies. 1931-3:5: pre-nit -d on 9 April 1“‘4 
With a ConiTnemoralion Voluiii-*. l>v -cM-iirv 
eiiiineiit M-liol.irs tri>m '•iAcutecu l■ltmtll•••, 
and iiulilKhcd m Ihiglaud li\ Oxbud \ oivir- 
fsity ihesn; felu and tiibute-s I'om 

ma'uy woi ld-iam«'in nu-n. Apnl lo.;9. b 
9 Al'tll 1S.79 : tlilcc : lliice 

Owns large o-'taTe'. in Uaioda •'Tate Eih-<,i- 
tion : Oulained ls7l; High Pin -t of the 
Par-'i-' at Jama5la. lie'-tc-!. I'HJ. rni'-t'*,* -if 
the Miill.iu Foundation, lor ibdt'nninf or 
Zoioa-stiiau Coinmuuitv. Pie-entcd with a 
(.'omj)lmicntaiy Ail>ii'^,s l,y Uie P.-.i-'-e- «'i j 
X’a'siri, 192i). piibJiciitiii,i : i,,'—a\'' an-l j 

A(ldiesst> on Zoro.v^tiiaii Siibjeit*'. I’.iit'' 1 to 
6, iiombay. 19ot. 1917. l"2l. joij. jojs 
19.57. Tianian STudi'’>., Bnml'.i\, 19J7. Ad- 
dre'i'i : Malab.u Hill, Bnml^n. 

PAVRAL JalPa?tlrC ,Ar.A..l’h T> . Oi ientali-t 
Vico-Prc-ith-nr. P(icicr\' for ^tlldv *>1* Reiiginn-, 
London; Honor.irv iVreiiduT. Iii'-tdiirc Lilt,- 
raire et Arti^til^ne do Fr.uiei'. I’. in-' Fnbiw 

of Columbia I'nivcr-itv Pn-'-i nted to His 
MajpMv at the i.<-vee. (19JM Recihed in- 
Popp Pius XI (I'rJb). In- Signor Mu-.-elini. 
the Shall uf Fer'-ia aii'l the King '4 Algliani-tan 
(1934), ])V Proidciit Keinal Afatiirk. King 
BorK and QntM-n lo.inn.i. J\ing < .ind and 
Queen Marie, Prince Jlcg. nt Paul .md Queen 
Af.irio of Yiigo>la\ia. and the Crmin Pmimc 


Ibl'Ult t\ 

PJLWV. Jamis JioWNixo. BA (Oxnu.) 1000, 

I ‘ S (I'HII), c r i: (PM7), C s I (1939). 

1 liief Se. letaiv To Cos ei uiiieiit, Punjab, h. 
2')rii M.iy. l>sb 1 1 to ^[aigaiet Maiy 
. J'd-i,‘ • at Mailhoiough College, 

Magdih-'u Culiige. Oxfi'id Tudiau Army 
he-.. i\p<.r Ottneis I9l7. Settlement Ortieer, 
l,\.ill|'Ui. logo . Senior Sei retarv to Finaueial 
< omnii'-ioi.et Pun!,ib, inj.’) ; j)eputv seere- 
ruv. c-)\t »)i In-lia I'muice Depaitment, 

I luji., s.-, leT.uy to (.JoNciunu-ut of Punjab, 

I lin.in.'' He} t . l'»J7. I uniiiii— iouer 1934; 

I i lmi >centai\ to Co\r. or Piinjah, 1937. 
.bALc's • Puuj.ib Ci\il Sciu'taiiat. Lahore. 
PLRIER. Mo^t ili’.v. EbRbiN'AN-p. S.J., Catho- 
lic Ai>-hld'ho{) OI (..ilciitta, since 1024. b 
Antv.-crp, 22 S- pt. 1'7'>. Joined Society 
i.t fe'-U'-. Is'.c, nuunnared Siincriur of Jesuit 
Mn-vion lu Bc’cm). 1915. Consecrated Co- 
aiinir.)r Ih-liop. I )•-(■. 1021. Grand Cross 
(Ud*-r of the Ciov.n Ciaii'l Cross Older of 
Leo|>.->ld .• 32. Pirk Street, Calcutta. 

PLPKIX, L \ O. c r K (1057). Inspector 

Orin-l.'l ol I'uh'e. b lv''S9 • ,)i, to 

M.iiniii J'uug'ied. P'll P l"r : BlundelK. 
.Ii>iiied P.i"”il t‘olii'<‘ l"00 ; 'I'l a imiPi 1 ed to 
Hil.a' .md 0!i--,i. 1912: Tiau'-tcired to Xew 
Hii'-.i. ]’> 'n : \.iiieim I'l.vt.. as Snpeiiutendent 
Ol l^lllle. Piiucipil. I’olue Tiaiiimg College 
and I> I G , c I I) Add/rs< : Cutla.-k, H. X. 

IH\ . »)n-s.i. 

ipLlTGAUV. Kbux Buiapur Kavasji Jam- 
; suLpJi, C I IL. 6. 24 Xov 1S77. m. Avanbai, 
! d. (.1 Ml. .rchatigir-h.iw Ardcsliir Tale- 


and Crown Ihincc's of Ir.dv (Man h- Vpiil 19 >7) 
by Herr Hitler, King Leopold .m«l Quec?i 
Elizabeth of Belginin, King George of Gr--c«e, 


' varklian. Pditc.: Suiat and Bombay, 
j .Started career as Snh-Inspcetor of 
I Police in Bombay City (M.T). and gradually 
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wcQt throiidi all graces of tiie City C I.D. i 
Was promoted to~Indian Police Sendee in 1 
192S, and has since been Deputy Commissioner j 
of Police in char;ze Special Pranch of the: 
Bombay C.I.D. Peceived medal of the Eoyal ^ 
Victorian Order from H. I. >[. the King- \ 
Emperor, 1912; created Khan Saheb, 1912 ; , 
Khan Bahadur, 1916; Kaisar i-Hind iledal. 
First Class, 1923 ; appointed Justice ci the 
Peace, 1924 : appointed Companion of the 
Imperial Service Order, 1926; appointed 
Ulhcer of the ilost Excellent Order of the 
British Empire. 1931 _ C.I.E.. 1033. Retired 
Xovember 1936, ^ow E~tate Manauf-r 
of His Hisrhness the Aga Khan and Prince Aly 
Khan Address : Dhun \ illa, 21, Pali ITiil, 
Bandra. 

PETIT. Drx.snvtv MAXOfK.irr. 3id Baronet. ' 
cr ISyiJ ; b 24 June inul ; ^ oi Sir liir-'liaw 
Manockjee Petit, 2nd Baioner. and Dinbai. 
d. of Sir J. Jevjeei'hoy. .>rd Baronet. S lather 
193:5 . r,K 192S. Syiia. d. c»i late R. D. Tata , 
une one '•/. Ed'ic. St. Xaviei’’:. Bomb.ty . 
Trinity Hall, Camlaidge Call-d tt) Bai 
Inner Temple, 1925. fit'll': a Xa^seinanjee 
DiU'haw Petit, b. 11 Au'- 1934. Jddwb^ * 
Petit Hall, iEalabar Hil', Boml'ay. 

PETIT, jEH.'i>'fTiR, Merchant, and until rcerntly 
MIIlo^\nel■ and agent foi tlie p.-tit group 
of nulls, b. 2ist Auciust l''7U lylm' St 
XaM^-r’b College; Hon. Pre .\laiU'tr..t'' 
(i9U4-15); Menii'cr. Bombay Lriu-Uitn. 
Council (i921-.i4> ; ltoml>ay Munn ipu) 
Corporation (iyul*30> Jiomljay lni])r'.-\cn!tnt 
Board (192U-30): J-iunibay Iv-vi loj)n,onT 
Boaid (1920-34) . Board of the V. J. X'-clinical 
In^>titute (1913-.’J). the ludigoiiou.s Indu-strn.- 
(.omnutti'c ('1913-17). the Bombay I'r< Mden' y 
Industrial Coiniuirtne (,iyiS-2.3) th** lIKUt^tnu'l 
Dispute^’ Coinimtlf.e (1921) thi- E.xcim- 
Comniittcc (1921*24). the EnistT-ify Ju-fuinw 
i 'ominjrtee 1 1921-23) . tli*' Boiiiliay Pru\inoial 
Franehisc Committci- (1901). and tin* Com* 
niirter- of Managcint-nt of all tli** i^tlt 
ChariTit s and In'-tituri*'!!' Fellow oi the 
Bombay I’niver-ity (192S*.)-l) ; TiiiNtc-. 
Parsec" Pun'hayat <if Bombay (19J0*31', 
Df-Ii gatr.^ I’lit-I < lii' f Matrimony Court. 
Bonmay (1900-20); I’n 'ioent ol fh'o Indian 
iM.-reh CbamlH r(19l9-2'0 of tlio Bombay 
Milliwni r;-’ A-i-'f '1 i.dion — t wi« « — 1 1 9| .a.jh 

and 192S-20) and has i,iT\fd f»n '^evoial other 
J^iiblic Bodie- : I’etit Biulding. 

HoinliV Road, i^ut. B-onib.ay 

PTLLAT M.vhli MLTilL', S T P., M L A (Madras) 
iMu-iri h February ITtli loU3 at Mtuukiii, 
S. Itidi.i of a ^^■ly r*sj)«.atab!e. we.dthy aucl 
influenrial faiiiil} . K'hn- ; Bi-tli iti India and 
CevioiJ He abruptly 
teniuiiateil .a \uy 

proini-inu siponl r.neer, 
imveottinu Ills s. Iioul to 
join the Sat\agraha 

moM'ment lamnhe«l m 
1920 Ever .since he ha-s 

been a f-t.ihvait 

supporter of tlie Iiulian ] 
Xational ('<uiuri'<- in his j 
district and has irientitied , 
hiniself in all < on^ress i 
a<ti\Ities .-ut h as tile imn- } 
' ‘i-i)j;(.iai ion .»i(iv < Uli'iit. the pi« Iwctinu of r 
bin’iuoi iiijui r and clotli sJiops, and the ' 



constructive Congress proL'rammes of Spinning 
and \Vea\iiig. He was on the Executive Com- 
imttce of tlie Trichy District Congress 
Committee and also the Executive Head of 
Musiii Talug Congress Committee for some 
time ^yas President of the Trichiuopoiy 
X"ith Di'tiict Board until its amalgamation. 
Elected to the Madras Assembly from the 
31u'iii Constituency by an overwhelming 
ruaji.iity. In pn\ ate life he is a planter and 
raanaucr of the well-known firm of Raw anna 
3fawanna dc Co., with \ery wide Tea and 
Rubbei interests in Ceylon. lie possesses 
a Very u'ii([ue business acumen, inherited 
from his gmndfarher, a planter himself. 
.iddix.>» ' 3Uirukur, Trichiiiopoly, 

PTEBAI. \ vu vvAXA Rac.havax. B.A. liladra-'. 
I'd^; B A . LI B (lautab) 1922. C I I . 
CBE Joint Sti-ict.iiy. Commerce Depair- 
mnit, Cotcinnieiit tu'india b. 24th July 

//' to Euiili Minnie Arthurs. FW"'' . 

< hii-tiaii Colli-ae. JLidia-j. and Timity Ha u 

< aiiibii.lm . Eiitt led I C s lu 1922 and sei\' I 
till_l'i27 m Tlie i.entral Pioviiices. A*•^Ur.o,' 

< olh rt<-r 01 i ustom-. 1927; Deputy Direit^u 

ot <ommenial IiiTellmence, 1929: Depuc 
t'enftaiy to the i<ovc*iiimeut of India. Coin- 
mer<e nr. 19.31: Collector or 

< Ustom«. l'i!6' .joint SecreT.iiy to the 
<<oveiimiear or Tnm,-). ip.i^i. Addri"=!S ' Com- 
m^j. e Depairmfut. (rovt of India, Xew Delhi 
and MniU, 

Pll.l AV. T. .^iv\R.orASElT. 31 A., P' I- > 
J)v N'. letarv < onmierco Department b. 
24rh ApnM'-9'» . Kdin- : Madias. 
bo\enuneut (»i Tnaia, Xew Delhi Simla. 

PoiJ,()( K. Tiir IfoN'i.Ti Mr. Ju-'IICE Roy.a,P 
Jud'ae H nrii Couit, Ahigpur. b I7th 
Apiil, Hara.-rv Fit/e; E'f'"’ 

Haiiuw and PiUnliioUe ('ollegc. CanibiidL'e 
B \ (CH) ; bauMer of Cuiv's Inn (BMl)- 

into I ( s piU. Distiict and Se5-•l"l.^ 
Jndue j924 . J.eual Ki'nif-nd.ranoer to troveni- 
iiient ]9)0: AtldiTional Judiri.al Cow- 
inissi,,ii,.p ii)U2' Puisiif Judge, 19J6. >1'’* 
die^.s . ^agpm^ C V. 

L'RADHAX, SIR iioVfxj> Batavant. Kt . 
{er. 1941) B A . I.L B . AdAoe.Ue (0 ^ i b 
Mav, 1^74 H( Katnahai, d. of Mr. P. 1' 
Pradhau. letiied As-i-tant Engineer Educ . 
B •!. Jliuh Sc bool, Thana, Elphiiistone Colh'-''. 
and <io\t. Law School. Bomi-ay. Practis_ed at 
Thaiia , Public Pro-ecutor of Kolaba, 1997-20 , 
n*i 29 yeaib a nicmbei ot Thana Municipahtv . 
i‘>r &e\eiul jeais its Vice-President and ioi 
7 yeais 11'* elected Piesident ; President, 
Than.i Jnstiiet Buy b' uuts Moveiiieut , 
elected to the Bombay Council in 1924 , 
n -elected in J926; 31iii{stei of i'oiest and 
Ex( ise, 1927-2.b . I'inauce 31eniber of Boiubiv 
Bo\tuiment, in2s-j2; chaiiiuan, Reception 
(.ommittee. All Faiths’ Comererice. 1932 , and 
3la!ia .''aJ>h.i Cunfeience, Bcimbay, 19-33; 
C<mfiMred title of “'ihe Pionioter ol Faith ” 
by -shri .laggadunrii Sh.inkaradiarya in 1934 ; 
and ( h.uunnn of the Rec.‘i)rioii Co'mmiftec of 
All-Tndi.i Anti-Ciunnuinai Awaid Cunfcrciic-, 
Itonibay in 1931. Chairnian of Hn' 
Board of Directors of the Ih’ovincial Land 
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-■'lortL^aiie Bank, Bombay ; substitute 
Delegate for India for the Assembly of the 
League of Nations, 1937. AddiCbS : 
Balvant Baug, Thana, Bombay. 

P";ADHAN: BaO BAHADITI ilORESHWAR 

sVtshwaN'ath ; Ex. M.I-.C , J.P.. B A.. 

LL B , Advocate (O S.), Vice-Breaident, 
Baudra Municipality and a Member of the 
Trathe Advisory Com- 
mittee for Salsette. 
7/1. Chhotubai, youngest 
daughter of Sunderrao 
Oovindrao Jayakar. One 
daughter and two sons 
Educ: St. Xavier’s College 
and Government Law 
Class, Bombay. A dele- 
gate to the Surat, Madras 
and Bombay Congress. 
In the 1915 Cuiigress in 
Bombay, pre^-ided over 
by the late Lord Smha. he was a Member of 
the Correspondence Sub-Committee. Presi- 
dent of Santa Cruz Delhi Darhar Celebration 
Committee, lull. A member of The Bombay 
Legislative Council from Thana A B S.l) . 
19dl-23 Special Magistrate. 1920-20. A>st. ■ 
Govt. Pleader A' Public Prosecutor. Thana A j 
Kolalia DMricts 1920-32 Attended a Con- i 
fer» nee to discuss the political situation at 
(jovt House Poona 1931. An electe<l Member 
on the Advisory Committee of tiie Bombay 
Development Directorate, 1921-23 First Life ! 
Trustee of Shri Sai Baba Rhirdi Saunsthau ; 
published a book ** Shri Sal Baha of Sliirdi 
(a glimpse of Indian Spirituality) dedicated 
to The Hon’IiIe Sir John Beaumont, Kt . K C., 
Cliief Justice of lionibay. Addrexs : Corner 
of Sai jkii)a Lane a" Ghodbandar Boad, 
Santa Cruz : Bombay 23. 

A1AM.\TKANATH. Banfrjf.a. rroie".or. Dr, 
M A. (Cal). D. Kcon. (Loud,). Bairister- 
.it-f.aw: Member, Legislative Assemi)lv ; 
Miuto Proiessor of E( ononiics, C'alciifr.\ 
T'niver'-ity, 1920-35 : Pre^-idcut, Council 
of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts, Calcutta 
I’niveiMly, 1931-33; b. November 1S79 
KdiU ' , at Presidency Ctillege, Calcutta, 
and Louilon Sdiool or Econonius. England. 
Piofessor in the Bidiop’s, City, Bi]>oii and 
Stotish Chuicli Colleges. Calcutta, 1905-1913 ; 
Delegate to the Congiess or UniveiJ-ities , 
Dxiord. 1921 ; 51ember, Bengal Legis. Coun- 
il. 1923-30 , Fellow, Calcutta ITiiversity ; 
Member ot the S\ndii.ate. Calcutta L'nhersity 
uii‘e 1923; Dean Faculty of Arts. Calcutta 
nnei-'ity, 1929-30: Pu-Mdeut, Bengal Eco- 
lomic Sudety, since 1927. Presuieut, Indian 
’ulitical Science Coiiiereiice, 19 tU . Piesideiit, 
iidiaii Economic ConleieiiLO, 1030. Vice- 
.’ic>ideiit. Coiigie-'s Nationalist-' Paity, Bengal, 
.’tibhcntioHb . A study oi Indian E^•Ollomlc^. 
’ubhc .Cdmmistiatiou in Ancient India, 
I'diaii Finance in the days «)t the Company, 

1 'toiy ol Indian Taxation. I’roMindal Taxa- 
Wm ill India, Fi-'cal Policy in Iiidu, etc, I 
-I 'd/cs;.' .• -iX, Vidyasagar Stieet, (. alciitta. 

I'BASAP, .IaGAT, JI.A., B.Sc., I'TK (1934). 

A couiitant (Jeiieial and Fin.inci.il Advlsei, 
il s Highness's Goveinment, .Jammu and 
K ,.jhmir. b. 16th May, 1879; Hduc. : Muir 
C-utial College, (now L'iu\ersity C’oUese), 


Allahabad. Joined the Indian Audit and 
Accounts Service. 1902 ; Betired. 1934, as 
Accountant General, Po.^ts and Telegraphs 
(Permaneut) ; Dy. Auditor General (Officiat- 
ing). Address : Srinagar, Jammu. 

PRASAD, Kunwar Sip. Jagdish, K.C.S.I. 
{1937L Kt. (1935). C S.T. (1931), C.I E. 
(1023), O.B.E. (1919); M.A. (Oxon.) 
b. Jan. 17. 18S0, Ed'ic. : Allahabad Univer- 
sity. Lincoln College. Oxford. Assistant and 
Joint Magistrate; Magistrate and Collector, 
1903-21, rio\iiicial Rtforms Oftioer. 1920; 
Secretar3' to Government. U'.P.. 1921-27 ; 
Chief Secietary to Go\erumcnt. U. P.. 
1927-1931. Resigned Indian Chil Se^^ice, 
April 1933. Home Member to U. P. 
Government, 1913: Member. Viceroy's 
Executive Council. Ist April 1935 to 1940, 
Address: Raja Jai Kishcu Das Baliadiu’s 
House, Diwankabazaai, Moiadabad, 1‘ P. 

PRASAD. EA.TEXbPA. 51 A.. 51 L . LED 

(Allahabad T'niv ). b. 3 Dec. 1SS4. T.ihic. : 
Presidency College, CahuTta Vakil. High 
Court, till l‘.>2o. Professor. T'niv. Law 
( ollege, Calcurta. 1914-16: 5reniber, Senate 
of Patna University since its loundation : 
lesigned in pur.suanoe oi non-eo-oiieiaTion 
resolution: .'secretary and Pre-idiuT. iUliar 
Provincial Congns?" Coiiiinittee for "Cveial 
\vars : Prc'ident Bihar l^rovincia! Conf^-reiice, 
1920ainl 1929; Vice-t hancelltu . ‘‘luhai 5id- 
yapith,” foumh-d Patna Law ^Vef'kly . 
tieneral Secietarv. Reception ( ommittee. Gaya 
Congie-5's. 1922* Pre«>idenr. 4'‘th St "ion. Indian 
National J’ongress. lu-ltl in Boinbav, October 
1934; PicsMont. Bihai Ceiitial Relief 
Committee, Pre-'kletit. Quetta Central Relief 
Committee. Karachi. 1935; Sceictary, All- 
India Pai liamentaiy Committee. 1936: 
5fcmber. Woiking Committee of the All-Judia 
Congre»i> Committee. Address : Patna. 

PRASAD, Dr. Jwai.\, 5r.A.. Ph.D (Cantab.): 
King <ieorge V SiKer .Jubilee 5Iedal. and 
King Geoige VI C'oion.ition 5ledal ; Prhici]'al. 
Kobeit-*on College, Jubbnlpoie. (’P. b. 2.">th 
October, 1890; m to ^hiceman 5fanor.Tnia 
Educ.: St. John’s college. .Agia ; and Fitz- 
M'illiam House, Cambinlge. Piofessoi, Sr. 
.John’s ('ollege, .Acra ; Piotes'Oi and Piinci]>al, 
Robertson College .JuJilailpore. PuhUra- 
tion : Text-Books of Diteimediate Logie, 
Deduction and Induction ; Intiodiiction to 
Indian Philosophy ; Indian EpBtemology ; 
History of Rome (Hindi). AVestein Logic 
(Hindi); and ;x nunii>er oi Aaiious rescanh 
papers. Address: Ilobcit^ou College. 

Jubbulpoie. 

PRATER, Staxiev Hi'niiv, 5r.T A , J.P , 
C.5U.Z 7.., Cuiator, I>oml>.iy Naniial Hwtory 
Society, b 12th 51au'h l89(); m. Emma 
Elizabeth Sluirman : Ed'ic : St. 51ary'-'. 
Bombay. Joined the Bombay Natural 
History So^ lety a> \"ij-rant in 1907 : elected 
Coiresjionding 51un}ier ot the Zoologieal 
Society of London in 1922 ; Joint Editor of 
the Journal ot the Bombay Natural History 
Society «;ime 1921 : stmt on dcimtation to 
(Treat Britain m 1922 ; and to the Uniteil 
State-' and (Teimany m 1926 to stmly 5Iuseum 
technj<iue and method.^ oi ]iopular edneation ; 
Trustee ot the Prince ui Walt-a 5lU'>eum, 
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Boinhay. 1931-38 : served on the Committee 1 
of tlie Ansiio-Indian and Domiciled European 
As-J'j' iation since 1919 : Editor, Anglo-Indian 
Review in 1031. and Piesideut of the Bombay 
Provincial Buar<i since 1023 ; nominated to 
leinfsent the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
Eiiiopean roinmnnity in Bombay Legislative 
Couiu il ill 1939 and was a member till 1936 ; 
:Menii>f-r. Bombay Legislative Assembly, 
1937 : seivcd on the Bombay PioviucLil 
Fiaiithisc Committee. 1032, appointed by 
Coveiuinent as membpr of the Proviuoial 
Boaid of Aiiglo-Iiidi.in and Emojean Educa- 
tion 1034 and' in 1037 : represented the Anglo- 
Indian anil Eiiiopeau ScliooE iu the Bombay 
Pre^idencv on The Inter-Provincial Boaid of 
Eduration. Delhi. 103^; Maiuiging Committee, 
ST (ieorire’s Hospital. 193.5: repre-.onts the 
Brnniiay Legislative Assembly in the Senate 
of the Bombay University piiblo ufion^ ' 

" Wild Animal- of the Indian Empire” : has 
wiitten r-everal articles of educational interest 
jjarticulaily about ^Museums. Athhess : 6. 

Apollo Stieet, Bombay. 

PREIICHAND, Sni Kik.^bhai, Kt. (1031) ; 
ruiancier: b April 1, 1883. m. Lady Lily 
at Bombay. Member, Legi'^Jative 
As-emidv from January 1027 to September 
193') : Memh^T of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee wbicli co-operated with the Indian 
Statutory Committee Slierift* of Bombay for 
1032. Addfei^'^ ' Premodyan, Love Lane, 
Byculla : or 6:3, Apollo Stieet. Bombay. 

rUDUXIvOTTAl, His UmnSESS Sri BRiH.tP- 
AiiiiA Das Raja Rajagopala Toxdaiman 
Bahadur, Raja of. b 1922. In-talled 19tli 
November 1928. Minor. The State has an 
area oi l,179aq. miles and jiopulationol 400,^94 
and has been ruled by the Tondaimau dynasty 
for centuries. Salute 11 guns. Address: 
New Palace. Pudukkottai. 

PURSTIOTAMDAS TIIAKURDAS. SiK, Kt. 

n T 1? /Toio\ \f PT « 'nj-f.-iTi xTftw.v^ant 
. Coll ’. 

3om- 

mittee;*Directoi . llc'cr\c B.inkoi Jmlia ; Mcni- 
|)f r. Royal Comrni'.sion on Indian Currency and 
I'lnance' (1026), Ihdegate to Round Table 
Conierencc (1939-33). Pr.-sulent, East India 
Cotton A>-50i‘iation, Address: “ Suneeta.” 
Rid'ge Roail, Jlalaiuir Hill. 


QADIR, Khan PiAHADUii Shuikh, Sir Abdul, 
Kt . cr. 1927, Bai-at-Law; Ad\ocate, 
lligli Couit, Lahoie, foiineily Additional 
Judge, High Couit of Judicature, Lalioie. 
lib'mbci. Punjab Lcgi-lative Council. Lahore, 
192); ( Inqiury Pu-j-idcnt, 1924); a Eellow, 
Punjab Um\cisity, Lalioie. h 1874, s ot 
late Slicikh Uatehiiddiri ol Ku'-ui, Punjed). 
India. )//. d. of Lite SlnOkh Mohamad 
Umar, Bai-at-Law. Lahore : se\en s. one d 
J-:d>ir Eorinaii Clui-tian College, Lalioie. 
Lincoln’s Inn Journalist, as editor The 
Ohercer and the Makhzun i.ahorp, l.s'i.")- 
1994 , study for the Bar in Enclainl, 
1994-1997. ‘practised as Advocate, 1907- 
1920; (lining wiiicli period he uoiked as 
Puidic Prosecutoi at r.yallpiir for eight \eais- 
rite tir-t. fle<tpd i’le'.ideut or tlie Puiijali 
begi-Litivp ('oiiniil J. in -Sept l')g.>, uhpn he 
it-igucd the Chair <m hi- appiunrmeiit as 


Acting Minister for Education, Punj'ab, rn 
termination of that duty, sat on the Committ-e 
of Inquiry appointed to examine the Jai s 
Administration in the Punjab : deputed as a 
full delegate to represent India at the 7:h 
A&sembly of the League oi Nations at Gene\... 
1926 ; acted as Revenue Member of tne 
Exeeuthe Council. Punjab Government. 1927 ; 
as Member of Public Service Commission, 
1929 ; Member. Council of the Secretary n 
State for India. 1934-1937 ; Adviser, 1937-39 
Officiated as Law Member, Governmem 
of India, from 25th October 1939 to 23id 
December 1939. Publications: The N' v\ 
School of Uidu Literature (in Euglish) ; 
Maqain-i-Khiiaiat (in Urdu). Address- 4, 
Temple Road. Lahoie. 

EADHAKRISHNAN. Sir S , Kt (1931), M.A , 
I). Litt. (Hon ). LL.i)., B.A . Professoi ot 
Eanteni Religious. Oxford University 1930. 
King George V, Proies.sor of Philosopliy, 
Calfiitta Uuiveisity. Member of the Inter- 
national (■ ommittee on Intellectual Co- 
operation. 1931-30. 6. 5th Sept. 1888. Ednc: 
at the Madras Christian College ; For some tune 
Professor of Philosophy, Presidency College, 
Madras. Mysore University, Upton Lecturer in 
Comparative Religion, Manchester Collie, 
Oxford, Hibbert Lecturer, 1929-1930. Publi- 
cations : Philosophy of Rabindranath 
Tagore ; The Reign of Religion m Contem- 
porary Idiilosophv ; Indian Philosophy m the 
Librarv of Phiiosonhv ; Philosophy of 
Upanialiads; The Hindu View of Life ; ine 
Religion we need ; Kalki. or the Future of 
Civilisation East and West in Religion on 
'* An ideali-t View oi Life " : Eastern Religious 
and M esteiii Thought, article ” : ^ Indian 
Phiio-ophy ill Enryclopiedia Britaiimca, 
and several otheis on Philosopliy and Religion 
in Mmd, Iiitematioiml Journal of bthics, 
Jlibbcit Jouinal, etc. Address: Liiivei-it>, 
Calcutta. 

KAPIUDDIN Ahmad JiAaLTi, Sir, Kt. (1032); 
Bar-at-Law, J.P. Educ. : Deccan CnUege, 
Poona and tfniversity College, London. 
Was called to the Bar at the Middle Temple in 
3892; PractisecI for some years at the 
Council. As a journali'^t was ^ 
contriViutor to the Nineteenth Century; 
The Times, and The Pall Mall Gazette : 
holder of Queen Victoria Diamond JuDiiee 
Modal. First elected to Bombay toiinc!l. 
1909 ; appointed Minister, Bombay Govern- 
ment in June 1928 and re-appoime‘d 
’Vrini^ti 


tu^ter, Bombay Government in Nov. 19 >0, 
igiied m 1932. ' Had the honour of assisting 
Ifer late Maje.stv Queen Victoiia, lu -Ur 
Hindustani studies and puhlisliing an aceo iiit 
ot tlie same in an article in the Strand Maga:- me 
iu 1892 l;y Her Majesty’s sjiecial permi;^’? on. 
Companion of the Turkish Order ot tlie 
M.i|idiu and Knight of the order of tlie Kion 
ami the Sun of Per.-ia. Address ■ 
Gaueshkhind Road, Poona. 

RAfJH.AVEKDRA. R.io, E., BairMer-at-T,iw. 
Adviser to tiie Secretary of State for Jndia 
(1939). Ediir.- BiUvspur and England, i rac- 
ti-ed as lawyer in Bilaspiir. Kx-Presiltmt 
Piovincial Congress Committee. Ex-i/ader 
Swarajya Party; twice Minister, C.P. 
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( overnruent : appointed Home Member 
i'l 1930 ; Acting Governor 1936 ; Elected 
I^Lember. C'. P. Legislative Assembly, 1937 ; 

< hief Minister, C. P. Government April to 
July, 1937. Address : India Office, London 

lAHIil, The Hon. Sir Abdee, M.A., LL.D., 
G919). K.C.S.I. (1924) President, Legislative 
Assembly, b. September, 1867. Call^tothe 
Bar (Middle Temple) 1890 ; pract’sed as 
Advocate, Calcutta ; Presidency Magistrate, 
Calcutta, 1900-03; Appointed Judge. Madras 
High Court , Fellow, Madras University since 
1908. Member of the B.. Commission on Public 
Services, 1913-15 ; officiat-ed as Chief Justice, 
Madras, July to October 1910 and July to 
October 1919. Publie'ition : “Principles 
of Mahomedan Jurisprudence.” Member, 
Executive Council, Government of Bengal 
1920-25 ; Member, Bengal Legis. Council, 
1925-29; Leader of the Bengal Muslim 
Party; Member, Legislative Assembly 1931; 
Leader of the Independent Party in the 
Assemblyfrom 1931; leader of the“Opposition” 
in the Assembly, 1931-34; Member of the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee in England. 
President of the Indian Legislati\e Assembly 
since January 1935; Leader of the Indian 
Delegation to the Empire Parliamentary 
Conference, 1935. Address : 6, Cauniug Road, 
jfew Delhi, 

1:AHIMTOOLA, Fazae Ibrahim, C T K., B A.. 
J.P., Honorary Magistrate: recipient of 
Jubilee and Coronation Medals: Member, 
Indian Tariff Board, Merchant, b. 21st 
October 1895. Jn. Jainabai, d of Ahinahomed 
Fazalbhoy. Uduc. : St. Xa\ier’s High Scliool, 
and College, Jiombay ; passed First J.L !>., 
e.xamination, studied upto 2nd LL B.. Foona 
liaw College ; ilembc r, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, 1919*1930 ; Trustee, Bombay 
Port Trust, 1921-193U : Member, Advisory 
Committee, Bombay Dcs clopniciit Depart- 
ment. 1922 ; Member, Advisory Coniimttce — 
appointed to advice Government about liquor 
■>hopsin Bombay City, 1922 ; was ai)pointed by 
'‘he Government of India on Governinoiit 
'Securities Committee for oonsidcringthe propo- 
rtion with regard to the establishment of 
•'inking Fund for 3 A Government 

i'apers ; Member of the Committee of Indian 
Uerebants’ Chamber, 1921-1930 : Member of 
I'lxecutive Council of the Bombay Presidency 
lioy Scouts Association : Kei)rescutative of 
The Corporation on B.B.AC.I. Kailway Advi- 
orv Council: Secretary, Imperial Indian 
' itizenship Association: Member, Standing 
Gnance Committee for Kailways, Kailway 
1 (lard ; Member Haj Inquiry Committee, 

1 »29 ; Chairman Reception Coiiinuttee of the 
Bombay Presidency Muslim Educ^ational 

< mference : President, Boml)ay Pre.'«iden«'y 
1 rdu Teacher’s Couference ; President. Urdu 
I'ewspapeis’ AS'.ociation, a body which lias 
S' Its members ,ill tlie Urdu new'papets, both 
calies anil weeklies of India ; Director, 8ul- 
tiuia Cotton Manufacturing Co , Ltd. ; 
Director, Tata Construction Co , Ltd ; ri'pre- 
’Si'i.ted Bombay Government on the Committee 
<if Sir Harcount Butler Technological Institute 
to advise Government of U.P ; Secretary A 
Br'>moter of All-India Muslim Conference, 
Sc< retarv, All-India Minorities Conference, 


which formulated as were knowm Jlii'slmi 
demands, which were subsequently embodied 
in the communal award and, under the consti- 
tution, by separation of Sind and full Provin- 
cial Autonomy to Xorth-West Frontier Pro- 
vince : Member, Central Broadcasting Advi- 
sory Council ; Director, Tata Iron & Steel Co., 
Ltd., Bombay Electric Supply d: Tramways 
Co., Ltd , Automobile Acceptance Corporation; 
Member, Standing Committee for Haj and 
India Association, Loudon ; Member. Central 
Legislative Assembly, 1925-1930 : appointed 
Member of the Indian Taritf Board , 1930 : 
Appointed Ag President of the Indian Taritf 
Board. 1932: President, Indian Taritf Board, 
1935 ; Member. Bombay Legislative Assembly, 
1937. resigned owing to being a&ked again 
to join the Taihf '^Board : Conducted the 
following inquiries as Member and Presi- 
dent of the Indian Taritf Board, from 1930- 
193S : — Indian Sugar Industry, 1930 and 
1937 (1937, Special Sugar Board) ; Indian 
Paper Industry, 1931 and 1930 (1030 as 
President): Wire and Wire Xails Industry; 
Electric Wire and Cables; CGass Industry; 
Intliaii Cotton Textile Industry. 1932 and 1935 
(193.'>. Special Tariff Board), Sericulture 
Industry (A'v President), Iiuliaii Woollen 
Industrv', reeipient of the Honour “ C I E." 
from His Majesty The King Emperor. 1930, 
Director. The Ahmedabad Advance Mills, 
Ltd, Tata Power Cu. ; President Isiuaiiia 
Co-operative Bank. lAd Ad<l/i’ss : Ismail 
Building, Hornby Road. Bombay. 

R.VHIMTOOLA, SIR iBRAHiM, G P, E., K.C.S.I.. 
O.l.t.. ft. May 1862; loineil elder brother 
Mr. Mahoineilbhoy Kaliimtoola in bii'iness 
in isso; enteied Bmnb.iv MuuHupal 
Corjiomtion in 1892. Prc'ident of Coiporatlon, 
1899, Member ot the BmniKiy 1 ifv Impiove- 
ment TiU't lor 20 years iiom l89> : Member, 
Boinl»ay Legislative Council 1899-1910; 
Memhei. Impeual Legi'l.itive Council. 1913; 
Piesident, Fiscal rommi"ion. 1921 : Member 
ot Bombav Exerutive t ouucil, 1918- 
1923 ; President, Legislative Council. 1923- 
1926; Member t>f the Iloval C(uiiini-:Siuu on 
f.alKuir ; Preshlent, Legislative Assemblj 
(1931): resigned in 1933. Address: Pedder 
Road, Ciimbulla Hill, Bombay. 

RAIKUT, Thi; Hoy. ^fR. Prasvnna Dev, 
IVr.L.A., JImister fr)r Lxci'O and Forest, 
Go\'t fd Beng.il ; St>le proprietor of the 
B*aikunthapur Raj Estate 111 the district of 
Jalpaignri. ft. 1^93 : w. in the Lakhlpui 
family in Assam; Ednc : Rajkmnar College, 
Raipur (C P ). Devoted best part of his life 
in pioinoting industries and banking in the 
Province: a member of the Bengal Leg. 
Council for tiie last 15 years. Address : 
21, Mullen Street, Calcutta. 

RA18MAX. The Hov { -Vluaham) Jeremv, 
Kt (19.;9). C.S I (19)^). C 1 1 : (1934), 

Eiiaiuee Member of (io\e 'inieut of India 
since 1919, ft I'Hli Marth 1892 : )ti. 1925, 
Renee Mary Kellv . two Educ. : Leeds 
High Scliool and Univei'ity; Pembioke 
College, Oxfoid BA. ( Dt rl.i's Mod' and 
Lit Hum.); John T.oeke Scholar m Moral 
Philo'ophy lul.'), joined TCS 19D> ; served 
in Bilur and Ori"a .is A"i'tant Jlagi'tiate 
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aud Ulider-Secietary till 1022 ; Customs 
Dept , Bombay and Calcutta 1922 -2S ; 
Commissioner or Income-tax. Punjab and 
1’, P., 1928-31 ; Joint Secretary, 
Commerce Dept.. Goverument of India, 
1931-31 ; Iflember, Ceiitial Boaid of Kevenue, 
1934; Additional Secietary. i'inance Depart- 
iiieiit. 1936. bed’etaiy 103S-30. Address: 
Secietaiiat, Dellii , Simla. 

RAJ Kaxwar, Lala, M.A., P.C.S. (retired). 
Chief 3Iini=ter, Patna State, since Oct. 1936. b. 
March 31 1882. iJ'iiic. ; Forman Christian and 
Law Colleges. Lahore ; Arnold Gold Medallist 
and Gulab Singh-Denzil Ibbetson Diamond 
Jubilee Pnrseman (Punjab I'niversity, 1902) ; 
was for short periods on the professorial staff 
of the Central Training College aud Forman 
Chrhtian College, Lahore, 1903. Held 
appointments in the Judicial and Revenue 
Departments and as Munsiff in the Punjab, 
1903-12. Deputed to Gwalior State as 
Personal Assistant to Settlement 
Commissioner, 1913; Under-Secretary, 
Political Depaitment. 1915; Officiating 
Deputy Secretary, Political Department, 
1916;' Officiating Member, Bench Appeal 
Mul (Revenue). 1917 ; Deputy Commissioner. 
Customs and Excise, 1918 ; Officer on Special 
]>utv. Political Department, 1918. Promoted 
to Punjab Civil Service, 1919 Political 
Secretary, Gwalior State 1920 ; Manager, 
Gwalior State Trust, 1923 ; Private Secretary 
to K.H. tlie Jlaharaja of Bikaner, 1925 ; 
Foieign and Political .Minister, 1025 ; 
Reverted to Punjab Civil Service, 1927 ; 
Officer on Special duty m the Punjab Civil 
Secretariat, 1927-28 ; Under-Secretary to 
Guverntnent, Punjab, in the Local Self-Govern- 
ment aud Revenue Departments, 1929*31 ; 
Secretary, Punjab Sources of Revenue 
Coiiimittcu. 1931 ; Sub -Divisional Officer, 
Additional District Magistrate, etc., 1932-30, 
Pubhrations : (1) Mi-^ctdlany — A Collection of 
Political 0>lds and Ends chiefly relating to 
Gwalior ami (2) Xote on Gwalior Treaties, 
and (3) Model Bye-Laws Under the Canton- 
imujt-. Act Address: IJalangir, Patna State, 
Ori->-a 

RAJA, Tuibhov.\ni)AS JAr..7ivANr)AS. M.A., 
LL B Dewan, Part.il g.irh St it'- (Rajpiitana), 
b. 6tli >'ovem];er 1S93 ni Jliss Taralaxmi R. 
Khan'ledia FAuc. : Baliadurkhanji High 
School, Junagad. Bahaud- | 
din Collese, Junagad ; 
Wilson College, Bombay 
and Go\ernment Law 
Sciiool. Bombay. Lecturer 
111 Hi'^tory in Wilson 
College (1914-16); Xaib 
Dewan and Sarn\ayadhish, 
WanUauer State {1917-20) ; 
Deputy Re\enue Com- 
mi-~iuner, Junagad State 
(192U-21); Kiizur Peisonal 
A-ssi^tant and Re\enue 
Mim-ter, Luabdi State (1921-1930); appointed 
bewail, Lunawada State (1930), appointed 
Foreign and Pulitical and Fiuanee MmLter, 
Bik.iTur. Jaiiu.iiv (1933); re\ cited to 
Lunuuuda, Julv (1933); appointed Dewan, 
Poihaiidar State. August (1934); created a 
Tazini ''ud.i! (Tiowdi) of the Porbandar State, ' 


July 1936, Retired with grant of a specnl 
VarsJiasan (annuity for life) — N^ovembt-r 1938. 
Appointed Dewan, Partabgarh State. Novem- 
ber 1939. Address : Partabgarh, Rajputaua 

RAJAH, M. C.. Rao, Bahadur. M.L A. Madra> 
After a biilliant educational caieer in thi 
Madras Chiistian College he started life as a 
school master in 1005. In 1917, he led a 
deputation on behalf of the Depressed Classes 
before the late Rt Hon. E. S. Montagu 
He gave evidence before the Public Servn e- 
(;omnii->sion and the Indian Franchl'e 
Committee ; was nominated to the Madras 
Council \vi 1019 and continued as a 
member till 1926. In 1927 he was nomi- 
nated to the Central Le<:islative A-'cml Iv 
and was a member of that body till 1937 
He was a member of the Indian Cential 
Committee of the Simon Comrai^sU'ii 
anti visited England in connection with 
the new reforms. He lias been the 
elected President of the All-India Depressc-il 
Classes Association since 1926; presirlcd 
over the .All-India Depressed CiasSi-s 
Conferences in Nagpur, Delhi. Gurgaum. 
Sinib and Bombav and took a prominent 
part in the Poona Pact For a short period 
m 1937 he was Minister for development, 
Madras. b. June 17, 1883. Address : 

“ Lallegro,” St. Thomas Mt , Madras. 

RA.TAGOPALACHARIAK. C. BA.. B.L , 
Ex-Pieinier. Gosernment of Madias, b. 
1879 in a ^iU.•l'ge neai Hosur. Salem Distiict ; 
Edite. : Centra] College. Bangalore, Presidenev 
College ami Law’ College, Madras ; joined 
Bar in 1900; had a hicratise practice at 
Salem. Joined Rowlatt Act Satyagiaha 
campaign, 1919 and the Non-co-opcrati"ii 
movement 111 1920, Edited ifr. Gandln* 
paper Tintny India duiing the lattei s 
imprisonment. General Secretary of the 
Indian National Congress, 1921 to 1922 and 
Member. Wor^ng Committee (*f the Coiigr-'SS 
throughout the Non-co-operation eami;ai-'n » 
Member of the Council of the All-India Spuiu'-js 
Association from the beginning up to 193i> ; 
Secretary, Prohibition League of India. 
Mcmber-in-charge, Anti-diink campaign oi 
the Indian National Congres-^. For luaiiv 
vears Director of tlie Daksliin Bharat Hindi 
Prachar Sabha ; conducts a village Ashram 
for revuing hand-spinning and abolition o 
untouchability. Took charge of the Presi- 
dentship of the Indian National Congress afte 
the conviction of Dr. Kitchlew. but handd 
over the P'^esidentship to Babu Rajendi. 
Prasad in view of developments arising out o 
Mr. Gandhi’s fast on untoucliability-reniou 
Bsue. Alember, All-India Working Cominitte 
of the Indian Nationn' foT,i»rP>.v -ind Pro-i 
dent. Tamil Nadu I'l • .• ■ i.il ‘ ' 

imttee tili 1935, I' '■ ■■ ”1 

Leg. Assembly from the University consti- 
tuency. Unanimously elected Leader of tin; 
Congress Party in the Madras Legi-^laturc. 
Piime Minister, Govermiieut of Madras in 
Chaige of Home aud Fmaiue Poit fodo 
from July 1937 to November 1939; Memb r. 
All India* Woiking Committee of the Indiui 
National Congress. PnhUcnhons . Snme Tai.iil 
short stoiies and books on Socrates. Mart us 
Auielius, Bhagavad-(;ita and Upaui-hads and 
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■(hata Bchiud Bais’; also written a ‘ Prohi- 
brion Manual ’ containing all about the 
d’inlv and drug problem in India, AiMress : 

I tzluilah Eoad, Thyagarayanagar, Madras. 

1 Afxy, Sib P. T., Kt., B.A. (Oxon.), Bai-at- 
] rw, M.LX', b. 1S02. Edi'c. : Ley’s School, 

( imbridge, Jesus College, Oxford, called 
t) the Bar in 1917 (Inner Temple). Went to 
Ingland in 190'J and returned to India in 1919 
nd commenced practice in Madura. Elected 
0 the first, second and third Madras 
.einslative Councils by Madura (General- 
dural) constituency ; fourth time elected to 
he Council unopposed : Member of S.I.L.F. ; 

: commissioned officer 01 the Indian Territorial 
lorce. Aihlreas : " Palayam House,” Talla- 
culam, Madura. 

lAJAX, Dr. T. S. SOTr.SDABA, M.E.C.S.. 
L.R.C.P. (London). 1911. b. August 1880. 
Edtic. : St. Joseph’s ('ollege, Trichinopoly, 
Medical College and Medical School, Madras, 
Middlesex * Hospital, London. Government 
service in Burma for three months m 1905 ; 
Practitioner in Eangoon till 1914; Practi- 
tioner at Srirangam, Tiichinopoly (1914-1920); 
suspended practice for 2 years doing Congress 
'vork ; built Bajan Clime — a private General 
Hospital with X-Ray and medical and surgical 
iiiits. Minister. Public Health and Religious 
endowments, (.iuveiument of Madras, 10J7- 
19J9. Pubhcdtion', ' A number of medical 
iiid suigieal }»ap*‘is and some small treaties 
m lehgioii <iiid nationalism. Address: 
riiolunopoly. 

' IJPUT, JamN'A 1).4S M.. F.R Ecoii. S. (lond.), 
J.P, Hon. Presidency 
Magistrate, Government 
Contractor, Landlord, a 
keen social worker, a 
member of various leading 
sports and social Clubs ; 
torn in Xo\ ember 1904. 
EducaUd at Bombay. 
Address : Purshottain 

'ivas, Xew Queen’< Road, Bombay. 

, R-JWADE, Major-Gekeral Sabdar Raja 
'ANPAT R.vo RiVGHUNATH, C B.E., Sluiukat 
ung, Mashir-i-Khas Bahadur, Arniv Minister. 
' vvaiior Government, b. 

J niiary IbSo. e. at A'lctoria 
tfilege, La-iik.ir. Coraini=- 
s med Captain by His 
Iighncss IMaharaja Scindia 
ii 19U3 in the thiid Gwalior 
I iperial Service Infantry, 
aipointcd honorary A.D.C. 
tc Hit Highness, 1906 and 
Aljutant-General, Gwalior 
Auuy. 1009; Colonel in 
IShh Commanded composite 
Gn-alior Imperial Service 
Infantry Regiment at tlie Coronation 
ihnbar in 1911, receiving the Coronation 
Mt'iul. In 1912 was honoured with the 
pri'ilt'ge of driving under the Palace portico, 
■inU avvarded the Gwalior Medal, as well as 


the privilege of a seat on the Ghashia in 
Durbar. On 23rd May 1913 he was appointed 
Inspector-General, Gwalior Army, and a 
member of His Highness' Council. In re- 
cogmtion of ^Yar Services, the title of Shaukat 
Jung was conferred on him, and on 18th 
January 1917 he was appointed honorary A.D.C. 
to His Excellency the Viceroy. He was 
twice mentioned in despatches during the War 
and in 1918 His Majesty the late King Emperor 
was graciously pleased to confer on him the 
rank of Captiiin in the British Army, C.B.E. 
(Military Divi.^-ion) 1919. Succeeded to the 
estate and hereditary titles of his father, Xov. 

1920. He is a first-class Sardar of the Bombay 
Presidency and holds Secoiui Seat in the 
U. P. Durbar. Major-General. Gwalior Armv, 

1921. In 1930, Lt.-Colonel in IQtli K G. O. 
Lancers Indian Army, ilember, Indian Mili- 
tary College Committee, permanent member. 
Standing Army Committee appointed by the 
Chancellor of tlie Chamber of Princes, a 
B onat cf the order of St. John of Jerusalem. 
Promoted As.^ociate Commander of the same 
order by His Majesty the King on 19tb 
November 1937 Aw-irded Jubilee Medal 
in 1935 and Coronation Medal, 1037. 

RAM, Chakdra. M a. (Punjab). B.A. 

(Cantab.), M B.E (1919). C.l.bl. (1933), I C.S. 
b. Ist March. 1889. Educ. : Government 
C'ollege. Lahore; Tiiuity College, Cambiidge. 
Joined I C S. i» lOn : As-sistaiit Conmii'sioner 
and Deputy Commivsioner in .several dhtiicta 
in tlie Punjab. Colouration Officer, 1915: 
Thider-Sccretary to Punjab Govcrimu'iit, 1919 : 
Settlement Officer. 1921 ; Diievtor of Land 
Records, 1924 : Scvietary to Punjab Govern- 
ment Transferred Depaitmciits 1920 : Deputv 
Secretary, Joint Secietary and Seciotaiy to 
the Govt, of India. Department of Education, 
Health amt J„an(is 1928-36 : Finance Secie- 
tary to Punjab Govt . 1036-37 : ConiTnb'ioiier, 

' 1938-39; Sect etary to Punjab Govt . Medical 

and Local Govt. Departments, 19:39. .id- 
dress : Punjab Civil .secretariat, Lahore. 

RAM, The Hon. Sir Sita, M.A..LL.B , D Litt , 
Rai Saheb (1919), Rai Bahadur (1923), Knight 
Baciielor (1931), Pretldeut or the U.P. Leg. 
I'ouncil. b. 12th Jau. 1885 ; ni. Srimati 
Basudevi, si&ter of Lai Jagan Nath Aggarvval, 
M.A., LL.B., Advocate, High Court, Lahore. 
Educ.: Meerut, Allahabad." Member, Munici- 
}»al Board (19i9-2u), Chairniaii, Education 
Com., and Vice-Chaiiman ; Hou Secretary, 
Meerut College (1923-34) and Tiustee for lire 
since 1907 ; Hoa. See . Devauagii High 
School (1913-37); lion. Sec., J.vali Library, 
Town Hall, Meerut, biuce 1911 : elected 
member, U. P. Leg. CouiiLil (1921-36) ; Presi- 
ileut, U. P. Leg. Council (1925-3b) , member. 
Executive Council. Allahabad Uiiivcrbity, for 
several years; member, Executive Council, 
Hindu Univerbity; founder ot Dopiesssed 
Class schools and Sevak Maiidal at ^leerut; 
member, Indian National Coiigusa (1905-19). 
Address: Meerut, Lucknow. 

RAMACHENDRA Redm. B A., C.B.E. (1937); 
1- ■ • -of the 

No vein- 
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Council. 1030-1037 ; President, Xellore | 
District Educational I'ouneil for 1 years till •. 
March 1920; Piesident. Xellore District 
Doaid, 1029-30 ; Served in the Mettiir-Project 
» niimuttee aiul Textile Committee, 1028; 
cli-t te<l to the Amlhra University Semite 
repicsentiua the IVLnlras Leai-'lative Coum-il; 
Member. Kconumic Fmqmry Comnuttee- 
electe<i by the Madias J,e'.ti^lative Council to 
emiuire and report on the question ot Ke- 
settlement in 'West and East Godavari 
Districts and Kristna District. 1029 : Keturned 
member to the 2nd. 3rd and 4th Madras 
Legislative Councils in 1923. 1926, 193U, 
tespertively by the 2son-Mahommedan Kural 
l ou'-titueiii y. Xelloie District. Served on the 
{sir Norman M.iijoribank’s Committee) Land 
Keveniie Coiimiiitee. tvhkh repoited on the 
adjustments in J,anci Kevenue Assessments 
in the Madias Piesidency. Club: Cosmo- 
politan, Madras. Addiedi, : Buchireddipaleni, 
Nelioie District. 

RAMDAS PAXTuir, PA.. B.L. . 

Advocate, Madras, ft. Oct 187H Educ. : 
Madras Christian Colieire ifember. Coun- 
cil 01 >tate, Leader ot the Congress party in the 
Coun< 11 of State. President, Madras Piovincial 
Co-operative liank Ltd , Madras Provincial 
Co-operutive Union, South Indian Co- I 
operative Insurance Society Ltd , Indiau I 
Piovmcial co-opeiative Banks Assoiiatioii ■ 
and the All-ludia Co-operative Institutes’ 
Association , Editor, Indian Co-oi>eiaii\e 
Ke\iLw; Member, Ceiitial Committee ol the 
fiitenutioual Co-opeiati\e Alliance, Loudon; 
Deleiiute to the 14tii luteinatioual Co- 
opeiative Coir-ucsS hold in Loudon in 
Septeml'er 19J4 Member. Central Banking 
Enquiiy Committee: Membei, Goveininsi 
body ol the Indiau Beseauh Pund 
Asbot utioir. JCeinlior, Court of the Delhi 
1 nnei-'ity : Meinh» r, Indian Central Cotton 
Coimnittce i'lihlu iilio/t-, rommeiitailes on 
tlie Madias Estate Land A« t (Land Teuuies). 
.Ith/ro'. , • i’aihathaLdi,’ Kuteiicii Koad, Myla- 
puie, Ifailia-!. 

R.CM.^IYA. A , M A., Fellow of the Royal Eco- 
nomic Si)ciety (London), .Advocate, Mmiura ; 
Adviser, Madura-Ramnail ( haiiiber of 
Coininerce, Diiector, Bureau of Economic 
Ptesearch ft. 1894, m, Kamlabai d. S. 
Kiishna Iyer of Tll^^alur. Educ.: Madras 
Chiistian College, and Madras Law 
Uolletre. Ga\e e\ideuce Before the Indian 
Taxation inquiry Comuutt<-e (1924-25) and 
the Ciiireucy Commission (1925-20), 5ecretarv, 
Madura District People’s Association, 1925 
to 1927. Freipientiy iMintiibiites to tlic 
Biiti-'h Piess aiti'-les on Indian subject^ 
fspei iall> economic and rniancial. PuhUca- 
tiont. . ■■ -V Natimial 8\steiii of Taxation,” 

•‘Monctaiy Rciorm in Imlia”; “Law 
of Sale ot Goods iii India ” “Commentary 
on the Rcser\e Bank or India .Ai-t ” ‘Tlerseve 
Bank and .Atrricultmal Creiiits.” Address-. 

L. ik-shmi 'V'ilasom, Sandaipet Street, Madura, 
S. India. 

RAMAh.RI8lIN.A llKlUd. TJlAMHALL.tP.VLLE 
AalL-VPA Ri.dJjI. B..A , B.L.. ML.!., Yakil, 
ft. .Aim. 1^90 m. S>amalainin.i, EAfiu.: 
Uhristiau Colleire, AUnlias, and Law roUpire, 

M. idias. Yicc-l’u>id'-iit, Taluk Boaid, 


Chittoor , Member. District Board. Munic cal 
Board. Chittoor ; Hon .Asstt. Rejiistiar of 
Co-operative Societies. Chittoor ; Secret, j', 
Dist Co-operative Federation. Chitto ; 
Ihfsident. Temple Committee, ( hitro c; 
Piesidenf. Taluka Board, Madanappale ; Me a- 
lier. i^egislative Assemtily. 1930-1934; -ei’e- 
tary. Demui latic Party. Legislative .A'seu-b-y : 
President. DiMrut Board. Chittoor, L'^c'cq 
to the Madras Legislative Assembly. -937. 
AddrciS : Chittoor, Madras Province. 

R.AM Sap.an Das, Lala, Honourable Ra: 
Bahapur. C.I.E., Kaisar-I-Hind Gold .Medu. 
(1914) . Chairman, Council of State ; 1 adir 
of Oi)position in the Council, ft. I , lorc. 
November, 1S76: son of 
Rai Bahadur Lala Mela 
Ram, M.L.C., Punjah(1912- 
1920) ; Government Dele- 
gate to Reserve Bank Com- 
mittee to London ; is Direc- 
tor, Imperial Bank of India ; 

Chairman, Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Central Bank 
of India, Ltd. (Punjab 
Branches) ; Chairman, 

Indian Institute of Bankers 
(Punjab Biantli) ; Director, 

British India Corporation, Ltd., Cam ore 
Director, Indian Trans-Continental An ays 
Ltd.; ex-Chairman. Northern India tli 
of Commerce; Northern India Ch 
of Commerce Delegate to the Pe l 
Chaml»ers of Britj.sh Empire Se&sion, I'"!, ii 
Lomlon; Member, All-ludia Landlb let-' 
A«-sociation ; Vice-Chairman, Gwalior 'tat' 
Economic Board ot Development; Dui-i^tor. 

( oiicord 01 India Jnsurauco Co. btd. 
Proprietor, Mela Ram Cotton Spiiuu' 2 A 
\Vea\ing .Mills, Lahore, Member, riujab 
Government Development Board , l)n''v'toi. 
Sutlej Cotton MilK Co., Ltd. ; Cha' man, 
Sunliglit ot India Insurance Co., Ltd, ; ITesi* 
<leiit, Punjab Sanatana Dhariua Prulmidli 
Sahiia ; General President, Sai ttnini 
Dharma College Managing Comn dte» , 
Lahore; Member, Managing Comniittf 
Punjab Chamber of Commerce, Delhi aiul 
Northern India Chamber of ConuaeioA, 
Lahore. Atldress : Lahore. 

RAMASWAMI AiY.VR, The Hon. Sir C. V., 
KC.f.E., cr. 1925, C.f.E. 1923; Dewai' of 
Travancore since 1936 ; Fellow of Madras 
Cmversitv; ft. 12 Nov. 1879, o. s. of lute 

(' R Pattablii Ramavyur, 
Vakil, High Court and 
afterwards a J udge.Ma. has 
Citv Court ; m. Sitammal, 
g. d. of C. V. R. Sastn me 
tirst Indian Judge in 
Madras; three s. Eaui-.: 
Wesleyan High ScIk'OI, 
Presidency College, and 
Law College, Matiias, 
Joined the Madras F-ar, 
1903, and led the original 
side soon afterwards ; 
enrolled specially as 
an .Advocate, 1 923 ; Fellow of University, 1912 * 
Member ot .Madras Corporation, 1911, served 
on many committees, Member of the Indian 
National Congress and was its All-lndiaj 
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^'•cretary, 1917-18; Madras Delegate to DeM 
IVar Conference ; Trustee, Pacliayappa’s 
College Trusts, 1914-19 ; gave evidence before 
t ie Southboroiigh Commission on Indian Re- 
f'lrms and the Meston Committee on Finance 
tilso before Mr. Montague and Lord Chelms- 
lord ; gave evidence in London before the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee on Indian 
R-eforms, 1919 ; Umversity Member of Legis- 
ative Council, Madras, 1919; Meraber'^of 
','ommittee to frame Rules under Reforms 
Act 1919 ; Member of Legislative Council 
under Reformed Constitution for Madras. 
1920 ; Advocate-General for the Presidency. 
1920 ; engaged from 1910 in almost all heavy 
trials in Madras ; one of the Indian represen- 
tatives at the Assembly of the League of 
Nations at Geneva, 1920 and 1927 ; Rappor- 
teur to the League of Nations Committee 
on Public Health, 1927 ; Law Member of 
Madras Government, 192.3-28 ; Vice-President, 
Executive Council, 1924 ; resigned member- 
ship of Madras Goverument, Maich 1928 and 
rejoined the liar, April 1928; dcihered the 
8ri Krishna Rajendia University Lecture at 
Mysore, 1928 ; represented the State ox Cocliiu 
before the Butler Enquiry Committee, 1928 ; 
member of the Sub-Couimittee to dialt cunsti- 
tutiou for uniting British India au<l the Indian 
States m a Federation. 1930 ; Delegate to the 
Indian Round Table Conference and member 
of the Federal Structure Committee of the 
E. T. C,.193I . Acting Law Member. Go\ern- 
ment of India. 1931 ; Legal and Constitutional 
Adviser to tlic G(j\ernment 01 Xiavaucoic. 
Member of the Con''Ultati\e Comnuttce of 
the R.T.C. ; delivered the Con^ocatlon Ad<lress 
of the Delhi University, 1932 , Tagore Law 
Lecturer. Calcutta Unisersity, 1932, Acting 
bommeree Member of the Govi'rnment of 
India, 1932 , Chairman of the Comnmtee 
ippoiuted by Chamber of Princes to consiiler 
rhe White Paper, 1933, Member ot the Joint 
Select Committee of Parliament on Imli.m 
lleforms. 1933 ; Delegate to W oild Economic 
Conference, 1933; drafted a new constitution 
:or Kashmere, 1934; Member ot the GoNerii- 
ment of India Committee on Secretariat 
Ihocedure, 1935. Dewnii of Travuncon-’ 
1936 ; Conferred the title of '* 8a?hiv«thaiiia " 
'V Hio Highness the Maharaja ot Tunaneoic. 
was instrumental m implementing the Teni- 
)le Entry Proclamation of His Highness, 
'936, Cluef Commissioner, Tra\aucore Boy 
'touts Association, 1937 ; Vice-Chaiu^elior, 
'ravancore Umversity, 1937. Was elected 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Art', 
.ondon, 1937. Was coiifeircd the Degree of 
loctor of Laws by tlie Travaucoic 
diversity, 1930. Publications . Contributions 
1 various perioiheals on politieui, financial 
Old literary topics, interested in Freucli 
eerature. Pecreatwns ■ lawn-tennis, riding 
;iid walking. Address: Truandrum, 

’ ravancore, India; The Gro\c, Mylapore, 
d idras ; Delisle, Ootacamuiid, Iiniia, 
^'I'lbs : National Liberal, Royal Automobile, 
d vdias Cosmopolitan. 

^d\.HESAM, Sir Vepa, B.A., B.L., retired 
^^idge, High Court, Madras, b. 27 
■July 1875. rn. Lakshminarasamma. Educw. 


Hindu Coll., Vizagapatam ; Presidency Coll.» 
Madras, and Law Coll., Madras. Practised 
as High Court Vakil at Vizagapatam from 
1896 to 1900; at Madras. 1900-1920 ; Govt. 
Pleader, 1916-20 ; appointed Judge, 1920. 
Edited Mulla’s Hindu Law Sth Edition 1936 ; 
Joint Editor, Mulla's Hindu Law 9tli Edition, 
194n. ; Gopal Vihar, Mylax'ore, 

Madras. 

RAMJI Prasad. Rai BAHAorn. Zemindar 
and Peii'sioner. b. 31 M.irch 1865. Eilar : 
Sitamarhi, Muzatfarpur 
Knt Government 8ervife 
as Mohanir. 1883 ; Appt. 

Sub-Registiar. 1885 . Retd, 
as P. A. to f. G. of Registra- 
tion (B. a: O.), 1921 ; Twice 
acted as Inspector cJeueial 
oi Registration between 
1918 and 1920. During 
acti\e service a'«>ociated 
wvitli vaiious puliiii works in 
addition to his own duty 
in Muiiimpalities Local 
Boaids, Distiict Board and 
as Uoiioiaiy Magistiate. Held fii'st 
class Magisteiial j'oweis. 1926-1939; 
Visitor, 8itamaihi Jail since 1928 . iioiiuiaiy 
Tieasuiei. 8itaniarhi Ceiitial Lo-opeiati\e 
Bank, 1924-19.30. Pie'ideiii. Mtaiiiarhi 
Municipality, 1930-1933; Piesidcut, All-indui 
Biahut Mah.isai'lu (Muzailaipui ), l')32 ; 

President, Sub-Di\ isional Agnciiltiiial A«1 m- 
soiy Committee since 193S. RaiSahil), 191i); 
R.ii Bahadur. 1921 ; Recii>ient of tlic .Mlvcr 
Jubilee and Coicuiarion MulaN. Only son — • 
Mr. Jagaimath Pi.isad, JM.i , Pleader. 
Addre^'^. 8itamaihi (Bihar). 

IsAMPCU. Capt. His Higuxess alijaii 
F A R Z A N n-I-DlLPIZm-I-D VfLAT-l-lNcW,ISHlA. 
MI'KHLIS-UD-DAI'IAU. Nasir-u l-M c lk. 
AMiR-rt-UMRt Nawail Sir Sayfd ^foiiAji- 
MAD Ra7a Ali Khan* r>\irAi»rR, ICCST., 
D. Litt . LL l> , Ml’sTAIi) JlML b 17tli 
N<»\. 1900. 8u*.cec’<led 2utii June 19.30. 

St.ite has arc.i oi 89,254 s(iuare miles and 
popul.itKUi 404,919. Peimanent 8.iiiire 15 
(iiui'. Addicts: Kampur 8tatc, UP. 

RAMUNNT Ml NUN. SiR IvUNKuni. Kt. cr. 
1933; Piwaii Bahadur 1927; M. A. (Cantab); 
LL.D. (Itony Madras) b Trichur, 14 8ept. 
1872; m V. K Kalliani Aimua. of Trichur ; 
two .s. and one t/. Ediic. Ifaharaja’s College, 
Ernakulam ; Pre'iilene\ (.'oUege, Madras ; 
Christ’s Ci'Uege (scholar). Cainhridgc. Entered 
the Madras Kilue. Department, 1898 : Prof, 
ot Zoology, 1910; retired 1927. Connected 
with the Madia.' ('uivei'itv siiu-e 1912: 
Vice-Chancellor, 1928-:34 ; Tafe -llcinbcr of 
the Senate, nominated Member of the Madias 
Legislative Couucii on two oce.ision' ; re- 
piesented the M.ulia- Cniver'ity at the 
('oiigress ot the ( luvci-ities of The Empire 
at Eiimbuigh. 19ij ; Ciiairman. Intcr-Cnivei - 
sity Bo.ird. l932-3.> : .Memiier. (’onmi! or 
State since 193t. .Id-Zrcs., ; Vepery, M.ulias • 
Koiikoth House, Tiichm-, Cochin St.ite * 
South India. ’ 


and Patna. 
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ilAXA, TrjBHirvANiiAi B., Kao Bahadur, 
B.A., LL.B.. Senior Advocate, Federal Court, 
Bewail of Xut-h since Bee. 19-39. b. 

187U. Educ. : Babdurkhanji 
High School. Junaaadh, 
Wilson College and Govt. 
Law School. Bombay. 
Appointed Asst. Burbai 
Agent, Alienation Settle- 
ment Ofliee, Junagadh, 
1397 ; Bulbar Agent, 1899 ; 
granted by Junagadh State 
liereditaiv annuity of 
K?. 300 'in 1899 ; Legal 
Kememhianeei, Junagadh 
State, 1000-1919 ; Political 
Secretai v, 1020 ; Bewari, 1921-23 , Shifted 
to Kajkut i.'i piactice as pleader, 1924; 
Nominated Mcinbei. Civil Station Com- 
mittee, Rajkot. 1027 ; ileniber of Water- 
works Committee : A'ice-Chairman, Bench 
of Hon. Magistrates, 1027-103G ; Chairman, 
1030. Bewan, Kadhanpur State, 1936-1937 ; 
President, Kathiawar Orphanage. 1937 ; 
President, Panchuath Temple Instirute : 
Honorarv Secretarv and trustee, Sheth 
Govindii* Tul.Mdas’ fru'st Institutes, Rajkot; 
Honorary Secretary. R,e l Cross Centre, Rajkot; 
Awarded Silver Jubilee Medal, 1935 and 
Coronation ^ledal, 1937. Rao Saheb. 1931 ; 
Rao Bahadur, 1935. Address. Bbuj. Kutih 
State. 

KANCHHOBLAL. Sin Chixubhai Maduow- 
LAL, Second Baronet, cr. 1013. 6. 18 

April 1900. s. of Ist P^arontt ^ and 
Sulochana. d. of Chuiiilal Khushalrai. s. 
father, 1916 m. 3oth November 1924 
with Tanuiiiati, d. of Jljaverilal Bulakhlram 
Mehta of Ahniedahad. (Father was first 
member of Hindu community to receive a 
Baronetcy) .ldth,M • •• Slumtikunj,” Slialii- 
bag, Ahiiicdubad. 

KANGANATHAM. AlxoT. 15 A.. B.L . 0. 29tli 
June Ediu:.. Chil'tian and Law 

Collecre? Madras. Enten-d Go\crnmcnt 
SerMce in Idol; rc^igncil Deputy Collector- 
s>hip in 191.') , entered Legislative (’ouncil 
in 1020 : re-elected in 192-5. 1020 and 1930. 
Went to England as a member of the National 
Convention Deputation in 1924. Mini'-tcr for 
Bevelopment, ;Madra'i, Becember 1926 to 
Maith 1923, Hon. Serretary, Young Men's 
Indian Assoriation. 5Iadras, from 1916; 
^Member, Gener.rl Coumil, Theosophical 
Society, 10"4-o9, Joint Serietary, Theo&ophical 
Society of South In<iia. 193s, Birector, India 
Sugars and Refineries Ltd , Hosepet Commis- 
sioner lor Tirupati Tirumalai 3>evasthan.ams, 
1956-30. Fubhcation-i : Editor. (1923-32) 

“ PrajabandliLi,” a Tehigu Magazine devoted 
to the education of the Electorate : Author of 
•• Indian ‘S'lllage — as it is ” “ The World in 

Distress,” “ Iiulia. from a Theo.'Sophist’s Point 
ol 5'ie\s'.” . Nandakuti, Adyar, 

Madras, S. ; Tirupati, S. 

UANGNKKAR. sir Sa.tfa Shaxkar. B.A , 
LL B . i5arri'-ti'r-at-Law, Kt. Retired Pui<5ne 
Jiidgp, Bombay High f ourt. h. 20tli Bccemlier 
ls7S ; ( hief Presidency .Magistrate, 1924 ; 

Acting Judge, Hiuh rouit, Jiombay, 1926-1927 
and Additional .Ju'liie in 1928 ; confirmed, 
April 1929. .I'/'/ze.-.)- 16, Wellesley Road, Poona. 


RANSFORD, Lt -Col. Alister John. C I E . 
June 1936, mentioned despatches, 19i^ 
(Lt.-Col Royal Engineers) ; Mini Master, 
fi. M’s Mint, Bombay, b. January 5th, 18 'j5. 
VI. to Lucy Toririda (Nee Waiford). 1927. 
Son, 1936. daughter, 193S. Ed>ic. at Fettes 
College. Edinburgh, Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, Commissioued, R E., 17-7-14. 
European War, 1915-la in France and Belgium 
(despatches. 1914-15, star, two medal':; 
Entered Finance Department, Oovernineiii A 
India, 1024 as Bep. Mint Master, Bomba: ; 
Promoted Major, 0-5-29 ; Appointed Mi-t 
Master, Bombay, 1931 ; Promoted Lieut-Cc. . 
14-5-37. Assistant Commissioner No. 3 
District, St. John’s Ambulance Brigad : 
Chairman. St John's Ambulance Associatio- . 
Bombay Provincial Centre. June 1930 A - 
dress : Mint House, Ballard Road, BombvUy 

RAO, The Hon. Br. L'. Rama. President. Madi s 
Leg. Council, b. 17th fceptember 1&7-X. 
Educ: Madras Cluistian College and Madras 
Medical College, Medical ' Practitiou--'. 
Madias ; Councillor. Corporation of Madras . 
member, Madras Leg. Council; membc' 
Council of State; resigned membership 'A 
Council of State in 1030, Was memb . 
Madras Medical Council and its Vice-Prt -* 
dent, was Honorary Presidency Magistrat 
was a member of the Senate of the Mad: a 
University ; was President of the Indian 
Medical Association ; Editor of " The Antisi. • 
tic” and ‘‘Health”. District Supennt*”* 
dent, St. John’s .^mbiiliim e As-sociaii" • 
Ma<lras , OrgaiuMi, Madras Ambalau *- 
Corps; ]>ircctor, United India Life A-'"* 
ranee C» , Ltd ; oigaui't-d Congress Ho-sp^ 
in .Madras during tlie C B. Movement in 19 ' 
I’ubUcation: •* Fust Aid in Accident* . 
“ First .Aid in Child Ilirth ” and ” Hea 'h 
Tracts ” (in English, Tamil, Telugu a" 1 
Canarese). Adifress ; ’* Hawaiden ”, I^audt- '•* 
Gate Road, \ epery, iladras. 

RAO. VINAYEK Ganiat, BA (Bom), 19"', 
BA, LL B. ((’unlab), lOl’J called to tie 
Bar. 1914 Pio!e'»oi of l'’ieneh, EIphiii't"He 
College, Boiiihay. 6. 21 8ept.. 1SS8. 

Mi''S B. R Kotiiare. Educ. . Eiphiu'ti iie 
College , St. John’s College Cauilujil-''' t 
Grenoble Uuivei'ity (ITam-c) ; Hon Piofc ;"'5 
of French, Elphinstone College. 1914-191 <. 
Hon, Profc.':''or of Freneh. Wilson College. 
1914-1917. 1921-192.5. Officer d’Acadenue 

Prof, of Law. Gfivoimnent Law ( olleue 
1923-1924 : As-rt. Law Jleportci, India ].aw 
Reports, Bombay Senes, 192-3. Justice o. 
Peace, member ot the Bombay Corporation 
Ex-Chairnian of the Scliools’ (.'ommittee 
Bombay ^luiuoipahty ; Provincial Coinmis 
sioner, ' Hmdu-'than' Scouts Association 
Chairman, Junior Red Cross Society. Dear 
ot tlie Faculty of Arts . Lieutenant, Univeisit\ 
'I'lainmg Corps Address : 347, Kalbadev. 

Road, Bombay (2). 

RAU, Sir (BeneouJ Narsino. B.A. (Madra>) 
B A. (Cantab.). C.I.E (1034). Kt. (1938), I.C.S. 
Judge, High Court, Calcutta, b. 26th Feo. 
1SS7. Edur. : The I’residency Collect, 
Madras and Trinity (.’ollege, Cambridge, 
Entered the Indian Civil Service, lOlo ; 
District and Sessions Judge, Mursiiidabad, 
1919-20 ; District and Sessions Judge, Sylhet 
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and Cacliar, 1020'2a; Secretary to the Govt [ 
of As^ain Legislative Dept, and to the Assam 
Legislative Council. 1925-33; Joint Secretary 
to the Govt, of India Leuislative Dept., 1034- 
35; Off". Judee. Hish Court, Calcutta, 1935. 
on special duty with the Gm-t. of India for the 
revision of the Indian Statute Booh, 1935-3S 
Officiating Reforms Commissioner, 193S, ' 
Judge, High '^ourt, Calcutta, Jan. 1939. ‘ 
-lrfrf/-cvs- ; Calcutta Club, 241, Lower Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 

?.AU, Sni RACrU.4VEybKA. M.A. (Ha.lia^ Univ) 
Cieated Kuiglit Bachelor in Feb. 1937. 
Additional ^>ecietary. I iiiance Department. 
Covermnent 01 Imlia. b. 24 Hay. 18^9. 
in. Satyabhaina Ran. Ednc. : Rundapui 
High School, Mangalore (.luvt. College and 
Madras Christian College. Er.teied the'lndian 
Audit and Afcounts Service in 1912 Alter 
serving in 'vr.rious accounts orhee^, entered 
the Governnimt of India Secretariat Finance 
Department n 1921. After o year* during 
which he was Under Secretary and Deputy 
Secretary in that Department and was 
attached to the Lee Commission as an Assistant 
Secretary on the liiuncial side, joined the 
Railway Department in 102«5. Director 
of Finance, 11(28; Offg, Financial Commissioner 
of Railways, 1929-32 : Financial Commissioner 
of Railways 1932-37 ; Accoiintunt Geneial. 
Bombay, 1)37-39. A'llress . Aew Dellii- 
Simla. 

RAY. Sin Piurrii.t Ohanika, ICt., C [ E .D.Se. 
(Edin ), n D. (Cat.), late Senior Frcif. of 
chemistry. Univ. Coll, of So. Calcutta b. 
Bengal, 1S01. : Cah-utta ; Edinburgh 

University, Giadiuted at Edinbuigh, D Sc , 
1SS7 ; Hoi. ]’h. D., Cah utta I'niveisity, 
lOOS. Hon. D.Sc , Durham Univ . 1912.' 
Ihesideiit, Xatioual Council of K<lucatioii, 
Indian Ctcmical Society; foiiiuk-r and 
Director .Tongal (’henucal and Phanna* eiifioa! 
AVnrks. j^d, ,l(W/vs,s; College of Science, 
Calcutta 

R.\Y, ShIC ShKI^H ihKSWAR ICr.vUR, B.A . 
A1 L .4 , b. 4th Decciniicr 1887. i/i to 
Aiiuajiiiiua Devi d ot Rai S X. Majumdar 
Dahadu ol Jihagulpur, Edur. : iViitial 
Hindu College ikiiaie'- and giaduated iiiim 
tlie Cuhcisity of Allahabad. D tlie elde-t 
-S'. 01 Raja Sasi Sliekliaieswar Ray Baliadui ol 
TaHipur. Bengal, elected member oi Rajshahi 
Dis.iict Boaui (1915) , elected membei, 
Beigal Legis Council (lOlG) by tlio Laud- 
huUcis ot Rajsliahi Division; le-elected to 
Cornell by the same body in 1020. 1923 and 
1929. Elected _ to the AsM'llibly, 1930. 
Aipointed .^i-nior C hainii.ui <u the Beng.d 
Legislative Coumil m 1921 and Iiec.nue 
its first elected Picsidcut in 1925. Has 
se ved on numerous official Cominittee, 
aid has l)een Vice-Pu'-idciit of Hie Biitish 
Iidian Association, and Biexident, Bengal 
Hndu Coifference (ioveinment or 

lengal, 1929. Addre^^ . B. O. Tabiipiir, 
lustrict Rajshahi. 

Ic-’ZA Ali, Svkp. Sir. Kt (1035), C.B.E.(192G), 
LA., LL.B. (Allahabad Unuersitv). b. 
h.) Apill, 1882 Ednc. : Gov eminent High 
school. Moradabad and Mahumediui College, 
Aligarh. Staitcd practice In Moradabad, 


I9J8 ele. teil Member U. 1’ Lcgi-lative 
Council, 1912, 1919 and 192u ; elected Iiustee 
of Aligarh College _ took active part in negoti- 
ating the CongiesS League Compact in 1910 ; 
■^ame year settled at Allabal'ad; identified 
himselt with Swaraj and Khilaiat movements 
but stiongly difteiing from noii-co-operation 
progranmie ; became independent in politics, 
192U , raeinber 01 c ouncii of btate, 1921-1026 ; 
elected member of Delhi University Court ; 
was member 01 X. W. F. P, Inquiry Committee, 
19g2, and signetl majority report; headed two 
di^putatioijS of Mo.-'lem meinber^i of Indian 
Leghlatuie to Viceioy in 1922 and 1923 in 
cinmection with Tuikish question ; President, 
Ali-luiiia Mo'-lciii League. Bombay Session, 
Decembei. 1924 , Member. Cuvt. of India's 
Deputation to South Aniea (1925-1926), 
Substitute Delegat- Goveimnient oi India's 
Delegation to As*- . Idy of League of Xatious. 
t*eneva. 1929. An nt ot the Goveinment of 
India. 1935 - j8. P‘ihliC‘itio/is : Essavs on 
Moslem Questions <1912) ; Mv Impiessions 
of Soviet Ru-ssu ’■ (19)0). Cl/b. Chelmsloid, 
DcUii and siuila. 

KEADYMOXEY, Sir Jehasgik Cowasji 
Jeoangie; Sfe Jehakoie. 

IIEDDI, Silt Vt.NK.viA XCEIIA. (See under 
Venk.via Kli;>ia Reppi.) 

REDDY, C. Ra'ivlin'ga ; Vice-Chauccnor 
Andlua Univusity. 1928-30 and since 1930; 
Member, LcgiMativo 1 ouiicil ot Madias '•mco 
1935 ; iioiiiinatcd to Upi>CL Chami'cr of Xevv 
Piovincial Legi-latme. 1937 ; ol C. Rama- 
swami Roddy of ICattamamhi m Chittoor 
Di'tikt. 0 . 1880; unmanied. Ednc,' 
St. Johu’s College, Cami<ridgo. 1902-lOUG; 
Govoiunicnt ot lullia Sclulaiship to England ; 
1st ilass in flBtoiy Tiipo.s; Vicc-Picsidt nt 01 
Cambridge Union* Sudety. 190G ; being the 
only Iiviian to be oh-cted to that office ; 
s-'cietaiy ot tambihigc University Liberal 
club : toured in .Vmerii a. 1998 ; Vice-'Lhiiic].i'Ul. 
Baio^la < oilege. 19<)8 ; 8eeond tour to England 
and Amciaa, and tour iu l.iiiopc, Canada, 
Japan. Pliiliipiue-, and Honc-lvong, 1913-14; 
Pimcipal, Alah.ir.ijalw College, MvsOie. 1910- 
18. iiispcdoi-Ont'ial 01 Lilucation m 
Alvsoie. 1918-21; lesigiiod uthte. 1921 -Member 
of the All-ludi.i Ad\i"Oiy Board oi Education, 
l'>21 , Deputy Lc.ukr and (>igaui-tr of tlie 
United Aationuhsi Paity. 1924.Llected M.L.l,'., 
19JG , Hon D. Lilt . l9iG. 2*>di[imtion^ : 
Speedics on L'luvcisity Reioini; Political 
Economy in Tclugu, loi which the iladias 
Uuivei'ity Biuo lui a woik 01 modciu lutciest 
in Tclugu was awaidcd- Enquiiy into the 
Pihiciiiks ot Poctiv (T'elugu). Jb'rieidKiu : 
Tcuni-. ■ Andbia Uui\fi>ity, 

AValtair, S. Inuia . P.ulma Pial'liasa ( 'IjUtoor, 
X.A., S. India , Rcaiioid, Bangaloic. S. India. 
REED. ME STaxi.iT. IvT., K.B.E., LL D 
((Jlasgow), .M I’. Aylesbury Division, 
since 193S, Editor, 'I /'e Tnnes of India, 
Bombay, 1907-1923. b. Bristol, 1872. jn. 
1001, LTaan, d. 01 John Humphrey of Bom- 
bay. Joined staif, Tirn>‘^ /-/ Indio. 1897; 
Sp. CoilOSl'cU.. linn - of Indot and Dndj 
CluoHich’ tliiuugh ramiiif districts of ludi.i, 
1900; tour of Prince and Princess of 4VciK» 
m India, 19C5-UG; Amir’s visit to ludia. 
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llKjT ; Per-ian <iulr l'iu7 ; Kju-^ ami Queeu , 
in India, l‘Jll ; Jt. Hon. Sec , lioml-ay Pit-^ . [ 
King Ldward and Loni Hardiiiire : i 

Ex. Lt -I'ol. Coinnid'i. iiomPay L. II Ke- . 
piesented Sve^tein India at Imp. Pr-r'S | 
t'onferem e, and Idiu ‘ Hit- | 

Tiri'es of Iii'iin. Sali^liiiry Sqtiaie Hou-?e 
iieet Stieet, London. E C. I. 

KEID, His Exc£ilexcy Sir IIobert Xeil, M.A. 
(Oxon.), H.C.S.I.. Iv.C.l.E.. KaLsar-i-Hind (iuU 
Medal, 1U24. <.iO\ truoi of A^-sani. b. 15 July 
lj>83. m. Amy Helen Disney, 1909. LIo'c.i 
Malvern and lliasenose I 
Coll., Oxford ; I.C.S , lOOG. ; 
arrived in India. 1907, 
As?t. Ma^'te., Ikncal : I 
Under-Secrtrai V, 1911-14 * ' 
I.A.ll.O.. 1910-19; Ma^de 
and Collector 1920-27. i 
Secretary, Aini''uUuie and | 
Indu^tiic-s ’ Dci'aitmeiit. i 
1927-2? : Conmiissioiier. 1 
Haidialii l>ivi>;ii'n 1930; . 
Off'ii. Chief Si-cietary, i 
19 >9-21 , IMenibcroi Execn- i 
tire Council, Bengal, from Jan lo:4 i 
GoTernor ot A=®ain, 1037; of P.en'jal. 

from 25th June loss to 24th Octid.er 19 ;s. 
Governor, A'-sain, from 2'*th O*rol.<r I'*!'' 
acting Governor of Bcou.d from 24’h I «-l)- 
ruary 1939 to 11th Jun’* I'.ujo. ^ubhi' . : 
Government Hotme. Shilhu.-' , 'IJiC Wc.tren, 
Theipeness, SutTolk. 

REILLY.LlEUT.-COLONELSlRPrRNAUPP.AWDON, 
K.C.M.G. (1934): C.I.E (192b);O.PE. (191*). 
GoAfin'ii* ami Coiiiinand-.r-in-Cliief, Aden, 
since Apul 1937. b 25th March lrS2. iWee ; 
!^dford vSehoul, Joined Indian -Army, 1992, 
entered Indian Political lle]*aitt:ient, I9''s; 
served in India and Aden in varioU’- nj pomt- 
inents. Gfliciated a-s P'liticnl lo'.ldcnt, 
Aden, 1925 and 102G. uml it. i-ident and 
Com-mander-m-Chii 1. Aden in 1939 and 1931. 
Appointed lle5>ideiit and Coininander-in- 
Chief in March 1931. and Chief Com- 
missioner, Aden m Apnl 1932 Appointed 
His Majesty’s Conimj-bi'-ner ami Pleni- 
potentiary to His 3raj>«tv the Kinu of the 
Yemen in Decemher 19:13 and c«m<hichd a 
treaty with the Yc im n in I'chruary 1934 
Address: Guveiriuv nt Aden. 

REILLIT, SiR(IlEMiy) D’AurY (CORN-riirFi, 
Kt., Chief .lu-tice of the llicli Court ot 
Mysore, 19:14. b 15th Jaimaiv I.stG. 
m. to ilarraret lloreiKc Milkin-iiii 
(1903). Educ.- Merchant 'JaNlom’ School 
and Corpus ClirNti Colk-tre Oxlor<l. Indian 
Civil Service (Madras), aiiived A'o\€mler 
1899 ; Keui.'tiar of the llmh Court 
of Judicatui e at Mmlr.i'-', 1910-1913 ; Di^tikt 
and Se-jsioii's JU'iiZe. 191G. Al'. Jnci"*j, Jlit:ii 
Court of Judicature, itadr.i.-., J9J4. 
and 1920: Temp. Addl. .fmlue, 1927 : I'l-r- 
manent Jutltre. 192'‘. Add/r ' HilLidc, 
Palace Load, IkiiiumIiO’. 

REMEDTOS, MoN-<^iaxoR Jtwr^ Do?, B. 
J.P. (Oet. I'llsi; D. ari. Vic aiiat" of iWunl-av. 
(1929G Chaplain, -St 'I . re^a’s Chapel and 
Principal. St. Tero'-a’^ Hiah Sehoed, •'irn‘i‘ 
1904, Dioc«san Iii'^pertor ot Schools, 1929 



b 9th Auaii't 1S75. Educ.: at St. Xavier’s 
College and at the Papal Seminary, Kandy, 

( i-vlou. Macle Mon'ienor. 1929, K. I. H , 
10 JO Adhe-y ■ St Xcie-a's Chapel. Cdrgaum, 
BouiImv. 

RHODES Chvrtaa KEMNEin. C I.E. (Jan. 

BA (Oxon ), I.C s . Director of 
Land Iteeoid-. A^'aln h. otn May, 1889 . 
;«(. M. uaret (.eialdme Herbert, d of Lt.-Col. 
1) llf-iheit I A Ed"r thaiterhouse and 
llia-c-nu-e i ..•Ue'.te. Uxiord. Arrived in IiidD 
ill 1911 and appointed A--tt. rommissione-'. 
.‘j-.-am ; on Miliraiy Duty. I 4.R O.. May 
1J15 ro June lJli> . Undersecretary to 
Oovcimuvuf of Ar-am, 192U-23; Settlement 
Cnto.ei, 192 J- 2 S , •^ecIr-taly to Government of 
A-s-jaiu I iiuaite A Jlfc\ eiiiie Depl- . 1929-1934 : 
Jt. '-cfu-r.uy. Retorm^ Office. Government of 
luiia. 19>4-J7. 01f2 Chiel Secretary to 
GuMinuicnt of A-^am. 1937-38; Secretary 
to ii E. the OuNeinor oi Assam. 1938-39 : 
Tdiector of Land Kecord'!. A'-sain, since 
Xoveuiher 1939. Address: Shiiong, Assam. 

i RIVETX-CAKXAC Jons Truelow, retired Dy 
Iiisjir.-Gcneral of Pulice, Eastern JJengal and 
As-am, 2ud s, of late Charles Eorbes Rivett- 
Carimc, Bengal Civil Service, end gr.s,oi 
St Janie# Ilivett-Caronc, Bart., Governor of 
Boinb.ay. 183<-41. b. 1656. m. .887, Edith 
Emily, d. of late H. H. Brownlcw and has 

1 four .«;ons and one daiiglitei. Entered 
Indian Police 1877, retired. 1011, served in 
Burma campiign. 1880-7 (medal), aid in Chin 
lu^bai Ex[)ciiirion, 1889-00 (clasp) Address 
Shillcng, A«am. 

RD J.. Ml i i -Col. JIlniiv T.wn.?. Cl E., MC ■ 
.\l D.. Depiitv .A-<btant Dhectoi ')f Medical 
S<ju{lu-rii Conuiiand. Iidia, since 
J9.;7. b. 2otli Uitolipi 1*94; -n. Lilian 
C.‘ovh'‘iau; Ednr • i^oKrua am. Trinity 
CoMf.'f. Dupbiin S!T\ed, Euroiiein War; 
Ln ut. R.l.Mc, 1917 : ('apt., 1915 ; Lieut 
i..M * I''3-2: Ca]*t . J92:J: .M.ijoi, 1932. 

''U\«d 1 9 lu X.-^\ . ii\ (despatches,). AddrtiS. 

] 5 Rt 1 lank J.uivS, I'ooiia. 

R o V. R r c !f PK()rj-'*'M)R Xii’noi-V? K. : 
Conim.uidi ! . Oid'i oi Iiiipcrial Russians of 
sr r.T Annr and St. Vlauinir; 

Cominundei | n.,t Cla--. of S\\edi-ii Ordoi or 
the AmMiuii *rai ; I’limrli T.egioti of Honour 
1 uuu'l.tM.iu .sr Sava 1 Cl. (hand Cro;s ; 
Don Ilf Rfiuic'ii Museimi, New Yoik ; 

Hon I'lv.-idf nt, Ciiiou Jnteniationale Peur 
h‘ I’a* ic Riiiich, RnuiPS, Hon. Presidcit, 
I’.-i inanent p4*acp Banufr Coiuinittee, Xtw 
If-ik. Hon -Meinijer of Ynuo-.la\ian Acadeny 
ot Alt nncl scipiice, \ ice-Pre.‘^i<lent jf 
All ha oloui«-aI Institute of .Vnierua, Memb<r 
( t A*- nlemy of Rheiins, Soiuetuire ot Saloi 
d Auluiime, JVii'. b. St. Petersburij, lOti 
(lit. Is71. .V ot Koiiotaiitin PoiTich and Mari? 
A' Ivili'-hiukult. tn. llfclemi Ivanovii: 

sli.ijiO'liinko\ , St PetPi.'buru , two sons 
Ldiir ■ St hf)(>l of L.tw. I imersity of St 
Pi‘ti j'-biiiu Studied drauinu ami painting 
luitb r yiithall (J yiikeshlue, also under 
Kuuidjy at heademy line Arts. St. Petersburg 
and umlei Coinion and I’uvi's de Chavannes 
in Paii'^. .iddrr-.^- Estate in Xaggar, Kulu, 
Punjab, British India. 
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ROXJGHTON, XoEL James. B.A. fOxon ). 190S, , 
C.I.E. (1932), CSI. (193S), I.C.S., Govt, of . 
Central Piovmcc-s. b. 25 Dec. 1SS5. m. Muric-1 = 
Edith Bo^-s. Ediic.: Winchester and New | 
College, Oxford; Joined I.CS.. 1909 Central, 
Provinces Commishion ; Under bccretary, J 
1918: Dy. Commissioner. 1919: Pro\iai.ial 
Superintendent of Census Operations. 1920; 
Director of Industries and Kegistrar Co- 
operative Credit, 1923 ; Dy. aecretarj". 
Government of India. Department oi Com- 
merce, 1925 Finance Secretary, C.P Govern- 
ment, 1928: Commissioner, 1933; Chier 
Secretary, L933; Tempoiary Member oi 
Council, Revenue and Finance. 1934. Tiiupu- 
rary Member of Council, Home, 1930 ; Ciunr- 
man. Motor Vehicles Inmranee t .jiiimiUee, 
1936-37; Officiating Finincial Comnii''?ion- 1. 
1937. Meiiber, Tarilf Board. 193.s. E^tabU>h- 
raent Offiter, Finance Dept , Go\t 01 India. 
1939. Adiress: New Dellii. 


Presidency 


RO\yJEE. JAUOMEDBHOY IllE.AHmBHOY, J. P.. 
ex-SherifI of Bombay. Ciuei Va^ir to 11 H. 
The A{ra Khan and Pie-sident *>f H. H. The 
Aga Khai’s Supreme council 01 B unbay 
- Boil' : 1900. He is a leading 
member of the Kmuill Khoja 
Community and comes from 
a faauh ' wcUknowu foi 
its chanties lie became 
a member of the Dnuih 
Khoja Couufil in 1021 and 
was ch<)?en scuotaiV 

of tlie IsmaiU Klioja Coun- 
cil a few yo.irs Lit.t. w.is 
Vioe-PrC'ident and Preddout 
of the Dinaili Khoja Coiiu- 
cil; elected mt iniuu 01 the 
Bomhav .Municip.il Corpor- 
ation hr the last seven year-i and i« at 
a menber of the Staiuliniz Committeo He 
recenly built a sanatoimin at Mathcian tor 
the ISC ot the Dni.uii Khoja Cominumty. 
50, Huuhes Bold. Bombay. 



KOWJAND, The lloN'i’iE Mn JI'mIoe 
Fii.a>ois ilLoimi', u tO.xb'id) (I'Mij), 
Juige High Couit. I’atii.i. l>. 14th Aiiuii't, 
18'^. lit. to Uiaiu'c-s Uli/..ibi-tli in !‘U2. 
iv and 1'/ Kdii>'. ’ il.utov. S< limd (>cho!ai)* 
Ji„lliol Cullcuo, Oxtoid C^iliolul. Iiuli.ui 
Civil Service fioni I'.'ilO Whiti'i liti. 

‘Whitcloat, Buck-. JinuLind ; High < ovnt 
Patna. 


lOXBUlDlH, Thomas James Yonnu. 1> \ 
(Cantab.), Cl K. (1932). l’<.nii-t(r-at-l,.i\\. 

I C.S , .ludge, lliuh Couit, Cahntt.i (:ntnv_'i 
m. to Mona G, M, Jltmiuidiiumer ; Kdin- : 
Merchant Taylor-' Siiioul , .M.iud.ilcm* « olU-<_e, 
Cambridge. 'A<Hr,’'^H: c o I.lo>d> Bank. .IT, 
Chominghi Road. Calcutt.i, 

ROY, The Hon’hek Shi Buoy rr.os.vn Sixi.h. 
Kt. (1933). M .V , 15 L , 3liiii-tia in chaim'. 
Revenue Depaitment, Co^t. ot Ithnp.iJ 
b. 12th January, 1894. ii>. to Bihvalia-hini 
Debi. E'luc. : Oliakdiuhi S. V. In-titiition ; 
Hindu School, Cab utta ; I’lc-idciicy Collcuc, 
Calcutta; TTnivcisity La\v’ <\jlb-gc, Calnitta 
Member, Calcutta Volunteer Ritlc^ 1911-19, 
awarded King’s Commi—ion nt Hon 2nil 
Lieut., 1918 ; .Advocate, High Couit, <'al« iitta 


1924: elected to Bciiual Legislative Council, 
1921 : Councillor. Calcutta Corporation, 

1924-30; Tru-tee, Calcutta Improvement 
Tiu-^t, 1924-:30 : Jlember, Biitish Indian 
AS'^oi Litioii. Hon. As-tt. Secretary, 1925-28 ; 
Yire-Piesident. 1928-3 3: ])Ieuiber, Provincial 
ITanchi-e Committee. 1932 ; Member, Exe- 
(utive Committee and Tiu-tee, Indian Asso- 
1 latioii : Memlier. Counc il or All-India National 
Lii eial i cdciation : .Mini-tei in charue. Local 
,''eii-<TO-.ciiiment Dcpaitmeiit. undei the 
Go^t'lnlllellt OI India Act ol 19'35, Government 
or Bengal F'iUi-' 'i'on<, . Annotated Edition, 
Bi’ioiil Miin-‘inii Act. A'hhe^^ ' Cliakdighi, 
Biudwau, Bengal; 15, Laiisdowne 
Road, i alcutta 

RVNr.AN\S)jT.\N. > E.. Diw.tx BiiLADYR, 

j[ .V . L T. 1 U , (Uct.l ) : -Cdvi-cr to the 
Se,_ieruy of 8tatf loi India. Prof., Ceded 
Di-tikt- (ollege. !Madia-5 Presidency. Then 
>euior Prore'-oi of Eiiuli^h, Presidency College, 
?[adia-: Addl. Pioi. of Engluh, Presidency 
Cnilcuo: Piofe-ior or English, Presidency 
CoUeu‘=: OrtK-ei Commanding " E Coy. of 
5tli Btn., r.T C . ^Madras. % ice-Chancellor, 
Atmauialai University, Chidambaram (Retd.). 
An e<lu<.atiom-t or very cat’nolic and broad 

j view- OH life : aii authoiity on Phonetics. 

I Ad-li''^ii : India Office, Loudon. 

1 RUSSELL, Sir Guthrie, K.C I E. (1937). Kt. 
(193*2). Commandei of the Order of St. John 
ofj'iusak'm (1937). B.Sc.. In^t. C.E.. 
M. Inst. E. (Iiiiu), J.P.. DiiCLtor-Geueral of 
Muiiiti'viis I'iodiution. supply Dept.. July, 
1940 Hon. Col , N. W. Illy, Regiment, 
Member cu the Couni il of State. 5 . of the Rev. 
Ji^hn ami .Mra.UussoH, Lochwinnoch, Scotland. 
b. lOrh Jan. 1887. r/i. Florence Hcggie, 
d. of The late Rev. Peter and Mrs. Anton 
KiByth, Scotland. Educ * at Glasgow 
.Academy aiul Glasgow University; graduated 
B.SC. iii 1007. Appointed Asstt. Engineer, 
Groat Indian Peninsula Railway. 1913 ; Asst. 
Secretary to the Agent, 1920; Deputy Agent 
Junior, 1922: Controller of Stores, 1923; 
Deputy Auent Senior, 1925 . appointed offg. 
Auont, Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
1920. ojiitirmcd as Auent.1927: appomted 
Member Lmnnecriiiu, Railway Board, since 
1928: Chiti Comnussioiier ot Railways, 1929- 
49 . President of tlie In-titution of Engi- 
neeistlmlia), 1933-34. Address: Calcutta. 

RUTHKIIUORT) Thowas Gl.onoK, I.C.8., 
t 1.13. (lt»2,i), ( S r (1939). Ad\i-er to H. E. 
4lio Gowinor oi Madia-, h. 25th Sept, 
18,'>J6. Ill To Audifv ])ii k(*n-on : Ednc. : 
rdmbmuTi UnhU'iTv and l'ui\oi-ity College, 
Loudon Knteicd ICS. 1910 ; Army service, 
1917-1919 ^K.i>t Per-ia) ; Collector and 
Di-trur Magistiatc. I‘i21-1928 ; Special 
Commi—u*U''i . Auem y Djiei.itions, 1925 ; held 
v.uion- ailinmi'Ti.itive po-ts such as Com- 
Tui— loner ot l,.ilioiir and I G. of Ibrisoiis, and 
Dlhi lated as .'-encraiy to Government. 1928- 
:>8 ; Goveriioi 's Semetai y, 1938-39. Address: 
Al.idias. 

RUTHNASWAMV, ^fTiiTArAS, BA. (Madras), 
31 A (Cardab). B.ir-at-L.iw (Gray’s limb 
CTE (19-30) K.C SG. (1038.) Member, 
Al.iiU.m Public* 8,-iAi<-e- Commission from 

1 i9'30. b. 1’th Aiigu-t, 1885; m. Marie 
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DiivAiuruithan. 1914 E^hfc • St, John’s ' 
Cuii\ tilt i'chool (,Sei.undei\ibad) : ^t Joseph’s! 
Culieiie ifuddaiore) ; ^t. Joseph’-s foUeue ; 

(Tikbiiiopoly) . ^'kain College (Hyderabad) ; I 
Howuiim Culleae (Lainbiidsie). A«tt Proie>- ■ 
sor oi Enali-^li and Hirtoiy Baioda L’oileue, | 
1913'1S; Piut. 01 ili-'toiy. l‘jlS-:i7 and! 
PriiK ipal, 1‘atliaiappa’a Coileiie, 19J1-27 1 ' 
Piincii'a!, La\v’ Loiiege (Madiat;, ly2o>-Ji) ; , 
Councillor, toipoiation oi Hadias. 1921-:l'i : | 

ilei 2t) • I 

Pre- .-20; ' 


3[ei 927, I 

r-b of \ 

Mr. , '/ of \ 

th>^ fiorer^nient of l)ichii (192S> ; 'Ihe Muktiij \ 
of fbe h^dte% (1933') : Iknt itiade I 

the Bfdl'h A'liiiii‘idiuii“e ^>/^^*'/// in In'hn \ 
(1939). L'h'b^ : Pievidemy ’(.'hib. IMadiUs. 
.iddreis : Pivierti, Cathedial, P O. iladuu 


SABXIS, Pao lUHaDrn Sir RAGHrNAxuRAO 
T., Kt. (1925). P.A.. C'T.P. 1. 1 April 1S57. 
Einc.: Pvajaram H.S . Kolhapur : Elpbrn'touc 
Coll,, Bombay. Ent. Ediic. Dpt.; held otlices 
of Huzur Chitnis and Ch. Pcv. Olliccr. 
Kolhapur ; Diwan. Kolhapur State, 1S9S, 
1925, retired (1926). Hon. Judge of the 
SupremeCourt of JinUcaiure, Kolhapur. 1931. 
Fellow of Royal Society of Arts, .Adatic 
Society, Bombay Br ; President of the 
liakha Panch'^yat (District Local Boaid), 
Kolhapur. 1027-18 : Cluunnan ni the P.oard of 
Director oi the Hank of Kolh.ipur Ltd . 
Chairman of the Hoard of ])irert'>is oi the 
Kolhapur Sunai -Mills, Ltd, A'ldtein: Kollia- 
pur, shahupuri. 


SACHSE, Sir Fredeuic Alexander, 
B,A. (Cantab), Knlrhtcd (193S); C.S.l 
(193.5) . C.I K. (1930) . T.( .S (retired) b. 27 
Feb. 1&7S, m. Hilda Maigaret Oatey, d. of 
Joseph Gatev. K.C. F'/uc’ ,' Livcrpo<d Collecre 
ami Cains <.'ullegi=- Cambndse. Settlement 
OtRcer. 'Myinen-ingh and Director, J,an<l 
Records, and Rev. Secietary, Publication^: 
“Mymen‘‘!n 2 h DPtiict Gazetteer.” Club: 
Bennal I nited SerMc , Calcutta. 

SADTQ Ha«\x, S., H.A., Har-at-Law, 
Member, Legbl, Assembly, Indii, 1923-20, 
19.P)-il MciniuT, Puiij.ib JA^L'i'.Kitb.i- 
Ah"' iiihly, 19 i9 Piosiiknt o! K H 

Siiaikli (Uilaiii Hii'-un iv Co. Carpft IManu- 
fai-turci>. Cliainuan. Amiit-.n Sw-uh'-.lii 
M'oilvt-i^ 3IiiN. JAd, h 18^.''. Lduc. . Govt. 
College, Lalu'ie and Gia\’& Inn. Loudon ; 
Pie^ideut. AiijUinan I'-lamia. Ainnr'.ar ; 
I'lesident. T.itcrary Club, Ainiit'-.r : Pu-iidcnt, 
d’anzini Orphanag.*, Ainiit'-.ir; fake-, afti\e 
iuten "t ill ^io-k-in edueatioii aii«I i>oliinal 
nio\enieut'5 ; Pic>ident IMinjjb and A.-IV. P. 
J^ioMine Pn^-t Odii c and 11 AF S A'*'>oi hition, 
P>24-25 ; Pif-jiiled over A’l-Tudia Modem. 
Kashmiri Conreience. P'2''’. For ''Cveml m.if's 


SAHA. MEfrRXAD, D Se.. F.R S.. F.E.A.S.B., 
P.X.I. Palit Pioit-j.50r OI riiy^ies. Caleutta Fiii- 
ver^itv. b. 1893- EJuc. . Dacca and Presidency 
Coilese, Cahutia. Lecturer in Physics and 
Applied Marhemaiics, Calcutta Fnhu, 1910; 
worked at the Imperial Collefc of Sneiue. 
London. Iuji--j2aiid m Herliiij' Kludia Ib-uf. 
ot Ph\~nv. tah-utta I iiiv . 1921-23. Prof, 
of Phy-iLs. Allahabad Piu^ , 1923-193S, 

rounded L'.P Academj' of 8cic-nce< and 
eieeted Firtt PreMdeut, li-31 : Dean of 
ftcieuce Faculty, Allahabad Unv. (1931-1934) 
Member oi (.Toverning Hodv. Tidian Ke'earch 
Fund A'SO'-iatioii (1930-1935); Member oi 
Council. Indian In-ticute of "jcience (1931- 
1934). President. Indian Sr-uaee Congn'e'=? 
1934; Pieaident, Xational Institute of 
Sciences. India. 1937-1938 Carnetie Travelling 
I Pellou.iy30. I’oiiudei oia Sehod of Researeh 
inPhj-K'sat Allahabad: Palit Professor oi 
I I’hv -le-. Cali^ritta UniN er'-ity (lots) ; Alember 
I of the Kati'.'nul Pianniiig C'omnittee of the 
j Indian National Congicss ' Putlcations : On 
! the r undamtuial Law of Eiedric Action 
dedU( cd from the 'J-licory or Rela.j\ity, 1918 ; 
On -Mca'-urtineut or the Prcs.'ure a' Kadiation, 
1918 . Selective Radiation iTe'.ure, 1918, 
etc, and uumcruus 8rientihc papa’s. EnglUh 
Contmencal and .Aincncan, .AUiior ol a 
tre.ici-e on the TiU('r\ of Relativiy; .Author 
OI a Treati'fon Modern Physies: 'a Xreati'c 
on Heat, a Junior Tc-xt Hook of Heat. 
Vouteh r-editor of '• ^en neo and Culture 
Add/e-'- T'n’veT'ity C'ollc2'‘ of iience, 92, 
Ufper Ciic dar Road, Calcutta. 


8AILAXA. RUAOV. IT If RaJA SR DlLEEh 
MNnii JivHALl’R. K C 1 K. (193<1. b. 18 
Manh Lvjl. ^uneeded the Gadi. 14 July 
1919 HI. nist to the d. .r. xI.H. he .Ma- 
haia'.vac of Partubgaiii and alter hx death 
to the d. oi »lie Ilauat of MejaUi Udai- 
pur hi'H' * Mavo College. Ajmer. lulutell 
guns President of r>harat Dharin. Malta* 
mandal, Benares and the Kunkslietia 
Restomtion Societv. Address: lailana, 
C 1. 


SA KLATVALA, SOR \r,Tl Dorabji, AT.L.A.B A . 
J.P . Diicctor, Tuta Sons Ltd. b. MarclilST'J 

in. ibhi-ibai. d. of late _ 

Alajor Divecha. J M S. ; 
one claughtei. Educ. : at 
^-t Aaviei’s Collegf. 

Chaiinian, Bombay Mill- 
own' is’ A-soeiatioi), 1924; 

Viep-Pi esid. nt, Indian 
('•ntiul Cotton f'ominit- 
tfc. 1929-30 anti l'J.50-31; 
l.leeted Member. Bom- 
bay Legi-'lative Coiineil, 
lepic-enf mg Millo\vner>’ 

A'-ociation, B o ni 1) a y 
(Aug 1934). Kow Leg!'- 
1 iti\e Assembly. PuUirntions : 

MilKmners’ A'"Ociation, Piombay. Recreation: 
Stamp Collecting (Mernlicr. Rojal Philatelic 
S<>eitty of London). Clubs : AVillingdon. 



History of 


Chaiinian, Health and Ldutation Committees, 
of Amiit'.ir 3runiei]>ality, A d d r e .s 
Aimit'ur. 


Bombay Presidency Radio, Cricket Clul* of 
India and Ripon. Address: Bombay House, 
Fort, Bombay. 
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SAKSEXA, Mohan" Lai, B.Sc., LL.B., Advocate. | 
b. 24th October 1890 ; Educ : Church Mission \ 
High School, LiKknow, Canning College, { 
Lucknow, University School of Law, Allaha- 
bad. Joined X.C.b. in 1920 : member. 
Municipal Board, Lucknow, 1923-25 : member, 
U. P. Legislative Council and Chief Whip, 
Swaraj Party, 1924-20 ; General Secretary, 
U. P. Provincial Congiess Committee, 1928-35 ; 
member. Indian Legislative Assembly, 1935 ; 
President U. P. Piuviutial Congress Com- 
mittee, 1938-39 ; ?7i. Srimati Shabuiitala De^i 
Sakseiia, b.a. (Cal.). Head Mistress Arya 
Kanja iMaha Vidyalay, Calcutta, 12th Xov,^ 
1938. .' Aminuddaula Park, Lucknow. 

SAKSEXA, Eamji Ham, B Sc., M.A.. LL B., 
Imperial Customs Service, Indian Government 
Trade Commissioner in Japan since April 
1937. h. June 15, 1897, Sultanpur, U.P. EJ.: 
Allahabad University. Career: Professor of 
Economics, Allahabad University, 1920-21 ; 
joined Income-tax Lepartment, 1022 ; Im- 
perial Customs Ser\icc, 1023 : First Secretary, 
Central Board of Ilevenue and Under-Secrctary 
to the Government of India Finance Depart- 
ment. 1934 ; Orticer on Special Duty, Finance 
Department. Government of India, for the 
revision of the oHicial publication ■' Handbook 
of Commercial Information for India, Third 
Edition,” 1936; Enreation : Tennis, bridge. 
Ch'b membership : India Club, Kobe and the 
British Association of Japan Addns^: 
Osaka Building, Xo. 1, Soze-cho, Kita-Ku, 
Osaka, Japan. 

SALAll Jl'.ng ilAUALVii. Xawab. b. 13 June 
18©9. Educ.: at Xizam Lollege; Prime 
Minister of Hyderabad, 1912-14. Addtess: 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 

SAMBAMl'BTI. The Hon. 3tK. B., Speaker, 
Madias Legisl.ui\e Assem})ly, since 1938 
b. 4th March 1880. Was Lectiuer in Ph\sics 
on the Mahaiaja's College, Yi/ianagai.mi, 
19U0. Practised Law fiuiii 1911 to l92i> 
and enjoyed a very hiciative pmctice; 
gave tip praitue to join is.C.O. Mo\enient 
(1921) ; General Secretary, Keception Com- 
mittee, I, X. ConuresS, l‘i23 ; President, 
Andhra Provincial Cungiess Coinmittoe. 1920. 
General-Secretary, Amllira P.C.f’ , lO.)."), ’30 
and’37. Secretary, Madras Piesnlency Coiniu)- 
site Parii.uuerit.il y Committee, 1930 ; oiu.uiiscd 
Volunteer training camps : Prosideut ol the 
Hindustan Seva Dal ; President, Deng.d 
Volunteer Conference; ^Member, Congress 
Working Committee (1929) : was convicted 
and imprisoned lour times in the years. 
1921, 1928, 1930 and 1932 respertively 

in connection with his political activities. 
Elected to the Madras I.egi-lative Asseiiddy 
(1937). Addfe>;s : Cocoiiada ; LegWative 
Assembly Hall, Madias, 

3AMIULLAH KhA-V, M., B.A.. LL.B., 

Advocate. Vice-Presidf^iit, Goa ernment 
Press Employees’ Union (1929-1930). b. 1889. 
VI. Miss Irasunnisa A. Jahl. Educ.: M.A.G. 
College, Aligarh. Worked on many war coni- 
nuttces during the war; Secy., Prov, Khilatat 
tommittce, C.P., 1920-24 . Secy.. Anjunian 
High School, N.agpur, 1923 and 1931-32, 
and its General-Secretary, 1932-33. Vice- 


President, Xagpiir Municipal Committee, 
1921-28 ; one of the secretaries of the Silver 
Wedding Fund at its start; was Member, All- 
India Congress Committee and the Central 
Khilafat Committee from 1021-23: non-co- 
operated from practice from 1921-23: a 
member of Swaraj party. Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly, 1924-26 * Wliip of the Swaraj 
Party m the Legislative Assembly, 1925, and 
a Member of the Executive Committee of the 
Anjuman High School Institute, since 1915. 
Hon. Secretary, District Bar Association, 
Xaspur, 1927-32. President. Railway Mail 
Servue Association (Branchl, Xagpur (1926). 
Piesident, Xaspur Municipal Committee, 1932 
TO 1938. Address : Sadar Bazar, Xagpur, C. P. 

SAMPUEXAXAXD, MR., B.Sc. (Alld.), 
L.T. (Alld.), MmEter of Education of the 
U. P. Government, b. 1 Jan. 1891; m. 
Nivitii l)evi (deceased): Educ.: Queen’s 
College, Beiuues . Tiaiiiing College, Allalia- 
?»ad 'After giaduatiug worked as a teacher 
in the Preia Mahavidvalaya Biiiidaban and 
the Hari-sluliaudia High School, Benares, 
woikctl at Tlie Daly (Bajkumai) College, 
Indoie, 1915-iS: HeaduuHter, Dungar 
< oHege. Bikanei. 1918-21 : Piole«>sor. Ka’&hi 
VldyapiTh, since 1922: inembei A I. C'. C , s’lnce 
1022 with one break: 3 times Secy.. U. P. 
Provincial Cougie'.s Committee : Piesident, 
secoml All-India ■socialist L oiiinence. Bombay. 
Pubhentxovs : Nine books in Hindi on political 
and historical subjects. Address : Secre- 
tariat, Lucknow ; Jalipa Devi, Benares. 

S.AXGLT. Hlii liicjii.N'i:'*'? Sukimanx Soubhagva- 
VaTI SaRA'^WaTIBAI I’ATWARDliAN, KANI 
S\UEB or, b. 1891. She i-* the daimliter of 
Sir M V. Josiii. K C.I.E , BA, LL.B. of 
Ainraoti, Ex*. Homo Mem- 
ber of the C P. Govt. ?/2 
1910. Was awarded in 
1929 the Kaiser-i-Kind 
Gold Medal of the Fust 
Class in recognition of her 
public ser\ icts in the cause 
ut the womanliood of 
India. Acrompanic-d His 
llighness to Eugl.md and 
the Continent on the 
occasion of the First 
llouml Table Conference 
in the year 19:10 . and 
again in 1937 Was Presiilcnt of the Seva 
Sadau Society, Poona, from 1924 up to 1938. 
Has been working as President, Girl Guide’s 
Association of Saugli. Was President of the 
Women’s Eiiiuation Managing Board of 
Saiigli fr-un 1920 to 1933. Is Prcsuient of the 
Sangli btate CoUstituem.y Conference of the 
A.I.W'.C., since 1934. Takes keen interest 
in social, moral and educational uplift of 
women. Carried on the administration of the 
State during HE lliglines''’ absence in England 
for the Bound Table Ctinforence in 1931 and 
still continue-; to assist Ills Highness in the 
administration as llegeiit. Add) ess : Sangli. 
8AXJ1VA Bow, Koihkal, :M.A., C.I.E. (1935), 
JHeiiiber, Fedeial Public Service Commissi- 
on. 1940. b. l^th March, 1890 ; m. Umabai ; 
hdiu : St Alujsius College, Mangalore and 
Presidency College. Madras. Joined service, 
1914; Pcisonal AssL-taut to Controller 01 
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Currency, 1925 ; Supdt , Finance Depainnent, i 
1925 , Asstt. Secretary to (iovt. or ludu. • 
Foreign and Political Dept., 1928 : A>sti. • 
Secretary to Govt, oi Indu, Finance Dept . j 
192S : p’loinoted to Induin Audit and Accouut-i 1 
5.ervke. 1928: Secretary Federal Finanie j 
Committee, 1932 ; Budget Officer to the 
Govt of India, 1933 : Representative of tire I 
Govt of India on the Coininiitee for the | 
Indo-Buima Financial Award. 1930 ; Deputy ; 
secretary to Govt, oi India Finance Dcj>T , I 
1930: Joint Secretary to Govt, of India, 
Fiiunce Dept., 1937-40 : Govt Diiector on 
the Central Board of the Re^'Crve Bank of 
India, 1038 ; dominated member of the 
Central Legi-^lative Assembly, otf and on 
from 192S-19oO. Address : 27e\v Delhi 

Simla. 


SARD AR Mah.vm adkh \n, ViQr.vnuL Omkr \ 
Zl.tui; MCLK S.AHEBZ.tDA, SaHFH 
DlLFR Jaxo. B C S. j. P., Dewan and Vi?i- 
President, Junagadh State (’ouneii. is a '=rion 
of the Kulint: Kainily of 
Tonk State in R ijpntana. 
beintr a tir&t coiism to the 
present Ruler, b. on 22nd 
Slay 18K0. r. at tlie 
!^Iayo College. Ajrnerw hero 
be obtained, his jujst 
Diploma in 1910. Joined 
Bombay X'rovincial Ci\il 
Service in 1910, Ag. Dy. 
Commissioner and District 
Magistrate, L'ppcr Sm«l 
Frontiei, 1929, Collector 
and district Maghtrate in vvhich post he was 
coulirmed, 1931. He served in this capacity 


m the districts of Xawabshah and Dadu in 
Sind and Ratiiagiri and \Yest Khandesh in 
tile Bombay Presidency proper. In 1936 at 
the request of His Highness tlie Xawab Sahob 
his services were lent to Junagadh State as 
Dewan and Pre-ideiit in Council m place ui; 
iD. J. Monteuth whr« proi ceded on leave. 
On Mr. ilontcath''* rcTiirn from leave, he vva-i 
app<»inted as second Member and Yic<- 
PrcMdeiit of the State Count il and on Mr. 
Monteath's rttiiemeiit he was confirmed a-. 
I)«‘\\an .nid ‘N'lre-President of the Council, Hi' 

HighnC'' the Xawab Saheb Bahadur being 
the President, Addrc'.i : Junagadh. 

SARKAR, SiPv J ADCS ATH, Kit,, C.I.E., M.A , 
Preniciiand Roychand Scholar. D. Litt. ; Hon. 
Member of Royal Asiatic Society of Gre^t 
Britain (1923)’; Member of the Indian 
Hist. Record Comn., Corr, Member, Italian 
Institute o£ Mid and Extr. East (Rome), aiii 
of 11. Hist. S. (London) ; Sir James Campht 
Gold Medalist ( Bom, Br. R A.S.) Vice-Chan- 
cellor. Calcutta University, 1926-28 ; Indian 
Educational Service (ret.) 6. 10 December 
1870. m. Kadambiui (Jhaudhuri. 

Presidency ColL. Calcutta. l*rofessor cf 
Modern Indian Hisiorv, Hindu Umversif. 
of Benares {1917-19), Sir W. Mey. r 
Lecturer, Madras University (1928). Rea'Cr 
in Indian History, Patna University (1920-192i 
and 1932). Publications : India ' i 
Aurangzeb — Statistics, Topography ^ 

Road', Hi'tory uf Aurangzeb, 5 VoB . 
shivaji ami ITD Times; Mughal Adniini^tc 
tion >ru<iie' m Aurangzeb’s Reign ; Anecdcjti'^ 
of Amangzeb ; cliairanya ; Economic^ 
Briti'h India : Imiia Tlirough the Ages; F^’ I 
of the Mughal Jhapirc. 3 Vols. ••Hoii''* 
ofSiiivaji.” IMiicti Later Mufjh(iha.ni\ Poona 
K- 'id< iiey ]le( oi(D. Adi/re-^s : 255. Lansdovvi.c 
Road E.Ktensiou, CaUutta. 

ARKER: Xalini Raxjan, M.L.A., Bengal. 
E.\-Financc Minister, Goveinnient of Beng L 
General Manager and Director of Hi® 
Hiii'lusthun Co-operative Insurance Society. 
Calcutta, was Pusident, Bengal Xatiunal 
Cliainber of Cuminerce, 

Commi'-iouci of Calcutta 
Poit Trust, Mayor uf 
Calcutt.i, Councillor of 
('ai<-iitta Coipoiation ; 

Frllovv fd Calcutta Umvei- 
Fitv. Picsideut of the 
Indian Lite Offices’ Asso- 
ciation. and the FeJeiation 
OI Indian r'hambers of 
Commerce and Industry, 
member of tlie Board of 
Economic Enquiry, Bengal; 
member of the Central , 

Jute Committee; Kx-M L.C. of Bengal; 
fotmcrly Chief AVhip of the Swaraj Party, 
mcml»ei of tlie Bi*ngal Legislative Assembly , 
Sccietaiv. All-India Congress Exhibition in 
Calcutta,' 1928; Ex-Member of the Board o: 
Industries, Bengal ; Ex-Meraber of the Central 
Cotton Committee, member of the Executive 
Committee ot the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry ; 
member of the E.xecutive Committee of the 
Employers’ Federation of India, Ex-President 
of the Indian Insuiance Institute; President 


SAPRU, The Right Hox’bie, Sir Tkj Baha- 
DYR, M.A., LL D., K.C.S.I,(1923), P.C.(1934 i. 
D.C.L. (Oxford). LL D. (Hydeiabad), D. Litt 
(Benares), b. 8 Dec. 1875. Ed^c : Agra 
College, Agra. Advocate, High Comt, .Allaha- 
bad, 1896-1926 ; Member, U P. Leg. Council. 
1913-16; Member Impeiial Leg.' Counnl. 
1916-20 ; Member. I.ord Southborougli’s 
Functions Committee, 1918-1919; Member of 
Moderate Deputation and apy>eared as a 
w’itness before Lor<l Selhorne’® Committee m 
London, 1919 ; Member, AU-India CougiC'S 
Committee (1906-1917) ; Presdt , U. P 
Political Conreience. 1914; Piesident, U. P. 
Social Conierence (191D, President, U. P 
Liberal League, 1918-20 ; Fellow, Allahabad 
Univ., 1910-1920; Member, Beuares Hindu 
University Couit and Senate and Syndicate ; 
Law ilember of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council, retired (1923). Meinlier 
of the Imperial Conference in London (1923) , 
presided over the All-India Libeial Federa- 
tion, Poona (1923); Member of the lOdorm-. 
Enquiry Committee, 1924 ; Member of the 
Round Table Conference? (1930-1932) and 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee (1933); 
President, United Province? Uncmploynient 
Committee (1934-3.5) ami author of a monu- 
mental report on the problem of iineniploy- 
nient. Publications: has contributed iie- 
qucntly to the prt-iS on political, social 
and legal topics : edited the Allahabad Law 
Journal, 1904-1917. Address ; 10, Albeit 

Road, Allahabad. 
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of the Indian Economic Institute, Ex-Member 
of the Central Banking Enquiry Committee 
and Baiiway Betrenchmeut Committee, 
member of the Consultative Committee of the 
Government of India for tlie revision of 
Companv Licw, 1935 ; ^Icmber oi the Board 
of Income Tax Referees, Bengal and one 
of the non-official Indian Delegates to the 
Indo* Japanese Trade Confeience. b. 18SS; 
Address: “Ilanjani,” 237, Lo^\er Circular 
Hoad, Calcutta. 

SARMA. Sir (Ramasavami) SniNiVAf^A. Kt., 
cr. 19J6 ; C.I.E. 1926, Meiubei of the Legis- 
lative Assembly since 1929 ; b. li'Olt Ednc. : 
Madras. Started life as Sub-editor ot the 
Bengalee, Calcutta, 1913 , left it to join as 
Calcutta CoiTespoiideut of AsSOi iated Rrcss 
of India, 1916 ; visited Euiope. 1919, 1920. 
1929 and 1934 ; went Back to India aS Asso- 
ciated Press and Reuter's Coiie-.pondent 
in Calcutta, 1929 : Editor-in-chief of Bengalee 
and New Einplie, and Managing Dnoctoi of 
Liberal Nowspapeis, Ltd., staited the 
Whip, Calcutta 'Weekly politiial newspaper. 
1934, now Managing Editoi, Tlie Wliip. 
Tlecreation . Tennis. Addiess: 20. British 
Indian Street, Calcutta ; I)iugula\a, Tiiu\aiur^ 
S.I. Railway, Madras Piesidency. 

SASTRI. The Rt. Hon. V. S. Skimvasa. 
F.C. 1921 ; C.H. (1930). b. Sept 22. 1SG9, 
Ediic. : at Xumbhakoiniiii. Staited life as a 
School-mn«ter ; joined the Servant^ of India 
Society in 1997 ; Picsident, Ser\ants 
of India Society, 1915-1927; Meinlei, 
Madras Lcgislntue Conned. 1913-16; ch'cted 
from iladras Presidency to Iinperia! Legis. 
Council, 1916-20. Closely assoiiate«I Mith 
Mr. Montagu <liiring his tour in India in 191S ; 
Member. Southborough Coimmttec : gave evi- 
dence before Joint Parliameutarv Committee 
on Indian Reform Bill, 1919; served on 
Indian Railway Committee ; repicsontcd 
India at Imperial Coiifce., 1921, and at the 
meeting of the League of Nations at Geneva 
and the Washington Confee. on the reduction 
of naval armament during the same year. 
Appointed Privy Councillor and received 
the freedom of the City of Loudon, 1921; 
undertook a tour in tlie Doniinioiis as the re- 
presentative of Government of India, 1922; 
elected Member, Council of State, 1921. 
delivered the Kamala Lectures to the Calcutta 
University on the “ Riglits and Duties of 
Indian Citizenship ” since pubj:-hed in book 
form. High Commissioner for India in South 
Africa, 1927-29 : Member, Royal Commission 
on Labour, 1929; Vice Chauceller. Annamalai 
University, 1935-40. Address : •'Svagatam,” 
Mylapore, Madrat>. 
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1 SATYAMURTI. S , B.A., B.L., M L.A.(Central), 
Ad\ocate, High Court, Madras & Senior 
Advocate Federal Court, India. b. 19th 
August 1SS7 ; ni. Sri. Balasundar Ammal. 
Only child Sri Lakshmi. Edvc : Maharajah's 
College. Pudnkotah ; Christian College and 
Law College, Madras Member, 3Iadras Leg. 
Council (1923-30) ; Alderman, Corporation of 
Madras. Mayor of Madras ; Deputy Leader, 
Congre-^s Paity, Went to prison twice 1931 and 
1'132 in connection with the (.ivil Disobedience 
movements. President. Madras District Con- 
fess Committee; Piesident, Indian Motion 
Pietuie Congress ^Member, Indian Leg. 
A'S'semidy since 1935 : Member. All-India 
I Congiess tommittee. Fublu-nhon'i : ‘'Rights 
of Citizens.*’ Address: ” Sundra,” Tya- 
garayanagar, Madras, 

SAUNDERS, Majok-Gexekal. Macax, C.B., 
D S.O., Commander, Lahore District, since 
193S. b. 9 No\. 1SS4. m. Maijory. d. of 
francis Bacon. Educ.: Malceru Collece ; 
R.M.A.. Woolwich. Lieut., Royal Field 
Artillery, 190:3; Lieut., Indian Army, 1907; 
Capt., 1912- Major, 1918; Bt.-Lieut.-Col., 
1919 ; Col. 1923. in India till 1914, except for 
a year in Russia ; StalT Capt.,2ad Royal Naval 
Brigade, 1914, operations in Belgium and 
siege of Antwerp; Operations in Gallipoli, 
1915. from 1 st landing to evacuation; (j.S.O. 
3 in Egyptto March 1916 ; Bng-Major, Eastern 
Persian Field Force to Ajiril 1917; Opera- 
tions in Mesopotamia, 1917-18 ; G.S.O, 
2 and Inteiligeiice Officer with Major-Genl. 
Duunerville’s .Mission through K. W. Persia 
to the Caucasus. 1918; G.S.O. 1. Caucasus 
Section, G.H.Q. British Salonika Force, 1919 
(wounded, despatches five times, D.S.O. 
i;t.-Lt.-(’o!.); P.S.C, Camberle\, 1920; 
Military Attache, Teheran, Persia,’ 1921-24 ; 
D.D.M.I.. Armv Headquarter*, 1924-29; 
D M O., 1030 ; C’omdr., M'ana Bdc., 1931-34; 
Comdr., Didhi Independent Ede., 1934-36; 
A 1>. C to iI..M. the King, 1932-05. Address: 
l.ahore. 

SAYERS. EuedluK’K. C.I E (1937); King's 
Poliie Alcdal (1926): Cleucial Service Medal 
(l'i21). In-^pector-CJencral of PoIk e. b. 
22inl July ]8,S5. m, Elizabeth d. of M. J. 
lioyau, M 1). 1909. Ednc. : Foyle College, 
Loiid'uideriy. and Trinitv College, Dublin. 
.Toiiied ludiau Police 26rh Nov. 1906 : D. I. CL 
ot Police 1929- Commi'j-^iouer of Police, 
Madias, 19 h>; luspectoi-General oi Police, 
Mailias, 1937. Address. Aidmavle, Adyar, 
Madias. * 

SCHOFIELD. Af.FREP, B.Sr. (Econ.); His 
Majesty's Trade Commissioner, Calcutta, b. 
1889. VI. Gladys Eleanor d. of A. E. Hawkes 
Burton-on-Trent. Educ: Manchester School 
of Commerci'. and University of London. In 
business m 5fanchesrer. 1909-12; Lecturer in 
Economics, London County Council. 1912-14 ; 
served with Briti-'h Expeditionary Force, 
1915-lS; Lecturer in Economics, etc. to Ban- 
kers’ Institute 1919-20 : appointed to Inland 
Revenue Department, London. 1921-23 and 
Department of Overseas Trade. 1923-1930. 
Publications : “ Routine of Commerce ” and 
“ Ciiminercial Practice”. Address : Bengal 
Club, Calcutta. 
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bCOTT, Jobs Goedos Cameeos, II.A. (Cantab.) ' 
Mediceval and ilodern Languages Tripos i 
(1911); Principal. Prince of ^Vales’3 Royal 
Indian ililitary College, Dehra Dun. b . ! 
14 March ISSS. w. to Audrey, y'oungest ! 
d. of Colonel J. Scully. Educ : Marlborough' 
College, and Pembroke College, Cambridge, 1 
Appointed to the duel’s College Branch of! 
the Indian Educational Ser%ice in 1912; i 
Assistant Master, Daly College, Indore. 1912: j 
Principal. Prince of ^Yale5‘s Royal Indian Mill- 1 
tary College, October 1 921. Address: Prince, 
of Wales's R.I.M. CoUege, Delira Dun, U.P. I 
s-EX Kshitish Chandka. BA. (Calcutta),! 
19u9, BA. (Cambiidge, Tripos in Moral' 
Sciences. 1912), Additional Judue. Biuh 
Court. Bombay, b. 1S'^S. m. to Lila Das- 
Clupta. Educ, . Pre.sideucy College, t akutta 
and Trinity Hall, Cambridue. .Foined I.C.S 
1913 : Assistant Collector. 2»asik and Dharwar 
districts 1913-1921) ; As5l^t^lut Judge. Dliar- 
^>a^. Sholapur, Khandesh and Thana'distiicts. 
1920-1923 ; Assistant Remembianrer ol 
Legal Adairs and ^jecretary to Leuisiative 
Council. 1923-24 , Deputy Secretary. Leiial 
Department, 1924-2o . Dktiict and'b'essions 
Judge, Tliana and Kanaia di-trkts. 192J 
and 1025-2.S : Regi-tiar of iliuh Court. 
Appellate Side, 192S-1931 : Dbtiict aiul 
Sessions Judsc, Hjdeiabad (Sind). 1911-34 : 
Remembiancer of Legal Attaiis, 1935-37 ; 
officiated as Judue, High Couit of Bombav 
in 1934, 1936 and .luue 1017 to FcbiuarV 
1939; A<lditional Judge, High Couit of 
Bombay since Man h 1939. A'hire'<$ CiisniiU 
Malabar Hili, Bornliay. 

SEX, SlIlDAU D. K., M.A.. B.C.L. (O.\on) 
LL.B (iiubliii). Bar-at-Lau b 25th of Jui\ 
1S97 at Shillong (As-am). Sun of Mr. B X 
Sen. late I’mance Minister I 
and Cliul Secretary, Xa-| 
bha State jn Dime, t/r of: 
Late Artliur Gidioi.. 
M*‘niber of the London 
Stuck E.X'hange. LV.; at 
the lorniaii'’ Cliri'tian 
College, Lahore; Oriel 
C ri 1 1 e g C , Oxford; 
ruhei'ity of J,oiulon, 
and Gray’s lun Lomlon. 
:M X in Kiigli-h. and 
Efonomu^, Cjuvcrsity of 
the Punjab Stood Fir=t in the M A \ 
Examination in English with Eir-t 
Class. Denzil-Ibbetson Prizeman. Punjab 
Cniversity. 1921. The Indian to 

obtain Fir-t Cla^s Honours m Law 
at Oxford. Senior Professor of Enuli'-h. 
D. A. V. College, Lahore. Legal Ad\i«»r. 
Patiala, 1920. L^gal A<lvi-er to the Dele- 
gation of the Chamber of Pnncc'' m ihigland, 
i927. Foreign Minister, Patiala. 1929-32 Chief 
Minister, Mandi State, l933':-»9. Eoieigu 
and Education Minister, Patiala 1939 
Adviser to the Chamber of I’riiuus m England, 
1935, 1930 and 1937. Addre&s : Patiala. 
SEX, Sr^IL CnAXiiR^. C.B E. (1037), M Sc 
{1st Cla'-';). LL l‘> , Gold Medali-t, Fnivfr-ity 
of Calcutta and Iiicorporated So<i(Ty 
Solicitor to the GoveriiTnent of India at 
Calcutta and Ad\oc.ite. High Court of Cal- 
cutta. m. Ashalata Sen ; Educ. * Presulenry 


College and University Law College. Calcutta- 
Adviser to the Government of India in con' 
nection with the Indian < ompanies Act- 
aud the Intlian Insurance Act ■ Member for 
sometime 01 the (. entral Legislative Assembly 
and Coun-.‘il of State Pt'bUcations . Indviii 
{.'oinpames Alt (jointlv with Sir Xrependranath 
Sircar) Addie^s : 30. Xandan Road. 

Bhowanipore. Calcutta : 6. Old Post Office 
Stieet. Calcutta. 

SEX USUA Xath. CBE. (1931). Director 
Mauigmg Editor, Associated Pres' 
of India b. 0th October. l&SU, Ed’‘c ■ at 
Ripon College. Calcutta. Ad<heis : As'oriated 
I’lesS of India, 4, Pailiamtnt Stieet. X'ew Delhi. 

SEXAXAA'AEE, Dux Stlphex. Minister of 
Agriculture and Lands. CTOverument of 
Ceslon^ b. 20th October. 1SS4 . in. to 
Jiis Eiusly Maude Duimwille . Ed/'c. . 
St. Thomas’ College Planter, pxhJk'ntwns . 

Patiiotism ” Address 
woodland'. Castle >street, Colombo, Ceylon. 

SETALVAD, SlBCniM.\KLAT,nARIPAP, K.C.LE. 
t 1 V’ LL.D. Adjvocate, High Court. Bombay, 
0 . July 1866. m. Kri.shnagavri, d. of Xurbheram 
Rughnathdas, Govt. Pleader, Ahinedabad. 
Educ.: Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
Pleader, High Court, Bombay; Admitted as 
Advocate, High Court ; Member. Soiithbormigh 
Reforms Committee, 1918 ; Member, Hunter 
( omniittee, 1919; Additional Judge, Bombav 
High Court, 1920 ; Moml er, E.xeriirive Council 
of Governor of Bombay, Jan. 3921 to June 
1923 ; and Vice-Chancellor, Bombay Uni- 
versity, 1917-1929. -Iddrefs ; Setalvad Road, 
Malab.ir Hill, Bombav. 

SETHI. R\m Lai. R vt LAiiAburv. M Sc (Punjab) 
3917; B Sc Agriculture (Ldiiiburgh), 1021. 
Scbctcd IAS in Deceiabcr 1921. AssGtant 
Agrnultiual Expert, Jmjierial Council of 
Agricultural R»s«aiih, Imperial Seerttariat, 
New DcUii h 2()th April JS94. Ednc. ' at 
Government College, Laliorc, and Univer.'itv 
of Edinburgh Ecnuomio Btjtuiust to Govern- 
ment, UP, from 3922-.3r): .Secretary Adci-cr 
to Sir Jubn RU'S.-ll, 393»;-37: Assistant Agri- 
cultural Expert, imperial Council of Agri- 
cultural Rc'Caroh, 1937 onwards. Awarded 
title ot Rai Bahadur. June 1937. PuUiratiows : 
about a dozen scientihc papers on different 
aspects of rice and sugarcane cultiv.ation in 
the U P. Address • Assistant Agricultural 
J.xpt rt. Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Rcfcearcli. Imperial Secretariat, Xew Delhi. 

SHAlJl L.\L, Rt Hon .Sin. M.A. (Punjab). 
lo95, BA. Hoiiouis (Oxford). 1S9S . B G L. 
Hon. (Oxloid), 1.S99 : Hoii JjL D. (Punjab); 
Jiutleu Sauskiit Scliular, (Oxiorci), 1S96 : 
Artlen Law Scholar (Gra\'& Inn). 1899 ; 
Honom.sman of Council of legal Education, 
3S99, Special Prizeman in 'Constitution^’, 
Law, 3S99, Appointed Mcinlter 01 the Privy 
Council, 19.J4 : Resigned Judicial Committee, 
1930. 6. Mav 1874 Educ. : at Govt. College, 
Lahore. Balliol College, Oxford Practi.'Ccl 
at the Bar 1890-1913 Ojfg Judge. Punjab 
Chief Court, 1913 and 1914; Permanent 
Judge, 1917 ; Judge, High Court, Lahore, 

. 1919 ; First Indian to be appointed per- 
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inanent Chief JUitiee, May, ll*:20-1034. 
Elected by Punjab Umveit'ity to the Leg. 
Council in IblU and 1013. Fellow and 
Syndic, Punjab Vm\ersiTy: Lean, Law 
Faculty ; Bencher of the Huii'ble Society of 
Gray’s Inn. robUcoiion^, : Lecture-^ on 
Pri\ate International Law : Commentaries 
on the Punjab Alienation of Land A«t and 
Punjab Pre-emption Act etc. Aildft'iS : 
2, Bhagwandas Hoad, IN’ew Delhi. 

SHAHAB-LD-DIX, The Hopple Khax 
Bahadur Sir Chaudhari. Kt. (lOoOh B.A. 
LL.B., Advocate Higli Court Speaker, Punjab 
Legislative Assembly, Founder and Piopiietor. 
'■Indian Cases," and "Criminai Law Journal" , 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 101 3 yeal•^; 
President, Municipal Committee, Lahoie. ioi 
4 years and elected President, Ihinjab 
Legislative Council ; re-elected President. 
Punjab Legislatn'e Council, in January 11)27. 
Educ. : Government College and Law College 
Lahore. Started Criminal Law Joiunal 01 
India in l'JU4 and Indian Cases in ibuy. ^Vas 
first elected member, Laliore Municipal 
Committee, in l'J13; President of the 
Corporation in 1922. Elected member. 
Punjab Legislative Council , re-elected 
President, l^ahore Municii'al Commiitce. 
1924. EubhcLitions : Tlie Ciimmai Law 
Journal of India; Indian ( ase and t\\o 
Punjabi poems, •: Legislati\e As- 

sembly, Lahoie. 

SHAHPFBA, Baja Dhiraj Uhaid Sin'ghji, 
Baja SAHi'D of. 7th March I 6 TC. Sucect-d- 
ed to gadi in 1032. Permanent salute i) 
guns, .-lihinss: Shahpura (Kajputana). 

SHAIKH, M.UI3IO0P Hasax Khax Ha.ti Kiian 
Bahadur, Laiuiloid. Magistrate, Di'-t. Patna, 
Bihar and <Jii&s<i. Mcinbei. Ix'uWatise 
Assembly, Deputy leader of oi»pOsition in 
Behar Assembly and Leader 01 Muslim I caL'UC 
Group in Assembly, Barh. b. ISO.') in 
Musaimiiat Bibi Maiiaiti-un-Kisaii. J^dne : 
at M.A.O. College, Aligaih. V.P. M'as 
Chairman of the Baih Muuii ipality for thiee 
yeaia and Chaliman of the Loc.al Bo.ird for 
three years, Secretaiy of the Central Co- 
operative Bank, Baih . Diicctor of the 


SHA^'KAil Bau, Haltiangadi, B.A., C.I.E. 
(1931) ; b, 20 September 1SS7. tn. Dma Bai. 
Edi'c: Government College, Mangalore and 
Presidency College Madia?. Superintendent, 
Go\ernment of India, Finance Department, 
1922-24 • Indian Audit and Accounts Service, 
1924 : Assist. Secretary, Government of 
India Fmanc-^ Dei>artment, 1924; Under- 
Secietary. 1925 Deputy Secretary, 1926 ; 
Budget Officer. 1926-31 : Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 19*27, 1930 and 1931; Dy. Control- 
ler oitiu* Cuireiicy. Bombay. 1931 Controller 
of the ( urrcncy, 1935 : feecretary. Saraswat 
Co-operative Hou-ing ^o^.lety Ltd.. Bombay, 
191 . 5-10 . Pre-ident. K.inaia Sara.-wat Associa- 
tion, Bi.mbay. 1931-32 ; President, Maha- 
'■abha ot Chitiapur Sara^wat'^, 1932. 
President, Kaniatak Association. Bombay, 
1937-3S ; Presidtiit, Bombay Homceopathic 
Medical Association, 1937*3S- Publiraiions : 
Indian Ihoueiit in Shtliey and Tennyson; 
Tales from feociety ; The Chitrapiir Saraswat 
Directory. 19'J3. Adihcss : 2, Laburnum 

Load, Boml-ay. 

S n A A K A 1 ; '* H A S T fl T, XarcsixhSHASTRI 
Pandit Jotirmartund. " Daivgnamuk- 
talanU.a"; A'-tioiuimer. A'*trolo 2 er and 
LaiuUoid./*. 19 Dec. )/>. Annapurnubai, 
•I'.oi Vedamuiti i in udianudixil of Laxmesh- 
war. DoMiitti, Compiler of the 

Auiiiuil Indian ( ahiid ir known a-* " Hos- 
Mitii Puii'hing". Publi-lier 01 the annual 
general prediction?. Pubhcaiiomi : Annual 
Indian Calendar* Bhammi-Dipika in 
Sanskiit (a treatise on Astiology); Kala- 
chandiika in Sanskrit, Saiiliita Tajak-Sara 
(atreati'e on A-irology) with Commentary 
in Mauuhi ; Daivanja Batnakar in San<krit 
(a treatise oi) Astiologj) ; Gnha Ratna Mala 
in ^au'klit (a tieatise on Astioiioiii> ), has 
coiitiibutoii an ankle on “ Indian Calendar 
Beioiiu." ]<ubUshe<i in “ Wluii India Thinks," 
edited b\ C. Bobelt-' oi CaleiUta. The 
llistoiy of Canoj'Us in English, 

liistoiy ot 1 I'a Major ^^aJltalU^lli-MaIlk), 
llaceli. l>}\aiwar DlsC. 

SllAllMA. II c. 21 P.F. (Lend), ilomber, 
BUMP, and J'AIBA (London), Cert. Press 
Tcehuology (Loudon), Superiutendent, The 
British linlia Pre>s, Bombay. ,s\ of late 
J*andit Shaiubliulal Sharma, 

I'lof. Dalv (olltue, Indore. 
b 1901. ' : at Thi' 


PiOMiicial Co-opeiati\e Bank, Biliar and 
Orissa ; Member of the Patna District Board ; 
Family enjoys the hci editary title of ** Klun" 
fiom the time of Shah Alani II. IMoglnil 
Empeior, and liad been granted consulerat»le 
landed piopeities with 10 ,(JOO cavalry and 
infantry. The late Ahmed Ali Khan, his 
great-gicat-graiidfather. wa^ the Coiniiiandcr- 
iu-(-'hii‘f to the IMoghul Empeior BesidC'^ 
other aucestois weie 21mi>teis in the Moghul 
Couit and Governor ot Bihar chuiiig Aloghul 
Empeior's time. Family helped the Briti-h 
Government at the time of 21utiiiy of 1S.57 ; 
Khan c>ahib (1924) . Khan Bahadur (1931). 
Addro^s . Mahniood Gaideii, Baih, Di^tiict, 
1‘atua, Biliar and Oiksa 


AjuuTlligh Sehoul and P.M. 

V. College. Biindabaii. m 
Saraswati Dt \ 1 , 1921 Jhi- 
tcrod life U'- Storc-kecjior 
and ''pi'ci.ih-'C’d in the art of 
piintmg . SujH'iintrudcnt. 

** The " Indian D a 1 1 v 
Tcleiziaph. ” 1921-1924 ; 

M.uiaiier, ’* The Inde- 

pendence and the Indian 
I'rince 1923-1924 ; 

Stationery iV Printing Department. Indore, 
1924-1939 Ex-Ui!H‘io Superintendent. *‘ The 
Ooveruinent Central Bonk l)e})Ot," 1936-39 ; 

Secretarv, ** The All-Iudia Ahiljotsava 

Coniniittc‘ 0 ," and “"The Ahilyotsava Statue 
Committee" Indore, siuee 1925. 21uuicipal 
Councillor Indore City, 1937-39. -Awarded 
title of Saiiit\a ifani-lii in 1937, ami Saliitya 
BhusUaii u 1939 6 / Jagat Guru. Lhainuan, 


Superintendent, 
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The Arya bamaj (joldcu Jubilee, Indore, : 
1038 ; McmbLT, Euard of The Trustees for ' 
the Improvements of the City of Indore/’ 
1939 Also associated ■^ith various public 
institutions and societies. Aildress : the 

* British India Press/ Bombay 10. 

SHARMA. Paxdit Pyaee Lal, M.A.. LL.B., 
il.L A., ex-ilinister for Lducation. U.P. 
6. Peb. 1873, Educ. : Meerut Schools, 

Agra College and Meerut College. Took 
M.A. degree as a private candidate while 
servmg as Reader to the Sessions Judge 
of Meerut in 1898. Joined the Meeiut 
Bar in 1910 and took LL.B. degree 
soon alter. Xon-co-operated in 1920 ; re- 
joint'fi the profession in 19 i:j- 26 : has been 
associated with Congress acti\ities since 1905 : 
vorked as Secretary. Pio\imial Congie^s 
Committee, for a imiidicr of years tluiing 
X.C.O. ^Movement : was elected as a Member 
of the Le:rislative Assembly, V.P., I*-*'!? 
Resigned Ministership in March 1938. 
Address : Tiiak Road, Meerut. 

SHARPLKV. I-'okBLS MTiyor. BSc.. Lug 
(Lou‘1 ) : Ph.l) , r.R.S !•: . MIL 1... M.I.E. 
(Iiid.) . Piofessor of mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering, Indian Si liool of Mines. I)li<inbad. 
buice 192(5: b. Dublin, 7th Januaiy 1807, 
w. Kathleen M. Kiikwood. Eilinbuiuh, 
grnnd-inere of Robeit and ^\■illlam Cbanihc’is. 
publi-lsers, Ediiibuigh, Edur : J>ul*llu; 
Kdiubuiuh. .\itei eoiiRileting an Kn'iiiu'eung 
appiPnth*C''hij». sened as As^i'-tant and 
Manager re-'P'^ctivelv with Duidiu and 
Edmbiugh eugiiieeiiiig tiniis. jcujusl Idectiie.d 
Rngiiieeiiug Dept 01 the HcMiot-Wart College, 
Edmhiirgh. Ill 1921 first mun mg on the irem lal 
stall and later undertaking speual ie'eai«h 
on the theimal and eieetiic.il pn.'peities of 
hviithetic lesiii-,; >iii(e joiiuug j>rt>eiit T> 0 '.t 
lias devoted consideiable time to proldems 
111 eonneetKui with \i'ion and ilhinunation 
HI coal iiiiii*'> and has laiblrslied ■•ever.il 
]'apeis on tiie &ubje( t, . tennis 

obsei vatifiiial a-'tiononiv, photogia]»hy 
Cl'ih' I'nited SeiMce, Calcutta. Addr^'^s : 
ludian School 01 Mines, Dlianb.id, liihai. 

vSHASXRI, PiiAFUt: DUTT. Pli.D. (Ivid). JbSe, 
Litt. Hum. (Oxon). M.A , B T. Jlcm M.O.L , 
(Punjab): Vicl\asag.ir (Calcutta); Sh.istia- 
^achaspati (Xadia); l.li.S. . Principal, 
Ilajshahi College, 1933-37 ; Sen. Piof. of 
Mental and Moral Pint, m Prcsjdeiicv Coll.. 
Calcutta, cilice 1912: ITinciji.il. liooghlv 
Co^t. College, 1927. b. 20 June. 1885. 
Eliir.: Universities of Lahore, Oxford, Kiel 
Bonn and Pans. Del. to ami Sectional Pres, 
at 4th Int. Congre's of Philosopiiy hel<l at 
J5ologiia. 1911 : invited to lecture in 
Unnersities of (itneva. l-’Iurence and Rome, 
191:3-14. ^'isited the U.S.A. ami Canada m 
1920-22 and invited to address tiie Universities 
of Harvard, Cornell, Princeton. Yale, Johns 
Hopkins and Toronto. Invited us Sectional 
President at 5th International Congress of 
Idniosophy, Xaples, 1924. Delivered a seiies 
of lectcues before tlie University of Geneva 
by sxiecial iovitaticn in January 1935. 
V nblicat 10713 : Several works and articles on 
philoso})hical, educational, literary, religious 
and social ''ubjects. Address : Bharati- 
Bliawaii, 3, Multan Road, Lahore. 


SHEKHDin Moiia.mld Kha-' Bahapi r (1931), 
M A., LL.B.. Judge. High Court, Lahore, b. 
2nd December, 1889. Ed/u.. mostly at 
Lahore, started as a Lavver in 191U : Vke- 
President and President of the Municipal 
Committee, Gujraiiwala, 19I(j-l!'33 ; Assistant 
Legal Remenduanecr. 1933 , Additional 
Judge, High Court. lo ,;54 ; Member, Delimi- 
tatiou Committef, li'.jj , spL<ial Oflicer to 
Government, Puniab, lojo . Additional 
Judge, High Court. May 1939 , PuL-nc Judge, 
3()th March, 1937. Add/t^)> . High Court, 
Lahore. 

SHEPPARD, Samuel Towxsexd, London 
Correspondent ot 2'he Times of India, b. 
Bath, Jan. 1880. Educ.: Bradfield and 
Trinity Coll.. Oxiord. m. 1921, Anne. d. of the 
late J. H. Carpenter (died 1934). Joined the 
stad of The Times (London) a« Seeretarv to 
the Editor in 19(i2. A«sj<tant Editor, 'The 
Times o/inrfm, 1997-1923. Editor, 1923-1932; 
Tempr.rary Caj-t intlieArmy, 1917-18; em- 
ployed on the statt of Bombay Brigade, 
Corresponding Member, Indian Historical 
Records Coinmissivn. Pi/bl>eatinn's : Contri- 
buted to 'The 'Tit/us History of the War in 
Soiitli Afiica. “The BvAulla Club : a history", 
“ Bombay Place-names and Street-names, " 
“ .A History 01 the Bombay Volunteer 
Rules ’ ami “ Buiiibav." Edited " Bombay 
lu the days ol (^ueeu .Aiiue " Pt the Hakluvt 
Society. Addi‘'-}-> : The Tnne-s of Indoi. 
Salisbury s-iuare, Hut street, London, 
E.C 4. 

.SH UU MoHAllU \li ]\ II v.V. { Al’ T.M.V SaUPAK SIR, 
(.M Ik, M B U . ;m 1. a (Central), Jagirdar and 
Piovmcial Darbaii h 2!dh Grfitber, 1887. 
Edm at .lliclum Jligii Sehoel. AttiMided both 
Ruund 'J’.ilde Ciuifcd-iiu's iii Jaimion repre- 
senting tin- Indian .\rmy ; Member of many 
.''election Board-. : niendier of 1{. T. Consul- 
tative Corumiftee, presided by the A’iecrov ; 
served in two Urontu r Expeditions and during 
the whole p.niod of the lust Gicat War. 
Addn‘f>s ' Al-Tarit|, Jliehiia 

smRJ,AW, John Fentu-V, il.Rc.VS (1923). 
Veteimaiy Rescan ii Gliicer in charge ot 
Uatliology Impcn.il l'et<iiaaiy Research 
institute, Mukteswar, V P. h. Aug. :31st, 
1899. m. to J.,e-he Jlaimlton (nee Wilk»“s). 
Edna at Geoige JLeriots* Seliuol, Edinburgh , 
Roval (Diek) VeU-uiiary Cullege : University 
of l-.dinliurgh Assistant to Profc'-sur of 
i’athology, Roval (Dick) A'ett'nnary College, 
1022-27. Profc'-sor of P.itliologv, Punjab 
Vetermary College, 1927-1930: 'omeer in 
charge. Pathologv, 1930 Cuntiibutitms on 
numerous vefennary '•i-ienTilic sui)jeet.s. 
Addirss : Impetial Veterinarv Researtli 

Institute, Aluktcswar. V V. 

SHIRNAME, Dn. TuKAUVM GOPAL, B.Ag. 
(Bom), Ph.D. (Wales), F S 8. (Loud), F.R. 
Econ. S (Loud) b .November 12, 1899. w. 
to Shaiitabai, of (i. S. D.irekar of Poona. 
Educ: at Poona, Aberystwyth (Wakes) and 
London. Denionstr.itor and Lecturer in 
Agricultural Economie,, Agricultural College, 
Poona (1925-39) ; J'Cut on study leave by the 
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Govt, of Bombay to England for advanced 
stu^lies (1930-32) : attached to work with the 
Indian Trade Commissioner, London, (1932) ; 
Professor of Atincultiual Economics. Airricul- 
tural (. olle^e. Eoona, from Oct. 1932 : on 
deputation to the Govt, of India as Marketing 
OihLcr from i'cb. l')33-3U ; fmm July 1939, 
Chief Maiketiim Odicei, Jlombav P^o^illce, 
Boml'uy ; tra%elled -widely in Euiope and 
all i’roNinceb and States in India, Buinia and 
Balucliistau atudyiug agricultural, bocial, 
economic, educational and inaiketmg con- 
ditions. C'oric-spundent 101 Intlia. Tuter- 
national Coiifeience or Agrn uliural Economists 
(1932-34) ; organi-cd the Imliaii Society 
01 Aginultuial Eiouoniics and it-' hist 
Sccretaiy (1919): Secictary. Bombay Emit 
and Veuctuble IMaikctinu ( oininittie, (19.34): 
Examinci in Bomb.iy Tuiver-ity lor b.Au , 
B.Sc. (Airri ) and !M. Coin. Sei letary Derran 
Maiatha Ediiranon Association, Poona (1927- 
34) : Cliainnan, shii >hi\a3i Maiatlia Society, 
Poona (19:34-3.")); Member. u.T.P. Railway 
(’onmiittee. Piovinrial Board of Ruiai 
Development. Piovnui.d Fruit and Vegetable 
Market Committee. Pohl\>'ntUn\'$ : Maiketing 
of some ol the agiicultural products exi*orted 
from Bombay to the I'nited Kingdom ; 
Studies in the cost ot production 01 ciops 
in the Bombay Deccan: several papers on 
maiketing, financial and bocuil analysis 01 
lainiiug. (O-t ot piodiution or <iops. etc. 
Address : Chier Maiketing Otfacer, Bombay, 

SlIKOFF, R.\0 Sahui) CIII'NIL.VI. Motilvl, B.A., 
Dcwaii, Ratlani State blnce September 1937. 
b. on 22ud 2>o\enibtT 1S71 e. at Surat, j 
Bombay, Kadud, Alnnedabad and Bliavnagar. 

I’abSed Jlatric, 1SS7, B.A. 
IS'Jl. He started life as a 
teacher in M'adliwan High 
School, 1692 ami borved for 
ir> vcais, Appoiiiteil Edu- 
cational Su])enntcmlont. 
Dhrangadhr.i state, 1907. 
Head Master of Alfred High 
Si'hool, Rajkut and Educa- 
tional lusptntor, Rajkot 
state in 1911. General Kar- 
I'hari, Rajkot State, in 1919 
and Chief Karbhari. 1921. 
Accomp.iiucd the late Th.ikor Saheb ot 
Rajkot to Eiighind in 1924 and had the honour 
of l)cing prc'-cntcd to H. ^I. the late King 
Kni])ciur on the uccabion of a le\ei* at St. 
James’ palaie. Retired from RajKut State 
btTMci*, 19:U. 'J'he W 1 S. Ageiiev eaiiterred 
ufion him the powers ot a Bench Magistrate 
(1st rla-s) in jlajkot Ci' il station J>ewan. 
Paitaligaih State, Rajj'Utana. 1934-1037 
pymi'iiu’ht Jz/./zc's-; Ci\il Station, Rajkot, 
Kathiawar. Ph-^< n( .BA/zt w . Ratlani, Central 
India. 

SHUJAUDDIK, Kiulvua, M.A. (Punjab), 
B.A., LL.B. (Cambridge), LL.D. (Dublin), 
Barribter-at-L:u\ (Lincoln’s Inn). 6. 27 Sept. 
1S87. Hon. Prof . Englibh Literature, Ibla- 
mia Coll., Lahore. 1900-1008 ; Lecturer, Uni- 
versity Law’ Coll, Lahore, 1917-1919; 


Fellow, Punjab Univ.. since 1917; Member 
of the Syndicate of the Univ. since 1921; 
Hon. Secretary, Islamia College, Lahore; 
Founder and Hon. Secy. Punjab Muslim 
Educational Conference, Lahore. Mnce 1922. 
ilember of Council. All-India Muslim League ; 
Municipal Commissioner, Lahore, 1927-1930; 
Member, Bar Council. High Court, Lahore: 
Member of the Court of Muslim Univ., Aligarh : 
Chairman, Rece])tion Committee of the 
AU-India Muslim Educational Conference, 
1933 ; appeared before the Parliamentary 
Joint Select Committee in London on. behalf 
cf Che All-Tndia Muslim Coiif<rence, 1933, 
awarded Jubilee 5Iedal. 1935: Member, 
Council of Law Reporting. High Court, 
Lahore. Publications: Ihiblished a Com- 
nieutarv on the Punjab Relief of Indebtedness 
Act, 1934, : 3, Begum Road, Lahore. 

SHUKLA. Paxdit RAvr>JHANK.\R. B.A., LL.B., 
M.L A., Ex-Pnme Minister, C P. Government. 
b. 1870. ni. to Shrimati Bhawani Bai. Edue. : 
at Kagpur Hislop College and Jubbulpore 
Law School Head Master, Khairagarh High 
School for 3 years. Joined Bar 'in 1908. 
IVas arrested as a non-co-operator in 1921 but 
released due to popular upheaval. Sentenced 
to 6 years' imprisonment m 1939. to 2 years’ 
inipribonment and tine Rs. 500 in 1932. 
Practice licence cancelled by Government 
ill 1932 but restored in 1935. Entered Legis- 
lative Council, 1923. as member. Swaraj Party. 
Chairman, District Council, Raipur, from 192*6. 
Minister for Education, July 1937 and spon- 
sored Vidya Mnndir scheme. Prime Minister 
j from August 193S to lOth November 1939. 
Address : Budhar’>ff‘"t. llaipur, C. P. 

SHUTTLKWDRTH, GRahvm D E N N I S 0 N, 
J E. Senior Partner, Croft A Forbes, Exchange 
Brokers, Bombay. 6. 17 June 1889. m. 
Margaret Ellen Anderson (15 March 1917). 
Educ. : St Lawrence College, Ramsgate, and 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst. Cum- 
iiiisbioiied. 

SIKANDER Hi’AT KHAX. M.UOR THE HON'BLE 
SiKUAH Sir. K.B.E. (1933). K.B , D U L , of 
Mali (Attock District). Premier, Punjab, 
since 1-4-1937. A. .5tli June 1892. 8011 of 

late Xawab Mohaiilinad Hyat Khan, C.S.I . 
K I. II.. Khan Baluulur of M’ah (Attock 
District); married 1912: the sons, five 
daughters. Edac : M. A. 0. College, Aligarli, 
rniversity College, London. Served 
Emopcan M'ar, 1914-18; Third Afghan 'SVar 
1919 with 2 07th Paujabi>5 ; first Indian to 
coimuaml a Comi)any on aitive service; 
Vice-Chairman, Attock District Board : 1st 
Cla-s Honorary Magistrate, 1919-30, Member 
of the Punjab Legislative Council since 1021 : 
Non-olhcial member of the Provincial Police 
( oininiTtee, 192t* ; Chairman, Punjab Reforms 
CoTumittee, 1928: Temporary Member of the 
Executive Council of the Governor of the 
Punjab. August to November 1929 ; Revenue 
ileinber, Punjab Government, 1930-3.') ; Acting 
Governor of the Punjab, 1932 and 1934^ 
Deputy Goveriu>r, Reserve Bank of India' 
February 19.55 to October 1936. Recreation : 
Shooting, ruling and g.irdening. Addresf.es ■ 
AVah, Attock District; 98, Upper Mai! 
Lahore ; The " Boundary ”, Simla E. 
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SIKKIM, iliHAP.AJA OF, H. H. MaHAPvAJA SIP 
Tashi XAiiGYAL. K C S I. (1031)), K C.I.E. 
(1923). b. 26 Oct. I»y3 ; . 9 . oi late Maharaja 
Sir Thutob Xamcryal. K.L'.I E. of »ikkim. m. 
grand-daughter of LuiiLhen SholkhamKReuent 
of Tibet). Edvc. ■ Mayo College, Ajaier ; St. 
Paul’s School. Oarjeeiinu. Addret>i, : The 
Palace. Uangtuk, bikkim. 

SIXGH, DrnoA Xapayan, iLxJon, Raja of 
Tirwa. I 1S90. f-. At Mayo Colle2e. 

entered public life 1915, President, Joint 
Conference of Talucidars and Zrmindars, U.P . 

1922, r.P. Social Con- 
ference 1923, VP 
Kshattriya Sahha. etc ; 
President, V P Hindu 
Sahha 1933-36, President 
for several years to date 
of A. I. Shuddhi Sahlia. 
Chairman, District Board, 
I'arrnkhabad 1923-27 ; 
Member, V- P. Legislative 
Council 1924-27 ; Member, 
Court of MarJs, V. P.. 
1924-27, 1934-37 and 1937 
to date ; Member, V. P. 
Delimitation Committee : Mcmbt-r, U.P. 
College. Benares. B. R. College, Agra, Padrauna 
High School, Pre-sideut and founder A K. K. 
High School, Tirwa: Member Seva Samiti, 
Allahabad, V P. Liberal League, Vice- 
President A. P. Zemindars’ Association. Chair- 
man, Indian Insurance CAiiipany, Director, 
A.I.V. Assurance Co. Visited Europe 192S. 
He got a commission in regular army in 1919. 
promoted Captain 1924, Major 103o. ' iMinistcr 
of Communications. Pirst U.P. Cabinet. 
Ad(hei,>> : Tirwa, District Farrukliabad. 

SINGH, Gaya Pkasad, BA. B L , Pleader, 
Muzalfarpur, Ldnc.' Muzaffarr-ur, Patna, 
Calcutta; Pounder and Hony. Secy o^To^\n 
Hall Library, Muzalturpur. 

Elected Member of the 
Indian Legidative A-iscni- 
bly (1924-1934). ol the 
Standing i-’inaiice Com- 
mittee ; Jbouiider Mem- 
ber of the Aero Club of 
India and Burma ; Mem- 
ber of the Guv eniiiig BoUy 
of the Indian School 
Mint's, Dhanliad , Member 
of the Empire Parliamen- 
tary Associ.ition. iTesi- 
ded o\er the 13th .-session of the All-India 
(including Burma) Postal and R 31. S., 
Eeliar and Ori'^-a I’rovincial Conference’ 
Muzalfarpur. 1933; 5rh Session of tiie Burma 
Provincial Kshattriva Xavyuvak s.m'gh 193:3 
Rangoon: Sth Se-^sioii of the Punjab 

Provincial Depressed Clas-es Confers nee. 
Amrit-^ar, 1933 ; opening cerenu/ny of the 
All-India Arts and Crafts Exhibition. Dellii, 
1933: 12th Session of the U. F. Provintiai 
Postal and R. M. S. Conference. Benares, 
1934. Member of the Governing P.ody’, 
G.B B. College. Mnzaftarpur : Honv. Secretary’ 
Yuveraj Butt High School, of Del, Dt! 
Lakhimpur-Kheri ; Author of Khadder 
(Name Proteetion) Act 1934 passed by 
the Central Legi-lature; Author of ‘‘ Pictorial 
Kashmir.’' AddiCbS : iluzalfarpur (Behar). 



I SINGH, Kunwar Sir Maharaj, M.A. 
I (Oxford), Bar-at-Law, C.I.E., Member, U.P. 
I L^gii. Assembly, 1937. b. 17 May 1378. 
I m. to Gimwati Maya Das, d. of the Hie 
j Rai Bahadur ^faya Das of Ferozepur 
! (Punjab). Educ.: Harro%v and Ball. Coll., 
I Oxfoid: Bar.-at-Law, Middle Temple, 
j 1902. Ent. U.P. I.C.3. 1904; Asst. Sec. to 
i Govt.cflndb, Dept. cf Edimaiioc, 1911; Mag. 
J and Collr. of Haimrpur. U.P , 1917; Deputy 
j Commissioner. Hardui, 1913: Secy, to U.P. 
Govt., 1919 ; Dy. isetietary. Govt, of India, 
Education Dept., 1920-23. Dy, Commissioner, 
Bahraich, 1923 ; Commissioner, Allahabad, 
1927: Commissioner. Benares. 1923; Allahabad, 
1929, Chief Minister. Jodhpur. 1931. Agent- 
Gtnerul to the Government of India in South 
Atrica, 1932. Member, Executive Council, 
I . P. Govt , 1035 ; Member, U. P. Legislative 
Assembly, 1937. EuUications : Annual 
Report on Co-operative Credit Societies in 
the U. P. 1903-1909 ; Reports on Indians 
m !Mautitius. J^ritidi Guiana and in South 
Ea^t .\fiica and vaiious contriliutious to the 
piCas. Addrei-: ' Liukiiow. 

SINGHANIA, Lala Padampat, M L.A. (UP.). 
b. 1905. Governing Director Juggilal 
Karulapat Group of Mills, Ciuvnpore. 
A great pioneer of Te.xtile, Jute, Sugar, 
Hosiery and Od industry 
and aidcnt believer in 
developing all the Industrial 
piospects 01 U.P. and the 
country. His latest acquisi- 
tions Uie steel, Cardl>oard 
uii'l riastic Product 
Industries and 1ms othccs 
in Calcutta. Bombay, etc. 

He I'j a gieat I'hilanthropist 
atul public woiker and a 
j'ation of a luige number 
of ^ social, educational, 
political niul iin-iary institutions. Holds a 
prominent position in India. Is the founder 
oithc irerdiaiits’ Chaml.er of Commerce, U.P., 
Ex-Prosident of the AU-India Federation of the 
Int.iun Clmmlieis of Commerce ; Represen- 
tatne of the common ml eommunitv of U P. 
m the A's-sembly as an In'ie]>eiident. President 
of Ad-Tiuha Murwaii Federation. All-India 
\ aish Maha sahha: Chairman of U.P. Imlustnai 
Financing Corporation Hobbies: Riding, 
Sport-, Music, Building and Studies. Address : 
Kamla Tower, Cawnpore. 

STNfr 2x0 Baron oi' Raipur, rr. 1910; Aroon 
MNHV, BaiiLtoi-at-Law : b. 22 Aug. 1887; 

of l-t Jiaron; w, i^t, 1910, PryaUma 
(d. 192«)), ed of Rai Bahadur J.alil 5Iohan 
(Iiatterjee ; two /f. ; 2iid 1919, Nirpuama, y, 
d 01 Rai Bahailur Lalil ifohan Chatterjec ; 
two Heir: s. Hon, Siidhiudro Prosanno 
Sinha. b 29th October 192U. Address: 7, 
Lord Sinlia Road, Calcutta. 
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SINilA. ANL'l.iKAH Xakayan, M A., E.L. 
(Honours in Englis^h in B A. 11H2). Miniatei, 
Biluir (iovernment in charge oi Binauce. 

L. S. G. and P. W. D. h. July lSc>*): 
E>hic. : Pcitna College and t'nivei'sity Law 
College (Calcutta). Piofessor oi Hiatory, 
T. IS'. J. College, Bhagalpur (1915-lG) . 
em oiled vakil, Patna High Couit and practi^ied 
till 1921 ; non-co-operated after Xagpur 
Congreess ; worked with Mr. Gandhi in his 
famous Champaran agraiian enquiiy in 1917 ; 
was elected A^at. Secretary and then Genl. 
Secietary of the Bihar Provincial ('ongress 
(. ommittee for several years : elected Vice- 
( hairman. Patna City Municipality. 192-t 
and Chairman. T)t. Board . elected President. 
Bihar Provincial Conference, 1928 ; elected 
■\Voikina General Secretary, Bihar Central 
Belief Fund, (in connection with liihar 
earthquake), 1914 : elected menibei of the 
Council ot State (192C-29) : elected memher 
ol the Central Assembly (19o5-37); elected 
to the Provincial Assembly. Bihar, 11M7. 
■\Vorkini: General Secietary, Bihar Central 
Beiiet Committee, 1934-35 : General Secretaiv. 
Bihar Piovincial Congress ('ommittee 1934- 
1930 ; Fleeted member of Bihar Lcgidati\c 
Assembly: Finance MiuMer. Bihar Govciu- 
meiit 1937 (Jul>) to 1939 (3id Xo\cmber): 
General Secietaiy, Beceptiou Committee of 
the 53rd Seasiou of the Indian Xationai 
Cougie&s. Aihlren'i : Patna. 

SIXHA, BHrPF.XDKA XAHAY.tyA. B A J A 
Bahaduk (1918), B.A (C.dcutta), of Xa^hipni 
and Zamiiular. b. 15th Xov. ISSs. m. iir>t 
Bani Prem Kutnari and on dclni^e Kaui 
Surya Kuinari. F.duc. : Piesidency i’oUeue. 
and I’niveisity Law College, Cah-iitt.a l-t 
Cla.'ss Hon, Magte, : Trustees ot the Jndiau 
Museum: President oi the India Ait School 
and rc-elec'ted in 1929 : elected to the Benu.d 
Council in 1920 , elected as a co-opted iiieinUtT 
ot the Bo\al Statutoiy Comini>sH)u ; Memhei 
of the B. B. IBiilway Local Ad\i>*ory 
Committee and 3Iiiii^ter to the Go\t. of 
Bengal: Leudei oi tlie Landholdei->' paity m 
the Couucil ; Yu o-Piesidcnt ol the Bcmial 
(Olympic Association. Calcutta, ot Calcutta 
Deaf and Dumb Siluiol. of the Himlu Mi'^-ion. 
Bengal and of the Calcutta Orjihaiiaire , 
Diiector of sevcial Joint Stmk Companies, 
Patron of the Biatachaii ino\ement. -ItW/C". 
.54, Gaiiahat Buad, Ballvsiimue. P O . 
Calcutta ; or Xashipur BajjOuiti, Xashipui 
P.O., Dist. Mursliidabad, Bengal. 

SIXHA. Kumar Gaxcaoano. M A. (1921): 

M. L A. (1924-1030) : elect«*il to the P.iliai 

i.egi''lativp CouiK il lioin Darblianua Geiieial 
Cou'-titvieiiry (1937): Hoii Ke-eauh Siholai 
of the Calcutta University (1922-2:3); Pio- 
piietor, .Siinagur Baj. fi. 24 Sent, 1898 
Edtic.: Piesidency College (Calcutta); Go\t. 
Sanskiit (’ollege' Calcutta ; and Po-t- 
Graduate De^xirtmeiit. Calcutta Univer^irv 
Joined the Sw.uaj>a I’aity in the 
A's^embly (1925). Fleeted a Sei ictarv of the 
Congre.^s Paity in the .\^’semblv. lo 2 S , Lite 
[Member of the Fni]nie P.iiliamentary 
Association : Member ot the Lxec-utive 

Committee of the All-India Hindu s.ibiia 
1920-35; Piesnleut or the Bihai ProMiicLil 


Hindu Sablia fur seveial years ; visited 
Europe. 1930-31 : was in England duiiug the 
first r..ound Table Coiueieuce. Elected 
Deputy Leader of the opposition in the Bihar 
Legi-slative Council (1937) : Member, Bihar 
Sanskiit Council and Bihar Sanskrit Convoca- 
tion ; DUt. Commissioner (for Darbhanua) of 
Boy Scouts Association (1037). PubUcaUons : 
Author of several papers and books. 
Address : P.O. Srinagar, Dist. Purnea (Bihar). 

SIXHA, SAUHCiiinANAnA. Banister, First 
Elected Dy. Piesidenr, Indian Leg. Assembly, 

I fii&t Indian Finance 3Iember, Ex-Member 
Executive Council. Bihar and Orissa Govt . 
1921-1920 : also Piesident of Leg. Council, 
1921-22. Yice-ChanccUor Patna Uuiveisity, 
1930. lie-appointed, 1930. b 10 Xov. 1871. 
7n Siimati Badluka (deed.). Educ. : Patna 
College and C ity College, Calcutta. Called to 
the Bar (Middle Temple), 1893 . Advocate. 
Calcutta Hiuh Couit. 1893 : Allahabad Hiuh 

I Court. 1890 . Patna High Court. 1916. Found- 

! ed and edited Tbe TJlnd'>dnn Eeview. 1899- 
1921 ; Twice Elected Jlcmler. Imperial Leiris- 
lanve ( oiincil. Lle< ted Legislative Assembly, 
1920, Was especi.dlv invited winlt' in England in 
1933. to appear before the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee on Indian Befoims- and submitted 
a lengthv nieTiiorandum on the White Paper 
Irom the sfamlpoiiit or coii'-titutional 
nationalists. Convocation Lecturer at the 
I.ucknow University. 1*,>35. and the Xaaimr 
University, 19:37; received trom Allahabad 
University decree of Jiootor of Letters, 
houon-i in 19.37. FnhUcafwns : “ The 

Partition ot Bencal or the Separation ot 
Bihai.” “Speeches and wiitincs of Sachchi- 
dauanda Mnlia," (1935). Addrebi : Patna, 
Jhiuu. 

SIRCAB SlU XlLRATA.v, Kt. cr. 1918, M. A., 
311). Cal). D u L. (Uxou ). LL.t). (£.) ; 
ConMiltiiig Physician; b. 1 Oct. 1801; of 
Naudal.il Sircar and Thakomoni , m. 
Xirmala M.«]umdar (A'ce) , one s. five d. 
Ed'fc.. Calcutta Univcisity. Founder and 
Pioprictor of National Soap Factory, and 
X.atioiul Tannciy Co : cme of the Founders 
and r*rc.'>itU‘iit of the Carniicbael Medical 
Coliece ,uwl Ho.Npitals and Medical Club, 
C.alcmta : President. ( luttaranjan Seva 

Sarian, Jadavpur Tubenulosis Hospital, 
('hittaianjau Ho-pita! and Post-Graduate 
Department lu ^cienee of the Cab uttu Univer- 
sitv ; snnietime Vn e-Chancellor, Calcutta 
Uiavei-ity . .Member. Lecisiative Council, 
Benual Jddre.ss : 7, Shoit Street, Calcutta. 

Ll'dt . Medical, Calcutta. 

SIBCAB. Sir Xrii*i;n1‘):a X.tTii. Kt., K.C.S.T, 
(19''.C), 31 A., B.L , m Xabanalim Ba-u, e.d. 
of Duicadas f^dne. : Prc'-ideucy Collecc, 

Calcutta, Lincoln^ Inn. iharti-ed at Bhacal- 
poie in JUhara- {>li ader since 1807. [Mtouher 
ot Miboidinate Judicial Servne. 1902-05 First 
Honouisiuan in Bar I'mal [Michaelmas T'erni, 
1907: lb>^ou^^ In [Mathematu's, Phvsii-s and 
Cle-mi-.try in B.A . AI A , in Cheinis*Ty. 
Holder of Foundation S.-hdai-hip, Presi- 
denev ('olleire Law Afemher. Government 
of India, 1934-:19. Ad\ ocate-General of 
Benuai 1929-34; Dt leirate to Third Bound 
Table Conl'-rence and .Lmir Select Committee. 

1 AddiibS 30, 1> Elgin Buad. Calcutta. 
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tIROBI, H. H. MaBABa3aDB1BaJ, MababaO 
81B Sabup Ram Singh Eahaditb, G.C.I.E., 
K.C.S.I. b. Sept. 27, 1S88. to the qatiiy 
April 29, 19z0, .* Sirohi, RajputaBa. 

SITAMAr, H. H. Sir Baja Bam Singh, Baja ' 
OF, K.C.I.E. b 1880 ; descended from Rathore : 
Rotise of Kachi, Barola. m. thrice, Edttc.: ■ 
I>aly Coll., Indore, Bind! and Sanskrit poet, 
and keen student of science and ancient and 
modern philosophy, is entitled to a salute of 
11 guns. s. by selection by Govt, of India 
m default of direct issue, 1900. Address: 
Ramnivas Palace, Sitamau, C.I. 

SIVASWA^n Aytar, .Sir V. S., K.C.S.T., 
1915, C.S.I. (1912), C.r.E. (1908), 
LL.B., Madras University, 1932; 

Benares Hindu University, 1933; Retd. 
Member, Executive Council, Madras, b. 7 
Feb. 1861. Educ. : S. P. G. College, Tarjoie: 
Government College. Kunibakonam ; Presi- 
dency College, Madras ; Hiah Court Vakil, 
1885'; Asstt. Professor, Law College, Madras, ^ 
1893-99; Joint Editor, Madras Law Journal 
1893-1907; first Indian Representative of the ; 
University of Madras in the Madras Legisla- 
tive Council, 1904-07 ; Advocate-General, 
1907 ; Member of Executive Council, Madras. 
1912-17 ; Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Madras, 1916-18 ; Vice-Chancellor of Benares 
Hindu University, 1918-19 ; Elected to the 
Indian Legislative Assembly by the districts 
of Tanjore and Trichmopoly, 1920 : President 
of the Second and Muth Sessions of the 
National Liberal Federation at Calcutta, 1919, 
and Akola, 1926. ilember of the Indian 
Delegation at the Third Session of the Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations at Geneva, 1922; 
Nominated Member of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, 1924. Publications : Indian Consti- 
tutional Problems (1928), Evolution of Hindu 
Moral Ideals (1935). Address : Sudharma, 
Edward Elliot Road, Mjlapore, iladras. 

SIvEMP, Frank Whittingham, M.A. (Mane.). 
13, A., Hist. Honours (19(K)) ; Imlian Civil 
Service. Puisne Judge, Lahore High Court 
b. 13 Dec. 1880. m. Dorothy Frazer, Educ. : 
University of Manchester ; Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. Joined I.C.S. (Punjab Commis- 
sion), 1004; Ofticiaang B.C . 1910-1913; 
Sessions Judge, 1918-1927 ; Additional Judge, 
Lahore High Court, 1927 ; Puisne .T-udge, 1933. 
Publications : Multaiii , stones. Address. 11, 
Aikmaii Road, I>ahore. 

SKRINE, CLAR3IONT PmciVAT, B.A. (Oxon.), 

O B E (1930), Re^ide^t, Punjab State-, 

6. 188S; m. I)oii> Foil)e>. 2iid d. of James 
IVhitelaw of Nungate, North Berwick. 
Educ: Winchester; New College, Oxford. 
Entered Indian Ci\il Service. 1912; 
Assistant Magistrate Azaragarh, Cawnj>r«re. 
Gorakhpur (UP.), 1912-15; As,t. Political 
Agent, Siiu. Baluf liistan, 1915-16; on. 
political se^^ice in tlie S«'uth Pei&ian War 
area. 1916-18 . Consul, Kerman, 1918-19, 
Under-Secretiirv, Foreign and Political 1 
Department, 1919-20 : Political Agent, (’hagai. | 
Baluchistan, 1921-22 ; officiated 6 months ' 
as Political Agent and Deputy CommUsioner, \ 
Quetta-PisUiri ; Consul-l^eaeral in Chinese 1 
Turke'jtan, Kashgar, 1922-24, Secretary to j 
the A.G.G., Punjab States, 1920-27 ; Consul 1 


m Seiatan and Kain. 1927-29: Pulitbal 
Agent, .sibi, 192 ''-.ii . Politkal Agent. Xalat 
and Chagai, 19.>2-3j ; Revenue aud Judu-ial 
Commissioner, Baliiclii-Tan. 19 55-36. Resi- 
dent, JIadra.s State'-. 19.56-10 58. Awarded 
O.B E. ill Quetta Earthquake Honour'- 
List, 1935 awarded ttiil Memorial by Royal 
Geograp'liiciil >o(.iety. 192C'. P'dAication.s ' 
Chinese Ceiitial A'-ia. 11*26 ; papers on Central 
Asu, Iiau. Balui hi>tan. the Quetta 
Earthquake, etc. Addret:, : The Residency, 
Lahore. 

SLADE. Meap, C.I.E (I'.'IS). I. C S.. Member, 
Central Board of Keveniie, lieliii-Simla. 
b. 24th January 1894 Educ : Ilnun-ter 
School, Somerset, and University college, 
London. 31ilitary service. 1914-1923- 
(Captain. Indiun Aimj.) . Appointed to I.C S., 
1923. ami posted to Burma . Collector of 
< ustoms succes'ii ely ut Cab utta. Rangoon, 
and Bondiav, 19’5o-56 Joint Secretary to 
the Go\einmeiit of India. Department of 
Commerce, .lime 1936. Officiating Secretary 
ditto, April-0<t. . Member, Central 

Board of Revenue. OitoixT 1938, .Address: 
Central Board of Revenue, Delhi, Simla. 

SLOAN. Tennant MA. ( <r fi9,;0), ci.E, 
(1930); Advi--ei To thf Cuvirii'tr United 
Provinces, b 0 Novr mb*T ]>84. 7/i.(ihuly& 
Hope rf. of R ifnp*' Pt^ob>''rt-OT\. Glasgow. 
Educ Glasgow Academy, (ila.sgow University 
and Christ Church. Oxtord. Joined Indian 
Civil Service, 1909 ; sser\ed as A.s&istant Magis- 
trate aud Collector, Assistant Settlement 
Oftnn. Undf r-SecTLtary to Governtneiit, 
Afagisirate anil Culliotor, I'l'jiuty Secretarj 
and Secretary to Guvenunent in United 
Provinces and al-o as T'ndcr-Secrctary, 
Deputy ^)ecrotary and Joint Secretary in 
Home Department of Government of India. 
Address: Lucknow, U.P. 

SMITH-PEA USE. Thom\s LAWRENCE Hart, 
M.A. (Oxnn ), j L .s . Principal, Rajkumar 
College. R.upui Meitiliei, H»Mdina>ter''’ Cou- 
fereuce (luduh Clmuman. 1939-40. h. July 
1893. )n All-., |\;it}ienne W.iglioin. two 
son--, h. .fmie l')g*, , 11 , 1 ,inui‘ 19.52 Educ : 
.MarllKUOUgh College and St. Jolin r, College, 
Gxt<ud. R.ijkum.ii ( ollege. 15. 11 - 

l»in C o I,lo\d^ r..iiik Ltd , Cox’s 

.ind King's lliamh. 6, |*,ill Alall. J.ondon, 
S.W . i and J.auiueston, i ornwall. 

SAlITir, SIRTUOMAS, 1:4.(1921). V. D (19U), 
Chevalier 01 the Order of the Crown (Belgium) 
(1919); a Dy. ClKiiiinan ol the Alercautilc 
Bank of India, Ltd . Alanagiiig Director, 
Miiir Alills Cg , Jad , C.iwnpore. 1915-1935. f/. 
28 Aug. 1875 . HI, ALiiid. d. of Sir Henrv 
Lrdgard m 1907, 2 1 d. M.-ml>cr of the 

Hunter Ct»iut\iitt>e on Punjab di-orders, 
1919. ITe^dt , Uj>i'iT India Chamber of 
(.oniiiH.rce, l9ljs-192l ; -Member. U.P. Leg- 
Coumil. 1918-26, Feilow of Allaiiabad 
Univcr'.itj, l'»l3-22 . Cuiumandant, IGth 
Cawnpore Kifies, 1913-2U. Rcpredcntati\o of 
Emplojers in India at JntcmaTional Uibour 
Conference, Guie\ a, 1925. Addre/>s : West- 
field, Cawnpore, and Alcrlew’ood, Virginia 
Water, Surrey. 
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SMITH, Walter Robert Georoe. C.I K. (1937) 
Bar*at-La\v. Commissioner of Police, Bombay. 
b. 5th Xov. 1SS7. m. Ellen d. of the late John 
Cochrane. Educ: Grove Park School, 
Wrexham and Gray’s Inn. Joined Police, 
Service, l)ec. 1908, as Assistant Superinten- 
dent ; Superintendent of Police, March l92l ; 
l)y. Comniissioner of Police, Bombay, 1932; 

Deputy Inspector-General of Police. 
March 1932; Commissioner of Police, 
Poiiibay. lUi3 ; awarded King’s Police Medal, 
1933. Addi’f.'-'c Head Police Oftce, Bombay. 

SOBHA SiNOH, THE Hox’blf Sarpar Bauadur» 
t).B E. (luSS); Landloul, Millowner. and 
Contractor Memht'r, Lentr.il Legislative 
Assembly, <193S) Member, Council of State, 
(1939). 6 1890 Eiliw : 

Khaha Collesziate school, 
Amritaar and privately. 
Hi sliriinati iVariam Kaur, 
d. ot S. Harbel singh, 

Kai-s, Pactory owner, 
.T a r h a ji w a 1 a, 1905. 

DiroLtur, Reserve Bunk 

of India. (1958). Trustee, 
Delhi Improvem.n\t Trust 
(1938); Directur, Delhi 

Clotli A’ General lIiUs and 
Kcveral other Ic.idins 
business concerns. Member. Delhi Municipal 
Comuiittfe, 19irj-]‘j30, Vice- President, New 
Delhi Municipal Coiiimittee since 1930 and Pre- 
sident. 1938. Honorary M.\ui>trate since 1910. 
Elected Chairman, Punjab «. liamber of Coin- 
merie, 1030. A'ldi‘.'fi>: " B.iikuntiu’ New Delhi. 

S0DflBA^’S, SlllbAR I’ur.H Sl.sou, I'.L.A.A., 
(Loud.). R.A., Lahore, b. 20Lh July 1865 
at Gnjarkhan. E<1 : Ramn.igur (G. Wal.i) 
and Banmi. Served in army. A. LA. A, 
London. 30th September 1911, "and I'ellow on 
i2th December 1922 Member, War League, 
Gujranw.ila, 1917-1919 Founder and Set re- 
tary of the Central .Sikh League, 1019-22; 
Presideiit, Lahore Distt. Gurdwaca Com- 
mittee, 102021; Member, Executive Com- 
mittee ot 8, G. P. 0., 1921-1023 ; Host to 
Mahatma Gandlii, Mis. Gaiiilliiand M. Shaukat 
Ali on their vMt to 2sank*anr Sahib after 
massacre of 125 Sikhs, 1921 . Vice-President 
and President. Lahore City Congres-s Com- 
mittee and Member, A I C.C., 1921-22 Founder 
and Editor ■' Indian Accountant”, since July 
1922 ; lloiiy. Secretary, Indian Institute of 
Profe‘5s*iotiul Accoiiutaut.>>, Lahore, since 1923. 
Approached Goveriinieut of India along with li) 
Profesoionul Accountaiita of Bombay, Calcutta, 
I’ P. and Punjab for C'stablLhnient of Indian 
Accountancy Board in January 1926. Re- 
prescnteil Pinijal) Flying Club at first and 
second conferences ot Indian Flying Clubs at 
Delhi, 193u-3i. Presented sword to H E. Capt 
Sir Sikan-iar Hjat Khan, Acting Governor, 
along with other Ex-'-oltiiers. 19.34. Aleniber, 
Executive Coiiimittee-s of Fetieiation of Indian 
Chambei f- of Commen’e ami Industry, 1923- 
35 and 1937 and of Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, liahore and aBo its Hony. Secre- 
tary. since 1928 and 01 the Indian Hatioii.U 
Coiuimttee of Tutcruatiniial Chamher of Com- 
merce, Paris, 1932'33. ’\]7y, '37. ’38 and 1939. 
Member. Floard of Economic Enquiry, Punjab, 
since 1934; Member ot X -W II.* Advisory 
Committee, 193 >-3t). Member of H M. King 


George V Lahore Silver Jubilee Central Com- 
mittee, 1930 ; Advisor to Indian Employers 
Delegate to 20th Session of the International 
Labour Conference. Geneva. 1936. Guest of 
Honour at Luncheon at Midland Hotel given in 
his honour at Manchester by tlie Master Cotton 
Spinners* Association, Jidy 1936. The First 
Indian Delegate and Guest of Honour to 
the 5th International Congress on Accounting 
held at Berlin, 1938 and Elected on the 
Panel of Presidents on 23rd September, 
1938 Session. Guest of Honour at 
Luncheon by Deutchen Orient A'erieu, 
Berlin ; President, Societv of Registered 
Accountants in X. India, 1937-33 ; 

Member. Indian Account.incy Board. (Govt, 
of India). 1939, Member, Prit-es Control 
Board, Punjab, 1939 Gave evidence 

before the Indian Taxation Committee. 1925 ; 
the Royal Commission on Indian Reforms, 
1928 ; Franchise Committee, 1932; The 
Deliuiitation Committee, 1935 ; Tlie Income- 
tax Imiuiry Committee, 1936 ; The 
Wedgewood Railway Inquiry Committee, 
1936 ; The Indian Sugar Tariff Board. 1937; 
The Punjab Fnemployhieiit Committee, 1938 : 
The Punjab Land Revenue Committee, 1938. 
Publications . — ” Indian Accountant”, ”Eco- 
uoinic Planning ot India”, “ (Seriuan 
Problem in Euiope”, “India and League 
of Xations”, “ Industrial Development 
of India”, “ Development of Accountancy 
Piofessiou in India” — the Xational Paper 
submitted to the 5th Iiitermitioiial Congress on 
Accounting held in Berlin, 1938, etc., etc. 
Addresses: "A. Xisbet Road, Lahore and 
Commercial Buildings, The Mall, Cawnpore, 
SOLA, The Rev. Maroial, S. J., Ph. D., M.A. 
Former Principal of the Ateneo de Manila 
institution from 1916-1920. Professor of 
Logic and Philosophy at St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay. 6, Xov. 7, 1872 in the province of 
Barcelona, North of Sp.ain. Ordained at St. 
LouI-5, 3Io., U. S. a. in 1906. Educ. : Vich. 
Spain and at St. Louis University, Mo., U.S.A. 
Went to the Philippines. On the statf of 
the Manila Observatory under the Spanish 
and the American Governments from 1897 
to 1003. A Delegate to the World’s Fair 
held in St. Louis, U.S.A.. in 1904. Prof, 
for several years at the Ateneo de Manila, 
Philippines, and Principal of that Institution 
from 1916 to 1920. On the Staff of St. 
Xavitr's College, Bombay, since 1922. Pub' 
licatious: Author of “The Aleteorological 
Ser\ice of the Philippine Islands.” “A 
Study of Seismic Waves”. Contributor to 
the monthly review “ Raion y Fe” edited 
at Atadrid. .Author of “ A Compendium of 
the Science of Logic.” Address : St. Xavier’s 
College, Cruickshank Road, Fort, Bombay. 

SOMAK. RAiiCHAXDRA Ganfh. District Ple.ider, 
Deputy President. Bombay Leg. Council, 
b, 24th November 1876; m. Afis. Sitaba 
Soman ; Edur. Satara, St.arted practice at 
Sataia. <1900); edited a Weekly named 
Prakash for 15 vear« ; was member of 
Boiubav Council for Satara Dist., 1924-26 
and 1934-36 ; wa< a follower of Lok, 
Tilak ; memltcr of the Congiess for nioie 
than 30 year'-; elected in 1937 on CongiC'^s 
ticket to the Boml>.iy Leg Coiimi!. Address: 
Shaiiwar Peth, Satara City. 
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SOMCKVELL, ThfojjOKC }[o\\aiu» il.A., 
M Id , B.Eh (C’JiiiL.). I' Pi.C ,S. ). Kaiser- 

i-HhiJ Medals, 1 ’j 20 and Medical 

ili-sionary. 6. Idth Apiil, 1^00 : m. Maigaict, 
d. of Sir James Hope Simx>soTi Thiee n. 
E'inc. : Hn^by School. C.uus Coilege, ram- 
biidge. and Umvcrsity C'oUeiie Hospital. 
London, (lirst class. Parts 1 and II of Xat. 
.'science Tiipos, Cambridge). Cajh . K A M.C . 
in B E F., 1015-lS ; Casualty Cleaiing Station ; 
Member of Evtle^t Expeditions, "iy22 and 
1024 : Joined Loudon Missionaiy Society 
in. 1923. and lu'’ -iUice then been, at the MiiRiou 
Hospital at Xeyyooi, Ti.ivancore. PuKh- 
cafi('n=^ ' After Everest ; J\.iuff> find 

Life in huhn (^1040) ; nuraerons article^ in 
vaiious journah on suianal and mouiiTamecr- 
iug subjects. ; A'eyyoor. Tiavancoie, 

S. India. 

SOMJEE. The Hox’ble Me JrsTioE 
Mah03IE1)BHOY ALIAIjIN'RITOY, a , LL T> , 
Bax-at-Law, Jud'^e, Bombay High t nnxr. 
b. 10th Jan. 1SS9 : ?/<. to Jaloo. only child 
of late Mr, Xowroji Kaikobad Paiithakev 
an<l ill’s. Paiithakey of Bandia. Kd''r. : at 
Elpliinstone Collego. Boiubay. Called to tlw 
Bar (Middle Temple) J.in. 1022. Vakil. 
Bombay Hish <'om't. inld-1020: AdNcatc. 
Bombay Hibh Court 1022-1037; T'rof 01 
Law, Government Law Colieire, J><mibay, 
for 3 years ; Appointed Judge, Bombay 
High Court, Manh lyJ'b Addre^f. ‘Miieii- 
ridge,” Itidge Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

SORABJI, CoRKFiiA. Ivaisar-i-Hjiid Gold 1st 
class medal (1009). Bar 1st (1921). 

Legal Adviser to Purdalmi^lijns Court of 
Wards, Bengal, Behar and Uri'-a and A«yin. 
and Consulting Cuunsel from 1004 to 1922 
Educ.: Soiner\ilIe Coli., Oxford, Lee and 
Pembertons. LincolnS Inn iields, London, 
Baclielor of Civil Law. O.xioid, 1392; 
Bar-nt-Law, Lincoin's Inn, 1923. Piactis- 
ing High Court. Calcutta. I'ui/liralioH!>; 
“Sun Babies” (1004); “Between the Twi- 
lights ” (1908) ; “ The Purtl.'ini-liin ” (1016); 
“ Sun-Babies ’’(2nd Seiits Illustrated), IO 2 O ; 
“Therefore" (1024); Gold Mohar Time, 
(193U) : ■■ Sli*'!-; .'joiabji — Li*- " (1932); 

“ India Calling " (193*); "India llpc-nllftl ’’ 
(1936); contiibutiou'* to the A inetef'nth 
CentnryWeAiinnAtft'n-wtie.'ilte Times, otiu r 
new-^piipers and niaga/un‘-'. .l''/d/»'''s 22 . 

Old Buililings, Lincoln run Loiulou, iV.C 2 

SORLEV, llEUBEUT TowiJi. M.A., 1> Lift . 
C T.E. (1930). I C.S , C’iiK'i ^^v^•^v.•tary to 
the Go\einiii'‘Ut 01 Bombay, h igth Aiuil 
1892 ; 7Ai. to ifariorie DavjiKon. only Mir\i\iiig 
d. of the late Gemue A’lvrn, Miiueoii, 
Didsbiiry, ilanche'-ter. Two <ls Ednc. 
Aberdeen trrammar St-liool, Abenleen riii\fr- 
.''ity : and ChiiTt <liur-h. Oxtoid. hiitei'nl 
S in 1914. India 1915 m luiTneums 

ofticiaj I'apacitie,-, in Buinba> Biesidt-iicy and 
been M.L.A., Ceurial Legl'iati\e A-';euiblv, 
CoUrctoi 01 Bombay and Sea letary to Go\ciii- 
ment General and Edueational HeijarTiiieiir-s. 
Pnblirationc : 1. (witli A. H. Hiai iijd . 7//e 
('ensn^i lol'iines for 1931 relntnuj to Ptoinoin/ 
Pre-si'ienmj vuLlnilnig ^ui'l : The Mnune 

Fwlieiie- of Bi’iid}(iii IiesiiUney (19 H); 
Shnh Ahd'd Lniif of iTod tl‘'4<j) in tlu* 
Addres^i . Royal Bombay Yaeht Club, iioiubay 


'SOl'TEK. Edwakd Mathison', C.T.E., (1935); 
Managing Birector. Ford and Macdonald Ltd., 
Cawupore. b. 26 January 1S91. m. 
Boiothy Mary Andre ac. Educ.: Inverness 
Academy. Scotland. Joined Ford and 
!Macd'>nald Ltd. in LOOS ; represented Upper 
Indian Chamber of Commerce on U P. Legis- 
I lative Council. 1926-1036 : now reprcs< ntanve 
i on the Legislative Assembly of the U. P.; Hon. 

Chairman, Cawnpore, Iniprovemcnt Trust, 
I 1931-1939. Address : Civil Lines, Cawnpore. 
SPACKMAX, LlEn.-COL. WILLIAM COLLIS, 
I I.M.S . M.KX’..S.. L.B C.P..M.B.. B.S (Lond.). 

! F.E,.C-S. (Ed ), F.R C (9 G. (Eng ), F.C.P.S . 

J.P.. Bombay. Professor of Mi<h\iicry and 
Gynaecology. Orrant iledical Collr ce. Bombay. 
b. 23 sept, m. Audrey Hcb-n Smith 

Edtic.‘ Trent College, and sr Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, London War service, 1914-18; 
Mesopotamia and Turkey (ihi-oiiex of War, 
19H>-18), Wounded ; twice meiitiuiied in dis- 
pat' h* s Frontier Medal. 1923. Transferred to 
rhil Employ. 1021. Bombay Presidency. 
P'lhlif-ntion^ : numerous artieb s of prof* ssioiul 
subjects in various Journals. Address: 
Rnekv Kill. Malai/.ir Hil], Bombay; Kodak 
HoU'*-. HoinbyRoad Bc'nibay. 
sl’ENCE. Sir. Gfouof HrMMiSd. M . Oxnn , 
Kt _1‘»39. C I E . I9.n, (SI, 1937, S.'er*'tary. 
Legi-luti\e B»'[>artnient. Govemmpr.t of India- 
b. (jth K'*\. m to ( on-tancp Tsnb**l 

d.mghter of the Rev T. X. H. Sinith-Pearse. 
Edit.': at Marlborough College and Trinity 
foltegc at O.\ford }:iitcre<l ICS. 1912; 
s'rvcd in tiio Puiijab till 1919. and then^after 
uii'ler the Goiermniiit of India Address: 
8, Ha-stiiigs Uoa<l. Xew* Delhi ; Mount Ple»aut, 
Simla. 

SRIXIVASA lYnvj.Ar., S. 6. llth Sept. 1S74, 
m. a daughter of late Sir V. Bhashyam 
Iyengar. Educ. ' Madura and Presidency Col- 
leg*.-, Madras Vakil (1898), Advocate and 
Member, Madras Bar Council. M*niber of 
Madras Senate 1912-16 ; President, Vakils’ 
Association of Madras ; President, 
Ma.lras Social Reiorm Association, 1916-20 ; 
Fellow of the Mailr.is Universitj' ; Member, 
All-lndia Congrc's Committee; Member, 
Indian LegKiative Assembly • Advocate- 
General, Madras. 1916-20; Pre.'^ident, Indian 
Isaticnal Congress, 1026-27. Publications: 
“ Law and Law Reform " (1909) ; Swaraj 
Constitution for India, 1927. Address: 
M 3 h*poie, Madras. 

SPJNIVASA MruTI, Captiix G. B-A , BL, 
M.B . CM, Vaniya Ratana b. 1887. ui. 
8ruuati Simguraminfd Enue. . Madras 
1 uiviTsity, awarded 2 State s< holar.-'hips, the 
Jtilin.-roiie and many otlier medah and 
priz* S(r\ed as Lecturer, surgeon, and 
''uy*CTmtend*-nt in Mad^a'^ Medical b* hools and 
I and ill many Ci\ilian and War hus- 

pitaK ; Seiret.iry, Usiiiau Committee on 
Indigenous Mtdicino ; Elt‘ct*'d President, 
A\ur\e(la Ifahamandal, Xa>ik Se^sion, 1929; 
one of the Rmnd^rs of the Madras Medical 
AsvK-iatnm , for many year> Secretary of the 
A-Mjciatioii and Liiit'jr, J/adra'f Aledical 
domtuil : Principal, Government Indian 

Me*liea! .S*ho(*l, .sinco 1924. Awarded “ I’aidya 
Ratna” BirtiHiay Honours, 19 J2 , Director, 
Adyar Library and Editor, Ad\ar Library 
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Series ; Advi-ser to Go^*t in Department of 
IiidLdii ileditiue and riesidciit. Central lioard 
of Indian iXediciues, 31adras. Afidi-e^iS : 
Adyar, Madras. 

SRIXIVASAX, Kasturt, E A., Manadns; 

Editor, The Hindu, Madras, eldest son of the 
late 3Ir. S. Xastuii Ean'ja Iyengar. Proprietor 
and Editor of The Hind" ; b. Avignst, 1SS7 ; 
graduated from the Madras Presidency 
College ; joined The Hindu as Joint Manager 
and a&sumed Editorship in February, 1934. 

; Sabarmati, Muwbrays Poad, 
Mylapore, Madras. 

SPvIYASTAVA. Dr. Sir J.P., XT., D.Sc 

(Agra), D. Litt. (Lucknow), M.So., Treil. 
(Vict.). A M.S.T., A I. A.. M.L.A., son of late 1 
Munshi Janki Prasad briva^rava, RaK and 
Landlord, Eansi District. 
Basti. b. loth August- 
I8b9. rn, on 2nd Feb- 
ruary, iOOr, Xailash. 
two sons and five daugh- 
ters. Hdiuated at Clui.-t 
Church College, Cann- 
pore, Muir Cential Col- 

lege. Allahabad, and Man- 
chester College of Techno- 
logy. Larue busmcs- inte- 
re'st in Caumpoie. Coniiols 
the A'ew Victoria Mills Ct>., 
Ltd., and the Indian Turpentine <v: Ro-in Co., 
lAd. Duectoi. Allahabad Bank Ltd., NSAst.-rn 
India Match Co . Ltd., tlie •‘Pioneer” Ltd 
the Kaz.i Textiles Ltd. and Oie.d Sugar Com- 
bine Ltd. Rejue-criUd T’ppej India Oiiaiiib- i 
of Coimur-rce in U.P. LegislatiM- Council. 
1020-36. Elected niini»pu«>ed to the new 
C.P. ].egislatj\e As«!embiy from «nmc 
constituency. Chainnan. V P, !Siin<>n Com- 
mittee. 102H. Ilonoiary Chairman, cawnpore 
luiyrovement lTu>^t, lU-2b-31. Miiii>ter tor 
Educatit)n. U. P. (JuNeinment, 1931-1937. 
Minister for Finance and Indu^tiies. L’. P. 
Oovcrnrnont. 1937, Knighted, 1934 Auardcd 
honorary D S(', (.Agra Univu-ity) and 
honorary D. Litt (Lucknow UnivciMty; 1030. 
Address : Kailash, Cawnpore. 

SRIVASTAVA, llAM ChAXDRA, E Si*.. D.E.E , 
Director. Imperial Institute ot .Sugar Ti'chnolo- 
gy (Govt, of India). Ca\Miporo. b. lUth Sept. 
1891. m. to the late lladiia Pyari Sri\astaYa 
and again to Kawal Kishori Srivastava, 
Educ. : Muir Central College, Allahabad ; 
Municipal School of Tecimoiogy, M.mcnes- 
ter ; Koval Technical College, Gl'i<;gow and 
University College, London , Manager, Cawn- 
pore Sugar Works Distillery ; Manager, Behar 
Sugar Works, Paclirukhi ; and Deputy 
Diiector oi Indu-tiie.-.. U P. Addnss. ” A'awal 
Kiwas,” Civil Line-, Cawiipor^*. 

STEPHENS, Tvx MrivlLLR, CJ E.. MA., 
Assistant Editor and Director, TIic 
C'alcutt.i. b. Feliruary l‘)03, Ednr : 
Winehe-ter and King’s College, Cambridge 
(foundation scholar); Took 1st CTa-ns 
honours m the Xatural Sciences Tiipo-> 
and again in the HGtoirical i'ripo.-' ; 11. 
J. Sniitli JlcMMich Student, aiul Sup(r\i-or 
iu ITi-tory. King’s I'oUi g'', 1925-26, lhi\ati* 
Set retary to Sir Hniest (Tark, K.C.E., 192C-2e», 1 



ami then to Sir Erni-St Dcbt iiham, Bart., 1928- 
SO; Df-puty Director of Public Information 
with the Government of India. 1930-32; Publi- 
city otfin^r to the luaian Franchise Committee, 
1932, Director of Public Information, 1932-37. 
Awarded C.I.L. and Jubilee Medal in 1935 
and CoroiRitioii ^iLdal. 1937. Joined Statf of 
Stntes^nian. 1037. Address : The ” States- 
man,*’ Calcutta. 

STEWART, nr.RBRRT Ray, C.I E. (19’39); 
M.Se. (X.U I ). F.R C Sc I , D I.C., K.D.A. , 
Director of Agriculture. Punjab, since 1932 ; 
b 10th July,^ 1890 ; s. of Hugh Stewart, 
Ballyward, Co. Down ; m. 1917, Eva, d. of 
Wiilnim Kea. J.P., Eallygawley, Co. Tyrone. 
Zdne. ’ Excel-iur Academy, Baubndge ; 
Royal College of Science. Dublin ; Imperial 
College of Science and Tcchuology, London. 
Ttilitary betvke, 1915-19 ; entered the Indian 
Agihultural Service as Deputy Director of 
Agrifulture. 1920 , Professor of Agriculture. 
Punjab, 1921-27 ; A-i-tant Director of 
Agriculture, 192S-32 . Uilii iating Agricultural 
Expert. Imperial touncil of Agricultural 
Kesearcli, Government of India. 193S. 
Member. Punjab Legislative Cuimcil from 
lime to time. 1927-30. Fellow oi the L'uiverfeity 
of the Puujib. sitice 1929, and Dean of the 
Faculty of Agricultuie, since 1033 Pubheu- 
il'jiw:' varnni?. pamphlets on agriculture 
and farm accounts Address : Lahore, Punjab, 
India. 

''TKWAilT. H E. Sir TnoMts Alexaxper 
K C..> 1 , K I T , 1.1. S , 
liovernor of Bih.u. b. 26th 
i’ebiuaiy is-bS. m. 1914, 

Elsie, d. oi Ciaudon Hill; 
one two d. Hduc.: 

Gcoigc llciiot's School, 
l.ilitibiiigh, Ediubiiigh 
I'nivei-ity. Euieicd Indian 
tivil Seivice, 1912 and 
served us A-i-Tt Magistrate 
ami ( oIUm t«U‘. V V , 1912-18; 

A— tt. Collector Im]>eiial 
Cu-toms beivice, 1919. 

Kn-e Commissioner, Kangoon. 1920 ; Collector 
ot Customs, Kangoon, 1923 . Collector of 
Cu-tom-, il.idia-. 1925; Culiectur ot Custom.s, 
lh)ml>a\. 192.S; ( ollectui ol Salt Revenue, 
I'Ui! A.hhthmal .V cictaiy, Commcice Dept, 
Goverumont ot imiia. 19 Li. Sn retary to 
the Covt'Mimont ot India. Commerce Dept, 
1*> U ; ilemltci ot (. ouu' il. 1937: Ag. Goveruoi 
ot Bihar, Governor of Bihar, 0th Aug. 

1939 Atblit^s . i.overnor’s Camp, liihar. 

STOlvOK, Ill.v C'AXON Cfoil GkORGR. M.A. 
(Oxou.), FUGS. (1929), Cliaplain m 
K:i-himi. b, 9th Apiil, 1S07. ?n. l.st, 
Harriet l.onise Philbiick: 2ad, Frances 
Cecilia Haimgton Edne . St. Paul’s School, 
Loiwnm ; Tiinity College, Oxioid ; Wells 
Theoh'gical College Oidaiiied deacon in 
1S93 and Prie-t m 1894 ; Cui.ite in Leeds, 
Reading ami Lauca-tci* Chaiilaiii, H. M. 
Bengal ELcle-iastical E-tablishment, 1899- 
1922; Chaplain oi Ka'^hmir, since 1924; 
has travelled exten.-ivdy in Europe, Asia. 
Airica, Ameiiea Adil>ess : The Paisonage, 
Srinagar, Kasliiuir. 
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S X 0 X E, The Hox Sill UILHEIIT, Bar- j 
at-Law, Chief Justice, Xagpur Hiah Court. 

5. 18S6. Etiuc. ; Cd'us- CoU > Cambridge ; ! 
called to the Bar from Lincoln’s Inn, 1911. | 
Practised at the Common B.ir : did cons}- i 
derable amount of work on the Chanrery ?.ide i 
and some in Admiralty court? : SfcreUrj’, i 
C'oal Industry Commission, 1915'2U: Lenal 
Adviser to the Impeiial Institute; contLSttrU 
various Parliameuiary con^titueiiLies dminu ; 
the period of the coalition on behalf of it and ' 
afterwards on behali of the National Lib-Tals , ] 
member of iir. Lloyd Georu</5 Coal and Power ! 
Committee; appointed Pui-'Ue Judge. Madras 
Hish Court. 1930. I‘ahllci\t\ 0 )>h * 15 volumes ' 
on Mining I^w in the Briti-h Empire ; Editf.r 
of Porter on Insurance and of the workmen’s 
compensation section of foiintry Pourts' 
Practice, also on Kents Ke^triction Act, a Case 
Book on Insurance and seveial lii-;tnrical 
books. Addres'i : High Court, Nagpur, C.P. 

STONES, ErepeRICK, O.BE, JP.. ML A. 
Director, E. D. Sassoon iv Co Ltd , lemiliay 
b, Octoiier 4. 13^6 • /n. Saiah Dari'on . 

ErfMc : at Culcheth, Central Secontlury Si ho<»1 • 
College 01 Technology, Mauchevrer' Seive«i 
apprenticeship with J Howarth A sons. Mann- 
factuiers, Meadow Mills, i’aiL-.\voitii. r»oP04 . 
ilanager's AssMant at Wilton .Mtg. « o., 

‘ . ' ’ *■’ ■•08 . Weaving Master. 

• ■* CaKutta, 1908*09. 

■ '■ •fills, f.td , Boiiiiiay, 

. ' . itUcndeiit, J9jniba> 

Dyeing Mfg. Co . Bombay. 1910-20. 
Director, E, D. SassOOn A <’o. Ltd , Bombay, 
since 1920. Addresii'. K !>. Sa^-^oon a Co , 
Ltd., Dougall Koad, Ballard E'^tate, Bombay. 
STOW, Vl.yCENT .AITBREY STEWART, M.A., 
(Oxon.) ; C.I.E, (1934); Literae ITuma- 
niores, (1906) (July 1931); Principal, Mayo 
College, Ajmer. 6. 27tli July 1883. wi. Marie 
Elinor Morier (1912). Educ : Winchester Coll, 
and Exeter CoU., O-vford. Asst. Master, Mail- 
borough Coll., 1900 ; appointed to Chiefs' Col- 
leges Cadre, I. E.S., 1907 ; Asst. Master, Daly 
ColL, Indore, 1907 ; Principal, Kajkumar Coll., 
Raipur, 1912 ; I. A, R. 0., Active Service, 
M. E. F., 1918 ; attached to Civil Administra- 
tion, Iraq, 1919; Principal, Rajkumar Coll., 
Raipur, 1919 ; Principal, Mayo College, Ajmer, 
July 1931, Ketued from I. K. S. (Aidre. 19 :>k 
P w6/jcu^ion« ; Educational W’orks. Address: 
Mayo College, Ajmer, Rajputana. 
STRETTELL,3I.uoK-fi exkrai, CH.\rxcy vnio 
DasHvsOOD, C, B. (1935), Comniaiidir. 
Pt:shA\var District, India, since 1U3 g. 
b. 0th Aug. 1881. w.Margcij Uilh.indc JIano, 
d. of II. H. IMovvn. E-.ii, O.BE, M D,, 
F.R.C'.S, Educ. : Wi llington Culb-ge and 
R, M. C. Sandhiir'st, C. L, Indian \rtiiv..fan. 
1900; 13th Rajput.^, 1901 ; W'azii i-'t.ui 
Blockade, 1901-2 (med.vl); 3rd PuujAb 
Cavalry P. F. F., 1902 ; A. D. C rn (}. o c ^ 
4th Quetta Div., I!d0, Burma Mil. Polite 
1012; NMAI HKA. Exp. 1911-12; n - 
crL\e<l exprc'''>ion of thanks of Govrnuient 
of India and Govrrnnn nt of Bunna, Emu's 
Police Medal Jan. 1, 1014. Raivirl n-i\icc 
S quadron Gth Inni-killing Di.iuooiis 
1914-15. Great W’ar E\p. I-ou.-, 

D^'‘5pateiics 3 titne«i. Tirev« t of If -f’ol, 
Biig. Ma. 7th Meerut Cav. Bdo. 1917. 


D.A.Q.M.G. Karachi 1919 . G.S.O. 2 Kara- hi 
1019; Brig. Maj. 10th Cav. Bde. Palestine 
1920: Commdt. PAVO Cav. F.F., 192-i; 
Col, 102J. A.A.G. Nor-Cora,, 1928; Coir- 
inander 3rd Me-rut Cav. Bde., 1929; B.G8. 
Sourh Cum . I'.j2 . D.Q.M.G., 1935; D.A U • 
1930 : Cuutributions u 

magaziiif-^. Prof*: -'•iijiial and oth-rs. AddiC:: ' 
Flagstad nous_-. P. -haaar. N.-W,F.P. 

SUBBAB-AYAX, The Hon*. Dr. PiRAitASiTi 
M.A.jB.C. L.'Oxon.), LL.D. (Dublin), Zemind,.r 
of Kutiiaramangalam. &. 11th Sept. 1889. rc 
Radhabai iCudinal. d. ot Rai Sahib K 
ILingarao of Mangalore. Three 5. one rf. Educ.' 
Newington 3fh.-»ol,Madra«,the Presidency ai.n 
Madras Christian College? and W’adiu’i 
College, Oxford. Wa- Council Secretarv for i 
few months in the first reformed Legislati\ 
Council : has been a member of Madri* 
Legislative Council representing Sou'.* 
Central Landholders from 1920. Was ameml-r 
of AU-IndiaCougress Committee, m 1920. W.'> 
Chief Minister. Government of Madn- 
1920*30. Lji’i.r. d to th-* Madras Lcgislat;' 
A??<‘mblv uncppi'Md for Tiruchengodu rur. ., 
M<-mb“r. All-Iinlia Cungn ■«’' Comniitti’O, I'a''* 
.39: Mim-ti r for Law. Madras; Preddi *' 
M.idra-, nivinpif .V«.-of'iatiun. Iloard of CoiU’ \ 
f-*r Crii kvt ni Imlja. and Madras 
A— ■<» i.itiun and Madra-i Cricket Associatl i- 
• '■ Jtnawaddy House, ■' Xvagarajau • 
gar, Madra*' 

S^’r.LDAK. Mvxu V\ (Bombay), Dak*' - 1 
Fc'liow (It rlu* i;lphin-tone College, 

(l.c‘o.) Loudon. I'ii-'t Cla'"' honours in Put ' 
linaiuc. l«<ink]ug and Currenev, Barrht'- * 
at-J.au. Ci.ivN inn. ]<U2. Educ.: N" 

High Mhu'ii, liiitnliciy. Kijvt in Matric lO’ ' 
Till- >ih<.(>l. ]::iphiu>tone College, BomW'- • 
•lanu''- Tavloi 8i holar iV Prizeman, Lon''''i 
^^•bool of Hi oiiiuiiics. Loiuloii rniver-U''- 
South KfU'Uigtou. Tim; Lecturer i’ 

Lcoiiomii s, Bombay I'nivcrsity , Professor > t 
l.ionomic-., Cahutta I’niversity; KxamiR'i 
loi M.A , Bonil>ay and Calcutta. Partia'i. 
Lalji Namnii ,v Co. ; gave evidence on beb.dt 
ot The ludi.ui roiumeitial Community beluie 
tie* Balimgt«>u-SiniTh Committee ; wrote 
scpaiate ili--^i‘iitiug lejioit on Back ikO' 
Rei laiaation siltLiue and al.'-.o on Hou'-iug 
Sidieiiie , drciiibi-i. luilian I'ential Jlanking 
Jji'iuuy ( omimttee . Glhcial Adviser on 
matiPis ot ti'chuical fniaiiee to various Indian 
states; Nominan-cl Member, Miinirip.vl 
CoipoiafioiK Bombay, (19.10) ; Wrote separate 
JUuonty ilepoit on the Indian Central 
Banking Lnquiiy Committee, 1931; Vive* 
Piv-iident, Indi.iii Meicliauts’ Chamber, 1932 
and 19 54. Bic^idcnt, Indian Merchants’ 
(■h.vmb. r. 10 . 3 -,: Fiiuincial Advher to the 
‘,'b.imVM-r of Piimcs, 1930-1939; Member. 
Indian Lcgidative A'-seinbly, 1037. : 

Kodak H()uv>. Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay 
sr HR VWARHY, Sm Hassax, Kt. (1932); 
Lt.-i oloiiH, I.T.F.. OB.E (1927), Kaisar-i- 
Hiud Med.tl, 1st Class (19J0) L.M.S., M.D , 
F lt.C.8 I.D.p H., Hon. LL D. (Lond.),D S V. 
(Cal ). Adviser to the Secretarv of State 
lor India. h. Dacca. 17 Nov, 1884, s. of 
Jlouluna Obaidullah ei Obaidy Siihrawardy. 
Educ.: Datca Madrasah, Dacca College, 
Calcutta Med, College. J*ost -graduate — 
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Dublin, Edinburgh and London. Deputy 
President, Bengal Lesislative Council, 1922; 
Leader, Indian Delegation, British Empire 
University Congress, Edinburgh, 1921 ; 
Commanding Olhcer, Calcutta University 
Corps. Associate Commander of the Order 
of St. John; Organising Member. Indian 
Field Ambulance Bays “Water. London, 1914 
(Founded by Mahatma Gandhi). E.\-Member, 
Bengal Public Services C oinmissioii . Yice- 
Chancellor, Calcutta University, 1930-34 : 
Hon. Surgeon to H. E. the Viceroy. Publi- 
cations : Mother dc Intant Welfare for India : 
Calcutta and Environs ; Manual of Po.«i 
Operative Treatment, etc. Address: India 
Office, London. 

SUHRAWABDY, Sm Zahhadfr Rahim 
ZahII), M.A.. B.L..Kt., Bar-at-Law, Presi* 
dent, Railway Rate> Advisory Committee, 
Government of India; late Judge, Calcutta 
High Court. 6. 1870. Educ. : Dacca and 
Calcutta. Address. 3, Wellesley 1st Lane. 
Calcutta. 

SUKTHANRAP. VlSHN'H SlTARAM, M.A. 
(Cantab.), Ph.D. (Berlin), iJahubhrmita- 
dipalca, Kaisar-i-Hind Medalist; &. 4th May 
1887. m. Eleanora Bowing (died 6tb Aug., 
1926). Corresponding Member, Oriental 
Institute in Prague Czechoslovakia ; formerly 
Fellow of the Bombay L'niversity ; Honorary 
Member, American Oriental Society : Feilow 
of the Royal Asiatic Society * (Bombay 
Branch) , Founder-Member, BharatKa-Vnha- 
Bh.ivan. Lecturer In the Post-graduate 
Department of the r>o?nl)ay I mvei'-ir-y 
Editor-m-chiff of the <Titical Edition 
of The MahnbhtiraUi. Educ. : Sfaratha 
High School and St. Xavni’s ^'olhce, 
Bombay ; St. John's College. Cambiidue 
(England); Edmbuigh LniveiMt\ and Ik-iJin 
Ulli^ul^ity. Formerly Asatt. SuiKumtcmlviit, 
Archceological Stir's c>, Wcsteiu Cjiclc ; 
Secretary, Biiamlarkar Oriental 
In'itituto, Poona, Publications : Die Giain- 
matik Sakatayanas, Leipzig, 1921 ; Va-iava- 
datta, Oxford Univ. Press, 1023 : First 
Critical Edition of the Mahabharai^. 1933; 
Studies in Bhasa ; Epic Studies. Kditor-ui- 
Chief, Journal of the BoinUiy Branch. Jtoval 
Asiatic Society, Adilress : Bhandark.ar 

Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 

SULAIMAX, The Hon’ble Sir. Shah 

Muhammad. Kt, (1929), M.A. (Cantab.); 
LL.D. (Dublin ami Aligarh), I) Sr 
( Allaha))ad), B.iriistei-at-I.aw. Judge, Vedeial 
Court, b. 3 Feb. ISSO. in. 31a<ibool F.itiniah 
Jiegum. Educ. . Muir t'eiitial ( ollege, 

Allahabad; I'hii-'t’s College, Cambiidgc, 
Trinity College. liulOiii. Bat fioia Middle 
Temple Chief Ju'^ticc. High Comt, .Allahabad, 
1932-37 ; Viee-ChaTU'ehor, Atusliin Uiiher>ity. 
Aligarh, in 1929 ami 1930, Pre.-'hlent. National 
Academy of Science, India, 1938-49. Address : 
Xew’ Delhi. 

SUNDARA Raj Dewan Bahaduh T)k B, 
M.A, (Madras), Pli J) (l.iM’ipool); Diie<torof 
Fisheries. Madras b 1SS8 Educ ISI.idras 
and Liveipool. Assistant to tlie Pis< i( ultural 
Expert, 1915; Direitor ot Fi-'heiies, 

(inland), 1U2U. in. Pliyllis Seymour J>arling, 
M.ll.S.T., F.R.G.S. ' Pubhcfitions : The 


occurreuce of the Bank Myna, (AciTdo- 
theres ginginiaiius) near Ma^as, Bombay 
Xatural Hmtory Society Journal, XXIII ; 
Xote on Trygon kuhlii. Mull and Henle : 
Records of the Indian ilus. Vol. X ; Xote 
on the Breeding of chiloscyllium griseum 
Mull, and Henle ; Records of indian Museum. 
Vol. XII . Remarks on the Madras Species of 
Haplochilus, read before the Indian Science 
Cougre>s, 1915 : Notes on the Fresh Water 
FL-Iies of Madras : Records of Indian Museum. 
Vol. XII ; Ou the habits of Hil&a (CTupea 
ilmha) and their artificial propagation in the 
Coleroon. Asiatic Society Journal, Vol. XIII, 
1917 ; The value of fish as natural enemies 
ot mosquitoes in combating malaria, Leaflet 
i'sjsued by Fisheries Department ; A new 
genus of Lernaeid lish parasite from Madras, 
read betote the Science Congress, Xagpur. 
1920. etc. Address : “ The Anchorage,” 

A<iyar, Madras. 

SURVE, DAD.ASAHEB APPASAHEB, RlO 
Bahadur (1934), Prime Mmister oi 
Kolhapur. b. 7th February 1903. 
m. Kumaii Prainilabai (dead), d. of Shri R. 
T. Powar. J.P.. Bombay ; m, Kumari Shanta- 
de\i. <f. or the late Akojirao Ximbalkar, 
Inamd.ir oi Xej. Etfi/c./Baldv^in High School, 
Rangaloro. Chief Secretary to H. S., 1925 to 
1929. Acting Dewan, 1920-31. Appointed 
Dewan, 1031. Prime Minmter. Jan. 1932. 
Rao S.iheb. 1930. Attended Fiist Indian 
Round Table Conference in London as Advisor 
to State’s Delegation and third Round Table 
Conferem*<- as a delegate. Address : Premala 
House, Kolhapur (Residency). 

SUTHERLAND, Rf.V. WILIUM SINCLAIR, 
M.A., B.D. (Glasgow Universitj); Kalsar- 
i-Himl Gold Medal (1930); Missionary Church 
of .Scotland Mi'j-ioii, Chingleput, S. India. 
b. 15 July 1877, lu IiiYerneasliire. Scotland. 
in. Elsie Ruth Nicol, M.A. of Melbourne, 
AU''tr,iHa. Educ : Garnethill School, Univer- 
sity of Glasgow ami Tlieologioal College of the 
I nited Free Church of Si'o'tland at Glasgow. 
.Ifissi'inary ot the Church of Scotland in 
Chingleput District, since 1905: Supdt. of 
j.ady Willingdon Leper Settlement, 1925-1038. 
Addras: t'huich of Scotland Mission, 
Chingleput, S. ludiu. 

SVED .*.BUL .Aas : Zamindar. b. 27th Septr. 
IbSO. ni. Bibi Noor-i-Ayesha. Educ.: Govt. 
City School. Patna ; studied privately English, 
.\iabie, Persian and Urdu. Aptd. Hon. 
ILigte. at Patna, 19uC; member of Council 
ot All-liidia 3Iuj-Iim League; Hon. Asstt. 
l^ccry . Biiiar and Orissa Provincial Muslim 
Le.igne; unaiimu>ud\' elected President, 
Bihar l'^o^incial Muslim League in 1936;joined 
Muslim Deputation which waited upon Lord 
Hardir.ge in 1914 ; elected Member of Aligarh 
Muslim Univer.'ity Assocn.. 1914; elected 
Vice-President ot Biliari Students' Associa- 
tion and Anjumani-Islamia, Patna, 1914 ; 
seived 2 years as Director, Bihar and Orissa 
PiOMncial Co-operative Bank, Patna, 1917-18. 
Appomteil non-olliiial incmbir of the Patna 
Mental Hospital. 1923 ; Nominated Member 
of Governing Body of the Macirasah Islamla, 
P.itna, 193.5; Nominated Member of the 
Oiieiita! Public Library. Patna. 1936. Ad- 
dress: Abul-’Aas Dine, Bankipur, Patna. 
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(>Hoii?. ). O.K.E, 

M.L.A., Punjab. Ebic : at tTO\ernment ! 
CoUege, Lahore, and the Middle Temple ' 
London Graduated li!2r. Went to ' 

England m 1931 and worked as Hon. j 
.Toiiit Seerttaiy of the i 
IMiidira 3)*iegation and 
Hon. Publicity Officer of 
the Pound Table Con- 
ference Was elected 
Secretary of the All- 

ludia Mu-?lim Youth 
League. M'ent to England j 
auain and worked as { 

Hon. Secretary of the ' 
^luslim Iielegation to the 
Pound Table Conference 
. iind lion Secretary of the 

Hnti'h India Dele.:ation to the Joint select 
Committee. M’a^ Hon Prhate Secretary to 
flis Hmliness the Acia Khvin dniiii" his three 
successive vi-its to India m 1934. 1935 and 
193^) 0 I>.r. . 1933 . Was Pc'Sident Seeretarv 

01 the Vnioubt Party from its inc* ptioii and 
vanquished it on becomiiuj the Parliamentarv 
Private Secretary of tlie Piemicr. Went to 
Sydnny for the Second Eritidi Common- 
wealth Pelations Conf^Tence 193S as JielcLMte 
and Secretary of the Indian Group b. Juiv 
5, 1908 Address: “Addana", Lahore. 

SYED, SIK 3lL'HA.MiUP S.t’AUrLJ.t. Kt 119 
M.A ((.hemi-stry). I'JOU ; B L , l')o7 ; Piemler 
of Assam, 1937-3S. b, Mav I^SO. Jld-n- • 
Cotton College, Gauhati {F Piesi- 

dency College. Calcutta. (M.A ). Piinm rollc'-'c, 
Calcutta, (D.L.). As.st. Lecturer in Chcmivtrv. 
Cotton College, (buihati. lua-' Jh.u tw-d u<'a 
Lawyer in Gauhati rouit>!. r.iuu-i;), iu the 
Calcutta Higli Court, lugu-24 ; .Memlxr, 
Assam Lcgisiaihe Council, again 

since lOdd 1 Miiiistti, .^j-sain Goveinmcnt lu 
charge of Edu< ation and .Vuiirultuic. iug4-ju 
Member, K.\c»uti\e i oum li. A"^a!Il Go\«*rn- 
ment in chaige or Law anti Otdci and \\ l> . 
1929-30; Mcmlier in cliaige ot riiuinee and 
Law and Order irom Yov. 1930 to.\pii!l9l4 
Addrtss . Gauhati, As&am. 

SYEl), Sir.PAUALi Hhan, created ^'awab Sirdar 
-N'awjz Jung Bahadur. 1921; Postmaster- 
General of H. E, JI. the Nizam’s B'lmiiiiniis 
1922-1929 (retired) 23th March 1S79. Eldest 
surviuijg .s. 01 late N'a\\ub Sirdar Hilcr Juri" 
Sirdar DiIfir-lId-l)o^^ la. Sirdar Hiicr-iil-Mulk 
Bahadur, C.I.E., some time Home Secretarv 
at Hyderabad. 7/?. ls9G : six two d. Edur': 
privately. Entered the N'uani’s sorvite. lun 
has held several rc.sponsible position's, iiifliid- 
iiig the C’onimissioneiship ol Giilburga I’ro- 
vince. presented Georgian and Queen Marv 
Historical 1 urniture to the National Collec- 
tion at Vutojia Memorial Hall, C.ilcurtj 
1908. Puhliri!t'On<i : Lord Ciirzon's Adjiimis’ 
tration of India. 1905 : Unrest in India. 1907. 
Historical Furniture, 1903 ; ludi.i ot Io-da\. 
1908; Life of Lord Morley, 1923: The Fail 
of Peading, 1924; British India, 1923. *] p,. 
Indian Moslems, 1928: Address: Hydera- ‘ 
bad, Deccan. 1 

SYEDXA, Tynni SAirrnDis S\hi[j, ifj.; | 
Holiness Sarp tn (JUiillad Sahet), b .ith ! 
August, 18e8 , High Pontitt of Dawoodi Boiiia ' 




bhia Moliamiuedan conununity and First 
Clas^ Sardar of the 
Deccan. 51-,t ineiiinbviit 
of the exalted odue of 
Dai-ul-Mnrlaq. whiih has 
been in existence for near- 
ly 900 vears having been 
founded m Veiiieu where 
his prcdoi-esa.jrs est.d l-died 
theni-?elve'? ji, .sidtan- after 
the Fatiii.ite Calinlis of 

Euvpt toir.d tn exn,t at 
Cairo. Theylucf eujiOMl 

many pnvih ges and 
VC'ived hi-ili hoi.oiirs from the Moghul 
Emperors ..j Delhi and \ariou-. Puling 
^rmccs in India front thiip to time and abo 
trom tiie Briti>h Governiuenr He i^^ the 
a >&oluV authoiity m all laarters spiritual 
U‘il a, secular of the c-jiarnunity. HD 
de» I'loii^ upon questions religious and social 
niariiage, duoree. inheritance, 
oo-ii ^ Conduct of the 

i" 'u ^ Bcclesia*.tjcal Goc cm- 

rneiit) he has hi^ mini-tcrs ami a. aetaru's 
^ ^arlou;; department-. He ap- 
points his <lpputies in every lity and town 
Where his followers inhabit all over the world 
m ^ dignitaries are often deputed for 

itispectionui tours to enquire into the affair- 
*•1 JUS follovuus wher.'vcr they inhabit. IE 
I .c-. -mee his acces-ioji to the throne, establisli- 

out his edu.Mtional policy in all its detall- 
ilombav ' -^r-^Jj‘d. Malabar Hill, 

' C'anadhui Govt. Trail 
f ommi^-iou-r for India. Burma and Cejion 

latcLf-(,,l H P JiUTf, PC AMC. Educ . 
i:.r/ T |■ni^..^-lty. King-ton, (Ont ). 

"^^9 (anadian Expeditionary Force, 

I J in-i .19 iij huviric.^ 1919-21 ; Dominion 
Bureau of Stati^tu-, Dej.artmeut of Trade 
nu(l<...mmu(e Canmia, l922-2t> : has served 
m pr. sent capa^ ity in New Zealand, Hongkong, 
Ma mhmia. North Chiiu. Genuariv and iu 

i u iV ‘ • Koval Bombay A'acht 
Clulq Bond, ay ■’ 

TMJOKE, ABASISKRA NaTH, C.I.B, 
/.i-nutidar ol Shazadpnr, Bingal ; b. 1871. 
I, 1 Coll., Calcutta, and at liumc, 

^•sipied Aleojorial Addres.s to Lady Curzon. 
lOM Pf'-.-rnted to King by Corp. of Calcutta, 
work con-idts In reviving 
Schoo ot Indian Art. Address: 6, Dwar- 
Kariath Tagore's Lane, Calcutta. 

T-DrOpi., Mahvuwa Bahadfr Sir Prop tot 
f ooiiAJt, Jv.C 1 i: . (1 <):;g;, Kt (L9U0). b. 17 
1 * Edur : Hindu 8ch.. 

.ijrutta ; afteiwaids privately; Sherilf ol 
tahutta, 190')- Tiu^tee. Victoiia Mem. Hall; 
iiu-ter, Inilian Nlu-eurn ; Fellow, Poval 
HhoVbuaphb- Society of Great Biitain. Mem 
ot AsKitu Soc of Bengal , forineily Mem. 
l>eiigAil Council. Addrfi^s : Tagore Ca.stle, 
Lalcutra. 

I'AllOltl:, Sill IIITUXDKIXITH, TCT., Ilon. D. 
But (( aleutta, Dacca and Jb-iiares Hindu 
Ko't and Playwii'ght Founder 
J .• *-“001 at Shantiniketan iiolpur, 1921, 
which has become a Centie ot inter- 
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national culture. 0. l©ol. Educ. . Visited , 
Kndand 1012, and translated some of his 
Bengali works into English : Xobel Prize foi 
Literature, 1913. PubUcatioUf, : In Bengali . 
about 35 political works, dramas, opera-' > 
about 3S ; Story books, Xo^els, 19 ; over 50 
collections of Essays on Liteiature, Ait, 
lieligion and other subjects, and composed 
over 3.000 songs published periodically in 
small coilectiuus with notations. In English 
— Gitanjali, 1912. etc., etc. Took to painting 
at the age of 6S. Pictuies exhibited in I 
Moscow Berlin. :Muiiich. Pans, Birmingham 
and Xew York. Add/e.Ns; Santiniketan, 
Bengal. 

TAMBE, Shripad Balwaxt, B.A., LL.B. 
b. 8 Dec. 1875. Educ, : Jabalpur (Hitk.i- 
rini School), Amraoti, Anglo-Vernacular and i 
High School and Bombay Eiphinstone ■ 
College and Govt. Law School. Pleader at i 
Amraoti, Member and Vice-President of j 
Amraoti Town Municipal Committee : Presi- \ 
dent. Provincial Congress Committee ; Mem- • 
bcr, C. P. Legis Council. 1917 1920 and 1921 ; 
President, C. P. Legis. Council, March 1925. | 
Home Member, Central Provinces Government; i 
Ag Governor. Central Provinces, 1929. 
Delegate to tlie 1st and 2ud Round Table 
Conferences. Monil'ei. Indian Eranchise Coui- 
luittee. 1032. AddiOb ' Aimaoti Roail. 
Xagpui. C.P, 

TAXXAN. Mohan Lai.. .M. Com (Birm,). 
Bar-at-Law, I L.S.. R A , Gcncial Maiiauei 
the Punjab Xational Bank, Lahoie, 1937-.)9. 
Piiucipah Sydenham Coilegc oi t ommciceaud . 
Economics Bombay. 192U-37 . on deput.ition 
to the Goveimnoiit of India, Conimcice 
Department, a-* .^erretary, Imh.in Accoun- 
tancy Board and Under-Secictary, l'.>32-3.'> 
b. 2 May 1S85. Pie-sident, 10th Indian 
Economic Coiiicrenee, 1927, Vice-Prer'ident. 
the Indian Economic Soidetv. 1921-2.1 . t 
Sjiidio of the Boiiibaj L'linciaily, 1923-24 to 
1927-28 . Secictaiv, Ac«.ountam.y Diploma 
Board. Bondiay , jiircctur, Bombay C’eiitial 
Co-operative Bank. Ltd., Boiiibav; Member, 
Council Indian in'tifnte of Baiikcis , Piincipal 
and Prote«sor ot Banking, the Sydenham 
College of Commerce and Economics. Bombay. 
[‘nbhrations * " Banking La^^ and Practice in 
India,” ” Indian Cuirency and Banking 
Problems,” jointly with Piof. K T. Shah, 
and ."Cvenil paniplilct-s •'Uch as the *’ Banking 
XeedN of India.” " Jiidian C'uriein > and the 
War.” ” Kcgulation of Banks m India,” etc 
; 1, Golf Road, Lahoic. 

TVSFvER, MK ThkoIioki: JAiltS, Kt , cr. 1937, 
C.TK.1932, O.B.l-: , 1919 ; l.G.S , acr\icca 
lent to Hydt rabad ( lovei iinicnt a^ Member ot 
t'ouncii. (Rescinu- and I'olite Poitlolios); // 
20 .lull 1SS4 ; ,s. ot l.ife Rev. John Gieenwood 
Tasker, U. D. w 1915, Jc--ie Helen Mellis- 
Siuith, (Kaisci-i-Hind Gobi 5Iedal) ; three 
one d. Educ.- King J.dward'o Schoid, 
Biniiiiigham ; Tiiuity ( uilcgc, Cambridge, 
(Major Scholar m Cla-sn i'list Class Honours 
Cla.-sical Tiij)o>). Eiitcicd I.C S.. 19US , 
IJnder-Secretaiy to Madias Government, 
1913-15; Di-hict Magistrate, Civil^and 
Military St.ition, Bangaloic. 1917-22 ; 
Commissioner of Coorg, 1923-29; services 
lent to Government of Xizam oi Hyderabad, 
1927, as Director-General of Revenue and 


Revenue secretary ; Member of Council. 1935. 
Address ' Begumpet. Hyderabad Deccan, 
India ; South Barn, swanage, Dorset. 
TAUXTOX, IVON Hope, B.A. (Cantab.) ; I.C.S., 
b. 19, Dec. 1890. Educ. : Uppingham and 
Clare College, Cambridge ; Asstt. Collector 
and Magistrate in Sind, 1914 ; on military 
service. 1917-19; Offg. Collector and Dist. 
Magistrate, 1923 ; Offg. Dy. Commissioner, 
1924; Offg. Collector and Dist. Magistrate, 
1925; Chairman. Cattle Theft Commission, 
1925 ; Offg. Collector and Superintendent of 
Stamps, 1926 : Offg, Deputy Secretary to 
Government. Home and Ecclesiastical Depart- 
ments, 1926; Offg. Deputy Secretary to 
Government, Finance Department, 1927; in 
foreign service as Finance and Revenue 
Member; Khairpur State Executive Council, 
1927 ; Offg. Collector, ShoUpur and Political 
Agent, Akalkot, 1932 : Collector 1932, appoint- 
ed Commissioner. Bombay Municipality, 
1934, Chief Secretary to GoveinmeuT. 
Sind. 1939, Address : Karachi. 

TAYLOR Sir James Braid, K.CJ.E. (1939), 

I M.A.. Barrjster-at-Law (Lincoln's luu), Kt. 

I (1935), C.I IL (1932); Governor, Reserve 
Bank of India, July 1937. b. 21 April 1891. 
m. Betty d. of H. Coles. Esq , Indian Police. 
Educ. : 'Edinburgh Academy and University. 
Indian Civil Service, 1914; Under- Secretary, 
Central Provinces Government, 1920; Com- 
merce Department, Government of India, 
1920-22. Deputy Controller of Currency. 
Calcutta, 1924. Bombay 1925 ; Controller ot 
Currency, Calcutta. 1929. Additional Secre- 
tary, Finance Department, Government of 
India uj> to 193.’> : Deputy Governor, Reserve 
Bank of Indj.i, \lrfffre.s’s .* Reserve 

Bank of India. Mint Road. Bombay. 

TEURI, Lt.-Coe. H.H. Maharaja Sir Xaren- 
DAR Shah, K.C.S.I., LL.D., of Tehlr- 
I Oarhwal State, t. 3 Aug. 1898. m. 1916. 
Hcir-apparcat born, 1921. Succeeded, 1913. 

; Mavo College. Ajmer. Address: Nar- 
eiuhanagar. (Teht i-Oarhv'ul State). 
THAKORRAM Kaphram. Diwan BaHADCR, 
B.A, LL.B. C-l.E., Advocate, (O.S.). Dist. 
Govt. Header and Public Prosecutor, Surat, 
(retire«l, 1938). b 16th April 1868. m. 
K.itanuavii, d. of Kfshavrai Ainritrai. Educ. : 
Bhaviiagar, Alfred High School and Elphin- 
stoiic College, Bomb.iy , teacher. Surabji J. J. 
High School Surat and began practice at 
Surat 1894 Entered Jlunieipality in 1004, 
Cliainnau, Schools Coininittee, 1907, 1009, 
1911; Chairman, Managing Committee, 1908- 
09 1U17-1S. Vice-President. 1914-17, 1928- 
31. Cliairnian, Committee of Management, 
1922-2'> ; Chairman, School Board. 1925, 1931- 
1932- ITesideu*-, Raichaiid Depchand 
Girl-'* School Societj. , ‘'iiice 1928 ; Chairman, 
Ptopli'c C()-opt'i.itiv e Bank. 1930-33 ; District 
Scout. Commi'sSioiier, Surat, since 1922 ; 
Member, Pratt Committee ; Witness 
Koval llefornis ( nmini-^ion, 1919 Vice- 
Pre-sideut. Surat ^arvajaiiik Education 
Society, 1927-40. Government Advocate. 
Bardoil Inquiry, 1931 President, Home for 
Destitute Children, since 1921 ; Jubilee Medals 
in 1935; Silver Medal, Coronation of King- 
Emperor George VI : Medal of Merit for 
j Scout work, 1936 Addnss : Sanghadia-wad, 
i Surat. 
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THAKUK DaTTA ^HARilA Vaidya (Pasdiij, 
^A.^ .A Bh A famous Ayurvedic physician of 
Lahore Inventor oi the world renowned panact-a 
lor everyday ailments, viz., AMRITDHARA, 
author oi several medical 
- - books, also editor of a medical 
journal for 25 yeais. 
jr Vice-President of the All- 

ludia Ayur>edic & Unani 
Conference: piesided ovei 
the first bind Ayuivedic 
Conference and 3id Punjab 
Ayurvedic Conference : 
lecturer on health and 
hygiene: social and reli- 

gious worker. latePrejsideut 
of the Arya bamaj. Lahore, 
and becietary oi the Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, 
Punjab founded a chair lor vedic research 
in the Giirukula Kangri, liardwai. donating 
Ils 30,0u0. He 13 of philantliroidc disposi- 
tion and has recently created a Tiust for 
medical relief and industries amounting to 
Rs.2l lacs. He owns a big Pharmacy known 
as Amritdhara Pharmacy lor tlie preparation 
of Amritdhara and other Ayurvedic medicines 
Address : Amritdhara Laliore. 

THAKURDAS, SIR Puk*:H0Tam1)a-, Kt . C.I E., 
il-B.E. (bee under Puishotamdas.) 

THOil, Lt.-Col. Sir John Gibh, Kt. (1937>, 
D S.O. (lOl’h 5I.C , Chief Justice, Allahabad 
High Court, b. 1S91. Edac. : Kdinburgh 
Vunersity. Graduated il.A., LLB. ; called 
to Scottish Bar, 1910: Advocate-Depute, 
1931-32: il.P.(C). Dumbartonshire, 1920-2b 
and 1931-32 ; Puisne Judge. Allahabad High 
Court, 1932-37 ; commanded 8 lOth and bth 
Batts. Gordon Highlanders, Luropean War. 
1914-18. (D.S.O., M.C , Bt. Lt.-Col. 

Despatches four Tinio) Address: 31, 
Thornhill Road, Allahabad L.P. 

1 HGMBAltE. llAu Bahapir V. A., IL.4., .4c(g 
Duvan. bangli btate. llaj bahib (J934}. 
Psao Bahadur ( 1937). Educ. . Jlonibiiv Liiiw-r- 
SMty Joined bitamau btatc M-rv i< v (1904) and 
worked as Judicial Sd rotary. Jail bupi-iintcu- 
dent, etc., twice officiated as Dewan; joiiu d 
Indore btate 'service and held position as Judg. . 
Xazim Adalat Court; Judge, bmall CaU'V' 
Court and Additional District and br'^.«lOll^ 
Judge, Indore District; Dewan, bitamau, 1012- 
21 , practised as pleader at Poona, 1021-22 
Legal AdMScr to Mcdi-rban blminant 
Captain FatU-»inhrao Raje baheb of Akalkot ; 
State Karbari and D.jwau oi Akalkot Stat/, 
1923 ; joint'd Sangii State service, 1923 ’ 
accompanied His Highn' -s of bangli to tlii- 
First Round Table ConTt'rcnce, 1030, and 
Second Round Table Conference, i0.3l ^ 
delegate to Joint Parliamentary Comniitfe*’ 
on Indian Constitutional Ilctorms, 19;i*i. 
Address : Sangii. 

THOllNB, John A.NDbusoN, C S I. 1038 . < IL 
1931; Secreraiy, Go% einor-Gcner.ir'- bccie- 
taiiat, (Public). 6. ISOtt. 1888. .s. of .Tanu--. 
Cros-, Thome. >/i. 1914. Dorotliy Horton , on, 

.V. one (i. Educ. . Blumiell’s ^rhool, Tiwitou 
Bailiol College, Oxford. Indian Civil Servie*- 
1911 ; Madras Presidency, 1912. Addr€:'^)^ 

Delhi bimla 

TlWAKA, The Hon. Major Kawafzada Malik I 
Khizar H-vyat Khan, O.B E (lU:3li. m L A , | 
Minister of Public Works, Punjab, b. 7th I 


August 19UU. Edac. . Aitchisou Lhieis' 
CoUege, Lahore ; stood first in the Diploma 
Exam (1916). Mhile at (.<>llege \\a> tieputed 
to Delhi Darbar of wliicli he pos^e-ses a medal : 
volunteered lur >ervice dimug the Gie.it 
War while still a student or the Govt. College, 
Lahore; helped m recruiting work; wa^ 
given a commi-sion m the Army on 17th 
April. 1918. and us now attached to the 19th 
Lancers; saw active service m 3rd Afghan 
\\ar and mentioutd m despatches . took up 
luanagemeiit ni Kaha Lstate — one of the 
wgge-st e'^tate^ in the I'uujab. Sometime 
Resident and is now a leading member oi the 
national Hoi^e Breeding and show Society ui 
India : possesses 1st cLis-j magisterial power' : 
saw active service again m the X.-W 1 
disturbances and secnieil the X.-W P. 1930-31 
clasp, A lonnei \'ice-<Jiairman of the 
bhalipi^ Dist, Board, was prc'ent m London 
at the J ubilee celebrations oi His Late Majestv . 
vyas awai<ied the silver Jubilee and the Corona- 
tion Medals. Addfsii. Kalra Dist., Shahpui. 

Charles George, E.C.S.I. 
(19-1), 1 ellow of the Royal Historreal 

bociety, Officer ui st. John’' of Jerusalem. 

.Educ.: AJdfUham Sch. and 
King s Coll., Cambridge, Members prizeman. 
Cambridge University, 1S88 ; m. Alice. 

k.-i-H. d. of Captain C. Losack, 9?rd 
Highlanders. Served m i.o S., Madras ; 
conducted special inquiries into Customs and 
Excise matters iu Kashmir, the C.P. and C.I. 
States. Sec., [ndian E.xcise Committee, 1906, 
Govt, of India 

1909-1910. President, Life '^aving Appliance' 
Committee, 1913 ; Secretary to Govt, of 
ofBoaid oi Revenue. 
1^916; .Memb r or Executive Counoil, 1919-21; 
President. Indian Taxation Enquiry Commit- 
tee, 1924-25 ; Member. Council of State, 1926. 
Private secretary to H. H. the Maharaja ol 
-ivsore. Address: Vasantha Mahal, Mysore. 
1()NK U 11, S\iD-ri)-lMrLAH, AVilzir-ul-JIulk 
Aawub Hafiz Sir Mohammed Snadat Ah 
Khan Bahadur bow lat-i- Jang. (4('.1K. 

I. ls<9. .s. i9:3{j State has area of 1 634.961 
01 317.369. Address. 

louk. Rajputaua. 

Tgogood, M.uon (Local Li.-Lol), Cyril 
GloRGE, C T.E 1938, D.S.O. 1917. Indian 
-Army; ^Military Secretary to the Viccioy 
since 1938. h. -23 Aug. 1894. -Military Secy, 
to tile Governor of Bombay, 193.5-38 Address 
-Pi) House, -Vew Delhi. 

^ c Her Highness Mahakani 

bETL' Parvati Bayt. t. Xoveiiibei 1896. 
(crand-niece of the late Maharaja and Mother 
Highness Sir Bala Rama Veima Sri 
* iiitra Tirunal, M.iharaja of 
Travancore. m. 1907. Ravi 
\arma, Koclm Koil Tam- 
puran, B.A., F.M.U.. two 
‘'Ons and one daughter. 

Educ. : Privately Interest- 
ed m moveuieiits calculated 
to juomote l ine Arts and 
Soci.il Reform, presided 
over tlio All-India Women’s 
Conference on Educational 
and Social Reform at Cal- 
cutta, 1929, and at Tri- 
vandrum, 1937. Has travelled extensively 
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in India, England, Europe and the Far East : 
is the recipient of the honorary Degree 
of “ Doctor of Literature ” from the Andhra 
University and “ Doctor of Letters ” from 
the Denares Hindu University Pro-chan- 
cellor, Travaucore University. Recreation : 
Music. Address : Kaudiar Palace, Trivan- 
drum. 

TRAVANCORE ■ Martaxpa Varma. His 
Highness, the Elaya Raja (Heir-apparent) 
of Travaneore. His Highness is the younger 
l)rother of His Highness the ilaharaja and 
second son of Her 
Highness Maharani Setu 
i^arvati Baji. Bomi 
on 22nd March 1922. The 
prince is now preparing to 
sit fur the Intermediate 
examination of the Travan- 
tore University. The 
Tiiumadnmpu or Upana- 
'/ana, which is one of the 
^ rites prescribed for 

^ Kshatriya prince, was 
performed in January 1939. 
The Prince is a lover of horses, a keen and smart 
rider and competed lately in the open sports 
of the State Forces carrying off a prize for 
tent -pegging. He isaho an excellent photo- 
grapher. sharing this hobby ^ith His Highness 
the Maharaja and is now developing interest 
in tennis and similar open air games. His 
command of conversational English is very 
supeiior. His Highness is Honorary Lieut- 
enant-Colonel of His Highness the Maharaja's 
Bodyguunl He has just a&sunicd tlie 
position of Chief Scout of the Tiavuncore Boy 
Scouts As'suciation. Address : Trlvandruni. 
Travaneore. 

TRAVANCORE • Kaktika Tuicnal, Raxi 
Lakshmi Bayi, Her Highness the Fir&t 
Princes^ of Travaneore b. on 17th September 
1910 Is the only d.iughter of Her Highness 
M.aharani Setu Parvati Bayi and the only 
sister of Their Highnesses 
the Maharaja and the 
Elaya Haja of Travaneore 
Her Highness reccnedhei 
earlv education in Malaya- 
lam and Sanscrit and iator 
in English. The l.’rinc<‘Ss 
in coini)any with Hit Hiuh- 
ness Slahafani Setu P.arvati 
Bayi visited Europe for 
the first time in 19:32 and 
again accompianied His 
Highness the JIaharaja 
in the following year. She i.s the Chief 
Guide of the Travaneore Giil Guide organiNi- 
tioii, plays tennis, is a gifted --inger and 
plays on the Yeena. In January 1934. she 
married Captain Goda Yarma Raja, a scion 
of one of the ancient Royal Families 
which existed in Travaneore before the isth 
century. On the 5th of January 193S, she 
gave birth to a son, Prince A^ittam Tirunal, 
who is the First Prince of Travaneore or heir- 
presumptive after His Highness the Elaya 
Raja. Address : Kaudiar Palace, Trivan- 
drum. 

TRIPURA : Captain H.H, Maharaja Manikya 
Sir Bir Bikram Kisuoke Deb Barman 
Bahadur, K.C.S.I., Maharaja of. b. 19th 


; August 1908; succeeded, 13th August 1923 
invested with powers 19th August 1927 ; in. 
daughter of the late Maharaja of Balrampur 
and on her demise married the eldest daughter 

> of H.H, Maharaja of Panna, Address : 
.A.eartala, Tripura. 

TRIVEDI, Chanduial Madhaylal, ICS, 
B A. (Bom.), O.B.E. (1931). C.I.E. (1935). 
Chief Secretary to Government. Central 
Provinces and Berar, Nagpur. 6. 2iid July 
1893 ; rn. Kiisum Trivedi Edac. : Elphin- 
stone Colleae, Bombav, and St. John’s Colleiie, 
Oxford. Entered I.C.S., 1917. and served 
as Asstt. Commissioner. Central Provinces 
rill Xov 1021 : after serving in various capaci- 
ties, was posted as Deputy Secretary to the 
Oovernmeiit of India, ifome Department. 
1932-35, (Offg- Joint Secretary. April 1934 
to September 1934) ; Secretary to the Gov't, 
of India Secretariat Organisation Committee, 
1935-36; Commissioner, Berar. 1936; Com- 
missioner, Chattisgarh Division, 1936-37 : 
Chiei Secretary to Government, C. P. and 
Berar, from 1937. Address . Nagpur, 

lAVYNAM. Henry Joseph, C.S.I. (1937), 
C.I.E. (1934). B.A,. Ibt class Hons. (Historv). 
Chief Secretaiy to the Govt, of Bengal, h. 
24th Apiil, 1887 ; m. Muriel d. of R. 0. Searsou 
of Devon. Ednc. : Ratcliffe College. Rouen : 
T’niversities of Manchester, London’ Lausanne, 
Asstt. Magistrate, E. Bengal and Assam. 1910 ; 
transferred to Bengal, 1912 : on special duty 
and Under-Secretary, Political Department, 
1014-15; I.A.R.O, (Captain and Adjutant, 
2-123rd Outram’s Rifles), 1915-1919 ; Secre- 
tary, Emplojnnent and Labour Board, 1919 ; 
Vice-President. State and Regency Councils, 
Cooch-Behar. 1920-24 . Magistrate of Mynien- 
singh, 1924-27 : Revenue and Irrigation 
Secretaiy, 1920-31 ; Offg. Chief Secretarv, 
1932: CommUsioner, Presidency and Chitta- 
gong Divisions, 1033-35 : Chief Secretarv 
variously from Apiil. 1936: Actg. Governor 
of Assam, 1939 Address : Writers' Build- 
ings, Calcutta. 

TYABJI, Husain Badruddin, M.a. (Hons.), 
LL.M. (Hons.), Cantab. 1890: J.P.. Bar-at- 
Law, Second Judge, I’residency Court of Small 
Causes, Bombay. Acted ChitfVudge. Retired. 
b. 11th October 1873. m. Miss Nazar Moham- 
mad Fatehall.v. Educ.: Anjumane- Islam, 
Bombay; St. Xavier’s School and College ; 
Downing College, Cambridge. PractUed In 
the Bombay High Court. Address : 
‘•Chateau Marne ” 34, Marzbanabad, Audheri. 

TYABJI, MR'5. Khadtja Sili th, M.L A., J.P 
Hony, Presidency ^Magistrate. h. in 1SS5, 
has two children, Kamar ami Sultana Shuffi 
Tyabji. She is a nominated member of the 
Municipal Corporation 
and the first elected 
Muslim Lady member of 
the Schools Committee. 

A member of the Schools 
Committee for several 
years, its Chairman, 1934 ; 
first Comnii'^sioner, 

Municipal Girl Guides. 

Presided at the Bombay 
Pre>idency Miu'-lini I.adies’ 

Educational Conference, 

Poona, 1926 ; Chairman, 

Reception Committee of 





the Bombay 
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Constituent Conference of All-India Educa- 
tional and Social Reform 1930: Vice- 
Chairman, Natii‘!ial Council of Women ' 
in India. Was Chairman, Local Comiiiittee 
of the All-India Conference on Educational 
and Social Reforms ; Chairman, Red (’rosa 
Executive, 1923 ; Vice-President, Social 
Ser\’ice League ; Chairman, Mahila Seva 
Mandal ; C^irman, Port Haj Committee 
Founded a Muslim Purdah Nursing L)i\ision 
first of its kind in the world. Chairman and 
now a member, AUbless and Cama Hospital 
Advisorj* Board and is also connected vxitli 
the following institution^ for rnany jears — 
Go'd:. L'rdu Text-Book Comnnttee. Infant 
Welfare Society; The National P>at'y Wtvk . 
Executive Committee, Governor's Ho-pital 
Fund : Advisory Committee J. J imd Allied 
Hospitals ; Seva Sadan Council Bombay 
Presidency Women’s Council. Aa Chairman. 
Flag Hay Committee, collected R> 22 000 in a 
day fur the Anti-Tuberculuj-is Fund , 

Oomar Mansion, Warden Rc»ad. Bombay. 

TYMMS, FkKDERKK, h. Wales, 4th August 1SS9. 
e. William Henry Tymms. E'lur. Tenbv 
and King’s College, London Idrector 01 
Civil Aviation in India. 1;>31 MC. 

Chevalier de L’ordre de la Courruime . Belgian 
Croix de Guerre, lull: CIK. PC.*, ; 
F.R.Ae.S. ; War aerMce : South Lanc-a'hire 
Regiment and Royal Living <'or[.s: j’.nti-h 
Aviation MS-sion to I'.S A . pjl> . i imI 
Aviation I)< riartment, Air Mini>try from 1919 , 
late Air JLini'-try Superint^ ndent. Cairo- 
Karachi Air Route and clnef TMlmical 
Assistant. Air Mun'trv ruhhrnti<.,i-^ Part 
author " Commercial .Air Trnn''pi.it ” 1920. 
"Flying fur Air Mirvey ?horn'.'ia]>hy " 
Scientinc papers on Air Navigation and .Air , 
Routes for Roval Aeronautjcnl socn-t'. 

. Ne\s Hcilii'.>irnla 

! 

TVNHALh-BJ.'st OK, lUV i h< (L KvULt. M \ 
i’riiicipal oi C M S school-*, K■a^hnnr, N. | 
India . Hon, Canon, l,ahoiC Lathedral of, 1932, ! 
6. Holton, 0,\o!j. 9th lebruarv l&f>3 <. of \ 
William Earle Pis<-oe. J P., D L , of ' Holton 
Park, Oxon . ,h 1901, Blanche Violet, of I 
Rev. Richard Buige»; three s. one // Educ i 
Park Hall, nr l.ve‘.hain. Bradfield College, I 
Jesus College, Cambridge. Coxed the Cam- I 
bridge boat 1SS4, defeated Oxford, and the 
Jesus College boat, liead of the river lor three 1 
years and won the Grand i hallenge at Henley, j 
1886; dea< on, 1887. prk-'-t. Ib90 ; curate 
at Bradfield, Berks, 1^87; at St. Marv's 
Whitechapel, 1888-90 ; arrived Ka->hiiiir. 
N. India, Church Missionary Society lH9o 
Kaiser - i - Hind (Jold Medal 1st 
Class, 1912, and Bar, 1929 PuhJo'aiions 
"Character” Building ; "Kashmir in Sunlicht 
and Shade." Kecrentions : Boating, swim- 
ming. Address : Srinagar, Kaslimir, N. India 

TYSON, Geoffkey William. i:dit«»i of 
"Capital," Calcutta, h 14th June. 1898. 
m. Kathleen ( orbett {nee Allen;, one s. 
Educ. : LaDca*>tei Royal Crammai Sthool; 
London School 01 Kcononnes (1 nuei'-itv of 
London). Ro\al Naval Reserve (atloat), 
1914-18 . Editorial Staffs, Northern Whig, 
NeWa Aueiicie^ , Lditoi, India Alonthly 


Magazine: A•^^i5Tant Editor Capital P'A,- 
licafton-: DiiP'jyf in India, (1930'i: Contri- 
bution-? oil India and Economic topics to 
Review-, etc , Short Stories, oicasional 
magazine aiticles under pseudonym or 
Geofiiey Iiwhi Addre-', . 1. Commercial 

Buildiii-g- Cahutta, Imlia 
TYSON John HaWsOn. M A. (Oxon), C.E.E 
(19J3). ICS. Jt. Secretary. Government ui 
India. Department ot Education. Health 
and Land' 6 . 25th Apnl ISlO : w. Hoiiice 
Alexander : Edm' Aldeuliaia. Magdalen 
College Oxturd 1914-13 served in Argvll 
and SurhM Highlander-. — f'ajitain : enteieil 
I < . lOlo. po-ted to Bengal Chiei 

Pie-idency Magi-trate 01 Calcutta. 1926-27 
Secretary to Agent of Government of India in 
Soutli Aiiica. 1927-29: Aitmg Agent. 198n • 

' Private Secietaiy to (iuveinor of Bengal. 193u- 
34 and 193'^. Adviser, (oodi Bihar State, 
19.16 . Kpie-eiit^d Government of India berme 
Wert India Roval L ommi-sion. 1939, Acting 
8ecretaiy to Govtrnmeut of India. Dept oi 
Communicanoii- 1939. Add/e^s . Bengal 
I’nited Servpc (.Ini'. Calcutta. 

CJJAL si.vuti, Sardar, M.A. (Punjab). 
Landlord and Millowner. b. 27 Dec. 180.'>. 
Educ: Govt. College. Laliore. Went to 
England in 192n as member of Sikh Deputation 
: to p^e^- the claims of tlie Sikh community 
’ beiore the joint Parliamentary Committee . 
membei of Khal-a i ullage Coiini il and 
Managing ( ommiTtee . Member, fmlian Ceiitia 
« olton Committee loj.l-.jd, ami Provimia 
I Colton I oinmittee Min-e 1925 . elected nienibei 
Punjab J.egi-laiive Coum il ; vva** niembci 
ami Hull ''t-fu-tai V oi Punjab Ketoini* 
Comuilttee winch ( o-op*Tuted vvjtli tin 
siiiiou ( i)imiii"ion . Pic<ided ovtr non 
GovMiimenr sthool' I onference. Punjab. 
1928; u'a*. selected deleg, vte foi Fiouiid lable 
Confeiem-e. 1939 and 19.11, served on Fedeia! 
Structure coniimttee and other important 
Committee's m Round Table Conferem c 
Presided over Punjat> Sikh Political Con- 
ference, 1932, wa- apii()iiitc-d Aleinbei. 
Consultative t mnmittee. 1932 ; Presided 
over Sikh Voiitbs Conference, 1933- 
Presided at the KliaBa College Convocatioih 
1935: re-elected to new rioviiicial .Assembly, 
1937 ; appointed Parlianieutary Secretary, 
(Home) AiWrc.-.?- 94, 1'pi‘Pr Alall, Lahore 

UJIAR Hayat Khan Tiwana, The H<)n 
Al' Ha.t M.\J()R-G1'.\er4l Nawah Malik, sir. 
C’BE, K.C.I.F. . MV.t), ADC. to H. M 
King-Emjn r'>r, Navvab, Hereditary Menibei. 
Couneil ot State. Arendter of the Council oi 
ttie Secretary of State for India, 1920-34 and 
Deputy Herald. Delhi Durbar, l.audlord. f/ 
1874. Eon and Heir : Navvabzada, Major 
Malik Khizar Hayut Khaii Tiwana, O.B E. 
Ediir. : Atflihen Chief-?’ College. Lahore; 
wa> given H«>ii Commi-i-ioii in iStli K.O.O,. 
attended King Edward’s Coron.xtion Durbar at 
Delhi : served in Somaliland ; joined Tibet 
Expedition : Imperial Attache to the late 
Ameer of Afghanistan ; attemled EingGeoige’s 
Coronation Durbar at Delhi ; saw active 
service in the world war in Fiance and 
Mesopotamia ; (mentioned in despatches) 
Mons. Star, 1914; Member, Provincial 
i Recruiting Board ; represented Punjab, 
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Delhi War Conference in 1918, served in the ^ 
3rd Kabul War (mentioned m despatches) 
made Colonel ; Member, Esher Committee. , 
1920 : lias been President of the National | 
Horse Breeding and Show Societ\ of India, ' 
A.D.C. (Hon for life ) to H. M. the King- ! 
Einperoi (1930) : attended Silver Jubilee 
tnnetion in London (1935) Address : Kalra. I 
Dist. Shahpur, Punjab. 


Southern India. 1925-35; President. Auto 
mobile Association of Southern India • 
Khan Sahib, 1920 ; Khan Bahadur. 1921 : 
Kaisar-i-Hind Second Class, 1923 : Knighted, 
1928 : K C I E , (1933) : Silver Jubilee Medal, 
1935: (.oioiiation Medal. 1937: Officiating 
Ooveiiior of Madias, May-August. 1934. 
Addre^i : Teyiianii>et Gardens, Mylapore, 

Madias 



CPLAP. Kpjshxaeao Vithalrao. B A , LL.B.. , 
Eaj Katxa. Xafb Dewan, Barooa State, ' 
b. March 11th. 1879 ; Educ. : Deccan College. ! 

Poona: m. 1899, enteied 
Baroda State &ei\ ice 1904: 
Worked as Vahnatdar and 
Munsitf in vaiious mahals 
till 1911 :Depnted to leain 
~ work in the Barkhali dent ' 
' 191I:Worked as Naeb Snha, 
Barkhali Assistant. Survey , 
and Setrieinent Suptd . Siiha 
and Sar Suba: Confirmed 
as Sar Suba, 1935 : Xaeb ' 
Dewan, 193G: Woiked as a 
member on vaiious Com- [ 
mittees. the most important of rrhuli aie : ' 
Baroda Civil Services Examination Comiuittce: 
Giras Committee : Ankadia Tenants' Relief 
Committee : Works as President. Budget 
Committee j Investment Committee ; Harraji 
Committee, and Senices Committee: Woik'" 
as Director 011 the Bank of Baioda on bchali 
of the Government of Baioda ; I>epiited to 
Ahmedabad to see the Aniicwaii woik. 1030 : 
Deputed to Kagpnr to study the woikin«: 
of the Debt Conciliati.m Boaid«. 1936: Gold 
Medal of Raj Ratna Oidei. 1932. KiiurGeoipe 
V Silver Jubilee Medal. 1935 : H.'fl. The 
Maharaja Gaekwar’s Diamond Jubilee Gold 
Medal, 1930; Coronation Medal. 1937. Mt.^t 
Illustrious Order or the Aiiiiu«'it\a Mandal 
for lojal and inciitorinus seiMce.-^, 1938 
Address : 580 Camp, Baroila 

USMAK, Sir Maho-med, K.C T.E., B.A. 
b. 1884. m. d. of Shifa-uI-MuIk Zymil- 
abudin Sahib Bahadur, B.A. Ediir.: Madras 
Christian College. Councillor, Corporation 
of Madras, 1913-1925 : Hon. Pres, Magte.. 
1916-20; Fellow of the Madras University 
sin(‘e 1921 and Chancellor of Madia's, Andhr.a 
and Annamalai Uuiver>itics, May to Auuu-t 
1934 ; Member, Town Planning Trust, 1921-25. 
Chairman of Committee on Indigenous Sys- 
tems of Medicine, 1921-23 : Member. Publicity 
Board, 1918 and 1921-22: President. Mutlnalpet 
Muslim Aiijumaii, Jladras ; President, Board 
of Visitors to the Govt. Mahoniedan Coll, 
and Hon. Visitor, Government School of Arts 
arid Crafts, 1923-25; Member, Madras Excise 
Licensing Board, 1922-25 ; gave evidence 
before the Reforms Committees and the Jail 
Committee. Elected Member, Madras Legis. 
Council, 1921-23 ; Sheriff of Madras. (1924); 
President of tlie Corporation of Madras, 
1924*25 : Member, Executive Coiineil. 1925-34; 
President, M.idra" Children’s Aid Society; 
Ih'csident, Madras Discharged Prisoners* Aid 
Society, 1925-1928 . Chairman. H.R.H. The 
Prince of Wales’ children’s Hospital Fund; 
Cliairuian, the Briti'^h Empire Leprosy Relief 
Association, Madras, 192.5 ; President, 
Mahoniedan Educational A>sociatioii of 


VACHFA, Jamshedji Bejanji, Khan Bahadur, 
B A , B.Sc., C.T.E , Commi'isioner of Income- 
Tax. Bombay Presidenry from 1927 to 1939. 
b 26th May 1879 w. Roshan Ardashir 
Kaianjawalla. B A Educ. . Elphinstone 
College. Bombay. Liitered Government 
Seivke as Deputy Collectui. 1902, Officiated 
a-j Joint Secietaiy to the Government of 
India. 1 iiuiiice liept , and Member. Central 
Board of Revenue iu J932. l'J.i.3. 1034 and 
19»6. Publication^ The Buinbay Iiuorae- 
Tax Manual. AddiO'^ : B.inoo Man-'ion. 
Cumhalla HiU. Bombay 

I VAKIL. LTFXT. StRT.VR Jetuxgiu RrsToM. 

I 11 ()., Landlord and 5Ierchant. Eldest 
1 s<»u ot the late Khan Bahadur Sardar Sir 
! Kustoin Jehangir Vakil (MiiU'-ter. Government 
1 of Bombay. 19.30-3:D b 
] 1906. Educ . ; m India and 

London L’niveidtv and 
I I'DlveiVjty of Harz (Ger* 

! many), tn. to Ketajim. 

youngest danuhter of Mi 
I A- Mrs. X. R KothavaU of 
1 Baroda, 1931. One ^on and 
one dauL'htcr Vj. e-Pre-ident 
of the AInnedabad Di-tiut 
Local lioard. 19U to 1937. 

Hoimrary J-ir-'t cla'> Ma'ji- 
strate upto Jul\ 1938. Ap- 
pointed Honorary A D (' to His Excellency the 
Governor of Bombay 1938. Appointed Super- 
intendent of the 8t. John Ambulance Brigade, 
Overseas, 1940. Honorary Seiictary, Indian 
Rod Cross 8«ieiety, Ahmedabad District Branch 
and the Gujarat Landliulders’ Association 
Ciuhif . M illingdon and Cricket (dub of India, 
Jhunluiy. etc. Add/e-}''' . Der-eh-Aishat, 
yhahibau, Ahmedabad. 

VAB AI>.\C1JA lUAR. luj lloN Mr. Jimk'e 
M ilMVASA, B.A . 1* L . Kao B.ihadur (1926), 
Judge. Feticral Couit, A'ew Delhi, b. 2t» .Tune 
1.S81 ; m Rukmani Animall (1898). Educ. : 
Pachaivappa’s ( olleue. Madias. For t\\o 
years Lecturer in J’acliaivappa’s Collece , 
enrolled as a Hitrh < ourt Vakil, (1905); 
practised at the Bar ever suite till appointed 
Jud'ge of tiie High Court, 1934-1939: for 
some veal's Editor of tlie Madras Law Journal. 
Address A'ew Delhi. 



VARMA, Jaikrishxa XAUAKD.A8, B.A., LL.B. 
(Bom.) , 51 8e. Ecou. (London), Barrister- 

at-Law, Fellow of the Ro\ al Statistical 
Society, London ; Dewan. Lunawada State 
since 193(J. b. 26 May, 1894 ; m. Miss Kunj- 
lila R. Thakkar ?idur ■ R. S Dalai High 
School, Bioacli . Sliri Sa\.iji High 
School, Barotia , Wilson College, Borabav ; 
Government Law Selicol. r.uiu})ay ; tiie Hon! 
Inn ot Couit, the Middle Temple, London 
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and the School of Econoinics, London. Seere- i 
tary, the Bombay Industrial Mills, Ltd., ; 
Bombay and the Toolsidas Tejpal Mills, Ltd.. 
Hathras (1922-23), Advocate. O."^. High Court, i 
Bombay (1024-36). Part-time Professor of • 
Mercantile Law, Sydenham College of Com- ! 
merce and Economics, Bombay (1926) 
Joint-author: The •• The Constitutional Lawoi 1 
India and England ” ; Author of “ Varma-ni- 
Vividh Vartao," *■ Laxmi-ni-Sadi ** and j 
other works in Gujarati Address: Lunawada ! 
(Via Godhra). j 

V.\IIMA ^I'KHi'FO Pras.\T), BA., Bar-at-Law, 
Puime Judge, Patna High Court, since , 
January 1934 b. 14th of January, 1885; 
ii‘ >'?rini.iti J. Varma, 3s, and 'Id. Educ : 
at Mii2atfarpur : Presidency College, Calcutta. 
B A . London. After graduation proceeded 
to England , called to Bar, Middle Temple, 
1910. "started practice as an ad\ocate at 
Mnzatfarpur in 1910 ; while still in practice 
worked for some time as Profe>sor of English 
in the Mnzaffarpur College ; Lecturer, Patna 
Law College, 1912-1920 : joined Patna High 
Court Bar on its establishment in 1016. 
AssBtant Government Advocate. 1924 , 
Government Advocate, Patna High Court, 
1932 ; Member, Governing Council, Behar 
National College, 1934 : President, 1937 . 
President, Bratachari Movement for Bihar. 
Jiecfeations : Tennis, chess, gardening and 
music Clubs: New Patna Club; A'idrei^ . 
Fraser- Cross Road, Patna. 

VAZIFDAR, SOHRAB SHAPOOR, M R C P. 
(Lond.), MR.C.S. (Eng.), Liept. -Colonel, 

I. M.S., J.P., Honorary Magi'-trate, b. 

1st August 1.'‘83. tn. to Mary lloniui-'ji 
Wadia. . Grant Medical i t»lh-gc, 

Bombay: St. Bartholomew’sHospitubLoiKlou 
Kuteicd I, M. 8. in 190S. During the Gicat 
NVar served in Genuan E. Africa and sub-e- 
quently in South Persia and Mesopotamia 
Appointed Ihofessor of Pathology, <4rant 
Medical College in 1923 : Second Physiid.in, 

J. J. Hospital and Professor oi Materia Medica, 
Grant Medii al College in Apiil 1923; Pir^t 
Physician, J. J. Hospital and Proicssor 
Medicine, G. M. College in 1925 ; and Siijici- 
inteudeiit, J. J. Hospital 1926-38. Addres-t : 
C/o Lloyd- Bank Limited, J'>ombaj. 

VELINKEll, SHRIKRlSUNA GUNAJI, B.A., 
LL.B. (Bombay), J.P. (1903); Holder of 
Certifif’ate of Honour, Council of Leg.il 
Education, Trinity (1S09); of the Honoiiraide 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn ; Bar-at-Law, 
Trinity (1909). b. 12th April, 1868. m. to 
Prabhavatibai, d. of Rao Bahadur Makund 
Ramchander, E.xecutive Engr., Bombay, 
Edif',: 8t. Xavier’s College, Bombay, 
Enrolled as fleader, High Court, Bombay, in 
January I89:i; called to the Bar in June 1909. 
In jirominent practice in the High Court at 
Bombay and criminal courts of the Pre'^iden- 
ov. One OI the Commissioners appointed under 
the Defence of India Act to try culprits in 
.Ahmedabad and Viramgam arson and murder 
cases, 1919 ; President, Tribunal of Appeal 
under City of Bombay ImproveniPiit Act, 
Sept. 1921 to Aprril 1923. Elected Member, 
Bombay Bar Council, and Vice-President 


since 1933. Secry., P. J. Hindu Gymkhana, 
lS9i-1908. Publications: Law of’ Gaming 
and Wagering and the Law of Compulsory 
Land Acquisition and Compensation. 

Ratan House. 425. Lamington Road (South), 
Bombay, 


VENK.ATA EfmiI, Sir KrRMA. K.C.T E . 
(1937): TCt . (1923 k BA, B.L., D.T.in . 
M 1. ( ; Leader, National Democratic Pai't\ 
Madras, b //>. R. Laxmi Kantamma 

Ed’ie. . Arts College. Ptiijahmundrv, Madia- 
tiiristmn (.ollese, and Madras Law Colleec 
Led the nou-Biahmm deputation to the Juiu^ 
Parlianieiitarv i omiuittee on Indian Loiistitu- 
tioiul Uciuiui-, Hi 1910. Member of the 
Iiupeiial Le_'i-lati\e L'uuiu li. 1020 : Minister o: 
Auiicultuic and Indu-riic- to the Madm- 
Government 102n-2j Membei of the Madia- 
LegisIaiHe roimcil. 1020-26: Member of th- 
Senate or the Madras University. 1024-26, 
Member oi the >>'ndicate or the .Andhra Univei- 
sity, 1024-26 . appointed Indian Delegate to 
the League Assembly at Geneva. 1928. and 
Agent to the Governiuent oi India m S. Africa, 
j 1920-32 . Meiiibei. Council of State. 1933-'U. 
ileinbvi of utise Council of the Gu%eiiior 
of Madias. 1934 A‘2. Governor of Madias 

Piime Mini-ter. Madras, April to 
July 10.57. Kuniui House.' 

Thyagaraynnacar. iladra« 


\ 


EXKATAPATHY. Nainr G., Rao Bahadur. 
(1923). Kduc : Christian College. T^a^ellell 
in Gieut Biitain. Fiance. Germany, Italy, etc 

F* . • i. ■ of Municipal and 

•■••• ii ■' I Western Coimtrie- 

* • . 1 ‘ . .ii . 

tiuii, i.*io-2o aiiii sersed on 
it- \aiioii- < uuiiuittees. 

\\ a'* the A'lce-Pieslilent of 
Tempeianre A-^sodation. 

Nuidu s.mgham, l)epies>ed 
Class Mi-sion Society. 

Tliela<2a A-'Ociatioii aiid 
Sauthoine pnpen-aiv, and 
ruistoe of the Ahtiuia 
I’uliln Hall. Haswoiked on 
tin: (oiumitti,^ of \.iiious 
orheriinportaiit iatioii-*. 

For sornc tinit- Moral Lecturer for Hindu 
<'oii\icts in .Madras Penitential v. Continues 
to be Committee Member of the Countess 
of Dutleriii Fund, Special Juror of the Madras 
High Couit and is the Vice-President of 
Society for Piotcctnm of Childicn, Member ol 
the Madias Andhia Sabha, Siiguria Vilas 
Sabha, Madras Race Club, South Indian 
Athletic A-'Odatioii and the Co'-mopohtan 
flub. Address: “Hanover House,” 

Harley’s Hoad, Kilpauk, Madras. 



N i:n KATAKAMANI, K. S , M A., B I , 
Mjlapore, Madras, b. 10th June 1891 
S«>nietirne member of the Senate, Madra- 
and Annainalai Universiities. Author of 
seycral lujoks in Englisli, remarkable f<>r 
their oriiniuil \ieus and graceful style: 
c Paper Boats.’’ “ Munman, the Tiller,” 
“ Kandun, the Patriot,” “ Jatadharan and 
other Stories,” etc. Was awarded a Silver 
Plate by the Madras Bar .A>-ociation and 
an Ivorv Shield and Sadr.i b\ His Holine-s 
Sri bankuracharya Swamigal of Kamakoti 
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Peetam lu recugiiiuuu of services to Indian 
Literary renaissance. Toured ?s’ortli India in 
1'J33 at the invitation of the Benares Hindu 
I’nn er-ity and again in 1 'j 3(3 at the invitation 
of tile Allahabad University. Founded in 
1938 an Ashram for Rural reconstruction 
and Cultural renaissance named *' Markandeya 
Ashram at Timkadayur, Tanjore District. 
Founder editor “ Bharata Hani ' (October 
1935), a cultural Tamil Weekly. At the 
request of Baroda and Gwalior Durbars 
delivered special lectures on rural reconstruc- 
tion and education in December 1939 
Address: 8\etaianya Aslirama. Mylapore. 
Madras, or Xa% eripoom]'attinaiu, Tanjore 
District. 

VEXHATASUBBA. Eao, Sm M.. BA BL, 
H. E. H. The A'izam’s Agent in L. P. and 
Berar. b. 18th July 1873. Kduc. ■ Free Church 
Mission Institution, Madras Christian College 
and Madras Law College. Enrolled High 
Court Vakil, 1903; Practised 1903-1921 in 
partnership with Mr. V, Radhakirshnaiva 
under the hrni name of Me&sis. Venkatasubl)a 
Rao and Radharkrishnaiya. Had a large 
and leading practice on the Original bide of 
the High Court. Election Commissionei, 
1921-22 ; Judge, Madras High Court, 

1921- 193S ; Ofiiciating Chief Justice. 27th 
July to 2yth September 1935, again 20tli July 
to 13th October, 1936 ; Delivered Cojuocation 
Address, Andhra University, December, U>3.> : 
and Founders' Day Ce*lebration ad.liess', 
Annamalai University, 1938. Member. Indian 
Delimitation Committee, 1935-36 ; Knighted 
January. li>36. Scout Chid Couimis'^ioner, 
Madras Presidency till August 1039, Foundor- 
President, The Madras Seva Sa<lan. i,i 
Andalainiua who has been awarded Kai^ct.i- 
Hind Silver Medal, losi, Silver Jubilo- Mcd.il 
1935 and is the Founder-secretaiy oi the- 
Madras Seva Sadau and is proniinentlv 
connected with \arious social and upli/t 
movements. Address : ^'agpur. 

VEVKATESWARA, bEKHAhlPL'R.^M V4n>Y V- 
NATHA, MA. ; Retd Urufe^sor of Indian 
Historv, Presiiieiicy College. Madras, b. 
29th Jan. 1884. m, 19U9, Vijaya Lak>«hini 
Ammal (-/. 1933); Twu s. six d. Educ. : 
Victoria College, t’alghat ; Madras Cliristian 
College; Toachcis' College. Saidapet. Assis- 
tant Lecturer in Hidory, Covernment College, 
Kumbakouarn, 1906 Chief Lecturer .since 
1915; Examiner to tlie JIadras University 
since 1‘913; Principal, (Jovernment Brenncn 
College, Tellichery, 1919-21 ; University 
Professor of History. 3I\>ore. and Head 
of the Dejjartmeiits of History and Economics, 

1922- 31 . Member, Board ol Studies in History 
and Economit •>, Madras Unn ei.-ity. 192U-23 ; ! 
Memlier of the Indian Hi-torn al Records i 
Commission Retired from Go\t. service, 
29th January l'i39. Pabli'-olion’i : Indian 
Cnlfnre Oirouqh thf Aaes. Vol. I on Education 
and the Projiagation of (.'ulture, 1928 ^'nl li 
Ihiblic Life and Political Institutions. 1932 ; 
Vol. lU Art and Aesthetics (in pre-s), etc. 
Itecreation.'^ : cTVLitiMi work in literature and 
art, philosophical problems, tenuis and 
^\alking. Addnss : 20, Edward Elliot lload, 
Mylapore, Madias. 
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; Bahalvh Sir T., K.B.E. (192G) Vice- 
: Chairman. Imperial Count il of Agricultural 
Research from 1929 to 1935. 6. August 1875 
Edac.: Presidency College, Madras. Joined 
Pro\mcial Service, 189s ; Revenue Officer, 
Madias Corporation, from 1912 to 1917; 
Secietary to the Board of Revenue, 1917-18 ’ 
Diiectoi of Land Records. 1918 ; Deputy 
Director of Industrie.^ 1918-19 ; Diwaii of 
Cochin. 1919-32 ; Collector and District Magte , 
1920 : Commissioner for India, Briti-h 
Empire Exhibition, 1922-25, Member, 
Legiislati\e Assembly, 1925-26 ; Idrector of 
Industries, 1926 : also Diiector of Fisheries, 
1926; opened Canadian National Exliibition’ 
Ai^ust, 1026; Meiiibei. Public Sersice 
Commission. 1026-29. Cliaiiuian, Madras 
Government Committee ou Co-npeiatioii. 1939- 
I Prime Minister Mewar btate since 25th 
December 1939. dd-bc." ; Udaipur 

VIVCTIOOIIKAR. Narayanrao Ganpatkao 
8AUDAU. M.L.A.. Bombay b 1895 LV/'it’.Giadu- 
ate<l from the Dcccan 
College. Poona in I'.'ls. 
ha- been the Pre-iilcnt oi 
the NaMk District Dumal- --w' 

dar Saiigh for The past . 

12 Near- and wa- twice • 'X iV 

elected member of the ^ M 

Nasik Distiict Local 
Boai|l wheie he -tived ^ » 

tlm l-lected Pieshient 

of the I)|-tuct Local . 

Boaid foi rhue yeais 
has been .i Spciial ■ Xv, 

JIaL'i-trat.', I'ir-t cia.^, in tin- .\,v.ik Distria 
tor the past i<‘ii years, i- the Chairman 
and IJiroctor oi th,' Xa.ik District 

i.aiid dlortcaiTi.' iJaiik ami tva^ on the 
diicctotate cl tile iioiuiiav Fiovinnal Land 
-iluit'.'ase Lank, aMaided a liad'^e lor 
"■'■'ultiiig duii!)!.’ the'liieat 
\\ar. I'll I ,va, aKo awaided the Silver 
vAai i ’• Coronation Jledal in 

193<, CB.E. 19 JO. Repte-iiits In the 
^ew Loiiili.iv Lev'islative As.eiulilv the 
Levean saidar< and Inaiiidais i.'onstituenct . 
Aadft'-s’ Agia Road, .\a-ik. 

VlsSANJI, Mathirvpv-, J P., Shentf ot 
Bombay. Enteicd business at the earlv age of 
18 and was truim-d undei the able guidance of 
Ills father, the late Rao Bahadur Vissanji 
Khiinji The Brokerage 
and \Iuccaduuiage of 
Buiiib.iv Company and 
Wallace A Co., and the 
ut.inagemciit of AVallace 
^ lour .Mills form the centre 
of ills liii-iness activities. 
11c IS the chairman and 
directnr of vanou< (om- 
mcrcial and iiulu-trial 
( oncciiis and is tii-‘ dircc- 
ti'i -founder and the Jirst 
Prcd.lcnt of the Ea-t India 
Cotton As-o(.i.iti>*n He i- an ex-pr* -ident of 
the ludi.in Merchant'' ( hainber ami Pre-ident 
of many educational and charitablf institutions 
and trustee in numerous others. Member. 
Indian Legislative Assembly since 1934 
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represectins me Indian Herciianto’ L’liamber. . 
He has travelled exten>iYely. A leading 
businessman and acknowledged leader of the 
Hindus in Bombay, he ia held in hijdi eateem . 
amongst aU sections of the public b. i 
2sovember 4. Ad(Ire'>s : 9, ^\aUace j 

Street, Fort. Bouiltay. 1 

Vi8VESVAB.AV A, Sib Moksbaguudam, I 
K.C.I.E., LL.D.,I).Sc., D Litt., H.I.C.E., late , 
Dewan of ilysore.o. I5tii Sept. IS61. £duc.: 
Central Coll., Bangalore, and Coll, of Science, 
Poona. Asst. Engineer, P.W.D.,Boinb.iy, 1&S4, , 
Supdt. Eng., 1904: retired from Bombay 
Govt. Service, 190S. Apptd. Sp. Cousultina 
Eng. to >sizam’s Govt., 1909; Ch. Eng and 
Sec., P.W. and By. Hepts., Gort. of Mysore. 
1909 : Dewan of Mysore, 1912-191S: Chairman, 
Bombay Technical and Industiial Education 
Committee (appointed hy the Government of ; 
Bouibayb 1921-22 ; Member, Xew Capital 
Enquiry Committee, Delhi. 1022, Eetremh- 
ment Adviser to the Bombav Municipal Cor- 
poration. 1924; Chairman, Indian Economic 
F.nquiry Committee (appointed bv the Govern- 
ment of India). 192.’) ; Member, Bombav Buck 
Bay Inquiry Committee (appointed by tlis 
Government of India), 1920. Chaumau. 
Irriiratiou Inquiry Committee (appoint'-d , 
Govt, of Bombay). 1938. loured round . 
the world in 1919-20 and has also otherwise 
travelled extensiv'-ly. Publicatioiii *“ Uecon- ' 
strutting India *’ (P. S- King <fe -^on. Ltd., ; 
London) and Planned Economy lor India ” 
( 1934 ). Bangalore Press. Bincalore Addr-'s-i 
Uplands. High <Troiind. Bangalore; aho idF. 
Warden Road, Bombay. 

VrsWAX.^TIf Bft.tn tv^Tixt, K.io Bahadur. 
FTC. (London). Kao B.»ha«lur (l')2'h. 
Director, Imperial AorjculturaJ Ke-M-u*h 
Insitute. b. 1st Januurv Ibs'.c m. lo s-ninati 
Venkata Lak'liini : at Vizian.igaiam 

Assistant (.'Iniuist AgiKultural Kt^jran-li 
Institute. Coimbatore till 192.J; Auricultuial 
Cheinht to <TO\eriimeiit of Jfadia.^. 

Imperial Agricultural Chemist Imperial 
Agiicultural Kescarcfi IiiNtiture, -ince 1934: 
Joint Director, I'.'J.'i and Dneitor, Imperi.il 
Agricultural Ile-caich limiitute aiin-e i9Jj. 
Presnient, Agricultural Section, Indian Science 
Congicss. I'bi". President, Indian Society 
of Soil Science, 19)5-37. Vii » - [’icsidmt, 
Indian So<-iety ul Soil SiieiKe. Vice-Pic'.i- 
deut, Society ui Bioioun.i? < ’lieiiiist--. fndi.i, 
1938 Foundation iMlow of X.itiou.il 
Institute 01 Science. India ; Imlian Acailein\ 
of Science; Indian < [lemit al Society. 
Publioitiom • Sever, -il original coiitiibutioii'. 
on soils and jilant nutrition and on the 
utilisation ot Agiiculluial pioduct-^ and 
wastes, Aiiilre-^-i : Iiuptii.vl Agiiciiltuial 

Research Iiwtitute. A'ew Delhi 
VISWAXATHA. .SLKilAUii'rK.vai Vaidaaxatha. 
M A., L X (Ma<lra-i Ketirid Professor and 
Arcliacfdogi^t, .Touriiah'-t and Author, h 
20th Detober, 1691 ; m to Venkatambal. 
two </. one s. K<luc. : Victoria College, 
Palghat , Goverimicnt Cnllege, Kuuibakouam , 
Madras (din-tun College and Teachers’ 
('oihge, Saidapet. Lecturer, Findlay College, 
Mannargudi, 1915-1919 . Senior Lecturer, 
Xationai College, Triehuiupoly, l‘)19-2u , 
Temporary Government Epigraphist, Madras, 
fur two years, E.Kamiiier to the Universities of 


Madras and Alysore; Kxii^iisivii Letturer, 
My-.?re University, Member. All-India Oriental 
Confereuce . ser\ed nil ^tatf of '* Aryan Patli,*’ 
Bombay, l93b. Pnbluations : Inteniaturnuj 
Ln>r in AuLitnf Ind'ii {Lon‘i>r\an<i, 192.5) 
Rn'-inl ''‘/nfhisis in Rindn Culture : contribu- 
tions to Journals etc. Govardhau ' 

K S Purani, (.'ninibatore 

VIZIAXAGPtAM. AI\H\kajKOIar Sm Vijay\ 
<»f. Kt. /IfMbf. 31 L A (U.P ), Alemh-r. 
I mted Prusiiices Legislative Assembly au ' 
fioliier of Benares Estates, b. 2Sth Deceml ' : 
1905. m. to Maliarajkmiiar Kani La i 
Bhaguathi Devi : Ld'ir.; 3Iayo College, Ajm< 
and llaile\bury Cnll.-ge, England. Captaui' 
the rcll-india Lriiket Tour to EnuLuM 
I9h)- 3ft mil* r Ct-uTral Legislative A>scnii»l^ 
I9.jl-l9)7 3hnisi.r of Ju-tii-c to the V 1 
' rnnienr fr</in April to July 1937 : kc' ’ 
-ptct-man h.i- travellctl extensnelv i 
Luitq-e aiitl .\meri‘-a .I'/d/o*. 3 iziaiiagra’. 
Palat c, Jb nait'-. t itv 

WADIA, Rvtton.ii, P> a.. Bar-a' 

J.aw, Piitfessttr -d Philo-ophv, Unuer-ity - 
3rv'titc /». 4 .Inne Lihm. ’t.t XaMcr 

High >clfM.l ami Wil-nn College. Bomba\ 
Mnldlc rem[)lt' Li'udon. for Bar : 

< Vithcfineb o.vfutL fi»r Diploma 9 
Lcoiu'iiue- and I’tilitual Scicnct*. Fitzwilliai 
Hall. Canibridgi' fr .Moral i'^cience Trip''" 
Pr"f Ilf Engli-h and Phil'>«.ophv, SviDcn 
Collfgi Bombav. 1914 ; Lecturer lu 
P'Ncliologs-. Unui-r-itv of Bombay. 1914-1' 
<>hg Dii'ictor of Publir Iii^struction, 31v5ui' 
iuJo-il >i'cretaiv, lnt‘*r-UuiNer&ity Boao. 
L'J-; U Pjt'.5idvut. All-India lederati''’ 
ot X»\idici'' As'..-ci.uioiis, Patna, 19-''. 
and Indian J’liilusnphical Congress, Daci.i, 
19.)9 lielcg.ite, ( ougrc'-s of the Uuiver-iti*"' 
of file P>riti'h Lm]ure, London and 

J. dmburgh, imn President, Fourth A'l- 

K. irn.itak.i Hindi Praeliar Conference. 19:> ' 

Prcsidt-nt Lxii-utue ( ommittee Indi.m 
Philiiv.iphtcal ConjTc^^, and Jlysore Stare 
JMiication League Pub. ; The Ethics "t 
It'ijimi-m: Cnilisvdjon as a Co-operatne 
Ad\»utuic; '‘Pragmatic Idealism m 
C* >iit<‘mp< irarv Indian Phih isophy ” 

“ /.oio.iHei *’ .Idd/t-ss' . The University, 
31\M..re 

WAUla, Lull IN ji .Jau-sLTJI, the Hon. Mr 
Justice, .M.A., LL.Jb (Univ. of Bombay), 
Har-at-Law. Judge, Bombay High Court. 
6 4 Aug ISSI m. Kattanhai Hormusji Wadia 
and -ub-equent!y to Perin Xowroji Chinoy 
of Secunderabad. Kduc.: St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay and at the Inner Temple, London, 
lor the Bar, 1904-6, was Principal, Govt. 
Law College Bombav, 1919-1925, Acting 
Puisne Judge oi t he liigli Court of Bombay 
for twi* months fr.jm 5th June 1928, and 
ag.'tin fiuni Januiiry to October 1029, and from 
I't Feb to October 1939. Additional Judge, 
l‘)‘)0-31: eonfirnied as Puisne Judge, High 
♦ oiirt. m June 1931. Syndic. Univ. of 
Bou)b.j\ .iddre.s's’ 37, Xew Marine Line'-, 
Bombay. 

\\ AbiA, Sir CusROW X., Kt. (1932); C.I.E 
iioiy,. 31iiiowuer. b. 1869. Educ. : Kin'S i: 
Coll , London. Joineii his father’s firm, 1888 
Chairman, Bom))ay 31illowners’ Association 
(1918). Address: Pedder House, Cumballa 
Hill, Bombay. 
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WADIA, DarA'Haw A'osHKRWaN', JI.A., F.& s., 
F-R.U-S , F.K.A.S'.B., Mmeralos^ist, Govern- 
ment of CevloD. b. October, 1883 Educ. . 
Baroda CoHejre. Bombay University. ProU 
of (ieoJoiiv, Prince of Wales College, Janmiu 
(KashmiO*. 1907-lt»20; Geological Survey of 
India, 1921-1939: Carried out the Geological 
Survey of N. W. Punjab, Hazara and 
Kashmir as x>art of otticial duties ; 
31{neral Adviser, Ceylon Gu^e^nment since 
iwss. Piiblicatioiis . heuloi/y of India (Mac- 
millan. London. 1919. 1928, 393S); iSyntaxiz 
of S', ir. ili/nnh/i/as (1931): (Jeoloav of Sanga 
Parbat and fUlgit (1932); }^PCl'flt 

idewi on dnotnre uf Uiuxihina-- (1938). | 
Add/t’Ss; 27, Chownnghee, C'Ailcutta. 

WADIA, Jamsetji AkdasEER, J.P., 1900- 
ilerchaut. b 31st Oct. 1857. Ednc. . Blplijir 
stone Sch and Coll, and served appientite- 
^Ilip in Bickiiwin Akioid a: Co. of London . 
Piomoter and Director of Cotton .nni other 
indU'tnal oonceins. Jfember of Bombay 
Sinn. Corpn. from l9ol-192l. Wa< a member , 
of the Standin" Committee of the Corporation 
for about ft\e'yoar.^; m 1909 was elected a 
member by Government oi the Malaria 
Conmiissiou whicli met in Simla: in 1917 
was selected by Government to a committee 
of four to inquire into the cumpUints oi 
joint stock companies arising out of the 
imposition of .super-tux. For 21 years wrote ! 
the cotton industrial revh-w tor cite City of ' 
Bombay for the Times of InJia commencing . 
with 1905, Publications : Writer on Inilns- ' 
trial and Economic subjects; published two 
pamphlets against closing of the Mints. ■ 
Address : M'llderness Road, .Malabar HiU, ! 
Bombay. 

WADIA,Sib N^ss^:RW.A^•JI^'0WR0SJEE, K.B.E., 
C.LE., MI.3I.E., Ml.St.E., J.P., F.C P,S 
(Hon.), Millownec, 6. SOtU .May 1873. m ■ 
Evyleue Clara Powell Educ : St. Xavier's 
College. Chairman o the Bombay 3UI1- 
owners’ Association, 1911 and 1925. Address' \ 
“ Bella Vista,” Pedder Road, Bombay. : 

WADIA, Pestonji ARUESiilK M, A , Professor; 
of Philosophy H,nd History, Wuaon College, [ 
Bombay, h. iPtli Dec. 1878. Educ,. Elphin- ; 
stone ColJege, Bumbaj'. PublicatioiiS . The i 
I’iiibjsoi'hers and the French Revoii'iioj. | 
Zoroastnauisru and our Sniritu^J yiprit.-fjt | 
fnniJir\ into Gic »’rincin|c« of Theosophy; ■ 
The Wealth of India ; Jloney and the Money I 
3Iiirket in India, An Introduction to Ivanhoe ■ 
and History of India. 3Iuhutma Gandhi, a . 
dialogue in understanding. Address: Honnazd 
Uhi bar ‘G 1 1 B-tMtii.iv. 

WADSWORTH, the Hon. 3In. Jcstice Sidney. | 
B.A.dst divn, 2nd class Classical Tiijios 1911). | 
Bar-at-Law (Certificate of Honour, 1925), j 
Judge. High Court, 3Iadras, b 21st December i 
1888 ; ni. Olive Florence Ciegg, d. of Sir Robert i 
Clegg, K.C.I.E.. I.C.S. Edw'. . Loughlmiough ; 
G 8. : The Soi bonne, Paris : Jesus f'ollece, 
t'ambridge ; Middle Temple. Entered I.C.S . 
1913 : Under-Secretary to Go\ eminent. 

1918-19: Secietary, Board of Revenue, 1922- 
24: Registrar, High Couit, 1925-26: Distiict 
Judge at Chingleput. 3fadura and Cliittoor. 
1926-35. Address : 4, Audeison Road, 
Cathedral P.O., 3Iadras. 


WAJID RHAN, 3IOINrR-RlY.\5AX CAPTAIN 
Sahibzada Dr. Abdce, 3I.a., Ph.D. 
(Econ.). London. Cluef 31iuister. Jaora 
State. b. 3Iay 1992 Son of the late 
Sahibzada AbJur Rufliid Kiiau ot U.P. 
Civil Servite. m. 1920 Anjum Zamani 
Begum (died 1932). coudn _ 

of His Highness Xawai) ' 
oi Bhopal : has one sou and 
two daughters. Remairieit 
1937 — KanizSakiua Begum, 
sister of Raj'a Sahib of 
Kutwara (Oudh). Educ : _ 'Mb 

Mudim University'. Aliga lit, 
anil London School of 
Kcoiiomics. University of 
London. Assisted in pro- H|j|||j|^ 
puratiou of Indian States 
casi:' for Butler I'omniittee 
111 in-2S: acted as Secretary to K. H. the 
Chancellor, Chamlter of Pimcos, 19.11 : 
Personal Secretary to H. H. Xawab of Blioi)al, 
1931-33: Chief .Secretary to H. H. 31ahaiaja 
of Patiala, 1935-36: and Secretaiy to H. H. 
Chancellor, Chamber of Pivnces 1937-38. 
Elected member of the 3 Iini'steiH' (ommittee 
olthe Chamber of Piiiife-'. from Malna States, 
1940 Is a well-known writer on Indian 
States’ affairs Publication : “ Fiiunciul Pro- 
blems of Indian States under Feileratiou,” 
1935. Address: Jaora. ('.I. 

IV.aFA'H.IXI) Hiuachani). Cliairiiuin. The 
Pirtnici (.oiMtiictiou Co. Lttl . and Tlie 
Soindia .'<teaiu Navigation <'o . Ltd. Dnectoi. 
Orient.il iJovernment Sminty Lite A'-Mirance 
Co. Ltd : .A"' 0 <jared Cenient Companiex 
Ltd., (ikha >alt Woik'.. Ltd . Tata Clicmicah 
Ltd. etc. b. aU .•‘-holapui. JS82 Ednc. 
>ho!apui'. Pvioua and Bombay, i'ndertook 
Luge <-ontra<-t'« ioi t on^timtiou oi lailnay 
^mc^ u\ei f'iidge>. iiulitaiy luurack'-. Quetta 
Kee<m->tiu<-ti<)H IV oiks lor 3hhtaiy .-Viithoiities. 
eff . .Municipal Water Supply* Sciienic oi 
Homliay, Biiore Glut Tunnel 3Yoik tor G. 1 P 
H.iilwav ViiToim Tei minus Remodelling, 
chol.i Power House and Bridge M'orks tor 
G. l. P. K.iiUvay, and other large iniidie 
buildings, etc. : inteiested iu tlie Sugar 
liulustiy. lauiiiug two sugar Factoiies in 
Bofiduy Piesideiicy . is an agi icultiuist on 
a laige >calc : also mteicstcd in Pijie 31anU' 
laitijiing Indu-stry. iuviiig 39 Factoiic.s 
operating all o\er India Jhiiuia and Ceylon , 
Pre-iident, ludi.ui 3Iei(!unfs* Cliamlicr. 
Bombay. 1927 , 3raliaia^htia (■Iiainbei ot 
Comineice. 1927-t8 • Indian Xatioiul 
Coiuinittee of tiie Iuteruation.il Ciumiiei ot 
('ommetce 1931-33 . Feder.ition oi Indi.m 
Cliiinil»eis of Comijieice ami liidiutry. I932-3:L 
All-Iiidia Oiganisvitiou of Judustiul Em- 
plovers. 1933-34. Vjie-lhesident. Inter- 
national Cluinbei i>l Coiniueice, Palis. 10:J4 
to date: Pioskient of Tudiaii National sliip- 
owiiersi* -Association : ev-nieinhcr of Governing 
Body ot Impeii.il Agiicultm.il Research 
Goiincil or liovt'iiiiuent of India, tor five 
yeais; Emplovem’ Delegate to tiie International 
Lal»oiir Conieience at Geneva. 1932; Leavler 
ot the liuliau Delegation to Ninth Cougief-s 
of Iiiteiiutional Chamber ot commerce 
1933, 35, 37 and .h> ses-'ioiu at Vienna. Pan-. 
Berlin and Copcidugen. Address ■ Cun- 
stiuction Hou-?e, Ballard Estate, Bomiiay. 
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1 r'l'ji'ij ' >! .I'/'/zf'. Huxi Oil. Bomluiy 

'I rlei’huue 26<iJ7 (toul lmes> Oihie : 41 j>T 7 
liy-iiieiK f. <.h'b> Williuinloii, <.>iieiit, Royjil 
Wc-«Tr-!u lu'ii.i Tuif Boiiihav • Roy.ii B.iliuUa 

Turf < iv.'.'. 

WALVLKAR. RalaJi liHAV\N:!A, M.L.A.' 
Buialiciv h. Dc-rember 12 ]3d7. Cbairnuiii 
S C. R. WeaMU'j: .-v Industrial “ Co-oper^tiv ‘ 
Association. l'.':j5-37. aud a lead^^i and 
enthu^iastii worker oi 
die weaver cla-se? in 
Mahav.ishtra : Ch-urnian 

Iiiternati''nal Press Ltd . 
Membei. Harijan Se\a 
San'^h. Poena: Director 
of Bharat Industrial B.iuk 
Ltd Poona: Secretarj. 
Bihar FIoo I Relief Coiii- 
mittee : Member Pooiii 

Tity MiimriiMlity riom 
lu:>2 and President 1931. 
M' mliei. Maiidini' Com- 
mittee, Poona Muni'-ipality 
1 '). 53-31 He to 'k uieat mteiest inieliei woik 
dmins: the placue outlueuk in the cit\ 
Pre-eiited a civn- addie'> to Mahatma Hamlhi 
in 193+ wtam lu* visited Poona oil liB Haih-.n 
tour. Secretary ol the 'ou.i’ < onieren- >.• <-i 
his comiiuinity in 1932. riiief Tiu^tee I.oj.i 
Rea\ liidustiial MttsHum, Poona li'.da 
l)lre(t)i >'a\ayuu' Ciuti.tpat Ltd .Mil 
I’hairmaii. Reception i.oinmitt'e nf ih'- 
Rniubay Pnfeidcncy flandloom Wetver.^' 
comercme. 2nd Session 193y, held at i'oona 
Addre'is : 398, Vetal Peth, Poona City. 

WASSOODEW. The Hok. Mu. Jcstice 
Keshowrao Baikrishna. BA, LL.B., 
Puisne Judge, High Court, Bombay 
0. 14th January 1883 ; m. dan^htti of Dr. fJ. T5 
Prabhakar, L.R.C.P,. L R C.S ; Educ : John 
Connon Hiah School. Elphinstone College and 
St. Xaviers Coliese, Bombav. Entered 
Provincial Civil Ser\ioe. ExecutiNe Branch 
1907. After servina: as Deputy Collector and 
Magistrate appointed as As«;lstant Judge in 
Aliinednasai in 1912. Since then served in 
various Districts as Additional and District 
and Se.=;sion'' Judiie. Addre'is: 4r,-C , Warden 
Road, Jlalahar Hill, Bombay. 

WAL'tiH. Aktht'u -Aiaix. C i E. 1937. Indian 
Ci\ il 8er%ii e. 8ctf lenient ('"iunii'''»ioner, United 
Pro^iuce-. h 2r>th Jiilv I’^hl Edur * 
<;eorgc Wat-nn'" Colh-ge. Edinburirh ; E<lm- 
burgli Vniversitv. MA : entered Indian Cuil 
.•MTvjep, l!il4 -4dd/-e".- Lucknow, V.F. 

WAZIR Hasan. Sir Saiyid. Kt.. B.A..LL.J5 
Edac. : Boverument Hi'ah School. Balia 
Muir Central College. Allahabad ; M. A O. 
Colleire, Ali'.Mrh. .Joined the L«i know Bar 
in 19().j : .''ecretary. All-Indi.i Mo'ilem LeaGuie 
iroiu 1912*19. was instrumental in brinsirca 
about Hindu-Mnslcm Pact ot IPlfi • appointed 
Jiidiiial < ommis^inner of Ondh in 192n 
and Chief Judue of Oudh. February 1930-34 , 
letired in 1'.>J4. Addre^'' : Wazii Hasau 
Road. Lui-knou. 

WF.BB-JOHXSOX. Stanley LL.B (1-r 
Honours), O B K. iI9-3>i). E 1» (1935) Seiomi 
Soluitor to the Uo^ermlu■nt ot India, b. 
I't March : tn. Beryl Buchauaii Biimj 


of Hurstpicipoiut. (.Kind d of the lound.er 
of Bmuy <v ( o.. Madia.-. Educ. . Kos-ail 
and Vif tori.i Tniversity Fanner in Ha^tir-. 
soliciroi- Lull oin- inn Field' London 
^e^veil throu.'liour European War with th.* 
6th Bu Ea-?t '*’si!ey Keniineut and on tl.-. 
Stall. -Ill/ e then tontrollei or Kutuiiy I’l'. - 
peity and Lenal .Ad\i-er to the <iovernuu-!' 
or ludi.i . •secoiul m t oiiimand oi ''iinl 
Rule- All President "imla Y M C A 
VKe-Pie-i.h-nt Delhi V M i .A.. Ma-oui. 
riateiuify or Delr.i Dfllii Ohinpic A-'O. m- 
tion Ex-''ei\ !' e- A"Oiiatiou of India 
E iititio '- . D ' i ' ir ’4 iif Imlndi /..Tie CV/v-- 

Ajldfe’.^ Impenil Delhi iTvmkhana ( I'l: 
!!Sew Deilii L nitc-d ’'eiMie • ''unla. 

WEDIHIRBI'KX. M^xwkil Ma. Laoan. M.A 
(E«lui). i M»r i liiei s*euetai\ 

» eyhin -m- e LD; /,. 25th M.iriU Is^ 
n'. Doiotlij Lil'.n Man,// of John Willuo 
Alliei. t'f-i. Moai-i’U'- A'cideiny. tile" 
Deorie Mat-on- ( oKcue and Jhimiiur.;' 

I ui'ei-iry .bnued ( cvloii ( im 1 •-eivice '' 
I»e/'enib‘u .ij-p/nured ihiti ''e<rer.i" 

in .lauuaiN T.' '-7 Temple Tree-. 

* oUiiitt-r<. ( eylon. 

WiH.hoXs, Ku.ph T)ni,iNoH\M. M A . PhD 
Pruu ijial iinkiii'w i lin-tian ( nllege. 
•Jatiuarv 2*^rh l-ul W ilkifred 

Edit, : Indiana li A.. 1914. aU'. 

M..\. L92+ , i.oiuudii.i riiiNcrsitv. Ph.[> 

•^927. Proii'vaf <<t' Eii"li-h, \ ii e-priiKi]’''' 
«iud Prill' ipai J.u* know Cliristiaii Collcu' 

r'ddxnlu.os . -Ui.. nf f'/nofi M.ssm 

(JDi*.) .i.f///,.s> ].u( know ChrUtLii 

Colli -.II* T.ui know 

Wr.STi dtT. llT Rr.v F vee ( alcuttn. Bi-hop 
ot 

\\ J.J EW ARJ>E\J., ijov Rrhakp. B -i 
D anlali ). •■hauuiciii and Managing l)ire< toi 
Ihe A-sou.ittd Xcw-paper- nf Ce\K»n Eld 
o 2 ird I'lljruarv 1^36. m t'-i'llul'V. 

hite Mced''m\a Adigar and Mr-, ileedeniya. 
I.d.if .-.t Thoinu-' College. Colombo 
iMerhdU-e. ('ainbridgi'. (’ailed to the Bar 
Inner Ternpli luig Own- the .smhale.se 
dailv iiPw-pajKr '• Dinninina " • fonndeil the 
<’»"\!on J>a!]\ Xew- in 1’>1S, purcha>ed 
lour \ear- later the ’Ceylon Ohser\er.* 
the fir-t yu,i olde-t Cevlon new-paper. being 
in cnutuiuous publnation -ince 1S34 . floated 
the .\--<niatcd New-paper- oi Ce\lon Ltd. 
1926, in whieii he hold> the controlling 
intere-t and i- ('hairinan f'lr life Addf^f'' ' 
" Marrington," Brarhrooke Place, C/ilomb" 
Ceylon 

WLieVEWARDEXE. The Hon’ble Mi; 
LnwiN AUTHur. Lewis, King’s Counsel. 1937, 
Piii-ue .fudge. Supreme Court. Ceylon 
21-,t Maich. IS.sT . ni Lilian Beatrice Pereia 
Ed//r, Anari/la ( ollege and St Tliom.a-’ 

College. Ct)loinbo. Advocate, Supreme Court. 
Ihll : .Ag, Distiict Judge, ('olombo. 1932; 
Deputy Piililic Trustee. 1932; Pulilic Trustee. 
1935 ; Sola itor-(reneiai. 1936 ; Acting 

Attoruey-(;eneial. 193.S : Puisne Justice 
Supieme Court. 1938. Address . “ Nestoii.” 
Dregoiy’s Road. Colombo. 
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WILES. SirGlLBERT. ii.A. (Ciiiitab.). K.C.I.E. 
(193S); C.S.I. (1931): C.I.E. (1926): AdMsei 
to the Governor ofBoinb.ij'. b. 25tli Jfarch 
18S0. v\. Winifred Mary I'ryor. Perse 

SohooJand S. Catli. College, Cambridge. Joined 
LC.S. m India, 1904 ; Assi. Collector and Asst. 
Political Agent ; Snpdt., Land P»,ecords, 1910; 
Asst. Colir. and Collector, 1916-17 ; Chairman, 
Cotton Contracts Board. 1918-1920 ; Deputy 
Secretory, Home Department, 1921-22: Secy., 
General Department. 1923 ; Secy.. Finance 
Drpartmenf, liom 1923-32 : Mt-mher. Indian 
Tariff Board. Stpt. 1933 : Pie-idtiif. Indian 
Tariff Board. S'*pti‘ialK 1 19:34; Chairimn. 
Bombay Port Tru>t. 1935-37 ; Commander. 
Order 01 St. John and A-.-tt. (.'ommi'-'ion* r 
St. John Amiailance B.ri'jade. Xo. :3 Di-triri. 
India. 1935-39 : Chief Seoret.try. Government 
of Bombay, 193S-39. Addn-^^ : The :^ee^e- 
tariat. Bombay. 

WILLIAMSOX, Sir Horace, Kt. (1934). 
C.I.E. (1922); 3I.B.E. (1919;; Advi-'^er 

to the >ecietaiy of State lor India sime 1937 
b. July IH. iSSu. //>. John Emma Doian 
Holtz. £d'i' • t helteuham College. Joined 
Indian Police. ITuted Pioviiee'. 1900. 
Superintendent 1913- A'>i>TanT to In'>pc« toi - 
tleiieial 19)7. Sccietaiy Indian DKordev^ 
In<i«iry Commiftee. 1919-20- Depurv In<pe(’- 
Tor-Geneial. . ortinatinu In«pe«.toi- 

General. 192S; Diiectoi InrelJii’em e Bureau. 
Home Depaitment. Govt oi India 19U-:iC 
Member. Council oi India. 19.36. Jddro'- 
India Uthce. Luinlon. 

WILSO>', Lieut -General Sir. Ro«.erCocu- 
RANE, K.C.B. (1937), D.S.O. (1918), M.O . 
A.-D.-( , Adjutant Genera! in India, b. 26th 
December 1S82 , in. Marion Blanche Fl"reiice 
Holhvay, 1905. '2s , 2d.; Educ. : Wellington 
College Royal Military College, Sandhui-'t 
Cheshire Regiment. 1901 , 114 Mahr.attas. 

Indian Army* 1004 ; Staff College, 1914 ; served , 
Mesopotamia, 1914-18 , General Staff, India, ; 
1922-25: Brigadier Manzai Brigade, VVaziris- J 
tan. 1926-30 . Coiuiiiandaiit, Indian Stat.’ | 
College, 1931-34 ; G.O.C.. Rawalpindi 

District, 1934-36 Secy . Military Dept.. , 
India Office 1936-37. Addrt'ss': Army' 
Head quarters (Imlia;. Simla and Xew 

Delhi. 

W'YLIE. H. E. Sir Francis (Vf.rner). K.C.S.I., 1 
C I.E., I C S., Governor, Central Provinces ’ 
and Berar ; b. 9th August 1891. m Kathleen I 
Byrne, 1923. e. at the , 
Royal School, Dungannon 
(1904-09) and Dublin Uni- 
versity (1900-15). Entered 
I.O S.* 1914. Arrived in : 
India. 1915. Posted to the > 
Punjab as Assistant Com- 
raissioner. Served i n j 
Indian Army Reser\-e ot j 
Officers, 1916-19. Held 
various appointiuents in 
the Foreign and Political 
Department of the Govern- 
ment of India. 1919-37. Assumed charge as ' 
Governor oi the Central Provinces and Berar, i 
27th 3Iay 1938. Address : Governor’s Camp, 1 
0. P. Ji Berar. 


W\XX£. Robertson Frederick, B.A., Senior 
Moderator. Gold Medalist in History (T.C.D.). 
Chairman. Public Service Commission, Bengal. 
b. 3rd February, 1885. m. to Gladys, elder 
d of Dr. Ernest Terome of Canalford, (Toniwail. 
Edffr ‘ at Charterhouse and Trinity College, 
Dublin. Entered Indian Civil Service, 1909. 
Settlement Officer 11G7-1923 : Secretary, 
Boanl of Revenue. 1923-1927 . Coimnissioner, 
193U-1937 . Retired 30th March 1937. Address : 
4, Alipore Park Road. Calcutta. 

YAKUB 5IOHAiiMEi>. Moulvi. Sir, Kt. (1929), 
Lawyer, b. August 27, 1S79. in. The late 
Wahida Begum, Editor of Tehzebi Xiswan, 
Lahore. Edur. : M A.O College. Aligarh. 
Member ami Chairman. Moradabad JIunicipal 
Board. Member and senior Vice-Chairman. 
Moradabad District Board. Trustee. M.A.O. 
College. Aligarh. Member of the Court, Muslim 
University, Aligarh, Member, legislative 
.A-sseuibly, Member of Age of Consent Com- 
mittee. Member of the Army Retrenchment 
Committee. Deputy President and President 
of Legislative Assembly. Member of Statutory 
Railway Board Committee. London. Former 
President and Secretary of AU-India Muslim 
League. President. U. P. Muslim League 
Annual Session, Pilibhit. President. Bundhil- 
khand Muslim Conierence. PreMileut. All-India 
Palestine Conierence, Boiiibuy. President. 
Ail-Indu Postmen’s Cuuferenco. Aligarh 
Acting Commerce and Industru s Member of 
th*. <io\t OI India. Jan. and June and 
Member Council 01 State. 1938. Address 
Mohalla Mugalpura, Moradabad U. P. 

VAMIX Khvn. Mohammed Sir. B.A.. 
CIE (2931) ?fL.A.. Ear-at'Law, Member, 
uoiimil oi Slate (1924); b. Juno 18SS. >n. 
to a coU'iu. E'far.- at Meeiut College, 
-M.A.O. College. -VligaUi and England. Prae- 
ti-mg as Banister in .Meeiut. since Dec. 1914. 
Acted as Secretary 01 U. P. War Fund for 
Meerut pHtrict ; Secretary, Y.M.C.A. Funds. 
^ec^eta^\^ Dist. Wai League. Was elected a 
mciuVtei oi the Mmiicipal Board, Meerut, in 
1916 and Vice-Chaiiman a year later. Elected 
-Member. LegiMative -C-ssembly, 1920 : Membei 
or the Legislative A^sembly, 1920-1923. 
Xoniiuated a member ot LegBlative Assembly 
to represent U. P. in 1927. Elected Chairman, 
3tumcipal Board. June 1928. Elected 
ilember. Legislative Assembly from Agra 
Division, 1930. Addie-fs , Kothi Jiinnut 
Xish.in, Meeiut. 

vrsUF, 8m Mohamcd I'^-Mail, Kt. cr. 101.5. 
I'ntil 1906 head of the Bombay Steam Xavi- 
gatioii Company. Founded Ismail College, 
hrat Muslim College in Western India, at 
Bomluiy : -Marine College. Seamen's Orpha- 
nage. Hospital Sanatorium. Schools, etc., 
in Xovha. and other Charitable Institutions 
in Bombay. One of the largest land-owners 
m Bombay. Honorary Special First Class 
Magistrate Xovha. Xow living in retirement 
in ills Xovha Island. Address : Xovha 
House, Diieeii’s Road. Bombay. 
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ZAFAB. ALI, Sir, Khan Bahadur, Mirza • Executive Council. 1932 (Depts or Commerce 
Elt. cr. 1931 : B.A. : 6. 20 Feb. 1870. Joined j and Kailwavs). Law Member, 1939 : 

Punjab Judicial Department. 1893: Dis- 1 “Indian Case-?”; the Criminal Law Journal 
trict and Sessions Judge, 1918; Judge., of India, Beprints of Fiiiijab Criminal Ttulnijs, 
Lahore High Court, 1922 ; retired. 1930. Vol. IV : and Fifteen Vear.-’ Digest 
Address : o, Davis Koad, Lahore. Address : Delhi or Simla 


ZAFBULLA Khan. Chaudhuri Sir Muham- 
mad, K.C.S.I. (1937); Kt., B.A. (Honours), 
Punjab, LL.B. (Honours), London; Barrister- 
at-Law (Lincoln’s Inn) : Law Membei 

of the Governor General's Executive 
Council, b. 6th Feb. 1893. m. Badrun 
Kissa Begum, eldest daughter of the 
late Mr. S. A. Khan, 1 C.iS. (Bihar and j 
Orissa). Educ . : at Government College. Lahore 
King’s CoUeue, and Lincoln's Inn, London | 
Advocate, Sialkot, Punjab, 1914-16 . practisea 
in Lahore High Court, 1916-35 ; Editor. 

“ Indian Cases 1916-32 ; Law Lecturer 
University Law College, Lahore, 1919-1924 
Member, Punjab Legislative Council, 1926-35. 
Member, Punjab Provincial Reforms Com- 
mittee . Delegate, Indian Round Table 
inference, 1900, 1931 and 1932; Member. 
Consultative Committee. 1932 : Delegate to , 
the Joint Select Committee of Parliara«-nt on ' 
Indian Reforms, 1933 ; President, All-lndia 
Mu>Uia League. 1931 : Crown Counsel. 
Delhi Conspiracy Ca«e. March 1931 to Junt 
1932. Member of the Goveruor-General’' 


, ZAIDT, Sued Bashir Husain. Chief Minister 
of Rampiir State. Belongs to Saadat Bareh.» 
family of Muzaffarnagar District, b. 189S 
Mairitd Educ.: Took his degree in 1919 fioin 
St. Stephens College, Delhi. 

Honouis Degree in History 
trom Caml-iidse in 1922. 

Member of the Hou. Society 
of Lincoln's Inn, Called 
to the Bar in 1923. Joined 
State service, 1930 • — Judge 
of the State High f'ouit; 

Private secietaiy to His 
Highness. HouselU'ld Miuh- 
tei. Political Mini^tei. Din- 
ing the al sence of Sii Abdii-- 
sama<l Khan, Kt., officiated 
as Chiei Minister for several months in th*- 
vears 1931. 32. 33; and also loi Revenue atm 
Finance Minister. April to Septembei 1930 
Attemled the Third Indian Round Xabl' 
Confeieuce in 1932 and appointed Liner 
Minister. Dt Decembei 1936. Addre''S 
Rarnpui. U. P. 
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I NDIA : His Excellency 
Victor Alexander John 
Hope, Marquess of Lin- 
lithgow, K.T., G.MS.I., G.M. 

I.E .,0 B E.,D.L.,T.D,, Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India. 

Born : 24th Sept. 1SS7 ; eldest 
son of ist Marquess and Hon. 

Hersey de iloleyns, 3rd daughter 
of 4th Lord Ventry. 

Succeeded father 190S. 

Married : 191 1, Doreen Maud, 

2nd daughter of Rt. Hon. Sir 
F. Milner, 7th Bt. Twin sons, 
three daughters. Heir: s. Earl 
of Hopetoun, q.v. 

Educated : Eton. 

Earl of Hopetoun, 1703: Vis- 
count -Mthrie, Baron Hope, 

1703 ; Baron Hopetoun (U.K.) 

1S09 ; Baron Niddry (U.K.) 

U 1814 ; Lord Lieutenant of West 
. Lothian ; Chairman of .Market Supply Committee since 1033 : Director 
of the Bank of Scotland, Scottish Widows’ Fund and Life Assurance 
Society, J. & P. Coats, Ltd , Scottish .\gricu!tural Industries Ltd., 
[' British .-Vssets Trust Ltd. ; President of Edinburgh and East of Scot- 

j. land College of Agriculture, Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

:| Served European War, 1914-18 (despatches) ; and commanded ist 

i Lothians and Border .-\rmoured Car Company, 1920-26 ; Civil Lord of 
! the Admiralty, 1922-24 ; Deputy Chairman of Unionist Party Organi- 
sation, 1924-26; President of Navy League, 1924-31; Chairman, Depart- 
mental Committee on Distribution and Prices of .‘\gricultural Produce, 
1923 ; Chairman, Royal Commission on Indian .■\griculture, 1926-28 ; 
ji Chairman, Joint Select Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform, 1933 

Assumed charge as Viceroy and Governor-General of India, April 1936. 
Recreations : Golf, Shooting. 

Address : The Viceroy’s House, New Delhi and Viceregal Lodge, Simla. 
' Secretary to the Governor-General {Personal) and Private Secretary : J, G. 

I Laithwaite, E.sq , C.S.I., C I.E. 

Military Secretary : Lt.-Col. B. Mac M. Mahon, D.S.O., M.C. 

Surgeon : Lt. -Colonel H. H. Elliot, M.B.E.. M C., I.M S. 

MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNaL. 

H.E General Sir Robert Cassels, G C.B , C S.I., X> SO , {Commamier-in-Chief in India.) 
The Hon’ble Sir Mch.amm.vd Z.afki'LLAh Kh.\k, K.C.S.I., {Lair). 

The Hon’ble Sir Jere.mv Rais.man', C.S.I., C.I E , {Finance'i 
The Hon’ble Sir Reginald Ma.xwell. K C S I , C I E., {Home). 

' The Hon’ble Sir Girja Shankar Bajf.ai, K.B E., C.I E , {Educ , Health & Lands). 

The Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur Sir .\. Kamasw.ami Mudaliar, [Commerce and Labour). 

The Hon’ble Sir .Andrew Clow, C.S.I , C I E., [Communications). 
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A SSAM; His 
Excellenxy Sir 
Robert Xiel Reid, 
K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., I.C.S., 
Governor of Assam. 

Born : 15th July, 1883. 
Educated : Malvern 

and Brasenose Coll. 

Married : Amy Helen 

Disney, 1909. 

Arrived in India, 1907, 
Assistant Magistrate, 
Bengal ; Under-Secretary, 
1911-14; I.A.R.O., 1916-19 ; 
Magistrate and Collector, 
1920-27 ; Secretary, Agri- 
culture and Industries 
|l Department, 1927-28 ; Commissioner, Rajshahi Division, 
1930 ; Offg. Secretary, 1930-31 ; Member of Executive 
ij Council. Bengal, 1934-37. 

Assumed charge as Governor of Assam, 4th March 1937. 
i| Recreations : Golf and Polo. 

Address : Government House, Shillong. 

Secretary to the Governor : Mr. J. P. Mills, i.c.s. 

Military Secretary : Major F. A. Esse. 

MINISTERS. 

The Hon’ble Sir ilni \mm \d S.VAnvLL.v, (Chief Minister , Finante and 
Home.) 

The Hon’ble TIr. Koihxikvm.ar Ch.wdhurv, (Education and General.) 

; The Hon’ble Mavlvi Mi nw.\k.\li (Agriculture &■ Veterinarv.) 

\ The Hon’ble Mu. Hike.xuka Chandra Chakr.avarty, (Medical and 
Public Health.) 

The Hon’ble Khan Saheb Mvdabbir Hvssatn CuArDHURY, (Local 
' Self-Government and Judicial.) 

The Hon’ble Dr. Mahendra Xath Saikia, (Excise.) 

, The Hon’ble .Maulvi .\.bdl'L Matin Chovdhuky, (Public Works 
! Department . Labour Welfaie Electruitv.) 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur S.ayidur Rahman, (Revenue and 
Legislature.) 

The Hon’ble VIiss M wis Dunn, (Co-operative, Industries and 
Registration.) 

The Hon’ble Srijut Rupnath Brahma, (Forest). 
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B engal : His Ex- 
cellency Sir Johx 
Arthur Herbert, 

G.C.I.E., cr. 1939 ; d.l., 

J.P., Governor of Bengal. 

Borti : 1895. 

Educated : Wellington , 

Harvard, U.S.A. 

Married : 1 924, Lady 

iNIary Theresa Fox-Strang- 
ways, d. of 6th Earl of 
Ilchester ; one son. 

Served Great War Royal 
Horse Guards, 1916-18; .A.. 

D. C. to Viceroy, 1926-28. 

M. P., Monmouth, 1934-39. 

Parliamentary Private Secretary to Parliamentary Secretary 
Admiralty, 1935 and to Under-Secretary of State for India, 
1936. Assistant Whip, 1937. 

Assumed Office as Governor of Bengal, 1939. 

Address : Government House, Calcutta. 

Secretary : L. G. Pinnell, c.i.E., i.c.s. 

Assistant Secretary : A. C. Hartley, i.c.s. 

Military Secretary : Lt.-Col. J. AI. Hugo. 

MINISTERS. 

The Hon’ble Mr. .4. K. F.^zlcl Hug, Chief Minister, (Education.) 
The Hon’ble KH\v..\j-i Sir N.^zcm-uo-Din, K.C.I.E., (Home Depart- 



I 


ment] . I 

The Hon’ble Sir B. P. Singh Roy, (Revenue). I 

The Hon'ble N.^w.^b Khw-\j.\ H.\bibull.\h B.vh.ldur, of D-\cc-\, j 
(Public Health and Local Self -Govt.) i 

The Hon’ble JI.^har.ma Srisch.andr.v X.\ndy, of K.\simb.\z.ar, 
(Communications and [UorAs). 

The Hon'ble Mr. H. S. Suhr.wv.ardy, (Finance and Commetce 

and Labour). i| 

The Hon’ble N.aw.xb Mush.arvff Hoss.ain, Kh\n B-\h.\dur, (Judicial i 
and Legislative). j| 

The Hon’ble Mr. P. V. K.aikut, (Forests and F.xcise). ! 

The Hon’ble Mr. M. B. Mullick, (Co-opei ativc Credit and Rural | 
Indebtedness). i 

The Hon’ble Mr. T.amizvddin Kh.an, (Agriculture S- Industries). j 
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B ihar : his excel- 

LEX’CY Sir Thomas 
Alexander Stewart, 
K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., I.C.S., 
Governor of Bihar. 

Born : 26th February 
1888. 

Educated : George 
Heriot’s School, Edin- 
burgh, and Edinburgh 
University. 

Married : 1914, Elsie, 
daughter of Crandon Gill. 

Entered Indian Civil 
Service, 19 ii and served 
Collector, U.P., 1912-18 ; 
i Assistant Collector, Imperial Customs Service, 1919; Rice 
; Commissioner, Rangoon, 1920; Collector of Customs, j 
, Rangoon, 1923 ; Collector of Customs, Madras, 1925 ; , 

Collector of Customs, Bombay, 192S ; Collector of Salt i' 
ii Revenue, 1932 ; Add!. Secretary, Commerce Department, 
Government of India, 1932 ; Secretary to the Government '' 

! of India, Commerce Department, 1934 ; Member of !' 

1 Council, 1937 ; Ag. Governor of Bihar, 1938. 

I Assumed charge as Governor of Bihar on 6th 

'i August 1939. 

Address: Governor’s Camp, Bihar. 

\ Secretary : IMr. \V. G. Lacey, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Military Secretary : Major W. R. Lloyd-Jones. 

.\DVISERS. 

i| Mr. R. E. Russell. C.I.E., I.C.S. ; Appointment, 

:| Political. Judicial, Jails and Legislative. ; 

Mr. E. R. J. R. Cousins, C.I.E., I.C.S. : ^ 

i] Revenue, Education, Development and Employ- 

jl ment. Local Self-Government, Medical, Public [ 

Health, Excise, Irrigation and Public Works. 



as Assistant Magistrate and 



nil 
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B ombay : His Excel- 

lency Sir Lawrence 
Roger Lumley, G.C. 
I.E., T.D., Governor of Bombay. 

Born: 27th July 1896: and 
and only surviving son of late 
Brigadier-General Hon. Osbert 
Lumley, C.M.G. and late 
Constance Eleanor, O.B.E., e.d. 
of Captain Eustace John Wilson 
Patten, ist Life Guards, and 
Emily Constantia, daughter of 
Rev. Lord John Thynne, 
Nephew and heir of loth Earl 
of Scarbrough, q.v. 

Mamed : 1922, Katharine 

Isobel, daughter of late R. F. 
McEwen of Marchmont, 
Berwickshire, and Bardrochat, 
Ayrshire ; one son (born 5th 
December 1932); four daughters. 



Educated : Eton ; R.M.C., Sandhurst ; Magdalen College, 

Oxford ; B.A., Oxford, 1921. 

M.P. (C.) Kingston-upon-Hull, East, 1922-29 ; York, 1931-37. 
Served with nth Hussars, France, 1916-18. Assumed charge as 
Governor of Bombay, September 1937. 


Publications : History of the Eleventh Hussars, 1936. Clubs : 
Cavalry, Carlton. 

Address : Government House, Bombay. 

Secretary to the Governor : J.B. Irwin, Eso., B...\. (Dub.), D.S.O.. 
MCICSJP 


Military Secretary : Lt.-Col. L. C. Palk. 
Surgeon : C.apt. L. Feinhols, M.B.Ch.B , I.M S. 


ADVISERS. 


Sir Gilbert Wiles, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., f.C S., Political and Services 
Department, including Labour, Home Department, Legal Department 
and Finance Department. 

Mr. J A M.ad.ax, C.S.I., C.I.E.. I.C.S., Revenue, Education 
and Local Self-Government. 


Mr. H. F. Knight, C I.E., I.C.S.. Medical and Public Health, 
Excise, Co-operative Societies and Rural Development, Industries 
and Public Works Department. 
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^ENTRAL PROVI^XES 
^ AND BERAR : His 
Excellen'cy Sir Franxis 
(Verner) Wylie, K.C.S.L, 
C.I.E., I.C.S., Governor of 
Central Provinces and Berar. 

Born : gth August 1891. 

Married: Kathleen Byrne, 
1923. 

Educated at the Royal 1 
School, Dungannon (1904-09) ' 

' and Dublin University (1909-15). 1 

Entered LC.S., 1914. Arrived in India, 1915. Posted to the | 
1 | Punjab as Assistant Commissioner. Served in Indian Army j 
|| Reserve of Officers, 1916-19. Held various appointments in ( 
lj the Foreign and Political Department of the Government of 
i India, 1919-37. Assumed charge as Governor of C. P. and j 
i Berar, 2Sth May 1938. i 

Address : Governor’s Camp, C. P. & Berar. 

! Secretary to the Governor : Mr. R. N. Banerjee, M.A. 

(Cal), B.A. (Cantab.), C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Military Secretary: Major F. A. B. Fisher. 

I Aide-dc-Camp : Mr. N. O’H. O’Neill, I.C.S. j 

ADVISERS. 

Sir G. P. Burton, K.C.I.E., I.C.S , Financial Adviser. 
Mr. H. C. Greenfield, C.I.E., I.C.S., Revenue Adviser. 
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ADRAS : His Excel- 
lency The Hon. Sir 
Arthur Osw.\ld J.ames 
Hops, G.C.I.E., cr. 1039, 

M.C., Governor of Madras. 

Born : 7th May 1897, eldest 
son of Baron Rankeillour, q.v. 

Married . 1919, Grizel, 

youngest daughter of Brig. 

Gen. Sir R. Gordon Gilmour. 

1st Bt.. C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O. ; 
four daughters. 

Educated : Oratory School, 

! Sandhurst. 

Joined Coldstream Guards. 

1914 ; served in France, 1915-19 
. (M.C., Croix de Guerre, des- 

; patches, severely wounded) ; 

! served in Turkey, 1922-23 ; 

’! M.P. (C) Nuneaton Division of 

I Warwickshire, 1924-29 ; M.P. 

i (U) Aston Division, Birmingham. I93i-3<i ; Parliamentary Private 

I Secretary to Col. G. R. Lane Fox, Secretarv of Mines, 1924-26 ; .\s.sis- 

j tant Whip (unpaid), 1935 , a Lord of the Trcasurv (unpaid), 1935-37 
Vice-Chamberlain of H. M. Household, .May-Octob'cr 1937; Treasurer of 
H. M. Household, 1937-39. 

Assumed charge as Governor of .Madras. 12th .March 1940. 

Address : Government House, Madias. 

Military Secretary : I.t.-Col. T. F. H. Kelly, C.I.E., O.B.E. 

I Private Secretary : Mr. W. T. Bry.lni', LC.S. 

' Surgeon : M.tjOR W. P. Lappix, I.M.S. 

1 ADVISERS. 

[ Mr. G. T. Bo.ag, C.S.L, C.I.E. , I.C.S., in charge of Public Department 
; [excluding Public (General) and Public (War) Sections] , Finance 
Department ; Revenue Department ; Publicity. 

j Mr. H. iM. Hood, C.S.I,, C.I.F.,, I.C.S.. in charge of Home Department, 
Control of Motor Vehicles, Motor X'ehicles' .\ct and Madras Motor 
Vehicles Taxation .Act ; I.ocal Administration Department ; 
Development Department, o.xcluding items assigned to .Mr. Ruther- 
ford ; Public Works Department. 

Mr. T. G. Rutherford, C.S.I.. C.I.E., I.C.S., in charge of Home Depart- 
ment (excluding Control of .Motor Vehicles, Jlutor \'e hides .Act and 
Madras Motor A’ehicles Taxation .Act) ; Public (General) and Public 
(War) Sections , Development Department— Industrial and Labour 
Disputes, Depressed Classes and I.abour, Factories and Trade Unions ; 
Education and Public Health Department , Legal Department, 
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N W. FRONTIER 
• PROVINCE; His 
Excellency Sir George 
Cunningham, K.C.S.I., 
K.C.I.E., O.B.E., I.C.S., 
Governor of N. W. F. 
Province. 

Bom : 23rd March, 

1888. 

Educated: F e t t e s 
College, Edinburgh, Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. 
I.C.S. 1911. 

Married: K. M. Adair. 

Political Department, Government of India, since 1914. 
Served on N. W. Frontier, 1914-25 ; Counsellor, British 
Legation, Kabul, 1925-26. Mvate Secretary to H. E. 
the Viceroy, 1926-31, Home Member, Executive Council, 
N. W. Frontier Province, 1932-36. 

Assumed charge as Governor of N. W. Frontier Pro- 
vince, 3rd March 1937. 

Address : Government House, Peshawar. 

Secretary to Governor : Mr. C. B. Duke, I.C.S. 


ADVISER. 



i' 

i 



Lieut.-Colonel Sir Arthur Parsons, K.C.I.E., C.B.E., ;i 
D.S.O., Adviser to His Excellency the Governor, j| 
N. \V. F. Province. I 
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ORISSA: His 

Excellency Sir 
John Austen Hub- 
EACK, K.C.S.L, I.C.S., M.A. 

(Cantab.), Governor of 
Orissa. 

Born : 27th February, 

1S7S. 

Married: Bridget A lington 
Royds. 

Educated: Winchester and 
King’s College, Cambridge. 

Assistant Magistrate and 
Collector and Settlement 
Officer in Bengal ; Settle- 
ment Officer, 1909 ; Joint Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, 1910 ; transferred to Bihar and Orissa, 1912; 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 1913 ; temporarily employed 
by Revenue and Statistics Department, India Office, 1915 ; 
Magistrate and Collector, 1916 ; served under Government of 
India, Army Department, 1918 ; Secretary to Government 
of Bihar and Orissa, Revenue Department, 1919 ; Director of 
{ Land Records, 1923 ; Offg. Commissioner, 1925 ; confirmed 
] 192S ; Offg. Member, Board of Revenue, 1932 ; Member, 

I Governor’s Executive Council, B. & O., 1935. 

Assumed charge as first Governor of Orissa on ist 
April 1936. 

Address : Government House, Puri. 

Secretary: J. Bowsteau, Esq., B.A. (Cantab.), M.C., 
I.C.S. 

Aide-de-Camp : D. B. Moore, Esq., I.P. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Adviser : 

I Mr. Eric Cecil Ansorge, C.I.E., I.C.S. 



'i 

il 

'I 

I' 

il 
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P UNJAB ; His Ex- 
cellency Sir Henry 
Duffield Craik, 
Bart, K.C.S.I., I.C.S . * 

Governor of the Punjab. 

Born : 2nd January 1876. 
Educated : Eton ; Pem- 
broke College, Oxford. 

Entered Indian Civil ! 
Service, 1899 : Settlement i 
Officer, 1899 ; Sessions 
Judge and Secretary to 
Government of India, Home 
Department, 1919-1922 ; 
Chief Secretary, Punjab, 
1922-1927 ; Commissioner, | 
1927 ; Member, Punjab 
:! Executive Council, 1930-34 ; Home Member of Governor- i 
1 General’s Executive Council, 1934-38. [ 

I Assumed Charge as Governor of the Punjab on 8th April, 

1938. 

! [ 

] Address : Punjab Governor’s Camp. | 

I Secretary : Mr. E. P. Moon, I.C.S. 

Military Secretary : M.\jor K. Mackessack, 

I MINISTERS. 

t 

! The Hon. Sir Sikander Hyat-Khan, D.C.L., K.B.E., K.B., 
Premier [Home Department). 

The Hon. Sir Sundar Singh M.ajithi.\,C.I.E.,S.B. [Revenue). |, 

The Hon. Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Sir Chhoturam 
[Development) . 

The Hon. Mr. Manohar Lal [Finance). 

The Hon. Nawabzada Major Khizar Hay at Khan Tiwana 
O.B.E. [Public Works). ’ \ 

The Hon. Mian Abdul Haye [Education). I 
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S IND ; His Excellency . 

Sir Lancelot Graham. 

K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., I.C.S., ■ ■ - 

Governor of Sind. / 

Born : i8th April 1880. K} m 

Educated : St. P a u I’s gf 

School, London, and Balliol Sjt ittt W*‘ 

College, Oxford. " 4""’* 

Married : Olive Bertha " 

Entered Indian Civil 
Service. 1904 ; Assistant 
Collector. 1904 ; Assistant 
Judge, 1908; Assistant 
Legal Remembrancer, Bom- 
bay, 1911 : Judicial Assis- 
tant, Kathiawar, 1913 ; <c./V 

Joint Secretary', Legislative .;'-J 

Department, Government of 

India, 1921 ; Secretary-, Legislative Department, 1924-1936. 
Assumed charge as Governor of Sind, ist April 1936. 

Address : Government House, Karachi. 

Secretary : Mr. J. M. Corin, I.C.S. 

Military Secretary : Cart. P. A. H. Heneker. 

MINISTERS. 

The Honourable Mir Bandeh Ali Khan Mir Muhammad 
Hussain Khan Talpur, Chief Minister {Home Department, 
Political and Miscellaneous Department excluding Labour, 
Legal Department and General Department excluding Medical 
and Public Health, Local Self-Government, Education and 
Industries.) 

The Honourable Mr. Nichaldas Chatu.mal Vazirani, Minister 
(Revenue Department excluding Agriculture, Veterinarv Depart- 
ment, Forests, Excise and Rural Reconstruction.) 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Muhammad Ayub Shah 
Muhammad Khan Khuhro, Minister {Public Works Depart- 
ment). 

The Honourable Mr. Abdul Majid Lilaram Shaikh, MinisUr 
(Finance Department, Medical and Public Health and Excise 
Department.) 

The Honourable Rai Sahib Gokaldas Mewaldas, Minister 
(Local Self-Government, and Agricultural and Veterinary 
Departments) . 

The Honourable Mr. Ghulam Murtaza Shah Muhammad 
Shah Sayad, Minister (Education, Industries, Forests and 
Rural Reconstruction.) 
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U NITED PRO- 
VINCES: His 
Excellency Sir 
Maurice Garnier Hal- 
LETT, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., 

I.C.S., Governor of the 
United Provinces. 

Born : 28th October 
1883. 

Educated : Winchester 
College and New College, ; 
Oxford, '! 

Married : G. C. M. ; 

Veasey. ji 

1 } Appointed to I.C.S., 1907 ; Under-Secretary, ' 

li Bihar and Orissa, 1913-15 ; ;\Iagistrate and Collector, I 
ij 1915-20 ; Secretary, Local Self-Government Department, ' 
j; Bihar and Orissa, 1919-24 ; Magistrate-Collector, 1925-29 ; 
j! Commissioner, 1929-30 ; Chief Secretary to Government , 
!j of Bihar and Orissa, 1930-32 ; Home Secretary, Govern- ' 

I ment of India, 1932-36. Governor of Bihar, 1937-39, ji 

' Assumed charge as Governor of the U. P. on Dec. i 

6, 1939. ;i 

Address : Governor’s Camp, U.P. i 

Secretary : Mr. H. S. Stephenson, I.C.S. i 

j: Military Secretary : Major J. Smyth. j 

ADVISERS; I; 

ii 

Mr. P. W. Marsh, Revenue, Rural Development, ii 
Agriculture, Forests, Communications and Irrigation. | 

!i Mr. Panna Lal, Edtication, Industries, Local Self- 
Government and Public Health. 

jl Mr. T. Sloan, Home Affairs, Finance, Justice and Jails. 
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A L W a R ; His High- 
ness Maharaja Shri 
Sewai Tej Singhji 
Bahadur, the present Ruler of 
Ahvar State, Rajputana. 

Born : 19th March 1911 at 
Srichandpura in Ahvar. 

Educated : Privately. 

The State was founded by Rao 
Pratap Singhji of Macheri who 
had descended through Naru 
from Raja Udaikaranji, Ruler 
of Jaipur in the fourteenth 
century. The Ahvar Ruling 
family are Kachhwaha Rajputs 
j of the Naruka sub-clan. 

! The following have been the rulers of Ahvar State : — 

'! (i) Maharao Raja Shri Sewai Pratap Singhji, founder of the 

|| State, 1757-1791. 

|1 (2) Maharao Raja Shri Sewai Baklitawar Singhji, 1791-1815, 

r entered into offensive and defensive alliance with the British 

Government in 1S03. 

[l {3) Maharao Raja Shri Sewai Vinej- Singhji, 1S15-185S, rendered 
I valuable services to the British Government, 

j (4) Maharao Raja Shn Sewai Shivdan Singhji, 185S-1875. 

(5) Lt.-Col. His Highness Maharaja Shri Sewai Mangal Singhji, 
G.C I E., 1875-1892. The title of Maharaja as a hereditary 
distinction was conferred upon him. 

i (6) Col. His Highness Maharaja Shri Sewai Jey Singhji, G.C.S.I., 

1 G.C.I.E , 1892-1937, rendered valuable services to the British 

I Government in the China War, Great War and the Afghan 

War. He was invited to attend the Round Table Conferences 
on Indian Constitutional Reforms and visited Europe several 
times. A personal salute of 17 guns and a permanent local 
salute of 17 guns was granted to His Highness. 

(7) His Highness Maharaja Shri Sewai Tej Singhji Bahadur 
ascended the Gadi in 1937. His Highness takes a keen 
interest in the administration of the State and in the welfare 
I of his subjects. Maharaj Kumar Pratap Singhji, heir- 

j apparent, was born on 17th June, 193S, and Maharaj Kumar 

1 Yeshwant Singhji was born on 19th September, 1939. 

The area of the State is 3,158 square miles, and the population 
i according to the 1931 Census is 749,751. The revenue of the State is 
j about Rs. 40 lacs. 
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B AHAWALPUR : Major Dr. 
His Highness Rukn-ud- 
Daula, Xus-rat-i-Jang- 
Saif-ud-Daula, HafizulMulk, 
Mukhlis-ud-Daula wa Muin- 
ud-Daula Al-Haj Xawab Sir 
Sadiq Mohammad Khan Sahib 
Bahadur Abbasi V. LL D 
G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., K.C.V.O.,’ 

Xawab Ruler of Bahawalpur. 

B or >i : in 1904. Succeeded in 
1907. Educated : in Aitchison 
Chiefs College, Lahore. Married: 
in 1921. Invested with full 
Ruling powers in 1924. A 
member of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Indian Princes 
Chamber. A.D.C. to Prince of 
Wales during his Indian tour. 
1921. Hon. Major in the 21st 
K.G.O. Central India Horse. 
Vi.sited Europe and England. 1913-14, 1924, 1931, 1932, 1933 and 
1935- Was honoured in May, 1937, by an in\itation to be present in 
Westminster .^bbey on the occasion of the Coronation of H.M. the 
King-Emperor. Received by King-Emperor on each occasion. 

Largest Mohammadan State in the Punjab. Direct descendant 
of Abbaside Kaliphs of Baghdad and Cairo. Heir : Sahibzada 
Mohammad Abbas Khan Sahib Bahadur. 

Area : 22,000 square miles. 

Population: 1,000000. 

Revenue : Rs. 1,21,30,000. 

Salute: 17 guns. 



CABINET. 


Prime Minister : 

IzzAT Xishan Imadul-Mulk, Raisul-Wuzra, Khan Bahadur 
X'abi B.akhsh Mohammad Husain, M.A., LL B , C.I.E. 

P. W &• Revenue Minister : 

Mr. F. Anderson, C S.I., C.I.E. 

Home Minister : 

R.afiushan Iftikharul-Mulk, Lt.-Colonel Khan Bahadur, 
3IAQBOOL Has.an Kureishy, M .a., LL.B 
Household Minister : 

L'mdatul-U.mara Amix-ul-Muek Sardar Haji Mohammad 
Amir Khan 


! 


Munster for Law &• Justice : 
Mehta L'dho Das, B.A., LL.B, 
Minister for Education : 

Major Sh.amsuddin Mohammad, B.A. 
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B ALASINOR : His Highness 
Nawab Sahf.b Babi 
S H R 1 Jamiatkhanji 
Bahadur, the present Ruler of 
Balasinor State, in the Gujarat 
Agency. 

Born : loth November 1894. 

Ascended the Gadi on 31st 
December 1915. 

Educated : At the Raj Kumar 
College, Rajkot, where he 
achieved the Diploma. After- 
wards His Highness joined the 
Imperial Cadet Corps, Dehra 
j Dun and returned with success. 

He is allowed to wear the 
Imperial Cadet Corps uniform. 

His Highness is a ruler of 
i literary taste and can compose 
I poetry in Urdu and Gujarathi. 

1 He is also endowed with the 

natural gift of writing drama and plays which are greatly admired 
in the province of Gujarat. 

Married : First H. H. Begum Saheba Shn Subhan Bakhte 
Saheba, daughter of the Heir-apparent of Junagadh State, but she 
i died. At present His Highness the Nawab Saheb has three 
:i Begum Sahebas; (i) H.H. Shri Sardar-Begum Saheba. (2) H.H. 
Shri Khurshed Begum Saheba. (3) H.H. Shri Zohra-Begum Saheba. 
The senior Begum Saheba, Sardar-Begum Saheba, the daughter of the 
late Thakor Saheb of Kervada, gave birth to a son in 1920, who 
unfortunately died in infancy. The third Zohra-Begum Saheba has 
I given birth to three daughters. 

His Highness the Nawab Saheb comes of a very ancient and 
well-known Babi Sunni Pathan dynasty. The ancestors of His 
j Highness were the descendants of Sher Khanji Babi, son of Bahadur 
Khanji Babi, a distinguished officer in the Imperial Service at Delhi, 
: who enjoyed a very high position at the time of the Mughal 

Emperors. Even to-day the same magnificent position is fully 
maintained. The Rulers of this clan have been famous not for their 
kingly pomp, dignity and splendour, but for their luxuriance of 
benevolence and exuberance of munificence throughout Gujarat 
and Kathiawar. 

Military Force : 60 Cavalry, 177 Infantry and 10 guns. 

' Permanent Salute .* 9 guns. The ruler has been granted a sanad 

of adoption. He is also a member of the Chamber of Princes in his 
I own right. 

Balasinor State is a second class State in the Bombay Presidency 
! with high Civil and Criminal powers. 

; Area of the State : 189 square miles. 

I Population : 52,525 in 1931. 
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B AXGAXAPALLE : Xawab 
iliR Fazle Ali Khan 
Bahadur of Bangaxa- 
paele is the only iluslim Ruler 
in South India. 

Born : qth November 1901. 
Installed on the ilasnad of 
his ancestors on 6th July 1922 

Education : St. George Gram- 
mar School, Hyderabad 
(Deccan) ; Newington Institute, 
Madras ; Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Mamages : (i) In 1024 his 
first cousin, Fakhr-un-nissa 
Begum Sahiba (died in 192S), 
the only daughter of his paternal 
uncle, the late Nawab Mir ,Vsad 
.\U Khan Bahadur. Two 
children: Heir-apparent: Nawab 
Mir Ghulam Ah Khan Bahadur, 
born i2th October 1925 ; and 
j; Sahebzadi Sultani Begum, born 31st .Vugiist 1927, {2) In 1930 the 

Ij present Begum Sahiba, Ra’ees-un-nissa Begum from the family of 
1 Nawab Salar Jung Bahadur (Hyderabad). Two daughters : Sahibzadi ; 

I Nargis Khatoon (Sahibzadi Pasha), born 20th . 4 ugust 1930 and m 

I Sahibzadi Haji Pasha, born iSth August 193S. ij 

I! Recreation : Tennis, Billiards and Shikar The Nawab Saheb jl 

Bahadur has travelled widely throughout India, and has made a | 
jl pilgrimage of the Holy Places in Iran, Iraq and Arabia. 1 

ll The State pays no tribute to the Crown. The Nawab Saheb '1 

I: Bahadur is a member of the Chamber of Princes. j 

I Salute : 9 guns Area of the State : 275 square miles. Papula- j 

tion : 41,840 (mostly Hindus). Annual Rci'cnue ■ Rs. 3,51,760. ! 

The State is rich in mineral resources : diamond deposits, also 
copper and calcite mines. “ Labour is cheap, water supply plentiful j 

and working conditions ideal,” is the view expressed by geologists i 

about the facilities afforded in regard to the working of the diamond j| 

mines. The State is also rich in slab deposits. The chief food grain 

IS cholum There is free medical aid and free education upto the 
Lower Secondary grade. | 

E)ewan : Hum.vyux Mirz.a, Eso. 

JUDICIARY. 

Chief Jud'Ae : P. Rajagopalan, E<?q , I.C S. Cud and Ses<ii>m Jiidde Sypd Ali j 
1 N'von Snklb. Magistrate . Khaja Na/elr Hlssain Sahlb. ^lunsijf' H\ der Bhig 
1| Saheb. State Prosecutor and Pleader : K. Abdcr Rahman Khan, M A., B L., M L.A. ] 

1 POLICE OEPARTMENT. j 

! Adviser , Banganapalle State Police : KhanBahadgrM Kalimpli a Chid I P. i 

1' Chief Police Officer : S. M Abdul Sattar. 

PRIIHaPAL OFFICERS, 

1 lahstldar. Syed Imam Saheb. Officer, P^V D . : Gull \m Giiolse Khan. Educa- \ 

j tional Officer: B. Xarasimham. Forest Officer: G. Talamand Khan. Superintendent, 

\ /)fvart’s Office ' A. Kaja R^o. ' 
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B AXSWARA: H I s 

Highness Rayan Rai 
Haharajadhiraj Maha- 
rawalji Sahib Shri Sir Pirthi 
SiNGHji Bahadur, K.C.I.E., 

(1933) of Banswara. 

Born : 15th July 1888. 

Succeeded ; Sth January 1914. 

Invested with full ruling powers 
in March 1914. Descended from 
the eldest branch of the premier 
clan of Shishodia Rajputs now 
ruling in Mewar, and is twenty- 
hrst in descent from ilaharawal 
Jagmal Singhji, who founded 
Banswara in 1527 A.D. 

Educated at the Mayo College, 

Ajmer. Married. 

Hereditary Salute : 15 guns. 

His Highness is a member of 
the Chamber of Princes. His 
Highness has proved himself 
to be a wise and efficient Ruler and his practical knowledge of the 
work of each Department in the State has been an important factor in 
its progress, which has been manifested by the increase of the State 
revenue and the general well-being of the people. On the outbreak of 
the Great War (1914-1918), Hi.s Highness offered his personal services 
and placed the resources of the State at the disposal of Government. 

There has been all round progress in the State : The 
Legislative Council has been enlarged to consist of 34 members 
‘ with non-official majority. Municipality reorganised with non-official 
elected majority, the Primary School improved with additional staff, 
buildin.gs and equipment, a large Hi.gh School building has been con- 
structed, a new Municipal park, electric lights, a modern Hospital, road 
extension. Telephone system at Police Stations, an excellent Club for 
I Officers and Jagirdars, and the formation of a Chamber of Merchants. 

Recreations: Ruling, Shooting, Outdoor games, etc. 

; Heir-appareni 1 Maharaj Raj Kum.vr Sahib Shri Chandraveer 
I Singhji, born in igog. Second Son : JI.aharaj Kumar Sahib Shri 
j Narpat Singhji, born in May 1921. 

Area of State : 1,94b square miles. Population : 260,670. 

Revenue : R.s. 7 lacs. Infantry : Prithwi Rifles. 

Banswara, the southernmost State in Rajputana, has been described 
as the most beautiful portion of Rajputana. especially just after the 
rains. The State is believed to be rich in minerals, and "has been twice 
surveyed and settled. Another revision of the Settlement is going on. 
j The State has many archmological relics and considerable fertile soil. 

I Capital : Banswara 65 miles from Dohad on B. B. & C. I. Ry. 
i Regular Motor Service between Dohad and Banswara. 

I Administration of the State is conducted by' His Highness with the 
I assistance of a Diwan. 

Diwan : Moh.an Sinha Meht.a, Esq., Ph.D., M..A.. LLB., Bar-at-Law. 
Private Secretary to His Highness : Mr. Fauj Mae Kothari. 
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B ari A: Lieux.-ColonelHis 
Highness Maharaol 
Shree Sir Ranjitsinhji, 
K.C.S.I., Ruler of Baria. 

Born : loth Julj’ 1886. 

Educated : At Rajkumar 

College, Rajkot ; Imperial 
Cadet Corps College, Dehra Dun, 
and in England. 

Married : In 1905 Shrimant 
Taktakunverba Saheb, daughter 
of His late Highness the j 

Maharaja of Rajpipla. | 

In 1918 Shrimant Dilhar- 1 

kunverba Saheb, a niece of His 
late Highness the Maharaja ‘ 

Saheb of Rajpipla, ! 

Succeeded to the Gadt : 20th 
February 1908. Assumed full 
Ruling Powers in May 1908. I 
Served in France and Flanders ! 
during the Great European War |i 
(1914-18) and also during the Third Afghan War (1919). |j 

Son: M.\h.i.raj Kumar Shree Heerasinhji. j 

Grandsons: M.aharaj Kumar Jayadeepsinhji, and Maharaj Ij 
Kumar Pradeep Sinhji. I 

Family : Chohan Rajputs, lineal descendants of the renowned j 
Pava-paties, Rulers of Gujrat with their capital at Champaner. 

The State pays no tribute either to the British Government or any 
other State, and receives Chouth of Dohad, Kalol and Halol Talukas 
of the Panch Mahals from the British Government. ' 

Area of State : 813 square miles. Population : I 

Salute : Permanent 9 : Personal ii. [1 

Recreation ■ Pig-sticking, Polo, Tiger-hunting, etc. jj 

ADMiraSTRATION. | 

Dewan : Dewan Bahadur Motilal L. Parekh, M.A., LL.B. 

Officer Commanding State Forces : Lx. -Col. Maharaj Naharsinhji, 
C.i.E. : 

Raj-Kharch Officer : Captain Saradar Kalliansinh. ' 

Sar Nyayadhisha and First Class Magistrate : U. J. Shah, Esq., 
B.A., LL.B. 

Nyayadhisha and First Class Magistrate : M. V. Sheth, Esq. 

Medical Department: Dr. J. H. Kumbhani, M.B.B.S., D.T.M.. j| 
F.C.P.S. r 

Electrical Department : M. L. Patel, Esq., D.F.H. (London). 1 

P. W. Department : C. S. Malkan, Esq., B.E. (Civil), A.M.I.E. 

Education Department : G. L. Pandya, Esq., M.A., B.T. 

Banking Department : Chandulal N. Shah, Esq. 
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B ARODA : His Highness i 

Farzand-i-Khas-i- I 

D o w L A T-i-Englishia, 

Maharaja Pratap Singh 

Gaekwad Sena Khas Khel | 

Shamsher Bahadur Maharaja ! 

of Baroda. | 

' Born : June 29, 1908, [ 

ascended the Gadi on 7th 1 

February 1939. j 

i 

Educated : Baroda College, 

Baroda, and Deccan College, ] 

! Poona. j 

I 

; Married : In 1929, Shrimant Soubhagyavati Shantadevi | 

ij Saheb, daughter of Sardar Ghorpade Hasurkar of Kolhapur, j 

i! Recreation : Polo, tennis, cricket. j 

1 Address : Laxmi Vilas Palace, Baroda. 

i 

I Heir-apparent : Shrimant Fateh Singh Rao Gaekwad, ‘ 

(aged 10 years). | 

i 

I EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. i 

j President : j 

|i Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, K.C.I.E. j' 

i' i 

COUNCILLORS. 

(i) Col. Kumar Shivraj Singh, B.A. 

(2) Krishnarao Vith.\lrao Uplap, B.A., LL.B. ! 

' {3) B. A. G.^ekwad, B.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law, [Karma 

Sachiv). j‘ 

(4) Dr. S. ini. Pag.\r, A.M., Ph D . Private Secretarv to ; 
H. H. The Maharaja Gaekwad of Baroda [Ex-Officio). 
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o ARWANI : His High- 

NESS DEVISINGHJI, 
Rana Saheb of Barwani 
(Minor), Central India. 

Born : On 19th July 
1922. 

Ascended the gadi on 
2 1st April 1930. 

Sisodia Rajput and a 
descendant of the Udaipur 
Ruling House, None of 
the rulers of Barwani was 
ever a tributary of any of the Malwa Chiefs. 

Being educated at Christian College, Indore 
Area of State : 1,178 square miles 

Population : 141,110. 

Revenue : About Rs. 12 lacs. 

Salute : ii guns. 

State Council appointed by Government to carry 
on Minority Administration. 

Dewan and President: 

Sir Harilal N. Gosalia, Kt., M.A., LL.B. 
Revenue Member: 

Khan Bahadur Meherjibhoy Hormusji. 
Judicial Member: 

Rai Saheb M. S. Dutt Chowdhary, B.A., LL.B. 
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B enares : h. h. maha- 
raja ViBHUTI NaRAIN 

SixGH Bahadur, (minor) 
the present Ruler of Benares. 

Born on 5th November, 1927. 

Succeeded April 5, 1939. 

H. H. the ilaharaja being a 
minor, the administration of the 
State is carried on by a Council 
of Administration having Mr C 
R. Peters as its President and 
iSlr. S. Ali Zamin, Khan Baha- 
dur, Vice President, iMr. \’ish\va- 
^ nath Prasad as Judicial and 
Education Member and B. Jhar- 
khandi I’rasad Narain Singh as 
Palace ilember. 

The State of Benares under 
its Hindu Rulers existed from 
j time immemorial and finds men- 
I tion in the Hindu and Buddhist 
literature In the 12 th century 
1 it rva.s conquered by Sahab-ud-dm Ghori and formed a separate province 
of the Mohaminadan Empire. In the lyth centurj’. Raja Mansaram, 
an eiiterprism,g Zemindar of Gangapur, obtained a Sanad from the 
Emperor Mohammad Shah of Delhi in the name of his son Raja 
Balwant Singh in 173S and founded the Benares State, which com- 
prised the four Sirkars of Benares. Ghazipur, Jaunpur and Chunar. 

'' Raja JIansaram died in 1740 and his son Balwant Singh became the 
virtual ruler. During the next 30 years attempts More made by 
Safadar Jung and after him by Shuja-ud-daula of Oudh to destroy 
' the independence of the Raja, but the latter withstood them successfully, 

: strengthened his position and built the fort of Ramnagar on the bank 

I of the Ganges. Raja Balwant Singh died in 1770 and was succeeded 

by his son Chet Singh. He was expelled by Warren Hastings, 
j Balwant Singh’s daughter’s son Mahip Narain Singh was then placed 

1 on the Gadi. The latter proved an imbecile and there was mal- 

1 administration which led to an agreement in 1794 by which the lands 

[ held by the Raja in his own right, were separated from the rest of 

! the province The direct control of the latter province was assumed 

! by the British Government under an arrangement by which the 

surplus revenue was granted to the Raja while the former consti- 
tuted the Domains. There w-as thus constituted what for over a 
century was known as the Family Domains of the Maharaja of Bena- 
res. On the 1st of April, 1911, the major portion of these Domains 
became a State. The town of Ramnagar and its neighbouring 
villages were ceded by the British Government to the Maharaja in 
iQiS and became part of the State. The State now' consists of 
I three districts, viz., Bhadohi, Chakia and Ramnagar. 

I The British system of administration in the U. P. is closely 

followed. 
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B hopal : lt.-Col. His 
Highness Sikander 
Saulat Iftikhar-ul- 
Mulk Nawab Muhammad 
Hamidulla Khan, Bahadur, 
G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., C.V.O., B.A., 
the present Ruler of Bhopal, 
succeeded his mother, the late 
Her Highness Kawab Sultan 
Jehau Begum, in May 1926, 
when weighed down by age and 
cares of state, she abdicated in 
his favour. Previous to his 
accession. His Highness had 
actively participated in the 
administration for nearly ten 
years as Chief Secretary and 
afterwards as Jlember for 
Finance and Law and Justice. 
His Highness was also the 
Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes during 1931-32, and 
I{ attended the various sessions of the Round Table Conference in London 
![ to advise and participate in the deliberations of that body and its 
i! committees on the .subject of political reform in India. 

In the game of polo His Highness is well known as one of the 
greatest players of the generation and enjoys international fame. 

; No less conspicuous are his achievements in administration, which 
; works directly under his personal and active supervision. 

L The administration is assisted by a Legislative Council, which 

J represents traders, cultivators, Jagirdars, and general urban interests 
i elected through popular constituencies. 

|j Bhopal is notable as the principal Islamic State of Malwa and in 

!i India, second only to the State of Hyderabad. It is rich in its deposits 
j of iron, bauxite, mica, and other valuable minerals and is rapidly 
1 growing in industry. 

I Salute : 19 guns. (21 guns within the State), 

i Area : 7,000 square miles. 

I Population : 700,000. 

ii Heireis-Apparenl : The most Noble and Honourable Princess 

l| Gauhar-i-Taj Surayya Jah Nawabzadi Abida Sultan, Bahadur. 

! Other daughters of His Highness the Ruler of Bhopal : Princess 

I Jlihr Taj Nawabzadi Sajida Sultan and Princess Qamar Taj Nawabzadi 
Rabi’a Sultan. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIE. 

i President : A. M. Mu’tamad-us-Sultan, Rai Bahadur. Raja 

j Oudh Narain Bisarya, Bahadur, Member, Revenue Department. 

,! Members : A. M. Mu'tamad-ul-Mulk, Zia-ul-Ulum, Mufti Md, Anwar- 

^ ul-Haq, M.A. (Finance) ; A. M. Mushir-al-Mulk Ali Qadr Qazi All 

I Haider Abbasi (Political) ; A. M. Mr. Shuaib Qureshi, M.A. (Oxon.), 

1 LL.B., Bar-at-Law (Education and Robkarikhas) ; and A. M. Amin- 

ji ul-Mulk Walaqadr Mr. Salarauddin Khan, B.. 4 .. LL.B. (Law and 

j Justice, P.W.D., and Publicity Bureau). 
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P RINCESS Abida Sultan — Surnamed after her renowned j 

GRANDMOTHER, HeR HigHNESS THE NaWAB SulTAN JaHAN BeGUM, \ 
C.I , G.C.S.I,, etc., is the eldest daughter of His Highness the present 
Ruler of Bhopal and Begum-consort, Her Highness the Nawab ilaimuna 
Sultan Shah Banu Begum Sahiba The Princess who is officially 
entitled the Nawab Surayya Jah Gauhar-i-Taj Begum is the heiress- 
apparent to the throne. j 

Born : On the 28th August 1913. She was brought up and edu- ' 
cated in Bhopal under the enlightened guidance of her illustrious [ 
grandmother. In 1933. the Princess was married to Nawab Sarwar 
Ali Khan Sahib of Kurwai, and has one son. 

With her special knowledge of the humanities of classical Arabic j 
and Persian, the Princess combines the best accomplishments of the j 
western education which she received under tutors of outstanding 1 
abilities. She is well known as an accomplished musician, a fine rider j 
and polo player, a good shot, and an entertaining conversationalist 
quite at home in a large variety of modern topics. 

For some years past, the Princess is being initiated m the art of 
administration under the care and guidance of her own talented father, 

His Highness the present Ruler of Bhopal. During this period she has 
held charge of the Private Estate of His Highness as Chief Secretary 
in the Department of Deori Khas which is entrusted with the adminis- 1 
tration of the estate and large schemes of Agricultural Development 1 
She is now the President of the Bhopal State Cabinet, a new body I 

created since the beginning of the war to undertake the charge of adminis- j 

tration in any emergency which might entail, in the exigencies of war i 
services, the presence of His Highness in the field. At present, all j 
matters of State Administration decided by the Executive Council are 
submitted to this body, which functions under the direct supervision of 
His Highness the Ruler after whose approval the decisions taken by it 
become operative. 

STATE CABINET. i 

Piesident : Princess Abida Sultan Nawab Surayya Jah Gauhar-i- 
Taj Begum Sahiba. j! 

Members : A. M. ilu’tamad-us-Sultan Rai Bahadur Raja Oudh 
Narain Bisarya, B..A. , Jlember, Revenue Department and President, || 
State Council, Bhopal. 

A. M. Nasir-ul Mulk Sir Syed Liakat Ah, Kt , 11 LL.B., E.x- j] 
llinister-in-.l^ttendance to His Highness. [ 
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B ikaner : general 

His Highness Maha- 

RAJADHIRAJ RaJ 

Rajeshvvar Narendra 
Shiromani Maharaja Sri 
Ganga Singhji Bahadur, 
G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O., 
G.B.E., K.C.B., A.D.C., 

LL.D., the present Ruler of 
Bikaner, was adopted by his 
brother, the late Maharaja Sri 
Dungar Singhji Bahadur. A 
line type of Rath ore Rajput, 
he affords an admirable exam- 
ple of what modern training 
can do for an Indian Prince. 
He is the twenty-first Ruler 
of Bikaner since its founda- 
jl tion by Rao Bikaji in 1465 A. D., and is worthily upholding the 
1 traditions of his illustrious house for gallantry and loyalty. The 
j figure twenty-one is regarded by Indians as a very lucky number 
' and it has proved to be so for the Bikaner State, because the 
; Maharaja has not only brought it to a pitch of efficiency and 
J prosperity but in his time Bikaner has ranked among the foremost 
ji States of India and pror'ed to the world what pillars of strength 
j! the Princes can be to the Empire. The services rendered by 
II His Highness’ Government form one of the brightest chapters 
in the history of British connection with India, 

,i 

|j Born : On 13th October 1880. 

1! Succeeded to the Gadi on 31st August 1887, and assumed full 

ruling powers in 1898. 

i Educated : In 1889 he entered the Mayo College at Ajmer, 

j studied there till 1894. His Highness’ career at the College, where 
Ij he won seven medals and many other prizes, was exceptionally 
ij brilliant. 

i His Highness represented India at the Imperial War Cabinet 

ij and Conference held in England in 1917 and in Peace Conference 
i in 191Q ; was one of the signatories to the Treaty of Versailles 
by virtue of his appointment as one of the Plenipotentiaries, 
! Commissioners and Procurators in respect of the Indian Empire 
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by His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor under the Royal 1! 
Sign Manual and Signet ; received the Freedom of the Cities 
of London, Edinburgh, Manchester and Bristol ; represented 
the Ruling Princes of India at the Assembly of the League of 
Nations, 1924 ; was leader of Indian Delegation to the Assembly 
of the League of Nations, 1930 ; was one of the three representa- i: 
fives of India at the Imperial Conference, 1930 ; and was a j 
^Member of the Indian States Delegation to the Indian Round 
Table Conferences, London, 1930-31 and 1931-32. 

The Rathore clan of Rajputs has always been a race of 
warriors. It was by means of the sword that His Highness' ! 
ancestors conquered and maintained, sometimes against over- 
whelming odds, the territoiy- that has now come down to His 
Highness. The warlike spirit of the race has remained intact | 
and on more than one occasion the Maharaja has proved himself i 
a worthy scion of the distinguished race of warriors to which he ; 
belongs. * 

The establishment of the Walter Nobles School and the " 
Dungar Memorial College are outstanding monuments of His 
Highness’ zeal for education. Education, in all its stages and to 
all classes of people, is imparted free in the State ; and liberal 
scholarships are awarded to boys for higher education outside 
the State. The enactment of free compulsory primary education, 1 
the opening of a large number of Girls’ Schools, the progress of | 
the Boy Scout Movement, the opening of Libraries are among ! 
other features of the progress made by the State in education. I 

The State possesses in the Capital two large and thoroughly 
well-equipped General Hospitals, one for men and one for women, j 
costing over Rs. 15 lakhs. These Hospitals are under the charge of | 
doctors of eminence and are recognised as two of the leading j 
institutions in India. There are common to both the Hospitals — • ; 

an X-Ray and Radium Institute, 

Pathological Department, 1 

Ophthalmic Department, and j 

Dental Department, 

all under highly qualified specialists. 

There is also a well equipped separate T. B. Hospital in { 
the Capital. 1 

The State also maintains an efficient Medical Department J 
which through the agency of 47 hospitals and dispensaries provides ; 
adequate medical relief throughout the territories of His Highness. i 
A Maternity and Child Welfare Centre also functions in the City. I 
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It is not possible, in the space at our disposal, to detail all the 
measures of reform carried out by His Highness as the record 
has been one of phenomenal progress and development. Great 
improvements have been made in every branch of the administra- 
tion and continuous attention is being paid to measures for secur- 
\ ing the happiness and good government of the people. While the 
I revenue has shown a marked increase, the expenditure on the 
nation-building activities has kept pace with the increased 
revenue. 

i No Indian Prince is better known or more honoured in the 
Empire than His Highness Maharaja Ganga Singhji who has to 

' his credit a brilliant record of service to the British Crown which 
is neither surpassed nor equalled by any other Ruler of India. 

I It is said that the path of duty is the path of glory, but in these 

ii days of scientific progress the discharge of duty alone without 

i the power of brain, industry and sacrifices cannot help a leader 
i in the position of the Maharaja of Bikaner, to rise to his fullest 
[1 power. He has attained his unique position not only by a strict 
' application to duty but by marvellous driving power that has 
li been the surprise of those who came in contact with him. His 
i' Highness won the affection of his people during the long period 
i! of his brilliant and honourable rule by his constant industry, 

I strenuous labour and sacrifices for their best interest. There 
have been times in his remarkable career when the strain of work 
!; has impaired his robust health but he has refused to quit his 
t: post. A Prince who can conceive and execute a gigantic scheme 

1 costing several crores of rupees for fertilizing the barren and 
i' thirsty soil of Bikaner desert, whose income, not very many 
I years ago, was only 20 lakhs of rupees, cannot but be a 

1 ^eat genius ; but this remarkable achievement does not 

li stand alone ; another sum of nearly three crores of rupees 
j has been spent on railways, and to-day there is a network 
ot railway in the State, the total open mileage being 852-29 miles. 

I When to those are added the large sums of money spent for 
public welfare, modern educational institutions and well-equipped 
i modern hospitals, one obtains an idea of the enormous stride of 
progress in Bikaner and the benefits which the people have 
I derived from the benevolent rule of one of the greatest Rulers 
I that Rajputana or any other part of India has produced, 

j Compare the State as it is now with what it was twenty years 

[ ago, and the rapidity of the extent of progress it has made be- 

comes still more obvious. The achievements of Maharaja Ganga 
Singhji will form enduring monuments of his services to the 
State. 
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His Highness was one of the first Ruhng Princes in India to [; 
introduce a civil list for the governance of his persona 1 expenditure, ! i 
which he revised with the idea of increasing the benefits to his ;| 
subjects. For some time he held the finance portfolio in his own 
hands and managed with the greatest magnanimity and with the | 
one object to make his subjects the better able to meet the strain ,j 
which the irrigation works had placed upon them. The brilhant |i 
results of his loving labour for his beloved subjects during the { 
best years of His Highness’ life are patent in the great schemes 
which have been brought into existence, and for all the money 
laid out a substantial return is assured apart from the increased 
prosperity which the irrigation brings to the pubhc. || 

That a Ruler possessed of such rare distinction and rarer ji 

sense of duty, who has served his State in a spirit of whole- i| 

hearted devotion, worked for the promotion of its economic '! 

interest day in and dav out anil who has served the Empire with 
distinction on many historical occasions should also be a valuable ij 
asset to his own Order is natural and not at all surprising. He has ;j 
been unsparing in his efforts to maintain the rights, the privileges 
and the dignity of the meinbeis of his own Order and as a distin- j 
guished Chancellot has served the Chamber of Indian Princes 
with a spirit of devotion and ability that has left a permanent || 
mark in the history of that Chamber. '1 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner has shown how the |. 

reform giving his people an active share and interest in the i 

management of their countrv, may be introduced without belittl- j 
mg the dignity and rightful position of their reigning Prince, but i 

rather with the effect of enlarging his happiness by giving him [| 

the supreme pleasure of watching his subjects grow in prosperity 
and contentment and of knowing in his innermost heart that his J 
care and labour have made that possible and brought it about. ! 
By such exalted service all India is helped upon her way. For his 
devotion to India His Highness is entitled to the grateful acknow- 
ledgment of all who love India as their Motherland. | 

His Highness completed the 52nd year of his reign in 1939. , 

Salutes : Personal 19 j 

Permanent 17. j 

Local 19. j; 

Area: 23, 317 sq. miles. In point of area Bikaner is the ji 
7th largest of all the Indian States and the second largest m 1. 
Rajputana. 1 

Population: 936,218. ij 
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B HAVNAGAR : Lt. His j 

Highness Maharaja 
Raol Shree Sir Krish- 
NA-KUMAR SiNHJI, K C.S.I., 
Maharaja of Bhavnagar. 

Born : 19th May 1912. His 
Highness is a Gohel Rajput 
and a direct descendant of 
Sajakji who is said to have 
settled in the country about 
1260. 

Educated : Harrow, England. 

Married : In 1931 to Vijiaba 
Saheba, the 3rd daughter of 
Yuvaraj Maharaj Kumar Shri 
Bhojrajji of Gondal. Has two i 
sons. I 

Succeeded to the Cadi : On il 
the death of his father, Maharaja !' 
Sir Bhavsinhji, K.C.S.I., on 17th July 1919. Invested with full 
ruling powers on i8th April 1931. 

Heir-Apparent : Yuvaraj Shri Veerbhadrasinhji. 
j Second Son : Kumar Shri Shivabhadrasinhji. ' 

j Area of the State : 2,961 square miles. | 

! Average Annual Revenue : Rs. 1,41,98,046 including Railway. j 

Population (1931) ; 500,274. ' 

Chief Products : Grain, Cotton, Sugar-cane and Salt. 

The Bhavnagar State Railway is 307 miles in length. The Port ' 
of Bhavnagar has a good and safe harbour for shipping. 

The noteworthy features in the administration of the State are 
the entire separation of judicial from executive functions and the 
decentralisation of authority. The authority and powers of all the 
heads of Departments are clearly defined and each within his own 
i sphere is independent of the others being directly responsible to the 
1 Darbar. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

'I Muhhya Dewan : Mr. Anantrai P. Pattani, M.A. (Cantab.) 

|j Naib Dewan : Mr. Natavarlal M. Surati, B.A., LL.B. i 

j Judicial Assistant : Mr. Bhaskarrao V. Mehta, M.A., LL.B., : 

I Advocate (O.S.). 

i Personal Assistant: Mr. Hargovind Manishanker Trivedi, B.A., 

f LL.B. 

' 

i Salute : 13 guns. Capital Town t Bhavnagar. i 
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C AMBAY ; His Highness 
Na j A M-UD -Daulah 
M u M T A z-Ul-M u l k 
Momin Khan Bahadur 
Dilaverjung Nawab Mirza 
Husain Yaver Khan 
Bahadur, Nawab of Cambay, 

(A First Class State with 
powers to try capital offences) 

IS a Mogul of Shiah Faith, of 
the Najam-e-Sani Family of 
Persia. 

Born : i6th May igii. 

Succeeded to the Gadi on 
2ist January 1915. Ascended 
13th Dec. 1930 with full 
powers. 

Educated : At Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, till April 1928; spent a year in Europe 
accompanied by his tutor and companion. 

Area of State : 392 sq. miles. 

Population : 87,761 {Census 1931). 

Revenue : Rs. 10 lakhs (on the average of the last 5 years). 
Salute : 11 guns. 



Heir-apparent : Nawabzada Mirza Mohommad Jafar Ali 
Khan, born on 15 th October 1936. 

Political Relations : — With the Government of India, through 
the Resident for Baroda and the Gujarat States, Baroda. 

His Highness has prescribed a schedule of subjects in which 
His Highness has plenary powers of disposal for joint deliberations 
with the Dewan and the Political Secretary. Thus a miniature 
Cabinet form of Government has been introduced as the first step 
towards reform. 

Dewan : 

Vasantrao Yadavrao Kashalkar, M.A., LL.B. 

Political Secretary ; 

Mirza Mohamed Rafee Shirazi, B.Sc. 
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C HHOTA-UDEPUR : His 
Highness Maharawal 
Shri N a t w a r s I n h j I 
Fatehsinhji, Ruler of Chhota- 
Udepur State in Gujarat, is a 
Chowan Rajput and traces his 
descent from the renowned 
Pattai Rawal of Pawagadh. 

Boy II : 1 6th November 1906. 
Succeeded to the Gadi: On 29th 
August 1923. Was invested with 
full powers on 20th June 1928. 

Educated : At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. ; 

Married : In 1927, Shri Pad- ; 

makunver Basaheb, the daugh- 
ter of His Late Highness The 
Maharaja Saheb of Rajpipla, j 

and after her demise on loth | 

April 1928, married second time 
on the 5th December 1928, 

Shri Kusumkunver Basaheb, 

[i daughter of H.H. The ilaharaja Saheb of Rajpipla. ' 

H.H. is a member of the Chamber of Princes in his own right. ' 
Visited Europe in 1926 and in 1937. 

Heir-appare,it : Yuvaraj Shri Virendrasinhji, born on 24th 
October 1937. 

Area of the State : 890. 34 square miles. Population: 144,640. 

Gross Average Revenue : Rs. 11,06,487, Salute : 9 guns. 

Clubs : Willingdon Sports Club, Bombay ; W. I. Turf Club, ji 
Bombay ; British Union Club, London ; S.F. Gymkhana, Chhota-Udepur; j 
The Cricket Club of India, Ltd., Bombay. 

Recreation : Shooting, Cricket, Riding, etc. 

Tribute : The State pays Rs. 7,805 to H. H. The Maharaja ‘ 
I Gaekwad of Baroda and it receives Tanka or tribute from the Estates 
of Chorangla, Gad, Bhaka, Khareda and Choramal. 

There are manganese mines in the State. The State owns Rail- 
way in its limits. There are telephone connections in the Town and 
Taluka Headquarters. In the capital there are electric and Water 
Works. There is also a Dak Bungalow. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

I C nuimanduK Officer . Caft Maharaj X.AHARsrxHji, Forte. 

2. Dewan : Rao Bahadur Dhirajlal H JIfs.ai, B .A 

3. K. S. Pratramsinhji, B A (Oxon ), Bar-dt-L.tw, Personal Asitt to the Deuan. 

4 Rtieniie Officer : Mr Mahasckh M Shah, B A. 
ii 5. Dist & Seie'Oiis Judge : Mr C. G Drsai, B .A., LL B 

ft First Class Magistrate and Nyavadhtsha . .Mr Xatvarlal D. Parikh, M..A.. 

I.L B , B Cniu .PRES 

7 Superintendent of Police ' K S Raisivhji C Chowan 

8 Chief Medical Officer and Jail Siipdt. Dr. R, M, Dave, M B B S (Bom ), L.M. 
(Dublin), /.U (Vienna). 

, 9. State Engineer : Mr. Morarji C. Rlpera, L C.E. 

10 Forest Officer Mr. X. D. .Aiyeng.vr. 
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C HITRAL : Capt. H i s 
Highxess Mehtar J[oh- 

AMMAD XaSIR-UL-MuLK, 

the present Ruler of Chitral. 

Born : 2yth September 1S97. 

Xationality : The Chitral dATi- 
asty trace their descent to Amir 
Taimur (the famous Tamerlane) 
through his grandson Sultan 
' Hussain, the Emperor of Herat 

ilirza Ajnib, the grandson ol 
Sultan Hussain, came to Chitral 
1; as an exile and married the 

! daughter of the then ruler of 

Chitral who proudly styled him- 
self the descendant of Alexander 
the Great. The issue of the 
marriage was the founder of the 
present dynasty. 

Educated ■ First privately 
and then in the Islamia College, 

!' Peshawar, where he recevied 

the Chelmsford Gold Medal for being hrst m B.A. examination. He 
|| also had militan,- training and was attached as Hon. Officer to the 
Royal 13th Frontier Force Rifles, 6th Battalion, from 1026 to 1931. 
h His Highness was with the I’ohtical Department from 1931 to 1936 

i when he succeeded to the Gadi. His Highness is officially styled as 

'' Mehtar ” but his own subjects address him as “ Badashah”. 

The Ruling family is staunchly loyal to the British Crown. In war 
and peace the Rulers have given undeniable proof of their devotion. In 
1919 in alliance withthe British Government Forces, His Highness com- 
manded the Chitral State .Army and occupied the .Afghan Cantonment 
at Birkot and captured guns and other war materials as mentioned in 
the Government Despatches. In 1924 when his father His late Highness 
had gone on a pilgrimage His Highness acted as Regent and administer- 
ed the State \-ery successfully, and the Government on his request , 
granted 1000 more rifles for the State forces. On the return of his t 
father His Highness was appointed as Governor of the .Mastuj Province, 
which po.st he retained till his succession in 193O. In 1926 His 
Highness w as appointed as Hon. I.icutenant of the Indian .Army. In 
, 1932 His Highnesswas one of the two delegates representing the British 

'' Government on the Boundary Commission with the .Afghans. In 

January 1934 His Highness was made an Hon. Captain. 

I His Highness is interested in the study of general science and ; 

I also composes Persian verses. His Highness has written a book of 
j more than 2000 Persian l erses on the bearings of the Theory of Cosmic 
and Biological Evolution on Islam, which has been published I 

; Salute: iiguns. Aiea of the State : 4000 sq. miles 

! State Forces : H. H maintains a Body-Guard of four thousand men. 

I Boundary : The State has a boundary of more than S.in miles with 

i .Afghanistan and the Xortherii border of Chitral runs parallel to that { 

of Soviet Ritssiu. Addiess: Chitral, N.W.F.P. j 
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C OCHIN: His 

Highness Sir Sri 
R A M A VaRMA, 
G.C.I.E., LL.D., Maharaja 
‘ ‘ 4 ’ Cochin State. 

Born : 30th December 

— " square miles and a popula- 

tion of 1,205,016. It is 
bounded on the north by the British Malabar, on the east 
by Malabar, Coimbatore and Travancore, on the south by 
Travancore and on the west by Malabar and the Arabian 
Sea. 

His Highness was the first Indian Ruler to introduce an 
element of responsible Government in an Indian State. The 
Government of the State is now carried on by His Highness the 
Maharaja through the Diwan in relation to ‘ reserved subjects’ 
and through a Minister responsible to the Legislature appoint- 
ed under the Government of Cochin Act in relation to 
‘ transferred subjects’. A Legislative Council with a predomi- 
nant non-official majority and elected on a very wide franchise 
has been constituted. 

In point of Education the State takes the ist place among 
the Indian States and Provinces. It owns 3 Colleges, 51 High 
Schools, 1 12 Lower Secondary Schools and 890 Primary 
Schools. 

The State maintains 57 Hospitals and Dispensaries. 
Local administration is carried on by si.x Municipalities in 
the six important towns and 86 Panchayats in the villages. 
His Highness enjoys a salute of 17 guns. 

The present Diwan of the State is Sir R. K. Shanmukham 
Chetty, K.C.I.E., and the Minister, Dr. A. R. Menon, M.B. 
Ch.B. (Edin.). 
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C OOCH BEHAR : His 

Highness Maharaja 
Jagaddipendra Narayan 
Bhup Bahadur. 

Born : 15th December 1915. 

Succeeded to the Gadi on the 
20th December 1922. Educated 
at Harrow and Trinity Hall, 

Cambridge. His Highness was 
invested with full Ruling Powers 
on 6th April 1936. 

Area of the State : 1,318.35 Sq. 

miles. Population : 5,90,866. 

Revenue : About Rs. 34 lakhs. 

Permanent Salute : 13 guns. 

RUUNG FAMILY. 

Mother : Her Highness The 
Maharani Saheba, daughter of 
His late Highness the Maharaja 
Sayajirao Gaekwar of Baroda. 

Brother : Maharajkumar Indraji- 
tendra Narayan. Sisters : Maharajkumaris 11 a Devi, Gayatri Devi and 
Menaka Devi, STAl® COUNCIL, 

President: His Highness the Maharaja Bhup Bahadur. 

Actg. Vice-President : R.\i Karali Ch.vran Ganguli Bahadur, 
B.A., B.C.S. (Retd.). 

MEMBERS. 

Rai Karali Charan Ganguli Bahadur, B.A., B.C.S. (Retd.), 
Revenue Member. Rai Sahib S. R. Majumdar, Finance Member. 

Srijut S. K. Chakra varty, M.A., Fourth Member (representing 
the non-official group of the Legislative Council to whom he is responsi- 
ble), and Rai P. N. Chaudhuri Bah.vduk, B.L., Judicial Member. 
LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

All the Members of the State Council with the following Additional 
Members representing different interests in the State. In view of the 
general constitutional development in India as a whole His Highness 
has been pleased to increase the number of the non-official members 
to provide for a non-official majority. 

Rai Sahib U. N. Dutt, B.L. (Ex-officio). Srijut S. C. Ghosal, 
M.A., B.L., (Ex-officio). Khan Chaudhuri Amanatulla Ahmed 
(Mohammedans). Rai Sahib Surendrakanta Basu Mazu.md.ar, 
B.L. (Bar.). Srijut Duli Chand Sethia Oswal (Merchants). 
Srijut Susil Kumar Ch.akrav.vrty, M.A., (Hindus). Kumar 
Roeindra N.vrayan (Rajguns). Srijut S.atish Ch.vndra Roy 
SiNGHA SAEK.VR, B.L. (Dinhata Sub-division). Maulvi Dhajaruddin 
Prodhan (MekUgunj Sub-division). Srijut Dhir Chandra Basunia 
(Tufangunj Sub-division). Srijut H. K, Sen Gupta, B.L. (Secretary). 
OTHER PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Major Rajkumar R. Singh, Bar-at-Law, Private Secretary to His Highness . Rai Sahib 
Umanath Dutt, B.L., Civil and Sessions Judge . Srijut Sarat Chandra Ghosal, -M.A., 
BX., Fouzdari Ahilkar . Mr. J. C. Roy, BSc. (Cal. and Glas.), A.M.I.E.S. (Scott.), M.K. 
San I. (Lond.), State Engineer . Dr. K. K. Dhar, B.Sc., M B.{CaI ), L.R.C.P., L.R C.S. 
(Edin.), L.M. (Dublin), D.T.M., D.T.H. (Liverpool), Civtl Surgeon . Rai S. C. Majumdar 
Bahadur, Superintendent of Police Srijut S. C. Gupta, M.A., Principal ^ Victoria College . 
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D ATIA : Lt.-Col. His || 
Highness Maharaja ■ 
Lore N DR A Sir 
Govindsinh Ju Deo i 
Bahadur, G.C.I.E.,K.C.S.I., 
Ruler of Datia. 

Born : 1886. Ascended 

the Gadi on 5th August 
1907. 

His Highness is a Patron 1 
of St. John Ambulance | 
Association, Vice-Patron of ] 
National Horse Breeding ' 
and Show Society, Vice- ,| 
President of Red Cross 
Society and All-India Baby 
Week Society, Vice-Patron 
of Girl Guide Association, Indian Empire, Member of Cricket 
Club, India, besides being a member of several Societies, 
Associations and Clubs. 

He contributed about Rs. 7 lakhs during the last War, 
has presented Lord Reading’s statue to the Imperial Capital, 
Delhi, and has built several beautiful buildings of public 
utility in his own capital including Lord Hardinge Hospital | 
and Lady Willingdon Girls’ School. 

Besides shooting several big game in South-East Africa j 
in 1912-13 he has shot 175 tigers in India. 1 

His Highness celebrated his Silver Jubilee in 1933. ' 

Constitution : The administration is carried on through | 
the Chief Minister, who is the central administrative ' 
authority. The Chief Minister is assisted by the Heads of 
departments and advised by the Legislative Council which 
was constituted in 1924. , 

Chief Minister : Rai Bahadur Sardak Khan Chand. i 
Area of the State : 912 square miles. 

Population : 158,834. 

Revenue : About Rs. 13 lakhs. 

Address : Datia, Central India. i 
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D EWAS state (Junior 

Branch) : His Highness 
iLilHARAJA ShRIMANT 
Sadashiv Rao Khase Saheb 
Pawar, the present Ruler of 
Dewas State (Jr.). 

Born : 13th August 1S87. 

Educated at the local Victoria 
High School, Daly College, 

Indore, Mayo College, Ajmer 
and the Imperial Cadet Corps, 

Dehra Dun ; passed the London 
Matriculation and entered Lin- 
coln’s Inn to study law. Sitcieed- 
ed. his brother in February 1934. 

Married : Her Highness Maha- 
rani A. S. Parvati Bai Saheb 
Maharaj who belongs to the fam- 
ous house of the Angres and is a 
niece of Her Highness the Dc w- 
agerMaharamSahiba of Baroda. 

One son and two daughters. 

Heir-Apparent : Yuvraj Captain Yeswant Rao Bhau Saheb 
Pawar is a Matriculate of the London University and has filled in 
law terms at Gray’s Inn, and has passed the first examination. 

Maharaj Kumari Alaknandabai Jadhav is highly educated and is 
zealously woiking as President of the St.ite Council. 

His Highness visited Europe in 190S, 1913, 1930, 1935 and 1938. 

He is a keen sportsman, an e.xcellent Tennis player and a good shot. 

His Highness was tlie President of the -Maratha Education 
Conference m 1917, of Kurmi Kashattriya Conference m 1919 and 1933 
and of the Ayurvedic Conference in I93’6. He was elected a member of 
the Bombay Legislative Council in 1925 from Poona Rural Constituency 
! and a member of the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes in ; 

1936. He is one of the progenitors of the Itfaratha Education Society 
j and a sponsor of the Shri Shivaji Memorial of Poona. 

I In administering the State His Highness is assisted by a Council, 

two members of which are representatives of the Agricultural and 
Commercial sections of the population. 

His Highness’s rule has been one of all-round progress in the State. 
Milage and town Panchayats have been revived ; the Raj Sabha or 
the Representative Assembly of the people has been re-modelled; 
a Maternity House has been opened ; \'ocational education has been 
introduced ; and an extensive programme of village uplift has been set 
on foot. A Majlis Quanum (Legislative Assembly) has been formed. 

The State was founded in 1732 A.D. by the Pawar Marathas from 
the Deccan who were a member of Maratha Confederacy. A treaty u 
of alliance with the British Government was entered into in 1818 and ! 
since then a relation of cordial friendship and good understanding has 
existed between the State and the Paramount Power. | 

' Salute : 15 guns. I 

Area : 419.41 square miles. I 

Revenue : Rs. 6,82,848. j 
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D HAR (C.I.): His Highness 

MaH ARAJ A An AND RaO Pu AR 

Sahib Bahadur 
Born : 24th November 1920. 
Adoption : Adopted by Her 
late Highness the Dowager 
jVIaharani Sahiba, D.B.E., on 1 st 
August 1926. 

Succession : Succeeded to 

Gadi on the 1 st August 1926. 

Education : His Highness the 
Maharaja Saheb Bahadur after 
completing his College Career 
paid a short visit to London on the 
occasion of the Coronation of His 
Majesty King George VI in May 
1937. His Highness accompanied 
by his Guardian Captain Harvey 
j ones went on an Educational trip 
to London in May 1938 and returned 
to the Capital on the 14th October 
1938. His Highness after receiving practical Administrative training in 
the State has been invested with full ruling Powers on the 16th 
March 1940. 

Salute : 15 Guns. 

Area of the State : 1,800-24 square miles. 

Average revenue of the State : Rs. 30,00,000 including revenue 
of the Khasgi, Thakurates, Bhumats and Jagirs, etc. 

Population : 243,521 according to Census of 1931. 

The Administration of the State is now carried on by His Highness 
the Maharaja Saheb Bahadur with the help of a Council consisting 
of the Dewan who is also the Vice-President and with two other Mem- 
bers (Revenue & J udicial). 



President : 

His Highness Maharaja Anand Rao Puar Saheb Bahadur. 
Dewan and Vice-President: 

M. K. Kher, EsgR., b.sc., ll.b. 

Revenue Member : 

Mr. Raghunath Sahai. 

Judicial Member : 

Rai Bahadur, G. B. De., b.a., b l. 
Assistant to the Dewan in the Finance Branch : 
Mr. B. S. Bapat, m.a., ll.b. 

Darbar and Council Secretary : 

Mr. R. M. Puranik, m.a., ll.b. 
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D HARAMPUR : His 

Highness IIaharana 
Shri V I j a y a d e V j I 
Mohandevji Rana. Raja Saheb 
of Dharampur. 

Born : 1884. Ascended the 

Gadi : 1921. Educated: At the 
Rajkumar College, Rajkot, 
Married : In 1905 A. S. 
Rasikkunverba, daughter of 
His Highness Maharaja Shri 
Gambhirsinhji, Maharaja of Raj- 
pipla, and after her demise in 
1907, A. S Manharkunverba, 
daughter of Kumar Shri 
Samantsinhji of Palitana. She 
died in January 1939. 

His Highness is a Member of 
the Chamber of Princes in his 
own right. A Banner was pre- 
sented to the State by Her 


!l 



Majesty Queen Victoria when 

she assumed the title of ‘‘ Empress of India " on the ist January 1877. 
Awarded his Late Majesty’s Silver Jubilee Medal in 1935 ^tid the 
Coronation Medal in 1937. 

Visited : Europe ; 1924, 1929, 1933, 1935. 

China, Japan, Federated Malaya States, J ava-Sumattra : 1925. 
Egypt-Syria, Iraq, Palestine : 1928. 

Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand : 1934. 

China, Japan, Straits Settlements and Manila : 1937. 

United States of America, Cuba, Costa Rica and 
Panama : 1939. 

Their Highnesses were received by Their Majesties the King 
Emperor and Queen Empress in 1924. 

The Ruling house of Dharampur belongs to the Celebrated Clan 
of Sisodia Rajput. 

Area of the State : 704 square miles. Population : about 1,12,031, 

Revenue: Rs. 8J lakhs. Salute: Permanent g ; personal ii. 
Recreation : Shooting, Music & travelling. 

TfeiV; Maharaj KunarShriNarhardevji, B.A. (Bom ) M \ (Cant) 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President : Mr. D. V. Saraiya, B.A., LL.B. 

Dewan Bah.adur Chunil.al Maneklal Gandhi, B.A., LL.B., 
Advocate(O.S.) and N otaiy Public, Finance Controller, Dharampur State! 
Revenue Member : Mr. S. J. Des.ai, B.A. 

Member for Commerce and Industry : Mr. B T Shah BA LL B 

MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 

Chairman : Mr. D. V. Saraiya, B.A., LL.B. 

Member: Nagar Sheth Narandas Bhanabkai Shah. * 


Member: Dr. K. Chief Medical Officer. 

PERSOIVAL STAFF. 

Private Secretary to His Highness T he Maharana Saheb : Shreemati Sushila Devi Bhat- 
KAi- Personal Assistant to His Highness the Maharaja Saheb : Mr. Bhogilai. J. Modv. 
Assistant Secretary : Mr. Jagmokahdas C. Shah. 
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D HRAX GADHR A: 
Major His Highness 
Maharaja Maharana 
Shri Sir Ghanshyamsinhji, 
G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., Maharaja 
Saheb of Dhrangadhra in 
Kathiawar. 

Born : In 1889, and 
succeeded to the Gadi in 
1911. 

Educated : Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and later in 
England with private tutors 
under the guardianship 
of Sir Charles 011 i\'ant. 

Married : Five times. Has three sons (i) Maharaj 
Yuvaraj Kumar Shri Mayurdhwajsinhji, Heir-apparent. (2) 
Maharaj Kumar .Shri Virendrasinhji and (3) Maharaj Kumar 
Shri Dhannendrasinhji. 

Area of the State : 1,167 square miles exclusive of the 
State's portion of the lesser Runn of Cutch. Population : 
88,961. Annual Revenue : Rs. 25,00,000. Dynastic Salute : 
13 Guns. 

Officiating Dewan : Mahaprasad U. Arwixd, B.A., LL.B. 
PERSONAL STAFF. 

Private Secretary : t h.andr.\kant B. Yodh. 

Staff Officer, Dhrangadra State Forces: Captain Jaswant- 
SINIIJI J. Parmar. 

Household Controller: Dansinhji H. Chuuasma, 
B.A., LL.B. 

CfflEF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

Cotton, Jowar, Bajri and Wheat. 

PRINaPAL INDUSTRIES. 

Salt and Manufacture of Soda Alkalis at Dhrangadhra 
Chemical Works, Limited, Dhrangadhra, which is the only 
works of the kind in India. 
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M ahara j Yuvraj 
Kumar S h r i 
Mayurdhwajsixhji. Heir- 
Apparent of Dhrangadhra 
State. 

Born : On the 3rd March 
1923 to Her Highness the 
Kotdawallan Maharaniji 
Saheb Shri Anandkunuerba, 

Educated : First at 

Dhrangadhra under the 
supervision of Mr. R. J. O. 

Meyer. Sent to England to 
prosecute his studies further 
with a private tutor, Mr. 

Meyer, in 1935. Subsequent- 
ly joined the Hailybury College. He was progressing very 
well at the College and the Principal's reports about his 
progress, etc., at the College had been e.vcellent, but owing to 
the outbreak of hostilities with Germany, he had to return to 
India in September 1939. 

He joined St. Joseph’s Academy in Dehra Dun in 
January 1940. 

He is a keen sportsman taking interest in outdoor and 
indoor games. 

Maharaj Kumar Shri Virendrasinhji was born on 20th 
August 1927 to Her Highness Ametwallan Maharaniji Saheb. 

Maharaj Kumar Shri Dharmendrasinhji was born on 
26th November 1927 to Her Highness Jamnagarwallan 
Maharaniji Saheb. 

Both the Maharaj Kumars were sent to England with 
the Yuvraj Maharajkumar Saheb. They were studying at 
Heathmount School in England and were obliged to return 
to India owing to the outbreak of war. They were admitted 
to H. R. H. Prince of Wales Royal Indian Military College 
at Dehra Dun in January 1940. 
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D HROL : H. H. Thakore 
Saheb Shri Chandra- 
siNHji Saheb, the 
present Ruler of Dhrol State, 
\V. I. S. Agency. The State was 
founded by Jam Hardholji in 
about 1595 A.D. The Ruling 
family belongs to the Jadeja 
Rajputs, the descendants of 
Lord Shri Krishna. 

Born on the ’8th August 1912 
A.D. Succeeded to the Gadi : 
20th October 1939. Educated 
at the Rajkumar College, 
Rajkot, where he had a briUiant 
career and won many prizes 
and medals. After obtaining 
the Chiefs’ College Diploma, 
he joined the Deccan College 
lor further studies. Married 
in 1929 Kunvari Shri of K. S. 
Bhagvatsinhji, the brother of 
the present Thakore Saheb of 
Lakhtar. There is one daughter. After her demise in 1936, married 
Bhadakvawala Rani Saheb, daughter of Rana Shri Harisinhji of 
Bhadakva. 

During the life-time of H. H the late Thakore Saheb Shri 
Jorawarsinhji Saheb, he was appointed Revenue Secretary and 
Home Member. He is completely conversant with the practical 
administrative work of the State and ha-S earned public esteem by 
his sound, patient and consistent work. The subjects of the State 
have a high regard for his abilities and hope that during his 
regime the efficiency of the State adimnistration will be maintained 
at a high standard. Before succeeding to the Gadi, he was elected 
to be President of the Hardhol Samaj and did a lot of good work for 
the benefit of the poor bhayats. He is also a prominent member 
of the Cutch Kathiawar Gujarat Girassia Association. The Dipsinhji 
Rajput Boarding House was built as the result of his hard labours. He 
has also opened at his own expense “ Shree Prankunvarba Public 
Library ” for the benefit of the subjects of the State. His first and 
foremost reform on coming to the Gadi was the introduction of 
complete prohibition. With a view to ameliorate the condition of the 
Bhayats, debts of nearly one and a half lac of rupees due from them 
have been written off and all their Giras have been restored to them. 
He mixes freely with his subjects and promises to be an enlightened 
Ruler. All the subjects from the highest to the lowest can approach 
His Highness at any time for the redress of their grievances. 

To expedite administrative work, H. H. The Thakore Saheb 
attends the secretariat regularly from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. H. H. is helping 
the famine-stricken persons this year by giving free and adequate 
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relief without any distinction of caste and creed. Up to now nearly 
10,000 maunds of grains have been distributed among them free of 
cost. To alleviate the sufferings of the poor and needy persons of 
the State relief works costing nearly a lac of rupees have been opened 
in the districts of Dhrol and Sarapdad. 

H. H. is a recipient of the Silver Jubilee Medal and the Coronation 
Medals. H. H. the Thakore Saheb holds the Sanad of adoption. | 
The succession to the Gadi is governed by the rule of primogeniture. | 
His Highness is a member of the Chamber of Princes in his own right. 

Area: 282 . 7 square miles. Hereditary salute ■. 9 guns. | 

Population : 27,639. 1 

Average annual revenue : Rs. 2,89,281-7-9. j 

The State has one hospital and three charitable dispensaries, | 
which are open not only to the subjects of the State but also to the 
people in the adjoining districts who freely take advantage of them. 
Education is free in the State, both English and Vernacular. Three 
primary schools, one at Devla, the second at Khambhala Khalsa 
villages, and the third at Pipalia, a Bhayati village, and a dispensary 
at Bhensdad, a Khalsa village, have been opened from the ist January 
1940. Electric power is available in the capital town of Dhrol. There 
are three ginning factories in the State. The ginning fees are very 
moderate. The Municipal administration is carried on by the State 
and the expenses thereof are met from the general revenues. 


OFFICERS. 

Dewan : Mr. Revashanker Navalshanker Vyas, B..\., LL.B, 
Revenue Commissioner : Jadeja Shivsinhji Mulubha. 

Sar Nyayadhish : Mr. Kapurchand Motichand Shah, B.A.. 
LL.B. 

Ag Chief Medical Officer : Dr. Vishw.anath Narbheram Desai, 
M B.B.S 

First Class Magistrate ; Mr. Pragmal Hirji Rathod, B.A . LL.B. 

Chief Accounts Officer : Mr. Bhanushanker Jatashanker Dave. 

Electrical and Mechanical Engineer : Mr. Jorawarsinh 
Mohabatsinh Rana, E E. & M.E. 

Superintendent of Police : Jadeja Merubh.a Sursinhji. 
Educational Inspector : Mr. Pragmal Hirji Rathod, B.A., LL.B. 
Secretary to Huzur Office : Mr. Gunvantr.ai Manshanker Jhala. 
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■pvUNGARPUR: His 
Highness Rai Ra- 

YAN, MaHI-MaHENDRA, 
Maharajadhiraj Maha- 
rawal Shri Sir Laksh- 
MAN SiNGHji Bahadur, 
K.C.S.I., of Dungarpur, 
belongs to the Ada branch 
of the Sisodia Rajputs of 
whom the Maharana of 
Udaipur is the head. The 
Rulers of Dungarpur are 
descended from Samant 
jl Singh, elder son of Kshem Singh, who ruled over Mewar 
l| in the beginning of the 13th century of the Vikram era. 

[j Born : 1908. 

! Ascended the Gadi : 1918. 

I Educated : At the Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Married : In 1920 the daughter of the late Raja 
of Bhinga in U. P. and a second time in 1928 a Princess 
1 of Kishengarh, the second daughter of His late Highness 
Maharaja Madan Singhji Bahadur of Kishengarh. 

Heir: Maharaj Kumar Shri Mahipal Singhji 
Bahadur. 

I Area of State : 1,460 square miles, 

j Population : 2,27,500. 

Average Revenue : Rs. 8,00,000. 

Salute : 15 guns. 
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F ARIDKOT ; Lieutenant 
His Highness Farzand-i- 

S A A D A T XlSHAN 

Hazrat-i-Kaisae-i-Hind Raja 
Harindar Singh Brar Bans 
Bahadur, Ruler of Fandkot 
State, Punjab. 

Born : On 29th January 

1915. 

Succeeded to the Gadi : Dec. 

1918. His Highness assumed 
full ruling Powers on 17th 
October 1934. 

Educated : At the Aitchison 
Chiefs’ College, Lahore, where 
he had a brilliant academic 
career. Passed the Diploma 
Test with distinction in the year 
1932, standing ist in his college in English and winning the Godley 
Medal, and the Watson Gold Medal for History and Geography. 
His Highness received practical Administrative and Judicial training 
in his State. 

In December 1933 Hi.s fjighness successful!}- completed a course of 
Military training at Poona with the Royal Deccan Horse. His Highness 
IS a keen sportsman and fond of all manly games, especially Polo. 

Married The daughter of Sardar Bahadur Sardar Bhagwant 
Singh Sahib of Bhareli, Ambala District, in February 1933. 

Salute : 1 1 guns. 

Area of State : 643 square miles. 

Population : 164,346. 

Gross Income : Rs. 17 lakhs. 

Heir- Apparent : Shri Tikka Harmohindar Singh Sahib Bahadur. 
Born : 22nd October 1937. 

Kanwar Manjit Indar Singh Sahib Bahadur ; — 

The younger brother of Hi.s Highness the Raja Sahib Bahadur ; 
born on 22nd February 1916, educated at the Aitchison College, Lahore, 
is Minister to His Highness the Raja Sahib Bahadur. 

Chief Secretary : Sardar Bahadur Sardar Indar Singh, b.a, 

Horne Secretary : Sardar Bahadur Sardar Fateh Smgh. 

Judicial and Revenue Secretary : Khan Sahib Maulvi Abdul Aziz, 

B.A., LL.B. 

A.D.C. to His Highness : Major Malik Mohammad Bahadur. 
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H YDERABAD: His Exslted 
Highness, Rustom-i*Dowran, 
Arastu-i-Zamas, Lt. -General, 

Mi'2affar-ul-Mulk Wal-Mamalik, 
N'awab Sir Mir Osman Ali Khan Baha- 
DCK, Fateh Jung Sipah Salar, Fa:thful 
Ally of the British Government, Nizamud- 
Doula, Xizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah, 
G C,S I,, G B.E., Nizvm of < 4 Iyderabad 
and Berar. 

Born : I St, 6, 

Ascended the throne. 1911. 

Educated . Pn\’ateh, 

Mamed: In 1906 Dulhan Pasha, 
daughter of Xawab Jehangir Jung, a 
nobleman, representing a collateral 
branch of the Nizam’s family. 

Heir; His Highness Nawab Mir 
Himayat Au Khan Bahadur, Azam 
Jah, Prince of Berar 

Area of the State : 100,465 square miles. 
Population : 17,877,980. 

Revenue: .■\ctuals fur 1959 . 89498 lakhs. Lstnnalt d for 1940 : SS7 44 lakhs 

Salute : at guns. 

The State has a Legislative Council of twenty members, eight of whom are elected 
and an Executive Council of six officials with a President. It maintains its own paper 
currency and coinage, postal system, railways and army. It has a University with six Arts 
Colleges including one for women and Colleges for Engineering, Medicine, Law andTeaching. 
It has also an Honours College affiliated to Madras University, a College for Jagirdars and 
a College of Physical Education. There are also a Village Industries draining Centre, a 
Central Technical College and an Observatory. The State is of great historical and 
archeological interest, as within its limits, are situated many old capitals of ancient and 
medieval Deccan Kingdoms, famous forts, temples, mosques and shrines and the wonderful 
Buddhist sculptures and paintings of Ellora and Ajanta. 

Capital : Hyderabad—Population 466,894. It is the fourth largest city m the Indian 
Empire. The city is beautifully situated on the banks of the river Musi, with fine public 
bmlduigs, broad cemented roads, good electricity and water supply and an efficient bus 
service run by the State Railway. .Among interesting places are the Char Mmar, the Mecca 
Masjid, the fort and tombs of Golconda and the large aitificul reservoirs— the Osman 
Sagar and the Himayat Sagar. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

President : 

His Excellency the Right Honourable Sir .Akbar Hydari (Nawab Hydar Nawaz 
Jung Bahadur^ P.C., Kt,, BA., LL.D., D.C.L,(WTth Railway, Mines, Political and 
Constitutional Afiaiis PorttoUos). 

Public Works Member : 

Raja Iuiakam Kakan Bahadur, H C.S. 

Army and Medical Member: 

Nawah Kiu .,Ro Ji NO Bahauir. 

Judicial Member : 

Mk. Mfci; AuDl-l Aziz. Bak-at-Law, 


tommene and Indii''tnes. H and 

Br^adi-Uiting Membtr 
Nawab Sir .Aqeel Jung Bahadur. 
Education and E'mance Member . 
Sawab Mahui Yar Jung Bahadur, M .A 
(Oxon.) 

Reienue and Police Member ‘ 

Sir Thedpori. J. Ta'-kik, Kt., c.i-E., 
o B E. 1 c s 
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H . H. GeXERAL ^\■AI.ASHAX 
Xawab illR Himayat 
Ali Khan, Azam Jah 
Bahadi-r, Prin’ce of Berar, 

Heir-Apparent to H. E. H. the 
Nizam of Ha'Derabad and 
Berar. 

Botii : February zjnd 1907. 

Early education was entrust- 
ed to eminent scholars Indian 
and European, and military 
training was supervised by the 
late Major-General Nawab Sir 
.\fsarul-ilulk Bahadur. Showed 
special aptitude for all forms of 
manly sport, and excels in 
polo, tent-pegging, pig-sticking 
and hunting. A fine shot and 
a keen all-round sportsman. 

Has also received thorough 
training in administrative work, 
both executive and judicial. 

His Highness married Princess Duru Shehvar, the only daughter of 
His Majesty the Califa Abdul Majid II. Her Highness received the 
title of Ifurdana Begum from H E. H. the Nizam, after marriage. Her 
Highness received her education under the Scholarly care of her father, 
and besides being well-versed in various languages, 13 a keen 
student, an able speaker and an excellent painter. Their Highnesses 
have travelled extensi\-ely in Europe, and in 1937, represented H. E. 
H. the Ni/am at H. -M. the King-Emperor's Coronation in London. 
Follow ing the Berar -'igreement of [056, the hereditarj- title of H H 
the Prince of Berar has been conferred on the Heir-Apparent. 

His Highness was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Hyderabad 
State Forces in 1934. and has associated hnnsclf whole-heartedly with 
measures designed to enhance the efficiency of the Army. Among the 
more important schemes put into execution during his period of office, 
are the introduction ol New Terms of Service, construction of a Centiai 
hospital, establishment ot a Cantonment at Mominabad, reorganisation 
ot the Military .Medical Service, and the supply of free rations to all 
units. number of reforms have been introduced in the Irregular 
Forces ut the State, which are also under His Highness' command. 

His Highness keeps 111 close touch with the administration of the 
State, and is particularly interested in rural uplilt activities, and in 
social and educational developments. His recent tour ol famine- 
stricken areas evoked memorable scenes. His speeches command wide 
interest, both on account of their simple unaffected language, and be- 
cau.st' of the sympathy and understanding he brings to bear on the 
various jiroblenis. 

STAFF,* 

M-ajor J. M. Gr.ah.am, M.C., Coiitiolhr. Mir Taher .\h Kh.an, 
Fnvate Secretary. C.apt. Subh.an .Vu Kh.ax, C.apt. Sved B.ashiruddix 
.4h.med, Lieut. Hamid Baig, Lieut. N'.asir Mirza, Lieut. Ahmad- 
ULi.AH, .^.D.Cs. .liWicss Bella Vista,” Hyderabad-Deccan. 
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I DAR; His Highness Maharaja 
Dhiraj Shree Himmat Singhji of 
— The Idar House ^^as founded 
200 years ago by two brothers of the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur. His Highness 
Maharaja Shree Himmat Singhji is the 
loth of this illustrious line, and the 
grandson of the well-known soldier and 
statesman, His Highness Maharaja Major 
General Sir Pratap Singhji Sahib 
Maharaja Himmat Singh succeeded to 
the Gadi on the sudden death of His 
Highness Maharaja Sir Dowlat Singh 
on the 14th April 1931. 

Born : On 2nd September 1899. 

Married : In the year 1908 Shree 
Jawahar Kunwar Sahiba, the eldest 
daughter of Raja of Khandela in the 
Jaipur State. 


Hjs Highness received J114 education at 
the Mayo College, Ajmer, where he 
remained for si years, leasing It after a brilliant career m 1916, He attained his 
diploma standing first in the list of candidates from all the Chiefs’ Colleges in India 
and was awarded His Excellency the Viceroy's medal. He won every class prize from 
the fifth to the diploma, five prizes for English and eleven others for various subjects. He 
won prizes in each division in succession for riding, and represented the College against the 
Aitchison College for 3 years at tent pegging, and also at tennis. For several years he was 
captain of one or other of the junior football or cricket elevens, and he w-as one of the 
best and keenest polo players in the college. 

As will be seen, he upheld his family tradition as a horseman From boyhood he was 
keen on hunting and pigsticking and before he had joined the College at the age of 10 he had 
accounted for many a panther and bear to his own rifle. His Highness now keeps a racing 
stable and has had many successes. These active sports are not his only recreation for he 
has a good ear for music and is interested in painting and photography. 

On leaving the college, His Highness Maharaja Shree Himmat Singhji took an active 
part in the State administration being appointed to His late Highness’ Council and later for 
several years was in charge of the administration under His late Highness’ personal directions 
He gamed further practical experience from an extensive tour throughout India in 1929-30* 
He was therefore well qualified to take up his responsibilities as Ruler of His State when he* 
ascended the Gadi of Idar. Since his accession in 1931, many schemes of improvement have 
been maugurated which concern the social welfare of his subjects, their education industries 
and agriculture. His Highness has embarked on an ambitious programme of reform and 
advancement which it is expected his experience and keen personal interest will enable him 
to carry through successfully. 

His Highness has got two sons, Maharaja Kumars Shree Daljit Singhji and Amar 
Singhji, the eldest Maharaja Kumar Shree Daljit Singhji, the heir-apparent, was boro in 1917. 

Saiute: 15 Guns. Area: 1,669 sq. miles. Revenue: Rs. 21 Lakhs. 

D*wan : Rai Bahadur Raj Rattan Jagannath Bhandari, M A LL B 
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I NDORE : His Highness 
Maharajadhiraj Ra] 

; Rajeshwar Sawai 

Shree Yeshwant Rao 
Holkar Bahadur, G.C.I.E., 

Maharaja of Indore. 

' Born: 6 t'h. September 1908. 

Accession: 26th February 
' 1926. 

Investtiure: gth May 1930. 

! Educated : In England 1920- 

23 and again at Christ Church, 

Oxford, 1926-29. 

Married: In 1924 a daugh- 
\ ter of the Junior Chief of 
Kagal (Kolhapur). Her High- 
:| ness Maharani Sanyogita Bai 
died in July 1937. 

;! Batighter .-Piincess'Usha.devi, 

ij born 20th October 1933. 

] H. H. married Miss Marguerite Lawler in September 1938. 

;i Delegate to the R.T.C. in 1931, 

;! Area of State: 9,902 square miles. Population : 1,325,000. 

j Revenue : Rs. 1,35,00,000. 

I Salute: 19 guns (21 guns within State), 

ji Address : Indore, Central India, 

ij Recreation : Tennis, Cricket and Shikar. 

'I CABINET. 

President : 

. Aiimad-Ud-Dowlah Rai Bahadur Col. Dinanath, 

I Bar-at-Law, Prime Minister. 

I Revenue Minister : 

\ Musahib-i-Khas Bahadur Rai Bahadur S. V. Kanungo, M.A. 
j Home Minister : 

\ Musahib-i-Khas Bahadur M, A. Rashid Khan, B.A. (Oxon.), 

Bar-at-Law. 

Judicial Minister : 

I Rai Bahadur Rangilal, M.A, 

Army Member : 

Major-General T. M. Carpendale. 
i Household Member : 

Captain Rajendra Singh Namli Wafadar-i-Dowlat. 
Additional Revenue Member : 

C. G. Matkar, Esq., M.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law. 
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J AKJIRA: His Highness 
S iDi Muhammad Khan, 
Xawab Saheb of Jan- 

JIRA. 

Born : March 7th, 1914. 
Succeeded to the Gad] on 
2nd May 1922. M'as invested 
with full Ruling powers on 
oth Xovember 1933. 

Educated : At the Rajku- 
mar College, Rajkot, where 
he took the Diploma with 
distinction in 1930. Received 
instruction in administration, 
politics and agriculture in 
the Deccan College, Poona, 
and administrative training 
in the Mysore State. 

Married : On the 14th Xovember 1933 the Shahajadi 
Saheba of Jaora State in Central India. 

Area : 379 square miles. 

Population : 1.10,388. 

‘1 Revenue : Rs. 11,00,000. 

Salute : ii guns permanent, 13 guns local. 

Ij Principal sources of State income are Agriculture, Forest, 

j Abkari and Customs. 

* PRINCIPAL STATE OFFICERS. 

Dewan and Judge, High Court: Rao Bahadur H. B. Kotak 
B.A., LL.B. 

Sar Nyayadhish : Mr. Ramkrishna Babaji Dalvi. 

; Sadar Tahasildar : Mr. Sidi Jafar Sidi Mahmud She- 

ij khani, B.A., LL.B. 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr. A. F. DaSilva Gomes, L.R C P 
i; L.R.C.S. (Edin.), L.F.P.S. (Gls.), L.M. (Dublin), 

i'l Chief Forest Officer : Mr. Syf.d S.al.ar. 

J Chief Engineer : Mr. V. A. Dighe, L.C.E. 

Private Secretary to H.H. the Nawab Saheb: Mr G. S. K.ak- 
j bhari, M.A., LL.B. 

Customs Inspector : Mr. Sidi Ibrahim Sidi Abdul Rahiman 
Khanjade. 

Mamlatdar, Jafarabad : Mr. G. .'V. Dighe. 
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J AWHAR : Raja Shrimaxt 

A' E S \V A N T R A O ALIAS 

Pataxgshah A'ikramshah, 

Present Ruler of Jaw.iar 
State, is a descendant of the 
illustrious family of Jayaba 
Mu Idle who founded the 
dynasty. The valour and 
Prowess of the Raja's ancestors 
won them the proud and 
Princely title of ■' SHAH 
from Mohomad Taghlakh, the 
Emreror of Delhi. 

Born, I ith December 1917. 

Education : Was brought up 
in childhood bj- Mrs. ilarsron. 
wife of Mr. W H Marston, 

Superiniendent in the Indian 
Police Service Received educa- 
tion at the Kaikuiuar College, 

Rajkot, and tiien joined the 
Blundell's Old Public School in 
England. .After leaving the 
School, received administrative training under competent tutors in I 
England, and on return to India in 1937, received practical administra- 
tive training under the Collector of Masik. 

Man ted : In May 1038 to blirimaiit Kamala Raje, sister of the 
Rajahsaheb of Jatli. 

The State is in direct political relation with the Government of 1 
India through the Gujarat States Agency. The Raja was c 
invested with full administrative powers on i6th January 193S. He ji 
exercises full Civil and Criminal jurisdiction, and is a Member of the | 
Chamber of Pnnees in his own right. 

Sport : Shooting, Riding, Tennis and Motoring. 

The State is one of the oldest States in India and pays no tribute 
either to the British Governnieiit or to any other .State. 

Area : 308 square miles, Arerage Eevenue : Rs, 4,00,000. 

Population : 57,261. Salute: 9 guns permanent. I 

Chief Products : Grains such as Paddy, Nagli and Warai and 1 
Forest produce such as Timber and Coal. j 

The Capital town of Jawhar is 1,500 feet above the sea-level 
and the climate is excellent especially in summer. i 

Educational : Primary education is proedded free to all throughout j| 
the State, A free English Class is attached to the Alain Vernacular j; 
School at Jawhar. 

Medical Relief : There are 3 dispensaries where free medical ; 
relief is provided. 

Dewan : Kao Bahadur M. O. Patel, B,.\. 
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J A O R A ; Lieutenant- 
Colonel His Highness 
Fakhrud-Daulah Nawab 
Sir Mohammad Iftikhar Ah 
Khan Bahadur, Saulat-e- 
Jang, G.B.E , K.C.I.E., Nawab 
of Jaora. 

Born : 1883. 

Asceyided the Gadi in 1895. 

Educated at the Daly College, 
Indore, served in the Imperial 
Cadet Corps for fifteen months 
till 1902, and is Honorary 
Lieutenant-Colonel m the British 
Army. 

Marriage : His Highness’ first 
marriage was celebrated in 
1903, 2nd marriage in 1905 and 
the 3rd in the year 1921. 

Recreations : Polo, Hunting and Golf. 

Heir-Apparent : BiRjis Qadr Nawabzada Mohammad Nasir 
Ali Khan Sahib Bahadur. His Highness has delegated him 
certain of his administrative powers. 

Area of State : 601 square miles. Revenue: Rs. 15,00,000. 

Population : 1,00,204. Salute : 13 guns. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President : His Highness The Nawab Sahib Bahadur. 

j Vice-President and Chief Minister : MoiN - ur-Riyasat Captain Sahib- 
ZADA Dr. Abdul Wajid Khan, M..\ , Ph. D. (Econ.) London. 

I Members. 

Military Secretary .' Farrukh Siyar Nawabzada Mohammad 
i Mumtaz Ali Khan Sahib Bahadur. 

I Secretary, Household Department : Mumtazim Bahadur Sahibzada Mir 
j Nasiruddin Ahmed Sahib. 

I’l Member, P. W. D . &• Education : Sahibzada Mir Ghulam Zainul- 
! .abedin Sahib. 

I Secretary, Law and Justice, and Chief Justice, High Court : Mr. NasRat 
j Mohammad Khan, M.A., LL.B. (Alig.). 

' Revenue Secretary : Moulvi Mohammad Rafiullah Sahib. 


II Finance Secretary : Mr. Habib-ur-Rehman Khan, B.-\., Member. 

i Institute of Bankers, (England). 

jl Secretary : Pandit .\mar Nath Katju, B.Sc., LL.B. 
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N ASIR Ali Khax — Birjis 
Qadr N a w a b 2 a d a 
Mohammad Sahib Baha- 
ni’R, IS His Highness’ eldest son 
and heir-apparent. 

b. on 1 6th May 1906. In his 
early age, he received his 
education in the Mayo College, 

Ajmer, and the Daly College, 

Indore, and subsequently at 
home under the tutorship 
of M a j o r P. F. Xorbiirvu 
D.S.O., I. A , a retired British 
Officer. The Xawabzada left for 
England in 1925 where he 
joined the agricultural college 
at Cirencester. He successfully 
received education at the Ciren- 
cester College and obtained his 
Diploma. He was a brilliant 
sportsman at the College and 
won his " Blue " in Hockey. 

He was Captain of the Hockey eleven of the College for 3 years and 
of the tennis team for 2 years. He was also a prominent member of 
the cricket eleven. 




He returned home in 1932 and began to take keen interest in the 
State Administration and was appointed Member of the State Council 
in charge of the Revenue Department, which portfolio he held for 
nearly fir e years. During this period he officiated several times as 
the Chief Minister of the State. The Nawabzada takes keen interest 
in the State .Administration and the welfare of the State subjects, 
and is conducting with great distinction the attairs of the State in his 
capacity as the I’resident of the State Executive Council. His High- 
ness the Nawab Ruler has also delegated certain of his powers to I 
him regarding the general administration of the State. |i 


On the outbreak of the present European war he contributed a 
sum of Rs. 3,000 from his own private purse for the prosecution of 
the war. On the occasion of the Silver Jubilee of His Imperial 
Majesty the late King Emperor George \’ in 1935 he held several pub- 
lic meetings and collected a large sum for the Silver Jubilee Fund 
which was remitted to the Government of India. He received the j 
Silver Jubilee medal in 1935, ^.nd His Imperial Majesty the King ]\ 
George VI Coronation Medal in 1937. I 


The Nawabzada has tliree children, 2 sons and one daughter. 
Recreation : Polo, Hunting, Shooting, Golf and Tenuis. 
Address : — Machchhi Bhawan Palace. Jaora, C.I. 
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J HALAWAR : Lieut. His 
High.vess Dhr.tmdivakar 

PRAJAVATSAL ilAHARAj 

Raxa Sir Shri Rajen'Dra 
SiXH Ji Dev Bahadur. 
K.C.S.I., M.R.A.S., A.R.P.S., 

F.R. G.S., F.Z.S., F.R.H.S,, F.R. 
Ag.S., etc., of Jhalawar State. 

Bo>n ; 15th July 1900. 
IRarried. One son. Succeeded 
1929. 

Educated : Mayo College, 

Ajmer ; School of Rural 
Economy, University of Oxford. 
Knighted on the birthday of 
His Majestr', June, 1938. Was 
Lieutenant in the I.T.F.; is 
now Lieutenant with i/igth 
Hyderabad Regiment 
(Russclls); was attached in 1929 
at Fort Sandenian, Balu- 
chistan. Is a keen shikari and has shot about 70 tigers, 
and a few Bisons, in South India ; record shot three tigers in 
five minutes. Has a taste for music agriculture, poetry and the 
fine arts ; Member of the Royal Institution o£ Great Britain and 
the Bombay Natural History Society, the East India .-\ssociation, 

■ London, The British .Association for the advancement of Science, 
Western India States Cricket .Association, Rajkot, Kennel Club of 
India, DehraDun, The AA'estern India .Automobile .As-,ociation, Bombay, 
The .Automobile Association, I.ondon, Royal .Asiatic Society of London, 
The Calcutta l.iterary Society, Calcutta, Royal Photographic Society, 
London, Royal .Agn-Horticultural Society of India, Calcutta, Royal 
Zoological Society of London, Roy-al Geographical Society of I.ondon, 
Royal Horticultural Society of London, Royal .Agncultural Society 
of England, London, Alenibcr of the British Society of Dowsers and 
himself a keen Dowser and Member of the I'niewood Gun Club, Bisley 
Gun Club, The London Gun Club, Stratfoid on-.Ai oii Gun Club. Shri 
Bhawani Club, Brijnagar, " Lodge ” Rajputana, and is a Knight of 
the Round Table (England) ; .Member of the Standing Committee of 
the Chamber of Princes, i 932 -, 37 ; was President of ,A 1 !-India 
; Kshattriya Mahasabha, 1934-36. His Highness is deeply interested in 

ij mass education. The percentage of literacy in Jhalawar State is 

i; by far the highest among the States in Rajputana. 

I Area of the State : 813 square miles. Population : 107,890. 

ij Salute: 13 guns. 

ll Heir-Appareyii : Maliaraj Kumar Shri Harishchandra Bahadur, 

' born in Oxford, 27th Sejitember, igsi. 

Recreations : Big Game Hunting, Shooting and Clav-Pigeon 
Shooting, Photography, Fishing, Tenms, etc. 

Address: “ Raen Basera Brijnagar, Rajputana, India; T. A. 
|l Jhalendra : Eccentric Club. London. 
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J ODHPUR; Air Commo- 
dore His Highkess Raj 
Rajeshwar Saramad-1- 
Raja-i-Hind Maharaja 
Dhiraj Sir Umaid Singhji 
Sahib Bahadur, G.C.S.I., 

G.C.I.E., K.GV.O., A.D.C., 

LL.D., Ruler of Jodhpur 
State. 

Born : 1903. Ascended 
the Gadi ; 191S. 

Educated : At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. 

Married : Daughter of 
Rao Bahadur Thakur Jev 
Singhji Bhati of Umaidna- 
gar in 1921. Has five sons 
and one daughter. 

Heir-Apparent : Maharaj Kumar Sri Hanwant Singhji 
Sahib, born in 1923. 

Area of the State : 36,071 square miles. 

Population : 2,134,848 SouR. 

Revenue : Rs. 1,64,06,000. 

Permanent Salute : 17, local 19 guns. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President : His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur. 
Chief Minister and Finance Minister : Lt -Col. Sir Donald 
M. Field, C.I.E. 

Home Minister : Dewaii Bahadur Thakur Madho Singhji 
of Sankhwas. 

Public Works Minister : IMr. S. G. Edgar, I.S.E. 

: Revenue Minister : Khan Bahadur Xawab Chowdhan 

IMuhammad Din 

Minister for Justice Reforms : Rai Bahadur Lala 
Kanwar Sain, M A., Bar-at-law. 

Mimstcr-in-Waitin^ : Rao Bahadur Kao Raja Narpat 
' Singhji. 
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J UNAGADH: Captain His !i 
Highness Sir Maha- || 
batkhanjiRasulkhanjiIII, ; 
G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., Nawab i 

Saheb of Junagadh. 

Family : Babi (Yusufzai 
Pa than). 

Born : 2nd August 1900. 
Educated : Preparatory 
school in England and at the i 
Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Heir-Apparent: Shahzada ' 
Mahomed Dilawar Khanji, 
born, 23rd June 1922. 

Area of the State : 3,337 sq. miles. Population : 545,152. 
Principal Port : Veraval. Revenue : Rs. i Crore. 

Salute : 15 guns personal and local. 

Indian States Forces — Junagadh State Lancers, Mahabat- 
khanji Infantry. 

EXECUTIVE COUNQL. 

President : 

H. H. The Nawab Saheb. 

Vice-President of the Council and Dewan, Junagadh State : 
ViQUARUL Omera Ziaul Mulk Sahebzada Sardar Maho- 
med Khan Saheb Bahadur Diler Jung, B.C.S., J.P. 

Law Member: 

Rao Bahadur S. T. Mankad, B.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Member : 

Rao Bahadur Maneklal Lallubhai, O.B.E. 
Additional Law Member : 

Abdul Majid Khan, Esq., B.A., LL.B. 
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K HAIRPUR : His 
Highness Mir Faiz 
Mahomed Khan Talpur, 
the present Ruler of 
Khairpur State, 
ji 

Bom : 4th Jan, 1913. 

Educated : At the Mayo 
College. Ajmer. 

Succeeded : December 
1935 on the demise of his 
father His Highness Mir 
Ali Nawaz Khan Talpur. 



The Rulers of Khairpur are Muslim Talpur 
Balochs and belong to the Shia sect. Previous to the 
accession of this family on the fall of the Kalhora dynasty 
of Sind in 1783, the history of the State belongs to the 
general history of Sind. In that year Mir Fatehali Khan 
Talpur established himself as Ruler of Sind and subse- 
quently his nephew, Mir Sohrab Khan Talpur, founded 
the Khairpur Branch of the Talpur family. In 1882 the 
individuality of Khairpur State was recognised by the 
British Government. 

Khairpur is a first-class State. It is the only State in 
Sind. The Ruler is entitled to a salute of 15 guns outside 
and 17 guns inside the State. 

■ Area : 6,050 square miles, a large portion of which is 
desert. 

Population : 227,168. 

Current annual income : Rs. 25.84 lakhs. 

Minister: Khan Bahadur Syed Ijaz Ali, M.B.E. 

Address : Khairpur Mir’s, Sind, N.W.R. 
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K APURTHALA : Colonel 
His Highness Farzand- 
i-Dilband Rasikh-ul- 
IriKAD Daulat-i-Inglishia 
Raja-i-Rajgan Maharaja 
Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, 
Maharaja of Kapurthala, G.C. 
S.I. (igii), G.C.I.E. {1918). 
Created G.B.E. (1927) on the 
occasion of his Golden Jubilee, 
Honorary- Colonel of 3-1 ith 
Sikhs f45th Rattrays Sikhs). 
One of the principal Sikh 
Ruling Princes in India. In 
recognition of the prominent 
assistance rendered by the 
State during the Great War 
His Highness’ salute was raised 
to 15 guns and the annual 
tiibute of {g,ooo a year was 
remitted m perpetuity by the 
British Government ; received 
the Grand Cross of the Legion d’Honneur from the French Government 
in 1924, possesses also Grand Cross of the Order of the Star of Rou- 
mania. Grand Cordon of the Order of the Kile, Grand Cordon of the 
Order of Morocco, Grand Cordon of the Order of Tuni.s, Grand Cross of 
the Order of Chili, Grand Cross of the Order of the Sun of 
Peru, Grand Cross of the Order of Cuba, Grand Cross of the Order of 
Iran, thrice represented Indian Princes and India on the Lean-ue of 
Nations in 1926, 1927 and 1920, celebrated the Golden Jubilee °of his 
reign in 1927. His Highness had the honour of attending the Silver 
Jubilee of Hi-, late Majesty in 1933, and the Coronation of Their 
Majesties King George \T and Queen Elizabeth in London in 1937. 
His Highness celebrated his Diamond Jubilee in November 1937. 

Born : 24th November 1872 ; son of His Highness the late Raja-i- 
j Rajgan Kharak Singh of Kapurthala. 

I Heir-Apparent : Shri Tikka Raj.a Paramjit Singh. 

Household Minister and Commandant, Kapurthala State Forces: 

[ Major M.ahar.ajkumar Amarjit Singh, C.I.E., I.A. 

I Area : 652 Square Miles. Population : 316,757. 

Revenue : Rs. 40,00,000. 

His Highness owns landed property in the United Provinces 
j of an approximate area of 700 square miles with a population of over 
! 450,000, Rai Bahadur Diwan Sunder Dass being the Manager. 

" State Council : t-hri Tikka Raja Parnmjit Sin.jh, President : 
Major Maharajkumar .\marjit Singh, C.I.E., I Army Member and 
Vice-President , Maharajkumar Kaiaiujit Singh, Member , Diwan 
( Ajudhia Dass Foreign and Revenue Member : Khan Bahadur Klohamed 
Said. Judicial Member ; and Sardar Bahadur Sant Singh, Member for 
Law and Order ’ 
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T IKKA Raja Paramjit 
SixGH. Heir- Apparent of 
the State of Kapurthala, 

Punjab. 

Born : 19th May 1802. 

Education : Elementary educa- 
tion in Kapurthala under highlv 
qualified English and French 
Tutors. Left for Europe m 
loojfor further studies. Joined 
Cheam School in Stirrev and 
then \\ ent to Harrow for a year. 

.\ttonded Lycee Janson de 
Sailly in Paris for two years 
and then again returned to 
London to resume studies 111 
St. Paul's High School. 

Kensington. 

On return to India in 1909 
received thorough training in 
the State in administrative work 
both Executive and Judicial. 

Conducted the affairs of the 
State in the absence of His Highness the Maharaja in Europe in 1915. 
1919 and 1922 as Regent with full responsible powers and acted in a must 
efficient manner. In 1919 during serious troubles in the I’unjab gained 
the praise and appreciation of the Government of India for himself and 
the State for excellent co-operation of the State in critical time. 

Again in 1935 took charge of the State administration for a 
few months on the retirement of the ex-t hief .Minister Dewan Sir 
.Abdul Hamid. Acted as Piesident of the Star.- Council of .Adniini.s- 
tration from Apiil to Xovember 1030 di rityg His Highiiess's absence in 
Europe, On His Highnes.s's return from Europe took oi-er ch.arge of the 
Administration of the State as President of the Executive Council Has 
travelled a great deal in Europe, the I’nitod States of .America, &c. 
In 1918 ac cunpanied His Highness the Alaliar.ijah to Ma.hid and 
stayed there with Ills Majesty King .Alfonso xiii as his guest. In 
1930 \ isited His Jlajosty the King ut Belgium with Elis Highness the 
Maharaj ih and attended a dinner party given by His Majestv at the 
Chateau of Lakin near Bru.ssel.s In 1936 His Alajcsty King Carol of 
Roumania invited him to his summer capital Sinaia w here he stayed 
for a fortnight as the King's guest. 

Attended the Coronation in Delhi in 1911. Silver Jubilee of His 
late Alajesty King Emperor George V. and Coronation of His Majestv 
the King Einiperor George AT and Queen Elizabeth in 193 ~. 

Ordt'is f’t distinction and Dcimatioiis : 

Coronation Aledal 1911. Silver Jubilee Aledal 1935. Coronation 
Medal 1037. Grand Officer c)f the Legion of Ilonour. Grand Cross 
of tile Star of Koumania. Gr.riid Cioss <i| the Order “ Aicrito Civil ", 
Spain. Grand Cross of the Clrdcr of Tunis. 

Clubs : Alember of the Royal .Automobile Club of Fiance and the 
St. Cloud Country Club, Parts. 
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K olhapur : Colonel |i 

His Highness Sir Shri 
Rajaram Chhatrapati ' 
Maharaja, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., ii 
is descended from the || 
younger branch of the Great ;j 
Shivaji, the Founder of the :i 
ilahratta Empire and has the 
distinctive honorific title of 
“ Chhatrapati Maharaja.” 

Bo>n : 30th July 1897. 

Educated : In India and in 
England. 

Ascended : The Gadi in 1922. 
Married : Shri Tara Bai 

MaharaniSaheb, grand-daughter i 
of the late Maharaja Sir Shri '| 
Sayajirao Gaekwar, of Baroda 
and Sister of His Highness Shri 1 
I’ratapsinh Gaekwar, the Maha- 1 
raja of Baroda and Shri Vija- 
yamala Maharanisaheb, the 
j daughter of Meherban -Atmaramrao Mohite of Tanjore. 

1 Great Sportsman, Rider and First-Cass Whip; keen pig-sticker, 

1 deer hunting by Cheetah a speciality. The State pays no tribute. 

1 Dynastic Salute : 19 guns. Area: 3,217.1 Sq. miles, 

ij Population: Gross Revenue : Rs. 1,26,86,527. 

i Represented at two Round-Table Conferences by the Prime Minister, 

li Meli. Rao Bahadur D .V.Survo. There are nine Feudatory Jahagirs under 
; His Highness’ Suzerainty. The State leads in Social and Religious 
Reforms. Justice: There is an independent High Court, established under 
i a Charter. Industries and Commerce : Shri Shahu Chhatrapati Spinning 
and Weaving Mills, The Kolhapur Sugar Mills and the Bank of Kolhapur, 
etc. Railway owned entirely by the State. Film industry, etc. 

Education : Rajaram College, Sykes Law College, Maharani Tarabai 
Teachers’ College, Vernacular Secondary Teachers’ Training College and 
numerous other Institutions, both technical and academic. Special 
facilities for backward and ' untouchable ' classes ; and Female 
Education free upto secondary stage ; thereafter, in the Arts and 
Science College, half fees for State subjects and full fees for Female 
students not belonging to the State, excepting Harijans, (male and 
female,) whose educ.ation is free. Local Self-Government is entirely in 
popular hands. A Legislative Assembly for the entire Principality 
(including all the Feudatory Jahagirs,) is in process of inauguration. 
The State Troops comprise the Kolhapur Infantry, under British 
Command, and the State Cavalry. The Kolhapur City ("The Southern 
Benares”) is noted for its religious sanctity and architectural 

grandeur. There are Historic Temples and Hill-Forts in the State and 

it abounds in places of natural beauty and in valuable mineral deposits. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

Meh. R\o Bahadur D, A, SvRVE, Prime AUniiter. Meh, S, A. K-duakar BA 
I Revenue Minuter. Meh. D. M. Bhon^all, Chief Secretary to Jits Highness Meh Rao 
Bahadur K. P. Savant. B A , LI- B., Bar-at-Law, Judiual Minister. Meh 1) 1 Iadhav 
BA., Finaiutal .S.eretary In His Highness. Meh. Rao Bahadur B I Powslt Private 
Secretary to Hts Highness. ' 
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K OTAH : His Highness 
Maharajadhiraj 

M A H A R A J M A H I 

Mahendra Maharao Raja 
Sri Col. Sir Umed Singhji 
Sahib Bahadur, G C.S.I.. 

G C.I.E., G B.E., LL D , M.aha- 
rao of Kotah. 

Born : 1S73 A.D. 

Ascended the Gadi : 1SS9A.D. 

Educated : Mayo College, 

Ajmer. 

Married : Eldest daughter 

of His Highness Maharana 
Fateh Singhji Sahib of Udaipur 
in 1892 who died in 1893. 

Daughter of His Highness 
Maharao Sahib of Cutch in 
1897 who died in July 1933. 

Sister of the Thakur Sahib of 
Isarda (Jaipur State) in 1908. 

Heir-Apparent : Maharaj Kumar Bhim Singhji Sahib, born by 
the last marriage on 14th September 1909 ; passed the Post Diploma 
Examination at the Mayo College, Ajmer, and married the daughter of 
His Highness Maharaja Ganp Singhji Sahib of Bikaner. Blessed with 
a son named Brijraj Singhji Sahib on 21st February 1934. 

Area of the State : 5,684 sq. miles. Population: 6,85,804. 

Revenue: 53.68 lakhs. Salute: 19 Guns. 

Family History : The Ruling family belongs to the Hara sect 
of Chauhan Rajputs and is an offshoot of the Bundi family. The 
Kotah State came into existence about 1625 during the reign of Madho- 
Singhji, second son of Rao Ratan of Bundi. During the reign of the 
present Ruler the State has made considerable progress. Means of 
communication have been vastly improved, almost all departments 
reorganised and a revised land settlement introduced. 

There is an efficient judiciary and justice is administered according 
to the spirit of the law in force in British India. 

There are 136 schools, 33 dispensaries and 451 Co operative 
Societies in the State. 

The chief event of the present Maharao Sahib Bahadur’s reign is 
the restoration of a major portion of the territory transferred under 
political exigencies of the time to form the Jhalawar State. The 
Nagda-Muttra Section of the B. B. & C. I. and a portion of the Bina- 
Baran Railway runs through the State — a length of 28 miles over the 
latter being owned by the State. 

Capital : Kotah on the B. B. & C. I. Railway. Other trading centres 
— Baran and Ramganj Mandi. 

Administration is carried on with the assistance of two 
ministers, Major-General Ap Sir Onkar Singhji, Kt., C.I.E., a first class 
Jagirdar of the State and Rai Bahadur I^m Babuji Saksena, M A., 
LL.B., U.P.C.S. 
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K UTCH; His Highness 
Maharaja Dhiraj 
]Mirza Maharao 
Shri Khengarji Savai 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E., Maharao of 
Kutch. 

Born in iS66. Succeeded 
to the Gadi in 1876 and 
was invested with full 
powers in 1885. 

Attended the Imperial 
Conference, London, and 
the League of Nations, 
Geneva, in 1921. Attend- 
ed the Round Table 
Conference, 1931. 
Education : Privately educated. 

Heir-Apparent : Maharaj Kumar Shri Vijayarajji. 
Heir-Presumptive : M. K. S. Madansinhji. 

Area: 8,249.5 square miles, excluding the Runn 
which is about 9,000 square miles. 

Revenue : About Rs. 32,00,000. 

Population : 514,307. 

Salute : Permanent 17 guns ; Local 19 guns. 
Dewan : R.vo Bahadur Tribhuv.vnrai D. Rana, 
B.A.. LL.B. 

OFFICERS. 

Naib Dewan : Jaduram P. Bhatt, B.A., LL.B. 
Police Commissioner : Khan Bahadur M. R. 
KO'IinVALLA. 

Judicial Assistant: N. M. Patwardhan, B.A., LL.B., 
Bar-at-Law. 

Chief Medical Officer : Jad.wji H. A'aidya, L.M.&S. 

(Bom.), D.O.M.S. (Bond.). 

Chief Staff Officer : Lt.-Col. J. A. W. Foottit. 
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L IMBDI ; Maharana Shrj 
Daulatsinhji, K.C.S.I.. 

K C.I.E .ThakoreSaheb 
OF Limbdi is a descendant of 
Maharana Shri Maniiuji, and 
belongs to tlie Jhala Clan 0/ 

Rajputs founded by Harpal Dev 
and Goddess Shakti. He rules 
over one of the Western India 
States enjoying full powers of 
internal autonomy. 

Boryi : nth July rS68. 

Accession to Gadi : r4th April 
190S. Educated : Privately. 

Clubs : A Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society — Royal 
Empire Society — Roshan ara , 

Delhi — Rajputana Club, Jlount 
Abu — Willingdon Club, Bombay. 

A memberofthe Chamber of 
Princes in his own right. 

Salute : 9 guns. 

Heir: Yuvaraj Shri Digvuayasis'hji. who is married to Raj 
Kumari Shri Nandkunvarba, daughter of the late H.H. the Maharaja 
Kesarisinhji of Idar. 

Other sons and daughters : Raj Kumar Shri Pratapsinhji, Raj 
Kumar Shri Fatehsinhji, M..A., LL B. (Cantab ), Bar-at-Law, F R.G S , 
Raj Kumar Shri Ghansliyamsinhji, Raj Kumari Shri Rupaliba, M B E., 
now Her Highness Maharani Salieb of Poi bandar and Raj Kumaii 
Shri Pratapba. 

Area of the Stats t ji.f3.96 sq. miles, besides 207 miles of Bar- 
walla villages in theDhandhuka Taluka. Population : 40,088. 

Revenue t Rs. 9,00,000 (including Barw.dia revenue). 

STATE OFFICERS. 

Dea’Ufi ' Rvjkcmar Shri F.atehsixiiji. ^f LL B jCantab ), 
F R G S , Bar-at-T.aw. 

Xaih Ueivau : Tulsidas J I..a\vin<';ia. B .V 
Deputy Kurhliuii : Jiva.vsinhji M Jiial.l, G D Y C, 

Revenue Commissioner : X.arsixhji A Jh.al.v 

Pulitieal Seeietary and Sar Xyayadliisli ' Bhud.vrdas X J.aj.\l, 
B , Bar-at-Law 

Headmaster and Edueationul Inspector : Amritlai D P.vxdy.a, B .V. 
Munsiff and D'l Class M agist) ate : Amkhlal C Mehta, B .V , 
I.L B 

-\g. Stipe) intendent oj Pulice . Jh.ala Pbalii.vtsixhji \'EKAnnAi. 

PERSONAL STAFF. 

lIu)io)arv Personal SeDita))' and Head o) Peniale Education < 
Mis.s (Dr) Klizahetii .Shakee, K ff -M., F.R.G S , etc. 

P)ivate Secretary : Mr. Ciihotal.al H.arjiwax. 
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L UN AWADA ; Lieut. Hts | 
Highness Maharana I 
Shri Virbhadrasinhji, 
Rajaji Saheb of Lunawada. 

His Highness belongs to 
the illustrious clan of Solanki 
Rajputs, and is a descendant 
of Sidhraj Javsinh Dev of 
Anhihvad Patan, once the 
Emperor of Gujarat, Cutch 
and Kathiawar. 

Born: igio. Ascended the 
Gadi : 1930. 

Educated: At Mayo College, 
Ajmer. 

Married: In 1931, Maharani 
Saheb Shri Manharkun verba, 
daughter of Capt. His High- 
ness Maharana Raj Saheb 
Shn Sir Aniarsinhji, K.C S.I., K.C.I.E., of Wankaner State. 

j Heir-apparent : Jilaharajkumar Shri Bhupendrasinhji, born 

j on 14th October 1934. 

Area of State : 388 square miles. 

' Population : 95,162. Revenue : Rs. 5,50,000. 

Dynastic Salute : 9 guns. 

I PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

i| Dewan ; J. N. Varma, Esqr., B.A., LL.B., M. Sc Econ. (London), 

! B-arrister-at-L.aw. 

:i 

Naib Dewan : K. S. Pkavinsi.nhji. 
j', Sar Nyayadhish : Vadii.al A. Mehta, B.A., LL.B. 

1 Private Secretary : Sidubhai Kalubhai. 
i[ Huzur Personal Assistant : N. K. Kanabar. 

[ Nyayadhish : G. H. Anandjiwala. B..A., LI..B. 

Dffg . Police and Excise Superintendent : S. M. Pandya. 

Chief Medical Officer : Nekshi D. Shah, M.B., B.S. 

' Revenue Officer : Amb.alal R. D.ave, B..\. 

Customs Officer &• Educational Inspector: Amritlal P. Shah, 
B.A. (Hons.). 

Head Master, S. K. High Schoo Ramniklal G. Modi, M.A. 

' Offg. Forest Officer . S. L. Dave. 
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M AIHAR : Raja Sir 

Brijnath Singhji Deo 
Bahadur, K.C.I.E., is a 
Kachhwaha Rajput enjoying a 
hereditary salute of 9 guns and 
full Civil and Criminal jurisdic- 
tions — is a member of the 
Chamber of Princes in his own 
right. 

Born on 22nd February' 1896. 

Succeeded to the Gaeli on 
the i6th December igir. 

Educated at the Daly College, 

Indore. 

The firstRani SahebaShrimati 
Jadeji [manied 1915) who died 
m 1930 was a daughter of His 
Highness Thakore Shri Daulat 
Singhji, Thakore Sahib of Dhrol 
in Kathiawar. The present 
Senior Ram Sahiba (man led 

1920), mother of the heir-apparent, is a daughter of Maharaj Shri 
Chhatar Singhji of Semlia, brother of the late Raja Sahib of Sailana 
State in Central India. The Junior Rani Sahiba is a daughter of Thakur 
Sahib Harishchander Singhji, a scion of the Royal family of Nepal. 

The Ruler has two sons and three daughters, the eldest 
Rajkumarisiheba has been married to the Rajasahib of Diara (U.P.). 

Heir-Apparent: YuvRaj Govind Singhji is being educated 
at the Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Capital : Maihar (G.I.P. Railway). 

Area of the Stale : 407 square miles. 

Population : 68,991. Annual Revenue — Nearly 5 lacs. 

Lime and its derivatives form the chief industry of the State and 
a company has just been floated for the manufacture of Cement and 
its bye-products. 

The agricultural and horticultural produce of the State include 
food grains, oil seeds, sugar-cane, fruit, etc., etc. 

The presence in the State of inexhaustible deposits of the finest 
Limestone almost on the surface — with the railway passing through 
its heart from end to end is a promising factor for a wide industrial 
development — while there still remain very good prospects for 
industries like the manufacture of oil, soap, sugar, alcohol, drj' ice and 
the like. 

A thorough overhauling of the State machinery and remodelling it 
on up-to-date British Indian lines, a Council with a majority of non- 
officials and presided over by the Ruler 'established in 1928) to run the 
administration of the State, con.striiction and remodelling of the town, 
administrative buildings, palace, Guest-Houses and roads. Electricity, 
Irrigation Canals, Schools for free education and Charitable Hospitals 
are some of the conspicuous improvements that mark the progressive 
and prosperous regime of the present Ruler. 
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M ANDI; Major His 
Highness Raja Sir 
J oGiNDER Sen Bahadur, 
K.C S.I., the present Ruler of 
Mandi is a Rajput of Chander- 
bansi clan and it is traditionally 
asserted that the progenitop 
of the dynasty ruled in 
Inderprastha ( Delhi) for over a 
thousand years. 

non. Miijny 3/17 Dogra 
Regiment. 

Born : 20th August 1904. 
Ascended the Gadi : 1913- 
Invested with full ruling 
powers. 1925. 

Educated : Queen Mary's 

College and Aitchison College, 
Lahore. 

Received Administrative and Judicial Training in Lahore 1923-24. 

Married Twice, First the only daughter of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Kapurthala in 1923 and then the daughter of Kanwar 
Prithiraj Singh ol Rajpipla in 1930. 

Visited important countries in Europe in 1924 and 1932 — Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, Greece, Turkey, B.ilkans, etc. in 1927. Attended the 
Coionation of His Majesty King George VI and also visited France, 
German)', Czecho.slovakia, Austria and Hungary in 1937. 

Recreations : Shooting, Tennis and Cricket. 

Heir-apparent: Shri Yuvraj Yashodhan Singh, born 7th 
December 1923. 

and Son : Shri Rajkumar Ashok Pal Singh, born jtli August 1931. 
Daughters : Shrimati Rajkumari Nirvana Devi, bora 12th 
December 1928 ; and Second daughter, born 8th November 1938. 

Salute: ii guns. 

Area of the State : 1,200 square miles. 

Population : 207,465. Average annual Revenue, Rs. 12,48,483. 
Mandi is the premier hill State in the Punjab States Agency. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCILLORS. 

I. Kanwar Shiv Pal, p. sc., Offg Chief Minister. 

2 Rai Sahib Bakuihi Braiim D.iss. Rei’eniie Secretaiy. 

Address : Mandi State, Punjab, India. 

Telegraphic Address : “ Paharpadsha ” Mandi. 
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M AYURBHANJ : JIaha- 
RAJA Sir Pratap Chan- 
dra Bhanj Deo, K. C'. 

I E , Jlaharaja of Mayurbhanj. 

Born : February 1901. 

Succeeded to the Gadi on the 
23rd April 1928 on the demise 
of his elder brother Lieutenant 
Maharaja Puma Chandra Ehanj 
Deo. 

The Maharaja is a member of 
the Chamber of Princes by his 
own right. 

Educated : At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. and Muir 
Central College. Allahabad. 

Married : On the 25th 
' November 1925, the daughter 

of Maharaj-Kumar Sirdar 
1 Singhji and grand-daughter of 

the late Rajadhiraj Sir Nahar 
Singhji, of Shahpura in Rajputana. 

Heir-apparent : Tikait Pradeep Chandra Bhanj Deo. 

Area of State : 4,243 square miles. Population : 889,603 Revenue : 

i Rs. 33,00,000. Salute : Permanent salute of 9 guns. 

Mayurbhanj ranks first in point of population among the States 
! of the Eastern States Agency, numbering forty-two, twenty-six of 

j which were till recently known as the Orissa States, fourteen as the 
! Central Provinces States, and two as the Bengal States. The history 
I of its Ruling family goes back into hoary antiquity and numerous 
copper plate grants and archaeological finds testify to its powerful 
sway, and to the vast domains that constituted the territory of the 
Bhanj a Kings, for hundreds of years. Its geographical and strategic 
j position constituted it an important bufier State at the time when the 

I East India Company and the Mahrathas were engaged in a struggle 

j for supremacy in Eastern India and Mayurbhanj assisted the British 

cause. During the Mutiny of 1857. the Ruler of Mayurbhanj again 
distinguished himself as a loyal ally of the East India Company. 
The State is administered very much on British Indian lines, judicial 
I independence, which has been secured under a full-powered High 

i Court, being a special feature of its administration. The State is rich 



I in mineral and forest resources and supplies the bulk of the iron ore 

I needed for the Tata Iron and Steel Works of Jamshedpur. The 
activities of the Geological Department, recently organised by the 

|! State, are likely to lead to valuable results. The present administra- 
: tion is making every ellort to promote the industrial interests of the 

State. The Maharaja is keen on aviation, and the State owns three 
' aeroplanes and maintains a well-equipped aerodrome at Baripada, the 
capital of the State. 

II 
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M ORVI : His Highness 
Maharaja Skree 
Lukhdhirji Bahadur, 
G.B.E., K.C.S.I., Maharaja of 
Morvi, 

Bom : 1876, 

Ascended the Gadi : igr^. 
Educated : Privately in 
India and England. 

Heir : Yuvaraj Shree 
Mahendrasinhji. 

Second Son : Maharaj 

Kumar Shree K ALIK akumar. 

Area of State : 822 square 
miles. Morvi State has a 
district in Cutch also with an 
area of about 50 square miles. 
Population : 113,024 in 

1931. (Increase during 
1921-1931, 17 per cent.) 
Average Revenue : Rs. 50,00,000. Salute : ii guns. 

Chief Port in the State : Navlakhi. Regular periodical 
service of ocean-going steamers from Europe, Japan, Java, 
America as well as Indian Ports. 

j Morvi Railway, solely the property of the State, 133 miles. 

Morvi Tramway, 63 miles. 

! State Postal Service, post offices in over Co per cent, of 

i the State villages ; letter-boxes in a further 20 per cent, of them. 

I State Telephone, over 40 per cent, of the villages directly 

i connected with the capital city. 

I Industries in the State : Cotton Pressing and Ginning 

i Factories, Parshuram Pottery Works, Ltd., Morvi Salt Works, 
Railway Workshop, Electric Power House, the New I.ukhdhirji 
Spinning and Weaving Mills, Shree Mahendrasinhji Glass Works, 

I Mayur Metal Works, The Bone Factory, The Morvi Match 
I Works, Hardware and Fittings Iilanufacturing Factory, The 
i Kathiawar Paint Works, and The Oil Mill. 

; Free primary and secondary education. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

1 President and Dewan : M. D. Soeanki, B.A., LL.B. 

lj 1st Member : M. P. Baxi, B.A., LL.B. 

ji 2nd Member : B. M. Buch, High Court Pleader. 
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M AHARAJ KUMAR 
Shree Mahexdra- 
sixHji, IIeir-Appa- 
RENT, M o R I State, 

Kathiawar. 

Born : ist Janiiar\- i()iS. 

Education : Klementarv 
education in Morvi under 
highly qualified English 
and Indian Tutors. 

Joined Rajkumar College. 

Rajkot, in and studied 
for the Diploma Course. 

Left for England for 
higher studies in 19J3, studied at Bradfield College for some 
time and tra\-elled all over Europe. 

Returned to India and joined St. Mary’s High School, 
Bombay, in 1934. for Senior Cambridge E.xamination, 

In 1938 was associated with the Members of the State 
Council for training in State administration. Having become 
acquainted with the working of the administration, was 
appointed Joint President. State Council, in 1939. with the 
charge of the portfolios of the Department of Education, 
iMedicine and Public Works. 

He i.s a keen sportsman. A good Tennis and Cricket 
pla3’er. Has pla\-ed in the Western India Tennis 
Tournaments. 



I 


The Maharaj Kumar Saheb takes .special interest in '! 
IMedical Relief in the State and the present efficienev and 
popularity of this Department is entirely due to his lively 
interest particularh' in the surgical work done in the State 
Hospitals. :| 
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M UDHOL : Shrimaxt 

Raja Bhairav Sink, 
the Ruler of Mudhol 
State (minor), claims descent 
irom the Sheshodia Maha- 
ranas of Udaipur, 

Born : 15th October 1920. 
.'siiccetdcd his father, who 
abdicated the Gadi on the oth 
Xovember 1937, 
sanction of the Crown Repre- 
sentative 

Tlie Raia Saheb is being 
,1 educated at the Shri Shivaji Preparatory Military School, 

Poona, and was at the Dooii School, Weslgate-oii-Sea, England, 
j| for 4 years. 

il 

ii Area of the Stale : 369 sijuarc miles. 

I Population : O’, 832. 

i! 

il .Peerage Pevcnue : Rs. 4,85,009. 

ij 

ji Salute : 9 guns. 

The Raja is entitled to be received bv the \dceroy. 

1 ; The minority Administration is carried on by a Council 

;| of Administration, consisting of Shri J.ady Parvatidovi, Regent 
,1 Ranisahcba, mother of the minor Rajasaheb, as President with 
the Dewan as \Tce-President and three other members. 

Mu.lhol is one of the oldest Maratha States in India and has 
been ruled by the same dynasty smce its foundation. 

Il .-Iddresi : INIudhol llJeccan States Agency). 
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M YSORE; Colonel His 
Highness Maharaja 
Sri K e I s h n a r a j a 
W A D I Y A E Bahadur, 

G.C.S.I., G.B.E., Maharaja 
of Mysore. 

Born : 4th June 1884. 

Succeeded : rst February 
1895. 

Educated : Privately. 

Invested with full ruling 
powers : 1902. Celebrated 
Silver Jubilee of his reign : 

8th August 1927. 

Area of the State : 29,474. 

Population : 6,557,302. 

Revenue : Rs. 3,95,54,000. 

Address ; The Palace, Mysore, Bangalore ; and Pern 
Hill (Nilgiris). 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 



I 


Deli an of Mysore : 

Amin-ul-MulkSirMirzaM. ISM.aiL, K.C.I.E., O.B.E., C.St.J. 

Members : 

Raj.amantrapr.avina Mr. N. Madh.vva Rau, B.L. 

R \J.\M.\.NTR.VPR.\VIXA Mr. K. V. Ax.vntaraman, B.A. 
Private Secretary to His Highness : 

Sir Charles Todhunter, K.C.S.I., J.P. 

Huzur Secretary to His Highness : 
Rajas.abhabhushana Mr. T. Thumboo Chetty, 
B.A.,O.B.E., K.SG. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Mysoie passed aieay af Baiigalnie 
Palaef on 3-S-4'). 
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N AGOD : Raja Shrimast 
ilAHEXDRA Singh Jee 
Deo Bahadur, Raia 
Sahib of Nagod State. 

The Rulers of Xagod are 
Parihar Rajputs, one of the 
four Agnikula clans, whose 
traditional home is on Mount 
Abu The history of their 

migration into Bundelkhand and 
Baghelkhand is of considerable 
interest, but exceedingly diffi- 
cult to unravel 

Bom. jthFeb. loib Succeeded 
aOth February 1926 and assumed 
powers on 9th Februarv 1936. 

Educated : Daly College, 
Indore : Administrative train- 

ing at Bangalore. Married : In 
May 1932 to the daughter of H.H. 
The Maharana of Dharampur 
State. Has one son and two 
daughters. The first younger sister of the Raja Sahib was married to H. H. 
The Maharaja of Sirmoor State on the 15th April 1936. Heir-apparent : 
Vuvraj Rudrendra Pratap Singhji Sahib. Born on 7th March, 1936. 

Area of State : 501.4 Sq Miles. Population: 74,589. Annual 

Revenue : Isearly 3 lacs. Hynaslic Salute : 9 guns Capital : 

Nagod (16 miles from Satna, G. 1 . P. Ry.). Recreation : Tennis', 
Hockey, Cricket and Shooting. 

Geologically, Nagod presents several features of interest Lime- 
stone of a superior quality known commercially as Nagod Limestone 
is found close to the Chief town and is the most valuable source of lime 
yet known in India. There are very good prospects for industries like 
the manufacture of sugar, oil, alcohol, soap and the hke. 

Administration : A Legislative Assembly of 25 Members, 15 elected 
by the public and 10 nominated, has been established Kleinentary and 
secondary education has all along been given free in the State Liberal 
scholarships are also granted for higher education. The An<»lo.Vernacular 
Middle School has been raised to the standard of High School this year 
The State gives free Medical aid to all. Subjects of neighbouring States 
also benefit thereby. ° 



PRINOPAL OFFICERS. 

Lai Bhargavendra Singhji. Civil Jitd^e Magistrate • 


PA.,LLB. Private Secretary : >ir. Raj Bahadurji Johan, b com ' 

Ram Copal Singhji A. D. C.’s : Lai D. N. Singhji & Lai Canga ‘Sing^i /ea/va 
I’aidya: Vaidya BhUbhan Pt. Ram Swaroopji. Asstt. Private Seev • Vr' 

Prasadji Namdeo. Palace Doctor : Dr R. T. Vyas. l r p & s. Kamdar' khasRt • Rana 
Sajjan Smghji f. Jhala. Office SuperirUeHiient ' SaRid Akhtar Husaui i sc ll b 
'lehsihlars: Hirarnan Mahavirendra Singhji, Lai Dwarkf-ndra Sinirh I ii k'nM.t /r>rve\,i 
Smgh Suh. Assit Surgeons Dr. Kaght.bhau Suigli, J>r Shuhhvant Kishori* imp 
State Anonntant . .M Ah'^au Ilahi State l.n'iiHeer . pt Laiui Sh.tnkfr Vaidva ’ /Wc/ 
(tnucr- Pt. (.ujaLia^id Pathak. SuperintemleiU, Pnlue ■ J al K tU.T, n. 1 , Lilt 
In.peOor of Schools. Pt Vi.hwa Nath Prasad Pathak. b v i 

tnM>Ucr . Mr A J. Collins. Jailor. M. Khwaja Vhmad ' Uectric 


l! 


\\ 
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N arsingarh : H. H. Raja 
ViKRAM SixGHji Baha- 
dur. the present Ruler 
of Xarsingarh State. C. I. The 
ruling family of Narsingarh are 
Umat Rajputs, an offshoot of 
the Parmars. the former Lords 
of INfalva. 

Born : On 21st September 
1909. Succeeded his father on 
the 23rd April. 1924. Invested 
with full ruling powers on the 
7th October. 1929. 

Educated : At the Daly Col- 
lege. Indore, and the ilayo 
College. Ajmer, and passed the 
Diploma Examination in April. 

1927. After leaving the College, 
he went to Bangalore to receive 
administrative training under the 
Mysore Government. In July 
1928. His Highness proceeded on a short trip to Europe and visited 
England. Scotland and France. This trip was mainly arranged to 
impart his liberal education a finishing touch. Married: A daughter 
of the Heir- Apparent of the Kutch State in June 1929. 

His Highness undertook a second continental tour in April 1933. 
for reasons of health as also to familiarize himself with the various 
systems of Government and to find out ways and moans of improving 
the resources of his State. 

The State pays no tribute to the British Governmoiit. but pays 
annually through the British Government Rs. 85.000 (Salmi Shahi) 
to the Indore State and receives annually Rs. 1.200 from the Gwalior 
State and Rs. 5.102 from the Dewas Senior and Junior States. 

Area of the State : 734 square miles. .I nuiiul income : Rs. 9,50,000. 
Population : 113,873 souls according to the Census of 1931 Salute : ii 
guns. Since the assumption of powers in October T929, His HighnCNS 
has carried out many reforms in the State. Legislation in re-'pect of 
social reforms such as Child Marriage. Nukta Cerenuuiy. Be,gar 
system. Juvenile offences, has been enacted I.ocal Self-Govenueiit has 
been thrown open to the public and peoji'e are taken more and more 
into confidence. 

Administrative changes of cast magnitude hare been introduced 
since recently. The post of the Dewan has been abolished and instead 
an Executive Committee of four Senior Members has been established. 
They have been gi anted wide powers. Appeals arising from their 
decisions are heard by the Council of State, presided over by His 
Highness the Maharaja. The four Members are designated as 
Judicial, Revenue, Home and General Members The Secretariat 
system of administration IS in vogue; the heads of departments are 
responsible to the Member-in-charge. The State has an independent 
High Court. 
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N 'AWAXAGAR: Hi' 

lI[.,llN!>b MAIIAKUA 
SliKl Ll.-C'i], bli: 

L)lt;\'IJ AVsINHJI KaNJII- 

sIXHJl ]AnEIA, G C.I.K 
K.C.S.l., 'ADC, Maharaja 
Jam Sahcb uf Xauauayar 
Butn : 1895, 'J'he adoptt-J 
?uri of His late Highness 
Maharaja Jam Shn Sit 
Raujitbinhji Vibhaji Jadeja, 
A scolded the Gadi on 
and April 1933. 

Keccreed • The Insignia of 
KCSl, in 1933 and of 
G.C I E. in 1939. 

Educated : Raj Kumar 
College, Rajkot; Malvern 
College and University Col- 
lege, London. 

Alan led: 7th March 1935,1116 daughter of His Highness 
the IMaharao Saheb of Sirohi. 

Commissioned in 1919: Regiment 3th/6th Rajputana 
Rilles (Xapiers) ; rose to the rank of Captain. 

Specialised Courses: Small Anns Course, Lewis Gun 

Course ; Tactics, Alachine Gun Course and the Searchlight Course. 
Recreation : Racquets, Cricket, Squash, Tennis, Shooting. 
Address : Jamnagar, Xawanagar, Kathiawar. 

Area of State : 3,791 sq. miles. 

Population : 409,192. Revenue : Rs. 90 lakhs yearly. 

Salute: 15 guns. Chief Poit : Redi Bunder. 

Heir-apparent : Maharaj Kumar Shri Shatrushalyasinhji 
Saheb, Born on 20th February 1939. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Deivan : Khax Bah.adur Mf.rw.amji Pfstonji. 

Military Secretary and Home Member : Col, R, K. HiM.aT- 

SINHJI. 

Judicial Secretary : K K. Thakor, Eso. 

'Trade c> C ummerce Secretary : Dr. B. X. Axant.ax’I, b,.a., 
Dr. lit,, Bak-at-I,aw. 

Political Secretary : D. L. Saraya, n.A., ll.b. 

Personal Assistant : Captain Geoffrey Clarke. 

Manager, J . D. Railway ; Rai Sahib Girdharlal 

D. Mehta. 

Port Commissioner : Comii.ander 3 V. G. A. Bourne, R.N. 
Chief Medical Officer : Dr. P. M. Mehta, m.d.m.s., f.c.p.s. 
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0 RCHHA:Hi 3 Highness 
Saramad-i- Rajahai, 
Bundelkhand Shri 
Sawai Mahendra Maha- 
raja Sir Vir Singh Dev 
Bahadur, K.C.S.I., of 
Orchha. 

Born : 14th April 1S99. 

Ascended the Gadi : On 
the 4th March 1930. 

Educated : In the Daly 
College, Indore ; Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot ; and Mayo 
College. Ajmer ; also receiv- 
ed administrative training 
in the Saugor District in 
the Central Provinces. 



Married : A sister of His Highness the Maharana 
of Wadhwan (Kathiawar) on the 4th March 1919, who 
is dead ; subsequently married a grand-daughter of Plis 
Highness the Maharaja of Gondal. 

Heir-Apparent : R.ajA Bahadur Shri Devendra Singh 
Ju Dev. 


Area of State : 2,080 square miles. Population : 314,661. 


Revenue: About Rs. 13 lakhs (excluding Jagirs). 


Salute: 15 guns. 


STATE CABINET. 

President : 

His Highness. 

Vice-President : 

Rao Raja Rai Bahadur Dr. Shyam Behari Misra, 
M.A., D.Litt. {Chief Adviser). 

Members : 

1. Lieut-Colonel Sajjan Singh {Chief Minister). 

2. Major Chandra Sen {Finance Minister). 

3. Major M. N. Zutshi, B.A. {Home Minister). 

4. Mr. R. S. Shukla, M.A., LL.B. {Political S' Judicial 

Min ister). 
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P ALANPUR ; Lt.-Col. 

His Highness Zubd- 
tul-Ml'lk Dewan Mahakhan 
Shri Taley Muhommed Khan 
Bahadur, G.C I.E., K.C V.O , 

A D.C., Xawab of Palanpur. 

Born : On the 7th J ulv 
1883. 

Educated : Piiv'ately. 

.4 5cei, lied the Gad i : 1 9 1 ■ 

His Highness is a Yusiifzai 
Lohani Pathan. 

H. H. is the 29tli Ruler of 
the House, 

Palanpur is a very ancient Muslim State in India. 

His Highness went as a Delegate to the 9th Assembly 
of the League of Nations held at Geneva in the month 1 
of September 1928. 

His Highness the Nawab Saheb Bahadur was invited by ,| 
His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor to England in the year [I 
1937 His Majesty’s Honorary A.D.C. on the auspicious 
occasion of His Majesty’s Coronation, ' 

Heir: Nawabzada Shri Iqbal Muhommed Khan Bahadur. j 

Area of State ; 1,774.63 square miles. 

Population : 265,424. 

Revenue : Rs. 11,64,987. 

Salute : 13 guns. 

A considerable trade in Cloth, Grain, Sugar and Rice is 
carried on. The capital is Palanpur situated on the B. B. & 

C. I. Railway. It is a very old Settlement of which mention 
was made in the 8th century. 

Wazir : S. K. Nayampalli, Esquire, B.-iV , LL.B. 

Judicial Adviser : Dewan Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri, M.A., j 
LL.B., J.P. I 

Customs (S' Education Minister : D. V. Patwari, Esquire, 
B.A., LL.B. 

1 Revenue Minister : K. S. Besai, Esquire, B.A. 
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P ARTABGARH : His High- 
ness Maharawat Sir 
Ram Singji Bahadur, 

K.C.S.I , of Partabgarh. 

Botn : In 1908. 

Succeeded to the Gadi : In 1929. 

Hereditary Salute : 15 guns, 

Partabgarh State, also called 
the Kanthal, rvas founded in 
i the sixteenth century by a 
I descendant of Rana Mokal of 
[ Hewar. 

The town of Partabgarh was 
founded in 169S by Partabsingh. 

In the time of Jaswant Singh 
(1775-1S44) the country was 
overrun by the ilarathas, but 
the Maharawat arranged to buy 
oft the Holkar by agreeing to pay 
I Salim Shahi Rs, 72,700 (which 
then being coined in the State 

Mint was legal tender throughout the surrounding Xative States), 
in lieu of Rs 15,000 formerly paid to Delhi. The first connection of 
the State with the British Government was formed in 1804 ; but the 
treaty then entered into was subsequently cancelled by Lord Cornwallis 
and a fresh treaty was made in 1818. The Cash Contribution formerly 
paid to Holkar. is being paid to the British Government under the 
terms of the treaty of Mandsaur and was, in 1904, coverted to Rs. 36,350 
British Currency. As the amount of Cash Contribution was excessive, 
it has been reduced to Rs 27,500 from the year 1937-38. The State 
enjoys plenary jurisdiction. The highest administrative and executive 
office IS termed Mahakma Khas ” where sit His Highness and the 
Dewan of the State There is a duly graded judiciary under a High 
Court Annual average Revenue about Rs 5,55,000. 

PRINaPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan : Mr. Triehovandas J. Raja, M.A , LL B. 

Haib Dewan ■ Shah Maxaklal, B , LL B. 

Kamdar Khasgi : Shah M.annalal. 

High Court Judge : Mr. He.mchandra Sogani, B Sc , LL.B , 
Advocate. 

Private Secretary to His Highness ■ ilR. Pheerozeshaw Fardoonji. 
Revenue Officer : Maharaj Balw.antsingh. 

Civil and Criminal Judge : Babu Mohanlal Agrawal B \ 
LL B 

Medical Officer : Dr Jiw.anl.al P 1’arekh, I. M & S. 
liducational Officer ■ Mr. \V. G Kale, B \ 

Superintendent of Police : Purohit Jacdish Lal 
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P ATIALA ; Dr. His 
Highness Farz-\nd-i- 

KHAS DaULAT-I-IxGLISHIA 

Manser-gl-Zaman. Amir-e'l- 

l MR\ M \H \RAI ADHIRAJ RaJ 

Kaiesh\v\r Siiri M\h\r\ja-i- 
Rajgan Shri V\D'lVixdr\ 
SiNGHJI, T,T,.P., Mahendr^ 
BaII\DER YaUE \'ANsHAVAT VN" 

Bhmti Kel Bheshan, the 
prEsL'ilt Riiicr of Latiala. which 
Is the lareost ul the I’hulkian 
States and the Tremier State 
in the i'luijab. 

Rajii ■ -th January, 1013. 
.s'nraV'/of a 3 rd ^^arch, T03S, 
isn the demise of his father 
Maharaja Sn- Bhiipindra 
Siiiyliji >rahendra Bahadur. 

Since his accession to the Gadi 
His Hisihness has introiiuced 
1 ; many reforms of far-reachini; character. The creation of a separate 
f'ublic Health Department and a department of Rural uplift, 

|l the improvement of Medical Sirvices in the State thrniif;h the 
]! introduction of tourin," dispensaries, the abolition of many “ Bits ’’ 

1 and game preserves in the plains, the remission of arrears in land 

' revenue, the passin.g of Small Towns Act, the building of an Olympic 
Stadium at I’atiala and the establishment ot the ] 5 hupindra Cement 
M’urks. are but a few instances of His Hi.yhness’ .great initiative in 
I promotin,g the welfare and pro.spciity ot his people. 

Hib Hi.ghncss Is an all round sportsman — a first class shot, a great 
angler, a crack tennis player and superb cricketer. It is, however, in 
cricket that his pri.iwess is so well known. He was awarded the All- 
India Colours in 1033, when he pUu'erl against the .\ustrahan team m 
the last match at Bombay. The State is rich in antiquities, especially 
at I’injour, Sirhind, Bhatinda. Xarn.aiil, etc. It possesses valuable 
lorcsts. 13.S miles of broad-, gauge Railway line have been constructed 
by the State at its rwvn cost. The State maintains a first grade College 
at the Capital. Trimary Rdiication is free throughout the State. The 
Darbar sanctioned a scheme of compulsory I’riraary Education in iqcS. 

His Highness maintains a Contingent of two Regiments of Cavalry 
and lour Battalions of Infantry, also one Battery of Horse Artillery. 
Since the State cnteied into alliance with the British Government, 

I It has rendered help on all critical occasions. Its proud record of 
service during the Great M'ar is unsurpassed. Xo sooner the present 
war was declared than His Highness placed his .services and the 
resources ot the State at the disposal of the British Government. .-\s 
the leader of the Sikhs, he issued a special appeal to his community to 
render all possible help in securing an early victory tr) the British arms. 
Area of the State : 5,032 square miles. Population: 1,625,520. 

' Cross elnnital Income: Ks. i.oZ-'^'^Moo. Salute. 17 guns. 
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P ' ATNA : Maharaja Rajendra 
Narayan Singh Deo, the 
present Ruler of Patna 
State. Born : 1912. 

Ascended the Gadi : 1933. 

Educated : At the ilayo College, 

.-\jmer, where he passed the Chiefs 
College Diploma Examination 
at the head of successful can- 
didates and at St. Columbia's 
College, Hazaribagh, where he 
passed the Intermediate Arts 
Examination of the Patna Univer- 
citv, topping the li.st of successful 
candidates of that institution, 

Martied : In 1932 the daughter 
of His Highness the Jlaharaja- 
dhiraj of Patiala. 

; History : Maharaja Ramai Deo. 
ii a direct descendant of Prithwi Raj 
Chauhan, the last Hindu Emperor 
of India, founded the State cf Patna about 1159 .^.D. The Maha- 
rajas of Patna have enjoyed the hereditary title of Maharaja from 
the very beginning. Patna State is identical with the ancient “ Dak- 
shina Koshala ” which was the kingdom of Kusha, the second son of 
Rama. Its various architectural ruins bear testimony to the ancient 
culture and civilization which flourished there in the olden times. The 
State was taken under British protection in 1803 and it has remained 
ever since extremely loyal and is well known for its uniform devotion 
to the British Government. Patna is a well governed and progressive 
State and all its valuable resources are spent on works of public 
utility. It possesses very good educational and industrial institutions. 
Primary education is compulsory for all its subjects. It has a fully 
equipped Hospital at the Capital, with several outlying Dispensaries 
and two Child Welfare Centres. There are telephone and telegraph 
connections in the important places of the State. It has beautiful 
valleys having enchanting scenery and an abundance of Shikar of all 
kinds of birds and beasts, particularly tigers. 

Heir-Apparent: A’uvaraj Raj -Raj Singh Deo. Area of the State 
2,511.7 sq. miles. Population: 566,943. Revenue: Rs. 11,60,636. 
Salute : o guns. 

ADMINISTRATIOiV. 

Chief Minister : Mr. Raj Kanwar, M.A., P.C.S. (Retd.) ; Judicial 
Minister : Mr, Shri Gopal Chandra, B.A., LL.B., M.R.A.S. (London); 
Revenue Minister : Mr. Lakshman Sahani ; Secretary to the Cabinet : 
Kumar Ranendra Pratap Singh Deo, B..A., B.L. ; Chief Medical Officer : 
Capt, D. N. Basu, M.B , I.M.S. (Retd.) ; Supeuntendent of Police and 
Shikarkhana Officer : ^'lraharSardar Bishan Singh : Forest Officer : Rai 
I Saheb JI. C. Gupta, D.D.R. ; State Engineer : Sardar Keher Singh 

i Garewal ; Superintendent of Education : Mr. A. C. Das, M..\. ; Audit 

1 Officer : ^Ir. M. G. Mukerji. 
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P ORBANDAR: His 
Highness Maharaja 
Shri Sir Natwar- 
siNHji Bahadur, K.C.S.I., 
Maharaja Rana Saheb of 
Porbandar : 

Born : 1901. 

Succeeded to the Gadi : 
1908. 

Educated : At the Raj- 
kumar CoUege, Rajkot. 

Married : In 1920 
Princess Rupaliba, M.B.E., 
daughter of His Highness 
Maharana Saheb Shri Sir : 
Daulatsinhji Bahadur, ! 
K.C.S.I. of Limbdi. 

His Highness ranks fourth among the Ruling Princes 
of Kathiawar enjoying plenary powers. 

Clul : The Maconochie Club, Porbandar. 

Area of State : 642.25 square miles. Population .'iiS.yqi. 
Revenue: Rs. 25,00,000. Salute: 13 guns. 

Wazir : 

Jadeja Shri Pratapsinhji Ramsinhji. — Tazimi Sardar. 

HIGH OFFiaALS OF THE STATE : 

Dewan : Jadeja Shri Pratapsinhji Ramsinhji. 

Nayab Dewan : Khan Bahadur Framroze S. Master, B.A. 
Chief Medical Officer : Dr. D. N. Kalyanwala, M.R. i 
C.S. (Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Lon.), F.C.P.S. (Bom.), F.R. 
S.M. (Lon.), L. M. & S. (Bom.), F.O.B. S. (Edin.), Etc. 
Judicial Secretary : Mr. Harilal D. Dhruv, B. A., LL.B. 
Htizur Private Secretary: Jadeja Shri Govindsinhji 
Dipsinhji, B.A., LL.B. 

Port Commissioner : Mr. R. S. Raja Iyer, B. Com. 
Revenue Commissioner : Mr. Jagjiwandas N. Shah. 

State Engineer : Mr. Manilal R. Jivrajani, B.E., 
A.M.I.E. 

Officer Commanding the Stale Forces : C.aptain 
G i LABSiNH A. Jadeja. 

Chief Educational Officer: Mr. C. L. Mankad, B..\., 
P.T.D. (London), H D.E. (Dublin). 
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R ADHANPUR ; His High- 

Bahadur, K.C.I.E. He is^ the ■;••■:. 

tenth Nawab occupant of the - .d-t;. Si||^S||||(r 

Gadi since the foundation of .y '> 

Recognition announced by , ^ . 

Government on ist January , t | 

1937, Religious ceremony per- *, 

formed on 4th January 1937. ^ i 1 - 

Investiture Durbar with full 

powers on 7th April 1937. Educated: At the Kadhanpur High School 
and attended the Rajkumar College, Rajkot, for a few months. His 
Highness is a good rider, keen sportsman, an expert shot and an adept 
in revenue matters. His Highness has leceic ed administrative training 
under His late Highness Sir Jalaludinkban who kept him in his company 
both inside and outside the State. Married the daughter of His Highness 
the Nawab Saheb of Palanpur m the year 1925, by whom he has one 
daughter. In 1929 His Highness married the daughter of His late 
Hi'diness Nawab Sir Jalaludinkban of Radhanpur. The Nawab Saheb is 
a niember of the Chamber of Princes in his own right from the beginning. 
Hereditary and permanent salute : 1 1 guns. 

The State of Radhanpur is situated in the North of Gujarat and 
has 173 villages. It is a first class Slate in the States of Western India 
with full Plenary, Criminal and Civil Jurisdiction. 

Area of the State : 1,150 square miles. Population : 70,530 souls. 
Revenue : About Rs. 8,00,000 

The State pays no tribute to the British Government or to any 
other Indian State, but on the contrary receives an annual Jama 
(tribute) amounting in all to Rs. 1,712 from the surrounding 8 villages 
of Chhadchhat and Santalpur, i of Varahi, 4 of Jhinjhuwada, 4 of 
Vanod and i of Dasada. The State has a share in the revenues of the 
village of Undi under Varahi and has a half share in the customs 
collected at Terwada by the State at a Customs Post controlled by the 
State Cotton, wheat, rapeseed, castorseed and different kinds of 
grain are the principal agricultural products. 

HIGH OFFIOAIS OF THE STATE. 

Ducan- Khan Bahadur S. A. M. Kadri, M.A., LL.B. Treasury Officer: Me. 
TA P Shah Raenue Commissioner : Khan- B.chadue Kusufji Ishakji 

S Sc rZ'cial Officer ■ Mr. Jeshingcal C. Shah, B.A., LL.B. Police 
• '^KiiAN Sahib K-ALtKH.AS H. Ghoiki. Chief Medical Officer : Dr. 
lfoBUv"AD R VAISHNAV DC PA SucU Engineer. P.W.D. : Mr. Amriteae 
Gheuabhai Doshi, B.E. (Civil\ 
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R AJKOT: His Highness 
Thakore Saheb Shri 

U H A R M E N D R A S I N H J I, 

Thakore Saheb of Rajkot 
(Kathiawar) 

Born: On 4th ifarch 1910; 
sncceeded to the Gadi on 21st 
April 1931. 

Educated: At Rajkuniar Col- 
lege, Rajkot, and later on in 
England at Highgate School, 
London He belongs to the 
Vibhani clan of Jadeja Raj- 
puts and enjoys plenary 
powers in the administration of 
the State. 

Area of the State: 2S3 sq. miles. 
Population : 75,540. 
AcerageRevenue: Rs. 12,50,000. 
Dynastic Salute t 9 guns. 

The Administration is conducted on a Secretariat system in co- 
operation with Praja Pratinidhi Sabha or People's Representative 
Assembly based on universal franchise with a Legislative Council and 
democratic Municipality linked thereto. 

Rajkot town is a trade emporium, also known for its various 
industrial activities. It is the headquarters of the W.I.S. Agency 
and is served by three important Railway lines. Educationally it is 
the premier city in Kathiawar and affords the advantages of 
Dharmendrasinhji Arts and Science College, the Rajkumar College, 
Males and Females training Colleges and a separate Girls’ High School. 

PRmaPAL OFFICERS. 

Deican : K. K. Anklesaria, Esq , C.I.E., Bar-at-Law. 

Secretary tu the Deccan . K. S Valerawala Ramwala. 

Revenue Officer : Mr. H R. Blch, B.A., LL B. 

Registrar, Hiiziir Court : Mr. AIadhavlal K Parikh, B A , LL.B. 
Police Superintendent : Kumar Shri Mahe.ndrasinhji. 

Sar Xyayudhish : Mr, J. il. Pandva, B .\ , LI,.B. (.Vdvocate, O.S.) 
Director of Electrical Vmlcrtahings : Rai Saheb A. C. Das. 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr. S. Rodrigues, il B B.S. 

Principal. Dharmendrasinhji College .-rCEv. .V Esteller, S. J., Ph.D. 
Educational Inspector : Mr. C. A Burn, M..\., B.Sc. 

State Engineer : Mr. T D. S.angh.avi, BE. (Civil). 

11 . II. Phe 'Thakore Suheu died of heart failure r*>i jilh June 1940. 
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R AJPIPLA: Major His 
Highness Maharaja Shri 
V lJAYSINHJl, K.C.S.I., 

Maharaja of Rajpipla. 

Family : Gohel Rajput. 

Born: 30th January 1890. 

Date of succession : 26th 
September 1915. 

Educated at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and Imperial 
Cadet Corps, Dehra Dun. 

Has travelled extensively in 
Europe and America. Hon 
Major, XVI Light Cavalry. 

Clubs : Marlborough Club, 

London; Hurlingham Club, Lon- 
don ; Willingdon Sports Club, 

Bombay ; The Calcutta Club, 

Calcutta. 

Recreations 1 Polo, Racing, 

Shooting. Won the Derby in 
1934 'vith "Windsor Lad". 

Heir- Apparent: YuvarajShri Rajendrasinhji. Born : 1912. 
Younger Sons : Maharaj Kumar Pramodsinhji. Born : 1917. 
Maharaj Kumar Indrajitsinhji. Born: 1925. 

Rajpipla is a premier State in the Gujerat States Agency. Its 
Rulers enjoy full internal sovereignty. Area of State : 1,517. 50 square 
miles. 

Population: 206,085. Revenue: Rs. 27,00,000. 

Permanent &> Hereditary Salute : 13 guns. 

Indian States Forces : Infantry. Full Company of 165 men, A class 
first line troops. Cavalry ; Troop of 25, B class. 

Important Feature : The State possesses Cornelian and Agate 
mines. The famous cup of Ptolemj' is knorvn to have come from 
the mines at Limbodra in the Rajpipla State. 

Capital: Rajpipla, a pretty little town surrounded on 3 sides 
by the river Karjan with a population of about 15,000 and is studded 
with beautiful buildings principal amongst which are the Palace, 
Guest House, High School and the Gymkhana. 

Principal reforms introduced by His Highness the present Maharaja : 

\ I. Making all services pensionable. 2. Extension of the Survej' 
I Settlement System to every village in the State. 3. Making Primarj' 

! Education free and grant of liberal scholarships for secondary and 

higher education. 4. Liberal endowments for the benefit of widows 
and the destitute. 5. Encouragement to Trade and Industry. 
Introduction of the 1027 A. L. F. Varietj' of cotton throughout the 
State and development of Pressing and Ginning Industries. 6. Exten- 
sion of Railways. 7. Introduction and organisation of State Forces. 
8 . Introduction of the Legislative Council. <». Introduction of 
; beneficent measures tor relief of agricultural iiidebiedncss. 

Principal Officer: Mr. Pheroze D. Kothav.ala, ll.b., Dewan. 
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R AMPUR : Captain 
His Highness Alijah, 
Farzand-i-D I l p I z I K-I- 
l)AfL\TH-lNGLISHIA. Ml'KHLIS- 
vd-Dallah, Xasir-vl-Mulk. 
Amir-ul-Umara. X'awab Sir 
Saved Mohammed Kaza Ali 
Khan Bahadur, MiNrAiD-i- 
JANG K.C.S.I., O. Litt.. LL.D., 
Ruler ol Kampiir. The ruling 
family of Kampiir are Saycds 
and come from the famous 
Sadat-i-Bareha in the Miizaftar- 
nao.cr District (I'.P.i 

Born . 1 7tli Xo\ ember loob. 

Succeeded to the Gadi on zoth 
June 1030. Fducated at the 
Kajkumar College. Rajkot. 

a at ! led . In iQ’i, the 
daughter ol Sahebzada Sir 
.-\bdussamad Klian, Kt., C.I.E. 

His Highness has two .sons and 
si.x daughter.s. ;; 

Heir-Apparent: Col. X'awabzada Saved Murtaza Ali Khan ' 
Bahadur. Born on 22nd .Vovember 1023. Ij 

Hi.s Highness is the pro-Clianccllor of the Aligarh Muslim Univer- '' 
sity ; a member of the Standing Coinnuttee of the Chamber of Princes ; |j 
a Captain in the 2nd Kin.g George's Onn Gurkha Kifle.s ; a member of j 
the East India .V^sociation. and .Marlborough Club, London. I' 

Since the creation of the State of Rampur by Xawab Saved .\li l' 
Jlohammed Khan Bahadur in the middle of the i.Sth Century, invaluable ji 
service to .Moghul Kinperors, alliance with the British against F. ance || 
in 1771 and perfect devotion to His Imperial .Majesty during the j) 
Mutmy of 1^137 have been the landmarks of the history of his family. 
During the Great Mar of icjiy-iS Nawab Sir Saved Mohammed Hamid m 
A li Khan Bahadur rendered meritorious services to the British 1 
Government. 

Area oj Stale : .‘'02-54 square miles. 

Popiilatinn : 464,010. 

Itcveniie : Ks. ,51 lakhs. 
rennanCHl Salute: 15, guns. 

STATE COENaL. 

Prc.ndcnt. — Saved Bashir Hussain Zaidi, 15 . A. (Cantab.), 
13 ar-at-Law, Cku f Minidei. 

Heiiiherb . Mr, R. H. S.ci.ow.aa-, I.C.S.. I-inancc and Revenue 
Minister. Schebzada Abdi'l Jalil Khan, I’.C.S. Home 
Minister. 

Mr. Hori T,\i, Vkrmx, Bar-at-I.aw, Stale .Idvocate C- Munster 
huJiatee, J.ri^ishttire Peptutnunt. 

Secrelaty : Mr. Xasir Uddin JIasood, B..\. 
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R EWA: His IIighnessBandh- 
VESH JIaharaja Sir Gulab 
Singh Ju Deo Bahadur, 

G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., Maharaja of 
Rewa (liajput Baghel). 

Born : 1903 ; Ascended the gadi 
in 1918: invested with ruling 
powers in 1922. 

Educated : At the Daly College, 

Indore. 

Married : In 1919 a sister of 
His Highness the Maharaja of 
Jodhpur, and also married in 
1925 the daughter of His late 
Highness Maharaja Sir Madan 
Singh Bahadur, K.C.S.I., 

K.C.I.E., Ruler of Kishangarh. 

The Maharaja is a noted 
sportsman and has shot 555 
tigers. 

He was a delegate to all the 
three sessions of the Round Table 

Conference and was also a niembei of the Federal Structure 
Committee of the Conference. He is a member of the General 
Council of the Daly College and of the Managing Committee of King 
Edward Medical School, Indore. 



Heir-Apparent : Sri Yuvraj Maharaj Kumar Martand Singh 
Saheb {born in 1923). 

Area of State : 13,000 square miles. Population: 1,587,445. 

Revenue : Rs. 60,00,000. Salute : 17 guns. 

Rewa IS the largest and the easternmost State in the Central 
India Agency. The State is bounded on the North by the Banda, 
.\llahabad and Mirzapur Districts of the U. P., on the East by the 
Mirzapur District and the Feudatory State of Chhota Nagpur, on the 
South by the Central Provinces, and on the West by the States of 
Maihar, Nagod, Sohawal and Kothi. The State has a number of 
‘Waterfalls,’ some of which, Chachai and Keoti are famous for their 
height and grandeur. The State is very rich in mineral resources. 

On the executive side His Highness is assisted by a State Council 
of 7 members of which His Highness himself is the President. On the 
Judicial side there is a Chief Court consisting of Judges. A Raj Pari- 
shad consisting of 41 members with the number of officials and non- 
officials almost equal, has also been estabUshed to advise on such 
matters of public interest as are referred to it. His Highness takes 
very great interest in the Administration of the State and in the 
development of trade and industries for which purpose he has insti- 
tuted a State Bank with branches all over the State. 
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R A T L A M : Major- 
General His High- 
ness Sir Sajjan 
SiNGiiji. G.C.I.E.. K.C.S.I., 
K.CA'.O,, A.D C, to His 
Majesty the King-Emperor, 
Maharaja Sahib Bahadur of 
Katlam. 

Born : 13th J a n u a r 
1880, Descended from 
younger branch of Jodhpur 
family. He is the recognised 
head of the Rathor clan in 
fMalwaandisheldin high res- 
pect and esteem by the other 
Rajput I'iulers in Maiwa. 

Educated : At the Daly 
College at Indore. 

:l Succeeded his father (Sir Ranjit Singhji, K.C.I.E.) in 1893. 

Married : In 1902 a daughter of His Highness the 
I* Maharao of Cutch and in 1922, a daughter of the well-known 
Sod ha Rajput family of Jamnagar, by whom he has two 
daughters and ttvo sons. 

Served in European War (France) from April 1915 upto 
1918; was mentioned in despatches; was presented with 
“ Croi-x d' Officier of the Legion d’Honneur" by the French 
Government and was granted the honorary rank of Colonel 
in the British Army in 191S. Served in Afghan War in 1919. 
Was promoted to the rank of Major-General and appointed 
A.D.C. to His Majesty the King-Emperor in 1936, in which 
capacity he attended at the invitation of His Majesty, 
the London Coronation in May 1937. Has enjoyed an in- 
ternational reputation as a Polo player. 

Heir-Apparent: Mahar.ajkl'jiar Lokexdra Sixghji. 
Area of State : 693 square miles. Population: 107,321. 
Revenue : Rs. 10 lakhs. Salute : 13 guns (hjcal salute 15 guns). 
STATE COENat. 

PiCiidt’iil : His Highness theilaharap Sahib Bahadur. 

Deivcui a.-Cl Vi -e-Piesidtnt : Rao Sahib C M Sliroff, B. A. 
MeiiiOLi C jv.iici! ; -Major Shivji, Jagirdar of Gajoda, 

do. Mr. Raj Bahadur Saxena, B.Sc., LLB. 

, do. Mr. Dalpatram M. Bhatt, B.A. (Hon.), LL.B. 
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M AHARAJ Kumar Shree 

I-OKEADRA b. 1 G H , 

H E I R - A P P A R E X T , 

Ratlani State, Central India. 

Bout : gib Nor-ember loa/. 

Active and intelligent, the 
young Prince is very promising 
and has all the (luahties betitting 
his positioninlite. From his very 
young days he has shown signs 
ol great mental aptitude and 
capacity. 

In February 1034, the age 
of 7, the Maharaj Kumar acted 
as a page to Her K.vceiiency 
Lady \Mllingdoii and he acquit- 
ted himself very creditably. 

He met Their Excellencies I.ord 
Goschen, Lord Willuigdon. Lord Stanley and Lord Brabuuriie at the 
time ol their visits to Ratlain. 

When in England in 11137, the -Maharaj Kumar attended the Coro- 
nation at W'e.stminster .\blicy and had the honoiii to be inrited to all 
function.s including Lunches, Dinners. Garden Parties, etc., at 
Buckingham Palace and other jilaces, connected with His .M.ijcstr's 
Coronation. .Met Their Maji'sties Uie Kin.g and ( lueeii at Windsor Castle 
and Buckin.gham Palace. Was specially presented by the i jueeii Mother 
rvith a mug in commemoration of the Coronation, \hsited Olymjua, 
.Mdeisliot, Hurlin.ghain, etc. Was present at the Empire Garden I’arty 
to witness the Polo Tournament between India cs. the World. 

Education : Is preparing for the Senior Cambridge Examination 
under a European Guardian and Tutor, helped by an Indian ,\s,sistant 
and a Shastn. His Highness the Maharaja is himself directly super- 
vising the Prince's education. Attended Colet Court School, 
Hammersmith, London in 1937 during His Highness the -Maharaja's c isit 
on the occasion of the King's Coronation. 

Hobbits Riding .swimming, shooting, cricket, phy.sical training, 
drill, fenciipg, rowing, etc. Has a very good ear for music, especially 
English and takes great interest in the activities of the Indian Slates 
Purees Knit called the " lokendra Rides," named after him. 

Medals: Silver Jubilee .Medal, 1935 , Coronation .Medal, 1937. 
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S ACHIN: His Highness 

ilUBA - RIZ - UD - DAULAH, ] 
Muzzaffer - UL - MULK, I 

XosRAi-E- J ong, Nawab Baha- | 

DUR SiDI Mohommed Haider j 

iloHOMMED Yakut Khan, | 

Nawab of Sachin. i 

Born : iith September 1909. 
Succeeded : 19th November j 

1930- . , 1 ; 

Mamed: Her Highness Arjum- || 

and Bano, Sarkar-e- Aliya, Nawab 

Nusrat Zamani, Nawab- Begum ‘ 

of Sachin : the eldest sister of j 

His Highness the Nawab of 1; 

Loharu on 7th July 193°'' !l 

Highness Alimama Sultan Nur ; 
Mahal Nawab Vaqut Zamani 
Begum on 23rd July 1937 : and 
Her Highness Manzar Sultan 
Mumtaz Mabel Nawab Ma.ssar- 
rat Zamani Begum on 10th May 
1938. 

Educated : At home and later at the Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 
Sachin is the Senior Habshi State in India. The Rulers of Sachin 
are Habshi Mohommedans. and are the lineal descendants of Nawab 
Bahadur Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed Yakut Khan I. Over a family 
dispute for the Throne of Janjira Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed 
Yakut Khan I left Janjira and joined forces with the Peshwa. In 
1791 a triple treaty was concluded between Sidi Abdul Karim 
Mohommed Yakut Khan I, the Peshwa, and the East India Company, 
on the basis of an offensive and a defensive alliance. By this Triple 
Alliance Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed Yakut Khan I took the 
State of Sachin. The Ruler of Sachin is a Member of the Narendra 
Mandal (Chamber of Princes) in his own right and is internally fully 
Sovereign. The State pays no tribute either to the British Govern- 
ment or to any other State. 

Sachin : The Capital of the State and a pretty town on the B. B. 

& C. I. Railway. 

Dumas : The Summer Capital of the Ruler, is a delightful sea- 
resort ten miles by motor road from Surat. The only summer resort 
of its kind on the Western coast. Connected with Grand Trunk 
Telephone and other modern conveniences. Amusements in Dumas : 
Sea bathing, promenade, tennis, cricket, motoring, etc. 

Private Secretary : R.aj-e-Manya Sardar Amb.aprasad M.athur- 
Military Secretary : Sardar Rafiq-e-Khas Thakore Natwar- 
siNHji Parb.atsinhji Vansia. 

Address : Qasre Sultan, Dumas (Sachin State). 
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S ANGLI : Captain His 
Highness Meherban 
Shrimani Sir Chinta- 
MANRAo Dhundirao alias Appa 
Saheb Patwardhan, K.C.I E., 
Raja of Sangli. 

Born : 1890. Ascended the 

Gadi in 1903. Educated at the 
Rajkumar College at Rajkot. 
Her Highness is the daughter of 
Sir M, V. Joshi, K.C.I. E., B.A., 
LL.B., Advocate of Amraoti, Ex- 
Home Member of the Govern- 
ment of Centra! Provinces. 

Heir : Shrimant Ra/- 
KUMAR Madhavrao alias Rao 
Saheb Patw.ardhan Yuvraj, 

B.A. 



Area of the State : 1,136 sq miles. 

Population : 258,442. 

Revenue : The gross revenue of the State based on the average of 
the actual receipts for the past five j-ears is Rs. 15,80,906. 

Salute: 9 guns permanent and II personal. Enjoys First Class 
Jurisdiction, I. power to try for capital offences any persons except 
British subjects. 

Has for many years served as Member of the Standing Committee 
of the Chamber of Princes and is still a member. Served also as 
Member of the First and Second Round Table Conferences and as a 
member of the Federal Structure Committee. 

His Highness the Raja Saheb is assisted by the Executive Council 
consisting of four members. Diwan- Bahadur K. Y. Brahma, B.A., LLB., 
C.I.E., M.B E , is the President. Rao Bahadur Y. A. Thombare| 
B.A., is the Duvan and Yice-l’resident. Mr. M. H. Liniave is the 
Second Councillor and High Court Judge and Mr. A. R. Mahishi is the 
Third Councillor. 


i| 


The total number of Co-operative Societies is 86, made up of 78 
agricultural and 8 non-agricultural. Besides these there are 4 
! Co-operative Banks, one Co-operative Sale-Shop and one Co operative 
Union. Of the four Banks, one is a Co-operative Land Jlortgage 
Bank recentl}’ established for the protection of indebted agriculturists 
in the State and a special Tribunal has been created for trying their 
j suits. 

i The State has (a) three Boys’ High Schools, one Girls’ High School 

j and one Mahila Vidyalaya or School for Adult Women, and (i) one 
I Hospital, five dispensaries and one Maternity Home. 
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S ANT; M A H A R A K A S H R '. 

Jorawarsinhji, the present Ruler 
of>ant>LU-- Born on 24th March 
1S81, I nstalled on the Gadi in 1896. 
Formally invented with fuH power:; 
on loth May 1902 

Fdu.Mttd in the Rajkumar College. 
Rajkot, and was associated with the 
administration of the State for more 
than a year preparatory to his beiiig 
invested with full powers, 

Heis an intelligent Prince who keeniv 
supervises the administration of the State 
During his regime manv improvement:? 
have been made and the State is 
making good progress : The revenue 
of the State increased — Its lands have 
been surveyed and regular settlement 
introduced — Provision for English edu- 
cation made for the first time and 
Primary and Secondary education made 
free throughout the State — Election 
- , , ... . ^ , system sanctioned for Municipality — 

^arcity alio asr,cu|tumts 6urmg the time oi 

cheap rate of interest. Other unprovements ' 

the towns of Sant and Rampur, clock tower , 

also been made. The regime of Maharana Shr i =, hed 

of rosea. Famine and lean years had made the nnannai , .v ' „ 

satisfactory; but ndse management has been mstrumentil Ckeepingns head up.' 
ge„^ture^s^^™?e Gad.'atdibi DS's'rfgM 1 a^b^e'^; 

recognised and confirmed by Government. ^ right of adoption has been 

Dicing the Great War the servicesof^the Rajaji Saheb were appreciated by Govern- 

Rajaji to be a 


DRiit. The Government were also pleased to rcco'uuse the rJht 
memberof the Chamber of Prinres r -cu.uise tue right of the 


memberof the Chamber of Princes. 

The Ruling Family in the Sant State belone to the Pmr » d • ♦ 

and are believed to have descended from the celebrated fam^iv 
Bhoj of Uiiain. They first came down from DhS-Tna seuSd a .b"'* 

the 13th Century at Sant. The founder of the family was Rana 

Limdev was forced to leave Jhalod and establisUed\iiaself at Sant' *' brotbci 

With effect from the ist April loi-*. all the RnmKas> cfe,*_ . .... 

Political relation with the Government of India through th^\jent 

for the Guj.irat States and Rrsident at Baroda with h^d onan^rs st n Governor-General 
the Sant State has been m direct pohtical relation with the Governmen't'lf' In*a.“ 

The super\'ision and management of the Vaccinatmfi ricaeso,^ ^ 1 

been transierred to the State from ist December 1933, by Govern'menTa" d tl 'ri, 

Officer of the State has been appointed as the head of fbe department' ^ Medical 

Unrestricted control and management of the State schools a. < j . .0 o. , 

by Government from ist May 1933. transferred to the State 

-Dt.i' of ll\ • ;>'>| s.ju.ir* '\hl- ^ 

}‘n^^u!illh‘>' .s?, r. ;i .(of r • ..t I'll! 

A'l tii'K 1:.- I lij HU- 

Heir-apparent: Mahar\j Ki m^R Sori 


Mi'il!.,' Ih 


\. I I »!\ I < il \. I! \ , 


On ist December 1907. 
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IVTaHARAJKUIIAR Shri 
JI Heir- 

Apparent, Sant State, Gujarat i"*' 

Born 1st December 1907. ^ ' *'' '^ 

Education: Elementary .. 

V ’ _?W|^ ' 

education at home under highlj- r ^ 

qualified tutors. Joined Raj- 

kumar College. Rajkot. Passed 

Diploma Examination of the 

Rajkumar College, Rajkot. _ 

Joined Princes School at , .M §^m 

Baroda and passed the School llLiiA— *• ■ *’ ■ 

Leaving Certificate Examina- 
tion of the Bombay University in 19^5. Joined Baroda College. 
At School and College, he has won several Cups, Prizes and Medals 
in tournaments. A good tennis and football player. 




Joined Baroda College. 


Marriage : On the 15th May 102S married Maharajkuinari Shri 
Rajkunverba, the eldest daughter of Maharajkumar Saheb Shri 
Vijayrajji, Heir-.\pparent, Ciitcli State, Bluij. 

The Maharajkumar has travelled widely. He first sailed for 
England in the year 1935 to attend the Jubilee celebrations Again 
sailed for England in 1937 to attend the Coronation of His Majestj- 
King George VI and Queen Elizabeth. Toured the Continent and 
returned to India in 1938. 

DECORATIONS. 

Silver Jubilee Medal, 1935. Coronation Medal, 1937. 

CLUBS. 

Member of the W'illingdon Sports Club. Bombay and the Royal 
Western India Turf Club, Bombay. 


Address : Santrampur, Sant State, Gujarat. 
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S IRilOOR : His Highness 
Lieutenant Maharaja 
Rajendra Prakash Baha- 
dur, the present Ruler of Sirmoor 
comes from a collateral branch 
of the ruling house of Bhati 
Rajputs of Jaisalmer in Raj- 
putana which has been in posses- 
sion of the State since A. D. 1095. 
The Ruler enjoys full judicial 
and adininistratir e pouers. 

Born . loth January 1912. 
Area of the State : 1141 

square miles Annual revenue 
10,00,000 Population : 148,568. 
Salute : II Guns. 

In recognition of his excep- 
tional administrative abilities 
the present Ruler was installed 
to the gaili m November, 1933 
iihen he was only 21 years old 
He has introduced remarkable 
constitutional and administrative changes within the short period of 
se\-en j'ears since he took the reins of government He has set up a 
council of Ministers who do not only advise him on all important 
matters of administration but are also re.->ponsible for the successful 
running of the departments under each. He has completely separated 
the judiciarv from the e.Necutive by treating a separate High Court 
with a bench of two judges He has introtlnced all possible beneficent 
activities in the State under his personal supervision. He is easily 
accessible and is in constant contact even with the poorest of his 
subjects Minute details of every branch of administration interest 
him very much. He work.s hard m the interest of his people and is 
fully keeping up the traditions of his illustrious forebears who have ever 
been recognized as rulers running a model administration He is a 
young man of versatile genius and has been taking keen interest in all 
the federal and administrative discussions affecting the States carried on 
in regional groups and in the Chamber. He has thus year been elected 
as a member of the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes. 

The Rural I'plift Committee ivhich was appointed by him in the 
year 1937 to niake an economic survey of the State and go into the 
amount and extent of rural indebtedness has submitted its report. 
In pursuance of its recommendations a permanent Rural Develop- 
ment Board has been formed The actisTties of this Board cover 
Co-operative movement. Co-operative Banking, ilarketing, Education, 
Medical help, Communication and Industries The Co-operative 
mo' ement has reccu ed a great impetus from the activities of this 
Board and is rapidly extending to all the villages. The question of 
Rural Indebtedness, which is only ten times the land revenue in this 
State as compared to the arc-rage of nineteen times in the rest of 
India, has been taken up seriously by this Board. This question, 
difficult as it IS, has been tackled by an enactment, the Sirmoor 
Relief of Indebtedness Act on the one hand and by the Nahan 
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National Bank on the other. A Central Agricultural Demonstration 
Farm is going to be set up very soon and various cottage industries 
are to be introduced within two or tfiree months An Agricultural 
Exhibition takes place every year, which is utilized to teach the 
agriculturists by means of lectures, slides and demonstrations all the 
modern methods of agriculture, maternity and chiid-welfare, and j 
village hygiene and sanitation. 

Many prohibitive restrictions on the shooting of wild animals 
have been removed. Every cultivator has been allowed free grazing 
for a certain number of cattle. Several important concessions and 
forest rights have been given to the agriculturists The questiop of 
consolidation of holdings and fixity of tenures is being seriously' con- 
sidered by the Development Board Several primary and upper | 

primary schools for boy's have been opened in villages. A scheme 1 

for Free Primary' Education of a tv'pe be..t .suited to the needs of ! 
agriculturists is being worked out The Mandalsa Kanya Mahavidya- j 
laya, which was started about three years ago is now a full hedged 
Girls’ High School. 

Communications are being developed very rapidly . The construc- 
tion of a main road connecting Xahan with the Tehsil head.-juarters 
of Renka a distance of about zz miles is already under construction. 
Feeder roads are being developed by the Di-strict Board, and village 
roads are being constructed by’ co-operative method.s in the villages 
where Co-operative Societies exist In addition to the existing j 
Allopathic Hospitals and dispensaries which e.xist at Nahan and 
at the Tehsil headquarters, and the St John Ambulance touring I 
doctor, qualified Vaids have been appointed to administer indigenous 1 
medical aid to the agriculturists. ! 

The Maharaja, an all-round sportsman, takes great interest in 
the training and progress of the Sirmoor Sapper? and Miners, com- 
manded by an experienced English Military Officer, Major C .\ Grant 
Rundle, M C. The Force served in .\fghanistan and offered aid in 
Egypt, They served in Mesopotamia aUo, but were unfortunately 
shut up with General Townshend’s force? in Kut, and only' a small 
portion of the corps, which was employ'ed at the base at B.isra, escaped 
capture On the outbreak of the War in 1939 His Highness offered 
Rs, 50,000 as his first contribution for War Purposes I' lind, which was 
thankfully accepted by His Excellency the Crown Representative His 
Highness further put his personal services and the services of his troops 
at the disposal of the Government. The Rc-organizatnm and the ; 
training of the Sirmoor Sappers are going on verv fast fur this puniosc. | 

COUNCIL. 

His Hh'Hnf-Ss tuf Maharaja Sahkb Bahadi-r. Mr. X \ Rov. M \ , l.L R , Vorcizn 
and Political , Mr. R. G. Abbbi. BA (XI"), Revenue Mui’shr , Mr I'. S.i.xpna, 

B.A , P C.S (Rftd ), Minister for Law and Justice \ Mr. Bhagunnt Swanip, B A., LL B , 
Council Secretary. 

HIGH COURT. 

Mr. Gaiin Prashad Saxena, (Retd. Dtst. and Sessions JiuiKe, W P l, Chief Justice ; Mr. 
Krishna Swamp, B A. {Pondon?, Bar-at-Law, Judefi^ High Court ; Mr Jagdish Singh, B A., 
Registrar ; Mr. Sukh Darshan Singh Chauhan, M A . LL B., State AdvKute. 

BUBAL DEVELOPMENT BOARD. 

Mr X”. X 'Row M , Foreign and Political Minister . Chairman ; Mr Mohan I al 

fain, Registrar. Co-operative Societies, Vice-Chairman-, Rui Bvihailur Kadha Kishan. 

P.C.S. {Retd, beputv Cummibsioner, Punjab), District Collcifor. Dr indcr Singh Marwah, 

M.B B.S., F.K.SPS., L.M , BOG., Chief Medual Oputr, M^nWer , Mr Ganga 
Bishan Tewari, Ph D. Conservator of Forests, Member; .Mr J S P.irinar, B.A, Bar-at* 
Law, Joint Registrar, Co-optrahve Societies, Secretary, Mr J.igdish Mitra Trchan, 
B.Sc’, C.E., Stale Engineer, Member. 
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T ONK : His Highness 
Said-ud-Daulah Wazir- 
ul-Mulk Nawab Hafiz 
Sir Mohammed Saadat Ali 
Khan Bahadur Sowlat-i- 
JuNG, G.C.I.E., Nawab of 
Tonk State (Rajputana), is 
an Afghan of the Buner tribe 
known as Salarzie. 

Born : 1879. 

Ascended the Gadi on 23rd 
June 1930 on the death of his 
father H.H. Sir Mohammed 
Ibrahim Ali Khan Bahadur, 
G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. 

Educated : Privately and is 
an Arabic and Persian Scholar, 

Area of State : 2,553 square miles. 

Population : 317,360 according to census of 1931. 

Revenue : Rs, 21,76,283. Salute : 17 guns. 

The administration of the State is carried on by His Highness 
with the help of a State Council, which has also recently been 
reorganised and put on a firmer constitutional basis by the 
pMsing of the State Council Act. A State Assembly consisting 
of 27 members with representatives of urban and rural area has 
been introduced. All education is free throughout the State. 
The personnel of the State Council is as follows 

ADMINISTRATION. 

President : His Highness the Nawab Sahib Bahadur. 

Vice-President and Finance Member : Lt.-Col G W Ander- 
son, C.I.E. 

Home Member : Khan Bahadur Sahibz.ida Mohd Abdul 
Tawwab Khan Salar-i-Jung. 

Development Member: Khan Bahadur Maulvie Mohd. 
Maula Baksh, M.A. 

Judicial Member : Khan Bahadur Maulvie Shamsul 
Hasan. 

Revenue Member : Syed Nasiruddin Hyder 
Secretary : M. Syed Maqul Ahmad, B.A 
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T ripura : captain his 

Highness Bishama- 

SaMARA-BijOYEE ilAHA- 
MAHODAYA PaNCHA SRIJEKTA 
Maharaja Manika’a Sir Bir 
Bikraai Kishore Dev Varman 
Bahadur, K C S I., Maharaja 
of Tripura, 

Born . loth Aiujust, igoti 
Succeeded to the Gadi : On the 
death of his father on 13th 
Au.iiust, 1023, and ivas inr'ested 
rvith full administrative powers 
on the iijth Aij^iist, 102 j 

Mamed : On the loth 
January, loao the sixth 
daughter of Late Maharaja Sir 
Bha,a;abati Prasad Singh Saheb 
Bahadur, K.C IE, K B E , of 
Balrampur (Oudh), and on her 
death m Xuveniber 1930, 
inamed, for the second time, 
the eldest dairuhter of Capt H H Maheiuha Maiiaraja Sir Vad\ endra 
Singh Bahadur, K C,S.[ , KC IE, Mahaiaja ol i’anna (C.I.J Has 
one son and two daugliters. 

Heir-A pparent Maharajkuiuar Snla-Srijut Knit Liikram Kishore 
Dev Varnian Bahadur. Ana of the State. 3,110 square miles 
Petmanent Salute: 13 Guns PoptiUilioii 3.^2,430 (1031 Census). 
Revenue: (Dicliijnig Zemindiint^) : Ks 33.42,104 (based on the aver- 
age of five years). 

Capital: AGAHTAL.V, a pretty and uell-laid town, 5 miles 
from Aldiaiira Jii (A B, Rly ) 

Reaeation . Tennis, shootin,g and big-gaiiie hunting 

The Maharaja Saheb takes keen interest in administrative affairs, 
Public M'orks and Development and has exteiisu ely toured in India 
and abroad. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE STATE. 

Chief MintUer ■ .M inyahak \ R.il J C Sis Bahai*! r, B .V B.U S. (KetJ 1 
MtntOer of Lf/iiil Selj-Goiernihent : Mam ahak.i Raja S.inii. R \sa Bodh J l no Bah.iduk, 
F K G S. 

Finance .\IiHiiUr ■ Rai J. M Ch.atierjee B-ahaduk, M A , B C S (Kiia } 

Minister ot Develofiiunh : Thakik K aahm Kt .m.ak Sim.i, s.ahiu. 

Miniitee of Puhhc Health : J>R M. M M.aji muak [ MS 

Chief Secreiuiy to H H : Km Deavav K 111 it Bahaih r, .M A , R 1, 

Private Secretary to H H. & Otluer-tn-eharge, At»:\ Ihni Cart .Mah ir \jku-MAR D. K. 
De\ Vakmaa Bahaui r 

Military Seiutary to H H : Major Iai aear P K ])t\ \ .arman Bahadu.r 

.tsAll Mihhiri Seerehirv : Ki mar Kami nuka Kishore Dla Naraia.n Bahadur, B 

Chief Justice ■ I.T. K C Nad, .M B E , Bar-at-I aaa' 

Slate Engineer CAi i. J. N. Bhaui ri, B .A , B t , el* . 

Finance Seirehirv ■ Kai Sahib S. C. Ulir 

.\ait> Deu’iins . 'Ihaklr Kebah Moiean Di v A'araian (Raa ft jH } 

Mr j. X Mittir (Eorest= ) 

CommanJant of the State Forces ■ JIajor Raxa Jodha Jim. Bahadur, M B E , M C., [ -A 
Commissioner of Pol-ci : RaiBahadirG K. Ui q. 

Offieer-in-Churee, Reserve Forest & A tturestation : Kuaear N, L Dev \arman Bah.adur. 
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T R A V A N C O R E : His 
Highness Sri Padmana- 

E H A D A S A A N C H I 
P A L A Sir Bala Rama 
Varma Kulasekhara 
Kiritapati Manney Sultan 
Maharaja Raja Ramaraja 
Bahadur Shamsher Jang, 
G.C.I.E., D.Litt. (Andhra), 
Maharaja of Travancore. 

Born : 7th Xovember 1912. 
Ascended the Musnad on 1st 
September 1924. Inv'ested 
'Mth Ruling Powers on 6th 
Xovember 1931. 

Educated . Privately. 

His Highness is Colonel-in-Chief 
of the Travancore State Forces. 

i . Travancore is one of the most populous and important of 

! Indian States and occupies the south-west corner of the Indian 

|l Peninsula. It is bounded on the North by the State of Cochin and 

j Ae District of Coimbatore, on the East by the Districts of Madura, 

I Ramnad and Tinneveliy and on the South and West by the Indian 

ii Ocean and the Arabian Sea. It is one of the most picturesque 

j, portions of India, containing an extensive hill region, numerous rivers, 

|[ and a succession of backwaters and vast forests. 

j! The State now stands in the forefront of educated India. Ac- 

1 , cording to the Census of 1931. the number of literate.s per 100 of the 

; population, excluding children under 5 years of age is 28-9 For 

males, the figures are 40-8 per 100, and for females i6'8. 



Although the Ruler of Travancore is legally the source of all 
authority, judicial, administrative and legislative, vet for more than 
half a century the Maharajas have acted as constitutional monarchs, 
without however failing to maintain effective personal contact 
with the administration of the State, His Highness the present 
Maharaja, has not only sedulously adhered to these great traditions 
o his House, but has readily responded to all the legitimate aspirations 
of his subjects. In November 1936, HR Highness promulgated the 
epoch-making Proclamation throwing open all the templSs under 
his control and that of his Government to all classes of Hindus 
including those hitherto regarded as untouchables, a reform which 
evoked universal satisfaction and thankfulness all over the world 
By another Proclamation m November 1937, a University designed 
specially to promote technological studies and research has been 
established. The Government of His Highness have taken in hand the 
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first instalment of a scheme of 
nationalising the transport system 
of the State, and have established 
the Travancore Credit Bank for 
granting long-term loans to the 
agriculturists and small indus- 
trialists of the 
State. To reduce 
unemployment and 
to exploit the im- ^ 

mense natural re- t 

sources of the ■ 

State, the Govern- 
ment have embark- 
ed upon a pro- 
gramme of ■pi 

industrialisation. 

Among the first 

fruits of the State’s KM 

policy of Indus- 

trialisation m a 3 ’ BK 

be mentioned, the 

Pallivasal Hr'dro- Hp 

Electric Scheme, 

the Ceramic Kactorv 

at Kundara and the IIP 

Travancore Sugars MK 

and Chemicals Ltd. 

The last mentioned g 

CO r'p orated' in 
Travancore and is 
manufacturing, be- 
sides Sugar, d)i ) hhhhhmm 
varieties of pharma- 
ceutical products H.H. Malta 
such as liniments, vatt Buyi 
liquid e.vtracts, Hts 1 


liquors, pulves, spirits, syrups and 
specialities including caffeina- 
spirin, aspirin and lysol. 

The Government of the State is 
conducted in the name and under 
the control of His 
Highness the 
Maharaja. There is 
a Legislature con- 
sisting of an Upper 
and a I.ower House, 
with a majority of 
elected members 
possessing 
large legislative and 
financial powers 
L and powers of in- 

*• ^ terpeilation. 


Trivandrum, the 
capital of Travan- 
core, is a terminus 
of the South Indian 
Railway. The 
whole State is 
covered by a net- 
work of roads and 
canals with a well 
regulated system 
of road and water 
tiansport. There 
exists also a weekly 
air mail service 
between Bombay 
and Trivandrum. 
This has been 
extended to 


ceutical products H.H. Miiharani Selu Par- and Trivandrum, 
such as liniments, vati Buyi. Mother of This has been 
liquid e.vtracts, Hts Highness. extended to 

Trichinopoly which is on the Madras-Colonibo Air Mail Route. 

Area of the State : 7,625 square miles. Popidahon : 5,095,973 as 

per census of 1931. Revenue: Rs. 264 I.akhs. Salute: 19 guns, 
local 21 guns. 

Heir-Apparent : His Highness Martanda Varina EIa 3 'a Raja. 

Heir-Presumptive : His Highness Prince Avittam Thiriinal, 

The Andhra University has conferred the title of D.Litt. on 
His Highness the Maharaja and Her Highness the Maharani, mother 
of H. H. the Maharaja. The Benares Hindu Universiti- has conferred 
the title of D.I.itt. on Her Highness the Maharani. 

Deivan : Sachivottaraa Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar, K.C.I.E., LI. D. 
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U daipur : lieut.- 

CuL. Hi> Highness 
M AHARAJAHimiRAJ 

^Iahakaxa Shrek Sir 
B H U P A L S I X G H J I 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I., Ruler 
of Udaipur, the Premier 
State in Rajputana. 

Born : 22nd Rebruary 
1884. 

Married : First the 

daughter of the Thakur 
of Auwa in Marwar in 
March 1910, after her 
demise, the daughter 
! of the Thakur of Achhrol of Jaipur in February 1911 
,! and then to the daughter of the Thakur of Kluidala in 
■! Marwar in January 192S. 

Educated : Privately. 

Area of the State : 12,753 square miles. 

!! Population: 1,586,910. Revenue: Rs. So, 00, 000. 

I Permanent Salute : 19 guns, f.ocal 21 guns, 

j Heir-Apparent : M.ahaka] Kumar Siirf.e Bhagw.at 

Singh ji. 

j ST.ATE ADMIMSTRATION. 

Prime Minister .- llv.ww Bahadur Sir T. Yuay 

PtAGHAVACUABYAt. K.B.E. 

Finance Minister. -V. C. rH.VTXERji, Eso. 
RevenueMinister . — ^Tej Sinh.a Mehta. Eso., b.a., ll.b. 
Judicial and Education Minister. -Ratilal Intani 
Eso., B.A. 

j Home IM mister , f apt. Rao Manohar Singh.ii op 

I Bhopalnag.ab. 

!; Private Secretary : 

i; Pandit Ramgopalji Trivedy. 
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A KALKOT ; K A j A Shri- 
MANT A' I J A Y S I X H 

■ Fattesixh Bhosle, Raja 

j| Saheb of Akalkot 

Bo>n : 13th December 1915. 

Education ; Studied at 
' Bishop’s High School, Poona. 

Passed the Diploma E.xamma- 
tion of the Rajkumar College, 

; Rajkot, with distinction in 

I English and Science. Attended 

the Deccan College, Poona. 

Took administrative training in 
Bangalore for a year and a half. 

Recitation : Shooting, riding, 

; tennis, motoring and racing 

Clubs : Vice-Patron of the 
Cricket Club of India : AYestern 
India Automobile -Association 
and AA'estern India Turf Club. 

Adariiage in 1934 "’ith Princess Kainala Devi of Gwalior who 
unfortunately expired 111 1934 

Area of State : 49S Square miles. 

Population : 92,605, according to the census of 1931. 

lucoine : Rs 7,58,000. 

Capital : -Akalkot. 

Judicial: Independent High Court of Ju<licaturc 

The present Ruler is extremely popuUu among his subjects who.se 
welfaie and prosperity are his constant aim in life. Shrimant Raja 1 

Saheb is alive to the rapid pro.gress going on in the civilised world, and ns 1 

such has declared that a Rayat -Assembly with non-official majorit\- will 
soon be established in the -State. Priniaiy education m i illacc schools 
' has been declared irce since i3-i-:-io37. Both prim, ir\' and second.sry 

I, education is imjiarted free to girls of all castes and creeds. Scholar- 

shijisand free education in secondary and higher educational institutions 
|! are given to poor and deserving students Sejiarate High School for girls 

I has been newly opened There is a fully equipjK’d liosjutal at the I 

[1 Capital with a branch at Karajgi. A new branch at Pihv Petha i.s shortiv 1 

j to be opened There are many places of interest in the State, chiet of j 

I which are: the \\ ater AA'orks at Sangw i, co.stiiig about eleven lacs ! 

and the -Armoury Hall in the Old Palace. There is a Alunicipalitv at 
|| -Akalkot and Taluka Local Board The scheme of opening a Central 

i! Bank at Akalkot is under consideration. Town Planning and remosml ; 

i' of congestion in the town is going on rapidly -A development j 

I Scheme of town-extension is in progress and all possible facilities are 

being given for the same to the public j 

Dewan : Captaix G. B. Deshmukii. ; 
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o£ the Mahoiniuedan and Maiatlia 
complete independence. 


B H AD A RWA ; S H r i M A N T 
(X A M D A R) T H a K O R E 

Saheb Shree Xatver- 
siXHjt Raxjiisin'Hji, Ruler of 
Bhadarwa 

Bn>H ■ 19th November 1903. 
Succeeded to the Gadi . z6tli 
April 1935 and formally invested 
with powers on 7th October 

1033 

y.ducated .\t R a j k u m a r 
Colleijo, Rajkot 

Family descent ■ The Ruling 
family belong to the ^'aghela 
clan of Rajputs and trace their 
descent from the famous Karan 
X’aghela, the last Rajput King 
of C.ujarat In the middle of 
the Fifteenth Century, they 
migrated and established them- 
selves at Jaipur, the old capital 
ot the State During the period 
invasions the State preserved its 


of the River Main 


Capital : Bhadarwa is sitviated on the banks 
I with its ancient temples and ramparts 


Area : 27 Square miles There are several Wantas in the 

Baroda State. Population: ii.oqS Souls. Revenue: Rs. 1,14,000. 

j Marriage Relations : The Ruler married on 14th December 1930, 

j[ Shree Jijirajkunvarbasaheb of Rajpar (Kathiawar) The State is 
ll connected by marriage ties with Dhrangadhra, Sayla, Dhrol Alirajpur, 
; etc. ' ' ' ‘ Jr > 


Powers: The State enjoy.s full Civil powers and in Criminal 
matters up to 7 years R. I. and hne up to Rs 10,000. The Ruler is a 
Representative Member in the C hamber of Pnn. fs 


Prog, ess and Reforms ' The State is loyal to the British Govern- 
ment and IS verj- progressive. Survey settlement has been introduced 
and farmers are given rights over the lands. The Deccan Agricultural 
Relief Act is, with necessary modification, upihied to the State with a 
view to giving relief to the tarmers. lidiication and Medical relief are free 
throughout the State. Then- is one middle school up to five standards, 
in the capital. the capital is supplied with electricitv and has water- 
wurkb. The State maintaiub an adeijuait- anr] emcient btatf 


Address : Bhadarwa (Gujarat States Agency) 
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B T L K H A ; Darbar Shri 
Ravatwala Sahib, the 
Ruling Chief of Bilkha, 
belongs to the Oghad Virani 
Branch of the illustrious Yala 
Kathis. Born on the 19th 
of January 1906. Educated at 
the Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 

Darbar Saheb exercises 
Jurisdiction of the old fourth 
class over the Alawala Group 
Estate. 

Darbar Shn Kanthadwala of 
Bilkha died in the year 1023 
without any male issue Darbar 
Shri Ravatwala Saheb, the 
present Ruling Chief of Bilkha, 
put forward his claim to succeed 
to the whole Taluka of Darbar 
Shri Kanthadwala, while the 
other Bhagdars claimed parti- 
tion of the Giras according to 
the old Kathi custom of equal division. The Chief of Bilkha 
succeeded in getting the Rule of Primogeniture applied to the Taluka 
of late Darbar Shri Kanthadwala. He ascended the Gadi on the 19th 
of January 1928. Finally, as a result of recent exchanges between 
the several Shareholders of Jetpur, the Chief Saheb got the exclusive 
possession of and J urisiliction over iiiiportaiit towns such a-> Bilkha 
Mendarda and Cliital Thus, the Cliiel Saheb rightly earned the title 
of “ The maker of modern Bilkha,” as alter the Chief Saheb succeeded 
to the Gadi. Bilkha has niidergoiie a marvellous change during 
the last decade. 

The Chief Saheb married Ba Shn Devkunverba Saheb in 
February 1928 The Hetr-afipareut Prince Jaswantsinliji, born 
on 19th November 1928, is 11 years of age, and is at present 
studying in the Kathiawar Public School at Rajkot. 

The Chief Saheb of Bilkha i.s a keen sportsman taking a good deal 
of interest in Riding, Cricket, Tenm.s. Billiards, Golf and Yollev Ball. 
He won the Kathiawar Gymkhana 1931) Tennis Challenge Cup and the 
Billiards Cup. He also won this year” the Gibson Vullev-Ball Challenge 
Shield.” He is a good “ Shikari " and very recently shot two lions 
in his part of the Gir Forest He possesses some of the best Kathi 
Racing horses. 

Area of the State is 135 Sq. Tides. 

Population is 33,000. 

Revenue: Rs. 5,10,000 yearly. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS, 

Dewaii : Mr. J. R, J-ani. B .\ . I.L B. 

Revenue Secretaiy : Mr D M Josiii, 

General Secretary : Mr. M. K P.asdit, B.-\ , LL.B 
Tutor : Mr. N. M. Kaji, B.A., I.L.B. 
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J A M B U G H O D A ; Rasa 
Shri Raxjits.'nhji Gam- 
BHiKSiNuji is the present 
Ruler of Jambuehoda State. 

Bom: On 4th Januarv iSya. 

Succeeded on a 7th September 
1017. Installed on the Badi on 
and h'ebruary lOiS. Educ.' At 
tlie kajkumar Colleae, Rajkot. 

The State first came into rela- 
tions uith tile Biitish Govern- 
ment in iSao A.U., and by a 
subse'tueut Treaty executed, tn 
the year 1S39 A.D.. the State 
came to be ranked as a “ pro- 
tected State " under the acfiis of 
the British Government. The 
State is now in direct political 
relations with the Government 
of India through the Gujerat 
States .\ycncy. TheRuleris the 
fountain-head ul all authority. He enjoys plenary powers in civil 
and criminal inatteri. and has powers of life and death over his 
.subjects. Sentences of death rei'unrc the eonfirmation of the 
Resident for the Gujerat States. 

The Rana Saheb was the founder of the .Mahikantha. Rewa Kantha 
Chiefs’ -Association, and in that capacity he pre.sented the case of 104 
smaller States of thc.se Agencies before the Indian States Knquiry’ 
Committee t'Financial) at Bombay in Tebruary 1032. He is a patron 
member of the .-All-India Kshatriya .Mahasabha and the Cntch, Kathia- 
war and Gujerat Rajjnit Sainai, and also a member of the Willingdon 
Sports Club, Bombay and .\ycncy Gymkhana. Clodhra. 

The Rana Saheb is e.vtremely popular among his subjects who.se 
welfare and prosperity arc his constant aims in hie. During his 
regime he has etlected sevt-ral improvements iu eilueation, medical relief, 
agriculture, coinmumcatioiis, etc., with the result that the State is 
making good progress in all directions. A thorougli overhauling of the 
administrative machinery of the State, and the separation of the 
judiciary and executive as well as the construction of buildings for 
Hospitals, Schools, I.ibrary, Telcjihone hues, Guest Houses, and irriga- 
tion wells, tanks, etc., mark his progressive rule. The Rana Sahebis a 
keen sportsman and has bagged O2 {'anthers and two tigers. He is also 
a keen social reformer. The Ruler's loyalty, devotion and helpfulness 
to the British Government are wcTl-known. During the Great AVar 
he sent a number oi recruits and contributed liberally to the several 
AVar Funds. 

“ On the outbreak of war in Sejifember lypj. the Ruler offered to 
place the entire resources ol his State at the disposal of Government 
and also offered luniself for active service on the war front.” 

Area: 143 square miles. PopuUitiou : 11,385 Souls. Revenue: 

Rs. 1,42,000. Heir-cippavent : Alaharajkumar Shri Digvijaysinhji, 
born on 12th August 1922. 
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M AHARAJ KUMAR Shri 
Digvijaysixhji, the 
Yuvraj Saheb of Jam- 
bughoda, a full-powered State in 
the Gujerat States Agencv, was 
born on August 12, 1922 He 
comes of the Parmar Clan of 
Rajputs who once ruled over 
Malwa, The Maharajkumar 
began his educational career at 
the age of 7. and joined the 
Hartshorne Anglo-Vernacular 
School at Jambughoda in 
January 1929 After finishing 
his education locally, he 
proceeded in the year 1932 to 
Panchgani to receive secon- 
dary education. He joined the European Boys’ High School, Panchgani 
and stayed there under the care of a European governess Mrs 
Robinson. At the School as well as in the Debating Society and on 
the play ground he always distinguished himself by his penetrating 
intelligence and .sportsmanlike spirit, .\fter a brilliant career at the 
Boys' High School, he very recently passed the Senior Cambridge 
Examination with credit. This year he was due to proceed 
to England for further education at the Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, where he has already received admission ; but owing to 
the War, he will for the present receive his academic education at the 
Elphinstone College, Bombay. After the termination of the War 
he will proceed to Cambridge to qualify in History^, Economics 
and Law Tripos. 



The Maharajkumar is a keen Shikari and has bagged as many as 
1 1 panthers and one tiger. During vacation time whenever the 
Maharajkumar returns to his State, he utilises his holidays to get into 
closer touch with his subjects. 

On the occasion of the Silver Jubilee of His Imperial ilajesty 
late King George V, the Maharajkumar was awarded the Sih er Jubilee 
Medal. Address : Jambughoda. 
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J AMKHANDI: Raja 
Shrimant Shankarrao 
Appasaheb Patwar- 
DHAN, Raja Saheb of Jam- 
khandi. 

Born : 1906. 

Invested with full powers 
in May 1926. 

Educated in the Rajaram 
College, Kolhapur, and then 
privately. 

Married in 1924 Shrimant 
Soubhagyavati L i 1 a v a t i b a i 
Saheb, Ranisaheb of Jamkhandi, 
daughter of Madhavrao Moresh- 
war, the late Chief, the Pant 
Amatya of Bavda. 

Heir : Shrimant Parashu- 
RAMRAO BHAusAHEB,the Yuvraj 
now in his fifteenth year. 

Daughter : Shrimant Indira 
Raje alias Taisaheb, now in her fourteenth year. 

Area of State : 524 square miles. Population : 114,282. 

Revenue : Rs. 10,06,715. Capital Town : Jamkhandi. 

The State for purposes of administration is divided into two 

Talukas, Jamkhandi and Kundgol and three Thanas, Wathar, Pathakal 
and Dhavalpuri. The present Ruler has been pleased to institute a 
separate High Court Bench and the judicial and the executive branches 
of the administration have been separated. He has also gone ahead 
in the matter of popularising the administration by the inauguration 
of a Representative Assembly of the people. Elementary and secon- 
dary education has all along been free in the State. The present 
Ruler has made even Higher Collegiate Education free for his subjects by 
providing for fifty free scholarships every year in the Sir Parashurambhau 
College, Poona, so named in beloved memory' of his revered father, thelate 
Captain Sir Parashuramrao Bhau Saheb. Heis also the elected President 
of the Shikshana Prasarak Mandali, Poona. The hereditary title of 
■' Raja ” was conferred on the present Ruler on the birthday of 
His late Majesty the King Emperor, in June 1935, The Rajasaheb is 
one of the recipients of His late Majesty’s Silver Jubilee Medal. The 
Rajasaheb has had the benefit of an extensive tour of the Continent of 
Europe. He attended the Coronation of Their Majesties King George 
VI and Queen Elizabeth and is a recipient of the Coronation Medal. 

The Rajasaheb has been a representative member of the Princes 
Chamber for Group IV for the last eleven years. The State has pro- 
vided for free Medical Aid. 

Diwan : Rao Bahadur R. K. Bhagwat. He is also the ex-officio 
President of the Jamkhandi State Representative Assembly and 
Collector and District Ma.gistrate. 

Nyayamantri : Rao Saheb B. B. M.vhabal, B.A., LL.B. He is also the 
High Court Judge. 

Private Secretary Mr. M. B. M.\hajan, B.A., LL.B. 
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J ASDAN : Darbar Shree 

Ala Khachar, the present 
Ruler of Jasdan. 

Born : on 4th November 1905. 

Educated : at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and has passed 
the Diploma examination. 

Succeeded to the Gadi in June 
1919. and assumed the reins 
of State administration on 1st 
December 19^4. 

Jasdan is the premier Kathi 
State and the Rulers are 
Saketiya Suryavanshi 

Kshatriyas, being descendants 
of Katha, the younger son of 
the Suryavanshi Maharaja 
Karan Shruta, of Ayodhya. 

The Kathis have, since their 
advent to this Province, effected 
a change in the name of the I’rovince from Saurashtra to 
Kathiawad, and they are one of the most important and influential 
tribes on the westernmost coast of India. 



( 


1 


Heir : Yuvraj Shree Shivrajkumar, born 9th October 1930. 

Second Son : Ra]kum.\r Shree Pr.atapkumar, born a8th 
November 1937. 

Area of the State : 296 square miles including about 13 square 

miles of non-jurisdictional territorj'. 

Population : 36,632 including non-jurisdictional tcrriton,'. 

Revenue : (gross) Rs. si.x lacs nearly. 

All education is free throughout the State. 

Medical relief at the Hospital, etc., is also supplied free. 

Importation of liquor is prohibited. 

Cultivators are granted permanent heritable tenure with rights of 
full ownership over their holdings and are protected against usurv by 1 
special rules for settlement of money-lenders' claims. ' ’ j 

Village Panchayats have now been introduced in every village of i 
the State with a non-official president, t'illage Committees are also j 
formed in the villages to settle petty disputes of the villages as well j 
as to deal with general everyday affairs of the villages. Every adult j 
resident of village has been given the right to vote at such elections. ! 

STATE COXINOL. 

President : 

R.ajkumar Shree Amra Khachar. 

Members : 

Mr. Chhelshanker Lakshmishanker Bakshi, B.A., LE.B. j 

Mr. Ramrao Trimbakrao Nikte, B.A. | 
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J " ATH : Lt. Raja Shrimant 

ViJAYASIXHRAO RaMRAO 
alias Babasaheb Dafle, 
R.I.X., Raja of Jatli State. 

Born on 21st July 1909, 
Ascended the Gadi on 12th 
January' 1929. 

Family History : Jath is one 
of the ancient Satara States, The 
Ruling family is a high class 
Maratha and claims descent 
from Satvajirao Chavan, Patil of 
Daflapur to whom a De.shmukhi 
Watan was granted b\' Ali Adil- 
shah, King of Biiapur m 1670. 
The Jahagirs of Jath and 
Karajagi Paraganas were con- 
ferred upon him by King 
Adilshaha of Bijapur in the 
j'ear 1680. 

The Raja Saheb was educated for some time in the Deccan College 
when he was suddenly called back owing to the serious illness of his 
father the late lamented Shnmant Ramrao Amntrao alias Abasaheb 
Dafle. The Ruler exercises full Civil and Criminal powers over his 
State. During the short period of his rule he has evinced keen 
interest in the welfare of his subjects by introducing various reforms 
such as an independent High Court, a Local Board, etc. 

Married : Princess Lilavati Raje, the eldest daughter of the 
late Rajesaheb of Akalkot in 1929, 

In 19.32, he visited England to attend the Third Round Table 
Conference on the invitation of the Secretary of State for India. He is 
an all round sportsman and a good cricketer. He takes keen interest 
in Scouting. 

Recently he was promoted Lieutenant in the Royal Indian 
Xavy and has already undergone the requisite course of Kaval Training. 

Capital : JATH. Population : 91,099. 

It is midway between Miraj and Bijapur and is in direct political 
relation with the Government of India through the Deccan States 
Agency. 

Area : 981 square miles. 

Revenue .' Rs. 4,25,000. 

Dewan : V. B. ilardhekar, Esqr., M.A. 
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K EOXJHAR : Raja Shri 
Balabhadra Naravax 
Bhuxj Deo, Ruling Chief 
I of Keonjhar State (Eastern 
I States Agency). 

Born : On the 26th De- 
cember igoj. 

Ascended the Gadi : On the 
i! 12th August 1926. 

I Educated : At the Rajkii- 
jj mar College, Raipur, C. P. 
i! Married : In June 1929, 

I' Rani Saheba Srimati Manoja 
i| Manjari Devi, daughter of the 
jl Raja & Ruling Chief of 
!i Kharsawan State, Eastern 
States Agency. 

Heir: Tikayat ShriNru- 
sixGHA Xarayax Bhunj Deo, 

Brother : Chotarai Lakshmi Narayan Bhunj Deo, B..\. 
Area of the State . ,^,21}’ square miles Population : 460,600. 
Gross Revenue : Rs. 15,05,415. 

CmEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER. 

Dtwan : Rai Bahadur Bhab.adev Sark.ar B \ 

OTHER PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Forest Officer : Mr. E. S. Higher, D.D.R., M.B.E. 

I State Judge : Rai Saheb Sashibhusan Sarkar. 

] Development Commissioner : Rajkumar Lakshmi Xarayax 
I Bhuxj Deo, B..\. 

j State Engineer : R.ai Saheb Jadab Chandra Tai.patka. 
Superintendent of Police : Mr. P. K. Banerjee. 

Chief Medical Officer tS Jail Superintendent : 

Dr G. C. P.atx.aik. ^LB.B.S. 

Asst. Chief Medical Officer : Dr. ILimendra X mh Mullik 
I B.Sc.. M.B. 

Mines Inspector: Babu B.aiuvax.ath Sark.ar, B.Sc., A..M.G I 
Sadar Sub-Division : Babu Krishna Char ax Mahanta^ 
B.A., B.L., S.D.O. 

; Champua Sub-Division: Babu R.aghunandan Trivedi 

B.A.. B.L., S.D.O. 

Anandpur Sub-Division: Babu Kanhaicharan Das SDO 
PERSONAL STAFF. ’ " 

Domestic and Temple Manager : B.abu ^Iadhusud.an P.atx.aik 
Aide-d»-Camp : B.abu Prada’Ujina Kum.ar B.axerjee. 
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K HAIRAGARH ; Raja 
Birexdra Bahadur 
S ixGH, Raja Sahib of 
i ■ . Khairagarh State. 

-it. Born : gth Xovember 1914. 

^ ■ Succeeded to the Gadi : On the 

'v 22nd October loiS on the demise 

1 ^® of his father Raja Lai Bahadur 
, Singh. Was invested with Rul- 

tHB ing Powers at the Investiture 

> Durbar on the loth December 

, 1935 by the .Agent to the 

Governor General, Eastern 
J , States. A'lsited England and 

attended the Coronation of 
A '/ 1 ' Their Imperial Majesties in 

jL ' i 1037. 

Jp^oL'. Y ' .nr • ■ ji Educated \t the Rajkumar 

1 tt/.' ...W College, Raipur. Ewing Christian 

' - '■ ' — I. - I College, .-Vliahabad and the 

Mayo College, .Ajmer. 

Mamed . On the 2«th Mav 1034, the daughter of the late Raja 
Pratap Bahadur Singh Ju Deo, C.I.E., of the Pertabgarh Estate (Oudh). 
Recreations ■ Shooting, Tennis, Cricket. Population : 157,400. 

Area of the State ■ 931 sipiare miles. Revenue: Rs. 5,50,000. 

The Raja Sahib takes keen mtore.st in iniprosing the condition 
of the subjects. Immediately alter accession, he announced a remission 
of Rs. 60,000 in rents to agriculturists in commemoration of this happy 
event. -A new and up-to-date Hospital was cfinstructed at Khairagarh 
at a cost of about R.s. 70,000 and named King George Silver Jubilee 
Hospital. Compulsorj' labour (Begar) was abolished. Primary 
education is imparted free of charge in all the State Schools. A Debt 
Conciliation Board was established for the State and the results were 
beneficial to the indebted ryots. .Agricultural and Industrial Exhibi- 
tions ha\ e become regular features aiinualR' and the .Agricultural 
Officer appointed instructs the people regarding latest modes of cultivat- 
ing lands profitably. A illage Panchayats have been established and 
.Advisory Boards consisting of nine non-official members have been 
returned unopposed as a member from the 
Chhatti.sgarh States to the Chamber of Princes. The Darbar has 
undertaken to meet the cost of constructing a Swimming Bath at the 
Rajkumar College. Raipur, at a cost of about Rs. 20,000 and the foun- 
dation stone of the Bath was laid by Her Excellency the Marchioness 
of I-inlithgow, on the 4th Jariuary TO40. Rajkumar Bikram Bahadur 
Singh, brother o the Ruler, after successfully undergoing training at the 
Metropolitan Police College, Hendon (England) assumed office a.s .Minis- 
ter-in-Charge of Police, Excise and Jail Departments from October 1938. 
PRINaPAL OFFICERS. 

Deipctu Rao Sahib M (» Ghool ha i » i cc.c# » rt xr ^ 

HA.BL. Pn-rate Secretary Kana S^hih KhaL/ Mr. B B. Biswas. 

A‘;/fls;LAL Chandra Blshan Sinoh Secretary, l)las-[- 


Lal Chandra Bl'shan 
Superintendent of Police 


t. .r r i w . J*' ^ahaih k. aecretarv, ijias-l- 

Mr I - S. K. Sen, M.B.B.s, 

-Mr Gilt LAM Ahmed Khan 
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J^U R W A I : Nawab 

Ali Khan Bahadur 14 ' 

Ferozjung, the present jA'*' '* 

Ruler of Kurwai State. •’ 

Born on ist December 

Succeeded to the Gadi in - ■ 

1906 when he was a minor. f ~ 

Educated at Daly College, ,, ' _■ 

Indore, and Mayo College, 

Ajmer. Afterwards he was 
sent as a selected candidate 

to the Royal Military i ' M l 

College, Sandhurst for Mill- 
tary training from where he 
returned with the King’s commission. 

The Nawab Sahib Bahadur was invested with full 
ruling powers on gth April 1923. 

Married to the eldest daughter of His Highness the Ruler 
of Bhopal in 1926 and the youngest daughter of the 
Nawab Sahib of Wai in 1937. 

Heir- Apparent : Nawab Shahryar Mohammad Khan 
Bahadur. Bom on 29th March 1934 and a daughter Princess 
Kaisar Zaman Begum from the second Begum on 5th June 
1938. 

Area of the State — ’144 square miles. 

Revenue : Rs. 2,74,000. 

Dewan of the State : 

Izzat Nishan Munshi Balmakund. 

Foreign and Political Secretary : 

Pirzada Amir Hasan, m..v., ll.b. 

Military Secretary : 

Rai Sahib Izzat Nishan Captain Dr. E. S. 
Chandra, l.m.p.c.p., G.p.g.c. (Lond.). 

Chief Secretary : 

Izzat Nishan Chowdhrie Chiraghuddin. 
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M AKGROL ; Shaikh 
Saheb Mohmad Jehan- 
GEERMIAX, Shaikh Sahib 
of ilangrol, 

Boryi : 2Qth October i860. 
Accession : 29th June 1908 
Educated : Privately and at 
ttie Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 

Heir-Apparent : S.ahebzada 
Shaikh Mahomed Abdul 
Kh.aliq S.ahib. The Sh.aikh 
Saheb ha.s four other sons and 
five daughters. 

Area : 144 square miles in- 

cluding about 67 square miles 
non-]urisdictional territory. 
Revenue : Rs. Ci Lacs. 
Mangrol Chiefship is an 
Administration having plenary 
jurisdictional powers analogous 
to those of second class States as known in Kathiawar. Its 
relations Avith Junagadh of Political Subordination are mediatized by 
the British Government. This question is still under consideration 
by Government for final elucidation. It is styled as a "Mediatized 
Taluka under Junagadh." 





i 
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PRINaPAL OFFICERS. 


Chief Karbhari : S. Altaf Husain. 


Rajprakarni Adhikaii and Sir Nyayadhish : Jashvantrai H. jl 
.Axj.ari.a, B.A. (Hon.), High Court Pleader. ! 


Hitcii) Assistant : Shaikh iilo. Husain. 


Secietury, Huziir Office : Madhavlal S. Mehta, B A. 
Revenue Commissioner : K. S. Ohola.mali. 

Chief Medical Officer : Hr. G. G. Gatha, L.M. & S. 

Pi ivule Secretary : Fasihulhaq 2. Abbasy, 

Port and Customs Officer : Shaikh Abdul Kadir, B.A. 
Educational Inspector : Khwaja 5Iohd. Iqbal, B.A. LL B 
P.W.D. Officer: Moham.ad Husain P. 

Head Master : Khwaja Seed Ahmed, B.A. B T. 
Electrical Engineer : M. S. Saved, M.E.E. 
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M AXSA : Raolji Shree 
Sajjansin'hji, the pre- 
sent Ruler of Mansa 
State. 31 years. Succeeded 

to the Gatfi 011 4th January 1034. 

Educated : At the INlayo 
College, -\]mer. 

I Hetr-appmant . Yuvraj Shri 
^'a^raJsinhii Boin : 7th October 
1030. 

-Mansa is a State in the West- 
ern India States .\gency, having 
political relation through the 
Political Agent at Sadra. The 
ruling house of Mansa is lineally 
descended from the illustrious 
\'anraj Chavda who, in 704 A.D., 
ruled over Gujarat with his 
capital at Anhilvad-Patan, and 
according to a statement of an 
.\rabian traveller quoted in 
i: the Ras-Mala, “ he was one of the four great kings of the world.'’ 

; The present ruler's father Raoiji Shree Takhtasinhji ruled 

Mansa for 37 years. He took great interest in the plantation of mango 
j trees and in general agricultural development. He visited Europe 
in 1938, and while in England attended the sittings of the Round 
Table Conference. 

1 The present Raolji is married to the youngest daughter of Captain 

j His Highness Maharana Shree Sir Amarsinhji, Bahadur, K.C.S.I., 
I K.C.I.E., Maharana Rajasheb of Wankaner. The Raolji and his 
jl Ranisaheba travelled e.xtensively in Europe and America during 1933-36. 

I' The eldest sister of the present ruler is married to His Highness 

j Maharavalji Shree Sir Indrasinhji, K.C.I.E., of Bansda, and the 

I younger sister to the Yuvaraj Saheb of Lakhtar. K. S. \’eshivatsinh]i, 
i brother of the ruler, has obtained the Higher Diploma of the ilayo 
College. The second brother, K. S. Hinimatsinhji, is a graduate of the 
O.xford University. 

Area of the State : 25 square miles. 

Population : 17,000. Annual income : Rs. 1,30,000. 

Mansa is in the Xorth-East of Ahmedabad and is three miles 
distant from itlakakhad, a railway station on G. B. S. Railway. 

i PRIXCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE STATE. 

I Detvati : Mr. Ka.shavlal K. Oza, B .A., LL.B. 

Xvayadhish : Mr. Trikanilal P. Shah, TL.B, 

Medical Officei : Mr. S. V. Mohile, .M.B.B.S. 

I Pcisonal Secretary : Rana Shri Bhagwatsiiihji \'. Zala. 
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M IRAJ : (Jr.) Meherban 

Shrimant Sir Madhav- 
RAO Hariharrao alias 
Bab.as.aheb Patwardhan, K.C. 
I.E . Raja of Miraj Junior 
State, IS the 2nd son of late 
Shnmant Balasaheb Patwardhan, 
Chief of Kurundwad Senior. He 
was selected by the Bombay 
Government for the chiefship of 
the Miraj Junior State, and was 
adopted in December 1899, by 
Lady Panvatibaisaheb, the mother 
of the late Chief, Laxmanrao 
,A.nnasaheb,who died prematurel}' 
on the 7th of February 1899. 
Born : In 1889. 

Educated : At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 

Assximpiton of Powers : Was 
invested with full powers on 
the 17th of March 1909. 


Caste : Chitpawan Brahman. 

Marriage : Married Shrimant Saubhagyavati Thakutaisaheb, daugh- 
ter of the late Meherban Krishnarao Madhavrao Peshwe of Bareilly. 

Hats three sons and three daughters. 

Heir-apparent ; Eldest son Kumar Shrimant Chintamanrao 
alias Balasaheb, born in 1909 on the 3rd December. Married. 

Other sons : 2nd son Kumar Hariharrao alias Dadasaheb, 
bom in 1911 on 23rd May. 3rd son Kumar Krishnarao alias Appa- 
saheb, bom in 1916 on 9th May. 

Recreation : Daily Muscular Exercise, Tennis and Shikar. 

Area : 196^ square miles. Population : 40,686. 

Revenue : Rs. 3,68,515. 

Tribute: The State pays an Annual Tribute of Rs. 6,412-8-0 
to the British Government. 

Capital Town : Budhgaon (5 miles from Sangli). 

Official: Rao Bahadur V. V. Yargop, B.A.. LL.B., Diwanofthe 
State, is the Raja Saheb’s sole Minister. 

Other particulars : The Raja Saheb received the Silver Coro- 
nation Delhi Darbar Medal in igii and was made a K.C.I.E, on 
23rd June 1936. The heriditary title of “Raja” was conferred upon 
him on 9th June 1938. 

He is entitled to be received by the Viceroy. 

The Miraj Junior State has been placed in direct political relations 
with the Government of India, with effect from ist April 1933. 

The Resident of Kolhapur is also the Resident for this State. 

This State is a full-powered State. It can try its own subjects 
as well as the subjects of other States for capital offences and can 
make its own legislature. 
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N IMRANA ; Chauhan 

Shiromani Shriman 

Raja Umrao Singh Ji 
Saheb of Ximrana Chiefship 
(Rajpiitana). 

Born : iS(j6 A.D. 

Ascended the Gadi : In 1932. 

Educated : At ilayo College, 
Ajmer. 

Alan led To the daughter of 
JIaharaja Bahadur of Giddhour, 
and for the second time to the 
daughter of Raja Saheb of 
Jhalai 

Heir : R. K. Rajendra Singh 
Ji, He is receiving administra- 
tive training under the Dewan 
Ho is married to I’niiccss Gojialji, 
Bahadur of Dumraun, Bihar. 


the youngCbt sister of Maharaja 



Boundary : The State adjoins on the east and .south the Mandawar 
and Behror Tehsils of Alwar On the north-east it adjoins the 
detached blocks of Gurgaon villages grouped round Shahjahanpur. 
.\long the north the boundary runs partly with British territory, the 
west touches the Xarnaul Parganah of Patiala and Bawal Parganah 
of Nabha. 

The ruling family of Nimrana descends directly from the well- 
known ilaharaja Prithvi Raj, the last Hindu Emperor of Delhi and 
is the head of the Chauhan Rajputs. 

The administration is carried on through the Dewan, who is the 
central administrative authority and is assisted by the heads of the 
departments. The Chief exercises sessions powers and the Dewan is 
invested with the powers of a first-class Magistrate 

Deu'an : Kunwar Shn Raghubir Singh Ji, BA. 

Private Secretary ; Sohan Lai Gupta, B A., I.L B. 

Palace Secretary : Th. Bhanwar Singh. 


Revenue : Rao Bhurey I.al ; Police and fail : Pt Manohar Lai, 
Govt. Retd Medical' Dr Shambhu Prasad Shrivabtava, LMP, 1 

(j p ^ R 31 p , (Eye-expert) ; Education : IT Keshva Dev ; Forest j 

and Garden . Risaldar Th Bairisal Singh Ji ; P. IP. D. : Pt. Nanak 1 

Ram. 1 
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P HALTAN : .Major 

Raja Shrimant Malo- 
jiRAO Mudhojirao alias 
Xanasaheb Xaik Nimbalkar, 
Maratha (Kshatriya), Raja of 
Phaltan (Deccan States Agency.) 

Date of Succession : 17th 
October 1916. 

Iircesfed unth full poioeys : 15th 
November 1917. 

The hereditary title of “Raja” 
was conferred on the Ruler on 
the ist January 1936 He was 
awarded King George V and 
Queen Maiy Silver Jubilee Medal 
and King George VI Coronation 
.Medal. 

Born : nth September 1896. 
Educated at : Kolhapur and 
Rajkot ; obtained Diploma of 
the Rajkiimar College. 

blamed ' iSth December 1913, Shn-.\baisalieb, daughter of 
Shrimant Raje Shambhusmhrao .-’imarsinhrao Jadhavrao, Sayanjamdav 
and First Class Sardar of Malegaon Bk., District Poona Shrimant 
I S. La.xmidevi, Rani Sahib, was born on 17th November 1901. 
j Heiy ■ Shrimant Pratapsinh alias Bapusaheb. Born : 13th July 1923. 

! The State is a full-powered State with powers of life and death 

It dates its origin from the latter part of the 13th century, and is 
ruled by the same Ruling Family from its foundation to the present 
day. The House of Xaik Xmibalkars is famous in Maratha history. 
It was rol-ited by scv’eral matrimonial alliances to the House of 
Bhonsales to which Shivaii, the Founder of the Maratha Empire, 
belonged 

Shrimint R.ija .Saheb i-, an enlightened Ruler and takes keen 
interest in the administration of the State The State is go\ erned by 
a. Constitution granted by the Raja Saheb in 1910. Sliimiant Raja 
-Saheb was a Representative Member in the Chamber of Princes from 
1931 to 1930 representing -Akalkot, .^undh, Bhor, Jath, Phaltan and 
Surgana Group of States. 

Ayea of Slate : 397 sq. miles. 

Population : 58,761 (1931). 

Revenue : Rs. -S, 56, 000 (based on the average of the past five 
years). 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

Rao Saheb K. V. Godbole, B.A., LL B , Dewan and Home 
Member, Pyesident. 

I Mr. B. L Likhite, M , LL.B., Finance Member. 
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T ALCHER : Raja K. C. B. 

Harichandan, the present 
Ruler of Talcher State. 

I Born : gth June i 83 o. 

Succeeded on iSth Dec. 1891. 

Assumed ruling powers, gth 
' June 1901. 

The State of Talcher was 
established at the end of the 12th 
Century by Raja Xaranhari 
Singh Deo, a scion of the Raja 
Thakur family of Jaipur. The 
Rajas of Talcher never submitted 
to the sovereignty of Pun or the 
Maharathas and they all along 
maintained their independence 
The British Government recog- 
nised their independence and 
entered into treat}' relations with 
the great-grandfather of the 
present Ruler in 1803 Raja 
Dayanidhi Birabar Harichandan 
helped the British Government with his troops in quelling the .Angul 
rebellion. The present ruler placed himself and the resources of the 
State at the disposal of the British Government during the Great War, 
he also helped in quelling the Daspalla and Keonjhar rebellions. 
The administration is conducted under the per.sonal supervision of 
the Raja Saheb. He is easily accessible to all his subjects and gives a 
patient hearing to those who seek redress from him He takes keen 
interest in improvin.g the administration and conducting it on modern 
lines. Beside many administrative and constitutional reforms the 
Raja Saheb also introduced three Byabastha Parisadas in the State 
during the year 1939 with 50% elected members. 

The State maintains an independent judiciary. There is a Ahini- 
cipality at the headquarters of the State which is controlled by a Com- 
mittee of Officials and non-officials. Roads are lighted by electricity. 
Education is compulsory in the State. There are 75 primary Schools, 
one H.E. School and one Sanskrit Vidyalya. There are six dispensaries 
including one travelling dispensary and one Ayurvedic Dispensary. 

The State is noted for its coal mines which cover 224 square miles 
of which 8 square miles are now being worked by Railways and a 
Bengal English Firm. There is a match factory in the State. 
Area: 399 square miles. Population: 69,702 souls. Annual 
Income : Rs. 8,97,668 (gross). 

Heir-apparent : Yuvaraj SreeHruday Chandra Deb, born on 27th 
February 1902. Educated in Ravenshaw College, Cuttack, at present 
in charge of the Judiciary in the State. 

Pattayei : Promode Chandra Deb, second son of the Ruler and 
Revenue Slinister, State Magistrate and Chief Executive Officer. 
Secretary : Babu J. Mishra. 
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S ANDUR ; Raja Shri- 

MANT YeSHWANTRAO 

Hisdurao Ghorpade, 
IIamlakatmadar Senapathi, 
Ruler of Sandur. 

Born : 1908. Ascended the 
Gadi in 1928, Assumed the 
reins of Government in 1930. 

Married : On 22nd Decem- 
ber 1929 the eldest daughter of 
Umadat-Ul-Mulk, Raj Rajendra 
Lieut.-Col. llaloji. Rarsingh 
Rao Shitole Deshmukh, Rustam- 
jung Bahadur of Gwalior. 

HeirMpparent : S h r i m a n t 
Raje Murar Rao Ghorpade 
Vuvraj Maharaj, born 7th 
December 1931. 

Second Son : Rajkumar 

Shrimant Raje Ranjit Singh 
Ghorpade, born i6th 
February 1933 . Daughter : 
Princess Shrimant Raje Nirmala Devi Ghorpade, born 8th February 
\ 1934 . Third Prince: Rajkumar Shrimant Raje Vijayasinh Ghorpade, 

j born i8th October 1937. 

! Sandur is ttie only Mahratta State in South India. The 

! ancestors of the Ruler of Sandur distinguished themselves under 
Chatrapathi Shivaji Maharaj, the great Mahratta hero, and his family 
and for the useful services thus rendered to the House of Satara, 
the Jaghir of Gajendragad in the Bombay Presidency, with the title of 
‘ “ Hindurao,” was conferred on them. Raja Siddoji Rao Ghorpade, 

the founder of this Dynasty conquered Sandur and Kudatini in 
the early eighteenth century. Raja Siddojirao Ghorpade was also 
receiving tribute from the J’oligar of Harpanahalli. During the 
[ time of his son and successor. Raja Murar Rao Ghorpade, renowned 
in history as the famous ‘‘ Chief of Gooty,” Sandur reached the 
zenith of its territorial expansion and was a Power to be reckoned 
with among the various belligerents for political supremacy in 
South India. Speaking of the e.xtent of the territory and sway held 
by Raja Murar Rao Ghorpade, Rao Saheb G. S. Sardesai the 
famous Historian of the Mahrattas, has observed thus : " Stray notices 

of the Ghorpades in Karnatak are discovered in old papers here and 
there, and refer to such places as Sondha, Bednur, Savanur, Shira, 
Shnrangpatnam, Chittaldrug, Gutti, Sondur, Guntakal, Kadappa, Tri- 
j chinopoly and as far as Chennapatna (Madrasi and Pondicherry on the 
I east coast. The career of Murar Rao appears to claim all this region as 

j his legitimate heritage, acquired by the heroism and often by the blood 

j qf the several members of the large Ghorpade Family. It was the 
,1 great Shivaji who first traversed this large territory, and after him, 
j it was the valour of the Ghorpades that prevented in it the extinc- 
i tion of the Maratha Power. Sir Philips Gibbs writing as recently 
j| as June 1938 has described the signal assistance rendered by Murar 
!' Rao to Lord Clive at the siege of Arcot thus : ‘‘It happened 
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that, on the flanks of Raja Saheb’s Army, a tribe of wild | 
Mahratta Horsemen, under a Chief named llurar Rao, was watching I 
the progress of the siege, with increasing admiration. Clive sent out 
messengers to him, and his joy may be imagined when the Indian ; 
chieftain expressed his willingness to unsheath his sword in aid of so 
gallant a captain. All that night Clive and his men awaited a renewal 
of the assault, but when morning came, the enemy were no more to 
be seen, and the glittering array of the Mahratta tribesmen moved 
through the mist of dawn to do honour to the man who was to be 
famous henceforth as Sabat Jung.” Orme, a contemporary British 
Hrstorian describes the Sandur troops to be ” the best soldiers of 1 
native Indians at this time in Indostan.” In the Mysore Treaty V of 
1782 the British have observed thus; ‘‘The Company will reserve to 
themselves the liberty of reinstating the Family of Murar Rao in the 
Country of Gooty," a promise which yet remains to be fulfilled. The 
Ruler of Sandur for the first time came into political relations with the 
British in 1817, and Miinro described the Ruler of Sandur to be " as 
much a Sovereign in his own valley as any Prince in India.” The State 
has the status of a Treaty State by virtue of the Treaty of 1847 with 
the East India Company regarding Ramgad cantonment jurisdiction. 

The Ruler of Sandur is one of the 146 important Ruling Chiefs who 
received the Sanads of .\doption in 1862. The State possesses powers 
of life and death and is unfettered in the exercise of its sovereignty. ‘ 
The State pays no tribute to the Crown and is free from all I 
pecuniary demands. I 

The State has rich mineral wealth particularly manganese, iron I 
and gold. 

The Ruler is the fountain head of all authority, Judicial, Executive j 
and Legislative. The Government of the State is conducted in the ' 
name of the Huzur through an Executive Council. .-V State Council 
has been constituted in 1931 rvith a predominant non-official majority. J 
It has the right to initiate legislation, to move Resolutions and to ask j' 
questions. An independent Chief Court has been constituted under ; 
the Sandur Chief Court Act, II of 1932 and arrangements have been 
made with the Jladras Government to lend the services of the District 1 
and Sessions Judge, Bellary, for appointment as the Nyayadhish of 
the Sandur Chief Court. The Sandur Chief Court can state cases to |j 

the Federal Court. further step in constitutional advance has been I 

taken by the Ruler in reviving the ancient body known as the Darbar j 

which is as old as the State itself, and which is now charged with j 

the governance of the State as a second Chamber. By a Proclamation i 

issued in 1933, the Ruler has thrown open all temples, religious institu- 
tions, wells, schools and all government institutions to the Harij ins. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

President : j 

Shrimant S.ardar B. V. Raje Ghorp.\de. I 

Members : !' 

Mehrban V. Narasimha Rao. m.a., {Rajyamantn). 

Meherban R. K. Xadigal, {Gnhamantri). • 

Lieut. Sardar D. C. Ranavare. (Member, Mantri Mandal). 

State Adviser : | 

Rajasevasakta R. R-ang.arao. b a., B.L., Retired Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Mysore. 

Nyayadish : E. G. Barter, i.c s. ij 
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V ADIA ; Darbar Shri 

St'RAGWALA Saheb, the 
present Chief of \'adia 
State , Western Kathiawar 
Agency, IS aged 3 5. He belongs 
to the \'irani Branch of Katbis. 
The Kathis once dominated the 
whole province of Kathiawar 
and the province since then, has 
been named Kathiawar. 

Area : 92 square miles. 
Reienite : Rs. 3 lakhs. 

The Darbar Saheb was marri- 
ed to A. S. Kunvarbaisaheb in 
1921 and has two sops and two 
daughters. The rule of primo- 
geniture governs the succession. 
The hcir-apparent Kumar Shri 
Krashnakuinar Saheb is aged 9 
and is getting educational train- 
ing at the hands of an e.xperi- 
enced and competent retired Kducational Officer of W. I. S. .Agency, 
Rao Saheb M. S. Dwivedi. 

^ The Darbar Saheb has earned the reputation of a progressii'e and 

1 benevolent ruler and he takes personal and keen interest in the 
administration ot the State. Reforms of far-ix-aching importance — 

I medical, social, economic, educational and political — are inaugurated 
; by him. 

j The Subjects of the State enjoy the benefits of free education, 

1 ; free medical relief. Child TIarriage Restriction Act, the Farmers’ Relief 
1 ] Act, the State Bank, prohibition and the electric power house. 

■I 

j The growth of industrial concerns are adding to the prosperity of 

I trade and commerce. Match-factory, oil null and ginning factories aie 
among other industrial concerns. 

1 PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

; Stale Karhhaii : Mr, Laxmichand K. Mehta, B.A., LL.B.. 

j Advocate. 

Tutor S' Coiiipanton 

jl to Heir-apparent : Rao Saheb il. S. Dwivedi, M.A., S.T.C.D. 

j Nyayadhish I TIr. Kusuiirai J. Dew.an, B.A., LL.B. 

Ij Chief Medical Officer: Mr. Khodidas J. Pancholy, L.C.P.S. 

Hazur Secretary: Hr H.athibh.u R. V.vnk. 
j Private Secretary : Mr, Rambhai D. Patgir, 

Bank Manager Se 

Treasury Officer : Mr. Panachand Bhawan Sangani. 
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A MOD: Sirdar Xawab Sir 
Xaharsingji Ishwar- 
siNGji, M.L.A., ist Class 
Sirdar of Gujarat and Thakore 
Saheb of Aniod in the District 
of Broach in the Presidencv 
of Bombay. 

Born : 2nd April 1877. 

Ascended the gadt on the 
gth May 1901. 

blamed to the daughters of 
the Thakore Sahebs of Nepad 
and Virpur and the sister of the 
Thakore Saheb of Kerwada. 

Total annual revenue : 

Rs. 1 . 53, 541- 

Area of holdings : 18,985 

acres. 

Member of Bombay Legisla- 
!, five Council for 9 years, first 
1 elected in 1909 as a representative of the Talukdars and Sardars 1 
of Gujarat and was alsoelected by the Mahomedan community to ' 
the Legislative Assembly of Delhi for four years from 193X. He 
' went on tour in Europe in 1933, visiting Italy, Switzerland, 

' France, England and Scotland where he stiulied the problem of 1, 
County Councils and Agriculture. He was presented to His 
1 Alajestythelate King-Emperoroflndiain August 1933. Honorary 
1st Class Magistrate for many years. President of the Broach ! 
District Local Board for some considerable time. '' 

Recognized as a leader of the Muslim Community and was 
elected President of All-India Moslem Rajputs Conference held at [ 
Ambala in 1930, and at present standing President of that Body. i| 

Also elected President of the Anjuinan Himayate Islam 41'st i' 

Anniversary, Lahore, in 1927 which attracted a gathering of more !| 

than a lakh of people. He is also the President of the Gujarat |i 

Landholders’ Association established in 1938. li 

In the order of precedence has the privilege of being the |, 
head of the Molesalam Garasias in Gujarat. Head among the 
Thakores in the district of Broach. Second among the Sirdars 
and Talukdars of Gujarat. Takes lively interest in the spread of 
education and Islamic philosophy. Has always stood for Hindu - 
! Muslim Unity and sound liberal politics and social reform. I 

[■ The distinguished title of " Navvab ” was conferred in 1929 

[ by His Majesty the late King- Emperor in appreciation of I’arious 
public services. His steadfast loyalty to the Throne and deep i 
reverence to His Majesty the King- Emperor and Empress i 
are well-known. He was knighted in the New Year, 1938. 
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B A D X O R : T H A K u R j 

Gopal Singh of Badnor i 
Estate, Udaipur, Raj- 
putana is a Rathore Rajput 
of the Mertia clan. 

Born ■ In iqo2. Educated : ,! 

Privately. Succeeded : To the '| 
Estate in 1921. Mamed to the ii 
daughter of Thakur Devi Singh 1 
of Chomu (Jaipur). 1 

The Thakur Saheb is a descen- 
dant of Rao Duda, a younger , 
son of Rao Jodha of Jodhpur, . 
who was the founder of Merta i 
and the llertia family. His j 
illustrious ancestor Rao Jai Mai |l 
emigrated to Mewar in the time ,j 
of Maharana Udai Singh and is jj 
immortalised in history for his li 
heroic fight unto death against : 
Akbar during the seige of Chittor ! 
in 1567. 1 

The town of Badnor has good buildings and gardens with I 
picturesque fountains. There are excellent shooting facilities and its 
jungles are noted for panther, pig, black-buck, partridge and duck 
shooting. 

The Thakur Saheb takes very keen interest in the administration 
of his Estate, which is conducted on modern lines. He has practical 
knowledge of the work of each department in the Estate. He has always 
been solicitous for the welfare of his subjects, which has won for him 
their love and affection. He served Mewar in various capacities with 
distinction and he has now' been appointed the President of the State 
I Legislative Committee. In 1933 he made a tour of England and some 
I European countrie.s. He has a great taste for History and antiquities 
and IS the author of “ Jai Mai Vansh Prakash ’ a historical work of out- 
standing merit. -Many works of public utility have come into being 
in the Estate. Xew buildings with a Power House, tanks and roads 
ll have been constructed and many old ones have been repaired, -k 
i, system of regulated Taqqavi Loans to the peasants has relieved 
; them from their constant anxiety to borrow. Revenue Settlement 
IS being made and arrears of the cultivators amounting to more than 
three Lacs of rupees have been remitted. Many village Schools 
i have been opened to spread literacy in the rural area in addition to 
; the separate Schools for boys and girls in Badnor proper. In the 
ij town of Badnor there is a hospital, where free medical aid is afforded 
[ to the poor and the destitute and travelling compounders distribute j 

jj medicines in the villages. The Estate keeps its own Police and exer- | 

II cises Judicial powers. The Thakur Saheb spares no pains to keep the [j 
li Judiciary' efficient and impartial. ji 

1; General Recreation ■ Shooting, Riding and Tennis. j 

Heir-Apparent : Raj Kumar Raghu Raj Singh. Population : 
.\bove 24,000 in 1931 • j 

I Address : P- O. Badnor (Mewar), Rajputana. Via Beawar I 

ij Railway Station. | 
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B ODOKHEMIDI ; Sri 
BeeraSri Beeradhi 
Beerabara Pratapa 
Sri Sri Sri Ramachexdra 
Ananga Bhima Dev, 

Kesari Gajapathi, Zemin- 
dar of Bodokhemidi Estate, 
belongs to the Ganga 
Dynasty and is a descen- 
dant of the ancient Kings 
of Orissa. 

Born: 2nd December 1909. 

Educated : At the Rai- 
pur College. 

Succession : He assumed 
charge of his estate in 
December 1930. 

The estate is one of the largest in Ganjam comprising 
some S50 sq. miles including the Hill, .Maliahs. The Zemindar 
paj^s a yearly peshkash (Tribute) of Rs. 63,000 including 
cesses, etc., to the British Government. He has been a 
member of the District Board, Ganjam, for the past 4 years 
and was re-elected recently. He is also an elected member 
of the Orissa Legislative Assembly. 



Sri Ramachendra Dev, the present Zemindar, has consi- Ij 
derably improved the condition of his tenants since his assump- i 
tion to the Estate and has liberally contributed to various ; 
Government projects and charities. He is an enthusiastic 
motorist and a good all round .sportsman. 

His father Krupamaya Ananga Bhima Kesari Gajapathi ! 
Dev who died in 1922 endowed a hostel to Khallikot« College, j 
Berhampore, founded the Utkal Ashram, Berhampore, jj 
George IVIiddle School, Digapahandi and the Elementary il 
School, Digapahandi. ij 

The young Zemindar is a most loyal supporter of the ; 
British Government and his chief ambition is to be a soldier. 

His keen devotion to duty and interest in the welfare of his 
tenants have won for him their love and affectionate regard. 
Address : Ananda Bhawan, Bodokhemidi Bungalow, 
Berhampore (Ganjam). j 
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D ALMIA, Seth Ram- 
KRisHNA, born 1SQ3, 
man led 1910 Duruadevi 
Rama, his only child, married 
to Seth Shanti Prasad Jam. 

Seth Ramknshna Dalmia is of 
simple, austere habits and uses 
onlv the barest necessities of 
life He and all members of 
his family wear pure khadi and 
eat the plainest food. His 
schoolm.i; was desultory, but by 
assiduous home stud3' he mas- i 
tered principles of economics and ! 
finance and also studied English, 1 
Hindi, Bengali and Gujarati 
A keen business instinct, a suave 
tongue, a virile brain and en- 
dearing manners have won for 
him a pre-eminent position in 
tile business world His un- 
failing judgment of men and matters and unerring insight into trend 
of events make him master of every situation 

He has rare oratorial gifts , his e.xteinpore speeches enthral his 
hearers and carry them with him. He keeps himsell abreast of latest 
developments in woild politics, trade and industrv' Yet he devotes 
hours dail\' to a comparative stiid\ of religion and ethics. His 
knowledge of Hindu .scriptures and philosophy is very extensive. 
Having monumental achievements in the realm of trade and com- 
merce to his credit, Seth Ualmui views them with a sense of 
detachment and sincerebv believes that tiod fulfils Himself through 
him 

His charities run into millions The \-early income of a trust creat- 
ed In' him is utilised in awardm.g scholarships to promising young 
men for scientific studies in foreign countries. He spends lavishly in 
providing amenities of life to labour emploj'ed in his factories, 
j He became interested in industries in 1931 and started within a 

1 few weeks ^wo huge su.gar factories which rank among the biggest of 

! their kind in India In 1934 he bought another sugar factory equally 

as large and in 1936 purchased the largest block of Bharat Insurance 
shares and acquired its management To the sugar factory at 
I Dalmianagar, he has added three more units, a paper mill, a cement 
factory and a chemical plant 

Tie entered the cement industrc' in 1937 ^’td within a very short 
time established cement factories at Dalmianagar in Bihar, Dalmia 
Dadri near Delhi. Dalniiapuram in South India, Dandot in the Punjab 
i and at Kar.ichi The factories at Dalmianagar and Karachi are the 
! largest single unit plants in India. 

His v'ounger brother, Seth Jai Daj-al Dalmia, who has an almost 
I idolatrous regard for him, is his right hand. Such a devoted brother is 
very rare m these days -Iddress Dalmianagar. 
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G AIsGWAL : Raja Baj- 
RANG Bahadur Singh 
! Saheb, the present Raja 

of Gang\val Estate, belongs to 
the -weU-knoivn Janwar 
j (Pandava) clan, the ancestor 

of which was Pururwa whose 
j; capital was Preyag (Jhunsi). 

I Maharaja Judhishter and his 

brother Arjun were 45th in 
ij descent from Pururwa. Among 

M his descendants Naisukh Deo 

was Raja of Gujrat Province. 

His son Barj'ar Shah came to 
' Ikauna in Sambat 1325 of 

Bikarmajit and settled there. 

His great-grandson, Bhaya 
Partap Singh under a partition 
i came into the possession of 

; Taluqa Gangwal personally, 

j! The present Raja is the 8th in 

I descent from Bhaya Partap Singh. 

|: Boi'n : 28th August 1889. Educated : Privately. Marriage : He 

I was married in the year 1907 and has four sons and one daughter, 
j Succeeded his father : The late Raja Bisheshwar Baksh Singh Jee 

j Deo in the month of October 1930. 

! Heir-apparent : Rajkumar Shiri Ram Singh Jee, born on 17th 

July 1916. Capital : Gangwal (Bisheshwarganj , B. N. W. Ry.). 

Ij Area : 41,060 acres. Annual Revenue : About Rs. 55,000. 

[: The Estate contains sixty villages with several Mohals therein. 

;j The Raja Saheb has a firm belief in Hindu Mythology and has a 

I great love for the ancient script and literature, especially the Vedas 
i and Gita, etc. Though outwardly he appears to be a man of very 

I strict nature, he carries a very gentle and kind heart within. The 

j various kinds of help he has rendered to the public, especially to the 
poor, both inside and outside his estate, are too numerous to mention 
' and are bare manifestations of his kind-heartedness. 

Another very outstanding feature of his hfe is that he has always 
ij been of great help to students and has given stipends to poor and 
! deserving students to enable them to continue their education as far 
j as possible. He has also left no stone unturned for the increase of 
1 1 education especially the learning of ancient Hindu Literature and 
1 1 has always liberally subscribed to several educational institutions. 
i| Simple living and high thinking is the motto of his life. It is 

I a unique feature of his behaviour that though he is a staunch follower 
!| of Hinduism, he has equal regard for all other religions. 

The major part of his valuable time is spent in the welfare of his 
subjects and even the smallest unit of the estate has easy access to him 
: in necessity. Raja is the hereditary title vide F. D. Notification 

|| No. 6331, dated the 9th December 1864 A.D. 

J Recreation : Shooting. Address : P. O. Bisheshwarganj, District 

I Bahraich, (Oudh). 
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H iralal kalyax- 

MAL, Raj YA Bhushax | 
Rai Bahadur, M.L.C., ii 
Indore. Millorvner. First I; 
elected President, Indore 
Municipal Board ; Vice- 
President, Indian Red |j 
Cross Society (Holkar State) ; j 
Hon. Secretary, Society for j 

the Prevention of Cruelty i 

to Animals (Holkar State) ; 
President, Indore Cotton 
Committee ; Member, Rural 
Uplift Board (Holkar State); 
Vice-President, Central 
India Hockey Association ; Organiser, All-India Mahavir j 
Jain Football and Hockey Tournaments. 

I 

Born : Ajmer, 12th June 1898. | 

Seth Hiralal’s exceptional attainments, rare qualities of 
head and heart, generosity and sympathy for suffering and j 
helpless humanity are well-known. His continuous member- j 
ship of the State Legislative Council testify to the implicit 
confidence reposed in him by the State subjects. The public : 
recognises him as Dan Vir. The Jains call him Jain Ratna. i 
He is religious, simple in life, regular in habits, accessible to 
all, affable in manners and free from vanity. He is an 
industrialist on a large scale. Proprietor, Managing Director, 
and Chairman of various Mills in Central India. There are 
many charitable and religious institutions of which he is the 
sole-supporter. 

Recreation : Tennis, Polo. Swimming. 

Clubs : Yeshwant Club, Indore ; Cricket Club of India. 
Address : Kalyan Bhawan, Indore. I 
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J A G D I S H G A R H : Rai 
Bahadur J a g d 1 s h 
Xarain Singh, the 
second son of Raja Udit 
Xarayan Singh of Padrauna 
Raj, is a popular landlord 
and the owner of Jagdishgarh 
Estate, Padrauna, in the District 
of Gorakhpur, which extends 
over many districts of the 
E'nited Provinces and Behar 
such as Gorakhpur, Balha, Gazi- 
pur, Azamgarh and Champaran. 

He comes from the Gaharwar 
family which is a very ancient 
one and in which Rai Xath 
Rai was ver\- eminent in this 
part of the country' in the time 
' of Aurangzeb who rewarded him 
with arms and grant of 33 
villages. 

Born in 1885, and got all 
round education at home under the direct supervision of his father. 
He was made Rai Bahadur in 1923 for his meritorious services, and is 
: holder of several gold and silver medals. 

j; He always takes actii-e interest in the management of his Estate 

and has a soft corner for his tenants. For their welfare, the Raja 

j Bahadur of Padrauna and he have jointly established many public 

!i benefactions in Padrauna among ivhich may be mentioned Victoria 

|i Memorial Dispensary, Travelling Dispensary, Peace Memorial Park, 

1! the Silver Jubilee Club and Library, Anathalaya and Buildings for the 

!; Local Vernacular Schools for boys and for girls. The Local Udit 

Ij Narain Kshattriya High School has been endowed by them with a 

I landed property having an income of Rs. S,ooo annually. In general, 

1 1 rural uplift works receive his enthusiastic attention and occupies 
! his time. 

I He is an Hony'. Munsiff for life and a widely travelled man. His 

j tour of the continent, where he came in contact with many important 

j personages, has left a good impression on him. 

He is a born engineer and businessman. He gave a good impetus 
to the trade of Padrauna by starting a scheme for the Industrial and 
I Agricultural Development of his Estate at an early age. At his own 

and independent initiative he established the Padrauna Raj Krishna 
I Sugar Works Ltd., Padrauna, in the year 1921 of which he is Managing 

I Director, and the Vishnu Pratap Sugar Works Ltd., Khadda, and 

;! The Jagdish Sugar Mills Limited, Kathkuiyan, in the y'ear 1933. 

j Other Local capitalists were also encouraged” by him to start sugar 

■ factories in the vicinity. He is a Director of many Sugar Mhls, and 

Insurance Companies. The Estate Sugarcane Farms, the largest in 
the Province, is worked by experts under his direct supervision. 
Address : Jagdishgarh Estate, Padrauna, Distt. Gorakhpur. 
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J AIJEE, Bhai (Sardar) 
Harchand Singh of 
Patiala. ji 

Born : 30tli Poh 1948, 
Bikrami corresponding to 
1892 A.D. 1' 

History : A scion of the II 

well-known family called the 
“ Jaijee ” family, Bhai (Sardar) i 

Harchand Singh Jaijee traces 
the history of this family to the 
time of Baba AUa Singh, the j 

founder of the capital and State ij 

of Patiala, !j 

While Baba Alla Singh was 
fighting his battles and consoli- 
dating his victories with a Hew 
to controlling effectively the 
territories conquered and 
prosecuting his life mission of 
founding a state, the ancestors \ 

of the Jaijee family were fighting 
shoulder to shoulder with him. Baba Ladha Singh of this family 
and his son Ramditta Singh participated in many such battles. When 
Baba Alla Singh was besieged in Sunam Fort, both Baba Ladha Singh 
and Ramditta Singh risked their lives in the face of overwhelming 
hostile forces and rescued him from the grip of the enemy. Once 
they all combined and conquered the entire territory. In appreciation 
of such brave and heroic deeds, the Maharaja of Patiala conferred 
the distinctive title of Bhai on the Jaijee family — the descendants 
of Baba Ladha Singh. To this day this title is much valued, in fact i 
more valued than the title, Sardar, which is an epithet common to all 
Sikhs. In the reigns of Maharajas Karam Singh and Narinder Singh, 
Sardar Bir Singh, the great-grandfather of Bhai Harchand Singh 
Jaijee, was the Commander-in-Chief of Patiala forces. Later his son 
Sardar Kehar Singh was Chief Judicial Officer of Maharajas Narinder 
Singh and Mohinder Singh ; and Sardar Gulab Singh, Bhai Harchand 
Singh’s father, was the Excise Commissioner of Maharaja Rajinder 
Singh, grandfather of H. H. Maharajadhiraj Yadvinder Singh, the 
present ruler of Patiala, who is ninth in succession to the founder of 
the State, Baba Alia Singh. 

Thus the two great families, the Royal family of Patiala and the 
J aijee family, are connected by ties of love, service and loyalty extending 
over a long time, and these exist to this very day. The recent marriage 
of H. H. Maharajadhiraj Yadvinder Singh of Patiala and the daughter 
of Bhai Harchand Singh Jaijee is in consequence hailed as the cementing 1 
seal on the history of these relations existing for generations. 

A great and noble personality, Bhai (Sardar) Harchand Singh 
Jaijee has rendered invaluable services to the cause of the nation. 
The Sardar is held in high esteem by all, Sikhs and other communities 
alike, and his alliance with the Patiala State is looked upon by the 
public with great satisfaction and good-will. 

Address : P. O. Jakhal Mandi. N. W. Ry. I 
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J AIRAZBHOY, Mrs. Al- 
Hajja Khoorshid 
Khanum Qassim Au. 

J.P., Bombay. Born in 1903 ; 
educated in Rangoon ; married 
the late Al-Haj Qassim Ali 
Jairazbhoy, J.P., on 4tli May 
1919 at Bombay amidst great re- 
joicing. She is one of the leading 
society ladies, taking a keen 
interest in welfare and charita- 
ble work. As a member of the 
Bombay Presidency Women’s 
Council and National Council of 
Women in India and of the Advi- 
sory Committee of Cama Hospi- 
tal she has rendered useful ser- 
vices. Mrs. Khoorshid Qassim 
Ali is also a prominent figure in 
all the activities connected with 
the Princess Victoria Mary Gym- 
khana. She is a very intellectu- 
ally gifted lady. She was 
a remarkable help-mate to her 
husband, who was an ardent 
and zealous follower of 
the Prophet of Islam. She takes particular interest in the education 
of Muslim women, besides taking a leading part in the welfare move- 
ments of her sex, particularly of her own community. She possesses 
a winning manner and is a charming hostess. She performed the Haj 
in company with her husband in 1 932 and took films of the Haj Ceremony 
and the different scenes of Mecca and Medina with quotations of the 
Quran inscribed. During the world tour which she undertook in 
1933 accompanied by her husband, these films were shown by her at 
different places in Europe and America and were greatly admired and 
appreciated. In recognition of her social and charitable work. Govern- 
ment was pleased to appoint her a Justice of the Peace of the town 
and Island of Bombay. She has written a book ’■ Muhammad, the 
Seal of the Prophets ”, dedicated to her loving husband to whose kindly 
help the completion of this pamphlet was chiefly due. The booklet 
is only a glimpse from the life of the Prophet Muhammad (may peace 
be on him) a more extensive book by her late husband’s entitled 
“ Muhammed : A Mercy to all the Nations ” is very instructive. 
There are several very interesting chapters, one of which is a special 
one on the Advent of the Prophet Muhammad, as prophesied in the 
Scriptures of World Religions with original references from the Bible, 
Atharva Veda, Bhavishya Purana and Zend-A vestas. She has just 
returned from England where she had gone to live for an indefinite ' 
period to educate her four sons who were in one of the public schools 
there. She is a member of the Inter-Religious Fellowhip in which she 
takes keen interest. Address : Goolshanabad, Redder Road, Bombay. 
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J EHANGIRABAD : Raja Sir 
Mohammad Ejaz Rasul 
Khan, K.C.I.E., Kt., C.S.I., 
M.L.A., Taluqdar of Jehangira- 
bad, Dt. Barabanki, India. 

Born : 28th June 1886 ; Son of 
Sheikh Fida Rasul Khan Saheb. 

Educated : Colvin Taluqdars’ 
College and at home. 

Member, U. P. Legislative 
Assembly since 1937; Member, 
U. P. Legislative Council since 
1921; Member, Central Legis- 
lative .\sscmbly for one term ; 
First Non-of6cial Chairman of 
District Board, Barabanki for 
one full term ; Honorary Magis- 
trate and Honorary Munsiff : 
Life Vice-Patron of Red Cross 
Society; Vice-President, British 
Indian Association, Oudh, India ; 
Elected President, British Indian Association, Oudh (i 935 ) I 
Member of Court and Executive Committee of Lucknow University; 
Member of Court of Aligarh Muslim University ; President of the 
Art and Craft School for 6 years ; Member of the Advisory Board 
of Court of Wards for about 15 years ; Member of the Managing 
Committee of the Lucknow Zoological Garden ; Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Pioneer Ltd., Lucknow ; a Steward of the Race 
Course of Lucknow, now a Patron. Awarded a Sanad for services in 
connection with War Loans ; has contributed generously to appeals 
for works of public or philanthropic interest the chief among which 
are ; To the Prince of Wales Memorial, Lucknow ; Sir Harcourt 
Butler Technological Institute, Cawnpore ; The Lucknow University , 
Lady Reading Child Welfare Fund ; Aligarh University for Marris 
Scholarship ; Endowed a Hospital at Jehangirabad ; Offered relief 
to the tenants of his Estate involving a reduction in rentals since 
1932 ; Donation to the Takmil-ul-Tib (Unani) College, Lucknow ; 
To His late Majesty’s Thanksgiving Fund; Established Arabic School 
it Jehangirabad ; To Dulierin Hospital Fund ; To the Behar 
Earthquake Relief Fund ; To His late Majesty’s Silver Jubilee Fund 
(general) and made large remissions to his tenants ; To the Quetta 
Earthquake Relief Fund. 

Raja hereditary title, vide F, D. Notification, dated 22nd June 
1897. 

I Recreations : Tennis, Polo and Shooting, 

I Address : P. O. Jehangirabad, District Barabanki, and Jehangira- 

bad Palace, Lucknow, U. P., India. Telephone; Lucknow Exchange 
I 37. Club ; United Service Club. 
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K ERVADA : Sardar Rana 
Shree Mansinhji Bha- 
SAHEB, B.A., Barrister-at- 
Law, the present Thakor Saheb 
of Kervada. Born on 10-3-1904. 
j Succeeded to the Gadi on 3- ’-1938. 

: Eiiwcafeif at Rajkumar College, 

( Rajkot and later at Gujarat Col- 
j lege, Ahmedabad, wherefrom he 
I graduated in 1926 and also at 
!j the Agricultural College, Poona, 
h In 1926 he married Rani 

,i Saheba Rajrani, the niece of the 
ij Xawab of Surat. She has 

'I received advanced education, 

ii In 1928 he proceeded to Eng- 
I land and joined the iliddle Tem- 
ple in London : he studied Law 
for three years and took a course 
in College of Estate Management 
there ; from there he visited 
France, Belgium, Germany and 
Switzerland. He was called to the Bar in January 1932, and on return 
joined the High Court of Judicature at Bombay as Advocate (O S.) 
where he practised for two years. 

In 1934 he was called back to Kervada by the late Thakor Saheb 
to help him to manage the Estate and he again visited England to 
attend the Coronation and Paris International E.vhibition and on his 
j way back visited Italy, Greece, Turkey, Syria, Palestine and Egypt. 

The Thakor Saheb takes interest in public affairs. He was for 
4 years President, Taluka Local Board, Wagra ; and ilember, District 
Local Board, Broach ; Chairman, .V. \'. Educational Fund, Wagra ; 
Life Member, Probation and .After-care -Association of Broach Sub- 
division ; Chairman, Nurse .Association, Wagra ; was Member, Executive 
i and Finance Committee and Chairman, Games Committee of the 
j Agricultural, Cattle and Industrial Exhibition, Broach, and is Chairman 
i of the Taluka Development -Association, Wagra, and a Alember, Broach 
Talukdars Jubilee Fund Committee. He is Vice-President, The Gujerat 
Cricket .Association ; President, The Broach District Board of Cricket ; 

I Honorarv Secretary, Broach District Sports .Association President, 
Broach District Zemindars’ -Association. A'ice-President, Alolesalam 
Girasia .Association. Member, Standing Committee of the Gujarat 
Landholders’ -Association. Member, Standing Committee, The Bombay 
Presidency Landholders’ -Association and was Delegate from Bombay 
Presidency to .All-India Londlords’ Conference, Lucknow, 1939. 

The Sardar Saheb is the first among Thakors and Talukdars of 
Gujarat to be a graduate, Barrister-at-Law and to have visited so many 
foreign countries. This experience should stand him in good stead in 
taking up the cause of the Thakors and Talukdars of Gujarat, a subject 
so dear to the heart of his deceased father. He is a first class 
Talukdar Sardar of Gujarat, since ist February 1940. He has remitted 
Rs. 1,00,000 of arrears of his tenants and introduced several reforms 
to improve villages and agriculture of the Estate. 
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K rishnamachariar, 
Raja Bahadur G., B.A,, 
B.L , Dewan Bahadur 
(1918) ; Raja Bahadur (1925) ; 
Jaghirdar and Advocate, 
ifadras and Hyderabad High 
Courts, and formerly M. L. A. 

Enrolled as Vakil, Madras 
High Court, 1890 ; practised 
as Vakil in Hyderabad and 
Secunderabad till 1913. Was 
appointed Government pleader 
and Public Prosecutor at the 
Residency in 1904. Was nomi- 
nated non-official member of the 
Hyderabad Legislative Council 
for three successive terms 
(6 years) ; appointed Advocate- 
General, then Secretary to Government, Legislative Department; 
Legal Adviser to H. E. H. the Nizam's Government and President, 
Judicial Committee, in 1913. Shortly after, he along with Nawab (now 
Sir) Nizamat Jung Bahadur reorganised the courts in the course of 
which the separation of the Judicial and Executive functions was 
strongly urged and eventually introduced. On his recommendation 
the Legislative Council was temporarily enlarged by the addition of 
elected non-official members but final orders were postponed pending 
consideration of an elaborate Report submitted by him which re- 
commended a constitution almost approaching that of British 
India. Was the joint author along with the late Hormusjee and 
Sir Ali Imam of the Constitution of Hyderabad under which 
the Government is at present working. Represented Hyderabad 
in the Sub-Committee of the Chamber of Princes, 1918. Was President 
of the Hyderabad Factory Commission. Retired in 1924. Entered 
the Legislative Assembly in 1930; was the leader of the Centre Party, and 
was invited by the Government to join the Committees on Reserve 
Bank and the Statutory Railway Authority but could not for reasons of 
health and religion go to England . He took keen interest in Agricultural 
and Land Revenue questions and was unanimously elected President 
of the Rural group in the Assembly which he formed in 1934. Was 
recently elected fellow of the Royal Society of Arts, England. He is now 
the acknowledged leader of the entire orthodox community in India. 

He recently acquired a valuable Jagir in South India reported to 
contain inexhaustible quantities of the purest Jfagnesite and other 
minerals. He is now actively engaged in developing the mines. 
Arrangements are well under way and it wms expected that 
the industry would soon be in full working order. Unfortunately 
the outbreak of the war has given a set-back but it will be started 
as soon favourable conditions return. Address: "White House,” 
Saifabad, Hyderabad, Deccan ; •' Hyderabad House, ” Snrangam. 
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K UREISHY; Rafiushan 

Iftikharui, Mulk, Khan ... 

Bahadur, Lt.-Col., Haji 
Maqbool Hassan, M.A., LL.B., 

Home ilinister, Bahawalpur Govern- 9 | 3 |||| 

meat : belongs to a respectable < * 

family of the Kureish of Arabia. 

Though hailing originally from the 

Meerut District, his ancestors had 'iaBr 

long settled in the State, before he 

was bom at Bahawalpur in igno. WKr 

He received his early education in . ^ 

the State, and, later on, joined the 4^. 

Muslim University, Aligarh, where 
he passed his M.A., LL.B. in 1925. 

From his earliest childhood he exhi- 
bited traits which gave promise of 
his future eminence. 

His personal magnetism made — 

itself felt in the sphere of his employment, where he won the golden 
opinions of his colleagues as well as the ruler under whom he served. 
He began his career in 1925, when he joined the personal staff of His 
Highness the Nawab Ruler Bahadur of Bahawalpur as an Aide-de- 
Camp. But, it did not take long to discover that the young incum- 
bent had in him the makings of a capable administrator. Accordingly, 
in less than two years from the date of his appointment, he was 
promoted to the rank of Assistant Military Secretary. But this was 
only a stepping stone, as in January 1930 he was given the combined 
office of Private and Military Secretary, with the additional charge 
of the portfolios of Education and Municipalities, and was, subse- 
quently, raised to the status of Minister-in-Waiting, In 1932 he paid 
a visit to England and other Western countries in company with His 
Highness the Nawab Ruler Bahadur — a visit which he repeated in 
1935 and in 1936. The beautiful volume in which he has chronicled 
the impressions of his first itinerary is an eloquent testimony of his great 
powers of observation and expression. He has also been to the Near 
East and performed the holy pilgrimage. Recently, his services to the 
State were recognised by the Government by the grant of the title of 
Khan Bahadur, which is the first distinction of its kind to be conferred 
upon a purely Riyasti Vizier in the State. He is also the recipient of 
many decorations and distinctions from the State, and is His Highness 
the Nawab Ruler Bahadur’s representative in the Senate of the 
Punjab University. 

During the 10 years of his incumbency he has been in charge of 
several departments, and in each he has left the impress of his per- 
sonality in the shape of many useful administrative reforms which he 
introduced from time to time. It is due mainly to his efforts that the 
Chief Court of Bahawalpur has been raised to the Status of High 
Court. He is a very capable and efficient administrator, having won 
the highest praise of both the ruler and the ruled by his politeness, 
impartiality, and keen sympathy with the people of the State. He is 
immensely popular with all classes of His Highness’s subjects. 
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K UTWARA ; Raja j| 
Syed Sajid Hussain, ^ 
M.A. (Edin), M.L.A. of ; 
Kutwaxa. 

Born : 1910. ^ 

Educated : La Martiniere 
College and Edinburgh 
University. 

Married : 1937, Princess 

Selma Sultan, grand-daughter 
of H. I. M. the Caliph, Sultan !i 
Murad V. 

History: Kutwara Raj was 
established by Rajas — Gopal 
ii Singh and Saroop Singh about 200 B.C. Deobunder and 

|1 Anhalwara Patan (of Somnath fame and a centre of world 

l! trade) also remained capitals. This family once ruled India from 

,1 Cambay to China. In 1488 Raja Mull embraced Islam. In 

li 1680, Raja Baz Khan lost the kingdom to Aurangzebe, but some 

of the lands were restored to Raja Tarbiat Khan in 1779. The 
male line of the 84th Raja Madar Buksh Khan (1827-57) 
j| became extinct. His daughter was married to Syed Nazar 
|1 Hussain, a Prince of Yaman. Their son was the grand-father of 
1 the present Raja. Well-read and widely travelled, the present 
j| Raja of Kutwara is very popular. He is deeply interested in 
philosophy and fine arts and is himself a poet in Urdu. 

i 
1 1 

I Recreations : Motoring, Riding, 

I Private Secretary : L. S. Harooray, b.a. 

Address : Kutwara Raj ( Oudh) and Kaisarbagh, 

' Lucknow. 
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L IAQAT HYAT khan ; 
Nawab, Sir, Kt., K.B.E.. 
K T! 


K.B , ex-prime Minister, 

Patiala, is the eldest surviving 

son of the late Hon'ble Nawab ' ' "> ^ 

Mohammad Hyat Khan, C.S.I., SJ^ "* 

of Wah in the Attock District, 

Punjab. 

He entered the Punjab 
Government Service in 1909 ''^.-• 

as a Deputy Superintendent of V 

Police and received unusually 

early promotion to the Imperial - lIL 1. 

Police where he held several im- 

portant appointments with con- 

spicuous success. His services 

were recognized by the grant 

of the King’s Police Medal and 

the titles of Khan Bahadur ' 

and K.B.E., as also a grant 

of land from Government. 

During the visit of His Royal 

Highness the Prince of Wales to Lahore, he was put in charge of the 
special arrangements. His services m this connection received special 
commendation from His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales (now 
Duke of Windsor) and His Excellency the Viceroy. 

In 1923 his services were lent to His Highness the Maharaja of 
Patiala as Home Secretary but His Highness soon rai.^ed his status to 
that of Home Minister and placed under his control some of the most 
important departments of the State. It was as Home Mini.ster that 
Sir Liaqat distinguished himself as an officer of high administrative 
capabilities. He gave effect to a considerable number of measures 
which have already had, or are likely to have in future, far-reaching 
results in improving the condition of agriculture and industry in the 
State. In 1928 his services were recognised by the Government by the 
grant of the high title of " Nawab ” which is now a rare distinction. 

During the Dalhousie Enquiry, it was Nawab Sir Liaqat Hyat 
who was responsible for the conduct of the Patiala State case and the 
very meritorious services rendered by him in that connection were 
gratefully recognised by His late Highness. Besides other rewards of a 
personal character Sir Liaqat was elevated to the positon of Prime 
Minister and given the status of the premier Jagirdar in the State. 

In all the work connected with the Round Table Conferences and 
Federal discussions Sir Liaqat had been very intimately associated. 
He represented the State twice at the Round Table Conference and 
again as a delegate to the Parliamentary Joint Select Committee. 

He was Knighted in 1933 and in 1934 His late Highness conferred 
upon him the Honorary Rank of General. 

Sir Liaqat has been closely connected with the work of the 
Chamber of Princes during the last few years. 

His politeness, impartiality and keen sympathy with the people 
of the State, have made him immensely popular with all classes of 
His Highness’ subjects. 
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M AHMUDABAD Estate : 
Muhammad Amir Ahmad 
Khan, Raj A of Mahmuda- 
BAD (Oudh), is the scion of a 
very noble family, distinguished 
in all periods of Indian History 
for piety, position and power, 
since his ancestor Qazi NasruUah 
Qazi-ul-quzat, Grand Qazi of 
Baghdad came to India in the 
reign of Emperor Shahabuddin 
Ghori. He traces his descent 
direct to Mohammad son of 
Qasim of Sindh, son of Moham- 
mad, son of Caliph Abu Baker. 

Mahmudabad is a premier 
Muslim Estate in British India. 
Emperor Jehangir confirmed it 
and bestowed a jewelled sword 
of Honour, Khalat and several 
pieces of jewellery which form 
heirlooms. 

Estate : The estate compri.ses of over 300 villages in Sitapur,'Bara 
Banki, Kheri and Lucknow districts. 

Born : 5th November 1914. Educated : In La Martiniere College, 
Lucknow and under distinguished European and Indian tutors. 

Married : In 1927 the Rani Saheba of Bilehra a collateral branch 
of Mahmudabad, both hold hereditary titles of Raja and Rani in their 
own rights ; has two daughters who are receiving liberal education. 
Brother : Maharaj Kumar Mohammad Amir Hyder Khan. 
Succeeded : His father the late Hon’ble Maharaja Sir Mohammad 
Ali Mohammad Khan, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., in May 1931 ; was formally 
installed on the Gaddi of his illustrious ancestors on 4th Jan. 1936. 

The Raja has travelled extensively in Europe and the Near East, 
and has a personality of all India reputation. In general outlook he is 
very liberal. He is a scholar of English, Persian and Urdu. He is 
deeply interested in History. Politics and Natural History, and also in 
educational and social reforms. Many large educational, medical, 
social and charitable institutions owe their existence to his and his 
father’s and grandfather’s munificent gifts. He is a recognised and 
trusted leader of Muslims in India. The Muslim League was organised 
on democratic lines under his guidance in Lucknow in 1937, is 

one of its main supporters. Twice elected President of All-India Shia 
Conference. Treasurer, All-India Muslim League ; and All-India Shia 
Conference. Member, Executive Council. All-India Muslim League. 
He is President, AlTIndia Conference for the Preservation of Wild 
Life and Association for the Preservation of Game in U.P., and belongs 
to many notable foreign Societies. His entire Estate is a sanctuary 
where no wild life is destroyed unless some of it becomes harmful to 
tenants. Recreation : Riding, Swimming, Fencing, Golf and Photo- 
graphy. Addr-isi : Butler Palace, Lucknow and Kila Mahmudabad, 
Sitapur. 
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UTHA : Rao Bahadur 
Motii-ai, Balmukund, 

Banker and Merchant. 

Born ; ist September 1890. 

Educated at Satara High School. 

Married in 1911, two sons and 
trvo daughters. After comple- 
tion of his education, joined 
family business of bankers, 
which has its Head Office at 
Satara by name Messrs. Mohan- 
das Hajarimal, Bankers and 
Merchants, carrying on business 
in cloth at ‘ Fancy Stores ’ 
and that of gold and jewellery 
at ' Sarafi Sanchaya ' with 
branches at Bombay and 
Sholapur. Was an elected 
member, Satara Municipahtj', j 
for 12 years from 1914 and also 
Chairman of the School Board of 
the Municipality. President of 
the Satara Municipal Burough unanimously elected first in 1936 and 
again re-elected in 1938. Was President of the Taluka Local Board 
for more than 12 years and a member of the District Local Board, 
Satara. Has been Resident General Secretary of the All-India S. S. 
Jain Conference. Was a President of the Oswal Conference at Ahmed- 
nagar, 1925 and Hon. Treasurer, Viceroy’s Bihar Relief Committee, 
Satara District. He is a Vice-President of the Aryangle Vaidyak 
Shala and a President of the Rayat Shikshan Training College. Was 
a Treasurer of His Majesty’s Silver Jubilee, 1935. He is a recipient of 
the Silver Jubilee Medal and also of Their Majesties Coronation Medal, 
1937. He is a Director of Long Life Insurance Co., Ltd., Poona; 
District Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank Ltd., Karad ; Godavari 
Sugar Mills Ltd. ; and a member of the Council of the Western India 
Life Insurance Co., Ltd., Satara. Created Rao Saheb in 1931 and 
Rao Bahadur in 1936. Was Hon. Bench Magistrate (First Class) 
and a Chairman ‘ A ’ Bench of Magistrates F.C., Satara, 1936. Presi- 
dent of the United Khandesh Merchants’ Conference at Jalgaon in 
1939. His father late Bal Mukund presided over the Thid Session 
of the AU-India Swetambar Sthanakwasi Jain Conference held at Ajmer 
in which the Rulers of Limdi, Morvi and Ratlam participated. Rao 
Bahadur Motilal has donated Rs. 10,000 towards S. S. Jain Boarding 
House, Poona, and also financially helped several other institutions 
including the Ghatkopar Jeevadayamandal. He has in his uncle’s 
name donated Rs. 5,000 towards the Aryangle Vaidyak Shala, Satara. 
He has earmarked Rs. 60.000 for charities to various institutions in 
memory of his uncle at the time of his uncle’s sad departure. He was 
a Chairman of the District Committee of The Liberal Federation, Satara 
in 1938. Was a recipient of an address presented to him as Captain 
of Volunteer Corps of the Jain Swetambar Sthanakwasi Conference 
and also of that presented by AU-India Swetambar Sthanakwasi Jain 
Sangh, 1939. A worthy son of a worthy father and is taking part in 
aU the public and reUgious matters. Address : Satara City. 
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During the Great War, Rani 
Mohammad Sarfraz Begam help- 
British Government with 
it- ^ men and money. The Lucknow 

University owes her its gratitude 
for a substantial donation as 
well as the King George’s Medical College and the Prince of Wales’ 
Zoological Gardens at Lucknow. 

Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat Ali Khan possesses in him the 
literary qualities of his learned father and the managing capacity and 
generosity of his benevolent mother, to which he has added the vast 
experience of a traveller having visited many times the continent of 
Europe and the Near East. He is well-known for his drive against 
illiteracy. The Saadat High School recently established at Nanpara 
masks his great winning stroke towards liberalising education in his Raj. 

There are many Muslim institutions which are indebted to Raja 
Syed Mohammad Saadat Ali Khan for his financial help and guidance. 

Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat Ali Khan is a sportsman in the real 
sense of the word. He is fond of shikar and is a good shot. He 
plays tennis, polo and swims. He is a member of all the leading clubs 
such as Bagatella Polo Club in Paris, Touring Club of France, Royal 
Automobile Club and Indian Gj-mkliana Club in London and Willing- 
don Sports Club in Bombay and Imperial Gymkhana and Chelmsford 
Clubs in New Delhi. He is also a member of the U. P. Legislative 
Assembly and a patron of the U. P. Aero Club and an honorary 
member of Queen's Club, London. 

Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat Ali Khan succeeded to the 
Nanpara Estate in the year 1911 — thus bringing both the Estates of 
Nanpara and Mohamdi under his sway. Hence he is generally known 
as the Raja of Nanpara. Raja Sir Jang Bahadur Khan, K.C.S.I., 
maternal grandfather of the present Raja can well be styled a 
most generous and towenng personality. The title of Raja to the 
House was conferred in 1763 by Nawab Shuja-ud-Daula, King of 
Oudh, and recognised by the Government as hereditary. 

Revenue : Rs. 3 lakhs. 


TANPARA Estate: Raja 
Syed iloHAMMAD Saadat 
Ali Khan, the present 
Raja of. Born in 1904. Ed.t- 
cated at the Colvin Taluqdars’ 
College, Lucknow. His father 
Raja Sj-ed Mohammad Ashfaq 
Ali Khan was a poet of great 
repute and author of many 
books. His late mother Rani 
Mohammad Sarfraz Begam of 
the Mohamdi estate, district 
Lakhimpur Kheri, Oudh, was 
well-known for her efficient 
management of the Estate, 
and acts of benevolence. 
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N AWAB Ganj Aliabad 
Estate : Sardar Nawa- 
zisH Ali Khan Qizilbash 
of: belongs to a noble family 
of the Punjab distinguished 
for religious, military and 
administrative services. 

Born : 1901. 

Edtic. : At Central Model 
School and Forman Christian 
College, Lahore. Took his B.A. 

Hons. Degree of the Punjab 
University in 1923. While at 
College he was a good Cricket 
player and a debater. 

Brother : Sahabzada Moham- 
mad Hussain Khan Qizilbash. 

Succeeded his uncle Khan 
Bahadur Nawab Mohammad 
Ah Khan, C.S.I., on the 2nd 
February 1935. 

Married in 1936 the daughter 

of Mirza Bahadur Mirza Mohammad Sadiq Ali Khan , a premier Chief of 
Oudh. Has one daughter, and one son named Fateh Ali Khan, Kawab- 
zada, who is the heir and successor. 

The Sardar has travelled widely in the Near and Middle East and 
knows English, Arabic, Persian, Punjabi and Urdu \ ery well. He has 
a good taste for History, particularly Islamic History. He is 
deeply interested in education, social reforms, politics and estate man- 
agement. He is a whole time worker and never tires of performing any 
arduous task. Simple living and high thinking is his ‘ Motto.' 

He is an Hdny. Bench Magistrate at Bahraich, and a Special 
Magistrate of Nanpara, a non-official visitor of Jails, Director of the 
Central Exchange Bank Ltd., of Lahore, Trustee of Maharaj Singh 
High School of Bahraich. He is in charge of Muharram Dul-Dul 
Procession of Lahore and other ecclesiastical activities and is an Hony. 
General Secretary of Madrasatul Waizeen of Lucknow, the biggest and 
only central institution of the Imraamia sect in India. 

Hobbies : Gardening and Reading. 

Recreation : Tennis and Shooting. 

History : The Sardar is a grandson of the late Nawab Sir Nawazish 
Ali Khan and Nawab Sir Fateh Ali Khan and traces the history of 
the family to the days of Nadir Shah when one of his ancestors was 
Governor of Kandahar. In 1839 Nawab Ali Raza Khan became a 
friend of the British and fought on their side at Mudki, Feroze Shah 
and Sobraon and raised a troop of cavalry which was later on embodied 
in the well-known Hodson’s Horse, for which he was awarded the 
estate known as Nawab Ganj Aliabad Estate, Oudh, comprising 
147 villages. A pension was also granted to him which was later 
replaced by a grant of property known as Rakh Khamba. 

Address : Nawabganj AUabad, Bahraich, Oudh and Mubarak 
Haveli, Lahore. 
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N awab Muhammad 
Moix-ud-din Khak, 
Nawab Moin-ud- 
Dowla, Bahadur, the onty 
son of the late Nawab Sir 
Asman Jah Bahadur, one ! 
of the three great Paigah |: 
Nobles of the Hyderabad 
State, was born in ' 

Hyderabad (Deccan) in the 
year 1891. Nawab Moin- 
ud-Dowla’s Paigah or 
feudal state covers an area 
of 1,821 square miles and | 

has a population of 276,533, | 

while its annual revenue 
amounts to Rs. 22 lakhs. 

He carries on the adminis- 
tration with the help of a Council consisting of a President 
and two Members. 

In 1919 Nawab Moin-ud-din Khan Bahadur was given 
the title of Nawab Eyanath Jung, and in 1922 the title of 
Nawab Moin-ud-Dowla. In 1923 he was appointed Minister 
in charge of the Industrial Department and also a Member of 
the Executive Council. The next year he was given charge 
of the Military Department and in 1927 he resigned the post, 
for, by an order of His Exalted Highness the Nizam, his 
Paigah Estates were released from the Court of Wards and he 
was made the Amir of the Sir Asman Jahi Paigah. | 

Though at one time a keen rider. Polo Player arid Racing 
Noble, Nawab Moin-ud-Dowla Bahadur's present main 
recreation is shooting. He is also passionately fond of 
watching cricket, and he has done much to encourage the 
game and raise its standard not only in Hyderabad (Deccan) 
but in the whole of India. The All-India Gold Cup Cricket 
Tournament, which was started nine years ago as a result of 
his munificence, attracts to Hyderabad most of the best 
Cricketers in India. The last M.C.C. and Australian fixtures in 
Secunderabad, Deccan, were also due to his keen interest in 
Cricket and his generosity. 
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N awab Salar Jung 
Bahadur (Mir 
Yusuf Ali Khan), 
one of the premier noblemen 
of Hyderabad, Deccan, and 
the sole representative of 
the illustrious family of 
Sir Salar Jung the Great of 
Mutiny fame. 

Born : 13th June 1889 at 
Poona. 

Educated : At Nizam 
College. 

Was Prime Minister 
between 1912-15 ; has 
travelled all over Europe, 

Iraq, Persia, Syria, 

Palestine, etc. 

Area of Estate : 1,480 square miles. 

Population : 202,739. 

Revenue : 0 ver Rs. 15 lakhs. 

Administration is divided into several departments on 
modem lines, and is under the direct control of the Nawab 
Saheb who personally supervises the work. 

Family History : About the middle of the 17th century 
the great-grandfather of the Nawab Saheb migrated from 
Medina to the Adil Shahi kingdom of Bijapur where he 
settled and married into a noble's family. After the fall of 
the kingdom, the members of the family took service under 
the Moguls. Later on they transferred their allegiance to the 
family of the Nizams and served them as Prime Ministers, 
who are as follows : — 

(i) Shair Jung, (2) Gha5mr Jung, (3) Dargah Khuli 
Khan Salar Jimg, (4) Mir Alam, (5) Munirul-Mulk, (6) 
Sirajul-Mulk, (7) Sir Salar Jung I, (8) Sir Salar Jung II, 
(9) the present Salar Jung. 

Address : Hyderabad (Deccan). 
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Born in 1880. ij 

Descendant of the Jr. Branch i 
of the Ruling family of Hyder- 1 
abad, his grandfather being ' 
the second son of Nizam III of | 
Hyderabad. Those who come 
in contact with him can detect 
the physical and mental charac- 
teristics of his Turkoman 
lineage. The Nawab Saheb is 
also one of the premier Nobles of 
the State who are exempted i 
from the Arms Act of British 
India. 

Beginning his service with 
the State as First Asstt. to the 
Home Secretary, he held various posts of trust and responsibility, 
such as Chief Inspector of Schools at Headquarters, Commander and 
Pay Master of the household and Body Guard Troops of H.E.H. 
the Nizam, etc. He was a member of the Legislative Council of the 
State representing the City Municipality and afterwards a nominated 
member on behalf of the Sarhkhas. He was Cabinet Minister in charge 
of Public Works Department and Medical Department ; Secretary 
and Sadrul Maham of Sarfikhas ; Member of the Executive Council 
with Revenue and Local Fund and Agriculture portfolios. He has 
been responsible for the introduction of Service Stamps, Money Order 
and Savings Bank systems in the Postal Department” of the State. 

The suggestion for the early completion of the Kazipet-Belharsha 
Railway line which links up the N. S. Railway with Delhi and Madras 
Chord line originated from him and he prevented the extension of the 
contract with the N. G. S. Railway Company to 1954 which made 
it possible for the Nizam’s Government to acquire and take over the 
control of the Railway in 1930. 

1 Though not entrusted with any portfolio at present in the 

i administration of the State, the Nawab Sahib still serves as a 
I member of the Sarfikhas Committee which manages the adminis- 
tration of the Crown lands and the household departments of the 
Ruler. 

' Sahibzada Mir Akbar Ali Khan, the Nawab Saheb's only son, was 

bora in 1909. He graduated from the Madras University and was 
awarded a special European Scholarship by the Gracious Command 
of H E H. the Nizam He joined Trinity College and returned 
to Hyderabad with the Economics Tripos Degree of Cambridge 
University. ° 

Address : The City, Hyderabad, Dn. 



N awab Tilawat Jung 
Bah.adur, Sahibz.ada 
Mir Tilawat Ali 
Khan, B.A. (Punjab). 
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N Eim'AXT, G o V I N D 

Rao, B.A., son of Ram 
RaoXemivant, is the fifth 
descendant of Raja Xemivant 
Bahadur, the ancestor of the 
family — one of the ancient 
illustrious and historical Hindu 
noble families of Hyderabad. 
Deccan. 


Family History .'Raja ■' 

Nemivant Bahadur rendered 
heroic and meritorious services 
on behalf of the British and the , 

Xizam in the famous battle of 

Kharda and a number of other ' 

battles that were fought against ’•ipSiP’ 

Attorney of the Nawab Arastu f 

Jah Bahadur, the famous Prime ■ 

Minister of Asaf Jahi Dynasty. Li-f — ^31-: — 

It is a historical fact that when 
the Peshwas had detained the 

Nawab in Poona, Raja Nemivant Bahadur was instrumental in procur- 
ing his release and conducting his safe return to Hyderabad. In 
recognition of this service, he was granted the Killedari of Ousa, the 
Jagirs and Mansabs, with all its paraphernaha of TJmari, Nowbat 
and Roshan Chowki, and was honoured with the title of Raja Nemivant 
Bahadur. These services to the State were even recognised and 
appreciated by the British Government. His son was also on the per- 
sonal staff of the sovereign and held an important and responsible post in 
Saraf-e-Khas Mubarak. One of his descendants, Raja Janardhan 
Rao Bahadur was appointed to the post of Dakh-le-Jat-Fouz (an 
important military post) and his younger brother Raja Hari Har Rao 
Bahadur, better known by his title as Raja Roshan Rakam Bahadur, 
for his exceUant Urdu and Persian calhography was conferred with 
the hereditary post of Tosha Khana Mubarak, and was also the cus- 
todian of Royal Jewellery. Raja Ram Rao Bahadur, another well- 
known descendant of the family, was appointed Talukdar during the 
Zilla Bandi and also enjoyed the two important posts mentioned above. 
Thus it is evident that faithful and meritorious service to the 
State and the Crown is the hallmark of distinction of this family. 

Born ; 30th August 1910. 

Educated : At Madarse-Alia and Nizam College, Hyderabad, Dn., 
but graduated from Ferguson College, Poona, in October, 1937. 

Govind Rao Nemivant is a lover of art and literature. He is 
very fond of coUectmg good litera^ books and works of art for his 
home hbrary. Befitting the established tradition, his is the burning 
desire to hold an important and responsible post in the State, suitable 
to his high rank and position. 

Address ; Malkajgiri, Hyderabad-Deccan. 
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P ANCHAKOTE RAJ: 
Sri Sri Kalyani 
Prosad Singha Deo. 
Born : i6th Maxch 1899. 
Married : The only 

daughter of the Taluqdar of 
Antu, in Protapgarh District. 

Succeeded : On the 29th 
September 1938, his father 
the late Raja Jyoti Prosad 
Singha Deo Bahadur. 

Succession is by primogeni- 
ture. 

Heir-apparent : Sri Sri 

Sankari Prosad Singha Deo 
(Eldest son). 

The Raj is one of the most 
ancient in India. Founded 
as early as 81 A.D. by 
Maharaja Damodar Sekhar, a direct descendant of Bikro- 
maditya, who came from Dhar in Central India. The Raj was 
an independent state, and first paid a tribute to Mahomedan 
rulers in 1632-33 and even during the British period it was 
semi-independent, until the permanent settlement of 1793. 
Various minor principalities, now large Estates, used to be under 
its suzerainty and the old bond persists in sentiment. 

Area ; nearly 3,000 square miles comprising extensive 
properties — ^including valuable mines — in Manbhum, Burdwan, 
Ranchi, Bankura, Orissa, Calcutta and Benares. 

At one period of history the home of the family, until recently 
a ruhng family, was Panchet Hill, not far from Asansol. The 
present seat is Kashipur (Manbhum). Rly. Station, Adra, B.N.R. 
and the palace is one of the finest buildings in Bihar. 

The family is known throughout India for its munificence, 
its extensive charitable and religious endowments, and the 
devotion of the tenantry to the head of the noble house. 

The Raja is a good sportsman. He takes keen interest 
in administrative affairs, pubhc works and in the development 
of his vast estate. He takes personal interest in the welfare of 
his tenants, particularly in the matter of education. 

Manager : Mr. Pannalal Bose, M.A. (District and Sessions 
Judge, Retired). 

Private Secretary : Mr. Subodh Kumar Mitra, M.Sc., B.L. 
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P ARLAKIMEDI : Captain 
Maharaja Sri Sri Sri 

Krishna Chandra Gaja- ^rf||[P||||^ 

PATHi Narayana Deo, M.L.C.. 

Maharaja of Parlakimedi, ' » 

Ganjam District, in Orissa 

Province. The Maharaja Saheb ^ - W 

is the owner of the Parlakimedi 

Estate with an area of '' • ■ 

615 square miles; and of Si 

Gouduguranti and Boranta, 

villages in Budarsingi Estate ^ 

and the Malukdar Estate, Anan- 

dapuram, in Chicacole and the 

Delang, Balarampur and Budha- 

kera Estates in Orissa, making 

a total of 83 sq. miles. 

Born-. 26th April 1892. 

Educated / At Maharaja's 

College, Parlakimedi and [_ 1 

Newin^on College, Madras. 

The Maharaja Saheb was a member of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture ; a delegate to the First Indian Round Table Conference ; 
an jissociated member of the Orissa Boundary Committee and was 
selected in 1933 as a representative of the All-India Landholders’ 
Association to give evidence before the Parliamentary Joint Select 
Committee in London. He is an honorary Adviser and Visitor to 
the Agricultural College, Coimbatore. He has been taking a promi- 
nent part in commercial and industrial advancement and owns a 
railway line of 57 miles. He maintains a big Rice Mill, a first 
grade College, a Sanskrit College, two large Girls’ Schools for Oriyas 
and Telegus, an Agricultural Demonstration Farm and Veterinary 
Hospital. He has to his credit a long list of magnificent public 
services. He contributed Rs. 1,00,000 to the Research Institute, 
Coonoor, and Rs. 20,000 to Post-Graduates for Research 
work in food and commercial crops at Coimbatore Government 
College of Agriculture. During the Great War he subscribed 
Rs. 3,10,000 towards War Loans and Funds and recruited men both for 
Combatant and Non-Combatant Forces. He holds Honorary Com- 
mission in the land forces of R. I. M. since 1918. In recognition of his 
meritorious services and the interest taken in improving the condition 
of his Estate and its people he was awarded the title of Rajah 
(personal) in 1918, Rajah (hereditary) in 1922, Maharaja (personal) 
on 1-1-36, made Honorary 2nd -Lieutenant in 1918 and subsequently 
promoted to the rank of Captain. The Maharaja Saheb is keenly 
interested in big game hunting having bagged many panthers and tigers 
besides other wild animals and is also a keen Cricketer. He is a 
member of several important Clubs of the Madras Presidency and 
of the East Indian Association, London. He was returned unopposed 
to the Orissa Assembly on 23-1-37. He was called upon to form the 
First Ministry in Orissa. He is included in the panel of non-official 
advisers to Government of India in the Indo-British Trade Negotiations 
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R AMGARH raj ; Maha- j; 

RAJA KaMAKSHYA XARAIN i 

SixGH Bahadur of Ram- 
garh Raj, Bihar. ; 

Born : loth August 1916. 
Assumed full control, loth 
August 1937. Educated : At ' 
the Rajkumar College, Raipur, 
and afterwards at the Mayo 
College, Ajmere. 

Married ; The eldest daughter 
of His Excellency General 
Singha Shumshere Jung Baha- 
dur Rana of Nepal in February ' 
1936. ,1 

Heir-Apparent : Bom 27th 
January 1938. , 

Family History : The ances- i 
tors of the Raj are Rathor i 

Rajputs and trace their descent [ 

from Maharaja Manikchand, a 

brother of the illustrious Maharaja Joychand of Kanouj. About 600 1 

years ago JIaharaja Baghdeo Singh Bahadur and Maharaja Singhdeo 
Singh Bahadur left Manda and estabhshed their new dynasty at Urdu 
in the Pargana of Karanpura. Maharaja Dalel Singh Bahadur removed 
the Capital first to Badam and afterwards to Ramgarh where he built a 
large fort. Maharaja Tej Singh Bahadur, however, removed the Capital j 
to Ichak. It was removed in 1873 to Padma, the present Capital. 

Renowned for its munificence, the Raj has donated Rs. 1,00,000 
to the Earthquake Relief Fund, Rs. 67,000 to the Sadar Hospital 
Building, Rs. 54,000 to the Mission Zenana Hospital, Rs. 25,000 to 
the Prince of Wales Fund, Rs. 25,000 to the King George V Memorial 
Fund and Rs. 15,000 to the Leprosy Fund. 

The Maharaja Bahadur is the Vice-President of the Bihar Kshatriya 
Mahasabha and was nominated a Member of the General Council of 1 
Rajkumar College, Raipur, by His Excellency the Governor of Bihar I 

and has now been elected to the Managing Committee of the same 1 

College. He is also the Vice-President of the Bihar and Chota-Nagpur ] 
Landholders’ Association. 

Natural Wealth of the Raj ; Iron ore. Coal, Mica, China clay. Lime- 
stone. Fores/ ProiiMcc ; Bamboo, Sabai, Lac, Kath, Gum & Silk Cocoons. 
Area: 5,000 square miles. /Kcome ; Rs. 15,46,324 (1938-39). 

There is a big waterfall at Rajrapa and hot water springs at Bar- 
katha, both of which are easily accessible by car. 

Maharaj Kumar Basant Narain Singh, M.R.A.S. (Eng.) F.R.E.S., 
F.R.H.S. (Lond.), M.A.M.N.H., M.N.G.S. (U.S.A.), the younger brother 
of the Maharaja Bahadur is the Chief Secretary of the Raj. 

Dewan : Chowdhary Roshan Lai,. General Manager : Rai 
Bahadur G. S. Upadhya, B.A. 

SUPERIOR OFFICERS. Htttar Secretary: Thikcr Ramkumar Singh. Reienue 
Secretary: Kunwar Pratap Singh, B.A. AssistarU Manager: Babu Jugal Kishore 
Prasad. Law SupennUndent: S. N. Roy, Esq., B,A., B.L. Forest Officer : Dr. P. D Sharma, 
P.H.D.. M Sc. Auditor : Sardar Diwah Si.ngh Goindi, G.D.A. Chief Electrical Engineer ; 

I Sa&dar Makhaw Sikgh, AaM.T.Ia (G.B.). 
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S HAMBHUSINGH, Raja 
A. Jadhavrao of 
,1 IIalegaon (Dist. Poona), 

' hails from an ancient and 

illustrious Maratha family. He 
has the honour of being a 
descendant of the Yadav's who 
overthrew the yokes of the 
; Chalukyas and founded a king- 

i dom at Deogiri. Raja Ramdeo- 

j; rao was the last A’adav (Jadhav) 

:l King to rule there. Many 

members of this family have 
li added golden letters to the 

pages of the picturesque 
\ Maratha history. Lakhujirao and 

j| Dhanaji among others carried 

on the great traditions of 
i] this family. Chatrapati Sivaji 

I Maharaj, the founder of the 

Maratha Empire, was the son of 
I Jijabai, the daughter of Lakhu- 

jirao Jadhav. Raja Shambhusingh is rightly proud of his great family 
and has himself brought great credit to the family. 

After the death of Raja Amarsingh m 1878, his widow Parvatibai 
adopted Raja Shambhusingh in 1881. After completing his education 
at Poona, he resumed the administration of his Jagrr in 1S89. 

He is a First Class Sardar in the Deccan and is a loyal British 
subject. 

Born : 1867. 

Married first the daughter of the sister of H. H. the late Maharaja 
of Baroda, and then a daughter of Bhawanrao Kadam, Jahagirdar 
of Shirsgaon Kata. Has four sons and six daughters. 

He is keenly interested in the improvement of agriculture in his 
Jagir. He took a proimnent part along with Sir M. Vishweswar Ayya 
in getting the block system introduced, and aided the then special 
officer of the Nira Canal Tagai Scheme. He tried his best to supply 
capital to the agriculturists on the Nira Left Bank Canal by establishing 
several co-operative credit societies. He has founded a sugar factory 
at Baramati. For these and many other public services rendered 
by him, the Government of Bombay has nominated him as an additional 
member of the Bombay Legislative Council. He had the honour of 
being decorated with the Kaisar-I-Hind Gold Medal at the Delhi 
Darbar held in 1911, by His Majesty the late King. 

The Rajasaheb now leads a retired and quiet life. He has handed 
over the administration of his Jagir to his eldest son Ratnasinha, 
and passes his time in studying his two favourite books. The 
Bhagwatgita and Dnyaneshwari. He has mastery over these books 
and finds perpetual joy in them. He has taken great pains in improving 
his Jagir, and deserves the quiet and peace he is enjoying in his old 
age. 
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V IZIANAGRAM, i 
Maharaj Kumar Sir ! 
VijAYA, M.L.A. (U.P.) 

of Vizianagram , owner of “ Benares 
Estates ” in the United Provinces. 
“Vizy” (as he is known in the | 
field of Sport) was Captain of the 
Indian Cricket XI which toured 
Britain in 1936 ; Patron of Indian | 
Sport ; ex-minister, U. P. Govern- 1 
ment ; has travelled extensively 
in Europe and America and was 
Knighted in 1936. Married 

in 1923 and has two daughters, i 
His father Maharaja Viziarama 
Gajapatiraj, Manne Sultan Baha- 
dur of Vizianagram established 
many charitable institutions and | 
was for some time a Member of 
the Madras Legislative Council; 
his grandfather H. H. Maharaja 
Sir Ananda Gajapatiraj, G.C.I.E. and great-grandfather H. H. 
Maharaja Sir Viziarama Gajapatiraj, K.C.S.I., were members of the 
Imperial Legislative Council. Both of them had enjoyed the personal 
distinction of " His Highness ” and also a salute of 13 guns and 19 guns 
respectively. They had both established many charitable institutions in 
Benares, Allahabad and other places — Maharaja Sir Viziarama Gaja- 
patiraj had also built a fountain at Hyde Park, London. The Town Hall 
at Benares, the Library knovm as Carmichael Library, Benares ; the 
Vizianagram Hall in Jluir College at Allahabad are a few of the many 
acts of munificence of the Vizianagram House. His nephew the pre- 
sent Raja Maharaj Manya Sultan Bahadur of \ izianagram, who is a 
minor, enjoys a rare hereditary distinction of being the only Zemindar 
in India who has a salute of ii guns in the district of Vizagapatam. i 
The distinction " Maharaj Manya Sultan Bahadur ” was conferred 
by the Moghal Emperors and was subsequently recognised as a here- 
ditary family title by the British Government. 

Bom on 28th December 1905 ; educated at the Princes’ College, 
Ajmer, and Haileybury College, England. Whilst he was at the 
Princes’ College, Ajmer, he won his Colours at Tennis and Cricket, 
and set up a record, as he was the youngest student to get a double 
(Panchranga), and this record has not yet been broken. In 1934 
he stood for election to the Central Assembly from the Landholders’ 
Constituency of the United Provinces, and was returned unopposed. 

He was the youngest member of the House. On the eve of the 
inauguration of the reforms he stood for election to the U. P. Provincial 
assembly in 1936 and was returned by a large majority and was one of 
the very few Hindu non-congress candidates to be returned from one 
of the largest general constituencies. One of the well-known big game 
hunters in India and has reached the coveted figure of a century of 
tiger. He was appointed interim Minister of Justice of the United 
Provinces Government under the New Act, 2nd April 1937. 
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AI: Nawab Gulamjilani 
Bijlikhan of Wai. 
Born : 28th July 1888. 

Succeeded : October, 1 894. 

Termination of minority ad- 
ministration 1909. 

!i Married : The youngest sister 

I of H. H. The Nawab of Jaora. 

I 29th July 1909. Has one son 
and two daughters. 

'I Educated : At the Rajkumar 

I College, Rajkot, and served in 
[ the Imperial Cadet Corps, Dehra 
i Dun, for two years. He was in- 

I vited to rejoin the Corps during 

II the Coronation of the late King 
I Emperor in I9it. 

I Heir : Sahebzada Saeedud- 

i' din Haidar. 




I The founder of the family 

held a high command in the army of the Emperor Aurang- 
1 zebe who invaded the Deccan and conquered the kingdom of Bijapur. 
When the Emperor returned from Bijapur to Satara, Nawab Bijlikhan 
was left at Wai for the protection of the territory’ conquered from the 
Marathas. For carrying out successfully several expeditions and political 
Missions he was rewarded by the grant of a Jagir. He died in 1700 
and was succeeded by his son Sheik Miran I. In 1708 when Shahu, the 
grandson of Shivaji, returned from Delhi and approached Satara he was 
opposed by Tarabai, his aunt. Nawab Sheik Miran I espoused Shahu’s 
cause and placed him on the throne of Satara. In return for this 
service he received the Parganas of Erondol and Daryapur, and the 
j highest honours that the Chattrapatti could bestow upon him When 
Raghuba, the father of the last Peshwa, was sent as a state prisoner to 
' Kopergaon in the Ahmednagar District, Sheik Miran II held both father 
and son in captivity till 1796 when Baji Rao was brought to Poona 
by Maharaja Daulat Rao Scindia of Gwalior. 

In 1820 after the conquest of the Deccan by the British Government 
the possessions of this family were restored under a Treaty dated 3rd 
July 1820 and included the pargana of Erondol, and numerous tracts of 
land in the Deccan, all the territory in the Nizam’s Dominion being 
resumed. The present Chief Nawab Gulamjilani Bijlikhan takes 
precedence over all the first class Sardars in the Deccan. He was an 
additional member of the Bombay Legislative Council for two years till 
1820, and member of the Legislative Assembly from 1921 to 1923. He 
was kected Vice-President of the Bombay Presidency Muslim League, 
and is permanent President of the Satara District Anjuman Islam. He 
was appointed an Hon. A.D.C. to H. E. The Governor of Bombay in 
1929, and was for some time President of the State Council, Jaora State. 
Address : The Palace, Wai. 
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W ALIUR RAHMAN, i 

Khan Bahadur Moulvi, | 

B.L., a Tea Planter and | 

Zemindar of Jalpaiguri. Born | 

in July, i86i, in the famous Kazi { 

family of Cheora, district — i 

Tipperah. He received his early , 

education in his native village, jl 

graduated in Arts and in Law li 

from the Presidency College, ]j 

Calcutta, and the Government | 

College, Dacca, respectively. { 

He is the third Muslim graduate \ 

of the Tipperah District. He 
lost his father while yet a 
boy but was brought up 
by his uncle the late Khan 
Bahadur Moulvi Rahim Bakhsh. 
Mamed: Begum Mamja Khatun, 
youngest daughter of the late 
Kazi Mahammad Asghar of 
I Cheora in May, 1889. Has six 

I sons and three daughters. He joined the Jalpaiguri bar in December, 
1890, and practised law there for about 30 years. While at the bar he 
became connected with the tea industry of which his uncle was the 
i pioneer among Indians. By dint of zeal, industry, frugality and hon- 
I esty, he has now become the sole proprietor of several tea gardens and 

[ holder of a considerable number of shares of Jt. Stock Companies and 

owner of e.xtensive Zemindary and other properties in Bengal and 
1 Assam. He has served in an honorary capacity in public bodies and 
I organisations and participated in all social and loyal political move- 
ments in Jalpaiguri. He is a Life Member of the Sir Salimullah 
I Muslim Orphanage at Dacca and has endowed two beds, the Lady 
j; Carmichael Bed and the I-ady Jackson Bed in the female section of the 
Jalpaiguri General Hospital. He contributed Rs. 5,000 towards King 
\ George Jubilee Fund, part of which together with other contribu- 
tions has enabled the X-Ray installation in the Jalpaiguri General 
Hospital to be made. He has established a charitable dispensary at 
1 Walipur in the Darrang district in Assam and has been maintaining it at 
j his own cost. In Cheora he has built a fine mosque and excavated tanks 

j which supply pure drinking water to the people. He has done many 

j other works of public utility. For his public services, munificence and 

jl loyalty he has been honoured with the title of Khan Bahadur. The 

naming of “ Nur Manzd " and “ Alima ManzU ” of two nice build- 
! mgs he has built in Jalpaiguri, is very strong testimony of his love 

I and esteem for his father and mother respectively . Though now in his 

1 79th year he is still active and is himself managing his vast estates 

j with the help of some of his sons. He is still acting as a Director in 

I 12 joint stock tea companies and is known as “The tea magnate" 

j of Jalpaiguri. He is going to convert his properties into a Private 

I Joint Stock Company consisting of himself, his wife and children. 

I Address: “ Alima Manzil, ” Jalpaiguri. 
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X T^USUF : Nawab Sir Muhammadj 
Y Kt., Banister-at-Law, is the 
biggest and most infiuential land- 
holder in the eastern districts of the 
United Pro\dnces. He is a hereditary 
Nawab and has been a member of the 
Legislative Council since the inauguration 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms in 
1921. He was appointed a Minister in 
1926 and continued in that office for 
nearly la years until the introduction of 
the Provincial Autonomy. He was also in 
the Interim Ministry formed under the 
new constitution. He has travelled widely 
and has made a special study of the 
people and problems of the United 
Provinces. He has rendered great public 
service by infusing a real spirit of self- 
government in the local bodies which has 
enabled and encouraged them to discharge 
their duties and obligations towards the 
public more effectively and efficiently. 

His personal interest and guidance in the 

affairs of the local bodies has been responsible for greater amenities to the public. It 
was through his patronage that the U.P. District Boards’ Conference was originated and 
has been working so successfully. 



The high standard of the provincial roads that the province can rightly boast of is the 
result of the continuous and untiring efforts of Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf in the Public 
Works Department. The great progress made by the Public Health Department, the 
increasing efficiency and popularity of the Medical Department, the growth of the co-operative 
movement and the general efficiency of the Registration and Veterinary Departments are 
all due to his sound and efficient administration during the last 12 years. He has always 
shown the spirit, initiative and enthusiasm for the good of the people and the province. 

His services in the cause of the landholders are too well-known to be reiterated. In the 
well-being and uplift of the zemindars and the tenants he has always evnnced keen and 
personal interest. An active worker of the Agra Province Zemindars’ Association, he carried 
on an intensive campaign throughout the province and did his best to consolidate the 
position of the zemindars. In fact, it would be no exaggeration to say that the Agra 
Province Zemindars’ Association is a lasting monument to bis untiring and zealous 
efforts. 

Several educational and religious institutions owe their existence to his generous and 
charitable disposition. His courtesy and obliging nature have won for him a popularity 
which is coveted by so many today. He has always been very popular in the Council and 
during his term of office as Minister wielded enormous influence over the members of 
the Legislative Council. He is the best speaker on Government benches and his influence in 
the councils has proved beyond a shadow of doubt that he is a pillar of real strength both 
to the Government and the public at large. 

He is one of the most infiuential leaders of the Muslim community of all-India 
importance. He has contributed in no small measure in maintaining and consolidating the 
solidarity of the Mussalmans in India and has helped them in following a wise and sound policy 
in the interests of the country. He has rendered signal services to the Muslim community 
and by dint of his patriotism, is held in high esteem by persons of all schools of thought. li 

He is universaUy Uked and respected both by officials and non-officials — Muslims and 
non-Muslims, — and in him one can find a real example of a selfless worker who is always 
striving to do some real good to the people. His impartiality is well-knowTi and be ccramands 
the confidence of the Hindus and Muslms alike in these provinces. 

Address : 57, Newberry Road, Lucknow. 
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A fall Calendar will be found at the beginning 
of this book. Below are given details of the 
other Calendars in use in India. 

The Jewish Calendar is in accordance with 
the system arranged 358. The Calendar 
dates from the Creation, which is fixed ^ as 
3,760 years and 3 months before the banning 
of the Christian Era ; the year is Lnni-solar. 

The Mahomrnedany or era of the Hejira, 
dates from the day after Mahomet’s flight 
from Mecca, which occurred on the night of 
July 15, 622 a.d. The months are Lunar. 


I The Fasli year was derived from a comhina- 
j tion of the Hejira and Samvat years by the 
I order of Akbar ; it is Luni-solar. The Bengali 
! year seems also to have been related at one 
j time to the Hejira, but the fact of its being 
Solar made It lose 11 days each year. 

The Samvat era dates from 57 B.O., and is 
Luni'SolaT. The months are divided into two 
fortnights — sudi, or bright and badi, or dark. 
Each fortnight contains 15 tithis, which furnish 
! the dates of the civil days given in our 
calendars. 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 1940. 


Parsee (Shehenshahi). 


Jamshedi Navroz 

March 

21 

Avan Jashan 

April 

12 

Adar Jashan 

May 

11 

Zarthost-no-Biao 

Last Gatha Gahambars (New 

June 

12 

Year’s Eve) 

Sept. 

4 

ParslNewYear 

„ 

5 

Ehordad Sal 

- 

10 

Parsee (Kadmi). 


Avan Jashan 

March 

13 

Adar Jashan 

April 

11 

Zarthost-nO'Biso 

Last Gatha Gahambars (New 

May 

13 

Year’s Eve) 

Aug. 

5 

Pars! New Year . . 


6 

Khordad Sal 

>> 

11 

Mataommedan (Sunni). 


Bakri-Id 

Jan. 

21 

Muharram 

Feb. 

19 

Id-e-Milad 

April 

21 

Shab-e-Barat 

Sept. 

18 

Bamzan-Id 

Mahim Fair (Bombay City 

Nov. 

2 

only) 

Dec. 

15 

Mabommedan (Sbia). 


Bakri'Id . . 

Jan. 

21 

Muharram 

Feb. 

10 

Shahadat-e-Imam Husan 

April 

6 

Id-e-Milad 

,, 

26 

Shahadat-c-Hazarat Ali 

Oct. 

24 

Bamzan-Id 

Nov. 

2 


Hindu. 


Makar-Sankranti 

Jan. 

14 

Maha Shivratri . . 

March 7 

HoH 

„ 23 & 24 

Gudi Padwa 

April 

8 

Ramnavami 


16 

Cocoanut Day 

Aug. 

17 

Gokul Ashtami 


26 

Ganesh Chathuithi and Sam- 

vatsari 

Sept. 

5 

Dassera . . 

Oct. 

10 

Divali 

,, 29,30 <fe 31 

Jewish. 

Pesach (1st day) . . 

April 

23 

„ (2n(l day) 

,, 

29 

Shabouth 

June 

12 

Tisbabeab 

Aug. 

13 

Kosh Hoshana (2 days) 

Oct. 

3 & 4 

Eippnr (2 days) 


11 & 12 

Sukkoth (2 days) 


17 & 25 

Jain. 

Chaitra Sud 13 (Mabavlr Jayanti) April 

20 

Chaitra Sud 15 

,, 

22 

Shravan Vad 13 . . 

Aug. 

31 

Shravan Vad 30 

Sept. 

2 

Bhadarva Sud 1 & 2 

,, 

3 

Pajushan, Bhadarva Sud 5 

tt 

6 

Kartik Sud 15 . . 

Nov. 

15 

Christian. 

New Year 

Jan. 

1 &2 

Good Friday 

March 22 

Easter 

,, 

28* 25 

Christmas. , . . . . Dec. 27, 28 & 30 


Note . — -If any of the Mabommedan holidays shown above do not fall on the day notified, 
the Mahommedan^ servants of Go\emmeiit may be granted a sectional holiday 
on the day on which the holiday is actually observed in addition to a holiday 
on the day notified. 
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Mahomedan. 

1940. 


1358. 

January 

10 


Zilhaj 

1359. 

February 

9 


Muharram 

March 

10 


Safar 

April 

8 


Rabiwal-Aval 

May 

8 


Ratiwal-Sani 

June 

6 


Jamadial-Aval 

July 

6 


Jamadlal-Sanl 

August 

4 


Itajab 

September 

3 


Shaban . . 

October 

2 


Kamzau . . 

November 

1 


Shawal . . 

November 

30 


Zilkad .. 

December 

30 

.. Zilhaj 

Bengalee. 

1939. 


1346. 

December 17 

1940. 


Pans 

January 

15 


Magh 

Febru^ 

14 


palgun . . 

March 

14 


ChalUa . . 

1940. 


1347. 

April 

14 


Ba^ck . . 

May 

15 


Jaistha . . 

June 

15 


Ashar 

July 

17 


Shraban . . 

August 

17 


Bbadra . . 

September 

17 


Aswln 

October 

18 


Kartick . . 

November 

17 


Agrahayana 

December 

16 


Faus 


Samvat. 


(S=Sudee, B=Budee.) 

1940. 1996. 


1 1940. 

1997. 


October 2 

. . Asvin 

..SI 

' October 17 

. . Asvin 

.. B 1 

' October 31 

. . Karttika 

..SI 

' November 16 

. . Karttika 

.. B 1 

! November 30 

. . Marga 

..SI 

1 1 December 15 

1 

. . Marga 

B 1 


i ' 

] Telugu & Kanarese. 


{ (S=Sudee, B=Budee.) 

1 ' 


1 

1940. 

1861. 

1 

January 

1 

. . Margaair 

1 

January 

10 

. . Pushyam 

1 January 

25 

. . Pushyam 


February 

9 

. . Magham . . 


February 

24 

Magham . . 


March 

10 

. . Phalgun . . 

1 

1940. 

1862 


March 

24 

. . Phalgun . . 

1 

April 

8 

. . Chaitram 

1 

April 

23 

. . Chaitram 

1 

May 

8 

. . Vaisato . . 


May 

22 

. . Vaisakh . . 


June 

7 

.. Jyesht 


June 

20 

. . Jyesht . . 

1 

July 

6 

. . Asbadh . . 

1 

July 

20 

. . Asbadh . . 

1 

Au^st 

4 

. . Sravan . . 

1 

August 

18 

. . Sravan . . 

1 

September 

3 

. . Bhadrapad 

1 

September 

17 

. . Bhadrapad 

1 

October 

2 

Asviyuj . . 

1 

October 

17 

Asviyuj . . 

1 

October 

31 

Kartik . . 


November 

16 

. . Kartik . . 


November 

30 

. . Margaslr 


December 

15 

Margasir 


December 

29 

. . Pushyam. . 


TamiUMalayalam. 


December 

29 

. . Pausba . . 

.. S 1 

January 

14 

. . Fausha . . 

.. B 1 

January 

28 

. . Magh 

..SI 

February 

12 

. . Magh 

.. B 1 

February 

27 

. . Phalgun . . 

..SI 

March 

14 

. . Phalgun . . 

1997. 

.. B 1 

April 

7 

. . Chaltra . . 

..SI 

April 

23 

Chaitra . . 

.. B 1 

May 

8 

.. Vaisaka .. 

..SI 

May 

22 

. . Vaisaka . . 

..B 1 

June 

7 

. . Jyaistha . . 

..SI 

.Tune 

20 

. , Jyaistha . . 

.. B 1 

July 

6 

. . Ashada . . 

..SI 

July 

20 

. . Ashada . . 

.. B 1 

August 

4 

. , Sravana . . 

..SI 

August 

18 

. . Sravana . . 

.. B 1 

September 

3 

. . Bhadra . . 

..SI 

September 

17 

. . Bhadra . . 

.. B 1 


1940. 

1115. 


January 

1 

Margall-Dhanus. . 

17 

January 

14 

. . Thai-Makaram . . 

1 

February 

13 

. . Masl-Kumbham . . 

1 

March 

14 

. . Panguni-Meenum. 

1 

April 

13 

. . Chittral-Me^am. 

1 

May 

14 

. . Vaikasl-Br^habham 

1 

June 

14 

. . Ani-Mithunam . . 

1 

July 

16 

. . Adl-Karkltakam. 

1 

1940. 

1116. 


August 

17 

. . Avani-Chingam . . 

1 

September 

17 

. . Pooratasi-Kanni. 

1 

October 

17 

. . Aippisi-Thulam . . 

1 

November 

16 

. . Kartikai-Vrishchi- 




kam 

1 

December 

16 

. . Margall-Dhanus. . 

1 

December 

31 

. . Margall-Dhanus . . 

16 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


HOW TO SPEAK 

HINDUSTANI 

IN A MONTH 


A Vocabulary that will enable the 
new arrival and the visitor to 
understand the language of the 
people. It is produced in the 
convenient waist-coat pocket size. 



BENNETT, COLEMAN & CO., LTD. 


BOMBAY, 


CALCUTTA 


& 


LONDON. 



INDEX 


Note , — Every effort has been made to give a comprehensive Index to the inform* 
mation g^ven in the Year Book, and it is hoped that it will facilitate easy 
reference. Should, however, anyone have suggestions or criticisms to offer 
calculated to improve the index, they are welcome and will be carefully 
considered. 


Abor Expedition . . . . • . 298 

Accidents, Railway . . . . . . 725 

Act, Aimer-ilerwara ilunioipalities . . 4*^4 

„ C. P. Unregulated Factories . . 520 

„ Chittagong Port . . . . . . 501 

„ Coal ilines Safety . . . . . . 501 

Code of Ci\n Procedure .. .. 502 

„ Commercial Documents Evidence 502 

,, Cotton Ginning & Pressing Factories 

(Amendment) . . . . . . 500 

„ Criminal Law (Amendment) . . 501 

,, Defence of India .. .. . 502,892 

,, Destructive Insects and Pests 

(Amendment) 494 

,, Dissolution of Muslim Mariiagc^i .. 500 

,, Employment of Children . . 500, 524 

Factories (of 1891) 505 

„ (of 1911) 600 

,, „ (of 1922) 509 

„ „ (of 1934) 517 

„ Govt, of India, 1919 1935 .. 48 

„ „ „ 1935 .. 386 

,, Indian Aircraft (Amendment) . 502 

,, Indian Air Force Volunteer Reser\e 

(Discipline) 502 

Indian Carriage by Air , . . . 502 

,, Indian Census .. .. 501 

,, Indian Cotton Cess .. .. .. 498 

,, Indian Finance . . . . . . 500 

,, Indian Income-Tax . . . . . . 498 

„ Indian Merchant Shipping 498 

,, Indian Merchant Shipping f2nd 

Amendment) . . . . . . 500 

,, Indian Motor Vehicles .. 502 

„ Indian Xaval Reserve Fortes (Dis- 
cipline) . . . . . . . • 501 

,, Indian Oaths .. .. .. 502 

,, Indian Patents & Design . . . . 500 

,, Indian Railways . . . . . . 502 

,, Indian Rubber Control . . . . 502 

,, Indian Salt . . . - . - . - 501 

,, Indian Soft Coke Cess Committee. 501 

„ Indian Succession . . . . . • 500 

,, Indian Taritl (Amendment) . . 494 

„ ,, „ (Amendments) . . 501 

,, Indian Tea Cess . . . . . • 502 

,, Industrial Disputes, 1938 .. .. 525 

,, Press . . . . • • ' • 696 

,, Insurance .. .. .. .. 502 

,, Insurance (Amendment) .. .. 500 

„ ,, (2nd Amendment) .. 502 

,, Medical Diplomas .. .. .. 502 


Act, Mines 
,, Motor Vehicles 
„ Panth Piploda Courts 
,, Payment of Wages 
,, Registration of Foreigners 
„ Repealing & Amending 
,, Standards of Weights 
„ Steel Tndustrj' Production 
„ Sugar Industry Protection 
„ Tea Districts Emigrant Labour 
„ Trade Disputes Conciliation 
„ Indian Trade Unions, 1926. . 

„ Wages, Payment of 
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